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ENCTCLOPJJDIA   BEITANNICA. 


INFANT 


IKTAKT,  in  hw,  b  •  penon  nnder  fall  tgt,  aad  thwe- 
fofe  •abject  to  oertun  duabOidw  not  tffeoting  penoaa 
who  baTa  •ttained  foil  aga.  The  period  of  foil  age  variei 
widely  in  different  tyitemi,  aa  do  alio  tlie  diwbilitieB 
attaching  to  non-aga  In  Boman  law,  the  age  of  paberQr, 
iized  at  foarteen  for  males  and  tweWe  for  feauilea,  wai 
reeognixed  a<  a  diridiDg  line.  Under  that  age  a  child  ia 
nnder  the  gaatdiamhip  of  a  tator,  bnt  (erend  degreea  of 
inianej  are  teeognizad.  The  firrt  is  absolate  infancy  in 
the  literal  sense — speechleesneas ;  after  that,  nntil  the  age 
of  aaven,  a  child  is  ut^oiUws  protcimut ;  and  from  the  eighth 
year  to  pnberty  he  is  pubertaH  jiroxiiKM$.  An  infant  in  the 
last  stage  eonld,  with  the  assent  of  his  tutor,  act  so  as  to 
bind  himself  by  stipulations ;  in  the  earlier  stages  he  could 
not,  aldiangh  binding  stipnlations  ooold  be  made  to  him 
in  the  second  stage.  After  paberty,  nntQ  the  age  of 
twan^^Tc  years,  s  modified  infancy  was  reeognixed, 
daring  which  the  minor's  acts  were  not  roid  altogetlier, 
bnt  Toidable,  and  a  ouiator  was  appobted  to  manage  his 
aSurs.  The  difference  between  the  tntor  and  the  curator 
in  Boman  law  was  marked  by  the  saying  that  the  former 
waa  appointed  for  the  eare  of  the  person,  the  latter  for  the 
estate  of  the  pdpiL  These  princMss  of  eontie  apply  only 
to  children  who  are  ni  juru.'  Tht  patria  peltttai,  so 
long  as  it  lasts,  gires  to  the  father  the  complete  oontrd 
of  die  son's  actions ;  and  tutorship- and  earatbisihip  were 
derioes  for  protecting  those  who  were  tttft  bim  tiie 
pciatat,  but  nnaUe  by  reason  of  infancy  to  eotttr«d  their 
own  aSaira.  The  right  of  the  father  to  appoint  tntoia  to 
hia  ehOdren  by  will  ((Mteawn/aru}  was  rscogniisd  by  the 
Tvelve  Tables,  as  was  also  the  tutorship  of  the  ofnati  (or 
legal  aa  distinct  from  natuial  relations)  in  default  of  andt  an 
appointment.  Tutors  who  held  office  in  tirtne  of  a  general 
law  were  called  lagitimi.  Beaidsa.and  in  defanlt  of  these, 
totofs  datUn  were  appointed  by  the  magistratte.  These 
terms  are  stin.nsed  in  much  the  same  sense  in  modem 
systems  founded  on  the  Boman  law,  as  may  be  seen  La  the 
case  of  Seotfawd,  noticed  below. 

By  the  law  of  England  full  age  is  twenty^one,  and  all 
minors  alike  are  subject  to  incaperitiea.  The  period  of 
twentf-ooe  yean  ia  legwded  as  complete  at  the  beginning 
of  the  day  before  the  Urthday :  for  example,  an  in&nt 
bom  OD  Ae  fiiat  day  of  January  attains  hb  m^ority  at 


the  first  monent  of  the  91st  of  Dseember.  The  inc^iaiaty 
of  an  infant  is  designed  of  course  for  his  own  protection, 
and  ita  general  effect  is  to  prerent  him  from  binding  him- 
self absdateiy  by  obligations.  In  the  matter  of  contracts, 
the  statement  has  generally  passed  cnirent  that  an  infants 
contrasts,  aisept  when  they  are  binding  for  special  reasoai^ 
•re.  either  void  or.ToidaUe,  i«.,  nnll,  «k  Mtio,  or  c^iaUe 
of  bong  ttiilllfied  by  the  infant  at  Ids  choice.  Contracts^ 
for  eiaunple,  which  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  infant  are 
said  to  be  absolntely  roid.  A  bond  with  a  penalty  is  for 
this  reason  declared  to  be  Toid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
alleged  by  the  more  recent  text- writers  that  the  words  roid 
and  Toidable  have  not  been  carefully  distingnished,  and 
that  a  contract  is  o'^bn  described  as  Toid  when  it  is  only 
meant  that  it  is  not  bindin|^  On  this  theoiy  sll  the  con- 
tracts of  an  infant  might  be  described  as  Toidable  at  bis 
option  ezcepti  those  few  which  are  absolntely  valid.  On 
his  Tradable  contracts  an  infant  may  sue  if  he  chooses  to 
do  so^  bnt  may  not  be  Aied.  Of  the  contracts  of  sn  infant 
whidi  are  binding  ab  imtio,  the  most  important  are  thoss  i«- 
kting  to  "  neeesssries."  Hie  word  is  need  in  an  extended 
signification  to  ooTer  <*  artidee  fit  to  maintain  the  person 
in  the  particolar  state,  degree,  'and  station  in  life  in  which 
he  is."  Whether  a  particular  thing  is  necessary  or  not 
is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  decided  1^  a  juty,  but  it  is  for 
the  judge  to  say  whetlier  it  is  prima  fade  of  a  descrip- 
tion such  that  it  may  be  a  necessary.  It  has  been  mini 
by  Jodgee,  without  consulting  the  jury,  that  the  follow- 
ing articles  were  not  necessary :— expensive  dinnen  snp- 
pbed  to  an  nndergradnate  in  his  priTate  rooms;  a  pair  of 
•ditaira  studs  costing  £2(i,  and  a  goblet  eostii^;  XIO,  for 
a  baronef  a  son ;  a  chronometer  wortii  jE68,  for  a  lieutenant 
in  the  naTy  ;  ornaments  to  the  Talue  of  XI 37.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  nndergradnate  has  been  allowed  a  gold 
watch  as  a  neoeasaiy ;  and  fiTeries  for  an  officer's  servant, 
money  paid  to  release  an  infant  from  q'eetment  or  diitresa, 
snd  necessaries  for  an  infant's  wife  have  all  been  held  to 
be  neeeasaries  of  sn  infsnt  An  olject,  in  itself  of  a 
chaiact^  to  be.  pronounced  a  necessary,  may' in  ^rticnlar 
eases  be  declared  not  necessary,  «.g.,  if  the  infsnt  is  ah«ady 
supplied  with  things  of  the  kind.  A  sealskin  waistcoat 
may  be  a  nsmnssiy  to  an  infant  of  good  fortune^  but  not 
if  he  haa  half  a  down  such  garmente  in  his  posi — =— 
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INFANT 


already.  Tho  penon  who  aopplies  goods  priitia  fane 
nseesiary  to  an  infant  must,  it  would  aeem,  take  the  risk 
of  their  taming  oat  to  be  anneceuary.  An  infant  ftaoda- 
lently  poaaing  himself  off  as  of  fall  age  and  contracting  oa 
that  foot'ng  will  be  held  boand  in  equity.  The  proteetion 
of  infanta  extends  lometimea  to  transactions  completed 
after  foil  age  :  the  relief  of  heirs  who  hare  been  indoced 
to  barter  awaj  their  expectations  is  an  example.  "  Catch- 
ing bargains,"  as  they  are  called,  throw-  on  the  persona 
claiming  the  benefit  of  them  the  harden  of  proving  their 
substantial  righteousness ;  and,  although  the  youth  of  the 
party  charged  is  not  an  essential  point,  it  is  generally  one 
of  the  facta  relied  on  as  showing  undue  influence. 

At  common  law  a  bargain  made  by  an  infant  might  be 
ratified  by  him  after  full  age,  and  would  then  become  in 
all  lespects  binding.  Lord  Tentatdsn's  Act  required  the 
ratification*  to  be  in  writing.  Bat  now  by  the  Infanta 
Belief  Act,  1874,  "all  contracts  entered  into  by  infants 
for  the  repayment  of  money  lent  or  to,  be  lent,  or  for  goods 
supplied  or  to  be  supplied  (other  than  eontracts  for  necea- 
saries),  and  all  accoants  stated,  shall  be  absolutely  Toid," 
and  "  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  promise  made  after  full  age  to  pay  any 
debt  contracted  during  infancy,  or  upon  any  ratification 
made  after  fall  age  of  any  promise  or  contract  made  daring 
infancy,  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  any  new  oon- 
aidetatioo  for  such  promise  or  ratification  after  full  age." 
It  has  been  held  in  a  recent  case  that  this  action  ap^ies 
to  promises  of  marriage,  so  that  where  an  infant  bad 
promised  marriage,  and  after  attaining  full  age  oontinued 
to  rsoognixe  the  promise,  no  action  aroee  on  the  breach. 
Bnt  an  actual  contract  of  marriage  may  be  lawfully  made 
by  persons  under  age.  Marriageable  age  ia  fourteen  in 
males  and  twelve  in  females.  Bo,  generally,  au  infant  may 
bind  himself  by  contract  of  apprenticeship  or  serrica. 
Sinee  the  passing  of  the  Wills  Act,  an  infant  is  unable  to 
make  a  wilL  Infancy  is  in  general  a  disqualification  for 
publio  offices  and  professions,  t.g.,  to  be  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment or  an  elector,  a  mayor  or  burgess,  a  <irieit  or  deacon, 
a  barrister  or  solicitor,  dec. 

The  custody  of  an  infant  belongs  in  the  first  place,  and 
against  all  other  persons,  to  the  father,  who  is  said  to  be 
"  tlw  guardian  of  his  children  by  nature  and  nnrtore ;"  and 
the  &ther  may  by  deed  or  will  dispooe  of  the  custody  or 
tuition  of  his  children  nntil  the  age  of  twenty-one.  If  the 
father  is  dead,  and  has  appointed  no  testamentary  guardian, 
thsmotheris  recognixedas''guardianbynatareaDdnurture.'' 
Bnt  the  children  must  be  brunght  up  in  the  father's  religion, 
aven  when  he  has  given  no  directions  on  the  subject ;  and 
it  appears  that  no  agreement  between  husband  and  wife 
to  the  contnry  effect  will  be  sustained.  VHien,  however, 
the  father  has  in  his  lifetiipe  suffered  the  children  to  be 
educated  in  their  mother's  religion,  he  may  be  held  to  have 
waived  hia  rights.  The  Court  of  Chancery  ia  unwilling  to 
embarrass  itaelf  by  departing  from  the  strict  mle^  and  an 
instance  is  recorded  of  a  child  which  had  beenedneated  from 
•i^t  to  fifteen  in  the  teneta  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
being  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  educated  in  the  religioo 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  right  of  the  &ther  to  the 
custody  of  the  child  will  be  enforced,  except  where  he  haa 
been  gnOty  of*  gross  immorality,  by  writ  of  Aoieo*  eerjwf, 
•a  long  as  a  child  is  within  the  age  of  nnrtore,'  wliieh  for 
malea  at  least  may  b*  taken  to  be  fourteen  yean.  Tie 
infant*  then  acquirea  a  n^t  of  election.  In  two  eases  a 
boy  over  fourteen  but  under  sixteen  haa  been  permitted 
by  the  court  to  choose,  when  the  father  had  aned  for  the 
enstodj  under  a  Aoico*  earpu*.  In.  the  case  of  female 
iaiaata,  the  courts  have  held  that  tli^y  do  not  acquire  the 
ri^t  of  deotion  till  sixtedi,  following  the  statute  of  Fliilip 
A  Mary  which  puniahes  the  abdaeti«k  of  maidana  ander 


that  age  as  a  criminal  offence.  These  rules  do  pot  apply 
to  illegitimate  children,  as  they  are  not  under  the  legal 
guardianship  of  the  putative  father  or  the  mother.  The 
ri^ts  of  the  father  or  mother  may  be  interfered  with  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  under  apeeial  cireumstancea,  auch 
as  cruelty,  immorality,  &c.  A  recent  Act  (36  &  37  Vict 
c.  13)  gives  power  to'  the  court  to  make  orders  for  the 
mother  of  an  infant  under  sixteen,  to  have  or  retain  the 
custody  of  auch  infant,  or  to  have  access  thereto,  dtCL  The 
same  statute  legalises  agreements  by  the  father  to  g^ve  up 
the  custody  and  control  of  children  to  the  wife.  The 
Divorce  Court  has  also  very  extensive  powers  of  regulating 
the  custody  and  maintenance  of  children,  in  exercising 
which  it  observes  the  same  limits  of  age  as  the  courts  of 
law  and  chancery. 

There  is  not  at  common  law  any  corresponding  obligation 
on  the  part  of  either  parent  to  maintain  or  edpcate  the 
children.  Thelegaldntieeofparentain  this  respect  are  only 
those  creiited  by  the  poor  laws  and  the  Elementary  Ednear 
tion  Act.  In  the  case,  however,  of  debts  contracted  by  a 
child  for  aecessariea,  the  authority  of  the  father  wonld  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  be  "  easily  implied." 

Beaidea  the  natural  gaardianship  uf  parents,  children 
may  in  varioua  other  waya  come  under  the  authority  of 
guaidiansL  A  iaeant  anthor  ^vea  the  following  as  a  com- 
plete list  of  gnardiaaa : — goa^Uaa  in  chivalry,  in  socage, 
in  natore,  by  nnrture,  by  election  of  the  infant,  by  statute 
(4  Hiilip  &  Mary  c.  8,  12  Chas.  IL  c.  24),  by  custom,  by 
appointment  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  foreign  guardians,  and  guardiana  a<( 
liUm  (Simpson's  Lom  of  IfrfmUt,  London,  1876).  Some 
of  theee  faava  already  been  noticed,  and  others  are  oheolete 
or  nearly  ao.  The  Act  of  Chas.  IL  enables  the  father  to 
appoint  a  testamentary  guirdian  to  his  children  during 
iobaey  or  any  leas  period,  who  shall  have  the  charge  of 
the  infauf  a  real  and  personal  estate.  The  Act  ia  not  to 
prqudioe  any  eustomary  guardianship,  such  aa  that  of  the 
City  of  London,  where,  according  to  ancient  bnt  now 
disused  eoatom,  the  goods  and  lands  of  the'  orphans  of 
freemen  are  in  the  eoatody  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
in  their  coort  of  orphans.  By  the  custom  df  Kent,  and 
by  the  wpmSiX  customs  of  oertain  manors,  the  lord  hae  the 
tight  of  appointing  gudrdiana  to  infant  tenants.  Guardian- 
ship by  socage  extends  only  to  lands  of  socage  tenure^  and 
belonga  to  the  next  of  blood  of  the  infant,  o^er  than  thoee 
who  might  succeed  to  the  estate  when  the  infant  diea.  It 
ends  when  the  infant  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen ;  after 
that  age,  or  'before  if  there  waa  no  guardian,  infants  were 
formerly  allowed  to  elect  a  guardian,  but  that  practice  is 
now  superseded  by  tiie  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
which  appoints  guardians  in  all  eases  where  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infants  to  do  so.  An  infant  under  a  guardian 
^ipointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  properly  a  "ward 
of  court,"  bnt  die  term  ia  also  applied  to  infants  brought 
under  the  authority  of  tile  court  although  no  guardian  be 
appointed.  The  office  and  duty  of  the  gaardiau  extend  to 
the  custody  and  control  of  the  infant,  to  his  education, 
maintenance,  and  advancement  out  of  any  property^  that 
may  be  available  therefor,  and  to  the  prevention  of  im- 
proper and  diapaiaging  marriagea.  The  office  of  guardian 
ia  strictly  a  trust,  the  ordinary  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  trustee  with  respect  to  property  being  accompanied 
1^  peculiar  rights  and  dnties  with  req)eot  to  tfa«  person 
of  the  eei(M  gut  tnul.  He  must  act  in  all  caaee  fbr  the 
benefit  of  the  in&nt,  and  may  not  put  himself  into  any 
pcaition  in  which  hia  interest  would  be  hostile  to  that  of 
the  infant  The  Court  of  Chaneeiy  haa  full  Jwisdietion 
oirar  gnaidiaas  of  every,  kind,  whether  afqpointed  by  itMlf 
crnoi^  and  if  it  cannot  aotnaBy  diamlai  a  taataneDtary 
fiuaidian,  it  mv  anpanede  him  and  entmst  tho  ehaise  of 
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A*  hfiwt  to  Mnw  otW  pwrnn  on  prq^  cmim  baiog 
riMwn  (Me  TBuans). 

An  infaot  ia  liable  to  m  dnl  action  for  torts  and  wrongfal 
Mti  eoaunitted  hj  him.  But,  ••  it  is  poieible  eometimea 
m  to  iluipe  the  plwadJTigi  in  an  action  ai  to  make  what  ia 
Id  nbrtaiice  a  right  arising  ont  of  contract  take  the  form 
d  a  light  arising  from  eiVfl  iqjuy,  care  is  taken  that  an 
intyit  IB  SBch  a  case  shaU  not  be  held  liable.  With  respect 
ts  erim^  mere  infancy  ia  not  a  defence,  bnt  a  ohild  nnder 
•enn  jears  of  age  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  eommit- 
tiag  a  erifflie,  and  between  seven  and  fourteen  his  capaafy 
nqaires  to  ba  affirmatiTely  proved.  After  fourteen  an 
inbnt  is  Jdli  cfgpas. 

Tha  bv  al  SootUnd  foUam  tha  leading  piindplat  of  tlis  Bomaa 
kv.  The  poiod  of  minori^  (which  md*  at  twenty^one)  U  dlTidfd 
hto  t*o  •fa^ci,  that  of  abaomt*  inoapadtf  (until  tha  age  of  fonrteeu 
iamdea,  aad  twalTe  in  fanalaa),  dmug  vhich  the  mrnor  ia  In 
fapOaii^,  and  that  of  partial  ineaiaelty  (bcrtwaan  fonitaen  and 
tMofy^oeX  during  which  ha  ia  ondat  euiaton.  The  gnardiana 
(cr  toton)  of  tha  CopQ  are  either  tatota-nominata  (appointed  bj  the 
■ther  ia  hte  wil^;  tatoia-at-law  (being  the  next  male  agnate  of 
tnsty-Sra  yaaia  of  agt),  in  delholt  of  tatora-nominate ;  or  totoia- 
datin,  upMBted  by  rajral  warrant  In  defralt  of  tha  other  two.  Mo 
aet  imtVf  tha  pupil,  or  aotion  raiaed  in  hia  name,  haa  any  affect 
viflmt  tha  intarpuaition  of  a  gnardian.  ARar  fourteen,  all  aata 
lout  by  a  minor  haring  eoratora  are  roid  without  their  cononrranca. 
IniT  deed  in  noaege,  whether  during  pnpllarity  or  minority,  and 
lAemar  anthaiiaed  or  not  by  tatora  or  eoratora,  ia  liable  to  redne- 
tioaeapioof  of  "leaion,"<.e.,  of  material  i]^}unr,  doe  to  the  faot  of 
aoaagi^  either  thraagh  the  weakneea  of  the  minor  himaelf  or  the 
iapradanoa  or  na^lgaioa  of  hia  onratora.  Damage  in  fact  ariaing 
m  a  eontraet  in  itaalf  jnat  and  reaaonable  woud  not  be  leaion 
^'i*'"'!?  to  natitatian.  Deada  in  nonage,  other  than  thoaa  which 
are  ahauutal^  nnll  ai  iuMa,  mnat  be  challenged  within  the  fuad- 
-" — '-—i  MitU,  or  four  yeara  after  majority. 


Ia  many  Btataa  thia  ia  fixed  at  eighteaf.  There  ia  aome  diTereity 
<t  paraoa  aa  to  tha  age  at  which  a  pereoa  can  make  a  will  of  real 
ar  foaonal  eatata.  (KB-) 

INFANTICIDE  The  history  of  infanticide  as  an 
stefaaio  institution  haa  already  been  referred  to  in  the 
artida  FoxraiHJira  Hobficau  (toL  ix.  pi,  481).  Clhiidren 
of  both  sezss  were  sacrificed  as  religions  offerings.  Indeed, 
in  some  cases,  e.g.,  in  expiations  for  sacrilege,  the  boy,  as 
bong  the  nobler  diild,  was  preferred.  But  what  may  be 
eaOad  tiie  normal  infanticide  of  early  society  was  probably 
sonfbied  to  girls.  The  custom  is  in  certain  places  and  for 
certain  periods  ezpUinad  by  the  system  of  exogamy ;  bat 
much  moce  generoly,  as  in  China  at  the  present  day,  it  ia 
simply  an  illustration  of  what  Kalthns  would  call  a 
"  positiTe  check,"  the  reckless  propagation  of  children  far 
ontnuming  tha  means  of  snbsistouce  which  the  energy  of' 
te  parenta  can  provide.  Infanticide  still  snrvives  among 
msny  savage  raees ;  and,  where  the  neceasity  for  strong 
warriors  is  felt,  a  selection  is  sometimes  made  of  the  weaker 
ehildren  for  destruction.  But  this  political  element  seldom 
eatea  into  the  custom.  It  is  becaose  girls  cannot  provide 
ibr  tiiemsdves  that  they  are  kflled. 

Vore  complex  were  the  leading  forms  of  infanticide  in 
India,  now  suppressed  by  the  wise  action  of  the  British 
Qov^mnent  The  practiee,  though  forbidden  by  both  the 
Tedas  and  the'  Koran,  preivailed  among  the  Bi^pnts  and 
eertaiB  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  Among  the  aristocra- 
tle  B^jpnts,  for  example,  it  was  thoni(ht  dishonour 
able  tliat  a  giri  should  remain  unmarried.  Moreover,,  a 
giri  may  not  marry  below  her  caste ;  she  ought  to  many 
Imt  saperior,  or  at  least  her  eqnaL  This  reasoning  was 
ohrioosly  most  powerful  with  the  highest  castes,  in  which, 
aeeordiagiy,  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  was  paiufqlty 
apoarsBb  Bnt,  assuming  marriage  to  be  possible,  it  is 
mmoosly  expensive  to  die  bride's  fitther.  He  has  to  make 
gifts  of  Money,  clothes,  jeweU,  and  sweetmeats  to  the  btide- 
gnom'a  nla^ea ;  and  when  the  marriage  cenmony  oomes, 


be  has,  chiefly  owing  to  the  auctions  of  the  Brihmans  and 
Bhats  or  minstrels,  to  face  a  lavish  expenditure  on  feasts 
which  in  the  case  of  soma  ri^jte  has  been  known  to  reach 
more  than  ,£100,000.  To  avoid  aU  this,  the  Bi^  put  killed 
a  certain  proportion  of  his  dan^tera, — sometimes  in  a  very 
singular  way.  A  pill  of  tobacoo  and  bhang  might  be  given 
to  tiie  newborn  child  to  swallow;  or  it  was  drowned  in 
milk;  or  the  mother's  breast  was  smeared  with  opinm  or 
the  jniee  of  the  poisonous  Dalura.  A  common  form  was 
to  cover  the  child's  mouth  with  a  plaster  of  cow-dung 
before  it  drew  breath.  Infanticide  was  also  practised  to  a 
small  extent  by  some'aeete  of  the  aboriginal  Kandhs,  and  by 
tha  poorer  hill  tribes  of  the  Himalayas.  Where  infanticide 
ooenis  in  India,  though  it  really  reste  on  the  economic 
facts  stated,  there  is  usually  some  poetical  tradition  of 
its  wigin.  Ths  msasures  against  the  practice  were  begnn 
towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century  1^  Jonathan  Duncan 
and  llajor  Walker.  They  were  continued  by  a  series  of 
able  and  earnest  officers  during  the  present  century.  One 
of  its  chief  stents,  representing  many  minor  events,  was 
the  Umriteur  durbar  of  18SS,  which  was  arranged  l^  the 
late  Lord  Lawrencei  A^  that  great  meeting  the  chiefs 
reaiding  in  the  Punjab  and  the  traas-Sntlq  states  signed 
aiv  agreement  engaging  to  expel  from  caste  every  one  who 
committed  infanticide,  to  adiopt  fixed  and  moderate  rates 
of  marriage  expenses,  and  to  exclude  from  these  ceremonies 
the  minateeb  and  beggars  who  had  so  greatly  swoUen  the 
expense.  Aceording  to  the  present  law,  if  the  female 
children  fall  below  a  certain  percentage  in  any  tract  or 
among  any  tribe  in  northern  India  where  infanticide 
formerly  prevailed,  the  suspected  village  is  placed  under 
police  supervision,  the  cost  being  cliarged  to  the  locality. 
By  these  measures,  together  with  a  strictly  enforced  system 
of  reporting  births  and  deaths,  infanticide  has  been  idmost 
trampled  out;  although  aome  of  the  Bi^put  clans  keep 
their  female  offqtring  suspiciously  dose  to  the  lowest 
average  which  seonres  thsm  from  surveiUancci 

The  modem  crime  of  infanticide  shows  no  symptom  of 
diminution  in  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  In  sll  of 
them  it  is  clqsely  connected  with  illegitiiqacy  in  the  class 
of  farm  fad  domsetio  servanta:  The  crime  is  generally 
committed  by  tha  mother  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  concealment  of  her  shame,  snd  in  other  eases,  where 
shame  has  not  survived,  in  order  to  escape  the  burden  of 
her  child's  support.  The  paramour  sometimes  aids  in  the 
crime,  which  is  not  confined  to  unmarried  mothers.  The 
ease  with  which  affiliation  orders  are  obtained  in  Great 
Britain  must  sav»  the  lives  of  many  children.  In  France, 
where  the  inquiry  into  paternity  is  forbidden,  a  controversy 
still  goes  on  ss  to  the  inflpenoe  of  hospitals  for  "assisted 
children,"  which  are  said  to  save  life  at  ths  expense  of 
morality.  It  seems  certain  that  the  great  administrative 
change  involved  in  dosing  the  "  tour  "  at  these  hospitals  has 
not  perceptibly  affected  infantidde  in  France.  The  laws 
of  the  European  stetes  differ  widdy  on  this  subject, — aome 
of  them  treajbing  infanticide  as  a  special  crime,  others 
regarding  it  merdy  as  a  case  of  murder  of  unusually 
dMoult  proot 

In  the  law  of  England,  the  inexcusable  killing  of  infante 
is  theoretically  murder.  The  infsnt  must  of  course  be  a 
human  being  in  the  legal  sense ;  and  "  a  child  becomes  a 
human  being  when  it  haa  oompletdy  proceeded  in  a  living 
steto  from  the  body  of  ita  mother,  whether  it  has  breathed 
or  not,  and  whether  it  haa  an  independent  dnnlation  or 
not,  and  whether  the  nard  string  is  severed  or  not ;  and 
the  killing  of  such  a  child  is  homicide  when  it  dies  after 
birth  in  consequence  of  i^juriesrecaivad  before^  during,  or 
after  birth.'  A  child  in  the  womb,  or  in  the  act  of  birth, 
though  it  Di^  have  breathed,  is  therefore  not  a  human 
being,  the  kuling  of  wUeh  amounta  to  homidde>    The 
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older  law  of  child  marder  nnder  *  atatate  of  Jomei  L 
coDsiated  of  emel  pretamptions  against  ths  mothw,  aad  it 
waB  not  till  1803  that  trials  for  that  offence  wer«  placed 
under  the  ordinary  roles  of  evidence  There  nov  is  a 
presumption,  said  to  be  based  on  considerations  of 
homanitjr,  that  every  nsirbom  child  fonnd  dead  is  bom 
dead  nntil  the  contrary  is  very  clearly  shown.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  of  British  medical  jurists 
that  this  presumption  has  tended  to  increase  infanticide. 
Apart  from  this,  the  technical  definition  of  human  life  has 
excited  a  good  deal  of  comment  and  some  indignation. 
The  definition  allows  many  wicked  acts  to  go  nnpnnished. 
The  experience  of  assises  in  England  show*  that  many 
children  are  killed  when  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  they 
were  wholly  bom.  The  distinction  taken  by  the  law  has 
probably  by  tliia  time  reached  the  minds  of  the  class  to 
which  most  of  the  unhappy  mothera  belong.  Partly  to 
meet  this  complaint,  it  was  suggested  to  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission of  1866  that  killing  during  birth,  or  within  seven 
days  thereafter,  should  be  an  ^enoe  punishable  with 
penal  servitude.  The  second  complaint  is  of  an  opposite 
character, — partly  that  infanticide  by  mothers  is  not  &  fit 
subject  for  capital  punishment,  and  partly  that,  whatever 
be  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  act,  juries  will  not  convict 
or  the  executive  will  not  cany  out  the  sentence.  Earl 
Buasell  gave  expression  to  this  feeling  when  he  proposed 
that  no  capital  sentence  should  be  pronounced  upon  mothers 
for  the  killing  of  children  within  six  months  after  birtL     I 

It  is  a  statutory  offence,  under  24  &  35  Vict  c.  100,  to  i 
administer  poison  or  any  noxious  thing  to  a  woman  with 
child  with  mtent  to  procure  her  miscarriage,  or  to  use  any  I 
instrament  for  the  same  purpose^  the  maximum  punish- 1 
ment  being  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  previous  law  had 
drawn  the  distinction  of  "  quick  with  child,"  and  in  such 
cases  had  punished  capitally.  It  was  a  very  old  con- 
troversy among  tha  philosopher*  and  physicians  of 
antiquity,  when  the  foetus  osased  to  be  part  vuetntm  mofru 
and  became  "vital,"  or,  as  it  was, afterwards  called,  "ani- 
mate." The  law  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  putting  down 
the  degraded 'and  wicked  trade  in  abortion.  There  can  be 
po  doubt  from  the  French  and  American  treatises  of  Gallaid 
end  Storer  that  the  crime  prevuls  extensively,  and  even  in 
classes  of  society  in  which  infanticide  proper  would  not  be 
thought  of  without  a  shudder. 

Under  the  same  statute  it  is  a  miademeanonir  punishable 
by  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  as  a  maximum, 
to  endeavour  to  ooneeal  the  birth  of  a  child  by  any  secret 
disposition  of  its  dead  body,  whether  the  child  died  befoni, 
after,  or  at  its  birth.  This  does  not  apply  to  very  premature 
births,  where  it  was  impossible  that  the  foetus  should  be 
alive.  But  it  does  apply  to  all  those  numerous  oases  where 
the  child's  body,  without  being  actually  hidden,  is  placed 
where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  fonnd  except  by  accident,  or 
upon  search.  Lastly,  nnder  the  same  statute  it  is  a 
misdemeanour  punishable  by  five  years'  penal  servitude,  aa 
a  maximum,  to  abandon  or  expose  a  child  nnder  the  age  of 
two  yean,  so  aa  to  endanger  its  Jife,  or  to  infliet  permanent 
injury,  actual  or  probable,  upon  its  health. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  infanticide  prevails 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  one  time  a  large  number 
of  children  were  murdered  in  England  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  burial  money  from  a  benefit  elnb.* 
In  1871  the  House  of  Commons  found  it  neceeaary  to 
appoint'  a  select  committee  "to  inquire  as  to  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  deetraction  of  the  lives  of  infants 
pat  out  to  nune  for  hire  by  their  parenta."    The  trials  of 
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Margaret  Water*  and  Mary  RaU  called  attention  to  tlw 
infamous  rsbitions  between  the  lying-in  houses  and  the 
baby-farming  houses  of  London.  The  form  wss  gone 
through  of.  paying  a  ridicnlously  insufficient  snm  for  the 
maintenance  A  the  child.  "Lnproper  and  insufficient 
food,"  said  the  committee,  "  opiates,  drugs,  crowded  rooms, 
bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  wilful  neglect  are  sure  to 
be  followed<in  a  few  months  by  dianhcea,  convulsions,  and 
wasting  away."  These  unfortunate  children  were  nearly  all 
illegitimate,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  hand-nursed, 
and  not  breast-nursed,  goes  some  way  (according  to  the 
experience  of  the  FoundUng  Hospital  and  the  Magdalene 
Home)  to  explain  the  great  mortality  among  tiiem.  Such 
children,  when  nursed  by  their  mothers  in  the  workhouse, 
generally  live.  The  practical  result  of  the  committee  of 
1871  was  the  Act  of  1872,  35  <b  86  Vict  c.  38,  which 
provides  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  all  houses  in 
which  more  than  one  child  nnder  the  age  of  one  year  an 
received  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-four  hours.  No 
licence  is  granted  by  the  justices  of  the  peaoe^  unless  the 
house  is  suitable  for  the  purpoee,  and  its  owner  a  person  of 
good  character  and  able  to  maintain  the  ohildren.  Offences 
against  the  Act,  including  wilful  neglect  of  the  children 
even  in  a  suitable  house,  are  punishable  by  a  fine  ot  £5  ot 
six  months'  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

The  law  of  Scotland  also  treats  the  unlawfnl  killing 
of  completely  bom  infants  a*  murder.  In  such  cases 
a  verdict  of  culpable  homicide  is  usually  returned,  the 
punishment  being  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
Still  more  commonly  the  charge  of  concealment  of  pregnancy 
is  made  nnder  the  Act  49  Geo.  IIL  c  14,  the  maximum 
punishment  being  two  years'  imprisonment  It  must  be 
shown  that  the  WMnan  concealed  her  condition  during  the 
whole  period  of  pregnancy,  and  did  not  call  for  help  at  the 
birth.  Unlawfully  procuring  abortion,  whether  by  dmgs 
or  instruments,  is  also  a  crime  known  to  the  common  law 
ot  Scotland,  the  puniihment  being  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment  acoonling  to  circumstances.  In  a  variety  of 
ease*,  which  do  not  admit  of  general  statement,  convictions 
have  also  bean  obtained  against  parents  of  exposing  and 
deserting  childrMi  or  pladdg  them  in  danger,  and  of  cruel 
and  wuwtnral  treatment  and  neglect 

Infanticide  wilt  have  to  be  further  considered  nnder 
the  heading  Mzdioxl  JuiOBPxtTiXKCE.  For  that  branch 
of  the  subject  the  works  of  Tardieu  and  Taylor  are  the 
most  Important  and  recent  authorities,'  See  also  White- 
head On  Abortiou  and  Steriiity,  and  the  work*  of  Qallaid 
and  Storer  already  referred  to, 

AMio^rapAy. — B«(idM  a  mj  km  Bumbar  of  theaei  and  spedsl 
diantabons,  and  the  ehsptan  on  ue  aal;j<ct  in  the  kadiag  works 
in  msdical  Jaiiiprodanca,  tlia  following  era  tba  most  importaat 
work^on  inikoticida.  Flouoi}na^  Cemmmtarita  Jttdieut  i»froci»- 
$u$  aiminalm  ntptr  hcmieldu,  tm/amHebUo,  ko.,  1736 ;  ▼.  Hon- 
tar^    VtietrtahUji  tf  Ou  Sims  ff  Iltmitr  in  BaMard  CUldn»i 

itaUr,  Faria,  180S;  Hahon,  Jh  S-ay-oiUJuS^i/UuHtr  te 
Nm-Barn  CltiUrm,  tranalstad  by  Johnaon,  Lancaatar,  ISIS; 
jkmwmith,  Utdieo-Ugal  E—ny  m  In^KMt,  Kdin.,  1828; 
Commin,  Pneft  ^  In/imtlcidt  OimiuUml,  London,  18t( ;  Bjan, 
aUUMunhrinat  Sanitary  and  Sociai£tariiit$,lWS,  and/ivte- 
HeitU,  Hi  Lau,  Prtvalmei,  Pmmtiim,  and  Biibry,  Loodao,  1883; 
Knnxa,  Jkr  Xindmnord,  UMcritek  «.  kritlidi  daijulM,  Laipaio, 
1880  ;  OraaToa,  OtwrmMnu  on  torn*  tf  (lU  »tmn»  ^  IirfttnUaUU, 
Hanebaatar,  1863,  and  Oiirvationt  m  Oil  £am  r^trrtng  to  Ckild 
Jlurdtr  and  Criminal  Abarlion,  MaDdustar,  1884 ;  Stoter  sad 
Haaid,  Criminal  Abortion,  iU  JVotura,  AMmet,  owl  Zaw,  Bostoa, 
1868  i  Tardian,  Itiui*  m4d..Ug.  ot  eUniquo  our  ravoritmtnl.  Partly 
1864,  and  Ando  mid.-Ut.  our  Fitrfmiieido,  Paria,  1880;  Tool- 
mooeha,  Htudoo  our  VinfcoMoidt  ot  la  yaiinii  eoMo  ov  timulio 
Fkria,  1876  ;  Oallard,  Do  rarorlointnt  auaoM  do  vw  mod-lof., 
Paria,  1878;  Tbara  ara  aafnal  worka  dasoruiag  Indian  lafsnticiaa. 
Tha bast  known  ia /yimWeMi;  fliQy^n,  Iitgnoo,amd  Simroootou, 
_  Saa  sJao  the  worlM  <a  SlooiSi 


London,  I8S7,  by  J.  Cara  Browna. 
Connaok,  andTnlaon. 
INFANTUY.    See  Abut. 
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INFINITESIMAL    CALCULUS 


HlSTOXICAI.  iHTBODucnoir. 

THE  mathematinl  and  pbyaieal  leleneas  o««  their 
present  great  derelopmeiit  to  the  intiodnetion  of  the 
infinitesimal  calenlas.  The  power,  for  example,  of  that 
ealeniiu  as  an  instrument  of  analysis  has  vasU^  exteided 
the  leienoe  o(  geometry,  so  that  the  inTestigations  of  the 
ancient  Oreeks  go  bnt  a  short  way  into  the  field  of  know- 
ledge which  has  been  laid  open  by  the  modem  method; 
die  diseoTcrie*  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonina  are  now  easy 
dednetions  trom  its  more  extended  resnlts. 

So  long  as  the  early  geometers  confined  their  apeenlations 
to  the  comparison  of  ^  areas  of  rectilinear  figures  they 
eneonntared  little  dilBenlty.  They  readily  showed  that 
the  determination  of  tlje  area  of  any  such  figure  can  be 
ledneed  to  that  of  a  rectangle,  or  of  a  aqoars,  and  thus  be 
completely  effected.  Thu  prooess  of  finding  areas  was 
named  the  "  method  of  qoadrynres,"  I(  failed,  howerer, 
when  they  attempted  to  determine  the  areas  bounded  by 
eurrod  lines,  or  the  surfaces  of  the  elementary  solids  such 
as  the  right  cone  and  the  sphere.  In  treating  of  these 
the  ancients  found  it  neceesary  to  introduce  new  notions 
and  modes  of  demonstration  into  geometiy,  and  the  difi- 
cvlty  of  comparing  the  areas  of  enrrilinear  with  those  of 
reetOinear  figures  gave  rise  to  the  "method  of  exhaos- 
tions."  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  method  eon- 
uata  in  coneeinng  the  continual  approach  of  two  Taiying 
magnitodes  to  a  fixed  intermediate  magnitude^  with  which 
they  nerer  become  identical,  though  they  may  approach  it 
to  within  less  than  any  assignable  difference.  For  example, 
«  polygon  may  be  iuaeribe '.  in  a  cirde,  and  another  dr- 
Cttmseribed  to  it,  each  differing  from  it  by  leM  than  any 
assignable  are& ;  hence  tlie  ancients  may  hare  eondnded 
that  areas  of  circles  hsTe  to  each  other  the  same  ratio  as 
the  similar  polygons  inscribed  in  or  circumscribed  to  them, 
— that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  sqnaree  of  the  radiL  But,  as 
this  kind  of  proof  was  of  a  different  nature  from  that  by 
which  the  mure  elementary  doctrines  were  estal>lished, 
th«  Gieek  geometers  fortified  it  bT  *  redmelio  ad 
abnrduwi, — proving^  in  the  abore  example,  that  the 
square  of  the  zadin*  of  one  eirele  is  to  that  of  another 
as  the  area  of  the  former  is  to  a  s^  ace  whieh  is  neither 
lea  nor  greater  than  the  latter,  and  therefore  ttaetly 
equal  to  iL 

By  the  hid  of  this  method  Archimedes  arrired  at  his 
great  geometrical  disooveriee.  He  determined  that  die 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  ehrcle  lies 
between  3f  and  3^,  by  considering  the  regular  polygons 
of  ninety-six  sides  whidi  may  be  inscribed  in  or  circum- 
scribed to  the  circle.  He  proved  that  the  area  of  a 
segment  of  a  parabola  cut  off  by  any  chord  equals  two- 
thuds  of  a  panllelogram  included  between  the  chord  and 
the  parall^  tangent  to  the  cunre.  He  determined  the 
qosdiatnre  of  the  ellipse.  In  the  cnrres  named  after  him 
the  "  spirals  of  Archimedes,"  he  showed  how  to  draw  a 
tangent  at  any  point,  and  also  determined  the  area  of  atay 
portion. 

In  space  of  three  dimensions,  Archimedes  proTed  that 
tlie  surface  of  a  sphere  equals  four  times  that  of  one  of  ita 
great  circles,  that  the  anrface  of  a  spherical  cap  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  a  circle  the  length  of  whose  radius  is  the 
dittiiTf  from  the  Tertex  of  the. cap  to  any  point  on  its 
bonnding  circle;  that  a  sphere  has  a  Tolnme  which  is 
two4hircb  of  that  of  a  cylinder  circumscribed  to  it,  and 
that  their  surfaces  are  in  the  same  ratio.  Further,  the 
same  method  of  exhanstions  furnished  Arthimedes  with 
liie  «abature  of  conoid*  and  spheroids,  as  he  termed 


surfaces  generated  by  the  reTolntion  of  the  puabola,  tha 
hyperbola,  and  the  dlipee. 

During  nearly  two  thousand  years  no  new  method 
enabled  mathematicians  to  rise  to  a  higher  generality  than 
that  attained  in  the  works  of  the  great  Oraek  geometers. 
The  celebrated  Kepler  was  the  first  to  extend  the  resnlts 
of  Archimedes.  In  his  treatise  entitled  Xova  Stertoautria 
Doliomm,'  «eeasn(  tUnomttrim  Arckimtdem  mpplemtntum 

S16I0),i  he  discussed  a  number  of  solids  of  reTolution,— 
or  example^  thoaa  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic 
section  about  any  ordinate,  or  a  tangent  at  the  vertex, 
or  any  line  within  or  without  the  curve.  Thus  he  con- 
sidered some  ninety  new  solids,  and  proposed  problems 
concerning  them;  of  these,  problems  he  reeolved  only  s 
few  of  the  most  simple.  In  this  treatise  he  intrtxluced 
for  the  first  time  the  name  and  notion  of  "infinity" 
into  the  language  of  geometiy.  Thna,  he  considered  a 
cinle  as  composed  of  an  "infinite"  number 'of  triangles, 
having  their  eommon  vertex  at  the  eentre,  and  forming 
the  circnmferenoe  by  their  bases.  In  lilce  manner  he 
regarded  a  cone  as  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
pyramids,  having  their  vertices  at  ita  vertex,  and  stsnd* 
ing  on  an  infinite  number  of  triangular  bases,  bounded 
by  the  dreular  base  of  the  cone.  It  may  also  be  noted 
that  Kepler  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  increment  of 
a  variable — the  ordinate  of  a  curve,  for  example — is  evan^ 
escent  for  values  infinitely  near  a  maximum  or  minimum 
value  of  the  variable.  This  remark  contains  the  germ  of 
the  rule  for  determining  "maxima"  end  "minima,"  given 
hy  Format  about  twenty  years  subseqnendy. 

Several  years  after  Kepler  had  given  hia  method  of 
determining  volumes  of  revolution,  another  celebrated 
theory,  of  a  aimilar  kind, — ^the  "  geometry  of  indivisibles  " 
(16S6)  of  Cavalieri,  professor  of  geometry  at  Bologna, — 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  which  science  has  made  in 
modern  timei.  In  this  work  lines  were  considered  ss 
composed  of  an  infinite  nnmber  of  points,  surfaces  of  lines, 
and  'xilids  of  surfaces.  For  example,  if  the  perpendicular 
of  a  triangle  be  divided  into  an  infinite  nnmber  of  equal 
partly  and  throni^  each  point  of  .division  a  line  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  base  and  terminated  by  the  sides,  then, 
aoooiding  to  Cavalieri,  we  may  consider  the  area  of  the 
trian(^  as  the  sum  of  all  these  parallel  lines,  regarded  as 
its  elements.  Again,  as  these  parallels  form  a  series  in 
arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the  fliat  term  is  ceio^  this 
sum  is  represented  by  half  the  product  of  the  last  term  and 
the  number  of-terma.  Now  the  base  is  the  last  term, 
and  the  altitude  measures  the  nnmber  of  terms ;  thus  he 
deduced  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  area  of  a  triangle. 
Oavalieri  applied  his  method  to  a  nnmber  of  problems,  such 
as  finding  die  Tolomes  of  pyramids^  the  areas  of  certain 
simple  carves  of  the  parabolic  species,  the  determination  of 
centres  of  gravity,  £e.;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was 
the  first  who  gave  an  accnrata  demonstration  of  the  well- 
known  properties  of  the  centre  of  graviw,  originally 
announced  by  Pappus,  but  commonly  called  Quldin's 
theoraBs,  It  is  aeoordiogly  to  Oavalieri,  and  not  to 
Onldin,  that  the  credit  is  due  of  having  made  the  first 
advance  beyond  Pappus.  Oavalieri's  method  is  analogoas 
to  that  employed  in  the  integral  calenlna,  the  "  indivisible  " 
being  that  which  has  since  been  styled  the  "differential 
element  *  of  the  integral 


'  Thu  work  ia  anltiigid  tram  Ui  urliw  Strtotutria  IMiarmm 
nnarlonm  (1606),  vUsh  orlgimt^  Id  a  diipnta  with  a  Mllar  of 
visa  aa  to  tha  propar  malliod  of  gaaginf  tha  aontaota  ff  a  nak,  TV' 
ae«9wita  (or  ita  ttnaga  tltl«. 
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"nt*  metliod  of  CaTftlien  wu  Mvenljr  eritieiiad  ly 
some  of  hia  contemporariea,  mors  eapecitdly  by  Gnldin. 
They  alleged  that,  since  a  line  hn  no  breadth,  no 
number  of  right  lines,  however  great,  when  taken 
together,  conld  make  np  a  plane  area.  Thit  objection 
was  answered  by  Cavalieri ;  but  the  reply  was  stated  in 
the  clearest  form  by  Pascal,  who  observed  (letiier  to  M. 
de  Carcavi,  1658)  that  the  method  of  indivisibles  possessed 
•11  the  rigour  of  that  of  exhaustions,  from  which  it  differed 
only  in  the  manner  of  expression,  and  that,  when  we  con- 
ceive an  area  as  a  sum  of  a  system  of  parallel  ordinates,  we 
mean  in  reality  an  indefinite  number  of  rectangles  under 
the  several  ordinates,  and  -the  small  equal  portions  into 
which  we  conceive  the  common  perpendicular  to  these 
ordinates  to  be  divided.  This  passage  is  retnarkablb — as 
was  well  observed  by  Camot — as  it  shows  that  the  notion 
of  mathematical  infinity,  as  now  employed,  was  not  strange 
to  the  geometers  of  that  time ;  for  it  is  clear  that  Pascal 
employed  the  word  "  indefinite  "  in  the  samcsignification  as 
we  now  attach  to  the  word  "  infinite,"  ami  that  he  called 
"small"  that  which  is  now  called  "infinitelysmall,"  alsp  that 
he  neglected  these  small  quantities  in  comparison  with 
finite  quantiUes-r-thus  he  regarded  as  simple  rectangles  the 
small  portions  of  the  area  of  the  carve  comprised  between 
two  consecutive  ordinates,  neglecting  the  small  triangles 
which  have  for  their  bases  the  differences  of  these  ordinates. 
Carnot  adds  that  no  person  attempted  to  reproach  Pascal 
with  want  of  rigour  in  his  demonstrations. 

Pascal  applied  the  method  of  Cavalieri  with  eminent 
success  to  the  investigation  of  properties  of  the  cycloid,  and 
other  problems.  His  researches,  according  to  D'Alembert, 
closely  approach  to  the  integral  calculus,  and  form  the  con- 
nexion between  the  methods  of  Archimedes  and  of  Ifewton. 

The  most  important  application,  however,  of  Cavalieri's 
method  was  that  of  Wallis,  Savilian  professor  at  Oxford, 
who,  in  1655,  gave  an  admirable  specimen  of  this  method 
in  his  Arithmetica  Ii\finitor»m,  tive  nova  Mtlhodut  in- 
quirendi  in  CurvUinearum  Quadraturam.  Pursuing  Cava- 
lieri's views,  he  reduced  the  problem  of  finding  the  areas 
of  a  large  number  of  curves,  and  the  volumes  of  solids  of 
revolution,  to  the  summation  of  the  powers  of  the  terms 
of  arithmetical  aeries,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of 
terms, — or  rather  to  ib»  determination  of  the  ratio  of  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  all  such  powers  of  the  terms  to  the 
like  power  of  the  last  term. 

For  example,  in  the  series  of  square  numbers  0,  1,  4,  9, 

16,  dec,  the  ratio  of  the  mean  to  the  last  is,  for  the  first 

xi.       .  0+1+4     ,       ,     ,     xv    u    1.        0+1  +  4+9 

three  terms,  ^^-j-^-r  -  i  t  xV ;  for  'te  first  four, 


'4+4+4 
>  J  +  ^ ;  .for  the  first  five. 


0+1+4+9+16 


'9+0+9+9 

16  +  i6+Ut+16+,16  ~  ^  ■*■  "' 
in  like  manner  the  next  fraction  is  |  +  ,\p  Hence  Wallia 
noticed  that  the  fractions  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  J ; 
nnd,  as  the  denominators  in  the  fractions  -fj,  -f^,  ^,  ,\,. 
form  an  arithmetical  series,  with  a  common  duerence  6,  it 
follows  that,  when  the  number  of  terms  is  indefinitely 
increased,  the  resulting  fraction  becomes  ultimately  j^. 

Wallis  applied  the  same  method  to  the  series  0, 1',  2',  3*, 
&c.,  and  found  without  difficulty  that  the  aforesaid  ratio 
is  ^  in  this  case ;  and  so  generally.  He  also  introduced  into 
analysis  the  notation  of  fractional  indicei  instead  of  radicals, 
and  extended  his  metliod  of  summation  to  series  proceeding 
by  fractional  powers  of  the  natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  &e. 
Wallis  was  enabled  by  these  principles  to  obtain  the  areas 
of  many  curves,  and  the  volumes  of  solids  which  had  not 
been  previously  found.  He  also,  by  aid  of  this  method, 
combined  with  the  principles  of  "  interpolation,"  arrived  at 
his  well-known  expression  for  r,  viz. : — 
»  2vl  £«  6-8 
4"j-8'5-5"T^ 


Again,  in  h\»  treatise  De  Curv.  recti/.  (1660),  Wallia 
showed  that  certain  curras  were  capable  of  being  "  recti- 
fied," or  that  straight  lines  might  be  found  to  which  they 
were  exactly  equal,  a  remark  which  was  very  soon  verified 
by  a  young  English  mathematician  William  Keil,  who, 
by  Wallis's  method,  obtained  in  1660  the  length  of  any  arc 
of  a  semicubical  parabola.  This  is  the  first  eurre  diat 
was  rectified.  The  cycloid  is  the  second ;  its  rectification 
was  effected  by  Sir  0.  Wren  {PhU.  Trani.,  1673).  The 
methods  we  have  thus  fsr  considered  were  more  especially 
precursory  to  the  integral  calculus,  having  mainly  refer- 
ence to  tiie  quadrature  of  curves  and  cu1»ture  of  solids. 
We  now  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  tangents  to 
curves,  in  which  the  differential  calculus  may  be  said  to 
have  originated. 

The  great  discovery  of  Descartes  in  his  applieatiou  of 
algebra  to  geometry  (1637)  imparted  to  the  latter  science 
the  character  of  abstraction  and  generality  which  distin- 
guishes modern  from  ancient  geometry.  By  it  the  study 
of  curves  was  brought  under  the  domain  of  analysis,  and  in- 
steadof  investigation  being  restricted  to  particularproperties 
of  a  few  isolated  curves,  as  it  had  been  hitherto,  general 
views  and  methods  applicable  to  all  curves  were  introduced. 

Hence  the  general  problem  of  drawing  tangents  to 
curved  lines  started  immediately  into  prominence.  It  waa 
found  necessary  to  depart  from  the  definition  of  tan- 
gents given  by  the  ancient  geometers,  and  to  consider 
them  in  other  points  of  view.  A  tangent,  accordingly, 
came  to  be  regarded  either  (1)  as  a  secant  oE  which  the 
points  of  intenection  became  coincident ;  or  (3)  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  element  of  the  curve,  regarded  as  a 
polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides ;  or  (3)  as  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultant  motion  by  which  the  curve  may  bn 
described.  The  first  view  was  that  of  Descsrtes  and 
Fermat ;  the  second  was  introduced  by  Barrow,  who  thus 
simplified  the  metiiod  of  Fermat ;  and  the  third  was  that 
of  BobervaL 

Deaeartes's  method  of  drawing  a  tangent  consisted  in 
supposing  a  circle  (whose  centre  he  placed  on  the  axis  of  x) 
to  out  the  curve  in  two  points ;  then,  if  the  radius  of  the 
circle  be  supposed  to  decrease,  it§  centre  rewutining  fixed, 
so  that  the  points  of  section  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
and  finally  coincide^  the  circle  will  touch  the  curve ;  thus, 
by  aid  of  the  equation  of  the  carve,  the  problem  was 
reduced  to  one  of  finding  the  condition  of  equal  roots  in 
an  equation.  This  method  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
general  process  of  applying  analysis  to  the  problem  of 
tangents .-  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  capable  of  practical 
application  in  a  small  number  of  simple  cases. 

Many  years  subsequently  {Act.  Xnid.  Lip*.,  1691>  John 
Bernoulli  extended  Descartes's  method  with  success  to  the 
problem  of  finding  the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  equation 
of  the  evolute  of  an  algebraic  curve.  In  his  application 
he  supposed  the  centre  of  a  circle  taken  on  the  normal  to  a 
curve,  and  the  centre  to  vnry  until  three  of  the  points  of 
intersection  of  the  circle  with  the  curve  became  coincident, 
i.e,,  ao  that  the  resulting  equation  should  have  three  equal 
roots.  Thus^  for  example,  he  showed,  without  difficnlty, 
that  the  evolute  of  a  parabola  was  a  semicubical  parabola. 
He  also  remarked  that,  when  four  roots  coincide,  the  centre 
of  curvature  becomes  a  cusp  on  the  evolute. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  we  owe  to  Descartes  the 
general  method  of  drawing  a  tangent  to  a  mulette.  This 
was  given  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (Aug.  23,  1638), 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts : — "  I  have  been 
very  glad  to  see  the  questions  which  you  say  that  the 
geometsr^  even  M.  Roberval.  whom  you  esteem  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  confess  that  they  cannot  solve ;  for  in  investi- 
gating them  I  may  discover  whether  my  analysis  is  better 
than  theirs.     The  first  of  the^e  questions  is  that  of  drawing 
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taogents  to  eaim  described  by  •  nwletts  motion.  My 
aoluUon  is  aa  f oUowa.  If  a  rectilinMur  polygon  be  ooneeivad 
to  roll  on  a  right  line,  the  earra  deaciibed  by  any  one  of 
its  points  trQl  be  composed  of  a  namber  of  arcs  of  circles, 
and  Uia  tangent  at  any  point  on  one  of  these  aroi  is 
perpeodieolar  to  the  line  diawn  from  the  point  to  that  in 
vhidi  the  polygon  ia  in  contact  with  the  baae^  when  describ- 
ing the  arc.  CoDseqnently,  if"  we  consider  a  rolling  cnrre 
as  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  tides,  we  see  dearly 
that  the  ronlette  traced  by  any  point  mnst  possess  the 
same  property ;  that  is  to  ny,  the  tangent  at  any  of  its 
points  is  perpendicular  to  the  right  line  connecting  it  with 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  rolling  cure  and  its  base.'  In 
this  we  perceive  that  Descartes  gSTe  a  gennine  and  most 
important  application  of  the  infinitesimal  method. 

Again,  Deseattea  fint  introdnoed  the  method  of  indeter- 
minate coefficients  into  analysis, — a  prineiplfl^  aa  waa  abfy 
shown  by  Csmot,  which  is  of  itssU  snBcient  to  establish, 
by  ordinary  algebra,  the  fandament^  principles  of  the  in- 
finitesimal calcolai. 

The  method  of  Fermat  for  drawing  tangents  was  based 
OB  his  method  of  maTimit  and  minima  This  latter  wsa 
founded,  as  already  observed,  on  a  principle  of  Kepler's, 
▼ii:,  that,  whenever  a  magnitude  attains  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum, its  increment  or  diminution,  for  a  veiy  small  ehsnge 
in  the  variaUe  on  -which  it  depends,  beeomes  evanescent 

Accordingly,  to  determine  the  maximnm  or  minimum 
of  any  function  of  jc,  Fermat  substituted  s  +  t  instead  of  », 
and  equated  the  two  consecutive  values  of  the  function ; 
tiien,  removing  the  common  terms,  and  dividing  by  «^  he 
made  « —  0,  and  obtained  an  equation  for  determining  the 
maximum  or  minimum  value. 

Thus,  adopting  the  modem  notation,  let  /•■/(«), 
and  jTj  -/[« + #),  then  /{a + #)  -J{r)  -  Q,    Dividing  by  t, 

f 

hMiee/'(jr)-0. 

Thns  the  roots  pf  the  derivea  equation,  J^ty-'O, 
correspond  to  the  maximum  or  minimum  Talaes  of  /(c). 
Consequently  we  see  that  Fermat's  rule  agteea  with  that  of 
the  difforential '  calculus,  and  in  fact  is  the  method  of 
the  ealeolas  as  applied  to  anch  eases.* 

In  consequence  of  Fennafs  both  having  introdnoed 
the  concqttion  of  an  infinitely  small  difference,  and  also 
kaviDg  arrived  at  the  principle  of  the  ealoulna  for  detenkin- 
ing  maxima  and  minima,  it  waa  maintained  by  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  Fourier,  and  other  eminent  French  mathema- 
ticians that  Fermat  oug^t  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  in- 
Tentor  of  the  differential  calculus.  In  reply  to  this  we  need 
but  introduce  the  remark  of  their  distingnished  conntry- 
man  Foiason,  "that  this  calcnlos  consista  in  a  system  of 
rales  proper  for  finding  the  differentials  of  all  functiona, 
rather  than  in  the  nse  which  may  be  msde  of  these  infinitely 
amall  variations  in  the  solution  of  one  or  two  isolated  pro- 
blema'  (Mim.de  tAead.  det  Set.,  1831). 

Fermat  seems  to  have  given  no  general  demonstntion  of 
his  method,  but  contented  himself  with  giving  particular 
ap^iestions  of  it  to  aome  pro- 
blems of  maxima  and  minima, 
aa  w«ll  as  to  finding  the  tan- 
gents to  and  the  centiea  of 
gravity  of  a  few  curves, 

Fermat  applied  his  method 
to  drawing  a  tangent  aa  fol- 
lowa: — 

'  ranut  wm  b  iiimimlaa  ct  Ui  mstbod  la  th*  tmt.KW,  m 
■pp—ri  tram  s  •Utamaot  la  on*  of  Ui  lattan  to  Bobaml,  sUhcngk 
tt  «■■  Bot  mad*  pabHo  antil  tUi  ommpoiidMn*  wm  ;riatid  by  IL 
~  ■  ia  U«  Ounm  JfaW—Ww  (1C44). 


Sopnosa  CD  (llg.  I)  the  ordSiata,  and  CF  the  tangsnt  at  tt 
point  0  in  a  onrrt,  maatiiig  th*  axis  AB  in  F;  tfom  1^  a  nas 
point  Ml  CF,  dnw  an  ordinate  £0 ;  then 

^_£?  ^  S2 ,  if  th«  oorva  be  ooncave  to  tha  exit         > 


and 


CD^HO 


if  tha  oorva  Im  eonvax. 


BanM,  In  dthar  oaie,  tho  ntio  of  tha  oidiaata  CD  to  Ilia  anb- 
taogant  DF  ia  a  mudmDm  or  a  minimiui  nlativaly  to  tha  ratio  tar 
a  B«ar  ordinata  HO  to  OF,  tha  abadaaa  meaamsd  btaa  F,  the  foot 
of  tha  tangant 

AooordinglT,  if  CD-y,  HO-y^  and  M-t,  ««  hava^  by  the 

method  Ot  «i*y<'»^  mA  nltnim^ 


X. 
t 


It  b  aaaOy  aaan  that  this  method  fatniahea  ttia  criinaiT  valna  for 
tha  aabtangant,  aa  obtained  by  intniteaimala ;  for,  dwiotfng  bv  >,  y 
the  oooxdinatai  of  0,  let  <-FI>,  DO-A^  Vi-t+ihl,  and  wenava 

I      t+da'  'tli 

from  whUh  the  aobtaogant  (  oan  be  obtained. 

The  method  of  Fermat  waa  improved  and  extended 
by  an  Italian,  CSardinal  tUcci,  in  nis  GtomOriea  tatr- 
eilatio  (16(16).  Ricci  was  the  first  who  showed  tbai^  if 
(a  •»«)"4r  is  a  maximum,  we  must  have 


This  ha  saiOy  sstabliahed  when  m  and  n  ars  iiitegai% 
from  the  principla  that  if  a  magnitude  be  divided  into  r 
tpial  parts,  thnr  eontinned  product  is  greater  than  that 
obtained  by  dividing  it  into  r  parts  in  any  other  manner 

Tlia  following  sppUcatioo,  aa  giTen  by  him,  to  the  emvs 
y'-jaiT,  *•>■,  win  help  to  lUnatiate  thla  method  of  diawing 
tannnta.  To  draw  the  tangent  ttO  (llg.  l)taica  iF  :  AD -ai-a:a^ 
attdjoin  FC ;  tBen  FO  toachea  tha  oorva  at  C 

For  tha  pixxlnrt  AF*~*AD*  la  a  marlmnin  by  the  praoeding 
lemma;  henoa  the  prodnot  AF"~'AQ'  ii  not  a  maximum  for  the 
line  FQ ;  aonaeqoautly 

AF—AD-  ^  AF— A0»         .    /AD\"  .^  /FD\" . 
— n?r-  >  -Tupr-  '     •  •  [js)  >  [■gQ)  ' 

but,  bam  tha  eooation  of  the  oorva. 


FD 
TO" 


CD 
EQ' 


/ADV    /rD\". 

[is)  -{m)  ' 


t*.,  tha  point  E  falla  oataido  the  ourre.  In  like  manner  It  eaa  be 
ahoira  that  aay  other  pdnt  on  OF  Uea  ootaide  the  onrve,  and  «aB> 
aajoa^y  CF  tonohaa  the  earra  at  C. 

Bsrrow,  Newton's  predecessor  in  the  Lqcasian  chair  at 
mathematles  at  CSambridge,  simplified  and  extended  tha 
method  of  Fermat,  and  advanced  a  step  further  in  tha 
development  of  the  infinitesimal  method,  by  the  introdne- 
tion  (rf  two  infiniteaimals  instead  of  one  in  tha  problem  of 
drawing  a  tangent  His  method  was  as  follows : — ^Let  m, 
jr  be  the  ooordinatee  of  a  point  P  on  «  enrve  (fig  i),  and 
take  Q  an  adjacent  point ;  let 
«-FB>MK  be  the  incre- 
ment of  m,  and  a— QB  the 
Increment  of  jr ;  then,  sub- 
stituting •  ■>•  <  for  c,  and  jr  -I-  a 
for  jr,  in  the  equation  of  the 
curve,  subtracting  the  equation 
of  the  curve  for  the  original 
valnaa,  and  rqecting  all  terms  of  the  second  and  higher 
degrees  in  a  and  «,  he  obtained  the  limiting  value  of  « :  <>, 
or  of  FH :  MT,  thus  determining  the  value  of  the  sub- 
tangent  The  triangle  FQB,  which  has  for  iU  sides  die 
aUnents  of  the  enrve,  of  the  sbscissa,  and  of  the  ordinate^ 
has  bean  called  Barrow's  diferttUial  triangU 

The  elMnents  which  Barrow  represented  by  a  and  « 
LeibniU  subsequently  styled  dg  and  dx,  the  differentiala  a( 
tha  efdinata  and  abscissa  of  the  point  on  the  enrre.    Thug 
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Bairow  anticipated  tha  methods  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton 
of  drawing  tangents,  lo  far  as  rational  algebraic  cnrres 
were  concerned.  Barrow's  researcbea  were  deliyered  in  his 
professorial  lectures  in  1C64, 1665,  and  1666,  and  were  pub- 
lished in- 1670,  under  the  title  of  Lediona  JicUhemaiiem. 

The  method  of  tangents  of  Bobeml  is  based  on  the 
conception  of  the  composition  of  motions,  recently  intro- 
daced  by  Oalileo  into  mechanics,  and  depends  on  finding, 
from  the  properties  of  the  curve,  the  different  components 
of  the  motion  of  the  point  at  which  the  tangent  is  required. 
The  direction  of  the  resultant  of  these  motions  determines 
that  of  the  tangent  This  method  bears  an  analogy  to 
Newton's  method  of  "  flaxions,"  but  is  very  limited  in  its 
application  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  applying  it 
except  in  a  few  cases.  Boberval  applied  it  snccesafolly 
to  the  following  curves — the  puraboln,  hyperbola,  ellipse, 
conchoid  of  Kicomedes,  lima^on  of  Pascal,  spiral  of  Archi- 
medes, quodratriz,  cissoid,  cycloid,  companion  to  the  cycloid, 
and  the  parabola  of  Descartes. 

We  thus  see  that  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
the  principles  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  were  being 
gradually  developed.  Their  importance  was  seen'  and 
understood,  and  they  were  employed  in  extending  the 
dominion  of  geometry.  Nothing  more  was  required  but 
an  appropriate  notation  to  form  them  into  a  system.  This 
was  accomplished  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  who  appeared 
nearly  at  the  same  time  in  the  field  of  discovery.  In 
ascribing  to  each  of  these  great  men  the  full  honour  due 
to  the  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  calculus,  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  this  is  a  question  which  at  one  time  divided 
the  opinions  of  the  sdentifie  world,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy  which  was  agitated  with  greet  keenness  for 
almost  a  whole  century.  There  never  couldbe  any  doubt  as 
to  Newton  being  the  inventor  of  the  calculus  of  fluxions  ;  but 
the  question  strongly  contested  has  been,  whether  Leibnitz 
invented  his  calculus  independently,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  finxional  calculus,  with  which  at  bottom  it  is  identical 

Leibnitz,  bom  in  1646,  four  years  after  Newton,  was 
also  later  than  Neifton  in  beginning  his  career  of  dis- 
covery in  mathematics.  In  1673,  being  in  London,  he 
communicated  to  some  members  of  the  Rnyal  Society  what 
he  supposed  to  be  discoveries  relative  to  the  differences 
of  numbera  It  was,  however,  shown  to  him  that  the  same 
anbject  had  been  previously  discussed  by  Mouton,  n  French 
geometer.  He  then  appears  for  the  first  time  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  infinite  series.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  in  1674  he  announced  to  Mr  Oldenburg,  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society,  that  he  possessed  very  general 
analytical  methods,  depending  on  infinite  series,  by  which 
he  had  found  theorems  of  great  importance  relating  to  the 
qoadratnrs  of  the  circle.  In  reply  Oldenburg  informed  him 
that  Newton  and  Gregory  hod  discovered  similar  methods 
for  the  quadrature  of  curves,  which  extended  to  the  circle. 

On  June  13,  1676,  Newton  addressed  a  letter  to  Olden- 
burg, for  transmission  to  Leibnitz.  It  contained  his  bi- 
nomial theorem,  the  now  well-known  expressions  for  the 
expansion  of  an  arc  in  terms  of  its  sine,  and  the  converse, 
that  of  the  sine  in  terms  of  the  arc.  Contrary  to  modem 
procedure,  he  deduced  the  latter  from  the  former,  by  the 
method  of  reversion  of  series, — a  method  called  by  Newton 
the  "  extraction  of  roots."  This  letter  also  contained  an 
expression  in  an  infinite  series  for  the  arc  of  an  ellipse, 
and  various  other  results,  accompanied,  however,  only  by 
brief  indications  of  his  method  of  demonstration. 

On  the  27th  of  the  following  August,  Leibnitz  sent  a 
reply  through  Oldenburg,  in  which  he  requested  fuller  ex- 
planation from  Newton  of  liis  theorems  and  method  of 
demonstratinn.  Leibnitz  added  that  he  possessed  another 
method  of  extensive  application  in  geometry  and  mechanics, 
pf  which  he  save  some  examples. 


To  this  communication  Newton  replied  on  October  24, 
1676,  in  a  letter  which  occupies  thirty  pages  in  Newton's 
Opiueula  (ed.  Cast).  Ajs  this  letter  probably  gives  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  order  and  dates  of  Newton's  dis- 
coveries than  is  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  it  appears  desir- 
able to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  it  here.  He  commences 
by  commending  the  very  elegant  method  of  Leibnitz  for . 
the  treatment  of  series.  He  goes  on  to  stste  that  he  him- 
self had  three  methods  of  such  treatment  His  first  was 
arrived  at  from  the  study  of  the  method  of  interpolation 
of  series  by  which  Wallis  hod  arrived  at  expressions  for 
the  area  of  the  circle  and  hyperbola.  Thus,  by  considering 
the  series  of  expressions  (l-»^*,  (1-*^*,  (I-**)*. 
(1  -  a')*,  (1  -  X*)*,  Ac,  he  deduced  from  the  known  valnei 
of  the  sltemate  expressions,  by  the  method  of  interpolations, 
the  law  which  connects  the  successive  coefficients  in  the 
expansions  of  the  intermediate  terms  (1  -  r*}i,  (1  -  «')t 
(l-x')f,  Ac.  Newton  thus  determined  the  area  of  the 
circle  and  hyperbola,  in  infinite  series.  He  adds  that  this 
method  would  have  completely  escaped  his  memory  if  he 
had  not  a  few  wesks  prcTiously  found  the  notes  he  had 
formerly  mode  on  the  subject 

fiy  fallowing  out  the  idea  thus  suggested,  ho  was  led  to 
■  the  discovery  of  his  binomial  expansion.    This  he  tested 
j  in  the  case  of  (l-s')^  by  the  algebraic  process  of  extracting 
'  the  square  root, — as  also,  in  other  cases,  by  direct  multipli- 
cation.    Having  established  this  result,  he  was  enabled 
I  to  discard  the  method  of  interpolation,  and  to  employ  his 
binomial  theorem  as  the  most  direct  method  of  obtaining 
the  areas  and  arcs  of  curves.      Newton  styled  this  fail 
second  metliod.     He  states  that  he  hod  discovered  it  be- 
fore the  plague  (in  1665-66)  had  compelled  him  to  leave 
i  Cambridge,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  other  subjects. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  ceased  to  pursue  these  ideas 
OS  he  suspected  that  Nicholas  Mercator  hod  employed  some 
of  them  in  his  Logarithmotfchnia  (1668) ;  and  this  led  him 
to  think  that  the  remainder  would  have  been  found  out 
before  he  himself  was  of  sufficiently  ripe  age  to  publish'  his 
discoveries  (priuiquam  ego  atalii  estfm  matwru  ad  tcribenr 
dtim). 

Newton  proceeds  to  state  tliat  about  1C69  he  communi- 
cated through  Barrow  to  Collins  a  compendinm  of  his 
method  subsequently  called  the  "  method  of  fluxions," 
with  applications  to  areas,  rectification,  cnbature,  ke.  In 
his  letter,  however,  he  gave  no  explanation  of  this  method, 
carefully  concealing  its  nature  in  an  anagram  of  trans- 
posed letters,  thus — 6a  re  d  m  \Zt  ffti  31  9alo  iqrr  it 
9<  12»  i.» 

At  the  end  of  his  letter  Newton  allndes  to  the  solution 
of  the  "  inverse  problem  of  tangents,"  a  subject  referred  to 
In  Leibnitz's  letter.  For  the  solution  of  such  problems  he 
says  he  has  two  methods,  which  also  he  disguises  under 
an  anagram.  The  meaning  of  this  anagram  is  given  in  his 
Oputcula,  and,  as  it  throws  light  on  Newton's  method 
of  diseovety,  it  is  introduoed  here: — "Una  methodus 
consistit  in  extractions  fluentis  qnantitatis  ex  tequatione 
simul  involvente  fluxionem  ejus.  Altera  tantum  in 
assnmptione  seriei  pro  qnantitate  quslibet  incognita  ex 
qua  .jeteia  commode   derivari  postunt,  et  in   colktione 


'  NtvtoB  tlao  ttatm  in  iUt  letter  tkst.  In  coiiMqTinloe  of  the  vttlovs 
objertioiu,  tcb,  vbieh  wen  raited  to  hli  theoiy  of  light  ind  colour,  he 
felt  thit  he  h*d  been  impmdent  In  hsving  pnblUhed  1^  becaue  bjr 
catching  at  the  ihiidoir  he  had  loet  thr  nbitance,  nemeljr,  hit  own  qniet 
and  repoie,  Thlt  probably  nay  hart  boen  the  reaaon  why  Kewtoa 
Kfrtlned  for  to  long  a  tiine  tmm  making  pnbllc  hit  dttoomr  of 
the  method  of  fluioni,  notvUbttandlng  the  earneat  aolldtaUon  of  Us 
fUesila. 

'  It  meant  Data  ujuatiaiu  juetevHtui  f  aorta  fnatitatu  inmlttKit, 
/Mxionu  invmin  i  ti  tier  vtma. 
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terminorum  liomologoruin  Bqtutioma  nsoltontu,  td  erui> 
endos  terminoi  aasnmpbe  lerieL" 

On  June  21,  1677,  Lubniti  lent  a  reply  to  Nawton, 
through  Oldenburg,  In  thii  lie  explained  his  method  of 
drawing  tangents  to  correa,  introducing  Lis  notation,  dj 
taAdf,  for  the  Infinitely  small  differences  of  the  sncccssire 
coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  cnrre,  and  showed  that  his 
method  could  be  readily  applied  if  the  equation  contained 
irrational  fanctiona.  Further  on  he  gave  one  or  two 
examples  of  the  inverse  method  of  tangents,  sucli  as  to  find 
the  curre  whose  snbtangent  is  &  +  cy  +  dy*  —  x.  This,  which 
is  a  problem  inrolving  the  integration  of  a  differential 
equation  of  the  first  order,  shows  that  Leibniti  was  then 
in  po»ession  of  the  principles  of  the  integral  calculus.  The 
sign  of  integration  has  been  found  to  faave  been  employed 
by  Iiim  in  a  manuscript  of  29th  October  1675,  praserred 
in  the  royal  library  of  Hanover  (Gerhardt,  Dii  Enidtthung 
dtr  kSieren  AnatyiU,  1855).  This  date  is  of  importance, 
as  it  proves  conclusively  that  Leiboitx  was  in  possession  of 
his  method  before  he  lud  received  through  Oldenbnrg  any 
atcount  of  XewtOn's  method  of  fluxions,  and  thus  shows 
hnw  nnfonnded  wns  the  statement  made  in  the  Comnureiutn 
Eputolieum  that  Leibniti  hod  borrowed  his  calculus  from 
Newton. 

The  death  of  Oldenburg,  which  took  place  shortly  after- 
wards, put  an  end  to  this  correspondence.  In  tb*  year 
168i  Leibnitx,  for  the  fiist  time,  mad*  Ilia  method  public^ 
in  the  Aela  JSruditorum  of  Leipsie,  under  the  foUowing 
title^  "  Kuva  methodus  pro  maiimis  et  minimis,  itemqoe 
tangentibns,  quie  nee  fractos  nsc  irrationales  qnantitates 
moratuT,  et  singulare  pro  illis  calculi  genus."  Newton's 
method  did  not  appear  until  1687,  when  he  published  it, 
in  a  geometrical  form,  as  the  method  of  prims  and  ultimate 
ratioa,  in  his  great  work  Pkiloiopkus  Ifaturalit  Prineipia 
JIfatAematiea ;  consequently,  while  Newton's  claim  to  the 
priority  of  discovery  is  now  admitted  by  all,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  Leibniti  was  the  first  to  publish  his  method. 
It  is  alao  certain  that  Leibniti  enjoyed  unohaUengtMl  for 
fifteen  years  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor  of  his 
calculus ;  even  Newton  himself  rendered  him  that  justice 
in  the  first  two  editions  of  his  Prineipia. 

Sabieqaently,  however,  a  foreigner,  Fatio  de  Duillier, 
piqued,  as  is  abundantly  manifested  in  his  tract,  at  having 
been  omitted  in  an  enumeration  by  Leibniti  of  eminent 
geometeia  alone  capable  of  solving  John  Bernoulli's  cele- 
brated problem  of  ^le  line  of  qnidcest  descent,  published 
in  1699,  at  London,  a  memoir  on  the  problem.  In  this  he 
declared  that  he  was  obliged  by  the  nndeniable  evidence  of 
things  to  acknowledge  Newton,  not  only  as  the  fint,  but  •■ 
by  many  yean  the  first  inventor  of  \he  nlculas,  from  whom, 
whether  Leibnitz,  the  second  inventor,  borrowed  anything 
or  not,  he  would  rather  they  who  had  seen  Newton's  letters 
•nd  other  manuscripts  should  judge  than  himself. 
,  This  insinnation  drew  forth  an  animated  reply  from 
Leibnitz  in  the  Ada  ErudUonan,  Hay  1700,  in  which  he 
eitad  Newton's  letter*,  as  also  the  testimony  which  Newton 
Iiad  rendered  to  him  in  the  Priueipia,  as  proof  of  his  claim 
to  an  independent  authorship  of  his  method.  A  reply  was 
sent  by  Duillier,  which  the  editors  of  the  Aeta  Eruditomm 
refosed  to  publish  (qvati  liUt  averiati).  Here  the  dispute 
rested  for  a  timet  It  was  revived  in  the  year  1705,  when, 
on  the  publication  of  Newton's  Tradatu*  d*  QuadraiMra 
Cmrvaram,  an  nnfaronrable  review  of  the  work, — written 
by  Leibniti,  la  has  since  been  established, — appeared  in 
the  Aeta  EmditorMm.  In  this  review,  among  ojther  obser- 
▼ntiona,  it  was  stated  that  Newton  employed  and  had 
always  employed  fluxions  instead  of  the  differences  of 
L>eibniti^  just  as  Fabri  had  substituted,  in  his  synopsis  of 
fEaometiy,  motion  instead  of  the  indivisibles  of  Cavalieri 
Tliis  statement  ezdted  great  indignation  among  British 


mmtlMmatidaas,  one  of  whom — KeQl,  Savilian  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford— in  a  letter  printed  in  the  PhSo- 
tophictU  TratuadioHM  of  1708,  afSrmed  that  Newton  was, 
without  doubt,  the  first  inventor  of  the  calculus,  and  that 
Leibnitx,  in  the  Acta  Eruditonun,  had  merely  changed  the 
name  and  the  notation.  Leibnits,  thus  directly  charged 
with  having  taken  his  ealenlns  from  Newtoa,  addressed  n 
letter,  March  1711,  to  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Hans]  Sloane,  the 
secretary  of  the  Itoyal  Society,  in  which  he  reminded  him 
that,  a  similar  accnsation  having  been  made  some  years 
previously  by  &L  Fatio  de  Duillier,  the  Society  and  Newton 
himself  had  disapproved  of  it,  and  he  requested  the  Society 
to  require  that  Keill  should  retract  his  accusation.  This 
Keill  refused  to  do,  abd  in  answer  addressed  a  letter  of 
great  length  to  Sloane,  in  which  he  professed  to  show,  not 
only  that  Newton  had  preceded  Leibnitz  in  the  invention, 
but  that  he  had  given  Leibnitz  so  many  indications  of  his 
calculus  that  its  nature  might  have  been  easily  understood 
by  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence.  That  this  was  in 
substance  the  statement  of  Newton  himself  appears  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Royal  Society  (of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent), April  5,  1711,  in  whieh.it  is  stated  "  that  the  presi- 
dent gave  a  short  account'of  the  matter,  referring  to  some 
letters,  published  by  Dr  Wallis,  upon  which  Mr  Keill  was 
desired  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the  matter  under  dispute 
and  set  it  in  a  just  light"  Keill  accordingly  wrote  a  letter 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Society  on  May  24. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Leibnitz,  who,  on  December 
29, 1711,  addressed  a  second  letter  to  Sloane,  requiring  the 
Society  to  stop  these  nnjust  attacks  of  Keill,  and  saying 
that  Keill  was  too  young  a  man  to  know  what  had  passed 
between  Newton  and  himself.  In  conclusion,  he  submitted 
the  matter  to  the  equity  of  the  Bojal  Society,  and  stated 
that  he  was  persuaded  that  Newton  himself  would  do  him 
jnsticei  The  Society,  thus  appealed  to,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  6th  of  March  1712,  to  examine  the  old  letters 
and  other  documents  which  had  passed  between  mathe- 
maticians on  the  sttbjeot  and  to  fnnush  a  report  to  the 
Society.  The  membeis  of  the  committee,  as  originally 
appointed,  wei«  Arbnthnot,  Hill,  Halley,  Jones,  Machia, 
and  Burnet  To  these  Robar&,  «  contributor  to  the 
Tramadioiu,  was  added  on  the  20th ;  Bonet,  the  Prussian 
minister,  on  the  27th ;  and  De  Moivre,  Aston,  and  Brook 
Taylor  ou  the  17th  of  April  The  complete  list  of  the 
committee  was  not  made  public  until  the  questiou,  wu 
investigated  by  the  late  Professor  De  Morgan,  in  1853. 

Their  report,  made  on  April  34,  1713,  concluded  as 
follows: — "The  difemiial  atdkod  is  one  and  the  same 
with  the  widhod  offiuximt,  excepting  the  name  and  mode 
of  notation ;  Mr  Leibnitz  calling  those  quantities  differmee* 
wliich  Mr  Newton  calls  tMmenU  ot  fluximt,  and  marking 
them  with  the  letter  d,  a  mark  not  used  by  Mr  Newton. 
And  thetefora  we  take  the  proper  question  to  be,  not  who 
Invented  this  or  that  method,  but  who  was  the  first  inventor 
of  the  method ;  and  we  believe  that  those  who  have  reputed 
Mr  Leibniti  the  first  inventor,  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
his  correspondsnce  with  Mr  Collins  and  Mr  Oldenbnrg  long 
before;  nor  of  Mr  Newton's  having  that  method  above 
fifteen  years  before  Mr  Leibnitz  began  to  publish  it  in  the 
Ada  Eruditonm  of  Leipsie.  For  which  reasons,  we  reckon 
Mr  Newton  the  first  inventor,  and  are  of  opinion  that  Mr 
Xeill,  in  asserting  the  sam^  has  been  no  ways  injurious  to 
Mr  Leibnitz."  On  the  ssme^day  the  Society  oidered  the 
collection  of  letters  and  manuscripts,  togetiier  with  the 
report  of  the  committee,  to  be  printed,  along  with  any 
other  mattqr  whi'ch  would  throw  light  on  the  question. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  the  course  of  that  year,  under 
the  title  CoauMrcittM  EpUtMeum  D.  JoAaunit  CoUitu  el 
alionm  d*  onalyn  promola,  Juttv  Socittati$  Stgim  in 
/uecm  tditum,  but  not  at  first  for  general  publication.  th« 
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few  copies  printed  being  distributed  as  presento.  In  1716 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  contents  of  this  report  was 
published  bj  order  of  the  Royal  Society  in  their  Tramae- 
tiotu.  The  manuscript  of  ahnost  the  whole  of  this  account 
has  in  recent  years  been  found  in  Newton's  own  handwrit- 
ing.    (Brewster's  Lift  of  Newton,  vol,  iL  p.  76.) 

In  1732  what  is  usually  considered  the  second  edition 
was  published.  The  latest  and  most  important  edition 
is  that  of  M,  Biot  and  M,  Lefort,  published  in  Paris  in 
1856,  in  which  many  additional  letters  and  documents 
necessary  for  an  impajrtial  appreciation  of  the  question  are 
added. 

It  would  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  our  space  to  detail 
the  long  and  bitter  controversy  to  which  the  Commerdum 
Epiitclieum  gave  rise.  It  s  offices  to  state  that  from  the 
time  of  its  publication  until  long  after  the  death  of  Leibnitz^ 
(November  14,  1716),  and  of  Newton  (March  28,  1727), 
this  controversy  was  carried  on,  first  between  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  and  afterwards  by  their  respective  admirers. 
The  feeling  which  induces  men  to  exalt  their  own 
nation  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours  contributed  im- 
mensely to  increase  the  bitterness  of  the  dispute.  It  is 
the  less  necessary  nowadays  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
this  great  quarrel,  inasmuch  as  it  has  long  been  agreed 
on,  by  all  mathematicians  who  have  examined  into  the 
eontroveny,  that  Newton  and  Leibnitz  are  both  justly 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  independent  discoverers  of  the 
principles  of  the  calculus,  and  that,  while  Newton  was 
certainly  master  of  the  method  of  fluxions  before  Leibnitz 
discovered  his  method,  yet  Leibnitz  had  several  vears 
priority  of  publication. 

The  dispute  seems,  however,  to  have  hsd  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  the  progress  of  mathematics  in  England ;  for, 
partly  owing  to  the  natural  veneration  for  the  lofty  genius 
of  Newton,,  but  mainly,  it  would  appear,  in  consequence  of 
the  strong  national  prejudice  produced  by  the  bitterness 
of  the  above-mentioned  controversy,  British  mathematicians, 
for  considerably  more  than  a  century,  failed  to  perceive 
the  great  superiority  of  the  notation  originated  by  Leibnitz 
to  that  which  Newton  introduced.  And  thus,  while 
the  Bemonllis,  Enle(,  D'Alerabert,  Clairaut,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Legendre,  and  a  number  of  other  eminent  Contin- 
ental mathematicians  were  rapidly'  extending  knowledge, 
by  employing  the  infinitesimal  calculus  in  all  branches  of 
mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  and  producing  a  number 
of  great  treatises  in  every  department,  in  England  com- 
paratively little  progress  was  made. 

In  fact  it  was  not  until  1816 — when  three  Cambridge 
graduates,  who  each  afterwards  rose  to  great  distinction.  Sir 
John  Herschel,  Babbage,  and  Peacock,  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Lacroix's  smaller  treatise  on  the  calculus — that 
the  algorithm  universally  adopted  by  Continental  writers 
Was  introduced  into  the  studies  of  the  British^  universitiea. 
The  great  superiority  of  I^eibnitz's  system  of  notation  was 
soon  acknowledged,  and  thus  an  immense  impetus  given  to 
the  stady  of  mathematics,  in  all  its  branches.  Ever  since 
that  time  the  method  of  fluxions,'  as  a  distinct  method, 
has  become  almost  obsolete ;  and  it  is  now  strange  to  read 
Newton's  own  assertion  in  the  preface  to  the  ConummiKm 
Spittolteum,  in  which  he  claims  that  the  method  of  fluxions 


'  ThBt  Leibnitx  at  the  Uma  of  hU  dutli  wm  oeenpiad  iiltli  a  Ttflj 
jutuying  hl«  titla  to  sn  indspaadant  diicovaiy  of  flia  ealenliu^  hst  Iwan 
tmmght  to  light  in  racant  raaii  b^  Dr  Garimdt's  pabUostlon  (1846)  of 
tha  muraieript  antitlad  Sittaria  tt  OHgo  (MaUi  DiftrmiiaKt  a  O.  O. 
Lt&nilia.  Is  hi«  latter  tram  Ylanns,  86th  AnguMtlTH,  to  Chambsr- 
ImTiia,  Lalb:.itx  expreued  hia  porpoaa,  on  his  ratnrn  to  Hsnorer,  to  pub- 
lish an  impartial  Commerdum  EpUtolwwn,  This,  howarar,  ranalnad 
for  othan  to  aocomplUh. 

*  Thst  tha  fiozicBal  notation  in  oomUnatlon  with  that  of  diffana- 
tiSls  haa  Its  sdrsntagaa  ia  azhibltad  in  manj  phjnioa]  worki ;  «•  may 
Jnstsne;  Thomson  and  TStt's  TmHitt  m  /fatvral  PhUotofkf. 


is  more  elegant,  more  natnral,  more  geometrical,  more  nsefnl, 
more  certain,  and  incomjtarahly  more  universal,  than  that  of 
Leibnitz. 

We  next  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  notation 
and  principles  of  the  method  of  floxions,  asthat  which  was 
first  discovered. 

The  idea  of  a  fluxion,  as  its  name  indicates,  originated 
from  that  of  motion,  and  all  geometrical  magnitudes  were 
considered  by  Newton  as  capable  of  generation  by  con- 
tinuous motion.  Thus  lines  are  conceived  as  generated  by 
the  motion  of  points,  surfaces  by  that  of  lines,  solids  by 
surfaces,  &&'  Again,  if  we  conceive  a  moving  point  as 
describing  a  curve,  and  the  curve  referred  to  coordinate 
axes,  then  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  can  be  decom- 
posed into  two  others,  one  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  the 
other  to  that  of  f ;  these  velocities  are  called  the  "  fluxions  " 
of  as  and  y  respectively,  and  the  velqcity  of  the  point  is  the 
fluxion  of  the  are.  Reciprocally,  the  arc  is  called  the 
"  fluent "  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  described  ;  and 
the  ordinates  m  and  y  are  the  fluents  of  their  velocities  re- 
spectively. '  Again,  if  the  velocity  of  thf  moving  point  be 
regarded  as  constant,  the  fluxions  of  the  abscissa  and  ordi- 
nate of  any  point  on  the  curve  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
right  line)  will  be  variable ;  and  their  ratio  at  each  instant 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  curve,  i.e.,  on  the  relation 
between  the  'ooortlinates.  Reciprocally,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  coordinates  depends  necessarily  on  that  which 
exists  at  each  instant  between  their  fluxions.  Hence  we 
may  seek  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  fluxions, 
when  we  know  that  which  exists  between  the  coordinates, 
>.«.,  the  equation  of  the  curve ;  and  reciprocally  we  may 
se^  to  discover  the  relation  between  the  coordinates  when 
we  know  that  between  their  fluxions,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  the  coordinates  themselves.  The  first  part  of 
the  problem  ia  called  the  "  method  of  flnxioos,"  and  the 
second  the  "  inverse  method  of  fluxions." 

Again,  in  the  same  case,  not  only  do  the  coordinates  x  and 
y  change,  but  also  the  snbtangent,  normal,  radius  of  curva- 
tare,  kc  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  these  quantities  increases 
or  decreases  more  or  less  rapidly,  as  well  as  the  coordinates 
themselves.  All  these  quantities,  aocordinglyi  have 
fluxions,  whose  ratios  are  also  determined  by  de  motion 
of  the  point  Consequently  these  quantities  may  in  like 
manner  be  regarded  as  "  fluents."  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  areas'  and  surfaces  regarded  as  fluents.  Newton  observes 
that  her  does  not  consider  the  tifne  formally  (/ormo/iltr), 
but  supposes  that  one  of  the  proposed  quantities  increases 
equably  {mguabili  fluxu),  to  which  the  others  are  referred 
(tanquan  ad  tempui).  This  fluent  may  be  ehosen  at 
pleasure,  and  is  what  we  now  are  accustomed  to  oall  the 
independent  variable. 

Again,  if  any  quantities,  regarded  as  fluents,  be 
repreeented  by  letters,  such  as  «,  c,  y,  s,  &c.,  the  corre- 
sponding fluxions  are  represented  by  i,  i,  }/,  i,  tc, 
respectively.  Next,  if  il,  e,  ^,  s  be  regarded  as  variable 
or  fluent  quantities,  their  fluxions  are  represented  by  iL  H, 
f,  J,  and  are  the  fluxions  of  the  fluxions  of  «,  c,  f,  tee., 
%.».,  the  second  fluxions.  If  one  of  these,  c  for  instance, 
be  taken  as  the  "  principal  fluxion,"  then  ;ft  is  a  constant,  and 
oonseqnently  U  —  Q.  In  like  manner  we  may  have  third 
fluxions,  as  well  as  those  of  hif^er  orders. 

Again,  it,  x,  jr,  ke.,  may  be  regarded  as  themselves  the 
fluxions  of  other  quantities  called  their  fluents.  These 
qnantities  were  represented  by  Newton,  sometimes  by  k', 
i,  y',  tec,  in  other  places  by  [«],  [s],  kn, ;  and  from  tiiem 
it  may  be  desired  to  proceed  to  the  fluents. 

Newton  remarks  that  this  second  general  problem  in- 
volves three  eases  : — (1)  when  the  equation,  contains  the 
fluxions  of  two  quantities  and  but  one  of  their  fluents;  (2) 
when  the  equation  involves  both  the  fluents  as  well  as  both 
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the  flnzions ;  <3)  xrlicn  the  eqnation  contains  the  flnenti 
and  the  fluxions  of  Uiree  or  mora  qnantities. 

The  problem  of  finding  the  fluent  vhen  the  fluxSon  is 
knoirn  is  the  simplest  case  of  the  first  class,  mnd  is  the 
Bame  as  the  method  uf  integration  of  Leibnitz  It  was 
nsnally  styled  in  Newton's  time  the  method  of  qosd-  , 
ratarea,  for  it  is  reducible  to  the  problem  of  findins  the  i 
area  of  a  carre,  since  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the 
fluxion  uf  an  area  is  the  ordinate,  vhen  the  abscissa  is  taken 
as  the  principal  flnent.  The  secoud  class  comes  under 
what  is  now  called  the  eolation  of  differential  equations ; 
this  was  styled  in  Newton's  time  the  "  inverse  method  of 
tangents.'  Newton's  third  class  is  now  treated  of  onder 
the  solution  of  "  partial  differential  equations." 

The  infinitely  small  parts  by  which  the  variable  quantities 
increase  iu  an  indefinitely  small  time  were  called  by  Newton 
the  "moments"  of  the  fluent  quantities;  thus, hi  represented 
an  infinitely  small  portion  of  time,  called  a  moment,  by  o ; 
then  the  momenta  or  infinitely  small  increments  of  «,  x,  y, 
tc,  are  represented  by  i>o,  io,  fio,  ke. ;  so  that  if  «,  x,  y, 
kc,  denote  the  values  of  Uie  fluents  at  any  instant,  their 
values  at  the  end  of  an  indefinitely  small  interval  of  time 
are  represented  hj  u  +  vo,  x  +  io,  Ac 

For  instance,  let  the  fluent*  x,  v,h»  ronaeetad  by  the  equation 

then,  sabstitutinjc  x+io  for  z,  and  y-t-yo  for.y,  subtTBCting  the 
original  equation,  and  dividing  by  o,  Vf  get 

&(*i  -  2ari  +  ayi + ox j  -  S/y  +  Szfff -I- && 

Hence,  regarding  «  as  an  evanescent  quantity,  wo  obtUn,  noglact- 
iog  the  x>overa  of  «, 

eoDsaqnently        *.  y— 3^-ax  :  Sz'-2az4-ay. 

This,  as  Newton  observes,  famishes  a  ready  metliod  of 
drawing  the  tangent  at  any  point  on  a  cnrvei  In  fact,  it 
is,  changing  the  notation,  equivalent  to  Barrow's  method 
already  considered.  Newton  adds,  that  in  like  manner  we 
may  neglect,  in  all  cases,  the  terms  multiplied  by  the 
second  and  higher  powers  of  o,  and  thus  find  an  equation 
between  x,  y  and  their  fluxions  ±,  f. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  word 
fluxion  having  been  commonly  employed  by  the  early 
English  writers  in  the  sense  of  an  infinitely  small  increment 
Thns,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by  Professor  De  Morgan  in 
his  tract  on  the  early  history  of  infinitesimals  in  England 
(Phil.  Mag.,  1852),  all  the  early  writers  on  fluxions,  up  to 
1 704,  except  Newton  and  Cheyne,  employed  the  notation 
X  to  represent  an  infinitely  small  increment,  calling  it 
a  fluxion.  It  is  even  remarkable  that,  in  the  extract  from 
the  Comnurcium  KpUtolieum  which  we  have  given,  the 
words  moment  and  fluxion  seem  to  have  been  employed  as 
synonymona  'It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  Newton's 
earliest  papers  his  method  is  strictly  infinitesimal ;  and  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  Priueipia  (1687)  the  description  of 
fluxions  is  founded  on  infinitely  small  increments ;  ao  that 
the  original  conception  of  the  calculus  in  England,  as  well 
as  on  the  Continent,  was  bssed  on  infinitesimal  principles. 

Objection  has  frequently  been  made  to  Newton's  method 
of  fluxions,  that  it  introduced  a  foreign  idea,  namely,  that 
of  motion,  into  geometry  and  analysis.  This  objection  is 
scarcely  well  founded,  and  was  indeed  answered  by  Newton 
when  he  stated  that  all  his  method  contemplates  is  that 
one  ei  the  variables  shoald  increase  uniformly  (rngvabili 
Jitixu)  as  we  conceive  time  to  da 

>  Leibnitx,  like  Newton,  supposed  sny  Tariabk  magnitude 
as  continually  increasing  or  diminishing,  by  momentary 
increments  or  decrements.  These  instantaneons  changes 
he  regarded  as  infinitely  small  differences.  Thus  the  in- 
finitely small  difference  of  a  Tariable  «  was  represented  by 
du.  His  ealcolna  ftlso^  like  Newton's,  had  two  puta ; — (1) 


the  diftrenlial  ealevlut,  which  investigated  the'nles  for 
deducing  the.  relation  between  theae  infia'tely  small  differ- 
ences of  quantities  from  the  relation  which  exiats  between 
the  quantities  themselves  ;  (3)  the  integral  ealculvt,  which 
treated  of  the  inverse  problem,  viz.,  the  determination  of 
the  relation  of  the  quantities  when  that  of  their  differences 
is  known.  This  corresponds  to  Newton's  inverse  method 
of  flnzions,  as  the  differential  calculus  does  to  his  direct 
method.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  A  further  detail  here' 
on  Leibnitz's  method,  as  it  will  be  mors  fully  considered' 
subsequently ;  in  fact,  all  our  treatment  of  the  cslculus  will 
be  me^y  a  development  of  this  method. 

The  infinitesimal  calculus  had  in  tne  outset  its 
opponents,  such  as  the  Abba  de  Catelan,  a  zeslons 
Cartesian,  who  declared  in  his  Logutiqve  UHtvertelle,  H 
ifHhod*  pour  Ut  Tangeutet  <169<),  that  it  would  be  better 
to  extend  the  principles  of  the  Cartesian  geometry  than  to 
seek  for  new  methods  ;  and  this  whs  said  in  the  preface  of 
a  book  composed  on  the  principlea,  somewhat  disguised,  of 
the  very  calculus  of  which  he  was  an  opponent.  It  had 
another  adversary  in  Nieuwentgt,  a  man  who  had  written 
some  tolerable  works  on  morality  iind  religion,  but  who 
had  slight  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  geometer. 
Catelan  was  satisfactorily  answered  by  De  I'HApital,  as 
waa  Nienwentijt  by  Leibnitz,  and  afterwards  by  Bernoulli 
and  Hermann,  who  proved  that  this  adversary  of  the  cal- 
culus really  did  not  know  what  he  opposed.  For  instance, 
Nienwentijt,  while  admitting  differentials  of  the  first  order, 
rejected  all  those  of  higher  orders.  For  such  a  difference 
of  treatment  there  is  no  foundation,  for,  if  we  imagine  in 
a  circle  an  infinitely  small  chord  of  the  first  order,  the 
Tsraine  is  an  infinitely  small  line  of  tlie  second  order. 

The  calculus  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  Bolle, 
a  skilful  algebraist,  but  a  man  full  of  confidence  in  his  own 
notions,  rash  in  forming  his  opinions,  and  jealous  of  the 
inventions  of  others.  He  attacked  the  certainty  of  its 
principles,  and  attempted  to  show  that  its  concluaions  were 
at  variance  with  those  obtained  by  methods  previously, 
known,  which  were  acknowledged  to  be  correct  His 
attack  waa  repelled  by  Vafrignon,  who  completely  obviated 
the  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  principles.  These  dis- 
putes ocenpi'^d  the  French  Academy  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  1701.  The  members  were  chiefly  mathematicians 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  other 
methods,  and  were  therefore  not  much  disposed  to  receive 
new  doctrines.  Some  took  no  part  in  the  dispute,  yet 
were  not  sorry  to  perceive  a  storm  raised  against  a  theory  for 
which  they  had  no  great  liking ;  others,  more  under  the 
influence  of  their  passions  and  prejudices,  declared  open 
war  against  it  KoUe  brought  forward  objection  upoQ 
objection ;  and,  although  Varignon  answered  them  in  ano- 
ceaaion,  yet  the  former  alwaya  claimed  the  victory.  In 
the  end  the  dispute  degenerated  into  a  quarrel,  ai:d  com- 
missioners wen  appointed  to  decide  on  it  lliese  were 
Gouye,  Gassini,  and  De  la  Hire.  They,  how'ever,  pro- 
nounced no  judgment;  but  the  publio  opinion,  or  at 
least  the  opinion  of  geometers,  was  in  favour  of  Varignon. 
The  first  controversy  thns  ended,  or  rather  waa  suspended 
for  want  of  a  decision  from  the  commission ;  but  Rolle  soon 
renewed  hostilities.  The  defence  was  next  taken  up  by 
Saurin,  The  ground  of  attack  was  the  indefinite  form  which 
the  calcnlos  gives  for  the  subtangent  of  a  curve  at  a  point 
when  two  branches  intersect  each  other,  and  which  in  this 
esse  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  §.  Saurin's  answer  was 
satisfactory ;  but  Bolls,  intrenched  in  masses  of  calculation, 
obetinately  maintained  the  combat  The  Academy  was 
again  appealed  tq  in  1705.  The  A.bb^  Bignon,  who  con- 
ducted ita  affairs,  undertook  to  decide  the  controversy,  with 
the  sasistance  nf  Gallois  and  De  hi  Hire,  two  judges  by 
■9  means  fatoarable  to  Saurin.  .  They  gave  no  abeolutt 
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jodgmant,  bat  recommended  Bolls  to  eonform  more 
■trictlj  to  the  ralei  of  the  Academy,  and  Sanrin  to  foigiTe 
the  proceedings  of  hU  adversaiy.  BoUe  afterwards  did 
justice  to  the  calcnlua  by  acknowledgiag  his  error  in  op- 
poiiDg  it,  and  admitted  that  he  had  been  urged  forward  by 
malerolent  persona,  one  of  whom  was  the  Abbi  Oallois. 

Mathematicioni  have  differed  as  to  the  best  way  of 
expounding  the  principles  of  the  calcnlos.  Kewton,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  employed  the  theory  of  motion  as  the 
means- of  connecting  its  doctrines  with  the  principles  of 
ordinary  analysis.  Leibnitz,  again,  with  the  same  view, 
conceived  quantity  as  passing  from  one  degree  of  magni- 
tnde  to  another  by  the  contianal  addition  of  infinitely 
•mall  parts.  The  mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinctly apprehending  the  subject  in  either  way.  Objec- 
tions have,  however,  been  taken  to  both,  and  attempte 
made  to  snbstitnto  a  bettor.  Ealer  considered  the  infinitely 
■mall  quantitiea  of  Lelbnits  as  absolately  seros,  that  have 
to  each  other  ratios  derived  from  those  of  the  vanishing 
qnantitiee  which  they  replace.  D'Alembert  proposed  to 
make  the  basis  of  the  calcnlns  the  consideration  of  the 
ratios  of  the  limito  of  quantities.  This  method,  m 
was  indeed  stated  by  lyAlembert,  does  not  differ  in 
any  matorisl  respect  from  Kswton's  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios.  An  English  mathematician,  Lenden,  snbetitntod 
for  the  Newtonian  method  of  fluxions  apother  purely 
algebraicaL  His  views  are  contained  in  a  trork  entitled 
Sie  S*tidiud  AtttUjrtU,  a  new  branch  of  tht  Algebraio  Art 
(1764).  Lagrange^  too,  in  the  Mmoirt  of  tht  Berlin 
Aeademf  for  1772,  proposed  to  base  the  calculus  alto- 
gether on  the  expansion  of  functions,  and  thus  to  estoblish 
it  on  algebraical  principles  merely.  He  subsequently 
developed  his  method  in  his  ThSorie  dei  FoHdiont 
Analyliqvtt  (1797),  and  in  hii  Lefont  lur  It  Caleul  det 
Fonelioiu  (1806).  Lagrange,  however,  adopted  the  infini- 
tesimal method  as  the  basis  of  his  most  important  work; 
Tiz.,  the  Mieanique  Analytiqxu.  He  stetos  in  his  preface 
to  its  second  edition  (1811)  that  "when  we  have  properly 
conceived  the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  method,  and  are 
convinced  of  the  exactness  of  ite  results  by  the  geometrical 
method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  or  by  the  analytical 
method  of  derived  functions,  we  may  employ  inflnitoly  small 
qnantitiee  as  a  snre  and  valuable  means  of  abridging  and 
•implifyin;  our  demoDstrations." 

We  shall  dose  this  introduction  with  a  list  of  works  on 
the  snbject 

Prineipal  Worlt  Uaring  an  tht  IxfinUuimdl  Mtlhod  Ufart  fh» 
IiamtiiM  »/  Iht  Colcutiu. — Kepler,  Ifna  Sttrtomttria  Doltorum 
Vinariarum,  181S;  Caralieri,  (Hamttria IndMtMlium,  Itii;  Id., 
JbtreUatiotu*  SMvutrieu  Stx,  1647  ;  Deecartes,  GVmUMf,  I6S7  ; 
TorriealU,  Dt  Sphmra  it  Salidit  Sphmmlibiu,  Itii ;  Or^goln  St 
Vincent,  De  QuadnUura  Cireuli,  1(47 ;  Ha^gent,  Theatmala 
dt  Quadrattra,  1647;  Id.,  ffarologtum  OteUlattrttim,  1678; 
'WtUii,  Arithmittea  Jn/lnitorum,  1455;  Id.,  Optra  Jfathtmatiea, 
Svola.,  169S-9t;  Femut,  Optra  Faria  Uathtmatiea,  I67t;  Uei^ 
ntoT,  Zogarlthmeltehnia,  IMS;  Junes  Oregory,  Vtra  OtnaU  et 
ByptrMm  Quadratura,  1668;  Btnow,  LtetUMt  Ototnttrtem,  1670; 
Slosine,  "Tancente  to  all  Oeometrioal  Carrtt,"  fhO,  Trant., 
1672;  Wren,  'OlectiReation  of  the  Crcloid,"  Phil  Traiu.,  167S; 
BallUIdne,  ArUhvulica  It^finitorum,  1682. 

JM  of  tomt  of  tht  Prinetpal  Wtrb  on  tht  OaJeirftt*.— Vewton, 
Dt  AmUi/il  per  ^quationet  numtro  ttrminorum  ir^/initai,  etrcolated 
in  MS.  inl669  (•struts  fhna  this  memoir  ipjieared  id  the  Zd  vol.  of 
Willis's  works,  I69S,  which  eomprahends  the  first  publication  to 
the  world  of  the  method  of  fiouont);  Id.,  Prirmym,  1687;  Id., 
Tnetatui  dt  tiuadratura  Ourvarum,  nnbliihed  with  his  Opiia, 
1704;  Id., UthadiuDiftrtHliaUt,  1711;  I.eibmtz,  "NonHethodns 
mo  nuudmis  et  minimis,  itemqne  tangentibus,"  Acta  Mnut.,  1684; 
Leibnits  at  Bemonlli,  Commtr.  Spit.  Ph.  tt  Uath.,  1745;  John 
B«rDoalli,"InvenUaLineieBi!ichletoahrona,''.<4cto£H«(.,1694i  Id. 
JnalytU  Probltmatii  Iioptrimttriei,  1697;  U., Optra  Omnia,  1742; 


Jsmee  Bernonlli,  Optra,  1744 ;  De  I'HApital,  Anaiyu  dn  ii^lnimtnt 
PttUi,  1696 ;  Cherns,  Flwtimum  Methodut  Invtrta,  170S;  Hayee, 
Trtatiti  on  Fluxlont,  1704 ;  Uanfredi,  A  Oontlrve.  ^Bjuat,  Diff. 


Primi   Oradut,   1707;    Tajlor,  Mtthoiut  Inertmtnitntm,   1716; 
Stirling,  X<n.  Ttrt  Ordim.  jfnitmi,  1717;  HermMiB,  "  De  Conftroo. 


Eqaat  Kit,"  Cinnm.  Pttm.,  1726 ;  Tontenellf,  tlimMt  dtlaOl*- 
mkru  dt  rinlni,  1737;  Clairaat,  "  Determinatio  Cnrra  ejnidem 
DUr.,'  Acta  JCrud.,  17W;  De  Uoim,  MttottUuua  Analyliea, 
1780;  Hodgivn,  /2icrfoM,17U;  Simpaon.  Pluximu.  1787;  Has- 
laorin,  ntaiont,  1743;  Donna  Agoen,  Inttitutiotti  AMlUieht, 
1748;  Killer,  Jftth.  invtn.  Un.  Cwrv.  max.  «el  ■><».  mvp.  gaud., 
1744;  Id.,  Jnirod.  Analv.  li\/tn.,  2  voU.,  1748;  Id.,  InttiiuL  CaL 
Dif.,  3  voA.,  1756;  10.,  InttttuL  Cal  Inttg.,  8  vols.,  1768-70 
(the  titles  of  Eolei'a  nnincrons  memoin  on  the  Diffeioiiial  and 
Integral  Calcnlns  are  given  in  the  edition  of  his  DIjftrtntiai  CaU 
tulut  published  at  Pavis  in  1787);  'Walmnlr,  Anajyit  dt  tfituret, 
dtt  SapporU,  H  dtt  AtuOtt,  1760 ;  StirUng,  ifeOudut  DiftrttUialit, 
1758;  BongainvUle,  TraUt  du  Caleul  Intigral,  1754;  Landen, 
Jfathtmatital  Lueubrattmt,  1756;  Id.,  Sttiduai  Atialytu,  1764: 
Id.,  Uathtmatieal  Uimoirt,  1780;  Sanndenon,  Utthod  /^Plimiimi, 
1756;  KiUtner,  Btparatie  Tmdtterminal.  in  .Xjuat.  Diff.,  1766; 
D'Alembert,  Opamultt  JtatUnuitiqua,  1761-80;  Bobina,  Jfatht- 
matital TraeU,  1761;  Waring,  Mitallanea  Analytiea,  1762;  Id., 
tltditatimut  Anal^iat,  1776:  Condorcet,  Da  Caleul  Integral, 
1766;  Le  Senr  et  Jaequier,  iUmtnt  du  Caleul  Intigral,  1768; 
Lexell,  "Uethodns  integrand!  .Sq.  DilT.,"  Comm.  Petrcp.,  1769; 
Fontaine,  TraiU  du  Caleul  Dif.  ti  InUgral,  1770;  UUnella,  Dt 
Pluxionihttt  tttarum  Vtu,  1771;  Cousin,  TraiU  du  Caleul  Di/tr- 
tntttl  et  InUgral,  1776;  UI>Uo^  "L'Uasge  dn  CalcnL  anz  DiH 
Mrt,"  !««.  dt  TAcad.,  \1l1;  Condorcet,  "De  InUg.  ciyosdam 
iBqnationia,"  Ctmm.  dt  Bonen.,  1788;  Paoli,  Jlemoria  lulr  iquaHont 
■  di/iartHttJlniU  i  partialt,  1784 ;  Uonge,  "  Snr  le  CaL  Int.  det 
Eqnat  aoxDiff.  pert,"JMn.(br.<l<xul.,1784;  CharIn,"Hecherchee 
snr  le  ChlenI  Integral,"  Utm.  dt  TAead.,  1784 ;  L'Haillier,  Expoti- 
tton  dtt  Prineipet  dtt  Oalenlt  Suptriturt,  1786;  Id.,  Prineip. 
OaleuU  Dif.  tt  Inttg.,  1795;  JIaacheronI,  .<<nna(a<iaii<t  ad  Cal, 
Inttg.  tuUri,  1790;  Tabieeoen,  PHneipia  atqut  Bitteria  Calculi 
Dif.ttIwltg.uttno»  Utfhedi  FluKiemm,  1798;  I^srsnte,  "Caleul 
desTarUtioni,"  Uitc  Taur.,  vola.  it.  and  ir.,  1760-69;  U.,  Thtorit 
dtt  Fonetumt  Annlftifut*,  1797 ;  Id.,  Xopmt  tur  It  Caleul  det 
FonetiotUfM  ed.,  1806 ;  Id.,  separate  Uemrirt,  edited  under  the  care 
of  Serrst,  7  vola.,  1867-77  (tlie  remainder  of  his  works  are  in 
coarse  of  Tenablication  in  the  same  aeries) ;  Vines,  Prineiplit  qf 
Pluxiont,  1797 ;  Camot,-  S4/ttxiani  tur  la  Jfttaphyiiqut  du  Caleul 
InfiniUtimal,  1797;  Laeroix,  TraiU  du  Caleul  Diffirtntiel  tt  du 
Caleul  JnOpal,  1797;  Arbogaat,  Calail  dtt  Dirivationt,  1800: 
Legendrs,  Sxmiea  dt  Caleul  Inttgral,  8  vols.,  1811-19;  Id., 
TraiU  dtt  Fonetioni  Slliptiguet,  8  vols.,  1825-28;  Csuchy,  Court 
fAnali/tt,  1821 ;  Id.,  AjvL  CUom.  du  Cal.  Jnfin.,  1828 ;  Id.,  Iftm. 
tur  let  int  d^.  priitt  entrt  det  limiltt  imag.,  1826 ;  Id.,  Ze^OM  tur 
U  Caleul  Difirtntitl,  1829;  Ohm,  U.,  Sytttm  der  UathtmaUk, 
9  vols.,  1832-52:  Id.,  Lthrlmeh  f.  d.  gmammte  Bth.  Math.,  S 
vols.,  18S9 ;  Uagnos,  Samtnlung  von  Ay/gaitn  d.  Analfft.  Otom., 
1888;  Savier,  Ltmu  iAnalyti  dt  Vie.  Polyt.,  1840:  Ifoigno, 
Ltfont  d»  Cal.  Diff.  ttdtCal.  Int.,  2  vols.,  1840-44;  Id.,  Caleul 
dtt  rarlationt,  1861 ;  Dohamel,  Court  dfAnaXytt  dt  tie.  Polyt., 
3  vols.,  1840-41;  ided.  by  Bertraud,  3  voU,  1874-75;  Conraot. 
Thtorit  dtt  fonetimt  tt  du  Caleul  JnfiniUitmil,  1841 ;  Oregoiy, 
EsBompltt  on  tht  Diff.  and  Int.  Caleulut,  1841;  De  Uorgaa, 
Difftrtniial  and  Intearal  Caleulut,  1843;  Hymen,  Integral  Cal- 
eulut, 1844 ;  Sohlamilch,  Bandhudt  dtr  DiftrauSat-  und  Integral- 
rtehnung,  1847;  Id.,  Comptndium  dtr  Bthtrtn  Analytii,  i  vols., 
1874;  Minding,  Sammlung  von  Inttgrallqfiln,  1849;  Meyer, 
Srpoit  iUm.  dt  la  Thtorit  det  Int.  Dtf.,  1851;  Todbnnter,  Difer- 
tntial  and  Inttgral  Caleulut,  2  voIsl,  1852;  Id.,  On  funetient  of 
iaplaet,  Laml,  and  Setttl,  1875;  Price,  In/lnittiimal  Caleulut, 

2  vols.,  1854;  Biersns  Dk  Haan,  Talltt  <einUgralei  di/lnitt,  1858; 
Id.,  Smtl  dt  latUoritdtt  inUgraUt  difimn,  1863;  Bool^  DtfftT' 
tniial  Sjuattont,  1869 ;  Id.,  Caleulut  ef  ttniU  Difertnett,  1860; 
Orsramann,  Dit  Auidehnungilehrt,  1842;  Bartrand,  TraiU  dt  CaL 
Diff.  tide  Cal.  InL,  3  vola.,  1864-70;  Meyer,  O.  t.,  Vorlet.  «.  d. 
Thtorit  d.  tttttmmten  Integmlt,  1871;  Williamaoa,  D^ftrtnUat 
and  Integral  Caleulut,  1873-74 ;  Hermits,  Cburs  tAnalytt,  1878; 
Dnr^ge,  Thtorit  d.  ^mUiontn  eintr  tomplextn  vtrindtrl,  Orittt, 
2d  e<L,  1878 ;  Folkieiski,  PrtneMtt  of  Diff.  and  Int.  Cole.  (Polish), 
Paris,  3  vola.,  1878;  Hnbini,  Sttmnti  di  Caleolo  injlnilttimaJt,  S 
vols.,  1874-75;  Sarret,  Court  dt  Gale.  Diff.  <(  /n(.,  2d  ed.,  3  vola., 
1878-79  (the  8th  edition  of  Laoioix'a  TraiU  iUmntairt,  by  Berret 
and  Hermite,  contains  in  the  notes  many  valuable  adutiona) ; 
BiemanB,  Oesam.  Jlaih.  Wtrkt,  8d  •!,  1876;  Id.,  Paiilellt  Difftr- 
tntialgltichungtn,  8d  ed.,  1874;  LIpechiti,  ZthrbuA  dtr  Analytit, 

3  vols.,  1877-80;  HoOel,  Court  de  Cafeul  I^^niUtimal,  8  vola, 
■1878-79 ;  Bonehadat,  il.  dt  Cale.  Diff.  H  Int.,  8th  ed.  by  Laurent, 

1879 ;  Stegemann,  Difftrtntial-  and  Integralreehnung,  3  vola,  Sd 
ed.,  1880. 

The  pieeading  list  contains  the  namee  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant azistinf;  tr»»tiaas  on  the  calcnlns.  It  makes  no  pretence  to 
eompletanaaa;  in  faot,  many  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  snbject  are  pnbliuted  in  the  nnmeroos  mathematical  Joumala, 
and  in  ttia  transactioiis  of  learned  aodetias.  In  treating  of  elUptia 
and  hyparalliptla  ftnotlons  wa  shall  give  a  short  list  M  tht  eoiaf 
works  on  that  gnat  hnnah  of  the  aalaalas. 
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ia  ooal  in  aaujOM  ta  <l<sote  eaunuia  of  int  nm  man  o 
tlphabatiO,  t,  eke.;  Tui>id«  bf  tlM  bit,  a, «,  w.  ■;  y,  i,  *& 

One  qTuntitj  b  mU  to  b6  t/Umdlou  at  aiiouwr  whaa  thajin 
ibtad  that  taj  ehaaga  mads  In  th*  ont  «nm  >  eonoponding 


PABTL 

DftrBKnriAL  CALomrik 

1.  la  fh*  amOientian  o(  ilgebn  to  tho  tJucrr  al  eanw  tad  au^ 
bcM  ram  or  the  qnaatitbo  andcr  eonaidrntUB  an  aunaalrad  aa 
hiTing  almja  the  aana  aiagnitnda,  each  aa  the  ndina  of  a  cItcb 
arcl*  or  of  aginn  aphar^  or  the  axes  ofagiTen  eDipaaarhypenob; 
othan  a^dn  an  indellnlta,  and  may  hare  anjr  nnmbar  of  partieabr 
Talaea,  aaeh  aa  the  eooidinatea  of  any  point  on  a  aarraL  Thb 
(Ufferwioe  BatuaUy  anggaata  the  diTUon  of  the  qaantltba  inrdlTCd 
in  any  qaeetion  into  two  Unda,  one  eaUed  cmukmli,  the  other 

It  b  naoal  in  aaalTab  to  dasote  eonatanta  hf  the  Srit  bttan  af 
thaal] 

■a  nbted  ,  _  .  _ 

nriatiaa  in  the  other.  Thb  rebtion  mar  anbaiat  whether  them 
ixiat  an  azpicaaian  for  the  fonotion  br  which  ita  Tsloa  b  detnnined 
for  each  ralna  of  ita  mrgmmttit;  or  the  nbtloB  nay  eometiaiaa  be 
le(nod  hf  certain  ehanoteiiatica  of  euatinaitT  and  diaeontinnity. 
When  an  expre$iin  b  pnaowioaad  the  irbtwn  b  uoallr  rapn- 
BcntMl  hj  the  letten  7,/,  f,  fee.  ,  Thoa  the  aqnathna 

«-r(«),      .-/(r),      tf^t). 

deaote  that  a,  *,  leaie  n^atded  aa  ftinetiona  of  a^  whaa*  Tihua  are 
detarmined  for  any  partienlar  ralna  of  ■  when  ^  fanna  of  the 
fnnctioBa  an  known. 

In  aaeh  of  thaaa  apreaaiona  the  aignment  c  b  ngaided  aa  the 
ittlapmiUiU  Tarbbb,  to  which  any  Taloa  mar  be  aarignad  at 
rieMon ;  and  u,  «,  w  an  called  itpiaHml  Tarbbla^  aa  thmvalliai 
depaad  on  that  of  a,  and  an  detaimined  when  it  b  kaoWB. 

For  ezampb^  in  aaeh  of  the  eqnationa 

r-lO".     v-tan*^      »-Sz7 

the  Taloa  of  |r  b  known  when  that  of  a  b  gireD. 

Such  Ainetiona  an  called  lepUeU, 

S.  In  many  caaaa  a  Tariabb  *,  inataad  of  being  giren  explicitly 
in  tarma  ofat^  b  connected  with  it  by  an  aqnation  of  a  maaa  eom- 
]ilicated  eharaetar.  7or  inatanoe,  aappoaa  them  eonnerted  by  the 
nbtiona 

ia  theea  eaaee  the  Taloe  orTahiae  of  ymaTbeaoppoeedkaanrB  wlwB 
c  b  ginn,  ud  «  b  eaid  to  be  an  fmjiiMI  fnnetiaa  of  m.  Bneh 
caaea  an  compreheDded  in  the  form 

In  andi  a  faim  tr  nay  be  regarded  aa  aa  impUdt  AuetfoB  of  «^  «r 
a  aa  an  implicit  {nnction  of  y,  at  plaaann. 

i,  Affun  a  quantity  may  be  a  function  of  two  or  uMtn  independent 
Tariabba.  Thna  in  the  aqnation  a- ain  (aa+ Mi 'and  y  may  be 
regarded  aa  independent  rarbblaa,  and  a  aa  a  naetiott  of  them. 
Sodi  ikmetiona  are  in  general  denoted  by 

¥.*,  1\  ♦(«.  ».  «>.  *•• 

5.  A  lin^ion  ^c)  b  eaid  to  be  aeaMaaeae  batwaea  aay  limiting 
mlnca  of  m,  each  aa  a  and  i,  when  to  each  value  of  a  betweea  thoee 
limitB  than  eomaponda  a  Anita  Talna  of  the  Amotion,  and  when  an 
iadeilnitdy  email  ehaage'  ia  the  Tahia  of  c  pradaoaa  anlr  an 
indellaitaly  email  ehaaga  in  the  Amotion.  In  aneh  oaaaa  the  nae> 
tion  in  ita  paaaaga  from  any  ope  Talne  to  any  other  between  the 
Hmila  raeeine  emy  intermedbte  Talne,  and  doaa  not  become  in- 
liaitei  Thb  eootinnity  can  be  nadily  illuatnted  by  taking  f<>) 
aa  the  ordinate  of  a  enrre,  whoee  aqoatioa  may  then  be  written 

6.  If  the  TarbUe  a  be  auppeeed  to  reoeiT*  aay  change,  eui:h 
b  calbd  an  <aer«iMn< ;  thb  increment  of  a  b  uaaally  npra- 


1  by  the  noUtion  Ax.  A  decnmant  b  ngardad  aa  a  aegatiTa 
iaeramant  When  the  increment,  or  dU^erano^  b  auppoaid  to  be 
trndifniUly  imatt,  it  b  called  a  difimtial.  and  b  repneented  by 
Jx ;  i.*.,  an  iuAnitely  eaiall  difference  b  oalled  a  diflamtial. 

In  Ulu  maaaer  if  a  be  a  Amotion  of  a,  and  a  baoome  a+ Ac,  the 
euireeiNmding  Talne  of  a  b  denoted  by  a-t- A« ;  <.«.,  the  increment 
af  atarepreeentedby  Aa.  For  ilnite  biaemento  of  « it  b  obrioue 
tlwt  the  ntin  of  the  mniement  of  a  to  the  eomeponding  increment 
ofzhaa.  in  gananl,  aiiaite  Talae.  Abo  when  the  inonment  of  a 
b  regarded  as  being  indefinitely  email  we  lad  that  the  ahoTa  man- 
boned  nda^  ie.,  ^ ,  haa  in  gaaenl  ia  aaoh  eaaa  a  daaaiU  KaUMv 

Taloa ;  end  the  firat  atndTof  the  diifaraatial  ealonlua  aeoaeearlly  in- 
Toi*aa  tiie  iuTcetigation  of  ench  HmUbig  roMoe  for  the  dilTennt  forme 
d  tnaetione  of  a: 

In  fact  we  haT*  aaaa  that  the  diffmntbl  oalcnlna  took  ita  riae 
front  the  iuTaatiffrtioa  of  die  llmitiag  Talae  of  the  ntb  of  the 
increment  of  tlu  ordinate  y  to  that  of  the  afaarina  1^  ae  aa  to  flad  the 
yoaitiBai  af  the  taanaat  at  aay  peiat  ea  a  ewf. 


Tkoa  if  i3t»  aqoatiaB  of  a  cnrTa,  rrfened  to  leotaagnhr  axea,  be 

'•BoM  by/[a^y)-0,  then  $,C«.,  the  llmitiag  Talna  of  ^  for  any 

polat  oa  the  tnm,  rtpraeeata  the  taacent  of  the  angle  which  the 
tangent  at  the  point  makaa  with  the  axia  of  x. 

7.  Agaia,  if  we  enppoea  a  to  become  a+ A  (when  k  tepnenita  Ar, 
the  iaoremant  of  a)  in  the  equation  a-/[z),  then  the  increment  o( 

a  b  lepraaeatod  by /(«+»)-/[«),  aadf!?-2&Lt^rZfe>,  banc 
^  npnaeati  the  Hmtt  to  which 

approachca  iadalnitoly,  when  \  b  dimiaiahed  withont  limit 
Then  an  two  methoda  in  general  of  finding  thb  Talne  of  ~ . 

The  trat  eeaebti  ia  determiniag  tha  limiting  Talne  of/t«  +  *)-|A;j 

by^demaalng  A  indatnitely.  The  aacond  eoniiab  In  expanding 
Jvi'+i)  in  a  aetiea  of  aaeanding  powcn  of  A,  and  taking  the  ooefl- 
cleat  of  A  in  tha  axpanaion.  lUa  b  the  method  introduced  by 
Laimaga  when  he  prepoeed  to  make  the  ealonlua  a  bnneh  of 
otdlnarr  algebra,  and  altogathar  iadepeadeBt  of  the  coneidemtbB 
of  intaitely  email  aiignitndaa,  m  of  limita.' 

It  b  eady  aeea,  ea  waa  Aown  by  Lagnnge,  that  the  icanit 
obtained  by  the  btter  method  b  tha  aama  aa  that  airiTed  at  by  the 
finaer ;  for,  aiaca i(c-t-A)  baeomeeyt')  when  A-«0,/lx} b  the  Unt 
ia  tha  azpaaaion,  and  we  may  aaaume 


ia  vUdi  J>,  f,  At,  npnaent  (kmctiona  ofa^  independent  of  t,  then 


/J£i*^,,^,k^tc 


ItaeiwwaaapnoaaA-O,  thelefthaad  iideirdneaatoj>;  aadiaeeord- 
aBctaat  of  A  in  tha  <  *~      


n  tha  expeaaioB 


of/[s-f  A)  b  the  limiting 


inglytbe 

Talne  of  the  expraaaiom-^ 

Thb  roefkient  of  A  waa  called  by  Lagrange  the  ;(n(ifar<red  fane- 
tion  of  the'  origiaal  fuaetion/lr),  and  he  npnaented  it  by  the  note- 
tioB/(r).      ■•—  '  *^  '  , 

Heaea  w*  hara  ^_  i^  -/(«) . 

la  thb  aaaa  /(aVtr  b  called  the  diftnUUt  at  A*),  and  /(c)  b 
talbd  itaifi/bTBMai  MtffetaK. 

A.  WehaTe  already  jaea  that  the  nineiplee  of  the  calealaanuy 
be  rMarded  either  Iran  the  oonaldention  <a  limita,  or  ftom  that  ol 
inHnitaaimab  or  difbrentiab ;  the  former  waa  tha  method  adopted 
by  Jfewton,  in  hb  later  inreatigatione  at  Iraat ;  tha  btter  waa  that 
adopted  by  Leibniti. 

no  limit  of  a  Taiiahb  magnitoda  may  be  defined  aa  followi.  // 
m  aariaMf  magtUhub  Untit  oanMaaofly  (e  epaif Oy  wOA  a  eniat  a 
JIatd  wtagnttuiU,  rnnd  approaehm  nmrtr  la  <t  than  anjf  tt—ijnablt 
iiftmut,  knontr  tmall,  tMtJIatd  mamitude  u  eallcd  llu  Umtt  cf 
ttu  murUUt  mmgnOudt. 

For  example,  if  waaapnoae  a  polygon  iaeoibedia  oreirenmaerlbfd 
to  any  doeM  euTTa,  aad  afterwanfi  imMiaa  each  aide  indefinitely 
diminUiad,  than  the  doeed  enrre  b  aaid  to  be  the  limit  of  either 
polygon.  By  thb  meaaa  the  whole  length  of  the  curve  b  the  limit 
of  the  perimeter  of  either  polygon,  aodthe  ana  of  tha  cnrTe  b  the 
limit  to  the  area  cf  either  polygoa. 

9.  The  followinc  ptinaplea  eaaaeraiag  limib  an  of  fieqnent 
applieation.  (1)  The  limit  of  the  prodnct  of  two  ouaatitiea,  which 
Tary  togathar,  b  tha  prodnct  of  their  Unite.  (2)  The  limit  of  the 
qnatient  of  two  naalitiea  b  the  qootieat  of  their  limita.  Thena 
an  aaarly  aelf'^Tldent  propoaitiana;  they  may,  howaTor,  be  fonnally 
proTod  aafoUowa 

Let  F,  Q  npneeat  the  TarbUe  qnantitiee,  aad^,  ;  their  limiU ; 
tkea,  if  F-j)-l-a,  aad  Q-e-t-A  a,  fi  deaote  qnantitiei  which 
dhninbli  ladafinitaly  aa  P  ana  Q  aiipniaoh  their  limita,  aad  become 
in  the  limit; 


Aeoordlng^y  in  the  Hmit,  PQ-JV. 

The  eomeponding  theorem  Air  the  qootieBto  b  tatabliahed  eaaily 
in  like  I 

annberor  magniti 

[Bal  parte,  each  part  b  Teiy 


10.  Afida,  if  we  ooneeiT*  any  Unite  annberor  magnitada  to  be 
"  eqn  "  _    '  . 
email  in  eompaiiaoa  with  the  original  magnitude.     By  anppoalng 


diTided  uto  a  Tory  great  number  of  i 


the  Bumber  of  parb  to  be  inereaied  indefinitely,  i.e. ,  lo  as  to  exe  ^ 
aay  aaaigned  number,  howcTtr  treat,  thra  each  part  but  be  Rgsrded 
ae  iadeBnitely  aaiall  ia  eompaiiaon  with  the  propoeed  magnitude, 
aad  may  be  oalbd  aa  ialnitaeimal  with  regard  to  it 
By  an  inflni'aaioMl,  or  aaindefiaitsly  email  magnitude,  we  under> 
■ad  a  aagnitade  which  b  baa  «haa  any  ae^gned  nagaitada 


uiyiiizeu  uy  ^^jv^v^ 
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bowenr  laun,  and  wbioh  eui  b*  dimiiiialMd  indafinitalj,  to  m 
to  (pproach  u  new  u  we  pleiw  to  xero,  withont  arsr  •Molntelf 
attumng  to  it.  For  inatono*.  the  diffaraDoe  between  the  ate*  of  * 
einle  and  that  of  an  insoribet}  ngular  polyaon  can,  by  incnadDS 
the  number  of  aidea  of  the  polygon,  be  sudelaat  than  mj  aangned 
area,  however  tmall ;  bat,  no  matter  how  large  the  nnmber  of  tidea 
may  be,  thii  di&erenue  can  never  become  abaolately  xero.  It  would 
be  eaay  to  nve  other  Ulastrationi  of  the  lenae  in  which  the  word 
in&nitnimu  ia  employed  in  analysia. 

11.  Again,  if  a  be  regarded  aa  an  infiniteaimal  of  the  firat  order, 
a*,  being  infinitely  amall  in  compariaon  with  a,  ia  iwarded  aa  an 
infiniteaimal  of  the  aeoond  order.  In  like  manner  r,if,  •  .  .of, 
may  be  regarded  aa  repreaanting  infiniteaimala  of  tha  third, 
fourth  .  .  .  nth  orden,  reapectively. 

Again,  two  infiniteaimala  a,  ^  are  aaid  to  be  of  the  aame  order  if 

tbt  fraction  -  tsnda  to  a  flnita  limit     If  £■  tanda  to  a  finite  limit, 

$  ia  called  an  infinitesimal  of  the  nth  order  in  compariaon  with  a. 

12.  To  avoid  miaeonception,  it  ahonld  be  borne  in  mind  that 
infinitaiimala  are  not  re^rded  aa  bemg  actual  quantitiea  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  tlie  worda,  or  aa  capable  oi  exact  repraaenta- 
tion.  They  are  introduced  for  tlie  purpoae  of  abridgment  and 
■impliflcation  of  our  reaaoniuga,  and  are  an  nltiniate  |riiaae  of  mag-  | 
nitude  when  it  ia  conceived  by  the  mind  aa  capable  of  diminution  , 
balow  any  aaaigned  quantity,  however  amaU.  Such  magnitodea  are 
in  all  caaea,  aa  atyled  by  Oarnot,  awtHiaty  ^uantMa,  introduced 
for  ^e  purpoae  of  facilitating  our  invaatigationa,  but  they  ahoold 
dluppaar  from  our  final  raaulta. 

We  ahall  illuatrate  thia  atatement  by  the  example  of  drawing  a 
tangent  to  a  curve, — in  which  problem  the  method  of  infiniteaimala' 
may  be  aaid  to  have  originated.  We  introduce  the  infiniteaimala 
tbe  and  dy,  for  the  purpoae  of  finding  their  ultimate  ratio,  ia.,  in 

order  to  determine  the  limit  of  ^    Kow  thia  limit  ia  in  all  oaaea 

ax 
a  fonctiou  of  x  and  y,  tha  coordinatea  of  the  point  of  eontaet,  and 
cannot  contain  in  it  either  dx  or  dy,  aince  tney  muat  be  taken  aa 
traneacent  quantitiea  when  we  proceed  to  the  limit 

Lik^wiae  m  all  other  appllcationa  of  infiniteaimala  in  the  dififeren- 
tial  oalculua,  we  endeavour  to  find  the  ultimate  ratio  of  two 
indefinitely  amall  quantitiea,  or  infiniteaimala  ;  and  it  ia  unneoeaaaty 
to  attach  any  preciaa  meaniilg  to  anch  infiniteaimala  during  the 
conna  of  our  invaatigationa,  farther  than  to  regard  them  aa  tarioMt 
quantUlm,  which  become  eTaneacent  when  wa  proceed  to  our  final 
reaohi. 

In  employing  infiniteaimala  in  anob  oaaea,  wa  proceed  on  the 
prinoiple  that  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  two  infiniteaimala,  a  and  A 

ia  the  aame  aa  that  of  J  and  JS',  provided  the  liniitof——l,aiidUmit 

af 
ofj— 1.    TUa  ia  evident  aince^  in  all  caaea,  wa  hsTO 

±     *     ''    £ 

•  raanit  which  muat  bold  in  tha  limit 

in  conaequence  of  thia  principle,  before  nroeaeding  to  tha  limit, 
wa  may  neglect  an  infiniteaimaf  of  any  orner  in  oompariaon  with 
on*  of  a  lower  order.  For  inatanee,  in  aeeking  the  ultimate  'atio  of 
ytott  where 

T  -  A,a + Aia*  ■(- A  ,0* + kc  +  A«af + fee.. 

>-B,0 -I- B^+ B^+fco. +  B,)r -(■&&, 
in  which  A„  A~  Ag . .  .  B|,  B|,  fee.,  are  finite,  and  independent  of 
the  infiniteaimala  a  and  $,  m  may  neglect  ■*,  i^,  ^,  0* in  oom- 
pariaon with  a  and  A  and  we  get  the  limit  of  ^—|Jx  limit  of  A . 

In  general,  if  a,  0  be  inllniteeimala  of  tha  aama  order,  their  ratio 
haa  a  finite  magnitude;  and  if  7-/1(1^  A,  >-/f(a,0),  then  in 

Anding  the  limiting  valoe  of  J^  «•  taka  tha  tenni'of  the  loweat 

oidar  in  •  and  it  in  /,  and  /^  B«^eoting  all  infiniteaimala  of 

higher  ordan ;  aabatitnting  In  tha  nanlt  tha  limlUn'  Talne  a(  — , 

wa  obtain  the  required  limit  for-Z. . 

18.  Again,  if  •I't-a, . .  .  •<■» lapnaenta  the  anm  of  a  numbar  of 
inllDitaly  email  qnantitiea  which  appmaahea  a  finite  limit  whan 

•  ia  indefinitely  ineraaaed,  and  it  $„  fi,.  .  .  /)*  be  anothar  iTxtam 
of  infinitely  amall  qnantidea,  oneh  Uiat 

where  eu  «, .  .  .  •■  beooma  evaoeaeent  in  the  limit,  than,  whan  •  ia 
indefinitely  increaaad,  the  limit  of  the  aum  of  #,,01 .  .  ./hiaequal 
tothatofoija,.  .  .a,.    ThiaiaevidantflromthaalaiBaataiyalgebraio 


tha  leaat  valuea  of  the  fractional  ,  ^  .  .  .  — ;anditaeoordine^ 

haa  unity  for  ita  limit,  under  the  auppoaad  conditiona  For  example, 
anppoae  any  magnitude  divided  into  a  number  of  parte,  and  that 
each  ia  capable  of  aubdiviaion  into  two  porta,  one  of  which  can  ba 
aimply  found,  and  tha  other  not  aa  Let  A-)- a  be  the  firct  part; 
of  which  A  ia  of  the  former  apeciea,  and  a  of  tile  latter.  In 
like  manner  let  B  +  i,  C  -i-  e,  Ac ,  be  the  other  parte.  Than  Uie  re< 
quired  magnitude  ia  repreaented  by  A  +  B  +  C+  ke.  ■¥a+b+c+ 
fee.  Now  auppoea  that  when  a  aufficiently  great  number  of  porta  ia 
taken  we  can  make  a,  6,  e,  fee,  aa  amall  aa  we  pleaae  in  compariaon 
with  A,  B,  C,  fee.,  then  a+b+e+  fe&,  can  be  mode  aa  amall  aa  wa 


5-i+„...^-u.. 


any  attention  to  the  remaining  narta.  Thia  latter  may  1m  rujuded 
aa  the  fundamental  principle  of  tlie  integral  calcnlua,  and  tha  former, 
given  in  8  12,  aa  thai,  of  the  difiierential 

14.  In  conaequence  of  metaphyaicolobjectiona  to  tha  employment 
of  infiniteaimala,  many  writen  on  the  calcnlua  have  confined  them- 
aelvea  exclnaively  to  the  method  of  limita  or  limiting  ratioa,  and  by 
ao  doing  have  in  many  caaea  involved  themaelvea  in  long  and  eum- 
broua  demoaatrationa  of  tlieorema  which  follow  with  great  facility 
by  the  adoption  of  infiniteiimala.  In  reality  tlie  difference  between 
the  method  of  infiniteaimala  and  that  of  limita  (when  ezclnaivxly 
adopted)  ia,  that  in  the  latter  method  it  ia  uaual  to  retain  evaneacent 
quantitiea  of  higher  ordrra  until  the  md  of  the  calculation,  and  then 
to  neglect  them.  On  the  other  hand,  auch  quantitiee  are  neglected 
tkt>m  tha  commencement  in  the  infinitesimal  method,  tram  the  con- 
vfction  that  they  cannot  affect  the  final  reault,  aa  they  muat  necea- 
aarily  diaappear  when  we  proceed  to  the  limit  A  vary  little  re- 
flexion will  ahow  that  the  reault  obtained  in  both  caeca  muat  it  the 
aame.  Uoreover  auch  quantitiea  are  neglected,  not,  aa  Leibnitc 
atated,  becauae  they  are  infinitely  amall  in  compariaon  with  thoaa 
that  are  retained,  which  would  produea  an  infijiitely  amall  anor, 
but  becauae  they  muat  be  neglected  to  obtain  a  rigoroua  reault ;  ainoa 
auch  result  muat  be  definite  and  determinate,  and  conaequcntly  in- 
dependent of  theee  variabU  ind^nitely  tmall  quanUUa.  It  may 
ba  added  that  the  predae  prinoiplea  S  the  infiniteaimal  calculua, 
like  thoee  of  any  oum  adence,  cannot  be  thoroughly  apprehended 
except  by  thoae  who  have  already  studied  the  aoianea;  and  mad* 
aome  progress  in  the  application  of  ita  principlea. 

15.  The  preoading  statementa  may  also  be  regarded  in  connrxion 
with  thedilfeTent  meanings  of  the  terma  "sero"  and  "an  evauea- 
oent  quantity."    There  w  but  one  proceas  in  arithmetic  which 

S'elda  an  abioluU  mo,  namely  anbtraction,  thua  a-a— 0.  But 
om  no  other  arithmetical  proceaa  doea  zero  arias,  except  by  ths 
aame  train  of  ideaa  aa  leada  ua  to  the  use  of  the  word  infinite.  Wa 
cannot,  for  example,  obtain  the  quotient  xero  by  dividing  one  finiti 
magnitude  by  another.  We  can  make  the  result  aa  amall  aa  wa 
pleaae,  bnt  not  abaolutely  zero.  When,  therefore,  we  consider  aji 
equation  made  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  terms,  tha  abaoluta  sera 
may  ba  need  without  reeervatiou,  thua  2s+a— i,  and  ix+a-i—0 
may  be  anbatituted  for  each  other  without  any  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  aymbol  0.  But  in  any  other  caae  we  consider  zero  or  0 
aa  the  limit  towards  which  we  approach  by  a  aeriea  of  diminutions, 
none  of  which  is  final.  Tlina  when  we  see  that  we  can  nearly 
arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion  by  attributing  a  small  valne  to  a 
particidar  magnitude,  that  wa  can  more  nearly  attain  thia  con- 
dusion  by  attributing  to  it  a  amaller  value,  and  so  on  without 
limit,  {.«.,  that  we  can  approximate  to  this  condnidon  aa  nearly  aa 
we  please  by  the  use  of  a  value  as  amall  aa  we  pleaae,  but  that  wa 
never  attain  it  as  long  aa  the  magnitude  haa  any  finite  amount 
than  each  eondnaion  ia  aaid,  for  abbreviation,  to  be  abaolutely 
tnle  when  the  magnitude  ia  nothing  or  xero.  ,  Theae  oonaidetn- 
tiona  will  hdp  to  explain  the  oenae  in  which  Euler  waa  correct 
when  he  atated  that  Ox  and  df  in  the  calculus  must  ba  regarded 
each  aa  xera 

It.  We  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  method  of  finding 
the  derived  functiona  ordUTerential  coelBdenta  of  the  diffeomnt  forma 
of  fhnctions  of  x.    Before  doing  so,  however,  it  jrtU  ba  necsamy  t* 
eatablish  two  or  three  general  prindplaa. 
We  oommanea  with  the  differentiation  of  •  pnodnet 
Laty<-m>,  irii«rei>and«arafta]ictioiiaofa;  then 

Ay  -  (» + AkX« -t- Aa)  -  ttt 

ineaading  to  tlia  limit,  thia  beeomaa 

d(uv)        dv        du 
dx    ^    dx        3e ' 
Ib  like  BMB«r,  if  y-vow,  we  get 
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iBd,  in  gHMia],  Uf-'f^j^,  . .  .  lb  va  kart 
l^iiiw  if  y— — I  **lwT*ii-r|r,  ooakaqnoitly 


f/^- 


<ru 

•S  +  » 

do. 

^ 

1  ih 

4ii 

-S 

17.  Ktrxt,  to  difltnntUto  a  fooetioa  of  a  faaetioD  at  a;  Id  y- 
f^x),aBdv-f(r)>toaiid^.  Sn^pcwyu  «!  to  batlwTifaui  which 
f  od  «  aanuiM  when  a  beoomea  S|,  than 

•,-•     y,-y    i^-»'     AS    Ay    Aa 

Ctaea,  riace,  aa  prarad  ainady,  tiM  limit  of  tba  jmdnet  of  two 
nuUa  qnantitie*  i*  the  product  of  thair  limits  we  hara 

du    du    dg 
da    dg'  da' 

CmwqnentlT'.  tha  deriTcd  IVioctioik  of  «  with  mpaot  to  a  ia  tiw  pio- 
icet  or  ita  dcriTod  with  mpect  to  y  and  of  tha  darivod  of  y  with 
respect  "to  z.  Again,  if  va  •appoaa  ti^c,  onr  aqnatlana  hacoma 
|r-/la),  and  x-^).  In  tha  lonner  y  ii  ngaidad  aa  t  ftanction  of 
a,  and  in  tha  lattar  a  aa  tha  oorraaponding  function  of  y. 

Soeh  fonctiona  ara  aaid  to  ba  inrarae  to  aaeh  ctbar;  and  in  thia 
aaa  wa  haya^ 

.    da    dy         da    ,     dt 

18.  Then  aziat  in  anal7«ia  a  small  nnmber  of  simple  or  aleman- 
bur  fonetiona,  each  of  which  raqnirea  a  special  iniraatiastion  in  order 
to  find  tha  correapomUn^  detiTW  fbnetion.  'When  these  hare  heen 
atabliahed  tha  dilTerentution  of  funetiona  eompoacd  of  thtea  ele- 
Bwntai7  functions  can  be  readilr  obtained,  by  appljing  one  or  SMra 
tt  tha  prineiplea  jnst  aatablished. 

It.  Wa  eommanca  with  the  eqnatioD  y— <f,  in  wkieh  ■  ia  a 
(OBatant 

(1)  Let  «  be  an  integer,  and  y,  the  valne  wU«h  y  aanmaa  whan 
r  bacomcs  x, ;  then 

Kow  the  limit  of  the  right  hand  side  when  a— c^  )a  M^-> ;  aoeotd- 
ingly  we  faaTS  in  this  caae  ' 

da 

(<)  Let  f'a\  whara  at  and  s  an  iatagera.    Hara  y*»9^  tad 

sceordinglr  »y»-»y-»ii»->;  hence  wa  gat  ^-JH,*"' 

da  da     is 

(J)    Let  y-a""_-l;  then,  fcom I l«,wa  gat  ^_  _■!•"*"* 

Ooaaaqaantlr  wa  art  the  folIowiBf  rale,  applioabla  in  aU  oatsa,  fcr 
ti»  diffcrentlttion  of  a  power  of  a: — 

Diminiik  tt«  indea  ty  itntfy,  owl  mttt^y  Ih*  fnotr  tf  m  tkdt 
Maiiud  bg  O*  original  ttKfaa. 

10.  We  shall  next  oooaidar  tha  alamentaiy  ainalar  and  trigura- 
astrieal  fnaction& 

Laty-ainaL     Than  y,-riB(a •)-*); 


^.,hM.i»i^a.^^»„(.^»), 


Birt 


InUka 


■uHtf  ia  flia  Umlt,  and  ooaaaqtMatly 


4\»mm    4|daal 
aoA-faiB%r 


-riaa 


ifooaa 


1 


VbailMlr 

CocnapoB     ^ 
diwhv  naatiopifi 


iaeta 


1 


^saaa 


CuHMpoading  to  thaat  trigonomttrloal  fanattan*  wa  ban  tha 
ria-'a,  aei'V^  twHi^fta. 


II  y»ria-'a^  wa  hare  a-ain  y,  and  henoa 
dm  dg       1  i 

4r         "6    eoay    Vl-^ 
^aia-'st  _      1 

*>      "vT^a*" 
laUkaauumar 

dooa-Vr         -1        d  tsn--a        1 

n.  Bait,  1st  y-lg(A    Hen  y,-Iog^a+*}; 

Lat  —~u;  tlwB 

a 

.j[-iofc(i+i)-i  log.  a+"^-i  io«.(i+«)r 

Thalimitingralneofa+K)*  wheni>-0,C«.,of ^1+  ^  ^'whan; 

incraassa  indailnittlT,  is  npraaented  bj  the  latter  <  (see  Aioxbsji, 
ToL  i.  p.  eM),  and  is  tha  bass  of  the  natntsl  or  Napatlan  qraceia 
of  loganthmak    Hanoe  wa  hare 

If  aba  takaaaathahaaaof  ourayatem  of  logarithms,  wahara 
dloga     1 

la  onr  aabeeqnent  inreetlgatlona  we  shall  anpiioas  all  logarithma, 
nnlsas  otherwise   speeifled,  nfenad  to  thia  Base,    and  omit  ths 


SI.  Tha  method  of'  dUTarantiation  of  an  exponential  fnnctiau 
follows  immediately  from  tha  praocdin^ 
for  lat  y-a*,  than  log  y-a  log  a. 


72-i««-."2— »^-- 


c+L 


Ve  add  a  few  szsmplea  for  tha  pnrpoae  of  showing  the  appli- 
cation of  tha  prooediag  laaalta  to  tha  diifanntiation  of  mora  oom. 
pies  fonetiona. 

0)  y— ■. 

Ben  log  y-a  log  a;       .'.     i- 27''« 
Hsnoa  ^-(l-t-logc)a*. 

•Han  y-lcg  a-i  log  (a«+i^; 

2     1         a  tf 

~a"?+P~«(a'+««)' 

(t)  ,-iaf  v5?^-V!ZJ 

Vi+«-Vi-» 


1+v^rp 


1  log  (1 + v^Tio  -  i  i««  a  -  N/rrP) ; 

•  *»  -' " 

*    Wl-a^a  +  Vl-V)    »Vl-i^(l-Vl-a») 
-1 
"Wl-^' 

(4)  Prora  that  aiiflii.(<iafa4^ma)~%aaL***m^(»^-\)iK. 

Ban^  C*)*^  aiaa«)»a  aia*-'r(eQacaiaiia+Biaa«M<ia) 
'   -iiala*-%ria(»-t-I>i;     .*.  Jm. 


2- 


i^-da«yt 


W  Ify-lof  tto^pgrtthat^-wlK 
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(7)  If  y-«>',  prore  that  ^  -  ^af(l  +kg  «). 


(8)  It  y.-i^  prove  ihat 


<b 


vr+y*  vT+«* 


=.-0. 


^y. 


{»)If»-log{v'xTo  +  VJe  +  i).  rn»o  tli»t  J- 


SB.  Va  dull  conclude  this  (ection  vith  the  conUderation  of  tHe 
dtflenntUt  of  the  area  ABPU  (flg.  S)  of  a  plane  cum,  compriwd 
between  the  cnnre,  the  azia  of 
nae  BA  ia  ilzed  and  the  tther 


PM  ie  TarUble,  z,  y  rrpreaent- 
ing  the  coordinatea  of  r.  Thii 
area,  when  the  equation  of  the 
cnrre  ia  glTeh,  le  an  in^lieit 
fmtcKim  of  a.  If  it  ba  repre- 
•entad  by  u,  we  proceed  to  find 
ita   dUTarential    coeffieiant,    or 


and  tiro  oidinatea,  of  wfaicli 


^• 


Snppoie  X  to  rccelva  an  in- 


definitelj  email  increment  lepre- 

aented  by  Ull',  the  comapond- 

ing  increment  of  the  area  ia  lepraented  by  FMUT',  i.«.,  by  the 

aam  of  the  rectangle  PMM'B  and  the  elementary  area  PFB.     Kow 

the  latter  area  becomei  eraueicent  in  the  limit  m  eompariaon  with 

PMU'B. 

CoDwqnently  in  proceeding  to  the  limit  we  hiTe-^_PM—y, 


dx 


.i» 


or  ^  —  ^  (aX  where  y-^')  ia  the  equation  of  the  enrra. 

From  thia  we  can  make  an  important  inference,  Tii.,  that  in  all 
eaaea  there  eziats  a  function  whoae  differential  coefficient  ia  anygiren 
function  of  2,  suppoae  ^(z).  To  find  each  a  fnnetion  it  ia  nuScient 
to  consider  the  curve  whoae  eqlution  In  lectangnlar  coordinates  is 
y — ^z) ;  then  the  area  comprised  between  any  Axed  ordinate  and  the 
ordinate  whose  abs<;iaaa  is  z  ia  a  determinate  Tunction, — which,  by 
the  preceding,  hea  <p(x)  for  ita  derived  function. 

Suecativt  D(fftrtntitUit», 

21.  We  have  seen  that  from  any  ninction  of  a  variable  we  can 
obtain  by  ditforentiation  a  new  function,  called  ita  differential  co- 
efficient, or,  after  Lagrange,  its  derived  function. 

If  the  primitive  function  Im  zeprpaented  by  Az),  then,  aa  alreuly 
stated,  ita  Jirtt  derived  function  ia  denoted  by  f(*).  U  tliia 
new  function,  /(z),  1m  treated  in  the  aame  manner,  its  dcMved 
function  ia  called  the  aeeond  derived  of  the  original  lection  ^z), 
and  ia  denoted  hj  f{x).  In  like  manner,  the  derived  function  of 
f(/i)  ia  the  Ourd  derived  of^z),  and  repreaented  I^  f{x\  Jcc.  In 
aoecidance  with  this  notation,  the  auccessive  derived  fnnctiona  of 
/(z)  are  repreaented  by 

each  of  which  ia  the  derived  function  of  the  preceding. 
25.  In  like  manner,  if  tf-A*)t  ^^  ^—/'(f)  • 

Cut 


Hence 


Thaftinclion 


;«). 


<Py 


differential  coefficient  of  y  with  regard  to  a. 


Likewne  -     ..  ia  written  ^K  ,  and  ao  on ; 


ia  written  ZX  ,  and  ia  caUad  the  second 


and  the  aariea  of  IWictiona 

Ar    iff    Spy 

are  called  the  first,  second,  third,  .  .  ,  nth  difftraUial  eo^ffidtHU  of 
the  function  repreaented  by  y. 

It  ia  aomstimes  convenient  to  adopt  a  notation  analogona  to  that 
of  fluxiona,  and  to  repreaent  the  senes  of  differential  CMffidents  of 

y'.v'.ir, ...  »w, 

in  order  to  abbreviate  the  labour  of  writing  down  the  system  of 
aucceasive  differential  coefflcienta. 

26.  It  ia  pUin  that  the  determination  of  tha  aariea  of  aneoesaive 
derived  functiona  of  any  function  of  m  dcea  not  reqnira  any  new 
piinciplea,  aa  it  ia  acoomplialied  by  aucceasive  applicationa  of  tha 
metLoda  already  conaidsnd. 


$!-«.-•, 


For  exaaple,  if  f^,  va  bava 

^. 

Ja 

hence      ^-«(»-I)j*-«,  0-ii(»-l)(n-J)aa»,  *» 
Again,  if  y-<«,  we  hawe 

and  in  general       —X^a't^ , 

27.  Ve  next  proceed  to  a  fundamental  theorem  due  to  Leibnitz, 
and  firat  publiahad  in  Jfia.  Strol.,  1710,  viz.,  to  find  tlie  »th  da- 
rived  Amotion  of  the  product  of  two  functiona. 

Let  y-i«»}  than,  if  wa  write  y,  «^,  a',  y',  »•,  *«,,  for 
df    d»    dw    d't  . 

w«  hava  |^— •«'+«»'. 
The  next  differentiation  givea 

y'-u»"+«'*'+i^«'+nt'-ii»'+8«'^+»i»'. 
Tha  third  diffarantiatioi  glvea 

y"  -  ua*" +«'»"+ 2t«'»' + 2ii'«' +»"«•+ an" 
-«»"+8«iV+S«"»'  +  w»", 
in  which  the  coefficients  are  the  aama  aa  those  in  the  axpajiaion  01 
(•  +  »)*. 

Suppoae  that  tha  same  law  holds  for  the  nth  differential  coefficient, 
and  that 

yW_ti»W  +  «i.'t*>-l>+'!^i:±'  «'»ti-«)+tc., 

then,  differentiadug  again,  we  get 

y(IH-i>_ui<H-i)+ii'tM.|.|l(u'i,M-|.  «'•<••]) 

-«w-i)+(»+iyiW+{!!L±l>  ."tC-u+fta. .... 
X  •  s 

in  wliich  the  teeffioienta  follow  the  law  of  the  Binomial  Eznmsico 
Accordingly,  if  this  law  hold  for  any  integer  value  of  a,  tt  holJa 

for  the  next  higher  integer ;  but  it  holda  when  «••>,  thenfoia  it 

lioldafom— i,  ke. 
In  tha  ordinary  notation  the  preceding  reault  ia  written 
*|(»rt     ^d^._dud'-itn(ti-l)d^a—v,.         .     rfN« 

(1)  If  y-<~  sin  &4  to  find  ^ . 
Here, 
Kow  let  i—a  tan  ^,  and  wa  kava 


^_<«  (a  sin  ta+b  cca  he). 
dx 


^-{tt** »^  <»  (sin  fa  00a  ^+ooa  he  ain  ^) 

OS 

-(a'  +  i*)!  ««  sin  {t*+^). 
BimiUrlywagat       ^~(a*+f)e^Au(bx+14,)i 

and,  in  ganersl.        0-(a«  +  J«if  ««ain  (to+d^ 

(2)  If  y-cot-'z,  to  find  S[ . 


ller« 
henoa 


z— cot  y. 


.-sinV. 


S->V)-g.-(-nV) 
>  sinV  —  (sinV)  -ain'y  ainSy . 
^^8^         S-£  '■•^'^  .ln2y)-g^  (dnVrfnSy) 


-ainV  f.  (sin*y  sin2y) 


--l .  3sin*y  ainSy. 
In  like  manner, 

^-1.2    Ssin'ysinty. 

And,  in  ganeral,    ^_  ( - 1)'  ,  I<»-1  aln*y  alnayi 
d^  — — 


(Ex.4,|SSi) 
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(3)  iry-x>->log:i^  ptonthtt^.iS^. 
(i\  Tfy— on  (a  liD-'s),  nroT*  that 

(Q  V  jr— a  en  •*+>  un  He  prov*  that 

(I)  B  a~c|v  piora  that 

PttrOat  ZHftmNation. 

tS.  Va  Iwra  Utharto  traatad  of  fnootiana  of  a  aiag^a  indapandant 
nriabla  aolel;.  "nia  piinciplaa  aatabliihad  as  tar  applr  equally  to 
tba  eaaa  of  ftuiotioiia  of  two  or  moia  iodapaadmt  TanaUaa. 

for  axampla^  in  tha  aqoatioa 

tk*  TariaUaa  z  and  y  may  ba  capable  of  change  indapandaatlj 
of  taeli  other ;  and  if  wa  aspp 
the  correiponding  diflimnt' 

ia 


mj  ba  eapable  oi  change  IndapandaBtlT 
asppoaa  x  to  rary,  p  lemaining  oonatani, 
ntui  ooelBciast  of  «  ia  lepteaentad  by 


- ,  and  ve  hsT* 


d» 


-Saa+iif. 


In  the  aune  caaa  if  wa  aappoee  y  to  raty,  •  Mn(  nnehanged,  tha 
cenaer«»r<'ing  diSerantial  ooefflciant  ii  repiaeented  by  J! ,  and  wa 


hara 


da 


35' 


■-Sbr+Sey. 


In  general.  If  a  be  a  ftanetion  of  two  Taiiablaa^  c  ana  y,  zepnaentad 
lij  tha  e^natian 

"-*(«%  V\ 
wa  have  two  diffeiantUl  coaiBcienta 

dm       <»»(«,  y)        ,  in       «!»(»,  y) 
3r-  or  — TT —  ,  ana  t-  or  — t — **  . 
ax  da      '         ay  dy 

Theae  are  called  the  portM  difirmtial  eo^fUitnU  of  tha  flmstion, 
with  legard  to  s  and  y  napeettrelj.     They  are  unally  written 

^and  j^  >  and  are  plainly  determined  in  the  aama  manner  ae  in 

the  caaa  of  a  aingle  variable. 

It.  Tluae  new  ftanotiona  -,!^and  -s^  admit  of  being  treated  in  like 

Tfaua  the  partial  differential  ooaffieient  of  ^ ,  taken  with 

teapeet  to  z,  y  being  anppoaed  nnchanged,  ia  repreeented  by— j — 

er  by^s  >  likcwiee  ita  differentia]  ooefBoient  with  reapeot  to  y  ie 

rafteeented  by  ^^ ;  andaoon. 
to.  It  can  be  aeen  without  dlAenlty  that 

d—     d  — 

iPu       €p*      .  dx        dy 

SSi'dyda  >  *•*•'    dy  ~  da   ' 

'  In  fact  .^^  aigniflaa  tha  limit  to  which  ■  .—  approadua  at 
aya*  Ay 

As  and  Ay  diminiah  beyond  limit 


Aw  ^ »<«■>•  A«,y)-^»,y) 
As  AS 


Again 
InHke 

^AB     »(»-t-As,  y+Ay) -»(»■(■  AS,  y)     »(s,  y+Ay)-»(«,  y) 

As     Ax  As 

Ay   ~  Ay 

^«+A.,y+Ay)-^s-t-As.y)-»(s,y+Ay)-»»(s,y) 


AsAy 


A  = 


It  ii   eaaily  aaen  that  -J£  haa  tha 
'  As 


I  Talne.    Aeoetdin^y 
the  Hnita  of  tha  two  axiicaiiona  nniat  be  equal,  and  henee  we  infer 


ifyib    dad)/ ' 


n.  In  general,  if  a  be  a  fnnation  of  aaveral  indepenilent  Tatiablea 
■i,  c^  .  .  .  e«  wa  obtain  n  nartial  differential  coeffleienta  of  tha 
Snt  order,  denoted  by 

<f«     du     du  d» 

dxt'  dx,'  dXf"  "  dx,' 

In  like  manner,  the  partial  diffuential  coelBcieDta  of  the  leoond 
order  an  Mpreeantsd  by 

^.-^.p;.  to,  andaoon. 
da^ '  dxfia^    dxf 

We  hm,  aa  in  the  former  caae,  between  each  pair  of  Taiiablea 

da^da,' 

tS,  In  the  conation  «— ^>,y\  if  we  eonaider  a  and  y  to  incraaaa 
aimaltanaaaaly,  than,  if  A«  repreeenta  the  total  Incrumeut  of  h.  we 
hare 

A«-^»+ AS ,  y+Ay)-#{» ,  y) 

-♦(*  +  AS.  y  +  Ay^-«(s,  y  +  Ay)  +  f(»,  yrAjr>-f(»,  y) 
»<s-t-As,y+Ay)-»(»,y  +  A|f)  ^  ^  ♦(jr.yt-A»)-»te,y)^ 
AS  Ay 

Tf  now  we  anppoae  As  and  Ay  to  diminiah  indaflnitely,  and  reprr- 
aant  the  oonaapondisg  dtffereutiala  by  du,  dx,  dy,  we  hare  in  tha 
limit 


d^      . 

-   .       s-  ,  B& 


du. 


au.    , du  , 


'dy' 


Thia  ia  called  the  Ma!  difirmtial  at  u,  and  it  ia  readily  acen  that 
it  ieaiinal  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  differentiala  ariaing  from  tha 
aaparata  inorementa  in  x  and  y.  Tha  lame  principle  plainly  hokla 
in  a  fnnctian  of  any  nnmbar  of  veriablea. 

S8.  If  «  -  ^  (e,  w),  where  «  and  »  an  both  fanctiona  of  m,  then 
by  the  preceding  it  ie  readily  eeen  that 


du 


dm  dt ,  da  d<»  . 


and  timilariy  for  any  nnmber  of  fonctiona 

M.  The  prineiplea  of  total  and  partial  differentiation  admit  of 
almple  illnatratica  in  plana  and  in  apherical  trigonometry,  for, 
in  either  a  plane  or  a  apherical  triangia,  we  may  rrgard  <iey  thr«f  of 
the  parte  a,  Iv  «^  A,  B,  0  aa  being  indtptndiiU  rahablca,  and  each 
of  the  othen  aa  a  ftanotion  of  the  three  eo  ehoeen, 

Vor  inatanca,  in  a  plane  triangle,  if  the  aidea  a  and  i  and  the 

contained  angle  C  be  taken  aa  the  independent  Tariablea,  we  hare 

et-a«+t>-SaicoaC; 

].„„  <r«     o  -  J  coa  C  „ 

nenoa  .  — — ooaB: 

da  « 


Ukewlaa 


de-coeBda+eoaA<it+a  ainBdC, 
,dA. 


Again,  to  Snd  =r ,  wa  hare  t  ain  A-a  ain  B-a  dn  (A-t-C); 
hence,  regarding  a  and  t  aa  eonatant,  wa  hare 


»ooaAl^-ocoa(A+C)  (l  +  ^)  -  -  ocoaB- 

,     <iA        a  coa  B 
••     5C--      a     ' 

•aocaB^, 

In  Uka  manner  wa  haTe,  in  the  aame  caae, 
<fA    ain  B    rfA       ain  A     .  j,    ain  B^.    ain  A 
Ji'—'dt--    c  •••**— 7-*— j-rf 

» '-7-"^. 

.igain,  in  a  apherical  triangle, 

eoa  e-eoe  a  coa  t-t-ain  a  tin  t  eca  C. 

from  thia  we  obtain 

*.co.B,*_c«eA. 


-Bin  a  ain  B, 


.'.    die— oceBi<a  +  eoaAA-t-ainaBinB<iC. 
ni%  and  the  preceding,  alao  admit  of  a  aimple  georoetrieol 
demonatration,  br  drawing  the  triangle  and  comparing  the  amall 
ineremanta  in  each  caae. 

U.  Again,  eince  trom  any  conation  in  apherical  trigonometry 
another  can  be  deduced  by  aid  ol^the  polar  tnangl*,  we  get  from  the 
preoeding 

40**  -coat<iA-ecaa<fB-t-ain  A  ainido. 

Comeponding  fonnnia  arc  bbtained  by  an  interchange  of  letteia, 


I  ne  mm  •(  the  thraa  aaflaa  d  a  tlaaa  trtaaal*  n  axoiited,  aa  tker  ace 
eaettalaat  Ie  *i»  Hw  tulirmimi  *«a.  
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igiia,  fix  iaflnlMiaiib  4a,  A,  iA,  SB  tit  eemiteUd  bf  Uia 

da         «tB         dk  dh 

Uq  «     Un^'tan  A    SnT 
Tbh  foQmn  immedittdj  btmi  the  eqiuHon 
da  a  aln  B— sin  A  ria  ii 

M.  ThM>  and  fha  cnalogotu  fonnalB.  vim  wa  i^opt  anill  dUbr- 
tncea  initod  of  diffenntiili,  an  of  ImportaBca  fn  aatruaamy  in 
drtonnlntnff  thr  arroxi  in  a  ooinpatad  diatancs  aiiaing  ftom  amall 
tiran  in  oMerratloii.  They  alio  enable  na  to  ditarmine  the  dr- 
eamitanoea  ander  vhich  the  meet  fiiToarable  obaerratioBa  an  made, 
Tix,  thoae  for  whiob  email  erroia  in  obeerration  prodnce  the  leaat 
error  in  the  zeqniiud  nenlt. 

The  lelationa  between  the  Tariationa  in  the  iidee  and  an^ea  of 
riane  and  epherioal  trianglea  irere  firet  treated  rf  bj  Cotea,  in  hia 
AHmoKo  Xmrum  in  mixta  Matkai  (1781). 

(1)  The  nlaea  of  ^  and  ^ ,  when  o^  y, «  art  eonneoted  bjr  two 

■jjutiantof  the  form /(a,ir,a)-0,  f(jh|f,()-0,  anfomidtoba 

ig^    da  eb     i*  dx       de    dp  da    da  df 

da~^d^_^d£i    da~^dil>_dld^' 

.    d*df~t^€b  didf~dydt 

gl'  If  /(it)»^t),  where  •  and  »  are  each  hnctioni  of  a  and  y, 
etlilr  drawn  that 


Hdf' 


dftb 
)  dn  0  , 


.    db        de 


<n  In  a  apherioal  triangle,  if  =-^  be  eosatut,  lad  equal  toe, 
ain  0 
I9>«  telationa 

da 
ooa  A 

■ad  coaAda+coaBdi+coaCifc— iA<(Blnaaialiin4 

can  he  leadilj  eatabUahed. 

(t)  Uore  generally,  it  may  be  ahown  fliat^  if  c  alao  ba  tnspoMd 
toni7> 

^+er-B*5llJ-'~^«"  8*«Kt> 
<B3         «aaAi(a-«-ooaB(0'fooaOA-Kl(«rfa«ai)i>dB«). 

(S)  If  «  be  a  fonetioD  of  (,*■£  "^  t~y+— •  «— al--^ 
('■  -h — ,  ahow  tiiat 


dBi 


-i-^*'%*- 


£> 


faybr'a  TktorMi  omI  DmhpmiU  4^  JWmNmm, 

87.  We  have  alieedy  notiead  that  the  derelopment  of  fonotiaaabjr 
InSnita  aeiiea  waa  a  braneh  of  analnia  that  roaa  into  pominenee 
during  the  Utter  portion  of  tha  17th  oentoiy. 

The  Itnt  asriea^na  pnUlahed  were— that  of  ITiaholaa  Ueroator 
in  Ua  Icfariapultehnia  (IMS)  for  the  enanalon  of  log  (1  -fa),  or 
what  wu  than  atrled  the  area  <f  an  hnerbda  (thie  he  aniTed  at  by 
the  aid  of  WalHa'a  method  of  qnadiatnrea) ;  and  that  of  Jamea 
Oragoty,  in  a  latter  to  J.  OoUina,  1671.  for  Qu  azpanaioD  of  an  an 
in  terma  of  ita  tangent  About  tha  aame  time  Um  Bret  efibita  of 
Hawton'a  genioa  wen  directed  to  thia  aabiaot ;  and,  aa  wa  bare 
already  aeen,  be  thoa  arrived  at  hia  binomial  Uieorem,  and  other 
geneial  ezpenaiona,  anoh  ae  thoaa  of  ala  e,  ooa  a,  ••,  to. 

It  wu  not,  however,  nnta  many  yean  aftantheaadiaoorarieafliat 
it  waa  fuand  that  all  aneh  expanalona  may  be  regarded  aa  parttsolar 
caaea  of  one  nneral  theorem.  Thia  theorem  wu  diaoomed  by 
Dr  Bro'jk  Taylor,  and  pabliahed  by  him  in  1716  in  hia  UtOmhit 
JnarmunlorwH, 

M.  Baton  pnoeeding  to  a  ooaaidentton  of  thia  important  aerlea 
it  dioald  be  obaervad  Oat^  in  Xt9t,  John  Bemoolli  pnbliahed,  in 
Am  Jda  Bniditomm,  hia  wall-kttown  ezpanaion  nnder  fb»  titta 
JdMatUHiiaa  ^acMmii  mMiiHii  fAmtmwrvm  d  mtiHtMTinm 
wnnrum^  afr<nt  jiKMHiam  jaiuraUwimaat, 

Thia  Mnea  may  be  written  aa  ioUowa,  ilightly  altering  BtnonHra 
notation  1— 

Bamoolll  obtained  thie  reaalt  immediately  by  diftantfatiaa,  by 
iriiioh  proseaa  it  can  be  eaatlf  TtillM. 


Thia  ia  iha  llrat  general  tBaoram  on  eeriee  that  waa  diaoovand ; 
and  it  waa  eaaily  ahown  by  ita  anthor  that  the  ordinary  aariee,  aneh 
u  the  ezpaaalonaaf  log  (1 4-2),  of  ain  o^  and  othai^  aaa  be  dedoead 
tW>m  it. 

Thia  theoraa  of  Bamonlli,  howarer,  ia  bnt  a  parttcolat  eaaa  o( 
Taylot'a,  u  will  be  ehown  enbaeqnently. 

S9.  Taylor  arrived  at  hia  theoram  aa  a  partlealar  caae  of  another 
in  Jh»iU  dilffurmuiM, — a  braneh  of  the  eusnfaia  treated  Of  for  the 
trat  time  in  hia  Utik.  Inxnm,  Introducing  the  modem  notation, 
Tayloc'a  proof,  with  aome  modiilcationa,  ia  u  followa. 

Let/(a)  be  any  ftinetian  of  a,  and  aappoae  a  oluuiged  anrncwliriilj 
into 

ai+A2,    ai+2Aa,    «+&A«,    ...    •+«&«; 
and  let  the  Ibnctiona 

/(«>./(»+A«), /(•+«*»),    ...  /(»+iiA») 
be  npnaentedby 

_.  ^  9ttitt*t    '•'    H" 

Then  we  have 

ft-y-Ay,  Vi-yi-Ayi. . . .  ih-yw-i-Ai^i, 

Ay,-Ay-A*y.  Ay,-A»i-A«|^,  ADi-Ayii.i-A*|b-> 

AVi-A«y-A«y,  fce. 
Hw  Snal  nmtt  oonaiate  in  expreaaing  yw  in  terma  of 

y.  Ay,  AV,...  A-y. 
We  have 

yk-y^-i+Ayk.-i-lb-a+SAyti-t'i-A'ib-t. 
In  like  manner,  anbetitating  y..i+Ay>.i  for  yii-t,  wa  gat 
y;.-yk-<+ tAy..a  +  SA<y>-i  -)-  A*y>-e . 
the  ooeiBoienta  being  the  aame  u  thoee  in  the  expanalan  of  (a-f  tp. 
Now,  if  wa  aaanme  that  the  aame  law  holda  for  any  valne  n,  it  ia 
readily  leen  by  the  method  of  mathematioal  indaction,  of  which  wa 
have  given  an  example  in  |  37,  that  it  holda  for  tha  valna  immedi- 
ately anperior ;  and  we  thua  get 

»..y+nAy+5^AV+  ^Hi^^^^tl*  . .  .  +A-y. 

40.  Thia  nault  can  be  readily  eatabUahed  alao  by  the  mindidea 
of  the  avmbolio  oalenlna,  a  branch  of  the  anUect  to  which  a  ahort 
epaee  wul  be  devoted  aabaeqnently.  We  aball  anticipate  the  oon> 
Bideiation  of  that  method  ^SJ  giving  ■»  applieatian  of^it  to  the  da* 
termination  of  the  preceding  reaalt. 

BesardingAu  aaymM  of  opention,  the  aqnatienyn— ya.|+ Aya-i 
may  be  written  ^— (I + Ajyk-i . 

In  like  manner,  ya-i-(l+A)|h.e 

.-.*  yi.-(l+AXl+A)yi..,-a+A)V.-i. 
alae  yk-(l-t'A)'tta-a;  and  in  general 

fl.-n+A)Tf 

.    -(i+^+5:^A.+  ...  +A.> 


-y+iiAy+-^-^'A«y+ 
il.  If  wa  aappoae 


A-y. 


itAa— k.  at*'—— , 
Aa 


the  equation  becomea 

If  now,  \  being  regarded  aa  conatant,  wa  anppoae  •  to  ineraaaa, 
and  eonaeqnantly  ta  to  <1iiiiini«)i_  {ndaiSnitely,  wa  obtain,  on  pni> 
needing  to  tha  limit, 

/(.+»)-y+»|+'^,g+*. 

-/(«)+V(«)+j^2r<*>+rx»-^<"'+'^ 

Thia  ia  oalled  Taylor'a  aeriea. 

43.  In  order  to  complete  the  inveatigation,  it  win  be  nteaaaaiy  to 
atamine  into  the  oonvernmcy  or  divaigeney  *t  the  eeiiea,  and  to 
obtain  an  iiipnaalon  for  uie  remainder  in  »  after  any  number  of 
terma ;  thia  wa  ahall  immediately  proceed  to  eonaider. 

48.  It  may  be  obaerved  that  Taylor  doea  not  eeem  to  have  beeti 
awan  of  the. great  importaaoe  of  hia  theorem,  nor  did  he  ^ve 
any  ezamplee  of  ite  application.  Thia  probably  aoconnte  for  the 
fact  that  to  Ions  a  time  elapeed  befon  ite  nal  valne  wu  dia- 
ooverad ;  and,  althou^  Stirling  intradnoed  a  particular  caae  of  it 
in  hia  JfiOoiut  Difftrmtialit  (1717),  it  waa  not  notioed  in  any  «f 
the  Engliah  traatiaaa  on  the  calcnlua — anoh  ar  Simpaoa'i  Fbtabmt 
(1787),  Emereon'a  Fhadau  (1748),  Landeai'a  IMdual  AnaMt 
(17(4),— nor  ia  it  mentioned  in  the  firat  edition  of  UontooU'ajMat. 
du  Math.,  1768.  The  theorem  ia  to  be  found  in  Enlei'a  OaL  Dif. 
(1766) ;  but,  although  Knlar  makea  aztenaive  nae  of.  it,  he  made  n* 
reference  to  Tayloi'e  name  in  connexion  with  the  aeriae,  imd  would 
appear  to  hava  given  the  theonm  aa  hia  own,  or  nthar  Qarha{a  to 
ii«ra  connected  It  with  BantoolU'a  terie*. 
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44>  W*  m»j  obnm  tlut  Tajlor  ilw  iatndaMd  into  hi*  IfMedut 
benmtnlarum,  in  tlw  flozioiua  notation,  a  aariM  which  it  the  aam* 
aa  that  af  Baraonlli,  alnady  noticed.  Thia  M  ta  s  loBf  and  Uttar 
aantmanr  batwaan  them,  in  which  Baraoolli't  tarn  Vuhalaa  and 
othtn  alio  took  paft.  In  thia  Taylor  waa  aeenaad  of  plagiariam 
both  with  napeet  to  thia  thaoiem  and  to  othar  tbaorama  ralatira  to 
tha  gneral  tneoiy  of  tha  oentn  of  oaeillation  of  bodiea.  It  la  Ta- 
BaAaUa  that  in  thia  diajmta  no  refaranoa  waa  made  to  Taylor'a 
owa  thaonm,  nor  do  tha  diapntanta  aaem  to  hava  baen  awara  of 
ita  Tiat  aoparioritjr  to  Oat  aronnd  which  tha  tngty  eontmraity 
waaiaiaad. 

IS.  TtyWa  thaorem  aaama  ncTar  to  haya  lijea  into  doa  proni- 
nnifa  nntil  its  mat  raloa  wu  pointed  ont  by  tha  illoatriona 
Ligranga,  in  tha  Berlin  memoira  for  1772.  Lagraooa  danonatnted 
tha  theofem  by  tha  prlnciplea  of  ordiaaiy  algabn.  He  nude  it  tha 
foondation  of  the  method  of  eeriaa,  and  alao  of  tha  differential 
ealcnluL  Ha  thna  trropoaed  to  maita  the  calcnina  a  branch  of 
onUnaiyalKabm,  and  indepandant  of  all  eon'iderationi  of  infinitely 
amall  qaaatitiaa,  and  ao  to  gira  it  all  tha  formal  ri^or  ot  demon- 
atzstion  of  the  method  of  the  andante. 

M.  Lagrange  alao  waa  tha  Crat  to  place  Taylor'a  thaoram  on  a 
aatiabetoiy  buia  by  finding  an  ezpreeeion  tbrue  remainder  of  tha 
aariaa  after  any  nnmbar  of  terma. 

Tb»  fdlowing  demonatratioB  of  thia  thaoram  of  iMtaaga  dapenda 
an  a  ainrie  lemma,  which  may  ha  thot  atated.  ff  a  cmMotMU* 
funeliat  fix)  eauiaJk  wAtn  z— a,  and  alas  vken  z— b,  Ihm  ilt  ierimd 
fumtlUm  r(z),  if  alto  eonlinuatu,  miuf  alto  vatuA/tr  torn*  valut  <J 
xMiMweaaiiJk 

Thia  la  aaaOy  prored ;  for  Vfff)  doee  not  raniah  for  acme  Tain*  of 
•  batwaan  •  ana  t,  it  mnat  have  aiwaya  the  aame  aign  between  thna 
linite^  and  eenaeqtt*ntly/(z]  muat  oonatantly  inereaae  or  oonatantly 
dimlniah  aa  m  paaaaa  by  email  ineremante  from  tha  valna  a  to  the 
t  thia  h  f  


Taloat;  but) 


I  impoaaibla^  aInca/(>)  Taniaheafor  both  limita. 


Row  let  Ba  reemiant  the  remainder  aher  it  terma  in  Taylor'a  azpan- 
iiaa,  iha  writing  X  for  a+y  in  " 


1  that  aeriea,  we  have 
+C^^'/<-«(«)+B.,         .    . 


M. 


in  wliieh/(s), /"(a) yi'-'X')  era  aoppotad  flnit*  tad  eon- 

tiaooot  lor  tU  runet  of  the  raiiabla  batwaan  jt  and  m. 

Tnm  the  f<»m  of  tha  tanat  inelodad  ia  Ba  it  tiidtntly  may  Im 
wiHtea  in  the  ahtpa 

whcr*  P  it  aoma  fnnotion  of  X  and  r,    Conaaqnanfly  «a  btv* 

Vow,  Itt  a  b*  labatitnted  for  a  in  arety  term  ia  tht  vraoading, 
wttk  Oa  txentum  tf  P,  and  let  ?(f)  rapraaaat  the  reanlting  ezprea- 
aion,  we  ahaJl  hsra 

»W-/(l)-  |/<»)+2^/(»)+. . .+S^p  {. .  w, 

in  which  P  haa  the  aame  valne  aa  beforeL 

AfUB,  tha  right-hand  aid*  in  thia  aqntUoa  rtaitliet  when  a— Z, 
••    P(X)-0. 

Aleo,  from  (jB),  the  right-hand  ude  Taaiahat  whea  a— •■ 
.-.  P(«)-0. 

▲teordiady,  ainoa  the  function  F(*)Taniaha(wh«B*-X,  and  alto 
«'.«>  a— ^  it  foUowa  from  tha  praoeding  lemma  that  ite  darlrad 
fiaaetion  rif)  alao  Ttaiahea  for  aome  ralna  of  a  between  tile  limlta 
Z  aadc 

Pnoeading  to  obtain  PCs)  by  diffar«atitti0a,  it  can  bt  tMOy  aaaa 
iSrom  eqnation  (7}  that  we  naTC 

r(.,-_^/.>(a).<^'p. 

OnBtaqntntly,  ibr  aoma  Ttlot  oft  between  a  tad  Z  wa  matt  hate 
'WW-P- 

^gaia,  if  t  ba  a  poaitiTa  qtumtity  laaa  than  aaity,  tha  txpretaion 
•«t-^Z-a),  by  aaaigning  a  anUUe  valoa  to  f,  eu  M  made 
•fnal  to  any  anmber  intermediate  betwcaa  ■  and  Z. 

Hanca 

vlian  t  ia  aoma  qnaatity  >0  tad  <!. 

Conaaqnantly,  the  remaindarVter  s  tanat  «f  Tayloi't  aariM  eta 
Da  iCDrcaBBtad  liy 

-*-^/«{«+»(x-»)}- 


Thia  U 
▼aloe  for  B,  ia  (aj 


'a  fom^for  the  remaindtr. 
it  baoomea 
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Sobttltotiog  tU« 


(X-a), 


/{X)-/(»)+i^/'(«)+ 
■  (X—,-' 


!^/-W+ 


•/•-'W+^-^j^/w  {.+»(X-.,}. 


Affda,  if  *  be  anbatitnted  for  Z-o^  tha  aeriet  bwomet 
y(» +»)-/(•) +V(«) + *o.  +  ,^:i /*.-»)(,)  T  jt/W  (a+ «») . 

In  thit  aspitaaioa  a  auqr  ba  aay  poeittre  iateger. 

47.  The  laat  aqaatioa  nay  ba  rrgarded  aa  the  moat  general  form 
of  Taylft'a  theorem.  We  infer  from  it  that  the  eieectial  conditioni 
for  the  application  of  Taylor'a  theorem  to  the  expaniion  of  any 
function  in  a  aetiee  are — that  none  of  ita  derired  Amctiona  ahoold 


become  infinite,  and  that ,--  /(■l(a-t-M)  ahonid  become  inllaitely 

amaU  when  a  beoomee  aalBcuntly  Itige, 

M.  Tha  lemainder  in  Taylor'a  eanee  admitt,  at  wat  ahowa  by 
Caoehy,  of  being  written  in  the  form 

Aaothtr  ftna  wu  girea  by  Dr  Sehlamileh,  Tit. 


B.- 


f(l-l)«->T-l 


/<")(B  +  tt). 


1   (P  +  l)' 

In  aome  etaat  oat  or  other  «f  thtta  Utter  Talnea  it  prafertbn 
to  Lagrange'a  fonn. 

49.  Aaothar  nmarkabla  mode  of  determining  the  lemainder  ia 
Taylor'a  theorem  waa  alao  giren  by  Canchy.  It  it  baaed  on  the 
following  lamnM,  that  if  P(a)  aad/(B)  be  two  fonctiona  which  ra- 
aiaia  eoatlnnone,  aa  alto  their  deimd  iuaotiona,  between  the  Talnaa 
m,  and  C| + A  of  a,  and  if  alao/'(c)  doea  not  become  lero  for  any  value 
ofcbttweeatktieliaiitt,  then 


P(a.-t-»>-jr(a.)    r(a,  +  l>) 
/(a,+*j-  -•--'-     --'•'■ 
when  « ia  laaa  thaa  aaity. 


/(«,+»i-/(«0"/'(«i+«»)' 


60k  If  ia  Taykr't  ttiiea  w«  aiakt  a-l-A-0,  or  A-  -a^  w«  g«*. 


tadhanoa 


/(0)-/W-sr(»)+^(r)-»e.  i 


/(•)-/(0)+^r(»)-  ^W+fca. 

a  remit  which  caa  be  readily  idaatUed  with  Beraonlli't  leiiMk  girea 
ia  I  tS. 
n.  .Agaia,  if  a-O,  Ttyhv'i  itiitt  baeomea 

/[*)-/W+»/'(«)+o'''(0)+*«-! 
or,  at  it  may  ba  writtea, 

/(»)-/(«)+y/'(0)+^'(0) +!»., 

in  which  fStU  /(O),  fffS),  *«.,  repreeent  the  ralnea  of  /[»),  f(x\ 
fWj,  kc,  when  a— 0. 

Thia  raenlt  ia  ntoally  oallad  Utclanrin'i  aeriee,  haring  been  given 
in  hie  /lacima  (1741).  It  had,  howcTar,  been  preTionaly  publiahed 
bT  Stirling  in  hla  UIK  Dif.  (1717);  but  neither  Starling  nor 
Hadaniia  laid  any  claim  to  the  theorem  aa  being  original,  both 
rarer-ing  it  to  Taylor. 

By  anbttitnting  for/[r)  any  of  the  elementary  Aiaetiona,  anoh  aa 
aia  a^  coa  a^  log  (1 +c),  we  readily  obtain  their  well-knovn  exptn- 
aiona.  It  to  to  be  noted  that  it  u  aeoaaaai^  in  each  caae,  for  the 
Talidit^  of  tha  aeiiet,  to  ahow  that  tha  remainder  after  n  terma  be- 
oomee indaAaitely  amall  whan  n  ia  taken  anflciently  large. 

63.  The  application  of  Taylor'a  or  of  Uaclanrin'a  thcoram  becomea 
extremely  boubleaoma  in  many  eaee%  owing  to  the  complexity 
of  the  ancceaaiTe  derired  IbnctionB.  Par  example,  if  we  aeek 
to  expand  tan  a  by  HacUniin't  theorem,  we  bare /(c)— tan  a, 
/'(a)-eeo^  /'(r)-Saeo^i  tana,  /'(a)-Saee^+4Bac*a  tan's; 
and  tha  aabeeqaaat  deriTed  ibnotiooe  iaeteaae  in  complexity. 
Similarly  in  the  caae  of  other  elementary  fbnctiona,  auch  aa  aoc  a, 
oot  0^  fcc. 

68.  The  dereloranent  of  tan  t^  teo  (v  and  many  other  fnnctiont 
to  mnch  iaoilitataa  by  the  aid  of  a  ayatam  of  nnmbeia,  intiodnerd 
by  Jamaa  BamonlU.     Thcee  nnmbeia  are  naoally  arrived  at  aa  fok 

lowa.     It  to  eaeOy  aeen  that  tha  azpanaion  of  -^—  ,  in  aaeendiog 

powaia  «f  a,  eoataina  no  odd  power  <f  a  altar  the  Hitt,  and  that 

tha  two  tret  taunt  of  the  en«iialiiii  an  1  and--!- .     Acoordinglj 

vtnuyaaanme 


#•-1      '     »*1.S        l.S.8.4 


««+;?x»- 


QL' 
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In  wiaoh  B|,  Bj,  B«  ka.,  m  owiit|Bt&     Tluw  roinUiiti  •» 

Miltd  BamMUn  namben,  tnd  it  eaa  b*  tbfom  without  nnoli 

diOniltjtbat 

B,-|,  B,-A,  B,-A.  B^-A,  B.-A,  B,-AVr,  B,-I,  ka 

Tha  oompleta  isTMUaatton  of  tha  method  of  thaii  dotarmizutlan 
Is  dna  to  Eoler.     Sm  hu  dale.  Dif.,  lilx  il.  sap.  S. 

In  order  to  daTolop  tan  t  by  aid  of  them,  wa  wiita  it  ill  tha 


tan* 
Banaa  wafind 

tsa(-8>(V-l 
abaarring  that 


lis 

In  uiu  manner  «•  gat 

Alao,i!noeooaae  f— oot  f-i-tan  J-,  wsgat 

Tor  the  oompletian  of  thia  innatigatlan  it  ironld  be  nuiiaaaiy  to 
eonaidar  the  oonTeigence  or  diTer^ence  of  theae  aariea.  Thia  quae- 
Uon  would  ocenpf  too  maeh  apaoe  for  traetmant  hera. 

M.  The   namben  B|,   B^  .  .  .  wa«   arrivad    at   bf  Jamea 


«f  aariea  of  powan  c^  the  natnn]  nnmbeia  1,  S^  8.  .  .  . 
Thai,  tt  m*  wpeaent  the  anm  of  the  aeriea 

l»+8»+8»  .  .  .   +(«-iy 
Benionlli  proved  that 

^^  i+T   T+ t^i"*  ■   [T     ^^    ■*"••■ 

nia  nnmbaia,  B,,  K,  B, .  .  ,  ware  defined  by  BemooHi  aa  baina 
the  eoafllolanta  of  the  iuat  power  of  «  in  the  axpnialona  fat  Btf, 
Bit*,  Sn*,  ko.,  raapaotiTelT. 

Thia  seilea  of  Bemoolll  mar  be  eatabliahed  aa  foUoWh 

If  each  aide  of  tha  identical  eqoation 


1+^+^+^ . 


+/•-»— 


«--l 


^-1 

badiflanntiatadjrtiiBas  willi  laapaot  to  a,  and  wa  maka  a-O  in 
tita  laanlt,  w»  gat 


when  D  ataada  for  -f- 
Thia  ffli^  be  written 


Suf' 


^-1    ^--l 


1    ^--l       ■ 

r~  >  ■  #rri  • 

If     ^»)-£^ ,  and/(«)-^  - 1-^+1^ *»-*e., 
wa  gat  by  telbnitf  a  thaonm  |  S7, 

Kow  it  ia  easily  aeaa  that 

and  hanoa  BernonUfs  aaiiaa  IbQows  immadiataly. 
I'rom  the  preceding  we  hsT« 

•  {I— >  +  «--»  +  »"-' . . .  +(a-l)"-«} 

-*'-y«*-»+55^j^B^-»-  ... 

Tha  fanetion  at  tha  light  hand  aide  of  this  aqnatlon  has  bean  n- 
preaanted  by  ^  (s,  «),  and  called  BmumUCt  fttiMan  of  tha  aith 
order,  by  Frofeaaor  Baaba  (OrOU,  xliLV 

Baabe  hae  arriTod  at  many  remarkabla  propertiea  of  Iheaa  ftano- 
Uoni^  of  which  a  Um  of  the  meet  elamantaiyaia  hna  added. 


♦<».*•)-( -I)"; 


.«*•-!  1 


lEn-' 


^t,  ai4-Siif(m  *•-!),  where  «>l 

^.  Hf,  ai+i)*.(a,+i)f{n  Si.}+(-i»"-xB, 


♦(Si  »•- !)-(-: 


5^{ 


a»-l  i  sinSaa-sln4M^dn<** 


-JHT 


-^i=r+ 


. .  .T » 


where  s>0  and  <1,  and  »>1, 

For  tiwir  damonattaflon  tha  leadar  ia  lefanedto  Baaba^a  i 
aa  alao  to  SchUmUch'i  (kimfimdium  iw  JTUent  Anai$$U, 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Siat  fifteen  of  BemooIU'a  nnmbaia  ware 
giTanbrEnlarinhia/Mi.  OUe.  J)^.  P.  SJoKS.  The  next  dxteen 
weia  ealoiilated  by  FraiiMaar  Botha  of  Ttrlanmn,  and  pablished  ty 
Ohm  in  OMZi,  toL  zzll. ;  and  thirty-one  adoitioasl  niunben  have 
been  laoently  aalonlatad  by  PraCaaaor  Adama,  and  pablialied  in 
the  Pnt-Hof  fOu  SrUIA  Amietatlen  tat  1877. 

The  ftmetlonarpart  in  each  of  theee  nomboa  waa  oaloolated  by 
Piofkaacr  Adam,  I7  aid  of  Ton  Staodt'a  theorem  {Ontte,  xxL). 
Ihia  lemarkaUa  fliaonm  ia  as  follows.  If  1,  S,  a,  «' .  .  .  Sii, 
be  aB  diTiaois  of  Sn,  and  if  nnity  be  added  to  each  ao  aa  to  form 
tha  aeriea  S,'  I;  a+1, .  .  .  S»+l,  and  of  fheae  the  prime  nnmbaH 
%  »>Pt/'  •  .  ba aalaotad,  tha  fraotionsl  part  of  B.  wiU ba 


^-^^Ihhhh-l 


88.  Bareial  mathods  hav*  bean  giT«n  tor  fuOitatiiig  amamiwia 
by  aeriea,  of  which  one  of  the  men  general  and  remanahla  ia  thai 
gjTan  br  Arbonat  in  hia  OWeui  <Im  iMriaoMme  (1800X 

This  k  •  method  tat  expanding  a  ftinotion  of 

•+»T*'0+*1^+** 
in  a  airlai  of  anending  poweia  of  a 
Let 

and  snpposa  f  («)  repiaaenta  the  leqnired  fiinetioii. 

f(»)-/(»)-A+BY+0  i^j+DlX8+** 


-/(i»+-r/'«»+o^(o)+*e-> 


thai  wa  hsra         A-/(0)-f(a]L 
Alao,  writing  tf,  ^,  if,  ka.  inatead  of 

wa  obtain,  by  sosoaaaiTa  dUferentlation  of  the  cqiiati«/[s)-^(«X 
/'(.)-♦'(«).*', 
/•  W-^-M.i^  +♦'(•).{«?, 

Vtm,  u, «'.  «*,  «*,...  obrioiialy  baooma  u,i,t,4,  .  ,  ,  t^ 
apaettTely,  when  s— 0, 
Asooruiigly 

B-/(0)-W<i),  0-/'(0)-«*'{a)+»«*"(«X 
D-/"(0)-<V(«)  +  «<*'(»)+»?t"'{»).  »«• 
Ttom  the  mode  of  formation  of  theae  tarma,  Oey  aia  aaen  to  ba 
each  dtd^iowi  from  the  praoeding  by  an  analogona  law  to  Hiat 
by  which  daritad  ftapotions  arc  deducad  one  from  the  other ;  and, 
•■/(")•/'(*)•  ■  ■  ■"  deduced  from /(«)  by  aDocaariTa  diifaranti. 
atun,  so  in  1^  manner  B,  0,  D, ...  are  dadnced  Ihnh  ♦<«)  by 
aaceasdT*  itoSaaMm ;  when,  alter  diflarantiation,  it,h,t,ka.  ara. 
aobotitnted  fbr 

in    ipK  . 

••  S' -s?' •  •  •  ** 

If  thia  pnoaaa  of  d«riea«eii  ba  denoted  by  the  kttsr  I,  than 
B-«.A.  0-t.B,  D-t.0,  Iw. 

Fiom  tha  preceding,  we  aee  that  in  fanning  the  tsm  I .  *W)  w« 
tehe  the  derind  itanction  ♦'(a),  end  multiply  it  by  tha  next  lattai 
i,  uid  similarly  in  other  caaea. 

Thoa  l.t  -e,  ».e  —d,.., 

!.►•-«»—««,     l.^-m^-'*... 
Alap  ».^(a)J-^'(a)«+^"(<i)*«, 

Thia  giTta  tha  asme  valne  for  0  as  that  found  before ;  D  it  hO* 
riTad  fton  C  ia  asooidanoe  with  tha  saaa  law ;  and  ao  on,    A«  aa 
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of  tUnntOa^  ««ilia]l«ppl7ittoflBd»f(vtnmiiii 
of 


•n  iti^-^  +  i 


-l-ko. 


)• 


Han  A— nn  a,  &-•.  lilt  a— >  e<»  a, 
C— >.  teoaa— eeMa-i*tinak 

Ailnnct'i  thaonm  hai  b«a  tnstMl  nmnrhat  diffcnntljr  by  Pn>- 
Chm*  m  HoguL    Thus,  tppow  < 

A&ian,  it  in  difltrantiata  with  napect  to  Bi^.v*  hsra 


.+«^  +  *<!.K-^  +  ^«..  .  +^«-  +  lKl 


««  infar  that,  if  ai  h«  Ism  than  «,  m  hava-^-O, 


abo 


<iA.     lU. 


<IA, 


-1-  .  ,  .  -^-♦'W. 

Tlia  ralnaa  of  A,,  A,  .  .  .  A.  can  h«  hanoa  ealenlatad  (aaa  Da 
Kotgan'a  DtgtnmtM  tmd  InUaral  Oakuliu,  art*.  Slt-SSO). 

50.  LagtBo^,  in  addition  to  UTliisbaBntlM  flnt  to  plaoaTaylor'a 
If  rial  OB  a  iatiafutoiy  baaia,  alio  auai^ad  tha  pomia  of  analjaa 
bf  a  icmaricabla  theorara  which  eontaina  Taylot't  u  a  partieiilar 
aaae.  Thia,  which  ia  eoramonly  eallad  Lagniuia'a  Tonniil%  flnt 
aonaand  in  17S8  in  tha  Barlin  mamoin,  ana  may  ba  atatad  aa 
loUowa: — 

If  <  ba  connected  with  ■  and  y  I7  Uia  aqnatioB 
»-«+»♦(»). 
than  ti>e  ezpanaiop,  in  aacanding  powaim  of  jr,  if  any  flnaUoa  I^) 
may  be  thoa  written : — 

j(x)-T(.)+-«-f(»)r(.)+ji!L  ^  I  [^)7r{«)  | 
•■•+g(sr|[«"I"''w!-" 

TUb  reanlt  can  be  dednoed  bom  Kaelamln'a  fheoKiD,  u  «M  ihown 
tj  LvlaEe,  thoa : — 

Let  u—S  (a),  and  we  may  write 

■  -'~S).'($).--""~"*"^''S'S-  •• 

wliaa  we  make  y— 0  after  difbrentiation. 
We  pUinly  hare  «,-?(«). 
Alaok  it  ia  aaaS  j  aeen  bj  diiferaitiation  tjhat 

wiitiBg  Z  br  f{*).  ' 

B«sa  wa  can  dadnoa  in  like  manner 

ndiiiMBanl  -^ 

If  now  we  aappoaa  y-O,  rfaea  Z  ladneea  to  f(aX  and  ^  to  F'(b), 

from  which  the  aariaa  immediately  toIloinL 

Torimaiip1«,lat  i-»+X  (i^-l)  i 
ttaa  tiiB arpanrinn  of  abaecBWi 

our  aqoatiaB  wa  gat 


Oooaaqvantly  wa  luva 

(l-Jtay+y-)-*-!*!- £(*•-!)..  . 

If  wa  write  thia  expanaian  in  the  foim 

(1  -toV+l^"'-l+Iy+^i»'-  •  .+i**. « • 
wahaT«> 


■|l=tt)V-ir. 


ipneent)       .     _ 

by  L^pndnk  to  whoae  worka  the  leader  ia  nfarred  tor  itoher  de< 
Telopoient. 

An  eipreeiion  for  the  remainder  in  La|{taage'a  aerie*  in  the  form 
of  a  deflnlte  intend  will  be  giren  farther  on. 

S7.  TayWa  eerlea  admita  of  ready  cztaniiaD  to  two  or  mora 
TariaUaa;  thna,if  weohaBgaaintos+t  intheeqoationit-^c,y), 
wa  get,  by  Tayloi'a  theorem, 

♦(•+».  »)-^»  5+0  M*rTr»  E»+** 

If  DOV  wa  change  y  into  y+k, 

«  or  f(a^  y)  baeomea  %-yi^+JL  ^+*«-  ; 

»  jjba«.n..»jj+»»  3a-+»  J-,  aap+**. 

and  aeaoadivgly  wa  liava 

i.a  £? 

By  aid  of  Lagiaaga'a  thaoiem  in  |  M  we  can  obtain  aa  axima- 
Man  for  the  renuinder  of  the  aerlee. 
In  like  manner,  if  ii-^a^y,i),  wa  get 

♦(»+*.y+*..+  J)-«+»^+»g  +  J^  +  ^3g| 

The  method  ean  be  raadHy  extended  to  a  fnnction  of  any  nnmbet 
ofvariaUea, 

1.  Aa  aa  axampk  of  Kadaorin'e  theorem,  the  ilrat  three  term* 
a*     Se* 
ia  tha  axpanaioo  of  tan  a  ata  a -t-  "T"*"!?- 

(S)  Prove  that 

taa->  («+»)-fm»-%+»  rfn  a  iiii-(»  ^-a)»^2f 


*^^-^*»*-s3i*ri$*^ 


>-(»rfna)> 


aiala 


.*«. 


whan  a— eot-ka 

8)  I^'S+^+r'O,  ynt^be  eadly  expanded  ia  term  of  a 

by  the  method  of  indetenaiaate  ooeilldenta. 

(4)  E^  aimilar  methoda  the  fliit  four  term    la  the  expanaion  of 

(I.a,^.aaa.«^g™.-^t^dtoU 

\       a*  i4     uj 

(5)  Had  die  derdopment  of   .*      ^    ,  •  in  aeoending  powara  of 

euaamSs 
m,  the  eoeffleienta  being  expreeeed  in  BemonlU'e  nnmben. 

(0)  Frore  that  Lqgendre'a  fanotion  Z,  aatia&ee  the  diffeieatiid 
aqnatiai 

al«>that 

^^'-(*i+l)X,+(»»-8)I..,+  (»»-r)X,.«+. . . 


IndtUrminaU  Wbrmi. 


St.  Aaothar  iavortaat  applioation  ot  tha  inHniteeimBl  method 
to  the  datarminatiwi  of  the  tnie  or  limiting  nloeaot  iadatanniaa 


la 


r«r*xan]^ifthetMction^,  becomeeof  the  ibrm  A.  or— , 
f(«)  0*      oo' 

when  a— aa  the  traction  ia  aaid  to  become  indeterminate  for  that 
valnacfK 

la  ttd,  tha  method  of  the  enlnation  of  indeterminate  forma  may 
be  ngarded  aa  the  foundation  of  the  diffeiential  oelonlna,  linoe  the 
determination  of  the  darired  fonetion  of  any  ezpreaaion  /\z}  radnoea 

to  ilnding  the  limiting  Talne  of /!^±*|=^  iritea  k-0. 

tarX.*<MleJaeaM(a«ll^a.p.M). 
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V*  (IulItt«teoD*id«rtharaMwb«n/[<l)— 0, and ^a)-Oi    Hm 
thttnuTslM  of/^  U  that  of  ^^^whrntbtruMMut 

Hnse  tha  Umltisa  nlu  ct  ibtbiietioa  ta  in  tUi  eiMlwnMBtad 

Anin,  Ui^  be  alto  of  tlu  form  4-,lta  trae  Tain  ii  thaiet 

^;  and  10  on. 

In  ganenl,  if  tha  ordar  of  tlu  lowaatderiTad  {nnstioni  vUeli  do  not 

l»th  TanUi  U  n,  than  the  trae  Ttloe  of  ^  ia  that  of  ^^^^ . 

♦(«)  ♦»'\«) 

For  example,  the  ftaetlon  T  **"  "T^ "  >*  *"  "'  fa  of  the  fam  1 
tan  ay-tan  co)  0 

when  a-y,  to  And  ita  tnu  ralua. 
Hara  /(s)-a«aittay-y*Bittasi,  ^e}-tait^-taa«>, 

•  '•   /'(«)-aa*->  ainajr-ayooeaai,  ^(x)- -seaetaa, 
•0eoidingl7  tha  nqnind  ralna  it  repraeentad  by 

■  _tr>->(ir  eae  ^ -da  ay)  eoaKoir . 


Hera 


M.  Igaln,  tofind  the  tnuTalna  of2£),  tf /[«)-«,  ^«)-<b. 
1 
^-^  ,  whiehta  of  the  form  -^  ,  when  a-o. 

Heaee^  bgr  tlu  former  eaaa,  ita  Hmlting  Talna  ia  that  of 

mm- 

Bttfgimt  k  to  wpweaut  the  limiting  Tilae  in  ^uaticB  tad  va  hare 


-m«'"'-?4- 


Aeooidlngly  the  tmeTaloaof  tluindetenaiaatefoai —  iaSnmd 

In  theaama  manner  aattat  of  the  fnoi--. 

0 
In  the  pnoeding,  in  dividing  both  aidaa  e(  oar  aauaibn  1>tA,w 
have  aiaimad  that  A  is  neither  nro  nor  faBuita.    It  ean,  howerer, 
be  eaail7  ehown  that  tha  troa  Tataa  ia  aitBerof  theea  eaaaa  ia  atill 

tbatofm. 

-ta  Agun,  tha  ezpraaafan  fylf  x  f(x)  baocoea  {ndetanBinata  for 
anj  raloe  of  ■  which  maba  one  of  ita  betora  airo  and  the  other 
inonite.    The  azpiaasbnii  haw*?er,  fa  readily  ndnoad  to  tha  fona 

£■ ;  for,  if/(a]-0,  and  fC>)— »,  waKara 


/(a)  X  ^a)  -J{a)+  -1^  .  which  fa  of  tha  form  ** 


IT- 


AlaO)  if  thatraaTaloeof  ^^bennltrwlien^a)>«,thMi 

TUa  fa  of  the  form  ^  and  ita  tone  Taloe  oaa  ia  general  befooad 

•aaboTa.  Bythfamaaaathatmanla»«f/[ar)— f(a)wkaa/[a)-«s, 
aad^v)— «o  ean  be  foond, 

n.  The  expramion  «*  beoomea  iadetraniaata  Ik  aome  aaaea ;  for 
mppoee  y— «*,  then  lag  y— •  log  «.  lUa  latt«  paodnot  beoomea 
iaoeteiuiaata  wheneTer  one  of  ita  Cutora  fa  aero  and  the  otliar 
inlnita. 

n)  Let  *~0,  aad  log  «t-±<a  i  the  fatfear  eiinatloa  reqniTta 
aitaar  w<o  ,  or  «— 0.  Ooaaaqnantly  «■  beeomaa  iadetenunata 
far  either  of  the  forms  0*  or  oo*. 

(a)  Iiat  *-±«,log  tt-O;  tha  lattar  aanatioD  giTaa  it-1,  and 
flia  eorraaponding  iadetarmiaate  ienna  are  1*  or  1 


n.  Ia  away  oaeaa  the  troa  Talna  of  an  indatenniaatt  form  oaa 
mined  broidinaiy  algebra  or  trigonometij.    Ihai^fcr 
igU,  the  arprieiinn 

Va+»      -      V«-« 
ia  of  tite  tana  ^  whaa  a-0.    Ttt  flad  ita  traa  raiaa  wa  maltiply 


ty  Am  tomfbmmiba^  aardiy  tAm  the  ozpnealoB  beoomea 

V'o'+oB+a'+ Va'-oa-a^"      i      ' 

tha  trae  value  of  whieh  fa  plainly  •Jo,  whan  s^O. 

08.  The  differential  ealcaloB  was  applied  iiir  the  Dnttiau  to  Sad- 
iag  tha  tme  Talna  of  an  indeterminata  form  by  John  Bemoolli,  la 
the  Ada  AuMonm,  1704,  whan  stadying  the  problem  of  drawing 
thataaMntaatamnltiiilapoiBtoBaoarTe.  Thfa  problem,  as  atatod 
alnady la  tha  latrodnetioa,  waa  atarted  by  BoUa,  aaa  cmzfortba 
adrocataa  of  the  dUEwential  oabmhia.  It  amy  lie  here  remarked 
that  the  determlnatioa  of  the  taagenta  at  a  mmti^  point  fa  gena- 
'■••'■■•  than  by  tha 

A  fow  elamentaiy  examplae  are  added  of  the  diHtrant  ela«aa  of 
ladatermiaataforaia  ham  giTaa. 

0) 


roily  mnoh  simpler  by  Cart-aiaa  ooordinata  geometiy 
method  of  the  diiferential  calcnlna. 


/'{•)-«M^.#'(«)-K«-«/->- 


Hen 


Aooordingly,  when  r>l ,  «-«  ;  whea  r-1 ,  «— au^  •  wnaa 
r<l,«-0 


.» 


eoaal 


(••-«i^ 


t  whena~«. 


For  r>l ,  »-•;  fo»r-I , •- -ii?!^  ;  and  forr<l .  ii-O. 


m 


<^+»eoag-> 
taa5" 


',«haa*«>0« 


taaa 


•1  whea  a-0,  tha  tnM  Tahia  of  i^  ia  thfa  oMt^  ia 


the 

Han  Ml 


aa  that  el 


a^-fSooaa-S 


,  aad  fa  aaally  aaaa  to  be  ^ 


•i^J" 


hat  IhatmeTalaa  of — ,whAB— eo,UaaBily 
•  ■ 

aeen  to  be  aero,  oonaaqnentljr  tha  tme  Talae  of  «  fa  also  aero^ 
(»)        •-U  +  .^y,  a)wbea8-0,and(J)whena-«o. 

Tha  traa  Tahua  an  (1)  «-l ;  (S)  «-«•. 
(•)  v^F+S-VP+E^  wheaa-«o, 

TUa  fa  of  the  form  <s  -  « ;  its  trae  Tslna,  howerer,  fa  that  of 
(«->>»  «-»  •-» 


V^rrrT^ 


(7) 


^_(aein't+yoM'«y-.P^  ,^„  ^_^  .  Traa  vJae,  alaVl 

Trae  Tahuk  Ak 


(8)    "''<^j^-'^''.  wneaa-0. 

(t)  a(l-a*),  whena-ao. 

TUs  fa  eqnlTalaat  to  t — —  whaa  a-0,  and  anordioj^y  ito  tiaa 
Talna  fa  -logi 


(10) 


-Vain  a 
773— 


,  when  a— 0. 


TraoTilaa^^ 


Jfoaima  and  Minima. 


64.  Wa  haTa  aaaa  in  the  Introdaetion  that  tha  qaeatigo  of  ihtdiac 
the  gieateat  and  least  Ttlnae  of  an  annaeslon  was,  in  the  hands  u 
Format,  oaa  of  the  Srat  appUeatioBS  or  tha  method  of  lafluitaaimals. 
We  haT8  alao  aaaa  that  tne  principfa  of  hu  method  had  been  p»- 
Tiooaly  stated  oorraetly  by  Kepler,  and  fa  the  aama  ea  that  obtained 
hjf  the  dUfereatial  calealna.  We  now  pneeed  to  a  mora  gaaanl  ia- 
ToatigatioB  on  maxima  and  miaima. 

Let «  raiment  tha  ftmotian,  aad  a  tha  Tarfabla,  aad  nppon  wa 
hare  tt-jAa)* 

Let  a  be  a  Talne  of  a  oomaponding  to  a  alaaimMM  or  awiMaMiit 
Talna  of  «,  than  for  a  suaiaHHa  wa  maat  haTa 

/[o)>yto+»),  aad/;«}>/^«-A), 
(oramallTalanofA;  and  for  a  mMmum, 

A')<A»+*),  aad/:«)</ta-») . 

Aoeoidiai^y,  in  either  eaa^ /> + t)-/^a)  aad/t' -&)'-/t4 
haTa  tha  aama  alga,  k  being  amiill. 
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Bat  «•  km  ■Inady  Ma  that 

/Ca+»)-Aa)-VW+  iTjrCa+M), 


Sov,  vliHi  /"(a)  k  Unite,  it  b  pUii  that  /(•+&) ->ta)  and 
A^-JQ  -A*)  •onot  ksTt  botb  tlu  ama  ilgii,  wlias  A  b  TwyanaU, 
■iilMa/ro)-a 

AeeatdiBdy,  fhi  nota  «f  tka  aqaation/M-O  faiiibh  in  fniwal 

ttavaloaa  of  ate  VUehA')  ''**  »  m.T<.ir..im  «>  »  mtnlmnni  »«lti« 

.Alaa  «•  hava  in  tfata  iwfr- 

Aa+»)-A«)-i75r(«+«), 

/^•-»)-Ao)-j^/'(»-M). 

OoMaqanfij-,  wbea/^a)  b  MpoMw^  ttt  eoRMpao'^ng  tiIu  e{ 
A<0  f*  ■  ■»■■?■  iiw;  and  vMa /"{a)  ta ^atiMm^  Aa)  ta  a  tnMmum. 

it,  bamnr,  r'(a)  raniibaa,  along  with  /{m\  it  b  nadily  aeaa  that 
Oa  oomapondlngTalne  of  a  b  oeithara  maimnnm  nor  a  mlnlmnm 
■nlaal/'(a)  abo  Taniah. 

In  ganinl,  lat  J^a)  ba  tha  flnt  dciirad  {osotion  that  dota  not 
TCniah;  theot  if  «  ba  odd,  tha  ootnapoading  Tain*  ol  u  b  naithar  a 
—*■'■-■■—  nor  a  minlmnm  ;  bnt  it  •  ba  rran,  tha  comapondiag 
valoa  ba  maximnin  wlien  /^a)  b  aegatiTa  and  a  minlmnm  whan 
itbpotttiTa. 

Tkaia  mlta  te  iHitlngiibhtii^  betaaau  maziaa  and  *"'*■''"»  wata 
<nt  g^Tan  conaatly  ij  Itaobona,  In  hb  fluxtoiu,  oh.  ix. 

If  tha  eqnation  f{x)^0  haa  no  real  lolation,  th8n/(i>]  haa  no 
naktmnm  or  minimnm  valna,  and  eonaaqnantlj  b  oapaVb  of 
haTingallpcaaibb  Talaea  bom  +oa  to  -°o, 

Wa  ahall  illnatrate  tha  preceding  thaoiy  by  appljrtng  It  to  a  turn 
ampbcaaea. 

« 


Hara 


.<i*> 


£' 


-to+a-O,  .-.  •--- 5-. 


Jisaia  ^— Si  Sue*  'lib  b  a  poaitin  qnantity,  tha  fnnotton  b  i 
t y.     fill 


a  a" 

*i<Mii«M  whan •— — s- .    IliBiininranTalBabi- -r;aababo 


eridaat  baeanaa  «  ■ 


(8) 
Han 


du 


■eV-0 


SiiftnBtbta  hoth^ridaa,  and,  ainea  ^-0  for  a  maTtmnm  or  a 

dse 
piniminn,  wthava 

aa+h-{afa+V)u. 
Bosa  Urn  nob  of  tha  qnadratb 

(of- iaV+(a^-*^+h/ 
glra  tha  laqnirad  aolntiana. 
n*  eiai«a|miidlng  raloaa  of  «  an  given  hf  fiw  qnidtaHa 

^•(J' -  o'O +«<«'+ o»' -  2*0 +  »"-"- 0 . 

If  tta  nob  of  tha  qnadntio  in  ■  ba  imaginar;,  tha  prapoaed 
fnetian  haa  no  maTimnm  or  minimnm  Talna.  When  the  root)  are 
nal,  tha  fcaetion  haa  one  maxiiniim  and  one  minimnm  Talna.  Tlune 
eaK  ba  aadj  diatingnbhed  in  any  partieiibr  eaaa.  It  b  eaaily  leen 
tkat  to  the  greater  root  ooireaponda  a  atCaAiiuat,  and  to  tha  lataar  a 
■aifaiim  Talna  of  tha  iractiim,  in  gananL  . 

(I)  ti-tan  >-«. 

Han  j^-ieA-l,  jj^-Snc'aiaiia, 

^- i  aeo^  -  4  aeo^  ian^ . 

Baaea,  fiir  a  auzimnm  or  a  minimnm  wa  haTe  aao  %e-I, 

.••    tas«-O;eoaaaqiienar^'O,aad-0-S. 

Aaoordln^y  tha  propoaad  haa  neither  a  maximam  nor  a  ™<wlwiinw 
Talnai. 

W 

Tha  ftietlan 


V¥^ 


a' 


b  a  maTimnm  or  a 


NOB  — "-^'"c  aa 


__  b  a  minimnmn  a  waTJmnm,  aab  arUaDtllNa  the  frineipb 
flhat^wbamiib  amazbnnm,  —  b 


a  minimsm.    Bnt  B  +  —  b   a 


or  •vlalanmwhaB^—l,  ora-J:l. 


Again,  it  b  eeaily  lean  that  thanpperaign  eorreaponda  to  a  eii«i> 
aimn  and  the  lower  to  a  aunrfmim.     We  acooniingl  j  condoda  that 

Jbtl-maximnmnlnaof  ji,.  and -§  it.  minimum  vala^ 
(S)  Hw  iTptMrinn  u^t0  his  Its  eritioti  TiliMirh«n«  «  -^ 
85.  Ag*^",  to  find  thiB  iw^^m^w  c^  mfnim^nn  Tslnsi  <€  t^  If 

Han  ^ -/(»)♦'(•), 

and  oonaaqaently  the  aolntlona  of  the  probbm  are— (1)  fhoae  giTm 
by^'fc)— 0,  i.!.,  Uie  "■■»'"'"'"  and  minimom  of  •  i  (S)  thoeegirea 
by/(»)-0. 

In  many  oeaee  the  Talaea  of  «  are  teatilotad  by  the  oonditioni  of 
the  proUam  to  lb  between  f^ren  Umlta  ;  aoconUngly  in  each  eaaea 
no  root  of /'(e)-0  can  fnmuh  a  nal  eolation  a&leu  it  liee  between 
the  giren  limitbg  Taiuea.  Thb  remit  will  ba  Uloatratad  in  the 
following  ezamplo. 

1.  Tojind  IM  euurimam  mid  mMaiim  ptrfoMetXar  from  UU 
faeu*  e»  Ou  tangmt  to  an  tllipM,  lAa  pttjmnHeular  p  tting 
txpnutd  in  UrmM  <f  Qu  radiiu  fetor  r. 

The  ezpreaaion  for  the  perpendbnlar  p,  in  tama  af  tha  ladln* 
Teotor,  b 

•*•    '^•'■(Jo-r)"* 

Accordingly?— 0  fJTea  r->:t«  ;  bat  theee  valaee  are  Inadmiaibb, 

aince  r  b  reatrioted  to  lb  between  the  Talaea  a(l  +  «l  ind  ail  - 1). 

Oonaaqaently  tha  only  maxlmnm  and  minimom  Tiluaa  3t  p  tn 
theee  wluoh  eorreepond  to  the  maxlmnm  and  Tnln<Tnnm  riiafle  M 
r;  !<.,  a(l  +  <)anda<l-<). 

a.  Ts  ^ui  in  an  tUipt  tho  conjugaU  diamtlon  >oAot$  luai  (i  € 
wuuctmum  or  m  *t<i><miM». 

If  randi'batwoooijngatodiameteta,  wa  haTaf'-t-r'*-a'  +  f, 

.*.  «-r+Vo»+>»-f«. 

Tha  adntiona  aooordingly  an  giTea, — (1)  by  tha  naximiim  ud 
minlmnm  Talnee  of  r,  and  (1)  by  tha  aqaation 


The  btier  riTaa  the  eqaiooajngato  dbmetara,  the  former  the 
axei  of  the  ellipea.  It  b  eeaily  eeen  that  the  former  eolation  iriTea 
a  maatwutM,  the  bttar  a  eu'aiaum ;  aa  b  abo  nadily  ahown  other- 
wiae. 

S.  ToAndOt  reMi4M  nf  a plantt  v*m  krighUH,  its  oriU  and 
lhat^a*murl\b*lntmifpo-delrmilar;andtolUint^tamiplan*. 

Let  8,  E,  P  (ilg..4)  ba  the  poaitiona  of  the  oentrea  of  the  eon, 
earth,  and  planet  reepeetiTely.  Let  ACBD  npreeent  the  aeotion 
of  the  planet  made  by  the  plana 
SIP.  Dnw  AB  peipendicniar 
to  BP,  and  CD  perpendicobr 
to  PB.  Then  ASB  npteaeate 
the  illnminatad  half  of  tha 
planet,  andCBD  tha  half  Tiaibb 
from  the  earth.  Aooordingly 
the  portl9n  of  the  illaminated 
aufaoe  tamed  towarda  tha  earth  ^ 
b  oontained  between  two  planea 
dnwn  nipeotiTelTthroagfa  AB  "S-  *■ 

and  CD  paipendionlar  to  8PE.  Thb  anrface  b  projected  into  a 
creioent,  the  breadth  of  which  b  proportional  to  the  Teiaine  ef 
BPD,  ortol  +  coeEF& 

Anin,  the  brightneee,  depending  on  ito  diatance  from  tha  aartb 
and  lb  poaitloii  raapasting  the  can  coqjointly,  will  Taiy  aa 

1+ooaKPS 
PF      • 
Lata-XS,    t-PS.    s-PE;  then 


ooaEPS- 


■•+H-0* 


l-fccaBPS   e^-Hto+y-a^ 

ss? — • 


"ato      '  •  •        PP 
Eenoe,  ne^aoting  a  oonatant  mnltipUar,  wa  haTa 

•-T+jr — r- 
Aeendini^y,  iba  adntiona  of  tha  pnhbm  aorreapond  t»— 
(1)  TfaenuinaHiBiendeiMaHiatTalaeaala^ie.,a+iaad**(4 

du 
(4  IkaioobofthaaqnatioB  jg-0,aro( 

•a^+4ia-t(i^-H)-0i 
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whauMwegrt  a- Vto'+M-U; 

iKglaoting  the  negatJTe  root,  vhish  U  intdmialblt, 

irt>a,  VSo'  +  ^-Siianegitiniand  aooonUn^  fU»giTM  no 
lolation  in  tha  aaae  of  aa  aztarior  pknst.- 

Vor  an  intariorpUaat  we  har*  a>> ;  and-  ft  nmaioi  to  datai^ 
mine  whether  VSar+i*  -  2i  liea  between  the  mazimmn  and  mini- 
mum Talneaof  a,  ii.,  between  a+tutia—b. . 

Since  a->h,  it  ia  immediatelj  aees  that  i^>tf+J^-U  ia  >a-i- 
The  remaining  condition  reqnina 

o  +  »>V8?+V-!»,  or  a+8»>VS^+P, 
ie.,  a*-«-«a»+M*>8<i>-l-i>,  or  ^•-i-aa»>'^. 

Q 

Hanoa  we  aad7  ilnd  i  >-r-  We  aooordingly  infer  that  flibglTM 

no  real  iolatlon  for  a  planet  neater  to  tha  aon  than  one-fontth  of 
the  aarth'a  diaUnca.  When  thia  conditioo  ia  AilAUed  it  ia  raadUy 
thown  that  the  oorreaponding  eolation  ia  amaarfntMit,  and  that  thie 
aolationa  oorteapondmg  to  s— a+ianda->a->  arebothatiiUmiMi 
iolution& 

W.  Uanj  problems  of  maTlma  and  minima  contain  two  Tariablee, 
wUeh  m  eonneoted  b^  an  equation  of  condition,  Thna,  to  find 
tha  mazimnm  or  mimmnm  Talaea  of  ^x,  y),  where  a  and  y  an 
oonneotad  hj  tha  relation 

Hai*  webava 

Aoeoidlngly  the  maximum  and  minimnm  eolntiona  are  obtained 
ftom  the  aimnltanaous  eqnationa 

Mora  ganeiallT,  if  it  +  l  Tariablee,  a^  a^,  a^  .  . .  «i,  be  oonnAited 
bj  •  eqnationa  > 

F,-0,  F,-0,  . . .  F.-O, 

and  it  be  piopoeed  to  Ibid  tha  mazimnm  or  mfalmBm  Talne  of  a 


giran  tonetion  /(a,  Oi,  m^ 
DT  difforentiation,  the  eq nationa 

E-^  +  l*^* 


(b)  of  theaa  TariaUa^  w«  hare, 


<faw-o. 


which  gtra,  on  elimination,  the  determinant  eqoation 
oag      db^  dz,, 

ia.     dx^'  '  '  Si, 


if,     dim  ^ 

<&~  Zc7  '  ' '  ix, 
ThIa  Joined  with  tha  given  eqnationa  determinei  tha  ajritem  of 
nlnoe  of  x^  a^ ,  a^  .  .  .  x,  forwhioh  the  function  may  liaTaa  nuud- 
mnm  or  a  Tntwimnm  yalne. 

Jtamiwta  oarf  Minimm/iir  fiuuHoiu  tf  Ino  at  mar*  hdtftmdmt 
rariaUu. 

VI.  Iiet  «— ^a^  y),  than,  u  in  |  <^  if  a  and  y  an  inda- 
pendant,  the  niamnnm  or  minimum  Talne  of  a  mnat  eatiaiy  tha 
aqnationa 

35-0.  and j^-0. 


Snppoea  a,  and  «,  to  bi  Taluae  of  a  and  y  whicJi  eatiafy  theee 
aquationa;  tlian,  is  order  tliat  thar  ahonld  ooaeapond  toa  laal 
maximum  <g  mlnlmnm  fahia  of  a,  tne  eipteeeion 


mnat  haT«  tha  aama  aignfin  all  amall  Taloea  of  ft  and  1^  aa  in  the 
former  caaew 

Again  bt  A,  B,  C  U  the  Taluea  of  ^ ,  ^ ,  0i.epa.tlTaly, 

when  a-a^  and  ftr  *Then,  bj  |  S7, 

^x,+K  y,+t),-^.!„  »^-J(iA«+SBU+(SH)+»«. 
Bat  whan  ft  and  ft  an  reiT  emill,  tha  lamaindar  of  tha  azpanafam 
ia,  in  ganeni,  reiy  amall  in  eompariaon  with  Aft'-t-SBftft-fCaH; 
andaaiiaequaatiytheaignof  f(a^+a,  y^-l-ft)-f(a^,  |r«)d«p«BdiaB 
that  of 


Kow,  in  Older  that  Ilia  latter  ahould  baTa  tha  aama  aign  for  all 
amall  Taluae  of  ft  and  ft,  AO-B*  most  not  be  negattre;   •.«., 

^  ■  3gr~\XSi}  ""^  "'*'  **  n»g»fTa.  When  thia  oondition 
holda,  the  raaultuig  Talne  of  a  ia  a  maximum  when  A  ia  negaUre, 
and  a  minimum  whan  A  ia  poaitiTe.  Tha  neoeaaity  for  ttm  ocm-' 
dition  waa  ilnt  eatabliahed  bj  Lagnnge. 

In  the  particular  eaee  when  A-0,  B-0,  C— 0,  then  for  a  i«al 
maoimnm  or  minimum  it  ia  necaaaaiy  that  all  the  terma  of  tlm 
third  degree  in  ft  and  ft  in  the  expanaion  of  ♦(«:,+»,  »,  +  i)  ahoiild 
also  Taniah,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  fourth  degree  ahonld  nra- 
aerra  theaameaign  forallTalnaaofft  andft: 

The  pnoeding  diaonaaion  admlta  of  a  simple  geometrical  intar- 
pretation  by  considering  the  aurfaoa  repneentad  hj  tha  equatioa 
'-^"r  r)  i  ainoe  it  nduoaa  to  finding  U>e  points  on  tlia  saiiaoe  of 
maximum  or  minimum  distanse  from  the  plane  cf  ay. 

68.  N^lat  a-^a,  y,  s),  when  a,  y,  s  an  independent  TsriaUea. 
Hera,  aa  bafoia^  u  a«  >  yi ,  *t  correapond  to  a  Tn.Tjmtim  gj  ^  mini. 
mum  Taloa  of  « they  mnat  satiafy  the  eqnationa 

5-0.  Si-'',  s-0. 
Aooordingly  w«  haTO 

♦(«.+».  ye+*.  *•+')-♦(«»,  ye,  *0 
-i(Aft>+Bi*-fO<*+XFftI+20*i+aHAft)-l-lEO., 
Vban  A.  B,  0,  F,  O,  H  repreeant  the  Taluea  of 

<P»      <P»      4*»      iPa       (Pu        d^ 
a?'    V,  asr-    $a'    ££>    £Sj 
nmeotlTtly,  when  a-a^.  f~f,,  a-*,. 

Sow,  aa  in  the  fomwr  caae,  in  order  that  a  ahonld  bam  a  aiaxi' 
mun  or  a  minimnm  Talua,  it  is  naoeaaaty  that 

AA» + B*« + a* + SFftJ + 2Ga  +  SHA* 

should  preeora  the  same  algn  for  aU  amall  Taluea  of  ft,  ft,  andl 
If  we  mnltiply  by  A,  thia  axpreeaion  may  be  written 

(A* + H» + aV + (AB  -  fl«)ts + S(AF  -  OH>H + (AO  -  G«)P. 
^naaqnenfly  the  sum  of  tha  last  thne  teiraa  most  ba  always 

Hence,  In  order  that  the  axpraaaion  in  qnaetion  ahould  ba  poaitiTe 
for  all  amaU  Taluea  of  ft,  ft,  and  (  we  muat  hare 


A>0, 


A,   H 
H,   B 


>0. 


i.H,  O 
H.B,F 
O.  F,  C 


>a 


Thia  nanlt  ia  also  due  to  1_. ^_ 

The  oomeponding  conditioMfor  the  case  of  four  or  mon  inda. 
pendent  Taiublea  can  ba  likewise  detonninad,  and  an  raadOy  ex- 
preaaad  in  the  form  of  a  seriee  of  determinants.  Sea  OtutrUrlK 
Journal  .^MaOumaUc.  1878,  p.  48.    '■"™'™"*     °~  Vyorurly 

(1)  To  find  tlie  msTimnm  or  minin.n,»  t^q,  gf  y,,  fbnotion' 
aa« + Sftay  +  »y"  +  S«i» + ^ + 1 

It  is  (s^y  seen  ttat  when  ft' >«J,  then  ia  nelthar  a  maximum 
nor  a  minimtm  Tahia.  When  a»>ft'.  and  a>«,  wa  obtain,  aa  tha 
wiinininni  Talui^  ■       ^ 

ft/.  .1        •*■*' 

^2)  aimOuly  it  eat  ba  ahown  that  tha  maxima  or  minima  Talnaa  of 
aa'+ty'+abiy+ga»4.8/v+« 
«'a'+»V+Si',y+S^»+y'y+7 
an  die  loota  of  tha  cubic  equation 

a-e-a  ft-ft'a  y-y-a 
»-*'»  ft.  fa  /_/<, 
I- if*      f-f*       e-a-a 

J»)  Of  Jl  trtugular  pynmida  standing  on  a  tiTan  triangnkr  baaa 
I  cf  giTan  altitoda,  And  that  whose  eniface  le  the  least 

raa^mlf  awf  JVermab  to  CWraa 

nl'*JSSd*^2S^  ""^  '^'"^  -  «  b.T.a.«.  ag^.,. 

ins  tiia  taagantat  any 

pouit  in  a  onrra wboaa 

equation  iegiTen.  Far 

axampla,let  «-/[•) 

be  the  eqnatiali,  in 

Osrteaian  WMadinataa, 

to  aqy  aarr*!    and 

■ippoaa(4y),(«nVi) 

tabaflM  eoortiiiataa 


-0. 


Fig,  8. 

of  two  pointi?,QlB  tbaonm  (II»  6).  and 
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(X  V)  dioM  of  any  point  on  th«  lias  During  tbiongh  then  poinla, 
then  tb«  equtian  of  the  line  is  ^^ 

Y-y-(X-»)8LlJr. 

If  now  iha  point  Q  bo  nippoMd  to  approioh  F,  mnd  nltimatdy 
to  eoisdd*  iriUi  it,  the  Una  becomei  the  ttngmt  FT  at  the  point 
F,  tad  it!  oqnatian  baoomai 


Y-y-{X-x) 


lb) 


For  euniplc,  in  tha  cam  rapraaentad  by 
<B--ajC, 

OS    m 
•nd  tba  aiiattioh  oC  tba  tangant  at  tha  point  »,flM 

"T—f-"-"- 

lUa  fomiihea  a  timple  contraction  for  tha  tangent  at  any  pciat 
on  a  paiabolio  cnrre.     (Compara  Eicci'a  oonatrnction  giren  in  tha 
Intradnetion,  p.  7.) 
If  the  eqoatioa  of  tha  enire  be  giren  in  the  form  «— /[<iy)*-Ob 

and  the  aqnation  of  tha  tangent  ia 

70.  Aj^ia,  tha  nonnal  at  the  poii^  (a ,  f),  being  parpendiealii 
to  tha  tangent,  haa  for  Itatqoation 


Ty 


(X- 


-)-sOr- 


^. 


the  enrra  being  ntaned  to  rectangular  axai  of  sootdinatea 

71.  The  line  tM  in  fig,  •  ii  uatlly  called  tha  nibtaageiit  and  BU 
tha  anbnormaL   It  ia  eatilj 
aeen  that 

da'         d^    '  dy 
da 
«a   it   maj-  othenriM    b* 

vritten. 
Again,    if     tha     aagia 
PTM-#, 

we  have  tan  ^_  J!  ;  and 

tlie  lengUi  of  the  nonoBl 

FB-yiao^ 

abo  that  of  tha  tangent 


-K^^»*> 


d^\i 


PT-y  oo.ee  *-»(l+Jj 


73.  In  general,  if  the  equation  of  a  cnrre  be  giren  in  tanni  at 
anr  two  Tariibla  eoordinatea,  tha  poeitioa  of  the  tangent  at  aay 
point  can  be  determined  b;  finding  the  ultimate  ratio  u  the  corre- 
epondlng  elemental;  rariitiona  of  the  ooordiaataa  at  tha  point 
Newton  gare,  in  hii  Opiueula,  aerenl  applieationi  of  each  interna 
of  ooordiaataa  In  paiticalar,  it  maj  be  aotioed  that  he  ooaaidend 
the  eaae  of  what  are  now  called  bt^omi  eurtf,  ia,  where  the  eqna- 
tioa  ia  expreaaed  in  terma  of  the  diatancsa  from  two  fixed  pointa 
Kewton  iunatnted  hii  method  by  finding  the  tangent  to  a  Car- 
teaian  oral,  atyled  by  him  an  tUip—  if  Ou  Heoni  trdtr,  Tha  aama 
problem,  in  a  more  general  eaae,  waa  atndiad  by  Leibniti  (,^e.  Brud., 
1693),  who  gam  a  method  of  drawing  tangenti  to  cnrree  giren  ia 
terms  of  the  diattacea  from  aay  nnniMr  of  fixed  pointa. 

7S.  At  a  donble  poiat  on  a  cnrre  (aae  CimTS,  roL  tL  p.  7IS), 

we  hare  ^—0  and  t^-O  :  and  -f-  *t  ""^  ■  Vi^  baeomai  inda- 
da  dy  da 

d» 

tenainatet  —being  of  tha  form  —  ,  alnee^—  -  3-  • 

£ 

Applying  fba  meOod  of  f  M,  fha  trna  ntfaM  of  j^  htaaam 

in  thia  caaa  that  of  S 

tP%    d^  *l 
7kf    tbUf  da 

daify*df  da 
dg 


df        itf    daii  £ 


(Pm     iI**  dn 


Hence 


<Pu  . 


<iHi 


^■'■*  dxdf 


df^dfu  /<fy\»    . 


Tha  note  of  thia  eqnation  ia  ^  giro  tha  tangenti  to  tha  two 
da 

branchaa  of  tha  carre  at  the  doable  point. 

Doable  pointa  are  diatlDgoiahed  into  three  rlrnian^  aooording  ai 
tha  toott  n  thia  aqnation  are  (1)  real  and  nneqnal,  (S)  real  and 

aqaJ,or(8)imagin«y,ia.a.(^J-^  gu  >,  -.  or  <0. 

Of  thaae  the  firat  are  eallad  luda,  the  aecond  aupt,  and  the  third 
OMffufoit  paints.  They  are  treanently  also  styled  by  Frofeaaur 
Caylay'a  nomenelatore  aa  cninoau,  tpitudet,  and  aaudtt.  Sea 
▼oL  n.  p.  723. 

71.  In  the  general  discoasioa  of  enrrea  it  is  nanally  mora  oon* 
renient  to  refer  them  to  a  lyatem  of  triliiuar  ceordinaUt  (aee  toL 
ri.  p.  71S),  in  which  the  podtion  of  a  point  ia  detenniaed  by  iti 
distancea  from  three  fixed  linea.  Tha  eqnatlona  of  eorrea  ia  tiw 
aystem  are  homogeneona. 

Again,  if  (x,  y,  •),  («',  y',  s^  denote  two  pointa  ia  inch  a  IJI- 
tern,  the  ooordinatee  of  aay  poiut  oa  the  liae  Joiaing-theaa  pointo 
may  be  repreaented  by 

M+iaf,  Ay-i-ay',  M+n^ 
Henoe,  to  determine  the  pointa  in  which  the  Una  Joining  (^  y,  a  to 
tf,  /,  if  intanecta  a  cnrre  of  the  »th  degre^  we  aabatitnte  M + of, 
Xy+qr',  tiB+as'foras^  y,  a  in  the  aqoation  of  the  cnrre,  «— 0;  tbm 
by  Taylor'a  theorem  ({  67)  the  zeaut  may  be  written 


X*lt-l-X*-l«All-(- 


x-V 

l.S 


A*ii-t-fea., 


where  A  itaada  ibr  tha  symbol  of  operation 

Tha  roots  of  thia  aqoation  in  —  determine  ilia  eooidiaatei  of  ill* 
a 
[iointB  of  intaneetloa  of  the  Una  aad  the  enrreL 

If  tha  point  a^  y,  a  lis  on  tha  onrre^  we  hare  «— 0 :  if  in  iddt- 
ti(m  wantra 

.jdu  ,  jdu  ,  ,  du    ^         .      . 
■^£+'^5-y+' £-<*•"*—•• 

than  a  aaooad  point  of  iateraaetion  of  tha  line  with  tha  asm  will 
be  eonaaentira  to  (^  y,  <  |  and  A«— 0  ia  the  aqaation  to  tiia  tangent 
at  the  pdnt  c,  y,  A 

Agaia,  if  tha  latter  azprearioa  Ao  Taniah  idsntiaalh,  the  point 
■^  y,s  is  a  donUa  poiat  oaths  onrra;  or.inotharworaaaTaryUat 
paaaing  throngh  ft  meeta  two  braauMa  of  tha  earra  there.  The 
aqnatlffli  A*u<-0  ia  in  this  eaae  that  of  the  pair  ef  taagant  lines  at 
this  point  to  then  two  bnmchea 

Thia  method  ia  eridently  aasoeptiUa  of  much  axteasion. 

7t.  The  method  of  the  ealonlna  l\imisbet  •  taady  mode  of  detei^ 
mining  the  aarmptotea  to  algebraic  eorrea.  By  an  asymptote  wt 
nndentaad  a  tangent  whcee  point  of  contact  is  altaated  at  aa  ia- 
ilaita  diataace. 

To  find  the  aaymptotaii  to  a  enrra  of  the  nth  degree,  we  suppoaa 
Ita  aquation  written  in  tlie  form 

«.+««-i  +  «i«-i+  .  .  .  +u,  +  u,+ii,-0, 
where  <■■  is  a  homogeaeous  expreaaioa  of  tha  nth  degree  ia  a  and 

y><^ 

Agaia,  wilting      «,-<,%  (i)  ,  «..,-*-%  (-j)  •  *»•/ 
the  eqnatiaa  becomei 

'^«  {tY"^"^^  (■S-)**"^'  (i)*'^-"-  ■ 

Let  y— sa-t-v  be  the  equation  of  any  right  line ;  then,  fo  ilAd  ill 

poiata  of  iaterseetion with  tha  enrra,  wa  sabatitata  t^—  tbr  -^  in 

a        a 

Uie  preeadiag  eqoatioa,  and,  after  azpaaiioa  by  TayWs  thaoram, 
ws  anaage  aoeordiag  to  poweia  of  a ;  tliis  gires 

+«^-»{/.(«)+«r,w+o-'"M +**"*'• 

Ifowlf  the  line  y-(9!+ r  be  aa  aarmptota,  two  of  the  roots  of  thia 

WTlltlfHI  in  K  laust  be  iafiaite,  aad  oonaeqaently  we  hare  * 

^(.)-0,  •nd/,(«)+i!r.(«)-0. 

XIQ.  —4 
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It  i/Im*  not  ot/,(c)-0,  th*  eomapoading  Tilda  of  »b 


tal  fha  eqution 


y~/x. 


npreiento  aa  urmptote. 

If^jfcO-O,  «.«.,  if  tia-i  ud  «.  hkT*  k  common  betor  y-K^t^ 
die  line  y — ("a  b  en  uymptote. 

To  eten  not  of  ^(c)—0  coiruponde  ts  uymptote,  and  aeeord- 
iugly  erery  ourre  oi  the  wth  denee  hu  ill  general  a  uymptotei, 
ml  or  Imegiu&ry.  If  tlie  eqnetion  of  the  enrre  eontaini  no  termi 
of  the  degree  »- 1,  the  »  uymptote*  an  Tepraaantad  by  the  equa- 
tion <(.-0. 

lu  the  caae  when  /,{*)  hu  a  pair  of  rooti  each  eqnal  to  k',  thaa 
/'(«')— 0,  and  the  eorresponding  raloe  of  r  ii,  in  general,  infinite. 
In  aaeh  caae*  the  eomwponding  aaymptota  ii  aitnated  at  infinity. 
The  parabola  if  the  aimnleat  oaia  of  thia,  haring  the  line  at  in- 
finity for  ita  uymptote.  Branchea  of  tlua  daaa  belonging  to  a  enrr* 
an  called  faraoolte,  while  a  branch  having  an  aaymptota  within  a 
meunnble  diatance  ie  called  hyptriolie, 

1 1  it  euy  to  eatabliah  an  analogooa  meibod  for  finding  aaymptota* 
to  eorrea  whoae  eqnationa  an  given  in  polar  eoordinataa. 

The  eqnationa  to  the  real  aarmutotca  in  tlie  following  cnrrea  aia 
•aailj  found  by  the  above  metnodl 

(1)  «V-oV+y*)  +  **-  .^M.  Bp.±«.  y-io. 

(2)  ■V-a'(«>'-y')+>'(«+V)-  „  V+a-0,  y-a-0. 
($)  ■»-i^-(a+c)««+oa!y+2aV  +  <-0.     „  <6+a-0,»-2o-0 

,  •-  »-y-«-0. 

(4)  Prove  that  the  uymptotea  to  a  carve  of  the  third  dagrea  meet 
the  carve  in  pointa  which  ue  on  a  right  line. 

(5)  Show  that  the  carve  x*  -  axu  +  aiy  —  0  hu  a  panbolio 
uymptote,  and  find  tta  eqaation. 

Qanatun,  Biiolitt4$,  Pointi  <if  Ii^Uxion. 

It.  TiM  word  onrvatura  indicataa  deviation  from  a  right  line, 
the  onrvatan  at  any  point  on  a  carve  being  greater  or'  leat  accord- 
ing u  it  deviatae  mon  or  leaa  rapidly  from  the  tangent  at  the 
point 

The  onrvatan  at  any  point  on  a  onrva  la  obtained  by  determining 
the  drela  which  hu  the  aame  cnrvatnn  u  that  of  the  cnrve  at  the 
point  Let  <b  be  an  indefinitely  email  element  of  the  cnrre, 
and  i^  the  angle  between  the  tangenta  at  ita  axtremitlaa,  then 

^-  rapntanta  the  ladioa  of  the  drde  wUdh  hu  the  aam*  onrvatnie. 

^  if  ueotdingly  eallad  th*  radUnt  ^eimatun  ;f  the  emra  at  the 

ndnt  The  oirala  i*  called  the  cireU  of  eurvatun,  and  ita  centre 
the  anlrt  ^  timatun,  eorreaponding  to  the  paint  on  the  cnrve. 
Denoting  the  tadiu  of  the  circle  of  corvatan  by  f,  we  have 

Again,  Ifo^  ybathaeoordinateeof  thap<dnt,and^bamaunied 
from  the  axi*  of  c,  then,  tince  cb  ia  the  limit  of  the  hypotfaannae  of 
a  ririit-anglwl  triangle  of  which  dz,  dy  an  th*  limita  of  tihe  aidea, 
tnnava 

a»-  '^*  S-  •"'*  Z  •  ^ — . 


tuiA.&. 


dt  '  dx 


"^^  ix     ""^  di  ' 


^  dx* 

Thii  azpraaaicn  for  the  radina  <A  cnmton  m*  giran  by  John 
BamoalU  [Ada  Eruditoruvi,  1701). 

The  radina  of  cnrvatnn  becomee  infinite  at  a  point  for  which 
tPw 
n-0.    Sach  pointa  an  atyled  pointt  <f  i»Jlmebni.  on  the  onrve, 

and  tte  tangant  at  a  point  of  inflexion  la  called  a  tUMoiUiry 
tangent  (toL  Tt  &  7l>).  Other  ezpnaaiana  for  the  radina  o<  cnrva- 
tnn can  DC  readily  obtained. 
For  inatance^  imca 

ooa^-gj,  and  Bin  ^-g,  . 

U  tb*  ue  la  taken  u  the  independent  variable,  #•  bay* 


^^^/(57^• 


^fata.  If  J»  ha  the  length  of  the  parpendicnlar  drawn  Dram  Oia 
aflUa  on  the  tangant  at  a  point  wboae  diatance  ilram  the  origin  ia 
fVthandiw  of  enmtun  at  the  point  ia  given  by -the  aquation  . 
4r 


Thia  Talna  of  «  can  b*  laadHy  eatabliahed  from  seomettlcel  oon> 
eidarationa,  and  ia  iiaqnently  naefnl,  mora  eapedalfyin  applicatioii 
of  the  ealcolna  to  phyeioal  utronomy. 

77.  If  the  centra  d  enrvatura  for  each  p(dnt  on  a  plane  cnrve  be 
taken,  we  get  a  new  curve  called  ita  eeoltite.  Alao,  with  leapect  to 
the  eyolnte,  the  original  curve  ia  called  an  imwAifa,  and  may  ba 
deaeribcd  from  iti  evolnte  by  the  unrolling  a  atntched  atring  anp- 
poaed  wound  round  the  evolnte.  In  thia  motion  aadb  point  on  the 
•tring  deecribet  an  <neo<u<«  to  the  curvei  The  aarvee  oi  the  ayatem 
thua  deacribed  an  aaid  to  ba  paniUl.  Again,  from  ita  definition, 
it  ia  plain  that  the  evolnte  of  a  carve  ii  the  locna  of  the  pointa  of  in- 
teraection  of  the  normala  drawn  at  conaecutive  pointa  on  the  curve. 

78.  OantaiA  if  Omxa. — Sappoee  two  curvea,  repnaented  by  the 
eqnationa  y-na)  and  y-#(«5,  to  have  a  point  (x,  y)  in  common, 
tJ>«n/(»)-«»). 

Let  s+A  be  aubatltoted  for  a  in  both  eqnationa,  and  auppow 
yj  andy,  to  be  the  correaponding  ordinataa^  tnaa 

■yi-/(«+»)-/(»)+V(«)+^r(«)+*<i., 

y,-«»+A)-««).+»#'(«)+j^^.(,)+4;^ 

•••  yi-yt-»j/.W-*'(«)}  +^j/'(«)-*»j+»«. 

Kow,  U/(*)  -  ^'(eO.  wa  have 

'^-'*'&a  )/"(»)-♦•;«)  {  +rx8  i  ■'"w  -  ♦"(*'  !+*«•• 

and  ibp  curvea  have  a  common  tangent     In  thia  caae  the  curvea 
have  a  contact  of  the  fint  order,  ana  when  k  ia  amall  the  differauce 
belwean  the  ordinate*  y,  andry,  ia  a  anuU  quantity  of  the  accond 
order. 
It  in  addltlon/'(s)-i^'(ai),  we  have 

In  thia  caae  the  difference  of  the  ordinatea  ia  a  email  quanQ ty  of  the 
third  order ;  and  the  curvea  an  aaid  to  have  a  contact  of 'Uia  jaamd 
order,  and  approach  indefinitely  nearer  to  aac]}  ot^r  at  the  point 
of  contact  than  in  the  former  oeae. 

Alao,  ainca  yi-y.  changea  ita  aign  wUk  that  of  A,  tha  enrvea 
intanact,  u  wall  u  touch,  at  the  point  of  contact 

U  mareover,  /"(a}  -  ^"{m),  the  enrvea  have  a  contact  of  the  third 
order*  • 

/Wa)  -^)(a),  tha  curvea  an  aaid  to  have  a  eontect  ifOtalk  tnUr 
at  tha  point 

It  ia  plain  from  what  pracedea  that,  if  two  enrvea  have  a  oontaet 
of  tha  «tli  order,  no  curve  having  with  either  a  oontaet  of  a  lower 
Older  oanpaaa  between  tiwm. 

We  ahall  illnatntta  thia  theory  of  the  oontaet  et  corvee  bv  finding 
the  drela  which  hu  a  contact  of  tha  aaoond  order  with  the  onrve 
y-/(a)atthepoint(a,  »). 

Suppoee  (a-a)«+(y-/9)»-E«  to  be  the  equation  of  the  ciide, 

then,  by  the  preceding,  ^  and  ^  moat  bath*  aame  for  the  drcIa 

and  for  the  curve  at  the  point 

DUTerentlating  twba  anoceaaivaly  the  equation  of  the  eirda  wa 
get 

•  -.+{y-«g-0. 


•nd 


Hanoa 


^*m*(*- 


"^-0- 


&•-(•-«)• -HCy 


Thia  igrau  with  the  Talna  for  the  tadina  of  curvttun  found  in 
S  76,  and  ahowa,  u  ia  indeed  evident  that  the  circle  of  earvatun 
i*  the  drda  ha^nc  a  contact  of  the  aaoond  order  at  the  point  in 
which  It  touche*  the  cnrve. 

Agiin,  if  a,  «  be  eliminated  between  the  pncedinj;  differential 
eqnationa  and  that  of  the  curve,  Hu  reanlting  equation  in  a,  /!  i* 
that  of  the  evolnte  of  the  carve. 

From  wliat  hu  been  ahown  above^  if  the  aquation  of  a  curve  con- 
tain •  arbitranr  coaScienta,  we  can  in  general  determine  thcil 
valnea  ao  that  the  carve  ahall  have  a  contact  of  tha  order  »  - 1  with 
a  given  curve  at  any  point  (  for  the  coafliaianta  can  be  determine;! 


<2''~iv 

_ — £  ahall  have  tha  aama  valne*  for  the 


aothatv  ^     ^ 
aoTouy,-,   ^, 

two  enrvea  at  the  point 

The  curve  thw  determined  having*  contact  of  the  Ugheat  order 
with  a  given  enrv«  at  any  point  ia  ailed  an  eantloMiiy  curve.  For 
initanoe,  u  the  equation  of  a  right  line  containa  bnt  two  indepen- 
dent conatant^  it  admita  in  general  of  a  contact  of  tiie  firat  degree 
only.    Again,  the  equation  of  a  drd*  hu  thru  independent  con- 
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tbnit^  ukI  urardinglj  tho  clrclt  admit!  in  gniratl  of  a  eontiet 
of  tb«  Mcond  dagns  with  a  earrt  at  anj  poiot  TIm  finbaU 
has  taax  jadapendont  coostaata,  and  eomegnantlj  admit*  of  a 
eoDtaet  of  tb«  third  order ;  and  ao  on. 

Igiin.  inbodadn^  tha  additional  condition  /W(fc)—^l^x),  a 
finita  nnmfaar  of  pomta  ia  aeen  to  aziat  at  vhioh  xht  oacnlattng 
coTTB  haa  a  contact  one  degree  higher ;  thna  a  tangent  ma^  hare 
eoBtaet  of  the  eeoond  cnw,  an  oaoolatiag  oircl*  oontaot  of  the 
third  ordeT,  and  ao  on. 

In  tha  o'    ofaiightlin*,  vebar* 

*(«)-/(«).  *'(»)-/•(*),  ^'w-rw, 

vhna  ^x)-ax+h,      .•.  ^"{x)=0.    Thia  agnai  vitli  the 

eondition  foond  for  a  point  of  inflexion  in  |  78.  Tha  problem  of 
cODtact  admita  of  being  oonaideied  also  from  a  nometiioal  point 
of  Tiew,  C<L,  fiom  the  eonaideration  of  the  nnmber  of  eantietMvt 
points  of  intaraaotion  of  two  enrra. 

79.  Tha  diacoaeian  of  eTolatea  and  InToIotas  originated  with 
Hny^ena,  in  his  celebrated  work,  Honhfimn  OielUatoHtiim  (1(78), 
pobludied  before  the  inrention  of  the  calcalnn  Hnyoena's  InTesti- 
gatioB  fa  poieljr  gaometiicaL  The  definition  of  the  oaenlating 
dnda  waa  first  siTan  by  Iiubnit^  in  the  Aela  Xruditorum,  1886, 
where  he  pointed  ont  ita  great  Importancs  in  the  study  of  onrres. 
ITcwtan,  in  his  Priuetpia,  m^kea  freqnant  nse  of  the  theory  of  the 
ndina  of  eorratare,  and  of  ita  Mnnaxion  with  arolutea. 

Newten  also  ofaserred  that  tha  ndina  of  snrnture  baoomea 
infinite  at  a  point  of  inflexian,  and  Taniahea  at  a  casp— called  by 
him  pimchtat  ndUytdinU,  and  puoetum  eurvaturm  <>|/Catte,  respeo- 
tinly.    See  Optue.,  L  m.  121,  122,  ed.  Cast. 

It  b  worthy  of  lemars  that  Slnze,  in  his  Ifaolabum  tm  dum 
mtdtm  pnportioualet,  Jul  (18S9),  pointed  ont  a  general  method  for 
the  determination  of  pointa  of  Inftezion  {pututa  Jttxut  amirarli), 
by  redncing  it  to  a  qnastion  of  maxima  anil  minima,  rix,,  to  findiiu[ 
whan  the  intercept  made  by  the  tangent,  measnnd  along  any  azia 
bom  a  fixed  point  on  it,  ia  a  maximom  or  a  minimnm.  Thil 
method  he  applied  snceaaanilly  to  the  conchoid  of  Kioomedaii 

(1)  It  ii  easily  found  u  abore  that  the  radine  of  eiuratiiM  at 

any  point  on  tho  cmr*  Jo'if-a*  ia  eqsal  to  p-  ^  3a«»     • 

(S)  The  following  sipnaslon  for  the  tadini  of  enrraton  ia  polar 
coecdinatca, — 

/■-^-©" 

can  b*  easily  deduced. 
^}  If  K-— ,  this  become* 

(^  Hane*  at  a  point  of  inflexion  we  h$!n 

(S)  The  origin  is  a  point  of  inflexion  on  the  eonre  repr«*ented  by 
tha  eqnatian  Kj+UtoO. 

<8}  The  length  or  the  ladioa  of  enrratiiTe  (t  tha  nigin  in  the  onrr* 
r—a  ein  al  ia  |ni. 

(7)  If  on  the  tangent  to  a  enrrs  a  oonatant  length  be  meaaaied 
from  tha  point  of  contact,  the  normal  to  tha  locna  of  the  pointa  thna 
taken  paaeea  throngh  the  corresponding  centre  of  enrratnn  of  tha 
propoatd  eorra. 

(8)  In  tha  ellipee  -,  4.£  _1,  if  we  take  a— a  00*  ^,  y—i  tin  ^ 

j}i«  coordinatea  a,  ^  of  the  centre  of  cnrratnre  of  any  point  are 
giTen  by  the  equations 

U  0 

if)  At  a  amp  (compare  |  78)  the  xsdina  of  cnrratnre  is  lero  for 
both  branchea. 

(10)  In  aome  caaes  two  branchea  of  the  same  cnrre  ma^  have  a 
contact  of  tha  aeoond  or  of  a  higher  order.  For  instance,  it  is  easy 
to  ahoT  that  at  the  origin  two  branchos  of  tha  corre 

have  aqnal  finita  ndH  ii  cnrrature, 

Enmtopa. 
80.  If  «•  nppoae  a  wrlea  of  different  valaes  gifen  to  a  in  tiie 
•qoation 

/t«,  y,  a)-0, 
Iben  (or  each  Talna  ws  get  a  distinct  enrre,  and  the  abore  eqnition 
may  ba  regarded  aa  repieeenting  an  Indefinite  nnmber  of  cnrrea,  a 
single  determinate  cnrre  corresponding  to  each  distinct  yalne  of  a, 
[(OTidad  •  entais  into  the  eqoation  in  a  rational  fonn  only. 


If  now  we  regard  the  parameUr  a  aa  varying  Coniinnoiuly,  and 
eonaidar  tha  two  onrrea 

/(«>  ft  «)-0,  /(<^  y,  a+Ao)-©, 
then  tha  ooordlnatae  of  their  points  of  Intersection  aatisry  each  of 
theae  aqmtiona,  and  therefore  also  satisfy  the  equation 
/[ayy,  a  +  Aa)-/(».  V,  ») 
Aa 

Kow,  in  tha  limit,  whan  Aa  ia  infinitely  imati,  the  latter  aqoa- 
tion  become* 

da 
Hence  the  loans  of  the  points  of  vUimati  intersection  for  the 
entire  svstam  of  cnma  represented  by/[s,  y,  a}-0  ia  obtained 
by  aliniinstlng  a  between  the  eqoations 

/(a,y..)-Oand4Q^iti!?-0. 

Thia  loena  fa  called  the  eimlopt  of  the  system,  and  it  can  be  ataily 
seen  that  it  ia  toncLed  by  erery  curve  oi  the  nstem. 

For  instance,  suppose  L,  H,  K  to  be  given  functions  of  x  and  y, 
and  a  a  parameter,  to  find  tha  envelope  of  the  ^tem  of  cnrvca 
repreaontad  by  tha  equation 

L^+SUa-fK-O. 
Hera  J{fs,  y,  a)-I<^+2Ma+K ; 

...     '(^'^y.-L2U+2M. 

M 

Conasqnantly  tlie  envdopa  ia  the  onrve  lepreaented  by  the  equatioa 
LN-U'. 
For  examida,  if  I^  U,  K  repreaent  right  Unci,  the  asTelope  of 
the  moving  line 

W-l-llfa-l-K-O, 
fadieoonioLlT-U*. 
In  general,  if  the  aqnation  of  the  moving  curve  be  of  the  fbnn 
P^+P,rf-'+P,a"-«+  .  . .  +P,-0, 
where  P,,  P,,  P,  . . ,  P.  are  ftiven  functione  of  a  and  y,  the 
envelope  ie  oGtainrd  by  the  eliminaticn  of  a  between  the  proposed 
equation  and  ita  derived  equation 

■P^->  +  (n-l)P,rfi-«+4(!.-0. 
It  is  accordingly  represented  by  the  condition  that  the  equation  in 
a  ahould  have  equal  roots }  this  condition  is  called  the  <lMcriiiii°n<»i( 
of  the  equatian.     For  examples  see  Salmon's  Mightr  PImu  Cunc$, 
Arts.  85,  8«. 
81.  In  many  caaes  the  equatlm  of 'the  movi&g  carve  b  of  the  fonr 
/(•>.  y.  <^  /»-0, 
where  tha  parametert  ^  ^  are  connected  by  an  equatian 

«<«,  W-0. 
In  thia  caae  we  regard  ^  aa  a  function  of  a,  and  thus  we  get  by 
difTerontiatioa 

conseqnently,  if  we  make 

2.-Xj-.w.8.t^-X^, 

and  the  required  envelope  b  obtaijied  by  the  elimination  of  a,  A  A 
.between  thcae  and  the  two  given  eqnationa. 

Fur  example,  let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the  envelope  of  a  line  of 
given  lengtlk  (a),  whoaa  ektremitiea  move  along  two  fixed  rect- 
angular axea. 

Here,  taking  the  fixed  lines  for  coordinate  azee^  and  denoting  the 
inteiaeptaby  aand  fi,  we  hare 


•.+l._l,*nd.'+iJ«- 


Hence 

thna  which  w«  get 


x-i. 


.-.  if -a 


and  the  eqnation  of  the  envelope  b 

Thb  euvalosa  was  discussed  by  John  Bemonlll  in  the  Jela  Xnti., 
KM. 

Again,  to  find  tha  eqnation  to  the  evolnte  of  an  ellipse,  Kgiided 
a*  us  envelope  of  ita  normals.     Here  we  have  the  eqnationa 

B'^ri*  "I" -«•-»•,  and^+^-1, 
when  a, /lare  thaooordinatraofapointon  theelUp**.    Hence 

and  W*  **(Dy  obtain  as  the  required  equation 
(«M)l+Xi»)«-fa'-W». 
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Tb«  pncccUsg  metliod  can  b«  readily  extended  to  the  general  can 
in  woioh  the  equation  of  the  moving  curre  contains  anjr  nnmber 
»  of  Tariable  porameten,  which  an  connected  b;  n— 1  eqnationi 
of  condition. 

88.  The  theoiy  of  envelope*,  or  of  ultimate  intenaotians,  may  be 
■dd  to  hare  originated  with  the  investigEtions  of  Hnygena  on 
•Tolutas,  already  referred  to,  and  thoie  of  TechimhauMn  on  caustici 
{Aela  BrmUlorunt,  1682).  These  anthon,  however,  merely  treated 
ipomeitaricallv  a  few  eaaea  of  moving  right  lines,  and  did  not  cive  any 
genoral  meuod  for  the  investigation  of  such  problems.  Leibnitz 
WIS  the  first  who  gave  a  general  process  for  the  solution  of  this 
class  of  qnestiona  {Ada  Sniditorum,  1092,  18t4).  His  method 
does  not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  that  here  given. 

(I)  To  find  the  envelope  of  the  parabolas  described  by  a  pro- 
jectile disohaiged  from  a  given  point  with  a  given  relooity,  bat  at 
ditbraat  an^b*  of  elevation. 

If  •  he  the  angle  of  elevation,  and  A  the  height  das  to  tin  initial 
velodty,  the  equation  ot  the  puabolio  path  is 

K—y  tane-  ..      a  ' 
'  Moors 

Let  tMi  ««•«,  and  tlie  equation  becomes 

Oonseqaently  the  equation  to  the  requited  envdope  is 
lf«-4A(*-»), 

which  npreaanti  a  parahola. 

This  problem  li  the  first  that -was  bionght  forwiid  on  the  locus 
of  the  ultimate  inteneetion  of  eurmi  Itiwt.  It  wss  proposed  by 
Duillier  to  John  Bernoulli,  who  solved  it,  but  not  by  any  general 
method  {Ommtr.  Spid.  Lnb.  it  Btrn.,  voL  i.  p.  17). 

(a)  To  find  the  envelope  of  the  system  of  oonie*  npiSMOted  by 
tl»  equatioii  —  ~" 

•    «-•     '  . 
where  •  is  a  Tuiahls  parameter.    IVooeeding  u  before  we  gat  as 
the  equation  to  the  envelope  (s±yit)*+y*-0.    Henoe  we  infer 
that  a  system  of  eonfooal  oonioa maybe  i^gatdad  if  imerfbed  in  the 
nme  imsnnary  qnadrilatenL  '  ** 

(>)  flid  the  envelope  of  the  pliiw 

la  which  flu  purameters  ^  m,  •  an  caaneoted  by  the  equation 
imUBO*.  An*.  Vlicyt-if. 

(4)  A  right  line  revolves  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity,  while 
one  of  its  paints  moves  uniformly  alo^g  a  fixed  right  line,  prove  that 
Its  snvelope  is  s  cycloid. 

Bgtniolit  UiOoii. 
8S.  The  analogy  between  successive  dlfTerentiatioB  and  ordinary 
exponentials  was  perceived  by  Leibniti  and  the  early  writers  on  the 
oalcnlus,  and  afterwards  mors  especially  by  Ii^p«age  [tllm.  Aeai. 
Btrlin,  177S).  Arbcnaat  was,  however,  the  first  to  separate  the  symbol- 
of  operation  Ihmi  that  of  quantity  in  a  differential  equation  (CUeul 
d—  biritatioiu,  1800).  The  first  writer*  who  appear  to  have  given 
fonect  mlea  on  the  subject  of  operatioaa  were  FrangoL^  Aim,  iet 
Matk,,  1811,  and  Servoie,  in  the  eame']onmal,  io  1814.  Sarvois 
mote  eepecielly  exhibited  the  ptinoiplee  on  which  the  legitimaey  of 
the  separation  cf  the  ijmboli  of  operation  from  thoee  of  qnantity 
depenoe;  and,  """"g  a  eeparata  wlcnlua  of  itanctions  out  ot  those 
propertie*,  he  eocoeeded  in  proving  i^at  differences,  differentiationB, 
and  mnlUplicatiass  by  any  fketoi*  whldi  are  independent  of  the 
TariaUa,  mav  be  emplo^d  as  H  the  symbols  of  operstion  wer« 
ordinaiy  algeoraie  quantities.  Hsnoe  has  arisen  a  new  method  of 
couidering  the  prindplee  and  prooease*  of  the  oalcnlus  called  Xb» 
■ymbolis  method,  or  tne  ealonln*  of  operations. 

In  this  method  ^  is  written  in  the  form  (^V>  and  the  lymltol 

^  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  operation,  supposed  to  be  made  on  the 

function*  according  to  the  eetabliahed  principles  of  differentiation' 
d 


Again 


a). 


Also, 


'■"'-(s)"(i> 

And,  if  «  be  a  function  of  vend  y, 

(s)(J)-(^)'(5)" 
K*ne»  m  ohiem  that  the  lymhals^aitd^opertt*  and  tn  «om> 


{«)• 


(»). 


bined  according  to  the  same  laws  as  ordinsry  algebraic  syioliols 
of  quantity,  such  ss  a  and  t ;  and  we  can  readily  infer  that  Uia 
theorems  in  ordinary  •Igehra  (compare  ALaxBBA,yoi.  L  pi  SIS,  1 8, 9) 
which  depend  eolely  on  such  lava  of  combination  are  capable  ci  being 

extended  to  similar  theorems  depending  on  the  symbols  A  ami  ^. 

ax        dy 

or  on  the  qrmbol^  and  any  constant  a.    Such  results  sn  in  genersl 

capaUe  of  extension  to  any  symbols  that  are  subject  to  tlie  same 
laws  of  combinatioiL 

The  law  embodied  in  equation  (1)  is  called  the  diatrlhvHvt  law ; 
the  second,  in  (2),  is  eslled  the  iidta  or  ta^fmaUial  law ;  and  the 
third,'  in  (3),  the  wmmvtatvM  lav. 

It  is  convenient  to  denote  the  preceding  symbols  by  single  letters. 

Aeootdingly  we  may  suppoae  the  symbol  j-  to  be  represented  ly  P, 

dm 

and  i.  bj  V,  fco. 

iBgenatal;  if  «,  ^  denote  two  iTmhoU  of  opeialjgn  soeh  thst 

ir{(i-i-«)-«ti-)-wr, 

^«  +  »)-|>U  +  p», 


then  the  irmhols  *,  f  possess  the  distribntlT*,  oommntativs,  and 
exponential  propertiee. 

lot  example,  snppcae  Ei  repreeent  the  operation  of  changing  a 
into  sH-A  in  any  itaaction  of  x,  <.«.,  suppose  Et^e}— ^a+a). 
Then 

E*  I  ♦(«)+*(«)  I  -♦(«+»)+iK«+»)-Ei*<*)+E»*(«). 
Moreover,  Ks  denoting  the  operation  of  nhenging  s  into  a-t-ii  W* 
have 

K»^a.)-0(«)+*),    .-.  E».Et#(ir)-Ei#{«+t)-^«+»+i). 
In  ITfc"**  xnumcr 

Z»Ei*{«)-#(«+»+*)-15h**(»).    •••  EsIU*(«)-E»E»#(»). 
'Hence  the  symbols  Ei,  Et  are  commntitiveL  ^ 
Alw  the  equatioii 

ZtEi^9i)-EiH^a>) 

may  be  wtittea,  lymbolically,  thua  :— 

K»E»— Ej+f. 

This  show*  iliat  the  symbol  Ei  is  of  the  nature  of  an  azponaitial ; 
and  mn  bf  written  in  the  form  E' . 

84.  tiiis  symbol  eaa  also  be  connected  with  Taylor's  expansion. 
Thua,  if  we  eeparate  the  eymbols  of  ofwrstiou  from  those  of 
quantity  in  Taylor's  theorem,  it  may  be  written 

/(»!+»)-(l  +  »D+.^jD«+j^D»  +  . . .)/(«)-«»»/(«). 

Aecotdingly,  slthough  we  can  give  no  direct  meaning  to  the  symbol 
<*",  except  es  the  representativ*  of  the  symbolic  expansion 

1  +  »D+^D«+  ...  +^D'... 

we  may  ft«m  the  {needing  eeotian  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  the 

In  Uu  manner  we  may  write 

•*»♦(«.*)-*(«+»,»). 
If  BOW  w*  mppos*  both  sides  operated  on  by  ths  symbole"'',  w« 
hava 

•^ .  •"  .  ♦(».  »)-«»»'*(«>+»,  »)-♦(•+», »+« . 
Bence 

Hf,4r\,  »+l)-*»»'«*»'#(«, ») 

■-{l+(»D+Hy)  +  K»D+Hy)»+.  .  .}^(a!,») 

-♦(.,,)  +  »g +tg+j(vg.«*^+i.g)+». 

(Compnra  |  S7 ;  also  Arbcwast,  Osl  dm  Dtr.,  yp.  84S-8SS.) 

85.  Another  pioo(  by  the  method  of  operation*,  of  the  fbregotng 
qrmbolic  ezpressioB  for  Taylor's  theorem  may  be  added. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  wAe*  h  it  Ht^HiMir  moS  we  mar 
wilt* 

#(»+»)-*(«)-*^(«)-»d«(«),   .-.  ♦(•+»)-a+JU))#(«). 

In  like  manner 

(1+»D)V(«)-{1+»D)  ^•+»)-*(»+»).  *<fc 
Andingtnenl 

Now  lapsoM  nk-'t,  tnl  we  (^ 

^+,)-a +»!))*>(«). 
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Bmt  wben  i  is  inSnitolf  miall,  we  may,  by  analogy  (•••  |  SI ),  amiiM 

1  ■       ■ 

a+»D)»ii-«»u,    .•.  (1+»D)»  11-1^11 . 

Benoe  ^s+a)-*^^*-),  ■•  Mora. 

Ml  Jigaa,  ai  ia  i  84,  npnaanting  the  lymbol  t"  hjZ,  w*  may 
vrita 

Alao,  if  A  pefixed  to  any  (unotion  of  >  denote  the  operation  of 
teUog  the  uterament  of  that  {unotion  vhen  »  noeiTca  the  insra- 
meat  unity,  «•  hare 

A»+l)-/(«5-Vt«). 
.  Aecofdingly  Ii/{,x)-(l+A)A*)- 

Aad,  hj  tbe  index  kv,  ve  hare 


1»+«)-( 


I-t-aA+ 


•  .(•-1). 


1.  S 


-/(»)  +  «A/(»)+^ 


(«-l). 


.)/['■) 


1.31 


»rt.-«+..-  +(-1)^. 


i;X^  Ay(»)+*«. 

Adopting  tbe  noUtion  ^x)-ii.,  ^«+i)-iiM4,  to.,  tbia  Waa 
to  the  following  {nndamental  theoreui  of  the  calouliu  of  finita  dlf- 
faicnoea 

«,+.-«.+  «Al(.+  -i^J    j^'  A"l..+  .  .  . 

Again,  ainea 

Henec^  in  like  manner, 

For  example, 

A'*--(j!  +  »)»- «(«  +  »-!)•+..  .4 (-!)•«•. 
Again,  if  A'O'  repreatnt  the  Talne  of  AV*  when  x-  0,  we  barn 

A'0--«--,(»-l}-+!!^>(»-2)-  -  . .  .  +(-iy-«»i 

The  nnmbeta  reprcaented  by  the  aymbol  A'Cf,  called  the  differancee 
of  tbe  powera  of  zero,  are  of  frcqnent  occurreuce  is  aaalyiia,  and 
their  nines  can  be  readily  tabulated  from  tbia  aeriea, 
S7.  Again,  ainca 

D(«.)-^(«)  -  el  «  + -jje-CDj+D^., 

in  which  we  suppose  D^  to  operate  on  u  only,  and  D^  on  v  only, 
we  iofer  that 

l>(ii»)-(D,+D^«» 

-  {  D,"+«D.-«D,+?^)  D.-n):  +  . . .  j  «. 

-• *?+ »£  zn*i:r  a?  5?^+*  •  •+  "zs- 

Tbia  ia  Leibniti's  theorem,  given  in  f  27. 

This  reanlt  can  be  extended  to  the  nth  differential  of  the  product 
of  any  number  of  fnnctiona 

88.  Uors  generally,  if  f(x)  repreeent  any  function  of  c,  and  if 
fli)  be  any  rational  function,  and  we  inppose  Di  operates  on  «  only, 
and  D,  on  ^x)  only,  we  liaTa 

/(D)*(«>»-/;D,+DJf<»)» 

-{ADJ  +  D^(DJ+  ...  }♦(«)» 

In  like  manner  the  equation 

/(zH(D)«  -  ♦<D)/(«)»  -  +'(D)/(«)«+!OD)/-(,),_  . .  . 

can  be  eatabliahed. 

These  axpanaions  form  the  basis  of  Hargnare's  woU-known 
memoironuie  "Solntionof  DiiTerentialEqoations''  {nOm^iaal 
Tmuaelioiu,  1848).  Haigreave  obserree  that  on  mere  inspection  of 
these  nantta  It  ia  apparent  that  if  D  be  substituted  for  z,  and  -  x  for 
D,  tlie  former  ei^aation  tranaforma  into  the  latter.  Hence,  ia  any 
dilfeiential  equation  and  in  its  symbolical  solution,  if  the  foregoing 
aubatitntians  be  made  we  shall  obtain  another  form,  accompanied 
with  its  symbolical  solution.  This  principle  waa  apphed  by 
Baigresre  to  the  solution  of  sereral  classes  of  differentisl  eqnationa. 

W.  A^in,  if  in  Leibnits's  theorem  we  make  •— <" ,  we  get 

■D^e-i.)-*-^!)^*)!*!)-^  +  2^5rla«D«-«»+.,.) 
-e-CD+a)^, 


a»I}?-»+ . 


Aooordlttgly 

P+o)"i«-«-"D"(«~»). 
Hence  we  readily  infer  that,  if /(a)  reprouut  any  foaothm  involT^ 
ing  only  potUiv*  inUgrtU  powera  of  a,  we  shall  hare 
/(D + «)y  -  •  -  "ADV"!* . 

Again,  it  this  be  transformed  by  tiTmniliig  <*-jr,  we  bare  ^-  n, 

we 

-  (£)-2(a--('/,)"^- 

Hence  tbe  foregoing  result  may  be  exhibited  as  follows:^ 

/(^ty  +  oJa-jr-'/CjrDV^  • 
This  may  be  written 

/J«D  +  a)i«-«-«/(arDV  ■ 
M.  Tbe  inter^tation  of  negatire  and  factional  powers  of  a 

Symbol  of  operation  la  a  subject  uecosearily  sngsested  by  the  intro- 
notion  of  such  symbols.     We  pa«  OTer  all  aUnHioD  to  the  case  of 
fractional  powurs,  as  no  satisfactory  theory  for  thoir  intcrprstatios 
baa  aa  yet  been  arrired  at.    The   intenmtation  of  an  integer 
negatire  power  of  a  symbol  Is  easily  estabushed,  and  ia  in  all  caaea 
of  the  natare  of  an  ioTerse  problem. 
For  instance  let  «  be  a  symbol  of  operation  soeh  that 
w«-», 
then,  if  t  be  given  and  it  unknown,  we  mey  write 
«  — »-*e, 

and  the  problem  contained  In  the  Inrerso  symbol  of  operation  will 
be  answered  when,  by  any  process,  we  hare  determined  «  so  aa  to 
satisfy  the  equation  ru  — e,  or  vr'^p  — v.  In  other  words,  a-e 
define  the  inrene  symbol  v^  to  be  that  which  the  direct  operation 
V  aimply  annuls ;  snd  this  is  in  accorUanoe  with  the  analogy  of 
ordinary  algebra. 

For  example,  ainee  D/tf )-/(«),  we  write  '0-Y(*)-A.*)>  and 
the  mnbol  D''  ^  equiralont  to  an  integration.  In  like  mazmer 
D"  u  eqnirelent  to  •  succesaire  integrationa 

Similarly  the  symbol  (D+a)-'  is  regarded  aa  the  inTene  of  the 
symbol  (!>-)■  a)*,  ia.,  snch  that 

(D+«)"(D+a)-"«-ii. 

We  now  proceed  to  inreetigate  bow  far  the  equation 

/(D +  o)m-«-"/(D>!'«i» 

holds  for  isTerae  symbols. 
We  hsTO  already  seen  that  when  •  ie  a  poaitiTe  integer 

(D+o)»»-#-«'D*«"ic-»,  suppose  ;    .'.  w-CD+o)-"*. 
Iforeorei  from  the  equation 

we  got  D"«"«-e-», 

„  it-«-*«D-*e~>. 

Conaaqwntly  (D+a)-"»-#— D-"****. 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  symboUo  equation  also  holdi  for  negatire 
powers  of  D. 
SI.  In  general,  dnea 

V.^^u  -  /«  {D  +  ♦'(»)}  «. 

Again 

^D  +  *'(«)  }'«-.-*<'>De*<'««-*<^>[W«*'i. , 

aadingtnant 

{D  +  *'(«)}'«-#-*<'>DV«'V, 

where  « ia  an  integer. 

From  thia  we  oondnde  that  in  all  interpretable  eases  we  1mt« 

/{  D  +  ♦'(«) }  i»-#-*<'VXD>**''« . 

The  reaulta  here  giren  hare  been  generalixed  and  extensirely  em- 
ployed in  the  integration  of  differential  equations  by  Bools.     See 
FMUmiphieal  Trantadioiu,  1844  ;  alao  Boole'a  DiftreiUial  Sfuo' 
Hon*,  coapter  xriL 
n.  We  oonclude  thia  short  account  of  symbolio  methods  by 

_  them  to  establish  one  or  two  well-known  formula, 
tt'haa  been  shown  already  (i  84)  that  we  may  write 
(e»»-lM«)-^a-H»)-^«). 

Heaoa  ♦<«)-(i»-l)->{«x +»)-#(«)}. 
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UnltiplTiiift  tiy  k,~*>>d  -opantiiig  oa  botb  ildn  vlth  ths  iTmboi  of' 
differentUtian  D,  w«  gat 

But,  I7  loilogjr  from  |  ES,  we  msy  vriU 

-♦(.+*)-#(»)-l^#'(«+»)-#'(«)}+|i'|#^(«+»)-*'Ot)} 

"o^* !  *"<»+»)-*"<•)  1 + *«• 

^>+  »)-♦(») +Y  !#'(•  +  »)  +  *'(«)}  -^  {a«+»)  -  ^'w} 
+(-iyi.a^'^  2,  {»*■(»+»)-»*■(«)}  +*«■ 

This  molt  4*  doa  to  BtlrUnf ,  end  hu  important  applioatloiui 
To  complata  thia  proof  It  u  nacaaaurf  to  oonaidar  tha  qnaation  et 

&»  conTaiganoy  or  diTersancy  of  thia  aeriaa.     On  thii  Inraatiga- 

tion  aaa  Bartrand,  Oaleul  JnUgral,  Art.  S74. 
18.  Again,  in  tha  calonlai  of  iinita  diffaranaaa,  if  va  eonaidar  the 

finite  iTmhol  of  annmuitioii  S  u  the  inT«ne  to  that  of  finite  dlfTer- 

•ncee  A,  m  hare 

\  •*!.«     1.2.8.4*  "  V'^' 

Thia  theorem  i(  dne  to  Ealer ;  the  foregoing  demonitntlon  wu 
given  by  Dreary  (Comb.  Math,  /oumal,  I8S7). 

On  tha  limita  of  the  remainder  after  •  tarma  in  thia  aeilaa,  ae« 
Boole'a  Finite  DifftrmeeM,  pp.  Sl-98;  alio  llr  J.  '^.  L.  Gloiihar, 
in  (iuaritrly  Jounva  0/  UaOumatia,  1872. 

In  eondnding  thia  brief  aceonnt  of  aymbolio  methods  m  may 
oheerT*  that  tha  general  piiociplea  of  tha  theory  of  operatlona  hare 
b«,in  ftodied  in  a  compiahanare  manner  br  Oiuamann,  and  by 
Hankel,  who  applied  thefb  to  the  general  theory  of  complex  Tan- 
aUeaandofqnatemiona.  Bee  Graaamann'a  AiuiMnmigMin(^Ui\ 
uid  Hankel  •  Vorlttungn  tier  iit  Comtintn,  ZaMm,  1887.  Tha 
reader  will  find  Oaaaamtnn'a  method  rally 'diacuaead  in  HoOal't 
Caleul  InfifuUtinuU,  roL  L 

"We  add  a  few  miaceUanaona  azunplea  Of  thaaa  methoda. 

(1)  FlOTe  the  aymbolis  equation 

«fD"i«-*D(»D-l)(«D-2). .  .  teD-»+l)«. 

(2)  FtoTe  that 

(3)  ProT*  the  aymbolic  eqoation  in  finite  differanen 

(E  -  a)"X  -i^+«A"a-»X , 
where  E  is  the  lymbol  <>  (Qregory,  Comb.  Itatk.  /«ir.,  1887). 

(4)  If  T  and  f  b«  symhob  of  operation  inoh  that 

wf-fw-fi,    wfi-hf-Ht    'f»-H*~H" 
proTS/the  following  ajrmbolio  eqnatixm 

See  Donkin,  Oami.  and  Dui.  Math.  Jour.,  1850. 

(5)  From  the  preceding  the  following  ranboUc  aqsatioDi  eia  be 
Mtdily  dedooed. 

/(d  +  |')-/{I>)+^/'(D)+j^  J-VP)  +  . . . 

(Donkin,  ibid.) 
(8)  Ereiy  differential  eqnstion  of  tha  form 
^a+te+«^+  , .  .^D^+td^+JVrt. . .  )Da-i+, .  .^n-l 
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0^  ba  tnarfiinBad  into  tha  ilia^ 

{/.(«D)+/i(«D)*+/a««DJ«e'+  .  .  .;»-X.      (Boolaul 

'    (7)  App^  the  method  of  opantioof  to  Hie  proof  of  UenelMra 
•XMiiaion  for  F(<0  (.FhOomifKiedl  TnauaeUoiu,  Mlf), 
If  we  maka  f — 0  in  the  equation 

AH)  if -^*  At). 
wohaT* 

/(0-/(Dy,  whet*  D  wgnmmUM  the  ayubal  ~ . 

If  lMw/(0-F(<<V  w*  get 

y(«0-F(«'>).a"-ra+A)^ 

-y(i+A)|n-fli+^+...| 
-F(i)+<ra+A).o  +j^pa+A).o«+  ka 

(OrtfoiT,  Comi.  JroO.  fmir.,  1888.) 
(8)  rtvn  tha  equation 

/(D)^«*)^-*(E)/(r>", 
where  D  repreaonti^  and  E  rapnaenta  ^• 

Alao  /^i  +  r)#(»)  -  ♦{I  +  •)'«') . 


^(c  +  'i 


(Bronwin,  Oami.  emd  Dvi.  JfaA.  Jour.,  ISO.) 
(})  Frore  the  qrmbolic  eqoation 


♦{^)AD)X-/(D)^e-«)X , 

able  indepen( 

itiona,  ia  to  be  replaced  ' 


where  i  la  to  be  regarded  aa  a  Tariable  independent  of  tha  cuara- 
tion  0,  bnt  whioh,  after  the  opentiona,  ia  to  be  replaced  or  k. 
(Crofton,  Quar.  Jtath.  Jour.,  1879:  alao  Donkin,  Oamt.  (mi  Duh. 
Itatk.  Jour.,  186a) 


Changt  <f  I»iUl*»dt»t  FtrlabU. 

M.  Ia  Hm  spplioatidn  of  the  ealcnlna  it  la  often  naeeaaair  to 
ado^  in  our  eqnatlona  new  independent  Taiiablcs  inatead  of  thoaa 
originally  aelected. 

Thna,  inppaae  it  ba  required  to  tnnaform  a  fonetiai  of  k  r, 

^,  ^,  fc&iintoafanetiqp  of  y,  (,  §,  ^,  e  being  aappoied  • 


Amotion  of  1. 


'  dt'dfi 


Let  tha  fnactiona  ^  ,  ^ ,  Aa,  ba  represented  by  a',  a",  Im., 


dt  'dfi 
than  wg  bars  in  all  caaea 

du     I   du 

dx'V  dt 


dg     1  djf. 
da    V  dt' 


<Py     d\     dfi      '  dt]     1    dj'lF    "^dt] 

S?"S\       5«       /~7di\       S'       / 

and  10  on  for  differentiala  of  higher  order. 

«    If  y  be  taken  as  the  independent  rariable,  wo  inn 

1T.ni..  4      ^  ''V  •  ^  "ft! 

<*V     1    1  „  /<«^v  *»  <ft»  1  *. 

The  fonnola  for  the  change  of  the  independent  rariaUa  wo*  girwi 
for  the  first  time  in  the  TnaU  da  itifitUmtiU  pttittt  of  L'HApitai. 
The  general  theory  of  tranaformatian  was  discnsesd  at  nonaidaiBhli 
aztant  by  Enler  in  his  Cole.  Dyff. 
In  tha  case  of  two  independent  variablea,  anppaae  «•  in  givsa 


Than 


ale    ^^.^^'. 
dr~ dm  dr    dy  dr' 
dv    div  dx    die  dg 
H'lEcdi^dpdt' 

uiyiiizea  uy  ^_ 


lOogle 
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d9 


la  Ilka  BuamflT 


dt 


d*  d^ 
dt  dr' 

dtdy 
-d?dt 

dxd, 
dtda 

Tt^- 

dxdr' 

'drU 

d*i» 

■Trlt 

dx  djf  dji^  d» 
eR-dt^drdt 
ctn  be  dadoead,  bat  thtir  gwwnl  nloei 


■n  too  eolaplicated  for  inwrtios  hun. 

Jl  caw  wbieb.  commonly  kriM*  if  in  the  truafonnatioii  from 
toctanonUr  to  polar  cootdinataa. 

In  tUaeaaa,  vehavac-r  oca*,  y-rrinf ,  and 
dv         Jhr    da  t  dt 


5-eoa»^— 


s-(- 


df     ._.*^ooa»i» 


4r 


-«-.|g 


)• 


ata 
r 
3  idii  I  eoa  «i 


\/X  d»     d^ 


,  ain't  dw  ,  ain**  4*« 

ThaooRaapondfaigvalnecf  ^^iagotbyrabatitatiog— -I  inftaad 
af  f  in  tha  laat  aquation.     Hanea  wa  aaaily  find 
iJ»»    d»»    (P»     1  dt     1  dh 

9Sl  Anothar  important  eaaa,  wUch  ia  of  aztandT*  appUcatlon  in 
gaomatij,  ia  that  of  linear  tnniformationa. 
Vtt  aa  conaidcr  Uia  caaa  of  thraa  TariaUaa,  and  anppoae 
c-aX+»T+cZ,    y-o'X  +  iTr+«'Z,    a-al+rY+rf^, 

tlien       ^.a^+a-^  +  B-^. 


-•^ 


-t-Soo' 


i)'- 


<btfy  linb  dyia 


iL^ain,  if  m  lappoae  c*,  y',  ^  to  be  tnnaformad  by  a  aimllar  tab- 
atitntion,  ia., 

«'-aI'+»T'+«Z',  ^-tfx'+vr+^r,  *«., 
tfaao,  if  any  ftinetion  «— f(c,  y,  <)  tranaform  into  ^(Z,  Y,  Z),m 
ahallhaTa 

^«+fa',  y+V.  «+faO-^(I+«'.  T+»T,  Z+tZT). 
If  tbcaa  ba  azpanded,  and  like  powen  of  k  at  both  iidea  b«  e^nattd, 
wahaTa 

Conaaqnantly  thafiinetionaa!^.|.y'^+^7>  ke.,  ara  nnalteiad 

by  linear  tranaformation.  Tbaaa  Itanetiana  hare  important  gao- 
nctrieal  relatione  with  the  ori^nal  flinetion.  Hany  ^ppUcattona 
tt  thtm  ptindplee  will  be  fonod  in  Belmon'a  BiigKir  ftiuu  Ottrict, 
aa  alao  in  hie  Otonutrg  qf  7%rw  Dwuntiom. 

A  ftw  additional  ezamplee  are  added  for  Ulnatratian. 

a).Us-taa«, 


inKufbriM  into 


(S)  If  t  ba  a  flmetioB  of  eandy,  tind  w— e0+{y-i,'pni*a  tbat 
vltaa  p  and  ;  an  taken  ea  independent  Tariablee  «e  haTO 
du        du         iPu        t        dhi       -I      iPv       r ' 


where  p,  1,  r,  t,  t  denote  the  partial  differential  coaffldanta  of  i 
with  reapeot  to  k  and  y,  of  the  fir>t  and  Hcond  orden. 

(S)  la  the  linear  traneformationa  in  |  tS  the  determinant  (oVO 
ia  called  the  madultu  of  tranaformation,  and  the  tnnafbrmation  ir 
■aid  to  be  trthogonal  when 

B^+ye+ee-X'+V+Z*. 
In  IhJa  cate  the  determinant 

<P»  d*»  dht 
dp  dxdy  3J3x 
iPm  dfu  dhi 
dxUf  lip  3j/dt 
d'u  d^u  d'u 
djxb  dydt  d? 
ia  onalterod  by  the  tranaformation. 

J'aa)Uan$, 

M.  Ve  now  proceed  to  a  abort  trastment  of  a  remarfceUe  elaaa 
of  determisante  fint  atudied  by  Jacobi  {Dt  deUminantibtu  futu- 
tionalibu$,  Crelle,  1841),  in  developing  important  generalization^  of 
the  fundamental  prindplee  of  the  uiRerential  and  mtu^  calcnlna. 

If  Ui,  «,,  «y  .  .  .  «a  be  fanctiona  of  n  independent  TariaUea 
'i>  'Nt  "^  •  •  •  *»>  then  the  following  determinant 


du.     dut 
dx,'  dx,' 

^. 
dx,' 


du. 


dx. 
du, 
dx. 


du.     du.     du,        du, 
Sxi'  iSl'  dx,'       dx, 

«aa  called  tftt»eHo»al  determinant  ij  JaoobL  Bnch  detenninanti 
an  now  mon  naually  known  nJacobtanM,  a  deaignation  intnilneed 
by  Proleaeor  Bylirutar,  who  laigely  dcTaloped  their  propertiee^  and 
gave  nnmenma  appUcationa  of  them  in  lugher  algebra,  aa  alao  in 
eorrea  and  anrfacea. 

The  oreceding  determinant  ia  frequently  npieaentod  by  the 
abrlSged  natation 

d(«,,  X,.  .  .X.)' 

Hie  following  diacnnion,  for  brevity,  ia  limited  for  the  moet 
part  to  the  caee  of  thre;  variable^  but  it  can  be  readily  extended 
to  any  number. 

'  97.  Altering  the  notation,  we  inppoee  «,  «,  w  to  repreaent  Ibne- 
tiona  of  three  independent  vaiiablea.  w,  y,.  a ;  then  (Bertnad, 
LinmlWt  Journal,  1861),  if  we  attribnte  to  each  variable  an  in- 
finitely nnaU  incrament,  there  will  mult  acormponding  increment 
for  each  of  the  ninctiona  If  saw  tt  choose  arbitrarily  a  nnmber 
of  dllTerant  ayataraa  of  increments,  there  will  nsnlt  a  corraepondiag 
number  of  aj-atema  of  incrementa  for  the  functions. 

Aoeordinsly,  repreaontmg  the  incrementa  of  x  by  d^ ,  <{,>,  d^ , 
and  aintilar^  lor  the  other  variablee,  we  ahall  have 


;       du  .     .  du  ,     .  du, _ 


<i»" 


.       du  ,     ,  du  ,     .  du. 


dx' 


dt" 


.       du  .      .  du  ,      .  du  J 

Coiiaeqaently,  by  the  fundamental  rale  for  the  moltipUcation  of 
detenninanti^  we  shall  have 


(!,«,  <fi»,  dim 
<»i«<i  Vi  ^i" 
(f,tt,     d,9,     <f,ts 


du 

du 

du 

dt 

dv 

dy 

lie 

dto 

Si 

du, 

dy 

dv> 

Let  tha  fint  determinant  be  repnsented  by  (A),  the  lecond  by 

(B),  and  the  third,  or  Jaeobian,  by  J,  and  we  get  J  -  4-    That  ia 

to  aay,  the  Jaeobian  ia  the  ntio  of  the  determinant  of  the  system 
of  inflniteeimal  incnmtata  of  the  Itinetiona  to  that  of  t&e  inertf^ 
menta  of  the  Taiiablaa. 

Thia  may  be  regarded  ss  a  generalization  of  the  dellnitioo  of  tli6 
derived  ftinetion  m  the  case  S  a  single  variable. 

98.  Again,  u>h*n  (Aa  functiontu,  v,  w  an  conntcttd  ly  any  nla> 
Mm  Uuir  Jaeobian  taniahts.  ,y  ' 

Sof  inppoaa  «,  •,  w  to  be  connected  by  an  equation 
\.r(u,t,ti>)~0, 
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ior  iH  TtloM  cta,f,ti  then,  dnoe  In  Qni  i 


"lir  C,  ire  have  by  5  »7 


v*1hk« 


-a- 


If  du  dF  dv  a;  du  ^ 
a  Z*'3i.tS*dii>  da,  "*• 
.^  ^  ^  *  rfF  *»__ 
Ai  iiy     dv  i^    dv  dy      ' 

tW  du     dVdv     dT  dm    . 
tiu  3i     dv  i£    dti  3i 


Costoqnantly,  elbnlnat 

lag 
df     dt     df 

du      du     At 

dr      dp      at 

ifw     dw     a» 

-0. 


This  is  «s  txtonrfon  of  tho  tlie<.mn  that  whan  »  ftmoUan  of  • 
liii^e  Turlable  it  constant  ita  dorirsd  fonotion  b  nro. 

Tha  ooarans  of  tho  prsooding  theorem  can  ha  eitablished,  Tix., 
if  J— 0,  then  the  fnnoDons  »,  v,  w  tie  no  longer  independent  of 
eaoh  other. 

Theee  reenlta  ate  Tsidllj  extended  to  any  nomber  of  TariaUei ; 
tboa,  wheneTuT  the  fonotiona  »u  tt^  .  ,  .  «•  an  connected  by  a  i»- 

Jatton,  *>'»*»•••  *^.-0  i  and  conTersely. 

M.  Ajfkin,  if  u,  r,  w,  instead  of  being  given  explicitly  In  terms 
of  x,'ii,  s^  be  given  implicitly,  i.a ,  if  they  are  connected  Tith  them 
by'thne  e^oationa  of  the  fonn 

yi(«,y."i".».«')-0,  F/A».%«.t',«0-O,  F,(a,£>,^«,»,i»)-0, 
we  hare,  adopting  the  aame  notation  as  before, 

or 
<",.     .dr..     .dr..  dr,  ,        <fF,  ,        dF, 


^d^^^d^^'^d^^-^d.u- 


dv 


diV  ■ 


dv> 


diW, 


and  rimilar  aqnationt  for  tha  inerementa  d^ . .  .  d^,  fto.  •  •  •  > 
as  also  othen  derived  from  the  fimctiani  F, ,  F, .  ■ .  Eenoe^  aa 
lielora,- 


ij»  ijl  di, 

f^f  f 

d^  da  ii' 

X 

dF,    d?f    dr, 

dx     dy      d* 

d^  da  d^ 

dt.   dt.   dr. 

dx   li   di 

diU     di9     <*,» 

dfi  dFi  dt-i 
du      dv      dw 

d,U     df     <*,« 

X 

dt,    dt,    dr, 

1u      dm     "Sw 

d,u    d,v    d,if 

dr,  d?,  dr, 
du      dv      dv 

niii  remit,  when  generalized,  may  be  initten  ai  follows: — 


^«l'«l---r-?-(-i). 


100.  We  than  naxt  oonnder  the  generaliatioa  of  the  element- 

irytheonm  !?^_^)*f. 
OB         du      <b 
If  we  lappcae  ik  ,  ^ ,  0,  to  repreoent  fonotiona  of  «,  •,  w, 
while  «,  V,  w  are  functions  of  e,  y,  s,  then,  adopting  tha  aama 
notatjoa  a»  beforti  and  representing  the  determinsmt 


g- 

•g 

d«, 

•d»« 

s- 

■S 

■f 

d«i 

•i! 

SB, 

dF. 
'  dx. 

at, 

d=r- 

■   dFl 

•35: 

dvh. 
Ml 


di*, 
d^ 


di<h 
d^ 


•^t^ 

dx      dy 

'-t 

0 

tod  sboiUrly 

^    di^ 
du      d» 

dt 

0 
-A- 

EenM 

du     dv 

dv 

^t 

da 

dit-    df 

^ 

du 

du 

du 
ds 

^^ 

de 

- 

du     dv 

^ 

dv 

•  -as- 

dv 

d* 
IT 

dfy    d^ 
<to     dy 

^ 

tt 

S 

dw 

d» 

■3F 

d» 
■ar 

OonMqnantlT,  the  Jaaobian  of  ^  ^  ^  with  iMiMot  to  »,  y,  a 
is  eqnal  to  thnr  Jacobian  vith  mpeot  to  u,  %  w  mnttiplied  by  tha 
JacoUan  of  «,  *,  w  with  respect  to  e^  y,  a. 

Thia  ia  the  nqnired  generalisation  in  the  case  of  three  vaiiablea. 

101.  Amin,  if  «,  «,  w  be  fonotiona  of  2,  «,  s,  we  may  regard 
4  y,  a  as  lanoUona  of  i^  «,  w ;  and  it  follows  immediately  that  tho 
JaooMan  of  «,  «,  w  with  reqwct  to  oi,  y,  s  is  tho  reciprocal  of  tho 
Jaoobian  of  c,  y,  a  with  respect  to  a,  «p,  w;  i.t. 


-1. 


This,  when  extended  to  s  variables,  is  the  generallxaUan  of  tho 
theorem  that  the  derived  fonction  of  y  with  zespeot  to  a  is  the 
inverse  of  that  of  x  with  respect  to  y. 

•The  pieoeding  demonstrations  are  readily  extended  to  any  anm- 
ber  of  variablea.  Vhen  ^neralized  for  n  vaiiablea,  the  lesulta  ara 
written  in  abridged  notation  thns— 

tf(»i .  ^  ,-..  »0  ■■/i(»i  .»>.■■.*.)  ^^  dtu, .  1^  ....  «.) 


du 

du 

du 

da 

dx 

dx 

dx 

dy 

d* 

du 

"37 

dH 

dv 
dx 

dv 
dy 

dv 

• 

dy 
"ST 

^ 

^ 

dv, 

du 

dte 

ds 

da 

dt 

S 

■df 

-dir 

sa 

dT 

m 

^^  d(»i, ,«.....  u.)  ^  d(g, .  a. , 


«.Xi,X,....X.)        d(«,,«,,, 


<<(*I  .  «s .  •  •  •  "J 


».) 


-1. 


101  Again,  OuJaa/^iiMifanytyMtmcanUa^rtntdatamotM. 

mtal.    This  resolt  can  be  eateblished  as  follows : 

Bevertin^  to  our  original  discussion,  It  is  readily  seen  that  of 

2»  qoantities,  », ,  J, ,  «i . . .  ».  ,  u, ,  u,  ,  ^ ,  .  .  .  ^ ,  „^g^t^ 

by  n  eqoations,  when  any  •  are  chosen  at  pleasniv  tho  others  are 

capable  of  deteiminatiott.      ConseqoenUy,   if  u-1   of  them  be 

soppooed  to  remain  invariable,  aU  the  others  may  be  legarded  aa 

changing  eimultaneonsly,  and  the  ratioe  of  their  infinitely  small 

inerementa  are  determined.     Henoe  we  may  snppose  our  •  svstema 

of  simultaneous  inciemsnte  attributed  as  in  thslbllowing  table  >— 

eLiCi    d,z,    ....     d,e,  ^^u,      00       ,0 

0      d^    ....    <Lfe.  d,ui    d,u,      0       .0 

0        b      d^.    d^  «*•«!    -^-i    <^«,    .     0 

0  '.   0  ■,   0  ! .  'dJc         'd.^  'd^  \  ,\  ;a^ 
The  flirt  line  indieatea  that  tho  fliat  irystem  of  ineremente  attri- 

butod  to  »,  ,s«, ...  «!i.  are  such  that  u,  ,  u,  ...  u.  do  not  change : 
m  the  second  line  we  snppose  that  ineremente  of  the  eeoond  snton^ 
are  such  that «,,«....«.  do  not  change ;  and  so  on. 

Again,  since  for  flisse  valn'ea  the  deteiminante  A,  B.  radnoe  ta 
their  diagonal  tarms^  we  have^  in  this  case,  by  g  97, 

d.u. 

AlsOk  by  what  has  been  stated  above,  the  ratioa 

isi  4a  4«!i      *«. 

d^i'  dfy'  d^-  •  '  d^' 
can  eaoh  be  datermined  in  this  case  from  the  given  equatioiA 


d^'r     ■  - 


uiyiiize'j  uy  "^ — ■v-'v^ 


^., 
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CoacoqGSDtlj  ffae  JuobUn'of  oar  •jttam  b  th*  eontiinwd  pro- 

daetof  *h,*b    ..,.*!:. 

OXi'  lU,'  lit. 

Ib  Older  to  olenlito  ^  it  ii  BeceMuy  to  «rpie«  v,  m  a  tarn- 

tioB  of  K  ,  14, .  .  .  «. ;  ud  (imiltrly  for  «i, ,  «,  Aci 

10».  Tor  szuaple,  M  it  ba  nqoind  M  tai  tb*  JaooUu  of 

^-roosf,, 
s,-riiii  «,  CO*  (^, 
t^— r  nn  ^  lin  «,  eoo  ly , 

Ka.i-r  lin  t,  aa  f , . .  .  cos  Ib-ii 
b-rna  «,dn<^. . .  aa^.i. 
H«n,  ^Turing  and  adding^  w*  gat 

Wa  shall  amiiloj  tUa  inatead  o(  th*  laat  aqnatioit  <(  tlw  •yitem. 
Henoa,  adopting  th*  eonditiona  laid  down  in  |  lOS,  w*  gat 

Accoidingly,  tha  Jacobian  of  tha  ayitfrn  ia 

J  _  jw.,  f  ain— »«,  iin'-'l^  .  .  .  ainfc-i 

-( - !>•->  »•->  ain*-<«,  ain'-«», . . .  atn  *,.». 
lOi.  Again,  anppoaa  u, ,«,,...  «.  to  ba  tha  partial  darlrad 
ftmetiana  of  a  given  fonctian  of  th*  TariaUaa Oi,  cc,, . .  .  a,;  <.«., 
let 


-rain«idnf„.  ..fco.,=-£. 


I  JacoUan  beeomaa 


••-^•••■"■S" 


-£• 


_5L 


ff  iff 

Such  a  datarminant  ii  caUad  tba  Buiian  of  tha  ftanotion 
/(a^ ,  a^ ,  . .  .  aw)i  attar  Haiaa,  who  fint  intiodnoad  aoah  determis- 
•ata  into  analyiia,  applying  tham  in  many  inreatigationi  of  fiinda- 
mantal  importance  in  the  theory  of  aurrea  and  anmoea. 

lOS.  Ji^in,  in  tha  Jacobian 


aia  fraotiona  irith  the  msm  dano- 
ninator,  i.t.,  aaoh 

»i-5.    ft-?. 


if   Oe  ftmcUona  7,,  y,, 
IkUiat 


velum 


At 


•-^-%^. 


0, 

Vtom  thil^  by  alemantary  piopartiea  ft  detarminanta,  w*  get 

i 
»  ,  «t  -3—  .  .  .  «l-3 


0, 


<fii.  Ai 


«i.«; 


-^ 


gri^yif 


<t^.«i. 


•    "I 

Ai    4^ 


du. 


4» 


Thla  latter  determinant  hea  bean  denoted  by  £(■,  Ui  i  •  •  •  «A 
It  poaaeeaea  interaatins  pnpertiei.     For  example,  if  u,  Ui,  . . .  «■ 
are  eonneotad  by  any  homogeaeotia  relation,  then 
K(i.,u,,   ...ny-O. 

Thia  foUowa  ftom  1 98,  alnoe  the  qnantitlea  f/i,  y,, . . .  y,  aia  in 
thla  can  casneoted  by  an  equation. 

It  ia  aeen  without  diiBottlty  that  Jaooblana  and  Heaeiana  are 
eorariantai  That  ia,  if  tha  fonctiona  be  tranaformad  b^  linear  anb- 
atitation  {I  M),  the  Jacobian  of  th*  tranaformad  fnnctiona  ia  equal 
to  the  original  Jacobian  mnltipUed  by  the  modulna  of  tnuiaforma- 
tion ;  and  aimilarly  the  Haaaian  of  the  tranafonned  {nnction  ia  eqnal 
to  tiiat  of  the  original  ftanotion  mnltipliad  by  the  eqnen  of  the  moda- 
Ina,  It  can  alao  be  aeen  that,  whan  toe  tranaformation  U  orthcgonal, 
tha  JaooUan  and  Haaaian  are  nnaltaied  by  th*  truulisrmation. 

PAST  II. 
IimoBAL  Caloulub. 
lot.  Th*  intagnl  calonlBa  may  be  laid  to  haTa  talcan  iti  «rWa 
ftom  the  method!  employed  by  CaTalieri,  Vallia,  and  ethei%  Tor 
the  determination  of  the  qoadiatan  of  cnrrea  and  tha  eabatnre  ol 
anifcte*.  Thaae  mathoda,  aawe  hare  aeen,  oonalatad  in  tha  diTiaha 
of  tba  regnired  area,  or  Tolnma,  into  an  indefinite  number  of  thin 
alioa%  ec''alamaota";  and  than  from  tha  law  connecting  their  nu- 
oeeaiTa  Talnea  the  amn  of  all  the  elamenta  waa  determined — or 
nther  tha '  'limit*  to  which  that  earn  apnoaehad  when  the  number  of 
alemanta  waa  indefinitely  increaaed.  The  prooeaaea  thua  employad 
were  denloped  and  reduced  to  a  auitable  notation  by  Kawton  and 
Laibnita.  Thua,  adopting  the  more  modem  Domanolatate,  If  fM 
be  a  fonotion  of  a  which  ia  finite  for  all  yaluea  of  z  between  the 
limit*  s,  and  Z,  and  if  we  auppoae  the  interral  Z-c^  diridod  into 
•  nuti^  *|-<>b  't-'iM  <'t~'tt  •  •  •  Z-ah-b  then,  multiplying 
eMui  elanent  oj  tna  cotttapondlag  valoe  of  the  ftuwtion,  ia,, 
Ci-a^by  ^c^,  fco.,  thaann 

8-«»,-*,)#<«0+("i-«i)*<«i)...  +(!-■->)#(»•,-») 
haa,  by  elementary  algebra,  a  finite  raliie,  wUoh  may  ba  lepi*- 
aanted  by  (Z  -  ',mi\  when  ^{)  Ilea  between  tha  gnateat  and  th* 
laaat  Tain*  f(a)  adnilta  of  between  the  Umita. 

If,  now,  we  aappoa*  th*  nnmb«r  of  alementi  ineivaaed  beyond  Umit, 
*o  that  Kt-tt,  "f-u^,  kc.,  may  be  regarded  aa  aadi  becoming 
indefinitaqrimall,  than  ultimately  the  Tatue  of  B  attaina  to  a  oertaia 
limit,  which  dapenda  onlr  on  the  form  of  the  function  ^m),  and  on 
the  extreme  Talnea  Z  and  c^     ^  thia  atage^  introducing  ua  aym- 

bol  of  iategiatton /^and  adopting  tha  notation  A  f{K)dx,  inatead 
of  8,  wa  write 

+ (Z  -  *b.i)f(«b.i)]-  (Z  -  «J0  i«%  +  «(Z  -  «J}  , 

In  which  ( Ilea  between  0  and  1. 

For  greater  limplidty,  it  ia  uanal  to  anppoee  that  the  Ineremant* 
iej-«„  a^-C] .  .  .  X-c»-iareaUeqnaL    In  thia  caaa  their  eommen 

Ta]aaM*aqnaItothafteotiim=^33i  aadSbcoomea 

»{/«i)+>t".+»)+/(«!.+»)+  •  ■  ■  +/CX-»)+/(X-»)}. 
Again/ja^+t  (Z - Cg)}  repreianta  the  amm  Talnaof /(c),  aa* 
nooaada  by  eqnal  infiniteabnal  ineremanta  from  tha  nOna  >^  to  Z. 
Tkt  appUeation  of  the  integral  caloolna  to  the  eolntian  ef  qnaation* 
on  m*aa  or  avenge  Talnea  ia  founded  on  tha  letult  h*r*  ^T*a. 
Thn^  denoting  the  mean  Tain*  af  ^«),  between  the  limit*  i  and 
aw  hjr  !!*(«).  w«  have 


n 


iif{.)-. 


107. 


If  lath*  didbit*  iatagral /^#(c)ifai  Hi*  upper  Hmit  X  oe 

eonaalTed  to  vary,  1^  tamalnlng  oonalant;  the  integral  itaetf  will 
vary :  ud  if  w*  replaig*  X,  regarded  aa  variable^  by  ■;  the  integral 
may  be  regarded  ••  a  new  ttinotian,  F(b),  of  m,  datenakied  bj  tha 
eqnatian 

K«)^%(»)*»- (•-«*)*[«!.+«(•- *ifl 

Thia  fOnettoB  TSDlabe*  wlkan  *!— !^;     .  *.  F(aJ— Ol 
Alaok  by  tha  dlfTereatta!  oalcnloa  (|  M)  we  ham 

T(«)-(«-«,)r[(s+»(»-.%A] . 

Ooaaaanaatly 

^«,+»(.-^j]-r[ai,+ace-*i)]. 

Afnif  miUnf  w^%^  vi  fgA 

♦(.^-rw;     MIL- 
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tui,  rfnoa  X,  may  hare  any  ralne^  we  liavs  in  genanl 

f(.x)-nz). 

AMordiaglf  wt  Ta*j  write*" 

'V(x^-F(X)-r(«,). 


/ 


Ilcnce^  woeeea  of  integration  ia lednoed  to  the  datannJaattoB  «f 
a  fnDction  r{x)  wlien  ita  araired  funetion  ¥"{*)  la  known. 

We  aball  illtutrate  theae  prsUmijiary  remaika  \ij  one  or  two 
azamplea. 

JCc.  I,  Find  the  liditt  of  the  earn  of  the 


•+2«" 


2»« 


vlicn  A  u  indefinitely  incseoaed. 

Let  dx——,  and  the  limit  of  the  aeriea  ia  eaatty  aeen  to  be  n- 
n 
jiieeented  by  - 

Br,  i.  Find  the  limit  of  the  sum 

1         ,        1_.    ,        1  ,  1 

Vn«-i»     7m»-2>      Vtt'  -8»  ■  "     Vil'-(i»-l)« ' 
alien  n  ia  indefinitely  inenaaed. 

llara  the  lenuired  limit—/  ,   ,_   -  *  , 

108.  We  might  hare  atarted  from  the  preoedini  teanit  aa  the 
definition  of  the  integral  ealcnlua,  and  regarded  thia  oalcolna  aa 
the  inrem*  uF  the  JiHiirentiaL  ThUa,  aa  in  the  differential  calculua 
vre  inreatigRte  the  rulea  for  proceeding  f^m  any  primitiTe  function 
t  U)  to  it»  derirej  function  F'(x),  ao  in  the  integral  calcoloa  our 
olijeot  ii  the  conreiv.  viz.,  to  determine  7(z)  when  F'(x)  ia  giren  ; 
or,  in  tha  language  of  Kewton, -"to  And  the  fluent  of  a  giren 
fluxion." 

It  may  be  hare  remarked  that  it  haa  been  ahown  from  geo- 
metrical consideration^  in  |  28,  that  anch  a  function  alwaya 
exinta. 

In  the  diiferentiol  ulcnlna  mlea  hare  been  IM  down  fbr  the 
method  of  determining  the  differential  of  any  function,  ,There  are, 
howeror,  no  direct  rulea  for  the  inrerae  prooeaa,  except  bV  retraring 
the  atepa  by  which  the  deriTed  haa  been  deduced  from  tne  original 
function. 

Accordingly,  the  integral  calcnlua  ia  baaed  on  the  differvntial, 
and  to  each  reeult  in  the  difforentid  calcnlua  corraaponda  another 
in  the  integral.  Uoreover,  aa  F(c)  and  F(z)  +  C  (where  0  ia  any 
arbitrary  'qnantity  that  doea  not  vary  with  t)  hare  the  aama 
diOrrential,  it  foUowi  that  to  find  the  general  integral  of  F(,ie)da 
we  muat  add  an  arbitmrr  oonitant  to  F(s). 

109.  The  following  elementary  integrala  ^omitting  arltitraTX  con- 
alanta)  are  eaaily  amrad  at,  and  are  called  fundamental  int^rala, 
to  which  all  other*  tLac  admit  (^  integration  in  finite  terma 
are  nltimately  redncilile— excluding  higher  tianaoandantal  fono- 
dona  — 

/aiprrfjr- -coax,       /ooa«dl)E—alni«, 


>cots> 


,—-»—— tan-' —  ,   /anue—^ . 

a'  +  iT     a  '     y  log  a 

110.  A  number  of  integrala  can  readily  be  reduced  to  one  or  other 
tf  the  above  forma,  A.  few  elementary  maea,  anch  aa  ftaanently 
aeeni  in  oractic*,  are  here  giren.     We  conunenco  with  tha  uti^gral 


w,  mhititnting  a  tor  ex  -f  i. 


/. 


The  form  of  thla  integral  dependa  on,the4gn  of  M-t*. 
I{ae-i*>0,  wehan 


/ 


iaii-» 


ee-t-k 


o+Jfc»+«^"Va»-T»'  Voe-i*" 


Ifa«-i*-0, 


Ua» 


loMnea 


_  -1 

'cs+t' 


■  V<0,  tk*  iategnl  oftnea  under  (IX  and  we  ham 


(3)  Again,  ainoa 


A: 


a+Sto+ce*" 
we  hare 


m 


b+a 


,  fa-mi 


e   a  +  2ix+e? 


/•  {1+  ma)<fa  _  m    r(ii+a)da 
o+2te+csB'~  tja-i 


-t-Sto-t-ec* 
The  integral  of 
integral  haa  been  obtained  in  (2). 

(i)  Kaxt,  to  find  /i 


c      a  +  iUe+a^ 

h-mt/'      dx 
c  Ja+Ux+a?' 


^±^^  ia  1  log  (a -f  2iai+ «•),  and  tha  kttat 


ain  a  ooac 


Her.       /L-*! /p^^./-^').los{U^,). 

Id  IDcA  znaiuar. 


») 


A 


y  am-j-coa-jT 


Hera 


L^  __L.  /-L-Tli-  ^ 


/w 


^«>-.Xa-/S) 
(S)  nor*  gaaenlly,  the  integr^ 

'  o+iix+a? 
puy  ha  written  in  the  form 

yafa 


_i_log»r«. 


h 


Bene.  w.  get      ^^^-log.  tan  (|+i)  . 

(8)  Again    /tuifxdx-/t»<fxdx-/iK—\»;ax-a., 

111.  Tha  nnmlMr  of  independent  fundamental  tbrmnia  must 
ultimately  be  the  aame  aa  the  number  of  independent  kinda 
of  fnnctiona  in  analyaia.  The  ordinary  aiementary  fimotiona 
mar  be  briefly  elaaaed  aa  followa  t—O)  algebraio  fnnctiana,  powara 
ana  roota,  such  aa  x>,  for  fixed  numericid  ralnea  of  n,  kc. ;  (2) 
trigonometrical  functiona,  ain  x,  tan  x,  ka. ,  and  their  InVene  ikino- 
tion%  circular  functiona,  ain-'jc,  tan'Vc,  Ice.  ;  (8)  ezponentiala  a*, 
hb.,  and  their  inrerae  fbnotiaBa,  logarithma 

ftirmal  other  trdnecendental  fnnctiona  hare  been  introduced  into 
inaly^  anch  aa  elliptia  and  hyper^elliptic  function^  gamm»- 
functiona,  and  othera.  We  propoae  aubaeqoantly  to  giro  a  ahort 
account  of  the  elementary  propartiea  of  aome  'of  theae  tunottona. 

112.  The  reduction  of  an  integration  to  one  or  mote  of  the  pre- 
ceding dementarr  forma  ia  nanally  effected  by  one  or  other  of  tha 
folloinng  methooa : — (1)  tranaformation  to  a  .new  rariaUe ;  (2) 
intagraoon  by  parte ;  (8)  decompaaitiDn  into  partial  i^aotiona  ; 
(4)  anceearire  rednotion;  (5)- rationalization.  'Xxamplea  of  thaaa 
mathoda  will  appear  in  ancQefdIng  paragrapha. 

118.  Tha  metaod  of  integration  by  uMiMbm  conemoado  to  • 
ehaiige  of  the  independent  rariable.  We  ahall  azampuiy  it  by  « 
few  aupple  caaaai 

Ex.  1.    Let'  ""Z"     t*!.  •  *"  ^"'S  *  podtire  Mtga. 

Aaaume  a-t-te— i^  and  tha  integral  tranatonna  into 

1      /(»-a)'\b 
«=?•/ iT— • 

If  (i-a)"  be  expanded  by  the  Ijnomial  thaonm,  «Msh torn  can  W 
aapiuateSty  integrated. 

^  .      y(»+a)Vo  +  2to+«a* ' 
Let  a!4-«— — ,  and  the  integral  tranatom^iatt 
lie 


-/^. 


vhtra  a'-e,  V-l-ta,  ^-•^ata+ea^. 

att  -    /  « 


yla+affi' 
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M  •—— ,  awl  «•  gat 


•Tfe 


="•  •■y{-,-l»+{«+»)k)»- 

Ut  «r+k— %  lad  it  tmuform*  into  the  praoading  !iite0nl ;  1uo«e 

« "+*  .. 

(«-»«)(o+Sto+fl^ 

Let  (•+eO>-ai^  thea 

da      _  A 

ud  flu  int^gnl  tamfornu  into 


yv(a-«x«-«' 


Letc— ■dst+feo^ll  udvsgat 
V(a -»)(«-« 

1 
w«  make  a^_ —  in  tha  fonnsr,  and  a^— y  In  tha  lattdr,  tiaay 

ndnot  to  tha  pnseding  azampliL 

ya+tcoao 

Ban  at' 


»-/• __*L_ , 

y  (»+»<io*'|.+(a-J)dn«|. 


-/: 


-a/l 
I   7« 


vlian  a— tan -^ . 

TUa  intagial  ii  a  oiicnlar  or  a  logatlthmia  fonotlan,  aooording  aa 
m  ■>,ai,  <  b. 
(1)  Iiat  a>  >,  and  aappoae  )-a  eoa  a,  tlian  wa  hava 

,1-i  r * »-  t-.-'/tan  -5-  tan  iV 

(*)  If  «<(,  lata— ftoMd,  than 

._/: ^^ y4-io8      '^"^T^-a 

y  eca^i-a^ain'i    **"       «oa  i  -  ain  A  tan  i 

1     ,         "5" 

<S)  U  «-t^  the  Tilqa  of  tha  intagnl  ia 

*         ' 
114.  -Ilia  aobatitntlon  of  an  imagfaiai?  azpnarion  for  ^eonatant 
b  an  intagial  ia  oftan  naafal  In  araliwting  intagrala.    For  ezampla, 
if  intha  aqnation 

/^'^ 

«e  mthMUIat  »+ff  for  a,  it  Inaomea 


/;"(coa*e+iahi/te>i._f!3S2L*±ij?5*9 
/  a  +  tfl 

<^coa  ^+<  aln  ggXa- tf) 

.»+*»       ^■ 

HaB«4  a^naUng  tiio  nal  and  alao  the  imagioair  parta,  va  gal 

/  "^  a'  +  ZS* 

/•fWrfn  gTrfir ,  *^*  '*"  j*"^  °°*  ^> , 

omitting  the  arUtniy  oonatanta.     Theaa  leanlta  can  ha  aaaQj  varii 
fled. 

lie.  The  method  of  imUgnHim  by  petrlt  dapenda  on  the  follow- 
ing eqtiation,  whioh  ia  dedooad  immadiataly  {rom  the  nlation 
d(it*)—iMi«+cii» : — 

Hanoa  tha  datarmination  of  the  fonner  Integnl  ia  radnoad  to  that 
of  tha  latter,  and  vUt  vma. 
Jb,  1.  To  find 


>  We  iban  ttmachoal  lajneol  the  ISMVlaa^  ignM  v'^  kf  ^  aeo«r4io(  to 
aaaaaiataMaa. 


Hare 


/tan-Hadb. 


/taa->«dto-» tan-'ai- /^^-«  tan  ->•-)  lag  (!+<)• 

b  a.  Kazt,  to  And 

/a!*Iog>d>. 


Let 


/.iog.d..^^i„g,-/£;^.^(iog.--i^). 

Sk,  S.  Again,  to  find 

/IcgCa  +  V^^+o*)*). 

/log(«i+Va'  +  e'ya!-«log(g+V«'-t-a«)-/\)         i 

-alog(«+v'«'  +  o*)- V»»+a'. 

Jb  4,  /iiog  xydx. 

ytlog  c)^&-c(lag  «)•  -  a/iilog  >}•->  da 

-C^  «)"-ii«<log  «)•-»+«(«- lytlog  «)"-•*». 

Aecordingl7,  bj  aneceaiiTe  appUeationa  of  thia  fonnnla,  tha  in: 
tegral  can  oe  foand  vbeoerer  •  la  a  potUiv$  integer;    If  a  be  a 

negatlTa  integer,  tha  integral  flnUly  dapenda  «n  /r— -  ,  a  foim 

to  iw  anhaaqnently  oonaidared. 

A,  B.  />r(i<«  a)MB. 

Thia  ia  at  onoa  tedne^d  to  the  preceding  ly  tnaUng  a—aP^.    , 

Thia  ia  Inimediatel;  radneible  to  Ex.  4  by  naUng  a"  -  &     It  can 
alao  be  deduced  diieotly,  ainoe 

116.  In  general,  if 


><b. 


^m 


I^" 


(to*    S   (fc^-i    S?  (fa"-a " 


.(-1)-^. 


vahare 


/-^^-+<-^)V^*'- 


Thia  raaolt  ia  readfly  pioTed  by  aoocaaatT*  appUeationa  of  the  piethdd 
of  int«gEatlon  by  ]^rt%  or  can  at  onoa  be  retued  hy  difEarentiatioD. 
Aa  an  aiample,  let  na  oonaider  tha  inttgral 

where  F(aO  leptaaauta  a  ntional  Integer  algebnle  tnnetlon  of  l^  o( 
thadagreeih 


oonaaqacnUy  wa  ham 

y.-F(«)<fa-^[F(«)-!^+ , .  ,.+(-«^i. 
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Thia  remit  cfa  'bt  tiso  readil;  obtained  bjr  aid  of  tl>«  lymboUo 
tluOEBm  of  i  90,  thtU; 

1D-'  ."•••r(«)-«"(D+a)-»r(a!) 


D     ^ 


+(-i)"-^]rw. 


This 


iha  temaiDing  terms  being  neglected  since   D'+>F(x)— 6 
remit  pUinly  coincides  mtn  that  previously  found. 

More  generally,  if  Y(x,  «",  «»•, . .  «")  represents  a  rational  integer 
fimetios  of  x,  ,<**,  «'•, .  .  ,  the  'a'egral  of 

eaa  be  determined.    For,  this  f  auction,  being  composed  of  products 
of  integer  positiTe  poveis  of  c,  c^,  fee.,  will  consist  of  a  nnmbor  of 
terras  of  the  form  Aj!"«'*»<"»«  .  .-.  or  A»i7«<'*+'*+  ••  •)■,  aach  of 
ivhich  fan  be  integrated  by  the  preceding  method. 
Again  the  form 

is  ledndble  to  yr(ir',  sVr'rfs, 

br  making  >;—<•,  and  eonteqncntly,  vben  F  represents  an  integer 
algebraie  ranatiou,  is  integrable  by  the  method  considered  above. 
il7.  We  next  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  tieat- 

nient  of  the  integral  /i^dx,  iu'  which  /(x)  and  ^(x)  are  rational 

y  ^(-) 
Jge 
This  class  of  intri 


algebraic  fnnctione  of  z. 

vgrals  carljr „  

tieians.     For  example,  l.eibnitz  and  John  Bemonlli,  in  the  jicta 


r  engnged  the  attention  of  mathema- 


Xruditorum  (1702  and  1708),  showed  that  such  integrals  depended 
on  the  method  oi  partial  fraeiions.     The  processes  there  given  were 
aimpUfied  and  generalised  by  £ujer  {Inlroditclio  in  Analysin  Jtifini- 
tonua,  1748). 
When  the  degree  of  /(x)  is  not  less  than  that  of  ^x),  ibe  ex- 

presaion  ^--l  can  by  division  be  reduced  to  an  integer  along  with 


a  iisetional  part ;  we  may,  therefore,  anppose  that  we  have  reduced 
the  degree  ol/[x)  to  less  than  that  of  0<z).  Then,  a  being  a  simple 
root  of  ^*)-0,  we  may  assume  ^(i)— (»-a)x(«),  where  x(»)  i»  not 


divisible  by  x-a, 
If  we  now  make 


wahsTS 


/(«)    AxW-f(»-a\/.(«) 
W)  {x-a)xHx)        ' 

/[»)-Ax(«)  +  (»-aV'.(x). 


ThisgiT 


/!<«)-• 


yix)-Ax(x) 


In  Older  tKat  the  second  member  should  be  an  integer  expression, 
f[x)  -  Ax(x)  most  be  divisible  by  x  -  a ;  hence  we  get 

x(o)    ^'(o)' 
In  like  manner,  if  i  be  a  second  aimple  roof  of  ^x)  -  0,  and  con- 
sequently a  mot  ol  x(>!^}  *■  <^  we  may  make  x(x)  -  (x  -  e)i^(x).    Hence 
we  get 

X(x)    «-»**(x)  • 
from  which  it  follows  that 

Finally  if  a,  i,  ...  I  repreaept  all  the  roots  of  0(x)— 0,  no  two  of 
which  are  equal,  wo  ahall  have 

.     L 


where 
Hence 


^x)    x-a    x^ 


*'(0 


In  the  general  caae  of  multiple  roots,  we  may  anppose 
*(x)-(x-a)«(x-6y...(«-0\ 


Bl  +  A^ 
I    i    (xJ? 


(x-a)« 

JE*_ 


Theeonstants  A/,  A,' .  .  .  B^,  B, .  .  .  Lj'.  .  .L^,  can  be  determined 
by  ordinary  algebraic  methods,  and  each  term  is  immediately  ii\- 
tograble.  The  preceding  is  called  the  method  of  integration  bj 
decomposition  into  partial  fractions.  • 

The  method  here  given  spplies  also  to  the  ease  where  0(x)— 0  hai 
imaginary  roota.  In  that  case  it  is  usually,  however,  simpler  to 
employ  a  somewhat  different  treatment  Thtft,  to  a  pair  of  imagin- 
ary roota  uUfi  ooneeponds  a  partial  fraction  of  the  form 


L,x  +  M, 


(x-oj'+iP' 
lal  imagii 

L,x-t-M, 


Also,  for  n  pairs  o(  equal  imaginary  roots,  we  hav*  additional 
terms  of  the  form 


{{.x-,y+0^]*'    {{x-af+l 


Iwe+M. 


{(x-.)«+/3«)-  , 

Each  of  these  expressions  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  can  b« 
immediately  integrated.     For  example, 

(Ux+M.)dx  _     U{x-a)dx  (Lrf+MVfx 


{(x-.)«+/9»}"    {(x-.)'+fl«}"     {(«-.»)'  +  e«}" 
the  former  csm  be  at  once  found  ;  the  consideration  of  the  latter 


class  of  expressions  is  postponed  for  the  present. 

Many  integrals  of  tne  form  here  considered  may  1 
by  a  transformation,  without  the  employment  of  the  method  of 


I  form  here  considered  may  be  determined 


Many  integral 
J  a  Ijansforma 
partial  fractions. 

For  ecampliB,  ,    ^    _, 

is  at  once  reduced  to  an  elementary  form  by  making  x*— s. 
dx 


Joi 


»"-><*» 


Again  yC 

is  reduced  to  depend  on 


l«-o)"(a-4)" 


/ 


(l-,)-4--.^ 


by  makings—-^ 
x-A 

Sx.  1.  To  6nd 


f:fix 


assumes— 3^; 


then  Tfdx—  \sd»,  and  we  get 

/l^  -  l/i^T  -  **+!'<«  (»- l)-T+ J  log («»-l). 

yr  dx 
x(«+»x«)' 


£&  2.  To  find 


dx 


1    da 


Let  c°— — ,  then 
and  /    <fa"  i  /•'fs       Lloafj^     \ 

Lef  «•  — — ,  and  we  get 


Ex.  i.  To  find 
Hen 


yr         dx 
l-2x*C08«-t-X** 


/- 


dx 


'zAi+i 


Jx"  cos»+x«"y(I+2«co8  J»+x»Xl-2«oos  J»+a^ 
1      -  /•(x  +  iicoatOix  1     •    /•(x-2ccai«)<fa 

~4cos  l»y  l  +  2acos4#+x""4  coe  u/l-azaMi$+3f 
1  l  +  2xcosi»+x* 

~«  cos  1» '°*  1 -2xcoa  i»  +  x» 


''4  sini«( 


^^.,-fco.^.^^^.^-co.i«> 
'  un  ff  -J 


l+ixcoaj^+x*  , 


.t«-^/ 


1  ,        .n  

~8cosl»^l-2»oo8i»+i?'^*  ainl*' 
Jb,  6.  Find  the  integral  of 

o  +  Six'+ea* 
when  oe>»». 

It  is  eatily  seen  bom  the  last  that  its  value  ma;  be  Wtittem.. 

1  Vo  +  S«»+VV«  1  ^,  axVi  +  a* 

1?7S  ^  tJi-aMH+if-^ f</aO>+^      ■ 
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who* 

118.  Sercnl  gmenl  eUno*  of  iotegnli  aa  he  tuOj  ndnead  hj 
•  tnufomution  to  dapend  on  thon  of  tlu  pTacading  utida. 
Jot  rminplii,  tlu  iotegral 

ndoon  to  //[»)—,  by  making  t—-*;  and,  aooordisgly,  it  eaa 

be  iategratad  wbanarar/^i)  ii  a  rmtional  algabnio  fiinetion  at ». 
iLgiii,  if  va  taka  tanl«~i,  wagat 

•ad,  tha  ezpnaaion 

/(sin  a,  eotaybe, 

t™»fo™.into        /(jf^.»^)^^. 

Canaeqamtlj,  friivavni /{tax  x,  coa  cj  ia  a  ntional  fonctlon,  tha 
mtegntian  of  ^ain  z,  coa  x)dx  ia  ndncibla  by  tbe  method  of  partial 
fnctiona. 

1I>.  Fanirtiona  of  thia  lattar  daaa  an,  howeTer,  naiully  mora 
■aadjlj  integntsd  b;  other  proceMea.  Thu,  when  /(lis  z,  coa  «) 
is  a  Istional  and  integer  fanction,  its  integration  depends  on  that 
ff  the  sam  of  a  number  of  expreaaiona  of  Uie  form  ain"ai  eos^  dx. 
As  a  anmbai  of  other  form*  are  raadiljr  ledacible  to  thia  t]rpe,  it  ia 
pvposed  to  devote  a  abort  spaeo  to  its  diaenisian  hers. 

Ia  the  first  place  it  ahonld  be  obaerrad  that  whenerer  m  or  •  ia 
n  odd  integer,  the  expression  ain'^t  coa"*  dz  can  be  immediately 
iitegntod.  For,  if  we  anppoee  n-ir+l,  the  integral  truufonna 
iito 

yr  making  c-sin  x.  Hence,  a*  r  ia  by  hypofhada  a  ^caitiTa 
inte^r,  {l-if)r  cut  be  expanded  in  a  finite  number  °ot  taima,  and 
the  int^ral  thus  immediately  obtained. 

Again,  if  SI +»  be  an  even  iiegatire  integer,  the  exprM^OD  can 
be  rndily  integrated ;  for,  by  assuming  s— tan  c,  we  get 

y^  y.  /  v=±:-i 

ain"»  coe"aifj!-/«"(  1 +*•  1  *      d*. 

This  integral  can  be  readily  obtained  by  expansion. 

'  120.  when  neither  of  these  methods  ij  applicable  it  is  nsnal  to 

Imd  tha  integral  of  sin'%;  cos'zifr  by  the  method  of  sneceasiTO  le- 

dnetion. 

The  formalc  of  reduction  can  be  easily  obtained  by  tha  method 
of  integration  by  parte ;  thus 


/sin"x  aarxdr-Z^coa^-'hc  sin'^ci  (ain  x)  -/"P^""'  d(Bn-+he) 

»+iy 


eoa'-'»«n"+'»      »- 


rain*>^^eoa»-%Bfa!. 


fiin'x  cos*-%Bi& 


Again,  ^ain"***  eiuf-*xdx  —  yain"a:(l-coa%r)  coa^-Vxtr 
—/lianc  tafl-*xix  -  y sin"»  eotfzdr . 

SubatitatinK  in  the  former  eqnalion^  and  transpoaing  the  Utter 
Integral  to  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  we  get 

/sin-«  coa-«fa  -  "°"^''  ■"^"'  ^rtzl   A 
/.  m+«  m  +  ny 

Hence,  when  %  ia  poeitire,  the  integnl  of  sin<»z  oos'»iie  dspsnda 
OB  that  of  sin's  cos'-'zdz.  The  corresponding  formnlje  in  which 
the  degree  of  sin  z  ia  reduced  can  be  immedistely  found. 
'  It  should  bo  noted  that  these  formnla  of  redaction  sn  perfootly 
general,  and  hold  whether  m  and  n  be  podtiTe  or  negatire,  integer 
et  fiaetioDaL  Accordingly,  changing  the  sign  of  n,  onr  first 
ef  nation  may  be  written  thus  : — 


J    » 


■  dx--: 


coa»-'« 


coeF-«« 


<fe. 


'(ij»-l)ain"-'<e     m-lj     am"-%B 
121.  Theae  formnUe  of  reduction,  as  well  as  many  othen,  can  be 
readily  aatabliahed  by  difierentiation.     for  example,  since 

T  (vaTx  oos^)-o»  sin"-'*  coa»Ha - »  ain'*'-'*  coa"-"* 

-  m  sin"-%  coa"-He  -  (m  +  n)  ain*+%  coa"-'a , 
the  integration  of  tha  expression  ain'^'z  eaa*->«2z  dependa  on 
that  of  aia**-'x  eaf^-'hcdx  ;  and  similarly  in  other  eaaes^ 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Integral  (|  118) 
dx 


A. 


'{(«-.)»+^}- 

Isatooaewdncadto  the  daaa  hero  considered  bymMringa-a— Utin^ 
vjMn  if  beoonea 


e<>^-*td$. 


To  find  /iMii'xiit. 

Hai»       /  tuNada-/  tan— «*(aec%e  -  l)ds 

tan*'**     tan»-^ 


n-1         is-S 
Kext,  lat  BS  consider  the  integral 
da 


+*«. 


A 


(aooas-ViainB)* ' 

Lat  tut  a-.?- ,  and  we  get 

a  coa  x+i  ain  x—{af+Vf  sin  (>+•). 
Hence,  making  x+a—M,  the  integral  tmiaformi  into 


("■^^^'Va^' 


ISS,  In  many  applications  the  results  depend  on  integrals  ot 
the  form  here  discussed  when  token  between  the  limits  Q-and  -^ . 

Such  definite  intsgrala  are  eaaily  found  whan  the  indleea  m  and 
a  are  positiTe  intern. 

CommeBeiag  with  the  simple  caae  of  /^  ^  sin^oia ,  wa   Iibtb, 

ainoe  ain  a  coa'-'a  Tanishss  for  both  limit^ 


/■  »    ooa'^Bito-i^  /*T 
A  "A 


oos**^ada. 


;  its  form. 


By  aooeeaalTa  applicationa  of  thia  formnla  the  definite  integral  in 
qnestioa  can  be  uways  found  when  n  is  a  jwaitiTe  integ      "  ' 
nowerer,  depends  on  whether  the  index  n  ia  eren  or  od 
(1)  Snppose  •  eren,  and  equal  to  2r, 

then  /*T  coa'-Kfa-i^/Tcoefc-^xte, 

/o  2'  Ja 

and,  accordingly,  by  anocesclTa  applications,  we  get 

f  .o,>arf.,»  •»•»••  (^-^)^ 


r 


a  .  4  .  «  . . .       2r       2  ' 
(3)  If  a  be  odd,  and  equal  to  2r+l,  wo  got  in  like  mannai 
a.  4.  «.  ..      2r 


r 


coi^^aita— 


S.li.7. 


,  (2r+l)- 


dn*Ve  coaF-*«i!» . 


It  ia  OTldent  that  in  all  caaea 

f  »  aln'sHto  -  /  T  eoe^jia 
(S)  In  like  manner,  wa  hare 

/J     ,in"a  coaxaiia  -  !i^  /  "*" 
»+ny. 

As  in  the  former  caae,  the  ralue  of  this  definite  integral  depends  on 
whether  thb  iniUces  are  odd  or  eren. 
Fbsi  sappoae  a  odd,  and  equal  2r+ 1, 

then    /^ain-a  <:<'»*^'»'«-;;r+F+iy    '  sin"a  cos>'->«ifc, 

Hence  / '•"sin"*  coB*^*ai» 

3H2r  —  S)         S  /*  ~* 

-(ar+m+l)(2r4m-i)...{m  +  8)/  *  '^"*  «<»•*' 

2.  4.  «...  2r   


~(m+l)(m+S)..  .(»»+2r+l) 
Next  let  a  be  eren,  and  equal  to  2r,  thon 

/■  >  rin*"a  coa^aiB  -  „,",    /    '  ain*M  <Mf-*ala 
J„  acoe-ww       2(m  +  r)y, 

Henea^  aa  before^ 

1.8.8..  .(2r-l) 


r 


1.8.8...  (2r-l).l.  8.5...  (2m-l)   \ 

~2  .  4  .  6 (2m+2r) '  2  " 

When  m  and  n  are  both  ftaotional  theae  definite  integrala  an 

uiyiiizeu  uy  ^^j  v^^^v' "^t  i\^ 
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ndnefbla  to  Snloiiui  integnli, — Amottona  of  vUoh  a  diort  diseiu- 
don  will  be  nibwq[iuntlT  ginn. 

The  following  exunplH  an  givsn  for  tha  pnipoia  of  iUartnitiiig 
tlie  preceding  raanlti. 


Sa.  \.  f  (l-a^)^dS|  wlitn  m  ia  an  integer. 


Am. 


■  ttet) 


Ba.  2.  f"^  cofm  ainWs . 


a. «. 6. 

S.S.  7...  (Sn>4-l)I 

8.  g  .la! 

-^"*-  5  .  11 .  17  ■■ 


A*!. 


1.8.6...  (8»-8) 

«p!^  •  S.4.6...(a«-S)  ■ 


I.  f'^taf^i 


'xwmmda. 


Am. 


(iH-2r)()i+ar-l). 
I  l.a.8 


.  (ii+f +1) 

r 


Jh.6.  Tododnoe'WaUla'aTaliwfOTwbyaidoftliadefiiiiteiategnli 
Mnaidered  in  thia  artielft  _ 

When  in  ia  pontlTs,  wa  have,  for  all  Talnaa  of  a  between  0  >nd-^ 
Bn**-'»  >  ain^ar  >  nn^'+'a!  j  accordingly, 

1°.  8.  5.  .  .^3m-l)',  ^.„K.t^^„  2.  4.  6.  ■  ■  (am-2) 
•2.4.8...      2»       a  S.S.7...(am-l) 

.,j  a .  4 .  a . . .    9w    , 

».6.7...(2»+l)' 

batwiian  ai  la  indefinltelrincteaaed.the  latter  frseiiona  tend  to 
eqaality,  and,  consequently,  we  hare  the  well-known  formols  of 

12S.'Aa  a  fbrther  example  of  the  method  o<  (ocoeaaiTa  ndnotion, 
m.ahaU  consider  tha  integral 

Here,  integnting  byparta,  we  hare    . 

/l*--i(l_a,).-iafe«£ll^:l!:i+»^  /"of-ft-BJa-ito. 

Agiln,  /af^l -«i)»-Mp»-yi"rz3P -»)•-»» -/*»-»(l -mf-'tbi . 
Sdbstitntingi^  anS  transpaAg|g,ira  get 

/.^-'Hi-.).r^*r.«51^;-lrL^/,^-Ki-*)--«,. 

./  Br  sacceaslTe  applicationa  of  this  relation  the  proposed  int(»nl 
can  be  found  whensTar*  is  a  positiTe  integer.    It  can  be  detennmed 
in  like  manner  when  m  is  a  positiTe  integer.     The  inti^^  of 
a^a-l-iiz)^^!  ieadlly  admits  of  smiilartnttment       ..  > 
The  prsoeding  is  a  nmple  esse  of  the  IntegratioD  of  what  aia  a^led 

binomial  diffirmtialt,  <.<.,  differentials  of  the  form  sf^a-t-ia^t  dr, 
—in  which  ai,  «,  j>,  ;  represent  any  nnmbers,  pouUre  or  negatire. 
We  propoee  to  determine  in  what  esses  such  differentials  can  be 
tmmediately  integrated  by  a  tnnsfonsation. 


Ainune  a+i>^— sr,  than  a 


.(-)v 


,  and  we  get 


'^"V-a)^^*. 


.+  1, 


Ilka  latter  can  be  immedatdy  integrated  when  is  an  inttger, 

Agdn,  aabctitnting  —  for  ai^  tbe  expression  aP(a+tx*)  *  dtx  Iie> 

o«aMa-s''*''*f '*(a)*+i)<<b.      XUs  oaa  be  integiated  whanerer 

Sil^.^.  to  an  integer. 

•       »  • 

It  can  ba  ahown  that  when  neither  of  these  conditions  is  itilfilled 
■be  istegrsl  of  the  binomial  differentisl  sannot  be  expressed  except 
^fiafinita  series. 


124.  IrraHenal  funeUoiu. — We  shall  next  briefly  consider  the 
method  of  proceeding  in  the  osae  of  irrational  expreaaiona. 

Suppose  ¥{x,'\/l^^ta  represent  the  expression  whose  intwation 
is  sooAht;  where  F  is  a  rational  algebraic  fnnstion,  and  X  ia  a 
rational  inteimr  polynomial  of  any  degree  in  k.    Here,  aince  even 
powera  of  n/X  are  rational,  and  odd  powers  contain  VS  aa  a  factor, 
it  is  plain  thst  V[x,  VX)  can  be  always  reduced  to  the  form 
P+QVS 
F+Q'VX' 
where  P,  Q,  I",  Q*  an  rational  algebraic  fnnotiona  of  x.    Again,  if 
tUa  be  multiplied  by  P-  Q'VS,  it  is  reducible  to  the  form 

M+WV^  ortoM+J^, 
VX 
where  K  snd  K  are  rational  functions.     Consequently  integrsls  of 
the  ^poaed  form  are  reducible  in  general  to  two  parte,  of  which 
one  u  rational,  and  the  other  u  of  tne  form 

It  can  be  shown  that,  when  X  ccotains  powers  of  a  beyond  the 
second,  such  integrals  cannot  be  reduced  to  anv  of  the  elementair 
forms  given  at  tha  commencement ;  and,  aucoraingly,  they  dspena 
on  higher  transcendental  fyinctaons.  When  X  is  a  ouUo  or  a  bi- 
quadratic, anch  int^rala  sn  reducible  to  elliptic  ftanctions,  of  which 
a  short  aooount  ahaU  ba  given  below.  When  X  is  a  polynomial 
of  higher  degree,  the  integrals  are  usnslly  styled  hyper-elliptio 
integnls.     They  were  first  treated  of  in  a  general  msnner  by  AoeL 

125.  We  shaU  at  present  consider  only  the  case  where  X  is  a  qo*- 
dratio,  of  the  form  a-f  2&e-t-et*.     The  integral 


qo*- 


/ 


*{«)   Vo  +  2te+cs« 
can  be  rendered  rational  in  different  ways. 

(1)  First,  let  the  roots  of  a+2iz+af-0  be  real,  and  suppose 
a  +  3ix+esf-e(,x-a)  (a-/J). 

If  c  be  poeitive,  we  assume  s— a— (a-i3)a^,  or  0  ^'f  \l  i  than 

•      ^      a      (b 
■  ■     v'X""■^7T  i"^' 

'  Hence  the  traneformed  expression  is  a  rational  Ibnotion  of  & 
If  s  he  negative,  we  make  g-**"*"^,  and  tha  tnnsfanued  ez- 

preaioB  to  ntionsl,  in  like  msnner.  '''^' 

Whan  tb»  nots  «  snd  /S  are  imaginary  thto  method  of  trans- 
formation introduces  imaginary  forms  into  our  reauIfaL     Is  anch 
cases  it  is  nsnslly  more  advantageous  to  sdopt  a  differsnt  tnst- 
ment. 
For  instance^  if  we  assume 

Va+2to+a?  -  «  -  xVr, 

we  get  a+2ta-s'-2iiWeI 

Hence 


"2<6  +  sv^' 


and 


Vo  +  ate+ca?    S-HsVe. 


Thto  snbstitntion  conaequentlv  furnishes  a  nUonal  Amotion  in  M, 

Again,  when  c  ia  negative  the  expression  becomes  rationsl  hj  iba 
assumption 

Va-)-2to■fca^-^/a■fn. 

In  gcnersl,  if  we  substitute   ^"*"*'^"'"'^  for  a,  wh«n  A,  x',  ^ 

/,  r,  if  sattofy  the  equations  ff-i^-a,   xV  +  As'-  %f^ -  it, 
ifi-X'if—e,  it  can  be  shown  without  difficulty  that 


da 


id* 


'\/a  +  2bx  +  a^    X'+2^'s+/^ 
•od  MOordln(^  the  ftmoUon 

m      ^  ■ 

*(')  \/a  +  2bx  +  caf 

becomea  ntional  by  this  tnnsformatlon. 

Thto  last  u  a  particular  case  of  the  general  method  adopted  by 
JacoU  {Ftnulamiiia  nova  tkeorim /ttnctionum  tHipHeamm)  for  tha 
tiansfonnatiou  of  elliptic  integrals. 

126.  The  class  of  integrals  here  discuased  sdmit*  also  of  tootlnr 
mods  of  treatment 
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-nin  it  ma  ba  iliovn  fhai,  if  F(s)  I*  tn  integer  ntiaaal  ftmeUqa 
if  tha  degtM  It,  then 

in  which  a  is  a  oojutant,  uui  0(a;}  ia  tt  moct  of  the  itgno  %- 1  in 
z.  For,  if  we  differentiite  the  .ezpreoion  cVoTiteT?  with 
nraect  to  z,  we  readUy  obttis,  after  the  integration  of  both  lids^ 
and  the  laUrtitationol  X  tota+iix+af. 

Hence,  making  m— 0,  1,  2,  S  .  .  .  in  aaeeeaeion,  it  is  easily  seen 
that  7*^=  ia  axpreeaihle  in  terms  ol  A^  and  of  an  algebnie 

czpreadon  of  tha    form   ^(z)vX  1  ure  f[x)  ia  of  tha  degree 
a-1  St  highest. 
Jigain,  by  tha  method  of  partial  fra  tiona  tha  integral 

rm t 

ledneea  to  tanns  inch  OS  the  preceding;  dongwltli  terms  of  the  form 

dx     ' 


A 


Ifiatitiahttterwa  sabetitnta  A-  fore -a,  it  rcdooes  to  the  form 

/•      s— '.fa 

yVA  +  aBs  +  Cs"' 

Inwhieh  A-<iB=-»-eo,  C-o  +  2Js+e«?. 

127.  Integrals  of  the  form  here  discnased  may  also  be  treated 
by  the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients.  Thna,  writing  X  for 
S'i-2i>c+ez',  and  lUfliusntiating  the  equation  at  the  oommencenunt 
of  §126,  woget 

or  r(«:)-a  + *'(»)(»+ 2** +  '=»*) +  *(*)(*  + ")• 

Hence,  by  eqnsting  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x,  the  Talne  of  a 
Slid  of  the  eoefficieats  in  ^(x)  can  be  determined. 
For  example,  let  It  be  propoaed  to  find 


h 


Va+2te+e? 
Writing  X+2/B»+»a'  for  H,a\  we  fcel 

«'-o+2(a  +  24»+c«%.+w)+(\+S;>««+ia*X»  +  «»V 
boB  which  wo  deduce 

'-8?'    "--ll?'    ^-2?-8?'    — ^»«-»«^ 

128.  Again,  if  F  denote  a  rational  function,  the  integral 

/Y{x,  ^/ax+h,  Va'as+i^to 
iaredndUe  to  the  preceding  type,  by  msking  Wam^b-f.    For 
thisgires  

.  »  V     o  a 

and  the  proposed  becomes  of  the  form 

/Ay.  •>/?>'». 

ia  which  T  is  of  the  second  degree  in  y. 

129.  HsTing  giren  a  sketch  of  the  Tariona  methods  of  redaction 
it  istegials  to  the  forms  nsnally  regarded  as  elementary,  we  proceed 
U  introdooe  furflUr  traiucmdmM  itUtgraU  by  considering  the 
htegral  ff^^da ,  in  which/[«)  and  *{e)  are  rational  algebraie 

fanctiana  of  z. 
By  the  method  of  partial  fraetiana  we  may  writs 

«,  making  a  dight  shsnge  in  the  constants, 

-F(ar)+a(A+A,0+A,B«+  .  . .  +A,D^X»-»)-'. 

where  D  stands  for  the  symbol  — . 

The  method  of  integrating  'F{x)f^'dx  bss  been  sjrasdy  considered 
ii  118).  The  IntegrsI  of  the  romsinder  depends  on  that  of  the  ez- 
pseenon 

<-(fa(A +A,n  + A,D»  . .  .  +A,D"X»-«)-'. 


If  tha  symboUo  expression  A  ■fAiD-t-A,D*.  .  .  -fA.!)*  be  repre- 
sented by  /(D),  this  integral,  in  symbolic  notation,  is  npnsented 

'  D-V-/a)X»-<»)-». 

or.  IvIWt 

D-VTD-n).^. 

x—a 

±  i«»',  ba  repreanntad  Vj 

...  +A,D". 

Henoe,  obaarriDg  that  l*.  ^  >    tt  ■  ■  *  "*'  iB(I«F«>^*<>t  of  t, 
we  have 


«/[-»).  «A-A-ii+A^«- ..  . 
7  we  haT* 


J  t-a~7»  x-a     Sr?  dJ\x-a)~  ' ' ' 

Oonaeqnently,  the  dass  of  integrals  her«  considered  depends  liltl< 
mately  on  the  integral 

y    x-a 

If  w«  msks  a -a— log  s  tiiis  integral  reduces  to  the  form  (|  115, 
Ex.  4) 


y  logi 


It  is  Impassible  to  lepreeent  this  latter  integral,  in  a  finite  form, 
in  terms  of  s.  It  is  sceordingly  regsrdod  as  a  function  mi  gtiurii, 
andia  usnallT  styled  the  logarilKmic  irUtgral,  and  aometimea  Sold- 
ner'a  intagraL  Ita  axpreaion  in  the  form  of  a  wries  will  be  da> 
duoed  in  a  anbaequent  aeetion. 

180.  Next,  if  we  replaoe  «  by  in,  where  i  atanda  for  V-1, 


«M>  C^  beoomes  (cos  lue-f  <  sin  tuc)  £fX  , 
i  car 

'/■ 


and  by  an  analogoua  treatment  it  can  be  prored  that  integrab  oi 
the  forms 


COS  nr  44  *»  «>d  f<^  •»  44  ^ 
♦(*)  J  *(«) 


dapaad  on  the  forms 

/fSLi^and    /.Sil 


TIdsOt,  denoting  oy  F(iin  c,  cos  z)  an  Integer  polynomial  in 
sin  a  ana  oos  a,  it  can  be  thown  that  the  integiai 

/^F(sin«,co..>f. 

can  be  reduced  to  the  ssme  fundamental  jfonns.     For  the  poly- 
nomial  F(ain  z,  coa  a)  can  ba  traaaformed  oto  a  linear  function  o| 

aisas  and  cosines  of  multiples  of  x.     Again,  decomposing  ^I 

-by  the  method  of  partial  factions,  the  integrsl  in  qnostion  can  bt 
made  to  depend  on  integrals  of  the  form 

/anmxdii      ,   /'cos mads 
(»-o)*W      V  (a-a)«+i  • 
and  consequently  on 

y&aln «a  [±)' ^ «^/*.  co. «a  [l)' ^,. 

Those  integrals,  by  ths  method  of  (114,  depend  on 

and,  eottsecinently,  on  the  forms 


rooas<ia 


y'iili'a.d/!?^ 

181,  Theee  utter  integrals  slso  u»  now  regarded  u 
Tsis,  snd 
unite  aeriet. 


fanctlona  in  analrais,  snd  are  incapable  of  representstion  fa  term 
of  a  except  by  infinite  aeriet.  *  ... 

Theae  functions  hsre  been  largely  trested  of  by  msthsmsticuiD^ 


more  eapecislly  by  Schlomilch  iOrelU,  ToL  zxxiii.),  by  whom  thej 
were  atyled  the  sme-integrsl  and  the  cosine-integral.  Also,  intrO' 
ducing  s  alight  modification,  the  logarithmic  integral  can  be  wilttea 
in  tha  form 
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Eiir 


tffiM.a 


ti 

,  we  IikTe 


<2h. 


la  this  kttsr  shape  it  b  called  the  exponential  integral 
Henoa,  adopting  ScUSmilch'a  notation,  va  write 

Li»-/'*L., 

y«  logs 

Li«'-Eiai 

As  Intereatlng  and  valuable  historical  aeeonnt  of  fheis  tran- 
aoandental  fnnctions  is  ^ven  bv  Ur  J.  W.  L.  Qhiiaher  in  the  Tratu- 
attioni  tf  (h»  Jlayal  Sceuty,  1S70,  of  which  want  of  apace  prevents 
onr  givug  a  faUer  scconnt.  Mr  Olaisher  has  also,  in  the  same 
memoir,  ^ven  tablea  of  the  numerical  valnea  of  these  transcen- 
dental functions  for  a  nnmber  of  different  arguments. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  logarithmic  integral  was  discnsaed,  and 
tabulated  by  Soldnsr  in  1809. 

Knmerona  integrals  have  been  reduced  to  depend  on  1K>  fine- 
going  transcendents.  For  example,  in  the  great  tsbles  of  Bieiena 
de  Haan  {Novntttis  UMti  eCinUgraht  difiniea.  Ley  dm,  1887)  nearly 
4S0  forms  are  shown  to  be  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  the  nnotions 
considered  in  this  section. 

What  has  been  sa'.d  here  will  help  to  exhibit  the  way  in  which 
the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  now  trsnscsndental  functions 
arises  as  the  calculus  is  developed,  and  to  show  that  around  each 
new  transcendent  whole  classes  of  integrals  are  grouped. 

132.  The  very  limited  number  of  diffenntiala  which  can  be  inte- 
grated in  a  finite  form  by  aid  of  the  ordinary  functions  makes  it  an 
uiteresting  and  important  question  to  find  whether  the  integral  of 
any  proposed  differential  expression  is  capable  of  being  represented 
fjy  anoh  functions  or  not  This  problem  appean  to  have  been  first 
duenned  in  a  general  manner  by  AbeL  Our  limits  admit  only  o( 
a  statement  of  one  or  two  of  the  general  results  thus  arrived  at. 
3%e  readw  will  find  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  treatment  of  the 
question  in  Berband's  Caleul  JnUgrcU,  pp.  89-110. 

Abel's  fundamental  theorem  may  be  stated  at  followa.  Buppose 
«  to  be  an  algebraic  function  of  the  variable  x,  that  is,  a  function 
defined  by  a  rational  equation  F(ii:,  v)'-0,  which  is  of  the  nth  de- 
gree In  V  ;  tiien,  if  the  integral  y'yda)  be  also  an  algebraic  function 
of  0^  it  mult  be  of  the  form 

/jiiB-P,+Pj»+Prf»+fcc.  +P..iy«-», 
^  which  P,,  P,',  P, . . .  P«.i  are  ralimal  fiinctions  of  as. 
^is  fimctions  Pg,  Pj.  .  .  .  can  be  investigated  by  the  method  of  ia- 
Betenninate  coemcienta,  which,  in  the  ^reat  minority  of  cases,  will 
&0W  the  impossibility  of  an  algebraic  integral. 

In  11m  partiealaT  case  wliere  V'  S/X^  X  denoting  a  rational  func- 
tion tifc^  it  has  been  shown  by  Lionville,  as  a  consequence  of  Abel's 
.theorem,  that,  if  the  Integral  yifai  11/%  be  algebraic,  it  must  be  of  the 


V 


lOrm  V^hji,  in  which  F,  is  a  rational  algebraie  function  of  ts. 
igain,  danoting  X  by  H ,  and  substitntiog  T  for  U'-'K,  ii 


if  the 


J  "^ 


irhere  U  and  T  ore  whole  polynomials,  be  ezpretsible  algebraically, 
^  is  of  the  form  ,.=^ ,  when  0  is  another  polynomiaL 
Ifiheeqnatisn 

be  diflSgnntiated,  we  see  that  the  hiehest  degree  of  e  in  e  mnst  be 
raa  greater  than  that  in  H.  Hence,  by  the  method  of  indeterminate 
eoeffieients  the  int^ral,  if  it  is  algebraic,  can  be  found ;  or  else 
it  can  be  shown  to  be  imjpossible  ncder  such  a  form. 

Again,  if  (,  «,  v, .  .  .  be  algebraic  functions  of  x,  the  differentia] 
«f' 

<•>■  A  log  K-l-B  log  vH-kc, 

wlier*  A,  B,  C  an  oonitanta,  ia  evidently  algebnic.  The  ccnveite 
theorem  was  investigated  by  Abel,  viz. ,  when  y  a  dgebraio,  to  find 
mhsa/yix  caa  be  expressed  by  algebraic  and  logarithmic  fluictioaa. 
He  dtowed  that  if 

log  «4-B  log  v+C  log  io+iui., 

, .  are  oapable  of  being  azpnaaed  as 


flien  the  functions 
integer  fanations  qf  y, 
iAbel't  theorem  was 
C9ltiig 

/ydx-Vi'.  «•,<•,  log  «\  ...  ). 


dsd  by  Lionville,  who  started  tram  tap- 


where  u,  V,  a,  ke.,  am  algebraic  fnnotioifk  of  e.  He  proved  that, 
when  y  is  algebraic,  the  expression  for  its  integral  cannot  contain 
an  exponential,  such  aa  s*.  Also  that  a  logaritEmic  function,  such 
aa  log  w,  cannot  enter  into  the  integral  exceot  in  •  linear  form  with 
a  constant  coefficient 

/Pdb 
77=  is  ex- 

preadble  explicitly,  it  must  be  of  the  form 

/^_  •  +A  log  5±|^+B  log  3^+*«.. 
in  which  PandB  are  integral  polynomial  functions  of  c 


D^nilt  InUgraU, 

138.  The  investigations  have  thus  ftx  been  chiefly  limited  to  what 
are  styled  indefinite  integrals.  It  is  plain  from  §107  that,  when- 
ever the  expression  ^ic)  remains  finite  oetween  the  limits  of  inte- 
gration, its  definite  mtegral,  taken  between  those  limits,  can  Iio  de- 
termined  whenever  its  indefinite  integral  is  known. 

For  instance,  since 


we  have 


J  1+22  cos  a+a^     sin  a  V    sin  a    /  ' 


r^r-^ 3_J_ft,„-il+«?2t»-tan->^ i-. 

yo    l+2tecosa-l-^     am  a(  am  a  sin  a(    2  am  a 

Also  (Ex.  8,  i  118), 

A— -^ J-tan-ftan-ltanf). 

J    l+oosacosK    sin  a  \  2  2/ 

Accordingly         /    - —  '    - 

yo    1+c 


hcos  acoss    sin  a 


Jo   1  + 


aa 


■0  i+T^srs-vrrP'''""**^^ 

Fma  this  we  readily  get 

/T  '^  .   .  .  -  *.. 

o»  cos"*  +  6"  sin'sc72ai ' 

181.  As  definite  integrals  have  frequently  to  be  considered  in 
Vrhich  we  regard  one  or  Doth  of  the  limits  as  infinite^  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  equation 

r(ie)<ii»-r(X)-FW 

hol^  for  infinite  limits. 

Buppose  when  X  becomes  infinitely  great  that  F(at)  approaches  • 
finite  limit,  represented  by  F(<o ),  then 

X^«,J^^i''^'3^»  |r(X)-FW|  -P(«)-F(«i). 

Consequentiy  llie  formula  holds  in  this  cas& 

In  like  manner  if,  when  z  beoomea  -  is ,  F(b  tend*  to  ■  finite 
value  F(  -.CO ),  we  have 


£ 


Alko 


F'(«)4i!-F(X)-F(-«)). 


/: 

F(flp)dr-P{€o)-P(-oo). 

-    oo 

far 


Hence,  when  r(e)  remains  finite  between  the  Umita^  and  F(x}  baa 
tUtrmiiiate  tcmu/ar  both  limitt,  the  eqnstioi^ 


always  holds. 
For  example,  in  the  integral 

when  e-oo,  tan->  (—\  has  for  its  limit  .^,  tadwhtBC—  -as, 

tan->  —  haa  for  Umit--^ ;  hence 

/~    dx    _r        r*    dx        w  ~ 
Jo  .oT^~2a'y_^oSTi?~a  ' 

Alio,  from  the  integrals  given  in  g  111,  we  get 

^.- eo.  fa  <fa-^  .  ^s- rin  fa&,.^ 
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iigaiB,  in  Ex.  4, 1 113,  va  1»t« 

••  r — ^^-1 — —• 

Ib  ]ik«  miniMr,  tram  Ex.  6,  ( 117,  «•  get 
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m  laliatitiita  X-f  A-« for  i^  w*  gat 

AX+»)  -/(X)-^/(X+»-.)* . 
Intcgnliiig  17  pirti^  w*  lum 
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>r= 


+8&c'+«r' 


,,iili«nA-a(vC+»). 


It  nay  be  noted  that  If  F(z)  appimeliw  »  Snita  Tslna  y(<B)  as  a 
uprouhsi  ao  the  dnired  liinction  !'(«)  mnat  Taaiah  atjtha  mma 
tune.  ' 

1S&  la  a  fnrther  example^  lat  nt  oooaldsr  the  dafinit*  iategnl 


r: 


*(«)XA, 


wlien  ^»)  lean  arbitraij  polynomial  of  the  degree  *- 1  ia  a^  and 
Zatatha'CoeiBaisnt  of  a*  in  the  expanaion  of  (l-Soa+o*)'. 
It  hai  been  ahown  (S  6S)  that 

X.-0-T-T? s:  (s)V-l^ 


¥.'); 


S.4.8.  ..  a» 
Again,  hj  the  BMthod  of  1 110,  we  hare 

monorer,   \^\  f(')-0  hj  hypotheais,  and  when  the   Jimiti 
+  1  and-1  an  anbrtitated  each  tenn  in  0  Taaidua  aepatatelj; 


Iienee  we  hare 


£ 


^«)X^.O. 


From  tliia  it  la  nadHy  aeen  that  ao  long  u  n  and  •  an  nne^oal 
we  hare 


r 


Z^Xxb-O. 


1S(L  Then  an  many  integnls  which  an  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined between  certain  definite  limita  without  any  pnrioDa  know- 
"""""■■■■      il,  and  aren  in 


ledge  of  the  comapondina  Indefinite  integral, 
where  the  oonaideration  ofthe  indefinite  Intejpal  wonld  lead  to  tiM 
intradnetionafa  h^liertranacendentalftinotion.    Examplee  of  tllia 
dan  will  b<  met  with  itarther  on. 
1S7.  Kext,  nTarting  to  oar  oiigiiul  definition  (|  108),  we  lian 

|^/v*)<l.- 11m.  [(J!.  -  «i)/:itj  +  («,  -  «,)/[«i). .  +  (X  -  «w-i)/(«ii-i)) 

in  vhieh/(«)  ia  anppoaed  to  be  oontinnooa  between  the  limita  au 
knd  Z.  If  now  A  npnaente  the  leaat  and  B  the  greatest  raloe  (a 
^x)  between  theae  limits,  it  ie  plain  that 

(*i-«9)/[*b)+(*i-a^^+  .  •  •  +(X-«bi-i)/C«W-i) 
i>  greater  than  'X-«J A,  and  leu  than  (Z-b^B. 


^/;*)<J«-(Z-.OM, 


Hence 

when  U>Aand<B 

Again,  when  fji\  ia  a  continaoaa  ftmetion,  in  paaaing  from  one 
Umit  to  the  other  it  rariee  eo  aa  alwayi  to  Pe  between  the  Talnas  A 
andK  Conscqnentlyfor  eemeTalne{,  of  <^wemaathaTeyU)-JI, 
when  { lies  between  r.  and  Z,  ie.,  I  ia  of  the'form  <^-l-f(Z-a^J, 
where  t  is  positiTe  ana  leaa  than  TUilty.  Hence,  wheiieT<r/[0)  is 
finite  and  continnoas  between  the  limit!  1^  and  Z,  wa  hara 

_y^/(.)<fa-(Z-.i/{a%+«(X- a!,)l . 

In  Uke  manner  it  ia  atiown  that 

j,^*A«)#(«)'fa-/{«k+«(X-«;j}^*(»)<to, 

poridedyia^  and  f(«)  an  finite  and  oontinnooi  between  the  lindta 
tf  and  Z,  and  ^e)  hae  slwaya  the  aame  aign  between  theee  limitai 

For  example,  1st  ^x)  -  -i— ,  and  wiiteyic)  instead  of  ^^  then 
»— a  «— » 

_y^/(«)<fa-tt-«)/«)  log  1^ . 

in  wUdi  we  aoppoae  that  1.-»,fc^-»  hare  tiw  aoM  aign,  andt 
Baa  between  c^and  X. 
In  paiticolar,  if  a  -  0,  we  haT* 

/*/(«)*D-tAt)log|-- 

13&  Tayler't  Tkt(irm.—Tha  method  of  definite  integrals  fnr- 
aiahea  na  with  a  aimple  demonstration  of  Taylor's  aaiiea. 
Tec,  if  in  the  equation 

>a-!-»^-/(X)y^**/(«)<b» 


.AX+»)-/:X)-V(X)+/V(X+»-s)ais. 
^/HX  +  »-a)a«i-^/'(X) +^/-<X+»-«)^ , 


andaoon. 
Hanee  wa  gstfinally 

yix+»)-/[X)+^/(X»  *^(.^+- 


.+r^/*-«(X) 


+/V"'(X+ 


»-«)^ 


-v& 


•-1 


Aooordingly  tiis  nmainder,  Bi.  after  a  terma.  in  TayWs  series,  ia 
repreaentKl  by  the  definite  integral 

yt«)(I+»-s)a-»A. 


Ii3 

Thia  Tain*  of  Sa  can  be  idantifled  with  that  j^ran  in  {  M,  tn  by 
1 1(7  we  han 

whan  V  Ilea  between  fbt  greateetand  least  Tslnss  of /<*)(X-t-k-s) 
between  the  limits  0  and  a  for  s. 

Hence, -since  any  Talne  of  s  between  0  and  A  may  be  npnaentad 
by  (1-  t)A,  whan  *>  0  and  <1,  we  hare 

B.-^/*'\X+#»). 

IM.  Thna  Ikr  the  fnnotion  /(x)  nndsr  the  sign  of  integntlca 
haa  bean  snpposed  to  hare  a  finite  Tains  for  all  Taluas  of  b  between 
the  limits  cf  intesntion. 

Let  the  bidefinite  integral  at/(,x)dx  be  denoted  by  F(e),  and  snp- 
poee/(a)  — CD  irtienx-o,  when  a  lies  between  tbelimiteXsnda;|; 
thsn,  dsoomposing  the  integral  into  two  parte,  we  haye 

-  [^a't-'-'W]  +  [»(X)-;^,FW]  . 

Aecofdln(^y,  whoism  T(a)  has  a  finite  and  determinats  ralnat 
wshara 

'%)*r-r(X)-F(«vJ, 


/• 


Thia  raenlt  also  holds  if  /f,x)  becomes  infinite  at  one  of  the  limitl^ 
praTided  7(a}  ie  finite  and  determinate  at  the  same  time. 

Jot  eiample,  the  expreasioB 


„  becomes  inSnita 

V(o-s:)^-/J) 
when  w—a,  and  slso  when  s-/J ;  bat  (Kx.  S,  | 
FW-0, 


IIJ)  r(o)-.. 


■■'/' 


VCo-aXx-ZJ) 


•140.  The  complete  diecnsstcD  of  the  ixetpHomU  aatt  in  definite 
integnia  is  due  to  Oanchy.  We  pmpcee  hen  to  give  a  brief 
acoonnt  of  hia  metliod. 

Suppcee  that  the  fdnction/te)  becomea  infinite  for  the  parlicnlsr 
Talnee  of  a  repieeented  by  Zj,  e^  .  . .  o^  lying  between  the  limits 
of  integntion ;  then  we  hare 

-lim.  of[  /^T"/(«)4.+  r'^^mb,*. . . 

+  /*     /(«)*»  I, 

when  e  denotes  an  infinitely  smaB  qnanti^,  and  fii,  a^,  ^  r»  . . . 

r.,  an  votitiv  constants,  bat  arUirarf. 

'  In  additloii,  if  ttia  limits  X  and  tf  become  +<e  and-co,  we 
write 

xiir.  —  5 
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la  nhieh  ^  r  tn  new  pontirs  arbitrary  constant!. 
In  all  ouai,  tbs  gmieral  taltui  of  tha  definite  integral* 


•rbitrarj 
oonatanta  /^  r,  ^ti  "i,  •  •  •  /h*  vb- 

WhensTer  the  integrala  become  indeterminate,  if  eaeh  of  tbe  eon- 
ituits  jm  r,  ...>!«  r.  be  made  unity,  the  comaponding  raloea  of 


become 


and 


/  /(«)*cand/      /(«)*» 

J     '~'«»  -'^-w  ^«,+,       J 

l-^-J  Jmv^*  -ff^l  J 

Theae  are  called,  by  Canchy,  the  prindpal  voluo  of  the  definite 
integrala 

f^A'^A"  andy+"/;.J<i.  , 


in  the  eace  in  qneition. 
Again,  the  definite  integral 


J^mi', 


if  /(«)  be  finite  when  •— a,  i*  infinitely  small  if  the  dilTerane* 
between  tbe  limits  a  and  t  is  an  eTanescent  quantity. 

But,  if /(z)  become  infinitely  great  at  the  same  time,  the  Tslne 
of  tbe  definite  integral  m>y  be  finite,  or  eran  infinite.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  integral  is  called  a  rinfular  d^nile  inUgrol. 

Jot  instance,  it J[xi) '•<*>,  the  integral 

where  •  is  sn  infinitesimal,  is  of  this  class.  Its  Talne  may  be 
represented  by  the  method  of  1 187 ;  for,  if  /,  denote  the  limit  of 
(e-g;^(e,)  when  x—x„  we  have 


/• 


r 


AiO^-A  log  ft  ■ 


Similarly  /''*'A')^-/i  l«g— . 

Again,  if  the  limits  a  and  (  each  become  infinite,  while  preserring 
the  same  sign,  we  hare  another  class  of  singular  definite  integrals, 
such  as 

/^/(sr)*.,     y^' /(«)*., 
«  m 

in  which  « is  considered  eraneacent  aa  before 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  if  as^ai)  tend  to  a  llTnlHtig  ralue/, 
when  e  is  infinitely  great,  we  shall  We 

^"/(»)<fe-/log  (i)  ,y "  V(«)«fa-/logM. 

•  ~f* 

141.  We  slian  iUostrate  the  preceding  by  a  few  simple  examples 
oommendng  with  the  definite  intend 

'■X  ^ 
Hen  the  fxmatlon  —  becomes  mflnita  whm  ««0.  Ukd  wt  hvft 

m  ' 


/:. 


tnt 


/x  jfa_ /M   ^     /"»  dm 
(t,    '  J-mt  'Jo        * 
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Aoeordingly,  the  principal  Talae  <A  f     —  islog[  — j,   and  Ha 

general  Talue  is  log  —  ^  log  -fi.  .    The  latter  is  perfectly  arUtzary 

and  indeterminate. 
Again,  each  of  the  singular  definite  integral* 


/"  dx       /■•■■  dx 


Iseqnal  to  log  — . 


("  4e  ,  /"*  dx-[ 


/-("  (fe   1    1     r^  dx   \    1  . 

.:  /^g-lim.ri+14-il. 


Sax 
But 

Consequently,  the  principal  rslue  and  the  general  Talne  of  the  de- 
finite Integial  are  both  infinite  in  this  case. 
In  lUce  msnner 

y^'^^-Um.i(^-^+^-^). 

Accordingly,  the  general  value  of  the  integral  is  inilnite,  while  ita 
prinidpel  ralue  is  1 1  — j-  ^  j . 
Kezt  let  us  consider  the  singular  definite  integnl 


/* 


{m  —  a^dx 

(«!-0)«  +  »»' 


If  we  substitute  the  proposed  limits,  and  afterwards  malce  sa-O,' 

we  resdily  find  the  TiJue  of  the  proposed  to  be  log  {  —  j — an  inda- 

terminate  quantity,  aa  r  is  by  hypothesis  supposed  to  be  arbitiaij. 
Likewise 


JZ 


•+-   (.-.Vfa_,i^ 


(as-aj'+f 


'^  (g-a)d» 


Accordingly  the  general  value  of 


-  log  -^  ,  when  e-0. 


/•+*     (x-a)das 


arbitrary,  while  its  principal  value  is  zero. 
like  manner,  smoe 


J  (x-a)«+»«     i 


-inr)' 


we  find  the  general  and  alao  the  principal  value  of 
/+* dx  w 

Again,  it  readily  follows  from  the  hut  result  that,  when  ae>i*,  tha 
value  of  the  definite  integral 


./..  o  +  ! 


dx 


2&r+ca^     \/Qi^ 
112.  Kext  let  as  consider  the  definite  integral 

y*        X 

Hen  i.-lim./'"*$«bi2^<fc. 

J-  ' 

Bn  /'-*<2L)<fe-/^*W^,maldDgae-». 

-11m. /^ ii^+limy*"  *W*, 


Also 


whet*  « is  inflnitel7  nuaU,  • 
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Hm  limU  of  the  Iittar  integcal.  u  ilradj  woi,  if  ^0)  log /yV 

iJiOk  vhanero  ^*)  tends  to  a  defisito  limUiiig  Ttim  f(<e)  wban  ( 
fa  inftiiitp,  mbsTO 

bithja  otM, 
Again,  whenarer      /*  i^  VSS  b  hto^  w«  1ut« 


_^«(«Jri<5E)<,«.^0)log(l). 


In  fba  Utter  form  tU*  reaolt  ii  eaUad  FrnlW's  thaonm,  lutTing 
been  oommniucated  br  Frnllaiii  to  FUna  ia  1881.  and  aabae^oentty 
pabluhedin  J/nn.  dil  Sae.  Jtal,  1828. 

Theaa  leaoRa,  thongti  limited  as  to  their  generality,  oontals  many 
partlfnlaT  integrals  under  them. 

For  example,  since  <-•■  beoomes  0  wlken  •••,  and  1  whan 
•—0^  we  hare 

igain,  wliea  s-0,  taa->(aB)  become*  0;  and  when  a-<», 
tan-ioa— -^  .    Ccoae^nentl;  «•  bsT* 

r"  tan-><ia-tao->ia.      w  ,      a 

—i <fe-T><«T- 

Hso,  &om  the  perlodio  oliaimctar  of  ooa  %  it  if  Nadil/  mm 


r 


A 


mdthef  irlien  c«0. 


Hbtw 


JT 


^dE-l0g±. 


{a  lika  manner  ire  hare 
^j^<«H.^:-)-lo,(,..-,^ .^^(^  ^^y^^ 

Vnillsara  theonm  baa  attracted  eoniidetable  attention  noantly, 
attd  many  remarkable  applications,  both  in  single  and  multiple  in- 
tegrala,  baT«  been  given  by  Mr  ElUott,  Ur  Lenoeadorf,  and  others, 
dii«dy  in  Haa  Pnctedingt  tf  <Ae  London  JtatlumaHeal  Soeitt]/ 1876, 
1877.  1878. 

MS.  The  eonaidanLtion  of  singular  definite  integrala  fnmiabea  a 
metliod  for  the  ealcnlation  of  the  geneial  value  of  a  definite  integral 
when  its  principal  Talne  ia  known. 

Thna,  If  A  be  the  general  value  and  6  the  principal  value  of 

fj[jijit,  where /^)  is  supposed  tq  beoome  infinite  for  the  vslnss 

Cj,  %. . .  ^ttfc.  then  the  dilTerenes  A-B,  Ihnn  the  preceding 
Invwtigatinn,  will  oonaist  of  the  sum  of  the  singnlar  definiia  inte- 
pala 

/^'"Mb,,  /"i/[«)<b>i  . . . 

Oonaeqliently  if  /»  /a . .  .  /«  as  before,  denote  the  Uniting 
Talues  oi 

lAen  i—x^,  x—x^ . 


x-^Xm  respectively,  we  ahaU  havs 

+/.ioge5. 


A-B>/il(«  ^  +/i  log  ^+-. 
1  "* 


AMordingly,  in  order  that  the  definite  Integral  /  /^ybshonld 

hsTs  a  finite  and  determinate  valne  it  Is  neoeaaary  that  ths  ^usn- 
tities/u/a. .  ./m  shonld  esch  be  evanescent. 
When  ths  lunils  X  and  a^  are  -t-  cc  and  -  eo ,  to  the  value  of 

A-B  here  given  we  must  add  the  term /log -£■,  provided ^a),  as 

g  becomes  infinitely  great,  tends  to  a  definlts  limiting  value/, 

141.  For  enmplek  if  ^L  tm  a  rational  algebraic  fnnction,  then 

fiis  integral  /        VTy' '""  *  ""^  ""^  determinate  valne^  pn>- 
Tided  (1)  ilw  eyiation  F(s)-0  )ias  m  real  roots,  and  (3)  the  de- 


gree of  B  in  the  denominator  F(x)  exceeds  that  of  the  numerator 

J[a)  by  two  at  least     For  the  former  condition  implies  that  ^-' 

doe*  not  become  infinite  forsny  real  finite  value  of  a,  and  it  follows 

6am  the  latter  oondition  that  ^f^  becomes  evaneieent  when  x 

F(«) 
iMoomss  Inlnits. 

In  order  to  find  the  Talne  of  y       ffl'^  ^  ^^  '"^  **  ^1^ 

poas 

A(»-b)+B 

torspresent  tite  partial  Ikiotion-coinaponding  to  a  pair  of  coqjnmto 
roots  a±A  of  tfia  equation  F(s]-0;  then,  as  we  hate  ahown  that 
the  general  and  the  principal  valnea  of  the  definite  integtsi  are  ths 
aaais  in  this  case,  we  may  wilt* 


/T'e— 


-+-i-. 


■/I'M- 


-lin.a/    '^ii 

c 
Bnt  we  have  already  seen  that 


a)+B 


i?+F 


dx. 


<  « 

,  tj,  By  k  . . .  Bh  >b  ropieeout  th^  eonatants.  eon 
to  m  n  nana  of  imaginary  roots  in  the  equation  F(a}— 
nampleb  let  ns  oonsiaer  the  definite  integral 


who*  Bj, 
spending  1 
^an  ezampiek 


corrs" 
0. 


/ 


L,    1  +  a^. 


where  «  and  «  are  poeitive  integeia,  of  wUoh  a  ia  the  greater. 

theory  of  eqnationa  it  can  be  ahown  without 


B. 


By  aid  of  the 

difflcnl^  that 

are  reipeotiTdy  eqnal  to 

On  $     aln8«  sin(ii»-l)« 

IT'  IT"' ^r~^' 

8m+l_  •• 


in 


wher*  f-- 

Conseqnently  we  have 

4-|:— ^aIn«+aisS*+  . 
^      a 

I 


^*■ 


-ksln(aa-l)«] 


a  sin 


2«»+l. 


Aaaoidinglj 


Sa 


a  sin 


2i»+l. 


H«Bc*  it  follow*  Immediately  th*t 


Ja)'-- 


^  !  +  (?»■ 


9a  sin 


aa   ' 


By  a  oomsponding  inveattgation  it  can  be  ahown  that 


■'e 


«^"*o  ,   *■      .  Sm+1 


Tiam  nralts  are  readily  transformed  into 

wheie'a  Is  leee  than  unity. 
A  few  simvle'examples  *re  added. 

(1)  To  show  thatj^"^j_.0^^  is  «,n.l  to  3^ 

uiyiLi^eu  by  LaOOQlC 
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(2)  Un  be  lea  than  unitf,  ths  wiiution* 


cut  be  Tsadily  establiabed. 
(8)  U  a<  V,  by  a  simple  tnnaformation  it  can  be  shown  tbat 


(4)  If  a+i<r,  we  can  prove  the  equation 

3i. 


/ 


«»'+«-«»  "  cos  4  +  COS  ft 


(5)  To  find  the  Tilne  of 

(1 -«*•)»■ 
•A*rame  1-««__L., 

log(l-ie^--loga+»^, 
^_Jf!^  J  hut  If*  .      '^      . 

.  (1-««)»1^    l+|f"8  • 

(6)  In  like  manner    /   — — — 5- 

146.  We  now  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  general  methods  of 
evalnating  definite  integrals.  It  is  obTions  that  the  valne  of  the 
definite  integnl 


sinJL 
2n 


_/V»)<fe 


is  independent  of  the  variable  s,  and  is  a  fonction  of  the  limits  a 
and  6,  as  also  of  any  constant  parameters  contained  in  the  function 
i\jc).  We  proceed  to  show  that  a  definite  integral  may  be  diSercn- 
tuted,  and  also  integrated,  with  respect  to  any  such  parameter. 

IKferentiation  itmUr  M<  Sign  <if  Mtgration. 

144.  Suppose  the  function /(a;)  to  contain  a  constant  parameter 
•!  *■*■'  let/(»)-«('<i'«);  then,  denoting  the  definite  integral  by  u, 
we  have  .    o       v    i 


«-/'^«. 


a)<fa. 


Also,  let  the  limits  a  and  i  he  independent  of  • ;  then,  if  Au  de- 
note the  change  in  u  arising  from  the  change  Ac  in  a,  we  get 

^"'J^i*^'-  '+^)-*(.',*)}dx, 

.:     ^"-/"'    »('^   »+Aa)-»(«!,  «)    j^ 
Aa  yo  Aa 

Hence,  passing  to  the  limits 


du 
da 


'.dx. 


This  princii^e  is  called  d^ermlialim  undtr  the  lign  if  intt- 
gration,  and,  by  aid  of  it,  from  any  known  integral  a  number,  of 
others  can  in  general  bo  determined  by  differentiation  with -respect 
to  the  constants  contained  in  the  integral. 

For  example,  if  we  differentiate  the  equation 

,—dx-—. 


we  get 

and,  b7  »  snccessire  diflerentiationa, 

1. 3. S. . . .» 


I 


t—Vdx-: 


<H-l 


iigain,  if  the  equation 


a+24«+<a:'"\/<K-i* 


be  differentiated  with  reapect  to  cr,  i,  e  respeetiTely,  «•  here 
dx   .  mc 

'_,    (a+24«+e«V~2(«e-J«)l  * 


wdx 


Hence 


/_„    (a+2ix+(S«:«)«"2(oe-»«)l " 


A  nnmber  of  other  definite  integrals  can  be  immediately  dedaced 
from  these  by  sacceasire  differentiation. 

Again,  since 


ya     (a+! 


dx 


(a-t-2&z+ci;^'     hai" 
where  A- Vac + ft,  we  get,  by  differentiation, 
dx  ^2*-ft 

'0     (a+2ia!+«*)«~8A^I  ' 

xdx  1 

'0     (a+2ft«+ca^)»~8ft^»  ' 
oAfo  1 


Jo    I 
Jo    {1 

r 

Jo     (o  +  2ft»+<sO*     8AM 
In  like  manner,  it  the  equation 

\  dx  w 


/■ 


'•         a*  cos*!  +  ^  sin's  ~2o/5 
be  diffenmtiated  with  respect  to  a  and  fi  respectively,  we  get 

Qja^xAx 


(•»cos«iB+/3«siu»j:)»  ~  4?fl ' 


'"T ain*ztfa  » 

/o      (o*  cos'a  +  ff  sin«ar)«~  4^ ' 
Hence,  by  addition. 


r 


dx 


(a'cos'x-t-jS'sin'z)'       4a'i8'  '  ' 


From  these  other  definite  integrals  can  be  readily  found  by  further 
differentiation. 

147;  When  the  limits  are  Amotions  of  the  parameter  a,  a  de- 
finite integral  admita  of  differentiation  in  like  manner.  For,  let 
Ao,  Aft  be  the  changes  in  the  limits  corrosponding  to  the  increment 
Aa  in  a,  then 

Au-/*"*"^  #(a,  a  +  Aa)<fe-/*#(!^  a)dz 
>     1/a     ^*^''  ''■'■^"'  ~^''  •^}  ^'IA    *      ^^"^  «+A«)«» 


-r 


^(o,  a+Aa}iis. 


Henesk  proceeding  to  the  limit,  we  get 
(ft(     /»  (f^x,  a)   ,    .  ^,.      ,  dft 


Inttgration  under  the  Sign  of  Inttgration. 

148.  "We  shall  next  consider  the  corresponding  process  called  ^ 
legration  undtr  tht  tign  <f  integration. 

Suppose /^^(i,  a)dx  to  be  repnsentsd  by  «,  then 
^  l/tix,  a)da  y^-J^^x,  a)<fai-«, 

the  same  limits  for  ■  being  taken  in  both  integials. 

Snppose  «!  and  a,  to  represent  the  limiting  values  of  a,  then  the 
precedmg  result  may  be  written 
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•r,  tdoptiiig  the  nsatl  noUtion, 

msiouu*  called  doable  integrals,  and  the  malt  jast  es- 
xaeqniTalent  to  the  statemeDt  that  in  a  doable  integration, 
limits  are  independent  one  of  the  odier,  we  may  effect  the 


become  infinite  within  the 


Sache: 
bblishi 
wben  the 

integrations  in  either  order  without  altering  the  result 
It  is  easily  seen  that  the  preceding 

tangned  limits  of  intesimtion. 

'  Bjr  aid  of  this  principle,  from  a  definite  integral  iuTolriog  constant 
pmmeten  ve  can  often  obtain  others  by  the  method  of  integiation 
vith  respect  to  one  of  its  parameters. 
(1)  for  example,  if  the  integral 

^.-"eosfafo-j^.., 

he  integrated  vith  respect  to  a  between  the  limits  a  and  $,  xn  get 

M      i COS«d»-llog-^^j^. 

(S)  If  the  same  eqoation-be  integrated  with  respect  to  h  between 
the  limits  a  and  0,  we  get 

/'.—  ^ejS.fa-tan-'i. 

Ob  msHng  a— 0  in  this,  it  becomes 

A       »    "•    a  • 

pnrided  a  is  poaitiTe. 
(S)  Again,  if  the  definite  integral  ({  188} 

/*r       ix  w  - 

J^    l  +  «cos*"vi-i.* 
be  int^rated  with  nspeet  to  a,  between  the  Uinita  0  and  sin  a,  we 
-e* 

/^log(l  +  sin.eoei)  ^_^_ 
y^  coe  a 

(4)  Kext,  if  the  equation 

h  iniegtated  with  respect  to  •  between  the  limits  ■  and  A  we  get 

(J)  To  find  the  value  of  the  integral 

If  a  be  snbatitated  for  x,  we  baTe,  since  the  Talne  of  the  integral 
plainly  remains  unaltered. 


Hence,  integrating  with  respect  to  X  between  the  limiti  0  ind<e, 
we  bars 


Consequently  v\\lV;  i.4.,J    «"    «b— 1V»"- 

140.  In  many  cases  an  ;in1cnow)i  integral  can  be  tedneed  to  an 
tlemcntiry  form  by  differentiation  under  the  sign  of  integration. 
)  For  example,  let 


Jo     a-Jl-t* 


du  _   /I  

ia'A     (l+a' 


<b 


^    ...-T,  - '     .       .  ,     (Ex.  6, 1  USX 
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yo  constant  is  added,  sinre  u— 0  when  a—O. 

150.  A  modification  of  this  method  of  dctcrminicg  definite 
integrals  is  founded  on  the  transformation  of  a  simple  integral  into 
a  doable  integral,  and  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  integration, 

(1)  For  example,  when  z  is  positive,  we  have 


1      /■" 

— -/    '-"iy . 

-  •'0 

.".    /     (fa:—/     tmaxix/     c-idy 

Jo         »  yo  Jo 

.J^dy^c-r,^ax  &-^-^ -| ,      «  146) 


sin'»  ' 


(2)  Kext,  to  find  the  value  of 

«_/Tiogf.^±»a4)-^. 

yo         °\a-DBmt/sint 

Here,  from  the  elementary  equation 

,       «n  +  n      /^    imndx        ^, 

log  — — /    — 3 i-r  ,   Where  m : 

'  m  -  n  yo     m'-  » V 

.  ,     /a  +  iaintX     /*■    Saisinf 

Jo   Jo    »  -  *"  eui  • 
Hence,  inverting  the  order  of  integration,  we  get  ({  133) 

Jo    -sJcf-V^  \aj 

Similarly  we  get 

p  log  f  ii±»«!L4  )rin  >d»-w-^f^  . 
yo  V  o  -  6  sm  » /  6 

Ex.  3.     Again,  by  aid  of  the  equation 

*       i/*        -A     /*     oisinldi 

it  is  readily  seen  that 


y^'iui-*  (—toi  »)"«>  »<M- 


y  \/i?TF"-a 


ISl.  Lagrangt'i  7AA>r«m.— That  Lagrange's  scries  (]  511)  can  be 
established  by  the  integral  calculus,  and  its  remainder  after  any 
number  of  terms  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  definite  integral,  was 
shown  by  M.  Popoff  {^Compia  rendus^  16G1).  His  demonstration 
has  been  transformed  into  a  simple  ehape  by  U.  Zolotareff,  in  tli* 
following  manner. 

Let  M—x•^y^^),  and  suppose  the  definite  integral 

/"'{y«(«)  +  »-»}"F'(«)rfu 
represented  by  «« then  we  get  by  differentiatidn 


ds. 


-'t^'  {M»)+'-«}"'r{u)du-y[i,{x)yr{x) 


-«.-i-»"{#(«)}T(x). 
If  we  make  n~l,  we  have 

s,-y0<«)F'(«)  +  ^  ; 

but  «,-F(s)-F(«)  ; 

,-.   r(s)-r(i)+y««)r(»)+^. 

In  like  manner,  if  n-2,  we  get 
Consequently 

Tw-nx)+v<Kx)nx)+jL  ^[{*(»)}«F'(«)]  +^  ^ . 

Again  t^.J^{t{x)}'nx)+l.^. 

and  soon. 
Henoe  we  deduce  finally 
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F(»)-F(x)+-2-*{x)r(«)  +  J^2  ^[{^WJ'PW] 


Thi*  b  La^nge'i  aeriu, — in  irhioh  the  lemoindar  iftar  •  terms 
ia  exhibited  in  the  fonn 

DiteimtiMioiu  IritgraU. 
\i±  The  integral  ealcnlns  fnrniehee  many  example*  of  diieon- 
tinuooi  fonctiona.     Far'example 

/-.ina«eo.>;^_     /-'.in(«+t>.  /-»in(»-8>»^ 

/e  «  %  »  Vo  « 

'Whan  a+i*nda -tare  both  positiTebeaeh  of  the  latteriat^jnla 
(1 148)  ia  eqnal  to  -^  •    Hence  we  hare— 
irhena>»,  y^einaxcoato         _, 

•i»lwhena<»,      /"  ^^«»L^<b,-0. 

If  a—),  tbeTalne  of  the.integral  becomes—  . 

Hen  we  have  an  example  of  a  i^inction  of  two  rariables  a  and  i, 
changing  its  valae  •nddenly  when  I,  Tarring  in  a  continnou  manner, 
becomes  equal  to  or  greater  than  a.  This  singularitr  has  bean  in- 
genionsl^  utilised  for  the  poipoae  of  obtaining  the  Tsloes  of  certain 
definite  integrals.    For  example,  let 


-/ 


"  sin  ax  cos  bz 


dx; 


thsn,  nnee  «oO  when  a  is  less  thsa  t,  and  «-7  iHtsn  <»^  *• 
lim 

A  Jo  «  2 

Bat  /"*«-««in(»B<ii--2_,   (1184); 

.Again,  considering  >  as  Tsriable, 

yo       yo  ye        «  yo 

Hence^  if  (<a^  we  have 
if  t>a,  wehave    / 


"  sin  09)  sin  te 


dx. 


"  tin  ox  sin  te 


dx- 


sin  ocssio  te 


:<fa-^ 


^f 3 

Conseqnently/*  "inaarinto^  ^  ^^^  to-tmnjtlpliedby  the 
yo  ar  ■  a 

smaller  of  the  nnmben  a  and  b. 
Jifffoa,  let  us  consider  the  definite  integral 


BeiewehaTa 

(a-tcos«rVto 
-2atoa*s-fP 


/^    (a.-teoe«)<to    ' 


y  PCs 


Soicoec+i* 


a*  -  2ii6  coa  « 


tf)*- 


tfl-V 
3a 


^  s>  ■  o*  - 1* /' ^ 

~So       Say  «^-8ai  eoex+S'' 

»!A ^? .-i  to->  r^  t.a-5-'^ 

y  a>-2aieose+6>     a  \a^    -  3  / 


.Agsin  (Ex.  8,  (  118). 

a'-2ai  cos  x'+**~o'- 


-2ai  cos  X 
Aocordinglx,  if  a'  >  &*, 

Sa^    a'.-2ai'coss+i*''8a' 
If<^<i',  wshsTe 

a*-Vr*  dm  w_ 

iaJt  a»-8a»oos<e+i'~"S«' 


Cooaeqaantly,  when  a*  -  )*  >  0, 

/**  (a-too*g)<fe   _il{ 

whena'-i*<0, 

(g  - 1  cos  e)<to       . 
r,   o'-aoJcoax+M""' 


•ndwliaia-^ 


^   I 


/•'a(l-co.x)dx_l    /-^.w. 
/>     8a*(l-cosx)    2aj^  2a 

nie  eompaiiaon  of  these  three  cases  shows  that  if  &  be  snppossd 
to  Taij  in  a  eontinuoos  manner  bom  a  valne  lees  thsn  a  to  a  Taloa 
greater  than  a,  the  integral 


wffl 


/"  (a  - 1  coa  z)dx 
Jt    a*-2ateaee+i* 

for  i— a-A,  a,  a-t-A  the  Tslnes  X  ,   X    0.    It  ia 
o      2o 


aooordinglj  a  disoontinttous  fonctioii. 

EaUrioM  IrUtgraU, 
153.  The  following  definite  integrals, 

/^■■->(l-»)»-'<6s,     /^s-W-Vfa, 

were  first  studied,  under  a  modified  form,  by  Enler,  who  devoted 
several  memoirs  to  the  inreatigation  of  their  pn>perti<!S,  Thiy  were 
afterwards  fully  diacuaaed  by  Leeendre,  by  whom  they  were  styled 
Eulerian  integnls  of  the  first  anil  second  species  respectively,  Th« 
latter  integral  ia  now  regarded  aa  the  fundamental  one,  to  whidi 
the  other  ia  reducible,  aa  ahall  be  presently  ahown. 
In  the  eaae  where  «  is  an  integer  we  plainly  have 

f    «-«a«-iA>-1.3.8  , . .  i»-|». 

The  integral  is  in  all  eases  a  function  of  « ;  and,  when  » is  fraa> 
tional,  it  is  regarded  aa  a  distinct  tranacendantal  ftinctiott.  It  was 
distinguished  by  the  eymbol  V  by  Legendre,  thus : — 


r(»)-y^*«-i 


a'-ija 


This  is  now  nsnsUy  called  the  Oamma-AHidim,  but  sometimes, 
however,  the  Paetorial  I'unction,  a  name  suggested  by  Arbogast,  and 
SDbseqnently  adopted  by  Kramp  and  others 
■       -     %8116), 


Moreover,  since  (Ex.  6, 


/ 


we  have  f  (n  -(- 1]  -  itr(»). 

This  may  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  property  of  gamma- 
limctions,  and  by  aid  of  it  the  calculation  of  all  such  fbnctiona  ia 
reduced  to  the  caae  where  the  parameter  n  is  comprised  between 
any  two  consecutive  integers.  The  values  of  r(n),  or  rather  of  log 
r(n),  were  tabulated  to  twelve  decimal  placea  by  Legendre  in 
his  TraiU  da/onetiotu  elliptiqtut,  tome  2,  ch.  16,  corresponding  to 
valnee  of  •  increasing  by  intervals  of  -001  between  the  integers 
lead  3. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  r(l)-l,  r(0)-<io,  r(-i»)-co,  a  being 
an  integer.  For  negative  vidnes  of  n,  not  being  integers,  the 
function  hss  a  finite  value. 

The  first  Enlerisn  integral, 

*"-'(l-«)"-'*t. 

Is  evideDtlv  a  funofion  of  its  two  parameters,  m  and  n.    Following 
ffinet  we  ahall  represent  the  intct^  by  the  notation  B(m, »). 
It  is  readily  seen  that 

jT  «--i(l-x)"-ii;-j^  ••-Kl -«)--»*», 
.■.    Bim,  •)-B(ii,  m). 

Its  valne,  when  either  ni  or  » is  a  positive  integer,  can  be  immedi- 
.ately  found.  .lor,  suppose  »  a  positive  integer,  then  ({  123}  wo 
have  ,   .• 

By  aneoessivs  spplieation*  we  get 

/*«»-Vl     n-v-v^-         (n-iyn-i) 1 /-l       ,^ 

y^^Hl-»V  '*»-(m+;-lXm.H»-3)...(m+l)/   *"-''" 
1.2.8...(«-1) 

"  «)i(«»+ix«»+aj . . .  fut+n-ij 
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let  a  -  /i  1m  nil»titatod  for  a,  and  we  get 

/*.-« f«-»«4.<  rin  ib-\r^-1J.-    ''W    _r(n)(a  +  a)' 


47 


The  ODmeponding  leralt  vhen  m  ie  an  integer  is  obtained  bj 
intsrcfajnging  the  letters  m  and  it. 

Te  BOW  proceed  to  show  that  B(in,  n)  caninaUeaaesbeazpraaied 
ja  gunatt-nuietiona.    for  if  we  aabatitate  aas  for  s  in  the  equation 

««gat  r(»)-/*«-'Wx'->ifo, 

.-.  r(ii)/"«-i— »«b-/"/"«-o+nj»+«->*-vto&. 
y*  yo  yo 

Let  <(l-f  z)— y,  and  we  get 


Eeoce 
Kelt  let 


r(m)r(«)   /•"  «•- «;& 

•—I 


r(m  +  i»)  Jo     (1  + 


a)ii»t<« 


TiS' 


...    B(«.«)-C2!^). 

r(m  +  ») 
TUa  fondamental  relation  ia  due  to  Eoler. 
Again,  ifn— l-a,  we  get  from  the  preceding 

If  s-i,  tUa  bMsomea  lYD-N/iT. 
Thia  remit  agreea  with  ^  148,  for,  if  we  write  «*  for  a;, 

m)-/"'4-'x-itb!-2/"'t-''tU. 

IM.  ICany  definite  integrala  are  reducible  to  ganusa-ibnctioni^  of 
wUch  a  few  elementary  caaea  art  here  given. 
(IJ  To  ezpreea  the  definite  integral 


Z' 


ain»->»  co8"->«(i» 


ingamma-fhnetiona. 
Let  X— ain*<,  and  the  integral  tranifonu  into 

(2)  To  find  ths  rains  of 

Let  a^»i»  and  flte  tnmifonned  integral  ia 

—  /    a  ..-'(l-t)'*-— — V^-^^ 7T- 

"^0  ^       ^         •     r(rM-l+!5±i) 

(t)  If  in  the  bit  r-  -},  we  get 


z)>. 


(4)  «'^(a-«)-(«-/JHlB. 

I«t  x—^+(«-jB)^  and  we  readily  find 

(6)  To  prove  4heeqtutiona 

/"«-^i"-»  CO*  *!<»»— 22L^  a»n»  ; 
/»  (o"+»«)l 

r't-'V-^tia.  he  <iz.    '^^"^  .  ain  «• ; 

*ben  •-tu->  ^— \ 
la  the  eqoatian 


If  t_a  tan  f,  we  have 
a 


i-ain« 


/*«-"(ooa  to+<  ain  »«)«•-><*«-  _S5L.  (cos  b»+<  ain  b«X 
•'•  (a«+J»)» 

Hence  the  propoaed  eqnationa  are  obtained  by  ecjnating  ths  real 


and  imaginary  parte  raapsctiTely. 
(0) 


«o»te«B"-J<fe-S5lcoa?? 

g  *•        a 


JT' 


ain  faitf'-Vfe-I^ainJ?. 
»  J"         a 

Thea*  follow  ftom  the  preceding  by  making  »-0. 

A  more  rigorooa  demonatration  of  this  and  of  ths  pieoading 
example  will  be  found  in  Serret'a  Caloul  imUaral,  pp.  194-1S8. 

(7)Fii>dtheTalaeof 

h™.-™  r(i)r(..i)--^. 


it  ia  eaailT  aaan  that 


ain- 


■«-» 


.    2«            .    («-l>r 
'Bin  —  ...  ain^ '- 


• n 

But  it  ein  be  shown,  by  Irigessmetiy,  that 

dn-ain-...daS--j-=-j^, 


(8)FioT*tbat 


X" 


oosS  cos  nf  <M  — 


8*+'  -./m+n 


(2») 


r(?!t±i+i)r(2±2-i) 


156.  Vensxt  proceedto  show  that  r(n)admita  of  being  exhibited 
as  tha  limit  of  toe  prodnct  of  an  infinite  number  of  factora,  a  form 
which  waa  adopted  by  Gkuiss  as  ths  delnitton  of  tha  firaction. 

If  in  tha  ei^uation 

wa  mib  c*«*%  ws  gst 

r(.,./(logl)-«*.  ^ 

Bat  ((  es,'  Xz.  »)  log  —  b  the  limit  of  >>(l-s'')whenfiiiia«Hst 
beyond  limit. 

.'.  r(«)-iim./."-j(^(i -»")"■'* 

-Km.  i/'/^l^-HX-yY'^y,  making  a- j". 


r(*}-lim./>'*. 


1. a. s. 


<>  (|lS»i 


II .  (n+1)...  (»+/«) 
when  fi  b  inenaaed  indefinite^'. 

Aa  aa  application  of  thu  definition  of  TM  auppaae  n+I 
%-l  itspeeUTely  aubatitntad  for  n,  and  we  rnidily  obtain 

lX»ii)'V(«+o  -(^-5X*-(5TI5«)(*-(ST2?)-- 
-frin^. 

IT  • 

by  a  well-known  trigonometrical  relation. 
If  we  make  •—  1,  thu  givea 


and 


1X1-1)1X1  +  0-^ 


U 


sin  Zt' 


.•.^Wl-J)-- 


•  iMbafinsi 


168.  Again,  if  w«  make  e-oa^  we  get 


,  IXmjIXiO 
"^     T(S+»J 
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'i  fit  Pi  It  being  alwajn  poaitiTa,  oa  before,  then  Till 

Thii  foUowi  Tithont  difflcnltj  from  the  preceding  by  aatmidiig 
(  — j'-a^,   [■^V-y',...,  and  tben  nuking  n'+y'+a'... -w. 


Thia  result  can  bo  readily  lepneaented  a*  •  theonm  in  doable 
Integntion,  as  followa. 
If  the  double  integral 

be  taken  for  all  positive  volnes  of  x  and  y  subject  to  the  condition 
C't-y<a,  its  valno  is  represented  by 
r(m)r(«) 
f(m+ii+l) 
For,  considering  x  as  conatant,  and  integrating  with  res{>eot  to  f 
between  the  limits  0  and  <i-«^  the  Taloe  of  the  double  integral 
becomes 

0-+"   r(«)r(in-l) 


*«-«(« -«)"<fa.  or  -^  ix„;;+i)  • 


rwrcn) 


by  Dirichlet'  (LiouviiUs  Journal,  1839),  and  extended  to  a  large 
cuss  al  multiple  integrals  by  the  followii 


rCm+H+l)  ' 
result,  first  given  by  Eoler,  vas  generalized 
■    "  ■,  1889),  and  oxten'   '  ' 

following  theorem. 

in  which  the  variables  a,  y,  ^  Ac,  are  always  podtiTii,  and  ralgect 
only  to  the  condition 

x+y+t.  . .  <!,' 

r(or(m)r(n) . . . 


Let 


then 


V-* 


r(l  +  «  +  m  +  i».  .  .  )■ 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  show  that  the  theorem  ii  tnw  in  the 
case  of  three  variables,  x,  y,M;  (.4.,  let 


subject  to  the  foregoing  conditions. 

Integrating  with  respect  to  i^  considering  z  and  y  constants, 
we  get 

V  -  i/^- VKl  -  «  -  »)"<'a*y . 

in  which  «  and  y  are  positive,  and  sutgect  to  the  condition  z  -t-  y  <  1. 
If  wo  next  integrate  with  respect  to  y,  between  the  limits  0  and 
1  -  :^  we  have 

/'-V-.<l-«-y)^ry-(l-,)^^^. 
Accordingly 

r(m  +  ii  +  l;/(, 

_  r(CT)r(n)  ixprcm+n+i),   r(or(m)r(it) 

"r(ii»+»+l)  r(<+m  +  n+l  "r(/+m+»+l)' 

158.  The  preceding  theorem  when  extended  to  •  niiables  can  be 
atated  somewhat  more  generally,  viz.,  it 

"^-fff-  ■  ■  e"- V*-"*"-' . . .  <*My«& . ... 

where  z,  y,  s  ate  always  podtire  and  sntgect  to  tbo  condition 

m,$,y,.,,p,t,r,...  being  positive  quantities,  then  we  shall 
have 

-•••       r(,»i..=,i...) 

TUt  readily  tollowi  from  the  preceding  by  making 

In  the  case  of  three  .ariables  this  theorem  contains  a  Urge  num- 
ber of  results  relative  to  volumea,  centres  of  gravity,  moments  of 
Inertia,  &e. 

The  remarkable  elegance  and  generality  of  Dirichlsf  s  theorem 
immediately  attracted  notice,  and  his  results  were  speedily  extended 
by  lionvilfe,  Catalan,  Leslie  Ellis,  and  other  mathenuiticians  of 
distinction.  Of  the  results  thus  established  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  giving  Lionville's  extension  of  Dirichlef  s  theorem 
(UowMUt  Jeumal,  1889). 

when  0^  y,  (  an  always  poritiv*  and  tnbjeot  to  the  nonditioa 

_(fy*(i)'*(7)'^<*'' 


^  g-yy  . 


/[•)rf». 


A  few  examples  an  added  for  illnstration. 

(1)  The  value  of  ^/(/riig^da^ib^.  . .  (tza,  when  «i, «) .  .  .  z.  are 
subject  to  the  oon(Ution 

■•■l-ej-fz; . . .  +zS<W, 


B*  <? 


(8)  'Tht  nlos  of 


■FT) 


(fai<fz, .  .  .  (fe. 


extended  to  all  pontiva  valnea  of  the  variables  for  which  &e 
expreasion  is  real,  is 


{<)  The  Tabn  of 

/T^-'iy-t^H-rdxdy 

extended  to  all  positive  values  for  which  c-i-y<ft  ia 

(4)  The  vain*  of 

for  all  teal  values  of  the  expreasion,  m  and  y  being  poatttre^  b 

?(;■■)• 

(5)  Til*  vain*  of 

Jj(jiy-^-hr-VxdydM 
ertended  to  all  podtiva  values  of  z,  y, «  contained  within  the  elUpioid 

r(^^%i)     • 

(<)  Ftorethat 

jM        vi-z;-«;. . .-«:  ^^ 

when  ertended  to  all  values  subject  to  the  condition 
«{+a^...+«J<l, 


■  dx,. 


iisqnalto 


/[faXi  -«3»"'<* 


whan  _      *-V<»J+»!+-  •  •  +»»• 

l£9.  We  shall  not  give  a  short  account  of  Legendn's  formnia 
for  the  calculation  of  Iw  rp  +z). 

Adopting  Qauas's  dennition,  substituting  z+1  for*,  and  taking 
the  logariuffls  of  both  sidea  of  the  equation  of  i  IK,  we  get 

loglXz-H) 

-lim.|«  log  M  -  log(l  +  y)-log(l+|)...  -log^l+i)|  . 

If  now  e  lie  betweea  +1  and  - 1,  we  may  snbstitats  their  w*n« 
known  exptndons  icir  log  f  I ->■  Y  j  >  log  M  ^.  |.^ , . . 

Hcneih  npnaanting  the  indefinite  series 
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l<«It»+l)- -rr+iv''- Jv'+1«««*-- •  •  *«•. 
vban  7  ngnMiiti  tlia  limit «( 

}+i+i+.,.+-i-log^ 

wbcB  ^  ii  indaSnit^  IneiMMd.    Thii  limit,  irliOM  Importaiie* 
ni  fint  noticed  by  loiler  {Aela  Petrnpolit,  1784),  ii  now  nnuUr 
olbd  Afar"!  OnuteiU. 
it  wa  ehanga  th*  Bgn  of  a  in  tha  pnoeding  tqiuUon  it  Ixoonui 
log  r(l -«)-■ yCB  +  iv^  +  Jf^+Jfjr'  +  kc; 
»,.  1X1+.)      {r(l+.)}«      [r(H-«)]'dnCT 

^^      r(i-a)~«r(a!)r{i-«)"         ov 

Hence  m  hare 

iogr(i+»)-ii«g;^-(r»+i»i»'+*v'+.  •  •). 

Ifiin,  by  loguitfam^ 

Conaeqaently 
Ik  ro+.>=i  lot  ~;  -i  ton  (i±i)+a-T)»-«i»-l)««-i«.-»)«' . . . 


-lit 


dna 


■^'^  fTi+V-V'-V'- 


it  the  conatuite  e^  e^^ 

ch  torn  can  De  calcnlated  to  any  noniKd 
■nmlier  of  plaoea  of  dwlmala      Accordingly ,  whan  the  Taloe  of 


It  it  cealjr  iMrthat  iha  constants  e^e^  kc,  bna  a  rapidly  d»- 


aeaeiDK  aenas,  in  which  each  term  can  be  calcnUted  to  any  leonired 
■nmher  of  places  of  deeimala.  Accordingly,  whan  the  Tains  of 
EaWe  constant  7  has  been  determined,  a  aerirn  of  valuea  of 
kg  r(I + x)  can  be  eompnted  tram  Hkt  foregoing  aqoatioa,  and  tiios 
tabnlated. 

Again,  sines  T  (  —  )_^,  the  Tains  of  y  may  be  calenlatad  by 


gmn.  sines  rr|)-5^,tl 
king  X— i  in  the  preceding  : 


Bat  (1 118). 


making  x—i  in  the  preceding  formula  ;  by  this  means  its  Talne  is 
iannd  to  bs  0-677216M49  to  ten  dedmal  ^acei 

On  Oa  InUgraU  Hz,  Etx,  Btx,  oniOtT. 
IM.  HsTing  tbns  arrired  at  a  determination  of  Baler's  constant, 
we  shall  letnra  to  the  consideration  of  tho  logarithmio  integral 
and  other  tianaeendents  introdnced  into  S  ISl. 
Adopting  Uie  notation  of  that  artiola,  wa  hare 
ft-t        /"'«-"" 
U{»"1-/    -7*"/    ~^**>  '"tl"g  m  for  a ; 

.-.    Ll(a-)-LKa-»)-yr''"'' ;*••<<» 
,-.   U(«-^-lJ(«-»)-logar-logy+/^L:li^<|,.y*lriJrrf„. 

-/*{i+a-«)+(i-«)»+,.,  +a-«)»-"}<*« 

-1+1+4+.. .  +1 

If  now  wa  snpposa  y  to  increaas  beyond  limil^  obaerring  that  in 
that  case  lia-'-O,  and  that  7 -limit  of  l+i+|+.  ..  +  --Iogy 
whan  |r—<e,wa  get 


ir«  aaxt  pmcMd  to  show  that 


J0» 


4». 


X 


V«»-(l-«i)i'. 


<{« 


nsiiha*  wkn  y  beeome*  inHnitaly  great 
So  jrars  ais,  w*  obasrra  that,  since  « lies  between  0  tad  1, 

a-«>l-«.    .".  a-»">(l-«)». 


Also  a*>l+»,    .•.  (l-u)<">l-u«,. 

hence  l-(l-«)Je»"<l-(l-tt')»<v»«, 

.•.    a-»"-(l-ii)»<yu%-«». 

Consaqnaatly      /*  ''"'^'"'duKy/  <u-«itf». 


A^iin, 


-'0 


<i«-<«t{ii  — {l-a-»)-«-»-0  iriwn  >-•• 
0  » 


/ 


!,->.- (1-,), 


4u 


vanishes  at  the  same  time. 

Hence 

Again 


Li(a-')-y+log«-/  i^^du. 

y»      «   '"J.  ^'  i.a"+i.8.8" 


.)*• 


•O^  '1.2.8 


li{a-)-7+log«-«+Jj51 


s^ 


+»«. 


'1.8.8^ 
Again.  Li(^y^'':^  «  ^7^* 

-«-[/:-=?>/t-'] 

when  a  Ttaishea. 

...    UCa.-lin.[/:-^+/'^]-/-'i^* 

Jt    *     y*  * 

Let  (••am,  and  Ihis  becomes 


henoe 


Li(.0-U(«-)+/"  ^^^i» ; 


ti(a')-7+  log«+«+ij^  +  tj-^+*o. 
Tliis  and  the  preceding  can  be  repreeeuted  by  the  sin(^  formaU 


JEi»-lJ(.-)-7+ilog(a^)+«+i^  +  i- 


i+ke. 


-r- 


'1.2"  '1.2.8 

The  expansion  for  the  sine-integral  can  be  readily  obtainecl,  fa 
we  hare  by  definition 

'ainaj 

a 

hence,  snbetitating  the  ordinary  ezpanaion  for  iin  s,  and  iategiat- 
ing  between  t]ie  limits  propoaed,  we  get 

Again,  if,  in  the  equation  already  prOTed 

JM*-)-^^'-^i*'y+i  log  M-'+lo"  *i:^8+**' 

we  substitute  to  for  c^  it  becomes 

'*':^«-7+Jlog(x«)-&-i^+ l^+ta, 

'^coszu-tsin  »< 


/ 


/' 


■  du-y+i  log  (a«)-i»-J(ft 


Henoc^  equating  the  real  parts  on  both  sides,  we  gst 

— j^«*«-7+llog(a»)-iY;5  +  JlXi:5- 

Consequently 

The  serersl  seriee  hers  arriTed  at  are  readily  seen  to  be  een- 
Tergent  for  all  real  raluea  of  x,  end  by  aid  of  them  the  Talnea  of 
Six,  Sia^  Ciz  for  different  Tslnes  of  the  arvnment  n  can  be  tabulated. 

Such  tables  hare  been  conatmeted  by  Boldner,  Bidone,  Brat- 

XIII  —  a 
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lehneidCT,  ScMSmflcli,  and  otberai    The  moat  ncent  and  complete 

tablai  an  tlioae  of  Mr  J.  W.  L.  Glaialier,  already  referred  to  (8  ISl). 

161.  The  raluea  of  lome  definite  integrals  can  be  best  determined 

by  tianaforming  tbem  into  infinUt  mrie$.     Thia  atatement  will  be 


llnatnted  by  one  or  two  ezamplea. 
(1)  To  find  /'^^' 

Eere^  when  x  ia  leaa  than  noity, 


da. 


bot 
oonieqaently 


^ftf  _log(,(l+»+a*+  . ,  .+i^+  he.); 


/ 


--a+i+t+-..) — T' 


(S)  In  like  manner  it  can  be  ahown  that 

M     l  +  »  12  Vo     \^  8 

(»)  Again,  to  find  /V"*''".""'  dm. 

Jd   a+»)log» 

Itepladng by  ita  darelopment,  we  get 


— »"-»-(»-«-(«»»-ai>-«)+«f4-i-«^-«-^o»+i-«^-«)  , . . 


l+« 

Gonaeqnently  (Ex.  4,  (  148) 

<a+a)(a+4) .  . .  (8-<0(4-a)  . . . 
(l-oXl  +  oXS-aXS +  «).•• 

-logtan^. 

Ity  a  known  formnla  in  trigonometry. 

163.  ConTenely,  an  infinite  aeriaa  can  in  many  caaea  be  tiana- 
formed  bito  a  definite  integral,  and  thos  eTalnated. 

For  example,  auppoae 

S-l+t-t-f+»+A-*«. 

1         /•* 
HeiCk  ainoe  ^      .-/    a^<b,  we  hare 
Sa-t-lyo 

In  like  manner  we  get 

1    ij.i    j_a._i.  /'l-a^j      » It's/a 

Again,  the  aeriea 

~J>(|>+1)...  0>+n)'''(p+m)(p  +  m+l).  ..  0»+m+n) 
tan  be  repreaented  by  a  definite  integral. 
Hera 

! /yi-'r^-'^. 

l.S.S...it^        l-«i" 
We  now  proceed  to  gire  a  few  appUcationf  of  the  etlcnlni  to 
geometiical  problema, 

Anat  (^PUmt  Ovntt. 
MS.  If  aplanecnrrebeieferTedtorectangnlaraxeaotooordinatea, 
the  area  between  the  cnnre,  tbe  axia  of  Z,  and  two  ordinatea  corre- 
(ponding  to  tUk  abeciaue  a  and  b  ia  npreaented  by  the  definite 
integral 


/ 


ydt). 


Hence  if  «»^s)1)eUw  a^nationof  theaiim,the  anais  qnntion 
ia  denoted  by 

Ttaa.  tiiii  molt  it  foUowi  that  vraiy  deflnita  integitl  may  be 


/• 


repreaented  b^  an  area.  And  it  ia  leen  at  once  that  all  the  example* 
hitherto  conaidered  admit  of  geometrical  interpretation. 

In  the  above  formula  the  ordinate  ia  snppoaed  poeitiTe  for  all 
pointa  of  the  cnrre  between  the  limiting  absciaaai.  The  modifiw- 
tion  when  the  ciure  cuta  the  axis  of  a  can  be  readily  anppliad. 

£b.  1.  Let  the  cnrre  be  an  ellipee^  repreaented  by  the  eq,nation 

Here  y  -  -Vo'-e* ;  and,  it  a;,  y  be  >^| 

the  ooordinatea  of  the  point  P  (fig.  7), 
the  ana  APK  ia  repreaented  by  ttie 
integral 


l/'v?^3^to. 


ngr. 


Let  ■— •  ooa  ^,  and  the  integral  tiuufoinna  into 


«ln'«rf#-^(*-ain  *  eca  ^)-^coa-»f -^ 


Hence,  the  ana  of  the  elllpti«  aeotcr  AFCPj  la  eqnal  to 


If  the  eectoiial  area  AFOPj  be  lapnaented  bj  I^  Ilia  peoedinji 
reanltglrea 


8 


i- 


■ill— 


8 


or  — — eoa  ^  ,    -^--ain^,     where  ^-i- 

Xb.  i.    Tlia  equation  of  a  hyperbola  refemd  to  ibi  axai  if 

Aeeordin^y,  if  ai,y  be  the  ooordinatea  of  the  point  P  on  the  emt;;^ 
(fig.  8),  the  area  APK  ia  repreaented  by  


-?-f'»«(M)- 


Conieqtientfy  the  area  of  the  hyperbolic  aeetor  AOP  b  lepn- 
eentedby 

Thia  relation  haa  given 
rise  to  a  daas  of  axpreaaioni 
called  hyptrMic  fittutioiu. 
Thus,  if  S  denote  the  area 
of  the  hyperbolic  aactor 
APCP„  we  have 

8-rtlog(f-+-f). 

a      i 
Henoe,  firom'  ^  eqna- 

tion 

4-1^-1 

^        JS       * 


flft& 


raget  £._£._«-» 

a      > 

let  .4*^  i«pr«Mnted  br  c^  and  wa  bare 


«•+«- 


f- 


In  analogy  with  the  formn]»  tat  the  elUpae  the  ezpTtanow 

a    '       a 

are  callsd  the  hyperboliB  ooaine  and  hjperboUe  line  of  v  nqpto- 
tivdy,  and  are  nanaUy  written  coah  «^  auut «;  and  w«  hare 

— -ooahv,       -¥— ainb«> 

u  0 

Again,  for  aim]dicit7,  the  hyperbola  may  be  aaaomad  aqnilaiwil, 

and  a-i-1 ;  in  thia  caae  the  equationa  beooma 


K— coah'v,    yoainh*. 
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np.Muitad  by  APCPp 

Iko,  hj  mdogr,  we  vrito 

.    .        tink  » 


«•-«-• 


^-1 


,*«. 


ifui^  «t  olrrioiuly  IwT* 

CM  x-ooah  is,     <nn  c-ilnlt  b: 

Betwtm  IkTparbolic  Auctions  lauaj  nUtioni  exist  iiudogons  to 
fLoH  letwMO  ordinary  triKonometrioil  funetiaiu. 
Tor  ezampla,  it  is  euily  seen  that  m  lisTs 

eosh*z-sinli%e— 1 , 

roh  (j!+y)-<»sliaeoeh  v+iinliaafaihir, 

rink  (s-t-yi-aink  ■>  cosh  y -t-eoeli  c  sisli  f, 

eoah  te- 4  oeah^c  -  8  eoah  ■  I 

rinli  tc— 4  rinhHrH-S  sinh  c. 


igafai 


Hence 


^dnb  «— ooah  t , 


4- eoeh  s-aiiili  S!  t 


4-<»tli>- 

ax 


1 

SSPi' 


/(!oali0ib-ainlia,    /sink  •<b-eaalic, 

The  aaalogj  between  liTperbolia  and  trigonometrical  hnotions 
win  aUo  sppeer  ee  followa.  If  we  make  c-eeo  ^  in  tke  equation 
ef  tiie  eviilatonl  kTperbolai^ -«•-!,  we  get  y-taaf.  Conie- 
qaently  aeo  ^-eoek  »,  tan  ^-ainb  «. 

MonoTCT  the  eqnatum  »-log(«+y),  giree 

In  Ob  ease  4  b  called  tke  hmtcNe  amplttvit  U  * ;  and,  hj 
aaale0, we  write  ^—amke.  Abo  wbens— coah  v,  wekaTev— log 
fa+^7?^lX  Ajain,  wbon  y-ainh  •,  we  hare  e-log  (y+Vy»+l). 

KonoTiT,  ainee  •  is  tke  eeetor  whose  oonesponding  hjperbolia 
eoainaiBZ, the oonncziaii between «  andrnuybeiepreeentedbjrtke 
tdation  e-sact  eoah  x. 

Henoe  we  ksTa 

sect  eoaks-log  l»+Vi^-l). 
In  like  muuer  we  get 

sect  sink  s-log  (t+  V?7X), 

sect  tank  z-i  log  1±| . 

This  notatlan  exhibits  the  analogy  between  the  elementary  integrals 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  eran  more  strikingly  when  we  intro- 
duce the  Continental  notation,  are  sin  x^  instead  of  aii-%  ko. 

/I  **• 


Thus 


— ein*>s-ansin0; 

-  log  («+ Vf+P)  -  sect  riah  • ; 


/f 
/r 


_tan-'a— arc  tan  s ; 


'l+al* 

£i  3.  To  tnd  tke  area  ineliided  between  the  diaold  et  Dioolea 
and  ita  aaymptota. 

Tke  eqnjitian  of  this  earre  Is 

^2« -«!)-«•, 
and  that  of  its  ssymptote  is  s-So. 

HsDoe  the  area  in  qnaation  is  rejiTeeented  Of 

I^  c— 2>  ainf,  and  the  integral  becomes 

hole  I 
/x\ 

Ut  -j-ee**;  tteD|^-sln-». 


Henoe  tke  whole  area  is  represented  by 

w 

ii<ji/Trsin"+'«  co»"-»fttt. 


Et  4.  To  find  Uie  whole  area  of  the  com 


iai/T| 


Tie  metkod  of  determining  this  integral  has  been  exhibited  .a 
1122. 

164.  In  the  preceding  examples  the  area  of  anypntion  of  a  piano 
may  be  conceiTcd  as  dinded  into  a  system  of  infinitesimal  rectangles, 
dxdy,  by  linee  drawn  parallel  to  the  axes  of  coordinatea  Accord- 
ingly any  plane  area  may  be  represented  \ij  JJixd]/,  taken  be< 
tween  limits  determined  by  the  boundary  of  the  area. 

Again,  as  in  polar  coordinates,  the  plane  may  be  dirided  by  a 
eystsm  of  circles  having  the  origin  as  centre,  and  also  by  a  s^esi 
of  radii  Tectores  drawn  throngn  the  origin.  .  lo  eneh  eoordinatee 
the  element  of  area  bounded  by  two  circlee  of  radii  ^r  and  r+ifr 
and  by  the  radii  Tectores  corresponding  to  the  anglee  •  and  •  +  di 
ia  plainly  represented  by  rirdt.  Accordingly,  any  plane  area  may 
be  represented  by 

ffrMt 

taken  between  tke  limits  detenhined  by  ita  bonndary. 

Henoe,  if  the  equation  of  a  curve  be  given  in  polar  coordinates, 
tke  ssetorial  ana  8  bounded  by  two  radii,  and  tne  cure  is  repre- 
sented by 


8-i/, 


rt». 


where  a  and  /9  an  tke  Tslnea  of  t  corresponding  to  the  limiting 
ladiL 

(1>  for  example,  la  the  dass  of  spirala  repraaented  by  t~al^,  we 
hare 

2    2)»  +  l 
If  tlM  an*  k*  bouaded  by  the  prime  vector  (-0,  thiag^vea 
o'    »«-+> 


8- 


2    2i»H-l 


Thns  fbr  tke  spiral  of  Arckimedea,  whose  equation  Is  r—at, 

8-£i»-^ 
s-T'^    to- 
la the  spin],  f*-a«,  wa  kare  . 

la  tka  redraoeal  to  tkis  spiral,  Tix.,  r*f -a*,  we  hav« 
8-^log»-a«log(i). 

ia  which  the  sector  ia  reckoned  from  (—1. 

(2)  To  And  ttia  area  d  a  loop  of  the  curve 
i*-a*eoe  ■& 

Herer-Owhanu*--^,  and  r—a  when  n<-0.  Conaeqvestly 
the  area  of  a  loop  is  represented  by 

oy*'coeii»(l», 

and,  accordingly,  ia  — .    It  ia  easily  seen  that  when  n  is. a  pod- 

tive  integer,  the  curve  consists  of  n  loops ;  accordingly  the  entire 
area  of  the  curve  is  a*. 

(S)  To  find  the  area  of  the  loop  of  the  folium  of  DeEcartes,  the 
equation  of  the  curve  being  a* + y*  -  %axy. 

Trusfotming  to  polsr  coordinates,  we  get 

-•»a«  /"T  rfn't  cos'ti* 
"""  ay,      (sin»»+oos'»)'' 
Let  tan  I— «,  and  this  becomea 

»a«  r"    u'dv       ta* 

1<&  If  Itom  any  point  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  any  tangent 
to  a  ourra,  the  locus  of  the  Toot  of  the  perpendicular  u  called  the 
pedal  of  the  curve  with  roepect  to  the  assumed  origin. 

If  »  and  «  be  the  polar  coordinates  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendi- 
eolar'the  sectorial  area  of  the  pedal  curve  is  plainly  lepresonted  by 

0>d, 
taken  between  proper  limita. 

The  following  .remarkable  connexion  between  the  pedal  areas 
with  leepect  to  the  same  oloaed  curve,  for  different  Intemal  origins, 
la  due  to  Bteiner.  Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  pedal  with  respect 
to  the  origin  0,  A'  the  area  for  origin  C,  and^,  /"  the  oorreapondinij 
perpendiciilan,  then  we  hare 


-»/%«A.,     A'-^jAfw. 
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ir,  now,  X,  y  be  the  coordfaiatea  of  0'  with  respect  to  s  pair  of  nctan- 
galti  axes  dia\ni  through  O,  we  ahall  have 

jf-p-xeotu-yaiim; 
therefore 

A'  -  A — i/  (c  cos  ■> + y  sin  «}*(2«  -x/  pcotmim-  y  I  pii^uim. 

Bat 

/va^mdm—x,/     na.*udm-r,/     sinaCOSviitt-O; 
Jo  y»  • 

conseqnentlr         A'-A--|-(ir'+y')-jx-*y , 


where 


'-/• 


p  COS  M  c2m  y  A 


-r 


^  ain  M  (i« . 


Hence  we  infer  that,  if  0  be  £xed,  tht  loeui  (jf  ff,  wtm  On  eerrt- 
ipmding  pedal  area  A'  u  amslatU,  it  a  circU, 

All  the  circles  obtained  by  varying  the  pedal  area  are  concentric. 
Also  the  common  centre  is  the  ]x>int  for  which  the  pedal  irea  is  a 
minimum,  and  the  pedal  area  with  respect  to  any  ongin  exceeds  the 
minimum  pedal  area  by  half  the  area  of  the  circle  whose  radios  is  the 
distance  between  the  pedal  origins.  Hany  interesting  results  may 
be  deduced  from  this  theorem.  When  the  curre  is  not  olosed,  it 
is  easy  to  prove,  as  was  shown  by  Frof.  Saabe  {Crelle,  vol.  1.),  that 
the  locos  of  the  origin  for  pedals  of  equal  areas  is  an  ellipse.  The 
correaponding  theorems  for  the  volumes  of  the  pedals  of  surfaces 
were  investigated  by  Dr  Hirst  (Trantadionr  of  tht  Royal  Soeiely, 
1863).  In  addition  to  o'ther  important  generalizations,  Dr  Hirst  has 
here  proved,  when  the  surface  is  closed,  that  the  locus  of  the  origin 
for  equal  pedal  volumes  is  a  surface  of  the  second  degree. 

Another  remarkable  theorem  of  Steiner'a,  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  areas  of  pedals  and  of  roulettes,  may  be  atated  here. 
fFluH  a  cltaed  cum  rolU  on  a  right  line,  the  area  betieten  the 
right  line  and  the  reulet'e  generated  by  any  point  invariably  eon- 
neeted  villi  the  rolling  curve,  in  a  complete  revoUUion,  it  dottle  the 
area  of  the  pedal  of  the  rolling  curve,  taken  vMh  reipeet  to  tht  gene- 
rating point  at  origin.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  ia  one  point  in 
a  closed  curve  for  which  the  entire  area  of  the  roulette,  described  iu 
a  complete  revelation,  is  a  miiiimum.  Also,  the  area  of  the  roulette 
deacribed  by  any  other  point  exceeds  that  of  the  minimum  roulette. 
by  the  area  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is  the  distance  between  tiie 
points. 

SeetijUtttion  <^  Ourxet. 

166.  The  rectification  of  carves  is  based  oo  the  principle  that  the 
len^  of  an  aro  of  any  curve  is  the  limit  to  which  the  perimeter  of 
an  inscribed  jiolraon  spproachea  when  each  of  its  sides  is  conceived 
to  diminish  ladefinitelv. 

Hence,  if  the  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular  axes  of  coordinatea, 
and  if  dt  denote  the  element  of  the  arc  of  the  carve  at  the  point 
(a,  y),  we  shall  have 

d^-daf+d]^, 
•nd  accordingly 

taken  between  the  limiting  points,  i.e. ,  the  extremities  of  the  arc 
In  like  manner  if  the  curve  be  referred  to  polar  ooordinatea  we 
■hall  have 

.../jl.(-)'{Vor../jV..(*)'|'... 

We  shall  illostrate  these  formaln  by  a  few  simple 
&S,  1.  In  the  ordinary  parabola  a^i>i!py  wo  have 
<fy     c 

a"7' 


»-i/(*'+i^»<«» 


2p    ^  a  "«       p 

Ex.  3.    In  the  more  general  parabolic  carve  lepresented   by 
e*-j)y  we  hare 

dx    p        ' 


»-/'^+pa*'-«Y<fct. 


This  expression  is  capaSle  of  integration  in  a  finite  algebraical  form 
a  123}  for  the  following  values  or2»-2. 


1.4.  ♦.i... 


-,ito.. 


t.*.,  when  n  i* 


I.  1.  I..- 


167,  In  iUnstration  of  the  method  of  rectiftcatian  in  polar  ooof- 
dinates,  we  oosiiiieoce  with  the  spiral  of  Aiebimedei^  r—at. 

Here 


■  i^y{t*+a*)idr . 


This  ahows  that  the  length  of  any  are  ol  this  ipral  Is  eqoal  to 
that  of  a  'correaponding  arc  of  a  parabola. 

This  relation  between  the  spiral  of  Archimedes  and  the  paialiola 
was  diseovered,  according  to  Sir  John  Leslie,  by  Gregoire  8t  Vin- 
cent, before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  (see  Leslie's  Oeometri- 
tal  jinalytit,  p.  42<).     That  a  corresponding  relation  oonnected  Ilia 

parabola  y—pa  «nd  the  splnl  r*-><.  ^-^pl  was  eitaUiahad  hf 

Juhn  Bemonlli  {Ada  £nid.,  1<»1). 

These  results  were  extended  by  Lsrdner  {Algebraic  Otonuby,  pu 
S55),  and  in  their  general  form  may  be  stated  thns : — 

If  from  the  equation  to  any  curve  in  rectangular  eoordinalci 
another  airvi  in  polar  eoordinatei  be  for  tied,  by  nioHng  dy  —  dr 
aiui  dz— rdf,  then  the  length  of  any  art  of  the  leeond  eurvi  iilt  t» 
tjualttthatofthecorreipondingareqfthtjtrtteurv.  AUoOutto- 
lorittl  ana  cf  Ov  ueond  curve  will  be  half  the  area  bounded  by  tht 
eorreipondivg  y  onfina<e>  m  (hefint  curve. 

These  relations  can  be  immediately  establiahed. 
'  As  an  example,  the  right  line  y—mx  gives  by  this  tianstanua- 
tion  the  logatithmie  apiral  r— «"*.     Hence  we  ran  always  obtain 
a  portion  or  a  right  line  equal  in  length  to  any  arc  o{  iiua  spiral, — 
a  reaalt  which  is  obvious  otherwise. 

Again,  bom  the  elltpse 

^+^-lw«gete-iVr:?, 


»    V^-y*' 

Hence  the  differential  equation  of  the  tranaformed  eazn  ia 
a       dr 


dx-- 


dt-- 


r-htnaf-l, 

a 


bom  whieli  we  get 

where  ( is  measnied  &om  the  line  which  ooiTespcnds  to  tlia  m^ci 
axis  of  the  ellipse.     Accordingly,  the  rectification  and  qnadratnrs 

of  thia  latter  curve  is  the  same  as  for  the 

ellipse.     This  can  also  be  shown  inune-       <i 
dialely  otherwise. 

168.  Whenever  the  pedal  sqnation  of  a 
carve  (g  165)  can  be  found,  there  Is  an- 
other ffenerid  formula  for  its  rectifies 
tion,  which  may  be  proved  thus. 

In  fig.  9  lot  OS  be  the  perpendicnlar 
let  fall  on  the  tangent  at  any  iioint  P 
on  a  carve,  and  OS'  the  perpendicular 
on  the  tangent  at  a  consecutive  point  Q; 
and  snpposeOK-j),  angle  AON-*,  and  PN-t. 
Then         PQ-As,    angle  SOIf-A«,    A<-QN'-PH. 


Fig.  8. 


Hence  *-Um.5I±I9,    « -1^.321: 

S»  Am       '   dm  A. 


VS 


But 
hence 


dt     dt 
dm    dm 


PT + T<J + PN  -  QH'- ni  -  TIP  5 


-lim, 


TN-TN' 


Am 


-iiu.^-oir-;. 


Aoeordin^ly,  if  •,  and  m,  be  the  valaea  of  •■  corresponding  to 
the  extremities  of  the  aro  «,  and  (,,  <,  the  corresponding  values  of 
t,  we  have 


—h-tt^-J^pdm. 


This  theorem  !s  dne  to  Legendre.    In  ita  application  it  ii  well  ta 
observe^  that 

^-lim.^'-Um.TH'-«. 

For  example,  in  the  parabola  we  have 

a     _     .     ^    asinn 

■'^"cosa'    *■     dm"  axftt 

Henosk  if  «  be  neasared  from  the  vertex  of  the  parabola,  w«  havs 

a  sin  ■  /""  dm  sina,     ,      ./•.•\ 

»- i — +«/     -a — — -halogtanl  7-(--s- )• 

cos'»       yo    cos «         cos"»  "       \i      2  / 

Similarly  in  the  ellipse,^ +  £-1,  we  haveji-  s/a'cafm  -t-  ^^a  *» 

Accordingly,  the  rectification  of  the  ellipse  depends  on  the  integral 

yWa'an'm  +  i'siii'a  dm . 
Ukewisa  the  nctlflcation  of  the  hyperboU  dependi  on  the  lattgcU 

yva*co»'»  -  lAiia'm  dm  • 
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Tuihar  eonaidantioii*  ea  the  netiSeaUon  of  Hmm  mmt  will  ba 
band  nndn  tha  haad  of  elliptio  integnli. 

U9.  Steinei'*  tliaoram  coimecting  the  teetifisetion  of  pedale  tud 
iwlcttai^  uul^gom  to  that  which  oonnactl  thair.uw  (i  166),  nu; 
U  hare  itated.     It  u  n  follows : — 

ffm  CMTM  rottoma  rigU  lint,  Oi  inglh  qf  Ou  ravUtU  dacribed 
if  air  feint  eatntdkt  viSh  Ou  rolling  eurvt  it  tqual  to  Ott  mm- 
yrfi'ey  art  ^Utftdal  tf  ikt  rolling  eurtt,  taktn  wilk  rt^ptet  to 
At  dttaxUng  foint  at  origin. 

From  this  it  ii  eeeil^  eaen  that  the  laogth  ol  aof  ara  of  a 
cnloid  iaaqaaltothat  of  aoomepondingportionofaeudioid,  and 
thelangthota  trochoid  toan  an  of  ali]M{OS.  Again,  if  an  ellipM 
be  eappaaed  to  nil  on  a  li^ht  line^  the  \ength  of  the  ronletto  da- 
■cabed  by  either  of  iU  fod  u  equal  to  the  langth  of  the  oonwpood- 
iagan  ot  the  aarjliarj  oinla. 

Jttdifiiaifvn  ^  CStrm  qf  DauUt  Ourvatur*.  ^ 

17K  If  the  points  in  a  asm  ba  not  in  the  same  plana,  the  oniTt 

is  Hii  to  be  one  of  douiU  curvature. 
Fonnnla  for  the  rectification  of  ooma  of  double  miratnn  an 

ctsilr  obtained.    Thna,  if  tha  oorra  be  nfamd  to  a  aystem  of  net- 

angolar  axes  in  apaoa,  we  ahall  have        . 

Hoiei^  if  •  ba  taken  at  tha  indepaadeni  Tviabla^  wa  haTa 


/-A^^%^Si'^[ 


tad  tiailtr  fbimnla  when  eithai  y  or  i  la  taken  at  tha  independent 
TsnaUai  *     -  ■ 

The  eqottiona  of  the  enrra  an  naiul]7  written  in  the  form 

/[«,|r)-0,  ^».*)'0V 
that  i^'tle  enm  it  determined  by  tha   inteneetios  of  two 
cjiinden    Theralaeiat  Ji^and^  dednoed  ban)  tbeae_«qnatioDa 

have  to  be  tabatttntad  in  the  forsgoine  integraL  ■ 

It  it  not  diOcnlt  to  determine  a  lelation  between  the  ftanctioni 
f  and  ^  in  order  that  the  an  of  tha  corre  of  intaneetioa  may  admit 
of  eaty  determination. 

IhetimplttteltMitwhen^^^  -  S^  •""'"*'''*  <*** 


Cubttiurt  t/ Solidt. 

172.  The  method  nraally  adopted,  in  seekios  the  Tolnme  of  tby 
aolid,  ooDsieta  in  supposing  it  divided  by  paralbl  planes  into  an  in- 
definite number  of  thin  slices.  Then  in  finding  the  volume  we 
may  in  the  limit  considsr  each  slice  at  an  infinitely  thin  cylindrical 
plate ;  and,  oonsaqnently,  reprasent  its  volume  by  the  product  of 
the  area  of  the  corresponding  section  into  the  indefinitely  small 
dittauce  between  the  parallel  planet  which  bonnd  it 

Ulna,  if  the  points  in  th<  body  be  referred  to  a  system  of 
reetangidar  axetofcooidinates,  and  the  system  of  ])arallel  planes  be 
per^ndicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  then,  representing  the  area  of  the 
section  at  tha  distance  x  from  the  origin  by  A>,  tne  volume  of  the 
toUd  will  be  npretented  by 

A** 

taken  between  proper  limifl 

Adopting  a  lunilar  notation,  the  voIniBe'of  a  tolid  may  he  repre- 
jtnted  by' 

/A/y,  or/Mt. 

In  the  eatt  ef  •  toifoce  of  revolution,  the  tections  ara  drawn  per< 


eonteqnentlythe  volume  between  twojpttioat,  conatpondiagtothe 
ahieitf  a  uid  b,  it  npresented  by 


-/Tl  +  ^\bi-ai+f +coBtt 


a^-^H-eontt 

Aeeoidingly,  let 

tad  we  get 

,-j^+oomrt., 

hence  tha  length  of  the  curve  of  intenectian  of  the  oylindileal 

(e'-3py+<;  «^-»ji«i+^ 

Ii  immediately  determined.  In  general,  when  V—f[x)  is  the  equa- 
tion of  tha  fintcylinder,  and  {hat  of  tha  second  brepreeentad  by  the 
eqoatioB 

»-iJ\f{}>)  }*ifa!+oonit«ati 

Sw  aft  it  determined  by  the  above  fonnnlb         ~. 
171-  If  wa  tnnafotm  to  polar  ooordinatae  by  the  nUtiona 

"•reo^ttin^,  y-rsinf  tin^,  t— reot^, 
wtget  d^-«'+r^d^+r*sinV<M';f 

henety  te  tiie  leetifiettion  of  a  curve  of  double  eomtim  yn  have 

.-/(..^.Htin^)»*f 

The  latter  givta  for  the  length  of  the  an  of  •  onrre  on  a  tphen, 
rfndinte^  f 

.-y(i+.inv5)W. 

Iff  beooatt—it  theeaneliet  on  a  right  otme  find  wa  hare  '  - 


(1)  Snp^eke  tha  eliiiae  i^+^-l  tonvolremmditaixitofx 
jQien  the  eatintolnme  of  tiie  generated  toUd  !a 

(3)  If  the  panbola  ymiuf  nvolve  round  the  nxit  of  x,  tha 
Toiome  cut  oil  by  a  plana  at  tha  diatance  X  irom  the  origin  ia 


ir/    „W-<&.— 2^^^^- 


•'0 


XY» 

'Sii+l" 


(()  To  And  the  volume  of  tha  ellipaoid 
Henthatectloilatthedixtanoetfnm  the  origin  It  the  elUpie 

The  area  of  thii  teetion  A.  it 

•w(l-^)aJ; 
aooordlngly^the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  it  ivpntented  by 

(1)  To  And  the  volume  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  ncloid  round  ita  base. 

It  u  easily  seen  that  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  a  cycloid,  of 
radios  a,  an  capable  of  being  npretented  by 

a-a(0+sin^),  y-a(l+caa^). 

Hence  the  volnme  T  generated  it  given  by  the  equation 

y-S»^^(l+  cot  ^)«<f*-16TO^cos«-|-d0-6A». 

(S)  To  find  the  Tolome  of  the  portion  of  the  paraboloid 

I       m 

eat  off  by  a  plane  dnwn  pe^iendicnlar  to  the  axis  of  t. 

Hot,  the  area  of  the  section  at  the  distance  s  from  the  origin  it 
StWimI    Heaee^  if  e  be  the  diatance  of  the  bounding  plane^ 


>  ■'0 


Ccnaeqnently  the  volume  it  half  that  of  the  dremnicribing 
cylinder, 

178.  Again,  tince  any  solid  can  be  suj>posed  divided  into  an  in- 
definite number  of  elementaiy  parallelepipeds,  the  volume  endoeed 
within  any  bonndaiy  may  be  nprasented  by 

f/fd^ydz, 

the  limit!  being  determined  in  each  oate  b^  the  nature  of  the  pro- 


uiyiiizea  uy  "^ — ■v-'v^ 


^., 
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For  txsmple,  ealxtnra  of  tlia  allipioU 

h  eqidntlaBt  to  the  determinatian  of  tb*  tii|ile  int^gnl 

j[Cfcbidgd,, 
tat  all  Taloes  of  c^  y,  t  nilyect  to  the  rekUan 

Ean,  u  in  tn  otiisr  oum,  wa  integrats,  fint^  with 
of  the  Tariablea,  legarding  the  others  aa  conitant,  and 
Umlta  from  the  givea  raUtioiL 
Thna,  integratiiig  with  respect  to  t,  and  obserring  that  the  limit- 

ii^Taloei  of  s  ai«  ±e  a/i  -  ^-^,  wegvt 


to  one 

imjnathe 


T- 


^^5*>rfy. 


Id  wUoh  Ay  are  ooimeoted  by  the  relation 
nis  Inttgrd  Ii  easllf  determined  by  naUog 


J^-i/sJl 


fOM^d^, 


then 

•nd  •^'VbeJJh.  -  ^)  co*V  <«*. 

/here  the  Bmitalbr  ^  are -^ and  -^^ 

But  y^ooe«*<i^-i, 

"T 

henee        Y-*i« /^     ( 1  -  -^  Vb-t«(iie,  is  befareL 

The  fleometriesl  interpretatioa  of  eaoh  step  in  the  preceding 
demonsnation  can  be  readily  rapplisd  by  the  reader. 

It  may  be  obaerred  that;  in  eonaa^nesce  of  the  nmnwtry  of  the 
ellipsoid,  the  preceding  integrations  mi{^t  have  been  limited  to 
poeitiTe  Talsee  of  at,  y,  s, — thns  determining  the  eighth  part  of  the 
entire  rolnmei  A  similar  remark  applies  to  any  aymmetrical  anr- 
face.  It  will  also  be  obaerred  that  the  determination  of  the  Txdiuna 
«f  an  ellipsoid  is  a  simple  case  of  the  tlieorem  giTcn  in  1 167. 

Bimilarly  tbe  rolome  indnded  within  tlie  mrfkoe 

b  ndndUe  to  the  determination  of  the  triple  integnl 

JJJiadyiM 
•ilsnded  to  all  podtire  values  of  x,  y,  %  lobjeet  to  the  condition 

(t)-(*)^*(t^-- 

H«nc^b3^^167,  weget 


y-Imiiaie. 


r(i+'-±^)  ' 


Tbnib  for  instanns  the  vdnae  enolcaed  by  the  nifkae 
In  like  manner  the  Tolome  endoeed  witUn  the  smlua 

andwcB. 

174.  IVom  ills  preceding  it  will  be  anpaiant  fliat  eraiy  doaUe 
int^gnl  may,  in  general,  to  repreeented  W  a  Tolome. 

Aa  an  example,  let  na  consider  the  doobli  integral 

Ern^  rince  y>0  and  <-jV8<w-<>,  and  the  limit*  of  •  an 
Q  and  Sa^  it  ia  teadOy  aeen  that  the  integral  ze^rtwDti  half  th« 


Tolam*  of  the  adid  bounded  by  the  nrfaca  »—AB^  y)>  by  the  plaao 
ot«y,  and  by  the  cylinder  hanng  aa  ita  bate  the  dUpae 

?«r  instancy  ssppcae  the  boondiag  smboa  to  be  flie  paaAakdd 

than  the  vdnms  in  qneaUonlieenne* 

.  To  integrate  thle,  assnme  a— la  aiH,  and  we  get 

^_  l?p y^ooaM  aIn'M»+  !^ /^dn<»  oo«<«« 
wdb(6<f»\ 


J*Wu ' 


I7S.  Again,  the  doaUe  integral 

when  flie  Bmlla  X,  «„  T,  y,  are  oonstanti,  represanta  the  Ttlnnia 
bennded  by  the  plane  oy,  the  anrbce  a—y^Sj  y),  and  the  planes 
s— X,a— aB,,y— I,  y—^f  Also,  in  ths determination  of  thiedonUe 
integral  the  order  of  integration  may,  in  general,  be  dianged 
(I  148) ;  and  this  cliange  in  the  order  prodnces  no  alteraticn  in  the 
ibnits.  The  latter  statement  no  longer  holds  when  the  limits  of 
integration  with  respect  to  tlie  first  TariaUe  are  fnnetione  of  tha 
second. 

In  thla  Utter  case  it  is  of  Importanee  to  be  able  to  determine  in 
each  caae  what  are  the  new  llmita  when  the  order  of  inte|^atioa  is 
rerwaed.  Thia  can  generally  be  beat  elfeeted  IVom  geometrical  con- 
sideratiMia ;  thna,  for  instancy  in  the  example  of  the  preoeding 
ithe      '     ■  ■    ■  ""    " 


artide^  we  readily  find,  when  the  order  ia  reTersed,  the  new  Umita 
<^atohsa-i-a>^l  -  C.anda-a  »/l 


^. 


and  that  tlie  aab> 


sequent  limits  fbr  y  are  0  and  i. 
Aa  another  erample,  let  oa  eonaider  the  doaUs  integral 

•-/7"/(*.r>Mr. 

•'fl-'O 

If  we  t^e  on  the  szia  of  e  a  portion  OA~a  (fig,  10),  and  Ott  thi 
azia  of  y,  OB-S,  and  complete  the 
rectangle  OACB,  it  ia  plain  bma 
the  equation  that  the  point  (as,  y)  ia 
limited  to  the  triangle  OAa 

Accordinsly,  if  the  order  cf  in- 
tegration be  rarereed,  we  most 
anppoee  the  area,  instrad  of  being 
dindad  into  inllnll-eslmal  atrips 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  to  be 
divided  into  atiipa  parallel  to  the 
axia  of  &    Hence;  the  limita  for  z. 


B 

r 

« 

y 

y 

X 

'    0 

A 

Jig,  10. 


whan  y  ia  constant,  are  a  and  ^j  and  the  nhae^asnt  limita  fin 

ftni  and  0. 
OonseqosDtly, 

At  an  axempUfleation  of  the  advantage  of  an  interdiange  in  the 
cnler  of  integntian  it  will  aniBce  to  take  the  donfals  integral 

y»yo  v(o-«x«-y)' 

Hen;  intvobanging  the  order,  m  hava  by  the  pieoadiag 


BntaUV); 


■la-»X"-y) 
•-5r/(y)*-»{A«)-/[0)} . 


Itm^ba  obaerTtd  that  is  manyeaae^  when  theonbrodntfgi*. 


uiyiiize'j  uy  "^ — ■v-'v^ 
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Ben  fa  mwml.  w»  ({tt  two  «t  mondeiibUiiittgnliliiftMdoftlia 
•rigintl  intagnL 

17S.  It  b  ftv^nently  fennd  nenimiy  to  tiuufonn  a  donbU 
iattgnl 

•aiRTed  to  netugnlar  eoordinttM,  to  mothaT  rafanvd  to  polar 
wndtutM. 

b  thioeua,  uin  1 1(4,  m  lalicUtnta  rdrdl  iiutud  of  dxdy,  and 
tk*  iatagnl  baeomeo 

/jS\r<xm$.raiityrdrdi 

na  limiU  in  the  lattar  intagral  an  datarminad  bom  tha  aqna- 
tiou  «4ueli  gira  tha  limita  in  tha  formar. 

/or  axaopla,  to  find  tiia  Toloma  oompriaad  batwaan  tba  piano 
of  xy,  tha  Inpnbolio  panboloid  o-oy,  and  tha  right  ejaaia 

Han 


V-i^^,. 


axtaaded  to  all  Taluai  of  c^  y,  aoljaet  to  tha  oondition 
(a-o)«+(»-»)«<*«. 
A»nin<Bg  tho  origin  of  polar  ooordinatea  at  tho  potato,  i,  tad 
taaafoming  tha  aqnation,  m  gat 

snoa 

177.  Tha  triple  integral 

etn  lie  tnnafonnad  in  lilce' manner. 
For,  fart,  take 

s-^eoa^y-fiin^, 
od  tho  iat^gnl  tnmaformi  into 

Again,  aMmna  t-r  so*  f,  f—r  lin  $,  and  the  mnltipla  integral 
becoBMO 

j^rdn«eeaf,rrin«ain^,  r  ooa  f )r' aln  *  ifrtifii^ . 

With  leapeet  to  the  limita  in  the  new  integral,  it  vmj  b*  th- 
•and  tha^  in  thia  and  all  other  caaea,  the  new  limita  maat  be 
taken  in  eooh  a  manner  that  the  tranaformed  multiple  intagnl  ihall 
compriae  erery  element  which  entera  into  the  original  integral,  and 
no  more. 

In  jaTtJiwilar  the  Tolume  of  any  aoUd  ii  repreeeutud  by 

taken  between  limite  dateimined  by  the  bonndaiy  of  the  aolid. 
U  thia  ezonenon  be  integrated  with  reepect  to  r,  wo  hare 

b  which  wa  mnet  aabatitate  for  r  ita  Talne  determined  by  tha 
iqaatien  of  the  boonding  aurface. 
for  examjde,  let  lu  inTaetigate  the  Tolmne  wiithin  the  mufaca 
(«»+»'+0'-(«W+»V+cW)». 
Hoe  we  get 

f*  -  o^  ainN  eo*V + >*  aia**  ain V + <*  ooM , 
od,  u  the  equation  ia  aymmetrieal,  wohare 

T-y*7~I~(ar>  aiBt  eaff+V  ain^  •inV-l-i:'  ooA)  aln  (  dtd^ 

ipia,  the  •zpnarion  for  the  Tolnma  of  the  allipaeid 
b  nfMHBted  by  Oe  iattgnl 


!(T\. ■^^^- 


1  da*»  00^  .  ain»»  ainV  .  eoe^  \  j 
Hace,  ainee  the  Tolanw  of  the  allipaoid  ia  tinie,  m  gat 


rr. 


wale 


Autdld^ 

A)  -^0       1  aln'«  eoeV  ,  ain**  ainV    coe'»  1 1~    8    ' 

I  nralt  wUfb  ataiit*  of » ilinct  denonatntioii, 


178.  The  multiple  integral 

admiti  of  a  like  tranaformat^n. 
For,  let  Zi-pi  coe  ^  »t~t\  ^  ^>  ^"^  ''  bacomea 

where  T,  repreeenta  the  tranaformed  valna  of  T. 

In  like  manner,  if  Z|-pt  coe  i^,  't-fi  sin  f,  the  tranafonne4 
integral  may  be  written 

Again,  if  f|»r  ooa  f,  ^— r  aln  8,  the  integral  aaanmea  the  form 
f//fy^  ain  «  coe  »  drtUd^xl^ , 

where  V,  repreeenta  the  final  form  of  T.    In  thia  eaae  the  ralnee  of 

'u  'ii  *»  *«  >»  termi  of  the  new  rariablea,  are 

a^— r  ooe  «  eoa^,  a^— rain  (ooef , 
e^-r  ooa  « Bin  ^,  04— rain  #aiai^. 

^uadnUurt  tf  Svrfatu. 

179.  It  it  readily  ahown  that  the  area  of  any  sylindrieal  anriaea, 
bounded  by  two  planee  perpendicolar  to  ita  azu,  ia  eqnal  to  tha 
rectangle  under  the  heignt  of  tha  cylinder  and  the  perimeter  of  ita 
baae ;  alao  that  the  aurface  of  a  truncated  right  cone  ia  equal  to 
the  rectangle  under  ita  mean  aeetion  and  the  length  of  the  portion 
of  any  edge  of  the  eone  interoeptad  between  the  branding  aeetiouc 

In  the  eTaluation  of  the  auperfldal  area  of  a  aolid  of  roToIntion, 
we  prooeed,  aa  in  1 172,  by  aappoeing  the  aurface  dirided  by  planea 
perpendicular   to    the  axia  of       ^ 
rerolution  (tg,  II).    Then  the 
elementary  portion  <rf  aurface 
betveon  two  indefinitely  near 
planoa  may  be  regarded  aa  a 
portion  of  the  auriiwe  of  a  right 
cone,  senerated  by  the  rcToIu- 
tion  ol  tha  coueeponding  ele- 
ment of  the  cnrre  round  the 
azia.     Hence,  denoting  the  ele- 
ment  PQ  by  it,  and  PM  ly  y,  "«•  1'- 

the  area  generated  by  PQ  in  a  complete  nrolution  round  the  azit 
of  X  ia  lepreeented  in  the  limit  by  2ry<b.  Conaeqnently,  if  B  be 
the  inriace  generated  by  the  cnrre  AB,  we  hare 

8-»./y*, 

taken  between  limita  aorreaponding  to  the  pointa  A  and  B. 

(1)  Thua  for  the  aphere,  senerated  by  the  rerolution  of  the.einib 
i^+y*— a*  round  the  azia  01  e,  we  have 

Henoa  S-3T/a<fa-S*a(Z-z^,  if  X,  c^  be  the  limite  for  <k 
Accordingly,  the  whole  aoifaoa  ia  ira',  <■«.,  four  timea  the  area 
of  one  of  the  great  drclea  of  the  apbore.  Alao  tba  anrfaoe  bounded 
by  any  two  parallel  planea  ia  equid  to  tho  correajionding  aurface  cut 
out  01  the  circnnucribed  cylinder,  whoae  azia  it  perpendicular  to 
the  bonnding  planea. 
(S)  IfthaalUpao 

rarolTe  round  the  azli  of  a,  we  hare 

where  e  ia  the  eooentricity  of  the  elllpee. 
Hence,  the  whole  aurface  of  thia  ellipaoid  ia 

S    /■"  1  at 

*"-iJ^    (»'-«V)*di!-2>ri'  +  airyain->«. 

Lt  like  manner,  if  8  be  tha  anrboe  generated  by  tho  lerolntioa  of 
the  ellipet  round  ita  azia  minor,  we  get 

i-irfxi—%,^J'(V  +  (AV)'<fy. 

Conaeqnantly  ita  entire  aurface  ia  repreaented  by 

180.  In  oonnexion  with  anrfacee  of  rerolution,  the  fbDowiag 
general  propoaitiona,  naually  called  Qnldin'a  theorema^  may  be  here 
atated. 

(1)  If  a  plane  cnrre  rerolre  round  any  external  axia  aituated  in 
ita  plana,  the  area  of  the  aurbce  generated  in  a  complete  rerolntioa 
uiyiiizeu  uy  "^ — ■v-'v^-^i^^ 
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«{iuli  iha  prodaet  of  the  lengtli  of  the  generating  eoire  into  the 
Mth  deacribed  by  iti  oentre  ofgraTity. 

(S)  In  like  manner,  the  Tolame  of  the  eoUd  generated  b  oqnal  to 
the  prodnct  of  the  generating  area  into  the  path  deecribed  17  the 
centre  of  gniTity  of  the  area.  * 

The  former  of  theae  theorems  la  eaaUy  ahown  ;  for  if  yt  be  the 
dittanee  of  the  oentre  of  gravitjr  of  the  ourre  from  the  (Zia  of  le- 
Tcdation,  takm  u  that  of  x,  ire  have 

.'.     Siryi»-2»^<b-8, 

whion  provee  the  theorem. 

Kexi  it  y,  be  the  onlinate  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  aiea 
A,  wehaTs 

.'.    iwytli-f/r^, 

whence  the  Utter  theorem  follovei 

Itl.  In  the  general  oaae  of  the  determination  of  the  qnidntiue 
of  a  anrfaoa  ire  regard  it  aa  the  limit  of  a  number  of  indefinitely 
■mall  elenienta,  each  of  which  ia  ooniidered  a  portion  of  a  plane 
that  ia  nltimately  a  tangent  plane  to  the  eurtace.  Kow  let  o& 
denote  each  an  element  at  anv  point  of  the  aarface,  and  dcr  ita  pro- 
jection on  a  fixed  plane,  whicn  makea  the  angle  t  with  the  tangent 
plana  rt  the  point,  then  we  hare 

dr-dS  COB  9,  or  dS-aeo  f  dr. 
Hence  8-/aeo  Bdr, 

taken  between  proper  limita. 

If  now  the  anriace  be  referred  to  a  wetangnlar  ayatam  of  cow- 
dinate  axea,  we  m«f  take  da—dxiy;  alao,  from  an  elementaiy 
theorem  inmrbcea, 

■eo  #-^1+?+?,  where ji-jg,  J-^- 

Hence  we  luTe 

In  which  the  valnai  of;  and  (  are  to  be  determined  from  the  eqns- 
tion  of  the  anrfacei 

(1)  for  example,  let  it  be  propceed  to  find  the  portion  of  the  lor- 
boe  of  a  aphere  intercepted  by  a  eone 
of  the  aeoond  order,  whoee  vertex  la  on 
the  anrtuc  of  the  aphere,  and  whoae 
internal  azia  paaaea  tlirongh  the  oentre 
of  the  apberak 

I^  O  th«  vertex  of  the  cone  be  taken 
ae  the  origin  (fi|p  12),  and  the  line  join- 
ing it  to  the  centre  of  the  aphere  aa  azia 
of  1^  then  the  eqnation  of  the  aphen 
may  be  written 


nenftft 


a^-fy'+a^-Sof. 
die      a»  A       y    . 


"St"  a—. 


^ 


Vi+?+?-rr;' 


vonaeqoently 


8 


-'//^J'^J-r 


Hg.!). 


in  wUdt  the  llniti  ate  determined  from  the  eqriatioii  of  the  bound- 
ing  eonei    I^  the  equation  of  thia  oone  be 

*»-AW+BV; 

then,  eUminatliig  a,  the  limiting  valneaof  a  and  y  aw  tOBMcted  by 
the  eqnation 

(l+AV+a+BV-*«VlS?+B9. 

Next,  tranafonn  to  polar  coordinatea  hj  maldng 

c-rooal,  y-riitt*, 


and  we  get 


8 


/•/  rdrd» 


taken  for  all  pebiii  Irithin  the  curve 

r{(l+A')  coa^+(l +B»)  ain«»} -So^^riooiPw+Prinft. 
Henoe,  aince  the  onrve  ia  aynunetrieal,  we  get 


~\M    Jt      ^ 


Wl>«» 


»- 


TJrdt 

8aVA'ooe'«+B»ein*> 


B     Rjr 


ia 


r-V»-^-fTA«^5^ 


U>aiu<*  > 


dt 


4n>* 


A«)coe««+(l  +  B«)ain»«    V(1  +  A'X1  +  B') 
Thia  reanlt  admita  of  a  aimple  eeometrical  reprearntalion ;  tat 
let  D,  E  (Bg  IS)  be  the  pointa  in  which  the  edgea  of  the  eone  lying 
in  the  planea  y—0  and  e— 0  cut  the  aoriaoe  of  the  ariiete^  ana  ws 
plainly  have 

Oonaeqnently  the  area  of  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  ephere  !i 
•qnal  to  that  of  the  ellipae  which  haa  CD  and  CE  aa  ita  aemi-axeaL 

(S)  li^  inftaad  of  the  cone,  we  had  taken  the  paraboloid 
«-Aa(«+By«, 
the  ate*  of  the  portion  intercepted  on  the  t^bat  ia  (^van,  aa  is  ilM 
preceding,  by  the  equation 

where,  fhim  the  equation  of  the  bounding  curve,  we  have 


B«, 


aa(Acoa't-fB  ain't)-! 
(Aeoe'»+Bain»»)«     ' 


Henea 


'-/^: 


d$  g«a 

A  coa'»+ B  Bin'»~  VaB  ' 


Thia  leanlt  admita  of  a  geometrical  intopretatico  rioUar  to  tbat 
in  example  (1). 

UMifU  TniegrdU. 

182.  The  general  form  of  a  moltii^e  intagnl  may  be  npntented 
by  the  expreaaion 

in  which  /(a,  y,  .  . .  «,  0  ia  aappoaed  oontinuona  for  all  ajatema 
of  valoee  of  the  independent  variablea  x,  y, .  .  .  u,  t  included 
within  the  limita.  Moreover  the  limita  of  each  variable  mnat  be 
independent  of  the  /olhwing  variablea,  but  may  depend  «n  the 
pneeding  variables. 

In  calculating  the  intepal,  the  expreaaion /[z,  y,  .  . .  «,  t^it  ia 
'integrated  between  the  limita  T  and  (^  regarding  a^  y,  . , .  11  aa 
eonatante.  Thna  we  obtain  a  Amotion  of  a,  y,  .  .  .  11.  TUa  fbno- 
tion  ia  integrated  with  reapect  to  u  between  the  limita  U  and  Hi, 
treating  a^  y  .  . .  aa  constant  We  thna  obtain  a  function  of 
x,f,  ...  independent  of  «,  < ;  and  eo  on  for  tlw  anhaeqnent 
intMrationa. 

Iftbe  limita  for  each  variable  he  constant,  the  iniurationa  may 
be  taken  in  any  aider,  anbject  to  auoh  Umitationa  aa  uoee  givsn  in 
1 118  for  two  variables.  In  the  more  general  caae,  when  the  order 
of  integration  ia  altered  it  ia  neeeaaarv  to  determine^  from  the  con- 
ditiona  of  the  problem,  the  new  limiung  valoee.  Thia  ia  nanally  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty. 

183.  Continuing  from  1 178,  the  general  problem  of  the  insM- 
/ormaUm  ofatiutUipU  itdegral  by  a  change  of  variablea  may  be 
Btated  aa  followa. 

Suppoee  the  moltiple  integral  reprsaented  by 

//•  •  •/•Ksh,  «!. . . .  oiO*ii*%. .  •  *w. 
and  it  be  piopoaed  to  tranafonn  it  into  another,  dapendliig  «i  new 
variablea  «,,  «,,..,«.,  which  are  related  with  the  original 
variablea  by  a  ayitem  ct  %  given  equationa.  TUa  tranifbiia*> 
tion  impUea  thne  parts  in  general:— (1)  the  determination  of 
0(a„a^...a%,)  in  terma  of  Hi, ««...«.;  (2)  tha  detenninatian  o< 
the  new  eyatem  of  limita  j  (S)  the  finding  the  anbetitntioB  tat 
dXjdXf  , .  .  dZa. 

The  aolntion  of  tha  lliat  two  qneaUona  ia  an  algebraical  proUem, 
of  which  we  liave  already  oonaidered  one  or  two  elementary  caaea. 
We  BOW  addreaa  oniaelvea  to  the  third  quiation,  and  imte  tiia 
Intmral  in  the  form 

fiatj'ia^ .  .  ./<6ti.-i/dM(»ii  «i.  . .  ). 

In  the  integration  with  reapect  to  ow,  aa  atated  in  1 191,  a.,  tL, 
.  .  .  aa-i  an  rngarded  aa  conatanta.  Accordingly,  in  oiuer  M 
replace  a.  by  ««  ft  ia  enffident  to  expreaa  a^  in  terma  of  «■,  »u 

gf,  .  :  ■.   e,.i,  and  then  to  aubetitnte  ^[jrdun  for  ix,.     Again, 

to  tranaform  tha  next  integration,  relative  to  dxn-i,  we  enppoea 
aw-i  expreaaed  in  terme  of  <i,.i,  u,,  a^,  a^  . . .  0,.%  and  we  re- 

^aoe  (faw-i  by^^du..].  By  continuing  thia  ;pncc3i  the  int«||ial 
finally  becomea  of  the  font 
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jHf-'/^^^x     in 


>■)  wbea  tnaMtaneti 


vten  ^wpwnto  AeTnIoe  of  ^r„  a^ 
lata  a  nnctioa  of  v,,  ii-  .  .  .  Ui^ 
KanoTW,  by  1 102,  tha  pitidaet 

ii,  ]b  iUi  can,  tha  JaeobUn  of  tbe  origioal  iTiitam  of  Ttrbblts  i^ 
(„...«.  Rgardod  •«  f onatioaa  of  tha  naw  Tiiublei, 
Aecmiiaffj,  totix^ix^...  dx^  we  anbatituta 

(iUj    4%  '       '  dUn 


dUn 


dujdug. . .  dUn, 


dx,   dx,  dXi, 

<{ui    du,  '     '  du. 

Far  initmea,  Vj/'Ydxdt  be  tiuarormad  to  new  TBiUUa*  «,  a^ 
4aiiotmg  b;  Tj  the  Ttloa  which  T  aaanmea,  tha  donUa  integral 


■Am 


igiitt,  if  flia  eoerfinatai  of  each  point  on  •  mrbee  Ilk  girea  In 
toma  of  two  indapandant  Tuiablaa  h,  «;  ta  find  tha  tnnafatmad 
■Tjiaailiiu  for  tha  aopeiAdal  ana 


A-'RIFHT** 


Htn  dxif  beoomaa  {s/^,  -  y'^.)  dudt  aa  bafon. 

llio,ance,  ftom  the  equation  to  the  atufaer,  a  mayberagatdsd  u 
a  fimdion  of  a  and  y,  we  nra 

J     ^^  .  jdm     ,      ,dM  ,  jd*  , 

Aeeordinj^jr  tha  tmnafoimad  ezpreaaion  ia 
for  anmipid,  the  eoordinatea  of  any  point  on  the  ellipaoid 

B>7  be  miiaaauted  by  the  aqnationa 

(B-aainaeoa^,  y-iain(ain^,  a-fooaf ; 
knee  it  can  be  ahown  that  ita  total  amfSwa  8  ia  rapiaaented  bj 

ia  which  tha  integration  with  reapaet  to  f  can  be  immediatalT 
ellKtad. 

Again,  tha  eoordinatea  of  any  point  on  a  aphera  of  radina  a  can  be 
lapaaantad  by  tha  e^nationa 

s-a  ain  »Vl-i»ainV,  V-»  ain  ^Vl-t^ainV, 
fa  coateoa  ^,  wheia  J^+i^-l. 
^bobriona,  ainoa  tha  aunt  of  tha  aqnana  of  thaaa  ezpreniona 
iUooidingly 

***    ^*  *  Vl-frinVVl-y.in'<      ' 

J  tI  ~!/  i  ■  "*  "°  ^**  008*^ +1^  ooa^ 
*♦'*♦"        Vl-4>ainV 
Haaeovgat 


0««B5o«fly, 


_    _^(*«oo*»*+i'oo^»)        .^^ 
*"  Vl  -*»  ainV  Vl-*-  ain'S  '*^' 


I  tha  entin  aariSua  of  the  aphera  ii  4t«^,  we 


J»  Jo      Vl-*»iiii^ 


IJia  weH-known  general  formula  of  Legtndre,  conoecttng  com- 
pU&alliptia  ftanetiona  of  the  £nrt  and  aecond  ipeolei,  followa  at  once 
iroiB  t)ua  laat  reanlt. 

18^  In  the  caaa  of  three  variables,  adiipling  a  similar  notation, 
the  integral 

ff/fdxdydM 
tranafonna  into 

For  example,  in  the  general  transformation  from  rectangular  to 
polar  coordioates  ve  find,  a^  already  obaerred,  that  r^in  edrdtdip 
u  to  be  snbati^nted  for  the  element  of  volume  dxdydM.  This  ia  bat  a 
particular  coao  of  the  general  transformation  given  in  1 103, 

The  preceding  formula  of  transformation  ^r  three  variables  was 
given  by  Ealer  m  17(9,  and  aftertrarda  generalized  by  liSgrange  in 
1778.  Jaaobi  appears,  however,  to  have  been  the  first  tohava  es- 
tablished the  general  transformation,  in  his  memoir  refstred  to  in 
I  S&     The  method  of  proof  here  adopted  is  that  ^ven  by  Beriiand. 

Sb.  1.  In  the  case  of  linear  transiormationa,  vi^  whaA 


+«.«.i 
+i.«.. 


waget 


whan 


dx^da,. . .  dx,-AdUidUt . .  .  ium. 


Oi  a, . . .  a. 
A-  I  *>*••••  *" 


^      «i  »s  "a 

the  Jacobtan  ii 

-H.tl,       «| 

•s     «: 

!!»       lb 

«s 
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Tha  Tilne  of  thia  determinant  is  easily  seen  to  Im  <^;  KettM 

jDlpfdxidx^dXf  tranaforms  into  iJ^jfj^T^u^UfdUf. 

Jbe.'S.  Aa  an  additional  example  we  shall  tale  Jacobi's  method 
of  establishing  the  fundamental  formula  of  Enlerian  integnJa  ({ 168). 
J,  Since  "     — 

r(7)-/"»-^-'<fo,  r(m)-/*«-»jr-WK 
y*  •'0 


wehava 


r(or(m)  -/""/'"«-»-»«'->jr-'<f*<fy . 


If  n<rw  wa  transform  by  making  j;-u«,  y—ii(l-v),  t£iti^tsfar 
ti  ato  0  and  »,  and  those  for  «  are  0  and  1 ; 


also 


dr    ily     ^  dy^ 
"Sv    du     dtt    dv        ' 


henoa       r(Or("«)  -/^V  «- V-H«- V-Kl  -  •)— Wti* 
-'0  •'o 

-IXf +iny^  •'-'(I  -al— '<f», 

186.  In  tha  more  general  cose,  where  (e,,  s!^  ,  .  .  c  are  not  given 
explicitly  in  terms  <n  u^  U] .  .  •  ««  but  are  connected  with  them 
by  •  eqnationa  of  the  form  - 

'i(>i>  a^. .  .«««],«>•.  .sitO-O,  JJ^XuXt.. .  as«  «iv  «,. . .  «>}-0> 

r..i(ie„a^. . . aw,iiu«s- •  •  •<>)-0,  F,(2„z,. . . tCu Ku  «,. . . «i,J-<^ 
wagtimylW, 


dxn    dxm  dx» 
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§ 

s- 

•£ 

S 

a- 

•Sj 

if. 

^.. 

.^ 

dt. 

.%; 

.^ 

f"J 

it. 

.A,- 

^ 

<fe. 

dt. 

dF. 

<ff. 

'<»,[ 

Ai.<iS-- 

•5S 

<fa. 

5^- 

'S^ 

A,- 


Aeeordingly  the  mnltipl*  integral 


JIT. . . /V<fe,*^ . . .  <6»» 


tnoBfonoi  ioto 

The  limits  in  tlis  tmuformed  intdgnl  tre  determined  by  dd  of 
the  equations  wliioh  gire  the  limits  is  the  original 

IM.  We  eonclnde  this  short  aceonnt  of  multiple  integrals  with 
•  notice  of  the  reiy  general  and  remarkable  theorems  telatire  to 
integrals  extended  through  a  closed  surface  first  given, by  Oieen 
(£iMy  on  Oit  Application  of  MalAtmaiia  to  EltetriSty  and  Jfagtut- 
tnn,  Kottin)!ham,  1828). 

Let  V,  V  denote  two  functions  of  the  rectangnlar  coordinates 
X,  y,  »  which  are  finite,  and  have  their  first  difierential  coefficients 
finite,  for  all  points  within  a  closed  snrfaoe ;  then,  sines 

d/„i7\    dU  <rr^_<PV 
wehara 

the  integrals  being  extended  to  sll  points  within  the  snrfac& 

Also,  since  the  bounding  surface  is  closed,  any  right  line  wUch 
meets  the  bounding  snrfaoe,  must  cut  it  in  an  aren  number  of 
points ;  hence  the  integral 

where  2^  a^,  TT,  Uu  fce.,  an  the  Talnes  of  e,  fcc. ,  for  two  corre- 
spondinfi  points  of  intersection  with  the  boundary  by  the  infinitely 
thin  oylinder  standing  on  djfdi,  and  by  3  is  denoted  the  summation 
taken  for  all  such  TslnesL  Again,  if  dS,  dS,  be  the  oomsponding 
elements  of  surface,  and  Oj,  a,  the  angles  which  the  exterior  npimal 
to  the  surface  at  each  of  these  poTnti  niakea  with  tha  poiiltin 
direction  of  the  axis  of  x,  we  hsTS 

dydx—et»  a,  d8,»  -cos  sidBj; 
bene*  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  Integral 


Is  equal  to 


/W'S-'-S) 


#' 


V^ccsad 


taken  for  ereiy  element  of  the  boundary,  whether  it  esnnst  of  one 
closed  surface  or  of  saTeraL 
Accordingly,  we  get 

^uS<«,..^-£^V*-/-U^cos.«, 

in  which  the  farmer  integrals  are  taken  for  erery  point  within  any 
apace,  and  the  latter  int^^  taken  for  aaeh  point  on  the  bomKlaiy 
of  that  apace.     This  may  De  written 

Taking  the  corresponding  equati«ia  nlatira  to  f  and  *,  m  hare 
by  addition, 

'iU;  dV       dU  rfV      iU  rfVNjrf   . 
i,    dx  ^  dy  If       d»    da  J 


S-"S""S"-' 


Again,  if  <{»  b«  the  element  of  tlu  normal,  meamnd  oatwudf, 
•t  the  element  dS,  we  readily  get 


COS 

d<s 

cos 

f- 

dg 

lilt' 

cosy- 

db  . 

dV 

cos  o  + 

07 

DOS 

0* 

1? 

COS 

d7 

;fs-ff*§§w^ 


/yrfdu  dv    du 

Ths  latter  equation  is  obtained  by  an  interchange  of  V  and  Y. 

This  is  Qreen's  ibndamental  theorem,  in  tlie  caaa  where  V  and  T 
are  oontinuoua  functions. 

187.  Tha  modification  when  one  of  the  functions,  V  forexsmpla, 
becomes  infinite  for  a  point  within  the  snrfaoe  wss  alao  inTeatigated 
by  QreeiL   Suppoee  this  to  happen  at  one  point,  P,  only;  moreorer, 

InfinitalyneartoFletUbesensibly»—,r  being  tha  distance &om 

P.  Kext  suppose  an  indefinitely  smsll  sphere,  of  railins  a,  described 
with  P  as  centre.  Then  it  ia  clear  that  Oreen'a  equation  holds  for 
all  the  space  exterior  to  this  sphere.    Also,  since 


/d«  ^  d«  ,  d«  \1     . 


the  triple  integrals  may  be  extended  throughont  tha  entire  qiaee, 
UoreoTer,  the  part  at  ffjj  ^-dS  An»  to  the  anrfiice  of  the  sphere 
is  plainly  infinitely  amiill  of  the  order  of  a.    It  only  remains  to  oon- 


aldar  tha  valne  "^  ff'^  -rr^^  taken  over  the  snrfaoe  of  the  sphere. 


Bni^  ainee  f^---L,  this  becomea-^wTi,  whan  T.  is  the  tiIm 


of  Tat  the  point  P. 
Hence^  dnioting 

d*   ^   *  j^  d*  v__ 

'JlJfdxdydi7-7,V-JlY^ia+Uyi, 

where,  u  bafoie,  the  donble  integrals  are  extended  orar  tbe  boan> 
didg  surfiue  or  snrbces,  and  the  triple  integrals  taken  thnmgh- 
ont  the  entire  apaoe  enclosed. 

These  theorems  of  Qreen  bsTe  been  gsnaraliied  b7  Sir  V. 
Thomson  ;  thus,  if  a  bs  another  continnona  fnnctiott  of  a^  y,  a^  m 
get,  by  a  aimihir  treatment,  instead  of  Qieen's  fin*  equation^ 

with  >  oomaponding  modiflcatlan  wban  «M  «(  tihe  Amstiona 
becomes  infinite  at  one  or  mora  intsrior  points. 

In  tha  oaae  of  many-Talnad  ftiaetiona,  another  modificatioB  of 
Orson's  '•eorem  waa  eetabliahed  1^  Helmholta  ("  0ab«r  Intsgrala 
dar  Hydib.<ynamiaehen  Oleichuiigan  welcha  dan  Wirbalbawagnngai 
entapraobeD,"  Ortttt,  1868). 

KUifUo  InUgnit. 

188.  Attention  haa  hitherto  been  leati  luted  to  integratlcoa  g| 
rational  algebraie  Ibnetiona.  of  logarithmic  or  drcnlar  iuetiona,  or 
of  anch  fimctiona  aa  conid  be  tranafmned  to  depend  on  theae ;  or, 
it  inationalitiaa  were  introduoed,  they  were  anoli  aa  inrolTad  the 
Tariabla  nnder  the  radical  in  no  higner  than  tha  aaoond  degree. 
Bnt  the  founders  of  the  inilniteainiu  calonlus  early  perceiTed  that 
many  intagmla  did  not  admit  of  iiipiiiaalon  by  meana  of  theee  da- 
mentaiy  functiona  with  which  they  wan  familiar.  Apparently  it 
waa  tha  geometrical  interest  attached  to  auch  integnUona  which  tint 
attracted  notice.  Thna  James  BemoalllpnbUahed,  in  the  ./(efaJtHi- 
Marvm  for  1891,  a  paper  on  tha  belieoldal  parabola,  in  whioh  wa 
meet  with  the  idea  of  eompariog  aica  of  one  and  the  same  dura, 
which  eaonot  be  superpcaed. 

Thia  adial  is  the  locus  of  the  extreimities  c{  the  ordinatea  of 
%  parabola  when  Ita  axis  is  rolled  aa  a  tangent  to  a  fixed  eirols^ 
ths  ordinatea  being  measured  towards  tha  centra.     "Dm  polar 
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qutiaa  of  tha  loeni  ia  {a-rT^-aaim  (me  ftg.  IS).      Hence  the 
■n  *-*•  V  ^+^*ji     J  ••  tut,  if  ^  be  the  tre  eontUned  be- 
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Fig.  It. 

tween  thsnhieiiaud  ia+o  (- AO)  of  r,  and  i^  them  between 
UMn]iHeia-e(-AN)udii>,  vehare 

New,  ratting  in  the  fonnet  r~ia+t,  and  in  the  latter  r~la-z, 

iriMUee  we  eonolnde,  aa  Bernonlli  did,  that  eren  in  enrres  whoee 
netifleetion  haa  not  jet  been  effected,  parta  may  be  aaeigned  which 
ire eqaal  thongh  ditaimilir ;  inch  as  BO- AN,  and GI-RI,  when 
AI-^ 

John  Beroonlli,  following  up  thia  diaeorery  of  hia  brother,  pro- 
pond  to  find  for  a  given  enrre  another,  each  that  the  aum  or  die 
differenee  of  two,arca,  one  on  each  enrre,  maj  be  ezpteaaad  by  ara  of 
einslea  In  the  eaae  of  the  enbieal  parabola  he  noboed  that  the  two 
currai  redooe  tojmt  earn,  in  whidi,  witiiont  effecting  the  recti- 
fintioD,  paira  of  arcs  could  be  foand  whoae  difference  ia  nctifiable. 

18>.  1)10  Count  Fagnaai  next  propoaed  in  1711  the  problem, 
"given  a  portion  of  the  parabola  whoae  eqnation  ia  z'-y,tofind 
aaother  poitioD  of  it  snch  that  the  differenee  of  theae  two  parta  may 
be  raetUlabla."  In  the  following  year,  not  having  received  a  aoln- 
tioa,  fagnani  pabliahedhia  own,  with  greater  generality,  aafollowa. 

»+i 

Taking  a  oonatant,  and  m  any  real  nnmber,  let  y— *   '    be 

"*+*  aT 
tbe  eiination  of  a  paiabolie  enrre  (compan  2x  %  |  IM).  Let  (  be 
tae  portion  of  the  tangent  be> 
twen  any  point  (xv)  of  the 
eurre  and  the  axia  of  abadaas. 
Then  by  the  equation  of  the 
curve, 


and  the  an  of  tha  curve 
ht^tiatian  by  parta  givea  (aee 


m+i 


r- 


dx 


S     S, 

rig.  14. 

=-awPP,-{PA-PK), 


ifP.FihaTetheabaciaiBa;:^^,;  alao 

^y"  ■    f^  -are  QQ,-(Qi8,-<J8), 

'ft  Qi^^  *►*>■"  »'*««»«i^ 

Ijow  if  the  ihnner  integral  can  be  tranaformed  by  introducing  a 
]^bl«  »  w  that  the  ftauctian  under  the  aign  of  integntion  may 


n«ria  nnaltared,  and  thna  the  former  integral  may  paaa  into  the 
•tier,  w»  may  equate  are  PP,  -  (PjBi  -  PB)  -  are  QQ,  -  (Q.8i  -  QS). 


Thoa  the  qneation  la  to  determine  an  integral  of  tha  diOfermliil 
eqnatioa 

dx  da 


<aol 


Fagnani  gave  the  foUowiiw  aolutiona.  For  «  -  4  the  enrve  ia  tha 
cubical  parabola,  and  the  relation  between  a;  and  a  ia  n-a*.  Vo* 
at— 8  the  equation  ia  aatiafied  by  the  relation 

For  m  - 1  the  oorve  ia  aa  in  tbe  ptobleu  propoaed,  and  tlie  telatloB  ia 

ajHij-'Hir-'- 

1(0.  Paaaingover  Fagnani'a  inveatigatlona  reUtive  to  tbeleni' 
niscate, — auch  ai  hia  discovariei  of  tbe  method  of  doubling  or  halv 
ing  any  arc,  of  dividing  the  quadrant  into  equal  parta  in  nnmber 
S.2',  8. 2*,  or  6.2",  diacoveriea  which  prompted  to  their  author  the 
wiah,  aince  executed,  that  on  hia  tomb  a  lemniacate  ahould  be  in- 
Bcribed  t'a  mtmeriam, — we  moat  mention  hia  well-knowngeometrical 
theorem,  that  on  the  circumference  of  an  ellipae,  in  innumerable 
waya,  paira  of  area  can  be  determined  having  their  diffeienae  «• 
pieaaible  by  a  right  line  (firat  pnbliahed  1718).  Hia  method  ia  aa 
lollowa.  u  we  have  h,  I.  /,  g  conatanta.  and  {fhA'tf +</bfly 
+  (/!<*)' +M*-0,  then,  fiiat,  the  aum 


if«-+i. 


and,  aecondly,  the  aame  aum  —  a  + ' 
In  the  former  eaae  the  relation  givea 

Introducing  thia  into  the  firat  integral,  and  the  correapoi^ing  value 
of  a>  into  the  aecond,  the  aum  of  the  integrala  beoomea 


tec 
— 7= —  when  »—  -1. 


(I)' 


fiaN-l ,  ft 

J  TJfV 


wry  wjf  ' 

But  differentiating  tbe  relation,' and  dividing  by  ^/!ra,  we  find. 

kida+»Mb+t  —+l—-Oi 

vhence,  anbatitnting,  the  sum  ia  found  to  be  as  itated. 

treatment'  yielda    the  foimula 

when    >— -1.      Thia   theorem 

ia  applied  in  ita  former  pert  t« 

elliptic  area.     Let  ua  c^ll  the 

axia  major  2a,  the  parameter  j),  A 

and  the  abadaaa  >;   then,  if 

A— ji— 2a,  the  element  of  the 

are  AB  (fig.  16)  correeponding 

to  tha  abaiaaaa  CD— >  can  be 

shown  to  ha 


Alike 


diBV3C?+2? 


Fig.  IS. 


ViSr 


If  now  f— Sa*,/- -  ila,  and  ; 

ential  in  (1^ ;  vend  it  appaara  that^  taking 


another  abacus* 


2az>  ' 
2a*,  thia  becoqea  tha  former  diffa^ 
H 


CB-a- 


Vte«+2a«   ' 


WehaTe 


arc  AB+an  AF-  -s^-f  E. 

To  determine  the  value  of  the  conatani  K, 
letai— 0;  then  AF  beoomea  the  entire  an 
AQ,  hence 

tea 


are  AB- an  OF-- 


2?- 


ne  eeoond  part  of  the  theorem  ia  aapli^d 
to  the  hyperbola  (flg.  18).  Calling  HA-Sa,- 
the  paramatsr  f,  and  x  the  variaUa  abaciasa 
CD,  and  putting  A— ^-t- So,  tha  element  of 
the  an  AJB  ia  eanly  found  to  be  axpreaaed  by 

fcVfa^-aa>. 

Wtaaf-%if  ' 
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lihenet,  Ucntiffing,  we   have  l--ii^,  f-2a,  g"~itfl,  and, 

»8TOiiuiu;motherabaol«a>CE-»-    ,--^~^  ,  the  iheorem  gives 

Of  AB+in  A?-5I^+K . 
oV2a 
TkUng  another  fair  of  abeoiaaB  t,  u,  stmilarlr  related,  «•  hare 

aia  Ai  +  txe  A/— — j^-i  K. , 

and  by  aabtraotion  the  arbibtarf  E  b  eliminated. 

191.  In  Older  to  be  able  to  state  the  results  more  concisely,  it  is 
desirable  here  to  explain  in  anticipation  the  notation  introduced 
by  Leffendre,  which  nas  since  generally  preTsiled. 

If  tne  position  of  a  point  on  an  ellipse  be  ezpieased  by  the  co- 
ordinates at— asin^,  y-icos^,  it  can  enally  be  fonnd  that,  denat> 
tag  the  euoentrioity  of  the  eUipee  by  t,  the  arc  reckoned  from  the 
axtremitr  of  the  axis  minor  A  to  the  point  B  determined  by  ^  is 


£L^y*Vi-.'sbV<». 


This  Iiegendie  wiUes 


aroAB 


-K*). 


nfdj, 


If  it  wen  desired  to  indicate  also  the  qnsntit^  k,  which  is  called 
the  siafiiftu  of  Uis  elliptic  integral,  he  writes  it  £(c,  ^),  and  calls 
thia  an  elliptic  integral  of  the  teond  kind,  for  reasons  which  will 
aoon  appear.  The  quantity  ^  is  nlled  the  amplitvdt  oi'  the  ellip- 
tio  integral,  and  its  gsometiical  meaning  is  the  eccentric  angle 
meaanred  from  the  axis  minor  of  the  point  for  which  £<«,  0) 
meHsnres  the  are.  For  brevity  also  he  adopted  the  notation 
•s/l  -  r^ain'^-ACit,^),  or-A(0)  when  it  iannneceesaiy  to  mention  a. 
198.  Legendre,  proceeding  to  rectify  the  hyperbola  _  _  ^  - 1 , 
flist  assumes  a— a  sect,  and  this  gives  the  element  of  tte  arc 
»^^^Vfl'+o'  Bin"»"i  but  to  have  a  radical  similar  to  Vialk  of  the 

are  of  the  ellipse  he  had  recoorae  to  another  notation.    Determin- 
ing ^  \ij  the  equation 

»  .  a Vl  -  K*  ^^ 

V-—  tan  #,  where  f-if+f^,  we  get »- ^^ — ^ » 

Jnwhioha-e«.   The  an  of  the  hyperbola  is  in  this  way  fonnd  to  be 

,  Again  <l[tan*A#)-3^,^^^ 

Eence  the  hyperbolic  are  AB  of  which  the  extreme  ordinate  ia  BD, 

or  ea*  tan  *,  is  AB -eA#  tan  *-«/"^A^+««™/  -r^  • 

yo  yo  A* 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  ^  Is  eaaQy  determined  b^  taldns  the 
circle  on  the  transverse  axis,  and  Joining  ita  intersection  with  the 
tangent  at  B  to  the  centre  ;  0  is  the  angle  the  joining  line  makes 
with  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  It  is  seen  tnns  tiiat  the 
arc  of  a  hyperbola  depends,  not  only  on  the  integiitl  which  give*  the 

ate  of  an  dUM^  but  also  on  /    ^ ,  which  is  called  an  eUipUo  in- 

•/o      AA 

taanl  of  tbe  Jim  Und,  and  denoted  by  F(c^  ^),  ^  and  c  being 
oained  amplitude  and  moduloa  u  before. 

198.  Vnen  this  is  applied  to  the  formula  of  Fagnani  they  become 
lor  the  ellipae,  calling  i^  the  valne  which  0  has  for  the  point  F, 

rfB*_,£»L*,  aroAB-ait,OT-a«'ain#sin>-«r«  ^.152L*;' 
A0  A9 

knd  it  ia  easily  found  that  the  expression  on  the  right  is  the  length 
on  the  tangent  at  either  B  or  F  intercepted  between  the  curve  and 
the  foot  ofthe  eential  perpendicular  let  fall'npQn  it. 
Id  appUcatlon  to  the  hyperbola,  similarly,  , 

eA» 


.!^^+A4>Ah  warn  «*+««-l . 

A^ 


rfE^—— ^,  and  arc  AB+ SIC  AT— 


A^ 


sin  ^  cos  ^ 


.(.  const 


Kow  the  lengUi  ol  the  tsngent  between  the  point  of  eontsot  *  and 
the  ibot  of  t£e  central  perpendicular  npon  it  ia  «  tea  <*A^ :  henoe 
dttioting  by  K  and  F  the  eoimhtt  fmuikoiu  E(c^ !«},  F(«^  i*),  the 
Tains  ofthe  oonatant  can  be  determined ; 

^   ,     are  AB+are  AF    _A*_.___    _. 

•\ e S5T5sr^         ' 

and  this  valoe  of  the  constant  ia  the  difference  between  the  entire 

liypabolic  qnadrant  and  the  length  of  the  corresponding  asymptote. 

If  1.  Landen,  continuing  tlieee  investigations  in  1776,  oonsidera 

iho  kfftrhoJa  whose  aemi-azea  are  a— n  -»  and  i— 2Vm»  j  then. 


writing  CP- {«r=V-«»}»  (flg.  17).  ho  noticM  that 

Then  he  says  it  is  wdl  Imown  that,  in  the  Mlpt  whose  snni4xee 
are  m,  «,'  the  an  a  from 
the  Goinngate  axis  to  the 
point  whose  abscissa  is  a 


'-/(»)*'^ 


where  ;  ia 


««-»» 


and  therefore  in  the  tlUjm 
whose  semi-axea  are  m+% 
and  2Vnin,   for   an    ab- 

adaa   -^i,  thean>-/7^ 


Fig.  17. 

—  )*<«.    Bntfmthsi^intha 

ellipee  m,  »,  the  length  (  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  whose  sbadsaa 
is  e,  to  the  foot  of  the  central  perpendicular  on  it,  is 

'M^h 

2(«»+«*)<«+«*. 


whence  ijp^-gmf+fi-^/^ 
Differentiating  thia^  .aince 


n?F 


-/^ 


■'V(ll?5?)*-/(sf?f-> 


which  is  a  relation  between  the  hyperbolio  arc,  the  two  aUipti0 
arcs,  and  a  portion  of  a  right  line.  Landen  remarks  on  Us  dis- 
covery, "Thus  beyond  my  expeotation  I  find  that  the  hyperbola 
may  in  general  be  rectified  by  meaua  of  two  ellipeea," — a  lesalt 
apparentiv  of  secondary  importance  compared  wit£  the  method  it 
is  attained  by,  which  involves  the  principle  of  what  after  I«gendr« 
is  known  sa  Landen's  transformation. 

196.  But,  simultaneously  with  the  geometriesl  interest  thus 
developed  in  these  integrals,  they  also  attracted  attention  to  their 
more  algebraic  relation^ipa.  Jamea  Bernoulli  (1(94)  devoted  par^ 
ticniar  attention  to  the  "elastic  curve,"  which  is  defined  by  the 

equation  <iai_  ^-V^-  ,  with  a  tIsw  to  oonatracl  tt  by  the  quad- 

Vfl  —  jr 
ratur*  or  notlfioation  of  a  conic.    Maolanrin  (17^8)  gave  snoh  a 
oonatmotion,  depending  on  the  rectification  of  the  equilateral  hyper- 
bola ;  and  in  WU  manner  constructed  by  the  aid  of  area  of  cooiot 
the  integrals  of  eqreasions  such  aa 


3" 


V»Vl+ii!«  (iTa^* 
and  othera  like  them,  which  can  be  redaoed  to  elliptio  differentials. 
D'Alembert  (1746)  extended  these  results.  His  paper  in  the  fWory 
<f  Ou  Berlin  Aead»my  treata  a  number  of  differentiala,  whose  in- 
tegrals ara  of  theaame  forma  aa  thoee  b^  which  the  are  ol  an  ellipM 
or  hyperbob  is  expreaaed.  When  a  differential  exprsasion  can  be 
reduced  to  the  differential  element  of  ^e  on  of  one  of  theae  curves^ 
D'Alembert  calls  this  the  integration  of  it  by  mesns  of  an  ellipaa 
or  hyperbola.  This  paper  is  of  a  purely  analytic  character,  and 
is  penetrated  by  a  tendency  to  claaaification  of  elliptic  difieientiala 
aimilar  to  that  which  hay  effected  in  the  worka  of  Legendia  such 
important  aervices  in  the  development  of  analysis. 

196.  .In  the  worka  of  Euler,  of  which  iW>m  860  to  400  qnaito 
pagea  are  ooncemed  with  this  department  of  our  aul^eot  the  geo- 
metrical and  analytical  awectf  alternate.  Hia  first  mveetigationa 
are  in  the  S  Ptttrtburg  Oommtntarin  (1761),  on  the  integntion  of 
the  differential  equation 

fiuCx         ndf     , 

^irp~vi-V 

and  It  ia  rsmaAed  Oat  the  differential  equation  of  a  mora  general 
form 


mtbs 


VA  +  iBi'+Gr*    VA+2Bii«+Cy» 
can  be  completely  integrated  by  an  algebraic  equation,  provided  the 
nnmbera  m  and  n  are  rationaL    He  extends  the  aams  method  of 
integrating  to  the  apparently  mora  general  equation 
BKfa ^    xfy 

VA+2Ba!+Ca!'+2Dx»+E»!«"VA  +  2B»+Cy«+2Dy'TKp'  ) 
In  the  next  paper  in  the  same  volume  Enler  dotermines  on  the 
quadrant  of  an  ellipse  two  area  whose  sum  can  be  expressed  geo- 
metrioaUy,  reproducing  many  of  Fagnaui's  formula. 

197.  Eulsrs  most  important  inveatlgations  are  colleetsd  in  hia 
IiutiUitimii  Oak.  JiU.,  voL  L  sec  2,  cap.  vL    His  method,  being 
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(1). 

(Si 


(S). 


{*): 


(«). 


•mBthllr  u  followi,  hM  macH  tiulogy  irtth  Fignini'i,  gira  in 

Lit  tlw  eoTutibn 

(ox* + 8«'a + a'Oy' +  2(ta« + 24'» + y> 
+««»+2e'-»+«'-L»*  +  21Iir+H-0  .... 

+«'»«+24"»+<'-P»'+2Qj!  +  B-0  .... 
uUiit  totwten  a  and  y.    Difftrentuting  aither,  ire  grt 

•  (Px+Q)4B  +  (I*  +  M>Jy-0  .... 
rarther,  by  (1.  8) 

(P»+Q)»-Q«-PB,(I«+lI)«-M'-Lir,  . 
taUBg  the  nota  potttir*^  (S)  becomet 

lb      ■      ^y     -n 

ia  «Uoli  tbe  ndiola  an  nrpectiTely  fmictioiu  of  s  an!  of  y  ez- 
(mtable  from  (1)  and  (2). 

If  tha  tunctiona  nndar  tha  radicaU  ara  to  ba  aerarallj  tlie  laiM 
Jm»t(«n«  of  a  and  y,  tba  foUowiiig  oonditiona  raaalt : — 

^-at*-if*-aa',      SW-atZ-a't-aaV-idi'-irt, 

»-^ii,    viv-diT-ifi-wii-iir-vc,    v*-€r(r-</*-cii'. 

Tiia  Talaas  of  e  and  i  being  aubstitated  from  the  fiiat  and  third 
Mutiona,  in  the  aaoond  ve  get  a*-  it  VTbenca  lirat  and  third  give 
J-c,  V—i ;  and  the  othen  are  identical     (1)  thoa  becomea 

■»V+«»«»(*+|f)+'<«'+»*)+*»'«»+2e'(»+»)+<>'-0   .    («). 
Hence  (<)  takea  the  form 

''  ■  '*         ■        ■    n 

/A  +  2By+Cy»+2Dy»+£y«       ' 


yrmore  briefly 


of  which  tha  obviaii  tranaceadental  integral  if 

where  A-c'-ee',  B-SJV-Je'-c^, 

C-«'»-(i<'-<!«-2i<',  D-Z&y-ae'-i^  E-i*-ae. 
Farther,  from  (4) 

VY-(ay«+2»y+c)i!+V+»»'y+«', 

's/X-(<w«+2te+«)y+»ai«+2*'«+<C. 

Hence  VX^V7 


«-y 


.<«yH-J(»+y)  +  2*'-* 


Sqnariug,  wc  get,  by  {«),  &c,  the  algebraic  integral 

\-JZJ-)  -E(«+y)«+2D(«+y)  +  (2»'-e)«-a*'. 

The  conatant  on  the  right,  inrolring  an  arbiti;^r7  quantity,  if 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are  known,  may  be  talcen  aa  tlie  oonatant  of  integra- 
tion. 

IM.  In  Ealer'a  firat  paper  in  toL  tIL  of  the  <SSI  PtUnharg  Cbmawn- 
laiiu,  he  naes  the  "Mnatio  canonica"  0  -  a + 7<z*  -t-  y*) + 2<xy  -t-  ctV 
aa  a  atarting  point  for  eatablialiing  liia  theorem  of  addition,  and, 
iatiudaeing  tlw  notatioo 

„,  ,     /«A'+B'»«  +  C«« 

eataUiabee  the  eqnation 

whan  ._gVA(A+Cy'+Ey')+yVA(A+C»*-l-E«<> 

A-Et«y« 

^^t.^'hen  V—0,  C-0,  theae  eqnationa  rapreaent  the  theorem 
of  addition  for  Lesendre'a  firat  kind  of  elliptio  intcsrala,  and  when 
A-1,C-  -0+^),  E-n",  A'-l.  B--  -«*,  C-0,  they  become  the 
theorem  of  addition  for  hia  aecond  kind.  Thua  it  appear*  that 
already  in  17tl  Eoler  was  acquainted  with  thia  fundamental 
tjworam,  of  which  he  gare  many  appUcationa  to  the  oomnatiaon  of 
aUiptio  area.  ' 

1».  Bat  it  aeema  to  bare  been  Enlei'a  paper  "Deiednctione  fermn- 
»rnm  integralinm  ad  rectificationem  allipaia  ao  hyperbola"  (Vovi 
CommfnCi.  pi»-60,  St  Peterabuig,  17«6),  wliich  impellod  I<fgendre 
JJ  "•»}n»««tigationa.  With  apecial  caaea  of  the  prnrrai  relation,  5 197 
(1),  between  t  and  y,  Euler  tranaforma  integrala  contained  in  tha 

farmy^'Ltf    jx ,  and  diatlngniahea  whether  the  integral  haaono 


of  the  fire  aignifioationi,  arc  of  ellipae,  are  of  hTparboh,  cr  aither  cc 
both  of  thaee  along  with  an  algabraic  part,— collecting  in  one  genetil 
iD7e«tigation  the  reaulta  oi  ilaclaurin  and  D*  Alembert  on  the  recti' 
fioation  of  oonica.  Hera  we  find  the  woida, — legardiDg  the  deair- 
ability  of  a  anitable  notation  by  which  allipttc  area  may  be  aa 
oonTeniantly  ezpreaaed  in  calculation  aa  logarithma  and  circular  area 
are  at  preaent,  ^'  anch  aigna,"  ha  aaya,  "  will  afford  a  new  aort  of 
oalcnlua,  of  which  I  hare  nore  attempted  tha  expoaition  of  the  firat 
elamenta," — which  Legendra  citea  in  the  preface  to  hia  great  woik 
in  1825  aa  having  remained  unfulfilled  out  for  hia  own  laboui* 
continued  till  that  date  from  hia  firat  publioationa  on  the  aubjeet 
in  1788. 

200.  InvoL  ir.  of  the  tfUctllanta  Tauriwiuia,  Lagrange  deala 
with  the  integration  which  had  been  giTen  by  Eoler,  remarking 
that  it  waa  due  only  to  a  kind  of  lucKy  aeeidenfc  Thia  indeed 
Euler  himaelf  admitted  when  he  atated  that  ha  had  sot  obtained 
thia  reanit  by  a  rrgnlar  method,  but  "  potiua  tentando,  rel  dirin- 
ando,"  and  recommended  mathamaticiana  to  aeek  a  diiw^t  method. 
Lagrange  here  laf  a  down  the  principle  that,  when  the  integral  of  a 
dilferential  equation  of  the  fint  degrea  cannot  be  found,  the  equation 
ahonld  be  differentiated  ;  and,  combining  the  reault  erith  the  given 
equation,  an  integral  aqoation  of  the  firat  degree  different  from  the 
propoeed  may  be  found.  Then  by  meana  of  thaee  two  the  fint 
oiRerentiaia  may  be  eliminated,  ana  the  reault  ia  the  required  into- 
graL  If  thia  fail  we  may  diffirentiate  once  more,  and  try  to  get  a 
new  equation  of  the  aooond  order,  end  ao  on.  Thia  enabled  him  to 
give  a  deduction  of  Euler'e  equation,  which  Eoler  reoeired  with  the 
greateat  admiratioD,  and  girea  nearly  aa  followa  in  hia  IiutiluL  Cal& 
ItU.,  It.  p.  itt. 

Writing  for  broeity 

A  +  B»+C»«+D««+E«*-X)  ,,, 

A+By  +  Cy«+Dy«+Ey*-Y{      •    •    •    •    I'J. 
anppaae  the  differential  rquatioii  between  z  and  y  to  ha 

^^^-'> ^^' 

Regard  z  and  y  *■  ftancliona  of  a  Tariable  t,  and  replace  (2)  by  tha 
following 


|.vx.i»-vr. 


(«)• 


Aaaaming  '+f~P,*-il-t Wt 

«grt   f-VX-V7.  g-vr  +  v7.  ^-^'.    («)k 

whichlaatif,by(I), 

g_B+C(«+y)  +  |D(«'  +  y^  +  2E(«»+y^.    .    .    («). 

Wealao get,  from  (t),  ^  -^-X-T 

-(»- y)  {B  +  C(.+y)  +  D<«'+ary+y')+B(«+yXa/'+y^}, 
which,  combined  with  (8),  giree,  by  (4), 

Hnltiplying  by  ^,  thia  girea  on  integration,  with  F  a  conatant, 


(t  ©'-ii»'+V+^« 


whtnea^  npladng  ealoaa, 

which  ia  the  aame  reanit  aa  Egler'a  (|  197). 

A  principal  adfantaga  of  thia  method  coneiata  in  ita  admitting  of 
generaUxation.  which  Enler'a  method,  depending  on  the  aolution  oi 
a  qnadratio  equation,  ezclndee.  But  Lagrange  faile  to  apply  it  to 
the  caae  of  X  and  T  Wing  arbitrary  polynomiala  teapectirrly  in  ■ 
and  y ;  all  aaaumptiona  lead  back  to  the  forma  of  X  and  Y  In  (1). 

201.  In  a  paper  of  Enler'a  in  the  St  PcUnturj  Trantaelioiu  for 
1771,  an  angle  u  introduced  aa  the  rariable  into  the  intrgnl  tor  tlie 
aro  of  an  elUpee.  In  another  paper,  in  the  A'st^  ComtuaUttrU, 
1767,  he  had  alao  remarked  that,  in  a  differential  anch  u 

da  _ 

Vi  +  ReVce'  +  Ito^Tli? ' 

by  •  mibatitation  of  tlie  form  «-^frf  *'"  '^^  pow*"  <rf'  ""w*" 
the  radical  can  be  abolibhad  ;  and  br  a  like  aubatitntion,  removing 
the  odd  power*  of  y,  Euler  treata,  without  any  loaa  of  genotality,  the 
differential  equation  in  the  form 

dT  ^» 

'A+Cic"  +  li»''"VA+Cy«+Ey« 
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Thb  fiiniUbM  «o  mw ntU  duplifiotion  of  the  proeen  of  eslcoU- 
tion,  and  lmd<  to  the  ntulti  of  hi*  important  and  nmarkable 
"Plonior  Ezplieatio''  in  th»  St  Ptttriburg  Traiuactioiu  for  1781, 
Thia  eontaiiia  is  bet  a  propoition  vhich  incladea  tiia  theon~  of 
addition  bt  all  threa  Iclnda  of  elliptio  intagrala  of  Legendra. 

SOS.  Pntttag         n(»)-/'-==^ — =, 

vhen  Z  la  an  STan  fanetton  of  c,  n(s)  +  n(y)  -  n(z)  can  be  axhiUted 
aa  an  ainbraie  fuoetion  of  z,  y,  and  i,  pioTided  k  certain  algebraio 
relation  Doldi  between  z,  y,  anda^  "But  now," -obaerraa  Eobr,  "I 
hare  noticed  that  the  lame  eompariiona  maf  be  inatitutad  if  for 
Z  be  aaanmod  any  rational  function  of  a*,  aa  aappoa*  one  of  tha  form 
y+G«'+H«'+Ia«  +  K«'+ 

in  tUi  eias,  kowerer,  tha  difference  between  the  aom  of  two  aaeh 
formola  and  a  third  ii  bo  longer  found  to  be  an  algebraio  quantity, 
but  can  alwaya  be  ezpreaaed  by  logarithm*  and  eircnlar  are^  ao 
that  tha  iuTeatigation  ia  much  mora  extanaire  than  I  hitherto 
eonoeiTed." 
To  eatabliah  fhii,  aaanma 

'  «^+»«-«'+2a*Vl+ina«+iu«-«uV'-0 
•r,  wrlttng 


Vl+iiU"+n**-A     .    .    . 

BolTtng  In  tDta  for  c  and  y,  thia  give* 

g(l-»y'a*)+ytt-«Vl+.iny'+^| 
j<l -i«!V)+a:A-»Vl+«w'+iM»*  j 


0). 
(», 
(J). 


Ba^  by  diflerentiatlon,  we  know  that 


<f» 


VI+bub'+iu!*    Vl  +  »y»  +  »iy* 


which  nay  b«  written  thna 
dx 


dy 


(<V 


(«). 


(«). 


writing 


»ll-iM«a*)+aiA        a<l-«»V)+yA 
Vat  s— 0,  the  relation  (8)  glTVa  y — i ;  whence  (6)  intesrated  givea 
the  hnown  theorem  of  addition  for  integrala  of  the  flrat  Kind. 
Now  let  X,Y  be  tha  aame  fsnationa  of  e*,  y*  aa  Z  ia  of  a^ ;  then 
Xdx                     Yrfy 
Vl+fw'+M^'^Vl  +  ny'+ny*"'*^ ^^'' 

theqnantitr  T  may  be  found  aa  foUowa, 

Wa  can  aliminata  by  (f )  either  ciai  or  ify  irom  (7) ;  bnt,  aa  there  ia 
no  leaaon  to  eonaidar  V  A  a  function  of  c  or  of  y  apecially,  Intro- 
dace  anew  independent  TuiaUa  v—sy.  Than  we  may  replace  (6)  by 
!b-[y(l->'tuV)+aA>ii(,    <fy- -[c(l-iiyV)+yA]M{«    .    .  (8), 

where  wa  take  «-  .     . . 

dia  dy  aiu 

7^' 


Tuna 


Vl+oii'+na* 
which  glra  ifV—  - 


But  now 


T-X 


(»)• 


if 


Z—-T — nrsf*"*"  "3 — 3' 


-——^  ia  a  ftmction  of  zy  and  e* -f  y*,  or  of  •,  aiaca  by  (S) 
a^ + y*  -  a' -  StiA + «»V. 
Thna,  patting  *T~  ^-V,  wahare  liT-  -  XMu.   Sobetitating  thia 
in  (7),  and  integratiilg,  we  hare 

n(i) + n(y)  -  n(»)  -  -/^Vdu, 

aiace,  for  z-0,  y-*  and  u~<h 
Aa  an  example, 

-  -        _<i'»-<iy 


■(a^+y*)** 
,.    .  ,  _    (g'i-ay)a 

"""^  "■5'+«W+2«Ta«+(P5+JF;S5;3- 

Thna,  if  we  take 

we  have 

in  which  after  integration  u  ii  to  be  put  —xy.  Br  aaaigning 
apedal  Taluea  to  the  conatanta  thia  equation  can  be  applied  to  each 
kind  of  elliptic  integral. 

203.  Ia  the  Thiorit  da  Fonelimu  Analytimia  of  Lagrange  there 
ia  found  the  remark  on  tb«  relation  between  the  aommation  of  ellip- 


tic integral*  and  apharical  trianglea  which  i*  larolrad  In  Iba 
formula  of  |  200,  and  of  which  we  have  given  the  eaaantial  focmnla 
in  SS  8i-86.  But  Lagrange'*  paper  "  On  a  new  method  of  the  Integral 
Calcnlna  for  Differentiala  acected  with  the  aquare  root  of  a  poly- 
nomial of  not  more  than  the  fourth  degree  "  (JJtmoin  dt  VAeai  a— 
tdnua,  1781-5,  2d  pai-t,  Turin,  1788)t  containa  additioaa  of  much 
greater  importance  to  our  aubj<«t. 
Taking  

Jr-i»•■^yp«-J"',  f-f-^^^-^. 

Tuihar,  writing  for  breTity, 

B-V(l±jV)(l±tV), 

B'-V(i±yv*Xi±iV), 
B'-VciJji'V'Xiie'y*)  i 

•  ••■••••••• 

and 

^~T±ff'  *'"i±jv  '""i±i*y**** 

we  hara  the  equationa 

r        ±2j,«      • 

<fy   <¥  d^ 

1— F-#-" 


and 


JTow,  aamming  i<p,  we  hava  p<j/<y'j  CBd,"  II  j'-j.  ^  , 
;>2'>j^,  tc.,  without  limit, 

Lagrange  girea  another  aystem  of  equation*  of  redndion  following 
from  the  above  aetiea  when  continued  baolcwaid^  ao  that  the  aatic* 
are 

The  aqnationa 

ft-A  +  Vft'-Ji*.    Ji-A-VA*-?a'. 


give  oonTenely 


Pi-¥P+i),    ti-^/pf, 
ft-iiPi+iJ,  Ja-vRftT. 


•nd  the  terma ;>,  PuPf'  decteaae,  while  I,  ft>  ?i  •  •  •  inereaaa^ 
Kow,  putting 

tfi      yi**!  tf_  ^     ** i__  .... 

B,-V(l*ftVi'Xl±2iW).    B,-V(l±i.,V.W±«,V.').... 

Tha  former  aariea  are  esaentiallr  the  transformation  known  by 
Landen'a  name ;  the  latter,  indirectly,  are  ({  211)  tha  tnnaformation 
which  Oanaa  pnbliahed  in  1818,  and  on  which  hia  theory  of  tha 
uithmetico-geomefrie  mean  is  baaed. 

204.  We  have  thna  glanced  at  the  most  Important  oontribntion* 
to  thia  branch  of  onr  anbjeet  preriona  to  iMendre.  Hia  "Hlmoit* 
Bor  lea  int^grationa  par  d'arca  d'ellipae"  l^ttoir*  dt  TAcad.,  1784) 
appeared  a  few  yean  after  Eoler'a  death  (1783).  Tha  gaomettia 
biaia  ia  here  almoat  abandoned.  Eatabliah  ing  with  eaw  and  ele- 
gance the  theoiema  of  Fagnani,  Landen,  and  Enler,  there  are  par- 
eeptible  traoea  of  s  coming  theory  of  tranaformation  in  the  analytical 
conception  of  theae  theorema.  Legendie'a  tttncin  tur  U»  Trant- 
cmdtmta  SWftirua  (Paria,  1798)  containa  the  diriaion  of  elliptio 
integrala  into  their  different  kinda,  the  ledoetion  of  tntegtala  of  each 
kind  to  the  aimpleat  normal  forms,  and  the  calculation  of  ellipti* 
integimJa  by  moat  accurate  modes  of  approximation.  AU  theae  in- 
Teatigationa  are  collected  in  Legcndre  a  Extreiea  (Paris,  1811-lt), 
and  later  in  hia  TraiU  dti  Fimctioiu  tlliftSqua  «  da  InUgrala 
EuUrimna  (Paria,  1825-8,  2  rols.,  auppL  ToL,  1828). 

205.  "  It  ia  Legendre's  undying  glory,"  aadl  Lejsune  DiricUst 
of  this  great  work,  "to  hsTe  recognized  in  the  diacoTeiiea  we  hsTO 
just  mentioned  (of  Fagnani,  Euler,  Landen,  and  Lagnnge)  the  bud- 
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ling  rf  (  mig^tr  bnaoh  e{  uialjtU,  aod  bjr  fha  ton  of  btU  •  lift  to 
hiTa  anatod  oa  than  IwM*  an  indnandent  tbaoiT  vUoh  mnbrMM 
tU  Intmali  coBtaininR  no  other  tmtioiuditT  bat  s  "&"*  "X** 
■mdar  vnich  the  nriable  riee*  only  to  ih»  foartn  degrao.  llnlarhid 
■Jnady  noticed  with  irhtt  modification*  hi*  theorem  can  be  extended 
to  each  integral* ;  Legendie,  etarting  from  the  happj  thonght  of 
Ndadng  tH  theae  integral*  to  fixed  canonical  forma,  attained  the 
knowleage,  ao  important  for  the  deralopnent  of  the  theorj,  that 
ther  graap  into  three  eaeentially  different  kinda.  Babmitting  then 
neu  end  to  a  cetefol  inveitigation,  he  diaoorered  manj  of  their 
SMat  important  prapertia%  of  which  dhieflj  thoee  which  belong  to 
the  third  kind  were  Tei7  obaonra  and  iMceeeaiWt  Only  for  the 
moat  jenUtent  tenacity,  wUoh  ever  anew  led  the  great-mathema- 
tician to  U*  anbieot,  did  the  TiotoiT  at  laat  deelaia  itaelf  over  difll- 
ealtiea  apparently  ineormoontable  oy  the  waapona  at  hia  diapoaaL' 

HX.  Harlng  ehown  that  th*  int«grd  /  ^r  '  *'■'■*  F  !■  • 

ntisnal  fbnotion  of  r,  and  R  -  (■■(■0>-(-«>^ -I- b^ +•«')>,  can  be 

ndoced  to  the  fixed  tondamental  fonna  /"^ ,    /"^ .  /''^^ , 

/i—=L—  ,  Legendia  remoTea,  by  aid  of  the  linear  tianaioima- 

tiog  a  _£±jy     the  odd  power*  of  the  variable  from  the  poly- 
l+ir  •  «^ 

Bomial  B*,  and  ahowi^  by  ennniaration  of  caaee,  that  ^  oan  alwiya 

be  ledneed  to  the  form        "^    -  ,  where  e  i*  a  qnantit7  lee* 

Vl-c'unV 
than   nnity.      Thna    ha    redncea    the    general    elliptie    integral 

y^^        ,   with  abatraotion  from  an  algebraic  part,  to  tha 
Vl-e'ainV 
thna  nonnal  forma  of  "  elUptio  fnnotiona  at  tranaoendento  * — 

A  being  an  abbraTiation  for  the  radical  vT-Tan*^ 

Vitn  thia  redaction  to  fixed  normal  forma  the  fonndatlan  of  the 
theoiy  of  elliptio  integral*  i«  laid,  and  th*  aeaentially  inadncible 
fait^rala  found  which  belong  to  a  aqnare  root  of  a  biqaadratia  Itano- 
tioo.  The  aame  redaction  aabeequently  led  to  the  oiTiaion  of  the 
general  Abdiaa  intagrala  into  thoee  of  the  Int,  aecond,  and  third 
Unda,  in  aeeoidanoe  with  the  propertiee  of  theae  three  elaaaa*  of 
intemi*,  either  of  lenuining  alway*  finite,  or  of  becoming  infinit*t 
algebtaiaally  on^  at  infinity,  or  lagarithmicaUy  at  two  diiferent 
pointa. 

It  will  be  perceired  that  the  epithet  "elliptis''  qipliad  to  thane 
integral*  ia  pnnly  oonrentional,  ariaing  IVom  tha  oonnexioil  of  one 
of  them  with  the  aic  of  an  ellipke ;  rat  even  at  thia  atag*  it  ia 
apparent  that  we  are  concerned  with  matter*  of  much  greater  gene- 
lality  than  the  name  indicateai  It  may  alao  be  noticed  that,  though 
L^endre  ealla  by  the  name  elliptio  fanction*  what  *i«  now  called 
eUiptic  integnla,  thia  ia  a  change  introduced  by  JaooM,  which 
Legendre  long  reaiated.  The  change  oonaiato  in  regarding  th* 
aopetior  limit  of  the  integral  of  the  niat  kind  a*  a  fanotion  of  th* 
integral,  the  latter  being  now  ooneidered  a*  the  independent  TUi- 
able.     Expreeead  in  aymbola  the  change  i*  that,  in  liagandra'a  eqoa- 


I  equal  parte  the  equation  ia  found  to  riaa  in  ganeial 
' ;  bat  for  tha  complete  function  the  equation  i* 
e*  }(»*  - 1)  when  a  u  odd. 


tionr(a^^)-/^-^,-iit  Jaoobt  call*  ^-am(i(,cX  and  lin^ 

eoe^,  or  A^  ke.  (or,  in  thi*  notation,  lin  am  «>  ooa  am  u,  Aamv, 
tc),  ar*  hi*  elliptio  function*. 

207.  Legendia  ptoceeda^  after  claarifying  the  integral*,  to  the  oom- 
nriaon  of  hia  elUptia  f nnctlona  of  the  fint  kin4  AU  geometer*, 
■e  laya,  are  aoqndnted  with  the  complete  algebnio  intcjpal  giran 
by  Enler  of  tha  diflerantial  equation 

ifa  , *»  ». 

(a+/Bai+r»'+»«'+*»*)*    (a+/B»+7»«+S»»+i»«)»       ' 

the  diaeoTery  of  whid,  in  fha  introduction,  he  too  aacribe*  to  a 
combination  of  good  fortane  "  quoique  cee  haiard*  n'  anirent  qn'k 
oeox  qui  aarent  lea  faire  naltra."  Our  rednctiona  ahow  that  thia 
aqoatioo  eai^  without  loaa  of  generality,  be  pat  nndtt  the  form 

TT 

nd  than  ite  latqgral  ia 

r(*)+F(*)-FW, 

f  being  an  arbitrary  conatanL  But  the  integral  fonnd  by  Snlat'B 
■ethad  i*  thoa  written 


eoa^oaat^-rin^dnifVl-t^ainV'Ooafi, 
vUcb  h*  flira  Toiflea  afoattrkri. 


eo*»Boa»-«ln»ain»A»A» 
'^"  1  -  a*  ainV  ainf 

^^     A^^-a'aln^  alnf  coa^  coejr 
^'"  l-«'ainV*in«* 

an  at  onaa  darlved  Ikom  thii  form  of  the  integral ;  aad  the  eorre- 
■ponding  formulB  for  tha  amplitude  of  the  dinennoe  bet*^een  two 
fDnctioru  follow  by  replacing  f  by  -  if. 

Leoandre  next  proceeda  to  the  formuhe  for  finding  algebraioall} 
a  mmtiple  function  cf  a  given  one,  connecting  the  anglee  Ai-it 
A,,  Ah-i.  by  the  reUUone  equiralent  to  Fl*rtl)-F(#«)+rW, 
'(^•i)-F(^.}-I°(^}i  vhioh  he  writea 

rin  A^i-t'ain  »-i- '^r^*''°^. , 
■m9%4.i-rauv>..i     x - 1>  Bin>.  ain<^  ' 

00* »>n+oo^»..i-  i?*.f;"g *•-  . 
l-e>amV*in'0> 

Thaaa  can  be  applied  in  aneeaeeion.     Inveatlgating  the  diviaion  o( 
a  fyinotion  into  •  equal  puta  the  equation  ia  found  to  riaa  in  ganeial 
to  tha  degree  a* ;  I 
only  of  tha  degree  { 

208.  ProcoMing  to  generalixation  of  Enlei'a  addition  thaoram, 
Legendre  admlta  that,  denoting  the  radical  by  S(e),  ko.,  tha  oqoa- 

**""  ""^■'■I^''"^"*"  **^'  "^  '"  '"*"*"  "'""'>''».  ">  r 
alwagra  be  axpreeeed  in  tha  form  FOi}-«iF(^)-i-«F(f)+  fta,  and 
ao  will  alwaya  have  a  complete  alnbraic  intend,  for  nothing  pr*> 
Tanta  the  euppoaition  that  *  and  u«  following  nriablea  are  giTca 
algebraic  fanctiona  of  a  and  ••  Parhapi^  La  aayi^  this  la  th* 
only  wav  of  generelixlng  Xulera  leanlt  ooncuraing  the  equation 

'wt-i+k^'-Ol    For,  thonghlAgranga  tried  to  find  caaee  (rfintegra- 

(b       ifv 
Ulity  of  -ps  +  ^a ,  withoat  auppoatng  the  two  polynomiala  X 

and  T  entirely  aimHar,  it  doaanot  aeem  that  he  arrirad  at  any 
any  other  reenlt;  the  equation  he  girea^ifAii.  i$  Turin,  ir.  US) 
i*  immediately  ladneible  to  Knlai'a.  Thn^  a*  baa  been  remarked, 
Legendre  waa  at  thia  time  very  far  from  anticipating  the  Tery 
general  tnnafonnationi^  ainca  diaoorared,  or  the  celebratad  theorem 
of  Abel  whidi  ao  marrellonalT  extended  thia  anbjeot 

SU9.  HaTing  illnatiated  the  Ainctiona  F  by  the  lemnlacato  and 
other  enire^  algebnie  and  tranacendent,  whoae  area  an  expreeeed 
b^  fbnotioii*  of  the  fint  kind,  u  well  a*  by  the  expreeeion  for  the 
time  in  tha  motion  of  a  aimiJe  pendulum,  Legendn  enter*,  in 
chanter  ix.,  on  the  eompariaon  of  elliptio  fbnctiona  of  the  aeoond 
kind.  Coinaponding  to  the  nlation  F(^)  -f  F(f )  -  F^i)  -  0 ,  theae 
Itanotion*  an  related  by 

E(f)-t-X(f} -EO*)-!*  ain  ^  ain  #  ain  f 

lU*  inoladaa  Fagnanf  a  u  a  particular  caae,  and  of  coot**  thar* 
b  a  aimilar  relation  for  eompariaon  of  the  area  of  hyperbola.  In 
dhapi  xiL  the  wall-known  relation  of  Legendre  ia  eatebliahed  between 
oonmlete  intranl*  of  the  firat  two  Kinda  with  complementary 
moduli ;  )  ana  a  being  moduli  an  aaid  to  be  complementary  when 

*•+«•- L   Donating  by  F,E  tha  Taluea  of  F^-|.,«V   b(y,«V 

and  by  F*,  ET  ihoaa  of  F^^,i^  ,  b(y,>)  •  thb relation,  which 

haa  been  alnady  demonatrated,  1 188,  ia 

Fr-hF^-FP— y. 

Theae  complete  ftanction*  latiafy  differential  eqnatioa*  of  the  leoond 
onler.  Tin,  F  nti*fiee 

_     j,<PF     l-8o«<fF    _    , 

and  the  sompleto  E 

with  oorraaponding  •qnation*  when  t  ie  token  aa  the  independent 
▼ariabla.  The  complete  integrala  of  theee  differential  eqoationa 
an  aaeijmed  in  term*  of  both  aeto  of  complete  tbnotiona,  and  the 
differential  eqaationa  an  utilised  to  ahoW  tha  law  of  the  develop, 
ment  of  theae  ftanotiona  in  aeiiea  of  powen  of  the  con^ement  of 
the  modidoih  aince  when  the  modnloa  ia  near  unity  the  ordinaij 
■eriea  in  powen  of  the  modolns  do  not  onflicientiy  converge. 

210.  In  treating  integnla  of  tha  tUntf  <tt'a^  Itie  preaence  of  a 
third  detemuning  megmtnde,  the  pantHuttr  n,  beaidee  the  ampli* 
tod*  ^  and  modrdni  e,  which  an  common  to  tha  fint  two  kindi^  ia 
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an  a-Idltioiul  eompUnttl<m.     Legendra  fint  aitabUibes  tha  relation 


a-(t  +  fi)(l  +  ^); 


.  Pin 


when 

bj  meana  of  wblcb  anr  fanction  n  having  a  pammetar  greater  tbaa 
4  n  radaced  to  dapend  on  ooe  luviag  a  parametsr  lea  than  c,  but 
vith  tha  aama  amplitude  and  modalaa.  The  quantitjr  a,  howerer, 
nu7  hava  different  valaea,  and  thna  the  following  caaea  are  to  be 
diatinguiahed. 

When  a  ia  positirs  (either  •  poaitiTe.  or  if  negative  ita  ralae  ia 
between  - 1  and  -  c*)  the  fnuction  introduced  ia  eirtular,  aa  mitten 
aboTB. 

When  a  ia  negatirc,  *  is  negattva,  and  either  greater  than  - 1 
or  leaa  than  ~e,  and  the  function  ia  lomrdkmie.  In  thia  caaa 
writing  a-  - 19,  the  compariaon  written  above  ia 

°<-'*"{?)-.-is-.(K^:)' 

'Whan  a-0  the  intagrala  an  ezpreaaed  by  the  firat  and  aeeond 
kinda. 

Omitting  the  eaae  of  n  -  -  coaec'8,  which  can  be  reduced  to  tli.tt 
of  «  —  -  e*  lin't.  thii  caae  and  thoM  ofn  —  cot't  and  n  ••  - 1  +  i*  atn'f 
nmaln,  the  flnt  being  the  logarithmic  parameter.  The  otlier  two 
jtxr  m  eaailf  ahown  to  be  connected  by  the  relatioa 

I     j_  t,n-i*>^«"-ain»eo«» 
V«l»  A  ' 

Frovided  (1  +  n)  (1  -m]— f,  and  ao  conatitnta  really  but  one  eaae. 
anctiona  with  imaginary  parametera  alwa^a  redooe  to  othen  with 
leal  parameten  of  the  above  two  diatinet  lands. 

Sll.  Compariaon  of  intcKrala  of  the  third  kind  by  meana  of  the 
addition  theorem  leada  to  the  formula 

n(*)+nW-nW-  i  tan-t  }     "V^ain^aln^aln^ 
Va  ll  +  d-wcoaMCoa^coa^ 

and  thna  tha  diflbrenoe,  which  ia  lero  in  the  firat  kind,  and  ia 
algebraio  in  the  eecond,  ia  here  expreaaed  by  the  arc  of  a  circle ; 
which  becomea  a  logarithm  if  a  be  negative. .  Tbna  finally  Legandra 
Temarka  that  if 

/__ Pie 

when  P  ii  a  ntional  function  of  x,  then  can  alwaya  b«  found  an 
algebraio  equation  between  x,  y,  j,  fcc,  aneh  that  th*  qnantity 

<Z(x)  +  JrZ(y)+/Z{»)+*c, 
when  <,  I,  {,  Jcc. ,  an  integsta,  may  be  determinable  by  area  of  circiaa 
and  by  logarithma. 

312.  Legeudre  next  ptoceeda  to  the  diacoveir  of  Landen,  having 
ao  far  been  employed  mainly  with  thoae  of  £aler.  Ha  ezpreasea 
aatonishment  tnat  among  the  many  analytic  traDaformationa  em- 
ployed by  Maclanrin  and  D'Alembert  the  j  had  not  fallen  in  with  the 
tmnaformation  which  bringa  to  light  the  nnmerona  properties  of 
the  chain  of  moduli,  and  that  this  discovery  was  reserved  for  Lan- 
den, who,  however,  mode  bat  a  poor  nse  of  it,  not  even  aeoing  that 
it  furnished  a  very  simple  method  for  approximate  calculation  of  the 
arcs  of  conica.  It  is  less  astoniBhiog  that  Euler  missed  this  dfacoverr 
considering  that  the  beautiful  integration  wiiich  is  doe  to  him  led 
him  to  compan  together  the  different  values  of  the  same  tranacandent, 
just  aa  area  of  the  aame  curve  an  compared.  But  nowhen  in  hia 
ittmoira  do  Ve  And  him  varying  the  constants  or  parameten  of 
tha  fnnctiona,  and  thna  paaaing  from  one  curve  to  another,  aaia  done 
in  comparisons  which  depend  on  the  scale  of  moduli  From  the 
fact  that  Euler  haa  written  nothing  aliont  the  memoir  of  Landen, 
Legendn  coucludea  he  had  never  been  acquainted  with  it. 

218.  The  formula  given  in  \  194,  by  introducing  the  eooentrio 
•nglea  from  the  axea  minor  in  the  two  ellipaea,  eaidly  givea  riae 

to  the  equation  ain  »*-(H-t)''°  *  "^  *,  when  S-—  ,  and  ao 

A  ffl 

t— s/Jti  that  article.     ^  belongs  to  another  ellipae,  and  for  it  the 

value  of  tha  ooneapoDding  Aodnlua  ia  evidently  ^-^ .  Lageudn 

seea  through  tha  simple  proposition  of  Landen,  expreaaiqg  the  aro 
of  a  hyperbola  by  two  area  of  ellipaea,  to  the  infinite  seriea  of 
moduli  which  can  be  produced  by  repeated  application  of  thia  anb- 
atitntion.     Commencing  with  functions  of  the  first  kind,  he  ahows 

that  ?(«,*)  and  FC^,^,  whan  «'-j^.  and  #'  ia  determined  by 

ain  (2^'-  ^)-«  ain  0,  an  related  by  iba  equation 

Thus,  aa  2^-  ^  is  always  contained  between -ff  and-f,  f  bdng 
the  least  an  having  c  iw  its  aine,  then  ia  no  ambigaitj  in  datar- 


mining  the  values  of  0'  and  ^  The  nlation  for  eomplets  funetiona 
ia  V\f) -(If  c)f\c).  Kow  coDceiva  an  infinite aariaa  of  increasing 
aodnU 

^_g^^    rf'.sV?    j._i-^    V. 

''-TTt'  ^'rr?'  •^"rr?*  **• 

It  wni  aoon  attain  the  limit  unity.  Forming  the  oompIemaDta  V,  V, 
tu^ ,  of  tbi-as  mod  uli.  the  aeries  decreaack  contijiually,  and  each  tana 
ia,  aooording  to  the  law, 

„    l-«     .,    l-e* 


'--n:'>''^ 


The  aarirt  of  amplitudes  ia  deduced  in  sucoeuion  by  the  fonrate 
ain  (20'  -  0)  -c  ain  0,  ain  (20'  -  0')  -^  ain  0', 
*      ain  (20'"-0")-«"  ain  0',  kc.  ; 
and  ao  a  aerisa  of  integnja  of  tha  first  kind  is  got,  nlatad  as  ioDowa 

F(«'.0-)-^F(e,0), 


F(«',0-)-l±^r«r,0'); 


■'-f' H-^(''*>'*<^' 


any  two  of  tha  fnnctiona  being  always  ia  a  ntio  indepoident  of  tb* 
v&Iuea  of  the  correaponding  amplitndea.  Similarly  for  the  eom- 
plete  fnnctiona 

r\<f)-(X*c)THf),  P(O-a+<0F'(0-a+eXl  +  0P(c),  te. 

But  the  aeriea  e,  <',  e",  incnaaing  in  one  direction,  can  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely  in  the  oppoaita  or  decraaaing  aenaa  to  tha  lu^ 
lera,    Han  the  law  of  terma  ia 

2V?      .     2\^     _     2n/?» 


■r+?' 


"T+? 


.«"- 


IT?* 


*e,; 


tndaimilaily 

■^    l  +  J'*^     1  +  4"  ■'^' 
vrith  the  aeriea  of  nlationa  of  ampUtudea  derived  from  ain  (20  -  0*) 
—if  ain  0*,  kc.,  which  may  be  written  tan  (0*-0)— )  tan  0,  lie., 

and  of  intagnla  F(e,  0)-Lt^F(e»,  0«),  tc.; 

o 

or,  ravening  ainoe  I-l-^- — -,» 

F(<i',0«)-(1  +  »)F(«,0), 

F(«",  0")-a+M)r(<i»,  0»)-a+»Xl+iOF(«,  0),*O., 
and,  for  the  oompleta  integral^ 

F>(c»)-i+*P(,), 


P{e"). 


-P(c»)- 


l+»  1  +  M 


WHfi),»^» 


3 

2 

for  the  darreaaing  acale  of  moduli 

214.  Now  if  ^B  be  applied  to  tha  aeeond  kind  of  integral*  m 
find 

Vt(c  0)-2E((!,  0)-  2(1+«)B(<',  00+21!  ain  0k 

ahowJng  that  an  integral  of  the  fint  kind  can  be  amwti  fay  fha 
aid  of  two  arcs  of  ellipses,  E(i!,  0)  and  E(i;',  0').  Whence  by  tha 
formula  of  1 1>2  it  foUowa  that  an  arc  of  a  hyperboU  can  alwaja 
lie  expreaaed  by  two  elliptic  area,  the  theonm  Landen  aniiehad 
geometrv  by.  Also,  b^  eliminating  the  integral  of  the  firat  kind  bj 
means  of  two  consecutive  equations  in  the  senes,  tha  relation  betweea 
the  area  of  three  consecutive  ellipses  in  ths  series  can  be  found ;  so 
that  by  the  indpfinite  notification  of  two  ellipaea  in  tha  aeriea 

. . .  E(>,  *')nW,  00.  B(«.  *),  TH'f,  l/^Vlf'.ll').... 
of  which  the  axtremea  an  ths  ellipae  having  an  aooentridty  1,  whidt 
is  a  portion  of  the  axia  m^or,  and  that  having  an  acoantrus'' 
which  is  a  circle,  the  rectification  of  all  tha  raat  ia  obtainsd. 


ri,  wniea 
tridtr  0, 
id. 

The  tnnsformstions  of  Lagrange,  or  of  Gauss  (|  208),  may  be  aeaa 
to  be  eaaentially  the  same  aa  thia  OT  Landen  (or  Legendn),  for  by 


taking  dn  0.0-+*)^  to  F(.,  0)  w.  gat 


V'l-«"sin«0 
Hsnoa 


"Vl-i»sin'+' 


whan  «— 


<mlt~* 


F(c,  0)-(l+<(»)F(<i«,*). 

How  with  F(c»,if)-JF(.»,0^,  F(e,  0)_l±^F(<*«,09,«idby«lli«l. 

nating  ths'quantity  i^  between  the  a^uationa  dn  0-'^'*"  v,"'\t , 

tan  i0»  -  tan  ♦Vi_«"unV,  »•  obtain  tha  ididiaB  (ivaB  sbvr* 
ain(20- 0*)-e*  sin  0*. 

216.  This  principle  of  traaafoimatlon'ia  next  afpliad  to  du  ap- 
proxiinate  calcnlation  of  the  three  kinds  ot-intariala.  Baqolnd, 
lor  instance,  an  approzimats  valoa  of  lit,  0) :  thaSaoitaalMt  ttodlU 
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<*,  c**,  /", . . .  aTut  ba  caleoktod,  and  tin  inerMdac  tmpUtodM 

bat,  vhm  iha  modnltu  liu  beeomcray  muU,  A-1,  and/ ^_0; 

If  tbm  *  ba  the  limit  of  the  anglaa  |0*,  J^"*,  t^  ko.,  wa  hare 

r(e,«-*(l+<.»)(l  +  <0.-. 
Vhcn  ^"iir  the  limit  *  vill  be  aqnally  |r ;  ao  that  tha  complete 
f aactioa  ia 

n*  eontinaad  product  which  mnltipliaa  h',  or  *,  may  alao  ba 
nittan  in  a  form  anited  to  loguithmie  calcnUtion,  aa 

/if 


■/' 


n*  modnU  an  beat  got  by  taUsg  anzilUuT  anglea:  let  ain  fi^e, 
.•.  ^-Un'if,  aimilarly  it  e*-Biii  ^*,  e"-tant^*,  fee. ; 
aad  vhan  aTsiyamall  ehaa  bean  anired  at,  we  can  get  the  next  by 

llao  tha  MMrlaa  f*,  f,  an  beat  ibnnd  by  tan  (f*-  ^)-i  tan  ^— 
taking  for  ^  -  ^  not  alwaya  the  leaat  aagia  giren  by  the  taUaa  bot 
that  which  ia  naanat  f, 

S16.  Oombjniaa  tha  aqnation  n-/l ^^L-, —  with  that  da- 

lirad  from  it  by  diffeientiation  with  regard  to  it,  and  naing  ■  to 

denote  (l-t-i>)(l+—).  aa  in  |  SIO,  it  la  eaaQy  foipdthat 

-*! =  -  fff-^  -  (r-  i:)/*U . 

Applying  thia  to  the  caae  «  -  oot'f,  and  writing  for  brarity  ootV— «^> 
duioUowu 


%sfi.n—A^^cia» 


7(l+« 


ioUowing  relation  ia  foond  : 


n(»',  \  #) 


Bin  »  oca  e  atn^oca^ 

-i«-i-tan  (A(»,  «)7(e,  4>)-t-tan  4>A(<^  ^)F(i,  () 
+»(«i  ♦)F(i,  t)-Y{.c,  *)E(»,  »)-E(<\  ♦)?(».  »). 

■aUng  ^—\r,  thia  glTaa  for  the  complete  fnnction  of  tha  third 
Uad,  wiu  poaitiTe  parameter,  the  following  ezpreaaion :— 

3^^tf(%.)-i,+t«.»A(».  t)THf) 
nil  r  OM  0 

+P(Or(»,  »)-r»(e)E(».  •)-I?(e)r(»,  »). 

A  dmilar  nlation  ia  eetabliahed  for  the  other  caaaa  of  the  parar 
meter,  and  in  each  the  complete  integral  ia  likawiae  exprnand  by 
intMrala  of  lower  kinda. 

Then  now  follow  the  general  redaction  of  integrala  with 
imaginary  parameter,  and  tha  ndoetion  to  elliptio  integrala  of 
Inti^nb  not  indnded  in  the  general  tjpe,  aa  far  inatance 

/         "fa  /•       **  f       **  4- 

yp+jia^l+p')*  1/a -I*  ««nV)»  ya-**  ainV)* ' 

n7.  In  hie  prehce,  howerer,  Legendn  had  dineted  attention  to 

the  diaoorery  at  a  new  aeale  o(  modoli,  dilferent  from  that  hitherto 

bcwn,  aa  the  moat  nsrel  of  the  nanlta  diatisgniahing  thia  work 

fromhuAwviaHL     Thia  timnafermatian  atuta  Dom  the  aaanmption 

ain»(m+>ain'»)  . 

*"" 1+iainV        ' 

and  by  tha  conditiona  that  •  and  ^  reach  }*  together,  and,  moraoTer, 
that  eca  «  doaa  not  contain  any  other  imtional  foetor  in  ain  ^  bat 
eoe^,weget 

*"  '-'"i^kdX*^^'  »ifl'*-t(«'-ix«»+») .  A-to-iy. 

"•^      i— ^^^^^*-'.b»«taa4(-+«-=iJtan#. 

But  in  ordar  that  •  abonid  increaae  gradoaUy  from  0  to  1*,  M 
f  doee,  h  moat  be  leae  than  1,  and  m  leaa  thaii  S. 

Again,  if  e  and  ■  an  two  moduli,  ao  related  that 
/l-— ainv\t 
l-.^ria«.-(l-«^dnV)  VTiTS?*/' 

it  win  bo  fonnd  poaaibla  in  ganersl  to  aatiafy  the  abore  eqaati<m, 
andduawaget 

,_{m-l)(m+ty        J  ^    (m-mm  +  8) 
is?        '  16m         • 

rtenoa  •»  anat  be  between  S  and  1  in  order  that «  aad  «  nay  both 
U  teal  ytoper  fraetioDf, 


Hanoa 


A(a,,)-- 


1-iainV 


•  M',*) ; 


T+tSnV 

and  thia,  combined  with  the  abore  dilTanntial  nlation,  gtvai 
da  md^ 

A(«,  «)"Afe#J' 
or,  integrating^  F(«,  «)  -  m7(e,  ^),— a  relation  between  two  ikinctiona 
of  the  Brat  kud,  whoaa  moduli  depend  in  general  on  tha  qnanti^ 
m,  which  may  ba  taken  at  will  between  the  limita  1  and  S. 
The  modnlua  a  ia  alwaya  greater  than  <^  for  we  haT* 
e     m<- 


m  +  S 


and  «  +  8  -  (««  -  m)  -  a + «»X»  -  •») . 


which  ia  alwaya  poaitiTe.     Ve  hare  aeen  that  «  and  «  an  deter* 
mined  by  meana  of  the  nmlatar  m  whan  it  ia  known :  it  can  be 
fonnd  bom  either  of  them  by  aolrlog  a  Uqnadratio. 
Again,  the  complementa  of  the  modnli  an  fonnd  by 

^    (iii  +  l)(3-m)'     „    (m+l)«(S-m) 


Iflm*" 
wbanc*  follows  the  simple  relation 

Applioation  of  thia  tranafomution  to  integrala  of  the  aeeond  and 
third  Idnda  girea  riaa  to  the  nmark  that  the  triaeetion  of  an 
indeflnite  ftinotion  of  the  fint  kind  may  be  ndaoed  to  depend  on 
the  aolntion  of  two  cnbic  aqnationa. 

S18.  Now,  atarting  with  a  fdnn  modnloa  e,  an  infinite  aeriae  of 
modnli  increaeing  towarda  the  limit  1,  and  an  infinite  aeiln  decnaa- 
ing  towarda  the  limit  0,  may  be  formed,  and  we  may  denote  the 
latter  by  a  notation  analogona  to  the  former.  Let  them  be  in  the 
increaaing  order  e,  <^  e,„  e,,^  fee,  and- in  the  decreaaing  order 
',  ^  *m>  '^  !  *^  aimiluly  lor  the  complementa,  the  nguliton, 
andtha  amplitndea.  Thna,  br  the  firat  icale,  any  integral  of  the 
flnt  kind,  haTiog  a  giren  moaalna  and  amplitode,  can  be  trana- 
fonned  into  another  with  any  modnlsi  in  the  eeriea  ...<",>*,£, 
i,t.  .  .  and  from  thia  by  the  aeeond  to  any  in  the  other  aeries 
formed  from  the  aame  e  by  a  diilennt  law,  depending  on  eztrao- 
tiona  of  aqnan  and  cube  roota. 

Legendn  amngea  the  modnli  in  a  aort  of  infinite  chen-board, 
haring  e  in  the  centre,  and  the  moduli  derived  according  to  each 
aoale  m  rectangnlar  directiona,  and  notioea  how  nmarkaUe  ia  thia 
infinite  moltitade  of  tnnafoimationa  which  the  aame  fnnction 
V(e^  ^)  may  be  anbmitted  to,  without  changing  Ite  natun  while 
preeerTins  the  aame  ntio  between  the  new  iiinction  and  the  old 
for  all  Taluee  of  the  amplitude  ;  in  raiUj  he  addi,  mi^t  a  aeeond 
example  be  eongbt  cf  a  function  which  ihould  be-  nprodnced 
under  ao  many  diffennt  forma,  and  to  which,  mon  Jnatly  than 
to  tha  losarithmio  apiral,  might  be  applied  Jamea  Bemonlli'a 
derice,  "£adem  mntata  teeargit" 

219.  Tha  fiitt  volume  of  the  TniU  alao  containa  the  redneUon 
to  elliptice  of  a  ^reat  number  of  integrala,  the  development  of 
elliptic  intMrala  in  aeriee  proceedine  by  ainea  and  coainea  of 
mnltiplea  of  the  ampUtnde,  and  ealcnlationa  of  iome  definite 
integral^  aingle  and  doable,  which  can  be  ezpreaaed  by  elliptic 
int^rala.  The  amliaitimt  are,  in  geometry  to  the  auiface  of  an 
oblique  cone,  to  that  of  an  eUipaoid,  and  to  a  geodeaio  on  a 
apberoid ;  and  in  mechanica,  to  the  rotation  of  a  aolid,  to  the 
motion  of  a  body  under  the  attnetion  of  two  fixed  eentrea,  to  the 
attraction  of  homogeneoua  ellipanidi^  and  to  the  orbit  deeciibed 
under  a  given  central  force. 

The  eecond  volume  containa  detaOa  of  the  calculation  of  tha 
integrala,  and  aneh  tablee  of  them  ae  have  to  be  conatracted  in  order 
that  tha  uae  of  theae  functiona  may  be  introduced  into  analyaia  juat 
aa  drcnlar  and  logarithmic  functiona  an  employed.  Hen,  Legendn 
axoladee  the  thonght  of  reducing  to  teblea  fonctiona  of  the  third 
kind,  ainca  they  contain  beaidea  tne  principal  Taiiabia  two  arUtraiy 

Soantttiea ;  ana  ao  tha  toblea  ahomd  ba  of  ttipla  eqtry,  a  thing 
Itogethar  nnmanageable.  Beeidea  theae,  thia  volume  containa  a 
tn^ae  on  Eoleriu  integrala,  and  an  appendix  on  apherical 
Itanctiona  and  on  quadratnree. 

The  third  volume  of  the  TroiU  contains  thlve  aupplementa  to 
tlie  theorv  of  elliptic  flinctiona,  dated  1828,  I82>,  1832,  embodying 
Legendn  a  acceptance  of  the  discoveiiea  made  1^  Jacob!  and  Abu 
aince  the  publication  of  the  TmiU. 

220.  It  waa  owing  to  the  atrangenesa  of  hia  aubject  that  Lraendn 
for  mon  than  twenty  yean  found  no  fellow-worker  in  it,  "After 
having  employed  myaelf  for  a  great  number  of  year^"  ha  aaya 
in  the  prenee  to  the  first  supplement  of  the  TriM,  "with  the 
theory  of  elliptic  functions,  of  which  the  immortol  Euler  had 
laid  tne  fonndationa,  I  thought  I  ahoold  oollevt  the  reaalta  of  thia 
long  work  in  a  treatiae,  and  tiiia  I  publiahed  in  the  month  of 
Jannaij  1827.  Up  to  that  geometen  Imd  taken  almost  no  part  ia 
this  kud  of  resesrches :  bat  hardly  had  my  work  aeen  the  light, 
its  name  could  hardly  havs  become  known  to  aclentifie  fonigners, 

xin.  -  9 


uiyiiizea  uy  -^ — iv^v^ 
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vImh  I  laarnad  ititli  (qrul  nirpirin  ud  utiartetioD  fb«t  tiro  yonnc 
gaoiMtm,  UM.  Juobi  of  Kanipbtrg  and  Abtl  cl  ChriitUnlm,  lud 
■Docesded  bj  their  own  itudin  in  p*rfHtuigoonild<nbly  til*  Ouarj 
of  elliptit  function*  in  it*  bighnt  iwrt*." 

AmI  and  J*oobi  har*  foond  not  only  point*  of  oonnexlon  tm  their 
irorka  witk  Lesendra'*  inTeatigatione,  but  hen  been  able  to  adopt 
a  aet  of  methoda  and  polnta  of  view  from  Kia  Train,  on  the  baala  of 
\rhleh  tiiey  hare  oonatmeted  the  sii|;lity  e41floe  of  the  theorr  of 
tUiptio  tranaoendenta.  Thia  Jaoobi  hunaelf  anbaaqnentlj  nxllj 
nciMnixad.  On  Uay  27, 1832,  he  writea  to  Legendr*  i— "  In  a  note 
at  the  end  of  the  ei^th  Tolome  of  IL  Crrlle,  I  hare  Bought  to  axtol 
the  Ijnpariahable  me^ta  of  the  geometer  who,  baaidi*  the  numerona 
and  important  diacoTeriea  with  which  he  haa  enriched  acienoe,  haa 
•ffeotnally  laid  the  foundationa  by  the  glorioo*  labonn  of  liia  life  of 
two  great  and  extended  diaeipUnaa  which  aball  hanoeforth  form  the 
a  ana  the  a  of  eTaT  mathematical  itndj.  I  Iut*  at  th*  aam*  time 
made  nae  of  thia  opportunity  to  apeak  of  Abal  and  of  hia  great 
theorem,  which  you  again  ban  the  merit  of  having  flnt  penetrated, 
and  of  having  ahown  to  posterity  that  ita  development  la  th*  gnat 
taak  remaining  for  it  to  fnIRL" 

231.  Before  entering  into  th*  developmenta  due  to  thee*  two 
celebrated  mathematioiana  we  abould  make  aome  mention  of  Oauaa'a 
laboura  in  the  iam*  field.  Theea  wer*  mcatly  fonnd  in  incom- 
plete aketchea  at  the  begiaainga  of  different  treatiaaa,  or  aa  indi- 
tidnal  formula  acattfrea  among  hia  other  work*.  The  editor  of 
hia  collected  work*  has  bronght  them  toother  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  volnme,  and  atataa  that  thei«  i*  evidenc*  tiiat  Oanaa  waa 
acquainted  with  the  relationa  betwaan  th*  arithmetic  gaometilo 
mean  and  the  aeriea  proceeding  by  aqnar*  now*rB  in  th*  y*«r  17V4. 
Thia  arllhmitie  gtonutria  man*  la  definaa  in  th*  paper  "Det*r- 
minatlo  attracUonia "  published  in  1818,  where  h*  apeak*  el  it  ** 
a  p*cnlUr  and  moat  axpaditiona  algorithm  which  ha  had  tm  many 
yean  employed,  and  intended  yet  to  treat  of  more  fully. 

Let  m,  It  b*  two  po*itiv*qnantm*a,  and  put  m'-Ku +  «),«'— Vma, 
*o  that  «'  and  n'  may  be  their  arithmetic  and  geometiio  mean, 
taking  th*  latter  alwaya  poaitiTe.     Kow  take 

"»'  - 1(«' + »'),  »'  -  V«?i»' » 

m"-i{m'+i»')i  •"-VsiVf 

and  •■>  on.  It  may  b*  aeen  that  the  aeriea  at,  m',  m',  m",  and  n, 
»',  %',  »",  ko.,  rapidly  converge  to  a  ammm  UmU,  which  w*  ahall 
denote  bym  and  umply  call  the  ariOimetie  gtomOikt  maon  betyreen 

n  and  n.     Now  w*  ahall  demonstrate  that  —  ia  th*  Talo*  of  the 

integral 

/'•  Ar 

'^\'m'  coaV+n*  ain^r ' 

taken  r—O  to  t-880*. 

For  mppoa*  that  the  variable  r  ia  axprcaaed  by  another  t',  •■>  that 

2m  ain  i' 

'(in  +  »)  coaV  +  2)»  sinV  ' 

It  win  aaaOy  b«  laen  that  aa  ^  inoreaaaa  from  0  to  SO*,  180*,  S70*, 
MO*,  T  aleo,  though  not  oniformly,  Increaeea  through  the  aams  range. 
Bot,  effaoting  th*  anbatitation, 

Or it' 

V("*<»**t+»'*ui«t)~  v'{«»''<x>A'+»''*mV)  * 
acoordlngly  th*  vain**  of  th*  intagrala 

y  2»V("»'  coa>T  +  «»  ainVJ  l/2irV(m'«ooa«T'  +  »'»ainV)  * 

each  taken  ttma  0  to  860*  an  equal ;  and,  line*  thik  may  be  carried 
on  aa  fkr  aa  w*  pleaae,  plainly  they  an  alao  equal  to  the  vilas  of  the 
integnl 


A 


dih  r— 7 


A 


(to 


irV(/>*co.>0-(-/.<.inls}' 
from  e-0  to  e-8«0*,  which  b  plainly  JL . 

221  K.  H.  Ab*l  (1802-29)  itarted  in  th*  anmmer  of  182S  to 
pnran*  hia  atndi**  abroad,  ehiaily  at  Pari*.  On  hia  way  he  mads 
the  aeqoaintance  in  Berlin  (rf  A.  L  Cnlla,  who  had  long  conceived 
th*  prcjeet  of  fonnding  a  mathematical  jonmal,  but  waa  decided  to 
pot  thi*  into  •z*oationb7th*  importance  of  th*  nomeroua  mamoin 
already  prepared  by  Abel  (aa  alao  by  Steiner],  who  oonaented  to 
their  pubiioition  in  it.  The  first  number  of  the  Journal  appeared 
during  Abel'a  stay  in  Berlin,  and  each  copy  in  tiie  ilrat  four 
Tolamai  eontaiped  Vfot  by  him.  Theae  and  other  pnbliahed 
rapan  an  nprintail  u  tht  first  volam*  of  hia  eollaoted  work* 
iCbriatlania,  18S9).  Th*  aacond  Tolnma  oontaina  mcatly  papan 
found  after  hia  death,  nearly  all  in  thia  volume  having  been  written 
befora  Abel  benn  his  travrla.  Theae.  therefore,  first  claim  OUT 
MtmtioB  after  Legendn'a  independent  isTcsti^lion*. 


223.  BUiptic  integral*  have  hitherto  oeenpiad  na,  W*  hart  bmih 
tioned  (i  207)  the  problem  of  inversion  which  Isaila  to  aUiptlo  Iuie> 
tlons,  vi&,  that  if  u  — F(ic,  *),  than  ^  — am  u,  and  if 

r  -/     -  I  ,  w*  hav**;— ainam*. 

y,  V(i-i^(i-«^ 

Papar  viU.  (vol.  iL),  ia  headed  "Bamarkahl*  prapetties  of  th*  foBO* 
tion  detoimined  by  th*  equation 

^,rfy-<fe{(a-yX»i-rX«a-l')  •  •  •  («--r)}*-«. 

/f  boing  any  fiinction  of  y  which  doea  not  becom*  nro  or  infinit* 
wh*B  v— a,  O],  Oy  . , .  am."  In  it  tUa  problem  of  invaraion  ot 
the  mon  general  (hypenlliptic)  integral  in  which  til*  *qaan  not 

contains  a  function  of  tha  deene  m  ■<- 1  ia  attempted ;  and,  though 
it  haa  ainoa  been  ahown  by  Jacobi  (Ortlle,  xiiL )  that  the  invenioa 
of  hypenlliptic  integrala  ia  a  different  problem  from  whet  ie  bera 
proposed,  Abel  at  any  rat*  in  this  short  paper  had  eatabliahed  the 
existence  cf  two  periods  for  elliptic  functions. 

22 A  We  law  m  |  218  that  Legendra,  in  comparing  two  elliptio 
integrals  of  the  third  kind,  found  a  certain  mlation  connecting  with 
integrala  of  th*  first  and  aecond  kinds  two  anch  integnla  of  tha 
third  kind,  in  which  the  argnmant  and  panmeter  an  interehanged. 
Thia  ivlation  recurs  to  us  in  an  extended  form  in  the  papar  of 
Ab«l  (iz.,  vol  iL)  " On  a  nmarkable  property  of  a  very  extended 
claas  of  transcendent'  fnnctiona."    Defining  y  or  fa  by  the  diff*i«n- 

tial  equation  y.fx^-S..  ^-0,  when  ^— a-l-C|«-i-a^-h  .  .  .  , 

dx 
uxific-ff+$iX+$^+  .  .  .  ,heg«t( 

1      /•»».&»  /•      <to 

-3((«  +  2)«^.+,-fc+,M.,)y^!^  .^^xdx, 

the  intagrala  in  a  being  taken  bom  a  valna  of  a  which  make* 
fa ,  ^  vanish,  and  those  in  a  from  a  valna  of  a  which  deatroya 

^    Vhen  wa  pat  fs_— Ls  in  tbiM,  ttbaeomai  tha  th*onm  for  th* 

f»  Vfi 

interchanse  of  aif[nment  and  parameter  for  hypanlliptie  integral*. 

226.  '' l^he  fint  works  of  Abel  which  attracted  attention,''  write* 
his  editor,  "wen  his  memoin  on  the  impossibility  cf  the  general 
reaolntion  of  algebraic  eqnationa  higher  than  the  ^nrth  drane,  and 
Ilia  naaarefaea  on  elliptic  ftinetiona.  Bimnltaneoualv  with  Abel,  and 
withont  being  acquainted  with  hia  works,  M.  Jacobi  of  Konigsberg 
began  to  treat  th*  theory  of  elliptic  fbnctiona.  Thns  a  rivalry  exiata 
between  theee  two  men  of  exalted  geniua  in  their  treatisea  on  theae 
fnnotioni.  Abel  told  me  that  during  his  stay  at  Paria  in  1828  ha 
had  already  completed  the  easential  part  of  the  priudplea  h*  sub- 
eequently  enunciated  regarding  theae  functions,  and  that  he  would 
have  much  wished  to  poatpone  the  publication  of  hia  diacoveiira 
until  he  conld  compoae  a  complete  theory  of  them,  had  not  in  th* 
meanwhile  H.  Jacobi  entered  the  liata. " 

228.  On  October  24, 1826,  Abel  srrota  from  Paria:— <*1  hav*  jaat 
finished  a  laiye  treatise  on  a  certain  claaa  of  tranacend*nt  fnnctiona 
for  preaentation  to  th*  Imtitntr,  and  that  will  tak*  plae*  next 
Uonday.  I  dan  without  oatentation  aay  it  is  a  trsatia*  which  will 
give  aatiafaction.  I  am  onriona  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Institnt* 
about  It"  He  had  not  deceived  himself  in  the  signifieane*  and 
reach  of  this  fnndamental  theorem  ;  yet  in  the  Academy  jadgment 
upon  th*  work  waa  dafemd,  ao  that  Abel  two  yean  later  (Jan.  6, 
1829),  felt  himeelf  called  upon  to  send  to  Cnlle  th*  following, 
which  appeared  in  the  fonrth  volume  of  the  Journal  ( JFtrki,  Lp.  82^ 

'  227.  "Dmunutratum  (^  a  gtiurai  fnfrtu  <if  a  airta<°»  cfoat  <f 
trantomdmifitnttioiu. 

"  TJuonm.  — Let  y  be  a  function  of  a)  which  •atiafle*  any  imdncibi* 
equation  of  the  form 

o-j»,+i»iy+i>,y"+  ■ .  •  +i>.-i»"-'+y"   .    .    .  aX 

when  J>e,  ft,  •  •  •  Pit-i  *r*  integer  iVinctiana  of  the  variable  m.  In 
like  manner  let }«,  fi, .  .  .  }>.i  b*  integer  function*  of  as,  and 

0-J,+?,y+?jr'+  . .  .  +».-!»*-»  ....  (2) 
a  aimllar  aquation,  and  let  nt  anppoaa  the  eoefflcienta  of  th*  different 
powen  of  a  in  theee  function*  variable.  Let  these  be  denoted  by 
a,  a",  a* .  .  .  .  By  reaaon  of  the  two  aquations  (1)  and  (2),  m  will 
be  a  frmoUon  of  a,  ef,  cf,  ko. ;  and  we  ahall  Ueteimine  its  values 
by  eliminating  y.    Let  ni  dsnoto  by 

».-0 («) 

the  r«*nlt  of  *Iimination,  ao  that  p  wiU  contain  only  tha  vsriablea 
c,  a,  tf,  fco.  Let  n  be  th*  degree  of  this  equation  in  x,  and  let  ita 
firoota  b* 

mu»v.  .  .1^ (<), 

which  will  b*  ao  many  fnnctiona  tta,ii,  a',  Ac. 

"  Kow,  if /(e,  y)  denote  any  ratioral  fnnetion  of  K  and  y,  and  w* 
make 

ft~/Ax,f)dt.    ..,.,.    (fi\, 
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Aan  tin  tmocandent   fnaotion  ^s)  vQl   poma   the  genenl 
piuiieilj  ezpraxed  by  tha  followmg  eqiuiion — 


♦•i+fi*  •  •  •  ♦«,-«+tilog«i+i,log»,+  . 


,  .  .  9^  being  ntionil  fanstioiis  Ot  a,if,t^, 
.  kn  eaoMttntL 


+t.logc....(8), 
end 


"  Jkmtmilrvlion. — To  ^ts  tUi  tbeoMin  it  it  moa^gtt  to  Mpw 
tiia  fint  member  of  eqnation  (<)  u  i  faoetlon  of  a,  a',  a*,  ka  ;  lor 
thrrebj  it  will  ndnoe  to  a  ntlonel  diffenntial,  u  we  thtU  ne. 

"  lint,  the  two  eqnatioiu  (1)  end  (2)  will  giro  y  ae  •  retiomd  ftino- 
tioil  of  c;  a,  a*,  a*.  .  ,  BimiUrlf  tlie  eqiution  (S)  will  giro  tat  ix 
m  txpieeiinn  o(  ''bs  fi>rm 

<b  -  (Kb -I- s'At' + o'lb' + fee. , 
wherao,  ^,if.  .  .  ue ntioiul  ftmotlaneof c,  a, 0^,  e^,  fea  Tbsnee 
it  foDowi  tint  tbe  differeiitiil/(>,  yyix  ctn  be  put  mder  Hie  form 
f{x,i)ix—^ada  +  ^xdc/ -¥^^000,'  +  hxs.,  where  f«,  ^x,  ...  ere 
ntioul  fimetioiie  of  a^  a,  a',  a*,  Jta  Integnting;  wa  get 
^-f{^ada  +  ^/ccU-¥  .  .  .);  and  {rem  tliia  we  oonolnde,  liiioe 
tha  eijTutiaii  hoMe  when  we  pot  for  a  its  ^  Tilnei^ 

♦«ei+<<«,+  .  .  .  +fri,i-/#«i+^+  . . ,  +^,)4i   1 


(JTi 


"In  thia  equation  the  coeffidents  of  the  dlffinentlala  ia,  <U, 
to,  are  i«tional  fanctiona  of  a,>a',  0* .  .  ,  and  of  0,,  c^  .  .  •  a^ ; 
bat  they  arc  boildea  lymmetrinl  in  Zu  e^  .  .  .  o^ ;  therefore,  by 
•  well-known  theorem,  they  can  be  npreaaed  raUonally  in  tenna 
A  a,  el,  ef .  .  .  and  the  ooefflcienta  of  the  equation  f — 0 ;  bat 
tiieee  Utter  are  diemaelTea  rational  ftinotiona  of  the  rariablet 
a,  tt,  ^ ...  wa  that  Anally  the  coeffioienta  of  da,  dd,  <b*,  ko., 
<f  equation  (7)  will  be  to  tooi  Therefore^  integratioft  we  hare  aa 
equation  of  Uu  form  (t). 

"  I  propoae  on  another  oeeaaion  to  derelop  nnmerooa  appUoatiaoa 
of  thia  theorem,  which  will  throw  a  ereat  light  on  th*  Batan  of  th* 
titnacandental  fnnetiona  it  deala  with." 

228.  Abel  died  of  oonaumption,  April  (L  18S9,  having  bean  eon- 
fined  to  bed  nearly  three  montha ;  and  of  th*  amlicationa  promiaed 
nothing  arpeared  or  haa  aince  been  found  in  nia  rematniL  Hora- 
over,  ezsept  the  note  that  he  had  preaentad  the  memoir  to  the 
Academy,  which  ^peara  in  the  paper  "  On  aome  general  uropertiea 
of  a  certain  aort  of  tranacendental  ftinotiona "( W'erfa^  L  f.  S88), 
Abel  hardly  aeema  to  bare  expreaely  rafened  to  i^  tfaoiuJi  ha 
nautioned  the  theorem  (Vorember  SB,  1828,  Waitt,  ii.  p.  StS)  to 
L^endre,  adding  tliat  on  thia  general  property  ha  had  in  not 
{nm-led  the  wliole  theory  of  elliptic  fnnettona 

229.-  But  notwitiiatan<lin(t  hia  oontemporaiiaa  war*  not  dow  to 
aatimate  Ola  ralua  of  hia  aaaJyaia.  ilka  atatement  in  OrM*'t 
Jnerual  reTcaled  to  Jacob!  tha  entire  aigniflcance  of  thia  "  ftmda- 
■wntal  tiieorem  of  analyaiai"  and  hia  admiration  breaJu  forth  to 
Lrtandre  on  the  14th  Uareh  1829  >-"  What  a  diaooTeiy  of  Abel'a 
ia  mat  gsneraliaation  of  Enler'a  integral  t  But  how  doea  it  happen 
tiiat  thu  diacoveiy,  perhapa  the  moot  important  our  oentniy  haa 
made  in  mathematin,  thongh  eommnnicated  two  yeara  aince  to 
tlu  Academy,  haa  been  aUa  to  eaoape  the  attention  both  of  yon 
and  TOOT  feUow  memberal"  To  thia  queatlon  Lwendre  aaewere 
(Apnl  8,  1829)  >-"  I  ahall  ]iot  cloae  thn  letter  without  answering 
yoais  relative  to  11  Abel'a  beantif  nl  piwer,  which  waa  printed  in 
the  laat  number  of  OrdWi  Journal,  ana  which  had  been  preaentad 
to  the.  Academy  by  ita  author  in  tbe  laat  montlia  of  1828.  M. 
ri»laaon  wya  then  nresident  of  the  Academy.  The  committee 
named  to  examine  toe  mpmolr  were  H.  OauohT  and  myaell  We 
perceiTed  that  tbe  memoir  waa  almoat  illegible ;  it  waa  written 
with  very  faint  ink,  the  oharactera  bedly  formed ;  it  wea  agreed 
OB  that  we  abould  aslc  the  author  for  a  better  copy,  and  one  eaaier 
to  be  nad.  80  tbinga  remained.  H.  Cknehy  kept  the  manuacript 
up  to  thia  without  doing  aaythiog  Airther  about  it.  The  author, 
m.  Abal,  appaart  to  have  gone  away  without  caring  what  became 
of  hia  memoir.  Ha  inmiahad  no  copy,  and  no  report  waa  mada 
However,  1  have  aaked  1L  Cauuby  to  give  me  the  manoac-ript, 
which  never  wee  in  my  hasde,  end  I  ahaU  aee  what  there  ii  to  be 
done,  to  make  up,  if  pcaalble,  for  tbe  little  attention  he  beatowed 
on  a  prodnctlan  which  no  doubt  deaerved  a  better  Date. ' 

£90.  Tha  third  and  laat  aupplement  of  Legendre  to  hia  great 
work  ia  dated  Herch  1, 1833,  and  oonelndea  aa  followa : — "  Here  we 
A%H  terminate  the  additiona  we  propoaed  to  make  to  our  work, 
taking  advautase  of  the  recent  diaeoreriea  of  HlC  Abel  and  JacoU 
in  tiie  theory  of  ellipUc  funcUona.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the 
moat  important  of  tneie  additions  oonalsta  in  the  new  branch  of 
aualnia  we  have  deduced  IVx>m  the  theorem  of  IL  Abel,  and  which 
had  hittierto  remained  quite  unknown  to  geometera.  Thia  branch 
of  analyaii^  to  wliioh  we  have  given  the  nan:e  '  theory  of  nltra-elUp- 
tie  Itanetiona,'  ia  of  infinitely  greater  extent  than  Uiat  of  alUptie 
fnuetiooa,  with  which  it  haa  very  faitimate  relatione ;  it  ia  compoaed 
of  an  indefinite  munbar  of  elaaaea,  each  of  which  dividea  into  three 
bnda,  aa  do  elHptio  ftinctiona,  having  beaidaa  a  great  number  of 
pnpertiMb    We  lisv*  only  been  abk  to  glaaoe  at  tbii  wetter,  bat 


no  doubt  it  wHl  be  nadnally  enriched  by  tha  labonn  of  geometera, 
and  at  length  will  form  one  of  the  finest  parte  of  the  analysis  of 
transoendenta. "  At  nearly  the  aame  time  Legendre  wrote  to  Crelle — 
"  The  work,  ao  far  aa  I  am  concerned,  haa  given  me  the  profound 
eatiafaction  of  rendering  conspicnona  homage  to  the  geniua  of  XL 
AbeL  in  making  felt  au  the  merit  of  the  beautiful  theorem  which 
wea  Ua  discovery,  and  which  ma^  be  chancterixod  as  Jtmumnttim 
mr*  ftmnita."  In  hia  remarn  on  thia  third  anpniement  of 
Lraendre  (Onlli,  viiL)  occur  the  noUUa  words  of  Jaoobi  >—"  We 
hold  it  (the  Abelian  theorem]  to  be  the  greatest  mathematical  dis- 
covery of  our  time,  althou^  it  romains  for  a  future,  perhapa  long 
distant,  work  to  manifeet  ita  whole  atgnificance." 

381.  The  name  which  Jacob!  thus  applied,  the  Abelian  theorem, 
haa  aince  adhered,  and  the  AmeUona  to  which  it  refera  have  been 
called  Abelian  fnnctiona,  the  tenn  hyper-  or  altia-alliptio  bavins 
been  reetrioted  to  that  particular  class  in  which  tha  aqnare  not  ol 
a  polynomial  ia  the  only  irrational  quantity  introduced ;  while 
Abalian  fnuctiona  may  depend  on  arf  urationality.  The  naclected 
paper  of  Abal  appeend  in  the  Mcmctn  qfOu  InititvU  in  1841. 

S32.  But,  tbon^  the  Abelian  theorem  wea  thus  pnbllahed  during 
ita  anthor'a  stay  in  Paris,  hia  laboura  in  other  departmenta  of  the 
theoiT  of  tranacondenta  snfiered  no  intermiaeion.  In  December  1828 
he  wntea — "  I  have  written  a  lai]ge  memoir  on  elliptic  Ikinctiona 
which  conteina  much  that  ia  cnricua,  and  which  I  flatter  myaelf 
will  not  fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  literary  world.  Amongat 
other  thinga  it  treata  of  tha  divudon  of  the  arc  of  tiie  lemniecata. 
I  have  found  that  with  rule  and  eompeae  the  lemniscate  can  ha 
divided  into  2*+l  equal  part^  when  this  number  2*-f  1  is  prime. 
Tha  division  depends  on  an  equation  of  the  degree  (2*+l]P-l, 
but  I  have  found  its  oomplsta  solution  by  means  of  sqnare  roota, 
Thia  haa  lavealed  to  me  at  the  aame  time  the  myate^  in  which 
Hr  Qanaa'e  theory  of  tha  diviaion  of  tha  draninference  of  the 
circle  haa  bean  wrapped  np.  I  aee  deeily  how  he  arrived  at  it," 
leferring  to  the  laat  aection  of  the  ZHijuititimm  AriUunilicm  of 
Oaas%  poUiahed  in  1801. 

asi.  G  O.  J.  Jaoobi  (bom  Deo.  10, 1804,  died  VaK  18,  1861) 
appealed  first  aa  a  discoverer  in  connexion  with  our  tubjeet  in  the 
"Bxtraeta  of  two  letters  to  the  editor,"  pobliahed  in  September 
1827  in  tha  jMbmuimiiM  NatkridUtn  A  Bchumadiar,  and  re- 
printed at  the  b«inning  of  the  oellected  /Torts,  1881.  We  have 
aeen  that  Lieaen£e  diaMmed  the  vast  importance  of  tiie  relatione 
which  ha  odlad  l<nden'a  transformation,  and  discovered  with 
inoreaaed  wonder  the  ftarther  tranaformation  of  the  third  order, 
whioh  became  pubiio  in  January  of  this  aame  year  1827  in  tha 
TraiU.    But  in  his  fint  letter  Jacobl  atatea :  *'^The  integrala  of 

the  (bnn  /  .       f  for  different  moduli  e,  belong  to  different 

y  Vl-«'ain'# 
tnnaoendantL  Only  one  ayatem  of  moduli  ii  known  for  which 
they  reduce  into  one  anotiier,  and  H.  Legendre  in  hia  Sterdcu  aaya 
even  that  there  ia  only  thia  due.  But  in  fact  there  are  ea  many  of 
theee  ayatema  aa  there  are  prime  nnmbera,  that  ia  to  aa^,  then  ia  aa 
infinite  number  of  theee  ayatema,  all  independent,  each  anewerinf 
to  a  prime  nnmhar ;  tha  ayitam  heietofoie  known  aaawera  to  tha 
prime  number  Si' 

Thia  ia  already,  wiflioat  proof,  a  atatement  of  the  genenl  theorem 
of  tranaformation  of  dliptic  integrala  of  the  flret  kind.  It  U  be  a 
certain  odd  ftutotion  of  am  f  of  any  degree  a,  and  V  a  certain  even 

ftanotioit  of  lin  f  of  degree  »- 1,  then,  patting  ain  ^—._ ,  the  co- 

effideati  of  Hieaa  IhnctJaai  may  be  determined  so  u  to  satisfy 

and  each  of  theae  mbaUta* 


dua. 


ainV    Wl-fain*! 
tiona  givaa  a  new  ayatem  of  modu 

Farther,  Jaoobi  notioea  that  sin  f  can  be  in  an  almost  analoKona 
naaiier  axtneeeed  by  sin  (,  so  aa  by  oompodtion  of  the  two  integraT 
aqnatioBi  to  satisfy  the  relation 

f .J*-    -     I./.     •"     1 

J  Wl-^KB.'(p     yVl-e'sin**' 

Thna  the  nbatitntion  whidi  servee  to  give  ■  timaa  tbe  tran- 
aeendent  can  be  divided  into  tw(^  of  a  simpler  nature,  and  tbia 
aabaUtntiaB  givea  ain  f  expreaaed  by  >  fraction  whoae  numerator 
oontaina  the  odd  powera  of  ain  «  ap  to  •',  and  ita  denominator  the 
svenpoweraof  it  uptoa'-l. 

Withont  giving  thegeneral  proof,  the  tranelormal  iona  of  tha  third 
and  of  tbe  ftMdegreee  are  here  actually  effected,  and  connected 
with  multiplication  and  dlvidon  for  the  numbera  8  and  6 ;  and  tbiu 
lor  the  flret  time  the  algebrais  aolntion  of  tha  equation  of  the  ninth 
degree  which  tiiaects  tiie  traoeoendent  is  given. 

284.  Legendre  conid  not  at  fliat  believe  m  the  existence  of  an  alge- 
baie  tranaformation  belonging  to  any  arbitrary  degree,  and  thought 
Jaoobi  tmated  to  men  indnotion.  But  he  aoon  admitted  the  pro- 
fundity and  rigonr  of  JaooU'a  analyda  on  receiving  from  him  a  letter, 
dated  An»  fi,l827,  in  which  it  is  tteted  that,  if  j)  be  any  odd  asBf 
bar,  w«  saa  by  *  rational  mbftitnttoiib 
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«(A  +  A'.'+  ■■■  +A'»P'-') 


B  +  B'»«+  .  ,  . 
■rtln  tt  tlu  aquation 
da 


Uonorer,  thii  mbatitation  un  b*  nplaead  hj  two  in  neatMian, 


+  BV^ 


(b 


^«+a'»'+ 


■ha**^-') 


the  fint  anxbstitntion  trantforming  tha  alliptic  function  into  another 
of  diSgrant  modoloa,  ao  that 

dm MJy_ 

V(l'^Xl-«V)"V(l-y>Kl"^*V^  * 
and  the  aecond  latoming  to  the  eriginal 

dy  p  lb 


w^ 


-v'Xi-aV)  *"■  V{i-.^(i-A^ 

Now,  (^Ting^  different  valaes,  ve  aee  that  each  giVcn  modnlns  ia 
one  in  an  infinite  acalo  of  modoli  into  which  it  may  be  tnnaformod 
by  an  algebraic  and  even  rational  aubatitution.  Thia  letter,  moreorer, 
oontaioM  the  two  theorems  giving  the  general  formnla  in  a  trigono- 
metric f(Hin. 

33S.  Subaeqnently  Jacobi,  on  Januatr  12,  1828,'  bronght  nnder 
the  notice  of  Legendre  the  vorlu  of  Abel  on  elliptic  tnnctiona, 
which  Cialle  had  pabliahed, — bat  in  hia  own  notation.  Abel,  he 
says,  begina  with  the  analytic  expression  of  all  the  roota  of  the 
aqnatlona  of  higher  degreca  on  which  the  division  of  alliptic  func- 
tiona  depend!.     Taking  ain  ^-i  tan  ^,  where  i-V- 1,  and 


A 


m  hare,  tt  /  be  the  complement  of  a,'' 

dtp  idift 

VI  -  «»  ainV    Vl  -  k'*  aii? 
whence  ainam  (t{,  «)-<  tan  am  ({,  aOi 

which  ia  a  "fandaraental  theorem  of  M.  AbsL" 

Further,  we  have  iu  general  ain  am({+4fltK  +  ^in'{K^— ain  amf, 
where  m  and  m'  are  poaitive  or  negative  integen,  and  &  if  the  com- 
plete function 


/: 


Vl-ic'aiS'5' 

acd  %.'  the*  complete  function  corresponding  to  i/. 

VTe  eee  then  that  the  roots  of  this  higher  equation  for  dividing 
JiM  alliptio  function  {  into  n  parts  will  1^  of  the  form 

.i„  ._  t+«mK  +  4in'k'< . 
einam* ; 

a  formnla  which  involvea  aa  many  aa  «*  mota,  it  we  make  m,  of 
tnccessively  take  the  valuea  0,  1,  2,  .  .  ,  K-1. 

Abel  next  redncsa  tha  diviaion  of  any  elliptio  ftinotion  { to  the 
diviaion  of  the  complete  function  K.     In  fact,  if  a,  0  be  any  mote 

offc"-l,  the  exp«>aaion[/'ao-/J-'sinemt±i2^±*!^'y,  gi,. 
iogm,  m' all  the  valuea  0, 1,  S  .  . .  o-l,  will  not  change  if  we  put 

instead  of  sin  am  -^  any  other  root,  nn  am  v"*"^    "*"  M**^  •  it  will 

n  n 

thns  be  symmetrical  in  these  roots,  and  may'therefoie  he  expressed 
by  sin  am  I,  and  by  constant  but  imtional  qoantitiea  of  toe  form 

ain  am  -^^— ^-^^—  • 
n 
Vow  giving  a,  /9  all  possible  values  produces  n*  combinations, 
and  thereby  toe  values  of  all  tha  roota.    The  diviaion  of  the  com- 

Jlete  function,  which  depends  in  general  on  an  equation  of  the 
(n'-l)  degree,  is  rednced  to  one  of  the  n  +  1  degne,  »  being  a 

prime  number.    For  if  «  -  -£ — 1-£ — i ,  and  ;  be  a  primitive  root 

of  the  coiumence  a^->  ^  1  (mod  •),  also  ^  (■>)  any  trigonometric 
function  of  the  amplitude  of  m,  and  a  a  root  of  <e*~'— 1,  we  attain 
this  by  conaidering  the  ezpreeaibn 

which  is  symmetrical  in 

#(-),  <KS'),  «(*•-) . . .  *(»-«•)• 
But  symmetric  functlona  of  theae  qnantities  can  only  have  »+l 
different  valuea,  answering  to  ^—0,  /•'— 1;  n—1,  it'—O;  fi— 1,  n'— 
1,  8,  8,  r.  .  «-l.     So  they  will  be  determined  by  an  algebnic 
equation  of  the  degree  o+l. 

,  In  conclusion,  JacoU  mentiona  researches  of  his  town,  which  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  modalua  c  can  be  tranaformed  into 
•DOther  X,  they  are  connected  by  an  algebraic  equation  of  thedegrea 


n+l,  if  the  tranaformation  be  of  the  oidsr  of  the  mmiber  a, 
supposed  prime.      These  symmetiia  equatians  ate,  for  «— S  and  C, 

««-«<±2u«(l-«>«>)-0,if«-««+6«(M|ti'-li^i:4iM(l-i(VO-0, 

putting  «-  i/i,  •—  i/x.^ 

Theae  equations  he  names  modular  ijaatieiu,  and  nstioss  aa 
lamarkaole  that  thav  have  their  simplest  foms  whan  sjiui  iiaaiiil  In 
the  fourth  roota  of  the-modnlL  Be  alao  girea  the  oifferential 
equation  of  the  third  degree  which  all  theae  algcbrais  eqoaticna 
satisfy,  vis., 

Horeovei,  in  eeme  cases  the  same  modnlna  reappean,  and  the  trans- 
formation becomes  multiplication.  This  takes  plaoe  in  all  eases 
when  Hia  the  anmoftwoaqnarea,  n— a*+4l!*,  a  being  VIj' and  tha 
elliptia  fnnction  becomea  multiplied  by  a±2M.  Similarly  *i^  *"! 
moduli  which  are  connected  by  any  ecale  with  «•-  VL  *  ^liaiX  «f 
aultiplieatian  not  having  an  analogue  in  drenlararca. 

336.  In  answer  to  a  request  of  Legendre  that  ha  .would  ftaraialt 
him  with  the  clue  to  hu  discovenea,  Jacob!  Wrote,  Apifl  l!r 
1828:—"  Having  found  (Uareh  1827)  the  equaUoB 

I  recognised  that  for  any  number,  %,  tranafarmatlonwss  iitUndfiaU 
problem  of  algebnic  analyaia,  the  number  of  arUtrair  eonatanta 
being  alwaya  equal  to  Uiat  of  eonditiona.  By  inaetaminata 
coemcienta  I  formed  the  transformationa  for  the  numbeia  8  and  S. 
The  biquadratic  equation  to  which  the  former  led  me  having  nearly 
the  asms  form  aa  that  which  eervee  for  tiieection,  I  befpu  to  ana- 
pect  aoroe  relation,  fortunately  I  happened  to  remark  in  these  two 
cases  the  other  transformation  complementary  to  multipUeation. 
At  thla  atage  I  wrote  my  first  latter  to  IL  Schumaehar,  tas  method 
being  general  and  verified  by  exampleai     Snbeequently,  examining 

more  doaely  the   two  substitutions  s  —  \.^ i    t ~  ,  .  j-i' 

nnder  the  form  nresented  in  my  lint  letter,  I  saw  that  when  we 

OK  h 

pnt  c— sin  am^ ,  s  must  vanish,  and,  as  in  the  eaid  form  —  was 

pceitiTet  I  thence  eouclnded  that  y  mnat  vaniah  alao.  In  this 
manner  I  found  by  induction  the  reaolution  into  factors,  which  being 
confirmed  by  axamplee,  I  gave  the  general  theorem  in  my  second 
letter.  Having  remarked  the  equation  ain  am  (it:  a) — <  tan  aa  (I,  lOa 
I  next  drew  from  it  the  tnnafoimation  from  i/  to  X'.  I  had 
then  two  different  tranaformationa^  one  from  «  to  a  anudler  modn- 
lns X,  the  other  from  a'  to  a  larger  one  X'.  Thence  I  conjectured 
that  exchanging  Mar  m  li  and  X,  *  and  X',  the  analytic  expreaaiott 
of  the  oomplementaiy  tranaformation  would  be  got  The  daniOD- 
atrationa  were  found  only  subsequently." 

SS7.  Equally  intereeting  is  Legendre's  reply  (June  18,  1828):— 
"  As  to  what  yon  told  me  of  the  train  of  ideaa  which  led  yon  to 
your  beantifu  diacovariea  on  elliptio  functiona,  I  aee  that  wa  have 
both  run  aome  xiaka, — ^you  in  annonnq^bg  diacovariea  not  yet  in- 
veatedwith  the  seal  of  a  ngorotis  demonstration,  and  I  in  publicly  and 
unratrictedly  giving  them  jny  full  and  entire  approbation.  Ve  have 
neither  of  ua  to  repent  of  what  we  have' done.  ...  I  saw  "nrf 
clearly  that  reaulta  such  as  tiioae  yon  had  obt^ed  oonld  he  no  effect 
of  chance  or  of  a  faulty  induction,  but  only  of  a  profound  theory 
baaed  upon  the  nature  of  things." 

238,  Of  Gauss's  investigations  in  this  branch  of  mathematica 
Jacobi  makea  mention  in  nia  fint  letter  to  Legendre  (August  5, 
1827).  Theee  reeearchaa  "are  not  the  only  ones  which  have  been 
undertaken  in  Germany  in  the  same  subject.  H.  Gauaa  having  heard 
of  them  let  me  know  that  ha  had  developed  as  far  back  as  1808  the 
caesa  of  division  into  8,  6,  and  7  parte,  and  found  at  the  same  time 
the  new  acales  of  moduli  referring  to  them."  Again,  April  IS, 
1828:— "Aa  to  M.  Gause,  he  has  not  yet  published  anytning  in 
elliptic  functions^  but  it  is  certain  he  haa  made  beantilnl  disooverisa. 
If  he  has  been  anticipated  and  perhape  anipasaed,  it  is  a  panalty 
due  to  the  veil  of  mystery  he  has  spread  over  ois  workai  I  am  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  aa  I  atudisd  philolojiy  at  Berlin, 
when  then  an  no  diatingnishsd  geometen,"  Lesenue,  however, 
cannot  believe  that  discoveries  of  such  reach  can  be  left  nnpubliahad, 
aa  was  actually  the  caae  with  Oanss.  "If  K  Oansa,"  Legendnwrlba 
to  JacoU,  April  14, 1828,  "had  fallen  upon  auch  diacovariea,  which 
in  my  eyea  suiposa  all  hitherto  dona  in  analvai%  moat  assuredly  ha 
would  have  lost  no  time  in  publiahing  them.'*  ^ 

339.  Simnltaneoualy  with  the  announcements  of  JaoaUJnstWa* 
in  September  1827,  in  CWIta,  tha  flrst 


tioned  then  appeared  in  September  1827,  in  iJnO*,  tha 'flrst  part 
of  Abel's  "  Becherches  aur  us  fonctions  elliptiqnes,"  sad  aeoom* 
panying  the  second  part  (Feb.  12,  1828)  a  statement  tha<i  "  having 
nniued  the  preceding  memoir  on  elliptio  functiona,  a  note  on  tha 
same  ftanetions  by  Mr  C.  O.  J.  JaoaQ,  inserted  in  ITa  188  of  K. 
Sohomacher's  SatlvrieUai,  hu  reached  me,    JL  JoooU  xivil  tiM 
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Miawliif  thwmm. . .  .  Thu  elegut  tbeanm,  vUeh  IC  Jtoobi 
«iT(*  vithent  donoiutnti^n,  i*  eonuintd  is  »  pwticnUr  c«m  in 
ranral*  SS7  of  the  foregoing  memoir  (whicli  u  the  formnU  of 
of  I  SM  <yv«i)i  end  i«  fandunentdtf  tha  eom*  ■■  thkt  of  ioimola 
tn,'    Tha  he  proeeeda  to  >how. 

MO.  The  "  Bacherchet  *  preaent  a  greet  end  eompleto  (heonr  oT 
enix>^  tnnacendonte.     Stutiss  with  the  inTeiae  function  ^o]  e* 

end  iln  t—^—t,  which  by 


■ein'f 


y'      di 
'I  '    ■ 


■-/k 


=====^.Ab.lBoUc.d 

that  the  ibnnnla  become  eimpler  bj  rapnooing  ^  ncntiTo  ^  -^, 
end  forejmmetnr  wiitee  1  -»*  ineteed  ol  1  -ar,  M  Cut  the  foae- 
tloa  f«-a  will  m  giren  bjr  the  equation 
dx 
/,  V(1-A:«X1+«V)' 
•tbr  »'a-  V(l  -  cVaXl  +  ^f!'*), 

end  fir  hnrttT  two  other  Amotioni/a-  Vl  -  «V^  »a-Vl+«V« 
eze  iatrodveoda 

Alter  eatebliahing  the  doable  periodicity,  end  determining  the 
BIO  end  inHnite  valnea  of  theee  ftuetione,  Abel  proceede  to  the 
deielopmant  of  the  formula  of  multipliisation  to  deteimine  ^lu), 
/tea),  r(iia)  In  ntional  fnnctiona  of  «a),/[a),  F(a). 

He  nazt  entera  on  the  eolation  of  ua  mora  dilBealt  problem  of 
the  diriaion  of  elliptis  funetione,  which  ie'the  princijlel  object  of 
the  memoir,  Abel  pnree  the  algebreio  eznreeeibility  of  the  funo- 

M,  V(«)  in  the  form 


*«)-CTi  I  *><*'  +  {^  +^^J  -  I>I"+*)^+-  •  • 

iawhidt  

+(a.+ vxTif^)*^ + . . . +(a»  +  vir^)*^  j  • 

end  the  qnanlitiai  C,  D  ere  ntional  tanetlona  of  #,(/9),  while  the 
qaaatitiee  A,  B  are  eimilar  funetione  of  f(2x-(-l)0.  Thna  theee 
equatiooe  giva  ^<^)  algebiaieall/  expiaaaed  by  ^,0).  and  then  ^{fi) 

elgebnieallr  bj  ^2»+l)A     Bo,  replacing  fi  by-^-L.  ,  wa  get 

^  f  ■  *     I  aa  an  algabrelo  flmstion  of  ^:  and  aimflarly  for/ 

eadr. 

ML  Tha  priorify  of  thia  beaatiftal  diaeoTery  JaooU  eaoribee  un- 
conditionally to  AbeL  To  Legendn  he  wntea  (March  14, 1829) : — 
"Ton  aappoae  1  hare  found  meana  of  ezpreeeing  elgebraiolly^trigo- 
Mmetris  nmetiona  cl  the  ampUtudee  you  denote  by  oa,  adding  that 
aithont  that  n^  formnla  would  contain  coefflcienta  I  oonld  not 
datermiDa.  Bat  that  ia  juttf  impemHU  in  the  general  caee,  and  ie 
dona  only  tier  apeeial  Taluee  oT  tl>e  modnlua  My  formula,  which 
^rae  the  elgebnic  ezpreeaion  for  ein  am  u  by  meana  of  ain  am  «u, 
mppoaee  known  the  eecUon  of  the  complete  function.  In  thia 
manner,  for  more  than  a  century,  the  dinaion  of  an  an  of  a  eircla 
eauld  be  eolTed  algebraically,  anppoaing  known  that  of  the  complete 
drcumfereaea^  thia  latter  having  been  giTan  generally  only  in  theee 
later  timea  by  tha  woika  of  M.  GaaaB....Toa  eea  then  that  H.  Abel 
haa  proTtd  tlue  important  tlieoram,  aayon  call  it,  in  hia  flnt  memoir 
en  dUptio  hnetiona^  although  he  haa  not  dealt  in  it  with  tranafor- 
nation,  and  doea  not  appear  even  to  have  thought  whan  he  wrote 
that  hia  formnla  and  tneorema  would  find  auch  an  application. 
Thetraaaformadmodulaa,  or,  which  amounte  to  the  aame  tninA  tha 
ngulator,  being  anppoeed  known,  it  ia  atlll  neoaawiy  to  laeolre  an 
aqn^ion  of  degree  Vn  - 1)  to  arrive  at  the  quentitiea  ainHm(2pa), 
ec  at  tha  aaetiou  of^the  complete  functioo.  Thna  yoa  had  only  to 
adlra  a  qnadratio  in  tha  eaae  of  ■— S.  M.  Abel  prorad  that  M. 
Geoa^a  method  appliea  nearly  word  for  word  to  the  aolution  of 
theee  cqnatiraa,  ao  that  it  ia  only  the  modular  eqoatlona  that  we 
am  muAla  to  aolTO  algebraically. 

US.  Starting  ftam  tha  aolation  of  the  proUam  of  multiplication 
•nd  dirUoB,  ^Sa -1-1)0  ia  exhibited  br  Abel  aa  tha  quotient  of 
two  doable  pnidncta,  the  factora  of  which  depend  linearly  on  ^$). 

Thence, patting 0— ~ ,  and  >••-*,  the  derelopment  of  the  In- 
terne function  ^a)  ie  derired  in  doable  piodnete  and  double  anme, 
tta  laeton  of  which  ere  linear  in  a ;  accordingly  a  unique  analytic 
axptaeeion  ia  found  for  the  function  herstorot*  defined  only  by  ite 
{■Bfettiek,    The  ladaetion  rf  tha  doable  producta  and  doable  auma 


to  aimpla  piodncta  and  eimple  auma,  the  pnidnet  derelopment  and 
breaking  np  into  partial  ftictiona  of  the  elliptic  funetione,  follov 
then  without  Ibrther  difflcultiee. 

248.  With  the  publication  of  the  "  Eechercbea  '  Abel  eleere  at  ona 
bound  the  limite  of  the  inreatigationa  of  Jacobi  hitherto  publidied, 
though  the  fint  part  derotea  no  attention  to  the  problem  of  trana- 
formation  of  elliptic  integrala.  Moreorer,  thia  work  draw  from 
Qanaa  the  nmark.- — "  M.  Abel  haa  anticipated  me  at  leaat  in  a 
third  part  Ua  haa  Jnat  troviden  predaely  the  eame  path  I  wont 
along  m  1798.  And  eo  I  am  not  at  all  aatouiahed  at  hia  arriring; 
for  the  moat  put;  at  the  aame  reaulta,  Baeidea,  aa  in  hia  deduction 
ha  haa  diaplayed  ao  much  eegacitr,  penetration,  and  elegance,  I  feel 
nyaelf  by  it  relicTed  from  the  pnUieation  of  my  own  reaaarchee.* 

244.  The  eame  Tolnn^e  of  OnlU  containa,  beaidee  the  flrat  part  of 
of  the  "Recherchee,"  indicationa  in  the  paper  "Probleme  and 
Thaonma  "  that  Abel  waa  at  the  time  in  poaaeaaion,  not  only  of  the 
theory  of  rational  tranaformetion  which  Jacobi  treated,  bat  of  the 
ganaial  algebraic  tranaformation,  aa  haa  been  made  manifeat  anbao- 
qaaotly  in  hia  collected  worka. 

245.  Befora  Jacobi  bed  read  the  "  Xecherchee  "  he  pnbliahed  a 
proof  of  the  general  theorem  <rf  rational  treniformation  in  No.  127 
of  Sehumacher'a  ifackrieUm,  December  1827.  It  ie  baaed  on 
enumeration  of  the  conatanta  arailaUe,  and  fixing  tha  conditione 

in  order  that  tha  aubatitutlon  y- _- may  aatiafy  the  differentifl 
equation  ' 

<fy 


^ 


■av)(l 


-  aVjCl 
dx 


a"»Xl -«'"») 


M V(l  -  3jr)(l  -  ^«X1  -  ^*)(1  -  ff"') 
Ha  inttodnoea  the  unique  inrene  function  which  he  calla  etne  of  tba 
amplitude,  ain  am,  and  girea  the  Talue  of 


a¥«)| 


1-lf— 


(       ain  coamJ5-  )           (       eincoam^^AJ 
\ 2n  +  l/  \ 2»-t-l/ 

(l  -.?  ;r'ain«a»  Ji-  )...(l-Af  eintam  lH^) 
aa  aatiafying  tha  dilTerantlal  equation  (U  being  sonatant) 

da  M  '*" 

Vd-ai'Xl-a'*')        Vd-y'jd-xV)* 
Tha  Talue  of  y  ia  derired  from  thia,  and  Jacobi  remarka  that  thia 
theorem  holda  generally,  but  doea  not  embrace  all  the  aoli^tona  of 
the  problem. 

24C  The  aeeond  part  of  the  "  Beeherchea  **  waa  Aniahed  by  Abel 
Febmaiy  12, 1838,  and  appeared  immediately  in  CrttU.    The  firat 

problem  treated  ia  the  algebraic  ezprcaeibility  of  the  function  ^  —  ), 

when  certain  relatione,  aa  for  the  lemniscatr,  hold  between  a  and  e. 
The  prineipel  application  of  thia  ia  the  exprfaaion  of  the  function  by 
aqnare  roote  wlienerer  a  ia  of  the  form  2"  or  1  -t-  3",  the  Utter  being 
prime.  He  then  proeeeda  to  deal  with  the  general  treatment  of 
rational  tranaformation,  which  he  preaenta  in  the  following  form. 

If  a  ha  («'+W"+<"'-^W  ^  „hCT,  atkaatonaof  theintegera 
m  and  />  ia  prime  to  2s-(-l,  we  ahall  hara 

/•        rfy .„/: „^ 

y[a-ey)a+«.v*tf     y  fin^3?xi+s?)?  • 


whara 


(1  ■hAV"».«*)(i+A'*'2«. «•)...  a+«'«V"«-«T 


H[<T-.)-*(.fH-<T-)r. 

H[<t-)-*(t'^-)-^^-)T- 

a-/[^ .  ^2a .  ^Sa  .  .  .  ^na)\ 

/being  an  indeterminate,  eo  that  there  only  axiata .a aingla  ralatim 
between  the  quantitiea  c,,  «,,  <,  e.  The  aection  ooccUdee  with  the 
worde — "To  haTe  a  complete  theory  of  the  tranaformation  of  elliptle 
fnnctiona,  it  would  be  ncceaaary  to  know  all  the  tranaformabona 
poeeible  ;  now  I  hare  aucceeded  in  demonatratiag  that  they  art  all 
got  by  combining  that  of  M.  Legendre  with  thoee  contained  in  the 
abore  formula,  ntn  vhen  wt  an  looking  far  Vf  moiS  ftntral  nlation 
btttoetn  any  numhtr  <jf  tlliptie  fimetionM.  Thia  theorem,  tha  con- 
aeqnencee  of  which  embrace  nearly  the  whole  theory  of  elliptio 
functiona,  haa  led  ma  to  a  Tary  groat  number  of  Sua  piopertiea  of 
them." 

247.  The  aame  number  cf  Cn!U  contained,  in  aa  extract  inm  a 
letter  by  JecoU,"Note  anr  1m  focctioua  elliptiquea/*  the  eahiU- 
tion  of  ain  am  aa  tha  quotiant  of  two  acriaa  0  and  H^  or  aa  liej 
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mra  sabicquently  called  tha  t  and  t{  foDctioni ;  alio  ipptiidtd  to 

/iff  ~'^' 

(hit,  tlu  deYelopment  of^  —  by  powers  of  {-<  IC  ,  the  expon- 
ent* of  vhieli  are  the  eqaarea  of  the  natural  nnmben ;  aa  alao  the 
very  important  derelopment  of  Vit  a*  qnotient  of  two  aeries  pro- 
ceeding by  Bciuare  powers  of  ;  and  ;l — resales  whose  importanrs 
wsa  at  once  accepted  by  Lagendre.  Regarding  tb»  result  in  this 
paper,  that  to  a  given  modulus  for  a  prime  degree  of  tr-insfonnation 
M  there  olirays  eorresiiend  «-l-l  other  transformed  moduli  got'by 

i      i  J.        • 

pattiBg  «",  q',  at',  .  .  .  o»-'j*  for  j,  whore  o*— 1,  Jacob!  re- 
marks, "Thus  U.  Abel  will  see  that  imaginary  transformatioua 
had  not  aaeaped  me." 

248.  Jicobi's  well-known  construction  /or  Ou  addition  arid 
muUipliccUlon  ^  tUi^ie  fuiutioiu  bj/  Uu  arcs  dtlermiHtd  m  a 
tini»  bn  M«  vniiea  of  on  ijuerib€d  polygon,  whom  $ida  touch  other 
etreUt  coaxal  vith  it  (or,  as  ha  entitled  it,  application  of  elliptic 
transcendents  to  a  known  problem  of  elementary  geometry — ^to 
find'tiie  relation  between  the  distance  of  the  centres  and  the  radii 
of  two  circles,  one  inscribed  in,  and  the  other  circumscribed  to,  an 
irregular  polygon),  is  of  about  the  same  date,  April  I,  182B. 

Immediataly  afterwards,  Tacobi,  still  ignorant  of  the  second  part 
of  Abel's  "Recherches,"  oomQinnicatas  to  Logendre  (April  12, 
1828),  the  forms  of  deTolopment  detailed  in  the  work  we  bare  just 
spoken  of  for  the  sin  am,  for  the  modulus  of  the  integral,  and  fur 
the  period  K,  and  notices  that  thew  formnln  will  not  be  without 
interest  for  the  celebrated  geometers  who  are  engaged  with  the 
motion  of  heat, — numeratora  and  denomiAston  of  the  fractions  by 
which  the  trigonometrio  {unctions  of  the  amplitade  hsTS  been 
•zpresssd  being  often  met  with  in  that  question. 

249.  Abel  sought  to  generalize  the  problem  of  transformatioD,  in 
the  publication  A  which  he  was  anticipated  by  Jacobi. 

"We  may  regard  this  theoty  "  he  says  (Hay  27,  1828),  "  from  a 
much  mote  general  point  of  new,  proposing  as  a  problem  of  indetei^ 
minats  analyais  to  find  all  possible  transformations  of  an  elliptic 
fnnction  which  can  be  effected  in  a  cortuin  manner.  1  have 
tttaineJ  the  complete  resolution  of  a  great  number  of  problems 
of  this  kind, — among  them  the  following: — To  find  all  poasibls 
(aaes  iu  which  we  can  satisfy  the  differential  equation     . 

dg  dx 

V(iT^)(l  -  «iV) "  V(l  -  <^)(l  -  the-)  •  •  •  •  0) 
W  putting  for  y  an  algebraic  function  of  x,  rational  or  irrational, 
niis  problem  may  be  reduced  to  the  ease  that  yis  rationaL  For  we 
can  show  tliat,  if  (1)  holds  for  an  irrational  value  of  y,  we  can  always 
deduce  from  it  another  of  the  same  form  in  which  y  is  rational 
by  suitably  changing  the  coefficieut  a, — the  nuantitlas  «],<],«,< 
remsiniog  tbs  same.  The  fir^t  method  which  presents  itself  for 
lesolving  this  problem  when  y  is  rstionsl  is  that  of  nndetermined 
coefBcients.  But  this  is  a  very  fatiguing  process.  The  following, 
I  believe,  deserves  the  attention  of  geometers,  leading  as  it  does  to 
a  complete  solution  in  the  simnlest  manner.'* 

The  theorem  of  the  reducibility  of  the  gcnersl  problem  of  trans- 
formation to  the  rational  is,  however,  stated  without  proof  in  this 
paper,  but  the  problem  of  rational  transformation,  based  on  con- 
•idetation*  of  periods  for  the  original  and  transformed  elliptic  fiinc- 
t.on,  is  strictly  treated,  it  is  shown  to  resolve  into  simpler 
analraous  problems  whenever  the  number  ehancteristio  of  the 
transrarmation  ia  a  compound  one,  and  the  equation  of  transfor- 
mation itself  is  stated  to  be  algebrai'.a1ly  soluble.  Lastly,  Abel 
■ntors  more  closely  into  the  case  of  equality  of  the  tranaformed 
moduli  of  the  integmla  (viz.,  e^-t,  e,-e),  which  has  snbsaqnently 
eonstitttted  the  theory  of  the  complex  multiplication  of  elliptic 
functions.  The  multiplier  a  of  the  transformation  is  found  in  ths 
necessary  form  />'-)- 1/  -  >i,  where  /x'  and  /i  signify  two  rational  num- 
bers, of  which  the  letter  must  be  essentially  positive ;  and  Abel 
adds—"  If  ws  attributs  to  a  auch  a  value,  we  can  find  an  infinity 
of  different  values  of  <  and  e  which  render  the  problem  poasibls. 
All  those  Tslne*  are  expressible  by  radieala."  Regarding  the 
Bubject  of  this  paper,  Jacobi  remarks  to  Legendre  (June  14,  1829), 
"  Abel's  priDcipal  merit  in  the  theory  of  transformation  consists  in 
his  demonstrstioQ  that  our/ormulm  mbraee  all  pouibh  algebraie 
lubttittitions,  and  this  gives  a  high  degree  of  perfection  to  this 
theory." 

2fO.  In  the  "Snitodesnoticessnrlesfonctionselllptiques,"  dsted 
Julr  21, 1828  (Ortlle,  vol.  iiL),  Jacob!  introduces  his  functions  e 
and  H  as  independent  ftandameutal  functions  on  which  to  base  the 
theorjr  of  alliptio  tnmscendents ;  a  conception  to  which  also  Abel 
was  aimultaneonsly  led,  and  which  he  gave  uttorance  to  in  writing 
to  Legendia,  Kot.  2S,  1828:— "Tha  theory  of  elliptic  functions 
hss  led  me  to  consider  two  new  functions  which  snjoy  seversl 
Kmarkabla  properties."  Abel  desired,  quite  in  analogy  with 
Jasobi's  principle,  to  treat  of  the  properties  of  these  new  trans- 
cendents apart  £rom  ths  inrsras  function  of  the  elliptic  integral, 
but  the  priority  of  pubjieation  of  this  discovery  is  .Tacobi's,  since 
til*  oomplatioD  «f  t£*  Mcoad  part  of  th*  "  Prtoa  d'nna  theorie  des 


functions  elliptiqnes,"  which  was  to  contain  all  these  uiTesti|;*« 
tions,  was  interrupted  by  Abel's  unexpected  death. 

The  above-mentioned  work  by  Jacob!  next  contains  the  theorems 
expressing  elliptic  integrals  of  second  snd  third  kinds  by  t  functions. 
Regarding  the  formula  of  nduction  of  the  integral  of  ue  third  kind 
by  aid  of  the  t  fVinctions,  Jacobi  remarks  a  characteristia  property 
to  Legendre  (September  t,  1828): — "Moreover  it  shows  that  eltiiitic 
functions  of  the  third  kind  into  which  three  variables  enter  reaure 
to  other  transcendents  which  contain  only  two," — a  discovery  wbich 
Legendre  was  greatly  interested  in,  tliongh  he  found  diffienltirs  in 
the  distinction  of  real  and  imaginary  parameters,  expectins  that  tli« 
introduction  of  an  imaginary  parameter  involved  three  independent 
quantities  in  tha  integral,  snd  so  there  should  be  fonr  kinds  of 
elliptic  functions  instead  of  three. 

Jacobi,  howaver,  retwats  tha  above  assertion  ia  his  demoiutration 

of  tha  raUtion  n(u,o)-uZ(a)+Jlog?iii::^({V»/l«,iT.):— "This 

^u+a) 

latter  formula  shows  that  elliptio  fonctions  of  tha  third  kind  which 
depend  on  three  elements  con  be  reduced  to  other  transcendents 
which  contain  only  two. "  Later,  Jaeobi  wrote  to  Legendre  (Uay  23, 
1829): — "As  regards  elliptic  intograla  of  the  third  kind  with  circular 
parameter,  they  do  not  admit  of  a  reduction  analogous  to  that  of  tha 
logarithmio  kind.  In  a  general  analytical  sense  not  distinguishing 
between  real  and  imaginary  values,  a  formula  embracea  all  casea  ; 
but  in  applying  to  numoical  calculation  cases  must  be  distin- 
^ished."  And  sgain,  "*■  to  the  numerical  calculation  of  elliiitio 
integrals  of  the  third  kind  with  circular  parameter,  1  do  not  think 
yon  should  too  much  regret  tha  inconvenience  that  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  tebles  of  double  entry." 

251.  Tha  collected  ststement  of  his  invnti^tions,  published  by 
Jscobi  as  his  Fuiidammia  nova  Theoria  FancLioimm  JSlltpliearuM  in 
1829,  conteiiis  two  main  divisions,  the  first  on  the  tnuafonnation 
of  elliptio  functions,  the  second  on  their  evolution.  Wa  hare 
already  indicated  many  of  the  prinriples  contniued  in  this  work,  the 
most  importent  of  all  being  that  of  the  double  periodicity  of  these 
functiona  As  Jscobi  says  ( {fonts,  L  p.  262) — ''Elliptic  fonctioiia 
differ  essentially  from  ordinary  transcendonts.  Thev  have,  so  to  say, 
an  absolute  manner  of  existence.  ,  Their  principsi  character  is  to 
embrace  all  there  is  in  analysis  that  is  periodical.  In  fact,  trigono- 
metrio fractions  having  a  real  period,  exponentials  an  imaginary 
period,  elliptic  functions  embrace  the  two  cases,  since  we  have  at  tha 
same  time  sin  am  (u  +  4K)-sin  amu,  sin  am  (u+2tK')— ain  am  u. 
Uoreover  it  is  easily  demonstrstad  that  an  analytic  function  cannot 
have  more  than  two  periods,  one  real  and  the  other  imaginary,  or  both 

>  K' 

imaginary  (complex)  if  the  modain*  l  be  so  too.    Tha  qnotient-^  of 

the  jMriods  of  a  proposed  function  determines  the  modalns  of  tha 
alliptio  funi^tions  by  which  it  must  be  expressed  by  mean*  of  the 

r.atio.^..(f).^^.e(0).79-H(X). 

(tha  expansions  for  which  in  terms  of  ;  follow  by  I  268).  .  Perbapa 

It 
it  wiU  be  conTanient  to  introduce  this  quotient  ^  into  analysis  aa 

modulus  in  piac*  of  t."  On  these  principles  Jscobi  subsequently 
founded  a  theory  of  hyperelliptic  functions. 

262.  Jocobi's  first  evolution  of  elliptic  functions  is  into  infinito 
products,  i|nd  is  derived  from  the  transformation  from  K  to  l;,,whi<:lt 
u  axpiesaed  by  sin  am(nu,  J:) 

-^?.!nam^.inam(-.^')sin.m(«.!^')... 

sinamfCT+  ),  *nd  equivalent  forms,  by  writing  in  tlis 

aquations  of  transformation,  for  u,  - ,  and  allowiog  •  to  take  an 

fi 

infinitely  great  Talus.    When  this  is  done,  am  f  ^  ,  A.  J  becomes 

un  (JL. ,  iiA^^^*,  and  ha  arrivaa  at  tha  aquations 

2Ka!     2j»    .      {1-2{«co*2»+j*)(1-2i*om2«+«^— 
"°  *"~r- V*        "(1  - 2g  CO.  2x+«')(1  -V  CO"  3»+f)~  ' 

^ V  *         (1  -  2?««2»+8»)(l  -  28fSsa»-ej»)...^*'' 

2K»       ,p(l  +  2jr  COS  23;  +  g')(l  +  2}*  COS  2g  4-  j*).^. 
^"""i;^       ^    (l-2{c(,s23!  +  y«)(l-28»cos2a;  +  j»)...  • 
fiom  which  are  oasily  derived  such  series  as 

2tg  rimin^i^»_*N/r''°  '+*  VP^'i"  ia^*-7?  «tn  8"-,.  ^^ 


2Kz 


1-q 

V?(i+?) 


*  »° «.i  rr2r(i<SliT?*l-2«»cos2*-H*+*'- 1 


!-«• 
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TIm  tain  lor  potrers  of  these  fanctiou  an  then  ioTeatigtted  ;  tad 

--=  I  dn^m  Z — 

— ? — *l  iqr*  1^?"*  1-j*  *!• 

1B3.  Tlui  enables  the  ucand  Und  of  elliptio  int{ 
enind  ia  a  aeriee.  The  form  introdnoed  being  called 
te  Ugendre'a  B  bf  tha  e^nationt 

— -«,  #-ami(,  2(«)- "— jp , 

tad  tha  exrawinn  ia  (band 


rtl  to  be 
ia  related 


Jjeinto    y*  atn  to  .  j'  lin  to  ,  { 

~*J   i_j»  +  1-^  +  i-t»  *s  • 

SS4.  Befon  piooeeding  to  the  aerial  daralopment  of  the  third  Und 
tf  integnia,  the  tlMonma  concerninK  their  reductlan  to  dajtend  on 
fanetiona  containing  only  tiro  ranablea  are  ciren.  It  la  ahown 
fnt  aaeoiDing  two  anglet  r,  i,  each  that  7(5^)-f-I'(a)-F(r)  and 
H«- J(«)-F(l)  that 

'  fain  a  eoa  ■  Aa .  rin  V  i^ 


{l-i*ain<a.BinV}^^) 


(C); 


po  that  tha  third  kind  of  elliptio  integrala,  wUoh  Inrolrea  tliree 
elciBantB,  tha  modnloa  k,  the  amplitude  ^,  and  the  parameter  a  (the 
nontitj— mn^  ia  what  Lmndre  called  a  the  parameter,  |  204} 
B  reduced  to  itttagnb  of  the  mat  and  aeoond  kind,  and  to  iba  new 

■t  /     -  ;\^»  ••eh  ef  thaot  depanding  only  on  two 
-'»       A(* 
ebnenta. 

TUa  new  tianaeendant  we  aea  Oom  the  ahora  cqnation,  b;  letting 
T(%)— SF(a},  and  eo  r— ■*  >— 0>  for  ^— a,  latiafiaB  the  equation 
/"yaiaaeoaaAa.ainVrf^  /-'f(»W. 

tkat  ia  to  eay,  for  tha  new  tianaeandent  w*  may  •abttitota  Vu 
di/Cat(i  integral  of  the  third  kind  in  which  the  amplitnda  ia  etjnal 
to  tha  paiamatar ;  another  atatement  of  the  ledndbuity  to  fkmetiona 
depauung  on  two  elementa  onlj. 

The  aioTa  equation  (C)  may  ba  tianaformad  bf  tha  identity 
dacTtd  fiom  the  formnla  of  |  207, 

™"    *"'  (l-t«ain«oainV)' 

which  ^T<ik  on  introdndng  am  u  for  j^  am  a  for  «,  and  ooueqnantly 
ia(a+a)ftarraDdam(»-a)br  ^  and  Jatagratinft 

/  4ii{diAitt(«-t-«)-BnHm(ii-«)} 

aAianaeoaamaAamg.iinSmn 
1  -  Z'nn'am  a .  ain'am  « 
.  SSL  JaooiU  aeoordin^ly  accapta  ta  canonical  for  an  integral  of  the 
ftiid  fcLid  tha  Conn  wntten  alwTa.    He  definea  it  by 


'(•dn  am  a .  eoa  am  a .  A  am  a .  aiaHni « .  du 


l-i*ain^ama.aia*am.t(' 

igain,  denoting  by  »(u)  tha  ezpraeaion  e(«)>e(OV* 
tha  mtagiatian  of  tha  aetiaa  for  Z(i()  (|  2SI)  giraa 

_jj^yi->feo»a«+^l-Veoa2«+j«Xl-Vcoaft»+t»)...  1 

r  ia-jxi-j'xi-s')...}'  >! 

lAaooa 

•(^^ 
\   w  J    (l-afeoa2»+g^l-Veoaaac+j')... 

•(«)  {(l-i)(i-i»Xi-i^...}'         * 

ISC  Thia  ia  tlia  fint  Introdnctlon  in  tha  Fundanunia  of  theae 
haetian^  wUeh-baTa  been  called  (Ma  fnnothma  from  tha  original 
■atation  adopted  for  them  by  Jaoobi,  and  by  many  wiitera  hare^een 
aaaad  after  nim  JaabUmfiHutloiu. 

Tha  wmnarioB  of  the  integral  of  tha  third  Und  with  theaa  fdno- 

«OBalaIlMnat<moa&om|3S<.   Iaftet,<alliiig^^.«'(«),itif 


Bnt,  tinea  e  Li  in  trtn  function  in  it,  e<u)-e<  -  p), 
whence  n(o.  «)-«Z(«)+iIog^JJ^|  • 

Hence,  tabtra<itlng, 

nCn,  o) - n(a,  t.)-»Z(«) -oZ(u), 
which  ia  in  thia  notation  the  theonm  that  an  integral  of  fhe  third 
kin^can  alwayi  ba  ndaced  to  another  in  which  ite  parameter  and 
amplitude  an  intarohaoged,  at  waa  noticed  by  Legendre  ((  Sit). 

The  deTalopment  of  n(ii)  in  a  tariea  it  fonnd  by  aid  of  tha  aerial 
for  aiuHm  u  and  of  the  laet  equation  in  |  254.     It  it 

.  (  « tin SA lin a«    a'tin4Atln  to  .  «*>inSAainto  ,  .,  ) 

*V    "i*     *^  i('-?)    -^    »(i-P)-'*M- 

.357.  Ratvning  from  the  integral!  to  the  elUptir  fonctioni,  the 
expraeeiona  in  intnite  prodoota  (k,  %  2(2)  an  retamed.  The  occur- 
renca  ot  the  ftanetion  9  it  appannt  in  eaoh  of  the  denominatoia. 
Jntrodneing  ib»  definition  of  a  function  H, 

3  «_/    8g»tin«a-Vcoa2a  +  ?'yi-Vcoato-ft»)..  ■ 

""  '  ia-txi-rta-j*). ..}'  ' 


"{•-?■ 


■■m 


•\0) 


.Siut 


and  raplacing^=:  by  «,  it  la  aaaOy  aaen  that  the  cxpmaloua  an 


,_      /FHOi+K) 


A«n.-Vf?^. 

Again,  k  ii  eaafly  lean  that  e(u + 2K)  -  e(H)  and  H(ii + £K)  -  - 
Alao  aa  by  a^l|titnting  to  for  «  (f  StS)  wa  get 

whanoe^  integrating, 

^-e^cotamC-,*,!^. 


H(i.). 


loc-m 


•(»); 


vTtiai 


it  followi  that    •  e(ii+SfKV-'     ' 

aa  alio  that  a(,u+a.')-U     **■     «(») 

whcnof  -U     tC~  B(u)i 

and  by  ineoettiTely  replacing  u  by  «  +  <E'  it  it  hanr*  mtn  that 

•(u)  and  E(m)  hare  one  real  period  <K  oommon  with  tile  elliptio 

fnnotione,  end  that  «AX'e(H}  and  i4XE'H(u)  hava  another  imegin- 
aiy  period  4<K'  in  common  with  them. 

21)8.  Tha  azpantlon  of  the  e  and  H  i\iaotiont  in  csriet  ot  coalnes 
and  ainee  of  multiple  area  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  eoefflcL 
mti  determinea 

e^— J  - 1  -  Sj  oca  2» +2}*  coa  to  -  28*  cot  (to + 2j"  cot  8»  - , 

Hf  —  j-S2*ataa-8t*iin  Ss+SfV  tin  Sa-S;V  oinrs-f ; 

and  hense  a  new  diTalopment  of  elliptio  ftmctioni  u  well  aa  at  tha 
integrala  ariaai, 

liie  darelopmtnta  of  tha  nnmeiatora  of  the  ooa  am  and  A  am  may 
ba  witttan  down  from  tha  abora — ^in  the  notation  anbaaqnantlT  aaed 
by  Jaoobi— 

to-l-S;oaa2a  +  2j^ooato-2{*coa<a+  . . . 

«,a-Sjlaina^Sl<ain80+3fV|inSa- . . . 

•^-S|leaa«+Sl(«aat>'i^Vooa6x+  .. . 
'  V~l+S;eoa2>-f  2j'coato+2^coe6z4-  . . . 
at,  for  inttanca,  in  hia  leetnree,  in  which,  without  any  pre- 
tuppoaition  from  the  theory  of  elliptic  trtnacendentt,  he  eatabltahad 
the  t«lationa  which  theea  teriea  fulfil,  and  from  them  a  theonm  of 
addition  for  the  qnotiantt  of  the  lerita,  and  ftom  thia  the  differ- 
ential formulae  which  lead  Immediately  to  tha  dliptie  integrally  AU 
theee  formula  oouilat  of  teriaa  ol  eznonantial  quantitiea,  axtmding 
in  both  diiactlona  to  infinity,  in  whtoh  the  ordoTing  element  in  tha 
exponent  riaea  to  tha  aeeond  degree.  Their  general  form  may 
tharefora  be  wtittan  30*^+'^+;  whan  w  taket  all  poaitira  tnC 
nagatiTa  inteoar  valnea. 

let.  Tha  JWfaawato  Ktra  appaarrd  almoat  it  the  data  of  tha 
dasthofAhiL   Of  Abal'am^Wridei  thcaa  which  vtharamaa' 
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tioned,  the  chief  ia  the  tmfinished  "Precis  d'ano  throne  det 

functions  elUptiques,"  vliich  apneered  in  CtaIU,  It.,  in  1829. 
**The  whole  of  xaj  rc&earches  will  form  %  work  of  tome  extent 
xrliich.  I  cannot  yet  publish,  therefore  1  give  here  a  '  Precis  '  of  the 
inetliod  I  folloiredj  And  its  vetieiTsl  results. "  The  fragment  of  this 
voric  which  haa  been  published  deals  only  with  the  iutegrali. 
160.  The  eousiderttion  of  the  indeterminateneaa  of  the  integral 


-/: 


dx 


vihitk  givM  tIm  to  p«riodicitx  in  tb«  iaverM  riinctlon  ic-dn  am  «, 
hu  ltd  to  the  eoniridention  of  tht  whols  lubject  from  a  new 
point  of  Tiew.  The  introdnction  of  the  eompltx  variahU  into 
•nelyeis  by  Canchy  in  his  Iftmoirt  lur  la  inUgrala  difinia  priua 
tntn  iu  \imiU»  imaginairtt  (1825),  and  by  Ganes  in  the  aecond 
rart  of  hii  Thtaria  Rttiiluonim  Biquadraticorum  (1831),  haa  boen 
follomd  by  the  worki  of  Puisenz  ("  Recherchea  aur  lei  fonctions 
alg^biiqaea,"  LivuvilU,  zt.  1860),  of  Biamann  [Itiaiigural  JHuer-. 
tation,  1861,  and  "Tfaeorie  der  Abelachen  Functionen,"  OrtlU, 
1867),  and  of  Weientraas  ("Theorie  der  Abelachen  Functionen," 
CrtlU,  1866)— which  derelopthe  inbject  in  thia  more  extended  field, 
perfecting  the  conception  which  the  term/uiutioncoTera  iaanalyaia, 
and  pointing  out  the  essential  distinctiona  in  the  different  mode*  of 
dependence  of  two  quantities, — such  distinctions,  for  instance,  aa 
when  a  function  ia  defined  by  a  differential  equation,  whether  it 
is  ons-valaed  or  not,  and,  if  it  be,  whether  it  ia  integer  or  frae- 
tiooaL 

241.  In  doaa  connexion  with  thia  ii  another  department  to  which 
the  theory  of  tranacendonta  haa  with  great  saceeaa  been  applied, — the 
inreatigation  of  the  geometrical  propertiea  of  curves.  Th»  points 
on  a  cnrre  are  expressed  aa  fanctiona  of  a  parameter,  and  on  tha 
nature  of  these  functions  the  nature  of  the  cnrre  depends, — ^the 
"  deficiency  "  or  "  Oeschlecht "  of  the  curre  (see  CrnvE,  toI  Ti., 
p.  726)  determines  the  nature  of  the  function,  and  any  cnrre  into 
which  another  can  be  rationally  trauaformed  depends  on  the  same 
function. 

We  ahall  conclude  with  a  brief  application  to  the  case  of  elliptic 
fanctiona  and  plane  carves  of  the  third  degree.  It  is  well  known 
that  tha  aquation  of  any  non-aingular  cubic  can  be  ledaoed  to  the 
form  • 

|rt«-a<«-»)(.-tV), 
where  y-0  is  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  inflexion  in  which  the 
rnrve  meeta  z— 0,  and  c— 0,  s— y,  le— i*y  are  the  tangents  bom 
that  point  to  the  curve,  their  poiata  of  contact  lying  on  s— 0. 

Tlus  equation  is  satisfied  identically  by  asauminE  the  equations 
fS— sin  am  «,  py— ain'am  u,^— Aam  u  coa  am  u,  which  determine 
any  point  on  the  curve  by  a  parameter  «.  To  each  value  of  u 
forresponda  a  perfectly  definite  point  of  the  curve.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  to  any  point  of  the  curve  correapouds  an  infinite 
number  of  values  of  the  argument  all  related  to  one  of  them, 
ft, — differing  from  it  only  by  a  multiple  aum  of  the  periods. 

The  occurrence  of  the  elliptio  integral  u  here  in  thia  normal  form 
results  from  the  coordinates- chosen  ;  but,  whatever  they  be,  we  tea 
that  the  points  of  the  curve  can  be  expressed  by  a  parameter 
dependingon  no  higher  irrationality  than  that  we  have  intro- 
duced. When  the  cubic  haa  a  double  point,  the  coordinatea  of  any 
Soint  on  tha  curve  can  be  axpreaied  by  a  parameter  wititont  intro- 
ucing  any  irrationality.  ' 

282.  To  investigate  the  intenectiona  of  the  cnbis  with  a  right 
line  we  proceed  to  derive  in  a  aimpls  manner  a  alight  extension  of 
Ettler's  mtegral  (|  207).     Writtan-in  Jacobi'a  notation  It  is 
coaam(«j -t- «i) — coa  amujcosam  ii|  -  sinamUiSinimi^AamCKj -<■  tij), 
which  ia  easily  thrown  into  the  fonn 

V+V  coa  am  «!  ooa  am  «,  cos  am(i(j-(-is) 
— AamUj  Aamu,  Aam(i«i  +  U|)  . 

Thia  may  be  extended  to  three  ai;gumanta  as  follows.  Denoting 
sin  am  «,  briefly  by  $„  also  coa  am  «r  by  <n  Aam  Ur  bf  A,, 
tan  am  Mr  by  (n  ond  cot  am  Hr  by  efr,  the  formnla  may  be  vntten 

f +*•  «,<!^Hi  +  «i)-A,A^II,  +  «0  J 

putting  for  «|,  »,+«„  and  expreaaing,  by  |  307,  <(ftf+ti^  tad 
AIM,  + 1%)  by  fanctiona  of  one  argument,  we  gat 

i' +  l:»<:ic^ui +  «,  +  »,)- A,A,A,A(i., +  «,  + «,) 
-l»«A{*^«A+eiA,A^u,  +  M,  +  uO-AiiV!,A(i«,+«,+«0}  • 
Kow  the  former  expression  is  symmetrical ;  denoting  it  by  i*«i«,<|(, 
we  can  determine  (  aa  foUowa.     Writing  for  brevity 

«(ii, +«,+«,)-  C,  and  A(«,+«,+«,)-A  , 
the  equation  I*    ^'^ + ^i AfA|0  -  Aie,c,A  -  (s ,  -  0  . 
Henoe  writing  down  the  three  eqaationa,  which  must  hold  from 
aymmeby, 

0-f>tA+«iAiA«C- A,«,e,A- «tk , 
0  -  i^jS, -f  CiA^iC  -  A,egCiA  -  to^ , 
0-i!^-t-^,A,C- AjCjC^  - 1%. 


we  obtain  C  and  A  as  ouotients  of  dotermiaanti  of  tingle  aigu. 
mcnts.     For  A  we  ge 

1  ,..  'aa  I 

'  ( 

1     V     '£    jA.A^,, 
Ai 


and  for  C 


1 

».* 

»l«lA, 

1 

V 

VA 

1 

V 

*A^ 

1 
1 

1 

t 

»,e,A, 

VlA. 

VsA, 

c- 


1  »." 
1  tj 


A.«l 

Vt 


tjVi. 


Bat  in  this,  increasing  each  argument  by  t'K',  ainoe  then  wt  get, 
{ot$n-j-:,  fof  «>•»  -^>  *<"  A,,  -Utr,  for  t,,  —,  and  thna 
forC^^,  where  S  stands  for  tin tm(Uj'fu,-(-i(,),  tUia  fbrmola girea 


AiAjA, 


1       .,•       Ayd, 

1     $,*     Art 

I  V  Art 


A, 
A, 

A. 


whenM 


A,e, 
AA 
AA 

1  ».• 

1    H* 

'AA, 
VtA, 

■in  »m(iti+«|-f-<i|)~  - 


and  tlia  nine  for  <  that  fbnnd  givat 

*'+W:,«AC(«i+"i+«<.)-A,A,A,A(i(,-H(,+ig 
+  iii>,i^,S(iJi +  «,+»,)- 0 . 

288.  The  formula  thna  obtained  for  sin  am(i(i+ic,+ii,)  raiiidiM 
when  «,  +  ii,+u,— 0,  or  differs  fh>m  0  only  by  an  integer  com* 
bination  of  tna  periods    But  the  determinant 

I   *i    »',    AA 

\   I,    tJ    A,e, 
I   »»    ».'    AA 

Tanithea  if  Its  oonstitnanta  be  the  coordinatea  of  three  oollinaar 
pointa.  But  theae  are,  aa  we  have  just  seen,  the  coindinataa  of 
three  pointa  on  the  cubic  ys*— z(z— y)(z-Jfy)>  (  281- 

Thia  result  may  therefora  be  stated  Uius : — ff  Ou  potntt  tf  a  ciM* 
}» txjruKd  at  tlUptie  flmdiau  qf  a  pammtttr,  Oim  far  Vu  <n(cr- 
teetioia  unlh  a  right  liiu  tlu  ntm  <^  tat  arjymmU  difftn  fnn  ten 
only  iy  scflM  inttgtr  ecmMHoMm  ^thtperiodt. 

This  enaUea  ua  to  solve  many  problema.  For  fiiatance,  the  aign- 
menta  of  tlie  pointa  of  contact  of  the  four  tangents  whidl  can  b« 
drawn  to  tlie  curve  from  a  point  u  on  it  ara 

—   _^i5 

~  2  '  ~    S 


~3-' 2 


Convaraely  the  tangential  point  ii  of  a  given  point  v  «l  tha  com  i« 
determined  by  «  ^  -  2e  (mod  «,  ■'). 

The  problem  of  determination  of  points  of  inflexion  wlie4  on* 
point  of  inflexion  ia  known  is  identical  with  tha  problem  of  the 
special  tiisaction  of  elliptio  fhnctiona,  <.«,,  of  the  determination  of 

the  Tsluaa  for  na^t^"  to  the  tama  modnli 
« 

AtHograptu,— la  addltlea  to  the  wortcs  oa  elliptic  fsttctions  sad  the  Ughir 
taanioMidaiU  alnady  named,  there  have  noentl/  sppMied  ss  tBdependaBt 
voriEs,  beildM  tawnineTmbU  nemoln  In  the  Tmrlou  mathemailesl  periodicals^ 
Brioi  and  Benqnet,  TUtrU  im  /cmctlouM  tlllpHjmM,  M  ed.,  MTt;  Brtot,  nArO 
isifMcHont  aUHmtm,  un  i  Booth,  TUmri  tf  Elliptic  lalfrolt,  lltl ;  Cuonll, 
lioHea  Mlt  flitulomi  dl  tarUbUI  tcmpltif,  ItSti  Carlejr,  AMMeOni  lYtrntlm 
M  MIHptl'  rncllau,  UTt;  Cletach,  OtcmetrU,  1876 ;  ClibKti  and  Oordsn,  TktorH  . 
dbr  AbHtelUit  Fmmetloittii^  ISSSt  Dni^as,  Sltmmtt  dtr  Jluarlt  dtr  AraffiMMs, 
Itri;  Id.,  ntJoHt  Jtrtaifl.  rna^  U7t;  munwiiln,  "Boltilfe,*  oolleclad  b 
Ills  MalK  .iMoiiffM;*!,  lM7i  £111%  "  Bopoit  OD  RKent  PiograM  of  Analvdv" 
Brtl.  Aa.  JUporlt,  IMti  EnlMper,  Ma.  rmet.  HxcrU  tni  OmckMut,  I8TS| 
launlialier,  rrontfiniMU*,  dc  <br  BIL  AxcNiiMa,  ItSt:  Id.,  IViri.  A  BU, 
Anct.,  lire ;  Id.,  ntmit  A  IMtraHptlteit»  Jnlagralt,  U7«;  Id.,  Omchlchf  tfer 
gtt,  iywiuMif<l«i(«,  iSn  (to  dis  last  two  snthon  we  are  m'- 
hlMoilial  drtalls  of  ear  sabjeet))  Upsehila,  OMrmUal  < 


Stt.  Drmuemtdtnimt.  Ifft  (to  Uu  last  two  snthon  we  are  nwlnlj  IndtMid  for  the 
hlMoilial  drtalls  of  ear  sahjeet))  Upsehila,  tUgtrtnUtl  md  lmltmlmkmim§, 
1180;  Hamnann,  I7<t<r  JUmaas'i  7»torU  d.  AMidu»  IMinU,  IMt;  Bebeile, 


Oa  Amilc*  tf  XUIpne  amd  Bl 
Rwent  Prai 


Aligrart,  vol ;  Baeiell, ' 


Prasre«  In  Elliptio  and  Hraerelllptio'  FonotlonK,**  BHt/jMt,  kipiwft 

(isesji. n{[iara, p. i<»j  iin,  jwiw.  imt,_ p.  tor)-,  tktumm^m.  JM«rate 


flpu. 


■wl  IM*  AikHomk,  lBe4:  SdlKnilleh,  OompmMmm  dfr  BUltrm  Amalm 
Id  ad,  1>74 ;  Bohneka,  "  Hllptlaeha  Faaetlonen,"  In  Ench  and  Onhtf^  Mi 

tlopMUi  Thoma,  AbrUa  tintr  ntcorft  drr  tompltrtii  Anfrlaaes,  UTlt . 

Bcumnlmtlton  ramtln,  IS7<;  Veihnlit,  TrmM  iimiUaIrt  *§  /bmdlml  el%. 
Una,  1841 :  Webar,  tluorU  A  AMtclUn  /^naUmn  tern  OiwMcetf  t,  UTt;  Veyr, 
litorU  t.  Bit.  Fmmcl.,  1871 ;  and  of  tha  hlfhaat  hlanrtcel  la«ai«al  b  the  pnh- 
Uaation  b7  Borchardt  of  the  enneapoadanca  Leleeeu  Leeendra  and  JaroM  In  vol. 
Ixxx.  of  CnlU'i  /aersaf,  U7(,  reprodaced  In  vgL  I.  e(  the  ceDeele*  woiks  4 

jscoDLuti.  <^^^l»•■• 
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'  GTFLUENZA  (qm.  Epidemio  Catanli}  is  a  tarm  ^tplied 
to  an  infectious  febrile  disorder  of  short  dnration,  ehsr- 
acterized  specially  by  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages 
and  alimentary  cajial,  and  occurring  mostly  as  an  epidemic 
^e  symptoms  of  this  disease  develop  suddenly,  with  all 
the  phenomena  attending  a  severe  cold  or  catarrh.  At 
fint  there  are  chills  or  rigors,  which  ate  soon  accompanied 
with  diatreasing  headache  and  tightness  across  the  forehead, 
tenderness  and  watering  of  the  eyes,  and  sneezing  and  dis- 
charge from  the  noetrils.  To  these  sncceed  heat  and 
soreness  of  the  throat,  hoarseness,  congh,  and,  it  may  be, 
acme  difficulty  of  bieathine  The  temperature  is  elevated, 
the  pulse  quick  and  feeue,  and  the  skin,  which  at  first 
was  dry,  becomes  moist,  and  is  said  to  exhale  a  peculiar 
mnsty  odour.  The  digestive  system  partidpatea  in  the 
distorbnnce,  and  there  is  loss  of  appetite^  -with  thirst, 
Tomiting,  and  occasionally  diarrhoea. 

Bapid  loss  of  strength  and  remarkable  depression  of 
■pints  accompany  these  various  symptoms,  and  are  among 
the  moat  characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  After 
lasting  for  two  or  three  days,^he  symptoms  abate  and 
eonvalescenoe  begins,  but  there  may  remain,  particularly  in 
aerere  eases,  and  in  persons  at  the  extremes  of  life,  great 
debility  for  a  length  of  time,  or  the  attack  may  be  com- 
plicated with  inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest,  which 
may  prove  a  source  of  danger  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
ori^nal  disease.  Apart  from  this,  inflnenxa  is  not  usually 
a  very  fatal  malady,  although  some  epidemics  such  as  that 
of  1762  have  been  chaiactwued  by  a  severe  type  of  the 

I  disease  and  couMderaUe  Ioh  of  Ufe.  The  mortality  is 
generally  reckoned  at  about  2  per  cent,  but  when  an 
extensive  epidemic  prevails,  even  this  proportion  is  sufficient 
to  swell  the  death-rate  largely. 

This  disease  is  referred  to  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  but  accuratedescriptions  of  it  have  been  given 
by  numerous  medical  writers  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
in  connexion  with  epidemics  which  have  oeeuned  from 

I  time  to  time,  Theee  various  accounts  agree  substantially 
in  their  narration  of  the  phenomena  and  eonrse  of  the 
disease,  and  influenza  has  in  all  times  been  regarded  as 
fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  an  epidemic  in  its  sudden 
inTssioQ,  rapid  and  extensive  spread,  and  speedy  and 
complete    disappearance.     Among    the  diief    epidemics 

,  of  influenza  are  those  of  1763,  1782, 1787,  180S,  1833, 
1^37.  and  1847.  In  several  of  these  the  disease  appeared 
tcoriginate  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  to  travel  weet> 
■ard  through  Europe  and  on  to  America,  resembling  in 
this  respect  certain  cholera  epidemics,  although  the  two 

I  dasaes  of  disease  have  nothing  in  common.  In  some  of 
the  epidemics  influenza  has  spread  through  the  whole  of 

,        Earope  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.     Wherever  it  appears 

i  the  whole  community  suffers  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent, 
inespective  of  age  or  condition  of  life.  It  has  occasionally 
appeared  in  fleets  at  sea  away  from  all  commtmication  widi 
land,  and  to  such  an  extent  as'  to  disable  them  temporarily 
for  aervicei  This  happened  in  1782  in  the  case  of  the 
squadron  of  Admiral  Kempenfelt^  which  had  to  return  to 
&igland  from  the  coast  of  I'rance  in  consequence  of  a 
Bevere  epidemic  of  influenza  attacking  his  crews,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  squadron  of  Lord  Anson,  off  the  coast 
of  Holland,  suffered  extensively  from  a  similar  outbreak. 
Many  instances  of  a  like  kind  have  been  recorded. 

Much  speculation  and  some  amount  of  aeientifio  inquiry 
have  been  expended  in  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
this  remarkable  ailment  The  Italians  in  the  17th  century 
ascribed  it  to  the  inflaenoe  of  the  stars,  and  hence  the  name 
"iofinenaa,"  by  which  the  disease  has  subsequently  been 
kaowiL  By  some  it  has  been  held  to  depend  on  certain 
telluric,  and  by  others  on  certain  dimatip  conditions ;  but 
the  occnrreoce  of  the  disease  in  all  sorts  of  dimates  and 


localities  is  sufficient  to  negative  these  theoriea  The  view 
which  refers  it  to  some  morbific  principle  present  in  the 
atmosphere  during  an  epidemic  is  that  which  has  gained 
wideat  acceptance,  but  the  nature  of  this  infecting  agent  is 
nnknown.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  un  the 
subject,  such  as  some  diange  in  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  aif,  or  the  over-abundance  of  ozone,  but  these  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  observation.  More  probable,  and 
more  in  harmony  wi^  observed  facts,  is  the  theory  that 
in  influenza,  as  in  other  epidemic  diaeasea,  there  ia  present 
in  the  atmosphere  some  minute  organism  of  specific  nature, 
which  is  not  only  distributed  over  wide  areas,  but  which 
when  introduced  into  the  bodies  of  those  attacked  multiplies 
there  indefinitely,  and  becomes  a  source  of  infection  by  the 
breath,  Ac.,  and  in  this  way  a  further  cause  of  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  The  contagiouaneaa  of  influenza  appears 
to  be  unquestionable.  The  treatment  of  this  disorder  is 
similar  to  that  recommended  in  Catassh  (q.v.),  but 
special  regard  must  be  had  to  its  weakenii^  dfects,  and 
every  effort  made  throughont  the  illness  to  maintain  the 
strength  by  light  but  nutritious  diet  (j.  o.  ±.) 

INFOBMATTON,  in  English  hw,  ia  a  formal  accuaation 
of  a  crime  committed,  preferred  ac  officio  by  the  attorney- 
general  or  solicitor-general  in  the  Queen's  Bench  without  the 
intervention  of  a  grand  jury.  It  lies  only  for  misdemeanour 
and  not  for  treason,  felonies,  or  misprision  of  treason  (see 
iNDionaorr) ;  and  it  is  properly  employed  against  such 
"enormous  misdemeanours*  as  peculiarly  tend  to  disturb 
or  endanger  the  Queen's  government,  e.g.,  seditions, 
obetructing  the  Queen's  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties,  dec.  In  the  form  of  the  proceedings  the  attorney 
general  is  said  to  "  come  into  the  court  of  our  lady  the 
Queen  before  the  Queen  herself  at  Wjestminster,  and  gives 
the  ooort  there  to  understand  and  be  informed  that,  tie" 
Then  follows  the  statement  of  the  offence  as  in  an  indict- 
ment The  information  is  filed  in  the  crown  office  without 
the  leave  of  the  ooort  An  information  may  also  be  filed 
at  the  Instance  of  a  private  proaecntor  for  misdemeanours 
not  aflbcting  the  government,  bnt  being  peculiarly  flagrant 
and  pernicious.  Thus  criminal  informations  have  been 
granted  for  bribing  or  attempting  to  bribe  public  func- 
tionaries, and  for  aggravated  libels  on  public  or  private 
persons.  Leave  to  file  an  information  is  obtained  after  an 
application  to  show  cause,  founded  on  a  sworn  statement 
A  the  material  facts  of  the  case. 

INFUSORIA.    See  Fioiozoa.  >^ 

INGELHEIH.  Oberingelheim  ud  Niederingblheim, 
two  eontignons  maiket-towns  of  Qermany,  in  the  Headan 
provihee  of  Bhine  Hesse,  circle  of  Bingen,  are  situated  on 
the  Hearian  Lnflwig  Bailway  and  on  the  Salz  near  its  con* 
flnenee  with  the  lUiine,  9  nules  west-north-west  of  Hajns' 
Oberingelheim,  formerly  an  imperial  village,  has  an  old 
Evangelical  church  with  painted  windows  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  a  Catholic  churdi,  and 
a  synagogue.  Its  industries  are  IJie  manufacture  of  wine 
and  papermaking.  The  population  of  Oberingelheim  in 
1876  was  3846,  and  of  Kiederingelheim  2474> 

mederingallieini  ia^  acoording  to  on*  traditioD,  flis  Urthplaoa  of 
Cbailamagna,  anditpoaaemeathe  ndoa  of  an  old  palace  tniltbj  that 
•mperorbatween7S8and774.  TbebnildingooiitainedonehnDdKd 
marble  pHlara,  and  waa  adorned  with  acnlptoras  and  moaaica  fram 
Italy.  It  waa  extended  by  Tredariek  Baioaraaaa,  and  continncd  to 
be  a  Cavoorita  leaidance  of  the  emperora  till  ISiM.  when  Charles  IT. 
naigned  it  to  the  Palatioata.  Toe  building  aalnrad  muoh  damage 
dnrus  tba  Bavarian  ftud  of  1604,  tbe  TUr^  Taaia'  War,  and  tbs 


in  USD.  Only  few  tenuina  of  it  an  now  atanding, 
bnt  Boma  of  the  piUais  are  atill  to  be  fonnd  in  different  parte  of 
Oermany.  Inaidethebonadarieathaie  iaanoldohnrch,  apnarantlv 
dating  from  the  time  of  rndarick  I.  See  Hili^  D$r  Bttoufdlttd 
m  IngtOuimi,  Oberingelheim,  1818. 

INGEMANN,    Bkbhhabd    Sktkbw    (1789-1863), 'a 
Danish  poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  at  Torkildstrup,  in  the 
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iahitd  of  FaUter,  on  tlie  28t)i  of  May  1789.  He  lost  liis 
father  in  early  childhood,  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
Bcbuol  at  Slagelse,  and  entered  the  univerBity  of  CSopenhagen 
in  1806.  Hia  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  English 
invasion,  and  on  the  first  night  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
city  Ingemann  stood  vith  the  young  poet  Blicher  on  the 
walls,  while  the  shells  whistled  past  them,  and  cotnrades 
were  killed  on  either  side.  All  his  early  and  unpublished 
writings  were  destroyed  by  the  English  when  they  burned 
the  town.  In  1811  be  published  his  first  ▼olume  of  poems, 
and  in  1812  his  second,  followed  in  1813  by  a  book  of 
lyrics  entitled  Procne  These  three  volumes  were  extremely 
well  received,  and  so  was  his  cycle  of  romances  in  verse, 
called  Tha  Black  Knighi,  18U.  With  these  books  he 
attained  at  once  the  leading  position  in  Denmark  as  a 
lyrist,  and  he  then  tamed  his  attention  to  the  drama.  In 
1815  he  published  two  tragedies,  MatcmUUo  and  Blanco, 
followed  by  The  Voice  in  the  De$eH,  The  Shepherd  ofTolota, 
and  other  romantic  plays.  After  a  variety  of  publications, 
•11  enormously  successful,  he  travelled  in  1818  to  Italy. 
At  Rome  he  wrote  The  Liberation  of  Tauo,  and  returned 
in  1819  to  Copenhagen.  In  1820  he  began  to  display  his 
teal  power  in  a  volume  of  delightful  tales.  In  1821  liis 
dramatic  career  closed  with  the  production  of  an  unsuccess- 
fnl  comedy,  Magnetiam  in  a  Barber'i  Shop.  In  1822  the 
poet  was  nominated  lector  in  Banish  language  and  litera- 
ture at  Soro  College,  and  he  now  married.  Valdemar  the 
Oreat  and  hit  Men,  an  historical  epic,  appeared  in  1824. 
The  next  few  years  were  occupied  with  his  best  and  most 
durable  work,  his  four  great  historical  novels  of  Valdemar 
Seier,  1826;  £rii  Menved"!  Childhood,  1828;  King  Erik, 
1833;  and  Prince  Otto  of  Denmark,  1835.  He  then 
leturned  to  epic  poetry  in  Queen  Margaret,  1836,  and 
Holger  Dantke,  1837.  The  number  of  his  later  writings 
is  too  great  to  permit  ns  to  chronicle  theuL  They  conabt 
of  religious  and  sentimental  lyrics,  epic  poems,  novels,  short 
stories  in  prose,  and  fairy  tales.  His  last  publication  was 
The  Apple  of  Gold,  1856,  In  1816  Ingeinann  was  nomi- 
nated director  of  Soro  College,  a  post  from  which  he  retired 
in  1819.  He  died  peacefully  and  happily  on  the  evening 
of  the  21th  of  February  1862,  Ingemann  enjoyed  during 
his  lifetime  a  popularity  which  was  unapproached  even  by 
that  of  Oehlenschlager,  and  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  no 
Danish  poet  has  ever  I)een  nearly  so  popular  as  he.  But 
criticism  has  been  busy  since  his  death  in  reversing  this 
decision  of  the  public,  and  Ingemann  now  takes  a  place  in 
Danjiph  literature  below  four  or  five  of  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries. His  boundless  facility  and  fecundity,  his 
sentimentality,  his  religious  melancholy,  his  direct  appeal 
to  the  domestic  affections,  gave  him  instant  access  to  the 
ear  of  the  publici  His  novels  are  better  than  his  poems ; 
of  the  former  the  best  are  those  which  are  directly  modelled 
on  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  As  a  dramatist  he 
has  entirely  outlived  his  reputation,  and  his  unwieldy  epics 
are  now  little  read.  Ingemann  was  a  purely  sentimental 
Writer,  and  his  reputation  has  proved  no  less  ephemeral 
than  the  fashion  for  sentiment, 

INOOLSTADT,  a  fortified  town  in  the  government  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube  at  its  junction  with  the  Schutter,  SO  miles  north 
of  Munich  by  tail  As  the  chief  town  of  the  district  it  is 
the  seat  of  me  nsual  authorities.  The  town  is  well  built, 
The  principal  bnildings  are  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria-Ingolstadt,  now  nsed  as  an  arsenal ;  the  remains  of 
the  earliest  Jesuits'  college  in  Germany,  founded  in  1555 '; 
the  former  university  buildings,  now  a  school ;  the  theatre ; 
the  large  Gothic  church  of  Our  Lady,  founded  in  1425, 
with  two  massive  towers,  and  the  grave  of  Dr  Eck,  Luther's 
opponent ;  the  Franciscan  convent  and  nunnery ;  and 
■everal  other  chorchea  and  hospitals,     Ingolatadt  poaseasea 


several  technical  and  other  schools.  In  1472  a  tiniveraity 
was  founded  in  the  town  by  Duke  Louis  the  Rich,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  was  attended  by  4000 
students.  In  1800  it  was  removed  to  Landshut,  whence  it 
was  finally  transferred  to  Munich  in  1826.  The  industries 
of  Ingolstadt  comprise  brewing,  wax-bleaching,  and  potash- 
boiling  ;  there  is  also  trade  in  vegetables.  The  station,  an 
important  junction  1^ miles  distant,  is  connected  with  the 
town  by  tramway.     The  population  in  1876  was  14,485. 

Ingolstadt,  known  ss  Aurtahan  or  Chrytopolit,  vu  a  royal 
villa  ia  the  bogianing  of  the  9th  oantanr,  and  only  received  its 
city  charter  about  1312,  from  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  After 
that  date  it  gradaally  grew  in  importance,  and  became  the  capital 
of  a  mediaval  dokedom  which  meraed  finally  in  that  of  Bavaria- 
Honioh.  The  fortificationa,  erocteain  1539,  vetv  pot  to  the  test 
daring  the  contesta  of  the  Smalkaldian  League,  and  in  the  Thirty 
Tean  War,  Oiutavus  Adolphua  besieged  Ingolstadt  iu  1632, 
when  Tilly,  to  whom  there  la  a  monument  in  the  church,  lay 
mortally  wounded  within  the  walla  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
anoceeaion  it  was  beaiaged  by  the  margrave  of  Baden  in  1704.  In 
1743  it  waa  antrendered  by  the  French  to  the  Austrians,  and  iu 
1800,  after  a  three  months'  siege,  the  French  under  Gene.-al  Uoreaa 
took  the  town,  and  destroyed  the  fortificstiona  These,  however, 
were  rebuilt  on  a  much  laraer  scale  under  King  Louis  L  ;  and 
since  1834  Ingolstadt  has  ranked  as  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  In 
1872  even  more  important  fortifications  were  begun,  which  inclode 
t£teB-de-pont  with  round  towers  of  maasire  masonry,  and  the  Bednit 
Tilly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

INGRES,  JiAN  AcouBTB  DoHnnQUX  (1780-1867), 
whose  name  represents  one  of  the  most  important  among  the 
conflicting  tendencies  of  modem  art,  was  bom  at  Montauban 
August  29,  1780.  His  father,  for  whom  he  always  enter- 
tained the  moat  tender  and  respectful  affection,  has  described 
himself  as  teulpteur  en  pldire ;  he  was,  however,  equally 
ready  to  execute  every  other  kind  of  decorative  work,  and 
now  and  again '  eked  out  hia  living  by  taking  portraits,  or 
obtained  an  engagement  as  a  violin  player.  He  brought  up 
his  son  to  command  the  same  varied  resources,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  certain  early  successes — the  lad's  performance 
of  a  concerto  of  Viotti's  was  applauded  at  the  theatre  of 
Toulouse — his  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  music.  At  Toulouse,  to  which  place  his  father  had 
removed  from  liontauban  in  1792,  Ingres  had,  however, 
received-  lessons  from  Joseph  Boques,  a  painter,  whom  he 
quitted  at  the  end  of  .a  few  months  to  become  a  pupil  of 
M.  Vigan,  professor  at  the  academy  of  fine  arts  m  die  same 
town.  From  H.  Vlgan,  Ingres,  whose  vocation  became 
day  by  day  more  distinctly  evident,  passed  to  M.  Briant,  a 
landsoape-pcunter  who  insisted  that  his  pupil  was  specially 
gifted  by  nature  to  follow  the  same  line  as  himself.  For 
a  while  Ingres  obeyed,  but  he  had  been  thoroughly  aroused 
and  enlightened,  as  to  his  own  objects  and  desires  by  the 
sight. of  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  delta  Sedia,  and, 
having  decisively  ended  his  connexion  with  Briant,  he 
started  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  about  the  close  of  1796. 
He  was  then  admitted  to  the  studio  of  David,  for  whose 
lofty  standard  and  severe  principles  he  always  retained  a 
profound  appreciatioa  David  recognized  the  merit  of  one 
who  soon. ranked  amongst  his  most  promising  pupils,  and 
Ingres,  after  four  yean  of  devoted  study,  in  the  course  o^ 
which  (1800)  he  obtained  the  second  place  in  the  yearly 
competition,  finally  carried  off  the  Grand  Prix  (1801).  The 
work  thus  rewarded — the  Ambassadors  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  Tent  of  Achilles  (£cole  des  Beaux  Arts) — was  admired 
by  Flazman  so  much  as  to  give  umbrage  to  David,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  (1802)  by  the  execu- 
tion of  a  Girl  after  Bathing,  and  a  woman's  portrait ;  in 
1804  Ingres  exhibited  Portrait  of  the  First  Consul  (Hu^e 
de  Li^),  and  portraits  of  hia  father  and  himself ;  these 
were  followed  m  1806  by  Portrait  of  the  Emperor 
(Invalides),  and  portraits  of  M.,  Mme.,  and  Mdlle,  Rivi&re 
(the  first  two  now  in  the  Lonvre).  All  these  and  varioua 
minor  works  were  executed  in  Paris,  for  it  was  not  until 
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1809  that  the  itate  of  public  affairs  admitted  o[  the  re- 
eatablishment  of  the  Academy  of  France  at  Rome,  and  we 
find  from  the  journals  of  the  day  that  they  produced  a  die- 
tarbing  impression  on  the  public.     It  was  clear  that  the 
utist  ira«  some  one  who  must  be  counted  with  ;  his  taWut, 
the  pnritj  of  his  line,  and  his  power  of  literal  rendering' 
were  geiierall7acknu\.ledged  ;  but  he  was  reproached  with 
a  desire  to  be  singular  and  extraordinary.    "  Ingres,"  writes 
FrauT,  Hastfer  {Ltben  und  KunU  in  Parit,  1806)  "wird 
nach  Italien  gehen,  and  dort  wird  er  rielleicht  vergessen 
dass  er  za  etwas  Grossem  geboren  ist,  und  wird  eben  darum 
ein  hohes  Ziel  erreichen.'     In  this  spirit,  also,  Chaussard 
violently  attacked  his  Portrait  of  the  Emperor  {Pautanicu ' 
Frmtfoi*,  1806),  nor  did  the  portr^ts  of  the  BiTiire  family 
escape.     The  points  on  which  Chaussard  justly  lays  stress 
are  the  strange  discordances  of  colour, — such  as  the  blue  of 
the  cushion  against  which  Mmei  Riviire  leans,  and  the 
want  of  the  relief  and  warmth  of  life,  but  he  omits  to  touch 
on  that  grasp  of  his  subject  as  a  whole,  shown  in  the 
portraits  of  both  husband  and  wife,  which  already  evidences 
the  strength  and  sincerity  of  the  passionless  point  of  view 
which  marks  all  Ingres'*  best  productions.     The  very  ye^r 
after  his  arrival  in  Rome  (1808)  Ingres  produced  CEdipus^ 
and  the  Sphinx  (Louvre  ;  lithographed  by  Sudre,  engraved 
by  Gaillard),  a  work  which  proved  him  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  mature  powers,  and  began  thd  Venus  Anadyomene 
(Collection  Rieset ;  engraving  begun  by  FoUet),  completed 
forty  years  later,  and  exhibited   in  18S5.     These  works 
were  followed  by  some  of  his  best  portraits,  that  of  M. 
Bochet  (Louvre),  and  that  of  Mmeu  la  Comtease  de  Toumon, 
mother  of  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Tiber ;  in 
1811  he  finished  Jupiter  and.  Thetis,  an  immense  canvas 
now  in  the  Mus^  of  Aixj  in  1812  Romulus  and  Acron 
(£eole  des  Beaux  Arts),  and  Virgil  reading  the  JSrteid — a 
tomposition  very  different  from  the  version  of  it  which  has 
become  widely  popular  through  the  engraving  executed  by 
•       Fradier  in  1832.     The  original  work,  executed  for  a  bed- 
chamber in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini-MioUls,  contained  neither 
the  figures   of  Mscenas  and  Agrippa  nor  the  statue  of 
Uarcellus  ;  and  Ingres,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  it 
daring  his  second  stay  in  Rome,  intended  to  complete  it 
vith  the  additions  made  for  engraving.     But  he  never  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  preparation,  and  the  picture  left  by 
him,  together  with  various  other  studies  and  sketches,  to 
the  Mns^  of  his  native  town,  remains  half  destroyed  by 
the  process  meant  for  its  regeneration.     The  Virgil  -was 
followed  by  the  ]^trothal  of  Raphael,  a  small  painting 
io«^  loat,  executed  for  Queen  Caroline  of  Kaples ;   Don 
Pedro  of  Toledo  Kissing  the  Sword  of  Henry  IV.  (Collection 
'yejmi6i  Hontaaban),  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of   1814, 
ogether  -with  the  Chapelle  Sistine  (Collection  LegentU ; 
ithographed    by    Sudre),     and    the   Qrande    Odalisque 
Collection  Seillidre;  lithographed  by  Sudre).     In  1816 
n<aes  exeeated  Raphael  and  the  Fomarina  (Collection 
Ime.  N.  de  Rothschild ;  engraved  by  Fradier) ;  in  1816 
Iretin  and  the  Envoy  of  Charles  V.  (Collection  Schroth), 
md  Aretin  and  Tintoret  (Collection  Schroth) ;  in  1817  the 
Death  of  Leonardo  (engraved  by  Richomme)  and  Henry 
rV.  Playing  with  his  Children  (engraved  by  Richomme), 
both  of  which  works  were  commissions  from  H.  le  Comte 
&e  Blacas,  then   ambassador  of  France  at  the  Vatican. 
Roger  and  Angelique  (Louvt«j   lithographed  by  Sudre), 
and  Fiancesca  di  Rimini  (Muste  of  Angers;  lithographed 
by  AaUry  Lecomte),  were  completed  in  1819,  and  followed 
in  1820vby  Christ  giving  the  Keys  to  Peter  (Louvre).     In 
1815,  also,  Ingres  had  made  many  projects  for  treating  a 
snbject  from  the  life  of  the  celebrated  duke  of  Alva,  a  com- 
mission from  the  famQy,  but  a  loathing  for  "  cet  horrible 
homme'  grew  upon  him,  and  finally  he  abandoned  the 
teak  and  entered  in  his  diary — "  J'^tais  toni  par  la  oAetunti 


de  peindre  un  pareil  tableau ;  Dieu  a  voulu  qu'il  restit  en 
^bauche."  During  all  these  years  Ingres's  reputation  in 
France  did  not  increase.  The  interest  which  his  ChapcUe 
Sistine  had  aroused  at  the  Salon  of  1814  soon  died  away ; 
not  only  was  the  public  indifferent,  but  amongst  his  brother 
artists  Ingres  found  scant  recognition.  The  strict  classicists 
looked  upon  him  as  a  renegade,  and  strangely  enough 
Delacroix  and  other  pupiU  of  Gu^rin — the  very  leaders  of 
that  romantic  movement  for  which  Ingres,  throughout  his 
long  life,  always  expressed  the  deepest  abhorrence- 
alone  seem  to,  have  been  sensible  of  his  merits.  The 
weight  of  poverty  too  was  hard  to  bear.  In  1813  Ingres 
had  married;  his  marriage  had  been  arranged  for  him 
with  a  young  woman  who  came  in  a  busine^-Iike  way  from 
Montauban,  on  the  strength  of  the  representations  of  her 
friends  in  Rome  to  whom  the  painter  was  well  known. 
Mme.  Ingres  speedily  acquired  a  faith  in  her  husband 
which  enabled  her  to  combat  with  heroic  courage  and 
patience  the  difficulties  which  beset  their  common  existence, 
and  which  were  increased  by  their  removal  to  Florence. 
There  Bartolini,  an  old  friend,  had  hoped  that  Ingres 
might  have  materially  bettered  his  position,  and  that  he 
might  have  aroused  the  Florentine  school — a  weak  offuhoot 
from  that  of  David — to  a  sense  of  its  own  shortcomings. 
These  expectations  Were  disappointed.  The  good  offices 
of  Bartolini,  and  of  one  or  two  persons  who  felt  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  painter,  could  only  alleviate  the  miseries  of 
this  stay  in  a  town  where  Ingres  was  all  but  wholly 
deprived  of  the  means  of  at  least  gaining  daily  bread  by 
the  making  of  those  small  portraits  for  the  execution  oi 
which,  in  Rome,  his  pencil  had  been  constantly  in  request. 
Before  his  departure  he  had,  however,  been  commissioned 
to  paint  for  M.  de  Pastoret  the  Entry  of  Charles  V.  into 
Paris,  andM.  de  Pastoret  now  obtained  an  order  for  Ingres 
from  the  Administration  of  Fine  Arts ;  he  was  directed  to 
treat  the  Voeu  de  Louis  XIIL  for  the  cathedral  of  Mon- 
tauban This  work,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1824,  met  with  universal  approbation:  even  those  sworn  to 
observe  the  unadulterated  precepts  of  David  found  only 
admiration  for  the  Voeu  de  Louis  XIIL  On  his  return 
Ingres  was  received  at  Montauban  with  enthusiastic  homage, 
and  found  himself  celebrated  throughout  France.  In  tiie 
following  year  (1826)  he  was  elected  to  the  Institute,  and 
his  fame  was  further  extended  in  1826  by  the  publication  of 
Sudre's  lithograph  of  the  Grande  Odalisque,  wliich,  having 
been  scorned  by  artists  and  critics  alike  in  1819,  now 
became  widely  popular.  A  second  commission  from  the 
Government  called  forth  the  Apotheosb  of  Homer,  which, 
replaced  by  a  copy  in  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling  for 
which  it  was  designed,  now  hangs  in  the  galleries  of  the 
second  story  of  the  Louviei  From  this  date  up  till  1834 
the  studio  of  Ingres  was  thronged,  as  once  had  been  thronged 
the  studio  of  David,  and  he  was  a  recognized  cKe/  d'icoU. 
Whilst  he  taught  with  despotic  authority,  and  admirable 
wisdom,  he  steadily  worked;  and  when  in  1834  he  produced 
his  great  canvas  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Symphorien 
(cad^edral  of  Antun  ;  lithographed  by  Trichot-Qameri),  it 
was  with  angry  disgust  and  resentment  that  he  found  his 
work  received  with  the  same  doubt  and  indifference,  if  not 
the  same  hostility,  as  had  met. his  earlier  ventorea.  The 
suffrages  of  his  pupils,  and  of  one  or  two  men — ^like 
Decamps — of  undoubted  ability,  could  not  sctften  the  sense 
of  injury.  Ingres  resolved  to  work  no  longer  for  the 
public,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  .the  opportunity  to 
return  to  Rome,  as  director  of  the  Ecole  de  France,  in  the 
room  of  Horace  Vemet  There  he  executed  La  Vierge  it 
I'Hostie  (Imperial  collections,  St  Petersburg),  Stratonice 
(Due  d'Aumale),  Portrait  of  Chembini  (Louvre),  and  the 
Petite  Odalisque  for  M.  Marcotte^  the  faithful  admirer  for 
whom,  in  1814,  Ingrea  had  painted  the  Chapelle  Sistinn, 
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The  StratoniM,  etecuted  for  the  duke  ot  OrleAns,  had  been 
exhibited  at  the  Palais  Royal  for  several  days  after  its 
arriyal  in  France,  and  the  beauty  of  the  composition 
prodnced  so  favourable  an  impression  that,  on  his  return  to 
Paris  in  1811,  Ingres  found  himself  received  with  all  the 
deference  that  he  felt  to  be  his  duei  A  portrait  of  the 
purchaser  of  Stratonice  was  one  of  the  first  works  executed 
after  this  return ;  and  Ingres  shortly  afterwards  began  the 
decorations  of  the  great  hall  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Dampierre, 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  painter,  were 
begun  with  an  ardour  which  ^udually  slackened,  until  in 
1819  Ingres,  having  been  Airther  discouraged  by  the 
irreparable  loss  of  hi«  faithful  and  courageous  wife, 
abandoned  all  hope  of  their  completion,  and  the  contract 
with  the  Due  de  Luynes  was  finally  cancelled.  A  minor 
work,  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  marks  the  year  1861,  but 
Ingres's  next  considerable  nndertakmg  (1853)  was  the 
Apotheosis  of  Napoleon  L,  painted  for  the  ceiling  of  a 
hall  in  the  Hfttel  de  Ville;  Jeanne  d'Arc  (louvre) 
appeared  in  1861;  and  in  1856  Ingres  consented  to 
rescind  the  resolution  more  or  less  strictly  kept  since 
1831,  in  favour  of  the  International  Exhibition,  where 
a  room  was  wholly  reserved  for  his  works.  Is  consequence 
of  the  effect  which  they  produced.  Prince  Napoleon,' 
president  of  the  jury,  proposed  an  exceptional  recom- 
pense for  their  author,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor 
Ingres's  nomination  as  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  With  renewed  confidence  Ingres  now  took  up 
and  completed  one  of  his  most  charming  productions — ^La 
Source  (Louvre),  a  figure  of  which  he  had  painted  the 
torso  in  1823,  and  which  seen  with  other  works  in  London 
(1862)  there  renewed  the  general  sentiment  of  admiration, 
and  procured  him,  from  the  imperial  government,  the 
dignity  of  senator.  After  the  completion  qf  La  Source, 
the  principal  works  produced  by  Ingres  were  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  (Moliire  and  Louis  XIY.,  presented  to 
the  Th^tre  Franfais,  1858;  Le  Bain  Ture,  1869),  of  a 
religious  character ;  La  Vierge  de  I'Adoption,  1868  (painted 
for  Mdlle.  Roland-Gosselin),  was  followed  by  La  Vierge 
Couronnte  (painted  for  Hme.  la  Baronne  de  Larinthie)  and 
La  Yierge  anx  Enfans  (Collection  Blanc)  ;  in  1869  these 
were  followed  by  repetitions  of  La  Vierge  k  I'Hostie ;  and 
in  1862  Ingres  completed  Cihriat  and  the  Doctors  (Mus^e 
Montanban),  a  work  commissioned  many  years  before 
by  Queen  Itfarie  Am^lie  for  the  chapel  of  Bizy.  On  the 
11th  January  1867  Ingres  died,  in  lis  eighty-eighth  year, 
having  preserved  his  faculties  in  wonderful  perfection  to 
the  lasL  For  a  moment  only — at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Bain  Turc,  which  Prince  Napoleon  was  fain  to 
exchange  for  an  early  portrait  of  the  master  by  himself — 
Ingres's  powers  had  seemed  to  fail,  but  he  recovered,  and 
showed  in  his  last  years  the  vigour  which  marked  his  early 
maturity.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  Saint 
Symphorien  exhibited  in  1831  closes  the  list  of  the  works 
on  which  his  reputation  will  chiefiy  rest ;  for  La  Source, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  an  exception,  was  painted, 
all  but  the  head  and  the  extremities,  in  1821  ;  and  from 
those  who  knew  the  work  well  in  its  incomplete  state 
we  learn  that  the  after-painting,  necessary  to  fuse  new 
and  old,  lacked  the  vigour,  the  precision,  and  the  something 
like  touch  which  distinguished  the  original  execution  of  the 
toraa  Touch  was  not,  indeed,  at  any  time  a  means  of 
expression  on  which  Ingres  seriously  calculated :  his  con- 
stant employment  of  local  tint,  in  mass  but  faintly  modelled 
in  light  by  half  tones,  forbade  recourse  to  the  shifting  effects 
of  colour  and  light  on  which  the  Romantic  school  depended 
in  indicating  those  fieeting  aspects  of  things  whidi  they 
rqoiced  to  put  on  canvas;—  their  methods  would  have  dis- 
turbed the  calculations  of  an  art  wholly  based  on  form  and 
line.    Except  in  lua  Sistine  Chapel,  and  one  or  two  slighter 


pieces,  Ingres  kept  himself  free  from  any  prMccupatton  sA 
to  depth  and  force  of  colour  and  tone ;  driven,  probably 
by  the  excesses  of  the  Romantic  movement  into  an  attitude 
of  stricter  protest,  "  oe  que  Ton  sait "  he  would  repeat,  "  il 
tmt  le  savoir  Vipie  k  la  main."  Ingres  left  himself,  there- 
fore, in  dealing  with  crowded  compositions,  such  as  the 
Apotheosis  of  Homer  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint 
Symphorien,  without  the  means  of  producing  Ihe  neces- 
sary unity  of  «ffect  which  had  actually  been  employed  in 
due  measure — as  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican  bear  witness — 
by  the  very  master  whom  he  most  deeply  reverenced.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  subjects  of  one  or  two  figures  Ingres 
showed  to  the  greatest  advantage :  in  CEdipus,  in  the  Girl 
after  Bathing,  Sie  Odalisque,  and  La  Source— subjects  only 
animated  by  the  consciousness  of  perfect  physical  well- 
being — we  find  Ingres  at  his  best  One  hesitates  to  put 
Roger  and  Angelique  upon  tills  list^  for  though  the  female 
figure  shows  &e  finest  qualities  of  Ingres's  work,— deep 
study  of  nature  in  her  purest  forms,  perfect  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion and  power  of  mastering  an  ideal  conception, — yet  side 
by  side  with  these  the  effigy  of  Roger  on  his  hippogriff  bears 
witness  that  from  the  passionless  point  of  view,  which,  aa 
before  said,  was  Ingres's  birthright,  the  weird  creatures  of 
the  fancy  cannot  be  seen.  A  graphic  account  of  "  Ingres, 
sa  vie  et  see  travauz,"  and  a  complete  catalogue  of  his 
works,  were  published  by  ML  Delaborde  in  1870,  and 
dedicated  to  Mme.  Ingres  nfc  Bamel,  Ingres's  devoted 
second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1862.  Allusions  to  the 
painter's  early  days  will  be  found  in  Delteluze's  Louit 
David ;  and  amongst  many  less  important  notices  may  be 
cited  that  by  Thtephile  Silvestre  in  his  series  of  living 
artists.  Most  of  Ingres's  important  works  are  engraved  in 
the  collection  brought  out  by  MagimeL  (k  f.  s.  p.) 

INGULPHUS  [Inouu],  abbot  of  Crowland,  for  a  long 
period  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Hittdria  Monatterii 
Croylandentu,  was  bom  of  English  parents.  The  account 
of  him  given  at  the  conelnsion  of  the  Hutoria  has  been 
shown  to  be  incorrect  in  several  particulars,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  visited 
Crowland  three  years  after  the  death  of  Ingulf,  he  became 
secretary  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  after  taking 
part  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  lived  as  a  monk  iu 
Normandy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  prior.  After  the 
accession  of  William  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  in  1085 
received  the  abbatial  stall  of  Crowland,  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  December  16,  1109.  liirongh 
his  influence  with  the  Conqueror  he  secured  for  the  abbey- 
many  valuable  privileges  and  immunities,  besides  the 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  building  itself, 
which  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  Danes  in  870. 
The  only  manuscript  of  the  Bittory  of  Ingulf  now  known 
to  exist  is  the  Arundel  manuscript.  No.  178,  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  breaks  off  at  the  same  point  as 
that  published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  the  Sariplortt 
Serum  Anglieanim  poit  Bedam,  London,  1596.  Other  four 
manuscripts  are  known  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  ex- 
istence ;  and  a  more  complete  copy  with  a  continuation  by 
Peter  de  Blois  was  printed  by  Fulman  in  voL  L  of  the 
Serum  Anglicarum  Scriptoret  vtterti,  Oxford,  1681.  The 
authenticity  of  this  work  was,  however,  disputed  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  in  the  Quarterly  Sevievi  for  Septem- 
ber 1826,  and  the  errors  which  it  contains  show  beyond 
doubt  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  a  later  author, 
and  entirely  destroy  its  value  as  an  historical  authority. 
The  work,  edited  by  H.  T.  lUIey,  foima  voL  xxix.  of 
Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library.  Two  elaborate  papers  by 
Mr  Biley  in  opposition  to  its  authenticity  are  contained 
in  the  Archmologieal  Journal,  March  and  June  1862.  A 
full  account  of  it  is  also  given  in  Hardy's  B«nat  BriUmtr 
KteanrM  l£edii  jSvi  Ber^toret,  ToL  ii,  1865. 
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ixiUKBITANCE.  In  EngUdi  hv,  inheritMiiM,  hair, 
•nd  other  hindred  worda  hare  a  ntMaing  mj  diflarant 
from  that  of  the  Latin  kartt,  from  which  they  ara  daiired. 
In  Boman  hw  the  heir  or  heir*  xepraaanted  the  entire 
legal  pemHuditj  of  the  doceaaed — hu  univeriumjui.  In 
yngliA  law  the  heir  is  simply  the  penon  on  whom  the 
ical  ptopertf  of  the  deceaaed  deTolTei  by  operation  of  law 
if  ha  diiea  intestate.  He  hai  nothing  to  do  aa  heir  with 
the  personal  property ;  he  is  not  appointed  by  will ;  and 
except  in  the  case  of  coparceneta  he  ia  a  aingle  indindnaL 
The  Boman  iara  takes  the  whole  eetate;  hia  appointment 
may  or  may  not  be  by  teitament ;  and  mora  persona  than 
one  may  be  associated  together  aa  heiri. 

The  devolation  of  an  inheritance  in  England  ia  now 
regulated  by  the  rolee  of  descent,  aa  altered  by  the  Inheri- 
tance Act  (S  A  4  WilL  IT.  &  106),  amended  by  22  dt  23 
Tiet  G.  35.  1.  The  fiiat'  nde  ia  that  inheritance  shall  de- 
scend to  the  issne  of  the  last  "  purchaser."  A  purchaser  in 
law  means  one  who  acqnirea  an  eetate  otherwise  than  by 
descent,  e.p.,  by  will,  by  gratnitons  gift,  or  by  poichase  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  tiie  word.  This  role  ia  one  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  Inheritance  Act,  which  further 
provides  that  "  the  i<enon  last  entitled  to  the  land  ahall  be 
considered  the  purchaser  thereof  nnleas  it  be  proved  that 
he  inherited  the  same."  Under  the  earlier  law  deacent 
was  traced  from  the  last  person  who  had  "seisin"  or  fendal 
pgsaesaion,  and  it  was  occasionally  a  troublesome  question 
whether  die  heir  or  person  entitled  had  ever,  in  fact, 
acquired  such  possessioa  Now  the  only  inquiry  ia  into 
title,  and  each  person  entitled  is  presumed  to  be  in  by 
imrthase  unless  he  is  proved  to  be  in  by  descent,  so  that 
the  stock  of  descent  is  the  laat  person  entitled  who  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  inherited.  2.  The  male  is  admitted 
before  the  female.  3.  Among  males  of  equal  degree  in 
consanguinity  to  the  purchaser,  the  eldest  excludes  the 
younger ;  but  females  of  the  same  degree  take  together  as 
"  copareeBera."  4.  Lineal  descendants  take  the  place  of 
their  aneeator.  Thus  an  eldest  son  dying  and  leaving  issue 
would  be  represented  by  such  issne,  who  would  exclude 
t'::eir  father's  brothers  and  sistera.  S.  If  there  are  no 
lineal  descendants  of  the  purchaser,  the  next  to  inherit  is 
his  nearest  lineal  ancestor,  lliis  is  a  new  rule  introduced 
by  the  Inheritance  Act.  Under  the  former  law  inheritance 
never  went  to  an  ancestor, — collaterals,  however  remote,  of 
the  person  last  seized  being  preferred  even  to  hia  father. 
Yariona  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  seemingly 
anomalous  rule, — Bracton  and  Blackstone  being  content 
to  say  that  it  rests  on  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  heavy 
bodies  gravitate  downwarda.  Another  explanation  is  that 
states  were  granted  to  be  descendible  in  the  same  way  as 
an  ancient  i^eritance,  which  having  paaaed-  from  father 
to  son  <z  neceuiiatt  went  to  collaterals  on  failure  of  issue 
of  the  person  last  seiaed.  6.  The  sixth  mle  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Mr  Joshua  Williams  in  his  excellent  traatias 
CO  THm  Lav  of  Real  Property :  "The  father  and  all  the 
Bale  paternal  ancestors  of  the  purchaser  and  their  descend- 
ants ahall  be  admitted  before  any  of  the  female  paternal 
ancestors  or  their  heirs ;  all  the  female  paternal  ancestors 
and  their  heirs  before  the  mother  or  any  of  the  maternal 
aocastors  or  her  or  their  descendants;  and  the  mother 
aad  all  the  male  maternal  ancestors  and  her  and  their  de- 
seendanta  before  aqy  of  the  female  maternal  ancestors  or 
Ihmr  heinL"  7.  A  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood  shsll  eome 
before  the  same  degree  of  the  half  blodd.  The  admission  of 
ktnsmen  of  the  hidf  blood  into  the  chain  of  deeoent  ia  one 
of  the  altentions  made  by  the  Inheritance  Act  Formerly 
a  rdative^  howerer  nearly  connected  in  blood  with  the 
poiehaaer  thronj^  one  only  and  not  both  parenta,  could 
nerer  inherit — a  half-brother  for  example ;  while  relatives 
9f  the  wbol9  blood,  however  diatanl^  might  inherit  to  the 


axclnsioB  of  nearsr  relatives  of  the  half  blood.  8.  In  the 
admission  of  female  paternal  anceators,  the  mother  of  'the 
more  remote  male  paternal  ancestor  and  her  heirs  shall  be 
preferred  to  the  mother  of  the  leas  remote  male  paternal 
and  her  heirs ;  and,  in  the  case  of  female  maternal 
ancestors,  the  mother  of  the  more  remote  male  maternal 
anoeator  shall  be  preferred  to  the  mother  of  a  less  remote 
male  maternal  aneeator.  This  rule,  following  the  opinion 
of  Blaekatone,  aettles  a  point  which  has  been  mudi  dis- 
puted by  text-writers,  although  ita  importance  was  little 
more  than  theoretical  9.  When  there  shall  be  a  total 
failure  of  heira  of  the  pnichaser,  or  when  any  lands  shsll 
be  deacendible  aa  if  an  aneeator  had  been  the  purchaaer 
thereof  and  there  ahall  be  a  total  failure  of  tke  heirs  of 
such  ancestor,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  descent  shall 
be  traced  from  the  person  last  entitled  to  the  land  as  if  he 
had  been  the  purchaser  thereof.  This  rule  ia  enacted  by 
32  if  23  Tict,  o.  36.'  It  would  apply  to  such  a  case  as  the 
following: — Purchaser  dies  intestate,  leaving  a  son  and 
no  other  relations,  and  the  son  in  turn  dies  intestate ;  the 
son's  rehtions  through  his  mother  are  now  admitted  by 
this  rule.  If  the  purchaser  is  illegitimate,  his  only 
relations  must  necessarily  be  his  own  issuer  Failing  heirs 
of  all  kinda,  the  lands  of  an  intestate  purchaser,  not 
alienated  by  him,  wonU  revert  by  "escheat"  to  the  next  im- 
mediate lord  at  the  fee,  who  would  generally  be  the  crown. 
If  an  intermediate  lordiiup  conld  be  proved  to  exist  between 
the  ctown  and  the  tenant  in  fee  aimple,  anch  intermediate 
lord  would  have  the  eecheak  Bnt  aacheU  in  soy  ease  is  a 
matter  of  rare  occurrenee. 

The  descent  of  sn  estate  in  toil  would  be  ascertained  by 
such  of  the  foregoing  rules  as  are  not  inapplicable  to  it  by 
the  necessity  of  the  casei  By  the  form  of  the  entail  the 
estate  descends  to  the  "  issue  "  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
estate  was  given  in  tail, — in  other  words,  the  last  purchaser. 
The  preceding  rules  after  the  foarth,  being  intended  for  the 
ascertainment  of  heirs  othei-  than  those  by  lineal  descent, 
would  therefore  not  apply ;  and  a  apecial  limitation  in  the 
entail,  snch  aa  to  heirs  male  or  female  only,  would  render 
unneceesaiy  some  of  the  others.  When  the  entail  has  been 
barred,  the  estate  of  course  descends  according  to  these 
rulea.  In  copyhold  estates  descent,  like  other  incidents 
thereof,  is  regulated  by  the  custom  of  each  particular 
manor;  «.y.,  the  youngest  son  may  exclude  the  elder  son& 
How  far  the  Inheritance  Act  applies  to  such  estates  hav 
been  seriously  disputed.  It  has  been  held  in  one  case 
(Muggleton  •.  Bamett)  that  the  Inheritance  Act,  which 
orders  descent  to  be  traced  from  the  last  purchaser,  does 
not  override  a  manorial  custom  to  trace  descent  from  the 
person  last  seixed,  but  this  position  has  been  controverted 
on  the  ground  that  the  Act  itself  includes  the  case  of 
enstomary  holdings. 

Husbsnd  and  wife  do  not  stand  in  the  rank  of  heir  to 
each  other.  Their  intereata  in  each  other's  real  property  ore 
•ecnred  by  curtesy  and  dower.     See  HnsBiiin)  akd  Win. 

The  peiBonal  property  of  a  parson  dying  intestate 
devolves  according  to  an  entirely  different  aet  of  rules, 
which  win  be  found  under  the  head  of  Iktbtact. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland  the  ralei  of  descent  differ  from  th«  tbora 
in  uvcrsl  particidus.  Deeetnt  is  traced,  ts  in  Englsnd  befon  th< 
Inheiltsaee  Xet,  to  &»  mnon  l*«t  saised.  The  flnt  to  mccead  era 
the  linwl  dtacsndanti  of  the  itetuti,  and  the  rain  of  primognil- 
tnra,  prefsrenee  of  males  to  fomalea,  •qual  nicoenlon  of  females 
(hairs-portioBer^,  and  repreeentatloa  <a  anoestois,  are  genaially 
the  iama  as  in  bgUih  law.  B'axtto  the  lineal  deaoandaota,  and 
foiling  Uiam,  eome  the  brothars  and  aiitera,  and  their  iaaaa  as 
conaterslaL  TiSliag  collatera)a,  the  inheritance  ascends  to  the 
lather  and  hia  nUbona,  to  Uia  entire  exclnnon  of  the  mother  and 
bar  relotiona.  Even  when  the  aetata  baa  deaoended  tnm  mother. 
to  son,  it  can  never  sgsin  revert  to  the  matamal  line.  Aa  to 
SDccasaioa  d  bivthen^  a  distinction  mnat  be  taken  between  an 
eetate  of  heritage  aad  aa  sststa  of  conqoest.    Conqnast  ia  wheif 
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fha  deoeued  Iiu  lojiilred  AVliod  Murwita  thaa  u  luir,  and 
coiTMpondi  to  the  £ii^iih  taim'nmhan  in  tlia  tonhnlol  Hiue 
expUiaed  above.  Hentsge  ii  land  tcqnired  by  daeesMd  utheir. 
The  dutinotion  f*  importuit  only  in  the  caie  when  the  hoi^Of  the 
daoeaaed  i«  to  be  eonght  emong  hia  brothen ;  irhen  the  deeoeot  i* 
lineal,  oonqnect  and  Heritage  go  to  the  itme  penon.  ^Lnd  when 
the  botlun  are  yoonger  than  the  deoeaaed.  Doth  eonqneet  and 
heritage  go  to  the  brother  (or  hia  ivae)  next  in  order  of  age^  Bat 
when  the  deoeaaed  leavea  an  elder  and  a  younger  brother  (or  thei^ 
iamaa),  the  elder  brother  takei  the  ooiiqneat,  tne  yonnger  takes  the 
heritage.  Again,  whan  then  are  aerenil  elder  brothen,  the  one  next 
in  age  to  the  deoeaaed  takes  the  conqaeat  before  the  mon  lemote ; 
and  when  there  are  seTeral  yoongsr  brothert,  the  one  next  to  the 
deceased  t^kes  the  heritage  before  the  more  remote.  When  heri- 
tage of  the  deceased  goes  to  sa  elder  brCTther  (as  might  happen  in 
certain  eTentoalitiea),  the  yoidiger  of  the  elder  brothers  ia  pnferred. 
The  position  of  the  father,  after  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
deceased,  will  be  noticed  aa  an  important  point  of  dlfiersnee  ih>m 
the  Engli^  axioma ;  so  also  is  the  total  sxolnaion  of  the  mother 
and  the  maternal  line.  After  brothen  and  elsten  and  their  iasne 
have  hem  exhansted,  the  heir  ia  aonght  among  the  relations  of  the 
father ;  bat  even  when  theee  ate  axhaastsd,  the  estate,  although  it 
ahoald  have  deeoended  m  farU  matg-na,  oan  never  nvert  to  the 
maternal  line.  Aa  between  brothen  and  aisten  the  half-blood  only 
BOoceeds  after  the  foil  blood.  Half-blood  is  either  oonsanEiiinean, 
as  between  children  by  the  asms  bthar,  or  aterine,  as  oetwsen 
children  having  the  same  mother.  The  half-blood  nterine  la 
exolsded  altogether.  Half-blood  oonsangnlnean  snooeeda  thns : 
if  the  ieena  is  by  a  former  marriage^  the  yoangest  brother  (being 
nearest  to  the  deoeaaed  of  the  oonsangainean)  snooeeda  first ;  if  by 
a  later  marriage  than  that  from  which  the  deoeaaed  has  sprtmg, 
the  eldest  eooneds  fint 

In  the  United  State*  the  Englisib  law  of  inheritance  has  l>ean 
more  completely  repndiaUd  than  any  other  portion  of  our  eyi^em. 
Each  State  has  established  mlee  of  deeoent  for  itaeU,  and  the 
oi)eervation  of  Ciiief  Jastioe  Reeve  that  the  nation  "  has  no  gene- 
ral law  of  descents,  which  probably  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  oonntir,  is  to  som*  extent  jostiled  by  the  grast  dif- 
ferences in  detail  between  the  rales  obtaining  m  the  different 
Statee.  The  following  an  the  rales  of  most  general  application,  as 
stated  in  Kent's  Commgniarist  on  Amtriean  Law,  twelfth  edition, 
edited  by  O.  W.  Holmee,  jun.  1.  Real  estats  ahall  descend  to 
the  lawfnl  deeoondanta  of  the  owner,  in  the  direct  line  of  lineal 
descent ;  and  U  then  be  but  one  person,  then  to  him  or  her 
alone  ;  and  if  mon  than  one  peraon,  and  all  of  equal  degrees 
of  consanguinity  to  Uie  ancestor,  then  to  the  several  persona  or 
tenants  in  common  in  equal  parts,  ^however  nmote  Iran  the  in- 
testate the  common  degrees  oi  consanguinity  may  be.  SL  Whrn 
the  lawful  issue  are  of  uaequal  degrees  of  coneengninity  to  the  in- 
testate, the  inheritance  shall  dowend  to  the  chudnn  and  grand- 
cUldien,  if  any  be  living,  and  to  the  issue  of  such  ss  shall  be  dead, 
aa  tenants  in  common  ;  but  such  gnndchildnn  and  their  descend- 
ants  inherit  onl^  each  shares  as  tneir  parents  respectively  would 
have  taken  if  living.  Theaa  two  rules  an  stated  to  pnvail  in  all 
the  United  States,  with  gome  important  variations,  however,  in  the 
esee  of  the  fint  rule.  8.  lu  the  absence  of  descendants  the  iuherit- 
anoe  goes  to  the  parents,  either  fint  to  the  father  and  next  to  the 
mother,  or  jointly  under  certain  conditiona.  Thia  canon  ia  de- 
scribed as  pnvailinK  "  to  a  considenble  extent ''  4.  If  the  in- 
testate dies  without  issue  or  parents  the  eattte  goes  to  his  brothen 
and  siatere  and  their  npresentatlvea.  If  the  relatives  an  of  equal 
degrees  of  oonaangainity  they  take  in  equal  porta  ;  but  if,  of  the 
same  degree,  eome  be  dead,  leaving  issue,  and  othen  living,  the 
doecendanta  of  those  who  an  dead  take  only  their  pannta'  share. 
Collatenls  un-ier  this  rule  would  be  pnferred  to  ascendants— after 
parents.  "  It  is  perhitps  universally  the  rule  that  brothen  and 
siatere  an  preferred  to  granilparenta,  though  the  latter  stand  In  as 
equal  degree  of  kindred"  (Kent,  voL  Iv.  p,  401).  In  eome  States 
then  is  no  essential  diatlnctian  left  between  the  whole  and  the 
half-blood,  in  othen  the  half-blood  is  postponed,  but  nowhere  is  it 
totally  excluded.  6.  In  default  of  the  foregoing,  the  inheritance 
Eenerslly  goes  to  grandparents,'  bat  in  soms  Statea  (Xew  York, 
Kew  Jersey,  and  Morth  Carolina)  grandparenta  are  excluded,  and 
in  othen  postponed.  8.  Next  come  uncles  and  annta  and  their 
descendants,  taking  per  capita  if  of  equal  degree,  and  ser  ttirf 
if  not  7.  If  the  inheritance  came  to  the  deceased  on  the  part  of 
hia  father,  the  father's  brothen  and  sisten  would  exclude  the 
mother's  brothen  and  aisten,  and  the  mother's  brothen  and 
eiatera  would  have  a  aimllar  pnference  in  reepect  of  property  com- 
ing to  the  deceased  ce  parU  matenta.  A  slmilsr  distinction  is 
otMsrved  in  eome  States  in  applying  the  fourth  rule.  6.  On  failure 
of  bein  under  the  preceding  rales,  recourse  ia  had  to  the  "  next-of- 
l(in "  as  ascertained  by  the  English  statute  of  distributlona.  In 
manv  of  the  States  the  harehnees  of  the  English  rale  that  natural 
ohUdren  have  no  inheritable  blood  is  neatly  mitigated.  In  Loniai- 
ana,  if  duly  acknowledged,  thev  may  inherit  from  both  &ther  uid 
mother  in  the  absence  of  lawfql  iasne, 


A  full  mmmary  of  thtf  ralai  of  daseent  pnaeribed  hr  tlia 
statute  Uw  of  the  variooa  Statea  of  the'  Union,  wiQ  be  fonnJ  fii  a 
note  appended  to  the  first  chapter  of  Waahbnm'a  Amtriean  Lau 
qf  JtlUfnfrty,  vol.  ill.,  Boston,  188& 

INJUNCTION,  in  English  law,  ia  a  jadidol  procen 
whereby  a  party  ia  teqnired  to  refrain  from  doing  a  parti- 
cnlar  thing  aeooiding  to  the  exigency  of  the  writ  (Daniel'* 
Chanaery  Praetiee).  Formerly  it  was  a  remedy  peculiar  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  was  one  of  the  inatmmenta  by 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court  waa  established  in  caaea 
OTer*  which/  the  courts  of  common  law  were  entitled  to 
exercise  control  The  Court  of  Chancery  did  not  presume 
to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  courts,  but,  by  directing 
an  injunction  to  the  person  whom  it  wished  to  restrain 
from  following  a  particular  remedy  at  common  law,  it 
effected  the  same  purpose  indirectly.  Under  the  present 
constitution  of  the  judicata  re,  the  peculiar  feattms  of  th* 
injunction  have  been  considerably  altered.  It  is  now 
equally  arailable  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  high  court  ot 
justice,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  used  to  prevent  an  actioa 
in  any  of  them  from  proceeding  in  the  onlinary  course. 

From  the  definition  given  above  it  ia  apparent  that  ait 
injunction  is  properly  a  restraining  order,  although  th*r«f 
are  instances  in  which,  under  the  form  of  a  prohibition,  it 
poa  itive  order  to  do  something  is  virtually  expressed.  Thus 
in  a  case  of  nuisance  an  injunction  was  obtained  to  i»- 
strain  the  defendant  from  preventing  water  from  flowing 
in  such  regular  quantities  as  it  had  ordinarily  done  before 
the  day  on  which  the  nuisance  commenced.  But  generally, 
if  the  relief  prayed  for  is  to  compel  something  to  be  done,- 
it  cannot  be  obtained  by  injunction,  althouj^  it  may  be, 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  prohibition — as  in  the  case  in, 
which  it  was  sought  to  prevent  a  person  from  discontinuing 
to  keep  a  house  as  an  inn,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
ordering  him  to  keep  an  inn.  The  injunction  was  used  to 
stay  proceedings  in  other  courts  "wherever  a  party  by 
fraud,  accident,  mistake,  or  otherwias  had  obtained  an 
advantage  in  proceeding  in  a  court  of  ordinary  jurisdiction, 
whiohmust  necessarily  make  that  court  an  instrument  of 
injusticeb*  As  the  injunction  operates  personally  on  the 
defendant,  it  may  be  used  to  prevent  applications  to  foreign 
judicatures ;  but  it  is  not  used  to  prevent  applications  to 
parliament,  or  to  the  legislature  of  any  foreign  country, 
unless  such  applications  be  in  breach  ot  some  agreement, 
and  relate  to  mattere  of  private  interest  In  so  far  as  an 
injunction  is  used  to  prohibit  acts,  it  may  be  founded  either 
on  an  alleged  contract  or  on  a  right  independent  of  contract. 
The  juriadiction  of  the  court  to  prevent  breaches  of  contract 
has  been  described  as  supplemental  to  its  power  of  com- 
pelling specific  performance;  ie.,  if  the  court  has  power 
to  compel  a  person  to  perform  a  contract,  it  will  interfere 
to  prevent  him  f  n»n  doing  anything  in  violation  of  it  In 
the  case  of  contracts  to  abstain  from  doing,  injunction  ia 
in  fact  a  means  of  compelling  specific  performance.  Bnt 
even  when  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  court  to  compel 
specific  performance,  it  may  interfere  by  injunction ;  thna, 
e.g.,  in  the  case  of  an  agienrpent  of  a  singer  to  perform  at 
the  plaintiff's  theatre  and  st  no  other,  the  couit,  although 
it  could  not  compel  her  to  sing,  could  by  injunction  prevent 
her  from  singing  elsewhere  in  breach  of  her  agreement  In 
other  matters,  an  injunction  may  aa  a  general  ruin  be 
obtained  to  prevent  acts  which  are  violations  of  legal  rights, 
except  when  the  same  may  be  adequately  remedied  by  an 
action  for  damages  at  la\t.  Thus  the  court  will  interfere 
by  injunction  to  prevent  waste,  or  the  destrvcVon  by  a 
limited  owner,  auch  as  a  tenant  for  life,  of  things  forming 
part  of  the  inheritance.  Injunctions  may  also  be  obtained 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  nuisances,  public  or  private^ 
the  infringement  at  patents,  copyrighta,  and  trade  marka' 
Trespass  might  also  be  prevented  by  injunction,  in  certain 
cases,  alluded  to  bebw.    Under  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
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cednie  Act  of  1854,  and  by  other  statntes  in  special  cases, 
a  limited  power  of  injunctiun  was  conrened  on  the  courts 
of  common  law.  Bat  the  Jadicature  Act,  by  which  all 
the  saperior  courts  of  common  law  and  ch^cery  are  con- 
solidated, enacts  that  an  injunction  may  be  granted  by  ad 
interlocutoiy  order  of  the  court  in  all  cases,  in  which  it 
shall  appear  to  be  just  or  convenient ;  .  .  .  .  and,  if  an  in- 
junction is  asked  either  before  oif  ator  after  the  hearing  of 
any  cause  or  matter,  to  prevent  any  threatened  or  appre- 
hended waste  or  trespass,  such  ii\junction  may  be  granted 
whether  the  person  against  whom  it  is  sought  is  or  is  not 
in  possession  under  any  claim  of  title  or  otherwise,  or  if 
not  in  possession  does  or  does  not  claim  to  de  the  act  sought 
to  be  restrained  under  colour  of  any  title,  and  whether  the 
estates  claimed  are  legal  or  equitable. 

An  injunction  obtained  on  interlocutory  application 
during  the  progress  of  an  action  is  superseded  by  the  trial 
It  may  be' continued  either  provisiuoally  or  permanently. 
In  the  latter  case  the  injunction  is  said  to  be  perpetual. 
The  distinction  between  "special"  and  "common  "  injunc- 
tioDs — the  latter  being  obtained  as  of  course — is  now 
abolished  in  English  law.  The  practice  as  to  injunctions 
obtains  in  the  United  States  of  America.  "  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  as  injunctions  are  grantsbia  only  on 
notice  to  the  adverse  party,  all  interlocutory  injunctions 
are  regarded  as  within  the  class  of  special  injunction ;  and 
this  is  believed  to  be  also  the  practice  of  the  State  courts 
generally  "  (A.bbott's  Lou  Dictionary).  For  the  analogous 
Scotch  practice  see  Iittebdict. 

INK  (French,  encrt ;  German,  Tinte),  in  its  widest 
signification,  is  the  medium  employed  for  producing  graphic 
tracings,  inscriptions,  or  impressions  on  paper  or  similar 
materials.  The  term  includes  two  distinct  conditions  of 
pigment  or  colouring  matter : — the  one  fluid,  and  prepared 
for  use  with  a  pen  or  brush,  as  writing  ink;  the  otner  a 
glutinous  adhesive  mass,  printing  ink,  used  for  transferring 
to  paper  impressions  from.types,  engraved  platea,  and  other 
like  surfaces.  The  latter  class  may  be  more  properly  dealt 
wifh  under  Lithoosapht  and  PKiiraiNa  (g.v.). 

Writing  inks  are  fluid  substances  which  contain  colouring 
matter  either  in  solution  or  in  suspension,  and  Teiy  com- 
monly partly  in  both  conditions. «  They  may  be  prepared 
in  all  shades  of  colour,  and  contain  in  their  composition 
abnost  every  pigment  which  Mnbe  dissolved  or  suspended 
ia  a  suitable  medinm  ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
ill  varieties  is  black  ink,  after  which  red  and  blue  are  the 
colours  most  commonly  employed.  Other  colours  are  only 
occasionally  employed;  but  apart  from  colour  there  are 
special  qualities  which  recommend  certain  inks  for  limited 
applications,  such  as  marking  inks,  ineradicable  ink,  sym- 
pathetic ink,  Ac 

Black  Ink — Among  the  qualitiea  whidi  shonU  char- 
acterize a  good  black  ink  for  ordinary,  purposes,  the  follow* 
ing  are  important.  It  should  continue  limpid,  and  flow 
freely  and  uniformly  from  the  pen ;  it  should  not  throw 
down  a  thick  sludgy  deposit  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  nor 
should  a  coating  of  mould  form  on  its  surface.  It  should 
jield  distinctly  legible  characters  immediately  on  writing 
vhich  ought  to  become  a  deep  bine-blaek,  not  fading  or 
decajring  with  age ;  and  the  fluid  ought  to  penetrate  into 
the  paper  without  spreading^  so  that  the  cuaraeters  will 
beither  wash  out  nor  be  readily  lemoved  by  erasmre. 
Further,  it  is  desirable  that  ink  should  be  non-poiionous, 
that  it  should  as  little  as  possible  corrode  steel  pens,  that 
tharscters  traced  in  it  should  dry  readily  on  the  applica- 
tion of  blotting  paper  without  smearing,  and  that  the 
niting  ahould  not  present  »  glossy  yami&ed  appearanea, 
To  obtain  these  characteristics  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
Ink  mannfactnrer ;  and  tipon  the  whole  ib€y  have  hitherto 
been  fonnd  beat  oomUnM  in  inkoreparod  from  galls,  or 


other  sources  of  tannin,  and  a  salt  of  iron,  with  the  addition 
of  some  colouring  matter.  Such  a  compound  indeed  forms 
the  staple  black  ink  of  commerce,  which  is  essentially  a 
ferroso-ferric  gallate  in  extremely  fine  division  held  in  sus- 
pension in  water. 

The  essential  ingredients  of  this  ordinary  black  ink  are- 
first^  tannin-yielding  bodies,  for  which  Aleppo  or  Chinese 
galls  are  the  only  eligible  materials ;  second,  a  salt  of  iron, 
the  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol)  being  alone  employed ; 
and  third,  a  gummy  or  mucilaginous  agent  to  keep  in 
suspension  the  insoluble  tinctorial  matter  of  the  ink.  For 
ink-making  the  tannin,  from  whatever  source  obtained,  has 
first  to  be  transformed  into  gallic  acid ;  and,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Yiedt,  in  the  case  of  Aleppo  galls  that  change 
takes  place  by  fermentation  when  the  solution  of  the  galls 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  tannin  splitting  up  into  gallic 
acid  and  sugar  (see  Oallio  Acm,  vol  x.  p.  41).  Chinese 
galls,  which  formerly  were  considered  unsuitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  ink,  do  not  contain  the  ferment  necessary 
for  inducing  this  change;  and  therefore  to  induce  the 
process  yeast  must  be  added  to  their  solutiotL  To  prepare 
a  solution  of  Aleppo  galls  for  ink-making,  the  galls  are 
coarsely  powdered,  and  intimately  mixed  with  chopped 
straw.  This  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  narrow  deep  oak  vat, 
provided  with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  and  having  a  tap 
at  the  bottom  for  drawing  off  liquid.  Over  the  mixture  is 
poured  lukewarm  water,  which,  percolating  down,  extracts 
and  carries  with  it  the  tannin  of  the  galls.  The  solution  is 
drawn  off  and  repeatedly  run  through  the  mixture  t<> 
extract  the  whole  of  the  tannin,  the  quantity  of  water  used 
being  in  such  proportion  to  the  galls  as  will  produce  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  solution  having  6  per  cent  of  tannin. 
The  object  of  using  straw  in  the  extraction  process  is  to 
maintain  the  porosity  of  the  mixture,  as  powdered  galls 
treated  alone  become  so  slimy  with  mucilaginous  extract 
that  liquid  fails  to  percolate  the  mass.  For  each  litre  of 
the  6  per  cent,  solution  about  46  grammes  of  the  iron 
salt  are  used,  or  about  100  parts  of  tannin  for  90  parts 
of  crystallized  green  vitriol  These  ingredients  when  first 
mixed  form  a  clear  solution,  but  on  their  exposure  to  the 
air  oxidation  occurs,  and  an  insoluble  blue-black  ferroso- 
ferrio  gallate  in  extremely  fine  division,  suspended  in  a 
coloured  solution  of  ferrous  gallate,  is  formed  To  keep 
the  insoluble  portion  suspended,  a  mucilaginous  agent  is 
employed,  and  that  most  available  is  gum  Senegal  An 
ink  so  prepared  develops  its  intensity  of  colour  only  after 
some  ezposiue ;  and  after  it  has  partly  sunk  into  the  paper 
it  becomes  oxidized  there,  and  so  mordanted  into  the 
fibrei  But,  as  the  first  faintness  of  the  characters  is  a  dis- 
advantage, it  is  a  common  practice  to  add  some  adventitious 
colouring  matter  to  give  immediate  distinctness,  and  for 
that  purpose  either  extract  of  logwood  or  a  solution  of  indigo 
is  used.     When  logwood  extract  is  employed,  a  smaller 

EDrtion  of  extract  of  galls  is  required,  from  the  fact  that 
ood  itself  contains  a  large  percentage  of  tannin.  B]ack 
in  which  the  provisional  colouring  matter  is  indigo 
was  introduced  about  the  year  1856,  under  the  name 
•liiarin  ink,  although  the  substance  alizarin  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  preparation.  The  indigo  for  this 
ink  is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  ferrous 
sulphate,  instead  of  being  used  direct^  is  prepared  by 
placing  in  this  indigo  polution  a  proper  quantity  of  scrap 
iron.  In  order  to  free  the  solution  from  excess  of  uncom- 
bined  acid,  chalk  or  powdered  limestone  is  added,  whereby 
the  free  acid  is  fixe^  and  a  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime 
formed.  A  solntion  so  prepared,  mixed  with  a  tannin 
solution,  yields  a  very  limpid  sea-green  writing  fluid,  and 
OS  all  the  oonatitaenta  remain  in  solution,  no  gum  or  other 
suspending  medinm  is  necessary.  In  consequence  the  ink 
flowi  frteqr,  ia  Msily  dried,  and  is  free  from  the  glo*^ 
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appeaittnce  which  arises  throngh  the  use, of  gum.  C  H. 
Viedt  of  Brunswick,  who  has  written  very  ezhaostivelj  on 
all  kinds  of  ink,  gives  the  following  as  the  standard  in- 
gredients of  these  three  varieties  of  ink: — 


OaltolBk. 

ink. 

Galto.hidi(« 
Ink. 

TanUn  axtnot,  6  per  cent 

lUtre 
tSgrunme* 
20-80,. 

. .  .     - 

IHtre 
i  litre 

lUtn 

Ssnunmu 
«t    •> 
M     ,. 
1      .. 

Gum  aene^al 

Logwood  aolotion,  3  ) 

per  oent. t 

Hetallioiron 

[ndigo 

Geocaatrated  nlphoris 

«id 

Ohalk 

On  long  exposure  to  air,  as  in  inkstands,  or  otherwise, 
oil  these  varieties  of  ink  gradually  become  thick  and  ropy, 
depositing  a  slimy  sediment  This  change  on  exposure 
is  inevitable,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the  gradual  and  at 
the  same  time  essential  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  compound, 
and  it  can  only  be  retarded  by  permitting  access  of  air  to 
as  small  surfaces  as  possible.  The  inks  also  have  a  tend- 
ency to  become  mouldy,  an  evil  which  may  be  obviated  by 
the  use  of  a  minjite  proportion' of  carbolic  acid  ;  or,  should 
thafbody  be  objectionable  on  account  of  its  smell,  salicylio 
acid  may  be  used. 

Under  the  name  of  chrome  ink  a  black  ink  was  discovered 
and  prepared  by  the  chemist  RnngB,  which  held  out  the 
promise  of  cheapness  combined  with  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. .  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  15  parts  of  extract  of 
logwood  in  900  parte  of  water,  to  which  4  parts  of  crystal- 
lized sodic  carbonate  are  added.  A  further  solution  of  1 
part  of  chromate  (not  bichromate)  of  potassium  in  100  parts 
of  water  is  prepared,  and  is  added  very  gradually  to  the 
other  solution  with  constant  agitation.  Tliereby  is  obtained 
an  ink  which  possesses  ,an  intense  blue-black  colour,  which 
flows  freely  and  dries  readily,  which  being  neutral  in  reac- 
tion does  not  corrode  steel  pens,  and  which  so  adheres  to 
and  sinks  into  paper  that  manuscripts  written  with  it  may 
be  freely  washed  with  a  sponge  without  danger  of  smearing 
or  spreading.  It  forms  a  good  copying  ink,  and  in  short  it 
possesses  all  the  qualities  essential  to  the  best  ink ;  but 
unfortunately  on  exposure  to  air  it  very  readily  undergoes 
decomposition,  the  colouring  matter  separating  in  broad 
flakes,  which  swim  in  a  clear  menstruum.  It  is  affirmed  by 
Yiedt  that  this  drawback  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 
soda,  a  method  first  suggested  by  Bdttger. 

Logwood  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  various  other 
black  inks  wliich  are  now  much  used,  especially  as  copying 
ink.  A  very  strong  decoction  of  logwood  or  a  strong  fculu- 
tion  of  the  extract  with  ammonia-alum  yields  a  violet  ink 
which  darkens  slowly  on  exposure.  Such  an  ink  is  costly, 
however,  on  acconnt  of  the  concentrated  condition  in  which 
the  logwood  must  be  used.  If,  however,  a  metallic  salt  is 
introduced,  a  serviceable  ink  is  obtained  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  much  less  logwood.  Either  sulphate  of  copper  or 
sulphate  of  iron  may  be  used,  but  the  former,  which  pro- 
duces a  pleasing  blue-black  colour,  is  to  be  preferred.  Tlie 
following  is  the  formula  most  highly  recommended  for  this 
ink.  A  clear  solution  of  20  kilos  of  extract  of  logwood  in 
200  litres  of  water  is  obtained,  to  which  is  added,  with 
agitation,  10  kilos  of  ammonia-alum  dissolved  in  20  litree 
uf  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  acidified  with  0'2  kilo  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  any 
deposit,  and  finally  there  is  added  a  solution  of  1*6  kilos  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  20  litres  of  water.  -  This 
oompound  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  dajrs  to  allow  the 
colour  to  develop  by  oxidation,  after  which  it  is  stored  in 
woU-corked  bottles,    The  acid  wndition  of  this  ink  has  a 


eonoaive  inflnenee  on  steel  pens ;  but  in  all  other  reapeda 
it  is  a  most  valuable  writing  fluid. 

A  bkck  ink  under  the  name  of  nigrosin  is  prepare  from 
a  soluble  aniline  colour,  which,  although  not  producing  a 
black  so  intense  as  common  ink,  is  possessed  of  various 
advantages.  Being  perfectly  neutral,  it  does  not  attack 
pens;  it  can  easQy  be  kept  of  a  proper  consistency  by 
making  up  with  water ;  and  its  colour  is  not  injuriously 
affected  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Ccfl/iMg  Me. — Ink  which  yields  by  metoa  of  preuaie  sn  im- 
|>resn9n,  on  a  sheet  of  damped  tiiene  paper,  of  c&aractsn  written 
m  il!  ta  called  oot>7isg  ink.  Any  ink  aolnUe  in  water,  or 
whi<^  rttains  a  certain  degree  of  aolability,  may  be  need  a* 
copying  ink.  Hnnge'a  chrome  ink,  being  a  solnble  compound, 
ia,  therefore,  so  avauabla  ;  and  the  other  logwood  inka  ae  well  as 
the  ordinary  ferrona  gallatalnka  contain  alao  eolnble  conetituenta, 
and  indeed  ai«  eaaentialfy  eolnble  till  they  are  oxidized  in  and  on 
the  paper  after  ez^osore  to  the  air.  To  render  theae  aTailable 
aa  copying  inka  it  la  only  neoeisaity  to  add  to  them  a  lubatance 
which  wul  retard  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  air  for  some  time. 
For  tUa  pnrpoee  the  bodiea  most  serviceable  are  gum  arable  or 
Senegal,  with  glycerin,  dextrin,  or  an^,  which  last,  boweTer,  baa  the 
diaadvantue  of  rendering  the  ink  aticlqr.  Theae  aabitancea  act  by 
forming  a  end  of  glaze  or  varnish  over  the  anrface  of  the  ink  which 
e^mlndea  the  air.  At  the  eame  time  when  the  damp  aheet  of  tiaans 
paper  ia  applied  to  the  writing  they  diaaolve  and  allow  a  portion  of 
the  yet  aolnble  ink  to  be  abeorbed  by  the  Aioiatened  tuane.  Aa 
copying  ink  haa  to  yield  two  or  more  impresiiona,  it  ia  neceasary  that 
it  anodd-  be  made  stronger,  <■«.,  that  it  ibould  contain  more  pig- 
ment or  body  than  common  ink.  It,  thersfor^  ia  prepared  wiui 
from  SO  to  M  per  oent  lea  of  water  than  non-copying  kinds  ;  but 
otherwiae,  except  in  the  preaence  of  the  ingredieuta  above  allnded 
to^  the  inks  are  quite  the  eame. 

JM  IiJe. — ^The  pigment  most  commonly  employed  as  the  basis  of 
red  ink  is  Brazil-woal,  a  dye-stcff  which  yielda  a  good  durable  ink: 
Bnoh  an  ink  is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  strong  decoction  of  the  wo<^ 
a  proportion  of  atannona  chloride  (tin  spirits),  and  thickening  the 
resnltmg  fluid  with  gum  arable.  In  some  instancea  alum  and  cream 
of  tartar  are  oaed  inotead  of  the  starmoua  chloride.  Cochineal  ia  aled 
employed  as  the  tinctorial  baiia  of  red  ink ;  but,  while  the  re- 
salting  fluid  is  much  more  brilliant  than  that  obtained  from  Brazil- 
wood, It  is  not  Quite  ao  permanent  A  very  brilliant  red  ink  may 
he  prepared  by  diasolTins  carmine  in  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia, 
hat  it  is  neoeeaary  to  keep  tbia  preparation  in  closely  stoj'pered 
bottlesL  A  uaefol  red  ink  may  alao  be  made  by  disaolving  the  rosein 
of  Brooke,  Slmpeon,  and  BpiUsr  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
from  ISO  to  SOO  parts. 

Blv»  Ink. — For  the  prodootian  at  blue  ink  the  pigment  princi- 
paHy  need  ia  'Fmsaian  blue.  To  render  thia  colour  aolable  in  water 
It  ia  first  digeated  for  two  or  three  daya  with  either  strong  hjdro- 
oblorio  acid,  SDlphnris  sold,  or  nitric  acid,  the  digested  maaa  ia  next 
very  larasly  dilated  with  water,  and  after  settling  the  sopematsnt 
liquid  S  siphoned  swav  froiU  the  aediment  This  sediment  ia 
repeatedly  wsahed,  till  all  trscea  of  iron  and  bee  acid  disappear  hom 
the  water  used,  after  vMoh  it  ia  dried  and  mixed  with  oxabo  acid  in 
the  proportion  of  8  parta  of  Prussian  blue  to  1  of  the  acid,  and  in 
thk  condition  the  material  ia  ready  for  diMolving  ia  water  to  tb* 
degree  of  colour  intensity  iieceaaarr.  An  aniline  blue  ink  may  be 
prepared  by  diaaolring  I  part  of  bleu  de  Paris  in  from  200  to  250 
paru  of  water. 

C\iiM  ink  or  Imiian  mk  is  the  form  in  which  ink  was  earliest 
prepared,  and  in  which  it  ia  still  made  and  used  in  China  and 
Japan  for  writing  with  small  brushes  instead  of  pens.  It  is  ezten- 
BiTaly  used  by  arehiteeta,  engineers,  and  artists  generslly,  and  for 
varioua  apecial  uses.  China  ink  is  prepared  in  the  form  of  sticks 
and  cakaa,  which  are  rubbed  down  in  water  for  nsei  It  consists 
eaaentially  of  lamp-black  in  very  fine  condition,  baked  up  with  a 
glntinona  substance ;  and  the  finer  Oriental  kinds  are  delicately  per- 
fumed. The  following  description,  of  the  manufacture  as  conducted 
in  Japan  ia  from  a  native  source  :— "The  body^of  the  ink  ia  soot 
obtained  from  pine  wood  or  rosin,  and  lamp-black  from  sesamum  oil 
for  the  finest  aort  Thia  ia  mixed  with  liquid  glae  made  of  ox  skin. 
This  operation  ia  effected  in  a  large  round  capper  bowl,  formed  of 
two  spherical  calottes,  placed  1  inch  apart^-  ao  that  the  apace  be- 
tween can  be  filled  up  with  hot  water  to  prevent  the  (^e  from 
hstdening  during  the  time  it  is  being  mixed  by  hand  with  the 
lamp-black.  The  cakea  are  farmed  in  wooden  moulds,  and  dried 
between  paper  and  aahea.  Camphor,  or  s  peenliar  mixture  of  soenta 
which  eomes  from  Chins,  sad  a  small  quantity  of  corthamine  (the 
ted  colouring  subatance  of  safflower),  are  added  to  the  beet  kinds  for 
impTOTiiu  the  colour  aa  well  aa  for  scenting  the  ink.  There  is  a 
great  di£rence  both  in  price  and -in  quality  of  the  variona  kinda 
of  ink,  the  finest  srtici*  beinc  lather  costly. "  It  is  said  that  the 
sizs  nssd  in  Clhiorse  kinds  is  of  vegetable  origin. 
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thrkUt  /wL— The  ink  w  emilaci,  ntad  nmsipilly  far  nurkiiiK 
Una,  a  eompoaad  of  a  alt  of  lUnr,  nnalfy  the  nitntt,  dinolrad 
in  witer  ind  unmonia,  with  a  littl*  jnonuonal  oolonruu  matter 
and  gam  for  thickening:  The  ooloar  remlting  from  the  urer  nit 
ia  ^Rloped  tyheat  and  light ;  and  the  atain  it  niakay  althoo^ 
exoMdiogtjr  iflatinata,  gradnally  beeomea  a  {tint  bnnraiah-yellow. 
The  ibUowittC  yielda  a  good  marking  ink.  E^nal  parte  of  nitrate 
of  aOrer  and  017  tartaric  aeid  are  triturated  in  amortar,  and  treated 
with  mtir,  when  a  reaction  takea  place,  naaltiog  in  the  formation 
of  timate  of  ailrer  and  the  liberation  of  nitiio  add.  The  add  ia 
nratnlind,  and  at  the  aame  time  the  tilTW  tartrate  ia  diiaolTcd  by 
the  idditiott  of  ammonia,  and  tbia  eolation  with  eolonring  matter 
and  gam  foims  the  ink,  which  majr  bo  need  with  an  onlinaij  ateel 
pen. 

aid  taA  tUvir  ink*  are  writing  Inida  in  which  gold  and  ailTer, 
or  imitationa  of  theae  metala,  are  aiupended  in  a  atata  of  fine  diTiaion. 
Is  place  of  gold,  Dutch  leif  or  moeaie  gold  ia  freqnentljr  eubati- 
tatcd,  and  bronze  powders  are  alao  oaed  for  imparlng  a  timilar  kind 
of  ink.  The  metallio  foil  ia  first  carefoU^  tntmnted  Into  a  fine 
paste  with  honey,  after  which  it  ia  boiled  in  water  containing  a  little 
alkali,  uid  then  repeatedly  waehed  in  hot  water  and  dnad  at  a 
gentle  heat  A  eolation  ia  prepared  consisting  of  1  part  of  pure 
gom  aiabio  and  1  part  of  salable  potash  glass  in  ^  paita  of  dis- 
tilled water,  into  which  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  metallia 
powder  prepared  as  abore  is  introdaced.  Owing  to  the  snpciior 
corering  nalnro  of  para  gold,  less  of  the  metal  ia  reqnired  than  ia 
accessary  in  Ha  case  of  tilrar  and  other  foils ;  but  tne  pnqmrtion 


with  thin  saIation.mny  be  greatly  heightened  I7  gently  pofiehing 
with  a  bomiahing  point 

ImdtlibU  or  inamdibl*  ink  ia  the  name  giren  to  Tariona  oombi- 
latians  of  lamp-black  or  other  earbonaeeona  mataiiel  with  reeinona 
sabstanoes  naed  for  writing  which  is  ezpoeed  to  the  weather  or  to 
tlie  action  of  strong  acids  or  alkaline  solntiona.  An  ink  baring 
peat  resisting  powen  may  be  eooTenientl^  prepared  by  mbblng 
down  Indian  ink  in  common  ink  till  the  mixtnta  flowe  eaaily  fh>m 
tbe  pen.  Other  combinationa  hare  mora  the  character  of  colonred 
Tarciahe^ 

8fmpa4JUHe  inii  are  nreparationa  need  for  forming  chataeters 
which  only  beeoms  Tiaible  on  the  application  of  beat  or  of  eome 
<IiemicaI  reagent  Many  ehemieab  which  form  in  tbemaelrea 
colonrleea  eolntions^  bat  which  develop  eoloor  under  the  influenoe  of 
negenta^  ma^  b*  naed  aa  aympathetio  ink.  but  they  ere  all  of  little 
pactieal  ntiiity.  Cliaracten  written  in  a  weak  eolation  of  galla  de- 
niopa  daikeoloiironbeins  treated  with  a  aolntion  of  oopperaa ;  or, 
fieaserso,  the  writing  may  do  dona  in  oopperaa  and  dareloped  by  the 
galla  aolntion.  Writing  done  in  TariooaprepantionadeTelopaoolanr 
ea  heating  which  bdea  as  the  paper  ooou.  Among  anch  tasatancea 
are  solntiona  of  the  acetate  and  the  chloride  of  cobalt  and  of  the 
dUocido  of  nickeL  Veir  dilate  eolationa  of  the  mineral  aoida  and 
of  common  aalt  and  a  aolntion  of  ajnal  parte  at  anlphata  of  copper 
end  aal-ammoniacaot  aimilaily.  Cnarectera  traced  in  a  weak  sola- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  allTnr  darken  on  axpoaon  to  light,  and  tercbloride 
af  gold  aolntion  derelopanpar^eoloar  on  ezpoaore.      (J.  PA.) 

'  INLATIN'O  is  •  mstliocl  of  omamentatton,  by  inernating 
«r  othenriM  inserting  in  one  material  a  aabstanoe  or  tnb- 
itaneea  differing  therefrom  in  eolonr  or  nature.  The  art  is 
poetised  in  the  fabrication  of  famitare  and  artistic  objects 
in  all  Tarieties  of  wood,  metal,  shell,  iroty,  and  colonred  and 
hard  stooe^  and  in  eomponnd  snbetaneea;  and  th«  possible 
combinations,  styles,  and  varieties  of  effect  are  ezceediogly 
snmerons.  There  are  seTeral  special  classes  of  inla^g, 
iinig  established  and  well  recognized,  which  may  be  here 
ennmerated  and  defined,  details  regarding  most  of  which 
win  be  fonnd  nnder  their  separate  hwdings.  In  the 
ocnamental  treatment  of  metal  sorfaeea  Jfidh  decoration, 
applied  to  silTer  and  gold,  ia  an  ancient  and  much  practised 
•pedea  of  inlaying:  It  consists  in  filling  up  engraved 
designs  with  a  composition  of  silver,  copper,  leao^  and 
salphar  incorporated  by  heat.  The  compoeition  is  black, 
and  tbe  finished  work  haa  the  appearance  of  a  drawing 
in  black  on  a  metallie  plate:  An  art,  analogons  in  effect, 
called  Bidri,  from  Kd«r  in  the  Deccao,  is  practised  in 
India.  In  bidii  work  the  ground  is  an  alloy  of  zinc, 
rith  small  proportions  of  copper  and  lead,  in  which  shal- 
bw  patterns  and  devices  are  traced,  and  filled  up  with 
thin  plates  of  silver.  When  the  surface  has  been  evened 
sad  amoothed,  the  bidri  ground  is  ataioed  a  permanent 


black  by  means  of  a  paste  tlie  chief  ingrMients  A  which 
are  sal-ammoniac  and  nitre,  leaving  a  pleasing  contrast  of 
bright  metallic  silver  in  a  dead  black  ground.  The  inlaying 
of  gold  wire  in  iron  or  steel  is  known  as  DAXASKxxNiHa 
(9.*.,  voL  VL  p.  799).  It  hss  been  very  largely  practised  in 
Persia  and  India  for  the  ornamentation  of  arms  and  armour, 
being  known  in  the  latter  country  as  Koft  work  or 
Kuftgari.  In  Kashmir,  vessels  of  copper  and  brass  are 
very  effectively  inlaid  with  tin, — an  art  which,  like  man; 
other  decorative  arts,  appears  to  have  originated  in  Persia. 
In  the  ornamental  inlaying  of  metal  surfaces  the  Japanese 
diq>lay  the  most  extraordinary  skill  and  perfection  of  work- 
manship: In  the  inlaying  of  their  fine  bronzee  they  use 
principally  gold  and  sUver,  but  for  large  articles  and  also 
for  common  cast  hollow  ware  (for  widi  them  inlaying  is 
common  and  profuse)  commoner  metals  and  alloys  are 
employed.  In  inlaying  bronzes  they  generally  hollow  out 
and  somewhat  undercut  the  design,  into  which  the 
ornamenting  metal,  usually  in  the  form  of  wire,  is  laid  and 
hammered  over  so  as  to  be  firmly  inserted.  Frequently 
the  famous  lacquer  work  of  the  Japanese  is  inlaid  with 
motherH>f-pearl  and  other  snbetances,  in  the  aame  manner 
as  is  practised  in  ornamenting  lacquered  papier-m&ch4 
among  Western  eommunitiea  The  Japanese  also  practise 
the  various  methods  of  inlaying  alluded  to  under  Dahas- 
XJsxmMO.  The  term  Ifotaie  (see  Mosaic)  is  generally 
applied  to  inlaid  work  in  hard  stones,  marble,  and  gloss, 
but  the  most  important  class  of  mosaics — those  which 
consist  of  innumerable  small  separate  pieces — do  not  pro- 
perly come  under  the  head  of  inlaying.  Inlaid  mosaics  are 
those  in  which  coloured  designs  are  inserted  in  spaces  cut 
in  a  solid  grotmd  or  basis,  such,  for  example,  as  the  modem 
Florentine  mosaic,  which  consists  of  thin  veneers  of  precious 
coloured  stones  set  in  slabs  of  marble.  The  famous  Tsj 
Mahal  at  Agra  ia  an  example  of  inlaid  mosaic  in  white 
marble,  and  the  art,  carried  to  that  city  by  a  French  artist, 
ia  atill  practised  by  native  workmen.  Piefra  Dvra  is  a 
fine  variety  of  inlaid  mosaic  in  which  hard  and  expensive 
stones — agate,  camelian,  amethyst,  and  the  like — are  used 
in  relief  ia  marble.  Under  the  head  Bchl  Work  (vol. 
iv.  p.  US)  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  kind  of 
inlaying,  principally  brass  and  tortoiseshell,  which  was 
introduced  and  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Andr4 
CHiarles  Bonle,  who  gave  his  name  to  this  particular  style 
of  inlaying.  Cloaely  allied  to  buhl  work  is  the  more 
ancient  Tartta  work  or  Jfargveliy,  which  consists  of  inlaid 
woods  alone:  It  hoa  been  practised  from  remote  times, 
but  came  into  prominence,  for  the  decoration  of  fiimiture, 
in  Italy  during  the  Renaissance  epoch,  and  has  continued 
to  be  a  favourite  decorative  art,  varying  with  changing 
tastes  and  styles,  to  the  present  day.  From  India,  nader 
the  name  of  Bombay  boxes,  comes  a  variety  of  minute  and 
elaborate  work,  inlaid  in  geometrical  patterns  on  wood. 
The  inlaying  materials  consist  of  tin  wire,  sandal  wood, 
sapan  wood,  ebony,  ivory,  and  stsg's  horns,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  combination  of  minute  pieces  of  these 
various  substances  is  altogether  peculiar  and  distinctive. 
Certain  kinds  of  Ekakxl  (voL  viiL  p.  182)  might  alao 
be  included  among  the  varieties  of  inlaying. 

INKKGEFERS,  Law  BiLATiNa  to.  By  the  common 
law  of  England  innkeepers  are  under  certain  peculiar 
obligations^  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  duty  of 
supplying' accommodation  to  such  travellers  as  may  desire 
it,  and  their  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  goods 
belonging  to  persona  staying  in  their  inns.  An  -inn  is  a 
place  "instituted  for  passengers  and  wayfaring  men,"  and 
la  a  recent  case,  in  which  die  proprietor  of  a  restaurant 
was  prosecuted  for  refusing  refreshment  on  demand,  it  was 
held  that  a  tavern,  or  shop  for  the  retail  of  spirits  across 
the  cooatar,  is  not  within  the  definition,  and  tiiat  a  penoB 
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resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inn  is  not  a  trareUer. 
An  innireeper  may  be  indicted  for  refusing  accommodation 
to  a  traveller,  who  may  also  of  coarse  have  a  remedy  by 
civil  action.  To  render  an  innkeeper  liable  for  loss  of 
goods  at  common  lav,  the  folloving  are  stated  by  Chitty 
{Law  <^  Contraelt)  to  be  necessary  conditions :— -(1)  that 
the  inn  be  a  "  common '  inn ;  (3)  that  the  gnest  be  a 
traveller  or  passenger;  (3)  that  the  goods  or  chattels 
most  be  in  the  inn,  -or  at  all  events  onder  the  protection 
of  the  innkeeper  as  snch;  (4)  that  there  be  default  on 
the  part  of  the  innkeeper,  which  ii^  however,  implied  in 
all  cases  not  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  gnesl^  the 
act  of  Qod,  or  of  &e  queen's  enemiea.  An  innkeeper  re- 
ceiving goods  -in  any  other  capacity,  ».g.,  as  a  warenonse- 
man  or  generally  as  bailee,  or  allowing  the  gnest  exclusive 
possession  of  a  room  for  special  purposes,  is  not  liable 
for  los&  '  Nor  is  the  innkeeper  liable  for  loss  of  goods 
%yihe  theft  of  the  gnesfs  servant  or  companion,  or  by 
the  .negligence  of  the  gnest  himself.  A  recent  Act,  26 
&  27  Vict,  e.  t,  limits  the  liability  o{  the  innkeeper  by 
the  following  provisions: — No  innkeeper  shall  be  liable 
to  make' good  loss  or  injury  to. goods  or  property  (not 
being  a  horse,  or  other  live  animal,  or  gear  appertaining 
thereto,  or  a  carriage)'  to  a  greater  sum  than  £30,  ex- 
cept in  the  following  cases — -(1)  when  the  loss  has  been 
caused  by  the  default  or  neglect  of  the  innkeeper  or 
his  servants,  (2)  when  snch  goods  have  been  deposited 
expressly  for  safe  custody  with  <iie  innkeeper,  who  may 
require  them  to  be  deposited  in  a  safe  or  other  recep- 
tacle and  sealed  by  &a  person  depositing  the  same. 
Innkeepers  are  nx)t  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  if 
they  refnse  to  receive  goods  for  safe  custody,  or  otherwise 
prevent  their  deposit  as  before  provided  for,  or  if  they  fail 
to  have  one  copy  at  least  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
exhibited  in  a  conspiouens  place  in  the  iniL  The  liability 
of  innkeepers  was  recognized  in  the  civil  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  innkeeper  has  a  lien  on  the  gooda  of  his 
guest  for  the  amount  of  hii  bill  It  does  not  extend  to 
tiie  clothes  of  the  gnest  or  justify  his  personal  detention, 
but  it  includes  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  guest 
belonging  to  third  persons,  at  least  when  they  are  of  a  kind 
that  travellers  might  ordinarily  be  expected  to  'have. 
When  a  professional  artist  living  at  an  inn  had  a  piano  on 
hire,  the  innkeeper,  who.  knew  it  did  not  belong  to  her, 
was  held  to  have  no  lien  thereon.  In  a  recent  case  the 
lien  has  been  held  to  cover  a  hired  piano  in  the  possession 
of  a  family  staying  at  an  inn.  In  some  American  cases  it 
has  been  held  that  the  possession  of  a  licence  doee  not 
produce,  nor  does  the  absence  of  a  licence  prevent,  the 
liabilities  of  an  innkeeper  at  common  law.  An  inn  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  boarding-house  in  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  guest  is  under  an  express  contract  for  a  certain  time  at 
a  certain  rate,  in  the  former  nnder  an  implied  contract  from 
day  to  day.  Even  if  a  boarding-honse  keeper  entertains 
guests  in  the  capacity  of  an  innkeeper,  he  is  not  liable  as 
snch  to  hie  boarding-honse  guests. 

INNOCENT  I,  pope  from  402  to  417,  was,  according  to 
his  biographer  in  the  JUbar  PontifieeUii,  the  son  of  a  man 
tailed  Innocent  of  Albano;  bnl^  according  to  the  more 
trustworthy  Jerome^  his  father  was  Pope  Anastasius  L, 
whom  he  was  called  by  the  nnanimona  voice,  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  to  succeed.  It  was  during  his  papacy  that  the 
siege  of  Rome  by  Alario  (408)  took  place,  when,  according 
to  a  doubtful  anecdote  of  Zosimns,  the  ravages  of  plague 
and  famine  were  so  frightful,  and  divine  help  seemed  so 
far  o^  that  papal  permission  was  granted  to  sacrifice  and 
pray  to  the  heathen  deities ;  the  pope  happened,  however, 
to  be  abeent  from  the  city  on  a  mission  to  Honoring  at 
Bavenna  at  the  time  of  tiie  sack  in  410.  He  lost  no  op- 
portunity pf  BwiotMsing  and  extending  the  anthori^  of  l]i» 


Hom^n  see  as  the  'timate  leaort  for  the  settlement  of  all 
dfimates ;  and  his  still  extant  communications  to  Tietridiis 
of  i&oaen,  Exuperius  of  Tonlonse,  Alexander  of  Antioch, 
and  otheiB,  as  well  as  his  action  on  the  appeal  made  to  him 
by  Chrysostom  against  Theophilns  of  Alexandria,  show  that 
opportunities  of  the  kind  were  numerous  and  varied.  He 
took  a  decided  view  on  the  Pelagian  controversy,  confirming 
the  decisiona  of  the  synod  of  the  province  of  proconsular 
Africa  held  in  Carthage  in  416,  which  had  been  sent  to 
him,  and  also  writing  in  the  same  year  in  a  similar  sense 
to  the  fathers  of  the  Numidian  synod  of  Milsve  who, 
Augustine  being  one  of  their  number,  had  addressed  him. 
Among  his  letters  are  one  to  Jerome  and  another  to  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  regarding  annoyances  to  which  the 
first-named  had  been  subjected  by  the  Pelagians  at  Beth- 
lehem. He  died  ICarch  12,  417,  and  in  the  Bomish 
Chnroh  b  commemorated  as  a  confessor  along  wiUt  Sainta 
Nazarins,  Celsus,  and  Victor,  martyia,  on  July  28,  His 
successor  was  Zosimns. 

INNOCENT  XL,  pope  from  11.30  to  1143,  whose  family 
name  was  Paparesci,  his  own  baptismal  name  being  Gregory, 
was  probably  one  of  the  clergy  in  personal  attendance  on 
the  antipope  Clement  IIL  (Quibert  of  Ravenna)L  By  Pas- 
chal n.  he  was  created  cardinal-deacon.  In  this  capacity 
he  accompanied  Tape  Gelaaius  XL  when  driven  into  France ; 
and  by  Oolixtua  £L  he  was  employed  on  various  important  , 
missions,  snch  as  on  that  to  Worms  for  oonslnding  the 
peace  concordat  with  the  emperor  in  1122,  and  on  that  to 
France  in  1123.  On  February  14, 1130,  he  was  hurriedly 
chosen  to  succeed  Honorius  IL  j  soon  afterwards  an 
opposition  asserted  itself  which  issued  in  the  counter-elec- 
tion of  Fietro  Fierleoni  as  Pope  Anacletns  II.  Unable  to 
maintain  his  position  in  Borne,  Innocent  took  ship  for  Pisa, 
and  thence  sailed  by  Genoa  to  France,  where  the  influence 
of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  readily  secured  his  cordial  recogni- 
tion by  the  clergy  and  the  court ;  in  October  of  the  same 
year  he  was  dnly  acknowledged  by  Lothure  of  Germany  ' 
and  his  bishope  at  the  synod  of  WUrzburg.  In  January, 
1131  he  had  also  a  favourable  interview  with  Henry  IL  of 
England;  and  in  August  1132  Lothaire  opdertook  an 
expedition  to  Italy  for  the  double  purpoae  of  being 
crowned  by  the  pope,  and  of  setting  aside  the  antipope. 
Thejooronation  ultimately  took  place  in  the  Lateran  church 
(June  4, 1133),  but  otherwise  the  expedition  proved  abor- 
tive. A  second  expedition  by  Lothaire  in  1136  was  not 
more  decisive  in  its  reenlts,  and  the  protracted  struggle 
between  the  rival  pontifb  was  terminated  only  by  Uie 
death  of  Anacletos  on  January  25,  1138.  By  the  Lateran 
council  of  1139,  at  which  Boger  of  Bidly,  Innocent's 
meet  uncompromising  foe,  was  excommunicated,  peace 
was  at  last  restored  to  the  church.  The  remaining  years 
of  this  pope's  life  were  almost  as  barren  of  permanent 
results  as  the  first  had  been;  his  efforts  to  undo  the 
mischief  wrought  in  Bome  by-the  long  schism  were  almost 
entirely  neutralized  by  a  struggle  witL  the  town  of  Tivoli 
in  which  he  became  involved,  and  by  a  quarrel  with  Lonia 
VJU.  of  France,  in  the  course  of  which  that  kingdom  was 
laid  nnder  an  interdict  Innocent  died  September  23, 
1143,  and  was  sncceeded  by  Celestine  IL  The  doctrinal 
qnestions  in  which  he  was  called  on  to  interfere  were  those 
connected  with  the  names  of  Abelaid  and  Arnold  of 
Brescia. 

INNOCENT  in.,  pope  from  1198  to  1216,  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  popes  who  have  leigned  nnder  this 
name,  and,  if  Gregory  VTL  is  excepted,  periiaps  the  gieateet 
(rf  all  who  have  occupied  the  see  of  St  Peter,  was  bom  at 
Anagni  about  1160.  His  father.  Count  T^imundo  of 
Segsi,  was  a  member  of  the  famous  house  of  Conti,  bom 
wluek  nine  popes,  indnding  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  IV., 
and  Innocent  Mil.,  hnvv  'pnag;  his  mothe^  Cladeia, 
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belongea  to  the  noUe  Bonum  family  of  SoottL  His  own 
beptimoal  name  was  Lotharia  After  reoeinng  the 
rodimenta  of  hia  education  in  Borne,  he  studied  theology 
under  Peter  of  Corbeil  at  Paris,  and  canon  law  at  Bologna. 
Oa  his  return  to  Rome  in  1181  he  became  a  canon  of  St 
Peter's;  and  through  family  influence^  combined  with  the 
ineieasing  evidence  he  gave  of  remarkable  ability,  his 
sobeeqaent  promotion  was  rapid.  By  Gregory  YIIL  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  snbdeacona,  and  in  1190  (while 
barely  thirty)  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  his  maternal  nnde 
Clement  HL,  made  cardinal-deacon  of  St  Sergius  and  St 
Bacchus.  On  the  death  of  Clement  (1191),  who  was 
■acceededby  Celestine  UL,  a  member  of  the  rival  house  of 
Oisini,  Cardinal  Lothario  was  bat  little  employed  in  ehnich 
sflain ;  the  nnsonght  leisure  which  he  now  posieaied  he 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  three  works,  two  of  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  Of  these  the  most  remark- 
able by  far  is  that  entitled  D»  Contemptu  Mundi,  nve  d» 
Miteria  Humana  ConditioHtk,  written  "in  not  inelegant 
Latin,"  fall  of  the  best  learning  of  that  age,  and  everywhere 
manifesting  the  moral  depth,  earnestness,  and  insight,  if 
also  the  somewhat  gloomy  and  severe  temperament,  of  its 
anthor.>  On  the  death  of  Celestine  UL  (January  8, 1198), 
Lotharia  was  without  a  day's  delay  nnanimonsly  chosen  to 
succeed  him ;  his  ordinatioa  to  the  priesthood  (hitherto  he 
had  held  only  deacon's  orders),  his  episcopal  consecration, 
and  hia  coronation  as  pope  (Febroary  22,  1198),  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  saccession.  The  state  of  Europe  and 
of  the  known  world  at  that  jnuetnre  was  such  as  might 
have  suggested  even  to  a  less  able  and  energetic  man  than 
Innocent  the  ambition  of  once  more  seeking  to  obtain  for 
the  papacy  that  absolute  sapremacy,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  in  the  struggle  for  which  his  great  predecessor 
Gregory,  more  than  a  century  before  him,  hod  lost  his 
throne^  and,  one  might  almost  say,  his  life.  The  owner  of 
/the  crown  of  Naples  (Frederick  IL,  bom  1197)  was  an 
infant,  incapable  of  protecting  his  dominions  from  the 
numeroas  adventurers  by  whom  they  were  overrun ;  the 
Lombard  republics  were  at  deadly  fend  with  one  another, 
or  rent  by  increasing  domestic  faction;  the  empire  was 
convulsed  by  the  struggles  of  the  rival  claimants  to  the 
throne  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry  VL;  in 
France  Philip  Aagostos  since  1180  had  been  di'gnrting 
his  subjects  with  his  tyranny  and  acandaloos  vice;  at 
Constantinople  the  cruel  and  wicked  Alexias  HL,  after 
dethroning  his  elder  brother  Isaac  Angelui^  was  struggling 
to  maintain  his  precarious  grasp  of  the  soeptra,  while  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  half  a  century  before  had 
extonded  along  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Syria,  waa  now 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  city  of  Acre.  Innooenfs 
first  care  was  to  deliver  Bome  itself  from  the  claims  to 
supreme  authority  asserted  by  the  prefect,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  nominated  by  the  emperor,  bnt  whom  now 
he  compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  himself,  thus  for  the 
first  time  practically  establishing  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  bishop  of  Bome  over  his  own  dty.  In  another 
direction  the  popular  rights  In  connexion  with  the  choice 
of  a  "  senator  "  were  curtailed.  M easnrea  wsre  next  taken 
to  free  the  so-called  patrimony  of  St  Peter  from  the  variooa 
German  adventurers  who,  profeaing  to  hold  of  the  empire, 
had  divided  it  amongst  them.  Markwald  of  Anweiler, 
doke  of  Bavenna,  waa  by  a  papal  army  driven  from  the 
Maith  of  Anoona,  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  and 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  aouth  of  Italy ;  Oonrad  of 
Lntzenberg,  duke  of  Spoleto,  was  driven  into  Germany; 
Innocent  personally  visited  Beate,  Spoleto^  Perugia,  Todi, 
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and  everywhere  waa  welcomed  as  severely  and  deliveter. 
His  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Tnscaoy  as 
heir  of  the  countess  Matilda,  HUdebrand's  friend,  was 
Bucceeaf  ully  asserted  next ;  and  on  the  death  of  Constantia, 
widow  of  Henry  YL  of  Ciermany,  Innotent,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  by  her  as  liege  lord,  became,  as  guardian  of 
the  young  Frederick  IL,  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  By  the  help  of  Walter  of  Brienne,  Diephold 
of  Acerra  waa  compelled  to  relax  hu  hold  of  Apulia ;  and 
in  1202  the  death  of  Markwald  at  Palermo  removed  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  many  troublera  of  Italian  peace. 
The  rivalry  between  Philip  of  Swabia,  brother  of  Henry 
VL,  and  Uie  Guelph  Otto  of  Bmnawick,  for  the  imperial 
crown,  in  the  next  place  offered  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  intervention  in  German  politica  after  the  more 
immediately  pressing  affairs  of  Bome  and  Italy  had  been 
settled.  The  tardy  (bnt  not  reluctant)  decision  finally 
given  (March  1201)  by  Iimocent  in  favour  of  the  Guelph 
did  not  indeed  avert  protracted  civil  war,  resulting  in 
humiliation  and  diaastrr  both  to  emperor  and  pope ;  yet 
ultimately  the  murder  of  Philip  (June  21,  1208)  paved  &e 
way  for  the  peaceful  coronation  of  Otto  in  the  following 
year,  and  the  long-oontinned  efforts  of  Innocent  seemed  to 
have  met  with  an  absolute  success  when  the  new  emperor 
not  only  ratified  previously  exacted  promues  faithf aUy  to 
maintein  the  territories,  ficA,  and  rights  of  the  see  of  Bome 
as  these  had  been  defined  by  the  see  itself,  but  also 
renonnoed  even  the  small  share  in  episcopal  elections  which 
had  been  reserved  to  the  empire  in  the  concordat  of  Worma. 
The  triamph,  it  is  true,  proved  a  hollow  one ;  Otto  soon 
broke  his  oath,  claiming  the  kingdom  of  Apulia  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  and  losing  no  time  in  commenciDg  a  war  for 
the  subjugation  of  Naples.  Nor  did  his  excommunication 
in  1211  result  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  papacy, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  strikingly  showed  how  dangerous  to 
the  individual  was  a  collision  with  the  jiupreme  spiritoat 
power.  The  battle  of  Bouvines  (July.  27,  1214)  finally 
disposed  of  the  last  hopes  of  Otto,  but  by  it  there  was  left 
master  of  the  field  one  who  was  destined  to  prove  still  more 
formidable  in  his  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  ascendency. 
The  immense  influence  which  the  energy,  persistence^  and 
politioal  skill  of  Innocent  enabled  him  to  wield  throughout 
the  whole  duration  of  his  pontificate  in  the  afbirs  of  the 
empire  was  equally  exemplified  in  his  relations  with  almost 
every  other  steto  of  Christendom.  Thus  one  of  his  first 
acta  after  his  accession  was  to  signify  his  disapproval  of 
the  conduct  of  Philip  Augustus  of  Fiance  in  dismissing 
hia  kwfnl  wife  Ingeburga  of  iTenmark.  By  a  rigorons 
interdict  laid  upon  the  kingdom  from  December  1199 
to  September  1200,  the  headstrong  and  refractory  king 
was  at  last  compelled  to  take  her  back  with  all  the  honouh 
dae  to  the  queen  of  France.  '  So,  when  in  England  King 
John  began  to  persecute  the  clergy  in  consequence  of 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Stephen  Langton,  the  papai 
nominee  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  (1207),  hts  own 
•xcommnnication  followed  forthwith;  the  kingdom  waa  laid 
nnder  an  interdict  (March  24,  1208^  his  subjects  released 
from  their  allegiance^  and  hia  throne  offered  to  any  oon- 
qneror,  with  effects  which  again  were  far  from  being  such 
aa  Innocent  had  anticipated,  bat  which  could .  not  fail  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  time  with  a  new  and 
deep  sense  of  the  vigour  and  far-reachiug  power  of  the 
vicara  of  Christ  In  Castile,  in  PortugaJ,  in  Leon,  in 
Navarr^  in  Denmark,  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  the  same 
story  repeato  itself,  with  eqnal  distihctneBS,  if  with  less  pro- 
minent results.  Another  outlet  of  the  seal  and  ambition  of 
Innocent  waa  found  in  the  fifth  crusade,  the  leading  events 
of  which,  including  the  pact  with  Venice  and  the  fall  of 
Constantinople^  have  been  elsewhere  related  (voL  vL 
pk  628-9>    In  the  west  alsob  a  new  cmsado  against  her?- 
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tiM  wu  set  on  foot  widi  tdeotleM  energy,  whiolt  has  been 
deacrilMd  in  the  article  ALHOsmaaL  Tlie'prineiples  npon 
which  snch  entaiprises  ongfat  to  be  conducted  were  formn- 
Isted  under  the  preaidency  of  Innocent  at  the  fourth  Lateran 
council  (1316).  It  was  there  decreed  that  all  rulers  should 
promise  to  tolerate  no  heretics  within  their  dominions,  and 
that  any  prince  who  ahoold  refnae  to  comply  with  an 
i^jnnction  of  the  church  to  pnrge  his  dominions  of  heresy 
was  to  he  punished  with  excommunication,  and  in  eaae  <rf 
contumacy  to  be  deposed, — if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 
To  those  who  should  take  part  in  such  application  of  armed 
force  when  declared  necessary,  immunities  similar  to  those 
eqoysd  by  the  Eastern  cmsadeis  were  guaranteed.  At  the 
same  time  very  stringent  laws  were  made  with  reference  to 
the  Jews.  Their  disability  to  hold  any  public  appointment 
of  trust  was  declared,  and  they  were  prohibited  from  at  any 
time  wearing  Christian  apparel,  and  also  from  appearing- in 
pnblio  at  all  during  Holy  Week.  This  coanoil  was  held  by 
Innocent  in  the  full  oonscionsneas  of  his  appraaohing  dia- 
eolation,  which  took  place  at  Perugia  on  July  16,  1216. 
Ha  was  succeeded  by  Honorins  IIL  Apart  from  his 
other  claims  to  fame  as  a  sovereign  and  statesman  of 
remarkable  breadth  of  view,  unity  of  purpose,  and  boldness 
of  action,  lanooent  deserves  notice  as  a  canonist  and  as  a 
preacher.  His  decisions  in  canon  law  are  characterised  by 
a  learning  and  an  acuteness  which  have  made  him  an  im- 
portant authority.  Tlie  decretals  of  the  first  three  years 
of  his  pontificate  were  collected  by  Bainer  of  Pompcsi, 
and  afterwards  Bemardus  Compostellonos  undertook  the 
editing  of  those  of  the  first  nine  years,  which  appeared  in 
a  collection  known  as  the  CompUatio  Romana.  This,  how- 
ever, contained  some  spurious  documents,  which  were 
eliminated  from  the  CompUatio  ttrtia,  brought  down  by 
Fetms  Oallivacinus  to  the  twelfth  year,  and  sent  to  the 
tinivetaity  of  Bologna.  The  Compilatio  quarto,  published 
shortly  after  his  death,  contsins  the  bnlla  and  briefs  of  the 
closing  six  years.  Some  indication  of  Innocent's  poif  er  as  a 
preacher,  which  is  known  to  have  been  great,  can  still  be 
fonnd  in  his  extant  sermons ;  while  fully  partaking  of  the 
barions  artificiality  and  mannerism  of  tiie  period,  they 
abonnd  in  passages  of  fervid  eloquence,  and  are  every- 
where characterirad  by  deep  religious  and  moral  feeling. 

'For  tlu  works  of  Innoosnt  III.,  sea  Migna,  Patnl.  Chm.  Oompl, 
vols.  S14-317.  For  his  life  and  pontificate,  toL  t.  of  Kilmsn's 
XaM»  OkrltUmiitjf  msv  be  oonsnlted;  also  JTornr,  BUMn  du  liipt 
Jmoent  IIL,  Paris,  1868  ;  Deutacfa,  Papd  hnoan*  III.  «.  ariit 
BinfluK  ayfdU  Kinhe,  1878 ;  'W^sttanbaoh,  attck.  i.  rem.  Pc^d- 
thwm,  1878. 

'  INNOCKNT  IV.,  Sinibaldo  d»  Fieschi,  pope  from  1343 
to  1254,  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Genoa,  and, 
edncated  at  Parma  and  Bologna,  passed  for  one  of  the  best 
canonists  of  his  timet  He  had  for  his  iminediate  pre- 
decessor Celestine  17.,  who,  however,  was  pope  for  eighteen 
days  only,  and  therefore  the  events  of  Innocent's  pontificate 
practically  link  themselves  on  to  those  of  the  leign  of 
Gregory  IZ.  It  was  on  occasion  of  Innocent's  eleotion 
(June  28, 12(3^  that  Frederick  11  is  said  to  have  remarked 
(hat  he  had  lost  the  friendship  of  a  cardinal  and  gained  the 
enmity  of  a'  pope ;  the  letter  which  he  wrote,  however, 
expressed  in  respectful  terms  the  hope  that  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  -the  empire  and  the 
papal  see  might  be  reached.  The  negotiation  which  shortly 
afterwards  began  with  this  object  speedily  proved  abortive, 
Frederick  being  unable  to  make  the  absolute  submission  to 
the  pope^  demands  which  was  required  of  him.  Finding 
lus  position  in  Borne  inseenre.  Innocent  secretly  withdrew 
in  the  summer  of  1244  to  Oenoa,  end  thence  to  Lyons, 
where  he  summoned  a  general  council  which  met  in  1246 
and  deposed  Frederick.  The  agitation  caused  by  Ais  act 
throughout  Europe  terminated  only  with  Frederick's  death 
in  12BCI.  which  permitted  the  pope  to  retnrq,  first  to  Pem^ 


and  afterwards  in  ISBS  to  Bomei  The  ramalnder  of  hia 
life  was  laigely  devoted  to  schemes .  for  eompossiDg  thA 
overthrow  of  Msnfrad,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick  £L, 
whom  the  towns  and  the  nobility  had  for  the  most  part 
received  as  his  father's  succeasor.  It  was  on  a  sick  bed  at 
Naples  that  Innocent  heard  of  Manfred's  victory  at  Foggia, 
and  the  tidings,  are  said  to  have  precipitated  his  death 
(December  7,  1264).  His  le&ming  gave  to  the  world  an 
Apparatui  in  quinqut  Ubroi  dterelalitim,  which  is  highly 
spoken  of ;  but  essentially  Innocent  IV.  was  a  smail-souled 
man,  whose  avarice,  cowardice,  canning,  and  vindictivenesi 
suggest  a  striking  contrast  with  Innocent  III.,  whose 
character  and  career,  if  his  selection  of  a  name  nuy  be 
taken  aa  an  indication,  he  se^ms  to  have  admired  and 
sought  to  follow.     He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  IT. 

DTNOCEirr  v.,  pope  from  January  20  to  Jnne  22,  I27S, 
was  a  native  <rf  Tarantaaia  in  Burgundy,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1226.  In  early  life  he  joined  the  Dominican  order,  in 
whidi  he  acquired  great  fame  as  a  prcixher.  The  only 
noteworthy  feature  ^  his  brief  and  uneventful  pontificate 
was  the  practical  form  assumed  by  his  desire  for  union  with 
the  Eastern  Clmreh.  He  was  proceeding  to  send  legates 
to  the  Greek  emperor  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  conocil  of  Lyons  when  he  died.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  in  philosophy,  theology,  and 
canon  law,  including  commentaiiea  on  the  Pauline  epistles 
and  on  the  Setiienett  of  Peter  of  liombardy,  and  is  somer 
times  referred  to  as  "fomosiasimns  doctor."  His  pre- 
decessor was  Gregory  JL,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Tr«/lri>n 
V. 

INNOCENT  Yl^Stephen  Anbert,  pope  at  Avignon  from 
1352  to  1362,  the  successor  of  Clement  TL,  was  a  native 
of  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  and,  after  ha'ring  taught  civil  law 
at  Toulouse,  became  bishop  snecessively  of  Noyon  and  of 
Clermont  In  1343  he  was  raited  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinaL  On  the  death  of  Clement  YL,  after  the  cardinala 
had  each  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  agreement. aa  to  a 
portionlar'Iine  of  policy  should  he  be  elected,  Anbert  was 
chosen  (December  18,  1352) ;  one  of  the  fi^t  acta  of  hia 
pontificate  was  to  declare  the  paction  to  have  been  illegal 
and  null  His  subsequent  policy  compares  fiivonrably  with 
that  of  the  other  Avjgnott  pope&  He  brought  about  many 
needed  reforms  in  the  adounistration  of  church  affairs,  and 
by  Us  legate.  Cardinal  Albomo^  who  was  accompanied  by 
lUensi,  he  aonght  to  reatore  order  in  Some^  where  in  1355 
Charles  17.  was  with  his.  permission  crowned,  after  having 
previously  come  under  an  oath  that  ha  would  quit  the  city 
on  the  day  ct  the  ceremony.  It  was  hurgely  through  the 
exertions  of  Innocent  that  the  peace  of  Bretigny  7l360) 
between  France  and  England  was  brou^  about  Dnring 
this  pontificate  also  John  Ffetoologns  offered  to  submit  the 
Qredc  Ghnrch  to  the  Boman  see  on  condition  of  assistance 
being  rendered  him  against  John  CantacuzenuL  Hie 
teaonrees  at  the  disposal  of  the  popt^  however,  were  all 
teqnired  for  exigencies  nearer  home^  and  the  offer  was 
declined.  Innooent  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  and,  if 
the  extreme  severity  of  his  measures  against  the  Ftatioelli 
be  kept  out  of  aooonnt,  had  a  deservedly  high  reputation 
for  juatioe  and  mercy.  He  died  September  12,  1362,  and 
hia  sneoeasor  was  Urban  Y. 

INNOCENT  YH,  Ooaimo  de  Vigliorati,  pope  bom 
1404  to  1406,  was  a  native  of  Solmona  in  the  Abnzzi, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  by  hia  learning  both  in 
civil  and  in  canon  kw.  By  Urban  vX  he  was  called  to  the 
pMal  court,  and  entrusted  with  various  responsible  offlcee, 
bemg  finally  promoted  to  (he  archbishopdo  of 'Bavenna, 
and  afterwards  to  the  bishopric  of  Bfdogna.  Boniface  IZ. 
made  him  cardinal,  and  employed  him  aa  legate  in  aeveral 
delicate  and  important  missions.  On  tiie  death  of 
Bonifaee^  Mig^rUl  was  nnonimonaly  chosen  (October  17, 
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1404)  to  aneceed  htm,  after  each  of  the  cudinals  had 
bonnd  himuU  hj  a  solemn  obligation  to  employ  all  lawfal 
means  fur  the  restoration  of  the  chnrch'a  unity  in  the  event 
iif  his  election,  and  even  tn  resign  the  papal  dignity  should 
that  be  considered  necessary  to  this  end.  The  election 
was  resisted  at  Rome  by  the  Ghibelline  party,  bnt  peace 
was  maintained  by  the  aid  of  Ladislaas  of  Naples,  who 
thos  laid  Innocent  under  embarrassing  obligations,  from 
which  he  freed  himself  at  the  earliest  possible  momenL 
Th:  assassination  of  some  leading  members  of  the  dty  party 
by  Lndovico  Migliorati  (a  nephew  of  Innocent)  and  his 
friends  compelled  the  pope  to  take  refuge,  in  August  1405, 
at  Viterbo,  whence  he  did  not  return  until  Jannary  of  the 
following  year.  These  tronbles  .furnished  him  with  a 
pretext,  of  which  he  was  not  nnwillhig  to  avail  himself,  for 
postponing  the  meeting  of  a  general  council  which  was 
Drg«l  by  Charles  of  France,  the  university  of  Paris,  Rupert 
of  Germany,  and  John  of  Castile,  as  the  only  means  of 
healiag  the  schism  which  had  prevailed  so  long.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  showed  no  favour  to  the 
proposal  thit  he  as  well  as  the  antipope  Benedict  XIII. 
should  resign  in  the  interests  of  peace.  He  died  somewhat 
loddenly  at  Rome  on  November  6,  1406;  there  is  no 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that  his  death  was 
not  due  to  natural  causes.  His  successor  was  Gregory  XIL 
INNOCENT  YIIL,  Giovanni  Battists  Cibo,  pope  from 
1484  to  1492,  was  bom  at  Genoa  (1432),  and  was  the  son 
of  a  man  of  senatorial  rank.  His  early  years  were  spent 
at  the  Neapolitan  court,  and  subsequently  he  went  to  Padua 
and  Rome  for  his  education.  In  the  latter  city  the  influence 
of  his  friends  procured  for  him,  from  Paul  IL,  the  bishopric 
of  Savona,  and  in  1473  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Sixtus 
17.,  whom  he  succeeded  on  August  29,  1484.  Shortly 
after  his  coronation  he  addressed  a  fruitless  summons 
to  Christendom  to  unite 'in  a  crusade  against  the  infidels; 
the  amount  of  his  own  zetl  may  in  some  degree  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  in  1439,  in  consideration  of 
a  yearly  snm  of  40,000  ducits  and  a  gift  of  the  spear- 
head which  had  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  he  consented 
to  favour  the  sultan  Bajazet  IL  by  detaining  his  fugi- 
tive brother  in  close  confinement  in  the  Vatican.  In 
14S6  Henry  VIL  of  England  was  declared  to  be  the 
lawful  holder  of  the  Englbh  crown  by  the  threefold 
right  of  conquest,  inheritance,  and  popular  choice. 
i  Innocent,  in  his  bull  "Summis  desiderantes '  (5th 
I  December  1484),  instigated  very  severe  measures  against 
I  magicians  and  witches  iu  Germany ;  the  principles  enun- 
ciated by  him  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Malleui 
Kolefiearum  (1487).  He  it  was  also  who  in  1487  appointed 
I  Torquemada  to  be  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain ;  lie  also  nrged 
a  crasade  against  the  Waldensians,  offering  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  should  engage  in  it  In  1486  he 
prohibited,  on  pain  of  severe  ecclesiastical  censures,  the 
!  reading  of  the  nine  hundred  propositions  of  Pico  Mirandoln. 
,  An  importadt  event  of  his  pontificate  was  the  fiiU  of 
'  Granada  (Jannary  1492),  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
Vatican  with  great  rejoicings.  He  died  July  25,  1492, 
tearing  behind  him  numerous  children  ("Octo  Nocens 
pueros  genuit,  totidemque  puellas ;  Hunc  merito  potorit 
dieera  Roma  patrem"),  towards  whom  his  nepotism  had 
been  as  lavish  as  it  was  shameless.  His  successor  was 
AlexanderTL 

INNOCENT  IX.  succeeded  Gregory  XIV.  on  October 
S9, 1591,  and  died  on  December  30  of  the  same  year.  His 
pontificate  was  unimportant  Clement  VIIL  was  bis 
successor. 

INNOCENT  X.,  Giovanni  Battista  Pamphili,  pope  from 
1644  to  1655,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1674,.  attained  the 
dignity  of  cardinal  in  1639,  and  through' French  influence 
was  choMu  tosneeeed  Urban  VIIL  on  September  16, 1644. 


Throughout  his  reign  the  influence  exercised  over  him  by 
Olympia  Maidalchina,  his  deceased  brother's  wife,  was  very 
great,  and  such  as  to  give  rise  to  gross  scandal,  for  which, 
however,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  adequate  ground. 
He  naturally  enough  objected  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  'Westphalia,  against  which  his  nuncio  in  his  name  vainly 
protested,  and  against  which  he  issued  the  bull  "Zelo 
domus  Dei"  in  November  1648.  The  most  important  cf 
his  doctrinal  decisions  was  his  condemnation  of  the  five 
Jan.wnist  propositions  in  1653.  The  avarice  of  his  female 
counsellor  gave  to  his  reign  a  tone  of  oppression  and  sordid 
greed  which  probably  it  would  not  otherwise  have  shown, 
for  personally  he  was  not  without  noble  and  reforming 
impulses.  He  died  January  5,  1655,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Alexander  VIL 

INNOCENT  XL,  Benedetto  Odescalclii,  pope  from 
1676  to  16B9,  was  bom  at  Como  in  1611,  studied  law  at 
Rome  and  Naples,  held  successively  the  offices  of  protono- 
tary,  president  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  commissary  of 
the  Marca  di  Roma,  and  governor  of  Macerata;  in  1647 
Innocent  X.  made  him  cardinal,  and  he  afterwards  succes- 
sively became  legate  to  Ferrara  and  bishop  of  Novara.  In 
all  these  capacities  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  character 
which  he  displayed  had  combined  with  his  unselfish  and 
openhanded  benevolence  to  secure  for  him  a  high  place  in 
the  popular  affection  and  esteein ;  and  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Clement  X.  he  was  (September  21,  1676),  in 
spite- of  French  opposition,  chosen  his  successor.  He  lost 
no  time  in  declaring  and  practically  manifesting  his  zeal  as 
a  reformer  of  manners  and  a  corrector  of  administrative 
abuses.  He  sought  to  abolish  sinecures  and  to  put  the 
papal  finances  otherwise  on  a  sound  footing;  beginning 
with  the  clergy,  he  sought  to  raise  the  laity  also  to  a 
higher  moral  standard  of  living.  Some  of  his  regulations 
with  the  latter  object,  however,  may  raise  a  smile  as  showing 
more  zeal  than  judgment  In  1679  he  publicly  condemned 
sixty-five  propositions,  taken  chiefly  from  the  writings  of 
Escobar,  Suarez,  and  tho  like,  as  "  propositiones  laxoram 
moralisterum,"  and  forbade  any  one  to  tsach  them  under 
penalty  of  excommunication.  Personally  not  unfriendly 
to  MoUnos,  he  nevertheless  so  far  yielded  to  the  enormous 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  as  to  confirm  in  1687 
the  judgment  of  the  inquisitors  by  which  sixty-eight 
Molinist  propositions  were  condemned  as  blasphemous  and 
heretical  His  pontificate  was  marked  by  the  prolonged 
struggle  with  Louis  XIV.  of  Franca  on  the  subject  of  the 
so-caUed  "Gallican  Liberties,"  and  aloo  about  certain 
immunities  claimed  by  ambassadors  to  the  papal  court 
He  died  after  a  long  period  of  feeble  health  on  August  12, 
1689.  Hitherto  repeated  attempts  at  his  canonization 
have  invariably  failMl,  the  reason  popularly  assigned  being 
the  influence  of  France.  The  fine  moral  character  of 
Innocent  has  been  sketched  with  much  artistic  power  as 
well  as  with  historical  fidelity  by  Mr  Robert  Browning  in 
The  King  and  the  Book.  Innocent  XI.  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  VIIL  ' 

INNOCENT  Xn.,  Antonio  Pignatelli,  pope  from  1691 
to  1700,  was  the  successor  of  Alexander  VIIL  He  came  of 
a  distinguished  Neapolitan  family,  and  was  bom  March  1 3, 
1615.  Educated-  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Rome,  he  in  his 
twentieth  year  became  an  official  of  the  court  cf  Urban 
VIIL ;  under  successive  popes  he  served  as  nuncio  at 
Florence  and  Vienna  and  in  Poland ;  and  by  Innocent  XL 
he  was  made  cardinal  (1681)  and  archbishop  of  Naples. 
Immediately  after  his  election  (July  12,  1691)  he  declared 
against  the  nepotism  which  had  too  much  and  too  long 
been  one  of  the  greatest  scandals  of  the  papacy ;  the  bnll 
"  Romanum  decet  Fontificem,"  issued  in  1692,  prohibited 
popes  in  all  times  coming  from  bestowing  estates,  offices, 
„  or  reienaes  ««  any  relative ;  at  the  same  tima  he  songh^ 
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to  check  the  rimoniaeal  practtew  of  the  tpoatolic  chamber, 
and  in  coanezioa  with  thU  to  iotrodnce  a  umpler  and  more 
economical  manner  of  life  into  his  coart  He  introduced 
Tariooa  mach-needed  raforma  into  the  Statee  of  the  Choicb, 
and  for  the  better  administration  of  justice  erected  the 
Forum  Innocentianum.  In  1693  he  compelled  the  French 
bishops  to  retract  the  four  propositions  relating  to 
the  "  Oallican  Liberties "  which  had  been  formulated  by 
the  assembly  of  1682.  In  1699  he  decided  in  favour  of 
Bossuet  in  his  controveny  with  Ftoelon  about  the 
Explication-  da  Maximt*  dtt  Saintt  tur  la  Vie  Intiritun  of 
the  latter.  His  pontificate  contrasted  with  that  of-a  series 
of  predecessors  in  having  marked  leanings  towards  France 
instead  of  QertnanTV  This  benevolent,  self-abnegating, 
and  pbns  pope  died  on  September  37,  1700,  and  was 
■occeeded  by  Clement  XI. 

INNOCENT  XHL,  Michael  Angelo  Conti,  pope  from 
1721  to  1724,  was  bom  in  1666,  and  became  cardinal 
under  Clement  XL  in  1706.  From  1697  to  1710  he  acted 
as  papal  nuncio  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  where  he  is 
believed  to  have  formed  those  unfavourable  impressions  of 
the  Jesuits  which  afterwards  influenced  his  conduct  towards 
them.  In  1721  his  high  reputation  for  ability,  learning, 
purity,  and  a  kindly  disposition  secured  his  election  to 
succeed  Clement  XL  His  pontificate  was  proiparona,  bnt 
comparatively  nneveutf  al.  He  prohibited  the  Jesuits  from 
prosecuting  their  mission  in  China,  and  ordered  that  no 
new  members  should  be  received  into  the  order.  This 
indication  of  his  sympathies  encouraged  some  French 
bishops  to  approach  him  with  a  petition  for  the  recall  of 
the  boll  "  Unigenitus  "  by.  which  Jansenism  had  been  eon- 
demned;  the  request,  however,  was  peremptorily  denied. 
Innocent  XIIL,  like  his  predecessor,  showed  much  favoor 
to  the  English  Pretender  "  James  IIL,"  and  liberally  sup- 
ported him.  He  died  March  7,  1724,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Benedict  XIIL 

INNSBRUCK,  or  IitNBPsnoK  (18,000),  the  chief  town  of 
Tyrol,  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  not 
far  from  its  junction  with  the  Sill,  in  a  beautiful  valley 
anrrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  seem  to  overhang  the 
town.  It  is  connected  with  ita  suburbs  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream  by  three  bridges.  The  old  wooden  bridge, 
which  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  Tyrolese 
and  the  Bavarians  in  1809,  was  rephuied  in  1871-72  by  a 
handsome  iron  structure,  and  the  banks  of  the  Inn  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  been  widened  and  planted  with 
trees.  Innsbruck  is  the  seat  of  the  law  courts  and  the 
usoal  administrative  offices  for  the  district  of  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg.  The  town  has  broad  streets,  with  four  open 
I>lacea  The  houses  are  handsome ;  many  of  those  in  the 
old  town  date  from  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries,  and  are 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  adorned  with  frescoes,  and 
having  arcades  beneath  need  as  shops.  The  Franciscan  or 
court  church  (1S53-1563),  in  the  Benaisaance  style,  con- 
tains several  works  of  art,  of  which  the  chief  is  the 
imposing  cenotaph  of  the  emperor  MazimQiaa  L  His 
monument  of  art,  one  of  the  most  important  on  the 
Continent,  represents  the  emperor  kneeling  in  prayer  on  a 
marble  sarcophujns,  sorronnded  by  twenty-eight  colossal 
bronze  statues  of  his  ancestors ;  whils  on  the  sides  of  the 
sarcophagus  there  are  twenty-four  relieb,  depicting  >he 
chief  events  in  MazimQian'a  life.  Alexander  Colin 
executed  most  of  the  reliefs  (see  tqL  vL  p.'  141) ;  and  Gilg 
Sesselsohreiber,  conrt-painter,  had  the  general  snperintend- 
ecce  of  the  work,  and  designed  many  of  the  statues.  In 
the  same  ehnnh  are  the  monuments  of  the  patriots  Hofer, 
Haspinger,  and  Speekbacher,  and  one  in  memory  of  the 
Tyrolese  who  fell  in.  defence  of  their  oonntrjr.  between  1799 
and  1809.  The  silver  chapel  of  die  ehnich  contain!  a 
•ilver  Madonna  and  altarpiece,  and  the  graves  of  Archdoke 


Ferdinand  IL  and  his  wife  Philippe.  In  this  chnrcb 
ChrisUna  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Oustavus  Adolphus, 
publicly  adopted  the  Bioman  Catholic  faith  in  1654.  Other 
chorchea  worthy  of  note  are  the  Pfarr-church,  the  Jesuits' 
church,  the  Serviten  church,  and  St  Julm's  of  Nepomnk. 
There  are  numerons  monastic  institutions,  including  a 
Jesuits'  college,  and  a  Capuchin  convent,  begun  in  1593 
as  the  first  of  the  order  in  Oermany.  The  univei-sity, 
founded  in  1672  and,  after  being  twice  suspended,  finally 
reinstituted  in  1826,  had  in  1880-81  a  teschiog-BtaiT  of  76, 
and  (1879-80)  G07  students.  It  possesses  a  fine  library,  and 
exhibitions  to  the  annual  value  of  XI 200.  The  Ferdinand- 
eum,  an  interesting  national  museum,  was  founded  in  1845, 
and  is  maintained  by  private  enterprise.  The  other  chief 
buildings  ture  the  palace,  completed  in  1771,  the  theatre, 
the  post-office,  the  landhsus,  town-house,  and  other  official 
buildings,  and  several  schools  and  benevolent  institutions. 


1.  Nittaial  Tbnmi 

%.  Tovn-hooM,     CoJtoa. 


PUo  of  Imubmck. 
a  Frmaclivas  or  Cotitt 

Chnrcn. 
7.  UnlTonltr. 
a  ienXfC  Clmrch. 
a  jMulta*  CoUin. 
10.  Capuchin  Monasten^ 


il.  Vwnin. 
11.  Landbanfv 
II.  Foat-OIDce. 
M.  Serrltrn  Church. 
I&  Trlamphal  Arab. 


a  PfairCboTch. 
i,  Bws  or  Palaca. 
aOol&oDMfcl. 

The  Golden  Roof  (Ooldne  Dachl)  is  prominent  on  the 
front  of  a  mansion  built  in  1425  at  great  expense  by 
Frederick  of  the  Empty  Pockets,  as  a  practical  rofutation 
of'  his  nickname.  Among  the  several  monuments  in  the 
town  are  St  Anna's  pillar,  erected  in  1706  to  commemorate 
the  repulse  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  in  1703;  the 
fountain,  wid»  a  bronze  statute  of  Duke  Rudolf  tV.,  raised 
in  1863-77  in  memory  of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  union  of  Tyrol  with  Austria  j  statues  of  the  archduko 
Leopold  V.  and  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide ;  and  the 
triomphal  arch  erected  in  1766,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor  ;Leopold  XL  to  the  infanta  Maria 
Ludovica,  The  manufactures  of  Innsbruck  comprise 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  stamed  glass,  leather,  and 
machinery.;  and  there  is  considerable  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  Anatria.  The  population  in  1869  was  16,324  ; 
but  in  1879  it  was  estimated  at  about  18,000,  with  a 
garrison  of  2000  men. 

The  aoaimt  name  of  the  town  wo  (Eni  Pom  or  (Enipontum,  of 
which  Innsbnjok  (Bridge  of  Inn)  is  the  Smiitn  eani«l«nt  It 
iwieived  town  privflogM  In  1M4  ftom  Duka  Otto  I.  of  Mer«n  ; 
barn  that  date  tin  iboat  1M6  it  <r««  fho  capital  of  the  Tyrole«» 
eoonts ;  and  sfter  tho  union  of  Tyrol  with  Aostri>  in  1888  it 
became  a  bvoorite  rwdence  of  the  emfticn.    In  \Wi  N*<uic« 
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of  Suumy  tnipriMd  and  took  Innsbniek,  almort  etptnring  th« 
fBperor  Clurla  7.,  to  Thorn  a  matiny  amontr  Uanrioc'a  traopi 
affoided  tima  for  a  but;  flight  In  the  war  of  u<  Spanish  raccss- 
sion,  and  again  in  th«  patriotic  Tjrolese  wars  at  tho  Iwcinning 
of  the  19th  centnry,  Innsbruck  saSered  scTcrely.  During  th«  com- 
metioiis  of  1848,  it  was  th*  temporary  rafoei  of  tho  emperor  far- 
diaaxuL 

DfKS  OF  COXJRT.  The  Inn«  of  Conrl  and  CIianceiT' 
are  volnntary  non-corporate  legal  Bociettes  seated  in 
London,  having  their  origin  about  the  end  of  the  1 3th  and 
the  commencement  of  the  14th  eentory. 

Dngdale  {Originet  Juridiciales)  states  that  tlTe  learned 
in  onr  laws  were  ancientljr  peraons  in  holy  orders,  the 
justices  of  the  king's  court  being  bishops,  abbots,  and  the 
like.  Bnt  in  1207  the  clergj  were  prohibited  by  canon 
from  acting  in  the  temporal  courts.  The  result  proving 
prejudicial  to  fhe  interests  of  the  community,  a  commission 
of  inquiry  was  issued  by  Edward  L  (1290),  and  this  was 
followed  up  (1292)  by  a  aecond  commission,  which  among 
other  things  directed  that  students  "  apt  and  eager  "  should 
be  brought  from  the  provinces  and  placed  in  proximity  to 
the  courts  of  law  now  fixed  by  Magna  Charta  at  Wfett- 
minster.  These  students  were  accordingly  located  in  what 
became  known  as  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancfry,  the 
latter  designated  by  Fortescue  (/><  Laiiciilia)  as  "  the  ear- 
liest settled  places  for  studenti  of  the  law,"  the  germ  of 
what  Sir  Edward  Coke  subsequently  spoke  of  as  our 
English  juridical  university.  In  these  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery,  thus  constituted,  and  corresponding  to  the 
ordinary  college,  the  students,  according  to  Fortescue,  not 
only  studied  the  laws  and  divinity,  bnt  further  learned  to 
dance,  sing,  and  play  instrumental  music,  "  so  that  these 
hostels,  being  nurseries  or  seminaries  of  the  court,  were 
therefore  called  Inns  of  Court" 

Stow  in  his  Survey  (1598)  says;  "  There  is  in  and  about 
this  city  a  whole  university,  as  it  were,  of  students, 
practisers  or  pleaders,  and  judges  of  the  laws  of  this  realm ;" 
and  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  several  societies,  fourteen 
in  number,  then  existing,  corresponding  nearly  with  those 
recognized  in  the  present  day,  of  which  the  Inns  of  Court, 
properly  so-called,  are  and  always  have  been  four,  namely, 
Linooln'i  Inn,  with  the  subordinate  Inns  of  Chancery, 
Fumival's  Inn  and  Thavie's  Inn ;  the  Inner  Temple,  with 
Clifford's  Inn  and  Clement's  Inn;  the  Hiddle  Temple, 
with  New  Inn;  and  Graift  Inn,  with  Staple's  Inn  and 
Barnard's  Inn.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  specified 
Serjeanti  Inn,  a  society  composed  solely  of  serjeants-at-law, 
which,  however,  ceased  to  exist  in  1S77.  Besides  the 
Inns  of  Chancery  above  enumerated,  there  were  others, 
such  as  Lyon's  Inn,  which  was  puUed  down  as  recently  ^a 
1868,  and  Scrope's  Inn  and  Chester  or  Strand  Inn,  spoken 
of  by  Stow,  which  have  long  been  removed,  and  the 
societies  to  which  they  belonged  have  disappeared.  The 
four  Inns  of  Court  stand  on  afeoting  of  complete  equality, 
no  priority  being  conceded  to  or  claimed  by  one  inn  over 
another.  Their  jurisdictions  and  privileges  are  equal, 
•nd  upon  afiairs  of  common  interest  the  benchers  of  the 
four  inns  meet  in  conference.  From  the  earliest  times 
there  has  been  an  interchange  of  fellowship  between  the 
four  houses ;  nevertheless  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Inn,  have  nudn- 
tatned  a  closer  alliance. 

lie .  members  of  an  Inn  of  Court  consist  of  benchers, 
barristers,  and  students.  The  benchers  are  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  inns,  and  are  composed  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers, designated  also  more  formally  "masters  of  the 
bench."  They  are  self-elected,  and  unrestricted  as  to 
numbers;  usually,  but  not  invariably,  a  member  of  an 
inn,  on  attaining  the  rank  of  queen's  counsel,  is  invited  to 
the  bench.  OUier  members  of  long  standing  are  also 
wpmonally  ehown,  but  no  memher  by  becopiing  •  queen's 


counsel  or  by  seniority  of  standing  acquires  the  right  ot 
being  nominated  a  bencher.  The  benchers  thus  elected' 
vary  in  number  from  twenty  in  Qray's  Inn  to  seventy 
and  upwards  in  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Inner  Temple. 
The  powers  of  the  benchers  are  practically  without 
limit  within  their  respective  societies ;  their  duties,  how- 
ever, are  restricted  to  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  the  concerns  of  the  iim,  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates as  students,  the  calling  of  them  to  the  bar,  end  the 
exercise  of  discipline  generally  over  the  members.  The 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  are  the  visitors  of  the  inns, 
and  to  them  alone  can  an  appeal  be  had  when  eithsr  of 
the  societies  refuses  to  call  a  member  to  the  bar,  or  to 
reinstate  in  his  privileges  a  barrister  who  has  been  dis- 
barred for  professional  or  other  misconduct.  The  meetings 
of  the  benchers  are  variously  denominated  a  "  parliament " 
in  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  a  "  pension  "  in  Gray's 
Inn,  and  a  "  council "  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  presiding  or 
chief  officer  is  the  treasurer,  one  of  the  benchers,  who  is 
elected  annually  to  that  dignity.  Other  benchers  fulfil  the 
duties  of  master  of  the  library,  master  of  the  walks  or 
gardens,  dean  of  the  chapel,  and  so  forth,  whUe  others  are 
readers,  whose  functions  are  referred  to  below.  Under 
the  term  barrister  are  included  generally  all  those  members 
of  an  Inn  of  Court  who,  after  due  probation,  and  being 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  called  to  that 
rank  by  die  benchers  of  the  inn  of  which  they  iiave  been 
students.  For  a  notice  of  these  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  Bxkbistiks  (voL  iiL  p.  894),  but  some 
further  details  respecting  their  connexion  with  these 
societies  may  be  fitly  given  here.  Each  inn  confers  this 
status  or  degree  on  its  own  members  only.  The  grade  of 
barrister  comprehends  the  attorney-general  and  solicitor- 
general  (appointed  by  and  holding  office  solely  at  the  will 
of  the  Government  of  the  day),  who  rank  as  the  heads  of 
the  profession,  queen's  counsel,  and  ordinary  piactitioneis, 
sometimes  technically  known  as  "utter  barristers."  There 
is  also  the  practitioner  "below  the  bar,"  the  lowest  in  the 
ranks  of  the  forensic  hierarchy,  who  limits  his  practice  to 
those  special  l>ranches  of  the  law  designated  pleading  and 
conveyancing,  and  is  precluded  by  the  fact  of  his  not  having 
been  "called"  from  appearing  in  conrt 

The  usages  of  the  different  inns  varied  somewhat  for- 
merly in  regard  hqth  to  the  term  of  probationary  student- 
ship enforced  and  to  the  procedure  involved  in  a  call  to  the 
bar.  In  the  present  day  complete  uniformity  is  observed 
in  all  respects,  the  entrance  examination,  the  eoune  of 
study,  and  the  examinations  required  to  be  passed  on  the 
'completion  of  the  curriculum  being  identical  and  common 
to  M  the  inns  alike.  When  once  called  to  the  bar,  the 
barrister  is  left  to  follow  his  own  will  in  regard  to  entering 
into  active  practice  or  with  respect  to  the  special  branch  of 
the  law  he  may  elect  to  pursue,  no  hindrance  beyond  pro- 
fessional etiquette  limiting  his  freedom  of  action  in  any 
way;  so  also  members  may  on  application  to  the  beochera, 
and  on  payment  of  arrears  of  dues  (if  any),  leave  the 
society  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  cease  altogether 
to  be  members  of  the  bar  Ukewisa  Barristers  tank  as 
esquires,  and  are  privileged  from  arrest  whilst  in  attend- 
ance on  the  superior  courts  and  on  circuit,  and  also  from 
serving  on  juries.  They  enjoy  unfettered  freedom  of 
speech,  though  this  confers  no  right  to  utter  slander.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  barrister  has  no  legal  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  fees,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  him  to 
enter  into  any  contract  for  payment  by  his  client  with 
respect 'to  litigation.  A  member  of  an  Inn  of  Court  re- 
tains his  name  on  the  lists  of  his  inn  for  life  by  means  of 
a  small  annual  payment  varying  from  £1  to  £5,  which  at 
one  or  two  of  the  inns  is  now  compounded  for  by  a  fixed 
■nin  taken  st  the  call  to  the  tiar.    A  distinctivv  dres*  m 
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worn  by  barristers  when  attending  tbe  eonrts,  consisting  of 
a  itoff-gown,  ezchangod  Cor  one  of  silk  when  tha  wearer 
lias  attaiced  the  lank^f  queen's  counsel,  both  classes  also 
baring  wigs  dating  in  pattern  and  material  from  the  IStli 
century.  Those  who  practise  below  the  bar  as  pleaders  or 
conveyancers  are  under  tlie  necessity  of  taking  out  a  cer- 
tificate, which  is  granted  for  one  year  only,  bat  is  renew- 
able, and  is  subject  to  a  small  payment  This  certificate 
is  issued  by  the  benchers  of  the  Ian  of  Conrt  of  which  the 
practitioner  is  a  member,  and  ia  given  to  those  only  who 
are  qualified  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Edward  III  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery,  based  on  •  the  collegiate  principle,  prospered 
under  the  supervision  and  protection  of  the  crown,  la 
1381  Wat  Tyler  invaded  the  Temple,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing century  (1460)  Jack  Cade  meditated  pulling  down  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  killing  the  lawyers.  It  would  appear, 
moreover,  that  the  inmates  of  the  inns  were  themselves  at 
times  disorderly  and  in  conflict  with  the  citizens.  Fortescue 
(area  1461)  describing  these  societies  thus  speaks  of  them : 
"  There  belong  to  the  law  ten  lesser  inns,  which  are  called 
the  Inni  of  Chancery,  in  each  of  which  there  are  one 
hundred  students  at  least,  and  in  some  a  far  greater 
number,  though  not  constantly  residing.  After  the 
students  have  made  eome  progress  here  they  are  admitted 
to  the  Inns  of  Court  Of  these  there  are  four,  in  the  least 
frequented  of  which  there  are  about  two  hundred  students. 
The  discipline  is  excellent,  and  the  mode  of  study  well 
adapted  lot  proficiency."  This  curriculum  had  probably 
existed  for  two  cantariea  before  Fortescue  wrote,  and 
eontinaed  to  be  enforced  certainly  down  to  the  time  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  (1498)  and  of  Chief  Justice  Dyer  (1637), 
and  yet  later  to  that  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  (1671).  From 
this  time,  however,  the  attorneys  were  gradually  closing 
the  doors  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  against  students  for  the 
bar;  and  these  preparatory  schools  of  law,  once  the  stepping 
stones  to  the  Inns  of  Court  (who  directed  their  studies)^ 
have  long  since  severed  their  relations  with  the  bar  and 
with  legal  education,  and  are  now  of  no  account  whatever 
in  connexion  with  ^he  law,  their  members  being  chiefly, 
though  not  entirely,  solicitors  meeting  solely  for  convivial 
purposes.  By  the  time  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (1629)  the 
custom  for  law  students  to  be  first  entered  to  an  Inn  of 
Chancery  before  being  admitted  to  an  Jnn  of  Conrt  had 
become  obsolete,  and  thenceforth  the  Inns  of  Chancery  have 
been  entirely  abandoned  to  the  attorneys.  Stow  in  his 
Survey  succinctly  points  out  the  conrse  of  reading  enforced 
at  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  says  that  the  Inns  of 
Conrt  were  replenbhed  partly  by  students  coming  from 
the  Inns  of  Chancery,  who  went  thither  from  the  nniver- 
sities  and  sometimes  immediately  from  grammar  schools ; 
and,  having  spent  some  time  in  studying  the  first  elements 
of  the  law,  and  having  performed  the  exercises  called 
"  bolts,"  "  moots,*  and  "  putting  of  cases,"  they  proceeded 
to  be  admitted  to,  and  become  students  in,  one  of -the  Inns 
of  Court  Here  continuing  for  the  space  of  seven  years  or 
thereabouts,  they  frequented  readings  and  other  learned 
exercises^  whereby,  growing  ripe  in  die  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  they  were,  by  the  general  consent  either  of  the 
benchers  or  of  the  readers  (who  down  to  1664  enjoyed  a 
special  privilege  in  this  respect),  called  to  the  degree  of 
barrister,  and  so  enabled  to  practise  in  chambers  and  at 
the  bar.  There  is  thus  abundant  -isvidence  that  ample 
provision  for  legal  study  was  formerly  made,  and  that  this 
continued  with  more  or  less  vigour  down  to  nearly  the 
eommencament  of  the  18th  century.  A  languor  similar  to 
that  which  affected  the  church  and  the  universities  then 
gradually  supervened,  until  the  fulfilment  of  the  merest 
forms  sufficed  to  confer  the  dignity  of  advocate  and  pleader. 
This  was  maintained  until  recent  jeait,  when  (from  1846} 


the  necessity  for  suitable  tniining  of  young  men  cspirin^ 
to  forensic  honours  has  again  became  recognized,  and  ateps 
have  been  taken  for  reviving  and  extending  the  ancient 
discipline  and  course  of  study,  bringing  them  .^to  harmony' 
with  modern  ideas  and  requirements. 

In  the  present  day  the  four  Inns  of  Court  have  combined 
in  framing  and  enforcing  regulations  having  for  their  end  a 
preliminary  or  matriculation  examination  prior  to  admission 
to  an  inn,  the  keeping  of  terms,  the  attendance  at  lectures 
and  private  classes,  and  finally  an  eznmiuation  preparatory 
to  the  call  to  the  bar,  which,  as  at  the  universities,  is 
divided  into  an  honour  and  a  simple  pass  examination,  the 
former  carrying  with  it  certain  studentships  of  some 
pecuniary  value  and  certificates  of  honour.  Ths  scope  uf 
the  examinations  is  tolerably  wide,  and  includes  juris- 
prudence (with  international  law,  public  and  private),  the 
Roman  civil  law,  constitutional  law  and  legal  history, 
common  law,  equity,  the  law  of  real  and  personal  property, 
and  criminal  law.  These  studies,  and  the  examinations 
consequent  upon  them,  are  superintended  and  controlled  by 
a  council  of  legal  education  consisting  of  twenty  bencbccs 
nominated  in  equal  numbers  by  each  inn,  and  by  a  psr- 
manent  committee  of  education  and  examination  consisting 
of  eight  members,  appointed  by  and  taken  from  the  oonacll 
itself.  A  body  of  examiners  has  been  likewise  constituted, 
whose  payment,  together  with  the  attendant  expense*  of 
the  council,  is  provided  for  by  annual  contributions,  in 
certain  fixed  proportions,  made  by  the  four  inna  The 
arrangements  in  force  would  appear,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  tentative  only,  several  attempts  having  been 
made  to  carry  out  a  more  systematic  scheme  of  education, 
to  be  developed  eventually  into  a  regular  legal  university. 
The  assistance  of  the  legislatnte  to  this  end  has  even  been 
sought,  bat  as  yet  without  result,  in  the  shape  of  a  statutory 
enactment  The  fees  payable  at  the  different  inns  vary 
from  £136,  lis.  lOd.  at  Gray's  Inn  to  £Ui,  Is.  3d.  at 
ihe  Middle  Temple.  These  sums  cover  all  expenses  from 
admission  to  an  inn  to  the  call  to  the  bar,  but  the  addit.:on 
of  tutorial  and  other  expenses  may  augment  the  cost  of  a 
barrister's  legal  education  to  jC400  or  £600.  Tho  period 
,of  study  prior  to  call  has  now  become  limited  to  twelve 
terms,  equivalent  to  about  three  years.  In  tho  case  ol 
solicitors,  however,  the  regulations  have  been  altered  lb 
1881  so  as  to  enatde  them  to  be  called  after  the  kpse  ol 
one  year. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  studies  pnreued  in  aocieiit 
times  ware  conducted  by  means  of  "  readings,"  "  moots," 
and  "  bolts."  The  readingi  were  from  the  very  first  deemed 
of  vital  importance,  and  were  delivered  in  the  halls  with 
much  cereinony ;  they  were  frequently  regarded  as  anthori- 
ties  and  cited  as  such  at  Westminster  in  argument  Some 
statute  or  section  of  a  statute  was  selected  for  analysin  and 
explanation,  and  its  relation  to  the  common  law  pointed 
out  Many  of'  these  readings,  dating  back  to  Edward  X, 
are  extant,  and  well  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  Eubjects 
and  the  exhaustive  and  learned  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  able,  experienced  men  upon  whom  this  dnty 
was  cast  The  function  of  "  reader  "  involved  the  holder 
in  very  weighty  expenses,  chiefly  by  reason.of  the  profuse 
hospitality  dispensed, — a  constant  and  splendid  table  being 
kept  during  the  three  weeks  and  three  days  over  which 
the  readings  extended,  to  which  were  invited  the  nobility, 
judges,  bishops,  the  officers  of  state,  and  sometimes  the 
king  himself.  In  1G88  the  readers  were  paid  dC200  for 
their  reading,  but  by  that  time  the  office  had  become  a 
sinecure.  In  the  present  day  the  readership  is  purely 
honorary  and  without  dutiea  The  privilege  fonnerly 
assumed,  by  the  reader  of  calling  to  Uie  bar  was  taken 
away  in  1664  by  an  order  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  the 
judges    Jfoott  were  exercises  of  tho  nature  of  fonnal  utga- 
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luanii  on  points  of  law  nisad  by  the  itndenta  and  Mmdiieted 
with  fflaeh  nra  under  the  saperrision  of  a  bencher  and  two 
barriatsn  sitting  as  judgai  in  the  halb  of  the  innik  BolU 
were  of  an  analogoos  character,  though  deemed  inferior  to 
maota,  Both  had  fallen  into  complete  dnnetnde  nntil 
lately,  when  the  eociety  of  Gray's  Inn  has  reTired  tnootings, 
it  is  nnderatood  with  some  success. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  inns  discrimination  was  exer- 
cised in  regsird  to  the  social  statns  of  candidate*  for  ad- 
mission to  them.  Feme,  a  writer  of  the  16th  oentory, 
referred  to  by  Dugdale,  states  that  none  were  admitted 
into  the  houses  of  court  except  they  were  gentlemen  of 
blood.  So  also  Pliny,  writing  in  the  1st  centnry  of  the 
Christian  era  (£<<<«r3,  ii.  ll),.says  that  before  hisdsyyoang 
men  even  of  the  highest  families  of  Home  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  practice  except  upon  the  introduction  of  some 
man  of  consular  rank.  Bat  he  goes  on  to  add  that  all 
barriers  were  then  broken  down,  everything  being  open  to 
everybody, — a  remark  quite  applicable  to  the  bar  of  England 
and  elsewhere  in  the  present  day.  It  may  here  be  noted 
that  no  dignity  or  title  confere  any  rauK  at  the  bar.  A 
privy  councillor,  a.  peer's  son,  a  baronet,  the  speaker  of 
the  HoDse  of  Commons,  or  a  knight, — all  rank  at  the  bar 
merely  according  to  their  legal  precedence.  Formerly 
orders  were  frequently  issued  lx>th  by  the  benchers  and  by 
the  crown  on  the  subject  of  the  dress,  manners,  morals, 
and  religiooa  obaerranees  of  students  and  memben.  No 
such  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  rabjeet  ia  now 
recognised  in  the  inns  of  court ;  and,  althouf^  Aer«  iaaome 
semblance  of  a  collegiate  discipline  maintained,  this  is  re- 
stricted to  the  dining  in  hall,  where  many  ancient  usages 
snrriTe,  and  to  the  cloung  of  the  gates  of  the  inna  at 
night 

Each  inn  maintains  a  chapel,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
preachers  and  other  clergy,  the  serrices  being  thone  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Inner  and  the  Middle 
Temple  have  joint  use  of  the  Temple  dtorch,  a  bbrie 
of  high  antiquity  and  much  dignity.  The  chapels  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  Oray's  Inn  are  also  Teiy  interesting. 
The  office  of  preacher  is  usually  filled  by  an  ecdesiastie  of 
learning  and  repute  dioeen  by  ijie  benchers.  The  principal 
fonctionaiy  of  this  rank  in  connexion  with  the  Temple 
chnrch  is,  however,  constitated  by  letters  patent  by  the 
crown  without  episcopal  institution  or  induction,  enjoying, 
Doverthelsss,  no  authority  independently  of  the  bencJien, 
He  bears  the  title  of  Master  of  the  Temple, 

It  has  already  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Forteaene, 
that  the  students  of  the  Inns  of  Conrt  learned  to  dance, 
ling,  and  play  instrumental  mosic ;  and  those  accomplish- 
ments found  exprssaion  no  donbt  in  the  "  masques "  and 
"revels"  for  which  the  societies  formerly  distinguished 
themselves,  especially  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's  Ion, 
These  entertainments  were  of  great  antiquity  and  much 
magnificence,  involving  very  considerable  expensai  Evelyn 
(Diary)  speaks  of  the  revels  at  the  Middle  Temple  as  an  old 
and  riotous  custom,  having  relation  neither  to  virtne  nor  to 
policy.  The  lost  revel  appears  to  have  been  held  at  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1734,  to  mark  the  occasion  of  the  elevation 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  to  the  woolsack.  The  pkys 
ind  masqnes  performed  wore  sometimes  repeated  elsewhere 
than  in  the  hall  of  the  inn,  especially  before  the  sovereign 
St  court,  A  master  of  the  revels  was  appointed,  commonly 
deeignated  Lord  of  Misnde,  whoso  authority  in  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  was  paramount.  Abundant  infor- 
mation as  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  these  entertainments 
has  come  down  to  us :  ono  of  the  festivals  is  minutely 
described  by  QerarJ  Leigh  in  his  Aeeedaui  of  Armorie, 
1812;  and  a  tradition  ascribes  the  first  pertormanoe  of 
Siakespeare's  Tvdfth  Kigki  to  a  revol  held  in  the  Middle 
temple  hall  in  Fcbroary  IGOl.     At  the  present  da^  so 


entertainments  are  given ;  excepting  on  very  rare  occasions, 
the  hospitality  of  the  inns  has  ceased  to  find  expreseion 
save  in  the  "  Grand  Day "  held  once  in  each  of  the  four 
terms,  when  it  is  customary  for'the  judges  and  ether  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  dine  with  the  benchers  (who  sit  apart 
from  the  barristers  and  students  on  a  dais  in  some  state), 
and  "Headers'  Feasts,"  on  both  which  occasions  extra  com* 
mona  and  wine  are  served  to  the  members  attending. 

The  buur  and  th«  Uiddlt  TmpU,  so  fir  a*  their  hUtorf  ca>  lie 
trae«l  hark,  have  alwiji  heon  toparate  sociatlM.  Fortncne,  writing 
betwMn  1461  aad  1470,  m&kei  no  alliuion  to  a  prsvious  jnnotion  a 
tli«  two  Inna  Dngdale  (1671)  ipcak^  of  the  Temple  aa  one  aociet;, 
and  statai  that  the  stadenti  so  incrca:cd  in  namW  that  at  length 
thay  divided  into  two  hodiea,  becoming  the  Inner  and  Uiddla 
Temple  RspeetiTely.  He  doaa  not,  howovcr,  giro  any  author!^  for 
thia  atatemont,  or  niralah  the  date  of  the  diviaion.  The  first  relwU* 
neation  of  the  Temple  as  an  inn  of  court  is  to  ho  found  in  tha 
Patim  LeUtn,  where,  nnder  date  yovombcr  1440,  the  Inner  Temple 
ia  apoke:i  o(  aa  a  college,  as  is  also  subsequently  the  lliddlo  Tcm^e. 
The  Temple,  as  the  name  would  serre  to  indicate,  was  tho  ccat  in 
England  of  the  famoua  monastio  order  known  as  Iho  Knights 
Tsmplan,  on  whoee  suppression  in  1313  it  faxci  with  other  of 
their  posMsaions  to  the  crown,  and  after  an  interval  of  como  year* 
to  tha  Knlghta  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  in  th« 
ralga  of  Edward  IIL  demised  the  mansion  and  its  surroundings  to 
eertaia  professon  of  the  oommon  law  who  camo  from  Thavie's  Inn. 
'Notwlthataadittg  the  destruction  of  the  muniments  of  tho  Temple 
bj  fln  or  bj  pt^ular  commotion,  sufficient  tc:timony  is  attainaols 
to  ahow  that  ia  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  the 
Tampla  had  baeoma  tha  roaidenoe  of  the  legal  communities  which 
have  ainca  maintained  there  a  permanent  footing.  The  tV70  cocictica 
eontinned  aa  taaanta  to  tha  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St  John  until 
the  diaaolntion  of  the  order  ia  1539  ;  they  then  became  the  Iceseea 
of  the  crown,  and  so  remained  until  1609,  when  James  L  made  a 
grant  by  lettara  patent  of  the  prcmisea  in  perpetuity  to  the  benchers 
of  tha  Taapeetiva  aocietiaa  on  a  yearly  payment  by  each  of  £10,  a 
payment  which  haa  long  ecased  to  be  made,  baring  been  bought  up 
la  the  laign  of  Charles  IL  In  this  grsnt  the  two  mna  ar«  desoribed 
aa  "the  Inaer  and  the  Middle  Temple  or  Kcw  Temple,"  and  as 
"  being  two  oat  of  those  four  colleges  the  most  famous  of  sll  Europe  " 
for  tha  atndy  of  tho  law.  Exoepting  the  chnreh,  nothing  now 
ramaina  of  the  edificea  belonging  to  the  Knights  TempUra,  the 
praasnt  buildings  having  been  almost  wholly  srocted  since  the  reign 
of  Qoeea  Elisabeth  or  arace  the  Oreat  Fire,  m  which  tha  m^cr  part 
of  tha  Inndr  Tsmpls  peridied.  The  church,  a  noble  structure,  haa 
baaa  la  tha  Jdat  ooeopation  of  tho  Inner  and  Uiddle  Teffipis  fh>m 
time  iumasamial, — tha  fcrmar  taking  the  southom  and  the  latter 
the  oorthara  halt  Tha  round  portion  of  the  church  was  consecrated 
ia  118S,  the  nave  or  choir  in  1240.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  oom- 
pleta  of  tha  four  remaining  round  churches  in  England,  and  is  built 
on  tha  plan  of  tha  chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jemsalem. 
Karrowly  aacaping  tha  ravages  of  the  fire  of  1666,  this  beautiltal 
building  remaiaa  to  thia  day  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
aariy  Gothis  areblteotnra  ia  Englaad,  and  ia  maiatained  in  the 
highest  order  in  rsapeet  not  merMV  to  the  adiBoa  Itaalfbut  to  tha 
aarvieas  eondnotad  vithla  its  walia  la  former  timea  the  lawyers 
awaltad  their  eliaata  for  oonanltation  in  the  Eonnd  Church,  aa 
similarly  tha  ae^eanta-at-law  ware  acouatomed  to  reaort  to  8t 
Panl'a  Cathadial,  whan  each  aeijaant  had  a  pillar  assigned  him. 

The  /atwr  TimvU,  eomprahending  a  half,  parliament  ehamber, 
library  ^d  other  Wldinga,  oooupiaa  the  ait«  c(  die  aaebnt  maasloa 
of  tha  Zai^ts  Templars,  built  aoout  the  year  1240,  and  has  from 
time  to  time  bean  mors  or  less  re-erected  and  extended,  tha  most 
recant  chaagaa  tathia  direction  dating  ttom  1870,  when  the  present 
handaoma  range  of  bnildin^  including  a  sow  dining  hall,  was  com- 
pleted. Tha  Ubiaiy  owaa  ita  aziatanee  to  'William  Petyt,  keeper  ol 
the  Tower  Beoorda  in  tha  time  of  Queen  Anna,  who  was  aJso  a 
benefactor  to  tha  library  of  the  Uiddle  Temple.  The  greatest 
addition  by  sift  was  made  by  the  Baron  Uaserea  la  ]&2a.  The 
Bumber  of  voTumea  now  in  tha  library  ia  30,000,  arran{^d  ia  cuit- 
aUa  rooma  adjoining  the  hall.  Of  the  inna  of  Chancery  belonciag 
to  tha  Inaer  Teiaple  CliffanCt  TJm  was  anciently  the  town  residcnca 
of  the  Banna  Clifford,  and  wu  demised  in  1346  to  a  body  of 
atudenta  of  the  law.  CUmtnft  I»n  was  an  Ina  of  Chancery  bdfore 
the  relsa  of  Edward  IT.,  taking  its  name  from  the  parish  church 
of  St  Uement  Daaea,  to  which  it  had  formerly  belonged. 

Tha  Middl*  TtrnfU  yoaassan  in  its  hall  one  of  tha  most  stately 
and  intaraatiag  of  axiatiag  Eliaabathaa  atructnrea,  Commeaoed  in 
1662,  nnder  ua  anapioaa  of  tha  leaned  Plowdaa,  thea  treaanrer, 
it  waa  aot  oomplsted  until  1S72,  the  richly  carved  scrsea  at  the  east 
and  in  the  atyle  of  tiia  Reaaisaaaea  being  put  up  three  years  later, 
in  1675.  The  idea  long  oommonly  received  that  tho  screen  t.'s3 
coaatmctad  of  timber  takaa  from  ahips  of  tha  Spanish  Armada  (150S> 
ia  therefor*  baaeleaa  The  noble  edifice,  which  through  many  viciasi- 
tndss  ef  Are  and  popular  tunnlt  has  beea  preeerved  unaltered  t« 
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the  praaent  day,  hu  been  tbe  aeene  of  namerou  Ustotio  ineidenti, 
DotaDly  the  entertainments  given  within  ita  wallah  resal  and  other 
penonagea  from  Qneen  Elizabeth  downwarda.  Tbe  iiorary,  which 
now  eontaina  28,000  Tolumea,  dates  ita  origin  from  1841,  when 
Robert  Ashley,  a  member  of  the  aooietry,  bequeathed  his  collection 
of  booVs  In  all  classes  of  liteiatnre  to  the  inn,  together  with  a  large 
snm  of  money ;  other  benefactors  were  Ashmole  (the  antiqnaty), 
William  Fetyt  (a  benefactor  of  the  Inner  Temple),  and  Lonl 
StowelL  From  1711  to  1828  the  library  was  givatly  neglected ; 
few  works  wen  added  either  br  preaentation  or  pnrchaae,  and  many 
of  the  most  ecarce  and  Taloable  were  loat.  The  present  handaome 
library  bnilding,  which  standa  apart  from  the  hall,  waa  completed 
in  1881,  the  Prince  of  Wales  attending  the  inangontion  eaiemony 
on  October  81st  of  that  year,  and  beoomin^j  k  member  and  bencher 
of  the  society  on  the  occasion.  The  USS.  u  the  colleotion  are  few 
in  namber,  and  of  no  special  ralne.  In  cinl,  canon,  and  inter- 
national law,  as  also  in  diTinity  and  ecclesiaatical  history,  the 
library  ia  Tery  rich  ;  it  contains  also  some  cnrions  works  on  witch- 
craft  and  dcmonolozy.  There  ia  but  one  Inn  of  Chancery  connected 
with  the  Uiddle  Temple,  that  of  Jftvi  In»,  which,  according  to 
Dngdale,  was  formed  by  a  society  of  students  pnTionsly  settled  at 
St  George's  Inn,  situated  near  St  Sepnlchre's  Chnich  withont  Kew- 
gata  ;  but  the  date  of  thia  transfer  is  not  known. 

Jiincoln't  Inn  stands  on  the  sits  Partly  of  an  episoopal  palace 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  IIL  by  Balph  Kerill,  oishop  ol  Chi- 
chester and  chancellor  of  England,  and  Mrtly  of  •  nligioai  honaa, 
called  Black  Friara  House,  in  Holbom,  In  tn*  reign  of  Sdwaid  IL, 
Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  possessed  the  place,  which  from  him 
aoqnixed  the  name  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  probably  becoming  an  Inn  ot 
Court  abon  after  his  death  (in  1310),  though  of  its  existence  aa  a 
place  of  legal  atudy  theia  ia  little  anthentio  record  until  the  time 
of  Henry  vl.  (1121),  to  which  date  the  existing  mnnimenta  reach 
back.  The  fee  simple  of  the  inn  wonld  appear,  hvwerer,  to  hare 
remained  rested  in  ue  sea  of  Chichester ;  and  it  waa  not  until  1580 
that  the  society  which  for  centnriea  had  oo^pied  the  ins  as 
tenants  aci^uiTea  the  absolute  ownership  of  it  The  old  hall,  built 
about  1608,  atill  remains  (and  ia  temponrily  nied  as  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  High  Court  of  Justical  bat  has  giren  place  to  a 
modern  stmciur*  designed  by  Philip  Hfrdviek,  B.A.,  which,  along 
with  the  buildings  containing  the  tibtmry,  waa  completed  in  1846, 
the  Queen  attending  the  inanguratian  ceremony  (October  IS),  The 
chapel,  built  after  tile  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  waa  eonaacrated  in 
1823.  The  library— as  a  collection  of  lawbooks  the  moat  complete 
in  the  country — owsa  ita  fonndation  to  a  be^hest  of  John 
Nothersale,  a  member  of  the  society,  in  11(7,  and  la  the  oldeat  of 
the  existing  libraties  in  the  metropolis.  Yarioua  entriea  in  the 
records  of  ue  inn  relate  to  the  libisry,  and  notably  in  1808,  when 
an  effort  waa  made  to  extend  the  ooUection,  and  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  maater  of  the  libniy  (an  ofica  now  held  in  annnal  rota- 
tion by  each  bencher)  waa  made.  .  The  library  has  been  much 
enriched  by  donations  and  by  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  collec- 
tions of  books  on  special  subjects.  It  includes  also  an  extenaiTe 
and  ralnable  series  of  USS.,  the  whole  oomprehending  48,000 
Tolumes.  The  Inns  of  Chancery  affiliated  to  Lincoln'!  Inn  are 
Tharie's  Inti  and  Fumiral's  Inn.  ThmUt  Inn  waa  a  leaidence  of 
students  of  the  Isw  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  mentioned 
iy  Fortescue  u  baring  been  one  of  the  lesser  houses  of  Uncoln'a 
Inn  for  some  centuriea.  It  thua  continued  down  to  1768,  when  the 
inn  was  aold  by  the  benchers,  and  thenceforth  it  caaaad  to  hare  any 
character  aa  a  place  of  legal  education,  ^ammirt  Inn  became  the 
resort  of  students  about  the  year  1408,  and  waa  ]iurcliaaed  by  the 
society  of  linooln's  Inn  in  1547.  In  1817  the  inn  was  reboSi  bat 
from  that  date  it  has  ceased  to  exist  aa  a  legal  community. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Oray'i  Im  ia  of  leas  anti- 
quity than  the  other  Inns  of  Court.  The  exact  date  of  ita  be- 
coming the  residence  of  lawyen  ia  not  known,  though  it  waa  so 
occupied  before  the  year  1170,  and  there  ia  abundant  eridenoe  of  ita 
exiatenoe  as  an  Ion  of  Court  after  that  date.  The  inn  standa  upon 
the  site  of  the  manor  of  Fortpoole,  belonging  in  ancient  timea  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul's,  but  subaequently  the  property  of 
the  noble  family  of  Orey  de  Wilton  and  STentoally  of  the  crown, 
from  which  a  grant  of  the  manor  or  inn  waa  obtained,  many  yean 
since  discharged  from  an^  rent  or  payment  The  hall  of  the  inn 
is  of  handsome  design,  aimilar  to  the  Middle  Temple  hall  in  ita 
general  character  and  arrangements,  and  waa  oompleted  about  the 
year  1680.  The  chapel,  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  hjJl,  has, 
notwithstanding  its  antiqoity,  bat  little  now  to  leoommend  it  to 
notice,  being  small  and  inngnifloant,  and  lacking  anhitaotnral 
features  of  any  kind.  The  library,  including  about  lS,000roluniea, 
contains  a  smsll  bat  important  collection  of  1IS&  and  misssls,  and 
also  Bome  Talnabie  worka  on  dirinity.  Little  ia  known  of  the 
origin  or  early  history  of  the  library,  though  mention  is  incidentally 
made  of  it  in  the  society's  records  in  the  18th  snd  17th  centuries. 
The  gardens,  laid  out  abont  16(7,  it  is  beliered  under  the  auapioaa 
of  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the  aociety, 
continue  to  this  day  aa  then  planned,  though  witbsome  curtailment 
wring  to  the  erection  of  Mditioni4  bnudinn  in  recent  yean. 


Among  many  curioui  eastoms  maintained  in  this  inn  ia  that  of 
drinking  a  toast  on  jpand  days  "  to  the  glorious,  piona,  and 
immortal  memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  Of  the  apeeial  drenm- 
atancaa  originating  thia  diaplay  of  loyalty  there  is  no  record.  The 
Inns  of  Chancery  connected  with  Qray'a  Inn  are  Staple's  aal 
Barnard's  Inns.  StapU't  Inn  wu  an  Inn  of  Chancery  in  tbe  reign 
of  Henry  T.,  and  is  probabl]r  of  yet  earlier  date.  Readings  and 
moots  were  obserred  nere  with  reenlsrity.  Sir  Simoods  d'Ewes 
mentions  attending  a  moot  in  February  1824.  BamartTt  /nn, 
anciently  designated  Uaekworth  Inn,  waa  an  Inn  of  ChanoeiT  in 
the  nign  of  Henry  TI.  It  wu  thAi  and  still  is  held  of  tiie  dean 
and  chapter  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  a  fine  of  £1400  is  payable  ereiy 
fourteen  years. 

The  Ein^t  Jnjii,  DtMin,  tbe  legal  achool  in  Ireland, 
corresponds  closely  to  the  English  Inns  of  Court,  and  ia  in 
many  respects  in  nnison  with  them  in  its  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  students  into  the  society,  and  to 
the  degree  of  harriater-at-law,  as  also  in  tlie  scope  of  the 
examinations  enforced,  though  nn  final  examination  is  now 
required  for  call  to  the  bar.  Of  the  twelve  terms  required 
to  be  kept,  however,  by  a  student,  four  mnst  be  spent  at 
an  Inn  of  Court  in  London,  admission  to  which  is  obtained 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  exempt  from  stamp  dnty,  on  the 
certificate  of  the  under  treasurer  that  such  duty  has  been 
paid  in  Ireland.  Until  lately  two  years  were  required  to 
be  thn^  passed  in  London, — the  stipulation  dating  as  far 
back  as  1S42  (33  Henry  VIIL  c.  3).  Down  to  1866  the 
course  of  education  pursued  at  the  King's  Inns  differed 
from  the  English  Inns  of  Court 'in  that  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  legal  profession  as  attorneys  and  solicitors 
carried  on  their  studies  with  those  aspiring  to  the  higher 
grade  of  the  bar  in  the  same  building  under  a  professor 
specially  appointed  for  thia  purpose, — herein  following  the 
nsage  anciently  prevailing  in  the  Inns  of  Chancery  in 
London,  which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  has  long  sines 
fallen  into  desuetude.  This  arrangement  was  put  an  end 
to  by  the  statute  29  &  30  Vict  c.  84.  The  origin  of 
the  King's  Inns  riay  be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
L,  when  a  l^al  society  designated  Collett's  Inn  was 
established ;  but,  being  situated  without  the  walls  of  tlio> 
city,  the  inn  was  destroyed  by  an  insurrectionary  band.  In 
the  leign  of  Edward  IIL  Sir  Robert  Preston,  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer,  gave  up  his  residence  within  the  city  to  the 
legal  body,  which  then  took  the  name  of  Preston's  Inn, 
where  for  two  eentnries  the  study  of  the  law  was  pursued 
and  a  collegiate  discipline  maintained.  In  1642  the  land 
and  buildings  known  as  Preston's  Inn  were  restored  to  th» 
family  of  the  original  donor,  and  in  the  same  year  Henry 
Vni  granted  the  monastery  of  Friars  Preachers  for  the 
nse  of  the  professors  of  the  law  in  Ireland.  In  consequence 
of  this  grant  the  legal  body  removed  to  the  new  site,  and 
thenceforward  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Inns. 
Posseanon  of  this  property  having  been  resumed  by  the 
Oovemment  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1742),  and 
the  present  Four  Courts  erected  thereon,  a  large  apace  of 
ground  at  the  top  of  Henrietta  Street  was  purchased  by 
the  society,  and  Uie  existing  hall  built  in  the  year  1800. 
The  library,  nambering  over  60,000  volnmes,  with  a  few 
MSS.,  is  housed  in  buildings  spedally  provided  in  the  year 
1831,  and  is  open,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  society, 
but  also  to  strangers  tipon  proper  introduction.  The 
collection  is  not  entirely  legal,  bnt  comprises  all  kinds  of 
literattir&  It  is  based  ptindpaUy  npon  a  pnrcluse  made 
in  1787  of  the  large  and  valuable  library  of  Mr  Justice 
Robinson,  and  is  maintained  chiefly  by  an  annualpayment 
made  from  the  Consolidsted  Fund  to  the  society  in  lien  of 
the  right  to  receive  copyright  works  which  was  conferred 
by  the  Act  of  1801  (41  George  IIL  c.  107),  bnt  abrogated 
in  1836  (6  4  7  Wia  IV.  c.  107^,  In  discipUne  and 
professional  etiquette  the  members  of  the  bar  in  Ireland 
differ  but  little  from  their  English  brethren.  The  aamo 
styU  of  coetume  is  enforced,  the  same  gradations  <d  rank — 
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•Uoniey-general,  aolicitor-genera],  qneen'*  coansel,  and  ordi- 
nary bMTUten — being  found.  Ther*  are  also  Mijesnti-«t- 
Uw  limited,  however,  to  three  in  nnmber,  and  designated 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  aegeant;  and,  nnlike  their  Engliih  brethren, 
these  are  not  aa  yet  in  conne  of  extinction.  The  King's 
Inns  do  not  provide  chambers  for  bnsinesi  purposes ;  there 
is  consequently  no  a^regation  of  counsel  in  certain  locali- 
ties, aa  is  the  case  in  London  in  the  Inns  of  Conrt  and 
their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  corporation  known  as  the  faaUty  of  Advocates  in 
Edinburgh  corresponds  with  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London 
and  the  King's  Inns  in  Dublin  (see  Advocate  voL  L  p. 
178).  The  constitution  of  the  faculty  differs  in  many 
respects,  however,  from  the  Eng^h  and  Irish  sooisties. 
There  is  no  resemblance  to  the  qnasi-collegiate  discipline 
and  the  usages  and  customs  prevailing  in  an  Inn  of  Court. 
There  is  no  goveraing  body  similar  to  the  benchers.  The 
presidont  is  elected  by  general  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
advocates,  and  is  designated  dean  of  faculty.  Until  a 
recent  date  no  precedence  excepting  that  of  the  lord  advocate 
(who  performs  many  of  the  duties  of  the  attorney-general 
in  England),  the  dean  of  faculty,  and  the  solicitor-general 
was  recognized.  Now  these  officers  and  the  ex-law-officers 
of  the  crown  obtain  patents  as  queen's  connseL  The 
faculty  is  possessed  of  a  hall  and  extensive  library  bnild- 
ittgs  sitoated  beneath  and  adjoining  the  Parliament  Honae, 
which  have  been  much  added  to  in  the  present  century. 
The  body  regulates  all  matters  connected  with  admission 
to  its  ranks. 

Advocates  are  not  required  to  pass  any  portion  of  their 
studentship  in  London,  as  is  the  case  widi  members  of  the 
Irish  inn.  On  the  other  hand,  advocates  of  the  Seottiah  ] 
bar  desiring  to  change  the  scene  of  their  piofe«ional 
labours  to  the  English  metropolis  derive  no  advantage  aa 
such  (excepting  when  pleading  in  appeals  at  the  bar  Ot  the 
House  of  Lords  and  in  cases  before  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  privy  council),  but  have  to  pass  through  the  ordinary 
curriculum  of  the  English  atndent  before  acquiring  the 
necessary  status ;  and  in  like  manner  an  English  or  Irish 
barrister  seeking  admission  to  the  Scottish  bar  must  go 
through  the  conrse  prescribed  by  the  faculty. 

^  ^lUXorUiti. — ToTiMaa»,DtZatiJibutLtpti)ijlntlim,ijjLMlDIM, 
1825  ;  Dogdmls,  Origma  JuridieiaU*,  2d  mL,  1(71 :  torn,  Julau  ijf 
England,  lSM-«4,  8  tsU  ;  Herlwrt,  jlntiiuaii$^aulnn$qrvturl, 
1801 ;  Psutx,  Miliary  of  On  Iiuu  tf  Court,  1848 ;  Bapiiti  of  .the 
CommissionerB  sppointed  to  inqnire  into  the  Inns  of  Conrt  ind 
Chanoery,  IStS  ;  Bill,  Stiiamt't  Ovidt  ta  t\t  Bar,  1878 :  Stow, 
Swrtiy  of  London  and  Wntmintltr,  by  Btrm,  17S4-6 ;  Kicholi, 
Pngnnacf  SlaaitAand  ^amtt  I.;  L»a»,Stui»KC»0%iid*tkroug\ 
TAncoln'i  Inn,  2d  ed.,  1805;  apilabniy,  Linailn't  Jim,  vtA  an 
Aetmnd  o/OuLibraty,  2d  od.,  1873  ;  Donthwaita,  Netf  Uhulntit* 
^  Ou  Biliary  and  Antitpritu$  of  Orai'tlKn,  1878;  Auton  LtUtn, 
1872 ;  Xaw  Magatini,  1869-80 ;  QuarUrtp  JUfiaw,  Oetobw  1871 ; 
Cow*],  Zaa  Dietianary,  1727;  Duhigo,  BiMory  tf  tk*  fEaf** 
baa  M  iTtUaid,  1808 ;  Hscksv,  PnMi*  cfOu  Court  oT  Smlon, 

i87».'  (J.  aw.) 

TNCCITLATION'.    See  SMitL-Pox. 

INOWBAZLAW(9U7),ancisntlyJnng-BresIan,iheehief 
town  of  a  circle  in  the  government  district  of  Bromberg,  is 
ntnated  on  an  eminence  in  the  moet  fertile  part  of  the 
Fmasian  province  of  Posen,  26  miles  south-east  of  the  town 
of  Bromberg.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  local  court,  and  has  seve- 
ral churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  gymnasium.  Iron-founding 
(he  manufacture  of  machinery,  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle 
and  country  produce  are  carried  on.  In  the  vicinity  are 
important  salt  works  and  a  sulphur  mine,  and  since  1876 
there  has  been  a  brine  bath  establishment  within  the  town. 
Inowraxla w  is  mentioned  as  ear^  as  1 1 85,  and  appear*  seve- 
ral times  in  the  mediaval  history  of  the  Teutonic  knightly 
order.  The  population  in  1870,  including  the  garrison  and 
the  neighbouring  Orostnow,  was  9147, 
^JN<)n£9T,    SeeCoBoiraB, 


INQUISITION,  Thi,  is  the  name  usually  given  to 
that  organization  which  was  established  in  Spain  in  the 
19th  century  for  the  detection  and  soppression  of  heresy. 
The  "  Holy  Office,"  as  it  was  styled,  was,  however,  only 
the  development  of  a  system  which,  in  the  hands  of  the 
preaching  orders,  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ISth  century;  and  this  in  tarn  did  but  enforce  anew  the 
old  view  that  the  church  is  bound  to  correct  all  immorality 
or  misbelief.  The  subject  has  therefore  three  distinct 
periods : — (1)  the  treatment  of  heresy  and  vice  before  the 
13th  century ;  (2)  the  Dominican  Inquisition,  dating  tfom 
the  council  of  Toulouse  in  1229  ;  (3)  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, which  began  in  1480.  The  second  and  third  periods  . 
express  a  different  principle  from  that  which  guided  the 
fint ;  for  the  earlier  inquiry  into  heresy  or  vice  was  a  part 
of  the  episcopal  functions,  while  the  second  period  sprang 
out  of  the  anti-episcopal  and  anti-feudal  revival  c^  the 
preaching  orders,  and  the  third  went  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  centralised  monarchy  in  Spain,  and  its  daims  to 
a  political-reUgious  supremacy  in  Europe.  '  The  first  was 
not  directed  against  any  special  heresy ;  the  second  was 
called  forth  by  the  Albigensian  movement,  and  the  literary 
and  artiktic  Independence  of  southern  France ;  the  third 
expressed  the  views  of  Spanish  orthodoxy  in  its  struggle 
with  Jew  and  Moor;  and,  when  that  contest  was  done,  it 
attacked  Protestantism,  becoming,  in  union  with  the 
Jesuits,  the  fighting  power  of  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the 
16th  oentnry.  The  original  episcopal  Inquisition  never 
forgave  its  more  vigorous  and  better  organized  successor ; 
the  Spanish  Office  was  nowhere  introduced  without  a 
atmggle,  but  the  Reformation  left  episcopacy  almost 
powerless  in  northern  Europe,  while  in  the  south  the 
renewed  and  aatoeratie  papacy  discouraged  the  independ- 
enee  of  bishops,  and  trusted  itself  mainly  to  the  order  ot 
Jesns  and  the  Holy  Office. 

The  Inquisition  was  an  outcome  of  that  deure  for  safety 
in  the  truth  which  distinguishes  Christianity  from  most 
other  forms  of  &itL  If  men  feel  safe^  they  charitably 
wish  others  to  be  also  safe, — hence  missionary  heroisms; 
they  fear  whatever  may'  endanger  their  safety,  and  long 
to  clear  it  away, — hence  persecution ;  they  argue  that  if 
they  make  a  convert  they  save  a  soul,  and  if  not  that 
the  stiff  unbeliever  is  too  dangerous  to  be  left, — whence 
come  imprisonments  and  the  stake.  So  long  as  church 
and  state  were  distinct,  the  heretic  simply  forfeited  his 
privilsges  as  a  member  of  a  religions  body ;  but  when 
state  and  church  became,  in  theory-at  least,  conterminous, 
this  process  availed  no  longer,  and  the  heretic  had  to  be 
put  away  by  the  state,  wbQe  the  church  became  ever 
more  industrious  in  seeking  out  error.  Kot^ ,  in  religious 
matters,  men  have  alwaya  tried  to  make  things  easier  by 
multiplying  diffienhies ;  they  secure  safety  by  exact  state- 
ment and  minute  definition.  Creeds  and  formularies  cease 
to  be  symbols  of  a  general  consent,  and  become,  instead, 
tests  of  orthodoxy.  And  though,  in  theory,  the  church 
was  as  anxions  for  tbie  moral  purity  aa  for  the  light  faith 
of  her  members,  the  mor^  questions  were  presently  eclipsed 
by  the  dogmatic  ;  chnrch  diiMipIine  judged  conduct  lightly, 
while  it  controlled  opinion  with  an  iron  hand. 

1.  Ttu  germ  of  the  loqnisition  lies  in  the  duty  of  search- 
ing out  and  correcting  error  entmsted  to  the  deacons  in 
the  early  churches,  '^e  promise  in  the  Anglican  Ordinal 
that  the  priest  will  be  "ready  with  all  faithful  diligence 
to  banish,  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines  contrary  to  Qod's  word  "  is  a  pale  reflexion  ot 
this  ancient  charge.  The  episcopacy  thus  providing  the 
instruments,  the  temporal  power  soon  offered  to  enforce  the 
sentences  of  the  chnrch :  the  edicts  of  Constantino  and 
his  successors  now-  began  that  double  system  which,  by 
ordaining  that  lieretics  shoold  be  dtalt  with  &A.t^  .2^'' 
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iiowCa/t,  by  the  secukr  atva,  enaUed  the  church  to  aehievo 
her  object  without  dipping  her  own  hands  in  blood. .  Thus, 
about  316,  Conttantine  inaed  an  edict  condemning  the 
Donatists  to  lose  their  goods;  and  in  382  Tfaeodosins 
declared  the  Maniclueans  guilty  of  death,  and  confiscated 
their  goods.  Later  on,  in  769,  we  learn  in  the  capitularies 
of  Charles  the  Great  that  each  bishop  must  vuit  all  his 
"Faroechia,"  or  diocese,  teach  truth,  correct  morals,  see 
that  the  clergy  hold  the  right  faith,  and,  on  the  Saxon 
border,  stop  the  use  of  any  pagan  rites.  Charles  the 
Bald  in  811  orders  the  Jbishops  to  preach  and  confirm  the 
people,  and  to  inquire  into  and  correct  their  errors,  "nt 
_  pppuli  errata  iaquirant  et  corrigant"  In  this  inquisition, 
as  in  other  matters,  the  church  long  felt  the  impress  of  the 
organising  power  of  Charles  the  Great;  it*h6lped  forwards 
the  episcopal  dominance  in  the  9  th  and  10th  centuries. 
Still,  it  claimed  no  special  authority,  and  its  action  was  Tery 
partial,  and  dependent  on  the  temper  and  energy  of  each 
particular  bishop.  Sometimes  it  was  raised  into  activity 
by  some  bolder  morement  of  independence,  as  when  in 
Italy  ia  the  llth  ceqtury  the  bishops  attacked  the  Patarinea^ 
under  the  impnlseof  Hildebrand,  or  as  when  it  was  used  as 
an  implement  f&r  the  reduction  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Milan  under  the  papal  authority. 

2.  But  when  a  time  of  new  life  came  to  Europe  early  in 
the  13th  century,  and  orthodoxy  was  threatened  by  the 
brilliant  speculations  of  sonthem  France,  a  great  reviral  in 
the  church  met  the  independent  movement  outside,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Preaching  Friara  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
relations  between  religion  and  the  world.  Then,  as  in  later 
days,  the  "  Renaissance  shook  off  many  restrainto,  the  good 
with  the  bad  ";  and  art  went,  with  religious  speoiUation  and 
moral  licence.  The  action  of  the  new  orden,  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  inquisitorial  system,  wos  directed  almost 
entirely  against  opinions,  and  moral  questions  were  left 
on  one  side.  To  this  period  we  owe  the  technical  use 
of  the  terms  Inquisitor  and  Inquisition.  Hitherto  they 
lud  signified,  specially  in  France,  officers  inquiring  into 
matters  of  taxation ;  henceforth  they  are  applied  to  the 
more  ominous  inquiry  into  orthodoxy.  At  the  council  of 
Tours  in  1163,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  UL,  the  title 
of  Inquisitor  was  first  applied  in  this  sense ;  and,  at 
the  council  of  Toulouse  in  1229,  the  apostolical  legate 
"  mandavit  ijtquuiticmem  fieri  contra  hieratioos  suspectos  de 
haeretica  pravitate."  But  the  thing  was  far  older  than  the 
name.  In  1181  the  synod  of  Verona  cuiaed  all  heretics 
and.theur  riieltenrs,  ordered  relapsed  persons  to  be  handed 
over-to  the  secular  arm  for  capital  punishment,  confiscated 
their  property,  and  clearly  indicated  that  thft  new  Inquisition 
would  go  far  beyond  ^o  older  episcopal  function.  The 
synod  did  not  hesitate  to  threaten  easy-going  bishops, 
urging  them  to  more  frequent  and  more  searching  visita- 
tions, standing  ov&r  them  as  a  superior  power.  And  hence- 
forward InquiMtion  becomes  more  systematized,  with  papal 
not  episcoiwl  authority  ;  it  was  developed  by  those  three 
masterful  pontiffs.  Innocent  IIL  (119&-1S16),  Gregory  IX. 
(1227-1211),  and  Innocent  IV.  (1243-1261),  who  all,  re-, 
garding  the  supremacy  of  Rome  as  the  keystone  of  society, 
ckimed  authority  over  men's  souls  and  bodies,  above  the 
authority  of  prince  or  bishop.  Thus,  soon  after  his 
accession.  Innocent  IIL  sent  two  Cistercians,  Guy  and 
Begnier,  to  visit  the  dioceses  of  southern  France  and  Spain, 
"to  catch  and  kill  the  little  foxes,"  the  Woldensiana, 
Cathtri,  and  Fatarines,  to  whose  tails  were  fastened  fire- 
brands to  bum  up  Ithe  good  com  of  the  faithful  The 
bishops  and  lay  authorities  were  iostracted  to  give  all  help ; 
a  new  power,  with  special  papal  authorization,  had  come 
in,  and  would  interfere  wi^h  every  bishop  in  his  diocese, 
rouse  new  activity  in  the  aid  system,  and  also  act  inde- 
pendently OS  a  now  engine  of  inquiry. 


Similarly,  in  1203,  Innocent  III. sent  Feter  of  Castelnaa 
and  Ralph,  two  Cistercians  of  Fontevrault,  to  preach  down 
the  Albigensian  heresy ;  and  when  persuasion  availed  little 
he  added  to  them  Amauld,  abbot  of  Fontevrault,  and  named 
the  three  his  apostolical  legates,  ordering  them  to  deal  more 
sharply  with  the  heretics.  The  murder  of  Feter  (hencefor- 
ward styled  St  Feter  Martyr)  in  1209  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  that  cmel  and  disastrous  war,  the  crusade  of  Simon  of 
Montfort  against  the  Albigensiana.  But  little  success 
attended  the  effort  of  these  earlier  Inquisitors  till  they  wers 
joined  by  the  too  famous  Castilian  Dominic,  who,  having 
in  I2I5  accompanied  the  bishop  of  Toulouse  to  Rome,  laid 
before  the  pope  a  scheme  for  a  new  order  of  preaching 
friars,  whose  special  function  should  be  the  overthrow  of 
heresy;  Innocent  IIL  approved  the  order  in  1216,  and 
Honorius  IIL  confirmed  it  in  1216.  It  spread  swiftly 
through  Europe,  and  the  charge  of  the  Inquisition  was  soon 
entrosted  almost  entirely  to  it  Hitherto  there  had  been 
no.  regular  tribunal;  now,  as  the  war  in  southern  France 
went  on  and  the  strife  became  more  fierce,  a  stricter 
organization  was  introduced.  While  the  strong  current  of 
independent,  opinion  was  being  stemmed  in  Italy,  Fro- 
vence,  France,  and  Spain,  the  resistance  gave  compactness 
to  the  new  system.  St  Dominic  established  three  orders — 
(1)  his  friars,  (2)  a  female  order,  and  (3)  the  "Militia  of 
Christ,"  an  order  of  laymen,  married  chiefly  and  noble,  who 
became  the  working  force  of  the  inquisitorial  system ;  they 
were  also  styled  "  the  Familiars  of  the  Holy  Ofiicei" 

It  is,  however,  to  Gregory  IX.  that  the  Inquisition  owes 
its  definite  form.  In  the  synod  of  Toulouse  in  1229  it  was 
agreed  that  each  bishop  should  appoint  one  priest,  and  one, 
two,  three,  or  even  more  laymen,  to  inquire,  under  oath  and 
with  much  secrecy,  into  heresy.  In  1231  the  Dominicans 
were  specially  entrusted  with  the  iuquisitorial  oCSce  in 
Tonloose.  From  their  tribnnal  there  was  no  appeal  to  thj 
bishop,  who  fell  into  the  background,  all  appeals  beiny 
directed  to  Rome  alone.  To  this  end  Urban  IV.  appointed, 
in  1263,  an  inquisitor-general  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  .papacy  and  the  local  inquisitor*, 
in  hopes  of  stopping  the  delay  of  business  caused'  by  this 
absence  of  -officials  in  Rome  on  appeal  questions.  This 
office,  however,  fell  into  abeyance  tUl  revived  by  Faul  III. 
in  the  person  of  Carafia  in  1612. 

From  Frovence  the  organization  of  the  Inquisition  soon 
passed  into  France,  where,  in  1265,  Alexander  IV. 
naifed  the  provincial  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  head  of 
the  Franciicans  at  Paris  his  inquisitors-general  fdr  France 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Saint  Louis,  whose  piety  was  of 
the  narrowest  crusading  type.  The  Galilean  Church  stoutly 
resisted  this  nltramontane  interference ;  the  bishops  gave 
it  no  help;  churches  and  abbeys  became  asylums  for  the 
victims  of  the  Holy  Office ;  and  the  new  movement  had 
consequently  but  Very  partial  success.  It  was  more 
efitetively  used  by  Philip  the  Fair  to  crush  the  Templars, 
jtjioughthat  greedy  prince  quickly  interfered  when  he  found 
the  Inquisition  laying  hands  on  his  special  preserve,  the 
'  wealthy  Jews.  Charles  V.,  moved  to  new  efforts  by  Gregory 
XL,  imprisoned  lai^e  crowds  of  Frenchmen  for  heresy,  and 
to  meet  the  pressure  erected  several  new  prisons,  among 
them  the  iU-omened  Bastille.  After  this  the  Inquisition  was 
quiet  in  France  till  tha  Reformation  once  more  aroused  it  in 
the  time  of  Francis  I.  In  Spain  it  was  introduced  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  in  1232,  and  had  a  far  more  active  and  con- 
tinuous life;  we  have  a  minute  account  of  its  system  and 
prooednra  in  the  Directorium  InquisUorum  of  K  Eymerich, 
inqnisito^general  for  Castile  in  1356.  This  work,  based 
entirely  on  the  writer's  personal  knowledge  and  experience, 
gives  us  full  insight  into  tho  way  in  which  cases  were  got 
np  and  handled :  we  see  the  spy  system,  the  delation,  tiie 
mytterions  secrecy,  the  scandal  of  the  "question*;  tho 
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ikiimelaas  nnioa  in  one  person  of  aeeuer  and  judge,  tho 
anscrapnloaa  hindrances  put  ia  the  way  of  the  victim's 
defence,  the  direct  interest  of  the  tribunal  in  condemning. — 
for  condemnation  afiSrmed  vigiLince  and  orthodoxy,  while 
it  seenred  to  the  Holy  Office  the  vealth  of  the  accosed, 
and  the  accused  were  usually  among  the  wealthiest  in  the 
bnd.  We  can  trace  the  absolute  injustice  of  the  institution 
on  erery  page,  and  must  only  wonder  that  even  in  those 
days  men  eould  endure  its  existence.  In  Italy  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  established  under  Dominican  superrision  as  early 
as  1331 ;  Bimone  Uemmi's  famous  fresco  of  the  "  Domini 
Canes "  in  S.  Maria  NoTella  at  Florence,  with  its  black 
and  white  hounds  chasing  off  the  wolres  from  the  holy  fold, 
bears  liring  witness  to  the  power  of  the  institotion  and 
Hj  infinance  over  the  Italian  imagination.  If  Eymerieh's 
book  gives  ns  a  view  of  the  rules  of  procedure,  the  MS. 
Liber  SmteiUianMi,  or  Book  of  Judgments,  printed  in 
part  by  Limborch,  and  containing  the  acts  of  the  Toulouse 
Office  from  1308  to  1333,  gives  us  a  full  account  of  those 
nilej  reduced  to  practice  in  the  earliest  tribunal  of  the 
reconstructed.  Office.  Between  the  two  we  can  create  foi' 
ourselves  a  complete  image  of  the  instigation,  and  judge  of 
its  power  over  the  intellects,  souls,  and  bodies  of  the  quick- 
witted southerners.  Inquisitors  were  at  a  later  time 
bronght  into  England  to  combat  the  Wickli6ita  opinions. 

3.  Though  it  succeeded,  with  help  of  the  terrible  Iny- 
omsade,  in  southed  France,  the  Inquisition  seemed  unequal 
to  the  problem  laid  before  it  in  Spain,  where.  Instead  of 
(imple-nearted  Albigensians,  it  had  to  deal  with  rich  and 
trafty  Jews  and  highly-trained  Moors.  Forced  to  profess 
a  Christianity  which  they'hated,  they  loathed  the  worship 
of  virgin  or  saint,  the  pictured  or  graven  effigy  of  the 
Christ,  the  thooaand  objects  of  mediaeval  worship,  all 
which  to  their  eyes  were  mere  idolatries ;  their  allegiance 
to  such  a  faith  was  that  of  compulsion,  which  fostered 
the  biUerest  sense  of  wrong.  Between  them  and  the  old 
Catholic  Spaniards  emonldered  a  perpetual  grudge ;  the 
Inquisition  seemed  nnable  to'  orercome  the  evil.  When, 
however,  Castile  and  Aingon  were  nnited  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  political  aims  as  well  as  religious  fanaticism 
demanded  more  stringent  measures  against  independent 
Uiooght ;  the  war  of  Louis  XIY.  against  freedom  of  opinion 
was  not  more  distinctly  political  than  that  of  the  two 
monarchs, 'although  his  machinery  was  more  civil  and 
military  than  theirs. 

Three  chief  motives  led  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain : — (1)  the  suspicions  and  ill-feeling 
against  the  new  Christians ;  (3)  the  wish  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  to  strengthen  the  compactness  of  their  nnion, 
threatened  by  the  separatist  tendencies  of  the  wealthy  Jews 
and  Moors ;  and  (3)  above  all,  the  hope  of  a  rich  booty  from 
confiscatiens,  a  characteristic  which  specially  marks  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  motive  of  strictly 
religions  fanaticism  influenced,  not  the  monarchs,  but  the 
Dominican  instruments  of  the  Holy  Office.  And  so  when 
b  1477  Friar  Philip  de  Barberi,  inquisitor  for  Sicily,  came 
to  Seville  for  tho  confirmation  of  his  office,  and  pressed  on 
Ferdinand  the  great  advantages  of  a  revived  system  on  the 
Sicilian  plan,  tbe  king,  led  by  his  hunger  for  gold,  and 
the  queen,  gnided  by  her  piety,  were  easily  persnaded,  and 
sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  estnblishment  of  such  a  tribunal 
as  Barberi  suggested.  Sixtus  IV.  in  1478  acceded  to  their 
request ;  his  ball  for  this  purpose  is,  however,  lost  But 
as  Isabella  wished  first  to  try  gentler  measures,  and  as  both 
monarchs  were  rather  alarmed  by  the  independence  the 
proposed  tribunal  claimed,  the  papal  permission  was  not 
made  known  or  acted  on  till  1480.  The  monarchs  bar- 
gained that  they  should  nominate  the  Inquisitors,  hoping 
tliereby  to  aeeore  a  control  over  the  institution ;  but  the 
real  centre  of  authority  was  inevitably  Bome^  and  from  its 


ontset  the  Holy  Office  wat  ultramontane.  Kor  indeed  is 
there  good  ground  for  Eefele's  contention,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  the  Benedictine  Oams  of  Batisbon,  that  the 
Inquisition  was  entirely  a  state  institntion  ;  the  state  did 
take  part  in  it,  and  tried  to  draw  its  own  selfish  advantages 
from  it,  and  it  was  also  in  name  a  royal  tribnnal ;  but  its 
spirit  was  completely  Dominican,  and  the  impulse  of  it 
papal ;  nor  con  the  church  be  relieved  from  the  just  odium 
which  presses  on  the  memory  of  the  institution. 

The  first  inquisitors  named  in  1480  were  Dominicans; 
their  tribnnal  was  established  at  Seville,  where  they  were 
but  sullenly  received,  ^arly  in  1481  they  began  work, 
and  before  that  year  was  out  hod  burnt  398  victims  in 
Seville  alone,  besides  many  effigies  of  those  who  had 
happily  escaped.  The  Jesuit  historian  Mariana  assures  us 
that  in  this  year  full  2000  were  burnt  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Seville  and  the  bishopric  of  Cadis ;  the  Quemadero,  or 
crematicn-place,  built  at  this  time  by  the  prefect  of  Seville, 
not  far  from  that  city,  a  squue  p^tform  of  stone,  was  • 
grim  altar  on  which  the  lives  of  almost  daily  victims 
ascended  in  clouds  of  smoke  to  heaven.  This  new  blessing; 
howerer,  was  but  unwillingly  welcomed  by  the  Spaniards  : 
the  capital  of  Castile  remembered  its  ancient  learning  and 
splendiMir,  and  tlie  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its  old 
Moorish  inhabitants  ;  complaints  and  protests  poured  in  on 
Sixtus  IV..  especially  from  the  bishops;  and  in  1483,  In 
one  of  his  briefs  the  pope  actually  ordered  a  softening  of 
the  rigonjrs  of  tlia  Holy  Office ;  he  also  named  the  arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  D.  Inigo  Manriqnes,  his  sole  judge  of 
appeals  in  Inattera  of  faith,  hoping  thereby  to  still  the 
strong  jcalonsy  of  the  episcopate:  He  was  abo  somewhat 
offended  because  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  held  back  tho 
papal  share  of  the  spoils. 

'  Shortly  afterwards,  October  1483,  the  Dominican  father 
Thomas  of  Torquemada  (de  Turrecremata)  was  named  by 
Sixtus  IV.  Inqnlsitor-general  for  Castile  and  Leon.  From 
him  tho  institution  received  its  full  organization.  He 
became  its  president ;  by  his  side  were  two  lawyers  as  asses- 
sors, and  three  royal  connsellors.  This  scheme  was  not  large 
enough  for  the  work;  it  was  shortly  amended,  and  then 
was  now  a  central  court  styled  the  Consejo  de  la  Supreme, 
composed  of  the  grand  inqnisitorgenerel,  six  apostolical 
counsellors,  a  fiscal  procnrator,  three  secretaries,  an  algnazil 
(or  head  policeman),  »  treasurer,  fonr  servants  of  the 
tribunal,  two  reporters  or  informers,  and  as  many  consultors 
as  might  be  needful  Under  this  central  tribunal  four  local 
tribunal^  were  also  appointed.  All  the  officials  were  well 
paid  from  the  confiscation-fnnd ;  it  was  the  interest  of  all 
that  that  stream  of  wealth  should  never  run  dry ;  Torqne- 
mada  was  to  the  full  aa  eager  as  Ferdinand  for  profit  from 
this  unholy  source  :  the  chief  spoils  of  the  institution  fell 
to  the  crown  ;  the  true  acceasion  of  strength  was  at  Borne. 

This  royal  council  of  the  Inquisition,  as  it  was  now 
styled,  proceeded  next  to  draw  up  its  rules.  Torquemada 
in  1484  summoned  to  Seville  all  heads  of  local  tribunals, 
who  presently  published  a  code  of  thirty-nine '  articles. 
The  dreary  list  regulates  the  procedure  of  the  Holy  Office. 
The  articles  were  origindy  twenty-eight;  of  these  1  to  10 
deal  with  the  summons  to  heretics  to  come  forward  and 
confess,  and  with  the  penalties  to  the  submissive ;  11  to  IS 
with  penitents  in  the  prisons  of  the  Office  ;  14  to  19  treat 
of  the  procedure  of  trial,  including  tortnre;  20  and  21 
extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribnnal  to  dead  heretics 
and  the  vassals  of  living  nobles ;  the  remainder  are  on 
points  of  detail  in  the  management  Afterwards  eleven 
more  rules  wore  added,  on  points  of  less  interest:  they 
deal  with  the  organization  of  the  smaller  tribunals,  guard 
against  bribery  of  officials,  establish  an  agent  at  Rome, 
and  make  fresh  and  minnte  directions  as  to  confiscations 
•nd  the  payment  of  inqniaitois'  salaries;  the  money  qa«s> 
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tion  eomM  up  perpetaally.  la  no  part  of  Spain  was  tha 
system  well  receWed ;  the  resistance  ia  Atagon  passed  into 
revolt  and  assassination,  which  were  only  overcome  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  Dominicans,  the  papacy,  and  the 
sovereign,  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  "  Old  ChriatianB'' 
(>.&,  those  not  of  Jewish  origin),  whose  jealousy  towards  the 
new  Christians  and  the  Moors  led  them  to  &ivonr  a  system 
which  repressed  their  rivals. 

The  Holy.  Office  had  now  free  scope  for  it*  work,  and 
it*  procednre,  arranged  by  Torquemada,  will  explain  how 
thoroughly  it  succeeded  in  terrifying  all  who  came  within 
its  reach.  When  an  aocnsed  or  suspected  person  was  first 
delated  to  the  Inqnisition,  a  preliminary  inquiry  was  held, 
and  the  results  of  it  kid  before  the  tribunal  If  the 
tribanal  thought  it  a  case  for  interference,  and  it  usually 
did  so,  the  informers  and  witnesses  were  re-examined,  and 
their  evidence,  with  all  suspicious  circumstances  which 
seal  could  rake  together,  drawn  out  and  submftted  to  a 
body  of  monastic  theologians  called  "  the  Qualifiers  of  the 
Holy  Office.*  The  character  of  these  offleids  was  at  stake, 
and  their  honour  involved ;  they  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  report  well  of  the  accused,  or  there  might  be-a  suspicion 
as  to  their  own  orthodoxy.  When  they  had  given  in  their 
opinion  against  the  accused,  he  was  at  once  removed  to  the 
secret  prison  of  the  Office,  where  all  communication  with 
the  outer  world  was  entirely  cut  off  from  him.  Then 
followed  three  "  first  audiences,*  in  which  the  officials  did 
their  utmost  to  wring  a  confession  out  of  ^im^  so  that  he 
might  be  made  to  rank  as  a  penitent,  and  enjoy  the  charity 
of  his  persecutors.  If,  however,  he  was  stiff,  the  charges 
against  him  were  re-formed,  and  the  fiscal  in  charge  of  the 
case  demanded  torture  to  extort  confession.  This  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  institntion  followed  frequently,  and 
had  ffltaUy  forms  of  ingeniona  cruelty,  as  to  which  Llorente, 
who  had  good  means  of  judging,  declares  that "  none  of  the 
descriptions  of  them  can  be  accused  of  exaggeration.  " 
After  torture,  the  shattered  victim  was  carried  to  the 
audience  chamber,  and  called  on  to  make  his  answer  to  the 
charges,  which  irere  now  read  to  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  next  asked  whether  he  desired  to  make  any  defencei 
If  so,  he  had  to  choose  a  lawyer  from  a  list  of  those 
employed  by  his  accusers,  and  die  defence  was  little  but 
a  mockery.  After  this  process,  which  sometimes  lasted  for 
monthsj  the  qnalifieia  were  again  called  in,  and  gave  their 
final  o^ioioD,  which  was  almost  always  adverse,  on  the 
whole  case.  Then  followed  the  sentence,  with  opportunity 
of  an  appeal  either  to  the  "  Saprema  " — which  was  useless, 
as  being  an  appeal  to  the  tribanal  again — or  to  Borne. 
The  papal  treasury  by  these  appeals  obtained  a  large  income ; 
for  money  was  the  only  valid  argument.  Thos  the 
Inquisition  got  the  victim's  property  by  confiscation,  and 
the  papacy  the  wealth  of  his  friends  in  the  appeal  If ' 
the  sentence  wt^  as  did  sometimes  occur,  an  acquittal,  the 
poor  wretch  might  slink  home  without  redress  or  recom- 
pense for  imprisonment,  and  the  agony  of  the  trial  and  the 
torture ;  if  it  was  a  coodemnation,  the  victim  was  nude 
the  centre  of  an  auto-da-fi,  dressed  in  a  sanbenito,  or  con' 
demned  man's  robe,  and  eventually,  at  the  open  place  of 
execution,  informed,  as  to.  his  fate.  He  might  be  either 
"reconciled,"  and  then,  as  a  penitent,  had  to  undergo 
penalties  almost  worse  thaji  death,  or  "  relaxed,"  th^t  is, 
handed  over  to  the  secular  •«nn  'for  bnnung, — ^for  the 
Holy  Office  shed  no  blooid. 

This  then  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  purity  of 
Christendom  was  to  be  assisted  and  defended, ."  miserioordia 
et  justitia,"  as  the  motto  of  the  iastitntion  mni^  by  the 
most  flagiant  injustice,  and  by  the  infliction  of  those  cruel 
"  tender  mercies  "  of  which  the  Book  of  Proverbs  speaks. 

In  1193  the  great  work  began  with  the  persecution  and 
^xpnlsion  of  the  Jews ;  they  ware  qwsted,  and  their  wealth 


oonfiscated.  There  was  an  enormous  crowd  of  exile^ 
who  (Wandered  to  different  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
carrying  misery  and  plague  in  their  train.  A  few  years  later, 
under  supervision  ci  Cardinal  Ximenea,  the  Moor*  were 
also  ordered  to  be  converted  or  to  go  ;  the  Moreseooa,  or 
Christianised  Moors,  suffered  constant  persecution  through- 
out the  16th  century,  until  finally  they  too  Were  expelled 
by  Philip  UL  in  1609.  Jews,  Moors,  and  Morescoes  made 
up  over  three  millions  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent 
inWbitants  of  Spain ;  the  loss  in  trade,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures  was  incalculable  ;  in  seventy  years  the  popul- 
ation fell  from  ten  to  six  millions.. 

Ximenes  was  the  greatest  organizer,  after  Torquemada, 
of  the  Office ;  he  divided  the  whole  Inquisition  into  ten 
tribunals,— -Seville  as  the  capital  Jaen,  Toledo,  Estremadnm, 
Murcia,  Valladolid,  Majorca,  Fampeluna,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily ;  and,  though  the  bishops  still  resuted  his  authority, 
he  carried  fajs  will  through  wiUi  a  high  hand.  The  Inquisi- 
tion was  set  up  in  all  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
Spain ;  it  established  itself,  as  a  theological  quarantine,  at 
all  the  harbours,  and  greatly  checked  the  development  of 
Spanish  trade.  He  horror  of  the  English  at  the  institn- 
tion was  much  due  to  the  collision  of  the  English  traders 
and  adventnrers  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  day  with  the  Inquisi- 
tion on  the  Spanish  main,  and  to  its  interference  with  that 
freedbm  of  traffic  which  they  desired.  The  new  Inquisition 
was  set  up  in  the  Netherlands  by  Charles  V.  in  1622 ;  it 
was  exceedingly  severe,  and  greatly  hated  by  the  people 
(see  Hoxlutd)  under  Philip  II.  and  Alva.  In  Portugal 
the  Holy  Office  established  itself  in  its  sharpest  form,  and 
conticGed  Ihere  in  full  frarce  even  when  the  Jesuits  were 
suppressed.  It  was  introduced  into  France  under  Henry 
°II.  (1667),  though  its  hold  on  that  country  was  small 
In  Italy  it  had  free  course  during  the  16th  century  and 
vigorously  supported  the  Catholic  reaction,  especially  when 
the  very  soul  of  the  Inquisition,  Michele  Qhislieri,  had 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne  as  Fins  V.  Its  organization 
was  also  strengthened  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  secured  it  at  Bomb 

The  hand  of  the  Holy  Office  was  ontstretched  against 
all ;  no  lofty  dignity  in  church  or  state,  no  eminence  in  art 
or  science,  no  purity  of  life,  could  defend  from  its  attacka 
It  is  said  to  have  tiireatened  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  U;  it 
persecuted  Archbishop  Carranza,  head  of  the  church  in 
Spain ;  destroyed  De  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spslatro ;  it 
smote  Qaliloo,  murdered  Giordano  Bruno,  attacked  Pico 
di  Mirandola,  and  even  is  said  to  have  threatened  Cnsar 
Borgia.  With  equal  vigour,  in  combination  with  the 
Jesuit*,  the  Inquisition  made  war  on  books  and  learning, 
religions  or  secular  alike ;  we  have  seen  how  baleful  was  ilt 
effect  in  earlier  days  on  literature  and  art  in  Provence; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  on  the  material 
well-being  of  Spain.  "  In  the  love  of  Christ  and  his  maid- 
mother,"  says  Qaeen  Isabella,  "  I  have  caused  great  misery, 
and  have  depopulated  towns  and  districts,  provinces  and 
kiiqgdoma." 

The  statistics  of  death  at  the  hands  <A  the  Inqnintion 
in  Spain  given  by  Llorente  show  how  the  institution  gradu- 
ally lost  force  ;  the  average  number  in  each  year  steadily 
diminished  after  the  be^nniug  of  the  17th  century ;  and 
in  the  18th  torture  was  abandoned,  and  the  deaths  dropped 
to  two  or  three  or  even  leas  ih  the  year.  In  Italy  it  was 
abolished  in  Parma  and  Tuscany  about  1769,  in  Sicily  in 
1782 ;  the  spirit  of  the  18th  century  was  all  against  the 
Office,  though  it  lingered  on.  In  the  Bevolution  wars 
Napoleon  sternly  cm^ed  it  wherever  he  came  across  it, 
in  Spain  in  1808,  and  in  Rome  in  1809.  Down  to  1809 
Llorente  gives  as  the  figures  for  Spain  alone — ^bnmt  alive 
31,91 2,  ia  effigy  17,669,  and  imprisoned,  Ac.,  as  penitenta, 
291,460— a  total  of  341,021.  Aftte  the  hand  of  Napoleon 
was  taken  nS,  the  institution  revived  again  at  Borne  and  at 
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Madriii;  bnt  its  teetk  «eM  f^nt ;  ftnd  it  could  do  UtUa 
bat  show  a  marderouB  will.  The  last  capital  paniahments 
were  thosM  of  a  Jew  who  was  barnt,  and  a  Qoaker  achool- 
master  hanged,  in  Spain  in  1826.  Still,  its  yoice  is 
■ometimea  heard ;  in  1896  Pius  IX.  issued  an  encyclical 
againat  somnambnliam  'and  dairrojance,  calling  on  all 
bishops  to  inqnire  into  and'  sappress  the  scandal,  and  in 
1865  be  uttered  an  anathema  against  fieemasoDs,  the 
secnlar  foes  o(  the  Inqnisition. 

The  occopation  of  Rome  in  1870  (see  Italy)  drove  the 
papacy  and  the  Inqnisition  into  the  'Vatican,  and  there  at 
last  John  Bunyan'a  Tision  seems  to  have  found  fulfilment 
Tet,  tboagh  powerless,  the  institution  is  not  hopeless ;  the 
Catbolie  writers  on  the  subject,  after  long  silence  or  uneasy 
apology,  now  acknowledge  the  facts,  and  seek  to  justify 
them.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Holy  Office  its  friends 
gaTe  it  high  honour ;  Paramo,  the  inquisitor,  declares  that 
it  began  with  Adam  and  Eve  ere  thdy  left  Paradise ;  Paul 
Vf.  annoonced  that  the  Spanish  Inqnisition  was  founded  by 
the  inspiration  of  .the  Holy  Spirit ;  Mnsarelli  csUs  it  "  an 
indispensable  snbstitnte  to  the  church  for  the  original  gift 
c^  miraelea  exercised  by  the  apostles."  And  now  again, 
from  1875  to  this  day,  a  crowd  of  defenders  has  risen  up : 


Father  Wieser  and  the  Innsbruck  Jesuits  in  their  journal 
(1877)  yearn  for  its  re-establishment;  Orti  y  Lara  in  Spain, 
the  Benedictine  Gams  in  Qermany,  and  C  Ponllet  in 
Belginm  take  the  same  tone  ;  it  is  a  remarkable  phenome- 
non, due  partly  to  despair  at  the  progress  of  society,  partly 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  late  ixipe,  Pius  IX.  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  any  one  can  really  hope  and  expect  to  see  in 
the  future  the  irresponsible  judgments  of  clericnl  intolerance 
again  humbly  carried  out,  even  to  the  death,  by  the  secular 
arm. 

In  tha  nun  of  literature  on  the  enbject,  the  most  important  noika 
m—H.  Krinarieh,  JHrettorimn  InquUiUirum,  Rome,  1587 ;  F. 
'Valdai,  Sdiit  fUMithing  Jfaxdurt,  kc,  Modiiil,  15<1  ;  L.  de 
FaiUDO  (a  Sicilian  inqoiaitor),  Ik  arijine  et  progreuu  Vfficii  Snnctm 
Inquitititnu,  tjtofu*  iijnitatt  tt  ntilitaU,  Uadiid,  1  Mi;  Philip  van 
Limborcb,  MiMoria  Infuifitiani;  eni  mijunjitur  Libtr  UmlrHtiarum 
infuitiUaitit  ThaUtanm,  Amatardam,  1(92 ;  and  the  Abbe  Uaraollier'a 
Midoin  i»  fJnqmntion  tt  d*  ton  Origiiu,  Cologae,  1(93,  •  work 
based  on  LimboTch ;  J.  A.  Llorente,  ffuloria  critva  d4  la  inquisieton 
tU  Etpalia,  Uadrid,  1812,  1813 ;  Gamii,  Kirche^igcxhickU  rua 
Spanim.  rol.  ill  pt  2,  Batiabon,  1876  ;  F.  Hoffman.  OischidiU 
wr  In^iiitien,  S  Vda,  Bonn,  1878';  Molinier,  L'/ttmisiium  dane 
It  mitli  it  la  lionet  *u  Irtisiimi  tt  au  qualonitmt  Siuli,  1 880.  The 
modem  defenders  of  the  Inqniaitioa  are  F.  J.  O.  Badri){o,  Hiitoria 
vtrdadtra  St  la  Infuiticim,  3  Tola ,  Madrid,  1871,  1877  ;  and  J.  IL 
Orti  7  Lin.  La  Inquiiiebm,  Hidrid,  1877.  (0.  W.  K.) 
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INSANITT  is  a  generio  term  applied  to  certain  morbid 
mental  conditions  produced  by  defect  or  disease  of 
the  brain.  The  synonyms  in  more  or  less  frequent  use  are 
mental  disease,  alienation,  derangement  or  aberration,  msd- 
neas,  nnsoundness  of  mind.  There  are  many  diseases  of  the 
general  system  productive  of  disturbance  of  the  mental 
faealties  which,  either  on  account  of  their  transient  nature, 
from  their  being  associated  with  the  coarse  of  a  particular 
.disease,  or  from  their  slight  intensity,  are  not  included 
under  the  head  of  insanity  proper.  From  a  strictly 
seientifie  point  of  view  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fever 
patient  in  his  delirium,  or  the  drunkard  in  his  excitement 
or  stupor,  is  insane — that,  the  brain  uf  either  being  under 
the  influence  of- a  morbific  agent  or  of  a  poison,  the  mental 
faculties  are  deranged ;  yet  such  derangements  are  regarded 
aa  functional  disturbances^  «.«.,  disturbances  produced  by 
agencies  ^rhich  experience  tells  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  pass  off  within  a  given  period  without  permanent 
results  on  the  tissues  of  the  organ.  The  comprehensive 
scientific  view  of  the  positiou  is,  that  all  diseases  of  the 
nervons  system,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  congenital 
or  acquired,  should,  in  the  words  of  Griesinger,  be  regarded 
as  one  inseparable  whole,  of  which  the  so-called  mental 
diseases  comprise  only  a  moderate  proportion.  However 
important  it  may  be  for  the  physician  to  keep  this  principle 
before  him,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  it  cannot  be 
carried  out  fully  in  .practice,  and  that  social  considerations 
compel  the  medical  profession  and.  the  public  at  large  to 
draw  an  arbitrary  line  between  such  functional  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  as  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  and 
delirinm  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  conditions  as  mania, 
meUncholia,  and  dementia  on  the  other. 

All  attempts  at  a  short  definition  of  the  term  insnnity 
have  proved  unsatisfactory ;  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  accuracy  is  attained  by  the  rough  statement  that  it  is  a 
chronie  Jiteate  of  the  lirai»  i»ducinff  ehronie  ditordertd 
wuntal  tymptonu — the  term  disease  being  used  in  its 
widest  acceptation.  But  even  this  definition  is  at  once  too 
comprehensive,  as  under  it  might  be  included  certain  of 
tha  functional  disturbances  alluded  to,  and  too  exclusive, 
aa  it  does  not  comprehend  certain  rare  transitory  forms. 
Stil^  taken  over  all,  this  may  be  accepted  as  the  least 
dstaetive  short  defimtion;  and  moreover  it  possesses  the 


great  practical  advaatags  of  keeping  before  the  student  the 
primary  fact  that  insanity  is  the  Ksnlt  of  disease  of  the 
brain,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  immaterial  disorder  of  the 
intellect  lu  the  earliest  epochs  of  medicine  the  corporeal 
oharacter  irf  insanity  was  generally  admitted,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  supeiititiona  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  obliterated  the  scientific,  though  by  no  means  always 
accurate,  deductions  of  the  early  writers  that  any  theory  of 
ita  purely  p^ehical  character  arose.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  imneeessary  to  combat  such  a  theory,  as  it  is  nniversally 
accepted  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  through  which  mental 
phenomena  are  manifested,  and  therefore  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  an  insane  mind 
in  a  healthy  brain.  On  this  basis  insanity  may  be  de- 
fined as  consisting  in  morbid  amditiont  of  the  brain,  the 
reivltt  of  defectivi  fomaivm  or  altered  nutrition  of  its 
tvhilanee  induced  by  local  or  general  morbid  proeeuei, 
and  charaelerited  etpeeicdly  by  non-development,  obliteration, 
impairment,  or  pervertion  of  one  or  more  of  itt  piychicat 
funetiont.  Thus  insanity  is  not  a  simple  condition  ;  it 
comprises  a  large  number  of  diseased  states  of  the  brain, 
which  have  been  gathered  under  one  popular  term  on 
account  of  mental  defect  or  aberration  being  the  predomi- 
nant symptom. 

The  insanities  are  sharply  divided  into  two  great  classes 
— the  Congenital  and  tlie  Acquired.  Under  the  head  of 
Congenital  Insanity  foil  to  be  considered  all  cafes  in 
which,  from  whatever  cause,  brain  development  has  been 
arrested,  with  consequent  impotentiality  of  development 
of  the  mental  faculties ;  under  that  of  Acquired  Insanity 
all  those  in  which  the  brain  has  been  bom  healthy,  bnt  has 
suffered  from  morbid  processes  affecting  it  primarily,  or 
from  diseased  states  of  the  general  system  implicating  it 
secondarily.  In  studying  the  causation  of  these  two  great 
classes,  it  will  be  found  that  certain  remote  influences  exist 
which  an  believed  to  be  commonly  predispoeing ;  these 
will  be  considered  as  such,  leaving  die  proximate  or  excit- 
ing causes  until  each  class  with  its  genera  comes  under 
review. 

In  most  treatisea  on  the  subject  will  be  found  disenssed 
the  bearing  which  civilization,  nationality,  occupation, 
education,  kc,  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  on  the 
production  of  insanity.      Such  discnasions  are  generally 
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eminently  anaatiBfaotory,  foondad  u  tiuj  an  on  common 
obMrration,  broad  generalizations,  and  -very  iaiperfect 
Btatistios.  At  they  are  for  the  most  part  negative  in  result, 
at  the  beat  almost  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  present 
purpose,  it  ia  proposed  merely  to  shortly  inmmanze  the 
general  outcome  of  what  has  been  arrived  at  by  those 
authorities  who  have  s«nght  to  assess  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  the  influence  exercised  by  such  factors,  without 
entering  in  any  detail  on  the  theories  involved.  (1) 
Civilization. — Although  insanity  is  by  no  means  unknown 
amongst  savage  races,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  it  is  much  more  frequently  developed  in  civiliied 
communities;  also  that,  as  the  former  come  nnder  the 
influence  of  civilization,  the  percentage  of  lunacy  is 
increased.  This  is  in  consonance  with  the  observation  of 
disease  of  whatever  nature,  and  is  dependent  in  the  ease  of 
insanity  on  the  wear  and  tear  of  nerve  tissue  involved  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  the  physically  depressing  effects 
of  pauperism,  and  ou  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants; 
each  of  which  morbid  f  tetors  falls  to  be  considered  separately 
as  a  proximate  cause.  (2)  Kationalitf. — In  the  face  of  the 
imperfect  social  statistics  afforded  by  most  European  and 
American  nations,  and  in  their  total  absence  or  inacces- 
sibility amongst  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to 
addace  any  trustworthy  statement  under  this  head.  (3) 
Occupation. — There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  insanity  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  any  trade  or 
profession  ptr  te.  Even  if  statistics  existed  (which  ,they 
do  not)  showing  the  proportion  of  lunatics  belonging  to 
different  oeonpations  to  the  1000  of  the  population,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  accurate  deduction  qwxid  the  influence  of 
occupation  could  be  drawn,  (i)  Education. — There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  education  has  any  influence  over 
either  the  prodnctioo  or  the  prevention  of  insanity.  The 
general  result  of  discussions  on  the  above  subjects  has  been 
the  production  of  a  series  of  arithmetical  statements,  which 
have  either  a  misleading  bearing  or  no  bearing  at  all  on  the 
question.  In  the  study  of  insamty  statistics  are  of  slight 
value  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  and  are  only 
valuable  in  its  financial  aspects. 

Of  much  greater  importance  is  tne  qnestion  of  hereditary 
predisposition  to  nervons  disease.  There  is  a  general  and 
warrantable  position  taken  up  by  the  medical  profession, 
founded  on  the. observation  of  ages,  that  a  constitutional 
condition  may  be  generated  in  a  family,  which,  although  it 
may  never  manifest  itself  in  a  concrete  form  of  disease, 
may  materially  influence  developnisnt,  or  may  make  itself 
felt  in  a  more  subtle  manner  by  a -mere  tendency  to 
degenerative  changes.  In  this  wise  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  a  common  factor  in  all  insanities 
— ^in  the  congenital  class  as  an  arrester  of  brain  develop- 
ment, in  the  acquired  as  the  producer  of  the  nervous 
diathesis.  How  the  constitutional  condition  ia  generated, 
and  in  what  its  'pathological  nature  consists,  is  beyond  the 
ken  of  science ;  it  may  in  fact  be  freely  admitted  that  the 
proof  of  its  existence  hangs  more  on  popular  observation 
tlun  on  scientific  evidence.  The  observation  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  nervons  system ;  it  extends  itself  to  others,  as 
is  shown  by  hereditary  predisposition  to  gout,  consumption, 
cancer,  and  other  diseases. 

It  has  been  strongly  asserted  that  eonaangaineons 
muriage  is  a  prolific  source  of  nervous  instability.  There 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject;  the 
general  outcome  of  the  investigations  of  many  careful 
inquirers  appears  to  be  that  the  offspring  of  healthy  eouains 
of  a  healthy  stock  is  not  more  liable  to  nervous  disease 
than  that  of  unrelated  parents,  but  that  where  there  is  a 
family  history  of  diathesis  of  any  kind  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  children  of  cousins  to  degeneration,  not 
Wily  in  the  direction  of  the  original  diatheeis,  bat  abo 


towards  instability  of  the  nervons  tystem.'  The  objeetiop 
to  the  marriage  of  blood  relations  does  not  rise  from  the 
bare  fact  of  their  relationship,  but  has  its  ground  in  the 
fear  of  their  having  similar  vitiations  in  their  constitution, 
which,  in  their  children,  are  prone  to  become  intensified. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  addncible  to  prove  that  dose 
breeding  is  productive  of  degeneration;  and  when  the 
multiform  functions  of  the  nervons  system  are  taken  into 
account,  it  may  almost  be  assumed  not  only  that  it  suffera 
concomitantly  with  other  organs,  bnt  that  it  may  also  be 
the  first  to  suffer  independently. 

Of  the  other  causes  affecting  the  parents  which  appear 
to  have  an  inflnence  in  engendering  a  predisposition  to 
insanity  in  the  offspring,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  opiates,  over-exertion  of  the  mental  faculties,  ad- 
vanced age,  and  weak  health  may  be  cited.  Great  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  £nt  of 
these  conditions,  and  many  extreme  statements  have  been 
made  regarding  it  Such  must  be  accepted  with  reserve, 
for,  although  thero  is  reason  for  attaching  considerable 
weight  to  the  history  of  ancestral  intemperance  as  a  probable 
cansating  influence,  it  has  been  generally  assumed  as  the 
proved  cause  by  those  who  have  treated  of  the  subject, 
without  reference  to  other  agencies  which  may  have  acted 
in  common  with  it,  or  quite  independently  of  it  The 
qnestion  has  not  as  yet  been  fairly  worked  out  However 
nnsatisfactoiy  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  it  may  appear, 
the  general  statement  must  stand — ^that  whatever  tends  to 
lower  the  nervous  energy  of  a  parent  may  modify  (he 
development  of  the  progeny.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
probabilities  in  a  given  ease.. . 

Constitutional  tendency  to  nervons  inatability  onee 
established  in  a  family  may  make  itself  felt  in  variona 
directions, — epilepsy,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  neuralgia, 
certain  forms  of  paralysis,  insanity,  eccentricity.  It  is 
asserted  that  exceptional  genius  in  an  individual  member 
is  a  phenomenal  indication. 

Confined  to  the  qnestion  of  insanity,  this  morbid  inherit- 
ance may  manifest  itself  in  two  directions, — in  defective 
brain  organization  manifest  from  birth,  or  from  the  age  at 
which  its  faculties  are  potential,  >.«.,  congenital  insanity ; 
or  in  the  neurotic  diathesis,  which  may  be  present  in  a 
brain  to  all  appearance  congenitally  perfect,  and  may 
present  itself  merely  by  a  tendency  to  break  down  under 
eirenmstaneea  which  would  not  affect  a  penon  of  originally 
healthy  constitution. 

In  systematic  works  and  in  asylum  reports,  it  has  been 
too  mnch  the  fashion  to  accept  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  insanity  in  a  relative  as  a  proof  of  hereditary  predispoai- 
tion  in  a  given  case.  lo  estimating  the  value  to  be  attached 
to  such  histories,  two  tilings  most  be  taken  into  account, — 
first,  the  amount  and  quality  of  proved  ancestral  nervons 
disease,  and,  secondly,  the  period  of  life  at  which  it 
appeared  in  Uie  alleged  insane  ancestor.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  » lunatie  whoae  father  or  mother  is  reported  to 
have  died  insane ;  this  may  be  true  in  fact,  but  may  still 
have' no  bearing  on  the  causation  of  the  patient's  insanity; 
for  the  parent  may  have  been  the  subject  of  mental  disease 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  he  may 
have  drunk  himself  into  alcoholic  mania  late  in  life^  or 
disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries  in  old  age  Day  have 
produced  senile  insanity.     It  is  difficult  to  limit  the  remote- 

'  8m  lUport  of  CommlttM  sppointad  ty  N«w  Toik  Btsta  Madical 
Sodatjr,  in  Amtruxm  Journal  <tf  Intamtr,  1870 ;  Q.  H.  Dvwin. 
Staiittieal  Boeittjft  JounuU,  Jose  1875 ;  Dr  Lta^on  Dcrwn,  "On 
MirriigM  of  Conwngninit]',''  Lenio»  BoipUttt  Oiineal  Ltdwra  and 
Rapartt,  ISM  ;  Dr  ijthar  Mltcball,  "  On  OonumgulDMU  Huriiges," 
in  Bdift.  liei.  Joum.,  I8<6  ;  UmAtltj,  "On  Heredltaiy  TcndBncy," 
Journal  tf  Iftntal  sisiene*,  Jin.  ISA  end  Jan.  18M ;  TiiiiisMmi. 
CUnitu*  irUieaU  <U  r BtU  <U  J>itutUParit.iaM;  yaL  a.  vp.im- 
1»7 ;  AUnd  Hsnij  Hath,  Tin  Marriag*  itfSmr  tin,  Wi. 
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B«n  i>f  telationaliip  in  tracing  hereditary  predisposition, 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  frequently  skips  a  generation. 
As  a  rale  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  a  single  indiridnal  of 
a  fJainily,  but  makes  itself  felt  in  one  form  or  another  in 
aerenl  members.  According  to  Esqnirol  and  BaiUarger, 
it  is  more  frequently  transmitted  through  the  female  than 
throDgh  the  male  branch,  but  this  opinion  is  called  in 
question  by  Koch  of  Wiirtemberg,  whose  statistics  show 
that  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  acta  more  atrongly 
through  the  father  than  through  the  mother. 

OoRocniAL  Iksaxitt. 

He  morbid  mental  conditions  which  fall  to  be  considered 
nnder  this  head  are  Zdioef  (with  its  modification  Imbecility) 
and  CrtUniun. 

Idiocy. — In  treating  of  idiocy  it  most  be  carefully  borne 
m  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  mental  phenomena  dis- 
asBoeiated  from  actire  bodily  disease,  and  that,  in  whatever 
degree  it  may  exist,  we  bars  to  deal  with  a  brain  condition 
fixed  by  the  pathological  circumstances  nnder  which  its 
possessor  came  into  the  world,  or  by  each  as  had  been 
present  before  full  cerebral  activity  could  be  developed,  and 
ths  symptoms  of  which  are  not  dependent  on  the  interven- 
tion of  any  subsequent  morbid  process.  From  the  earliest 
ages  the  term  Amentia  has  been  applied  to  this  condition, 
in  contradistinction  to  Dementia,  the  mental  weakness 
following  on  acquired  insanity. 

The  causes  of  congenital  idiocy  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes:^ — (1)  hereditary  predisposition,  (2)  constitutional 
conditions  of  one  or  both  parents  affecting  the  constitution 
of  the  infant,  (3)  injuries  of  the  infant  head  prior  to  or  at 
birth,  and  (4)  injuries  or  diseases  affecting  the  infant  head 
dttting  infancy.  All  these  classes  of  causes  may  act  in 
two  directions :  they  may  produce  either  non-development 
or  abnormal  development  of  the  cranial  bones,  as  evidenced 
by  microcephalism,  or  by  deformity  of  the  head ;  or  they 
msy  induce  a  more  subtle  morbid  condition  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  brain.  As  a  rule,  the  patho- 
logical process  is  more  easily  traceable  in  the  case  of 
the  last  three  classes  than  in  the  fiisi;  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  constitutional  conditions  of  the  parents  we  may 
have  a  historj-  of  syphQis,  a  disease  which  often  leaves  its 
traces  on  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  and  in  the  third  case  con- 
genital malformation  of  the  brain  may  be  produced  by 
mechanical  causes  acting  on  the  child  in  ntero,  such  as 
attempts  to  procure  abortion,  and  deformities  of  the  ma- 
ternal pelvis  rendering  labour  difScult  and  instrumental 
interference  necessary.  In  such  cases  the  bones  of  the 
skull  may  be  injured ;  it  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that 
mors  brains  are  saved  than  injured  by  instrumental  inter- 
fetsnca  With  regard  to  the  fourth  class,  it  is  evident 
that  the  term  congenital  is  not  strictly  applicable ;  but,  as 
thp  period  of  life  implicated  is  that  prior  to  the  potentiality 
of  Ae  manifestation  of  the  intellectusl  powers,  and  as  the 
result  is  identical  with  that  of  the  other  dassois  of  causes, 
it  is  warrantaUe  to  connect  it  with  them,  on  pathological 
principles  more  than  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience. 

Dr  Ireland,  in  his  work  On  Idiocy  and  Imbecility,  classi- 
fies idiots  from  the  standpoint  of  pathology  as  follows : — 
(1)  Qenetous  idiocy :  in  this  form,  which  he  holds  to  be 
complete  before  birth,  he  believes  the  presumption  of  here- 
dity to  be  stronger  than  in  other  forms ;  the  vitality  of  the 
general  system  is  stated  to  be  lower  than  normal ;  the  palate. 
is  vaulted  and  narrow,  the  teeth  misshapen,  wrongly  placed, 
and  prone  to  decay,  and  the  patient  dwarfish  in  appear- 
ance J  the  head  is  generally  unsymmetrical,  and  the  com- 
mivures  occasionally  atrophied ;  (2)  Microcephalic  idiocy, 
a  term  which  explains  itself ;  (3)  Eclampsic  idiocy,  due  to 
the  effects  of  infantile  convulsions ;  (4)  Epileptic  idiocy ; 


(6^  Hydrocephalic  idiocy,  dne  to  water  on  the  brain; 
(6)  Paralytic  idiocy,  a  lara  form,  due  to  the  brain  injury 
causing  the  paralysis ;  (7)  Traumatic  idiocy,  a  form  pro- 
duced by  the  third  cLus  of  canses  above  mentioned;  (8) 
Inflammatory  idiocy;  (9)  Idiocy  by  deprivation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  special  senses.  Dr  Ireland's  wide  experience 
has  enabled  him  to  differentiate  these  groups  further  by 
describing  the  general  characteristics,  mental  and  phyuca^ 
of  each. 

The  general  conformation  of  the  idiot  is  often  veiy  imper- 
fect ;  he  is  sometimes  deformed,  but  more  frequently  the 
frame  In  merely  awkwardly  put  together,  and  he  is  generally 
of  short  stature.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  all  idiots  have 
heads  smaller  than  common^  -  Many  cases  arc  on  record  in 
which  the  cranial  measurements  exceed  the  average.  It  is 
the  irregularity  of  development  of  the  bones  of.  the  skull, 
especially  at  the  base,  which  marks  the  condition.  Coses, 
however,  often  present  themselves  in  which  the  skull  is 
perfect  in  form  and  size.  In  such  the  mischief  has  begun 
in  the  brain  matter.  The  palate  is  very  often  highly 
arched,  in  some  cleft ;  hare-lip  is  not  uncommon ;  in  fact 
congenital  defect  or  malformation  of  other  organs  than  the 
brain  is  more  commonly  met  with  amongst  idiots  than  in 
the  general  community.  Of  the  special  senses,  hearing  is 
most  frequently  absent  Sight  is  good,  although  coordma^ 
tion  may  be  defective.  Many  are  mute.  On  account  of 
the  mental  dulness  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  suffer  impairment;  but 
the  impression  is  that  their  acnteness  is  below  the  average. 
It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  mental 
phenomena  of  idiots,  which  range  between  utter  want  oi 
intelligence  and  mei«  weakness  of  intellect. 

The  term  Imbecility  has  been  conventionally  employed  to 
indicate  the  less  profound  degrees  of  idiocy,  but  in  point 
of  fact  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn ;  fits 
application  of  either  term  to  a  given  case  depends  more  oq 
the  opinion  of  the  observer  than  on  the  condition  of  the 
observed.  As  the  scale  of  imbeciles  ascends,  it  is  found 
that  the  condition  is  evidenced  not  so  much  by  low  obtna«> 
ness  as  by  irregularity  of  intellectual  development.  This 
serves  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  extreme  Cupidity 
of  the  lowest  of  tiie  healthy  and  the  highest  form  of  the 
morbidly  deprived  type.  The  two  conditions  do  not  merg« 
gradually  one  into  the  other.  Extreme  stnpidity  and  sottii^- 
ness  mark  many  cases  of  idiocy,  but  only  in  the  lowest  types, 
where  no  dubiety  of  opinion  can  exist  as  to  their  nature, 
and  in  a  manner  which  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the 
dulness  of  the  man  who  is  less  talented  than  the  average 
of  mankind.  Where  in  theory  the  morbid  (morbid  in  the 
sense  of  deprivation)  and  the  healthy  types  might  be 
supposed  to  approach  each  other,  in  practice  we  find  that, 
in  fact,  no  debatable  ground  exists.  The  uniformity  of 
dulness  of  the  former  stands  in  marked  opposition  to  the 
irregularity  of  mental  conformation  in  the  latter.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  there  are  few  idiots  or  imbeciles  who 
are  uniformly  deprived  of  mental  power;  some  may  be 
utterly  sotti^  living  a  mere  vegetable  existence,  but  every 
one  must  at  least  have  heard  of  the  quaint  and  crafty 
sayings  of  manifest  idiots  indicating  the  presence  of  no 
mean  power  of  applied  observation.  In  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  children  are  found  not 
only  able  to  read  and  write,  but  even  capable  of  applying 
the  simpler  rules  of  arithmetic.  A  man  may  possess  a  very 
considerable  meed  of  receptive  faculty  and  yet  be  idiotic  in 
respect  of  the  power  of  application;  he  may  be  physically 
disabled  from  relation,  and  so  be  manifestly  a  deprived 
person,  unfit  to  take  a  position  in  the  world  on  the  same 
platform  as  his  fellows. 

Dr  Ireland  subdivides  idiots,  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
into  five  grades, — the  first  comprisingthose  who  can  neither 
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■peak  nor  understand  apaecli,  ilis  second  tboM  «}io  can 
undentand  a  few  easy  words,  the  third  those  vho  can 
speak  and  can  be  taught  to  work,  the  foorth  those  who  can 
be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  fifth  those  who  can 
read  books  for  themseW^s.  The  treatment  of  idiocy  and 
imbecility  consists  almost  entirely  of  attention  to  hygiene, 
and  the  building  up  of  the  .enfeebled  constitution,  along 
with  endeavours  to  develop  what  small  amount  of  faculty 
exists  by  patiently  applied  educational  influences.  The 
success  which  has  attended  this  line,  of  treatment  in  many 
of  oar  public  and  private  institutions  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. It  may  be  safely  stated  that  all  idiotic  or  im- 
becile children  have  a  far  better  chance  of  amelioration  in 
asylnms  devoted  to  them  than  by  any  amount  of  care  and 
tMching  lavished  upon  them  at  home. 

In  the  class  of  idiots  just  spoken  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  the  prominent  feature, 
— so  prominent  that  it  masks  the  arrest  of  potentiality  of 
development  of  the  moral  sense,  the  absence  of  which,  even 
if  noticed,  is  regarded  as  Hlatively  unimportant ;  but,  in 
conducting  the  practical  study  of  congenital  idioti,  a  class 
presents  itseU  in  which  the  moral  sense  is  wanting  or 
deficient,  whilst  the  intellectnal  powers  are  apparently  up 
to  the  average.  It  is  the  eustom  of  writers  on  the  subject 
to  speak  of  "  intellectual'  and  "  moral "  idiots.  The  terms 
are  convenient  for  clinical  pnrposes,  but  the  two  con- 
ditions cannot  be  disassociated,  and  the  terms  therefore  seve- 
rally only  imply  a  specially  marknA  deprivation  of  intellect 
or  moral  sense  in  a  given  caa«k  The  everyday  observer  has 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  as  a  fact  that  deficiency  in  re- 
ceptive capacity  is  evidence  of  imperfect  cerebral  develop- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  so  patent  to  him  tliat  the  perxuption 
of  right  and  wrong  can  be  compromised  through  the  same 
canse,  or  tfi  comprehend  that  loss  of  moral  sense  may 
result  from  disease.  The  same  difficnlty  does  not  present 
itself  to  the  pathologist ;  for,  in  the  case  of  a  child  bom 
nnder  circumstances  adverse  to  brain  development,  and  in 
whom  no  process  of  education  can  develop  an  appreciation 
of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  although  the  intellectual  faculties 
appear  to  be  but  slightly  blnnted  or  not  blunted  at  all,  ho 
cannot  avoid  connecting  the  psychical  peculiarity  with  tlie 
pathological  evidence.  The  world  is  apt  enough  to  refer 
any  fault  in  intellectual  development,  manifested  by  imper- 
fe^  receptivity,  to  a  definite  physical  cause,  and  is  willing 
to  base,  opinion  on  comparatively  slight  data ;  bat  it  is  not 
SQ  ready  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  pathological  implication 
of  the  intellectual  attributes  concerned  in  the  perception  of 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. .  Were,  however, 
two  eases  pitted  one  against  another — the  first,  one  of  so- 
called  intellectual,  the  second,  one  of  so-called  moral  idiocy 
-^it  would  be  found  that,  except  as  regards  the  psychical 
manifestations,  the  cases  might  be  identical  In  both  there 
might  be  a  family  history  of  tendency  to  degeneration  of 
the  nervous  system,  a  peculiar  cranial  conformation,  a 
history  of  nervous  symptoms  daring  infancy,  and  of  a 
series  of  indications  of  mental  incapacities  during  adoles- 
cence, difi'ering  only  in  this,  that  in  the  first  the  promi- 
nent indication  of  mental  weakness  was  inability  to  add 
two  and  two  together,  in  the  second  the  prominent  feature 
waa  incapacity  to  distinguish  right  from  wron^  Wbat 
complicates  the  question  of  mortd  idiocy  is,  that  many  of 
its  antrjeots  can,  when  an  abstract  proposition  is  placed  be- 
fore them,  answer  according  to  the  dictates  of  morality, 
which  they  may  have  learnt  by  memory.  If  asked  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong  to  lie  or  steal  they  will  say  it  is  wrong; 
still,  wheir  they  themselves  are  detected  in  either  offence, 
there  is  an  evident  non-recognition  oC  its  concrete  nature. 
The  question  of  moral  idiocy  will  always  be  a  moot  one 
iMtween  the  casuist  and  the  pathologist;  but,  when  the 
whole  natural  history  of  sndh  cases  is  comparet^  there  are 


points  of  differentiation  between  them  and  mere  moral 
dei»avity  which  must  appeal  to  even  biased  obawiers. 
Family  history,  individual  pecniiaritiss,  the  m«iiifA«t  in^. 
beoility  of  the  acts  committed,  the  general  bixarre  natnrs 
of  the  phenomena,  remove  vacb.  eases  from  the  ordinary 
category  of  crime. 

SlalUHa. — Aooording  to  the  ceasiu  retiwu  of  1871  ths  total 
nambar  of  panoui  dnaiibml  u  Idiots  and  ImbocilM  in  England  aii4 
WiIm  vsa  29,462,  tht  tqiuUty  of  ths  Hxn  being  ramtrkable^ 
namaly,  14,728  main  and  14,734  bmalea.  Compared  with  ths 
antin  population,  tha  ratio  ia  ona  idiot  w  imbaoils  to  771  panona, 
or  IS  par  10,000  penona  living.  Vhatbar  ths  ratnina  ar*  defco- 
tive,  owing  to  the  natural  aanaitivenaaa  of  pariona  who  would  deaii*^ 
to  oouoaal  tha  ooonrrouL'a  of  idiocy  in  tbair  famillaa,  ws  hara  no 
means  of  knowins ;  but  sucb  a  foaUng  ia  no  doubt  likely  to  axiat 
among  thoaa  who  look  upon  mental  Innrmity  aa  hnniiliating,  rathet 
than  aa  ona  of  the  many  phyaical  avila  wbioh  affliot  humanity. 
Aooording  to  Inland,  thii  number  (29,452)  ia  25  par  esnt  balow 
the  mark.  The  foUowina  table  ahows  tbe  number  of  idiots  aoomd- 
Ing  to  official  returns  of  the  variooa  countries ;  probably  they  an 
aubject  to  the  same  eriticlam  aa  the  oenaua  returns  for  England. 


ramalae. 

Tslil. 

PRawrlloi 
ta  100.000 

England  and  Wales 

fUjtli^nd ,  ,,    .. 

14,788 
2,304 

20,466 
1«,1U 

isisis 

14,724 
2,817 

14,«77 
14,896 

•Vacs 

29,462 
4,«21 
8,151 

86,188 

88,789 
1,682 
8,  OSS 

82,428 

ISO 

184 

160 

S7 

82 

88 

116 

68 

Inland 

Franco  (including  Oratins) 

Sweden  (1870) , 

TTnited  Btataa  (1870) 

The  lalatlvs  fre^uenoy  of  oonganitsl  and  seqolrsd  Insanity  in 
Tsriona  countriaa  la  shown  in  ths  foUowinc  table,  taken  Dom 
Eooh'a  atatiatica  of  inasnity  in  Wiirtambsig;  Mtich  ^vss  ths  ma- 
bor  of  idiots  to  100  Innatios : — 


Pmiaia 158 

Bavaria.. : _ 164 

Saxony 162 

Auatria ft 

Hungary 140 

CantouofBsm „ 117 

America 78 


Franca.... 66 

Denmark....'. 68 

Sweden. 88 

Korway 65 

England  and  Wslas 74 

Scotland 68 

Inland 69 


It  is  dilBcnlt  to  nndsrstaad  the  wide  direigcnoe  of  thoaa  Agntsa, 
except  it  be  that  in  certain  statea,  such  aa  Pmada  and  Bavaria, 
dements  have  baen  taken  along  with  amenta,  and  in  others  oratittB. 
This  osnnot,  however,  apply  to  tha  caaa  of  Ifnnca,  which  ia  atated 
to  have  only  66  idiots  to  sveiy  100  lunatics.  In  many  diatriota  of 
Fisnce  cretinism  la  vary  common :  it  is  practically  unknown  in 
England,  wbor*  the  proportion  of  idiota  is  atated  aa  higher  than  in 
Fruoe ;  sad  it  is  rate  in  Pruaaia,  which  stands  at  158  idiota  to  100 
Innatioa.  Uanifostly  inperfact  aa  this  table  is,  it  shows  how  im- 
portant an  element  idiocy  ia  in  oocial  statistics ;  few  an  awan  that 
the  number  of  idiots  and  that  of  Innatios  approach  ao  nearly. 

Cretiniim. — Crtlin  probably  comes  from  Ckrltitn,  either 
from  the  idea  that  the  person  waa  innocent  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  ia  employed  oocaaionaUy  to  imply  a  person 
who  cannot  sin,  or  from  the  religioos  respect  in  which  cretins 
were  held.  Cretiniam  is  a  form  ot  eonganital  insanity  in- 
asinnch  as  the  cretino-genetio  missma  acts  before  birth ;  it 
is  endemio  in  many  monntainotu  oonntries,  and  is  said  to 
occur  most  frequently  on  magnaaian  limestone  fbrmationa, 
but  never  at  an  elevation  above  SOOO  feet  Althoogh  aU 
cretins  have  not  goitre^  and  all  goitrons  peraons  are  not 
cretins,  there  is  a  very  intimate  relationship  between  tha 
two  conditions.  The  districts  in  Europe  in  which  it  is 
most  common  are  the  departmenta  of  Haatea-Fyr^n^es, 
Haute-Savoie,  and  Haotaa-Alpes ;  Styiia,  Upper  Anstria, 
the  province  of  Aosta,  and  Sardinia.  It  is  foond  more 
sparsely  in  other  parts  of  Enrope,  and  also  among  the 
Himalayas  and  AndssL  It  occasionally  presents  itself  in 
flat  countries, — a  temjirkable  inatance  b^g  the  island  of 
Niederwerth  below  Ooblents,  where  out  of  7S0  inhabitanta 
there  are  131  cretins  (Dr  Ireland).  Notwithstanding  tha 
circumscribed  area  in  which  this  disease  edst^  agacdiag, 
it  might  be  supposed,  data  foanded  on  tlM  coii>Wti.>ns  of 
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fife  common  to  their  inliatataBts  for  aniruig  at  conclnaions 
u  to  it(  canae,  nothing  has  been  definitely  detetminSd. 
Cntiniam  haa  occnpied  the  attention  of  many  eminent 
obaerrera,  bnt  the  rariona  theories  they  iiave  adranced  liave 
been  in  sncceesion  oveitnnied.  It  has  been  raggested  that 
the  condition  is  dne  to  the  constant  nse  of  snov  water,  or 
to  the  prasence  of  aolphate  of  iron  or  of  lime  in  iratar,  but 
none  of  these  theories  admit  of  univenal  applicatioa  That 
the  disease  is  dne  to  some  geological  or  climatio  cause 
appeals  certain  from  the  fact,  stated  bj  BaiUarger,  that  it 
dinppears  from  a  family  in  one  or  two  generations  after 
remoTal  to  a  healthy  climate,  and  may  even  be  prevented 
by  the  gravid  mother  leaving  a  valley  where  it  is  rife 
for  localities  where  cretinism  is  nnknown.  The  physical 
and  mental  symptoms  of  cretinism  are  so  closely  allied  in 
wwentials  to  those  of  congenital  idiocy  as  not  to  demand  a 
separate  description. .  The  marked  features  of  the  disease 
an  ita  endemic  nature  and  it*  intimate  connexion  with 
goitre.     See  CRSmnsH. 

BiUitfn/tkf. — Si^fpartdi  la  OonmiiioH  d»  S.  It.  U  XoS  dt  Sar- 
Mpw,  foir  tbidltr  It  CrMnitms,  Turin,  1848  ;  B.  Kikpce,  TraiU 
ia  BMrt  tt  liv  CrMnitmt,  Ptru,  1861 ;  StoiaMtMgn  abtr  dm 
CrUtMumus,  psUished  1^  tlu  phjiicUM  of  tbs  hospital  at  Uaiia- 
bef&  Tubingen,  I860,  1861,  and  1863 ;  Ongganbiihl,  VU  Crttinn- 
EOaiuUM  m^f  i*m  AhaMtg,  Bent  and  St  Gall,  186S  ;  Tirchov, 
VtUmdtwttn  «htr  di*  SntmeMunf  dct  Schidtlgnrndtt  im 
ftmubn  und  lmaiUiafU»  SuMandt  und  tier  dt»  Si^/but  dtr$Mtn 
nfSdtadOfini,  a-ichlMldtutff,  tuid  OAirnbim  (Barlin,  1867),  and 
ffmiuft  AUaitdlunam  mur  wimnudiafllichn  Mtdicin  (Fnnkrort, 
1866] ;  Baiat  lagar,  tttuUt  mr  I—  Cmua  du  CrMnimu  tl  du  OoUn 
wMMifiM,  Ftoh,  1887,  and  DeuxUmt  BMt  fStudtM  nir  Im  Qnua 
Ai  CrtUmbm*,  Ljtm,  1888  ;  Baillarger,  XnjulU  mr  U  Oottrt  tt  U 
ammbrnt,  Pui^  1878 ;  Uaz  Panthapp^  Auda  mr  U  OdUt*  H  U 
CHKniMM,  editad  and  anna4atad  \ij  L.  Lnnisr,  Faria,  1874  ; 
LombRMa,  BbriiUt  Cliiataii  Boloffmm,  pi  7,  Jnly  1878,  and  pi  11, 
Horanbar  1878  ;  Ireland,  BdiAbtirgh  Mtdieal  Journal  for  Angnat 
•ad  Baptamber  1876,  and  0*  Idiccy  and  ImitMUf,  1877.  Tlis 
last-named  ia  the  atandaid  work  on  idiocy. 

AoQDiBXD  IxtAxtrr. 

Pathology. 

IX  is  predicated  in  treating  of  Acquired  Insanity  that  we 
have  to  deal  vrith  braina  oongenitally  perfect,  the  exerdse 
of  whose  functions  hss  been  normal  until  the  incidence  of 
diaeaiei  A  full  description  of  the  tissues  of  the  healthy 
brain  win  be  found  in  the  artide  Aitatomt  (yoL  L  pp.  869- 
880),  a  careful  perusal  of  which  will  very  materially  assist 
the  reader  in  following  the  present  renmrka  on  patiiology. 
A  short  recapitulation  of  certain  anatomical  facts  is,  how- 
ever, necessary.  The  purely  nervous  stinctureii  of  the  brain 
consist  of  very  delicate  fibres  and  cells,  the  latter  occurring 
only  in  the  grey  matter.  It  is  richly  supplied  with  blood 
veesels,  the  supply  being  six  times  greater  to  the  grey 
matter  than  to  the  white.  Theae  tissues  are  supported  and 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  connective  tissue,  or 
interstitial  matter,  the  neuroglia ;  the  whole  organ  is 
enveloped  in  membranea  which  separate  it  from  the  sknlL 
By  one  system  of  independent  fibres  (the  expansion  system) 
eommnnieation  is  maintained  between  the  spinal  cord,  the 
central  ganglia,  and  the  cortical  grey  matter ;  by  a  second 
•ystam  of  fibres  (the  commissural),  corresponding  and 
identieal  regions  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  two  opposite 
hemispheres  are  united  ;  and  by  a  third  system  (the  hori- 
lontal)  communication  ia  maintained  between  parts  of  the 
same  hemiaphere.  1h»  eella  oommunicate  one  with  the 
other  by  means  of  processes  or  poles,  fine  projections  from 
the  body  of  the  ceU.  The  observations  of  Cleland  and 
Bon  show  that  the  apical  processes  become  connected 
with  the  fibres  as  they  go  to  the  periphery;  the  baaal 
procaaaes  loop  with  the  horizontal  fibres,  and  also,  by  means 
of  their  recurrent  poles,  with  those  of  the  expansion  seriea 
Bat  it  ia  of  xrent  importance  to  observe  that  we  have  no 


evidence  of  fibre  communicating  directly  with  fibre,  or  no 
certain  proof  that  one  series  of  fibres  commuaicates  directly 
with  others ;  in  fact,  all  anatomical  demonstration  goes  to 
prove  the  individnality  and  isolation  of  iibre,  the  processei 
of  the  cellii  oeing  the  cuunecting  link.  It  is  ttuiveraally 
accepted  that  the  cerebral  cells  ^xisaess  the  vital  property 
of  generating,  receiving,  and  transmitting  nervous  iiiliuenccs, 
and  that  the  fibres  are  the  organs  by  means  of  which  these 
influences  are  received  and  communicated.  In  the  words 
of  Herman,  "  in  a  part  of  the  central  organs  (the  cortical 
cells)  certain  material  processes  are  accompanied  in  an 
inexplicable  manner  with  wholly  undefinable  phenomena 
which  characterize  what  we  term  eonaeiotuneio.*  The  term 
mind  may  be  applied  to  the  combination  of  all  the  nctuol 
and  possible  states  of  coni>ciov -neas  of  the  organism.  "We 
have  a  right  to  presuppose  that  in  the  brain,  as  in  other 
organs  of  the  body,  the  normal  exercise  of  function  is 
dependent  on  a  perfect  taaintenance  of  'the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  component  structures,  and  conversely  that 
morbid  conditions  of  these  structures  must  affect  the  whole 
economy  more  or  leas  seriously"  (Bucknill  and  Tuke). 
In  studying  brain  pathology  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
the  brain  cannot,  like  the  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  cast 
any  of  its  functions  on  other  organs ;  it.  must  do  its 'own 
work,  rid  itself  of  its  effete  matter,  and  of  the  products  of 
injury  or  disease,  and  provide  within  itself  for  the  resump- 
tion of  functions,  the  exercise  of  which  has  become  im- 
paired from  whatever  cause. 

Solutions  of  continuity,  preventing  perfect  maintenance 
of  the  component  cerebral  tissues,  may  arise  from — (1) 
idiopathic  causes,  t.;.,  causes  originating  primarily  in  the 
brain;  (2)  treumatic  causes  (injury  to  the  head);  (3)  the 
effects  of  other  neuroses  (morbid  nerve  conditions);  (4)  ad- 
ventitious products  (tumours,  lie.) ;  (6)  morbid  conditions 
of  the  general  system  secondarily  implicating  the  brain ;  (C) 
evolutional  conditions  of  the  system  concurrentiy  affectug 
the  brain;  (7)  toido  agents  (poisons).  In  the  case  of 
insanity  tho  tesnlta  of  morbid  action  are  «onfined  to  the 
eoovolntiona  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  brain,  and  to  the 
upper  part  of  its  lateral  aspects ;  for  the  most  part  its  base 
and  inferior  lateral  aspects  and  the  cerebellnm  are  un- 
affected. It  is  true  that  in  old  standing  cases  the  central 
ganglia  present  lesions,  bnt  these  aJ-e  for  the  most  part 
secondary,  and  are  doe  to  the  action  of  disease  in  the  superior 
convolnticna. 

1.  Idiopathic  changes  occur  from  diaeose  affecting  the 
tissues,  the  cause  of  which  it  may  be  impoasible  to  trace, 
— as,  for  instance,  acute  inflammation,  which,  however, 
is  not  a  frequent  cause  of  insanity.  Diffused  subacute 
inflammation  ia  held  to  be  a  much  more  fruitful 
cause,  producing  increase  (sctcroaie)  of  the  neuroglia, 
degeneration  of  tho  cells,  destruction  (atrophy)  and  dis- 
placement of  fibres,  and  aneurism,  distortion,  and  oblitera- 
tion of  vessels. 

A  large  and  important  class  of  cansee  of  idiopathic 
morbid  action  u  due  to  over-excitation  of  the  brain. 
The  canses  of  over-excitation  of  the  brain  functions  ore 
those  which,  in  most  worka  on  insanity,  are  spoken  of 
as  "  moral "  (grief,  anxiety,  domestic  complications,  dis- 
appointment, terror,  sorrow  or  joy,  religious  or  political 
excitement,  the  exercise  of  the  mental  fsculties  by  study 
unduly  prolonged  or  conducted  under  adverse  circumstances) 
in  contradistinction  to  "  physical "  causes, — a  distinction 
which  implies  some  material  difference  in  their  mothod-of 
operation.  *  To  the  most  superficial  observer,  the  deformed 
head  of  the  idiot,  and  the  paralysis  of  mind  and  body  which 
follows  on  the  rupture  of  a  cerebral  vessel,  are  coarsely 
material  conditions;  but  when  mental  aberration  follows  on 
mental  excitement,  men  are  prone  to  regard  it  more  as  a 
derangement  of  function  than  as  an  evidence  of  deteriora- 
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tion  of  braia  ttrnctoM.  If,  however,  we  give  dae  weight 
to  the  Tesnltj  of  physiological  research,  the  matter  is  not 
quite  so  obecare>  Ai^tning  from  the  analogies  of  other 
organs  and  from  direct  observation,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  when  the  brain  functions  are  being  actively 
exerted  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  an  increased 
blood  supply  (hypenemia)  to  its  superior  and  lateral 
surfaces.  This  functional  hypenemia  is  caused  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  cerebral  cells,  which,  along  with  the 
sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  exercise  control  over  the 
mnscnlar  coats  of  the  arteries,  the  immediate  regnlaton  of 
blood  supply  to  any  given  part.  Control  over  muscular 
tissue  implies,  of  course,  control  in  two  directions,  dilatation 
and  contraction.  Functional  hypersemia  is  in  every  respect 
a  healthy  condition,  one  necessary  for  the  provision  of 
temporary  nutriment  during  temporary  action,  ceaung  with 
the  withdrawal  of  stimulus,  when  the  calibre  of  the  vessels 
is  reduced  to  its  original  dimensions  through  the  contracting 
influence  of  the  cells.  But  if  the  excitement  is  unduly 
prolonged  a  new  result  appears;  the  cells  themselves 
become  exhausted,  and  therefore,  even  if  the  stimulus  is 
withdrawn,  they  are  unable  to  assert  their  ordinary  control 
over  the  arterial  muscular  coats  in  the  direction  of  con- 
traction, so  that  the  increased  blood  supply  continues 
although  the  stimulus  which  caused  it  has  been  removed. 
Instead  of  functional  hypertemia  we  have  a  hypenemia 
caused,  not  by  functional  excitement,  but  by  exhaustion  of 
the  controlling  organs.  In  a  minor  degree  the  results  of 
this  condition  are  matters  of  everyday  observation ;  over- 
taxation of  the  brain  functions,  by  study  for  instance,  is 
very  generally  followed  by  sensations  of  fulness  and  aching 
of  the  head,  loss  of  sleep,  and  general  exhaustion, — a 
condition  which  is  recovered  from  when  the  primary 
irritation  is  withdrawn,  i.e.,  when  the  arteries  reacquire 
healthy  ton&  Lat  if  relief  from  the  causes  of  irritation  is 
not  obtained,,  a  sequence  of  events  ensues  tending  to 
deterioration -of  tissue.  In  the  first  place,  sleep,  the  condi- 
tion necessary  for  rest  and  recuperation  of  the  cells,  becomes 
unattainable.  Physiological  research  has  shown  that  during 
sleep  the  supply  of  bloud  to  the  brain  is  diminished 
(anemia),  that  anaemia  is  necessary  for,  and  hypersemia  is 
inimical  to,  its  production.  Further  deterioration  of  cell 
activity  follows  on  non-recuperation,  and  concomitant 
diminished  control  over  the  vessels  tends  to  the  establish- 
ment of  morbid  hypertemia  and  more  or  less  blood  stagna- 
tion (stasis).  It  would  be  far  beyond  the  compass  of  this 
article  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  various  pathological 
processes  which  ensue  on  paralysis  of  vaso-motor  action ; 
two  only  need  be  alluded  to-— (1)  the  various  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  behaviour  of  the  constituents  of 
the  blood,  producing  congestion  and  greater  or  less 
obstruction  to  its  normal  distribution,  and  (2)  the  effects 
which  congestion  produces  on  the  lymphatic  system  of  the 
brain,  the  system  by  which  effete  matter  is  largely  removed 
from  it  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  lymphatics 
of  the  brain  are  perivascular,  i.e.,  that  they  are  tubes  sur- 
rounding the  arteries,  patent  under  ordinary  conditions ; 
when,  however,  the  arteries  are  distended,  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend  that  the  lymphatic  system  becomes  occluded 
by  the  artery  filling  up  the  space  provided  for  it,  and 
therefore  that  the  removal  of  waste  products  becomes 
difficolt  or  impossible.  It  is  a  pathological  axiom  that  th^ 
■tmctnral  integrity  of  a  part  is  dependent  on  the  main- 
tenance of  its  vascular  unity,  in  other  words,  on  the  regular 
supply  and  withdra^l  of  blood  by  its  regular  chanuels. 
This  if  impaired  or  destroyed  is  necessarily  followed  by 
Itistological  changes  and  by  disturbance  of  function. 

By  diis  exposition  of  a  probable  sequence  of  pathological 
events  it  is  desired  to  indicate  that  disturbance  of  function 
directlr  leiertb^  to  over-ezcitation  of  the  brain  is  not  a 


mere  functional  derangement,  not  a  tatti  morbid  iaentM 
ofc  a  normal  emotion,  but  that  it  is  the  manifestation  of  a 
pathological  condition, — that,  in  effect,  so-called  moral 
causes  may  be  the  producers  of  physical  cerebral  disease. 
This  meets  with  support  from  the  clinical  observation  that^ 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  a  considerable  period  of  time 
elapses  between  the  incidence  of  the  moral  cause  and  the 
first  indication  of  mental  alienation, — an  interval  during 
which  sleep  has  been  absent  in  consequence  of  continued 
hypertemia.  Instances  of  melancholy  or  mania  being 
suddenly  produced  by  mental  shock  must  be  searched  for  in 
works  of  fiction.  Sudden  fright,  more  especially,  is  stated 
to  produce  immediate  convulsion,  epilepsy,  and  catalepsy, 
but  not  insanity;  except  in  <iertain  comparatively  rar« 
instances,  in  which  it  appears  to  induce  with  great  rapidity 
a  cataleptic  mental  state,  presently  to  be  spoken  of  as  acute 
primary  dementia.  Over«xerciss  of  the  intellectual 
function  is  not  by  any  means  such  a  prolific  cause  of  brain 
disease  as  undue  emotion.  It  is  not  work  but  worry  that 
kills  the  brain.  When  both  are  combined  the  result  is 
often  rapid. 

On  the  removal  or  persistence  of  congestion  depends  the 
issue  of  a  case — recovery,  or  further  and  permanent  solution 
of  continuity.  Unless  relief  is  soon  obtained,  the  changes 
in  the  cells  are  followed  by  lesions  of  other  brain  structures 
which  are  productive  of  important  pathological  conditions 
affecting  the  general  system;  these  in  their  torn  render 
recovery  more  difficnlt  or  impoasible^  or  may  even  cause 
deatL  (For  a  f uU  account  of  the  various  lesions  fonpd  in 
the  brains  of  the  insane,  consult  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  Jlamial 
of  Ptydudogieal  Jfedieine,  4th  ed.,  capi  vi ;  Fox's  PcUAo- 
logical  AntUontf  of  th*  Ntrvout  Centres,  London,  1874 ;  J. 
Batty  Tuke,  "  On  the  Morbid  Histology  of  the  Brun  and 
Spinal  Cord  as  observed  in  the  Insane,"  Brit,  and  For. 
Medico-Ckirargical  Renew,  1873-74.) 

3.  The  second  class  comprises  aU  acddents  and  injuries 
affecting  the  brain,  and  is  most  convenientiy  termed 
traumatic  violence  to  the  head  may  produce  fracture  of 
''he  skull  with  or  without  depression,  extravasation  of  blood 
in  or  on  the  brain,  or  concussion.  There  is  no  relation' 
between  the  apparent  extent  of  the  iiyury  and  the  results 
in  insanity ;  extensive  fractures  of  'the  frontal,  lateral,  and 
superior  surfaces  of  the  skull,  even  when  complicated  with 
rupture  of  the  envelopes  and  loss  of  brain^atter,  are  not, 
taken  over  all,  more  productive  of  insanity,  if  so  much  so, 
as  the  apparently  less  serious  condition  of  concussion.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek ;  by  the  open  wound  free 
egress  is  afforded  for  extravasated  blood  and  the  products 
of  inflammation,  whereas  in  concussion,  which  may  also 
involve  extravasation  of  blood  in  or  on  the  brain,  foreign 
substances  have  no  means  of  escape,  and  so  may  set  up 
morbid  action  of  a  grave  natore.  Occasionally  insanity 
follows  rapidly  on  the  injury,  but  much  more  frequently 
weeks  or  even  months  elapse  before  development  of  ment^ 
symptoms  amounting  to  insanity.  During  this  period 
morbid  action  is  procee(iifig  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skull,  in  the  membranes,  or  in  the  brain  itself.  On  the 
inner  table  of  the  skull  bony  growths  may  be  in  process  of 
formation,  subacute  inflammation  of  the  membranes  may 
be  going  on,  and  from  the  same  cause  the  brain  may  be 
undergoing  progressive  changes  generally  in  the  direction 
of  sclerosia,  *.<.,  increase  of  connective  tissue. 

3.  The  nervous  diseases  in  the  train  of  which  insanity 
occasionally  follows  are  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  and  Locomotor 
Ataxy.  In  the  case  of  Epilepsy  the  brain  lesions  are  doubt- 
less the  result  of  the  frequently  |«phyziated  condition  of  the 
patient  and  of  the  blood  poisoning  due  to  the  retention  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  (see  Efilsfst),  As  might  be  expected, 
lesions  of  the  arteries  in  the  form  of  hypertrophy  of  their 
coats  is  frequently  observed.    The  canals  in  the  brain 
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matter  throngh  \rMch  the  vessels  pass  tr*  rttf  freqaently 
fonnd  dilated  to  from  tiro  to  six  times  their  normal 
dimensions.  If  the  richness  of  the  blood  supply  to  the 
grey  matter  is  considered,  this  condition  of  dilatation 
mast  imply  an  immense  loss  of  brain  tissae;  moreorer, 
the  ceUa  are  freqaently  found  suffering  degeneration. 
In  dealing  trith  the  subject  of  Hysteria,  we  hare,  as 
stated  in  the  article  especially  bearing  on  the  subject 
(Rystesia),  to  do  Trith  a  disease  which,  although 
marked  by  very  prominent  symptoms,  possesses  no 
anatomical  seat,  and  thus  when  the  disease  amounts  to 
insanity  we  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cerebral  con- 
ditions.  The  insanity  foUowiug  or  accompanying  hysteria 
is  not  a  fatal  one  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  there  is  no  report 
ectant  of  an  autopsy  on  a  recent  case  of  this  disease. 
Locomotor  At-ucy  is  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  sclerosis 
of  its  posterior  columns  (see  Atxxy).  It  implicates  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system, — for  instance,  the  optic  tracts 
and  nerves.  Insanity  occasionally  is  concurrent  with,  and 
probably,  if  not  certainly,  is  produced  by  an  extension  of 
the  sclerosis  to  the  cerebral  convolutions.  This  theory 
meets  support  from  the  'act  that  the  mental  symptoms 
associated  with  locomotor  ataxy  resemble  very  closely  those 
of  general  paralysis,  in  which  hypertrophy  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  superior  convolutions  has  been  demonstrated. 

4.  By  the  term  adventitious  products  it  is  meant  to 
indicate  all  forms  of  tumours  of  the  brain,  «kull-cap,  and 
membranes.  Such  foreign  bodies  hare  three  distinct  effects 
on  the  brain  structure : — "  1st,  They  create  an  irritation 
tending  to  ramollissement  in  the  nerve  substance,  with 
vhich  they  are  in  contact  from  their  first  appearance.  2d, 
They  cause  pressure  on  distant  ports,  which  in  its  turn 
causes  an  alteration  of  the  -structure  and  nutrition.  3d, 
They  set  np  progressive  dlsea.ie  and  degeneration  of  certain 
pirts  of  the  nerve  structure,  the  true  nature  of  which  is  as 
yet  not  very  well  known ;  but  it  seems  to  be  in  some  way 
directly  connected  with  the  essential  nature  and  constitution 
of  all  sorts  of  nerve  substance,  whether  cells  or  fibres.  Its 
results  pathologically  are  an  increase  of  the  connective 
tissue  in  the  form  of  granules,  and  enlargement  and  thicken- 
ing of  tlio  coats  of  the  blood-vessels;  but  all  these  seem  to 
be  secondary  changes"  (Cloustoo,  "On  Tumours  of  the 
Brain,"  Journal  0/  ifental  ficienct,  ToL  zviii.).  Apoplectic 
dots  are  practically  tomonrs. 

5.  Morbid  conditions  of.  the  general  system  secondarily 
implicating  the  brain.  It  is  of  great  interest  from  an 
etiological  point  of  view  to  note  that  insanity  is  seldom  if 
ever  the  immediate  result  of  diseases  of  individual  organs, 
bat  that  it  is  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  those 
forms  of  disease  which  result  from  a  general  constitutional 
instability,  anch  as  tuberculosis,  rhenmatism,  gout,  and 
lyphilis.     There  are  many  diseases  painful  in  character 

i  and  very  depressing  to  the  nervous  system;  such  as 
I  stone,  fistula  (in  fact  all  ^the  so-called  snrgical  diseases  of 
'  the  rectum  and  bladder),  cancer  of  the  uterus,  Ac,  which 
might  be  presupposed  to  be  probable  caoses  of  insanity, 
yet  in  point  of  fact  are  not  inimical  to  mental  health. 
They  may  be  so  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent  sleep, 
hot  even  in  this  wise  their  effect  is  very  slight  Nor  does 
there  appear  sufficient  reason  to  connect  diseases  of  the 
heart,  liver,  kidneys,  directly  with  insanity.  Much  stress 
hss  been  laid  on  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  and  more 
specially  on  tnmours  of  these  organs,  being  the  primary 
factors  in  the  production  of  insanity.  Skae  laid  down  as 
a  special  form  ovorio-  or  utero-mania ;  and  Wergt  of  Illnau 
has  described  the  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  female 
orgiiDS  of  generation  found  on  post-mortem  examination, 
aed  has  connected  with  them  mental  symptoms.  But 
authors  on  gyuncology  make  no  mention  of  insanity  being 
I  seqnela  of  uterine  disease,  except  in  w  far  at  the  mental 


depression  which  in  most  women  foUaws  on  the  knowledge 
Siat  they  are  affected  by  serious,  perhaps  fatal,  disease,  and 
the  pain  and  anxiety  inseparable  therefrom,  may  produc* 
sleeplessness,  and  consequent  melancholy ;  and  there  is  no 
proof  of  such  tumours  exercising  an  extensive  influence 
on  causation  by  peripheral  irritation.  The  fallacy  has  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  probably  arisen  from  the 
observation  often  made  in  asylnms  that  insanity  arising 
from  whatever  cause  is  conditioned  by  the  presence  of 
uterine  growths,  and  that  delusions  of  a  sexual  character  may 
arise  from  the  sensations  thereby  produced.  Of  the  very 
few  instances  on  record  in  which  a  direct  connexion  between 
uterine  disease  and  insanity  has  been  traced  may  be  cited  a 
case  reported  by  Van  der  Kolk,  in  which  deep  melancholy 
and  prolapsus  uteri  coexisted ;  the  mental  symptoms  were 
at  once  relieved  by  the  organ  being  restored  to  its  normal 
position.     Such  cases  are  very  rare. 

It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  a  true  tubercular  or 
phthisical  insanity  exists ;  if  it  docs,  it  certainly  does  not 
arise  from  tubercular  deposits  in  the  brain — a  very  rare 
condition  in  the  insane.  Those  authorities  who  deny  the 
existence  of  phthisical  insanity  hold  that,  althon^^h  mental 
symptoms  do  frequently  present  themselves  in  ca:es  of  con- 
sumption, and  although  consumption  is  very  freqnent 
amongst  the  insane,  the  insanity  is  not  directly  dependeut  on 
the  diathesis,  but  more  probably  results  from  the  general 
lowering  of  the  system,  and  at  most  is  only  conditioned  by 
the  primary  disease.  '  In  the  case  of  rheumatism  and  gout 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  an  actual  trana- 
lation  (metastasis)  of  tho  mnteriet  morli  occasionally  takes 
place  from  affected  joints  to  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
brain  and  cord, — the  evidence  being  choreic  movements 
of  the  limbs  (St  Vitus's  Dance)  accompanied  by  acute 
mental  symptoms,  both  of  which  disappear  contemporane- 
ously with  the  return  of  inflammatory  swellings  of  the 
joints.  Syphilis  may  act  on  the  brain  by  the  production  of 
tumours  (which,  however,  do  not  differ  in  their  effects  from 
those  of  other  adventitious  products),  and  by  specific 
changes  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  which  become  thickened 
and  even  occladed.  As  a  consequence  the  tissues  in  their 
neighbourhood  suffer  deterioration. 

The  pathological  relation  between  sun-stroke  (insolation) 
and  brain  disease  has  not- been  ascertained.  A  certain 
amount  of  brain  congestion  has  been  observed,  but  ^ot 
invariably.  The  cerebral  lesion  is  more  probably  due  tn 
the  extreme  depression  of  the  whole  nervous  system ;  but 
the  modm  operctndi  is  unknown. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  general  system  which  most 
frequently  implicates  the  brain  is  anemia,  not  itself  a 
disease,  but  the  result  of  many  diseases,  such  as  fever,  and 
of  such  drains  on  the  constitntion  as  lactation  (suckling) 
and  imperfect  nourishment.  The  openitiveness  of  these 
drains  may  be  assisted  by  over-work  under  unhealthy 
conditions.  As  a  typical  example  may  be  cited  the  dress- 
maker, poorly  paid,  iioorly  fed,  working  for  many  houia 
daily  in  an  ill-ventilated  room,  and  sleeping  in  an  nnhealthy 
garret.  The  term  ansmia  is  not  used  here  to  indicate  a 
condition  antithetical  to  hypersemia — it  dots  not  imply  any 
mechanical  deprivation  of  blood  supply ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  amount  of  blood,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  reduced  in  quantity. 
The  temporary  mechanical  antemia  which  results  from 
extreme  cold  produces  its  effects  rapidly, — short  delirium 
and  profound  sleep.  But  it  is  qualitative  annmia,  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  which  produces  more  or 
less  permanent  results  on  cerebral  health.  Inanition  acts 
rapidly  on  the  brain :  in  the  cose  of  those  cast  away  at  sea 
on  rafts  or  in  boats  the  general  story  is  that  of  short 
delirious  mania,  suicide,  or  death  from  nervons  exhaustion, 
before  emaciation  (t.<.,  before  the  reserve  food  of  the  system 
is  consumed)  takes  place,    So  in  case*  where  inftiutiQa  \m 
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more  tlowlj  pnxlaeed^  the  nerroa*  lyatem  ii  flnt  depressed. 
And  here  the  position  becomes  somewhat  complicated ;  for 
not  only  is,  under  snoh  cirounstances,  the  relatiTe  -amount 
of  the  Uood  constitnenta  different  from  the  normal  standard, 
but  its  corpuscular  elements  change  in  quality ;  they  acquire 
a  degree  of  viscidity  which  tends  to  cause  the  red  corpuscles 
to  coalesce  and  hang  together,  and  the  white  to  lag  and 
wander  into  surrounding  tissues;  and  further,  this 
nnphysiological  behaviour  of  the  corpuscles  is  apt  to 
become  aggravated  in  regions  whose  nervous  energy  is 
depressed.  Anemia  thus  acts  and  reacts  in  procuring  a 
condition  of  stasia. 

6.  The  effects  of  evolutional  periods  concurrently  affect- 
ing the  brain:  puberty,  adolescence,  ntero-gfstation,  the 
olimacteric  period,  and  old  age.  "  Although  from  the  time 
when  the  human  being  comes  into  the  world  to  the  final 
cessation  of  his  corporeal  existence  the  various  functional 
operations  of  organic  life  are  carried  on  with  ceaseless 
activity,  whilst  those  of  animal  life  are  only  suspended  by 
the  intervals  of  repose  which  are  needed  for  the  renovation 
of  their  organs,  yet  there  are  very  marked  differences,  not 
only  in  the  degre*  of  their  vnited  activity,  but  also  in  the 
nlatm  degrea  of  energy  uhich  they  severally  manifeil 
at  different  epochs"  (Carpenter's  Prindplu  of  Ruman 
Phynology,  chap,  zviii.).  These  differences  in  degree  imply 
physiological  modifications  of  nutrition,  and  the  observation 
of  ages  has  caused  it  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  in  the  etiology 
of  disease  that  numerous  and  various  degenerations  occur 
contemporaneously  with  such  modifications,  mortf  espeoially 
in  the  subjects  of  diathetic  conditions,  llie  development 
of  phthisis  during  adolescence,  and  of  cancer  amongrt 
persons  at  the  olimacteric  period,  maybe  cited  as  instances. 
It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  nexus  between  tHe 
physiolo^cal  aqd  the  pathological  position  is,  as  regards 
certain  of  the  periods,  obscure,  and  that  it  is  dependent 
more  on  induction  than  on  demonstration ;  but  it  may  be 
pleaded  that  it  is  not  more  obscure  in  respect  of  insanity 
than  of  other  diseases.  The  pathological  difficulty  obtains 
mostly  in  the  relation  of  the  earlier  evolutional  periods, 
pi^berty  uid  adolesceoce,  to  insanity;  in  the  others  a 
physiologico-pathological  nexus  may  be  traced;  but  in 
regard  to  the  former  there  is  nothing  to  take  hold  of  except 
the  purely  physiological  process  of  development  of  the 
sexual  function,  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
and'  rapid  increase  oi  the  bulk  of  the  body.  Although  in 
thoroughly  stable  subjects  due  provisioit  is  made  for  these 
evolutional  processes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  in 
the  nervously  unstable  a  considerable  risk  is  run  by  the 
brain  in  consequence  of  the  strain  laid  on  iL  Other  a4jn- 
vant  influences  may  be  at  work  tending  to  excite  the  system 
which  will  be  spoken  of  when  the  insanity  occurring  at 
these  periods  is  described.  Between  the  adolescent  and 
climacteric  periods  the  constitution  of  the  nervous,  as  of  the 
other  systems,  becomes  established,  and  disturbance  is  not 
liable  to  occur,  except  from  some  accidental  eircnmstance 
apart  from  evolution.  'In  the  most  healthily  constituted 
individuals  the  "  change  of  life  "  expresses  itself  by  some 
loss  of  vigour.  The  nourishing  (trophesial)  fimetion 
becomes  leu  active,  and  either  various  degrees  of  wasting 
occur,  or  there  is  a  tendency  towards  restitution  in  bulk 
of  tissues  by  a  less  highly  organized  material  The  most- 
important  instance  of  the  latter  ten  lency  is  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  muscle,  to  which  the  muscle  of  the  arterial  system 
is  very  liablei  In  the  mass  of  mankind  those  changes 
assume  no  pathological  importance  ;  the  man  or  woman  of 
middle  life  passes  into  advanced  age  without  serions  con- 
stitutional disturbance ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a 
break  down  of  the  system  due  to  climacteric  disease  of 
special  organs,  as,  for  instance,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
boart:    In.  all  probability  tho  insanity  of  the  (dimacterio 


period  may  be  referred  to  two  pathological  oonditioiw :  it 
may  depend  on  structural  changes  in  the  brain  due  to  fotty 
degeneration  of  its  arteries  and  oells,  or  it  may  be  s 
secondary  result  of  general  systemic  disturbance^  due  to 
cessation  of  menstruation  in  the  female,  and,  possibly,  to 
some  analogous  modification  of  the  sexual  function  in  men. 
The  senile  period  brings  with  it  further  redaction  of 
formative  activity ;  all  tiie  tissues  waste,  and  are  liable  to 
fatty  and  calcareous  degeneration.  Here  again  the  arteries 
of  the  brain  are  very  generally  implicated :  atherous  ui 
some  degree  Is  almost  always  present,  but  is  by  no  means 
always  followed  by  insanity.  Whewell  retained  his  faenlties 
to  the  last,  notwithstanding  that  hb  cerebral  arteries  were 
much  disMsed.  Still  this  condition  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  studying  the  caoaation  of  isenile  insanity,  as  it 
necessarily  implicates  the  nutrition  of  the  brain.  It  pauat 
assist  in  preventing  recuperation  of  the  cells ;  it  may  ui  cer^ 
tain  instances  diminish  suddenly  the  bloo<f  supply  to  a  par- 
ticular area;  but  the  stronger  probability  is  that  senile  mental 
decay  lies  at  the  door  of  senile  degeneration  of  the  cells. 

The  various  and  profound  modificationa  of  the  system 
which  attend  the  periods  of  ntero-gestationj  pregnancy,  and 
child-bearing  do  not  leave  the  iiervous  centres  nnaSiecMd. 
Most  women  are  liable  to  slight  changes  of  disposition  and 
temper,  morbid  longings,  strange  likes  and  dislikes  during 
pregnancy,  more  espeeiaUy  daring  the  earlier  months ;  bat 
these  are  universally  accepted  as  accompaniments  of  the 
condition  not  involving  any  doubt  as  to  sanity.  But 
there  are  varioos  £Mton  at  work  in  the  system  dnripg 
pregnancy  which  liaTS  grave  influence  on  the  nervooa 
system,  mora  espetnally  in  those  hereditarily  predisposed, 
lAd  in  thoae  gravid  for  the  first  time.  There  is  modification 
of  direction  of  the  blood  towards  a  new  focus,  and  its  quality 
is  changed,  as  is  shown  by  an  increase  of  fibrin  and  water 
and  a  decrease  of  albumen.  How  much  these  changes 
stmeturally  affect  the  enoephalon  may  be  dedaoed  from  the 
&ct  of  the  prsaenoe  of  bony  plates  (osteophyte)  on  the 
surface  of  the  dun  mater  and  the  inner  table  of  toe  aknll, 
and  how  much  functionally,  by  constant  ingestions  and 
flashings.  To  audi  physical  isdnenoes  are  superadded  the 
discomfort  and  uneasiness  of  the  situation,  mental  anxiety 
and  anticipation  of  dangt^r,  and  in  the  unmarried  the  horror 
of  disgrace.  In  the  puerperal  (recentiy  delivered)  woman 
there  are  to  be  taken  into  pathological  account  the  various 
depressing  influences  of  diild-faed,  its  various  accidents 
reducing  vitality,  the  sudden  return  to  ordinary  physio- 
logical oonditions,  the  cessation  of  the  occasional  physio- 
l(^ical  condition,  the  rapid  call  for  a  new  focus  of  nutrition, 
the  translation  as  it  were  of  the  blood  supply  from  thd 
uterus  to  the  mammifs — all  physical  influences  liable  to 
affect  the  brain.  These  influences  may  act  independentiy 
of  moral  shock;  but,  where  this  is  coincident  there  is  a 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  unprepared  to  resist,  or, 
'it  may  rather  be  said,  prepared  to  sneeumK 

7.  Among  the  toxie  agents  which  affect  the  brain,  alcohol 
holds  the  foremost  placcb  On  the  action  of  this  poison  the 
article  DnmrxsNims  supplisa  full  information.  Consider- 
able difficulty  exists  as  to  the  estimation  of  the  importance 
to  be  attached  to  alcohol  in  the  production  of  brain  disease 
from  the  fact  that  excess  in  the  use  of  stimnlants  is  very 
frequently  a  symptom  of  incipient  insanity;  and  that  the 
symptom  is  often  mistaken  for  the  cause.  The  habitual 
use  of  opium  and  Indian  hemp  (CommMi  nxMea),  .which 
first  stiriulate  and  then  paralyse  ue  action  of  the  cerebral 
cells,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  Ission. 

Difficulties  may  arise  in  individual  cases  in  establishing 
a  theory  of  causation  from  the  presence  of  what  ar« 
generally  spoken  of  in  systematic  works  on  inaanify  a^ 
"  mixed  "-  causes,  i«.,  the  presence  of  two  morUd  &ctors  in 
ope  individual    So  long  as  thaes  coMist  in  ■nxu^f  in 
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daneter  of  excited  psychical  action,  tach  as  grief  and 
anxiaty  of  btuineas,  oTer-proloDged  study  and  domfstic 
afSictioii,  the  combination  does  not  affect  the  position ;  bat 
when  TO  'have,  a  hiatorj  of  one  or  mora  of  such  psychical 
inflnntees  being  aasociated  wiih  a  depraved  condition  of 
the  general  system,  with  poverty,  with  excess  in  alcoholic 
stimulants,  or  with  hereditary  predisposition,  it  appears  at 
the  fint  glance  difficult  to  assess  the  value  to  be  attached 
to  each  in  the  production  of  brain  disease.  This  complica- 
tion  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real ;  weakness  of  the 
system,  whether  produced  by  disease  or  by  malnutrition, 
only  impliea  a  condition  in  which  cerebral  degeneration  is 
note  likely  to  occur,  but  where  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
it  would  have  occurred  if  the  brain,  weakened  along  with 
the  other  organs  of  the  body,  had  not  been  subjected  to 
over-excitation.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  braiu  excitation 
would  not  hare  produced  the  lesion  if  the  tone  of  the 
general  system  had  not  been  lowered  :  that  is  as  it  may  be,. 
-Mt  is  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  accepted  or  denied 
poaitirely  in  the  absence  of  positive  dats.  But  negative 
data  obtain  which  warrant  its  refusal  These  are  twu^ld : 
—a  daprmved  condition  of  the  general  system  is  a  frequent 
result  of  over-exeitation  of  the  brain,  the  result  being  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  efficient  cause ;  and  the  history  and 
^rmptoms  of  insanity  resulting  from  special  jinorbid  con- 
ations of  the  system  differ  materially  from  those  produced 
by  overexcitation. 

The  action  of  all  these  varied  morbid  factors  is  in  the 
direction  of  solution  of  continuity  of  cerebral  elements, 
and  eonaequsntly  of  perversion  of  psychical  function.  And 
here  a  wide  gap  opens  itself  in  the  study  of  braiu  pathology 
in  its  relation  to  morbid  psychology.  No  adequate  theory 
has  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  sequence  of  a  parti- 
cular type  or  train  of  morbi4  mental  symptoms  on  a  parti- 
enlar  morbid  condition  of  the  brain.  In  the  most  definite 
{onus  of  inaanity,  those  of  which  the  morbid  auatomy  is 
pret^  definitely  determined,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  afforded  of  the  causation  of  the  peculiar  type  of 
mental  symptoms  vriiich  aymptomatize  them,  or  for  the 
alternation  of  symptoms  in  an  individual  case,  or  for 
diveni^  of  symptoms, apparently  starting  from  the  same 
canae^  All  that  is  known  is  that  when  the  hemispherical 
gan^ia  are  diseased  we  may  have  excitement  or  depression 
of  feeling,  delnsion,  or  obf  nscation  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities ;  but  why  in  one  ease  excitement,  in  another 
delnsion,  and  in  a  third  both,  is  an  utter  mystery. 

CUuti/ieatioH. 

The  mental  aymptoms  of  acquired  insanity  have  been 
daasified  from  the  time  of  Pinel — it  might,  save  from 
some  slight  difference  in  tbe  application  of  the  terms,  be 
ssid  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates — as  mania,  melancholia, 
and  dementia,  according  as  exaltation  or  depression  of  feel- 
ing or  weakness  of  intellect  presents  itself  most  prominently 
in  a  given  ease.  To  these  has  been  added  delusional 
insanity,  spoken  of  by  certain  authors  as  mouomania. 
Nnmberiess  classifications  fuuuded  on  psychological  con- 
siderations have  been  ndvanced,  involving,  however,  more 
variety  in  terminology  than  in  principle ;  all  such,  when 
ssalyiad,  are  reducible  to  the  primitive  mania,  melancholia, 
sod  dementia.  Pritchard  asserted  that  mental  symptoms 
were  divisible  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  the 
intsDeetoal  and  moral  faculties  were  implicate  This 
prindple  falls  to  the  ground  from  the  simple  but  most 
impMtont  fact  that  the  primary  symptom  in  all  insanities 
n  perversion  of  the  moral  sense,  and  that  this  perversion 
pervades  all  cases  of  mental  disease  to  their  termination. 
nis  change  of  morale  amounts  to  various  degrees  of  per- 
■enion  of  the  mdinary  character  and  diapoeition  of  the 
BuliridiMl.   is*  boiVMte*  iudiffdreut  to  suci.J  coueijerati  >ns, 


apathetic  and  neglectful  of  the  personal  and  family  dntiei^ 
evinces  dislike  and  suspicion  of  friends  and  relatires,  and 
may  betake  himself  to  excess  in  alcoholic  stimulantu  and 
other  forms  of  dissipation.  There  is  a  general  concentration 
of  his  ideas  on  himself,  which  is  ofteu  spoken  of  as  the 
selfishness  of  the  insane.  According  to  the  direction  in 
action  in  which  perrersiou  of  the  moral  sense  is  msnifested 
such  so-called  forms  of  insanity  have  bean  constructed  as 
dipsomania,  kleptomania,  erotomania,  rtc.,  which, 'however, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  accidental  phenomena.  Moral 
insanity  may  appear  tu  oxiat  alone  at  certain  times  in  certain 
cases,  but  it  is  greatly  to' be  doubted  whetber  it  really  ever 
exists' apart  from  intellectual  perversion.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  pel-son  cannot  appreciate  the  change  in  himself,  can- 
not, as  it  were,  disapprove  of  his  own  actions,  u  evidence 
that  the  moral  faculties  are  not  alone  implicated.  The 
converse  proposition  may  be  stated  even  more  strongly- 
intellectual  insanity  never  exists  without  moral  perveiaion. 

Moral  perversion  is,  however,  only  one  of  the  initial 
symptoms.  In  most  insanities  a  "period  of  incubation* 
is  obserted,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  prodromal  or  initial 
period.  Sudden  and  violent  outbursts  of  insanity  are  occa- 
sionally reported,  but,  when  these  are  carefully  examined 
into,  a  train  of  prodromal  symptoms,  physical  as  well  as 
psyehicsl,  can  almost  invariably  be  traced.  These  aymptoma 
are  for  the  moat  part  insidious  in  character.  Fonnding 
un  the  statements  of  patients  suffering  from  premonitory 
symptoms,  on  those  made  by  others,  whu^  having  recovered, 
are  able  to  carry  back  their  recollection  to  the  incidence  of 
the  prodromal  stage,  and  on  the  direct  observation  of  the 
physician,  physical  indications  are  the  first  to  present  them- 
selves. These  consist  in  a  feeliug  of  fulneas  in  the  head, 
throbbing  of  the  forehead  aud  eyeballs,  flashes  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  and  geuerul  malaise.  The  mental  symptoms 
follow  closely,  and  consist,  in  addition  to  the  change  in 
morale  already  spoken  of,  in  restlessness,  irritability, 
inability  to  apply  tiis  mind  to  the  everyday  affain  of  life^ 
and  sleeplessness.  In'oertain  forms  t^iis  description  of  the 
prodromal  symptoms  requires  some  slight  modification. 
They  are  very  generally  accompanied  by  impairment  of 
general  health. 

The  classification  of  the  insanities  according  to  the 
predominant  mental  symptom  is  adopted  in  almost  all 
treatises  on  the  siibjoct  ;-H[>ut  there  is  a  growing  convio- 
tion  that  this  basis  is  neither  so  scientific  nor  so  con- 
venient as  a  classification  based  on  patliology.  Mania, 
melancholia,  and  dementia  are  merely  sypptoms  of  btadn 
disease.  If  these  symptoms  were  constant  in  even  • 
considerable  majority  of  all  cases,  there  would  be  better 
warrant  for  employing  them  as  a  basis  of  nosology ;  bnt 
they  vary  so  widely  iu  kind  and  degree,  they  run  so  closely 
one  into  the  other,  tliay  may  all  appear  in  an  individual 
cose  n-ithin  so  very  short  a  space  of  time,  that  their  use  is 
generally  misleading,  even  as  indicatiug  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  a  patient  In  many  cases  of  insanity  mania  may 
present  itself  to-day,  melandiolia  to-morrow,  and  dementia 
the  dny  after,  being,  in  fact,  indications  of  the  course  of 
the  complaint  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  a  proportion 
of  tlie  insane  there  is  a  general  predominance  of  one  ot 
other  of  these  conditions,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
is  en  equal  proportion  in  which  the  application  of  any  one 
of  these  terms  is  open  to  question.  Thus  we  may  have  a 
melancholic' mania  or  a  maniacal  melancholia.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  forma  of  insanity  of  which  the  connexion 
with  the  causation  is  so  intimate  that  even  those  authors 
who  adhere  to  the  archaic  classification  cannot  refuse  to 
ackuoAv^edge  them  as  pathological  classes,  and  are  com- 
pelleil  tu  treat  of  them  under  their  pathological  designa- 
tions ;  puerperal  insanity,  epileptic  insanity,  senile  insanity, 
»nd  general  paralysis  may  be  cited  as  prumioent  examplea,^ 
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To  M7  of  a  man  tltat  lie  is  maniaral  is  not  aaying  more  than 
to  aaj  of  one  who  haa  lost  poirer  OTer  his  limba  that  he 
(uffen  from  palij,  a  diagnosis  which  no  scientific  phjaician 
of  the  present  day  woold  be  content  with,  as  it  convejs  no 
definite  idea  as  to  the  pathological  character  or  cause  of 
impairment  of  mobility.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that 
medical  science  u  not  yet  able  to  base  a  nosology  of  the  in- 
sanities on  thQ  highest  pathological  platform,  that  of  morbid 
anatomy.  Considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  bat  the  observations  of  pathologists,  with  the 
exception  of  th<»a  bearing  on  three  or  fonr  classes  of  brain 
disease,  are  vague  and  quite  insaffieient  for  the  porpose. 
Clinical  observation,  however,  has  served  to  relate  symptoms 
with  cause  to  sudi  an  extent  as  to  enable  the  observer  of 
mental  disease  to  fall  back  on  the  second  pathological 
position — etiology,  and  has  enabled  him  to  assert,  in  a  very 
laige  proportion  of  cases,  causation  as  a  scientific  and  con- 
venient standpoint  for  classification.  After  all,  classifica- 
tions are  matters  of  convenience.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
the  classification  adopted  in  this  article  is  more  than 
provisional ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  it  is  more  convenient  to 
study  the  insanities  in  connexion  with  the  bodily  conditions 
of  their  subjects  than  to  rely  on  a  general  desciiption  of 
mental  symptoms  which  are  inconstant  in  kind  and  degree, 
and  often  so  complex  as  to  render  analysLa  impossible. 

When  Esquirol's  definition  of  the  mental  conditions  is 
nnoted,  little  more  need  be  added,  for  further  descrip- 
tion would  merely  involve  an  amplified  account  of  psycho- 
logical peculiarities.  Esquirol  thus  describes  the  con- 
ditions : — (1)  Melancholia,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  Lypemanio, 
disorder  of  the  faculties  with  respect  to  one  or  a  small 
number  of  objects,  witli  predominance  of  a  sotrowf  ol  and 
depressing  passion ;  (2)  Monomania,  in  which  the  disorder 
of  the  faculties  is  lunited  to  one  or  a  small  nnmber  of 
objects,  with  excitement,  and  predominance  of  a  gay  and 
expansive  passion;  (3)  Mania,  in  which  the  insanity 
extends  to  all  kinds  of  objects,  and  is  accompanied  by 
excitement;  (4)  Dementia,  in  which  the  insensate  utter 
folly,  because  the  organs  of  thonght  have  lost  their  energy 
and  the  strength  requisite  for  their  functions.  In  1862 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  and  in  1860  Morel  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  classification  more  in  accordance  with 
pathological  science,  The  former  included  the  different 
forms  of  the  disease  under  two  great  classes  :— "  idiopsthio 
insanity,"  comprising  all  cases  produced  by  primary  affec- 
tions of  the  braiil ;  and  "sympathetic  insanity,'  including 
those  dne  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  general  system. 
Morel  divided  the  insanities  into  ux  groups  : — (1)  heredi- 
tary insanity  ;  (2)  toxic  insanity  ;  (3)  insanity  produced 
by  the  transformation  of  other  diseases ;  (1)  idiopathic 
insanity;  (6)  sympathetic  insanity;  (6)  dementia,  a 
terminative  stage.  Notwithstanding  faults  of  detail,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  these  propositions  marked  a  great 
advance  in  the  study  of  insanity,  and  that  all  later  classifi- 
cations based  on  the  same  principles  have  been  derived  from 
study  of  them.    The  following  system  admittedly  is  sa 

I.  IdiocatUo    fa~n».j  Mtofthto   nunis,    mekaehoUa,    and 
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n.  Ttsnmitia  inauiity. 
Ill  The  iuanitiM  uw-  (  EpUeptio  insanity, 
elated    with    other  <  Hystericsl  inMnitr. 
nmiroees,  (  Hypochondiiacsl  lassiiity. 

tV.  Inssnitj  molting 
ftom  the  pmenee 
of  sdvsntitioas  jto- 
docti. 

r  Phthiiiesl  insanity. 
V.  IwsanWai    nmltin^     Rhramatic  inauiity. 
bom  morbid,  condi-     Oontj  inkuuty. 
tions  of  the  geaeisl '  .  Sjpulitie  insanity, 
^stsn.  luanitf  from  snnstrolt*. 

\f  Anomic  insanity. 


f  Insanity  of  pabeseenee  and  adoleseeaek 
YI,    Inisnitiea      occur-     Climsctoie  iBssnity. 

ria^  at   erolationsl  -  Senilt  insanity. 

periods.  Insanity  of  prs^nanoy. 

L  Pueiperal  insanity. 
VIL  Toxic  insanity. 

I.  iDiofJiTHio  Madxx  xyo  Meljlxcholia. — It  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  nnder  the  head  of  idiopathic  mania  and 
melancholia  the  large  and  important  class  of  cases  which  ra- 
snlt  from  over-excitation  of  the  brain  due  to  so-called  moral 
causes,  In  considering  this  form  of  insanity,  a  difficulty 
arises  in  reconciling  the  dependence  of  two  such  apparently 
widely  divergent  morbid  psychical  states  as  mania  and 
melancholia  un  one  common  pathological  condition.  That 
they  are  so  is  maintained  by  the  following  clinical  obaerva- 
tions — Ist,  that  during  the  prodromal  period,  i.e.,  the  period 
daring  which  over-excitation  is  using  its  influence  on  the 
brain  tissues,  the  symptoms  of  excitement  and  depression 
generally  alternate;  2d,  that  in  certain  acute  cases  mania 
and  meUacholia  coexist,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  observer  to  say  whether  they  are  cases  i^  maniacal 
melancholia  or  melancholic  mania ;  3d,  that,  as  many  ca«ea 
run  their  coarse  towards  recovery,  the  symptoms  ars  eon- 
secutively  mania,  melancholis,  and  dementia ;  4th,  that  the 
effects  of  irritating  poisons  applied  to  the  brain,  alcohol 
markedly,  produce  these  symptoms  in  some  individuals  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  These  observations  point,  not  to 
a  difference  of  pathological  causation,  but  to  variation  in 
symptoms  in  conformity  with  the  pmgresj  of  pathological 
processes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  congestion  is 
not  a  condition  constant  in  quality  or  in  quantity,  and, 
further,  that  it  is  an  inconstant  condition  acting  on  an 
inconstant  subject,  and  therefore  productive  of  cumulative 
inconstant  results.  Brain  congestion,  dne  to  over-excita- 
tion, produces  functional  excitement  of  that  organ.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  althoagh-  mania  is  accompanied 
by  exaltation,  and  melancholia  by  depression  of  feeling, 
they  are  boUi  manifestations  of  excitement  of  feeling. 
Given  this  common  psychological  condition  of  excitement, 
a  reason  must  be  sought  for  the  variety  of  its  manifestation 
either  in  some  peculiarity  of  the  irritating  cause  or  in  some 
idiosyncracy  of  the  affected  individnaL  In  either  case  no 
material  assistance  is  gained  from  psychological  considera- 
tions, for  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  depress- 
ing emotions  and  melancholia ;  intense  grief  often  produces 
acute  mania,  and  the  insanity  of  the  man  of  saturnine 
mind  is  as  often  as  not  characterized  by  manisk  The 
peculiarity  of  the  irritating  cause  appears  to  be,  not  its 
psychological  characteristic,  but  its  intensity.  The  more 
rapidly  excitement  of  feeling  is  produced,  the  more  likfaly 
is  mania  to  be  the  symptom  of  the  insanity.  That 
melancholia  often  supervenes  on  depressing  emotions 
gradual  in  their  incidence  does  not  imply  a  psychological 
nexus,  but  that,  as  their  irritating  influence  is  slowly 
applied,  so  the  results  of  the  irritation  are  slowly  produced, 
and  (as  in  the  case  of  every  tissne  of  the  body)  there  is 
variety  of  degree  of  eymptoms  in  conformity  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  progress  of  pathological  events.  There  an 
also  various  underlying  conditions  difficnlt  to  treat  of  in  tha 
mass,  any  one  of  which  may  have  conaiderable  bearing  on 
an  individual  case.  Constitutional  predisposition  (diathesis) 
may  render  a  person  more  prone  to  the  snb-aente  forms  <^ 
disease,  and  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  irrita- 
tion may  influence  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  in  either 
direction.  In  the  absence  of  the  possibility  of  applying 
to  the  brain  the  mechanical  aids  which  have  given  the 
physician  an  insight  into  the  sequence  of  pathological  event* 
bcenrring  in  other  organs,  the  pathologist  has  nothing  to 
depend  on  save  clinical  observation.  He  has  presented  to 
him  a  diseased  organ,  complex  in  function,  of  the  physiology 
of  which  he  is,  as  regards  its  psychical  action,  profoundly 
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{goonnt;  all  he  can  nj  ii  that,  when  ito  hiatological 
intagrity  ii  impaired,  ha  has  reaion  to  beliare  that  "  some 
fonetions  become  torpid  and  opprened,  while  others  are 
excited  into  preternatural  activity "  (Bucknill  and  Take). 
It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  in  a  considerable  propor-i 
tion  of  cases  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  condition  is  fore- 
shadowed from  the  rery  eommencement  by  the  character 
of  the  initial  symptomi.  Simple  depression  of  feeling  may 
be  the  first  and  last  symptom  of  insanity,  or  it  may  gradu- 
ally increase  in  intensity  till  it  attains  the  extreme  and 
most  complicated  form  of  melancholia.  In  like  manner 
simple  excitement  and  exaltation  of  feeling  may  characterize 
a  case  from  beginning  to  end,  or  it  may  eulnrinats  more  or 
less  rapidly  in  active  mania,  without  the  intervention  of 
other  psychical  symptoms. 

As  to  the  daration  of  the  prodromal  period,  in  the  mass 
of  cases  nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty ;  it  can  only 
bj  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  incidence  of  melancholia 
ii  more  slow  than  that  of  mania.  Putting  aside  exceptional 
cases,  it  may  be  stated  that,  whereas  the  former  is  a  matter 
of  months  or  weeks,  the  latter  ii  a  matter  of  weeks  or  days. 

The  initial  mental  symptoms  having  been  already  de- 
aeribed,  it  remains  only  to  say  that  the  general  system 
becomes  eoincidentally  affected ;  functional  disturbances  of 
the  digestive  organs  soon  manifest  themselves,  and  the 
satrition  of  the  body  becomes  defectiveb  To  thij  implica- 
tion of  other  systems  Consequent  on  impaisment  of  the 
trophesial  (nourishment-regulating)  function  of  the  brain 
can  be  traced  a  large  amount  of  the  errors  which  exiat  as  to 
the  caoaation  of  idiopathic  melancholia  and  mania.  Very 
frequently  this  secondary  condition  is  set  down  as  the 
primary  cause ;  the  insanity  is  referred  to  derangements  of 
the  stomieh  or  bowels,  when  in  fact  these  are,  concomitantly 
with  the  mental  disturbance,  results  of  the  cerebral  mischief. 
Doobtless  these  functional  derangemonts  exercise  consider- 
able influence  on  the  progress  of  the  cose  by  assisting  to 
deprave  the  general  economy,  and  by  producing  depressing 
■ensstii>ns  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  To  them  may 
probably  be  attributed,  together  with  the  apprehension  of 
impending  insanity,  that  phase  of  the  disease  spoken  of  by 
the  older  writers  as  the  ttajium  mtlaueholieum,  which  so 
frequently  presents  itself  in  incipient  idiopathic  cases. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  prodromal  period  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  for  the  physician  to 
predict,  with  anything  like  certainty,  whether  the  case  may 
culminate  in  acute  melancholia  or  acute  mania.  But  as  it 
progresses  the  irritability  and  restlessness  which  ushered  in 
the  malady  become  intensified ;  sleep  is  either  irregular  or 
may  be  lost  for  nights  together ;  further  degeneration  of 
the  brain  constituents  necessarily  follows,  and  the  loss  of 
controlling  power  over  ideas  is  manifested  in  excitement  in 
one  of  two  ways— (1)  by  the  domination  of  one  set  of 
ideas,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  depressed  character, 
or  (3)  by  a  tendency  to  follow  lines  of  thought  suggested  by 
accidental  external  circumstances.  Although  in  the  one 
case  there  is  a  concentration  and  in  the  other  a  diffusion 
of  ideas,  there  is  the  common  result  of  oeclnuon  of  the 
individual  from  a  normal  process  of  thought,  in  conseqaence 
of  his  inability  to  review  external  circumstances  correctly. 

1.  Acuta  Idiopathic  Melancholia  presents  itself  in  three 
degrees  of  intensity: — (1)  simple  depression  of  feeling,  (2) 
depression  of  feeling  with  delusion,  (3)  depression  of  feeling 
with  mania  or  delirium.  The  second  and  third  of  these 
conditions  may  superrene  on  the  first,  or  any  one  of  them 
may  singly  characterize  the  case. 

Simple  Deprestion  of  Feding. — ^In  no  form  of  insanity 
is  the  sane  mind  more  pione  to  project  a  psychological 
■cfaeme  of  causation  than  in  that  of  which  simple  depression 
of  feeling  is  the  predominant  symptom.  The  restlessness 
and  i;nt»bility  which  accompany  anxietT,  grief,  and  worry, 


and  the  oona:!qttent  exhaustion  and  depression,  snggest  » 
psychological  continuity.  There  is,  however,  a  very  dis- 
tinct difference  between  depression  of  feeling  within  the 
limits  of  health  and  the  depression  of  feeb'ng  resulting  from 
morbid  processes  going  on  in  the  brain,  and  in  symptoms 
there  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  A  mere  fit  of 
depression,  from  whatever  cause,  does  not  prevent  a  man 
from  using  his  intellectual  faculties ;  circumstances  inflaence 
him,  and  he  can  review  his  position ;  but  where  the  limit 
of  health  is  passed  the  normal  inflnence  of  external  circum- 
stances is  lost.  This  indication  is  accompanied  by  a  gloomy 
apathy ;  the  memory  of  the  past  is  misery,  the  present  is 
unendurable,  and  there  is  no  hope  in  the  future ;  every- 
thing is  black  within  and  without,  every  incident  feeds  the 
melancholy,  every  suggestion  of  hope  is  parried,  and  every 
appeal  to  the  reason  tails  dead  on  the  ear  of  the  sufferer. 
This  latter  symptom — the  inoperativeness  of  appeals  to 
the  reason — is  a  feature  of  all  forms  of  insanity,  and  it  is 
therefore  well  to  notice  it  particularly  when  treating  of  the 
simplest  What  to  the  sane  mind  is  the  simplest  proposi- 
tion, to  the  insane  appears  either  utterly  fabe  in  itself, 
or  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  position.  The  power  of 
comparing  idea  with  idea,  the  faculty  of  discriminating 
their  differences,  or  the  perception  of  agreement  in  the 
midst  of  difference  is  lost — in  a  word,  the  judgment  is 
impaired  or  utterly  in  abeyance.  The  common  everyday 
expression  "out  of  his  judgment,"  employed  to  indicate 
that  a  man  is  insane,  is  psychologically  accurate,  and 
logically  applicable  in  all  forms  of  insanitjr.  A  strong 
tendency  to  suicide  frequently  presents  itself ;  the  utmost 
ingenuity  is  exercised  to  accomplish  thie  object,  the  whole 
mental  energies  being  concentrated  upon  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  render  in  terms  the  general  as  well  as  fecial 
expression  of  the  melancholic  ]  it  cannot  be  simulated  with 
success  before  any  one  conversant  with  the  condition. 

Deprestion  of  Feeling  with  Delusion. — Idiopathic  melan- 
cholia symptomatized  by  simple  depression  of  feeling 
may  become  gradually  complicated  with  delusion  and 
hallucination,  or  this  complicated  condition  may  follow 
immediately  on  the  initial  eymptoma  The  delusions  and 
hallucinations  of  idiopathic  melancholia  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — (1)  those  traceable  to  perverted  sensation 
produced  by  implication  of  the  functions  of  the  general 
system ;  (2)  those  apparently  dependent  on  the  nature  of 
the  primary  causating  train  of  emotion;  and  (3)  those 
which  it  u  impossible  to  connect  with  any  particular  influ- 
ence, either  psychical  or  somatic  The  flrst  class  contains  the 
delusional  symptoms  resultant  on  atony  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which,  by  producing  obstinate  constipation,  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  dyspepsia,  cause 
sensations  which  are  referred  by  the  insane  mind  to 
aupematural  influences :  he  believes  that  he  has  serpents 
or  worms  inside  him,  that  his  gullet  is  closed,  or  that  his 
bowels  are  so  obstructed  as  to  render  relief  by  the  natural 
passage  impossible.  As  a  direct  result  of  this  delusion  food 
is  systematically  refused,  and  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
resort  to  artificial  feeding  by  the  stomach-pump  or  some 
allied  apparatus.  Hallucinations  and  illusions  of  smell  and 
taste  may  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  as  the  delusions 
just  spoken  of :  the  fcetor  of  the  breath  due  to  dyspepsia 
may  suggest  to  the  melancholic  that  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
poisonous  atmosphere,  and  that  everything  near  him  stinks; 
and  the  foul  tongue  of  the  same  condition  may  be  productive 
of  hallucinations  of  taste,  and  may  even  lead  up  to  the  very 
common  delusion  that  his  food  is  poisoned.  Such  distinct 
objective  starting  points,  however,  do  not  suggest  themselves 
for  hallucinations  of  vision  and  hearing ;  these  can  only  be 
regarded  as  incidental  results  of  the  morbid  cerebral  con- 
dition of  which  the  process  of  production  is  unknowiL' 
Hallucinations  of  sight  are  comnaratively  rare ;  when  they 
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do  occur  it  in  generally  in  the  form  of  spectrei,  whieh 
prompt  to  suicide,  self-mutilation,  or  homicide.  Hallu- 
cinations of  hearing  are  more  common,  and  are  believed  to 
be  of  graver  impurt.  As  a  rule  the  haUucination  takes  the 
form  of  words  emanating  from  a  something  or  some  one  of 
whose  perMnality  the  patient  has  no  conception.  That  an 
apparent  connexion  can  often  be  traced  between  the 
character  of  the  deloaion  and  that  nf  the  primary  cansating 
emotion  is  particularly  true  of  the  melancholic  delusions 
which  follow  on  religious  emotionalism,  so  much  so  that 
many  writers  regard  religious  melancholia  as  a  distinct  form 
of  insanity.  This  is  a  term,  however,  very  loosely  employed, 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  what  it  im- 
plies ;  by  one  section  of  authors  it  is  regarded  as  that  form 
of  melancholia  in  which  the  insanity  centres  upon  religions 
ideas,  by  another  as  the'  form  of  insanity  produced  by 
depressing  religious  emotion.  The  latter  position  is  tenable 
on  purely  clinical  considerations,  if  the  insanity  retains  the 
character  of  the  causating  emotion,  which  it  very  frequently 
does  nut;  the  former  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
delusions  may  be  mere  accidents  in  a  caue,  and  may  bear 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  exciting  psychical  cause.  One 
reason  why  the  term  is  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  the  puolic  is,  that  it  may  appear  as  pseudo-epidemic 
Tbe  waves  of  religious  emotionalism,  which  almost  periodi- 
cally dLiturb  society  in  the  form  of  "revivals,"  are  apt  to 
produce  explosion  of  psychical  action  in  those  members  of  the 
community  predisposed  to  nervous  degradation.  The  public 
never  consiaeni,  in  fact  does  not  know,  that  any  other  equally 
potent  cause  of  emotion  might  be  as  effectual,  and  therefore 
gets  down  such  accidental  congeries  of  cases  as  "  religious 
melancholia,"  accepting  that  term  as  representing  all  the 
abnormal  psychical  conditions  which  may  result  from 
"revivals."  It  is  better  to  consider  religions  influences  in 
the  common  category  of  emotions  prodaeiug  over-excitation 
of  the  brain.  The  deep  despondency  which  follows  on 
religious  emotionalism  may  be  productive  of  such  pre- 
dominating ideas  as  that  the  aoul  is  irretrievably  lost,  that 
the  unpardonable  sin  hai  been  committed,  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  salvation.  Although  in  the  abstract  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  such  predominating  ideas  are  strictly 
delusions,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  considered  as  morbid 
exacerbations  of  fears  and  anxieties  suggested  by  certain 
schools  of  religious  thought,  still  in  the  concrete  they 
amount  U)  delusion ;  for,  even  supposing  they  have  been 
arrived  ct  by  a  normal  process  of  reasoning — which  in  most 
cases  i  extremely  doubtful — they  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  religious  considerations,  and  by  the 
exclosion  of  all  arguments  founded  on  the  experience  of 
otneri;. 

^he  delusions  which  it  is  impossible  to  connect  with 
an^  particular  physical  or  psychical  influence  are  for  the 
most  part  characterized  by  suspicion  and  fear,  and  take 
such  forais  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  as  that  spies  surround 
llim,  that  ell  his  actions  are  watched,  that  all  connected 
with  him  are  plotting  against  him,  that  conspiracies  are 
being  organized  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  hu  estate, 
procure  his  ruin,  or  do  him  some  evil  of  which  he  can  give 
no  definite  explanation.  Occasionally  delusions  of  fear  and 
Bnspicion  are  connected  with  persons  whom  the  patient  has 
never  seeti,  or  with  Sections  of  society,  such  as  political 
parties  or  religious  communions.  Self-accusation  of  serious 
crime  is  a  frequent  result  of  delusion.  This  idea  of  crime 
may  be  entirely  unsubstantial,  or  it  may  possess  some  very 
alight  foundation  in  fact,  one  which  has  no  rational  bearing 
on  the  existing  position.  When  insane  self-accusations  are 
critically  examined,  it  is  found  thnt  remome  is  very  rarely 
connected  with  the  real  or  imaginary  crimes,  from  the 
consequences  of  which  others  have  or  might  have  suffered. 
Jhe  poetic  stories  of  insanity  produced  by  remorso  of  con- 


science for  crimes  iaTolving  the  nun  or  disgrace  of  othen 
than  the  aetiial  offenders  may  be  set  down  aa  in  the  main 
apocryphal 

The  deiusions  of  the  wnlancholie  are  often  fttrfnlly 
intense,  and  produce  very  serious  results  in  action ;  they 
are  apt  to  extend  beyond  himself.  By  a  process  of  reason- 
ing which  the  sane  mind  cannot  appreciate,  he  may  argue 
himself  into  the  belief  that  his  misery  is  also  the  misery  of 
his  friends  and  family,  that  his  relatives  are  cognizant  of 
or  implicated  in  his  imaginary  crimes,  and  that  they  must 
suffer  the  consequences  along  with  him.  As  death  offers 
to  him  the  only  chance  of  relief,  so  he  believes  it  best  that 
those  -nearest  and  dearest  to  him  should  die  also.  From 
this  state  of  feeling  follow  those  fearful  'acts  of  homicide 
which  occasionally  startle  society — a  parent  destroys  several 
of  his  children,  a  lover  his  mistress,  or  a  husband  his  wife, 
before  committing  self^leatruction.  It  is  as  well  to  attract 
attention  here  to  the  appearance  of  a  tendency  to  homicide 
and  suicide  aa  an  incident  in  a  case,  as  the  subject  will 
have  to  be  recurred  to  when  adverting  to  the  question  of 
homicidal  and  suicidal  insanity. 

Depreaion  of  Fetling  astoaated  teitk  Delirium  or 
Xania. — In  X'bi*  class  of  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  should  be  called  melancholic  mania  or 
maniacal  m^ancholia.  The  wildest  delirious  excitement 
coexists  with  the  deepest  depression  of  feeling ;  delusions 
of  fear  and  horror  are  given  expression  to  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner,  and  relief  from  them  is  sought  in 
frantic  attempts  at  suicide ;  the  patient  dashes  his  head 
against  the  floor  or  wall,  tries  to  cast  himself  down  stairs, 
holds  his  breath  in  the  hope  that  he  may  suffocate.  In  this 
condition  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  death,  which 
not  unfrequently  occurs  within  a  few  days  of  -the  develop- 
ment of  the  graver  symptoms,  and  which  is  generally 
produced  by  congestion  of  the  lungs  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  cerebral  condition,  >.«.,  by  a  true  cerebml  pneumonia. 

2.  Acutt  Irtiopathie  Jftmia  present  itself  in  three  forms 
— (I)  simple  exaltation  of  feeling,  (2)  'exaltation  of  feeling 
with  delusion,  (3)  acute  delirious  mania.  The  second  and 
third  of  these  psychical  conditions  may  supervene  on  the 
first,  or  any  one  of  them  may  singly  cliaracterize  a  case ;  in 
all,  the  period  of  transition  from  the  prodromal  stage  is 
much  more  rapid  than  in  acute  idiopathic  melancholia. 

Simple  exallalion  of  feeling  manifests  itself  in  all  de- 
grees of  intensity  between  mild  general  excitement  and 
the  extreme  forms  of  ""■"■'"'•■l  furor ;  in  kind  it  may  not 
amount  to  more  than  •  decided  increase  of  the  initial 
symptoms  of  reslleasneaa,  irritability,  and  change  of  dis- 
position; in  degree  it  is  characterizied  by  greater  or  less 
excitement  of  thought,  word,  and  action.  The  general 
vague  restlessness  and  irritability  of  the  prodromal  period 
not  only  become  exacerbated,  but  manifest  a  tendency 
to  produce  results  in  action.  Excited  action  may  shov 
itself  either  in  a  general  exaltation  or  in  the  suspension 
of  normal  trains  of  thondit  A  prominent  example  of 
the  first  psychical  condition  ia  found  in  the  naturally 
devout  mind  under  certain  conditions  of  excitement :  the 
habitually  religious  man  may  have  meditated  on  schemes 
for  self-conduct,  the  good  of  mankind,  or  the  spread  of 
religion,  schemes  which,  so  long  as  mental  action  waa 
"under  control,  were  mere  projects,  things  to  be  hoped 
for,  but  which  under  morbid  excitement  assert  themsefvea 
so  powerfully  as  to  be  regarded  by  the  unbalanced  mind 
as  immediate  necessities,  to  be  procured  at  the  expense  of 
all  considerations.  The  real  distinction  of  religious  mania 
from  religious  enthusiastic  excitement  consists,  not  in  the 
form  of  the  ideas,  for  which  parallel  cases  mignt  be  found 
in  sanity  and  insanity,  but  in  th»  per  eallum  manner  in 
wliich  it  u  sought  to  cany  them  into  action,  in  the  leaving 
out  of  those  links  which  the  sane  mind  uses  to  decide  on  the 
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■^option  or  rejection  of  » icheme,  bnt  the  omissioa  of  which 
trAufen  the  tchema  ntddenly  from  the  region  of  inutgins- 
tion  and  hope  to  one  of  preaent  reality.  There  i»  an 
abience  of  religions  totality ;  the  patient  is  bonnd  np  in 
some  aeheme  for  the  adrancement  of  religiona  kaovledge, 
in  lonie  project  for  the  boilding  of  a  ehareh,  the  fonnding 
of  a  achool,  the  aataUiahing  of  a  miaaion,  or,  more  probably, 
for  all  at  one*;  for  thia  ha  neglect*  hia  family,  all  aodal 
eonsiderationi,  and  thoae  datiea  which  are  the  praeepia  of 
hiafaidi.  Whether  the  apparentlyeffleientoanaeM  religion, 
politici,  or  the  prominent  aodal  qneation  of  the  day,  the 
resalta  are  identical,  being  only  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  original  idea.  The  ordinary  behaTioar  of  the  man 
ii  changed ;  he  ia  ever  on  the  move ;  hia  geetnrea,  load  tone 
of  voiee^  Tc^nbilitrf  of  talk,  and  general  manner  are  each  aa 
to  canae  hia  friend*  distineUy  to  mark  the  ohanga.  A  large 
proportion  of  snch  caaea  racorer  nnder  appropriate  treat- 
nisnt,  bnt  they  not  nnfreqnently  paaa  into  aenta  delirioos 
mania.  When  the  diaeaae  i*  manifeated  by  the  snapenaion 
of  the  ordinary  traina  of  thooght,  the  symptoma  consiat,  for 
the  moat  part^  in  reckleaanesa  of  action  and  eonveraation ; 
there  ia  a  aort  of  exalted  joyonaneaa,  a  atrong  tendency  to 
diaaipatioo,  loud  and  wild  thongh  not  neceaaarily  incoherent 
tall^  extreme  teatleaaneaa,  and  ntter  want  of  reapect  for  all 
eonventiooalitiea.  Bach  patienta  (reputable  membera  of 
aoeiely,  be  it  remembered,  a  month  or  a  week  before) 
oolrage  aU  senae  of  decency ;  they  may  walk  the  atreet  with 
atrampeta,  and  appear  drank  in  public,  forcing  their  be- 
harioor  on  the  notice  of  the  polieei  They  care  nothing  for 
the  feeling*  of  frienda  or  the  proepecta  of  their  familiea.  The 
intalleetaal  faealtiea  may  be  active ;  thoa  wit  and  humonr, 
oncontroUed  by  any  feeling*  of  eouaideration  for  other*, 
may  atand  ont  all  the  more  prominently.  The  condition, 
taken  over  all,  isTery  cloaely  alliad  to  that  ctage  of  intozi- 
cation  in  which  the  poiaon  of  alcohol  aeta  free  all  oontrolling 
infloeDcea.  When  the  reetraining  power  of  aaaociatinn  is 
kwt,  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  eomprehending  that  the  uncon- 
tidled  brain  may  act  in  any  direistion.  Thia  claaa  of  caaee 
ia  qieeially  emphaauad,  bennae  they  are  apt  to  be  miataken 
hy  the  public  for  inataneea  of  mere  moral  obliquity. 

The  relation  of  amount  of  mental  diaturbano*  to  the 
degree  of  excitement  i*  not  definable;  mania  may  be 
extreme,  and  the  diaturbance  of  ideas  apparently  alight^  and 
ticttena.  It  i*  of  great  importance  that  the  two  following 
fact*  ahonld  be  in*i*tad  oa— -(1)  that  mania  of  an  extreme 
daaeriptioa  can  exist  without' delaaion ;  and  (3)  that  mania 
*f  a  dangeroD*  natnre  may  exiat  without  f urioua  excitement. 
It  i*  in  diis  das*  of  mania  that  caaee  of  ao<alled  /olU 
rowMUMHrt*  are  for  the  moat 'part  met  with — a  claa*  strongly 
inaiated  on  by  many  Continental  anthoritiea  aa  of  great 
path<dogical  iniportanceu  By  one  taction  of  foreign  writer* 
it  ia  ap^en  of  aa  /olie  raitonnantt,  by  another  under  the 
eiiginal  name  anggeeted  by  Finel  mania  tin*  delirio,  while 
^  a  third  both  are  need  promi*cuoa*ly  to  indicate  a  das* 
of  eaaea  in  which,  although  considenble  disturbance  and 
excitement  may  exist,  the  sufferer  i*  able  to  juatifr  his 
eonne  of  action  by  a  line  of  reasoning  not  illoginl  in  itael^ 
ilthoof^  founded  on  fala*  premiaaa. 

XxaUatioH  o/  ftding  vnik  tUmion  or  Mtuional  numia, 
•hether  it  foUowa  on  a  period  of  aimide  exaltation  of  feel- 
ing, or  ia  ooexiatent  with  the  firat  aymptomsof  excitement, 
i>  not  to  be  connected  with  the  ori(^ating  paychioal  cause ; 
mdeed  the  intellectnal  confusion  h  so  great  and  of  aueh 
a  kind  aa  to  render  any  analysia  impoaaible.  It  ia  well  to 
■ark  here  the  psychological  differenoe  between  .m»niaral 
and  melancholic  deluaiona;  the  latter  are'  persiatent  in 
character  and  appear  to  proceed  from  within,  the  former 
are  changeful  and  are  readily  acted  on  from  without  The 
genaral  ej^anaiTeneas  of  ideas,  the  rapidity -with  which 
^1^  are  produced  and  indnenced  by  external  objecta^  along 


I  with  the  inability  to  correlate  idea  with  idea,  are  pr)dttctira 
of  incoherence  in  thought,  -n-ord,  and  action.  -For  Lstance, 
a  man  may  imagine  and  atate  that  he  is  the  king  of  the 
nniverse,  at  the  same  time  that  he  entera  no  remonstrance 
againat  herding  and  eating  with  hia  fellow  panpera ;  he  may 
aaaert  hia  auperiority,  bat  Juay  not  otgect  to  obey  tha 
behests  of  a  common  keeper. 

Aeutt  ddirioui  mania  is  a  condition  often  rapidly 
produced  and  not  nnfrequently  fatal  It  may  be  the 
culmination  of  a  ease  which  has  passed  through  the  atages 
of  aimpla  exaltation  of  feeling  and  mania  with  delaaion — 
the  latter  rarely ;  or  it  may  appear  in  a  few  daya  or  even  a 
few  hour*  aa  the  result  of  aome  severe  mental  shocL  It 
may  peraiat  for  only  a  abort  time,  and  ia  then  apoken  of  aa 
acuta  tranaitory  mania.  The  aymptoms  are  very  definite, — 
the  wildcat  yella  and  screams,  a  frensied  nuJiing  to  and 
fro,  a  reckleae  casting  of  the  body  on  the  ground  or  againat 
the  walla  and  farniton,  amaahing  everything  that  come* 
in  the  way  without  any  definite  purpose  save  smashing^ 
flushed  featnna,  clammy  sweat,  and  a  high  bounding  rapid 
poise ;  nothing  can  control  the  patient  but  physical  force, 
for  his  fuiy  renders  him  blind  to  all  inflnencea. 

3.  Aeutt  Primary  Dementia. — Thia  diaease  ia  of  rapid 
incidence.  It  may  result  from  sudden  paychioal  disturbance, 
eapecially  fright ;  occaaioually  no  canae  can  be  traced. 
Altar  a  few  daya  or  houra,  during  which  the  patient  ia 
aomewhat  atupid  and  apathetic,  theae  aymptoms  increase 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  him  te  be,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  utterly  demented ;  he  sits  unaffected  by  any- 
thing that  goes  on  around  him ;  he  ia  completely  helpless, 
cannot  take  off  or  put  on  his  clothes  nor  feed  himself,  and 
paaaes  urine  and  fascea  where  he  aits  or  atanda ;  he  ia 
apeechleaa,  and  cannot  be  rouaed  to  action  by  any  appeal ; 
lus  movements  are  slow,  when  he  can  be  got  to  move  at 
all ;  bnt  the  chief  motor  symptom  is  a  degree  of  catalepsy. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  condition  ia  one  ot 
mental  and  bodily  catalepay.  Such  caaea  to  the  ordinary 
observer  appear  utterly  hopeless.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  towards  death;  but,  when  this  is  overcome,  it  often 
happens  that  the  sufferer  gradually  emerges  from  the  condi- 
tion, and  can  (^e  an  account  of  the  sensations  experienced 
during  his  illness.  It  msy  terminate  in  dementia  of  a  very 
low  type.  Foet-mortem  examination  of  recent  caaea  fr«. 
qnendy  revesla  dropsy  of  the  brain,  or  ehangee  in  inter 
stitial  tissue*  producing  pressure,  (See  Blandford,  luediiity 
and  iti  I^eatmejit;  BdckniU  and  Tnke,  Ptyeholojfieal 
Medicine ;  Qriesinger,  On  Jfental  DiieoKi.) 

4.  Otneral  Paralyeie  of  the  Ituane. — Qeneral  paresis, 
progressive  paralytic  dementia,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
spoken  of,  yeneral  paralytii,  is  a  disease  of  the  superior 
and  lateral  convolutions  of  the  brain,  which  gradually 
extends  over  the  whole  nervous  system,  producing  a 
peculiar  impairment  of  motor  power,  and  invariably, 
accompanied  by  insanity.  It  is  marked  by  well-defined 
series  of  phynad  and  Mrchical  symptoma,  and  terminate* 
in  a  peculiar  manner  within  a  de&iite  period. 

Oeneral  paralyaia  waa  firat  recognized  as  aqiedal  disea** 
in  Francs ;  it  waa  indicated  by  Eaqnirol,  and  it*  hiitory 
waa  fairly  elacidatsd  by  Bayle,  Delaye,  and  Calmeil,  the 
latter  giving  it  the  name  of  paralytit  ginirah  dee  tUiinie. 
General  paralyaia  ia  a  common  ^eaae,  and  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  "  softening  of  the  brain,"  a  term  diametrically 
oppoaed  to  ita  pathological  anatomy.  The  condition*  i* 
essentisUy  a  chronic  diffuse  subinflammatory  overgrowth 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cerabral  hemisphere*,  leading 
to  deetroction  of  the  true  nerve  elements,  and  principally 
affecting  that  region  of  the  brain  in  which  recent  observers 
have  lonlised  the  cortical  motor  centres.  Oeneral  paralysis 
is  said  to  be  a  disease  of  middle  life ;  this  is  to  a  certain 
extent  traci  for,  in  tb*  Urge  migority  of  cases,  ita  incidene* 
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ocean  between  the  ages  of  thirtf-five  and  fifty;  it  is, 
however,  n^et  with  prior  to  the  first-mentioned  age,  less 
frequently  after  the  latter  period  of  life.  Statistics  show 
that  the  decade  between  forty  and  fifty  is  the  one  daring 
which  the  disease  is  most  likely  to  occnr.  Men  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  women,  in  the  proportion  of,  at  least, 
eight  to  one;  in  women  the  symptoma  are  less  strongly 
prononnced,  and  the  disease  runs  its  couive  more  slowly. 
Although  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  appears  to 
be  equal  in  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society,  statistics 
show  that  the  town  artisan  is  more  liable  to  it  than  the 
agricultural  labourer.  In  the  lower  grades  of  society 
general  paralysis  is  much  more  common  in  England  than 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  in  certtun  English  asylums  general' 
paralytics  constitute  from  a  sixth  to  an  eighth  of  the 
umatea,  whilst  in  Scotch  and  Irish  district  asylums  the 
proportion  does  not  amount  to  more  then  2  or  3  per  cent. 
The  progressive  character  of  the  disease  is  marked  by 
three  stages,  termed  the  prodromal,  the  acute,  and  the  ter- 
mioative.  The  prodromal  ttofft  is  marked  by  a  somewhat 
Incongruous  congeries  of  mental  symptoms,  consisting  of 
total  change  in  the  habits  and  disposition,  general  restless- 
nesi  and  irritability,  impairment  of  memory,  extravagance 
in  thought  and  action,  and  a  peculiar  facility  closely 
followed  by,  or  intercurrent  with,  the  bodily  symptoms  of 
impaired  mobility  of  the  face  and  tongaa  For  the 
purposes  of  diagnosis  the  physical  are  more  important  than 
the  mental  phenomena.  As  a  rnle  the  boulevartenunt  of 
disposition  is  peculiarly  well  marked ;  the  impairment  of 
memory  consists,  not  only  in  the  blurring; and  confusion  of 
past  events,  but  in  the  forgetting  of  tlie  occurrence  of  one 
taiinute  in  the  next, — purposes  formed  and  intentions 
expressed  are  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  formed  and 
expressed.  This  want  of  fixity  is  also  shown  by  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  violent  passion  is  suddenly  changed  into  amiability. 
To  the  same  cause  may  probably  be  traced  the  peculiar 
facility  of  disposition  of  the  general  paralytic ;  even  at  this 
early  stage  there  ore  indications 'of  Uie  optimism  which,  as 
the  case  progressea^  affords  the  characteristic  psychical 
symptom.  In  the  prodromal  period  it  is'  manifested  by  a 
degree  of  morbid  vanity,  general  exaltation,  and  a  tendency 
to  regard  all  things  in  the  brightest  possible  light  The 
physical  symptoms  consist  in  a  finely  fibrillar  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  twitching  of  the  upper  lip,  hesitancy 
of  speech,  and  a  loss  of  facial  expression;  the  tongue 
^m'ptom  consists  of  a  rapid  agitation  of  its  surface,  the 
voluntary  movements  of  the  whole  organ  not  being  entirely 
nuder  control,  e.g.,  it  is  protruded  with  a  jerk ;  the  upper 
lip  hangs  and  trembles  before  titterance  like  that  of  one 
struggling  against  weeping;  the  heutancy  of  speech  can 
best  be  iUustrated  by  saying  that  it  is  identical  with  the 
slurring  of  words  in  the  first  stage  of  intoxication, — ^the 
patient  "  speaks  thick;"  the  face  assumes  a  mask-like  want 
of  expression — the  muscular  power  being  impaired  to  such 
•  degree  as  to  cause  change  of  expression  to  be  a  compara- 
tively slow  process.  As  the  disease  advances  there  is 
greater  excitability,  and  the  general  exaltation  of  ideas 
becomes  so  great  as  to  lead  the  patient  to  the  commission 
of  insanely  extravagant  actions,  such  .as  purchases  of  large 
numbers  of  useless  articles,  or  of  lands  and  houses  far 
beyond  his  means,  nnmerona  indiscriminate  proposals  of 
marriage,  the  suggestion  of  utterly  absurd  commercial 
•ekemea^  or  attempts  at  feats  utterly  beyond  his  physical 
powers,  Kot  nnfreqaently  he  is  found  committing 
theftnons  acts.  The  aeutt  period  is  frequently  ushered  in 
by  maniacal  symptoms  which  generally  assums  tlie  type  of 
what  is  termed  by  French  writers  d^ire  amlniieux,  Dela- 
sion  of  the  wildest  character  may  now  present  itself ;  the 
patient  may  believe  liimself  to  b?  in  possession  of  millions 


of  money,  to  be  unsurpassed  in  strength  and  agility,  to  be 
a  great  and  overruling  genius,  and  the  recipient  of  the 
highest  honours.  Every  idea  is  expanded  and  exalted, 
whether  it  relates  to  time,  space,  or  personal  attributes. 
Although  grandiose  and  extravagant  deloaion  is  very 
frequent,  existing  as  it  does  in  about  one-half  of  all  cases, 
it  is  by  no  means  such  a  persistent  symptom  as  ths 
lien  tire,  which  condition  is  the  diagnostic  of  the  disease 
in  that  it  is  invariably  present  Thu  is  shown  by  {lerfect 
contentment  with  himself  and  all  things  around  him,  by 
the  constant  we  of  superlatives  and  such  expressions  aa 
•'all  right,"  "splendi^"  "first  rate "; -be  speaks  of  his 
health  as  robust,  "  never  'better  in  my  lif e^  even  when 
there  is  grave  constitutional  disturbance ;  he  is  unaffected 
by  the  death  of  child,  or  wife,  or  nearest  friend  He  is 
utterly  unsuspicious,  lost  to  all  appreciation  of  social 
relations,  and  facile  in  the  extreme.  Synchronously  with 
this  condition,  the  physical  symptoms  become  exacerbated ; 
the  tongue  and  facial  symptoms  already  spoken  of  increase 
in  intensity,  and  in  addition  impairments  of  the  motor 
powers  of  the  extremities  present  themselves,  consisting  in 
a  loss  of  co-ordinating  power,  not  in  a  loss  of  muacalaz 
strength.  Thus  the  gait  becomes  straddled  and  uncertain ; 
there  is  a  widening  of  the  basis  of  support ;  he  has  to  pick 
his  steps  as  he  goes  up  and  down  stairs,  and  is  apt  to  trip 
ove(  small  obstacles ;  the  action  of  walking  ressmhles  that 
of  a  half-drunk  man.  Later  on  the  arms  become  involved. 
The  pupils  are  often  irregular,  llie  third  or  terminaiin 
ilagt  is  marked  by  "epileptiform"  or  more  properly 
apoplectiform  attacks,  the  general  condition  becoming 
more  and  mora  degraded.  By  this  time  the  patient  is 
almost  bedridden ;  actual  palsy  oftea  occurs.  Towards 
the  end  certain  of  the  semivolnntary  muscles  are  affected ; 
bed-sores  may  form  ;  .and  he  may  die  slowly  of  exhaustion 
or  suddenly  during  an  apoplectiform  attack.  Oenerul 
paralysis  runs  its  course  in  from  one  to  four  years ;  more 
rapid  and  more  protracted  coses  are  on  record,  but,  taken 
over  all,  eighteen  months  may  be  stated  as  its  average 
duration.    The  disease  is  incurable. 

XL  TiLLUXATio  iNSAinTY. — Oenerally  speaking,  insanity 
is  not  developed  for  some  months  or  even  years  after  receipt 
of  the  iigury,  but  in  the  interval  the  patient  suffers  from 
headache,  more  especially  after  mental  effort,  irascibility  of 
temper,  confusion  of  thought,  and  consequent  inaptitude 
for  business,  weakened  memory,  and  a  constant  feeling  ol 
fatigue.  If  this  condition  is  not  overcome,  a  progressivs 
dementia  sets  in,  of  which  the  special  character  is  violence 
of  temper,  and  a  tendency  to  impulsive  action.  This 
dementia  is  generally  complicated  with  maniacal  attacks 
intervening  at  uncertain  periods  and  marked  by  furor  ot 
violence.  Dipsomania  or  insano  drinking  is  a  not  vei^ 
imcommon  result,  apart  from  all  other  indications  of 
aberratioa     Prognosis  is  unfavourable. 

IIL    ImAKITT  ASBOOIATKD    WITH   OTHEB  NeUXOSIS. — 

EpUtplie  Ituanitf. — In  the  intervals  between  the  fits  the 
patient  is  generally  stupid  and  dull  of  apprehension.  Imr 
mediatelv  before  or  after  fits,  or,  as  some  believe,  occasionallj 
taking  their  place,  mania  of  a  violent  and  furious,  of  a 
subacute,  or  of  an  ecstatic  character  presents  itself.  All 
authorities  recognize  epileptic  insanity  as  the  form  moat 
dangerous  to  the  public  Prognosis  is  unfavonnble. 
Hyiterxcal  Iiuanity. — The  symptoms  described  in  the 
article  Hystebia  may  become  so  exacerbated  as  to  amount 
to  insanity.  Superadded  to  these  may  be  delusions  of  a 
sexual  natnre.  The  most  extreme  form  of  mental  dis- 
turbance supervening  on  hysteria  is  acnte  mania  of  a  very 
violent  character ;  it  is  generally  of  a  delirious  nature,  but 
does  not  usually  contiuue  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  "fasting  girls"  and 
women  with  "  stigmata  "  should  not  be  included  among  the 
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hjstericaUy  insane.  Hen,  titliougb  very  rarely,  are  liable 
to  this  form  cf  insauity. '  In  a  sense  the  prognosis  is 
fsTouraUe^  inaamnch  as  prolonged  treatment  procures 
great  abatement  of  symptoms,  if  not  actual  recoreiy. 
Inuiutf  oecurriag  irith  locomotor  ataxij  strongly  resembles 
geuaral  paralysis.  Taken  orer  all,  it  may  be  stated  tbat 
ths  symptoms  differ  mora  in  degree  than  in  kind,  not  being 
so  intenaCL  There  is  not  the  same  extraragance  of  delnsica 
or  Tidence  of  mania. 

ly.    IxsiJIITT   rSOM    IHI   PbESEXCI   or  ASTENTITIOCB 

PsoDccn  is  marked  by  progressive  dementia  of  a  dull 
heary  character  and  the  absence  of  delusion.  Prognosis  is 
anfsTonrable. 

y.    IlrSAXITIES    ASSOCIiLTED   WITH    MoBBID  CoNTITIOirS 

or  TBI  OiXEBAL  Systzu. — PUhuieal  iiuanity  is  stated  to 
be  characterized  by  a  short  period  of  mania,  melancholia,  or 
delasion,  which  soon  posses  into  a  mixture  of  subacvite 
mania  and  dementia.  The  symptom,  according  to  Clouston, 
is  a  tendency  to  be  suspicious.  (Consult  Clonston, 
"  Tubercnlosis  and  Insanity,*  Journ.  of  Mental  Science, 
April  1863.)  Sheumatic  iiuanity  is  characterized  by 
litllacinationa  of  sight,  touch,  and  taste,  loss  of  memory, 
acute  delirium  succeeded  by  confusion  of  ideas  and  slug- 
gishness of  mind,  accompanied  by  choreic  moTcments  of 
ths  limbs,  deadening  of  reflex  action,  and  even  paralysis. 
These  symptoms  appear  as  ths  articular  affection  diminishes 
or  disappears;  they  are,  as  it  were,  one  vicarious  of  the 
other.  Prognosis  is  faTourable.  (See  Griesingor  On  Mental 
Dueatet,p.  189;  Clouston,  Journ.  of  Mental  Science, 3 vXj 
1870;  Sibson,  in  Beynold's  Syitem  of  Medicine,  toL  iv.  p. 
286.)  In  ffoulg  iataniljf  the  alternation  of  the  joint  and 
liead  symptoms  is  alsor'weli  marked.  The  latter  are  general 
naoia  with  delusions  of  suspicion.  Prognosis  favourable. 
{Tide  Berthier,  Annalee  Medico-Psjfchologiquet,  1869. 
Sydenham  «]so  alludiea  to  the  condition.)  Syphilitic 
iiuaniiy  frequently  commences  with  acutely  maniactl 
^mptoms^  shortly  followed  by  hypochondriasis  of  marked 
character,  paralysis  of  energy,  and  rapid  progressive 
dementia.  Extravagant  delnsions  often  present  themselves 
10  strongly  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  between  this  condition 
and  general  paralysis  difficult.  Prognosis  unfavourable. 
(The  most  important  paper  on  this  form  of  insanity  is  by 
Mickle,  Brit,  and  For.  Medico-Chirurgical  Beviev,  July 
sad  October  1876.)  In  antemic  insanity,  however  produced, 
the  general  train  of  symptoms  is  violent  mania  of  short 
eonttanance  followed  by  melancholie  dementia.  Prognosis 
bvourable. 

YL  brs^KiTiES  ocotrsBiNO  jit  Etolvtionai.  Fz&iods 
or  Liri. — Jntaaity  of  pitbacence  and  adotetctnee  is  mani- 
fested by  various  trains  of  symptoms.  Acute  mania  is  on 
ths  whole  the  most  common  :  it  is  characterized  by  motor 
restlessness ;  the  patient  walks,  talks,  smokes,  drinks,  most 
ever  be  on  the  move.  Where  self -abuse  comes  in  as  a  factor, 
the  sufferer  is  melancholic  and  suspicions,  self-accusing. 
Dipsomania  is  a  not  nnfreqnent  symptom.  But  whatever 
mty  be  the  general  symptoms  of  these  three  sets  of  patients, 
thgy  have  one  common  symptom,  a  perversion  or  increase 
of  ths  sexual  instinct  Prognosis  is  favourable  as  regards 
the  attack  present,  nnfavonrable  as  to  the  proluibility  of 
leenrreDce,  Climaderie  intantty,  which  is  nearly  as 
common  in  men  as  in  women,  is  marked  by  pretty  constant 
symptoms  (^  a  melancholic  character.  Prognoais  generally 
fsvonrablei  Senile  imanily  is  symptomatized  by  dementia 
with  frequent  intercurrent  attacks  of  mania.  Prognosis 
ufivourable.  The  most  frequent  symptoms  of  the  insanity 
ef  pregnancy  are  melancholy  and  moral  perversion,  the 
latter  taking  the  form  of  dipsomania.  Puerperal  insanity 
shows  itself  during  the  first  seventeen  days  after  labour, 
and  is  of  sadden  incidence  ;  ths  mental  symptom  is  acute 
dslirions  mania.     Prognosis  is  favoorable  in  this,  as  in  the 


insanity  of  pregutncy.  (ViJt  J.  Batty  Take,  "  On  Focr 
peral  Insanitv,"  £din.  Med.  Journ.,  May  1865  and  Jana 
1867.)  . 

YIL  Tozio  Iksutitt. — lueanity  of  aleoholitm  in  tlis 
aente  form  may  be  marked  by  acate  mania  of  a  transient 
nature,  mania  a  potu ;  by  melancholia,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  delusions  and  hallucinations  of  a  frightful 
character ;  in  the  chronic,  by  a  type  of  dementia  frequently 
simulating  general  paralysis.  Prognosis  of  the  acuta  form 
favourable,  in  the  chronic  the  reverse; 

la  employing  the  above  classification  it  must  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind  that  the  term  of  the  symptom  should, 
whenever  possible,  be  appended  to  the  pathogenetic  term  j 
thus,  puerperal  mania,  climacteric  melancholia,  senile 
dementia,  acute  idiopathic  mania,  epileptic  mania,  kc 
If  the  terms  are  combined,  the  nature  of  thtf  disease  and 
its  general  psychical  characteristics  are  expressed  in  terse 
bnguage. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  separate  notics  has  been  taken 
of  such  popular  terms  as  homicidal  or  suicidal  insanity. 
They  in  no  wise  indicate  a  class  of  the  insane ;  they  are 
symptoms  common  to  many  insanities,  especially  to  epi- 
leptic, traumatic,  puerperal,  and  idiopathic  insanity,  and 
as  such  must  be  regarded  as  incidents  in  a  given  case-  . 

Ttrminationi  of  Acquired  Insanity. 

Insanity  terminates  in  recovery,  in  death,  or  in  chronic 
mania  or.chronic  dementia.  Accurate  statistics  of  the  two 
first-named  terminations  are  nnattoinable,  as  a  large  number 
of  patients  are  treated  at  home ;  and  asylum  stntistica  do 
not  therefore  show  the  result  overhead,  only  that  of  the 
more  aggravated  casea  The  result  of  treatment  in  lunatic 
hospitals  gives  about  10  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  admis- 
sions, which,  however,  include  idiocy,  chronic  terminative 
insanity,  and  such  acknowledged  incurable  forms  of  the 
disease  as  general  paralysis.  This  hgan  does  not  of  course 
represent  the  results  of  treatment  of  all  the  insanities, 
which,  although  there  are  no  figures  at  command  to  support 
the  assertion,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  not  less  than  70 
per  cent,  excluding  idiocy.  There  is  a  general  tendency 
of  all  insanities  to  shorten  life ;  as  already  noted,  some  are 
in  themselves  fatal,  or  render  their  subjects  less  able  to 
withstand  disease.  Asylum  statistics  show  from  7  to  8  per 
cent  per  annum  as  the  average  mortality  calculated  on  the 
nnmbers  resident. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  various 
phases  of  chronic  terminative  dementia  and  mania.  De- 
lusion may  continue,  or  the  patient  may  become  more  or 
less  sottish  and  degraded  in  habits;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  mental 
power,  still  not  sufficient  to  render  him  a  responsible 
member  of  society.  The  great  mass  of  the  inmates  of 
asylums  belong  to  this  class  of  lunatics,  mostly  harmless, 
yet  precluded  from  mixing  with  the  world  as  much  for 
the  convenience  and  safety  of  society  as  for  their  own 
benefit  A  small  proportion  are  detained  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  suffer  from  recurrence  of  attacks  of 
insanity,  although  they  are  not  actually  insane  during  the 
intervals.  To  this  condition  foreign  authorities  have  applied 
the  term  folis  circvlaire,  and  some  have  asserted  that  it  is 
the  characteristic  of  certain  cases  ab  initio.  It  is  mostly 
confined  to  persons  strongly  hereditarily  predisposed.  The 
term  explains  itself :  after  intervals  of  comparative  sanity, 
the  patient  mtlnifests  symptoms  which  run  their  conrse 
through  the  prodromal,  the  acute,  and  the  demented  stages, 
on  again  to  recovery,  in  manner  similar  to  a  recent  case. 

Trtatment. 

In  speaking  ,of  the  treatment  of  the  insanities,  it  will 
simplify  matters  to  eliminate,  in  the  first  place,  those  fonn* 
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of  t&e  disease  which  are  not  amenable  to  remedial  agents 
in  the  present  state  of  medical  knovledge.  Medicine, 
whether  hygienic  or  therapeutic,  cannot  tonch  general 
paralysis,  the  insanity  prodoced  by  adventitious  products, 
or  senile  insanity,  except  in  the  reduction  of  intensity  of 
symptoms.  Traumatic  insanity  is  for  the  most  part  hope- 
leas  ;  it  is  probable  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  surgical  measures  in  such  cases. 

Ib  the  insanities  due  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  general 
system,  in  those  associated  with  other  neuroses,  and  in 
toxic  insanity,  the  physician  attacks  the  head  symptojns 
through  treatment  of  the  causating  factor.  It  is  true  that 
in  these  forms  symptoms  have  to  be  attacked  directly,  but 
ultimate  cure  is  to  be  looked  for  through  treatment  of  the 
diathetic  condition.  It  is  rare,  and  then  only  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  initial  symptoms,  that  the  progress  of  these 
diseases  is  cut  short  by  therapentio  measures,  inasmuch  as 
they  seldom  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  physician  at 
that  period.  The  exception  to  this  statement  is  to  be,  found 
in  the  case  of  puerperal  insanity,  where  the  patient  is  very 
generally  under  immediate  medical  anperrision;  in  her 
esse,  therefore,  the  prodromal  indications  are  often  observed, 
and  the  disease  arrested  by  the  timely  administration  of 
drugs.  But  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  the  last  idea  which 
pecors  to  the  minds  of  friends  is  the  possibility  of  impend- 
ing insanity,  and  it  is  not  till  the  disease  has  considerably 
advanced  that  the  faot  is  recognised  and  the  physician 
called  in.  When  he  has  the  opportunity  of  applying  his 
art  during  the  initial  stages,  he  directs  his  attention  to  the 
procnring  of  sleep  by  means  of  opium  and  other  narcotics, 
the  bromides  of  potash  and  ammonium  and  chloral  hydrate, 
and  by  rectifying  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  system.  But 
when  the  disease  has  reached  the  congestive  stage  the  treat- 
ment becomes  for  the  most  part  expectant,  as  it  does  in 
analogous  complaints  of  other  systems.  "  Change  of  scene  " 
is  often  adopted,  and  properly  so  m  the  very  earliest  stages ; 
but  when  the  disease  is  confirmed  it  is  much  more  apt  to 
aggravate  the  condition,  fatigue  and  excitement  only  fan- 
nS^  the  flame ;  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  man  with  a 
eongested  lung  were  asked  to  walk  a  mile  uphill,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  breathe  more  freely  at  the  top.  Till 
within  the  last  few  years  treatment  by  bleeding,  cupping, 
and  blistering,  shaving  the  head,  and  cold  applications,  was 
much  in  vogue.  In  asylums  of  the  present  day  a  shaved 
bead  is  never  seen.  It  was  likewise  the  custom  to 
administer  large  doses  of  sedativea.  The  system  of  treat- 
ment which  now  generally  obtains  is  almost  pnrely  hygienic. 
Opiates  are  much  less  used,  and  are  to  be  deprecated  in 
those  forms  characterised  by  excitement ;  in  idiopathic  and 
climacteric  melancholia,  however,  they  often  produce  good 
results.  General  constitutional  treatment  is  what  is  usually 
adopted.  In  such  forms  as  idiopathic  mania  and  melan- 
cholia, the  mania  of  adolescence,  puerperal  mania,  and 
climacteric  melancholia,  the  disease,  like  many  others,  runs 
its  course,  not  very  nuUerially  affected  by  remedial  agents 
apart  from  those  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system, 
and  its  cure  is  similarly  dependent  on  rest  and  nuning. 
And  the  main  question  concerning  treatment  is.  Where  are 
these  best  to  be  obtained  I  In  the  case  of  the  poor  there 
is  no  alternative,  even  in  comparatively  mild  cases,  but  to 
send  the  patient  to  an  asylum.  In  the  case  of  the  rich  it 
resolves  itself  very  much  into  a  question  of  convenience, 
for,  with  plenty  of  money  at  command,  the  physician  can 
convert  any  house  into  an  asylum.  But  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  the  patient  is  violent,  noisy,  suicidal, 
homicidal,  or  offensive  to  society,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
seclude  him,  both  for  the  purposes  of  cure  and  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  family.  Except  amongst  the 
ver^  affluent,  treatment  at  home  is  for  the  most  part 
nnsatiafaotoij;  if  js  very  generally  tried,  but  breaks  down 


under  the  constant  atnin  to  which  the  friends  are  sub- 
jected. In  a  well-ordered  hospitol  for  the  insane  there  is 
every  possible  appliance  for  treatment,  with  trained  nurses 
who  are  under  constant  supervision  ■  and  it  therefore  affords 
the  best  chance  of  recovery. 

HiUory. — The  history  of  the  treatment  of  insanity  has 
been  stated  to  be  divisible  into  three  epochs — the  barbaric^ 
the  humane,  and  the  remediaL  But  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  very  highly  humane  and  probably  highly 
remedial  system  of  treatment  which  obtained  in  very 
ancient  timea  In  Egypt  the  temples  of  Saturn,  and  in 
Greece  the  Asclepia,  were  resorted  to  by  lunatics,  and  the 
treatment  there  lidopted  was  identical  in  principle  with 
that  of  the  present  day.  The  directions  given  by  all  the 
classical  medical  authors,  and  especially  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  are  of  the  soundest  character.  How  long  their 
influence  existed  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  care  or  cure  of  the  insane,  A 
small  proportion  were  received  into  monastic  houses  or 
immured  in  common  jails.  In  1637  a  house  in  Bishopsgata 
Street,  London,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  corporation, 
and  was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  fifty  lunaticSL 
This,  the  first  Bethlehem  Hospital  or  Bedlam,  was  removed 
in  1676  to  Moorfields,  and  in  1811  the  present  hospital  in 
St  George's  Fields  was  erected.  St  Luke's  was  instituted 
in  1761.  Bedlams  or  houses  of  detention  for  Innaties 
appear  to  have  existed  in  other  cities,  but,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, no  provision  was  made  for  the  insane,  who 
were  allowed  to  wander  at  large. .  There  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  many  were  executed  as .  criminals  or 
witches.  About  1760  the  condition  of  the  insane  •t' 
tracted  some  amount  of  public  attention,  and  the  incar- 
ceration in  madhouses  of  a  considerably  larger  number  than 
formerly  followed,  not  on  account  of  any  pjtilanthropio 
sympathy  with  their  condition,  but  as  a  measure  demanded 
for  the  public  safety  and  comfort  But  this  measure  by 
no  means  brought  about  the  termination  of  the  barbarie 
period.  The  houses,  misnamed  asylums,  were  in  the  hands 
of  private  parties,  under  little  or  no  supervision,  and  were 
in  fact  merely  prisons  of  the  very  worst  description.  Tha 
unhappy  inmates  were  immund  in  cells,  chained  to  the 
walls,  flogged,  starved,  and  not  unfrequently  killed.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  tiiis  condition  of  matters 
existed  far  on  into  the  present  century.  According  to 
Conolly,  "  there  is  clear  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of 
these  abuses  in  18127  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  not  a 
few  of  them  survived  in  some  public  and  private  asylums 
in  1860."  Matters  were  no  better  in  France  when  Pinel  ' 
was  appointed  in  1792  to  the  charge  of  the  Bicitre,  tlis 
great  hospital  of  Paris  for  male  lunatics.  In  that  establish- 
ment, and  in  the  Salpetriere,  the  condition  of  the  i>unatea 
was  as  degraded  as  in  the  British  madhouses.  This  great 
philaiithropist  adopted  the  bold  step  of  striking  off  the 
chains  and  other  engines  of  restraint  from  these  under  his 
car&  About  the  same  time,  the  most  gross  abuses  having 
been  brought  to  light  in  connexion  with  the  management 
of  the  city  of  York  asylum,  William  Take,  »  member  of 
the -Society  of  Friends,  was  mainly  active  in  instituting  th* 
York  Retreat  for  thd  care  and  cure  of  insane  members  of 
that  sect.  This  real  asylum  was  conducted  on  non-restrunt 
principles.  The  names  of  Pinel  and  Take  are  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  humane  treatment  of  the 
insane,  and  to  their  efforts  must  be  ascribed  tiie  awakening 
not  only  of  the  public  but  of  the  nudical  profession  to  the 
true  principles  of  management.  It  took,  however,  many 
years  before  the  principles  UiJ  down  by  these  men  wers 
universally  adopted.  In  1816  a  committee  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  brought  to  light  many  gross  abuses  in  Bethlaham 
fiuspital,  and  it  was  not  till  1836  that  meohanical  cestiaiii^ 
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«M  ealiielx  abolished  in  nn  Eaglisli  public  uylnin.  This 
took  place  at  Lincoln,  when  Dr  Oaidiner  Hill  did  away 
witii  all  engines  ()f  restraint  Shortly  afterwards  Ccnollj 
adopted  tbe  aame  line  of  treatment  at  Hanwell,  near 
Loi^on,  and  throxigh  tbe  inflnence  of  bis  example  and 
pncept  the  meaanre  extended  over  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain.  ExperieDce  baa  abown  that,  aa  restraint  of  all 
fonns  is  abandoned,  the  management  of  lunatics  becomes 
cuier.  Walled-in  airing-courts,  barred  windows,  and  strong 
dark  rooms  hare  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  some 
Seoteb  asylnms  it  is  found  practicable  to  discontinue  the 
ow  of  lock  and  key.  It  bas  been  said  that  the  type  of 
insanity  has  changed  within  the  last  forty  years ;  it  would 
be  more  true  to  aay  that  the  type  of  treatment  haa  changed. 
It  is  much  leas  common  nowadays  to  meet  with  those 
extremely  riolent  forma  of  m««<n«««  which  entered  into  tbe 
dsseriptions  of  many  authors.  With  the  reduction  of 
nrttaint  a  higher  order  of  supervision  on  the  part  of 
attendants  is  demanded,  and  as  they  are  trained  to  rely 
more  and  mora  on  the  moral  inflnence  they  can  exercise 
orer  their  cbargea,  and  less  on  mechanical  apparatus,  the 
patient  u  not  so  apt  to  resent  control,  and  therefore  a 
greater  calm  and  contentment  pervades  tbe  atmosphere  of 
our  asylum  wards.  This  bss  been  mistaken  for  a  change 
in  the  type  of  tbe  disease. 

SUUiatia. — The  ■tmtUtin  of  Itmaey  an  mnaly  of  intenst  ttem  a 
ncialagical  point  of  Tieir  ;  for  nndar  that  tann  are  comprind  all 
{oma  of  insanity.  It  ia  needleaa  to  prodacA  tables  illnatratire  of 
the  rektiTo  numbera  of  lunatica  in  the  rariona  coiintriea  of  Europe, 
tlx  irttema  of  registration  being  ao  unequal  in  their  working  aa  to 
tffonl  no  tmatvorthj  boaia  of  comparison.  Eren  in  Great  Britain, 
vhen  the  ayatonu  are  more  perfect  'than  in  any  other  oouotry,  the 
tiblei  pabliahed  in  the  Bine  Books  of  the  three  eonntriea  can  only 
bt  lefjirded  as  approximately  correct,  the  difficulty  of  registering  all 
OMi  of  lunacy  being  insuperable. 

On  the  lat  January  1880,  according  to  the  ratnma  made  to  the 
tflees  of  tha  Cammiiaionera  in  Lunacy,  the  aniubeii  of  lunatics 
■tDod  thus  on  the  registers : — 


Main. 

raoialat. 

TettL 

f-qgNnd  and  "Wales 

SS,l<i 
4,S41 
<.8S»  . 

S»,027 
S,08S 
«,4«0 

71,191 

9,124 

11,819 

Ireland 

Orand  total 

43,M4 

60,670 

9S,C34 

These  fignres  ahow  the  ratio  of  Innatica  to  100,000  of  tha  popula- 
&•  to  be  S79  in  England  and  Walea,  317  in  Scotland,  and  2M  in 
hdand. 

The  next  table  is  of  tntarsst  ss  hearing  on  tha  question  of  the 
alkged  ineraaas  of  Innaey  aa  a  disease.  Similar  retoma  are  not 
■nUaUa  for  Ireland. 

fimhirt  if  LmuUia  ok  tht  Id  Jeautary  tf  Ms  Ttn  1868-80, 
•wjvmw,  aecordimg  to  Sttunu  madt  (a  Uu  OJieu  of  lk$  Commit- 
aumen  in  iMnaqifar  Roland  ai»A  WaUi  md  SmUand.       ,  -, 


bataiid 

nd  Wslen 

IcoUud. 

EnilenS 
udWelea 

aeotlus. 

1858 

6,823 

1870 

64,713 

7,571 

1859 

s<,7sa 

6,072 

1871' 

66,765 

7,729 

1840 

38,058 

6,373 

1872 

58,640 

7,849 

18«1 

S9,S47 

6,327 

1873 

60,296 

7,982 

1842 

41.129 

6,898 

1874 

62,027 

8,069 

18SS 

43,118 

6,386 

1876 

63,793 

8,225 

18«4 

44.796 

6,423 

1876 

64,916 

8,509 

1885 

46,950 

6,633 

1877 

66,686 

8,862 

18M 

47,648 

6,710 

1878 

68,538 

9,097    . 

1867 

49,086 

6,860 

1879 

69,885 

9,886 

1868 

61,000 

7.056 

1880 

71,191 

9,624 

1869 

62,177 

7,310 

theta  ia  thru  aa  increased  ratio  in  Knglaad  and  Walos  of  limatlcs 
to  the  population  (which  in  1859  waa  19,686,7P1,  and  in  1880  waa 
artimated  at  25,480,000)  of  1867  par  100.000  as  sninst  379-4,  snd 
ia  Brotland  of  167  aa  against  217  per  100,000.  Tm  publication  of 
Acee  tgum  has  naturally  giren  rise  to  the  question  whether 
taaaey  biw  aetaally  bacoma  mora  pceTalsat  during  the  last  twenty 
TBid^  whether  there  is  real  inciaass  of  the  disease^    TWs  is  s  pretty 


general  consent  of  sll  anthoritiea  that  if  there  haa  been  an  ineraaas 
It  is  but  Tsry  eligfat,  and  that  tha  apparent  increase  ia  due,  firat  to 
the  improTad  ayatens  of  ragistrstion  institatsd  by  the.  boards 
of  lunicy,  which  hare  brought  nndar  their  eognizanea  a  maaa  of 
caaea  wluch  were,  formerly  neglected,  "  who  would  not  hare  been 
dealt  with  aa  paupers  in  1858,  but  who  are  now  dealt  with  as  each, 
BO  ss  to  obtain  for  tham  tha  adTantaga  of  aecommodation  in  panpar 
aayluma."  Secondly,  a  further  add  far  more  powerful  reaaon  u  to  be 
found  in  the  increaiing  tendency  among  all  claaaea,  and  eapecially 
among  the  poorer  daaa,  to  recognize  the  leu  pronounced  forma  M 
ment^  diaorder  aa  being  of  the  nature  of  inaanity,  and  requiring  to 
be  dealt  with  aa  such.  Thirdly,  the  grant  of  fonr  ahillings  par  weak 
which  in  1876  waa  made  by  parliament  from  imperial  aoueas  for 
the  maiatananoa  of  pauper  lunatica  haa  induced  parochial  anthori- 
tiea to  regard  aa  lunatica  a  large  number  of  weal-minded  pauperis 
and  to  force  them  into  aayluros  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
grant  and  to  relisra  tha  rates.  Theae  views  recaiTa  support  tma 
the  fact  that  the  increase  of  private  patieuta,  <.<.,  patianta  who'ais 
provided  for  out  of  their  own  fnnu  or  thoas  of  tha  family,  hu 
sdranoed  in  a  vaatly  amaller  ratia  In  their  caae  the  increaaa, 
small  aa  it  ia,  can  be  aceountad  for  by  the  (growing  diainelination 
on  tha  part  of  the  eommunity  to  tolerate  irregularities  sf  l!ondnct 
dns  to  mental  disssss,  and  tlia  oonaaquent  relegation  of  its  victims 
to  ssprlums  for  ths  sake  of  family  eonrenience.  And  again,  earafol 
inquiry  haa  failed  to  ahow  a  proportional  increase  of  adiniaaiona  into 
aayluma  of  aueh  well-marknt  iorma  aa  general  pamlyais,  puarpsrsi 
mania,  ke.  The  main  cauaa  of  the  registered  increaee  of  Innaliasis 
thus  to  bs  sought  for  in  improved  registration,  and  parochial  and 
family  eonvanianca.  If  there  ia  an  actual  increase,  and'  there  is 
ressott  for  believing  that  there  is  a  slight  actual  inrreaae,  it  ia  due 
to  the  tendency  of  the  population  to  gravitate  towards  towna  and 
eitiea,  where  the  eonditioua  of  health  are  inferior  to  thoaa  of  run] 
Ufa,  and  where  tliere  ia  therefore  a  greater  diapoaition  to  diaaaae  ol 
aU  kinda. 

Btbliagmpiy.—Tbt  following  are  aystematio  works: — Bocknill 
and  Tttka,  fndulefieal  Mtdiane,  4th  edition,  1879 ;  BUodford, 
Iiuanilfoml  (to  rnatwioKt,  1877  ;  Grieainger,  On  Ucutal  JX-um, 
New  Sydenham  Society,  1867  ;  Handaley,  Tkt  Palhotegy  rf  Jlind, 
1879.  Oonalfy,  On  (As  TnatmnU  ^  tkt  Intaiu,  1856,  bean  chiefly  ° 
on  asylom  management  Every  qneation  connected  with  lunacy  will 
ba  found  diaonaaed  in  tha  foumal  of  Jfrntal  Seietue,  to  the  flrat 
twenty-four  volumea  of  which  4  general  index  hu  been  prepared  by 
Dr  fielding  Blandford,  1879.  The  worka  of  Pinel  and  Eaquirol  are 
well  worthy  of  attention.  Conanlt  alao  Krafft-Ebing,  ZeAriuct 
dor  Pt^ialrit,  Stuttgart,  1879,  and  Dr  Heinrich  Schiile,  Ifmd- 
ituA  der  Ooiiteiiranthatat,  the  latter  being  the  aizteenth  volnme 
of  Von  Ziemeeen's  Mandbueh  der  tpecitlltn  JviMeaU  und  Thtnfis, 
Leipsic,  1878.  (J.  B.  T.) 

The  effect  of  insanity  npon  responsibility  and'oivil 
capacity  has  been  recognized  at  an  aarly  period  in  every 
system  of  lav.  In  the  Bodtan  jurisprudence  its  eon- 
•equeneea  were  rery  fully  dereloped,  and  the  provisions 
and  terminology  of  that  system  have  largely  affected  the 
subsequent  le^  treatment  of  die  aubject'  Its  leading 
principles  vere  simple  and  well  marked.  The  insane 
petaon  baling  no  intelligent  will,  and  being  thus  incapable 
of  consent  or  voluntary  action,  could  acquire  no  right  and 
incur  no  responsibility  by  his  own  acts ;  his  person  and 
property  were  placed  after  inquiry  by  the  magistrate  under 
the  control  of  a  eiirafor.  The  different  terms  by  which  the 
insane  were  known,'  snch  as  dement,  furionu,  fatuut, 
although  no  doubt  signifying  different  types  of  insanity, 
did  not  infer  any  difference  of  legal  trentment  They 
were  popular  names  which  were  nsed  somewhst  indifferently, 
but  which  alt  denoted  tiie  complete  deprivation  of  reason. 
Daring  the  Middle  Ages  the  insane  were  bat  little  protected 
or  regarded  by  law.  Their  legal  acts  were  annulled,  and 
their  property  placed  under  control,  but  little  or  no  attempt 
waa  made  to  snpenrise  their  personal  treatment  In 
England  the  wardship  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  which  was 
annexed  before  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  to  the  king's 
prerogative,  had  regard  chiefly  to  the  control  of  their  lands 
and  estates,  and  was  only  gradually  elaborated  into  the 
systematic  control  of  their  person  and  property  now 
exercised  in  ebaneeiy.  Those  whoee  mes^s  were  insignifi- 
cant were  left  to  the  care  of  their  relations  or  to  ebar^y. 
In  criminal  law  the  plea  of  insanity  was  unavailing  pzoepr 
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ta  extreme  caseii  Abcnt  tlie  beginning  uf  this  eentniy  a. 
T»r7  considerable  change  (^mmenced.  The  pnblio  attention 
was  mtj  strongly  attracted  to  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  insane  who  were  incarcerated-  in  asylums  without  anj 
efficient  cheek  or  inspection;  .and  at  the  same  time  the 
medical  knowledge  of  insanity  entered  on  a  new  phase. 
The  |>oesibility  and  advantages  of  a  better  treatment  of 
insanity  were  illustrated  by  eminent  physicians  both  in 
Fiance  and  England ;  its  physical  origin  became  generally 
accepted;  its  mental  phenomena  were  more  carefully 
obsenred,  and  its  relation  was  established  to  other  mental 
conditions  which  had  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as  insane- 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  From  thu  period  we  date 
the  commencement  of  legislation  such  as  that  known  in 
England  as  the  Lunacy  Acts,  which  aimed  at  the  regnlation 
and  control  of  all  constraint  applied  to  the  insane.  And 
at  tlie  same  time  we  find  the  commencement  of  a  new  state 
of  matters  in  the  court&  Hitherto^  the  criteria  of  insanity 
had  been  very  rude,  and  the  e-Tidenee  was  generally  of  a 
loose  and  popular  character;  but,  whenever  it  was  folly 
recognized  that  insanity  was  a  disease  with  which  physicians 
who  had  studied  the  subject  were  peculiarly  conversant, 
expert  evidence  obtained  increased  importance,  and  from 
this  time  became  prominent,  in  every  case.  The  newer 
medical  views  of  insanity  were  thus  bronght  into  contact 
with  the  old  narrow  cpnception  of  the  law  conits,  and  a 
controversy  arose  in  the  field  of  criminal  law  which  in 
England,  at  least,  is  not  yet  settled. 

The  fact  of  insanity  may  operate  in  law— {!)  by  exclud- 
ing responsibility  for  crime ;  (2)  by  invalidating  legal  acta ; 
(3T  by  affording  ground  for  depriving  tiie  insane  person  by 
a  legal  process  of  the  control  of  his  person  and  property ;  or 
(4)  by  affording  ground  for  patting  him  under  restraint 

1.  Responsibility  for  crime  may  be  destroyed  by  insanity. 
The  theory  of  the  limitations  under  which  this -plea  is 
recognized  by  English  law  is  first  cleariy  stated  by  Hale 
\PIm$  of  the  Crown,  L  c.  2)  in  these  terms :  "  Vnien  there 
is  no  will  to  commit  an  offence  there  can  be  no  tronagression, 
and,  beoaiase  the  choice  of  the  will  presupposes  an  act  of  the 
nnderstanding,  it  follows  that  when  there  is  a  total  defect 
of  Ae  nndeis(|ttding  there  is  no  free  act  of  the  will  in  the 
choice  of  things  or  actions."  This  doctrine  was  dosely 
followed  by  the  ooorta,  and  in  the  subsequent  cases  we  find 
nothing  admitted  in  defence  short  of  a  total  defect  of  the 
understanding.  In  later  times,  however,  f reqnent  attempts 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  defence  to  break  through  tiiis 
stringent  rule,  and  in  1813  the  case  of  Macnanghten,  which 
resulted  in  an  acquittal,  attracted  so  much  pubUc  attention, 
and  seemed  ts  cast  so  much  doubt  on  the  law  as  previously 
understood,  tliat  a  aeries  of  questions  were  put  by  the 
Honse  of  Lords  to  the  judges  with  the  riew  of  determining 
eonelnsirely  how  the  law  reaUy  stood.  These  answers 
practically  affirmed  the  old  law.  They  decided  that,  in 
order  to  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  '  it 
must  be  clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  o.'  the  committing 
of  the  act  the  party  accused  was  labouring  nnder  such  a 
defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doings  or  if  he 
did  know  it  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing  wrong." 
These  answers  are  now  the  ruling  authority  both  in  inland 
and  Scotland,  although  there  have  bean  undoubtedly  many 
instances  in  which  the  defence  of  insanity  has  been 
aostained  either  through  the  judge  abstaining  from  pressing 
the  law  Tery  strictly  or  from  the  jury  taking  a  wider  view 
of  the  case.  Frequently,  also,  a  more  lenient  view  has 
practically  been  given  effect  to  by  the  intervention  of  the 
home  secretary,  many  of  the  most  puzzling  cases  having 
been  disposed  of  in  this  way.  When  the  prisoner  b  unable 
to  plead  or  has  been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
the  jury  are  obliged  to  state  whether  they  find  the  prisoner 


to  be  insane,  and  ia  that  caae  he  is  ordered  to  be  detain«d 
during  her  majesty's  pleasure ;  and  the  home  secretary  has 
power  to  order  him  to  be  detained  at  suck  place  as  he  may 
direct.  Prisoners  who  become  insane  while  in  prison  upon 
any  form  of  legal  process  may  also  be  removed  by  warrant 
of  the  home  secretary  to  whatever  asylum  he  thinks  fit 
All  these  are  known  technically  as  criminal  Inim^f^^  and 
an  asylum  has  been  provided  for  their  detention  at  Broad- 
moor, from  which  they  can  only  be  discharged  by  warrant 
of  the  home  secretary.  (39  &  40  Qea  IIL  c.  94;  S  *  4 
Yict.  c.  64;  23  k  24  Viet  &  66;  27  &  28  Yict  e.  29; 
30  (b  31  Yict  0. 12.) 

The  law  thus  clearly  laid  down  by  the  courts  has  beea 
strongly  condemned  by  most  medical  authorities,  who 
maintain  that  it  is  founded  upou  an  ignorant  and  imperfect 
view  of  insanity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  insanity 
does  not  wholly  or  even  chiefly  affect  the  will  through  the 
intellectual  faculties.  The  .disturbance  of  emotion  and 
feeling  is  at  least  of  equal  consequence.  We  have  easea 
where  a  criminal  act  aeema  to  spring  entirely  from  this 
source,  and  very  many  others  where  we  have  a  complex  of 
morbid  intelligence  and  feeling  which  it  is  impossible  to 
disentangle.  In  caaea  like  those  it  is  impossible  by  any 
analysis  to  separate  the  intellectual  from  the  emotional 
phenomena,  and  to  assess  the  amount  of  intelligence  which, 
although  morbid  or  defective^  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
restrain  the  equally  morbid  emotional  conditica.  It  seems 
dear  that  In  judging  of  responsibility  we  onght  to  take  the 
mental  condition  of  the  insane  as  a  whole;  andthe  preeent 
view  of  the  law  seems  to  have  originated  partfy  from 
ignorance  of  the  more  obscure  phenomena  of  insanity,  and 
partly  from  the  metaphysical  conception  of  a  will  whose 
freedom  is  only  limited  by  its  intelligence,  It  most, 
however  be  remembered,  on  th?  other  hand,  that  the 
courts  have  had  serious  difficulties  to  encounter.  The 
views  of  insanity  and  consequent  irresponsibility  presented 
to  them  in  medical  evidence  were  often  so  vsgns  that  they 
seemed  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  there  is  no 
sjibject  on  which  the  experts  have  appeared  so  much  at 
variance  with  each  other.  But  these  difficulties,  however 
much  they  may  call  for  the  watchfulness  of  the  courts, 
seem  no  snfficient  ground  for  limiting  the  effect  of  insanity 
in  relation  to  responsibility  to  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Such  a  limitation  seems  opposed,  not  merely  to  our  present 
knowledge  of  insanity,  but  to  the  experience  of  ordinary 
psychology.  These  controversies  are  not  confined  to 
England.  In  the  United  States  the  law  may  generally  ba 
said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  England,  but,  aa  the  jndgaa 
have  been  by  no  means  so  tightly  boo%d  down  aa  tha 
English  judges  have  been  by  the  opinion!  fn  Macnanghten 'a 
cose,  a  considerable  tendency  hss  been  shown  in  many  (or 
indeed  .most)  States  to  take  a  more  liberal  viow  of  the 
question.  In  Frocee  the  provision  of  the  Code  Napolten, 
"  il  n'y  a  ni  crime  ni  delit  lorsqne  le  prdvena  itait  en  6tat 
de  dimenea,"  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  word  Mmmee,  and  for  some  time  the  tribunala 
were  inclined  to  interpret  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  law  very  much  the  aame  as  that  of  EngUnd ;  but  the 
view  of  the  physicians  is  now  generally  prevalent  In 
Qermany  the  matter  is  ('salt  with  in  a  section  (§  Sl,i2.  G^.) 
of  the  criminal  code,  which  was  the  result  of  very  careful 
discussion  both  by  physicians  and  lawyers.  It  runs  thus : 
"  There  is  no  criminal  act  when  the  actor  at  the  time  of 
the  offence  is  in  a  state  of  nnconscionsneaa  or  morbid  dis- 
turbance of  the  mind,  through  which  the  free  determination 
of  his  will  is  excluded." 

2.  In  the  case  of  all  civil  acts,  the  general  rule  is  that 
capacity  most  be  measured  in  relation  to  the  act  The 
mere  fact  of  insanity  will  not  in  itself  make  void  a  wiU,  for 
example,  if  it  appeals  that  the  testator  had  •  fairly  clew 
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conception  of  the  nAtdre  ef  his  property  ftnd  tbe  objects 
of  hia  bounty.  'But  it  is  needldss  to  saj  that  the  least 
tppeonnctfof  ineamty'in  the  deed  itself,  or  any  appearance 
of  fraud  or  undue  persuasion  bn  the  part  of  any  one^  is 
immediately  fatal  to  the  deed.  In  the  case  of  contracts  an 
additional  element  is  knowledge  of  the  insanity  by  the 
other  party.  When  tbe  contract  wn^  entered  into  bona 
f4tt  ■td  die  insanityof  the  one  party  was  not  known  to 
the  other,  the  contract  may  not  be  set  aside  nnleis  the 
parties  can  be  exactly  restored  to  their  preTioos  condition. 

3.  Both  the  property  and  person  of  the  insane  may  be 
placed  nnder  control  by  a  legal  process.  In  England  this 
right  was  early  annexed  to°  thp  prerogative  of  t^  crown, 
and  is  even  yet  in  censeqoence  not  exercised  by  the  ordinary 
eoorti,  but  by  the  lord  chancellor  and  such  other  jodges 
ts  may  be  entmsted  with  it  by  the  sign  manual  The 
.procedure  is  now  governed  by  the  Lunacy  Begolation  Acts 
(16  k  17  Tiet.  c.  70;  18  Vict.  c.  13;  S5  &  36  Vict  e.  86). 
The  qnostion  of  insanity  is  tried  before  one  of  the  masters 
in  lunacy,  either  with  or  without  a  jnry,  according  to 
circuoistanees.  The  terms  of  the  inquiry  are — whether  the 
pirty,is  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing 
himself  and  his  affairs ;  and  on  this  being  foolld  his  person 
and  property  are  placed  in  charge  of  que  or  more  persons 
oiled- jcommittees,  whose  administration  is  subject  to  the 
mssters  in  lunacy,  and  through  them,  to  the  chancellor. 
Feqons  thus  found  insane  (tec^ically  known  from  the  old 
form  of  procedure  as  lunatics  so  found  by  inquisition)  are 
under  tiie  inspection  of  the  board  of  chancery  risitors, 
consisting  of  two  medical  men  and  a  barrister,  who  are 
S{q)untid  to  visit  them  at  intervals.  They  ore  not  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Acts. 

-In  Scotland  the  old  procedure  is  by  a  brieve  or  writ  from 
chancery,  formerly  tried  before  the  judge  ordinary  and  now 
before  the  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session.  The 
nearest  mole  agnate  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  appointed 
tutor,  bn^  latterly  at  least,  is  not  entmsted  with  the  per- 
sonal custody/tha  court,  if  necessary,  selecting  ebme  one 
for  the  purpose,  generally  the  nearest  cognate.  The 
ivbeednre  by  brieves  is  now  becoming  infrequent  More 
generally  application  is  made  to  the  court  of  session  to 
appoint  a  emvior  homi  to  take  charge  of  the  estate.  This 
procedure  is  in^mdny  ways'  simj^er  and  more  convenient, 
especially  in  the  numerous  coses  which  are  unopposed,  as 
the  conr^  vlien  they  are  satisfied  that  every  person  con- 
cerned has  had  due  notice  will  grant  the  application  on  the 
certificate  of  two  medical  men.  In  America  and  on  the 
Continent  similar  forms  of  procedure  exist,  which  cannot 
be  gone  into  in  detail  In  the  United  States  the  law  is 
mostly,  as  is  natural,  derived  from  the  English  sources,  but 
the  procedure  is  regulated  by  statute  in  the  different  States. 
Li  many  other  countries,  where  the  common  law  is  based 
oa.Boman  jnrisprudenco,  the  procedure  seems  to  differ  i& 
many  points  from  the  English  forms,  but  in  substance  the 
hw  on  the  salgeet  lias  in  nearly  all  countries  reached  very 
much  the  same  results. 

4.  Insane  persons  (although  not  lunatics  so  found  by 
inquisition}  may  be  placed  nnder  personal  restraint  At 
common  law  this  power  is  limiter*  to  eases  where  the  insane 
person  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  but  in  practice  it 
nsed  frequently  to  be  exercised  with  little  discretion  and 
often  with  great  barbarity.  The  care  and  restraint  of  the 
insane  (otheE  than  that  exercised  by  their  friends  tfnd 
relatives  in  their  own  homes)  is  now  strictly  controlled  by 
the  Lunacy  Acts  (8  A  9  Vict  c.  100;  16  &  17  Vict  c.  96 ; 
16  k  17  Vict  c.  97;  2B  b  26  Vict  c.  Ill),  the  general 
nature  of  iriioee  provisions  may  be  thus  briefly  described. 
The  ddef  supervision  of  the  insane  is  vested  in  a  body 
celled  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy.  "So  insane  person 
no  be  received  for  profit,  or  detained  in  any  house  or 


asylum  except  upon  on  order  by  a  person  who  becomes 
responsible  for  his  detention,  accompanied  by  certificates 
of  two  qualified  medical  practitioners  that  he  is  insane,  and 
'  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge  of  'and  detained  nnder 
care  and  treatment  Every  such  case  must  at  once  be 
re'ported  to  &e  commissioners,  who  must  also  be  informed 
of  the  pafienfs  death,  discharge,  change-of  residence,  and 
similar  circumstances.  Kot  more  than  one  insane  person 
can  >be  received  into  a  house  unless  a  licence  has  been 
.previously  obtained.  In  the  metropolitan  districts  such 
licences  are  granted  (tfter  due  examination  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  in  the  provinces  by  the  justices  of  peace  in 
quarter -sessions.  Every  house  thus  licensed,  together  with 
public  hospitals  and  asylums  (which  are  not  under  licence)^ 
and  every  patient  under  private  treatment,  are  subjected  to 
a  more  or  less  frequent  inspection  by  the  commissioners,  as 
well  as  by  visitors  appointed  ip  their  respective  districts 
by  the  quarter  sessions.  The  private  licensed  honses  are 
under  especially  frequent  inspection;  their  regulations  and 
afraogements  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  especial  precautions  are  token  that  the  patients 
shall  have  full  opportunity  of  having  their  cases  examined 
and  of  communicating 'With  the  commissioners,.  .Patients 
may  be  dischai;ged  as'  cured,  or  on  the  direction  of  the 
person  who  ordered  their  detention,  or  on  the  order  of  the 
commissioners',  all  these  modes  of  discharge,  however,  being 
guarded  by  various  conditions.  The  order  for  detention  of 
a  lunatie  may  be  given  by  any  person  having  an  interest 
in  him,  and  he  is  liable  in  damages  if  there  prove  to  have 
been  no  sufficient  ground  for  die  order,  his  position  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  that  of  the  physicians  and  keeper 
of  Ae  asylum,  who  are  only  liable  in  the  event  of  negli- 
gence or  mala  fides. 

In  Scotknd  the  eqnivaltnt  Acts  are  20  &  21  Vict 
c.  71,  25  &  26  Viet- A  S4,  and  29.  &  30  Vict  c 
61.  The  system  is  in  ita  mnin  features  the  same  as  that 
of  England,  the  leading  differences  being  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Lunacy  are  the  only  licensing  body,  and  that  an 
order  granted  on  application  by  the  sheriff  takes  the  place 
of  the  order  by  a  private  person. 

The  regulations  applicable  to  pauper  lunatics  differ  in 
some  respects  from  the  ordinary  ease.  The  provisions 
applicable  to  them  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in 
16  k  17  Vict  c  97,  and  in  20  <ic  21  Vict  c.  71. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  court,  is  an  important  question  in 
every  department  of  the  legal  treatment  of  insanity.  In 
England  the  courts,  althou^  giving  increasing  prominence 
to  expert  evidence,  have  gone  a  good  deal  on  the  theory 
that  the  medical  evidence  is  merely  a  part  of  the  general 
evidence  in  the  casei  In  most  Continental  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  evidence  is  presented  in  the  shape 
of  reports  by  medical  men  (in  most  iiutances  officials)  who 
have  previonsly  examined  the  case ;  and  in  this  way  every 
piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  insane 
person  is  commented  on  by  on  expert  who  is  presumably 
better  acquainted  with  its  true  import  than  an  ordinary 
court  or  jnry. 

XOmitur*.— The  most  recent  book  on  the  nnenl  law  and  pro- 
eadnn  in  insanity  is  A  Tnatim  on  tiu  Lav>  anS  tradic*  ^Xtmocy, 
^  H.  U.  R.  Pop*  (London,  1877) ;  Ardubald's  SlatvUs  rtUUing  t» 
lunacy  (Sd  ed.,  London,  1877)  conUint  the  statutonr  kw  on  sll 
branclui;  Bcrtnmd,  Loi  mr  la  Aliinit  (Parii,  1872),  preMnts.a 
oompantiT*  view  of  English  and  foreign  IcgiiUtioni.  In  forensio 
medicine  the  works  of  Taylor  {Iftdieai  Jurimmdtnei,  3d  cd.,  Lon- 
don, 1878)  and  of  Wharton  sad  StilU  {A  Treatitt  «it  Mtdical 
Jurifruiitut,  Philadelphia,  1878)  an  probably  tha  .English 
anthoritiea  in  moat  common  uia  Bee  alao  Casper  and  Liman, 
PnditehuEaiuOnuhdtratritktticlitu  Utdicin,  Berlin.  6th  ed.,1878: 
Tardieu,  &ui*  mUim-UaaU  lur  la  Folit,  Paris,  1872 ;  Lagrand  da 
Banlle,  £a  JFblw  dtvant  let  Trihmavx,  Paris,  ISti ;  and  espocially 
Kraflt-Ebinfb  Zdiriuch  itr  ftriMliehen  nyehopathologie,  Stutt- 
gart, 1878.  "" 
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INSCRIPTION  S' 


I   CUKKOOSaL 

rSCBIPTIOKS  in  characters  sometimes  termed  cunei- 
form or  wedge-shaped,  sometimes  arrow-headed,  have 
been  found  throoghoat  a  large  part  of  western  Asia, — in 
Persia  and  Babylonia,  Assyria  and  Media,  Armenia  and 
Heaopotaim'a.  Tlie  names  given  to  the  characters  are 
derived  from  their  form,  as  some  of  them  resemble  the 
points  of  arrows,  though  most  have  the  appearance  of 
wedges,  thicker  at  one  end  than  at  the  other.  This  appear- 
ance is  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  characters  were  originally 
impressed  opon  moist  clay  by  a  metal  stylus,  and  the 
form  consequently  assumed  by  them  was  subsequently 
imitated  by  the  engraver  upon  stone  ,  and  metaL  The 
characters  were  primarily  pictorial,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  outlines  of  ihe  primitive  pictures  came  to  be  alone 
preserved,  while  the  nature  of  the  writing  materials  caused, 
carves  to  become  angles,  and  rounded  lines  straight  ones. 

Varietiei  of  Cunti/orm  Writituf. — The  original  home  of 
the  CDneiform  system  of  writing  was .  either  Elam  or 
Babylonia,  the  inventors  of  the  hieroglyphics  in  which  it 
originated  being  the  ancient  Aecadian  population  of 
Chaldea.  It  passed  from  the  latter  to  a  number  of  other 
nations,  undergoing  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  modifi- 
cations. It  was  first  borrowed  by  the  Semitic  settlers  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  from  them  it  was  handed  on 
to  the  Turanian  tribei  of  India,  the  Alarodians  of  ancient 
Armenia,  and  the  Aryans  of  Persia,  while  the  Turanian 
inhabitants  of  Elam  or  Susiania  preserved  the  system  as 
it  had  been  in  use  among  the  Acradians  of  Chaldea. 

In  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Susiania,  and  Media  the  forms 
of  the  characters  underwent  several  changes  at  succes- 
sive periods,  the  tendency  in  each  case  being  to  simplify 
the  characters  by  dropping  superfluous  wedges.  In  Baby- 
Ionia  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  archaic,  the 
linear,  the  hieratic,  and  the  later  forms  of  the  characters. 
The  archaic  forms  are  principally  found  on  bricks  and 
cylinders  of  the  Aecadian  epoch  (before  2000  B.C.),  and 
are  the  oldest  forms  of  the  characters  of  which  we  have 
contemporary  specimena  The  linear  forms  were  in  use 
at  the  same  time,  and  are  marked  ofT  from  the  archaic 
forms  by  being  written  in  continuous  lines  instead  of  a 
aeries  of  wedges,  and  sometimes  also  by  a  closer  resemblance 
to  the  original  pictures  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  hieratic  forms  were  mainly  employed  between  the  over- 
throw of  the  Aecadian  power  (abont  1700  b.c.)  and  the  8th 
century  B.O.,  more  especially  for  contracts  and^similar  docu- 
ments. The  later  forms  may  be  seen  on  the  monuments  of 
Kebnchadnezzar  and  his  successors,  a  further  modification 
of  them  being  nsed  for  the  Babylonian  transcripts  of  the 
Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  Assyria  also  we  may 
classify  the  characters  as  archaic,  hieratic,  and  later  (or 
Ninevite),  though  the  forms  they  assumed  in  Assyria  were 
not  identical  with  those  nsed  in  Babylonia  which  ;ro  have 


>  SaeriptUm  <tf  Piatt  I. 
1-4,  CmMlform  iiuwriptioiu  on  eUy;  S,  Plalftratu  InKrlpUon, 
mi  natble,  from  Atheiu  {AOmttioH,  vL  p.  149);  t,  7,  inwriptioiw 
from  Sodons,  bronia  (Cartptnu,  Dodont,  pL  zzrti.,  flg.  1,  *nd 
pL  zxllL,  flg:  6) ;  8,  trcbsio  Inscrlptlos  on  trown  nnditoiie,  from 
OlTnpU  (AreK  Zeitimg,  1679,  p.  163) ;  9,  inicrlption  on  bionie 
spew-head,  from  Olympia  (Ibid., -p.  149);  10,  bouotrophedon  tnicrip- 
tloB  on  bue  tt  Athens  (d  /.  Or.  Att.,  L  No.  483);  11,  treetf  be- 
tween Elis  ud  Benea,  on  bronie  tablet,  fonnd  it  Olpnpla  In  181S, 
now  la  Britieh  Mn.tenm  <C.  /.  Or.,  No.  11);  12,  ircheic  Inicription 
on  bue  at  Athene  (C7.  /.  Or.  AtL,  L  No.  480);  13,  UUn  ini<3lptlon 
&om  Pompeii  (Zengemeliter,  Itucript.  ParM.  Pmp,,  pL  xxir.,  flg. 
7);  14,  Utla  InMription  (RitseU,  Prite.  ZaL  Moii.  Xpij.,  pL  xzzvUL, 
flg.  lO;  16,  UUq  iaecriptloD,  teiwn  (/M.,  pL  U.;  flg.  ») 


called  by  similar  names.  The  hieratio  forms  were  mainly 
employed  in  Assyria  for  ornamental  or  religions  purposes, 
and  may  be  compared  witJi  our  own  black  letter.  In  Susi- 
ania the  archaic  forms  of  the  characters  lingered  to  ths 
last,  though  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  simpli- 
fied forms  were  in  nse.  In  Media  a  considerable  differ- 
ence may  be  observed  between  the  peculiar  forms  of  manjr 
chatacters  in  the  older  inscriptions  of  Mai-Amir  and  ths 
forms  borne  by  them  in  the  Protomedio  transcripts  of  the 
Persian  monuments.  The  Armenian  or  Tannic  characters 
were  the  samo  as  those  of  Assyria,  except  that  where  one 
line  or  wedge  had  to  be  drawn  across  another,  it  was  broken 
into  two.  But  this  was  to  prevent  the  atone  from  breaking 
at  the  point  of  section. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cuneiform  characters  were 
employed  to  express  very  different  languages.  The 
Aecadian,  like  the  allied  dialects  of  Susiania  and  primitive 
Media,  was  agglutinative,  and  probably  belonged  to  the 
Ural-Altaic  family  of  speech;  Assyrian  and  later  Baby- 
lonian were  Semitic ;  Persian  was  £%st  Aryan ;  while  the 
Armenian  of  Van  seems  to  claim  affinity  with  that 
Alarodian  group  of  tongues  of  which  Geoi;gian  may  be 
regarded  as  the  modem  representative. 

Th«  Origin  and  Dtvdopmmt  of  the  Cunti/orm  Syitem  oj 
WritiHff, — Ai  already  stated,  the  cuneiform  characters  were 
in  their  origin  pictorial  In  mnny  cases  it  is  possible  to 
restore  the  primitive  hierogljrphics  or  ideographs  by  the 
help  of  the  archaic  and  linear  Babylonian  forms,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  clay  tablet  has  been  discovered  on  which  the 
pictorial  ori^nals  of  a  few  characteta  are  given.  In  order 
to  restore  the  primitive  pictures,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  turn  a  character  upon  its  side,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that    the  ideographs   were  once    written  vertically  like 

Chinese.     Thus  ^  !»-,  the  ideograph  of    "an  eye,"  ia 

plainly  a  representation  of  the  eye  in  a  vertical  position. 

The  primitive  pictures  denoted  either  objects  or  ideas, 
the  latter  being  represented  metaphorically  by  the  picture  of 
one  or  more  objects.  "  Life,"  for  example,  was  expressed 
by  the  picture  of  a  growing  flower,  "  a  month  "  by  placing 
the  numeral  xzx.  within  the  circle  of  the  sun,  which 
symbolized  the  day.  But  the  same  picture  might  denote 
more  than  one  idea  or  object.  Thus  the  circle  of  the  sun 
represented  not  only  "  the  sun  "  and  "  the  day,"  but  also 
"light,"  " brilliaUce,"  and  the  like;  and  a  pair  of  legs 
represented  the  ideas  of  "going,"  "  walking,"  and  "running.* 
By  combining  two  or  more  ideographs  together,  fresh  ideas 
might  be  symbolixed  to  an  almost  infinite  extent ;  "drink- 
ing," for  example,  is  denoted  by  placing  the  three  drop* 
which  denoted  water' within  the  picture  of  the  moatli, 
"  language  "  by  substituting  the  tongue  for  the  three  drop* 
of  water,  and  "  a  tear  "  by  setting  the  ideograph  of  water 
before  that  of  the  eyei 

Out  of  this  early  picture-writing  there  tpou  grew  a 
syllabary.  Aecadian  was  an  agglutinative  language,  which, 
was  already  largely  affected  by  phonetic  decay,  the  result 
being  that  on  the  one  hand  the  same  werd  might  be  used 
indimrently  for  noun,  verb,  and  adverb,  as  in  Englisfa, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  loes  of  final  sounds  had  reduced 
a  great  part  of  the  vocabulary  to  the  condition  of  mono- 
syUables.  Ideographs  consequently  come  to  be  associated 
with  the  sounds  of  the  words  which  they  primarily  or  most 
usually  represented,  and  these  words  were  mostly  mono- 
syllabic. Thus  ths  ideograph  of  "  month  "  (itU)  was  known 
asKJor  t(,thstof  "going"  (dtm)»tdH,  that  of  "dnnkia^" 
as  naJe,  that  of  a  "taar"f««r. 
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Bat  the  wme  object  or  idea  was  frequently  eKpresoed  by 
more  thui  one  name,  while  each  of.  the  ideal  represented 
by  a  siagle  lign  waa  naturally  denoted  by  a  different  word. 
Hence  the  lanie  ideograph,  or  character,  aa  we  may  now 
tern  it,  had  Taiyiogf  ronunciations  aasigned  to  it  according 
to  it!  meaning  and  nae ;  the  ideograph  of  the  "  sun,"  for 
instance,  waa  cMled,  not  only  vt  or  vd  (for  «<»},  but  also 
par  {for  para),  tarn,  lakh,  and  Mm.  Xlias  the  ideographs, 
ts  aoon  as  they  came  to  appeal  to  the  ear  as. well  as  to.the 
tji,  were  neceaaarily  polyphonook 

A'  further  step  in  advance  was  now  token.  An  ideograph 
eontinned  to  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  for 
which  it  otij^nally  stood'  even  when  it  no  longer  represented 
the  word  itailf ;  that  is  to  aay,  the  pronnndation  of  the 
Tord  it  denoted  became  attached  to  it  as  a  mere  phonetic 
nine.  This  impoijant  innovation,  which  amounted  to  a 
change  of  the  old  picture-writing  into  a  syllabary,  mnst 
hare  taken  place  at  an  early  period  in  its  history.  Though 
native  proper  names,  which  were  always  significant,  could 
be  written  idoographically,  it  was  necessarjr  to  find  some 
other  way  of  denoting  foreign  proper  names, -which  had  no 
meaning  in  Accadian.  The  j>ronouna,  moreover^  mnst  have 
been  a  difBcnIty  from  the  first,,  and  the  fact  that  these  ate 
invariably  represented  in  Accadian,  not  by  ideographs,  bat 
by  charactera  used  phonetically,  indicates  a  very  early  date 
for  the  employment  of  the  characters  to  represent  syllabic 
aoonda  aa  well  as  ideaa.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  existence 
of  leverhl  compound  charactera,  in  which  the  second  element 
denotes  only  tie  pronunciation  of  the  words  for  which  they 
stand.  The  picture  of  a  corpse,  for  example,  had  the 
(^onetie  value  of  JxU,  since  hat,  meant  "corpse"  and 
"death*  in  Accadian;  but,  as  hat  also  signified  "a 
fortress,"  the  ideograph  of  "  corpse  '  wa^  inserted  within 
the  idet^raph  of  "  enclosure,"  not  because  there  was  any 
lelation^iip  between  the  ideas  of  "  death  *  and  "  fortress," 
bat  to  indicate  that  the  character  which  meant  an  enclosure 
■as  to  be  interpretfed  as  signifying  "  a  fortress,"  and  to  be 
pronounced  haL  So,  too,  the  nsnal  word  for  "  going  "  was 
im  ta  du;  but  there  wes  another  word  ara  or  ra  with 
the  same  meaning,  and  when  the  latter  was  intended  to 
be  read  the  fact  was  pointed  ont.by  attaching  the  character 
which  had  the  phonetic  valne  of  ra  to  the  ideogra]^  which 
axpcessed  the  idea  of  "  going." 

'Whfle  the  characters  could  thns  be  used  as  mere  phonetic 
•ymbols,  some  few  of  them  could  be  employed,  on  die  other 
hand,  for  the  language  of  the  eye  only.  These  were  the 
determinative  prt^Sxea  and  affixes,  such  as  the  eight-rayed 
star,  which  represented  a  deity,  or  the  shaded  cirde,  wluch 
denoted  a  eonnby  or  place.  Their  original  nse  seems  to 
have  been  to  mark  out  those  groups  of  charactera  which 
had  to  be  read  phoneitically,  and  not  aa  ideographs. 

Like  the  lexicographers  of  China,  the  Iexioograph«rs  of 
Acead  attempted  to'  claasify  and  arrange  the  ehuMtet*  of 
&at  syDabaiiy.  Every  character  recdved  a  name  of  its 
own,  so  that  Uterary  works  oonld  be  copied  from  dictation. 
A  list  of  primary  characters  waa  first  drawn  up,  each  of 
which  waa  named  from  the  object  it  originally  represented. 
The  remaining  efaapMters  wei«  regarded  aa  compounds,  and 
divided  into  two  classes.  .  The  first  daas  consisted  of 
diaraetera  which  differed  from  the  primary  ones  in  having 
extia  wedgea,  the  second  dais  of  those  that  were  reallycom- 
poonda.  This  classification  of  the  syllabary,  must  have 
been  completed  at  a  Very  remote  date,  since  the  analysis  ot 
Biany  of  the  compound  characten  can  only  be  explained  by 
tta  farms  they  bear  in  ateliaio  Babylonian,  and  in  some 
eases  aren  the  aidiue  Babylonian  forms  are  not  sufficiently 
primitive.  We  may  gather  from  this  some  idea  6f  the 
epod  to  which  the  invention  of  the  cuneiform  system  of 
Writing  zeaches  back. 

Th»  TrfHumiftion  <^  tk«  (7im<i/brM  CkuxKfen, — As  far 


back  A  the  second  millenmnm  ao.  Semitic  tribes  were  in 
poasession  of  a  pert  of  Chaldea. ,  Dnigi,  the  son  and  sue. 
cesser  of  the  first  Accadian  monarch  of  whom  we  have 
contemporaneous  record,  has  left  ns  an  inscription  in  which 
the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  is  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  a  Semitic  langnage.  By  the  17th  century  B.O.  the 
AjBCadian  language  teems  to  haye  be^n  wholly  superseded 
by  Semitic  Babylonian  and  its.  northern  dialect  Assyrian. 
iJong  with  other  elements  of  'Civilization,  the  Semites 
receiv^  the  cuneifurm  system  of  writing  froh- their  pre- 
deoessors,  and  in  the  process  of  transmission  the  transform 
mation  of  the  old  picture-writing  into  a  syllabary  was  com- 
pleted. '  The  Accadian  words  represented  by  the  characters 
when  used  as  ideographs  became  phonetic  VEilues,  and,  since 
the  same  ideograph  usually  represented  several  different 
words,  almiwt  every  character  was  polyphonoua.  It  is  tme 
that  some  of  these  Accadian  words,  and  even  some  of  the 
phonetic  values  borne  by  the  charactera  in  Accadian,  were 
rejected  by  the  Semites,  but  on  the  other,  hand  new  pho- 
netic values  attached  themselves  to  a  few  .of  the  characters 
derived  from  the  Semitic  pronunciation  of  the  latter  when 
employed  ideographically.  For  the  Semites  eontinned  to 
nse  the  characters  on  occasions  ideographically  as  well  u 
sylUtbically. 

A  greater  extension  was  also  given  to  the  employment 
of  determinative  prefixes ;  ths  name  of  aa  individiia],  for 
instance,  is  always  preceded  by  an  upright  wedge,  the 
names  of  a  country  and  a  city  by  the  ideographs  which 
stand  for  these  two  ideas.  The  reader  was  assisted  towarda 
knowing  when  a  character  waa  need  as  an  ideograph  by 
the  employment  of  phonetic  complements,  that  is  to  say, 
characters  which  denoted  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 

intended  to  be  read.    Thus,  when  the  ideograph  '^'^,  "  to 

conquer,"  is  followed  by  the  syllable  «d,  we  may  infer 
that  it  must  be  pronounced  acmd,  "  I  conquered,"  or  soma 
other  person  of  the  past  tense  of  the  same  verb. 

The  real  difficulty  the  cuneiform  syllabary  offers  to  the 
decipherer  is  not  the  polyphony  of  the  characters,  but  one 
which  would  not  have  been  felt  by  the  Assyrians  them- 
selves. Accadian  and  Assyrian  phonology  did  not  always 
agree,  and  in  borrowing  the  Accadiui  system  of  writing 
the  Assyrians  had  to  adapt  the  sounds  of  their  own 
language^  as  best  they  could,  to  the  phonetic  symbols  of 
another.  Conseqnentiy  no  distinction  in  writii^  is  made 
betwe«i  final  h  and  p;  g,  e,  and  k;  and  d,  dk,  and  (.  TtA 
it  inadequately  represented  sometimes  by.  d,  sometimea 
hf  t;  and  there  is  bnt  one  character  for  sa  (Mt)  and  tea 
(KY)i  No  difference  could  be  drawn  between  »  and  jw, 
and  i  and  j^  rhile  the  representstiTe  of  the  consonantal 
ajTM  has  to  qtand  abo  for  die  diphthong  1 

The  .Assyrians  eontinned  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Babyloniaaa  in  wiitingon  day,  but  they  also  maide  use  of 
p^ynis  and  stonei  This  literature  on  day  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  embraces  every  branch  of  study  known  at  the 
tumSi     For  an  aoeoont  of  it  see  BaBniOXiA,  voL  iil  p.  19L 

The  learned  conit  of  Assnr-bani-pal  in  the  7th  century 
&a  amnsed  itself  with  essays  in  Accadian  compoaition,  the 
extinct  langnage  of  primitive  Babylonia  standing  in  much 
the  some  reUtion  to  ths  Assyrians  that  Latin  does  to  us. 
But  literary  Assyrian  itself  was  fast  becoming  an  artificial 
direct.  The  Aranuean  alphabet  was  introduced  into 
Ifineveh  at  least  as  early  as  the  8th  centary  &a,  and, 
thongfa  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Us  successors  continued  to 
employ  the  cimeiform  syllabary,  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Qyms  was  a  blow  from  which  the  old  mode  of  writing 
never  lecovered.  The  literary  dialect  and  the  characters 
in  whidi  it  was  inscribed  were  more  and  more  disused,  and 
finally  disappeared  altogether.  Commercial  tablets,  how- 
ever, dated  in  Uie  reigns  <4  th?  varliw  Ataacid  prinoei^ 
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have  been  foand  written  in  cuneiform,  and  if  M.  Oppert's 
identification  is  correct,  a  deed  of  sole,  now  in  the  Znricli 
mnsonm,  and  written  in  coneiform  cliaractere,  is  dUed  in 
the  firth  year  of  Facoroa,  the  contemporary  of  Domitian. 

The  Assyrian  eyllabarj  wa*  borrowed  hj  the  Armenians 
and  llinnians  of  Lake  Van  in  the  reign  of  a  certain  king 
named  Lutipri  in  the  9th  centmy  RC.  The  characters 
both  in  form  and  nae  are  identical  with  those  of  Nineveh, 
except  that  the  Armenians  rejected  the  polyphony  ,of  the 
Assyrian  syllabary,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  used 
each  sign  with  one  phonetio  vslne  only. 

After  the  occnpatiou  of  Armenia  by  the  Aryans,  the  use 
of  the  cuneiform  character  seems  to  have  been  discontinued, 
and  no  "  Vannio  "  or  Armenian  cuneiform  inscriptions  are 
known  to  exist  of  later  date  than  the  7th  centniy  B.C. 

The  example  set  by  the  Armenians  seems  to  hare  been 
soon  followed  by  their  Tarsnian  neighbours  in  Media.  The 
earliest  specimens  of  the  so-called  Frotomedic  (or  Amardion) 
syllabary  are  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Mai-Amir 
and  Sherif  Khan,  The  syllabary  of  Ninereh  appears  to 
have  been  again  the  soarce  from  which  the  new  script  was 
borrowed.  As  among  the  Armenians,  pdyphony  was 
rejected,  a  few  ideographs  only  were  used,  and  a  selected 
number  of  characters  employed.  The  Frotomedic  tran- 
scripts of  the  Peruau  inscriptions  are  written  in  this 
Vllabary.  la  Susionia  or  Elam  the  archaic  Babylonian 
form  of  cuneiform  continued  in  nsedip  to  the  last 

It  was  reserred  for  the  Aryans  of  Persia  to  discover  the 
ultimate  capabilities  of  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  by 
reducing  its  characters  to  an  alphabet  of  forty  letters. 
These  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those  with  an  inherent 
vowel  a,  and  those  which  were  followed  by  u  and  i.  At 
the  some  time  all  superfluous  wedges  were  thrown  away, 
and  the  forms  of  the  characters  thus  simplified  as  much  as 
their  pronunciation.  Dr  Oppert  has  pointed  out  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  formation  of  this  new  alphabet  was 
carried  out  Some  one  meaning  was  selected  among  thoso 
a  tharacter  might  bear  when  used  as  an  ideograph,  and 
this  was  rendered  by  its  Persian  equivalent  The  initial 
sound  of  the  latter  was  the  alphabetic  value  henceforth 
represented  by  the  character.  Thus  li-t^T^,  "  time  of 
life,"  '^aya  in  Persian,  was  contracted  into  »-T^  and 
made  to  represent  'f  (a,  «).  A  few  ideographs  were 
retained  along  with  tiie  alphabetic  characters.  The 
Persian  cuneiform  alphabet,  called  "  Assyrian  letters  "  by 
Herodotus,  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and,  being  confined  to  monumental 
purposes,  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

Possibly  the  reduction  of  the  cuneiform  syllabary  into 
•n  alphabet  was  snggested  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
alphabetic  writing.  In  the  Persian  inscriptions  the  words 
•re  divided  from  one  another  by  an  oblique  wedgei  A 
similar  division  of  worda  is  found  in  one  or  two  Assyrian 
inseriptions. 

S«*  Hinnt,  Z«  ai/Baiain  Anyrtm;  18<1-7S ;  8•ye^  Ledura 
¥fe»  Ou  Amyrian  Langvag*  and  S^Ukarf,  1S77.        (A.  U.  B. ) 

n.  Snona 
An  account  has  already  been  given  (see  Alfhabet)  of 
die  derivation  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  from  the  hieratic 
alphabet  of  the  Egyptian  papyri  of  the  middle  empire. 
No  early  monnments  written  in  it  have  as  yet  been  found; 
the  first  known  examples  belong  to  a  time  when  the 
alphabet  had  been  widely  spread  and  a  literature  had  loflg 
existed.  At  this  time  we  find  the  alphabet  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Phoenician  and  the  Aramiean,  the  first 
being  again  subdivided  into  archaic  and  Bidonisn.  The 
last  two  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  v, 
which  is  angular  in  the  first  and  rounded  in  the  second. 


The  earliest  inscription  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  known 
to  us  is  the  stele  of  Mesha,  king  of  Hoab,  found  at  Dhibtn 
and  belonging  to  the  9th  century  B,a  In  this  Mesha 
relates  that  after  the  death  of  Ahab  hit  god  Chemosli 
enabled  him  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel,  to  drive  the 
Gadites  out  of  Ataroth,  and  to  fortify  Kir-faareseth,  Aroer, 
Floronaim,  Dibon,  and  other  places.  The  language  of  the 
inscription  differs  only  dialectically  from  Hebrew. 

To  the  same  form  of  the  alphabet  belong  most  of  the 
Phoenician  inscriptions  on  the  engraved  gems  brought  of 
late  years  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  a  cone  with  the  image  of  a  "  golden  calf  " 
and  the  names  Shemoioh  and  Axariah  (in*^Tjr  p  in*]n3e6^ 
The  Aramaic  legends  on  the  bilingual  lion-weights  of 
Nimrud,  which  date  from  t&e  reign  of  Tiglath-PiJeser  IL 
(745-727  B.C.)  downwards,  also  belong  to  the  same  form 
of  the  alphabet  With  these  inscriptions  may  be  classed 
the  Phoanician  inscription  on  a  bowl  lately  resto/ed  by  U. 
Clermont  Qsnneau,  which  mentions  a  King  Hiram,  and  had 
been  brought  with  other  merchandise  from  Phoenicia  to 
Cyprus,  where  it  was  found.  Of  later  date  are  the  gmffiti 
scratched  on  the  legs  of  the  colossi  at  Abn-Simbel  in  Nubia 
by  Phoenician  travellers  or  mercenaries. 

The  most  important  monument  of  the  Sidonian  period  of 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmun'azar, 
sou  of  Tabnith  (I  Tennes),  "  king  of  the  Sidonians,"  which 
is  probably  of  the  Cth  century  &c.  It  may,  however,  be 
later.  The  inscription  upon  it  states  that  Eshmun'azar  had 
restored  the  ruined  temples  of  Sidon,  and  prays  the  gods 
to  preserve  to  that  city  the  possession  of  "  Dnr,  Joppa,  and 
the  rich  comlands  in  the  plain  of  Sharon."  Other  note- 
worthy monnments  of  the  some  period  are  the  so-called 
"  Second  Sidonian  Inscription,*  which  records  the  installa- 
tion of  a  subordinate  "  lung  of  Sidon  "  by  a  "  king  of  the 
Sidonians  "  of  Phoenicia ;  the  inscript:ons  from  Citium  in 
Cyprus  of  King  Pumyathon  and  his  father  Melecyathon  in 
the  4th  century  B.C.,  as  well  as  the  bilingual  Phoenician- 
Qreek  and  Phoenician-Cypriote  inscriptions  from  the  same 
island,  the  Phoanician-Cypriote  inscription  of  Melecyathon 
having  famished  Mr  George  Smith  with  tlie  key  to  tiie  Cy- 
priote syllabary;  together  with  six  inscriptions  from  Athens 
and  two  from  Malta;  and  the  three  inscriptions  found 
by  M.  Kenan  at  Umm'-el-Aw&mid  on  the  Phoenician  coast 

The  numerous  dedicatory  inscriptions  found  on  the  site 
of  Carthage  are  written  in  what  is  termed  the  Punic 
development  of  the  Sidonian  alphabet;  all  apparently 
belong  to  the  Greek  period.  The  most  important  Punic 
inscription  is  the  tariff  of  sacrifices  found  at  Maneilles  in 
1646,  an  abridged  edition  of  which  was  discovered  on  the 
site  of  Carthage  by  Mr  Davis  in  18G0.  The  regulations 
contained  in  it  have  a  striking  analogy  to  many  of  those  of 
Leviticus.  Iti  date,  however,  cannot  be  very  early,  since 
it  makes  no  mention  of  hnman  sacrifices.  The  Punic 
alphabet  was  the  source  of  those  of  Nnmidia  and  Bcetica, 
where  inscriptions  have  been  found. 

The  series  of  Arameean  inscriptions  begins  with  the 
dockets  on  Assyrian  contract-tablets  of  the  age  of  Tiglath- 
Hleser  II.  and  his  successors,  wher  Kineveh  and  Corchemish 
become  the  chief  centres  of  trt^e  in  western  Asia.  To  the 
same  period  may  be  assigned  on  interesting  gem  from 
Babylonia  inscribed  rmSff  M  HB'paS,  as  well  as  the 
cylinder  of  the  eunuch  Achodban,  son  of  Qebrod,  from 
Babylonia,  and  the  cone  of  Hadrakii,aon  of  Hurbed,  from 
Nineveh.  As  already  observed,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Assyrian  lion-weights,  though  in  the  archaic  Phoenician 
form  of  the  alphabet,  are  Aramaic  Id  languagei  Passing 
over  the  engraved  stones  of  the  Aeluemenian  epoch,  we 
may  notice  the  famous  bronze  lion  of  Abydos,  belonging 
probably  to  the  Sth  centnnr  B.0,,  on  which  an  Aramaic 
legend  is  written.    Of  considerably  later  date  is  the  lucrip- 
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(ton  on  uk  altar  fooad  hj  U.  Mariette  in  the  Serspeoia,  in 
elutncten  whicli  resemble  those  of  the  Aranuean  papyri  of 
Ptolemaie  Egypt  The  alphabet  of  the  latter,  however,  ia 
■till  more  closely  represented  by  certain  fanereU  monuments 
foaad  in  Egypt  with  Aranuean  inscriptions,  the  best  known 
o(  which  is  the  inscription  of  Carpentraa,  which  records  the 
death  of  a  priestess  of  Osiris. 

Starting  from  the  1st  centnry  B.C.,  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
and  Taiba  hare  furnished  ns  with  a  lu'gs  nnmber  of  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Aramaio  dialect  of  the  locality,  MM.  de 
Vogni-and  Waddington  alone  hare  discorered  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them.  Most  of  them  are  written  in  what  may 
be  termed  nncial  charactefs,  bat  there  ar«  a  few  in  a  ennive 
hand.  Among  the  persons  mentioned  in  them  is  Odeinath 
(Odenatns),  th«  husband  of  Zenobia.  Palmyrene  inscrip- 
tions hare  been  met  with  in  Africa  and  Bome,  and  a 
bilingnal  on*  (in  Pulmyrene  and  Latin)  has  latdly  been 
found  at  South  Shields. 

Professor  Sachau  has  recently  discovered  two  inscriptions 
in  Old  Syriae  characters,  one  at  Zebed,  near  Palmyra, 
accompanied  by  Greek  and  arehaio  Arabic  transcripts,  and 
the  other  among  the  early  Christian  tombs  of  Edessa.* 

Faasing  over  an  Aramaio  legend  fonnd  by  M.  de  Sanley 
on  a  aarcophagns  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  Edessa,  we  Wfj  notice  the 
Uendaita  inscription  of  twenty  lines  discovered  in  a  tomb 
at  Abo-Shadr  in  southern  Babylonia,  and  first  ezpluned 
by  Dietrich.  It  probably  belongs  to  the  4th  or  6th  centuiy. 
Inscriptions  in  Western  Aramaic  have  been  found  in  the 
Hauran.  Among  these  is  one  on  a  tomb  at  Sneydeh,  raised 
by  Odeinath  to  his  wife  Hamrath  in  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Qreat,  accompanied  by  a  Qreek  transcript.  Six  other 
ioscriptions  of  the  same  period  come  from  the  temple  of 
Biah;  one  of  them  is  dedicated  to  the  god  Katsio,  the 
Zeus  Easios  of  the  Qreeks. 

The  Hanran,  more  particularly  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Bozra,  his  also  yielded  a  nnmber  of  Kabathean  inscriptions, 
written  in  a  sort  of  Aramaio  running  hand.  Kabathean 
inscriptions  have  farther  been  found  at  Umm'  er-Russaa 
in  Moib,  and  at  Petra,  as  well  as  on  the  coina  of  Aretas 
and  other  Kabathean  princes.  Bat  they,  are  specially 
nnmerons  on  the  rocka  of  Sinai,  where  they  were  scratched 
by  pilgrims  in  the  3d  and  Ith  centuries  of  our  era,  and  were 
fint  deciphered  by  Beer.  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  proper  names,  preciided  or  followed  by  the  word  thMom, 
"peacb"  The  Anunaio  dialect  of  these  inscriptions  is 
tinetoied  by  Arabisms,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  use  of  the  article  el.  Two  Kabathean  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered  at  Fozznoli,  where,  aa  we  learn  from  the 
Acta,  ihete  was  a  Jewish  colony. 

The  Kastorian  Srriana  carried  their  language  and  letten 
as  far  even  as  China,  The  celebrated  inscription  of  Bi- 
gao-fa  ia  written  in  good  Eatrangelo  of  the  8th  centnry.  A 
Hebrow  inscription  has  also  been  fonnd  at  Khal-fong-fn. 

Afwiant  Hebrew  epigraphy  is  poorly  represented.  The 
•ariiert  Hebrew  inaenptions  are  three  from  Biloam,  one  ol 
which  ia  addressed  to  "  Baal  of  the  temple,"  a  fragpient 
tonnd  in  the  atreets  of  Jerusalem  Vy  M.'  Vemes,  and  a 
boondary  stone  disoovsred  by  H.  daanean  near  Gezer. 
The  royal  names  on  the  pottery  fonnd  near  the  f onndations 
of  Momon'a  tanple  are  not  Hebrew,  bat  Phcsnieian.  The 
Mawbean  period  haa  left  ns  several  inscribed  monuments 
and  coins.  The  eldeat  ate  the  epitaph  of  eight  members 
oftha  prieatiy  iamily  of  Hezir  (I  Chr.  xziv.  15)  on  the 
Doric  tomb  of  St  James  at  Jerusalem,  the  beginning  ot  an 


I  The  iBKriptfam  at  Z*bed  vu  Snt  wtlcMd  Inr  Dr  BlwliaS     The 
kttoi  Msm  to  b*  dsrlrad  bom  u  Aramsio  tlphsMt.     Bonis  of  tbmi 
aUa  tho  oBlfmstieal  ehttsotsrs  on  gaVu  from  bttrbtUr  and  the 
Lbamiiis  dbtriot,  pablislwa  by  Sr  Kotdtmaaa  la  thaX  J>.  M.  9„ 
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inscription  on  a  monument  to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem, 
and  an  inscription  on  the  sarcophagns  fonnd  by  De  Saoloy 
in  .the  tomb  of  the  kings,  which  probably  belongs  to  a 
female  relative  of  Helen,  queen  of  Adiabene,  in  the  1st 
century  of  our  era.  Other  early  inacriptions  have  been 
copied  in  Qalilee,  especially  in  the  synagogaes  of  Kefr- 
Bereim  as  well  as  in  the  Jswisb  catacombs  on  the  Via 
Portuensis  at  Rome.  From  the  10th  century  onwards  the 
Jewish  cemeteries  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of  France, 
Tark^,  and  Egypt  enable  na  to  trace  the  history  of 
Hebrew  writing  up  to  the  doss  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
Professor  Ascoli  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Venosa,  which  enable  ns 
to  fill  up  the  gap  that  had  previously  existed  between  tha 
memorials  of  the  10th  century  and  those  of  the  4th.  We 
must  not  forget  also  the  exorcisms,  written  in  a  dialect 
allied  to  that  of  the  Mishna  on  bronze  bowls  found  at 
Babylon  by  Sir  A.  H  Layard,  or  the  sepulchral  inscriptions 
collected  by  Firkowits  in  a  Karaite  cemetery  of  the  Crimea, 
dated  sometimes  from  the  creation,  sometimes  from  the 
capture  of  Samaria.  The  latter  belong  to  the  9th  and 
following  centuries,  though  the  discoverer  falsified  the  dates 
of  many  of  them  iu.nrder  to  assign  thsm  to  an  earlierperiod 
(see  Straek  in  the  Z.  D.  If.  (?.,  xzxiv.  I,  1880X  Hebrew 
inacriptions  in  ancient  characters  have  farther  been  met 
with  from  Tiflis  to  Derbend. 

Arabic  epigraphy  begins  with  the  rise  of  Islam.  Two 
systems  of  writing  were  used  concomitantly,  the  Cufie  or 
nncial,  and  the  Keaki  or  running  hand,  neither  of  which, 
however,  can  be  derived  from  the  other.  The  earliest 
inscriptions  yet  known  in  two  sepalehral  ones,  the  fint 
of  which  has'  been  published  by  Wetzstein;  Waddington, 
and  De  Yogai,  while  the  other  haa  lately  been  discovered 
by  Sachau  at  Zebed.  A  Cnfic  inscription,  dated  693  a.ix, 
has  been  copied  by  De  Yogai,  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  oU 
cemetery  near  Assuan  contains  a  large  number  of  similar 
inscriptions,  some  of  which,  as  deciphered  by  Count  Amari, 
contain  the  names  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet. 
Unfortunately  this  cemetery  has  never  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  Cufie  inscrip- 
tions at  Bozra,  in  Bicilyj  and  elsewhere.  Inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Neaki  Arabic  have  been  fonnd  at  Damaacns, 
Tiberias,  and  other  places,  one  of  which  is  dated  696  A.II1., 
while  others  are  even  older. 

Passing  to  the  north,  we  find  the  rocks  of  the  desert  of 
Safa  (south-east  of  Damascus)  covered  with  graffiti  written 
in  peculiar  characters  which  long  defied  decipherment. 
About  six  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  have  been  copied. 
M.  HaUvy,  however,  has  now  succeeded  in  reading  them 
(see  Journal  Atiatique,  Jan.-Feb.,  1877,  and  Z.  D.  M.  O., 
zxxiL  1,  1878),  and  showing  that  they  are  mostiy  the 
productions  of  Thamndite  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army. 
The  alphabet  turns  out  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
Phoenician  and  the  Himyaritic.  The  Himyaritio  is  the 
name  nanaUy  given  to  the  form  of  the  Fhcenician  alphabet 
used  in  sootherb  Arabia.  Here  a  considerable  number  of 
pre-Ialamitic  inscriptions  have  been  found,  belonging  partly 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sabt,  partly  to  that  of  Ma'n  or  th* 
Mineans,  where  a  dialect  allied  to  that  of  Hadramant  waa 
spoken.  Many  of  them  contain  the  names  of  kings,  whila 
most  make  us  acquainted  with  varions  deities,  among 
others  'AthUr,  the  equivalent  of  Ashtoreth.  The  Himr 
yaritic  alphabet  Was  carried  to  Abyssinia,  where  it  became 
the  Ohe'ez  or  Ethiopic  syllabary.  The  earliest  spMamtni 
of  Ethiopio  writing  are  two  inscriptions  of  King  Tutai 
copied  by  Bttppell  on  the  monuments  of  Axam^  which 
belong  to  the  .6th  centniy. 

Inscription*  in  still  nndeciphered  characters,  lome  of 
which  resemble  thoaa  of  tiie  Himyaritio  alphabet,  though 
the  ]aigik  nunber  i*  mora  oloaely  related  to  tlie  denotia 
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and  hieratic  ehaneten  of  Egypt,  have  been  copied  (in 
1880)  by  Piofeaior  Bobertwn  Smitli  on  the  rooka  of  Tiiif 
near  Jeddah.  (Compare  the  inscription  from  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  El-Wnh  given  b^  Wellsted,  iL  189.)  Captain 
Barton  has  also  lonnd  an  inBcription  in  characters  not 
anlike  the  Himyaritic,  in  the  Wady  Intaysh,  with  which 
he  eomparaa  two  semi-Nabathean  mscriptions  from  Wady 
Unayyid  copied  by  Dr  Wallin,  and  an  inscription  at  Mecca 
glTen  by  Dozy  (Tkt  Chid  Miiui  of  ifidian,187S). 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Semitic  Babylonians  and  As- 
syrians are  separately  treated  above.  The  cnrioos  Hittite 
hieroglyphics  found  of  late  years  at  Carchemish,  Aleppo, 
TTamatti^  and  varions  places  in  Asia  Minor  do  not  seem  to 
conceal  a  Semitic  language. 

8e»  Fr,  I«noim*nt,  JSmti  tur  la  Propagation  d$  TAIfhaM  pU- 
*icU»  imu  tatuin  Mandt,  1872-76 ;  £.  Bsnsn.  BisMr*  ftHtraU 
tl  SyUin*  rnmfari  d—  Languf  Similiqua,  IMS;  OMsnini, 
Scr^wm  LingumqMt  Phanicim  MimmnnUa,  1887 ;  Schriidsr,  Dit 
jttoiMMk*  Spradu,  1869;  Ds  Togni,  JtOamg-  iArdtMogi* 
tiiUiiU,  1868.  Clsnnont^luuMwi't  work  on  tJU  UodktU  Slant 
will  nip«rMd«  prerions  monogrsphs.    -  (A.  H.  8.) 

JIL  iMDUir. 

The  inscriptions  of  India  are  very  nnmerons  and  of  great 
variety.  They  are  found  upon  rocks,  pillars,  and  build- 
ings, in  caves,  topes,  and  temples,  and  on  plates  of  copper. 
These  last  are  grants  of  land  made  by  kings  for  religioas 
purposes,  and  they  are  historically  valuable  because  they 
contain,  net  only  the  name  of  the  grantor,  but  a  more  or 
teas  complete  list  of  his  predecessors.  Implicit  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  these  documents.  Vanity  has  some- 
Umes  led  to  the  invention  of  an  illustrious  ancestry.  So 
far  back  as  the  old  lawgiver  Mann,  punishments  were 
denounced  upon  the  forgers  of  grants,  and  plates  that  are 
palpable  forgeries  have  been  discovereid. 

The  oldest  and  most  important  of  the  inscriptions  are  the 
religions  edicts  of  King  Fiyadasi,  who  is  styled  Devdnam- 
pifo,  "  the  beloved  of  the  gods."  Their  data  is  clearly 
proved  to  be  about  260  B.a.  This  Fiyadasi  is  now  l^ 
universal  consent  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  great 
Hanrya  king  Asoka,  grandson  of  Chandra-gnpta,  whoee 
identification  by  Sir  W.  Jones  with  Sandrakoptos  or 
Sandracottns,  the  ally  of*  Belencus  Nicator,  is  the  corner- 
stone of  that  very  tottering  structure,  Hindu  chronology. 
The  first  published  inscription  of  Fiyadasi  was  copied  from 
a  stone  column  42  feet  high,  and  known  as  the  Ldt  or  pillar 
of  Flros  Shih,  a  snltan  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  conveyed  it  to  Delhi  from  a  village  in  the  hills 
about  250  miles  distant,  and  re-erected  it  as  an  ornament 
to  his  capital  The  same  monarch  brought  from  Meerut  and 
te-erected  near  his  palace  another  similar  column,  but  this 
was  thrown  down  by  an  explosion  in  the  year  1719,  and, 
although  it  has  lately  been  raised  again,  it  is  so  much 
mutilated  that  scarcely  half  of  the  inscription  remaina.  A 
copy.of  the  inscription  on  the  first  of  these  columns  was 
published  by  Captain  Hoare  in  the  Atiaiie  SaeartAa  in 
1801,  It  was  a  subject  of  great  curiosity  and  speculation, 
but  it  bafDad  all  attempta  to  decipher  it  until  the  year 
1837,  when  the  acute  sagacity  of  James  Prinsep  surmounted 
die  difficulty.'    This  particular  alphabet  having  been  first 


I  He  tonnit  flw  itj  ta  it  by  a  nrj  happy  gnew.  Ha  vaa  angagad 
In  oupTlog  aonae  ahort  iQacriptions  anitraTen  upon  tha  pUlan  of  a 
tampla  at  UaoU,  and  ha  obaarved  that,  although  each  inaoriptlon  waa 
in  the  main  Ulffennt,  all  of  tham  tanninated  vith  tha  aama  two  Isttan. 
Knoving  that  daront  Bnddhlita  were  in  the  habit  of  making  TotiTe 
offerinei  of  pUiara,  ralli,  and  ornaments  to  their  templea,  and  of  inacrib- 
ing  npon  them  a  reourd  of  the  gift  with  the  name  of  the  donor,  Ur 
Prtnaap  awamsd  that  the  oft  repeated  two  letters  represented  the  word 
tfdnam,  ''gift,**  and  this  surmise  prored  to  be  correct.  He  thna 
obtained  the  consonants  d  and  n,  and  as  the  name  preceding  the  word 
llteaai  Buist  neeeaaarilj  be  in  tha  genitive  caae,  thla  fkot  made  him 


discovered  on  and  tianslated  from  a  Ldt,  or  pillar  inscrip- 
tion, obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Ldt  alphabet,"  but  th» 
name  "  Indian  F&li "  is  now  generally  preferred. 

The  mystery  of  the  alphabet  being  thus  penetrated,  the 
longer  and  more  important  rock  inscriptions  were  taken  in 
hand.  Two  versions  were  then  known,  one  at  Oimir  in 
Kithiiwir,  the  other  discovered  and  copied  by  Kittoe  at 
Dhanli  in  Oiissa,  at  the  extreme  opposite  side  of  India. 
Dr  Wilson  of  Bombay  and  Captain  Fostans  furnished 
Prinsep  with  copies  of  the  former,  and  he  collated  the  two 
versions.  He  then  transliterated  them  in  modem  char- 
acters,  and- with  tha  help  of  a  pandit  he  rendered  them 
into  EoglisL  Kot  long  afterwards  Frinsep's  brilliant  dis- 
coveries were  brought  to  a  close  by  his  nntimely  death  in 
AprU  1840. 

In  the  year  1836  H.  Court,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Baigit  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  made  known  the 
existence  of  a  rock  inscription  at  Kapnr.di-giri,  west  of 
the  Indus,  and  not  venr  far  from  Attock.  Subsequent 
explorations  show  that  the  rock  ia  really  situated  in  the 
village  of  Sh&hb&s-g^rhL  No  copy  was  obtained  until 
October  1838,  when  the  traveller  Masson  aaost  carefully 
and  peraeveringly  made  a  calico  stampage  and  ao  eye  copy. 
These  he  presented  to  the  Boyal  Asiatio  Society,  whose 
acute  and  laborious  secretary,  Edwin  Nonil,  proModed  to 
make  a  reduced  copy  of  the  calico  stampage.  This  inscrip- 
tion was  not  in  the  Lit  character,  but  in  that  now  known 
as  the  Bactrian  P&li  or  Ariano-Fili,  which  bears  strong 
indicationa  of  a  Phoenician  origin.  The  Lit  alphabet  or 
Indian  Fill  is  written,  like  the  character  of  the  Sanskrit, 
from  left  to  right ;  the  Ariano-P&li  runs  from  right  to  left 
This  character  had  previously  been  found  on  the  bilingual 
coins  of  the  Qreek  kings  of  Bactria,  the  obverse  of  which 
bore  a  Qreek  legend,  and  the  reverse  had  some  letters 
which  proved  to  be  a  rendering  of  the  same  in  Ariano-PilL 
Masson  first  detected  the  connexion  between  the  two 
legends,  and  Prinsep  following  up  his  suggestion  soon 
settled  the  value  of  several  of  the  Ariano-P&li  lettera. 
Similar  discoveries  were  made  simultaneously  by  Lassen  in 
Germany.  The  letters  so  discovered  were  available  as  keys 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Sh&hbis-garhi  inscription,  but 
only  as  keys,  for  the  inscription  contained  many  dubious 
and  nnknown  characters,  and,  nnliks  the  alphabet  of  the 
Indian  Fill,  it  possessed  nnmerout  compound  letters.  It 
waa  in  the  proeeas  of  copying  that  Norris,  like  Prinsep,  hit 
npon  a  due.  He  remarked  a  frequently  repeated  group 
of  letters,  and  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  these 
repreeented  the  words  Devdnam-piya.  He  made  known 
this  opinion  (J.  R.  A.  8.,  viiL  303),  and  gave  a  copy  of  a 
abort  separate  part  of  the  inscription  to  a  young  student, 
afterwards  Professor  Dowson,  who  accepted  the  reading. 
Knowing  that  these  worda  were  the  oft  repeated  title  of 
Fiyadasi  in  the  Oimir  inscription,  Mr  Dowson  proceeded 
to  make  a  comparison  of  the  two  and  discovered  their 
identity.  The  whole  inscription  eventually  proved  to  be 
a  third  veision  of  Aaoka's  edicts.  In 'the  year  1860  a 
fourth  version  was  discovered  and  copied,  though  it  was 
not  made  public,  by  Mr  (now  Sir  Walter)  Elliot,  at  Jaugada 
near  Oanjam  in  Oriasa,  sbout  60  miles  south  of  DhanlL 
Laatly,  a  fifth  copy  was  discovered  by  Mr  Forrest  early  in 
1860,  at  Kh&lsf,  west  of  the  Jtimna,  about  16  miles  from 
MasAri  or  Musaooree.  The  late  Captain  Chapman  {J.  S. 
A.  S.,  xiii.  176)  brought  from  Ceylon  a  copy  of  a  small 
fragment  of  rock  inscription,  and  in  this  the  worda 
Dev&nam-piya  are  distinct,  but  the  copy  waa  mads  by  eye 
and  is  unintelligible.  These  inacriptiona  show  the  extent 
of  Asoka's  influence,  if  not  of  his  direct  empire.     Their 

maater  of  tha  latter  a.  He  need  thia  ksj  with  cneh  ardoar  and  aneeaaa 
that  in  the  course  of  a  month  he  waa  able  to  make  a  traaaliteniHoa  and 
tranalatiffli  of  the  whole  inscription. 
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poiitioiu  tn  Afghinutan,  the  foot  of  the  HimiU^ru,  the 
extreme  cut  ftod  west  of  the  centre  of  India,  and  preiump- 
tirely  Caylon,  where  it  is  known  from  other  lonrces  that 
A'wka  ruled.  The  inscription  of  Shibbts-garhi  ia  the  only 
one  in  the  Ariano-Fili  character,  the  othen  are  in  the  L4t 
or  Indian  Pili  alphabet.  The  langnaga  of  all  of  them  ia  a 
Pfakiit  or  a  sort  of  Fill,  the  immediate  descendant  of 
Sanskrit,  but  bearing  marks  of  a  lung  process  of  detrition. 
There  ars  dialectical  differences  in  the  different  rertiona, 
and  there  are  also  dirergeQCcs  of  spelling,  as  i4/a  —  r<{/<i, 
dipi  —  lipi,  tc  The  KhALiI  inscription  differs  from  the 
other  Indian  Pili  TersioDS  in  having  two  of  the  three  dis- 
tinct sibilants  of  the  Sanskrit,  while  the  others  have  only 
one.  The  inscriptions  at  Gimir,  KhAlal,  and  ShAhbAz  garhi 
eoniist  of  fourteen  distinct  edicts ;  those  at  DhauU  and 
Jangada  omit  three  of  \\xem,  bnt  add  two  new  ones,  which, 
being  written  apart,  are  known  as  the  "  detached  edicts." 
When  Prinsep  and  his  pandit  made  their  translations, 
they  had  before  them  only  the  two  Tenions  of  Giruir  and 
DhaolL  On  the  publication  of  the  ShAhbiz-garhi  version 
Professor  U.  H.  Wilson  made  a  comparison  of  the  three, 
and  brought  ont  an  amended  translation  which  was  certainly 
tn  improvement  npon  Frinsep's;  but  he  was  far  from 
sa^fied  with  his  performance,  and  declared  it  "  open  to 
miction  on  every  page."  The  learned  and  critical 
Bomouf  subsequently  studied  them,  and  made  fresh 
translations  of  parts,  which  again  marked  an  advance,  but 
he  declared  that  "  personne  ne  pent  s«  flatter  d'  arriver  da 
ivemier  coup  k  I'intelligence  definitive  de  ees  monumens 
difficile*. "  Professor  Kern  of  Leyden  has  since  worked 
opon  them,  and  his  method  is  turning  the  language  back 
into  Sanskrit  and  then  translating  into  English.  This 
process  only  carries  ont  more  systematically  that  of  the 
previous  translator*.  They  all  interpreted  the  inscriptions 
through  Sanskrit,  making  use  of  such  knowledge  of  F&Ii 
and  ^e  other  Piikrits  na  they  possessed  or  conld  acquire. 
The  ttMialations  are  acknowledged  to  be  imperfect  and 
Bpsatisfactory,  and  no  great  improvement  can  be  expected 
through  Sanakrit  alone.  The  worda  vary  greatly  in  form 
from  their  Sanskrit  originals,  and  some  changes  sf  meaning 
and  oonatruction  no  doubt  accompanied  their  alterations  in 
form.  Comparative  philology,  in  tracing  back  the  modem 
tongue*  of  India  through  the  Frikrits  to  the  Sanskrit,  will 
probably  throw  fresh  light  np6n  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  make  more  perfect  translations  possible. 
AH  the  known  inscriptions  of  Asoka  are  now  accessible 
to  the  student  General  Cnnningham,  the  Archaeological 
Surveyor  of  Hindnatan,  ha*  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  Corpiu  Tnteripliatum  IndiearvTn,  in  which  he  has 
given  carefully  corrected  &caimiles,  with  parallel  translitera- 
tions,, of  the  five  versions  and  all  published  translations. 
Kr  Burges*  also  has  published  an  excellent  collotype  of  the 
Gimir  version,  with  transcriptions  and  translations,  in  his 
Archaalejrical  Survey  of  Kdlkidttdr.  Asoka  was  ft  convert 
to  Bcddhiam,  but  his  edicts  bear  few  distinctive  marks  of 
that  or  any  formal  religion,  and  they  are  entirely  free  from 
vaunts  of  his  power  and  dignity.  They  inculcate  a  life  of 
morality  and  temperance,  a  practical  religion,  not  one  of 
rite*  and  oeremonie*.  They  pro*cr8>e  the  alanghter  of 
taimala,  and  they  enjoin  obedience  to  parents,  affection  for 
ehildreo,  friends,  and  dependant*,  leverenee  for  elders, 
Boddhiat  devotee*,  and  Brahman^  universal  benevolence, 
and  unreaerved  toleration.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
set  up  at  a  time  when  there  were  few  differences  between 
Bod^iists  and  Brahmans,  atid  their  apparent  object  was  to 
unite  the  people  in  a  bond  of  peace  by  a  religion  of 
BoraKty  and  charity  free  from  dogma  and  ritnaL  One  of 
(he  edict*  provide*  for  the  appointment  of  missionaries  to 
fpraad  the  religion.  The  thirteenth  edict  refers  to  Aspka's 
fonign  relatitini:    It  mentiass  the  Greek  king  Antiodui*^ 


and  refers  to  some  coniiexion  through  him  with  four  othei 
kings,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Magas,  and  Alexander,  or,  t* 
quote  the  wor  js  of  the  ShAhbiz-garhi  version,  "  Antiyoke 
nama  Yona-raj^  parancha  tena  Antiyokeua  chatnro  |||| 
rajane  Turamaye  nama  Antikini  nama  Maka  nam* 
Alikasandare  nama."  The  four  strokes  are  numerals,  equv 
valents  of  the  word  chaturo  (fonr),  and  in  the  Khilsl  ver 
sion  tike  nnmerical  sign  used  is  -l- .  Frinsep  and  his  p&ndii 
gave  a  confused  rendering  of  this  edict,  but  no  one  else  hai 
attempted  to  translate  it.  There  has  been  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  identification  of  thete  Greek  kinn, 
but  the  most  approved  names  are  Antiochua  Theos  of  Syria, 
Ptolemy  IL  of  £gypt,  Antigonus  of  Macedonia,  Magas  of 
Cyrene,  and  Alexander  II.  of  Epirua,  253-251  B.a 

Besides,  the  five  great  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  there  are 
six  other  rock  inscriptions  consisting  of  single  edicts,  three 
of  which,  found  at  Sahsarim,  Riipnith,  and  Baiiit  are  the 
same,  bnt  the  last  ia  'imperfect.  Dr  G.  Bllhler  has  trans- 
lated them.  A  second  and  different  inscription  at  Bairit 
has  been  translated  by  Wilson,  Bumonf,  and  Kem.  These 
separate  edicts  are  not  found  among  the  fourteen,  but  they 
are  of  similar  style  and  spiriL  Two  of  them  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  dated  thns  :  "  256  [years  have  elapsed] 
since  the  departure  of  the  Teacher,"  x.t.,  since  the  death 
of  Buddha,  the  time  of  which  has  been  varionsly  assigned 
to  5i4  and  i78  b.o.  In  these  two  edicts  Asoka,  afteif 
stating  that  he  had  been  "  a  hearer  of  the  law"  more  than 
thirty-two  years  and  a  half,  adds,  "  I  did  not  exert  myself 
strenuously.  But  it  is  a  year  and  more  that  I  have  entered 
the  commnnity  of  [ascetics]." 

The  pillars  erected  by  Asoka  would  appear  to  have  been 
numerous,  but  only  a  few  now  remain.  Six  of  these,  at 
Delhi  (2),  AllAhAbiid,  Lauriya  (2),  and  S&nchi,  are  inscribed. 
Five  of  them  present  in  a  slightly  variant  form  the  text  of 
a  series  of  six  edicts  that  were  promulgated  by  Asoka  u 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  236  B.a  These  pillar 
inscriptions,  which  are  beantifuUy  cut,  are  not  repetitions 
of  those  on  the  rocks,  but  they  are  of  similar  purport  The 
pillars  at  Delhi  and  Allihibid  have  since  been  covered, 
wherever  space  was  left,  and  even  between  the  lines  of 
Asoka's  inscription,  with  recorda  and  scribblings  of  later 
dates.  The  only  one  of  consequence  is  the  inscription  of 
Samudra-gupta  on  the  All&h&bid  pillar.  The  "  iron  pillar  * 
of  Delhi  belongs  to  a  later  age,  and  its  inscription  is  dated 
1052  A.D. 

In  immediate  succession  to  the  rock  and  pillar  mscrip- 
tions  of  Asoka  come  the  inscriptions  of  the  cave*  and  rock- 
cut  temples.  There  are  caves  in  Bihir,  Cuttaek,  and 
elsewhere  with  inscriptions  showing  that  they  were  eon- 
stmcted  by  Piyadasi  or  Asoka.  Soon  after  these,  abont 
the  2d  century  i^D.,  come  the  caves  at  Ehandagiri  in 
Cuttaek,  over  which  there  u  an  important  but  mneh 
defaced  inscription.  It  records  (be  construction  of  the 
cave*  by  a  king  Aira  of  Ealingt,  a  convert  from  Brahman- 
iam  to  Buddhism,  and  it  gives  glimpses  of  his  religion* 
and  beneficent  life  that  me^e  its  defacement  a  matter  of 
especial  regret'  The  letters  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
oldest  caves  show  a  slight  departure  from  the  forms  of  the 
Lit  alphabet,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  written  from 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  6th  «en- 
tnty.  The  caves  at  Ajanta,  Earlen,  Kanhari,  Niaik,  and 
Junir  are  Buddhist,  and  contain  many  inscriptions,  bnt 
most  of  these  records  are  of  no  historical  value,  as  they 
simply  commemorate  the  dedication  of  a  cave^  chamber, 
cistern,  or  some  other  votive  gift,  conpled  with  the  name 
of  the  donor.     The  same  observation  applies  generally  to 


'  BiURf)andnLUiBVoLU.ofUs^ii<i;w<i'«<^Or<ua,]wt]>a1>. 
Usbed,  Has  propoiwl  wue  eBimdaUoiu  of  a  few  lisM  of  PrinMp's  \a^ 
•ion,  bnt  th*  rock  is  bow  ia  a  woraa  oondition  than  it  waa  ia  PiinSQ'* 
time^  sad  a  foil  tnaalatiaa  Is  IwpelMa, 
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the  topea  at  Amardvati,  SAnchi,  and  oUewhere.  In  tho 
eaves  of  N&sik  there  are  some  historical  records,  and  the 
great  cave-temple  of  Karlen  is  recorded  to  have  been  con- 
stmcted  for  an  emperor  named  DevabhAti,  by  a  foreigner 
called  "DhanuULkaU  '  or  "  Dhinnkakati,"  which  name  is 
understood  to  represent  Xenocrates.  In  a  Jain  cave-temple 
at  hidind  there  is  an  inscription  of  the  ChAlakjra  dynasty, 
dated  in  679  A.D.  The  caves  of  Elephanta  and  Ellora  are 
of  a  much  later  date.  There  have  been  many  explorers  of 
the  caves  and  copyists  of  the  inscriptions.  Dr  J.  Wilson 
Bneeessfally  interpreted  some  of  the  inscriptions,  bat  Dr 
Stevenson  has  been  the  greatest  decipherer.  The  letters 
of  the  in:icriptions  in  the  caves  are  often  formed  with  a 
want  of  precision  and  distinctness,  and  the  copies  obtained 
are  not  ^ways  satisfactory,  so  the  translations  are  open  to 
some  doubt,  and  are  capable  of  improvement    - 

Soon  after  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  we  have  those  of 
the  Tarushka  or  Indo-Scythic  kingsEanithka  andHnvishka, 
the  Eanerke  and  Ooerke  of  the  l^ilingnal  coins,  whose 
names  are  linked  with  a  third  as  "  Hnshka,  Jnshka,  and 
Kanishka  "  in  the  Kashmir  chronicle  called  Bija  Taranginl 
Their  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  AfghAnist&n,  in  the 
Punjab,  and  in  the  hills,  and  as  far  east  as  MathahL  With 
the  exception  of  those  at  Mathori,  they  are  in  the  Ariano- 
Till  character.  They  are  all  short ;  some  consist  of  only 
BIX  or  seven  words.  The  m^ority  of  the  inscriptions  are 
dated.  The  Macedonian  months  are  used,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  as  to  the  ersL  The  word  need  is  "  Samvatsara," 
and,  as  there  is  an  era  so  called,  some  maintain  that  they 
are  dated  in  that  era,  bat  as  the  word  "samvatsara"  means 
also  year,  it  may  imply  a  year  of  some  unknown  era  or  of 
a  king's  reign.  Their  period  is  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  first  inscription  discovered  was  on  a 
stone  slab  found  by  Oeneral  Court  in  a  large  tope  at 
Maniky&Ia  in  the  Punjab ;  the  longest  is  one  pouched  on 
a  brass  vase  extracted  by  Mosson  from  a  tope  at  Wardak 
in  Afghinistin.  The  former  was  discovered  jnst  before 
Prinsep's  death,  but  he  did  no  mure  with  it  tlian  picking 
out  the  king's  name  as  "  Kaneshm,"  and  coqjectaring  that 
the  date  figured  xz  0  signified  czx.  Oeneral  Cunningham 
snbsequently  interpreted  the  date  as  446,  and  the  title  of 
the  king  correctly  as  "  Eaniahka,  mahan^a  of  the  Onshang 
tribe."  No  farther  disjoveries  of  importance  were  made 
until  the  year  1862,  when  Mr  Boberta  obtained,  at  Hasan 
Abd&l  in  the  Pnigab,  a  copper  plate  with  five  lines  of 
inscription,  which  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
The  letters  on  this  plate  were  clearly  written,  and,  when 
read  by  Professor  Dowson,  the  record  furnished  the  long 
desired  key  to  the  numeral  system,  for  the  date  was  given 
both  in  words  and  fij^ures.  The  forms  of  the  namerals  had 
made  Prinsep  and  others  suspect  a  Roman  influence,  bat 
the  figure  7  proved  to  be  1 0  and  the  x  equivalent  to  1.  The 
inscription  was  a  record  made  by  a  satrap  named  Liako 
Knsnlnko  of  his  having  deposited  a  relie  of  Si^amuni 
(Buddha)  in  an  institnciju  near  Taxila.  Before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  translation  copies  of  this  inscription  were 
sent  to  India  with  the  explanation  of  the  date,  and  with 
a  call  for  independent  tnuulations  of  the  text  General 
Onimingham  ms  ie  a  translation  which  was  revised  by  B&btl 
Bi^endra  L&1,  and  when  brought  together  the  versbna  were 
found  to  be  in  close  agreement 

Professor  Dowson  succeeded  in  making  out  considerable 
portions  of  the  ManikytJa,  Wardak,  and  other  inscriptions, 
and  found  that  all  had  reference  to  the  deposit  of  relica. 
No  progress  has  since  been  made  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  inscriptions,  aHhough  there  Is  ample  scope  for  further 
study.  The  Manikyila  inscription  is  dated  in  the  year  18, 
and  WIS  made  in  the  reign  of  Kanishka ;  the  Waidak  um 
is  dated  in  theyear  61,  and  wsa  inscribed  in  the  reign  of 
Us  snocesaor  Hnvishka.     There  are  other  inscriptioDs^  in 


innaxx. 

which  the  names  of  these  kings  appear,  and  the  names  of 
King  Moga  or  Moa  and  of  Oondophaies  have  also'  been 
fonnd.  Several  shert  inscriptions  in  this  character  owe 
their  discovery  to  General  Cunningham,  who  has  been 
most  persevering  in  his  search  and  constant  in  his 
endeavours  to  interpret  them.  Another  series  of  inscrip- 
tions of  these  Indo-Scythian  rulers  was  obtained  by 
General  Cunningham  from  the  ruins  of  the  Buddhist 
temples  and  other  buildings  at  old  Mathnri.  These 
inscriptions  are  in  the  Indian  Pali  character  and  the 
Sanskrit  langnage,  and  have  been  transkted  by  Professor 
Dowson.  Several  of  them  are  dated  "iSbm,"  the  common 
abbreviated  form  of  Samvatsara.  The  earliest  certain  date 
is  U,  and  as  one  of  the  dates  is  as  high  as  280,  it  is  clear 
that  some  era  is  intended.  If  it  be  the  Samvatsara  era, 
the  dates  range  from  13  B.a.  to  337  A.S.  These  inscrip- 
tions have  two  peculiarities  in  which  they  agree  with  the 
practice  of  the  inscriptions  in  western  India :  instead  of 
months  they  use  the  triple  series  Of  seasons,  and  the 
numerals  are  arbitrary  symbols  having  little  or  no  arith- 
metical relation  to  each  other.  The  explanation  of  these 
figures  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Prinsep,  Dr  Steven- 
son, General  Cunningham,  Dr  Bhan  D^'i,  and  Mr  £, 
Thomas,  and  may  be  said  to  be  accomplished.  Seme 
further  inscriptions  have  since  been  found  at  Mathuri 
and  translated  by  General  Cunningham.  The  whole  series 
furnishes  the  names  of  Kanishka,  Hnvishka,  and  Yisn- 
deva  [bazoaho  of  the  coins],  all  of  whom  bear  the  arro- 
gant title  Devaputm,  "son  of  God."  One  of  the  last 
discovered  inscriptions  is  dated  as  early  as  the  year  6. 

About  the  period  of  the  Indo-Scythians  there  was  in 
SnrAshtra,  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  a  dynasty  of  rulers 
who  called  themselves  Eahatrapas  or  satraps,  and  are  known 
as  the  Sih  or  more  properly  Sinha  kings.  These  have  left 
some  inscriptions  commencing  with  their  founder  Nahapina, 
but  they-  are  better  represented  by  their  coins,  the  legends 
on  which  are  in  the  Indian  Fill  character.  On  some  of  the 
earlier  ones  the  distinctive  name  of  the  king  is  given  alas 
in  Ariano-PilL  An  inscription  in  a  cave  at  Nis^  records 
its  construction  and  dedication  by  Nahap&na.  The  most 
important  of  their  inscriptions  is  that  of  Rudra  DAma,  the 
seventh  king  of  the  dynasty,  dated  in  the  year  72,  but  of 
what  era  is  imdetermined.  This  is  engraven  on  the  famous 
rock  of  Gimir  near  Junigarh,  the  same  as  that  on  which 
the  edicts  of  Piyadasi  are  inscribed.  It  is  in  Indian  P&Ii, 
and  was  first  deciphered  1^  Prinsep.  Since  then  the  trans- 
lation has  been  revised  by  Professor  Wilson,  Dr  Bhaa 
D^i,  and  Professor  Eggelin^  It  commemorates  the  repair 
of  a  dam  or  embankment  of  the  river  PaUsinl.  Its  most 
interesting  passage  records  the  fact  that  the  same  dam  had 
been  formerly  repaired  by  "the  Manrya  r^a  Chandra- 
gupta,"  the  classical  Sandrakoptos,  and  it  is  the  only 
monumental  mention  known  of  that  kin^  It  also  name* 
Asoka  specifically  as  "Asoka  Manrya,"  not  as  Piyadan. 
Mr  Burgess  has  published  a  fine  collotype  of  this  inscription 
in  his  ArchaologiaU  Swnejf. 

After  the  Sihs  come  the  Ouptos  of  Eanaqj,  a  dynast); 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Manrya  dynasty 
of  which  Chandragupta  (Sandrakoptos)  wss  a  member. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  Guptas  are  in  a  slightly  advanced 
form  of  the  Indian  PilL  One,  the  first  known,  transUted 
by  Dr  Mill,  was  inscribed  by  Samudra-Qupta  on  the  old 
Asoka  column  at  AlUhib&d,  another  is  inscribed  on  the 
Asoka  rock  at  GimAr,  beiiu  the  third  on  that  rock.  It 
records  another  repair  of  the  PaUsinl  dam  by  Skanda-Onpta, 
and  a  copy  with  a  translation  by  Bhan  D^'i  ia  published  in 
Burgess's  Survyf,  All  the  Gupta  inscriptions  are  dated  in 
the  Ovfta-kila,  the  Gupta  era,  the  epodi  of  which  has  long 
been  and  still  remains  a  subject  of  dispute.  Othar  inacrip- 
tbni  of  this  dynasty  have  been  found  at  Ifathoni^  on  ft 
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paiu  at  fiUUtl  ia  ObidfAr,  at  Sinchi,  Enn,  ud  otiker 
pltoM.'  After  the  Gupta*  come  the  inieriptiona  of 
Tomnina,  wfao  aeenu  to  have  auccMiled  them  in  Central 
India 

TbeOnptoi  wen  OTerthrownby  the  Yallabhior  Ballablii 
kiiigi,  the  foanden  of  Tallabhi-pura  in  Kithiiw&r,  who 
eitabUabed  thamaelrei  in  the  latter  half  of  tha  6th  centniy 
1.DL  Kg  monumental  icacriptiona  of  thia  dynaaty  have 
been  diKOTered,  but  their  copper  nante  are  nnmeroua,  and 
freih  diaooTerie*  are  constantly  being  made.  Far  down 
in  the  aonth  the  Kongu  kings  hare  left  granta  of  the  4th 
centoiy,  and  one  of  qneationable  anthenticity  eorreaponda 
in  date  to  168  Juix  In  the  Deccan  reigned  the  grent 
fomily  of  the  CJhAlnkyai,  which  iq  conrae  of  time  dirided 
into  two  brancbea.  They  reigned  from  the  6th  to  the 
13th  centory  juD.,  and  their  inacriptiooi^  especially  their 
copper  giants,  are  rery  numerous.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  made 
the  history  of  tlda  dynasty  hia  especial  poraoit,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  and  epitomising  some  hundreds  of 
iiseriptions.  Mr  Burgess,  tne  ardueological  surveyor  of 
vestem  India,  and  other  explorera  are  oonstantly  making 
freah  discoveriea  of  inacriptiona  relating  to  the  Chilukyas 
ud  other  dynasties  of  the  wast  and  south;  and  these  are 
qaieUy  translated  by  the  indefatigable  Mr  Fleet,  Mr  Bice, 
Dr  Bomell,  and  other  busy  tranalatora.  Many  other 
dynasties  hare  left  copper  plate  inscriptions  which  cannot 
be  here  described,  and  a  mere  list  would  be  of  greater 
length  than  value.  The  inscriptions  are  fonad  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  date  from  tha  early  periods  above 
■tated  until  the  establishment  of  the  Mahometan  rule.  They 
ue  almost  all  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  the  south  inscriptions 
ire  found  in  Tamil  .and  Old  Canaresei  Through  all  of 
them  the  gradual  change  of  the  letters  from  the  old  Indian 
Pili  to  the  moism  forms  is  distinctly  traceable.  Mr  Rice 
baa  published  a  thick  volume  of  inscriptions  discovered  in 
Mysore,  and  the  pages  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  add  every 
month  to  tha  atorsi  A  yeiy  handaome  volume  of  photo- 
giaphaof  inaeriptioas  haabeoi  prepared  by  Mr  Fleet  at  the 
expense  of  the  Oovemment,  but  only  ten  copiea  have  been 
mado. 

The'  inscriptbns  of  the  Mahometans  in  India  are  alao 
nnmerona.  They  are  either  in  Arabic  or  in  Peraian,  and 
are  olUn.  engraved  with  exquisite  skill  and  grace.  Soma 
cdebiate  vietortea,  bat  most  of  them  record  the  erec^on  of 
moaqoei^  palaces,  toniba^  and  other  edificea.  These  inscrip- 
tions are  occasionally  valnable  in  aettling  datea,  but  aa  the 
Mahometana  are  good  historians  Aeir  inacriptbna  are  of 
less  importance  tlwn  those  of  their  Hinda  predecessors,  who 
did  not  write  histoiy.  (j.  d.*) 

IV.  Qixa. 

Etymologically  the  term  inscription  (An^fM^  would 
indnde  mndi  more  than  is  commonly  meant  by  it  It  would 
ineloda  words  engraved  on  rings,  or  stamped  on.eoina,* 
vsacs,  lamps,  wiuftjar  handlea,'  ka.  But  Boeekh  waa 
dearly  right  in  ezdnding  this,  varia  tuptlUx  from  his 
CoTmi  ItueriptioHum  Grmarum,  or  only  admitting  it  by 
way  of  appendix.  Giving  the  term  inscription  •  aomewhat 
narrower  aense^  we  atill  include  within  it  a  vast  store  of 
documents  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student  of  Greek 
civilisation.  It  happens,  moreover,  that  Greek  inscriptions 
yield  the  historian  a  richer  harvest  than  thoee  of  Bome. 


'  Tha  lagnids  on  ediiu  fonn  part  of  nnmisiiutlos,  though  doMlf 
f«iiiiiwt«d  vritli  iiueriptUnu. 

'  Tht  atj^baim  irideh  eonv^-ail  tho  viae  and  othv  pndncte  of  veri- 
ou  loeallUM  ban  imprinted  on  tlialr  hudlea  the  name  of  the  magie- 
tiau  and  other  maika  of  the  plao*  and  data.  Laiga  ooDeotiona  hare 
tea  made  of  them,  and  the^  repay  Inqniiy.  Bee  Dnmont, /neerijiMeiw 
Onmitim,  1S7S ;  Psal  Beekar,  ««wWuMe*n/lm,  Leipsic,  pt.  L 
M^ltil  1868.  ' 


Partly  from  faahion,  bnt  partly  from  the  greater  abnodanoe 
of  the  matoiiiil,  the  Romana  engraved  their  public  documents 
(treaties,  laws,  Ac.)  to  a  large  extent  on  bronze^  These 
broose  tablets,  chiefly  set  up  in  the  Capitol,  were  melted  in 
the  various  conflagrations,  or  were  carried  off  to  feed  the 
mint  of  the  conqueror.  In  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mountains  everywhere  afforded  an  inexhaustiblo  Supply  of 
marble,  and  made  it  the  natural  material  for  inscnptiona. 
Some  Greek  inscribed  tablsti  of  bronze  have  come  dowil 
to  us,'  and  many  more  must  have  perished  in  the  sack  of 
cities  and  burning  of  templea,  A  few  inscriptions  on  small 
thin  plates  of  ImJ,  rolled  up,  have  survived ;  thess  ara 
cliiefly  imprecations  on  enemies*  or  questions  asked  of 
oracles.*  But  as  a  rule  the  material  employed  was  marble. 
These  marble  monuments  are  often  found  ia  titu;  and, 
though  more  often  they  were  used  up  as  convenient  stonea 
for  building  purpoaes,  yet  they  have  thus  survived  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  condition.* 

Inscriptij:)iu  were  usually  set  up  in  temples,  theatres,  at 
the  side  .of  streets  and  roads,  in  r^6^  or  temple-predncta, 
and  near  public  buildings  gentnlly.  At  Ddphi  and 
Olympia  were  immense  numbers  o)  inscriptions, — not  only 
those  engraved  upon  the  gifts  of  victorious  kings  and  dtiea, 
but  also  many  of  a  more  public  character.  At  Delphi  were 
inacribed  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  at 
Olympia  international  docnntenta  concerning  the  Felopon- 
nesian  cities ;  the  Parthenon  and  Acropolia  were  crowded 
with  treaties,  laws,  and  decrees  concerning  the  Athenian 
confederation ;  the  Hertenm  at  Samoa,  the  Artemisium  at 
Ephesus,  and  indeed  every  important  sanctuary,  abounded 
with  inscriptions.  It  is  •  common  thing  for  decrees 
(^ri;^ur/uiTa)  to  contain  a  clanae  specifying  where  they  ara 
to  be  aet  up,  and  what  department  of  Uie  state  is  to  defray 
the  cost  of  inscribing  and  erecting  them.  Sometimes  dup- 
licates are  ordered  to  be  aet  up  in  various  placea;  and, 
in  cases  of  treaties,  arbitrations,  and  other  utemational 
dooumenta,  copies  were  always  set  up  by  each  dty  con- 
cerned. Accordingly  documents  like  the  Itarmor  Amy- 
rantim  and  the  £dict  of  Diocletian  have  been  reatored  by  • 
comparison  of  the  various  frsgments  of  copies  set  up  in 
diverse  qnaiiers  of  the  empire. 

Greek  inscribed  marbles  varied  considerably  in  their 
external  appearancei  The  usual  form  waa  the  rr^ih  the 
normal  type  of  which  was  a  plain  slab,  from  3  to  4  or 
even  6  feet  high,'  3  or  4  inches  thick,  tapering  slightly 
npwards  from  about  3  feet  wide  at  bottom  to  about  IS 
inchea  at  the  top,  where  it  was  either  left  plain  or  often 
had  a  slight  moulding,  or  still  more  commonly  was  adorned 
with  a  'more  or  lesa  elaborate  pediment;  the  slab  was 
otherwise  usually  plain.  Another  form  was  the  PofUt  or 
altar,  sometimes  square,  oftener  drcular,  and  varying  widely 
in  aiza.  Tombatonea  were  either  mijXai  (often  enriched 
beneath  the  pediment  with  simple  groups  in  relief,  com- 
memorative of  the  deceased),  or  Klom,  pUlars,  of  different 
aise  and  desisn,  or  sarcophagi  plain  and  ornamental  To 
these  most  be  added  statue-bases  of  every  kind,  often 
inscribed,  not  only  with    the    names    and  honours  ol 


*  X.f.,  tieatv  between  Klii  and  tie  Henums,  about  600  B.a,  from 
Olrmpia  (Boeekh,  'C.  I.  O.,  11) ;  a  tlmaar  bronia  firam  Olym^ 
raoentlj  dlMorend  (ArMUil.  Zritimg,  1877, p.  lUt);  a  dmilar  bronxa 
treatj  from  the  Locil  Ozola  (Raagab^,  AiU.  BMn.,  VM);  broaxa 
plate  fkom  Dodona,  recording  the  rictotT  of  Athena  over  the  Laoeda- 
monlaoa  in  a  eea-Oght,  prohably  iS9  Sia  (AtMioL  ZcUmf,  1878, 
fll). 

*  See  rianz,  XUm.  Epijr.  Or.,  p.  188,  fte. 

*  Bee  Earapanoe,  Dodau  tt  let  ndnet. 

'  What  ma  done  bj  Themiatodee  under  etieae  of  pnblio  neoeaeltr 
(Thuerd.,  i.  93)  ma  done  hj  othen  irith  leaa  juitification  elMwhere ; 
and  fh>m  BTantina  tinea  onmtd  Greek  templee  and  inacriptiona  war* 
found  eonrenient  qnarrieei 

'  It  appeal*  from  Cloaio,  De  LegOiu,  U.  88,  37,  that  the  aiie  of 
^t^""'*"  grsTeatoaea  waa  limited  bj  law. 
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ittdiridaali,  bat  alio  with  deertes  and  other  doeninenti. 
All  thai*  fonu  were  iatanded  to  iitand  by  themwlre*  in 
the  open  air.  Bat  it  waa  aUo  oommon  to  inscribe  atata 
docomenta  upon  the  aurfaca  of  the  valls  of  a  temple,  or 
other  publio  building.  Tfaua  the  cella-vaUi  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Foliaa  at  Priene  were  covered  with  copiea  of  the 
awardi  made  concerning  the  landa  diapnted  between  Samoa 
and  Priene  (C.  L  G.,  2905,  and  in/ra) ;  similarly  the 
walla  of  the  Artemisiam  at  Ephesna  contained  a  number  of 
decrees  (Wood's  £pkeiui,  appendix),  and  the  proKenium  of 
the  Odeum  waa  lined  with  cruila,  or  "  marble-veneering," 
under  1  inch  thick,  inscribed  with  copies  of  letters  from 
Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and  other  emperors  to  the  Ephesian 
people  (Wood,  ibid,,  p.  44).  The  workmanship  and 
appearance  of  inseriptiona  varied  considerably  according  to 
the  period  of  artistic  development  The  letters  inciaed 
with  the  chisel  upon  the  wall  ur  the  a~n^Xti  were  painted 
in  with  red  or  blue  pigment,  which  is  often  traceable 
upon  newly  unearthed  inscriptions.  When  Thucydidbs,  in 
quoting  the  epigram  of  Pisistratus  the  younger  (tL  64), 
tajz,  "  it  may  still  be  read  ifivSpoU  ypafiiuurt,"  he  must 
refer  to  the  fading  of  the  colour ;  for  the  inscription  was 
brought  to  light  in  1S77  with  the  letters  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  first  chiselled  (see  Kumanudes  in  'Aft/KcuoK,  vi 
p.  149;  Corput  Inter.  Alt.,  suppL  to  voL  i.  p.  41).  The 
Qreeka  found  no  inconvenience,  as  we  should, .  in  the 
bulkiness  of  inscriptions  as  a  means  of  keeping  public 
records.  On  the  contrary  they  made  every  temple  a 
muniment  room ;  and  while  the  innumerable  or^Xai, 
Hernui,  bases,  and  altars  served  to  adorn  the  city,  it  must 
also  hare  encouraged  and  educated  the  sense  of  patriotism 
for  the  citizen  to  move  continually  among  the  records  of 
the  past  The  history  of  a  Qreek  city  was  literally  written 
upon  her  stones. 

The  piimary  value  of  an  inscription  lay  in  its  documen- 
tary evidence  (so  Euripides,  Snppl.  1202,  folL).  In  this 
way  they  are  continually  cited  and  put  in  evidence  by 
the  orators  (t.g.,  see  Deniosth^  Fait.  Ltg.,  426 ;  iEschin., 
In  Cta.,  §  75).  But  the  Qreek  historians  also  were 
not  alow  to  recognize  their  importance.  Herodotus  often 
cites  them  (iv.  88,  90,  91;  v.  68  $q.;  v'iL  228);  and 
in  his  account  of  the  victory  of  Flatsa  he  had  his  eye 
upon  the  tripod-inscription  (ix.  81 ;  ef.  Thuc.  L  132). 
lliacydides's  use  of  inscriptioiu  is  illustrated  by  v.  18  foil., 
2S,  47,  77 ;  vL  S4,  69.  Polybivs  used  them  still  more. 
In  later  Greece,  when  n*  in'a  thoughts  were  thrown  back 
upon  the  past,  regular  coUectiona  of  inscriptions  began  to 
be  made  by  such  writers  as  Philochonis  (300  B.C,),  Polemo 
(2d  century  B.C.,  called  vnfXmcoirat  for  his  devotion  to 
inscriptions),  Aristodemue,  Craterus  of  Macedon,  and  many 
others. 

At  the  revival  of  learning,  the  study  of  inscriptions 
revived  with  the  renewed  interest' in  Greek  literature. 
Cyriae  of  Ancona,  early  in  the  15th  century,  copied  a  vast 
number  of  inscriptions  during  hia  travels  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor ;  his  MSS.  collections  were  deposited  in  the' 
Barberini  library  at  Rome,  and  have  been  used  by  other 
scholars,  (See  Bulletin  of  the  French  archseological  school 
at  Athens,  toL  i.)  Succeeding  generations  of  travellers 
and  scholars  continued  to  collect  and  6dit,  and  Englishmen 
in  both  capacities  did  much  for  this  study. 

Thus  early  in  this  century  the  store  of  known  Greek  in- 
scriptions haid  so  far  accumulated  that  the  time  had  come  for 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  subject  And  it  was 
the  work  of  one  great  scholar,  Augustus  Boeckh,  to  raise 
Qreek  epigraphy  into  a  science.  At  the  request  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  he  undertook  to  arrange  and  edit  all  the 
known  inscriptions  in  one  aystemntic  work,  and  vol.  L  of 
the  Oorptu  iTueriptionum  Graearum  was  published  in  1828, 
voL  ii  in  1833;    He  lived  to  see  the  work  completed,  al- 


though other  scholars  rire  called  in  to  help  him  to  execute 
his  great  design ;  voL  iii.,  by  Frans,  appeared  in  1853 ; 
voL  iv.,  by  Kirchhoff,  in  1866.'  The  work  is  a  masterpiece 
of  lucid  arrangement,  profound  learning,  untiring  indnatry, 
and  brilliant  generalisation.  Out  of  the  publication  of  the 
Corput  there  grew  up  a  new  achool  of  students,  who  deroted 
themselves  to  discovering  and  editing  new  tezta,  aad 
working  up  epigraphical  results  into  monogr^hs  upon  the 
many-sided  history  cf  Greece.  In  the  Corput  Boeckh  had 
settled  for  ever  the  methods  of  Greek  epigraphy ;  and  in 
his  StaaUhauthaltung  der  Athtner  (well  known  to  English 
readers  from  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  translation.  The  Public 
Economy  o/Athent,  2d  ed.,  1842^  he  had  given  a  palmary 
specimen  of  the  application  of  epigraphy  to  historical 
Btudiea.  At  the  same  time  Franz  drew  up  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  study  of  inscriptions  in  hia  £UnteHta 
Epigraphica  Grmca  (1840). 

Meanwhile  the  liberation  of  Greece  and  increasing 
facilities  for  visiting  the  Levant  combined  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  subject,  which  has  been  advanced  by  the 
labours  of  many  scholars,  and  chiefly  Ludwig  Rosa,  Leake, 
Pittakys,  Rangsb^,  Le  Bas,  and  later  by  Meier,  Sauppe, 
Kirchhoff,  Kumanudes,  Wadziington.  Together  'with  the 
development  of  this  school  of  writers,  there  has  gone  on  a 
systematic  exploration  of  some  of  the  most  famous  aitea 
of  antiquity,  with  the  result  of  exhuming  vast  numbeia 
of  inscriptions.  Cyrene,  Halicamaasus,  Cnidus,  Priene, 
Rhodes,  and  Ephesus  have  been  explored  by  the  Engliah ; 
Athens,  Eleusu,  and  Dodona  by  the  English  and  the 
Oreeks ;  Olympia  by  the  Greeks  and  Germane ;  Cyprus 
by  General  Cesnola;  Delphi  and  Delus  by  the  French; 
and  Fergamos  by  the  Germans.  A  German  and  a  French 
institute  have  been. established  at  Athens,  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  study  of  inscriptions.  And  still  the  work  proceeds 
at  a  rapid  rate.  For  indeed  the  yield  of  inscriptions  is 
practically  inexhaustible :  each  island,  every  city,  waa  a 
separate  centre  of  corporate  life,  and  it  is  aienificant  to 
note  that  in  the  island  of  Calymnos  alone  Hr  Newton 
collected  over  one  hundred  inscriptions,  many  of  them 
of  considerable  interest 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  Boeckh's  great  work, 
though  it  never  can  be  superseded,  yet  has  ceased  to  be  what 
its  name  implies.  The  four  volumes  of  the  C.  I.  6.  contain 
about  10,000  inscriptions.  But  the  number  of  Greek 
inscriptions  now  known  has  been  estimated  at  20,000  or 
30,000.  Many  of  these  are  only  to  be  found  published  in 
tjie  scattered  literature  of  dissertations,  or  In  Qreek,  German, 
and  other  periodicals.  But  several  comprehensive  collec- 
tions have  been  attempted,  among  which  may  he  named — 
"Rangehi,  AntiquUii  Hellimquei,  2  vols.,  1842-1856;  Keil, 
Syllogt  Intcriptionum  Baoticarum,  1847;  Kumanadei^ 
'Attuc^  iinypa^Mi  jriTv^j3u>i,1871;  Le  Bas,  Voyage Arehfo- 
logique,  vols.  L-iiL,  in  course  of  continuation  by  M.  Wad- 
dington  ;  Greek  Itueriptiont  in  the  Britith  Muteum,  edited 
by  C.  T.  Newton,  pt.  L,  "  Attika,"  by  E.  L.  Hicks,  1874; 
vnd  above  all  the  Corput  Intcriptionum  Aitiearum,  under- 
taken by  the  Berlin  Academy,  of  which  there  have  already 
appeared  vol  i  by  Kirchhol^  1873  (with  supplement,  by 
the  same,  1877) ;  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  by  Kdhlor,  1877;  YoL  iiL 
pt  1,  by  Dittenberger,  1878. 

The  oldoat  eitant  Qmk  inscriptions  appear  to  date  tram  the 
middle  of  tha  7tli  nntary  a-c.  Daring  the  recast  excsvatio&a  tt 
Olympia  a  ntunber  of  fhtgmenta  of  renr  ancient  inscriptionB  han 
been  found,  which  have  bean  pablished  in  tha  racent  nambers  oi 
the  Ardiltolotiteht  Ztttung  (187S-1880).  Bat  what  is  wanted  it  a 
■uRicieiit  nnmberof  very  •any  inscriptioni  of  fixed  date.  One  each 
exiita  upon  the  les  of  a  coloesal  Egrptian  itatiie  at  Aba-Siinbel  on 
the  npper  Nile,  where  certain  Greek  mercenarire  In  the  arrrire  ol 
King  Faammetichna  recorded  their  names,  a«  haTJng  explored  the 

^  An  indax  to  the  four  Tolumes  uras  long  wanting ;  St  waa  at  length 
,  oomplsted  and  appeared  in  1877. 
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river  np  to  the  Moond  cataract  (C  /.  O.,  6126).  Eren  if  Psam- 
meticlias  II.  is  meant,  the  uucription  dates  between  S94  and  689 
KO.  DocDmsnta  earlier  than  the  jreman  var  are  not  rei;  frequent ; 
but  after  that  period  the  etream  of  Greek  inaoriptioni  goea  ou,  gene- 
iiUt  increaaing  in  volome,  down  to  lata  Bjiantine  timea. 

Greek  inacriptiona  may  moat  oqnraniently  be  olaaaified  nnder  the 
foUoiriiig  heaiU : — (1)  those  which  illoftrate  politii^  hiattny ;  (2) 
those  connected  with  religion  ;  (3)  those  of  a  piirate  character. 

L  Foremost  among  the  inscription^  which  Uluatrate  OntV  histoir 
and  politics  are  the  itcrta  of  senate  and  peoblt  (fii^tt^ora  ^vXijt, 
faxXilfflu,  lie)  nppn  erery  antjeet  which  oonid  concern  the  intarasta 
of  the  state.  Theae  abound  from  ererj  ^art  of  Oreeee.  It  ia  true  that 
1  buge  number  of  them  are  honorary,  !.«.,  merely  decreeii  grantang 
public  honours  (crowns,  statnea,  citizenship,  and  other  priTilegeS) 
to  itrangers  who  hare  done  aernos  to  the  partiealar  city.  But  the 
ifflportance  of  an  honorary  decree  defends  apon  the  indiridnal 
tna  the  serrieas  to  which  it  refen.  And  eren  the  mere  headings 
>nd  datinga  of  the  decrees  from  rariooa  atatea  afford  eurioua  and 
valuable  infonnatioa  npon  the  naraea  and  titlea  of  tiie  local  magia- 
tiatea,  the  aamea  of  months,  and  other  detaila.  Droysen  in  oia 
Bdlaumiu  (1877-78)  haa  shown  how  the  histoid  of  Alexander  and 
bis  successors  ia  illuatratad  b_r  contemporary  ijnf^'cr^Ta.  And  when 
the  student  of  Athenian  politica  of  the  Sth  and  4th  oentnriea  turns 
to  the  2d  Tolnme  of  the  &  /.  A.,ht  may  wonder  at  the  abundance 
of  material  before  him ;  it  is  like  turning  orer  the  minntas  of  the 
Atheniaa  parliament.  One  example  out  of  many  moat  snffioe : — Ko. 
17  in  C  J.  ^,  iL  pt.  1,  ia  the  famoua  decree  of  the  archonahip  of 
NuMinicua  (S7B  B.O. )  concerning  the  reconatruction  of  the  Athenian 
confederacy.  The  t«ma  of  admiaaion  to  the  league  occupy  the  ^e 
of  the  marUe ;  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  left  edge  are  inacribed  the 
samsa  of  atat^  which  had  already  joined. 

Inscribed  lawi  {ri/iai)  occur  with  tolerable  bequency.  The 
following  are  examples : — A  citation  of  a  law  of  Draco'a  from  the 
wfirn  Ifmr  of  Bolon'a  laws  [0. 1.jC,t91;rf.  Herma,  tL  ^.  27) ; 
a  reasasasment  c€  the  tribute  payable  by  the  Athenian  alliea  u  i25 
LC.  (C.  I.  A.,  L  87 ;  Kohler,  Uriundm  wtd  UnUrtudumgen  tur 
GtttkicUc  da  Dtluch-aUitdu»  Bunda,  1870,  p.  (S) ;  a  law  passed 
bfthe  Amphictyonic  council  at  Delphi,  SSO  i.c.  (Boeckh,  C.  I.  O., 
1<S8  ;  C.  I.  A.,  iL  545) ;  law  concerning  Athenian  weighta  and 
mes>Drea(BoacUi,  StaattluuMeMung,  Tol.  u.  p.  S6S;  C.  I.  O.,  123); 
the  futile  sumptuary  law'of  OiocleUan  oonceniing  the  maxiimim 
prices  for  all  articles  sold  throughout  the  empire  (Waddington,  jEdit 
itDiceUtitn,  1864;  Uommsen,  CI.  Lai.,  roL  iil  pt  2,  801  <;. ). 

Bendea  the  inacribed  trtatUt  previooaly  referred  to,  we  may  in- 
■taaee  the  following : — Between  Athens  and  Chalda  in  Enboa,  445 
l.a  (C.  I.  A.,  snppL  to  rol.  L,  27al;  between  Athens  and  Ehegium, 
433  B.C.  (C  /.  A.,  I  83,  and  suppL  -Md.,  p.  13) ;  between  Athena 
ssdLeoDtini,  dated  the  same  day  u  the  preceding  {C.  I.  A.,  suppL 
tDTDLL,S3a);  between  Athens  and  Bcsotia,  385  B.a  (C.  I.  A.,ii.t); 
between  Athens  and  Chalcis,  878  B.a  {Hid.,  p.  888) ;  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  271  B.a  {C.  I.  A.,  iL  No.  332);  between 
Hermiaa  of  Atamens  and  the  Ionian  Kiythne,  about  860  a.0.  (Le 
Bas  and  Waddington,  Foyoiit  Anh-Ail  163Sa) ;  treaties  jn  the  local 
dialect  between  Tariona  citiea  of  Crete,  8d  century  i.o.  (0.  Z  A, 
!5$4-« ;  Ran^M,  Ant.  HelUn.,  2478 ;  Berma,  it.  268).     tfgtft 

Stmatn*  (Parish  1888)  embraces  a  good  many  of  theae  documenta. 

The  international  relation  of  Oreek  dtiea  la  farther  illnatrated  by 
mcardt  at  disputed  lands,  dsliveied  by  a  third  dty  called  in  (fcicXwret 
v4xis)  to  arbitrate  between  the  contending  itatea,  *.t;  Bhodian 
mrd  aa  between  Samoa  and  Priene  (0.  I.  O.,  2805 ;  Le  Baa  and 
Vadd.,  Fsy.  Arck.,  iiL  Ko.  189  a;.) ;  Jfileaian  between  Heaseniana 
■sd  Spartana,  recently  discovered  at  Olympia  (ArA.  Zat,,  1876, 
p.  123  ;  see  Tac.,  Ann,  ir.  43) ;  and  many  others.  Akin  to  these 
•ndecreee  in  honour  of  judges  called  in  m>m  a  neutral  dty  (ttruAr 
lusorHtpian)  to  try  anita  between  citizena  which  were  complicatod 
by  poUtioi  partJaaaahip  (see  0.  I.  0.,  Ko,  SS4M,  and  BMcUt'a 
mnarka).  • 

LtOtn,  from  Unga  are  frequent ;  aa  firom  Lyaimaclina  to  the 
Bamiana IC.  I.  O. ,  2264) ;  from  Antiiranus  I.  directingthe tranifer  of 
the  popoUtion  of  Iiabsdns  to  Teoa  (Le  Baa-'Wadd.,  Vof.  Artk.,  iii. 
Ko.  86).  Letter*  from  Roman  emperor*  are  oommoner  itill ;  such 
ss  C.  i:  0.,  8176,  3176,  317S,  3834. 

The  internal  administration  of  Greek  towna  ia  illnstrAted  by  the 
BiBota  and  complete  lists  of  the  treasures  in  the  Parthenon  of  the 
timeofth*  Feloponnedan  war  (Boeckh,  5(aaiMatuA.,Tol.ii.);  pnblio 
Bcconnta  of  Atnenian  expenditure  (iUd. ) ;  recorda  ci  the  Athenian 
savy  in  the  4th  centmn;,  forming  toL  iiL  of  the  same  work.  The 
management  of  pablio  Tanda  and  minee  is  specially  iUustntad  from 
hucriptiOBa  (ibia.',  toL  L  patrim) ;  and  the  political  constitution  cl 
different  dtie»  often  nodres  light  finm  inacriptiona  which  cannot 
he  gained  alaewhere  (a.;.,  aee  the  document  from  Cyzicns,  C.  I.  0., 
1885,  and  Boaskh'a  note). 

Inaeriptlvns  in  honour  ct  kings  and  emperora  are  very  common. 
The  Mmvar  Ana/ranwn  has  already  been  mentioned ;  but  an 
earlier  example  is  the  Mtnummtum  AdmUtotMm  ((ram  A^yiainia, 
C.  L  a.,  SIV)  Tedting  the  aeUaTOBant*  of  Ptolonj  Eoeigate*  L 


Offerings  in  temple*  (iLrMuum)  are  often  of  greet  historical  t(i]uc,| 
t.g.,  tlie  helmet  of  Hiero,  now  in  tho  British  llnsenm,  dedicated  at 
Olympia  after  his  victoiy  over  the  EtruMans,  474  B.C.  (C.  I.  0.,16) ; 
and  the  bronze  baae  of  the  golden  tripod  dedicated  at  Delphi  after 
the  victory  of  Platea,  and  carried  off  to  ConstontiDople  by  Conston-' 
tine  (D^tluer  und  Mordtmann,  Epigraphik  von  BytaiUiortf  1874).   f 

2.  The  religion  of  Greece  iu  its  external  aspects  is  the  subject  o( 
a  neat  number  cf  inacriptiona.  The  following  are  a  few  specimens.' 
(ij  Institution  61  festivals,  with  daborate  ritual  directions — see 
Sauppe,  JXt  jlytterUniiueirift  alu  Andania,  1860,  and  the  singular, 
dooum^t  from  the  Ephesian  theatre,  in  W<>od'a  ^phcsus,  appendix 
TL  1 ;  the  following  else  relate  to  feitivals— C  J.  O.,  1845,  2360, 
2716t  3059i  3569,  36416..  (2)  Laws  defining  the  appointment, 
duties,  or  perquisites  of  the  priesthood — C.  I.  O. ,  2666  ;  Staata- 
hatuk. ,  iL  p.  121  s;.  (3)  Curious  calendar  of  sacrifices  from  Uyconua, 
'AH'tucr,  li.  p.  i!37.  (4)  Fragment  of  anguiy  rules,  Ephetrua,  6tb 
century  B.C.,  0. 1.  0.,2958.  (6)  LeeaeaofTcu/antandaacredlanda— 
C.  I.  a.,  103,  104,  2683i2,  2694  ;  Le  Baa  and  Wadd.,  Yoy.  Ank.,  iiL 
Ko.  415,  ka  (6)  Imprecationa  written  on  lead,  and  placed  in  tombs 
or  in  tsmplaa — Franz,  El.  Epigr.  Or.,  p.  168  ;  Kewton,  Cnidut, 
Ualicamaaut,  emd  Branekidu,  pL  7,  18.  (7)  Oracles  are  refeired 
to— a  /.  a.,  iL  p.  1091  (Roes,  ArchSol.  Atifi.,  p.  495) ;  C.  I.  O.,. 
2717.  (8)  Among  the  inacriptioBS  from  Delphi  few  are  more  curious 
than  thoae  telatmg  to  the  enfrancliiaemeut  of  slaves  nnder  the  form 
of  sale  to  a  god  -(see  Foncart,  iSiW  Vaffra»ehiaemtnt  da  aelava  par 
forvu  d*  MWts,  ko.,  Paiii,  1867).  Thia  catalogue  might  be  enlarged, 
indeflnitdy.  I 

/8.  There  remain  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  of  a  more  strictly' 
private  character.  The  Tamoua  Parian  marble.(C.  I:  O.,  2374)  falla 
nnder  thia  head ;  it  was  a  system  of  chronology  drawn  up,  perhaps 
by  a  achoolmaater,  in  the  3d  century  B.O.  '^e  excessive  devotion 
of  the  later  Greeks  to  athletic  and  other  competitions  at  festivals  is 
revealed  by  the  numerona  dedications  made  oy  victorious  competi- 
tor* who  record  their  successes  (see  0.  J.  0.,pamm).  The  dedica- 
tiona  and  honorary  inacriptiona  relating  to  the  Ephebi  of  later  Athens 
(which  occupy  half  of  C.  I.  A.,  iii.  pt.  1),  dreary  aa  they  aeem,  have 
yet  thrown  a  eurioua  light  upon  the  academic  life  of  Roman  Athens 
(see  A.  Domont,  Eaai  tur  TiplMU  AUiqut) ;  and  from  these  and 
similar  late  inacriptiona  the  attempt  haa  been  made  to  constmct 
Fadi  of  the  later  archons  (Dumont,  Baaai  lur  la  Arenologia  da 
ArehttUa  AlUnuni,  1870 ;  B.  Keubauer,  Commmtatitma  SjH- 
grafkiai,  1869 ;  Weatormann  in  Fauly'a  JUat-EmyclopSdie,  voL  L, 
new  ed.,  <:v.  ArehonteaV  The  sepulchral  monnmenta  have  been 
beantifiUlr  illnatrated  m  Stackelberg'a  Ortiber  der  BtUmen  (<f. 
Pervanogin,  DU  OniaUiiu  d.  all.  Oruchm,  Leipuc,  1863).  Soma 
of  the  moat  interaatiiig  epitapha  in  tha  C.  I.  O.  art  from  Aphro- 
diaiaa  and  Smyrna.  Snmanndea'a  collection  of  Attic  epitaplia  haa 
been  mentioned  above ;  they  yield  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
the  Attio  demea,  and  some  of  them  are  of  high  importancf,  e.g.,  the 
epitaph  on  the  alain  in  the  year  468  B.a  ((7.  /.  O.,  166),  and  on 
thoae  who  fell  before  Fotidaea  {C.  I.d.i.  442).  aoaelv  connected 
with  lepnlchral  inacriptiona  ia  the  famous  "'Will  of  Enicteta" 
(C  /.  O.,  2448%  It  waa  also  customary  at  Athens  for  landa  mort- 
gaged to  b^  indicated  by  boundary-stones  inscribed  with  the  names 
ot  mortgager  and  mortgagee,  and  the  amount  (Franz,  ,£7.  Ep(gr. 
Or.,  p.  168,  388) ;  oQiar  tfoi  are  common  enough. 

Tlie  namea  of  sculptors  inscribed  on  the  baaos  of  statues  were  col- 
lected in  1871  by  G.  Hirachfeld  (Tituli  Staluariorum  Sculptorum' 
tue) ;  bnt  since  then  the  number  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
excavationa  at  Olympia  and  elaewhere.  In  most  cases  the  artista 
are  unknown  to  fam&  Among  the  exceptions  are  the  namea  of 
lythagoraa  of  Rhagium,  whom  we  now  know  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Samoa  (.^rv^  ieU.,  1878,  p.  82),  FolycUtua  the  younger  (Arehi 
Ztit. ,  1878,  p.  12),  and  Pwmiua  of  Mende,  who  sculptured  the  marblt 
Nik*  at  OlympU  {Ardi.  ZeiL,  1875,  p.  178). 

The  betfing  of  inacriptiona  npon  the  study  of  dialect*  i*  veiy 
obrionsi,  A  handy  coUectian  haa  been  made  by  Cauer  (DeleeCiM 
Inter.  Or.,  Leipdc,  1877)  of  the  principal  inscriptions  illustrating 
thi*  subject ;  and  the  dialect  of  the  Athenian  dramatista  haa  been 
illustrated  from  inacriptiona  by  Veckldn  {Cura  Epigr.  ad  Oram^ 
tnatieam  Ormeam  tt  PoetoM  lemicot  ptrtinatta,  Ldpno,  1869). 

The  date  of  inscripttona  ia  determined  partly  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  ^e  subject,  persons,  and  events  treated  of,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  dialect  and  language.  But  the  most  important  evidence 
ia  the  form  of  the  lettera  and  style  of  execution.  Unch  of  thia  evi- 
dence ia  of  a  kind  difficult  to  appreciate  from  a  mere  description. 
Yet — bendes  the  $wrrp<i^titir  writing  of  many  early  documents- 
we  may  mention  the  contrast  between  the  stiff,  angular  characters 
which  prevailed  before  600  or  460  B.O.  and  the  graceful  yet  simple 
forma  of  the  Feridean  age.  This  development  was  put  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  time.  Inscriptions  of  thia  period  are  uanally 
written  croixilti',  '•<•>  the  lettera  are  in  lino  vertically  aa  well  aa 
horizontally.  From  the  archonship  of  Euclides  (403  B.a)  onward*, 
the  Athenians  adopted  the  fuller  alphabet  which  had  obtained  in 
Ionia  oinea  the  6th  century.  Before  403  B.C.  (  and  ^  were  expreased 
in  Attio  inaeripttona  by  xa  and  *%,  while  B  did  duty  for  q,  t,  and 
■omctimsi  *i,  Ofors,  av,  and  »,— a  being  used  only  for  the  aapintcb 
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Tha  doomntnti  of  Ljcargiu'i  ■dmtaiitntion  m  neognind  br  thtir 
mull,  ntst  ehtnoton,  TS17  oanfnllj'  iiiKilbad.  Th*  Miirinniiliii 
)ierlod  batnji  ■  fidlins  off  in  nactnew  tsd  ftmuuH  of  txacntion, — 
the  lottn*  btiag  vioauy  louUl  ud  Mmtobjr,  «xc«pttii(  in  inaeiip- 
tioM  nlatlng  to  gmt  ponontgM^  whoa  uw  ohuMtan  tr*  eftoa 
Yerf  largo  ind  htndoomo.  At  thii  timt  tun*  in  th*  nio  of  apict 
u  an  orotmant  of  Uttara.  Thaaa  tandanoiaa  inorauad  during  tha 
twriod  of  Ssman  dominion  in  Oraaoa,  and  gradually,  aapaoianjr  in 
Ma  Uinot,  tiio  Ma  aitcriptuin  wu  droppod.  Tha  Oraak  ohatutan 
of  tha  Anguatan  ago  indioata  a  pariod  of  raatoration ;  Huj  aro 
tmiformlr  elaar,  handaoma,  and  adomad  with  aj>iea.  Under  tha 
wnplra  tlta  charactan  faat  daganatatod,  combining  incraaaad  oina- 
mant  with  laaa  dalieary  of  axacution.  In  tha  2d  or  Sd  cantnl7 
if  not  aarliar,  tha  oircalar  and  ajnara  tigma  (c.  C)  occur,  together 
with  tha  dreular  tpnUm  (().  Thara  ara  a  good  manj  pratty  iu- 
■criptiona  nndar  tha  Antoninea  ;  bnt  later  the  writing  grow*  more 
eoane  and  clumay  until  Byzantine  timea,  when  tha  forma  appear 
barbaroua  indeed  beaide  an  inacription  of  the  Anguatan  or  eren 
Antonine  age. 

Tha  Sneet  oollectiana  of  inaeribed  Oreak  marblaa  in  of  eonna  at 
Athani,  There  are  alao  good  eoUectiona,  pnblio  and  prirato,  at 
Smynia  and  CSonatantinopla.  Tha  Britiah  Iff  naenm  containa  tha  beat 
collection  ont  of  Athena  (now  being  edited) ;  the  Lourre  oontaina 
a  good  many  (edited  by  FriShner,  La  itucriptiotu  Oneqtia  du  muWi 
du  Lnmn,  1865) ;  the  Oxford  collection  ia  rery  ralnable,  and  fairly 
large ;  and  there  an  aome  ralnable  inacriptioni  alio  at  Cambridge. 

Tha  fonowlnff  mmji  ftlT*  rood  anf nnei  of  tha  wbola  mhjaet  1— Booekh.  C  /.  ff., 
pfifaea  to  toL  i. ;  Wittenunn  In  Panlr'i  Xtat-Bnefcl^  l  t,  laieliptloDM ;  Eicgtr, 
** Dm eoOwtkliia d' iniatptlons Groeqiua **  lnj9nrnMldn8armMU,\m  ;  n.T.Niw. 
too,  XMtofl  M  Art  ami  ArehMot^n-  laaO,  p,  M,  >0a.  BosldM  tho  voriLS  alnadjr 
qnotad,  tho  foUovlnff  ihoald  bo  motttlonod  i — Boeckh'i  Kltiiu  Sekrifltn ;  Wcicher^ 
roDcut,  lucHfllam  nntHIlM  k  Dtlplui,  180 ;  MlohaoIU.^  ^orMooa  ;  Wod- 
dlngton,  FlutH  4m  FnttmtM  ArtaliimUt  part  U  lari.  tadM^mpin anr  ta cAro*. 
olo^  it  I*  tit  it  rhHnr  ArUlUt;  KiRhhaV,  etmdli*  nr  OacJtlcklt  iw 
tritckUtttm  AlpiottU,  Utt ;  Kill,  llpttUum  Oummltloil  Ormet,  U40,  iiid 
Am^Klm  SrlfrvMca  tl  OMmalolttlca,  ia4t ;  C.  Ciirtlii.  SlmHn  mail  Vrtwuln 
rtr  OucUdM  ttm  tmmn,  LUIwck.  U77 ;  Uilor,  ill  vmnaM,  ia4I,  ud  BU  frl- 
*a(M«Mp4dUa-  nod  iU  tftmlliclM  DUUHn  AlHtrnt.  Bitlo,  ISM;  B«ut,  Am 
^uHmlmiiarmeMjtiMcuctnllUamtMtrtltUItt 
Bort,  laei ;  Fooiort,  D*l  AitteioHemM  Mtak 
iJUm,  jm  UtmfUdum  StnUUr,  Bail.,  ufn 


rouort.  Dtt  Aiuctmtiau  Mititum  dm  Im  tnu,  TaHi,  urt : 
-       ..-..-.    -J.  (E.I.HJ 


y.   ROKAir. 

L  Bogian  Inscriptions  (bj  wUcli  general  noma  are  de- 
signated, in  classical  arclueuogy,  all  non-literarj  remains 
of  the  Latin  language,  with  the  exception  of  coins,  letters 
and  ionmals)  faU  into  two  distinct  classes,  t'ix.  (1)  those 
which  were  written  upon  other  objects  of  rarions  Kinds,  to 
denote  their  peonliar  poipoae^  and  ia  this  waj  have  been 
preserved  along  with  them ;  and  (2)  those  which  them- 
selres  are  the  objects,  written,  to  be  dnrable,  al  a  mle,  on 
metal  or  stone.  The  fi^t  dus  is  that  of  ts<cn]p<i<»i«  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  word  (stvled  by  the  Romans  tilvli, 
Dj  the  Qermans  Au/ichriftai) ;  ue  second  is  that  of  instru- 
ments or  charters,  public  and  private  (styled  by  the  Bomans 
first  lefft;  afterwafda  iiutrumitUa  or  tdbvlM,  and  by  the 
Oermans  Vrhunden). 

Ko  ancient  Latin  authors  hare  professedly  collected  and 
explained  or  handed  down  to  ns  Roman  inscriptions. 
Some  o(  the  orators  and  historians,  such  as  Cicero,  Livy, 
FUnT  tht  elder,  and  Snetonins  among  the  Latins,  and 
Polj^ius,  Dionyuus  of  Halicamaasns,  and  Josephns  among 
the  Qreeks,  occasionally  mention  inscriptions  of  high 
historical  interest.  A  few  grammarians,  as  for  example, 
Tarro,  Verrins  Flaccus,  and  Valerias  Probos  of  Berytns, 
quote  ancient  words  or  formula  from  them,  or  explain  the 
abbreviations  used  in  them.  Juridical  instruments,  laws, 
constitntiona  of  emperors,  senafiu  eonitifta,  and  the  like 
appear  here  and  there  in  the  various  coIleetionB  of  Roman 
jnrispmdence. 

Inacriptions  ^n  the  wider  sense^  m  we  ahall  henceforth 
call  them  without  regard  to  the  diatiuetion  which  has 
been  drawn)  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  centra  of 
ancient  Roman  life,  but,  like  many  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  only  seldom  in  their  original  aites.  The  great 
mass  of  them  has  to  be  sought  for  in  the  large  European 
musenms  of  ancient  art,  and  in  the  amaller  loou  collections 
«f  ancient  remains  which  occur  nearly  everywhere  in  the 
Eotopean  prorineei  of  the  former  Roman  empire,  aa  well 


as  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  also  her*  and  there  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Only  those  oopies  of  inscriptions  are  to  bs  received  with 
full  confidence  which  are  furnished  by  experienced  and 
well-equipped  scholars,  or  which  hava  been  made  with  ths 
help  of  mechanical  methods  (casta,  photographs,  moist  and 
dry  rubbings),  not  always  applicable  with  equal  success, 
but  depending  on  the  position  and  ths  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  monuments.'  From  the  first  revival  of  classical 
learning  in  the  Carolingisn  age,  attention  was  paid  anew, 
by  pilgrims  to  Rome  and  other  places  worth  visiting,  to 
epigraphio  monuments  alsa  In  the  time  of  the  Renaissance, 
from  the  end  of  the  14  th  century  downwards,  some  of 
the  leading  Italian  scholars,  like  Poggio  and  Signorili,  and 
the  antiquarian  traveller  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  collected 
inacriptions^  Greek  and  Latin.'  In  the  15th  centnry  large 
collections  of  the  inscriptions  of  all  countries,  or  of  limited 
districts,  were  made  by  Qiovanni  Marcanova,  Fra  Felice 
Feliciano,  Fra  Michele  Ferrarino,  Fra  Giocondo  the  archi- 
tect of  Verona,  Marino  Sanndo  the  Venetian  polyhistor, 
and  others.  At  the  end  of  the  ISth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  16lh,  the  first  printed  collections  can  be  recorded 
(Spreti's  for  Ravenna,  1489 ;  Peutinger's  for  Augsbnt;^ 
1508  ;  Hnttich's  for  Mainz,  1520  ;  Francesco  degli  Alber- 
tini's  for  Rome,  printed  in  1521  by  Jacopo  Mazochi), 
while  during  the  same  centnry,  a  long  list  uf  epigraphie 
travellers,  like  Pighins,  Rambertus,  and  Accursina,  or 
antiqnarian  coUectors,  like  Sigonius,  Panvinins,  Antonius 
Angustinns  with  his  collaborators  ITninus  and  Metellns, 
and  many  others,  were  bnsy  in  augmenting  the  atock  of 
epigraphio  monuments.  The  series  of  printed  epigr«phic 
Corpora  begins  with  that  of  Apianus  (Ingolstadt,  1634), 
the  only  one  arranged  in  geographical  order,  and  is  con- 
tinued in  those  of  Smetina  (1558,  but  edited  only  after 
the  author's  death  by  Justus  Lipsios,  1688),  Qruter  (with 
Joseph  Scaliger's  Indica,  1603,  and  re-edited  by  Graevins, 
1707),  Gndius  (about  1660,  edited  by  Heasel,  1731), 
Reinesins  (1683),  Fabretti  (1699),  Gori  (1726),  Doni 
(1731),  Muratori  (1739),  Maffei  (1749),  Donati  (1765-75). 
These  collections,  manuscript  and  printed,  will  never 
altogether  lose  their  value,  as  great  numbers  of  inscriptiona 
known  to  the  ancient  collectors  have  since  been  4o8t  or 
destroyed.  But,  inasmuch  as  even  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  cen'tury,  as  well  as  afterwards,  espfciaUy  from 
the  16th  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  all  aorta  of  inaecn- 
racies,  interpolations,  and  even  downright  falaificationa^ 
found  their  way  into  the  Corpora,  these  can  be  employed 
only  with  the  greatest  caution.  Modem  critical  reaearch 
in  tha  field  of  epigraphy  began  with  the  detection  of  those 
forgeriea  (especially  of  the  very  extensive  and  skilful  onea 
of  Firro  Ligorio,  the  architect  to  the  house  of  Este)  by 
MafTei,  Olivieri,  and  MarinL  The  last-named  achoUir 
opens  a  new  era  of  truly  critical  and  aeientific  handling 
of  Roman  inscriptions  (especially  in  his  standard  work  on 
the  Atti  dei  FrateUi  Arvali,  Rome,  1796);  his  disciple 
and  successor,  Count  Bartolomeo  Borgheei  (who  died  at 
San  Marino  in  1860),  may  be  rightly  called  the  founder 
of  the  modem  sctenca  of  Roman  epigraphy.*  Orelli'a 
handr  collection  of  Roman  inscriptions  (2  vols.,  Zurich, 
1828)  is  a  first  attempt  to  make  accessible  to  a  ki;ger 
sdentifia  public  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Marini  and 
his  successors  ;  but  it  was  not  completed  (and  thoroughly 
corrected)  until  nearly  thirty  years  later,  by  Henzen  ^Orelli, 
vol  iii.,  with  the  indispensable  Indieet,  Zurich,  1866),  who, 

>  Sea  S.  Babnsr,  POtr  mtdumitelu  Oofttm  eon  I»Kk>i/tm, 
BaittB,  1881. 

>  Compare  De  fioeal,  AtiMKa*  Ml  l%tltl>ib>  trtkniotim,  1871, 
pi  1». 

*0f  Uawoiks,  pn1 
4t»  j(Ps(ls.  l«<iMO)  have  sbwdr  appasrad. 


*OiYA»  woilcs,  jmUiahsd  by  the  Ti«nch  Qotobbud^  alas  voUmaa 
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«ith  KofflmMn  and  D«  Boni,  eanwd  oat  the  plan  of  a 
aiiTenal  Cvrput  Imeripfionim  Latinarum,  prerionsly  pro- 
jeei«d  by  Maffei  (1733),  by  KeUermann  •nd  Sarti  ^8321 
vitk  Botghwi'a  help,  and  hj  Letronne  and  Egger  (1843). 
Uia  the  appearance  of  Momnuen'i  Intariptiottu  r*^i 
Jltapolitami  Latiim  (Leipeic,  1862)  and  his  i'lueripliona 
CvuftBitntiiimM  EAtditm  Laliim  (toL  z.  of  the  pablica- 
tiouof  the  Zorieh  Antiquarian  Society,  1801),  the  pnblica- 
Hm  i^tha  C.  I.  L.,  following  the  limilar  work  on  the  Greek 
iBwriptioni,  was  undertaken  by  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Sdencea  of  Berlin.  Thia  work,  in  which  the  previona 
liteiature  ie  folly  described  and  utilixed,  contieta  of  the 
following  porta: — toL  L. /iMcripdonn  Antiqititnmm  ad 
C.  Ctuarit  wuarivn,  by  laomnuen  (Berlin,  1863),  with  the 
faii  Comniaam  by  Henaen,  and  the  InJica  by  Hftbner ; 
Bitsdil'a  PrUem  Latinitatit  monvtnenta  epigraphiea  (Berlin, 
1863,  foL)  form  the  graphic  illnatiation  to  toL  L,  giring 
ill  extant  moDuments  of  the  npabliean  epoch  (with  fire 
SuppUwuiUa,  Bonn,  1862-6S  ;  R.  Qarmcci'i  Syllofft  In- 
Kriptioitim  Latinarum  *vi  Somana  rtipMiea  vtqvi  'o^ 
C.  lalium  Cmtarem  plenimma,  3  Tola,  Turin,  1876-77, 
unit  be  need  with  caution) ;  roL  iL,  Ituer.  Hiipania  by 
Eabner(1869)  ;  rol  iiL,  Inter.  Atim,  pronueianim  £urop» 
GraearM»,IUfri<t,  by  Uommsen  ;  vol  It.,  Inter,  parietana 
F»mpdan»  Herevlantiua  Stabiana  (the  scratched  and 
stinted  inacriptiona  chiefly  of  Pompeii)  by  Zangem^er 
(1871);  ToL  T.,  Ituer.  Gattim  eitalpiate,  that  is,  regionii 
Ilalia  dtciwtm  and  undedmm  et  fumm  (1872-77);  toL  vl, 
put  L,  Inter,  urbu  Bonue,  by  Henzen  (part  iL  in  the 
press);  toL  tiL, Inter,  Britannim,  byHttbner  (1873);  rol. 
Til,  Inter.  A/ricm,  by  Wilmanns  and  Mummsen  (to  be 
imblished  in  1881 ;  here  Benier's  Interiptioni  Xomainet  da 
Ulgiru,  Paris  1866-1860,  thongh  not  finished,  may  be 
eoDsnltad) ;  vols.  iz.  and  x.,  Inter.  Italia  inftriorii,  by 
Uommsen  (to  be  published  in  1881  or  1882);  toL  xL, 
luer.  Italia  tuperiorit,  by  Bomiann„ToL  zii.,  Inter.  Gallia, 
by  Hinchfeld  (a  subject  partly  treated  in  W.  Brambach's 
Corput  Interiptionutn  SAenanarum,  Ac,,  Elberfeld,  1866), 
ToL  ziiL,  Inter.  Italia  media,  by  Dessau,  and  a  concluding 
Tolnme  of  general  indexes  are  either  in  the  presa  or  in 
pnparation.  The  arrangement  obserrod  in  the  Corput  is 
tbs  geographical  (aa  in  Apianus)  ;  within  the  single  towns 
ths  order  of  subjects  {tituli  taeri,  magittratuum,  privatorum, 
kc,  as  in  Smetins)  is  followed,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
*iiare  the  monuments  are  so  numerous  (as  in  the/onrnt  of 
Some — see  H.  Jordan,  "Sylloge  inscr.  fori  "RomtM,"  JEpktm. 
ifijr.,  iiL  p.  237  tq. — and  at  Pompeii  and  Lambntis) 
that  tiiey  can  be  assigned  to  their  original  places.  Run- 
sing  supplements  to  the  C  /.  £.  are  giren  in  the  Spht. 
merit  epigraphiea,  Corporit  Inter,  Latinmntm  Supplementum 
((  Tola,  Berlin,  1872-80).  The  inscriptions  in  the  other 
iulian  dialects  have  been  published  by  Anfrecht  and 
Kiichhoff  [Die  utnbriiehen  SpraehdenJanaler,  2  Tula., 
Berlin,  1849-61),  Mommsen  {Die  unteritaliteitn  Dialette, 
Leipaie,  1850),  Fabietti  {Corput  Imeriptionitm  Italiearum 
SMtiqinorit  ati,  Turin,  1867,  with  three  supplements,  ibid., 
1873-77),  Corssen  {Ud>er  die  Spraehe  dei;  Stnaker,  2  toU, 
Leipsie,  1874-76  ;  see  also  Deecks,  £trutkitche  Foridumg- 
<%,'i.to IT.,  Btnt^iHt,  1876-80) ;  for  farther  particulars  on 
tka  Italian  dialects  see  Hfibner's  Grundritt  t»  Vorleittngen 
akerdit  lateinitdu  Grammalik,  2d  ed,  Berlin,  1880,  p.  9). 
For  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Rome,  and  of  Qaul,  Spain, 
ud  Britain,  see  De  RmsI's  Inter.  Christiana  uriit  Roma 
Hflimo  taeulo  antiquiorei,  ToL  L  (Rome,  1857),  and  the 
Mme  author's  Soma  totterranea  (3  Tola,  Rome,  1861-77), 
with  the  BuUeltino  di  Artheologia  erit/iana  (Rome,  1873- 
80),  tha  Interipliont  Chritiennei  de  la  Gaule  of  Le  BUnt 
(2  Tola,  Paiia,  1867-66),  and  the  Inter.  Hiipania  Chrit- 
(naa  and  Inter.  Britannia  Chrittiaua  of  Hiibner  (Berlin, 
1871, 1676).    A*  spIendidljT  illnstiat^d  work*  wthe  Itntin 


inscriptions  of  aoma  districts,  Alphonae  de  Boissien's  /«• 
teriptioniJtntiipitt  da  Zyo»  (Lyons,  1846-54),  Ch.  Robert's 
Epigraphia  romaina  de  la  JJoiellt  (Paris,  1875),  and  J.  C 
Bruce's  Lapidarium  irpteutrionale  (London  and  Newcastle, 
1873)  con  be  recommended.  Besides  the  aboTe-mentioned 
Orelli-Henzen  collection,  G.  Wilmanns's  Exempla  Inierip- 
tionum  Latinarum  (2  Tola,  Berlin,  1873,  with  copious 
indexes)  gires  a  general  synopus  of  the  materials. 

n.  The  alphabet  used  by  the  Romans  is  identical  with 
tliat  of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  (tIx.,  Cyme,  Neapolis,  Rhegium,  Zancle,  Naxos, 
^nd  Uimera),  except  ths  three  a.4pirates  0,4>tXi  these,  being 
of  no  use  in  ancient  Latin,  which  bad  no  such  aspirates, 
were  employed  aa  numerals.  The  old  Z,  which  occupied 
the  seventh  place  in  the  alphabet,  being  of  rate  employ- 
ment, WHS  replaced,  aa  early  as  the  4th  century  A.u.a, 
by  Q,  a  letter  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  stroke  ont  of 
the  old  gamma  C,  which  became  identical  in  sound  with 
K,  thongh  remaining  in  nse  as  an  abbreviation  for  Gaiui 
and  Gnaut.  To  that  standard  alphabet  of  twenty-one 
letters  were  appended,  in  Cicero's  time,  the  Greek  letters 
vandC-  Ta  this  alphabet  (ABCDEFQHIKLMNOPQ 
R8TVXYZ,  in  this  form  fonnd  written  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  on  tiles  and  other  monuments)  the  forms  of  the 
single  letters  Tary  not  inconsiderably,  according  to  the 
material  of  the  monuments,  their  age,  and  their  origin. 
Carefully  ent  letters,  especially  when  on  a  large  scale, 
naturally  di£fer  from  those  scratched  or  painted  on  walla 
by  non-professional  hands,  or  hevm  on  rocks  by  soldiers; 
and  small  incised  (or  dotted)  letters  on  metal  or  ivory  and 
bone,  and  those  painted  on  earthenware,  or  impressed  on  it 
or  on  gloss  before  bnming,  are  also  necessarily  of  a  diflerent 
character.  The  letters,  ordinarily  drawn  with  sii»itim  on 
the  monument  before  being  cut  (and  also  often  painted, 
after  having  been  cut)  with  the  same  colonr),  sometimes 
hsTS  been  painted  with  a  brush,  and  thence  receive  a 
peculiar  form.  A,  in  the  most  ancient  period  (before  the 
Second  Funie  War),  appears  in  these  forms,  AAA;  L,  in 
the  same  epoch,  is  acute-angled  (as  in  the  Chalcidian 
alphabet),  W;  Pis  rectilineal,  P ';  Q  has  a  perpendicular 
stroke,  f ;  B,  D,  R,  S  are  often  not  rounded,  but  acute^ngled 
C  ^  >  F^  '^);  O  and  Q  appear  sometimes  not  closed  (n,n). 
Besides  E  and  F  (which  usually  haTe  their  horizontal 
strokes  of  equal  length  and  not  ^  in  modem  printing), 
tlierv  were  in  nse  some  quasi-cursive  forms,  !■  and  II;  and 
besides  M  (which,  at  the  best  periods,  has  its  two  exterior 
strokes  inclined,  not  perpendicular,  and  the  middle  point 
extended  to  the  foot  of  the  line),  a  cursive  Mil  is  to  be  found. 
In  later  ^riods,  F  is  sometimes  elevated  above  the  other 
letters  (and  afterwards  not  F  only),  Q  assumes  the  form  S, 
H  appears  as  h  i  and  L  aa  k  .—to  mention  only  some  promi- 
nent diTertities,  for  a  complete  history  of  the  paleogiaphie 
ehangea  of  the  Roman  alphabet  has  not  yet  been  written. 
In  general,  the  old  quadrate  forma  of  the  letteta,  with  equal 
breadth  of  strokes  ebore  and  below,  become,  by  degrees, 
more  slender  and  elegant,  the  tops  and  angles  being 
slightly  curved,  ite.  Additions  to  the  Roman  alphabet 
were  inade,  but  without  permanent  success,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  (J  for  V  the  consonant,  to  distingni&h  it  from  V 
the  Towel,  O  for  the  Greek  f,  h  for  the  sound  between  » 
end  »,  as  in  byUioiheea ;  he  wrote  also  ai  for  aa).  To 
dLBtinguish,  after  the  later  Greek  usage,  long  from  short 
Towds,  in  the  course  of  the  7th  century  .i.v.a  the  plan 
of  doubling  them  was  introduced  for  a,  «,  and  o  (not  «), 
while  the  long  t  was  vrritten  n,  and  afterwards  indicated 
by  the  prolonmd  form  I.  At  the  end  of  the  repnblie  these 
distinctions  disappear,  and  long  Towels  are  distinguished, 
w)ien  >(  aUyby  an  ape*  (a  stroke  or  a  cured  Un*  uppoi 
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them  ,  not  an  accent),  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  some  very  rare  instances  the  donbling 
of  consonants  is  indicated  hj  a  sieilicui,  a  hook  (')  npon 
them.  The  donble  t  indicates,  in  some  examples,  from 
Cnsar  doirn  to  Domitian,  the  consonantal  y  (as  in  cuiitu, 
eiiut).  To  save  space,  on  coins  first  and  afterwards  in 
inscriptions  also,  two  or  three  or  even  more  letters  were 
joined,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  to  a  nerui  or  a 
liffatvra.  This  system  of  compendious  writing,  rery  rare 
iu  the  republican  epoch,  and  slowly  extending  itself  during 
the  1st  centnry,  became  rather  frequent  in  the  2d  and  3d, 
especially  in  Spain  and  Africa.  There  is  no  constant 
system  in  these  tiatut  liUerarum,  but  generally  the  mle 
is  observed  that  no  substantial  element  of  a  single  letter 
is  to  be  counted  for  twice  (thus,  e.g.,  •f-  is  it  or  ti,  not  Titi). 
In  the  republican  period,  the  nnmbers.from  one  to  nine 
are  mostly  written  in  the  additiw  form  (I  II  III  llll  V  Vi  VII 
VIII  Vllll),  and  similarly  in  combination  with  X,  XX,  and 
80  on  (XXXX,  UCXXX) ;  V,  for  five,  seems  to  be  a  graphic 
division  of  X.  Tlie  \  of  the  Chalcidian  alphabet,  ^,  is 
the  numeral  for  fifty  (afterwards  - 1  and  L,  whidi  has 
originally  nothing  to  do  with  the  letter  L);  the  S,  Q,  is 
that  for  a  hundred  (replaced  early 'by  the  initial  of  the  word 
ettdnm,  C)-;  the  P,  0,  is  that  for  a  thousand  (afterwards  M, 
the  initial  of  miUe),  of  which  (Tt  ,00  are  only  slight  graphio 
nlterationa  The  multiples  of  athonsand  by  10  are  written 
thus  ^  (10,000),  (^  (IOO,OhO).  From  (D  came,  by  graphic 
division,  1)  (not  D  the  letter)  for  600  (with  Rt  5000,  lit 
60,000).  A  peculiar  mark  (Qj)  appears  rarely  for  600,000 
{Hermei,  iiL,  1868,  p.  467).  Numerals  are  usually' dis- 
tinguished from  letters  in  the  ancient  period,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  republic,  by  a  stroke  drawn  through  them,  as  in 
H  VIR,  duo{m)  i>i>(om)  -H  S  duo  semii  {taUrtiua),  -B  600 ; 
it  was  afterwards  put  above  them,  as  in  IIVIRi  XVIR,  ImilVIRy 
duovir,  decemvir,  levir.^ 

The  direction  of  the  writing  is,  even  in  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions, from  left  to  right ;  there  exists  only  one  very 
ancient  example  of  an  inscription,  found  at  the  lake 
Fucinns,  written  in  a  kind  of  Powrrpo^fifiir  arrangement 
(H.  Jordan,  Hennet,  toL  xt.,  1880,  p.  6),  while  in  the 
Sabellio  inscriptions  similar  arrangements  are  not  in- 
frequent Each  word  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a 
sign  of  interpunction  which  is  not  wanted,  therefore,  at 
the  end  of  lines  or  of  the  whole  text  Exceptions  to  this 
rule  occur  only  in  the  later  period  (from  the  2d  centnty 
downwards),  and  sometimes  under  special  conditions,  aa 
when  abridged  words  form  the  end  of  the  line.  Here  and 
there  even  the  different  syllables  of  each  word  are  separated 
by  interpunction.  The  interpunction  is  formed  by  a  single 
dot  (except  iu  some  very  ancient  inscriptions,  snch  as  those 
of  Puaurum,  where,  as  in  Greek  and  other  Italian  monu- 
ments, three  dots  ;  are  used),  which,  according  to  the 
technical  skill  of  the  different -periods  in  stone-cntting,  is 
in  some  very  ancient  inscriptions  quadrangular,  or  similar 
to  an  oblique  cross  (  x  ),  or  oblong  (as'  a  bold  stroke),  but, 
OS  a  mle,  triangular,  and  never  circular.  This  triangular 
dot  changes,  by  ornamentation,  into  a  hook  (7)  or  a  leaf 
(/);  the  ivy-leaf-shaped  dot  is  especially  frequent  in  in- 
scriptions from  about  the  2d  century  downwards.  The 
dot  is  always  placed  at  the  middle  height  of  the  letters, 
not,  as  now,  at  the  foot  of  the  line.  In  large  texts  of  in- 
struments the  interpunction  is  often  omitted ;  in  the  later 
period  it  is  often  entirely  wanting ;  and  in  short  texts,  in 
the  disposition  of  the  lines,  in  the  varying  sizes  of  the 
letters  employed,  in  the  division  of  words  at  the  end  of 
the  lines,  dec.,  certain  rules  are  observed,  which  cannot  be 
detailed  her&     In  some  instancea  older  inscriptions  have 

1  ror  other  d«tidb  of  muiMricd  notatioa,  ftaoUou,  fee.,  sm  the 
inwoal*  c<  iMtnlogj; 


been  cancelled  and  more  recent  ones  subsdtuted  {e.g.,  on 
milestones),  especially  in  the  case  of  the  damiuUio  me- 
morim  (in  cases  of  high  treason),  in  consequence  of  which 
the  names  of  consuls  and  emperors  are  often  cancelled; 
but  in  modem  times  also  inscriptions  have  been  delibe- 
rately destroyed  or  kist  ones  restored. 

For  understanding  the  texts  of  the  inscriptions  on  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  system  of  abbreviations  used  in  them 
is  necessary.  These  are  almost  invariably  littera  nnc;ulares; 
that  is  to  say,  the  initial  letter  is  employed  for  the  entire 
word  (in  all  its  grammatical  forms),  or,  if  one  initial,  as 
belonging  to  more  than  one  word,  is  not  sufficiently  clear, 
the  first  two  or  even  the  first  three  letten  are  employed ; 
rarely  more  than  three.  Abbreviations  in  the  trae  sense 
of  the  word  (by  dropping  some  letters  at  the  end)  are  to 
be  fonnd,  in  the  older  period,  only  at  the  end  of  lines, 
and  not  frequently.  In  the  later  period  kome  instances 
of  them  have  been  observed.  The  littera  tingvlaret,  as 
'Valerius  Probus  taught,  are  either  generally  employed 
(utiu  geturalii)  in  all  classes  of  written  documents  (and 
so  in  literature  also),  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual names  (the  prcnomtna),  the  names  of  days  and 
feasts  {kai.  for  Judtndm),  and  those  of  the  chief  magistrates 
(eot,  for  eoruu^  and  the  like  j  or  they  belong  chiefly  (but 
not  exclusively)  to  certain  classes  of  documents,  such  as 
those  used  in  juridical  acts  (2.  for  let,  h.  for  kerei,  t.  d.  m. 
for  tine  dolo  malo,  and  so  on),  in  sepulchral  inscriptions 
(h.  t.e.,hie  titut  etl)  or  in  dedicatory  inscriptions  (v. s.  i.  m., 
eotvin  lolvit  libeiu  merito),  &c.' 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  prmumtina  are,  aa  a 
rale,  always  written  in  the  universally  known  abbrevia- 
tions (in  the  few  instances  where  they  are  written  in  fall, 
it  is  a  consequence  of  Greek  influence  or  of  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances). The  gtntUieia  iu  -ivi  are  abridged,  in  the 
republican  period,  in  -t  (in  the  nominative,  perhaps  for  -it). 
In  the  always  abbreviated  indications  of  ancestors  or 
patrons  (in  the  case  of  slaves  and  freedmen),  as  C.f.,  Gai 
filiui,  U.  I,  Marci  lAertui  (a  for  <er*iM  is  not  frequent), 
the  feminine  gender  is  sometimes  indicated  by  inversion  of 
the  letters.  Thus  0.  L  (or  lib.)  or  W  (an  inverted  M)  ( 
designates  a  muUerit  libertm ;  ^  and  1  are  used  for  ^ia, 
pupUla.  On  the  tribui  and  their  abbreviations,  and  on 
the  so-called  military  trSnu  (which  are  names  of  coloniea 
collocated,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  at  the  place  usually 
occupied,  in  the  nomenclature,  by  the  (rt&v«),  and  on  the 
other  indications  of  origin  used  in  the  designation  of  in- 
dividuals, the  indexes  to  the  above-named  works  give 
sufficient  information  ;  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  tribtu,  see  Grotefend's  Imperium  Jiomauvm  trOutim  de- 
icriptum  (Hanover,  1 S63).  For  the  abbreviations  of  offidal 
charges,  urban  and  municipal,  and,  in  the  imperial  period, 
civil  and  military  (to  which,  beginning  with  the  4th  cen- 
tury, some  Christian  designations  are  to  be  added),  see  alao 
the  explanations  given  in  the  indexes.  Among  these  abbre- 
viations the  first  instances  are  to  be  found  of  the  indication 
of  the  plnnl  number  by  donbling  the  lost  letter;  thna 
Augg.,  CaetM.,  com.,  dd.  nn.  (domini  noetri),  are  used  from 
the  3d  century  downwards  (see  De  Rossi's  preface  to  the 
Iiucriptioiut  Ckritt  nrbit  Somm)  to  distinguish  them  from 
Aug.,  Cae*.,  as  designating  the  singular.  In  the  later 
period,  a  dot  or  a  stroke  over  the  abridged  word,  Uke  that 
upon  numerals,  here  and  there  indicates  the  abbreviation. 

'  On  the  •yitam  of  Romu  nommeUtan  'ud  tha  sbbrariatioiii  em- 
ployed in  it,  eee  Onlli,  cap.  tUL  (with  WUmume'i  AnaUela,  U.  p. 
1»7),  sad  eepaeUUy  Mammsen  in  JUmudu  Fortcluaigm,  toI.  L  p.  1 
«;.,  end  in  Bermet,  lii.,  18<S,  p.  70;  on  the otynomtiia  (bnt  onlj  thon 
oocnrring  in  indent  litantnre),  EUcndt^Zle  ecfmrniift  agnmin* 
Romano,  KSnigiberK,  18SS),  and  on  the  local  cofnomina  ol  the  Boman 
patrldata,  Mommaen,  Bam.  FoneK,  ii.  p.  SSO  <;. ;  on  the  iiomuia  gm- 
aUcia,  Htthnsr  {Xplitm.  ^igr.,  il.  p.  35  «;.).  The  indexes  to  Oi^ 
WgasBBs,  aD(|.^  VvlwoM  «C  the  anyw  BHty  ato*  Iw  enmdtsd. 
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III— L  iaxoag  tha  ixueri^tioiu  in  tlia  itrietar  hdh  (tht  tiluJ{), 
perUf*  th*  oMm^  and  eerUuIr  the  moit  fn^oant,  an  tha  wpul- 
Anl  imerMimu  UUuli  tvuleraltt).  Of  tha  diflarant  forma  of 
Bamaii  tomba,  paruj  daiMndiog  upon  tha  diRVranca  batwaen  burial 
and  oamation,  which  «ei«  in  oae  lida  by  aide,  tha  lataat  and  • 
TWJ  cooplata  acconnt  ia  ^ran  in  Uan^uardt'a  HandbuA  dir 
rtnudun  AlUrlAitmtr  (toL  ru.  put  L,  Laipaie,  1879,  p.  8S0  •;.)■ 
Tha  meat  andant  axamplea  ara  tnoaa  of  a  atpuleret%im  at  Pncneata 
{CI.  i,  i  74,  1«S.  1601  a-d;  ^!um.  tpijr.,  i.  28-181,  WaiSS); 
tL<  oldaat  of  thaaa  contain  nothing  bat  tha  nama  of  tha  daceaaad 
in  tlia  nomiiutiTa  ;  thoaa  of  mora  raeant  data  gira  it  in  tha  genitiva. 
Thi  oldaat  and  aimplaat  form  lamainad  alnya  in  naa  doirn  to 
Cfarutian  timea  ;  it  ia  that  naad  on  tha  larga  tactonio  monamenta 
of  tha  Aaguatan  aga  (a.;.,  that  of  Oacilia  UatalU,  C.  I.  L.,  Ti.l374) 
and  in  tha  vtaiustaa  of  moat  of  tha  amparora,  and  ia  atiU  freqnant 
in  tha  titali  of  tha  larva  columbaria  of  tha  aama  age  (C  /.  X.,  vi, 
part  iL)i  It  vaa  earlf  aucceedad  \>j  tha  liata  of  namaa,  ^ren 
•bo  in  tha  nominatira,  whan  mora  than  ona  indindoal,  eithar 
imi  or  alira,  wara  to  ha  indieatad  aa  ahania  of  a  tomK  To 
diitinguiah  tha  memben  still  alira,  a  v  {yivit,  vivo;  vivi)  vaa 
prefizad  to  thair  namaa  (a.?.,  C.  I.  L.,  I  1030,  119S,  1271); 
the  daoaaaad  wara  aometimea  marked  br  tha  tf^ra  nigrum 
IC  I  L.,1  1032;  yrn  158;  aee  alao  C.  /.  L.,  ti.  10351  tq.^ 
Onlr  tha  namaa  in  the  nominatira  ara  ahown,too,  on  tha  aarwpAo^ 
of  the  TurpUii  and  fmrii  at  Tnacnlnm  {C.  I.  L.,l  8&-72  ;  WiL 
152),  and  in  tha  oldaat  inacriptiona  on  thoaa  of  the  SeipioTiaf 
paiated  with  minium  (C.I.L.,L  29 ;  Wil.  SS7),  to  which  were 
added  afterwarda  tha  inaignia  of  tha  magitlratuc  euruUt  {C.  I.  L., 
i.  il;  Wil.,  638)  and  tha  poetical  elogia.  Of  a  aomawhat  different 
kiad  are  the  inacriptiona  aciatehad  without  maeh  care  on  reiy 
■imple  earthen  reaaala  which  belonged  to  a  ipuUntum  of  tha 
loiRr  daaa,  aitnated  ontaida  tha  porta  Capma  at  Bome,  on  the 
Appiaa  road,  near  the  old  churcn  of  Ban .  Ceaario  {C.  /.  X. ,  i. 
883-1005, 1639, 1639  a-d-C.  I.  £.,  n.  8211-8397;  WiL  176);  they 
can  be  aacribed  to  the  period  of  the  GracchL  On  theaa  ollm, 
baaidaa  the  name  of  tha  daceaaad,  alao  for  tha  moat  part  in  tha 
DominatiTa,  bnt  on  tha  mora  recent  in  the  genitire,  the  date  of  a 
day,  nohably  that  of  tha  death,  ia  noted  ;  here  and  there  ohU 
(aro.)  iaaddad.  About  tha  aama  epoch,  at  tha  beginning  of  the 
6th  centniT,  along  with  tha  growing  taata  for  tactonio  ornamen- 
tation of  ue  torniia  in  tha  Greek  atyla,  poetical  apigrama  were 
added  to  the  aimple  aepulohral  tUulut^  aaneciallj  amongat  the 
lulf-Giaek  middle  claat  rapidly  incrsaaiug  in  Borne  and  Italy ; 
Eatunian  (C.  I.L.,  I  1006),  iambie  (1007-1010).  and  daotyjio 
<(1011,  compare  Annali  ddV  Itulituto  ArchtoUgico,  toL  zxivii., 
n  808)  Taraaa  become  more  and  more  fkvqmnt  in  epitapha  (aee 
mL  U8  «;.).  In  proae  alao  ahort  deaignationa  of  the  mental 
qaalitiea  of  Hit  daceaaad  (homo  tonua,  miaarieora,  amaiu  faupcrwm, 
er  nar/rugi  bona  fuiita,  and  the  like),  abort  dialogaea  with  the 
paaiar^l^  (originally  borrowed  from  Greek  poetry),  aa  valt-talvt, 
joinu  in,  vaU  it  tu.  Ice.  (WiL  180),  then  indieationa  of  hia  oon- 
ditian  in  hia  lifetime,  chieSy  among  the  Greek  tradeamen  and 
worlmen,  t.g.,  taniuM  dt  eolU  Fiminal*  {0. 1.  L.,L  1011),  mar- 
Itritarivt  da  aura  via,  1027,  and  the  like),  and  aome  formnla, 
nch  aa  can  kie  tita  aunt,  luic  eubat,  keic  n'dta  ei<  (in  republican 
timei  moetly  written  in  fall,  not  abridged)  were  added.  The 
habit  of  leeording  tha  meaanrement  of  the  aepulchie,  on  the 
•epdehral  appus,Dj  aneh  formnlie  aa  locia  patet  in  frmU  ptda 
M,  ia  ajro  (or  in  via,  or  rttro)j)edM  tct,  aeema  not  to  he  older  than 
the  Aogoatan  age  ((7.  /.  L.,  L  1021,  with  Uommaen'a  note;  WiL 
188).  About  the  aama  time  alao  the  epitapha  more  fraqnentlT  (tate 
bow  long  the  deceaaed  lired,  which  waa  formerly  added  only  on 
certain  occaaiona  {t.g.,  in  the  caae  of  a  premature  death),  and 
moitly  in  .poetieal  form,  ^e  worahip  of  the  d«i  Jfana,  thou^ 
■ndoohtcdly  rery  ancient,  ia  not  alluded  to  in  the  aepulehisl 
isicriptiona  thenuelTea  until  the  eloae  of  the  republic  Here  and 
than,  in  thia  period,  the  tomb  ia  daaignated  aa  a  (fociu)  ifium 
Jfamiiim  {eg.,  at  Hiapellum,  C.I.  L.,  L  14101;  or  it  ia  aaid,  aa 
en  I  c^piu  bom  Corduba  in  Spain  (C.  I.  L.,  h.  2266;  WiL  218), 
C.  Satio  &i((KmiM>)  eo{n)i(ult) — that  ia,  in  the  year  19  B.O.—dri 
Una  rttperunt  Almlliam  N^umerii)  1(ibniam)  Xigtllam.  In 
the  Anguatan  age  tha  tituluM  (epuleraiia  begina  to  be  confounded 
arith  the  tilulvt  lacer;  it  adopia  the  form  of  a  dedication  dtit 
Maibiu,  offered  to  the  iM  ITonaa  (or  <M  in/tri  Jfana,  tha  dH 
ftmtitm  being  the  Jfonat  of  the  parenta)  of  the  deceaaed  (n* 
OnL  4861 ;  WiL  217-228).  Thia  formula,  afterwarda  ao  oommon, 
ia  itill  rery  rare  at  the  and  of  the  repnblie,  and  ia  uanaHy  written 
ii  fbU,  wmle  in  later  timea  it  ia  employnd,  both  aimplf  and  jjt 
Baay  nried  ibtau  (aa  dit  maiubu*  aoerum,  or  li.  m.  <<  mtmorim, 
d  M.  i(  ;<n>o,  or  mmoria  aUrrut,  pad  tl  ptiM,  ptSM  mttmm, 
•maa  mUmaU,  and  ao  on ;  WiL  248),  in  thomwnda  M  monnmenta. 
By  limilar  degreea  tha  tituliu  lepukralit  ado]>ta  many  of  the 
dmaata  of  the  titultu  konoinriuM  (tha  indication  of  tha  eumia 
Inarim,  of  the  military  chargea,  Jtc,  aa,  >.;.,  in  tha  inacription  of 
Ca.  CUnimina  Piao,  C.  I.  L.,1  M8-vi.  1278,  Wa  1105,  on  the 
nnmia  of  Ceatiaa,  C.  I.  L.,  ri.  1374,  and  on  the  monument  at 
fOita  Loopv  of  Ti,  Fhntii^  Silrapq*  ^Uanna.  oonau}  74  A.D., 


OreL  760,  Wa  1146,  and  many  othera),  of  tha  tHuU  operum  puW' 
corum  (f.;.,  monumtntum  f4cit,  tibi  tt  wit,  kc),  and  of  the  inatru- 
vutUa.  niatamenta^ke  thoaa  of  Daaumius  of  the  year  109  A.D.— 
C.  I.  L.,  Ti  10229,  WiL  814,  and  T.  Flaviua  Syntrophna— C.  /.  £., 
tL  10239,  Hena.  7821,  WiL  313),  or  parte  of  them  (like  that  on 
the  tomb  of  a  Gaul  of  the  tribe  of  the  Lingonea,  belonging  to  Tea- 
paaian'a  time,  WiL  315),  funeral  orationa  (aa  thoaa  on  Tnria,  the 
wife  of  Q.  Lucretina  Yeapillo,  conaul  19  B.c. — C.I.L.,  Ti  1527,  in 
OreL  4869  incomplete  ;  on  Mardia— (7.  X  X.,  tL  10230,  OreL  4860, 
'R}iAQiTB,Ab>umdlmmtrtder  Ktfaigl.  Akadtmitdtr  Wiumteka/tentu 
Btrlin,  1868,  p.  217  17. ;  and  that  of  Hadrian  on  the  elder  Matidia, 
found  at  Tiroh — Uommaen  in  the  aama  Abhaiullungen,  1868,  pi  483 
tq.),  numeroua  atatementa  relating  to  the  conaerration  and  the 
emplo^entofthemonumenta  (C7.  7.  X.,Ti  10249;  WiL  287-290), 
to  their  remaining  within  the  family  of  the  deceaaed, — from  which 
came  the  ii'equant  formnla  "  A(«c)  m(ant(m«n/win)  A(<r«i<in)  n(an) 
i{tqiutur)"  and  the  like  (WiL  280), — and  relating  to  the  annual 
celebration  of  parnUalia  (WiL  805  9q.\  down  to  the  not  xrn- 
oommon  prohibition  of  riolation  or  profanation  of  the  monument 
(compare,  for  inatance,  C.  I.  L.,  i.  1241,  Wil.  267,  from  Saplea, 
"data  it^ferum  partntum  aoerum,  ni  vioioto  ;"  C.  X  X.,  iii  8956, 
from  Siacia,  "n*  quit  in  haa  ar[<]a  porm  agi  factn  ttlit;" 
C.I.L.,^  270s,  Irom  Portugal,  in  a  diaticb,  "juiMquit  honorm 
agilat,  ila  U  tua  gloria  ttrvtt,  prmeipiag  putro  nt  linat  Xune 
lapidem;"  C.  I.  L.,  Ti  2357,  "  Ao^iar  ad  Aun<  (umufum  n«  mtiat 
Maa  praMn<tir,"  Ac;  and  Wil.  271-273),  and  the  addition  of  the 
nameoftheatone-cutter({7. 1.  X.,  T.  7670;  Wa  2490;  OreL-Heni. 
6344)  and  of  the  writer  of  the  Mu/iw  (De  Boaai,  Xnacr.  C^riit.,  L 
p.  9,  (;  wa  1285,  2490),  with  many  other  partiouUn  (on  which 
tha  index  of  Wa  p.  678  av. ,  may  be  eonanlted),  form  the  text  of  the 
aepnlchral  inacriptiona  of  the  later  epoch  from  Anguatna  down- 
warda.  To  theaa  ara  to  be  added  many  local  peculiaritiea  of 
proTincea  (aa  Spain  and  Africa),  diatricta  (aa  tha  much-diarated 
nib  aada  dedicart'ot  tha  atonea  of  Lyona  and  other  porta  of  Gaol), 
and  towna,  of  which  a  fall  account  cannot  be  given  here. 

2.  Of  the  didicatory  intcripliom  (or  tUuK  tacrij,  the  oldaat  known 
ai«  the  ihort  indieationa  painted  (along  with  repreaentationa  of 
winged  fftnii,  in  the  lateat  atyla  of  Gnioo-Italian  raaa  painting), 
with  white  colour  on  black  earthen  Teaaela,  by  which  thoaa  Teaaeu 
{poaUa)  are  declared  to  be  deatined  for  tha  wonhip,  public  or 
prirata,  of  a  certain  diTlnity  (C.  I.  L.,i.  48-50  ;  J^Anii.  tpigr.  i. 
5-6  ;  wa  2837  o-i) ;  they  giTe  the  name  of  the  god,  aa  that  of 
tha  poaaeeaor,  in  the  senltiTe  (<.;,,  Sactumi  pocolom,  Zavtmai 
pocolom).  The  proper  form  of  the  dedication,  the  aimple  datiTe  of 
tile  name  of  a  dinnity  and  often  nothing  elae  (aa  Apolmti,  Fid; 
Jtaunu,  Ac,  which  are  all  datiTea),  ia  ahown  on  the  Teir  primitiT* 
altera  found  in  a  aacrcd  wood  near  Piaanrum  (C.  L  L.,i.  167-180  ; 
wa  1-14) ;  but  alao  the  name  of  the  dedicanta  (motrma,  matrmu 
fitaunt,  which  are  nomin.  plnr. )  and  the  formula  of  the  olTerinc 
(iloM  dtdrot  er  dtdro,  danu  dot,  where  ifono  and  dtim  ara  accua/) 
are  already  added  to  them.  Thia  moat  aimple  form  (the  Terb 
in  the  perfect  or  in  the  preaent)  nerer  diaappeared  entirely;  it 
occun  not  infrequently  alao  in  the  later  penoda.  Kor  did  the 
datire  alone,  without  any  rerb  or  formula,  go  entirely  out  of  naa 
(aeeC.  XZ.,i630;  Wa  36:  C.  X  X.,i  814-tL  96;  OreL  1860; 
wa  82 ;  C.  X  Z.,  i  1153  ;  Henz.  6789 ;  Wa  1776).  But  at  an 
early  data  the  Terb  ifmum  liari  and  aome  aTnonvma  (like  donvm 
poTlart,  ftrr€,  maneupio  dar;  parare)  were  felt  to  be  inaufficient  to 
ezpreaa  the_  dedicator'a  good  will  and  hia  aenao  of  the  jaatica  of 
the  dedication,  which  accordingly  were  indicated  in  the  ax^ianded 
formnla  dono  dtda  Iut{e)t  mtreto  (C.  I.  L.,L  183,  cf.  p.  566 ;  WiL 
21 ;  0. 1.  L.,  L  190  ;  Wa  ii),  or,  with  omiaaion  of  the  rerb,  dmo 
mm(to)  Kb(t)t  (C.  X  X. ,  i  183).  The  datiTe  caae  and  thia  formula, 
eoinpletelr  or  partially  employed  (for  mtrito  alone  ia  alao  need,  aa 
O.  !.£.,  i.  663,  of.  £pkm.  tpigr.,  u,  36S,  Wa  29),  remained  in 
aolemn  oae.  To  lubent  (or  l^ent)  waa  added  latua  (ao  in  Catullua, 
81,  4),  and,  if  a  tow  pteceded  the  dedication,  coCum  tolvil  (or  voto 
eotuUmnahu  dedil ;  aee  (7.  X  X.,  i  1176 ;  Henz.  6783  ;  WiL  142 ; 
and  C.  I.  X.,1L  1044) :  ao,  bnt  not  before  the  time  of  Anguatna 
(aee  C.  X  Xw,  i  1462 -ui.  1772),  the  aolemn  formula  of  the  dedica- 
tory inacriptiona  of  the  later  period,  v.  m.  I.  m.  at  v.  t.  L  I,  m., 
aroaai  To  the  aama  affect,  and  of  equally  andant  origin  with  tha 
aolemn  worda  dart  and  timum  dan,  tha  word  aoerum  (or  other 
forma  of  it,  aa  aoero[ara]),  conjoined  with  the  name  of  a  dinnity  in 
the  datiTe,  indicatea  a  gift  to  it  (t-g.,  C.  X  X.,  L  814 ;  Wa  83 : 
C.  I.  X.,  i  1200-1201;  Wa  S<  a  >) ;  the  aame  form  ia  to  be  found 
alao  in  the  Utar  period  («.;.,  C.  X  X.,  L  1124  ;  Hens.  UU-ttVI), 
and  caTr  tlie  modal  for  the  nnmerona  aapulehral  inaeiiptiooa  with 
d(t  Maniiiu  laerum  mentioned  before.  '  iSSaerum*  oomblned  with  a 
genitire  rery  aeldom  occun  (OreL  1834 ;  Wn.  34) ;  ara  ia  fonnd 
more  firaqnently  (aa  oro  JVapfimi  and  ard  Vrntorvm,  OreL  1340). 
Dedicationa  were  frequently  the  reaolta  of  rowa ;  ao  rietoriona 
aoldiera  (aneh  aa  1^  Mummiua,  the  conqueror  of  Corinth — 0. 1.  Ik, 
L  641  ». ;  Orel.  563 ;  Wa  27),  and  proaperona  merchanta  (a.;., 
the  brotliera  Tertuleii— C.  XX.,  L  1175 ;  Henz.  6788  ;  Wil.  148) 
TOW  a  tenth  part  of  their  boot^  {depraedad,  aa  ia  aaid  on  tha  baaia 
erected  b^  pse  of  the  Foorii  of  Tnaoolnnt— C  X  X.,  L  61,  64 : 
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Hani.  697i ;  Vil.  18)  or  giiii,  and  oat  of  tU«  dedicate  a  eift  to 
Hannliu  or  other  diTinitiee  (see  alio  O.  J.  L.,  L  1603  ;  .WiL  2i  ; 
C.  I.  L.,  Ills ;  Wii.  43).  A|^in,  vbat  ooe  mao  had  rowed,  and 
had  begun  to  ereot,  ia,  Irr  U*  vill,  executed  after  his  death  \>y 
othen  (aa  the  propylum  Ctrerit  et  Protemjut  on  the  Eleniinian 
temple,  which  Appina  Claudins  Folcher,  Cicero's  well-known  pre- 
deceaaor  in  the  Cilician  proconsulate,  began — C.  I.  L.,i.  619»iii. 
147 ;  WU.  31) ;  or  the  atatue  that  an  Miilis  rowed  i*  erected  bjr 
himself  as  iwnir  (0. 1.  L.,  iiL  500  ;  Henz.  668<) ;  what  alares  had 
promised,  thar  faUU  aa  freedmen  {C.  1.  L.,  12SS,  urvot  vovit  liber 
tolra  iCJ.L.,  81«,  W.  81,  "  Krim)  k)v(U)  IriUrtiiu)  wlt{it) "), 
and  io  on.  The  different  act*  into  whieh  an  offering,  accordine  to 
the  circamstantiallT  detailed  Boman  ritnal,  is  to  be  dirided  (the 
tonHeraiio  being  fulSlled  onljr  by  the  solemn  dedicatio)  axe  also 
specified  on  dedicatoiy  ioscriptions  (see,  for  Instance,  amtaerart  or 
eoHMcrare,  OreL  2603,  and  Henx.  8124,  B128  ;  latdedieare,  C.  I.  L., 
i.  1169,  Hens.  702i,  Wil.  1782,  and  compare  Catnllui's  hunc  lueun 
tHi  dedioo  wnseeroque  JYiape,  fiagm.  2  api  Lachmann  and  Utlller ; 
for  dieare,  see  the  aara  lefge  Aibana  dicata  to  Vedioris  by  the 
ttnUiUflaliei,  0. 1.  L.,  L  807,  Orel  1287,  Wil.  101).  Not  exactly 
dodicstoty,  bnt  only  mentioning  the  origin  of  the  gift,  are  the  in- 
•ctiptions  on  the  pedestals  of  olforines  {iroBluimTa,  donaria)  out  of 
the  Dooty,  like  thoee  of  M.  Claudius  Uarcellns  from  Enna  (C.  I.  L., 
i.  630;  Wa  26,  "Sinnad  upU")  or  of  M.  Fulrioa  MoUlior,  the 
friend  of  the  poet  Enniua,  from  J'.tolia  {C.'T.  L.,  i.  634 ;  Orel 
6«2 ;  fTiL  S<<i,  and  SulliUino  delt  ItutUulo,  1889,  p.  8 ;  C.  /.  X., 
Ti  1807  J  "WO.  286,  "jBlolia  etjnl "  and  "  Ambracia  etvU  "] ;  they 
contain  only  the  name  of  the  dedicator,  not  that  of  the  dirinity. 
Of  th*  similar  offejings  of  h.  If  ummius,  already  mentioned,  two 
only  are  pijaerred  in  their  original  poetical  form,  the  Roman 
in  Satnmian  rerses  of  a  earmtn  triumpkaU  (C.  I,  L.,  L  641 ;  OreL 
683 ;  WiL  S7a)  and  that  found  at  Keate  iu  dactylic  hexametcra 
(C.  I.  L.,  L  642  ;  WiL  27t) ;  the  rest  of  them  contain  only  th« 
nam*  of  the  dedicant  and  the  datire  of  the  community  to  which 
they  were  destined  {C.  I.  L.,i.  and  Wil.  I.e.).  Of  a  peculiar  form 
b  the  reiy  ancient  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet,  now  at  Munich, 
probably  from  Rome,  where  two  aidila,  whose  names  are  giren  at 
the  beginning  as  in  the  other  donaria,  "  ncatna(m)  farti(m)  or 
[«e1  vicuma  jarti  Jpohma  (that  is,  JvoIUium)  dederi  (that  is, 
itdtrt)"  [0. 1.L.,L  187  ;  OreL  1433).  Many,  bnt  not  substantial, 
Tarieties  arise,  when  old  offerings  are  restored  (e.j.,  C.  I.  L  ,  I 
«S8,  832-OreL  2136,  and  WiL  48  ;  C.  I.  L.,  i.  803;  Henz.  6689, 
8122) ;  or  the  source  of  the  offering  («.;.,  dt  M^  C.  I.  X.,  L  1105 ; 
Henz.  6833a ;  ex  reditu  jiecunim,  ex  fobimonio  nu,  ex  ludie,  d* 
munere  iladiatario,  and  so  on) ;  or  the  motire  {exjueto,  ex  imferio, 
ex  vim,  ex  oraeulo,  numilu,  visa  moniti,  evmnio  admonitus,  and  the 
like),  or  the  person  or  object,  for  which  the  offering  waa  made 
(C.  I.  L.,L  188,  pro poplod  ;  i^iAem.  ept^.,  iL  p.  308, pro  treUboe ; 
pro  ee,  pro  ealule,  M  Jumorem  dtmiu  divinm,  kc.),  are  indicated ; 
or,  as  in  the  lituji  opemm  puUicorum,  the  order  of  a  magistrate 
((if  eenali  eenteiUia,  0. 1.  L.,  i.  680-tl  1306 ;  OreL  6361 ;  L  632- 
Ti  110 ;  OreL  21S6 ;  WiL  48 ;  deeuriimmn  deareto,  &cj,  and  the 
magiatrmtes  or  prints  peraons  executing  or  controlling  thti  work, 
the  place  where  and  the  time  when  it  waa  erected  jtre  added.  On 
all  these  details  the  indezea,  especially  that  of  Wil.  (iL  p.  876), 
giro  further  information.  The  objects  themselrea  which  are  offered 
or  erected  begin  to  be  named  only  in  the  later  period  joat  as  in  the 
tUM  eperum  vuMieorum  ("iojint  donum  aafU,"  C.  I.  L.,  L 
1167 ;  "jimum  fcwfm  "  C.  /.  L.,  L  1154 ;  "aram,"  O.  I.  L.,  L 
1488 ;  Orel  1486 ;  WiL  62 ;  O.  I.L.,i.  1109 ;  WO,  64) ;  in  the 
later  period  this  eostom  beoomes  more  frequent  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  obserre  that  all  kinds  of  offerings  uare  T«I7  Ireqitantly 
•Iso  been  adorned  with  poetry  >  aome  of  these  ainii<Ma  dedteatoria 
are  giren  by  Wa  142-161. 

S.  Btatnoa  to  mortals  whether  liring  or  after  ihdr  death  (bnt 
not  on  their  tombs),  with  Araorary  ineeripUoiu  ItituH  hmorarii), 
were  introduced  into  the  Boman  republic  after  the  Greek  model, 
and  onlr  at  a  compantiTely  late  date.  One  of  the  oVdast  inscrip- 
tions of  this  class  comee  from  Oreek  soil  and  is  itself  Greek  in 
form  (C.  J  L.,  L  633;  WiL  849),  "ItalieeiL.  Corrulium  Seipioium 
({.«.,  Aeiagenum)  hmorie  eaiusa,"  loet  and  of  not  quite  certain 
reading,  belonging  to  681  x.V.t>.  (193  B.a) ;  the  same  form  (in  the 
accnaatire)  appears  in  other  (Latin  or  Latin  and  Greek)  inscrip- 
tiona  from  Orsece  (0.  I.  £.,  \.  698-iiL  632  ;  WiL  1108  ;  C.  I.  £., 
iii  386  ;  Xp^em.  epigr.,  ir.  77  ;  compare  also  C.  I.  L.,L  687,  688 ; 
OreL  3038);  The  same  Greek  form  occurs  aUe,  curiously  enough, 
in  an  honorsry  inscription  of  the  sge  of  Constantine  (C7.  I.  £., 
I  1708 ;  wa  1227).  But  at  an  earlier  date,  at  the  end  of  the  6tb 
century  A,v.c.,  the  noble  house  of  the  Bcipios  had  already  intro- 
duced the  nae  of  poetical  elcgla,  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  eartni'wi 
MumvljaNa  in  Satumian  rerses  (from  the  6th  century  in  elegiac 
distichs).  Jl*  has  been  stated  abore,  they  were  added  to  the  short 
HtvH,  painted  only  with  minitiin  on  the  sarcophagi,  siring  the 
name  of  the  deoeaaed  (in  the  nominatire)  and  his  enmuan  offices 
(exduiirely),  which  were  copied  perhaps  from  the  well-known 
imaginee  preserred  in  the  atnum  oi  the  nonae  (C7.  /.  L.,  L  29  >;. ; 
QreL  660  eg. ;  WiL  637  <j. }  »n^  elsewhere).    They  hold;  b^  their 


contents,  an  intermediate  place  between  the  sepulchral  inscriptions^ 
to  which  they  belong  properly,  and  the  hofaorary  ones,  and  there* 
fore  are  rightly  stjl^  elogia.  What  ths  Scipios  did  thus  prirately 
for  themselTes  waa  in  other  caaes  done  pubUdy  at  a  period  nearlr 
as  early.  The  first  instance  preserred  of  such  a  usage,  of'  which 
Pliny  the  elder  qieaks  (fTuC.  Kat.,  xxxir.  |  17  JO.),  is  the  cele- 
brated eoltimna  roatrata  of  C  Dniliua,  of  which  only  a  copy  exiata, 
made  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Clandios  {C.  I.  L.,  L  195 
-rl  1300;  OreL  649;  WiL  809).  Then  follow  the  tfivia  in- 
scribed at  the  baae  of  public  works  like  tlie  Areua  Fabianta 
(C.  /.  X..  L  808,  607,  and  p.  278,  elog.  L-uL-  ri  1303,  1304; 
WiL  810),  or  of  statues  by  their  deecendants,  as  those  belonging 
to  a  aoerarium  itaniu  Aujuatm  ((7.  I.  L.,  L  clog,  ir.-ri  —  (7.  I.  X., 
ri  1310,  1311)  and  others  belonging  to  men  celebrated  in  politic* 
or  in  letters,  as  Scipio,  Hortansius,  Cicero,  kc,  and  found  in  Rom* 
either  on  marble  tablets  (C.  I.  X,  L,  riL-ziL  —  C.  I.  L.,  ri  1312; 
1279,  1283,  1271,  1273;  WiL  611-813)  or  on  busto  (C.  I.  L, 
L,  xr.-xix.-C.  I.  X.,  rL  1327,  1296,  1320,  1309,  1S2S,  1328; 
wa  818-«21;BeealsoC.XX.,L  40-ri  1280;  Wa  1101; and C./.X., 
L  831-ri  1278;  L  840-Ti  1323;  ri  1821,  1322,  where  T. 
(iuineti  seems  to  be  the  nominatire),  and  in  dirers  other  place* 
(Cf.  /.  X. ,  i ,  xiiL ,  xir. ;  Wa  61 4,  616).  This  custom  seems  to  bare 
been  resumed  by  Augustas  with  ■  political  and  patriotic  aim, 
praised  by  the  poet  Horace  (M.,  ir.  8,  18;  "iiteiea  noCit  marmora 
publieie,  per  mm  epiritue  et  vita  redit  bonit  poet  mortem  dueibve") ; 
for  he  adomea  his/ortiiit  with  the  statues  of  celebrated  men  from 
£neaa  and  Romulna  downwarda  ((7.  X  X.,  i,  xxir.,  xxr.,  xzrii, 
xxza  -  0.  I.  X,  ri  1272,  1308,  1316,  1818  ;  Wa  626,  828,  627, 
832),  and  other  towns  followed  his  example  (so  Pompeii,  C.  I.  X., 
L,  XX.,  xxa-WiL  822,  823;  Larininm,  0. 1.  L.,  L,  xxL,  WiL 
817;  Arretium,  C.  I.  X.,  i,  zxia,  zxria,  xxix.,  xxz.,  xxzl,' 
xxxia,  xxxir. -WiL  824,  625,  829-833).  All  these  elogia  nra 
written  in  the  nominatire.  In  the  same  war  in  the  colonies 
itatues  seem  to  hare  been  erected  to  their  fonndeis  or  other 
eminent  men,  aa  in  Aqoilei*  {O.  X  X.,  L  638 -r.  873,  Wa  850 ; 
compan  also  C.  I.  L.,  y.  882 ;  OreL  8827)  and  Lnna  (C  /.  X., 
L  639  -wa  661). 

Bnt  along  with  this  primitir*  and  genuine  form  of  ths  titultu 
htnoraritu  another  form  of  it,  eqniralent  to  the  de<tieatory  inscrip- 
tion, with  the  name  of  the  penon  honoured  in  the  datire,  begin* 
to  prerail  from  the  age  of  SnlU  onwards.  For  the  oldest  exsmple* 
of  this  form  seem  to  De  the  inscriptions  on  statues  dedicated  to  the 
dicUtor  at  Rome  (C.  I.  X,  i  584 -ri  1297;  OreL  667;  WiL 
1102a]and  at  other  placea  (Caieu  and  Clusium,  C.  X  X,  i  685, 
686  ;  WiL  11026,  c),  in  which  the  whole  aet  of  honoun  and  office* 
is  not  enumerated  ss  in  the  elogia,  but  only  the  honorte  preuentee  ; 
compare  also  the  inscription  belonging  to  about  the  same  date,  of 
a  jiuutor  urianue,  C.  I.  L.,L  638).  Within  the  Greek  prorince* 
alao,  at  the  same  period,  this  form  is  adopted  ^C.  X  X,  i  696  — 
ia  631;  Henz.  6294;  Wa  1104).  Bimilv  medications  were  offered 
to  Fompey  the  Great  (at  Anximnm  and  Clasium,  C.  I.  X,  i  615, 
818;  OreL  674;  WiL  1107)  and  to  his  legate  L.  Afruins  (at 
Bologna,  bnt  erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  Rpaniih  colony  Tslentia, 
C.  I.  X.,  L  601;  Henz.  6127  ;  Wa  1108)!  They  ere  snccoeded 
by  the  statues  raised  to  Cesar  (at  Boridum,  C.  I.  L.,  i  620 ; 
OreL  582  ;  Wa  1108L  and,  after  hi*  death,  <««tu  populi  Jtemant, 
in  rirtue  of  a  special  law,  at  Bome(C7. 1.  X.,  L  828-ri  872 ;  OreL 
688 ;  wa  877).  With  him,  as  i*  well  known,  dirina  honour* 
begin  to  be  paid  to  the  prineepe,  aran  during  life.     In  thia  sam* 
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sen,  /nscr.  JV<np.,  1984  ;  Heni.  6S47),  Marina  at  Cereata  Mariann, 
the  place  which  bears  hii  nsms  (Mommsen,  Ineer.  Neap,,  4487  ; 
wa  854).  Of  statues  erected  by  the  community  of  a  mnnieijdnm 
to  a  prirate  person,  that  of  L.  Popillias  Flaccns  at  Ferentinnm 
seems  to  be  the  oldest  example  (C  I.  X.,  i  1184 ;  Wa  656,  and 
his  note).  In  Rome,  Augnstus  and  hia  auccesson  in  this  way 
permitted  the  erection  of  (tatnca^  aspedally  to  triumpitUoree,  in 
th*  oaw/oro,  inclading  that  of  Augastoa  {O.  X  X.,  ri  1886 ;  OweL 
8187 ;  wa  834  ;  O.  I.  £.,  ri  1444  ;  Reni.  6448 ;  WiL  835)  and 
that  of  Trajan  (C.  I.  X.,  ri  1877 ;  Hern.  5478 ;  WiL  888 ;  ri. 
1649 ;  Henz.  6477  ;  Wa  689 ;  ir.  1549 ;  OreL  1388 ;  Wa  637  ; 
C.I.L.,  1685,  1688  ;  Wa  840) ;  and  thia  custom  lasted  to  a  lata 
period  (C.  I.  X.,  ri  1699  ;  Henz.  3674 ;  Wa  688),  as  is  shown  by 
the  statues  of  Symmachns  the  orator  (C.  X  X,  ri  1698,  1899; 
Oral.  1186,  1187;  WiL  641),  Clandian  the  poet  (C.  I.  X.,  ri 
1710;  Oral.  1182;  Wa  842),  Nicomachus  Flarianus  (C.  I.  X., 
Ti  1782,  1783;  OrcL  1188;  Henz.  6593;  WiL  845,  84Sa),  and 
many  other  eminent  men  down  to  Stilidio  (C.  X  X,  ri  1730, 
1731;  Oral.  1133,  1134  ;  Wa  648,  648a),  who  died  in  th*  year 
408.  In  similar  forms  an  conceired  the  exceedingly  numeroo* 
dedicationa  to  the  emperon  and  their  familiea,  in  which  the  name* 
end  titles,  according  to  the  differant  historical  nsriods,  areexhibittil, 
in  the  main  with  the  greatAt  ngularity.  They  an  specified  in 
detailed  indexes  by  Henzen  sti'I  Wilmanna,  as  well  as  in  each 
Tolom*  of  the  Corjue,     in  the  prtfTucu,  of  course^  tba  naage*  «( 
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the  endtal  wtn  •pcedQj'  imiUUd.  Parhijit  the  oldwt  ezunpla  of 
a  litufiu  taiurariuM  in  tha  form  of  tn  tlogtum  (liut  iu  the  datirii), 
*itii  til*  full  emu*  Aenonim  of  tha  panon  honourad,  U  a  Uliimit 
tram  Atheiu,  of  tha  Augiutan  iga  (C.  /.  ^,  iii.  S61 ;  Hanx.  <4Ma; 
Til.  112S);'tha  hononn  tra  net*  euumentad  in  cbrooologiul 
itdn',  bwijuiing  with  tha  lowaat ;  in  otber  inatanoa*  tha  hi^nt 
ii  pbeed  fint,  and  tha  othara  follow  in  order.*  In  tha  older 
iiam]de*  the  fbrmnla  "konorit  eatua,"  or  virtuHt  trgo  (HirwM, 
TsL  tL,  1871,  p.  <),  ia  added  at  tha  and,  aa  in  aii  inacription  of 
Ujtilena  belonging  to  the  conanl  of  thajraar  723  A.U.C.,  i.e., 
SI  B.C.  {C.  I.  L,  lii.  455;  Orel  4111;  Wil.  1104i);  the  aamc, 
aUueriated  (A.e.),  occnra  on  an  inacription  of  about  the  aame 
ig(  from  Cirta  in  Africa  (ff.  /.  i.,  viiL  7099  ;  WiL  2484). 
Shortlj  afterwaida  the  honour  of  a  atatna  became  aa  common  in 
the  Boman  wumieipia  aa  it  waa  in  Athena  and  other  Greek  citiee 
in  the  later  period.  £ach  province  furaisbee  nnmerona  examplei, 
partly  with  peculiar  forinuliB,  ou  vhich  the  indezea  of  'Wilmanna 
(]>.  678^  604  j;.)  may  be  conaulted.  Special  mention  may  be 
Bude  of  tha  nnmerooa  honorary  inaciiptiona  belonging  to  anrign, 
luMtrinm,  and  gtadUUaru ;  for  thoae  found  in  Kome  ae«  C.  J.  L.,  tL 
1W44-10U0. 

He  who  eiaeta  *  tempi*  or  a  pnblie  building,  oreonitmct*  a  mad, 
a  bridge,  aa  aqoedaet,  or  the  Iilie,  by  inacribing  bia  nam*  on  the 
«erk,  nonoura  liimaelf,  and,  aa  permuaion  to  do  a»  haa  to  be  given 
W  ^  ^blio  anthoritiea,  ia  alao  honoured  by  the  community, 
facrefore  tha  tUuli  opcrum  j^iMicanim,  though  in  form  onljr  abort 
aSdal  atatsmenta  (at  least  in  the  older  period)  of  the  origin  of 
the  work,  without  any  further  indicationa  aa  to  ita  character  and 
pmpoae,  partak*  of  the  atyle  of  the  older  hononry  inacriptiona. 
Of  ue  aneiant  and  almoat  unirenally  employed  method  of  erecting 
pabiie  bmUinga  by  meaaa  of  the  tocatio  emsoria  on*  monument  has 
|««aerTed  •om*  trace*  (i^ikem.  ^pt^.,  ii.  199).  Tha  oldest  inatauce 
*f  this  daaa  b  that  commemorating  the  restoration  of  th*  temple  of 
theOapitolin*  Jupiter,  begun,  after  it*  destructlun  by  fire  in  the  year 
171  (8S  B.C.),  by  Sulla  and  continued  five  yean  later  by  the  wall- 
bown  orator  and  poet  Q.  Lutatins  Catnlua,  bat  eompleted  only 
about  twenty  years  afterwarda.  Here,  after  th*  nam*  or  Catulus  in 
the  nondoalive  and  the  indication  of  the  aint^  ptrta  of  the  build- 
iBf  (aa,  for  example,  tubttnutumm  ti  tahvlarium)  follows  thp 
numn  formula  (U  t(enati)  a^tnUniia)  facivndum  eoeravii  eitUmqw 
Kshmf  ((7.  /.  L.,  L  69S-vi.  1314  ;  Orel.  SI,  3287  ;  WiL  700). 
with  flia  aame  formula  the  pnetor  U.  Colpumius  Piao  Fruo  (of 
ahoot  th*  aame  period)  dedicated  an  unknown  building  [C.  I.L.,  i 
194  -TL  1276).  restored  afterwards  by  Trajan.  On  a  work  executed 
\j  the  eolUfiun  tribunorum  plMt  (C.  /.  £. ,  i.  693  -  vi.  1299  ;  WiL 
787),  p«rii>pa  tha  publio  streets  witiiin  the  town,  the  sum  employed 
far  it  la  alao  inscribed.  Pivciwly  aimilar  ia  the  oldest  inscription 
ef  on*  of  the  bridges  of  Kome,  the  ^ion<s  cUi  quaUro  eapi,  still 
fneerred,  though  partly  restored,  on  its  originsl  site,  whidi  com- 
nmantea  ita  builder,  the  tribune  of  the  year  892  (63  I.a),  L. 
rafaridns  (C.  /.  L.,  i.  800-tL  1306 ;  OreL  60;  WiL  788) ;  it  waa 
natond  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  1S3  (21  B.a).*  On  privately 
metsd  bnudings  the  fonnder  after  his  name  puts  a  aimple  /ceil  (ai 
tlao  on  aepolchral  inacriptiona) ;  ao,  nosaibly,  did  Fompey,  when  be 
Uicated  his  theatre  aa  a  temple  of  Venua  Victriz  and,  on  Cicero'a 
darcr  advioe,  as  Yam  and  Tiro  had  it  from  Cicero  himself,  in- 
aoibed  on  it  costixt  (not  leriium  or  terUo)  (ae«  Gelliua^  Aed  Alt. , 
z.  1).  So  Agripia,  when  he  d*dicat*d  his  Pantheon  in  the  year 
TO  (37  M.c\  inscribed  on  it  only  th*  .wonta  JT  Jgrifpa  L.f. 
•M.  UrtimmfeeU  [C.  I.  L.,  vi.  896;  OreL  84;  WiL  731),  aa  all  who 
vJHl  th*  Btamal  City  know.  OiF  municipal  ezamplea  it  will  be 
aaOdeBt  to  nam*  thoae  of  tha  majeatio  tempi*  of  Cora  {C.  LL.,1. 
1149-llSO ;  'WL  722,  728),  of  Ferantinam,  with  the  meainiementa 
gfth*  fbondation  (C.  I.  L.,  \.  1181-1168;  Wa  708),  of  the  walls 
awitawais  at  Adanum  (C.  7.  £.,  L  1230;  OreL  668;  Henz.  6683; 
WiL  6M),  of  th*  th*atre,  amphitheatre,  hatha,  and  othor  atmctuiea 
it  Pompaii  {O.  I.  L.,  L  U46,  1247,  1261, 1252 ;  Orel.  2418,  3294  ; 
Hem.  616S ;  WiL  780,  1899-1901).  At  Alatrium  a  munificent 
citizen  giva*  an  enoineration  of  a  number  rfwork*  azeouted  by  him 


in  the  period  of  th*  Gracchi,  in  his  native  town  ("Asm  mm  vi/tra 
taiala  tmU  i»  ankKu  lenietUia  faattida  coiravit,"  C.  I.  L.,  L  1166 ; 
OreL  SS9S ;  Wa  706) ;  and,  mora  than  a  bentuir  later,  the  aame  ia 
daoa  at  Caitini*,  a  small  Spaniah  town  near  Malaga,  by  a  rich 
weaaa  ICLL.ii.  19S6 ;  WiL  746).  Military  works,  *z*cnt*d  by 
*oldian^  **peeiallT  fraquent  in  the  Danubian  prorinoea,  Africa, 
Goaiaay,  and  Britain,  give,  in  this  way,  manifold  and  circiun- 
ataatial  infoniiation  as  to  tha  military  adminiatration  of  tha 
BomanaL     On  a  column  found  near  th*  bridge  OT*r  th*  Uinho  at 

i idled  to  a  laif*  aamb*  •<  aMnBents,  far*  rise  t* 
inplllnl  taboan  of  Borxkad  (IM  tf.,  (Ik  timnUUm 
be  eouol  I.  Bnrtahtau,  (Mwrm,  It.  p.  lOI  if.> 


I  tke  ^iiliJlliiii  af  tb* 


<  ne  ekanctw  If  aa  •'er<»  H  aenmad  hi  a  ipeelal  ngr  br  the  iBMrjplIoai  oa 
pbtf  aickai,  Meh  aa  tbat  of  Aaaeetas  on  tb*  veh  of  ftua  la  nadiDoat, 
I  tnm  ika  ymr  741  (»  a*)  (O  ^.T,  t.  7tn  jOitL  <M),  aadtbo  ilmlW  «m 


. (I*  IWMa)  (C  /.  i.,  T.  7817)  of  Iba  TOar  7«7  0  B.C.),  *klA 

rat,  m.  I IM)  raoofdo,  and  tboia  of  the  other  a 


tUmy  iOmlMUL  ^at^iA.  |  ISf)  raooida, and  thoae  of  the  othor  empoien  at  Boom, 
if  aMl>  [■ii  lliil  III  dendla^  the  oooqairTor  of  Britata  {CI.C  tL  MO,  ni; 
OiA  n»7*ll-  ■<*)>  wuh  the  aletaee of  klaaalf  eat  Ma  <ama^  a*««  b* 


Aqua  naria,  (h*  modem  Charaif  In  oor<l<«ni  Portngal,  ten  com-' 
muuitiea  inscribed  their  uaines,  probablj  aa  eontributor*  to  th« 
work,  with  thoae  of  the  euiperors  (Vrapanao  and  his  Bona),  th* 
imp*rial  legal*  of  the  province,  the  legate  of  the  legion  stationedin 
Spain,  the  imperial  procurator,  and  the  name  of  the  legion  itself 
(C.  I.  L.,  iL  2477  ;  Wil.  803) ;  and  aimilarly,  with  the  nam*  of 
Tnu*n,  on  the  famous  bridge  over  the  Ta^  at  Alcantara,  in 
Spaniah  Estremadura,  th*  name*  of  th*  ntvimcipia  frovineim  LuH- 
tanUt  Mit  eonlata  qum  opiupontU  fer/tetrunt  are  inacribed  {C.I.L., 
ii  769-762;  OreL  161,162;  WiL  804). 

Aa  in  aom*  of  the  already-mentioned  inscriiitions  of  public  work* 
the  meanuament*  of  th*  worlc  to  which  they  refer  (espedallv,  *• 
may  be  snppoaad,  in  th*  caa*  of  works  of  great  eztent,  such  a* 
walla  of  towns  or  linea  of  fortification,  like  the  walia  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninna  Piua  in  Britain]  are  indicated,  ao  it  earlv  became  a 
cuatom  in  tha  Eoman  reimblio  to  note  on  ntilettona  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  road  and,  eapeciaUy  at  the  extremities  of  it  and 
near  larce  towns,  the  distaucea.  Bo  iu  the  val  di  Diana  in  Lucaiiia 
P.  Popilin*  Lnnas,  the  consul  of  the  year  622  (132  B.a),  at  the  end 
of  a  road  built  by  him,  aet  up  the  miliarium  PopUiamm  (C.  I:  L., 
L  661 ;  OreL  8808 ;  WiL  797),  which  ia  a  general  e/e^'um  to  himself 
in  which  he  apeaka  in  the  first  person  (eiam  ftai  ai  JUfio  ad 
Capuam,  kc ).  One  of  the  aingl*  mi7tarta  aet  up  by  him  u  also 
prcaerved  (&  /.  £.,  L  660;  Henz.  7174if ;  WiL  808),  which containa 
only  his  name  and  the  nnmber  of  milea.  In  the  aame  brief  style 
ar*  conceived  tha  other  not  very  frequent  republican  mt2taria  found 
in  Italy  (C.  /.  L.,  I  636-637 ;  Henz.  5348 ;  WiL  667  ;  C.  I.  L.,  I 
640 ;  Hens.  6360,  6226 ;  WiL  807  ;  O.  I.  L.,  i  668,  669 ;  Henz.  6368; 
wa  808  ;  C.  I.  L.,  i.  661;  Henz.  6180;  WiL  811 ;  C.  I.  L.,  L  683; 
WiL  812)  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  (Uommsen,  /.  S:,  6344; 
wa  813),  end  alao  the  even  more  rare  specimens  from  the  provinoe* 
(from  Asia— a  L  L.,  i.  667-ia  479,  Wa  826,  C.  I.  L.,  L  623- 
iiL  462,  WiL  827;  from  Spain— C. /.  i^,  L  1484-1486-a  4»2»- 
4926,  4966,  WiL  828,  820).  Augustus  inscribed  on  each  mileaton* 
on  his  road  acroes  Spain  "  a  BmU  ot  Jatio  Augv$b>  ad  Oeaamim  " 
(&;.,  C.  /.  £.,  a  4701 ;  Wa  882),  aaudius  on  thoae  of  a  nwd  in 
Upper  Italy  founded  by  his  father  Drusua  "viam  Claudiam 
Auguilam  quam  Drunu  pater  Alpilnu  Mia  palrfacUt  dtrmtavl 
mttnit  a6  Altino  (or  a  jtvmfiu  Pado)  ad  fiumm  Samnium'' 
(C.  I.  L.,  V.  8003,  8003;  OreL  648,  708;  Henz.  6400;  WiL  818;r 
The  later  mUeetones  vary  greatly  in  form,  but  all  contain  most 
precious  and  not  yet  nearly  ezhaiuted  materials  for  andent  geo- 
graphy and  topography ;  in  the  volumea  of  the  Corptu  they  ar* 
taken  together  nndw  the  apecial  head  ei'si  publiem  (and  her*  and 
thors  prirntm)  at  th*  *nd  of  *ach  chapter. 

A  aimilar  character,  resulting  bom  the  combination  of  a  mere 
authentic  record  with  the  peciuiar  form  of  the  honorary  inscrip- 
tion, belongs  to  the  kindrea  olasaes  of  interiplioiu  ef  til*  aquodud* 
and  of  the  dilTersnt  boundary-tlon**.  The  aquednot*  of  Bom*  u* 
known  to  have  their  origin  in  remote  antiquity;  bat  no  inacriptiona 
belonnng  to  them,  ao  fi^  as  has  been  as  yet  aiacorered,  go  iarthor 
back  uian  to  the  age  of  Augustus.*  The  large  dedicatory  inacrip- 
tiona of  the  celebrated  aqneducta  of  Rome  (as  the  Aqua  llarcia, 
Tepuhs  and  Julia,  C  /.  X.,  vi  1244-1246,  OreL  61-63,  WU.  766 ; 
the  Viigo,  C.  /.  L.,  vi.  1363,  Ot«L  708,  Wa  768 ;  the  CUudia, 
etc,  C.  /.  L.,  vi  1366-1868,  Orel  64-66,  Wa  764)  have  quit* 
the  character  of  honorary  inacriptiona,  while  the  various  eippt  t*r- 
minaltt,  which  mark  the  ground  bdoncing  to  the  aqueduct,  show 
the  giaateat  analogy  to  the  mileatonei  {*.g.,  C.  I.  L.,  vi  124Sa-f ; 
Henz.  6635,  6686  ;  Wa  776-779).  The  other  Italian  and  pro- 
vincial varietiea  cannot  be  apocdfied  here.  Of  boundary-atonea,  or 
appi  farmtnalw,  aome  very  ancient  specimen*  have  been  preaarved. 
To  the  age  preceding  the  Seooad  Fuiie  War  belong  two,  found  at 
Venusia  and  erected  by  municipal  magistrates  (CJ.  L.,  i  186, 186; 
OreL  3627,  3628  ;  WiL' 863) ;  tney  give  a  abort  reUtion  of  a  decree, 
by  which  certain  localitiea  were  declared  to  be  aacred  or  public 
("aK<  aoervm  axA  nwilicpm  looom  est").  Then  follow  tha  eifi//< 
Oraakani,  by  which  Gain*  Graochua  and  hie  two  coUeagnea,  ns 
(rei  nW  agrit  iudicandi*  adttgntmdi*,  meaaured  the  agtr  Campanus, 
for  its  division  among  th*  pleh*.  Th*y  contain  th*  namee  of  the 
tra  viri  in  the  nomioativ*,  and  in  addition,  on  th*  to^  th*  Una* 
and  angles  of  the  eordto  and  dtetmunuu,  according  to  the  nlea  of 
the  o^'mmaorM,  or  the  boundary  linea  between  the  a^.pt<Mtcui 
and;)ri«a(tu((7. /.  Z^,  L  663-666;  Henz.  6464 :  Wa  869-861). 
From  tha  age  of  Sulla  we  atill  have  various  boundary-stones  giving 
the  Una  of  demarcation  between  different  oommnnitiee  (between 
Fanum  afid  Piaanmm— C.  I.  L.,  i  688,  OreL  670,  Wa  861 ; 
b*tw*ea  Ateste,  Yicetia,  and  Patayiam— C.  J.  Z.,  L  647-640, 
OraL  8110,  Henz.  6114,  6116,  Va  866,  866).  To  the  town  of 
Rom*,b*long  the  Itrmiui  ripu  TiUri*  {0. 1.  Z.,  i  608-614-Ti 
1234a-<),  beginning  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  Urvmi  of  th* 
pomarium  m  Claudius  and  Veapaaiaa  aa  oenaora,  and  of  the  aef- 
legium  aumirum  under  Hadrian  (C.  I.  J-,  vL  1231-1283;  OreL 
710,  811  ;  wa  843,  844),  while  oUiera,  of  the  consula  of  the  year 
4  A.D.    {C.I.L.,   vi  1263;  OreL  8260;  Wa  866).  of  Anguatn< 

« lee  tha  raaaal  Importam  watt  et  B.  Laaelaid,  OiaiiariterfJI^  aaWaa  laHnit, 
k  aofiM  «  fH  acf aadMH,  Ac.  Boaas,  18M  wrr 
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(C.  7.  A,  Ti  12eS;  Hanz.  UBS;  Vu.  862),  ke.,  iliow  tba  bonndaTr 
batwMn  the  agtr  ptiilicut  and  prlvaius.  With  timilar  objects 
boundozy-^tonea  vera  erected  by  the  emperors,  or,  under  their 
authority,  by  magistratea,  mostly  military,  in  the  reet  of  Italy  alao 
(as  in  Capua — Mommaes,  /.  y.  8590,  Orel  3683,  "Wii.  858  ;  at 
Pompeii-^7.^.  2311,  Wil.  86i)  and  in  the  provinces  (as  in  Syria — 
C.  J.  £.,  iii.  183 ;  in  UaceJonia— C  /.  L.,  liL  iH  ;  in  Dalmatia — 
C.  I.  L.,  m.  2883  ;  in  Africa^C.  /.  £.,  Tiii  7084-90,  8211,  8288, 
10803, 10838,  Vra  869,  870 ;  in  Spain— C.  7.  L.,  ii.  2849,  2918, 
Wil.  871 — where  the  pratum  of -a  Irgion  is  divided  from  the 
territory  of  a  munieipium  j  in  Gaul — W5.  867  ;  in  Germany,  in  the 
column  lately  found  at  Uiltenberg  on  the  Main,  Bonner  Jdhrbtchtr, 
vol.  Ixir.,  1878,  p.  46,  &c.).  The  recent  attempt  to  combine  under 
some  boundary  system  the  numerous  stones  found  in  Britain  on 
military  buildinss,  aa  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  in  diven  oulra, 
which  mdicata,  the  centurim  of  legions  and  cohorts  employed  in  the 
work  and  its  measurements  as  executed  by  them,  has  been  finally 
refuted  by  Mr  Clayton  (in  the  Ardiaologia  JEliana,  1880).  Private 
grounds  Ipedaturtt)  were  unfrequently  marked  off  by  terminal  cipfL 
To  this  class  of  titvH  must  be  added  also  the  curious  inscrip- 
tions incised  upon  the  steps  of  Roman  circuses,  theatres,  and  amphi- 
theatres (see  Hubner,  Annali  delV InatiixUo  archsoloffico,  vol.  zxviii., 
1856,  p.  62  aq.,  and  vol.  zxxi.,  1869,  p.  122  <;.),  as,  for  instance, 
upon  tuose  of  the  Coliseo  at  Kome  (C  7.  L,,  vL  1796, 1-37;  compare 
B.  Lanciani,  BulleUino  archeologico  municipaU,  1881). 

4.'  Wa  now  come  to  the  last  clau  of  tittUi,  viz.,  those  which  in 
tiia  CSffrpuj  are  arranged,  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  under  tha 
head  of  Instrumsnium.  By  this  very  comprehensive  term  are 
dasifltated  objects'  which  vary  greatly  «mong  themselves,  but 
whuh  are  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  fall  within  any  of  the 
classes  of  titvli  described  bef  orv,  or  the  class  of  the  inilrumnUa  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word, — the  laws,  fcc.  The  tituli  of  the  instm- 
neiUum  embrace  movable  objects,  destined  for  publio  and  private 
nse,  knd  illustrate  almost  every  aide  of  the  life  of  the  andant  BomansL 
As  systematic  treatment  of  them  is  hardly  possible,  ■  nmpla  ana- 
meration  only  of  their  different  classes  can  be  given,  without  cit- 
ing special  examples.  The  first  species  of  them  is  metrological, 
comprehending  the  inscriptions  on  measures  and  weights.  The 
gold  and  silver  plate  used  in  the  best  Soman  housos  was  also  always 
marked  with  a  note  of  its  weight, — as  is  seen,  for  iustan!»,  on  the 
different  objects  belonging  to  the  Hildesheim  find  (see  Berma^  ilL, 
18(8,  J.  469  «7.  ;  Phtiologm,  xxviii.,  1869,  p.  SS9),  the  Corbridga 
lana  ui  Northumberland  House  (C.  I.  L.,  viL  1268),  and  many 
Others.  A  second  species  is  formed  by  the  teuerm,  tokens  or  marks, 
mostly  in  bronze,  bone,  and  ivory,  but  also  earthen,  of  which  the 
moat  interesting  are  the  ao-called  iaaerm  gladiatoria,  little  staves 
of  bone  with  holes  at  the  top,  and  with  names  of  slaves  or  freod- 
men  and  consular  dates  upon  them,  the  relstion  of  which  to  the 
munem  gladiatoria  is  by  no  means  certain  (sea  C.  I,  L,,  L  717  s;., 
and  Eiitoer,  IfonattberichU  der  Bert.  Akad.  der  Wittntehafltn, 
1867,  p.  747  fq.,  Reviu  archiologique,  vol  xvi.,  1888,  p.  469  tq,,  and 
ISpliti)^,  m.  203).  The  other  circular  (stKra  of  ivory  or  bone,  with 
emblems  and  short  inscriptions,  partly  Greek  end  liatin,  may  with 
lucre  confidence  be  attributed  to  the  ludi  tesmiei  (see  Henzen, 
Annali  delf  InatUuto  arditologico,  vol  xx.,  1848,  p.  273  >;.,  ami 
ToL  xxii,  1850,  p.  357  tq.)  and  to  other  ludi ;  but  the  uses  of 
manjr  of  tiiem  remain  ver^  uncertain.  A  third  species  is  that  of 
inscriptions  carved,  inscribed,  painted,  or  Btam]}ed  upon  Torious 
matenala,  raw  or  man'ufactured,  for  trade  or  hoosehola  nse.  Such 
are,  W  begin  with  the  moat  solid  and  heavy,  the  inscriptions 
carved  or  painted  on  masses  of  stone,  mostly  columns,  in  the  quar- 
ries, and  preserved  either  on  the  rocks  themselves  in  the  quarries 
or  on  the  roughly  hewn  blacks  transported  totiie  Koman  emporium 
on  the  Tiber  bank.  Curious  specimens  of  the  first  kind  are  pre- 
served in  Lebanon,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  near  Ha<lrian's 
Wall  and  elsewhere ;  on  the  second  msy  be  consulted  a  learned 
treatise  by  Padre  L.  Bruzza  ("  Iscrizioni  dei  marmi  grezzi,"  in  the 
Annali  delV  IneUivto  archeologico,  vol.  xlii.,  1870,  p.  106-204). 
Of  a  kindred  character  are  the  inscriptious,  mostly  stamped  or 
engraved  is  the  mould,  of  pigs  of  silver,  bronze,  and  lead  (and 
pewter),  foond  in  the  Boman  mines  in  Spain  and  England  (see 
HUbner,  "Bomische  Bleigruben  in  Britannien,"  in  Mheinitehee 
ilaseumfar  Fhilologie,  vol  xi.,  1867,  p.  347  s;.,  and  0. 1.  Z.,  vii. 
p.  820  «;.  ;  A.  Way,  Areheilogical  Journal,  vol  xvi,  1869,  p.  23, 
and  vol  xxiiL,  1866,  p.  j63).  A  fourth  species  of  tUuli  of  this  class 
is  strictly  related  to  the  military  institutions  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Many  of  the  weapons  an  marked  with  the  names  of  the  bearer  and 
of  the  military  corjis  to  which  he  belonged, — so,  for  example,  the 
buckles  of  their  shields  (see  HUbner,  "  Bomische  Schildbucka)," 
in  ArcJiSologixA^pigraphiedie  Mittkeilungen  aut  Oatemich,  vol.  ii , 
1878,  p.  105  sff.  ;  by  far  the  best  extant  specimen  is  the  umbo  of 
a  legionsry  soldier  of  the  eighth  legion  found  ic  the  Tyne  neai 
South  Shields,  C.  7.  i^,  vii  495),  ana  sometimes  the  swords,  as 
that  of  Tiberius  from  Mainz  (now  m  the  British  Museum,  see 
Banner  tFinekelnumneprogramm  of  1848).  The  leaden  glandee 
nsad  by  ihi/undiioree,  the  slingcrs,  in  ths  Roman  army  bear  curious 
historical  inssriptioni  (aae  C.  £  J,.,i.  tt%  sj.,  and,  on  ths  ^nastioa 


of  the  antbsntieity  of  mu>j  of  tbam,  mnch  disoamd  of  kta,  6«ig^ 
Bonner  JaKriOeher,  Toia.  It.,  Ivi,  1875,  p.  I  *?.,  and  Zangemeistsr, 
Uonateberiehtt  der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wieeenseha/ten,  1876, 
p.  466,  1878,  p,  86  «f . ;  BulleUino  delF  InetUuio  archeologico,  1877, 
p.  172,  1879,  p.  190  •}.).  Special  mention  must  be  made  also  of 
the  leaden  seals  or  marks,  evidently  of  militai j  origin  (perhaps  to 
be  borne  by  the  soldiers  as  a  countersign),  which  have  been  »>und 
in  many  parts  of  England,  but  nowhere  else  as  vat  ((7.  7.  L. ,  vii 
1269;  Epkcm.  epigr.,  iii  p.  144,  318,  iv.  p.  209).'  Of  the  highest 
interest  sre  the  manifold  productions  of  the  Somas  tile  and  brick 
kilns.  Kext  to  the  tiles  with  consular  dates  made  at  Veleia 
(<7.  7.  L.,  i  777  foil.),  thoae  signed  «-ith  the  name  of  legions  or 
other,  militaiy  corps,  and  employed  in  the  varioua  military  build- 
ings of  these,  are  especially  worthy  of  mention  ;  they  form  an  im- 
portant chapter  in  every  geographical  part  of  the  Corpus.  But 
private  peraons,  too,  especuliy  the  ricn  landed  proprietors,  and 
afterwards  the  emperors  and  tlieir  kinsmen,  kept  large  Jigtilinm, 
and  their  manufactures — tiles  of  every  descnptios  and  other 
earthenware — were  spread  over  the  Boman  empire. '  The  different 
sorts  of  earthen  Teasels  and  lamps,  the  fragments  of  which  are 
found  in  great  quantities  wherever  Boman  settlements  occurred,  are 
arranged  at  the  end  of  each  volume  of  the  Corpue.  But  a  scientific 
inquiry  into  their  origin,  sge,  and  employment,  difficult  on  account 
of  the  enormous  and  always  increabing  maas  of  the  extant  remains, 
bos  not  yet  been  undertaken,  the  small  works  of  Froehuer  {^Ineerip' 
tionee  terra,  eoetee  vaeorum,  Gottingcn,  1858)  and  Schuermans 
{Siglet figuline,  Brussels,  1867)  being  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
On  Boman  lanms  and  their  inscriptions  the  accurate  catalogue  of 
the  Tienna  collection  by  Kenner  ("  Die  antikeu  Thoulampen  des 
K.  K.  Uiinz-  nnd  Antiken-Cabisetes  und  der  K.  E.  Ambraaer 
Sammlung,"  is  the  Arthiv  /Or  Sunde  Sttcrrtiehiechcr  Geachichts- 
otullen,  vol.  xz.,  Tienna,  1868)  may  be  consulted  with  adrautage.' 
But  a  good  beginning  to  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  question  has 
been  made  by  an  accnrate  exploration  of  the  chief  deposit  of  thosa 
fragments,  the  Monte  teetaceio  at  Bome,  by  Dressel  ("Bicercha 
sul  Monte  testaccio,"  in  ■  the  Annali  delV  Jnaiiiuio  archeologico, 
vol.  i,  1878,  p.  118-192).  Inscriptions  sre  found  cm  variouK 
classes  of  vesaela,  painted  (as  the  consular  dates  on  the  large  dolia 
for  wine  6il,  ka.,  see  Schone  C.  I.  L.,  iv.  p.  171  eg.,  and  Extern.' 
epigr.,  L  p.  160  ».),  stamped  on  the  clay  when  still  wet  or  in  tha 
mould,  and  scratcned  in  the  clay  when  dry,  like  those  on  the  walla 
of  ancient  buildings  in  Pompeii,  Rome,  and  other  places  of  anti- 
quity. Like  the  corresponding  Greek  ware,  they  contain'  chiefly, 
pamas  of  the  maken  or  the  merchants  or  the  o«*ner8,  and  can  bo 
treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  only  when  brought  together  in  ono 
large  collection,  inasmuch  ai^  Jt)esides  being  made  in  many  local 
potteries,  thay  were  exported  principally  from  some  places  in  ItA^ 
(<t.jr.,  Arezzo)  snd  Spain,  in  nearly  every  direction  throughout 
northern  and  western  Knrope,  the  conntnea  outside  the  Roman 
frontiers  not  excluded.  Yenels  and  ntensils  of  glass  and  of  metal 
(gold,  silver,  and  especially  bronze)  were  also  exported  from  Italy 
on  a  large  scale,  as  is  being  more  snd  more  taadily  recognised  even 
by  those  antiquaries  who  formerly  were  wont  to  sasume  a  local 
origin  for  oil  bronze  finds  made  in  the  north  of  Europe.  These 
utensils,  ornaments,  and  other  objects  made  of  precious  metals  (such 
as  cups,  spoons,  mirrors,  jSbula,  rings,  gems),  not  unfrequently 
bear  Latin  inscriptions.  On  the  very  ancient  silver  and  bronza 
ca&ats,  for  holding  valoabla  articles  of  tha  female  toilet,  which 
have  Iwen  fotind  at  Prseneste,  ore  inscribed,  in  addition  to  tho 
names  of  tlie  artist  snd  of  the  donor,  occurring  once,  the  nsmes  of 
the  persons  in  the  mythical  representstions  engraved  upon  them 
{C.  I.  L.,  i  64-60,  1600,  1601 ;  Jordan,  Xriiiecke  BeUrSge  tur 
Oeachiehte  der  laleiniechen  Spraehe,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  8  «;.).  In  the 
ancient  vtMoHheAjumApollinarct,  naarVicarello  is  Tuscany,threa 
silver  cups  have  been  found  with  circumstantial  itineraries  "a  Gadee 
(sic)  toque  Bomam"  engraved  upon  them,  evidently  gills  to  the 
divinity  of  tha  bat&  for  recovered  health  presented  by  travellera 
from  the  remote  ci^  named  (Henzen  6210).  Similar  is  the  Budge 
Cup,  found  in  Wiftdiire  and  preserved  at  Alnwick  Castle,  whick 
contains,  engraved  in  bronze,  an  itinerary  along  some  Boman  ato- 
tioni  in  the  north  of  England  (C  7.  Z. ,  vii.  1291).  The  inscriptions 
of  thaHlldesheim  silver  find  and  others  of  a  similar  character  have 
been  already  mentioned ;  and  many  examples  might  be  rnume- 
nted  besides.  On  the  ancient  gl;:as  ware  and  tne  inscriptions 
on  it  ths  splendid  Works  of  Deville  (Hietoire  dt  Fart  de  la  terrerit 
dani  Tanttquiti,  Paris,  1873)  and  Froehner  (7a  verrerw  antique, 
deieription  de  la  collection  Charvet,  Paris,  1879)  may  b«  consulted  ; 
on  the  Christian  glasses  that  of  Gap'ucci  (I'ttri  omaii  dijlgure  in 
on  trovttti  nei  etmiteri  dei  erieliani  primitivi  ii  JZoma,  Borne, 
1858).  The  last  species  of  tituli  is  formed  by  the  stamps  them- 
selves with  which  the  inscriptions  on  many  of  the  olgocts  already 
named  are  produced.  They  era  mostly  of  bronze,  snd  contain 
names ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  sort  of  objects  were  marked 
with  them,  as  scarcely  any  article  stamped  with  a  still  existing 
stamp  has  bean  fonno.  Amongst  the  materials  stomped  leather 
also  IS  to  be  mentioned.  One  class  only  of  stamps  disars  widely 
liom  the  last,— the  •«dJ«t('  ibuspa,  engnved  mostly  on  otsatite'. 
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(or  niiiiUr  itonat),  and  containing  nraedia*  agmiiiit  iiietsu  of  th« 
ejti,  to  lie  •tampad  on  the  gUu  bovla  in  vhich  each  nmediae 
«en  Bold^  or  on  the  medicament*  thenueWei  (we  Grotefend,  IX4 
SUmpil  dtr  TSmixhm  AugmdnU  gaammtU  und  trklSrt,  Gottingen, 
18<7  ;  nnce  its  publintion  inanj  new  example*  hare  come  to  light). 
IT.  The  other  great  claa*  of  inscription*  *bore  referred  to,  the 
uiitnimnta  or  Ugu,  the  lav*,  deed*,  be,  preaarred  generallr  on 
metal  and  stone,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  have  to  M  considered 
chiefly  with  regard  to  their  content* ;  their  form  i*  not  regulated 
hj  inch  constant  rule*  •*  that  of  the  tituli,  ao  far  a*  may  be 
is&mvi  from  the  atate  of  completenee*  in  vhich  they  hare  Men 
praerred.  The  mle*  for  each  ipecial  ela**  therefore,  though, 
generally  ipeaking,  maintained — a*  was  to  be  expected  ol  Roman 
institutions — with  remarkable  eteadinee*  from  the  earlieet  time* 
de>n  to  a  late  period,  must  be  baaed  npon  a  oompreheneir*  Tiew 
of  all  the  example*,  including  tho*e  preterred  by  ancient  writers, 
tid  not  in  the  monumental  form.  These  documents  are,  as  a  mle, 
incised  on  bronxe  plates  (only  some  private  act*  are  preaarrad  en 
wood  and  lead),  and  therefore  hare  their  peculiar  form  of  wiittng, 
sbbreriition,  interpunction,  kc,  as  ha*  been  already  explained. 
A  complete  collection  of  these  monuments,  although  projected  by 
many  workers  in  the  field  of  Koman  jurispmdenoe  from  Antonin* 
An^putinus  domiwai'da,  has  not  yet  been  made.  The  older  Roman 
lin  ara  now  collected,  in  tnutworthy  texts,  in  the  Curpiu,  ToL 
i. ;  of  the  documents  belonging  to  the  later  period  a  rery  compro- 
heniire  though  not  quite  complete  $iillogt  is  giren  in  the  late 
limentrd  C.  U.  Bmna's  ForUajurit  Jiomani  aiitiqui  (Tubingen,  Oh 
sd,  187t). 

1.  Among  the  earliest  occasions  for  committing  to  writing  agree- 
nniti,  whicn  may  he  ani<poeed  to  have  been  originally  Terbal  only, 
nut  certainly  be  reckoned  international  transactions  {leges  faderit 
a/xdmi).  At  the  head  of  the  proae  reconla  written  in  the  Latin 
language  we  find  the  Ireatioa  of  alliance  of  Tullus  Hostiliu*  with 
the  Sabini  (Dionysius  Holic,  iii.  SS),  of  Serrius  Tullius  with  the 
Utini  (Dionysiui,  ir.  2S ;  Festns,  p.  189  ;  this  was,  partly,  at  the 
Bme  time,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  the  oldest  document  of  the 
Hcred  class),  of  the  second  Taniuinius  with  Gabii  (Dionytius,  It. 
a ,  Fektus,  epil ,  p.  8<).  They  are  followed,  in  the  oldest  re- 
snlilican  period,  by  the  celebrated /noicro  with  Cartilage,  so  mnch 
ducnssed  o(  late ;  bj  the  pacts  of  Sp.  Caarius  Tecellinus  with  the 
latini«r  the  year  2(1  (4)3  B  c),  which  Cicero  seem*  to  have  (een 
Mil  in  the/orum  behind  the  nalra,  written  on  a  bropze  column  {Pro 
Hallo,  23,  U ;  see  also  Livy,  iL  38 ;  Festns,  p.  16^;  and  Jlomni- 
•en's  StMitche  FotxhutigtH,  ii.  p.  163  iq.) ;  and  by  th*  fadvt 
AtiutifMm  of  310  (444  B.C.)  mentioned  by  Livy  (ir.  7).  Of  all 
these  documents  nothing  has  been  preeerved  in  en  authentic  form, 
nre  seme  few  wonls  quoted  from  them  by  the  ancii?nt  grammariana 
Ofone/adut  only  is  there  a  fragment  itiU  in  existence,  relating  to 
the  Osean  eiritas  libera  Bantla  (C.  I.  L,,l  197) ;  it  was  drawn  up 
between  (21  and  (31  (IS3  and  123  B.O.),  and  contains  the  elaiuula 
tt  the  fiaius,  which  was  written  in  Latin  and  in  Oscan.  On 
acconut  of  this  peculiar  circnmstance,  th*  document  gave  oocaaion 
to  Kleuze,  and  afterward*  to  Uomniaen,  to  resume  (for  the  sake  of 
Keman  jurisprudence,  in  the  first  instance)  inquiry  into  the.  Oscan 
lod  other  Italian  dialecta.  Some  other  Roman  fttdtra  are 
utiarved  osly  in  Greek,  «.;.,  that  with  th*  Jewa  of  the  yea(  E94 
(IW  a.0.)  (Joaephna,  ^nl.,  zii.  (,  101.  Some  others,  maile  with  the 
lame  nation  between  (tO  and  (15  (144  and  189  B.o.)  (Joa,  jlnt., 
liii.  t,  (,  and  7,  8),  are  mentioned  in  an  abridged  form  only  (see 
Mendelviohn,  "Senati  consult*  Romanomm  que  sunt  in  Joaephi 
iDtiqaitatibus,"  Ac,  in  the  Acta  Soeiet.  Philol.  Lip*.,  voL  v.,  1876, 
p.  S7  m.,  and  compare  JlheiniteKei  Miueiim  /ilr  PhiMojie,  vol. 
2XX.,  1875,  p.  118  if.,  xxxii.,  1877,  p.  249;  Rilschl'a  Opntcula, 
tdI.  v.  u  99  «;. ;  Uommsan,  Berniet,  vol.  ix.,  1874,  p.  281  w, ; 
Niese,  Hermes,  vol.  xi.,  1878,  p.  4((  *;.),  or  giren  in  that  of  a 
>na<Kf  omsu/tiiin,  to  ,which  they  must  formally  be  ascribed. 
Anongst  the /orfera  may  be  reckoned  also  the  enriooa  oath,  sworn, 
perhspa,  sccording  to  a  general  rule  obtaining  for  all  eivflata 
jaJtriUm,  by  the  citixena  of  a  Lnsitanian  o^ipMum,  Aritinm,  to 
Giins  Qesar  on  hi*  acccenon  to  the  throne  in  A.O.  <7  {C,  I.  £,, 
a.  173;  Wil.  2839). 

Qasely  related  to  the  /asdera  are  the  pact*  between  commnnitie* 
and  privet*  individuala,  reapecting  ftUnmatus  or  hiofiiium  {tabnlm 
fstrimalHt  it  hmilii,  slso,  when  m  small  portable  form,  lentrm 
luefitaUi\  o(  which  many  specimene  from  the  end  of  the  republio 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire  have  been  pnaerved  (*ee 
Guaen,  Ifemorw  deir  Acadtmia  di  Torino,  ToL  xzxr.,  1831,  p.  1 
ar.,*nd  Mommaen,  JUmitAe  Fersekunge*,  i.  p.  341  ».).  There  ia 
St  pceaent  no  complete  collection  of  these ;  for  sino*  OajBera's  time 
nany  new  onea  nave  been  found.  Of  the  numerous  exsmple* 
scs»*«^  through  the  different  volumes  of  the  Corptis  msy  be 
tioted  the  tessera  Fundana,  containing  the  pact  of  hospitali^  be- 
tnen  the  community  of  Fundi  and  a  certain  TL  Clandina  (who 
enaot,  with  certainty,  be  identified),  the  oldeat  hitherto  known, 
in  the  form  of  a  bronas  fiah  {C.  I.  L.,  L  632 ;  Heu.  7000 ; 
TiL  2849) ;  th*  labuUt  of  OMjagus  Oitrsnutim  In  Africa, 
Uivaring  tiia  fatroMta  to  L   Domitia*   Ahenobulnu,   Ifetti'i 


grand&thar,  in  742  (12  >.a),  in  th*  afterwards  solemn  form  of  • 
tabtlla  fasligata,  to  be  fixed  in  the  atrium  of 'the  person  honoeued 
(Orel.  3893  ;  Wil.  2860) ;  that  of  the  ct'n'tiu  PcUaiUina  with  l.ptrS' 

rimw  lamed  Aeets  Lieirni  of  the  year  762  (2  B.C.)  (Ephsm.  epigr., 
141;  Sermes,  r.,  1871,  p.  871  sq.);  that  ot  Lacilbula,  in  Spain, 
with  one  Q.  Marias  Balhua,  of  5  A.D.  (C.  /.  L.,  ii  1393) ;  that  o( 
the  Boetharitont  on  the  island  of  tligorca,  of  (  A.I>.  (C.  /.  L.,  iL 
3896  ;  Wil.  2851) ;  the  four  relating  to  &'  Siliu*  Ariola,  dating 
from  27  to  28  A. D.,  all  found  at  Breacia  {C.  I.  L.,r.  4919-4922) ; 
that  of  the  cotonia  Julia  Aug.  Ugimii  vii.  Tupusuetu,  in  Africa, 
with  the  imperial  legate  Q.  Julius  Secnndns,  of  66  A.D.  {C.  I.  L., 
TiiL  '8837 ;  wil.  2861) ;  that  of  two  gentilitatss,  the  i>eson<:<  and 
Tridiavi,  of  the  gens  of  th*  Zatm,  in  Spain,  now  in  the  Unsenm 
of  Berlin,  which  containa  an  older  act  of  the  year  27,  and  another 
mior*  recent  of  the  year  127  A.D.  (C.  /.  L.,  U.  2(SS;  Or*L  15() ; 
that  of  the  rapuiftoa  Prnipelanensis  (Pamplnna  in  Spain)  of  185 
A.D.  {C.  I.  L.,  a.  2980;  'WiL  2864);  that  of  the  Stgiiamtmensss,  in 
Spain,  of  £89  A.D.,  now  in  the  mnaeum  at  Burgoa  {Ephsm.  epigr., 
ii.  322) ;  that  of  the/oiri  stAidiani  (i.«.,  nibieaiaiii,  qui  sub  cd* 
conaistunt)  of  Cordova,  of  348  A.D  {C.  I.  L.,  iL  2211 ;  Wil  2881); 
and,  in  addition  to  many  others,  those  found  together  at  Rom*, 
on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Q.  Aradius  Valerius  Proculua,  and 
belonging  to  him  and  other  member*  of  hi*  family,  from  aiven 
African  cities,  end  executed  in  821  and  322  A.D.  {C.  I.  L.,  vi'  1(81 
-88;  Orel.  1079,  3068). 

2.  Hardlr  inferior  in  antiquity,  and  of  (ap*rior  vain*,  ars  th* 
remaina  of  lawa  iu  the  (tricter  aense  of  the  word  {leges  and  pMii- 
scita),  presanred  to  ns  in  the  originala,  although  nnfortnnataly  only 
in  frajraents  more  or  less  extensive.  Of  those  laws  the  oldest  and 
most  unportant  ara  the  toe  j<ci7i'a  (for  eo  it  is  in  ail  prohabJIitr  to 
be  styled)  raeimufarun  of  th*  year  831  (C.  I.  L.,  i.  198),  which  i* 
inciud  on  a  oroni*  tabl*  about  2  Bwtree  broad,  in  90  line*  of  about 
200  to  240  letters  each,  and  therefore  extremely  inconvenient  t« 
read,  and  the  lex agraria  of  (43  (111  I.C.),  written  on  the  rerera* 
of  the  table  of  the  AciUa,  abrogated  shortly  afterwards  (C.  /.  X.  L 
200) ;.  this  is  the  third  of  the  celebrated  lawa  of  C.  Giarchua  bear- 
ing upon  the  division  of  public  landsi  Then  follow  the  Id 
Conutia  Hs  nginti  {HanCon'tMS,  a  fragment  ot  Snlla'a  legislation, 
the  eighth  table  only,  of  the  whole  ae^  being  im*erved  {C.J.L.,1, 
202) ;  the  ^etiseitum  4s  nermsfisiius,  on  tn*  autonomy  of  Ter- 
massns  in  PisidisL  propoaed  by  th*  (rttuni  plebis,  in  882  (72  B.C.}, 
on*  of  four  or  nve  large  bronze  plates  (C  /.  L.,  i.  204) ;  th*  Isx 
Jliibria  is  civilats  Galhm  tisalpinm  of  706  (49  B.C.),  written  in  a 
new  and  mora  convenient  form  (belonging  a*  it  doe*  to  CKSsr'* 
legislation),  in  two  columns,  with  nuninered  divisions,  being  the 
fourth  out  of  an  unknown  number  of  plates  (C.  /.  L.,  L  205) ;  th* 
lex  Julia  municipalis,  ot,  tmm  th*  pl*c*  where  it  w«*  found,  th* 
tabula  Heraclesiues  of  709  (46  B.C.),  written  on  the  reverse  of  th* 
much  older  Greek  law  of  that  eommnnify,  preserved  partly  st 
Naples,  partly  in  th*  British  Unaaum  {C.  I.L.,  i.  208),  alao  a 
fragment  of  Ciesar's  general  municipal  inatitutions ;  it  contains  a 
cunoua  paasags  relating  to  the  pnblio  promulgation  of  laws  (v.  16). 
These  ars  the  lan-s  of  the  Roman  rspublio  preeerved  in  important 
fragmenta ;  aome  minor  onea  (bronght  together  ia  0.  !•  L,,  L 
207-211)  may  be  left  out  of  account  hers.  In  the  impeilal  age, 
laws  in  general  were  replaced  by  arno^iia  emsulta,  or  by  impanal 
docrees.  It  waa  also  in  the  form  of  a  se«at»s  cmsnltum  that  th* 
leges  ds  imperio,  on  th*  *cce**iou  of  the  emperor*,  aeam  to  haT* 
beien  pnmralgated.  An  example  of  mch'a  law,  preserved  in  |«rt 
on  a  bronze  tablat  foond  M  Roma,  ii  the  Isxds  imperio  remasiani 
{C.I.  L.,  tL  980;  OreL  vol.  L  p.  687).  There  ia,  beaide*,  on* 
special  catsgory  of  imiierial  constitution*  which  continued  to  b* 
named  leges,  vix.,  the  constitution*  given  by  the  emperors  to  th* 
divers  diuae*  of  eivitatss,  baaed  npon  the  ancient  traditional  rule* 
of  govomment  apnliad  to  Rome  itself  as  well  aa  to  the  eotoiia  and 
muiiicij»fa.  Of  tnia  aort  of  leges  aome  very  valuable  epecimens 
have  come  from  Spaaiah  *oil,  viz.,  th*  lex  (o/onu*  Julim  Oenitivss 
Urhattorum  sict  Ursmis  (now  Omna),  given  to  that  colony  by 
C«**T  in  710  (44  B.O.),  but  indaed,  with  *om*  alteratioli*,  in  the 
tim*  ot'Tcspa^an,  of  which  three  bronze  tablea  out  of  a  mnch  larger 
nmnher  rmnain  (Hiibner  and  Uommsen,  J^rm.  eptgr.,  iL  p.  160  sf. 
and  221  <;. ) ;  the  lex  StUpensana  and  the  lex  Malaeitana,  given  to 
theae  two  munieipia  by  Domitian,  between  81  and  84  a.d.,  each  on 
a  large  bronze  plate,  written  respectively  in  two  and  in  five 
column*,  with  the  single,  chapten  numbered  and  rubricated 
(C.  /.  £.,  iL  19(8,  10(4,  compare  Uommsen,  "Die  Btadtrechte  d*r 
ateiniachen  Gemeinden  Salpenaa  nnd  Xalacca  in  der  FroTini 
Baetiea,"  in  the  ./^Maiuifvii^ni  dsr  sOAsiscksn  OissllsdUfft  dsr 
IVisssjuehe^m,  philoL  -histor.  Classs,  vol.  iii.,  1867,  p,  8(8  ai.) ;  th* 
lexmetalli  KiTnuenuie, given,  with  all  probability,  by  onoof  thethree 
FlariL  as  a  constitution  to  a  mining  district  of  southern  Portugal, 
one  bronze  plats  numbered  iiL — tnree  or  more,  therefore,  being 
loot  (see  Hubnor,  £phem.  epigr.,  iiL  p.  185  sq.  end,  for  a  popular 
accoant,  the  DeuitAs  Xundsdtau,  Auguat  1877,  p.  198  sg.).  Th* 
■o-callad  military  diploma*,  althonUi  in  certain  respects  ne*r)f 
related  to  th*  Isgis  oftho  later  parioo,  an  better  plaoed  along  «ttft 
th«  imperial  da^wa, 
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8.  X  third  (jMoiM  of  offleiil  doenmeota  in  formed  by  deoeea  of 
tlw  wnats  of,  Rome,  of  the  tnalogoni  corporations  in  the  coloaim 
■nd  mutudpia,  and  of  the  diren  collegia  end  sodalieia,  ounsti- 
tated,  u  a  rale,  after  a  suniW  raehion  and  debating  in  nearly  the 
same  way  aa  the  Boman  and  the  mnnicipsl  aonatee.  The  oldeat 
Rouiap  —aatat  eoiuuUa  are  thoee  translated  into  the  Qreck  lan- 
aiid  containing  treaties  of  alliance,  as  already  mentioned. 

»y  an  pnaerred  either  on  monuments  or  by  ancient  authors,  as 
Joaephna  : — e.g.,  the  fragment  fonnd  at  Delphi,  from  the  year  SA8 
(188  B.a),  and  the  «&  TntMbnum,  from  Thisbe  in  Boeotia,  681  (170 
II.O.)  {S^im.  wigr.,  i.  p.  278  »q.,  ii.  p.  102,  and  Joh.  Schmidt,  Zn(- 
lehrifl  itfr  Sanfm-SUftimg,  toL  iiL,  1881),  those  of  <1S,  818,  621, 
SM  (ISS-IOS  B.a)  (C.  I.  Orme.,  2906,  2S08,  ii.  2486,  2787;  Le  Bas 
and  Waddington,  toL  iii.  p.  196-198 ;  jiiuiali  Mt  InitittUo,  toL 
xiz.,  1817,  pi  lis  i  Jlphttn.  fpigr.,  it.  n.  218  •;.),  and  those  Teittinff 
to  the  Jews,  dating  from  616,  621,  and  710  (189,  183,  and  44  i.o.) 
(Joaephna,  J  n<.,xiu.  8,2,  ziv.  8,6andl0,8).  The  two  oldest  anuttus 
cnumta  written  in  Latin  are  also  preserred  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
fonn  (mly  by  ancient  anthors;  they  are  the  se.  dephiloaophia  tt  rhtlori- 
Mwof  {«8(1C1  B.O.)  (OelUns,  ^oeL  AU.,  XT.  11, 1)  and  that  dsAosMt 
iforMtt  of  666  (99  B.a)  (Oellins,  It.  6,  2).-  The  only  one  belong- 
ing to  the  oldest  period  preserred  in  the  originsl  Latin  form,  of 
which  only  a  part  exists,  together  with  the  Greek  translation,  is 
the  K.  XutoMmum,  relating  to  Asclepiades  of  Clazomente  and  his 
oompanlons,  dating  from  676  (77  B.o.)  (C.  J.  Z.,  i.  208).  The  rest, 
belonging  td  the  later  epoch  from  Cicero  downwards,  about  twenty 
in  number,  an  mostly  preserred  only  in  an  abridged  form  by 
ancient'  writer^— snch  as  Cicero,  Frontinns,  Macrooins, — or  in 
Justinian's  Digala  (see  HUbner,  Dt  KtMina papvXiqut  Soncaa  adit, 
Leipaio,  I8SS,  p.  66  s;.);  a  few  ~xist,  howerer,  in  a  monumental 
form,  compete  or  in  fragments— as  the  two  k.  on  the  Ivdi  ami- 
Ions,  dating  from  17  i.a  and  47  a.d,,  preserred  on  a  msrble  slab 
found  at  &m»  {Crl.  L.,  yi.  877) ;  the  A-agments  of  two  tc  in 
honour  of  Oemianiciis  and  the  younger  Drusns,  from  Rome,  on 
bronze  tableta  (C  /.  L.,  tL  911-912;  Heni.  6881-6282);  the  two 
as.  Hondianv/m  and  Voltuianum,  containing  regulations  for  the 
demolition  and  Yebdilding  of  honaea  in  Rome,  incised  on  the  same 
bronze  plate,  fonnd  at  Heivulaneum,  dating  iVom  Kerq's  time, 
between  41  and  46  and  from  56  a.d.  (Orel  8116;  Uomaisen, 
itricItU  dtr  tadu.  aaellidiaft  der  Wiumtchaften,  pkiloL-hittof. 
OloMS,  1862,  p.  872  «;.);  and,  of  a  later  period,  the  le.  Camanum 
or  JfimiomiMof  188  A.D.,  containing  a  market  regulation  for  the 
(oZtu*  Sfumtit  in  Africa,  ifheie  it  has  been  found  preaerred  in 
two  exai^es  on  stone  slabs  (Ephem,  tpigr. ,  iL  p.  271  tq.,  not  com- 
plst*  in  WiL  2888),  and  the  iTu;meot  of  that  lor  Crricua,  belong- 
ing to  the  reisn  of  Antoninos  nns  {BphMn,  <pt^.,'iiL  p.  166  a;.). 
There  exists,  be^des,  a  chapter  of  a  sc,  relating  to  the  eolUgia, 
inserted  in  tne  deer^  of  a  colUgivm  at  Lanurinm,  to  be  mentioned 
below.  Of  the  mnnieipal  decrees,  of  which  a  greater  nnnber  is 
preserred  (see  Hiibner,  2V  im.  populiqu»  Jlom.  actit,  p.  71  <?.), 
only  a  few  of  the  more  Important  may  be  mentioned  here: — the  lex 
Puttolana  dtjariM  /aefimdo  of  648  (106  B.a)  (C.  /.  L.,  L  677: 
Orel  8697;  Wil.  697) ;  the  two  dtereta  (or  so-cslled  cmdcgihia} 
fitana  in  honour  of  Lncios  and  Oaios  Cesar,  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  of  S  A.D.  (Orel  642,  643 ;  WiL  888);  thidecretum  Zamt- 
rinuM  of  188  A.I>,,  containing  fh»  regnlationa  of  a  eolUgium 
fmurattedim,  styled  colletimn  tiuMtan  JHanm  et  Antinoi  (Or.  6086 ; 
WiL  819);  and  the  decrdvn  Tergatinum,  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Antoninna  Pint  {O.  I.  L.,  t.  632;  Henz.  7167;  WU.  693).  There 
are,  howerer,  more  than  thirty  others  preserred,  some  of  them, 
■noh  as  those  fh>m  Kaples,  written  in  the  Greek  language.  Of  the 
third  speciality,  the  atcrtta  tMegiarum,  only  the  Itx  eolltgii  aqim 
of  the  first  eentnry  (Uarini,  Atti  di  frattlli  ArvaH,  p.  70; 
Sodorff  and  Hommsen,  SSnlt^rift /Br  StehttgetckicUt,  toL  xt., 
1860,  pi  208,  846  tq.),  and  the  Ux  toUmii  jEiciilajrii  it  Hygim,  of 
168  (a  7.  Xl,  tL  10284;  Orel  8417;  WiL  820)  need  be  mentioned 
hars ;  many  more  exist.  One  of  them,  the  Ux  eolUgii  Jovit  Cemmi, 
dMinc  from  167  A.i>.,  fonnd  at  Alburnum  m^or  in  Dacia,  is  pre- 
serrM  on  the  original  taMla  etrala  on  ,>l(hich  it  was  written 
(a  /.  £.,  iiL  n.  924:  Heni;  6087 ;  WO.  821). 

4  The  fonrth  spedaa  of  iiulnimtiita  are  the  decrees,  sometimea  in 
the  form  of  letters,  of  Roman  and  municipal  magiatratas,  and  of 
the  enperors  and  their  functionaries,  incised,  as  a  rule,  on  bronse 
tablets.  The  oldest  decree  in  the  Latin  language  which  has  been 
pisaeiied  is  that  of  L  .Smilins  Paulus,  when  pmtor  in  Hispania 
Batica,  dating  from  189  B.a,  for  the  Tunis  Lascutansin  southern 
Spain  (O.  I.  £.,  a  6041 ;  WiL  2837) ;  of  the  same  date  U  a  Greek 
one  of  On.  Hanlius,  consul  of  the  year  666,  for  the  Heradeenses 
Oaiia  (Ls  Bsa  and  Waddington,  n;  688).  Then  follow  the  iamona 
tfUula  emnlum  (falselr  s^led  commonly  tenattu  eoiwuftttm)  ad 
Tsuranot  <fa  baaAanalitvs,  dated  668  (186  B.O.)  (C.  7.  £.,  L  196) ; 
tta  asntanoa  of  the  two  Minncii,  the  delegates  of  the  ssnate,  on  a 
diapnte  oonoeruing  the  boondaries  between  the  Oenuatee  and 
'Vltarii,  117  B.a  {0. 1.  £.,  i  199 ;  OreL  8121 ;  WiL  872) ;  and  the 
ipiiMa  Ot  the  pmtor  L.  Cornelius  (perhaps  Sisenna),  the  prctor  of 
<re  (78  B.a)  ad  TiiurUt  (C.I.L.,  I  201).  These  belong  to  the 
vimblicaa  an,    from  the  uniMiial  period  a  groat  many  more  b«T« 


come  down  to  ns  of  Tsiying  qnality.  Some  of  them  are  decreea  or 
constitutions  of  the  emperors  themselres.  Such  are  the  decrae  of 
Augustus  on  the  aqnednct  of  Tenafhim  (Henz.  6428 ;  WiL  784)  ; 
that  of  CUudins,  fonnd  in  tho  Val  di  Nona,  belonging  to  46  A.S. 
(C.  I.L.,T.  6050 ;  WiL  2843) ;  of  Yeepaaian  for  Babora  in  Spain 
lC.I.i.,  iL  1423),  and  for  the  Tanaeini  in  Cornea  (OreL  4081) ;  of 
Uomitian  for  Falerii  (OreL  8118) ;  the  epistles  of  Hadrian  relating 
to  iBxani  in  Phrygia,  added  to  a  Greek  decree  of  Aridius  Quietus 
((7.  Z  Z.,  iiL  366;  Henz.  6966),  and  relating  to  Srayraa,  in  Gre«k, 
with  a  short  one  of  Antoninus  Kus,  in  Latin  (C.  I.  L.,  iii.  411 ;  OreL 
8119) ;  the  decrees  of  Commodus  relating  to  the  laltvt  Stuvni- 
tamu  in  Africa  (Hommsen,  Serma,  vol,  xr.,  1880,  p.  368  s^.) ;  of 
BoTerns  and  Caiaoalla  for  Tyra  (Akerman  in  lloeaia),  Lattn  and 
Greek  (C.  7.  L.,  iiL  781 ;  Henz.  '6429) ;  of  Valerian  and  Gsllienua 
for  Smyrna,  also  Latin  and  Greek  (C.7.X.,  iiL  412);  of  Diocletian 
de  pretiit  mnm  vmalium,  containing  a  long  list  of  prices  for  all 
kinda  of  merchandise,  preserred  in  divers  copies  more  or  less  com- 
plete, in  Latin  and  Greek  {C.I.L.,  iiL  p.  801  •;.  ;  compare  AjiAoit. 
migr.,  ir.  p.  180,  and,  as  similar  monuments,  the  2ec  sortiu  of 
Cirta,  of  202  A.D.,  WiL  2738,  and  the  fragment  of  a  regulation  for 
tlia  importation  of  winea  into  Rome,  Henz.  6089,  WiL  2739) ;  and 
some  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  as  that  relating  to  Hispellum  in 
Umbria  (Henz.  6580 ;  WiL  2843),  that  of  Julian  found  at  Amorgoa 
(Henz.  6481),  and  acme  othera,  of  which  copiea  exiat  also  in  the 
juridical  oollectiona.  Of  two  imperial  rescripts  of  a  still  later  age 
(413  A.D.),  fragments  of  the  originals,  written  on  pspyri,  hare  been 
found  in  Egypt  (see  Hommsen  and  JafiiS,  Jahrnieh  da  gaiuinen 
dmUAm  Jieehl$,  toI.  tL,  1861,  p.  398  ;  BiineL  Cot^um  Ugum,  p. 
281).  Imperial  decreea,  granting  diTera  privilegea  to  sol(Ueis,  are 
the  diphinata  milUaria  luao,  mentioned  aboTe,  incised  on  tvo  com- 
bined bronze  tablets  in  the  form  of  diptycha,  of  which  about  serenty 
examples  haTe  been  brought  together  in  the  Oorpiu  (toL  iiL  n. 
848  sf.)  ;  some  specimens  are  given  in  WiL  2862-2869,  and  in  tno 
i^akam.  tpigr.  (roUiL  p.  462,  and  toL  It.  p.  181  n.),  belonginK  to 
nearly  all  emporora  twm  Claudins  down  to  Diocletian,  Ilioagh 
not  a  decree,  yet  as  a  publication  going  hack  directly  to  the  emperor, 
and  aa  being  preserred  in  the  monumental  form,  the  sjieeeh  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  delirered  in  the.aenate,  relating  to  the  Roman 
citizenship  of  the  Gaula,  of  which  Tacitus  gives  an  abatract  {Ann. 
xL  23),  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  here  ;  it  was  engraved  on  large 
bronze  sla1»  by  the  public  authority  of  Lugudunnm  (Lyons),  where 
a  large  fragment  of  it  is  still  preserved  (Boissieu,  Iiaeriptiimt 
antiquei  dt  Lyon,  p.  182  tq. ).  Another  sort  of  decrees,  relating 
to  a  great  Tariety  oi  anbjecta,  has  to  be  mcmtioned,  emanating,  not 
directly  from  the  emperors^  but  from  their  functionaries.  Such  an 
the  decree  of  the  proconsul  L.  Helvius  Agrippa,  of  the  year  68  A.D., 
en  the  boundaries  of  some  tribes  on  the  island  of  Sardinia  (WiL 
872  a) ;  that  of  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  Tiberius  Julius  Alexander, 
written  in  Greek,  of  the  same  year  [O.  I.  Ormc.,  4967) ;  that  of  C. 
Helvidiua  Priscns,  on  a  similar  question  nlating  to  Histoninm, 
belonging  perhaps  to  the  end  of  the  fint  century  (WiL  873) ;  that 
of  the  legate  of  Trajan,  C.  Avidiua  Quietus,  one  of  tjie  friends  of 
Plutarch,  fonnd  at  Delphi,  in  Greek  and  Latin  {C.  I.  L.,  iiL  667 ; 
OreL  3671 ;  WiL  874) ;  a  rescript  of  Cl|tudius  Quartinus,  perhipa 
the  imperial  legate  of  the  TarraoonensiB,  of  the  year  119  a.  d.,  found 
at  Fampluna(C'.7:£.,  iL  2969;  OreL  4082) ;  the  epistle  of  the;ir«. 
feclipraforio  to  the  magistrates  of  Sspinnm,  of  about  166-169  a.d. 
(Mommaen,  I.y.,  4916:  WiL  2841) ;  the  decree  of  L.  NovinsRul^ 
another  legate  <i  the  Tarraconensis,  who  a  lUia  mHamt,  of  198 
A.D.  {C.I.L.,  iL  4126;  OreL  897;  WiU  87«);  the  sentence  of 
Alfeniiu  Senecio,  then  snbprefect  of  the  eUuiitpri^toria  Miteiumi*, 
belonging  to  the  beginning  cS  the  tUrd  century,  formerly  existing 
at  Naples  (Uommaen,  7.  A^.,  8646) ;  and  some  othera  of  the  fourth 
and  lifth  centuries,  not  requiring  specific  mention  here.  Quite  a 
collection  of  epistles  of  high  Roman  functionaries  is  fonqd  in  the 
celebrated  inscription  of  Thorigny  (Hommsen,  BiriehU  dtr  tScht. 
CfatlltchiM  dtr  WimeiwiKaflm,  1862,  p.  236  a;. ).  The  letter  of  a 
provincial  functionary,  a  priest  of  QalUa  Narbonnenaia,  to  tiie/oM 
tuhmdiani  of  Narbonne,  of  the  year  149,  may  alao  be  menbonnl 
(Henz.  7216 :  WiL  696a).  To  these  mnat  he  added  the  leUxOtt  ali- 
mtnlaritt^  nlating  to  the  well-known  provision  made  by  Tnjan  for 
the  nlief  of  distreae  among  his  subjects,  such  as  that  of  the  Ligurea 
Babiani  (Hommsen,  I.W.,  1364;  WiL  2844)  and  that  ofVeleianear 
Parma  (WiL  2846) ;  while  evidence  of  similar  institutions  is  fur- 
nished by  inscriptions  at  Tarraciua,  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  and  at 
Hispalis  in  Spain  (WiL  2846-48;  a7.Z;.,  iL  1174).  Atthedoseof 
this  long  list  of  oStcial  documents  may  be  mentioned  the  liitllvict 
the  procurator  optrvm  publieorttm  a  columtui  divi  Ifarci  of  the  year 
198  (C.  7.  L.,  TL  1686;  OreL  39;  WiL  2840)  and  the  inUrlocutima 
of  the  prmftdi  vigilum  on  a  lawsuit  of  the  fullotut  of  BBme,  of 
844  A.D.,  inscribed  on  an  altar  of  Herculea  {C.I.L.,  vL  266; 
WiL  100).  These  documents  form  a  most  iustractive  class  of 
indrumenta. 

6.  Hany  documents,  aa  may  be  supposed,  wen  oonneqted  With 
nligious  wonhip,  public  and  privste.  The  oldeet  In  Minpli,  which 
continued  in  force  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  waa  the  regu- 
latiou  ^ven  by  Srrrina  Tallinn  to  the  temple  of  Diana  on  Uw 
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Avtntim,  after  th«  mnclnrion  of  th«  fedenl  piot  with  th«  Latini, 
notieol  *boT«.  Urntion  it  mado  of  thi<  anciant  law  aa  atUl  in 
force  in  two  lat<T  docomenta  of  a  similar  character,  viz.,  the  detli- 
(ttioo  of  an  altar  to  Augnatoa  bj  the  plebi  of  Narbo  in  tonthe.a 
Fiance,  of  764  A.U.,  but  exiitinf;  onlj,  at  Narbonnr,  in  a  copy, 
maJF  [inhapa  in  the  2d  reutur;  (Orel.  248't ;  Wil.  104),  and  that  of 
■u  eliir  of  Jniiitrr,  dedicated  at  Salona  in  Dalmatia  in  IS7  A.D., 
■till  exiiting  in  |iart  at  Tadna  {C.  I.  L.,  iil  1»S3  ;  Orel  24»0 ;  Wil. 
1(3).  Aimthrr  Icx/nni  atill  exiating  it  that  of  a  temple  of  lupiter 
Liher  at  Forfo,  a  ri'cnt  of  aootherii  Italy,  of  the  year  OM  (M  B.C.), 
Int  copied,  in  vernacular  language,  from  an  older  original  (C  /,  L., 
L  ((13  ;  Orel.  2488  :  Wil.  106  :  compare  Jonlnn  in  Hcrma,  toL  vii., 
1872,  p  201  tq.\  Tlie  liatt  of  objicta  belonging  to  lonie  unctuariet 
or  to  the  omamenta  of  itatuee  are  cnnona,  suih  as  thoie  of  the 
Dmm  Hemaniait  at  Nenii  (Henz.,  Henna,  toL  tv,  1871,  p.  8jj.), 
uil  of  a  sutue  of  Itis  in  Spain  (Hiibner,  Hertaa,  roL  L,  18M,  p. 
315*7. ;  eomiMre  C.  /.  L.,  a  2080,  8SS«,  OreL  2510,  WiL  210), 
nil  two  lynejjtes  from  a  temple  at  Cirta  in  Africa  (Wil.  2738,  2737). 
The  torta  given  by  diWnities  may  alao  be  mentioned  (tee  C.  1.  L., 
i.  f.  2*7  J}. ;  WiL  2822).  To  a  temple  also,  though  in  itaelf  of  a 
iKular  character,  belonged  a  monument  of  the  highest  historical 
imrartance,  riz.,  the  Iiide*  rerum  a  k  gtslarum,  incised  on  bronxe 
sltW,  eopie*  of  which  Aupiitas  ordered  to  be  placed,  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  where  rennired,  in  the  numerous  Augustea  erected  to  himself 
in  company  iritn  the  Dca  Roma.  Thi:>  u  known  aa  the  Uonu- 
ntnlum  Aneyranum,  because  it  is  at  Angora  in  Asia  Minor  that 
tb(  best  prsaerviKi  copy  of  it,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  exists  ;  but  frag- 
ments remain  of  other  couies  from  other  localitiea  (see  C.  I.  L.,  iii. 
p.  771)  tq.,  and  the  a|iecial  editiona  of  Hommsen,  Berlin,  1866,  and 
llergis  Gbttingen,  IS?.*!).  Among  the  inscriptions  relating  to 
aural  bnildinga  must  alao  be  reckoned  the  numerous  fragments  of 
Romin  calendars,  or  fatti  aiinf  Juliani,  fonnd  at  Bonie  and  otlii-r 
pltcti,  which  hare  been  arranged  and  fully  eiplaiueil  byUomnueu 
(C  /.  i.,  i  p.  293  iq. ;  enmpara  £/ihem.  epigr.,  i.  p.  83,  ii.  p.  93, 
iii  p  6,  86,  ir.  p.  1  tq.,  and  for  those  found  iu  Komr,  (7.  /.  t.,  Ti 
9^4-2308).  Local,  provincial,  or  municipal  ialtniiaria  hare  liko- 
viH  been  funud  (as  the  ftriale  Cvmawum,  C.  /.  £.,  L  p.  810,  and 
till  Qiimaauin,  Mommaen,  /.  N.,  3671).  Many  other  large  monu- 
mrDtaf  inscriptions  bear  some  relation,  more  or  less  strict,  to  sacreil 
•r  public  buildings.  Along  with  the  nlficial  calendar  exhibited  on 
tht  vails  of  the  residence  of  the  ponti/tx  maximtu,  the  list  of  the 
epoiiymons  magistrates,  inscribed  by  the  order  of  Augustus  on  lar|;o 
msrble  slabs,  was  publicly  shown, — ttie/iufi  emuulaif,  the  rrcou- 
■traction  and  illustration  of  which  formed  the  ilfo-work  of  Borghesi. 
These  hare  been  collected,  down  to  the  death  of  Augnstus,  by 
Heaien,  and  comi>ared  with  the  additional  written  testimonies,  by 
Xonunaen,  in  the  Cmrf«$  (vol.  i  p.  293  iq. ;  see  also  Ephem.  mgr. , 
I  f.  164,  iL  p  210,  286,  iu.  p  II  •;.  ;  compare  Hirschfeld  and 
Hommsen  in  Henna,  toI.  iii.,  1874,  pp.  93,  287  17.),  along  with 
theoda  triunpliorum  and  other  minor  fragments  of /tuti  found  in 
Tsrions  Italian  communities  (C  I.  L.,i.-p.  468  s;. ;  SfihfA.  epigr., 
I  p  167,  iii  p.  18),  while  tha/as(«  mardctum  publicorum  pofnili 
Biniani,  togeuior  with  the  tabula  ftriarwn  Xotmnrum,  are  gir>-n 
i>  the  Tolnms  devoted  exclusively  to  the  monuments  of  Home  (vul, 
TL,  p,  441  tq. ;  compare  Hernia,  vol.  v.,  1870,  p.  879,  and  EiJuvn. 
tpiqr.,  it  pi  98,  iii  ppi  74,  206  tq. ).  Documenta  of  the  same  kind, 
II,  for  example,  the  album  erdinit  Thamugademit  from  Africn 
{Bflu^  tpigr.,  iii.  pi  77  tq.),  and  a  oonaiderable  maas  of  military 
lilts  llaltrcuJa,  of  which  those  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  the 
metropolis  are  brought  together  in  C.  /  Z.,  vL  p.  651  w. ),  are 
siren  on  many  dedicatory  and  honorary  monuments,  chietly  from 
lambiesi*  in  Africa  (C.  /.  £.,  viiL).  As  those  documents,  though 
having  only  a  partial  claim  to  be  ranked  with  the  sacred  ones, 
derive,  like  many  other  dedicatory  monumenta,  their  origin  and 
form  from  that  claaa,  to  alao  the  protocols  (acta),  which,  from 
Ao^tua  downwards,  teem  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  case  of 
sUmiportant  collegia  magv^nUuum,  now  aurvive  only  from  one  of 
the  largest  and  moat  distinguished  collegia  aaeerdUum,  in  the  oeto 
uUegii/ratnim  Arvalium,  to  which  ilarini  first  drew  the  attention 
of  epigmphjsti ;  they  form  one  of  the  most  important  masses  of 
•ngraphic  jaonnments  preserved  to  us  in  the  Litin  language  (see 
C.  /.  A,  vi  p.  469  tq.,  fnAtm.  tpigr.,  ii.  p.  211  <;.,  and  Henxeu'a 
Aitafntrum  Arvaliun^  Berlin,  1874). 

(.  Another  tpeciea  of  inatmnienta  it  formed  by  private  documenta. 
They  have  been  incidentally  preserved  (inserted,  for  instance,  into 
•epolchial  and  honorary  inacriptiens),  in  the  later  period  not  nn- 
mqaently  in  monumental  form,  aa  the  teatainenta,  given  partly  or 
n  full,  mentioned  above  (viz.,  that  of  Daaumina  and  the  Gaul, 
C.I.L.,  n  10229,  Wa  314,  315,  and  tome  eapOa  Uttonunlorwm 
or  codieiUi,  at  that  of  H.  Meconius  Leo  found  at  FetelU — Uom- 
nsen,  L  AT.,  78,  79  ;  Orel.  3877,  S«78  ;  Wil.  698),  and  the  dona- 
tioot,  mch  at  those  of  T.  Flaviua  Syntrophna  (a  /.  L.,  vi.  10239 ; 
ViL  313),  of  T.  FUvint  Art«midorut(Wil.  310),  of  Btatia  Irene  and 
inlia  Monimo  ((7.  /.  L.,  vi.  10281,  10247;  Wil.  811,  818).  Of  a 
pcaliar  deacrijition  it  the  pactum  Jldudm,  found  in  Spain,  engraved 
•n  a  bmniB  tablet,  and  belonging,  in  all  probability,  to  the  Itt  (v 
entory  (u  /.  £.,  ii.  6042),  which  teon*  to  bo  »  iomviKj.    Othsr    U, 


docnmentt  relating  tc.  private  affairs  exiat  in  their  original  form, 
written  on  taUllm  ceralm.  Thoai*  found  together  in  a  mining  dis- 
trict of  Dacia  have  been  arranged  and  explnined  by  Mnmniseu  and 
Zitngemri>ter  (C.  /.  £.,  iiu  p  291  eq.,  with  facsimiles);  tho«6 
found  at  Fom|ieii  in  1875,  containing  recrinta  of  the  hanker  U 
CaiciliUB  Jucundus,  hare  beeif  pnblishrd  by  De  Petra  {"l.e  tivo- 
lette  cerate  di  Pomnei,"  Atti  deIC  Aeademia  de'  Lined,  vol.  iii., 
1876)  and  explained  by  Mommaen  (Hervia,  vol.  xii.,  1877,  p.  88 
If.).  These  documents  are  written  in  cursive  letters ;  and  so  niostlr, 
too,  are  tome  other  cnnoua  private  monumenta,  belonging  partly 
to  the  tacred  interiptiont, — the  defixivnei,  im]<rei.'atious  tlim-trtl 
againat  persons  suspected  of  theft  or  other  offences,  nho,  ai-cording 
to  a  very  ancient  superstition,  were  iu  this  way  believed  to  be 
ileliverwl  to  punishment  thnaigh  the  god  to  whom  the  d^zio  «-a» 
directed.  The  nunu-rout  Greek  and  Latin  (and  even  Oacan) 
examples  of  this  usage  hare  been  brought  together  by  Wachtmutli 
(ItUini^hft  J/iueuiM,  vol.  xviii.,  1863,  p.  569  tq.;  Henz.,  Ballet- 
tim)  deir  Iiteiiluto,  1866,  p.  252  ;  compare  C.  I.  L.,  i.  818-820, 
C.  I.  L.,  vii.  140).  Only  a  few  of  them  are  incised  on  stone  (as 
that  to  the  Dea  Atmeiva  from  Spain,  C.  I.  L.,  ii.  4C2) ;  for  the 
most  port  t — y  are  a-ritten,  iu  cnraive  lettenv  or  itt  very  debaseil 
ca-italk,  on  small  bronze  or  lead  tableta  (so  C.  I.  L.,  i.  818,  819 ; 
Henz.  6114,  6115;  WU.  2747,  2748),  to  be  laid  in  the  tombs  of 
the  "drfixi,"  or  deiMsiteU  in  the -sanctuaries  of  some  diriuity. 
Some  new  specimens  of  this  class  have  been  lately  adJed  from 
Pavia  and  Arezzo  in  Italy  (Mommaen,  Herma,  vol.  iii.,  1888, 
p.  302,  end  vol.  iv.,  1S69,  p.  28:.'  17. :  WU.  2749,  2713,  2764) ;  ouu 
waa  lately  found  at  Bath  (Zangemeiater,  Herma,  vol.  xv,,  I8&0, 
p.  588  «7.). 

7.  Many  of  the  private  documents  just  nlhirlcd  to  linvr  not  a 
monumental  character  similar  to  tliat  of  tlic  oilier  inscriptions  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  Aa  they  ure  writtiii  on  ntaterinla  not 
very  durable,  auch  na  wood  and  leod, — iu  the  majority  of  cases,  in 
eundve  characten ;  but,  nevertheless,  tiny  ranuot  M  claaseil  t» 
literature.  Aa  a  Wt  Biircii-4,  tlirrefore,  of  inttrvvuttta,  there 
remain  tome  documents,  jiublic  and  ]irivate,  which  similarly  lack 
the  strict  monumental  character,  but  still  are  to  be  recKanrtl 
among  inscriptions.  These  are  the  inscriptions  painted  or 
scratched  on  the  walls  of  the  buildings  of  ani-ient  towns,  like 
Pompeii,  where,  as  was  to  be  expected,  most  of  thcni  have  beru  prc- 
ttrvM,  those  from  other  ancient  citiea  bnried  by  the  rmptiona 
of  Veauviut  and  from  Komo  being  very  tmall  iu  number.  All  the 
various  classes  of  these  inscriptions — public  and  jirirate  advertise- 
ments, citations  for  the  municipal  elections,  and  private  sciibblings 
of  the  most  diverse  (und  sometimcM  most  indecent)  character,  oucu 
partly  collected  by  Chr.,Wordsworth  {Interiptiones  Pompciavee,  &c,' 
Loudon,  1837,  1846)— ^ra  nnw  arranged  by  Zangemeisler  in  tlie 
Carpus,  vol.  iv.  (see  also  £pJum.  epigr. ,  i.  pp.  49, 177  tq.,  and  some 
specimens  iu  Wil.  1951  tq.),  whence  their  peculiar  palieographic  and 
epignphic  rules  maybe  learned.  And,  lastly,  aa  related  to  aonie  of 
these  advertisements,  though  widely  differing  from  them  in  age  and 
character,  may  be  mentioned  the  so-calleil  di]itj/ehn  eontularitt, 
monnraentt,  in  the  firat  instance,  of  the  srill  very  respectsble  skill 
iu  this  branch  bt  sculpture  to  be  found  at  tliis  late  period.  Tliey 
are,  as  it  generally  known,  carvrd-ivory  tablets,  in  the  form  of 
prtgillaria,  and  seem  to  have  been  invitations  to  the  solemnities 
connected  with  the  accession  of  high  magbttrates,  eaiM'ciilly  to  the 
spiiutBclrs  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  ;  for  tliey  contain,  along 
with  ivpretentatious  of  inch  tpeetaclra,  the  names,  and  often  the 
portrait*,  of  high  functionariaa,  mostly  of  the  6th  au<l  6th  cen- 
turiea  Since  uori't  well-known  work  on  this  class  of  luouumeuta 
(Thaaurut  veterum  dipiyekorum.  Ice,  8  Tola.,  Florence,  1759)  no 
comprehensive  collection  of  them  has  bet^i  published ;  aa  S|)eci* 
mens  see  C.  I.  L.,  ii.  2699,  and  v.  8120,  1-9.  | 

.SiUiognipAy.— There  is  no  "Textbook"  of  Doman  epigraphpr 
which  can  be  reoommended  to  the  student.  Briaaoniur,  in  his 
work  De  fonnulis  et  tolentnibut  populi  Rowani  verbit  libri  yill- 
(fint  published  at  Fari^  1583  ;  edited,  with  additiuua  by  Conrsdi 
and  Bach, 'at  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1764),  gives  some  useful 
information  about  the  inttrvmenta ;  Maffei,  in  his  Art  erilica 
lapidaria  (published,  after  his  death,  in  Donati'a  Supplanent  to 
Ifnratori,  1766),  goes  too  far  in  hia  suspicions  about  forgeriet; 
Uorcelli'e  I  -xicon  epigraphicum  (in  his  Optra  tpigrapkiea,  SreAt., 
Padua,  1819)  is  made  for  use  in  the  composition  of  modem  Latin 
inscriptions.  Zaccaria's  Jnttituxiont  aniiquario-lapidaria  otia  in* 
trodutione  alio  itvdio  dtlle  antielu  latino  itcrixiotii  (Dome,  1770, 
and  Venice,  1798)  has  its  merits,  though  it  is  somewhat  anti- 
quated, and  ia,  beiudea,  a  rather  scarce  book.  But  students  must 
be  warned  against  Zell's  Handbuch  dtr  rltmitchen  Epigraphik 
(2  vola,  Heidelberg,  1850-1852),  which  ia  a  work  in  every  reapect 
thoroughly  nneatitlactoiy.  For  Christian  inscriptions  Le  Blant'a 
Jfanuu  vtpigraphit  chrtUmnt  eCaprit  let  marbret  di  la  OauU 
(Paria,  1869),  on  which  the  article  iu  Martigny's  Diftionnairt  det 
antiquiUt  dMHtnmtt  (2d  ed.,  Paria,  1877,  pi  857  tq.)  is  bated,  and 
that  in  Smith  and  Cheefham't  Dictionary  ef  Ckrutian  Aniiqmitiit 
(vnl.  L,  London,  1875,  11.  841  tq.),  mey  he  ooniultcd  with  sdran* 
ti«t.  (M  Hi'.} 
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INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.  InsectivorouB  or,  as 
they  are  sometimes  more  correctly  termed,  carniTorons 
plants  are,  like  the  parasites,  the  climbers,  or  the  succulents, 
a  physiological  assemblage  belonging  to  a  number  of 
distinct  natural  orders.  They  agree  in  the  extraordinary 
liabit  of.  adding  to  the  supplies  of  nitrogenous  material 
afforded  them  in  common  with  other  plants  by  the  soil  and 
atmosphere,  by  the  capture  and  consumption  of  insects  and 
other  small  animals.  The  curious  and  varied  mechanical 
arrangements  by  which  these  supplies  of  animal  food  are 
obtained,  the  ways  and  degrees  in  which  they  are  utilized, 
and  the  remarkable  chemical,  histological,  and  electrical 
phenomena  which  accompany  these  processes  of  prehension 
and  ntilizatioQ,  can  only  be  understood  by  a  separate  and 
somewhat  detailed  examination  of  the  leading  orders  and 
genera.  It  is  convenient  to  follow  the  order  adopted  by 
ilr  Darwin  in  his  work  on  Jnsfctivoruut  Plautt  (Lond., 
1875),  to  which  our  knowledge,  of  the  subject  is  mainly 
due,  incorporl^ing,  however,  as  far  as  possible  the  leading 
observations  of  other  writers  on  the  subject.  We  must 
preface  this,  however,  by  a  brjef  summary  of  the  facts  of 
taxonomy  and  distribution. 

Taxonomy. — The  best  known  and  most  important  order 
— the  Drouracets — is  placed  among  the  calycifloral  eiogens, 
and  has  obvious  affinities  with  the  Saxifragactm.  It 
includes  six  genera — Byblii,  KoriJula,  Drotrra,  Droto- 
phyUnm,  Aldrovanda,  and  Dioiuea, ,  of  which  the  last 
three  are  mnnotypic,  i.e.,  include  only  one  species.  The 
curious  pitcher-plant,  Crphalotui  follicularu,  is  osually 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  natural  order  Cephalottm, 
though  Bentham  and  Hooker  (Gen.  Plant)  place  it  among 
the  Hibentcett.  The  Sarraceniaeea  are  thalamiflorals, 
and  contain  the  genera  Sarracenia,  Darlingtonia,  I/eltam- 
phora,  while  the  true  pitcher  plants  or  Nepenthaeea, 
consisting  of  the  single  large  genus  Nepenlhet,  are  placed 
oear  the  Aristolochiacea  among  the  Apetala.  Finally  the 
genera  Pinguieula,  Utrieularia,  Genliiea,  and  Polypom- 
phola  belong  to  the  gamopetalous  order  Utrictilarite.  Thns 
all  the  four  leading  divisions  of  the  exogenous  plants  are 
represented  by  apparently  unrelated  orders ;  certain 
affinities,  however,  are  alleged  between  Droseraoees, 
Sarraeeiiiacem,  and  Nepenthaeea. 

DutribtUion. — While  the  large  genus  Drotera  has  an  all 
but  world-wide  distribution,  its  congeners  are  restricted 
to  wellKlsfined  and 
nsnally  compara- 
tively small  areas. 
Thus  DrOtophy/lum 
occurs  only  in 
Portugal  and  Mo- 
rocco, Byhlit  in 
tropical  Australia, 
and,  although  Al- 
drovanda is  found 
in  Queensland,  in 
Bengal,  and  in 
Europe,  a  wide  dis- 
tribution exi'lained 
by  its  aquatic  habit, 
Dionma  is  restricted 
to  a  few  iocalitiea 
in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  mainly 
Moand  Wilming- 
ton. Cephalotut 
occnn  only  near 
Albany  in  Western  y^  i^iMi  oc  Soadnr  iDnurt  ntmdffuui.  x*. 
Anstralia,  Heliam-  cAft«rBKwin.) 

phora  on  the  Roraima  Mountains  in  Yenexuela,  Darling- 
tonia  m  the  Sierm  N«Tad»  of  California,  and  these  three 


genera  too  are  as  yet  monotypic;  of  Sarracenia,  however, 
there  are  six  or  eight  known  species  scattered  over  the 
eastern  States  of  North  America.  The  36  species  of 
Jfepenihei  up  mostly  natives  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  but  a  few  range  into  Ceylon,  Bengal, 
Cochin  China,  and  some  even  occur  in  tropical  Anstralim 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  Seychelles  and  Madagascar  on 
the  other.  PtHguieula  is  abundant  in  the  north  temperate 
zone,  and  ranges  down  the  Andes  as  far  as  Patagonia;  the 
160  species  of  Utrieularia  are  mostly  aquatic,  and  some  are 
found  in  all  save  polar  regions ;  their  nnimportant  congeners, 
Geniiaea  and  PolypompKolix,  occur  in  tropical  America  and 
south-western  Australia  respectively.  It  ia  remarkable  that 
all  the  insectivorous  plants 
agree  in  inhabiting  damp 
heaths,  bogs,  marshes,  aud- 
similar  situations  where  water 
is  abundant, — a  peculiarity 
perhaps  due  to  their  habit  of 
copious  secretion  and  conse-  ^ 
quent  need  of  water. 

Drotera.  —  The  Common  ' 
Sundew  (D.  rotundifulia)  has 
extremely  small  roots,  and 
bears  five  or  six  radical  leaves 
horizontally  extended  in  a 
rosette  aroimd  the  flowerstalk. 
The  upper  surface  of  each  leaf 
is  covered  with  gland-bearing 
{lamenu  or  "  tentacles,"  of 
which  there  are  on  an  average 
about  two  hundred.  Each  fig.  i.—'Uid  or  snndew,  rniurM. 
gland  is  surrouuded  by  a  large  'i^Sv^'lrirTl^'^'^^^^i^i  « 
dew-like  drop  of  a  viscid  but  U"  >"^-  (A""'  o.nr.o.) 
transparent  and  glittering  secretion,  and  the  popular  names 
(Sundew,  French  Rouolit,  German  Sonnenfliau)  as  well  as 
the  Linnsean  (from  Spwrot,  dew)  have  been  thus  suggested. 
The  stalk  of  the  tentacle  has  the  essential  structure  of  a  leaf. 
A  small  fibro-VBBcnlar  bundle,  consisting  mainly  of  spiral 
vessels,  runs  np  through  the  stalk  and  is  surrounded  by  a 


ri«.  I.— omit  0(  SniKlaw  nucnlflad.     (After  Dodel-Port.)    A,  tzunal  ^pra 
Itb  drop  of  McntJooi  S,  Internal  ctructnn. 

layer  of  elongated  parenchyma  cells  lined  by  a  thin  layer 
of  colourless  circulating  protoplasm,  and  filled  with  a  homo- 
geneous fluid,  tinted  purple  by  a  modi&cation  of  chlorophyll 
(erythrophyll,  Sorby).  The  epidermis  bears  smill  mnlti- 
cellular  prominencea.  The  glandular  head  of  the  tentacle 
contains  a  central  mass  of  spirally  thickened  cells  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  npper  end  of  the  fibro-TascnIar 
btmdle.     Around  these  (but  «epai»ted  ttom  them  by  • 
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layer  of  much  elongated  celli,  Warming)  there  is  a  kyer 
of  cells  filled  with  purple  fluid,  and  outside  these  lies  a 
Bimilar  series  of  cells,  whose  contents  differ  slightly  in  tinge, 
and  in  behariour  when  treated  with  reagents. 
>>  Insects  seem  to  be  attracted  by  the  leaves  of  Drottra, 
bat  whether  by  their  colour,  their  glitteriug  secretion,  their 
o.'loar,  or  by  all  three,  remains  as  yet  unsettled.  A  fly 
alighting  on  the  disk,  or  eveu  only  touching  one  or  two  of 
the  exterior  tentacles,  is  immediately  entangled  by  the 
viicid  secretion ;  the  tentacles  to  which  it  is  adhering 
begin  to  bend,  and  thus  pass  on  their  prey  to  the  tentacles 
seit  succeeding  them  inwards,  and  the  insect  is  thus  carried 
by  s  carious  rjUing  movemeut  to  the  centre  of  the  leaf, 
llie  tentacles  on  all  sides  become  similarly  inflected ;  tlie 
blade  or  the  leaf  may  even  become  almost  cup-shaped;  and 
the  insect,  bathed  in  the  abundant  secretion  which  soon 
tloses  up  its  trachese,  is  drowned  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  leaves  clasp  also,  but  for  a  much  shorter  time, 
vver  inorganic  b<>dic3. 

i  The  bending  of  the  tentacle  takes  place  near  its  base, 
and  may  be  excited  (1)  by  repeated  touches,  although  not 
by  gusts  of  wind  or  drops  of  rain,  thus  saving  the  plant 
from  much  useless  movement;  (2)  by  contact  with  any 
solid,  even  though  insoluble  and  of  far  greater  minuteness 
than  could  be  appreciated  by  our  sense  of  touch, — a  morsel 
of  human  hair  weighing  only  rrrrtr  <*'  '  grain,  and  thia 
largely  supported  too  by  the  viscid  secretion,  sufficing  to 
mduce  movement ;  (3)  by  the  absorption  of  a  trace  of 
certain  fluids,  mostly  nitrogenous.  During  the  inflexion 
of  the  tentacle,  and  even  before  it  touches  the  stimulating 
object,  the  secretion  of  the  gland  increases  in  quantity,  and, 
instead  of  remaining  neutral,  becomes  acid. 

The  stalk  of  a  tentacle  whose  gland  has  been  stimulated 
by  repeated  shocks,  continuous  pressure,  or  the  absorp- 
tion of  any  nitrogenous  fluid,  particularly  a  solutioa  of 
amnionic  carbonate,  shows  a  mottled  appearance;  and,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope  the  formerly  homogeneous 
.laid  contents  of  its  constituent  cells  are  seen  to  have 
eepurated  into  purple  musses  of  constantly  varving  num- 
ber, shape,  and  size,  suspended  in  a  colourless  fluid,  and  the 
layer  of  colourless  circulating  protoplasm  which  lines  the 
edls  thus  becomes  much  more  distinctly  visible.  This 
pniciss,  whicli  is  termed  by  Darwin  "aggregation  of  the 
protoplasm,"  cimmencea  in  the  glands  and  gradually 
travels  down  the  tentacles,  being  temporarily  arrested  at 
e>ch  cell-wall.  The  process  of  redissolution  of  the  proto- 
fiasm  commences  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles  and  proceeds 
upwards.     Aggregation  is  a  vital  process :  the  cells  must 
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be  alive,  uninjured,  and  oxygenated ;  if  they  are  crushed  or 
tteated  with  carbonic  acid  the  phenomenon  does  not  take 
place.  It  is  not  necessarily  related  to  inflexion,  for  one  may 
be  induced  without  the  other ;  it  is  totally  unlike  the  "  plas- 
molysis,"  or  shrinking  away  of  the  protoplasm  from  the 
cell-wall,  which  takes' place  on  treating  a  portion  of  vege- 
table tissue  with  any  dense  fluid,  and  which  is  simply  due 
to  exosmose ;  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  increased 
•eeretion.  Darwin  has  also  observed  aggregation  in  the 
HDsitive  hairs  of  Dioium,  and  in  the  roots  of  various 
plants;  it  seems  indeed  to  be  of  wide  distribution  and 
piufinmd  importance  in  the  physiobgy  of  the  vegetable 
otB,;      —    — 


^tds  of  Beat. — Sachs  Mserts  that  plants  are  killed  by  immorsion 
for  tea  minutoa  in  water  at  45*  to  46"  C,  and  that  their  protoplosui 
coagulates  at  60*  or  60*.  Darwin,  however,  found  that  thti  immersion 
of  leavea  oiDroaerci  for  t«n  minutes  iu  water  at  50',  iiiatL'ad  of  killing 
the  leaves,  excited  the  teutaclos  into  quick  movenieiit.  that  a  triii- 
prraturo  of  H'l  paralysed  the  Irsvos  witliout  killing  thvui,  and  tlxit 
,  soiuo  even  survived  a  temperature  of  62'  C.  Some  of  the  lowest 
plants  have  frn|nently  been  dew'rtbcd  as  living  iu  hot  springs,  but 
tlint  so  highly  orgi^nizod  a  native  pf  temperate  and  even'  aliuont 
nrvtic  regions  should  withstaud  so  high  a  temi>cnitnrs  is  very 
remarkable.  ' 

Action  qf  Ammonia  Salt: — All  the  salts 'of  ammonia  produce  in- 
flexion, the  carbonate  strongly,  tlie  uitratit  eveu  tnon  so,  and  the 
phosphate  most  of  all.  The  immorainn  of  a  leaf  in  a  solution  of  tlie 
last-mentioned  salt,  so  weak  thai  each  gland  could  only  absorb  abont 
usAsii  of  a  grain,  is  sufficient  to  produce  complete  infliixiou  of 
the  tentacles.  Though  the  particles  of  solid  matter  which  stimulate 
the  olfactory  nerves,  and  so  produce  the  sensation  of  odour  in  ani- 
mals, must  be  infinitely  smaller  than  this,  as  llr  Darwin  nmtnrks,' 
the  fact  remains  truly  wonderful  that  the  absorption  of  no  niiiinte 
a  quantity  by  a  gland  should  induce  some  change  iu  it,  which  loads 
to  the  transmission  of  a  motor  impulse  down  tlie  entire  length  of 
the  tentacle,  causing  the  whole  masa  to  beud,  often  through  an  angle 
of  more  than  180*,  and  this  too  in  the  abeenoa  of  any  specialised 
nervous  system.  1 

Action  qf  rariout  Salts  and  Acii». — In  the  case  of  aalls  the  natare 
of  the  base  seems  to  be  of  much  more  imiwrtance  than  that  of 
the  acid,  a  conclusion  already  arrived  at  by  animal  phjaiologiati. 
Thus  nine  salts  of  sodium  cauaed  inflexion,  and  were  not  poisonous; 
seven  of  the  corresjionding  salts  of  iwtaasium  did  not  cause  inflexion, 
and  some  were  poisonous.  This  la  intereating  in  connexion  with 
the  fact  that  large  doses  of  sodinm  salts  may  be  introdnced  into  the 
circulation  of  mammals  with  impunity,  whoreaa  aniall  doses  o( 
potassium  salts  speedily  cause  death.  Of  twenty-four  acids  tried, 
nineteen  caused  inflexion,  and  the  muority,  even  including  most  of 
the  organic  acids,  were  jwisonotis,  whicli  is  the  mors  remarkable  sinee 
juice  of  many  plants  seems  much  more  strongly  acid  than  the 
solutions  which  were  employed.  The  poisonous  action,  however,  is 
not  improbably  connected  with  the  negative  osmose  which  is  known 
to  be  induced  by  dilute  acids. 

Action  of  Alkaloid  Poitotu,  of  other  Sabstanat,  ami  qf  Vafouii. 
— Acetate  and  sulphate  of  quinine,  citrate  of  stirchnine,  nicotine, 
digitaline,  act  more  or  less  strongly  on  the  glands  and  kill  them; 
on  the  other  hand,  nitrate  of  quinine,  atropine,  veratrine,  colchicine, 
theine,  are  quite  harmless.  Curare  is  not  poisonous,  and  oobn 
poison,  which  kills  animals  by  paralysing  their  nerve  centm,  causes 
'*  strong  and  rapid  inflexion  of  the  tentacles,  and  anon  dischargee 
all  colour  from  the  glands,"  stimulating  also  the  movements  of  theii 
protoplasm.  Since  alkaloids  which  act  strongly  on  the  nervous 
system  of  animals  are  without  effect  on  Vroura,  it  aecma  probable 
that  the  aenaibility  of  it«  glands,  and  their  power  of  transmitting 
a  stimnlns  to  other  parts  of  the  leaf,  are  not  due  to  elenuuta  analo- 
gous to  nerve.  Camphor  in  solution  acts  aa  a  atimulant ;  the 
vapours  however,  of  camphor,  chloroform,  alcohol,  ether,  ana  car- 
bonic acid  have  a  narcotic  or  aniesthetic  aution,  and  kill  the  pUnts 
after  a  time. 

Ilffccts  of  Organic  Fluids. — Digentirs  Pouxr  of  Secretion.— TiKyiin 
treated  sixty-one  Reaves  of  Drotcra  with  uon.nitroKOiioua  solutions 
(gum-arabic,  sugar,  starch,  dilute  alcohol,  olive-oil,  tea).  The  ten- 
taclea  were  not  in  a  single  case  inflected.  He  then  ap|ilied  to  sixty- 
four  other  leaves  various  nitrogenous  fluids  (milk,  unue,  albumen, 
infusion  of  meat,  mucns,  saliva,  isinglass),  and  aixty-throo  had  the 
tentacles  and  often  the  blades  well  inflected,  finally,  taking 
twenty-three  of  the  leaves  which  had  served  for  the  first  rxjieriment 
and  treating  them  with  bits  of  meat  or  drops  of  uitrogenoua  fluids 
all  save  a  few,  apparently  iinured  by  exosmoae  caused  by  tlie  density 
of  the  former  solution  of  gum,  sugar,  fee.,  were  disUuetly  in- 
flected. 

"Wo  are  thu.<i  led  to  inqnire  whether  the  leaves  have  only  the 
power  of  absorbing  matter  already  in  solution  or  whether  they  can 
render  nitrogenous  matter  soluble,  that  ia,  whetlicr  tliey  have  the 
power  of  true  digestion.  The  digestion  of  albnininone  bodiee  hj 
animals  is  effected  by  means  of  a  ferment,  pepsin,  acting  in  preaeoes 
of  weak  hydrochloric  acid, — neither  the  acid  nor  the  femient  having 
the  power  of  digesting  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  though  almoat 
any  other  acid  may  be  substituted  for  hydrochloric.  When  the 
stomach  is  niKhamcally  excited,  acid  is  secreted,  but  not  iir|«iii ; 
this  requires  for  its  production  the  absolution  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  already  soluble  animal  matter  (peptogone  of  Schiff).  T)ieso  pro- 
positions sll  hold  good  of  Droxra.  FninkUnd  analysed  tho  socre- 
tion  obtained  by  stimulating  four  hnndred  and  forty.pva  loavoswith 

5 articles  of  glass,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  acidity  waa 
ue  to  some  acid  of  the  acetic  aeries,  apparently  either  propionic  or 
a  mixture  of  acetic  and  butyric  acida.  Analysis  of  larger  quantitioa 
enabled  'Will  to  ahow  that  tiie  secretion  contained  formic  as  well  aa 
probably  bntyrio  and  pitipionie  acid,  and  Kaea  and  'Will  prepared 
a  glycerin  eztiaot  which  when  acidulated  npidly  digestod  fibiiB, 
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Ltwwn  Tail  ahi  seiuntol  t  snbetanoe  poBWSiiiig  tbe  propartf  of 
a  digeatiru  ferment, 

Darwin  fed  iiumeroua  plants  with  maat  meat  ami  minute  eobea 
of  boiled  white  of  egg,  and  placed  other  cnbes  in  wut  moea  as  a 
check.  Solation  aoon  took  place  in  the  former  cases ;  and,  joHt  as 
in  animid  digettion,  the  edges  of  the  caliea  of  egg  were  first  rounded 
olT,  and  the  striation  of  muscle  was  replar«d  by  dark  pointa,  while 
the  bits  of  egg  left  in  moos  pntreHed.  On  neutralbation  of  the  acid 
bv  alkali,  o^estion  stops  ;  on  reacidlRcation,  it  goes  on  again. 
Keithar  the  watery  nor  the  glycerin  extract  of  leaves  stimnlated  by 
fragment*  of  glass  waa  able  to  digeat,  showing  that  the  ferment  ia 
not  aountttl  until  the  glands  hsTe  absorbed  a  trace  of  animal 
matter.  The'  leavea  dirated  fibrin,  connective  tisane,  cartilage, 
bone,  enamel,  and  dentine,  gelatin,  ch'ondrine,  casein  of  milk,  kc, 
bat  could  not  digeat  epidermic  productions  (nails,  hairs,  feathers), 
fibro-elastio  tissue,  mucin,  pepsm,  urea,  chitin,  chlorophyll,  cellu- 
lose, gun-cotton,  oil,  fat,  and  starch,  thus  completing  the  analogy 
with  the  gastric  digestion  of  animals.  Pollen-grains  had  their  pro- 
toplasmic contents  dissolved,  and  seeds  were  usually  Ifilled. 

Irritability  and  ifoMmenls. -.-Cutting  and  pricking  the  leaf  does 
not  induce  movement ;  the  petiole  ia  quite  insensible,  nor  do  the 
pedicels  of  the  glands  bend  when  rubbed  or  stimulated  by  contact 
with  food.  Only  the  glands  remain,  and  these  at  once  respond  to 
stimuli,  yet  their  irritaoility  seems  to  extend  for  a  very  slight  dis- 
tance below  them,  since  when  the  glands  are  cnt  off  tneir  pedicela 
often  become  inflected.  When  a  tentacle  receivaa  an  impnlae  either 
from  its  own  gland  or  {torn  the  central  tantaclea,  it  bends  towards 
the  middle  of  the  leaf,  the  short  tentadea  on  which  do  not  bend  at 
all ;  in  all  other  cases  all  the  tentadea,  even  thoae  of  the  centre, 
bend  towanls  the  point  whence  the  atimnlas  oomes.  Thus  all  the 
tentacles  of  a  leaf  may  be  made  to  oonveige  into  two  symmetrical 
groopa  by  pladug  a  fragment  of  phoaphate  of  ammonia  in  the 
midule  cif  each  half  of  the  blade.  Ck>ntrarv  to  the  opinion  of 
Zttgler,  vivisection  ^ows  that  the  motor  impulse  is  not  transmitted 
through  the  fibro-vasoular  bundles,  but  through  the  cellular  tissue. 
An  impulse  thus  travels  more  rapidlv  alonf;  than  acroaa  the  leaf, 
since,  from  the  elongated  shape  and  uie  position  of  the  cells,  fewer 
cell-walls  have  to  be  crossed  m  a  given  distance.  Thus,  when  the 
central  glands  are  excited,  they  send  centrirngally  some  influence  to 
the  exterior  gland*,  wheio  aggret^tion  of  the  protoplasm  is  set  up, 
which  may  be  watched  descending  their  tentacles,  and  the  whole 
process  is  not  without  analogy  to  a  reflex  action.  The  motor  im- 
pulse seems  to  be  allied  to  the  aggregating  process,  and  it  has  been 
attempted  to  explain  the  bending  which  takes  place  at  the  base  of 
the  tentacles  by  assuming  either  (1)  a  rapid  passage  of  fluid  out  of 
the  cells  in  that  region,  which  would  thua  contract,  at  least  if  we 
suppose  them  to  be  previously  in  a  state  of  high  tension  and  to 
possess  great  elasticity,  (2)  a  oontractioh  of  the  protoplasm  of  these 
cellt,  (3)  the  contraction  of  the  cell-walls  as  well  as  the  protoplasm, 
or  (4)  a  shrinkage  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  colls,  owing  to  a 
change  in  their  molecular  state  with  the  subsequent  dosing  in  of 
tl:e  walls. 

Abaorpiion. — Bennett  haa  doscribed  Vhat  he  terms  absorptive 
^:and8  beneath  the  epidermis,  consisting  of  two  nearly  hemi- 
tinherical  cells,  filled  with  brownish  protoplasm  and  bearing  papillie, 
which  sometimes  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  or  the  filaments 
of  the  tentacles.  He  finds  similar  orgaiis  in  Dionaa  and  Nejientha, 
but  in  no  plants  other  than  carnivorous,  except  Callitriche.  Clark 
fed  Drowra  with  flies  soaked  in  chloride  of  lithium,  and  after  sevfral 
days  found  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  when  burned  showed  the 
characteristic  spectrum  of  lithium  ;  and  Tait,  by  cultivating  plants 
with  roots  cnt  off  and  leaves  buried  in  pure  sand  watered  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution,  showed  that  the  aundew  can  not  only  abaorb 
nutriment  from  its  leavee,  but  can  actually  Uw  and  thrive  by  their 
aid  alone,  if  supplied  with  am*!!  quantitie*  of  nitrogenou*  matniaL 

Dioiuea  Muteipula,  L. — This  plant,  the  well-known 
Venue's  Fly-trap,  was  first  described  in  1768  by  Ellis  in  a 
remarkable  letter  to  LinnKiu,  in  which  he  gave  a  subetan- 
tiallj  correct  account  of  the  stmcture  and  functions  of  its 
leaves,  and  even  suggested  the  probability  of  their  cami- 
Totism.  Linnaeos  declared  it  the  most  Wonderful  of  plants 
{miraculum  nafura),  yet  only  admitted  that  it  showed  an 
extreme  esse  of  sensitiveness,  supposing  that  the  insects 
were  only  accidentally  captured  and  subsequently  allowed 
to  escape.  Two  American  botanists,  Curtis  and  Canby, 
successively  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  of 
capture  and  digestion,  which  has  also  been  in7estigated  by 
Mrs  Treat,  T,  A.  O.  Balfour,  and  others,  and  most  fully  by 
Darwin. 

The  leaves  are  all  radical,  with  broad  foliaceons  foot- 
stalks. Each  leaf  has  two  lobes,  standing  at  rather  less 
(ban  a  right  sngle  to  each  other,  their  edges  being  produced 


into  spik»-IiKe  processes.  The  npper  surfice  of  each  lobe 
is  covered  with  miiiute  circular  sessile  glands,  each  oonsiat- 
ing  of  from  20  to  30  cells  filled  with  purplish  fluid.  It 
bMtB  also  three  fine-pointed  sensitiTe  filaments  arranged 


iisililH'lllV 


Fio.  (.—Leaf  of  Vena>'»nr-tnp  (Mmjm  mtudp^^  viewed  Merallj  la  Ita 
expanded  state.    (After  nirwln.) 

in  s  triangle.  These  contain  no  fibro-vascular  bundles,  bat 
present  an  articulation  near  their  bases,  which  enables  them 
to  bend  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  when  the  lobes  duae, 
When  tlie  filaments 
are  touched  by  an 
insect,  the  lobes  close 
very  sharply  upon 
the  hinge-like  mid- 
rib, the  spikes  inter- 
lock, and  the  insect 
ia  imprisoned.  If 
Tery  minute,  and  so 
not  worth  digesting^ 
it  is  able  to  escape 
between   the   inter- 

locked  spines  ;  more  rra.  S^Ieaf  nf  B.  ■■urffw/a  elowd  orsr  lasocb 

usually,  however,  it  ■*•  ''•'™' '™"  "■•  ""^i  *• '""  ^"""^ 
is  retained  between  the  lub<  s,  which  gradually  but  firmly 
compress  it,  until  its  form  is  distinguishable  from  withnat 
The  leaf  thus  forms  itself  into  a  temporary  stomach,  and 
the  glands,  hitherto,  dry, 
commence,  as  soon  as  excited 
by  the  abaorptiou  of  a  trace 
of  nitrogenous  matter,  to  pour 
out  an  acid  secretion  contain- 
ing a  ferment,  which  rapidly 
dissolves  the  soft  parts  of  the 
insect  This  is  produced  *in 
such  abundance  that,  when 
Darwin  made  a  small  opening 
at  the  base  of  one  lobe  of  a 
leaf  which  had  closed  over  • 
large  crushed  fly,  the  secre- 
tion continued  to  run  down 
the  footstalk  during  jhe  whole 
time  —  nine  days ' —  during 
which  the  plant  was  kept 
under  observation.  Aggre- 
gation may  be  observed  in,^ 
the  glands,  and,  at  least  on 
treatment  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  the  aggregative  pro- 
cess may  be  watched  ascend- 
ing the  sensitive  hairs. 

Though  the  filaments  are 
exquisitely    sensitive  tQ  the 
slightest   contact   with  solid  ^-■,^^i;•J:^^^x«rr.'fiS2; 
bodies,  yet  they  are  far  less     *■  ""■ 
sensitive  than  those  of  Drotera  to  prolonged  pressure,  a 
singular  difference  in  evident  relation  tn  the  habits  of  the 
two  plant*.  .  Like  the  leaves  of  Droura,  however,  those 
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of  Diatuea  are  completely  indifferent  to  wind  ukI  rain. 
Tlie  lorfaee  of  the  blade  ii  Tery  slightly  MOiitiTe ;  it  may 
be  roughly  handled  or  scratched  without  eaoaing  moTement, 
bat  doses  when  its  surface  or  midrib  is  deeply  pricked  or 
cat.  Irritation  of  the  triangolar  area  on  each  lobe  enclosed 
by  the  sensitiTe  filaments  causes  doanrvw  The  footstalk  is 
qoite  insensitire.  Inorganic  or  non-sitrogeDons  bodies, 
plated  on  the  leaTca  without  touching  the  sensitive  fila- 
ments, do  not  excite  moTement,  but  nitrogenona  bodies,  if 
in  the  least  deigTee  damp,  cause  after  several  hours  the 
lob«s  to  dose  slowly.  So  too  the  leaf  which  has  dosed 
over  a  digestible  body  applies  a  gradual  pressure,  which 
serres  to  bring  the  glands  on  both  sides  into  contact  with 
the  body,  and  may  also,  as  Bcdfonr  soggesta,  aid  in  absorp- 
tioa  Thus  we  see  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  movement, 
sdapted  for  different  purposes,  one  rapid,  excited  mechani- 
cally, the  other  slow,  excited  chemically.  Leaves  made  to 
close  over  insoluble  bodies  reopen  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hoara,  and  are  ready,  even  before  being  fully  expanded,  to 
shot  again.  But  if  they  have  dosed  over  nitrogen-yidding 
bodies,  they  remain  closely  shut  for  many  days,  and  after 
le-expanding  are  torpid,  and  never  act  again,  or  only  after 
a  considerable  time.  Even  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  most 
vigorona  leaves  are  very  rarely  able  to  digest  more  than 
tvice^  or  at-  most  thrice,  during  their  life.  The  secretion 
is  a  true  gastric  juice  containing  formic  acid,  and  like 
gastric  jnica  has  remarkable  antiseptic  powers.  Lindsay 
fed  leaves  with  such  quantities  of  meat  as  to  kill  them 
with  indigestion,  yet  showed  that  the  meat  inside  the  leaf 
remained  perfectly  fresh  while  portions  hanging  outside 
pntrefied. 

While  evidence  is  thus  afforded  of  the  absorption  of  the 
products  of  digestion  by  the  complete  disappearance  of 
fibrin,  albumen,  Itc,  placed  opon  the  leaf  of  Dionaa, 
Fraostadt  was  able,  by  feeding  leaves  with  albumen  dyed 
with  aniline-red,  to  colour  the  contents  and  nndei  of  the 
gtand-cdU. 

The  motor  impulse,  as  in  Drotera,  is  transmitted  through 
the  cellular  tissue.  Bnrdon  Sanderson  has  daaonstrated 
the  existence  o/  a  normal  electric 
ranent  in  the  leaf  of  Diontea, 
and  the  negative  variation  under- 
gone by  that  current  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dosure  of  the  leaf  due  to 
the  conversion  of  electromotive 
force  into  mechanical  work.  This 
discovery,  which  is  of  the  highest 
importance  as  showing  the  pro- 
found resemblance  between  the 
eloeare  of  the  leaf  of  Dionma  and 
Ae  contraction 
of  a  muscle,  has 
been  followed 
np  and  extend- 
ed by  Mnnk.  C. 
de  Oandolle  a- 
setibes  the  clos- 
sn  of  the  valves 
to  variations  iu 
the  torgesoenco 
of  the  paren- 
chyma of  their 
upper  surface. 

AldTOPandtt 

,  rra.  a— ^I*«Kndbta<nrf<i«a.— A,wlisrlofle«T«i  B,  lemf 

9t9%C%l08<l,  —^    praaMd  opts  uid  mUtiad.  vhowlBf  (laAds.  fnutttTe 


praaMd 

Uunantoi'ft&d  qvadilfld  taaln^    (After  DarwIlL) 

floats  freely,  and  is  destitnts  of  •  roots. 


This   "minute 

sqnatie  Dionma 

Ito  whoried  leevea  have  two  bbea,  with  slightly  inflected 

maigina,  which  open  only  about  as  much  aa  the  valvea  of 

tUviii^  maHtl-tball,  and  Uiw  eratwo  the  non  eaaily  the 


small  emstaeenns  and  moUnaks  which  may  get  betweoi'. 
them.  Part  of  the  upper  surface  of  each  lobe  next  UM' 
midrib  be^rs  colourless  glands  (like  those  of  Dionma,  but. 
stalked),  together  with  numerous  long  sensitive  filaments' 
which  have  both  median  and  basal  articulations;  the^ 
outer  thinner  portion  bears  small  quadrifid  hairs.  Darwin 
holds  that  the  glands  secrete  and  digest,  while  the  quadrifids 
are  destined  to  the  absorption  of  decaying  animal  matter, 
the  two  regions  of  the  leaf  thns  serving  for  very  different 
purposes. 

DroeophyllumlutilaHieuM. — This  plant  catches  such  rast 
numbers  of  flies  in  a  state  of  nature  that  the  Portuguese 
cottagers  call  it  the  fly-catcher,  and  hang  np  branches  of  it 
iu  their  houses  for  this  purpose.  Its  linear 
leaves  are  thickly  covered  with  stalked 
glands  which  resemble  in  the  main  the 
tentades  of  Drot&a,  save  in  that  they  are 
incapable  of  movement,  and  that  their 
secretion  is  acid  before  excitement.  The 
secretion  too  is  less  viscid,  and  freely 
leaves  the  gland  to  wet  the  insect,  which, 
creeping  onward,  soon  dogs  its  wings  and 
dies.  There  are,  moreover,  many  minuto 
colourless  sessile  glands  which  only  begin  to 
secrete  when  stimulated  by  the  absorption 
of  nitrogenous  matter,  with  which  they  seem 
to  be  mamly  concerned.  or  DroufHiiitm 

SoridiUa  and  Bj/blit  resemble  Droio-  j^Hi^'r"-^^^ 
pKylluM,  but  their  glands  are  of  simpler  mttKm.  (^rur 
structure  than  those  of  the  latter,  scarcely  nwwinj 
differing  appreciably  from  the  glandular  hair*  of  other 
planta.  Mr  Darwin  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon 
the  question  of  how  far  the  glanda  of  plants  not  adapted 
for  capturing  insects  share  the  power  of  absorption 
exhibited  hj  those  of  the  Drouraetm.  Choosing  a  number 
of  plants  at  haiard,  he  found  that  the  glands  of  two  spedee 
of  Saaifraga,  a  genus  distantly  allied  to  Lrotra,  of  • 
Prim\tla,  and  of  Pelargonium  have  the  power  of  rapid 
absorption,  and  exhibit  movements  of  aggregation  in  their 
protoplasm,  whereas  those  of  Xrica,  Mirabilitt  and 
Nicotiaua  appear  to  hare  no  such  power.  Heckel  haa 
made  similar  obeervations  on  the  floral  glands  of  Pamatnx 
lialtutri*,  and  on  the  leaf-jflands  of  Geranium  ^ximanuittt 
&&  The  glandular  hairs  of  at  least  some  planta  are 
known  to  be  capable  of  absorbing  ammonia,  both  in  solo, 
tion  and  in  vapour,  and  probably  some  obtain  animal 
matter  from  the  insects  which  ate  occasionally  entangled  in 
the  viscid  secretioa 


n«.  le.— A.  iMf  of  BulUHMt  (MvirfcWa  rm/forU).  Ttth  bfl  mutla  InllscM 
vntanvodBaUllM.  (Atur  Dinrln.)  B,  (UuuUtnnnrfanadMf  (xlM>. 

Pinguieula  or  Buttentort.  —  The  large  thick  radical 
leavee  of  this  genus  have  a  very  viscous  surface  and  a 
pale  colour,  and  bear  two  sets  of  glands,  the  larger  borne 
on  osoally  nnicellnlar  pedioelB,  the  smaller  almost  sessila 
When  a  fly  is  capfaued,  the  viscous  secretion  becomes 
strongly  acid,  the  naturally  in«VTed  margins  of  Uie  leaf 
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are  excited  to  carve  itill  farther  inwards,  and  in  short  all 
the  phenomena  of  secretion,  aggregation,  digestion,  absorp- 
tion, Sco ,  may  be  observed  wtiich  have  been  described  in 
J)ro$era. 

Utricularia. — The  aquatic  species  of  this  plant  are  fonnd 
floating  in  font  and  stagnant'  water.  Their  much  divided 
filamentous  leaves  bear  bladders  (fig.  II,  A),  averaging 
about  -^  of  an  inch  in  length,  each  of  which  bears  six  or 
seven  long  bristles  around  the  mouth,  which  is  fitted  with 
ft  thin  transparent  valve,  that  opens  inwards  and  is 
covered  with  peculiar  glands.  The  interior  of  the  bladder 
is  lined  by  qnadrifid  hairs  (fig.  11,  B),  like  those  described 
iu  Aldrovanda.  Aquatic  crustaceaus,  worms,  insect  larve, 
and  other  small  animals  easily  enter  by  pushing  inwards 
the  posterior  free  edge  of  the  valve,  which  is  highly  elastic. 


na  11.— A,  bUdd«r  of  UMeuTaria  mt^lecta  (after  DftrvlD).  showing  at  e  colter 
IndiitiQctlr  Men  through  vaUa.  B,  qnadrlAd  hmln  from  Interior  of  bUdder 
of  U.  nIgarU  (x  aOil). 

This  instantly  shuts  against  an  interior  thickened  collar  or 
projection  aronad  the  mouth,  and  so  renders  escape 
impossible.  The  means  by  which  the  plant  attracts  its 
victims  are  qnknown,  but  their  success  is  very  remarkable. 
'Few  bladders  fail  altogether,  and  many  are  found  quite 
filled  with  crustaceans,  as  many  as  ten  having  been  counted 
by  Darwin  within  a  single  bladder.  These  bladdevs, 
however,  have  no  secretion,  and  are  quite  unable  to  digest ; 
they  merely  absorb  the  products  of  decomposition  by 
means  of  their  quadrifid  hairs. 

I  The  terrestrial  species  (e.g.,  U.  montana),  as  also  those 
of  Polypompholix,  bear  numerous  minute  bladders  of 
essentially  similar  structure  along  their  creeping  sqbter- 
lanean  rhizomes,  and  th^e  nsually  contain  the  decomposed 
remains  of  small  terrestrial  articulate  anim^  Genlitea 
has  carious  long-necked  pitchers,  lined  with  long  downward 
directed  hairs,  which  at  once  aid  an  animal  in  its  entrance 
and  prevent  its  retreat. 

N  Sarracenia. — Long  supposed  to  be  reservoin  of  water 
for  the'  birds,  as  was  suggested  by  Linnsaus,  or  refuges  for 
insects  from  their  pursuers,  as  was  supposed  by  Catesby, 
the  true  function  of  the  leaves  of  this  curious  plant  has 
only  been  elucidated  of  recent  years,  mainly  by  the  labours 
of  Mellichamp  and  Hooker.  The  mouths  of  the  long 
radical  trumpet-shaped  leaves  are  protected  by  a  large 
spreading  lid,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  abundantly 
smeared  with  nectar,  and  often  gaily  coloured.  Into  one 
form  of  pitcher  rain  enters  easily,  into .  the  other  with 
difficulty.  This  with  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher  is  furnished 
with  numerous  honey-secreting  glands,  and  furnishes  the 
attractive  surface  (fig.  12,  A).  A  pathway  too  leads  up- 
wards from  the  ground  along  the  broad  wing  of  the  pitcher, 
and  is  at  least  in  some  species  also  honey-baited ;  along  this 
creeping  insects  are  lured  to  their  destruction.  Below  it  is 
the  condoeting  surface  (B)  of  glassy  epidermic  cells,  with 
short  downward-directed  poiots,  which  like  those  of 
OmlUea  facilitate  the  descent,  but  impede  the  ascent  of  an 
insect.  Then  come  the  glandular  surface  (C),  which  is 
formed  of  smooth  polished  epidermis  with  numerous  glands, 
that  secrete  the  fluid  contents  of  the  pitcher,  and  finally 
the  4«t9Dtive  SHrface  (D),  of  which  the  cells  are  produced 


into  long  and  strong  bristles  which  point  downwarfs  ud 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  diminishing  cavity  so  as  to 
render  escape  impoesibleL  The  secretion  wets  an  insect 
very  rapidly,  and  appears  to  have  remarkable  anesthetic 
effects.  It  seems  to  be  completely  destitute' of  digestive 
power,  indeed  rather  to  accelerate  decomposition.  The 
pitchers  acdunulate  vast  quantities  of  insects  in  the  coarse 


Flo.  11>-Leitnt  of  aarraemla  pvpma.  A,  attncflTe  mrface  of  lid;  B.  rao* 
ducting,  C,  gUndnlar,  and  D,  detanttre  raif neo ;  inigninwi.  A.  ud  D  nn  tnkca 
froin&  JCOM. 

of  a  season,  and  moat  thns  abundantly  manure  the 
surrounding  soil  when  they  die.  Moreover,  the  feast  is 
largely  shared  by  unbidden  gnests  (commensals).  Not  to 
speak  of  insects  which  feed  npon  the  pitcher  itself,  some 
drop  their  eggs  into  the  putrescent  mass,  where  their  lanrn 
find  abundant  nourishment,  while  birds  often  slit  open  the 
pitchers  with  their  beaks  and  devour  the  maggots  in  their 
turn. 

DarlingUmia. — Of  the  two  forms  of  pitcher  in  this  genni 
the  larger  and  ordinary  form,  that  of  the  adult  plant,  is 
somewhat  twisted,  and  instead  of  a  lid  has  a  large  inflated 
hood  overarching  the  small  mouth.  A  large  bilobed 
nectariferous  and  brightly  coloured  expansion  hangs  down 
from  this,  and  attracts  insects,  particularly  moths.  As  in 
Sarracenia,  the  plant  seems  merely  to  absorb,  the  prodncta 
of  their  putrefactioiL 

Nepmtha. — The  pitchers  of  this  genus  are  boms  at  the 
ends  of  long  tendril-like  prolongations  of  the  Icavn,  and 
are  of  considerable  size,  varying  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  depth.  Again  we  have  two  varieties  of  pitchers, 
one  belonging  to  the  young  state  of  the  plant,  short,  broad, 
and  provided  with  broad  external  wings,  adapted  for  the 
capture  oE  ground  game,  while  the  adult  form,  intended 
for  winged  game,  is  long,  narrow,  and  often  destitute  of 
lateral  appendages.  The  mouth  of  the  pitcher  is  strength- 
ened and  kept  open  by  a  thickened  rim,  which,  like  the 
nnder  surface  of  the  lid,  secretes  honey,  and  i>  frequently 
produced  inwards  and  downwards  into  a  short  funnel-shaped 
tube  which  prevents  the  escape  of  insects,  or  into  a  raw  of 
incurved  hooks  sometimes  strong  enough  to  retain  a  OnaQ 
bird.  The  younger  form  of  pitcher  has  its  whole  interior 
lined  by  secreUag  glands ;  the  other  voA  more  couimoQ  fona 
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hii  an  •ttitctive,  a  eondoctiTe,  tnd  a  Mcrating  mrftca 
iulogonB  to  thou  of  Sarraeaiia,  but  wholly  different  in 
histologieal  details-  The  detentive  lurface  is  repteeented 
bj  the  fluid  secretion  which  is  inrariablj  present  This  is 
deTeloped  before  the  pitcher  opens,  and  haa  geneially  a 


(uatly  acid  reaction ;  it  contains,  as  shown  by  Voelcker, 
nulic  and  citric  acids,  together  with  chloride  of  potassium, 
ud  carbonatea  of  soda,  magnesia,  vnd  lime.  Hooker 
proTsd  tbediKestiTe  powers  of  the  fluid,  even  on  substances 


lk.H,  rUtlf  o(  Ittnmam  tuimmlon*.  a,  h«wr-ilaiil  tnm  itbaottn 
wfan  al  Hd)  B,  dlcatln  (lad  troai  IMvlor  of  pttelio',  In  pock«t-Hln 
ihpiMriuii  of  nUwmla,  optnliif  dowBWftnlJi  C,  tnairMM  HCttoa  aC  tlw 
BBik    A,  B,  Btt  C  mtfiiami  iboot  100  dluwun. 

IS  resisting  a*  cartilage ;  Bees  and  Will  fonnd  thaLfibrln  was 
diMolTed  eren  more  rapidly  by  the  secretion  of  the  excited 
pitchen  than  in  a  test  experiment  with  pepsin  from  the 
pig's  stomach ;  and  Lawson  Tait,  Vines,  and  others  ha^ 
(bUiii«d  tbe  ferment  in  ».sepw»te'  etate.  y  Tait  ii)de94 


finds  two  substances,  both  possessing  great  antiseptic 
powers,  and  both  being  apparently,  together  with  acid, 
essential  to  digestion — one  a  greyish-white  precipitate  with 
alkalies,  which  he  terms  "droserin,"  and  which  seems  the 
analogue  of  pepsin;  the  other,  "azerin,"  a  transparent 
straw-coloured  substance  precipitated  by  alcohol,  he  com- 
pares to  ptyalin,  the  ferment  of  saliva  Drosenn  seems  to 
be  present  in  the  secretion  of  all  those  insectivorouv  plants 
which  possess  the  power  of  digestion,  azerin  perhaps  in  all 
without  exception.  The  latter  substance  has  the  property 
of  rapid  deliquescence,  so  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  in 
hermetically  sealed  tubes,  and  its  solution,  like  glycerin, 
quickly  wets  any  body  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  A 
fly  thrown  into  water  never  gets  completely  wetted,  while  one 
which  falls  into  the  secretion  of  any  insectivorous  plant  is 
rapidly  soaked  and  drowned  by  the  fluid  entering  its  tracheM. 


Tia.il.— ar»ml1iu/tmailarU,aM>wbt  adhurj^rtTM  tnS  pllekti^  tho  ilfM 
hxnd  one  est  npen  to  ihov  lutamkl  ftmetnre. 

Cephalotui. — This  plant  bears  ordinary  leaves  as  well  as 
pitchers.  The  latter  somewhat  resemble  in  general  form  those 
of  Nepentha,  but  are  more  complicated  in  histological  details.' 
Tait  has  proved  the  digestive  action  of  their  secretion. 

Morphology  of  PUdiert. — Baillon,  and  indeed  first  of  all 
Linnans,  have  pointed  out  how  by  exaggerating  the  con- 
cavity of  a  peltate  leaf  like  that  of  Nymp^ma  we  obtain  a 
pitcher  of  the  type  of  Sarracenia.  Intermediate  forms  are 
frequently  shown  by  a  variety  of  Piperomia  ari/oiia. 
Hooker  has  given  reason  to  believe  that  the  pitcher  of 
Ifepentka  is  not  a  transformed  leaf,  bnt  a  mere  leaf- 
appendage  answering  to  the  water-secreting  gland  found 
at  the  end  of  many  leaves.  The  apex  of  the  leaf,  instead 
of  forming  the  lid  as  in  Sarraemta,  in  represented  by  a 
filiform  appendage  (see  fig.  16,  F).     Finally,  Dickson  haa 
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proved  by  comparison  with  monstrous  fon£s.  that  the 
pitcher  of  Cephalotiu  arises  in  a  third  and  totally  distinct 
way,  by  a  odceolate  ponching  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  ordinary  spathnlate  leaves,  the  lid  here  arising  from  the 
proximal  side  of  the  pitcher-orifice. 
,    Other  JnHcUvonm  FlanU,-^I>»cMdia,  an  Aaiatio  geDMi 
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of  Atdepiadaeem,  and  Martynia,  one  of  the  Pedalineu, 
have  also  been  described  as  inaectivorons,  as  well  as  Caitha 
dionafolia  and  aeveral  Aioids.  Even  Anomoclada,  a 
South  American  liverwort,  and  a  fera  (Slaphoglomm 
glutinoium)  have  been  described  by  Spruce  as  capturing 
namerotu  insects.  AU  these  cases,  however,  require  mnch 
farther  investigation.  The  connate  leaves  of  Dipiactu 
frequently  enclose  water  in  which  insects  are  drowned,  and 
Francis  Darwin  has  discovered  protoplasmic  filaments  which 
are  emitted  by  the  cells  of  certain  glands  within- these  cups, 
and  which  appear  to  absorb  the  prodocts  of  decomposition. 
A  similar  process  has  recently  also  been  shown  by  Ludwig 
to  occur  in  SUphium,  an  allied  genua 

Condusion. — When  Mr  Darwin's  work  appeared,  nume- 
rous objections  were  made  to  accepting  his  conclusions,  on 
the  a  priori  ground  that  digestion  was  too  purely  an 
animal  function  to  be  conceivable  of  plants.  Horren 
demolished  these  by  showing  that  digestion — the  conversion 
of  insoluble  and  indiffusible  proteids,  fats,  and  amyloids  into 
soluble  and  diffusible  compounds  by  means  of  appropriate 
ferments — ^is  not  confined  either  to  animals  or  to  eamivorons 
plants,  but  is  a  noiveisal  property  of  living  beings,  in  fact 
the  necessary  preliminary  of  all  assimilation.  Not'  only 
are  all  the  important  animal  digestive  ferments  represented 
among  plants,  but  vegetable  physiologists  hare  made  ns 
acquainted  with  several  ferments — synaptase,  eiythrozyme, 
myrosine,  &c. — which  hare  no  known  analogues  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  is  merely  the  exudation,  not  the 
existence,  of  the  ferment,  then,  which  is  remarkable  in 
carnivorous  plants,  and  this  Darwin  snggests  might  begin 
by  an  exosmose  accompanying  the  absorption  of  animal 
matter  byi  any  plant  possessing  viscid  glandular  hairs,  and, 
once  set  np,  would  be  perfected  by  natural  selection. 
Insectivorous  plants  too  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
exhibit  peculiarities  of  nutrition.  The  true  parasites 
absorb  the  juices  of  the  plants  which  they  infest,  and,  not  to 
mention  the  fungi,  many  of  which  subsist  partly  or  wholly 
on  animal  matter,  the  phanerogamous  saprophytes  {Neottia, 
Itonotropa,  ka.)  live  by  absorbing  the  partially  decomposed 
materials  of  other  plants;  and  from  the  absorption  of 
vegetable  to  that  of  animal  matter  the  transition  is  easy. 
The  reciprocal  case  too  occurs  in  the  animal  kingdom ; 
animals  possessing  chlorophyll  hare  been  shown  to  nourish 
themselves  like  plants,  without  feeding,  by  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  formation  of  starch  in  snidight,  and 
thus  eamivorons  plants — trespoiisers  into  the  animal 
kingdom — are  partuleled  by  vegetating  animals.  Thus, 
then,  we  hare  only  to  change  our  standpoint,  and  look,  not 
at  the  anomalous  plant  or  animal,  but  at  the  essentially 
similar  cells,  and  the  yet  more  essentially  similar  protoplasm 
of  which  both  are  composed,  to  see  that  their  apparent 
anomalies  are  but  additional  proofs  of  the  unity  of  natura 

But  a  mora  serious  criticism  affected  the  completeness  of 
Darwin's  work  Though  Knight  in  1818  had  thought 
plants  of  DioTUKt  on  which  he  placed  morsels  of  beef  grew 
more  luxuriantly  than  others  not  so  treated,  many  observers 
hare  since  failed  to  see  any  improvement  on  insectirorous 
plants  when  regularly  fed,  or  any  diaadraotage  when  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  animal  food  altogether ;  while  others 
hare  even  asserted  that  animal  food  was  hurtful,  having 
iqjured  or  killtad  their  plants  by  feeding.  In  the  latter  case 
the  explanation  was  of  course  that  the  feeding  was  excessive, 
but  to  meet  the  objections  of  the  former  a' very  careful 
research  was  undertaken  by  Prancis  Darwin.  He  took  six 
plates  full  of  thriving  plants  of  sundew,  and  divided  off  each 
by  a  transverse  bar.  Then,  choosing  the  least  flourishing 
tide  of  each,  he  placed,  on  June  12,  1877,  coast  meat,  in 
moraeU  of  about  A  of  a  grain  on  the  leaves,  and  renewed 
the  dose  occasionally.  The  plants  on  the  fed  rides  were 
IQOD  clearly  greener  than  those  on  the  starved  sides,  and 


thair  leaves  contained  more  chlorophyll  and  itareh.  In 
less  than  two  months  the  nnmber  of  fiowerstalks  was  half 
as  numerous  again  on  the  fed  as  on  the  nnfed  sides,  while 
the  number  and  diameter  of  the  leaves  and  the  colour  of 
the  fiowerstalks  all  showed  a  great  superiority.  The 
fiowerstalks  were  all  cut  at  the  end  of  August,  when  their 
nnmbers  were  as  160  to  100,  their  total  weight  as  230  to 
100,  and  the  average  weight  per  stem  as  140  to  100  for 
the  fed  and  nnfed  sides  respectively.  The  total  number* 
of  seed  capsules  were  as  194  to  100,  or  nearly  double,  and 
the  average  number  of  seeds  in  each  capanle  as  12  to  10 
respectiv^y.  The  superiority  of  the  fed  plants  over  the 
unfed  was  ert.-t  more  clearly  shown  by  comparing  their 
seeds,  the  arerage  weights  per  seed,  being  as  167  to  100, 
thMr  total  calculated  number  as  240  to  IM,  and  their  total 
WM(^t  as  380  to  100.  The  fed  pknts,  thongh  at  the 
eommenoement  of  the  experiment  in  a  slight  minority,  at 
the  end  of  the 'season  exceeded  the  nnfed  by  more  than  20 
per  cent.,  while  the  following  spring  the  young  plants 
which  sprang  np  on  the  fed  side  exceeded  those  on  the 
other  by  18  per  cent,  in  nnmber  and  by  160  per  cent,  in 
total  weight,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  relatively  enormooa 
quantity  of  flowerstalk  produced  by  the  fed  plants  during 
the  prerious  summer,  they  had  still  been  able  to  lay  np  a 
far  greater  store  of  reserve  material. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  kseding, 
although  distinct  in  the  regetative  system,  is  mnch  mora 
remarkable  in  the  reproductive,  a  fact  which  explains  the 
unfavourable  opinion  of  previous  observersL 

These  results  were  also  independently  arrived  at  by  three 
German  observers,  Rees,  Eellerman,  and  Von  Binmer,  who 
used  aphides  instead  of  roast  meat  The  question  of  the 
utility  of  the  carnivorous  habit  may  thna  be  considered  as 
no  less  indisputable  than  its  existence, 
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TBS  Itaotl,  or  IiraSoia,  form  ihe  largest  clau  of  that 
difkbn  of  the  mnimal  kingdom  formorly  called  Artiai- 
lata,  bat  for  which  the  more  ezprcMiy*  term  Arlhropoda 
(joint-footed)  is  bow  more  generall/  employed.  This  term 
iadudes,  beaides  Jnitela.  the  claiaaa  Cnutaeea,  Araehnida, 
tai  Mfriopoda. 

The  ehiaf  diagnostic  eharaoters  of  an  Insect,  as  com- 
bioedly  di«tingniijun(,-  it  from  a  Crnstacean,  an  Arachnid, 
or  a  Kyriopod,  are  as  follows: — Legs  nsnalljr  (nerer  more 
than)  six  in  nnmber ;  two  antenna ;  ordinarily  two  pairs 
cl  lAore  or  less  membranons  wings ;  head,  thorax,  and 
tbdoman  distinctly  separated;  respiration  effected  by 
means  of  internal  trachee,  which  eommnnieate  with  the 
sir  by  lateral  opeOings  termed  spiracles  or  stigmata,  or  by 
extenal  plates  or  filaments  (these  ordinarily  only  in  the 
preparatoiy  conditions  of  aqnatio  forms),  which  absorb  air 
asd  cnnTey  it  to  the  trachea  .  A  reference  to  the  articles 
OQ  the  other  classes  of  Arlhropoda  will  indica^  in  what 
way  these  diagnostio  points  are  modified  in  them. 

As  in  all  organised  beings,  the  limits  of  the  class  are  not 
atnn^y  defined,  for,  althoa^  it  is  not  difficult  to  indicate, 
sn  insect,  speaking  broadly,  there  are  certain  small  groaps 
that  do  not  satisfactorily  fall  into  the  class  as  limited 
by  strongly  marked  lines  of  demaroatioa  These  will  be 
especially  allnded  to  hereafter. 

Nnmbtr  of  Spiciti  of  Inseett. — At  the  head  of  this  article 
it  is  stated  that  the  Iiueeta  form  the  largest  gronp  of  the 
Arlhropoda ;  it  might  probably  be  aaid  with  jnstiee  that 
Ihsy  far  outnumber  all  the  other  members  qI  the  animal 
kingdom  combined.  IC  is  certain  that  at  the  present  time 
80,000  presnmaUjr  distinct  species  of  beetles  have  been 
deaeribed,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  number  of 
kaown  species  of  other  orders  is  greater,  thus  giving  a  total 
of  abont  200,000.  And  yel  we  are  only  on  die  threshold 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  that  actually  exist  in  natnre, 
naay  enormous  gronpa  of  minute  forms  being  still  only 
▼ny  partially  studied.  In  fact,  it  may  be  confidently 
aa^pated  that  some  day  the  nnmber  of  known  forms  will 
not  fall  far  short  of  1,000,000. 

Antiquitf  of.  Itueeti. — FoasU  indications  nave  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Deronian  series,  and  in  the  Carboniferous  they 
become  rather  more  numerous  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
these  all  belong  to  those  orders  in  which  the  metamorphoses 
are  incomplete,  and  there  is  no  evidenoe  that  any  antho- 
pkilons  insects  (snch  as  Lqiidoptera  or  HymtnapUm)  were 
then  in  existence.  Ascending  the  geological  aoale  to  the 
Mesoxoio  age,' the  representatives  of  the  older  groups  become 
veiy  numerous,  and  often  of  gigantie  siml  CoUopttra  are 
faiily  well  indicated;  and  the  flower-loving  Lipidopttm  and 
HfmtHopttra  make  their  appearance,  bat  in  very  snail 
nnmbem  In  the  Tertiary  rocks  remains  beeome  sometimee 
very  abnndant,  and  of  all  orders  ;  and  in  the  poat-Tertiaiy 
or  Quaternary  period  these  remains  consist  largely  of  thoee 
of  apeciea  now  existing.  One  of  the  most  intereeting 
ftstores  in  fossil  entomology  is  the  well-known  oocurreuce 
of  myriads  of  insects  entombed  in  the  foMQ  resin  known 
ss  sfflber,  preserved  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and 
jbekn^ag  for  the  moat  part  to  genera  now  existing,  but 
■diiering  specifically.  In  alluding  to  this  it  is  well  to 
mention  that  the  insects  found  in  gum  oopal  and  other 
recent  lesins  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  existing  species.  As 
in  other  animals,  and  also  plants,  the  fossil  remains  prove 
that  the  distribntion  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  earth  was  once 
vary  different  from  what  it  now  is :  a  fossil  beetle  of  rather 
large  siie  was  discovered  by  our  last  Arctie  Expedition 
•Imoit  at  the  highest  northern  point  attained. 


Gtoffrapkieat  2>utri<)«ctai(.— tt  msy  Ise  assorted  that  M 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  without  insects.  Tbey  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  at  the 
higheet  point  reached,  and  even  showy  butterflies  of  several 
speciesv  enliven  tne  dreary  solitudes  of  almost  everlasting 
ice,  as  was  aotandantly  proved  by  the  naturalists  of  th4 
"Alert"  and  "Discovery,"  who  found  them  almost  up 
to  83*  N.  Ut  But,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  and  more  brilliant 
forms  occur  within  the  tropica.  Yet  it  must  bot  be  assumed^ 
as  is  soiuetimef  erroneously  done,  that  the  miyoiity  of 
tropical  insects  are  large  and  brilliant,  and  the  smaller  and 
more  ubscure  forms  compantively  less  numerous.  °  Becant 
investigations  by  competent  obeervers  ehow  that  the  latter 
are  at  leaat  as  abundant  in  the  tropics  as  in  temperate  regions, 
and  that  it  is  the  wealth  of  large  forms  that  has  caused  the 
others  to  be  overlooked. 

The  attempts  at  subdivision  of  the  globe  into  zoological 
regions,  so  successful  with  regard  to  mommak,  and  in  a 
smaller  degree  with  birds,  have  not  been  so  entirely  satis- 
factory with  reprd  to  insects,  more  especially  as  concerns 
the  separation  w  the  Pakearctic  and  Kearctie  regions  (see 
Dibtbibution)  ;  still  there  is  often  a  very  marked  local- 
isation Jn  particular  groups,  which  divide  themselves 
specifically  to  an  infinite  extent  within  veiy  circomscribed 
areas,  and  are  found  nowhere  elsa  The  results  obtained 
from  minute  investigation  of  insular  fauna)  have  derived 
much  of  their  value  from  insects,  and  have  occasioned 
much  valuable  philosophical  speculation  on  the  origin  both 
of  the  islands  themselves  and  of  their  fann»  and  floras. 
Space  will  not  permit  of  detailed  allusion  to  the  apparent 
affinity  shown  by  the  insect  inhabitants  of  regions  now 
very  widely,  separated,  euch,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Western 
Europe  with  Western  (rather  than  Eastern)  North  America, 
bf  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand  with  Chili,  of  Chili  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America  with  the  Falaaretio 
region,  ft& 

As  special  points  of  distribution  may  be  mentioned  the 
oocnrrence  of  insects  in  hot  springs,  in  brine,  in  the  deepest 
eaves  (these  are  usually  blind),  beliw  low-water  mark,  and 
even  on  the  surface  uf  the  ocean  (the  genus  Hatobntti  in 
the  HemipUra)  very  far  from  land. 

The  power  of  many  insects  to  acclimatise  themselvea 
rapidly  when  accidentally  introduced  into  new  regions  is 
very  marked,  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  often  experienced 
in  considering  what  species  are  really  endemio  and  what 
introduced,  especially  in  islands.  Some  of  the  common  and 
noxious  Britisn  nwcies  thrive  enormonsly  when' introduced 
into  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  and.  there  ia  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  grape-vine  pest  {PkfUoatra)  was  origin- 
ally an  importation  from  America. 

Dwration  of  Lift.— Tlie  maximnm  anration  of  the  life  of 
a  perfect  insect  is  probably  attained  in  beee  and  ants,  the 
females  or  queens  of  wluch  are  known  to  live  at  least 
seven  years;  the. minimum  is  found  in  some  species  of 
May-flies  (Ilphtmeridti),  in  which  twenty-four  houra  is 
perhaps  the  limit  But  the  length  of  life  of  a  perfect 
insect  is  sometime*  in  direct  oppoeition  to  that  of  the  same 
insect  in  its  preparatory  stages,  and  some  of  the  Sphtmeridm 
that  live  at  most  but  a  few  days  in  their  aerial  form  have 
taken  three  years  to  complete  their  growth  in  their  sub- 
aquatio  stages.  Temperatnra  also  has  a  marked  effect  on 
some  species.  The  common  house-fly,  for  instance,  will 
complete  its  whole  life  cycle  from  embryo  to  fly  in  a  few 
days  in  the  heat  of  summer,  but  requires  very  much  longer 
in  cold  weather, 
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psdia  article  it  is  impossible  to  gire  even  a  slcetch  of  tkis 
subject.  Those  who  desire  an  exhatutive  r&omi  cannot 
do  better  t^on  consult  Kirby  and  Spence's  delightful 
JtUroductioii,  eren  although  it  may  be  now  somewhat  out  of 
date.  Some  especially  noxious  species — such,  for  instance, 
as  the' grape-vine  pest,  the  Colorado  beetle,  and  the  Rocky 
Mounti^n  locust — had  not  then  been  alluded  to  as  occasion- 
ing damage,  or  were  even  altogether  unknown.  As  concerns 
American  species,  Riley's  Rtportt  oh  thi  Noxioui,  ic, 
latectt  of  Miuouri  are  mines  of  information.  Amongst 
insects  that  are  of  direct  benefit  to  man  the  hive-bee  and 
the  silk-worm  moth  stand  pre-eminent,  and  the  cochineal 
and  loo  insects  are  scarcely  of  less  importance.  Ko  sub- 
stitutes for  silk,  honey,  and  beeswax  have  been  or  are  likely 
to  be  discovered;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  chemical  discoveries 
have  now  occasioned  the  disuse  of  some  insect  products 
that  were  formerly  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  and  in 
this  category  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  oak-gall  of  commerce  has  given  way  to 
inorganic  substances  in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  As  food 
for  man,  insects  play  a  very  unimportant  pait,  and  they' 
can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  form  part  of  the  diet  of  the  more 
highly  civilized  races,  notwithstanding  an  attempt  lately 
made  in  America  so  to  utilize  the  masses  of  the  destructive 
Rocky  Mountain  locust.  Tet  locusts  themselves  (with 
other  large  insects)  are  eaten  raw  or  cooked  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  more  than  one  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  large 
fleshy  grubs  or  larvn  of  beetles  and  other  insects  are  as 
much  esteemed  as  delicacies  by  the  natives  of  some  countries 
as  the  CouuM  (the  precise  identity  of  which  appears 
involved  in  some  uncertainty)  was  by  the  luxurious 
Romans.  The  aborigines  of  Australia  make  a  cake  of  the 
pounded  bodies  of  a  night-flying  moth  (Ifoetua  ipini), 
termed  the  Bugong  math;  the  natives  of  the  Lake  region 
uf  Central  Africa  make  a  kind  of  bread  of  the  multitudes  of 
smiU  dead  insects  (chiefly  £phemeridsi  and  Diptera)  that 
collect  on  the  shores ;  in  Central  America  the  eggs  of  a 
large  water  bug  supply  materials  for  a  kind  of  br«id. 

Nbxious  insects  are  legion,  and  cannot  here  be  alluded 
t!>  even  in  the  most  general  manner.  The  number  of  those 
that  cause  injury  to  man  by  direct  attacks  is  comparatively 
■mall;  it  is  by  their  attacks  on  the  produce  of  onr  fields 
and  gardens  that  insects  assert  tWr  importance.  But  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  especial  province  of 
insects  is  to  act  as  scavengers,  and  very  frequently  they 
are  not  the  initiating  cause  of  damage,  which  is  rather  to 
be  sought  in  a  previously  unhealthy  condition  of  the  trees 
or  plants ;  they  simply  step,  in  to  complete  the  work  of 
destruction  commencxid  by  disease  or  by  a  low  state  of  the 
vital  functions. 

IiueeU  and  tht  Fertilization  of  Plant*. — Such  U  the 
importance  of  insects  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  as 
conferring  indirect  benefit  on  man,  in  this  particular,  that 
this  subject  might  have  been  alluded  to  under  the  preceding 
heading.  That  the  action  of  insects  ia  fertilizing  plants 
was  often  necessary  had  long  been  known.  But  it  is  owing 
to  the  patient  and  laborious  researchee  of  living  nataralista 
(amongst  whom  tha  names  of  Darwin,  Hermann  Mailer,  and 
Lubbock  stand  prominently  forward)  that  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  subject  has  come  to  be  understood.  They 
have  proved  incontestably  that  in  a  moltitude  of  planta  the 
condition  of -the  reproductive  organs  is  such  that  self- 
fertilization  is  impotsible  ;  but  whist  is  of  greater  import- 
ance is  the  proof  afforded  that,  ahhongh  many  plants  are  per- 
fectly capable  of  self-fertilization,  the  weight  and  number 
of  the  seeds  or  fruit  are  often  vastly  increased  when  cross- 
fertiUz»M:.n  is  effected,  and  that  this  is  mainly  done  by  the 
action  of  insects,  the  wind  and  other  causes  playing  only  a 
minor  rOle.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  such  is  the  correlation 
between  plants  and  insects  that  the  m^ority  of  the  former 


would  more  or  less  gradually  disappear  from  tbe  eartL'a 
surface  were  the  latter  to  be  destroyed.  In  New  Zealand 
the  red  clover  has  been  introduced  and  flourishes,  bat  all 
hopes  of  spreading  it  there  have  to  be  abandoned;  the 
plant  never  perfects  its  seeds,  owing  to  the  abadlice  of 
humble  bees,  which  appear  absolutely  neeess.ity  for  ita 
fertilization. 

Paraiitiim. — Among  the  voried  relations  of  insects  to 
other  classes  of  the  animal,  kingdom  and  their  mutual 
relations,  no  subject  is  more  interesting'  than  is  thnt  of 
parasitism.  It  occnrs  in  almost  all  the  orders,  but  in  very 
different  degreea  Whole  groups  are  naturally  epizoic^ 
others  entozoic,  while  a  few  (such  as  fleas  and  bed  bugs) 
can  scarcely  be  arrailged  in  either  of  these  divisions,  inas* 
much  as,  although  in  one  sense  epizoio,  it  appears  piobabU 
that  they  may  occasionally  be  able  to  go  through  the  W&olA 
of  their  life  cycle  without  contact  with  the  animals  to  Whicti 
they  otherwise  appear  especially  attached.  As  true  epizoft 
the  whole  group  of  true  lice,  Anopluru  (which  are  probably 
degraded  Hemiptera\  and  bird  lice  (^Mallophaga,  a  group 
of  uncertain  affinities)  are  especially  fimilior.  Theaa 
cannot  exist  witheut  their  hosts,  an&  their  whole  life  ia 
passed  on  them,  esch  mammal  or  bird  having  its  especial 
parasite  (or  more  than  one),  which  affects  it  only,  or  is  at 
any  rate  confined  to  it  and  allied  species.  Such  also  are 
certain  degraded  forms  of  Dipterd,  including  the  Int  para- 
sites (JfycterMa),  the  bird  flies  (OmitXomj/ia),  and  otiiera. 
Such  also  is  a  curious  creature  (Plaiyptylla)  parasitic  open 
the  beaver,  the  affinities  of  wliich  are  so  little  (narked  that 
it  has  been  formed  into  a  distinct  order  {Achrnoptera)  by 
Westwood,  placed  in  the  HemipUra  by  Ritseyia,  and 
declared  to  be  a  tme  beetle  by  LeoontCL  Such  also  is  a 
curious  little  moth  {Epipyropt,  Westwood),  an  external 
parasite  upon  certain  homoptorous  insects ;  another  mcth 
(7tii«i  mulella)  lives  in  its  larval  state  on  the  horns  of 
living  animals ;  and  many  others  might  be  cited. 

As  entozoic  insects,  the  large  dipterous  family  (Etbridm 
is  espec'ukUy  characteristic,  all  its  members  living  at  the 
expense  of  ifammalia  in  very  varied  manners,  the  stomach, 
throat,  frontal  air  passages,  the  subcutaneous  system, 
and  even  the  genital  organs  being  attacked  by  various 
species,  but  only  as  larvae,  the  perfect  insects  being  winged 
and  strong  flyers.  Furthermore,  a  genus  of  Dipttra 
(Batrachomyia)  belonging  to  quite  another  family  (Itu- 
eida)  is  said  to  attack  frogs.  It  is  scarcely  just,  how- 
ever, to  class  as  true  parasites  certain  insects  whose  larvse 
have  been  discharged  (still  living)  from  the  nostrils,  intes- 
tines, or  urethra  of  man.  Many  such  cases  have  been 
perfectly  authenticated,  but  the  insects  have  been  such  as 
certainly  do  not  of  necessity  require  such  conditions,  and 
these  latter  are  not  natural  habitats.  Accident  introduced 
them,  and  they  were  fitted  to  exist,  at  any  rate  for  short 
periods,  in  the  interior  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
largest  class  of  insect  parasitism  is  that  which  exists 
between  insects  themselves,  as  exhibited  in  an  enormous 
number  of  certain  famillee  (lehueumouidK,  Evaniidm,  Proo- 
totrypid»,  Chalcididx,  tic)  of  Hymmopltra,  be  These  are 
essentially  parasitic  in  their  preparatory  stages,  and  the 
parasitism  is  of  the  class  that  may  be  termed  entozoic. 
The  eggs  are  laid  either  in  or  on  the  bodies  of  the  larva 
(chitfly)  of  other  insects,  and  even  in  the  eggs,  the  young 
larvs  of  the  parasites  feeding  mostly  on  the  adipose  tiasoe 
of  their  hosts,  often  enabling  the  latter  to  undergo  most  of, 
their  transformations  (but  very  rarely  that  to  the  perfect, 
insect).  To  such  a  class  belong  also  many  dipterous  insects, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Tachinidm.  Hyper-parasitism 
exists  in  many  minute  species  of  Chtdadida,  which  do  not 
directly  affect  the  hosts  themselves,  but  which  feed  in  the 
bodies  of  other  psrasites. 

Luminoiit}). — This  is  another  aabject  tliat  sliould  Itave 
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mere  than  passing  notice  Wtowed  opon  it.  Modem 
scientific  travellerB  have  not  aacceeded  in  confirming 
Madame  Merian's  well-known  statements  with  regard 
to  the  lominoaitjr  o(  the  so-called  lantem-fliea  (Fuigora), 
hence  these  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  eategoiy 
of  lominoos  insects.  It  is  among  the  Coitcptera  that 
the  phenomenon  especially  ocean,  and  in  them  is 
ahnost  confiaed  to  certain  skip-jack  beetles  (the  genns 
PjfrophoruM),  and  probably  the  entire  family  of  glow-worms 
{lampyridm).  The  Inminoeity  is  confined  to  certain  dis- 
tinct patches,  differing  in  position  and  number  according  to 
the  species  and  also  according  to  sex, — usually  most  observ- 
able ia  tlie  female,  although  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
always  the  case.  The  property  is  distinctly  under  the 
eontrol  of  the  insect,  and  is  often  exercised  in  an  iuter- 
mittent  manner  at  stated  intervals,  when  the  insects 
are  not  nnder  the  influence  of  extraordinary  excitement 
It  is  probable  that  Inminoeity  exists  in  some  Diptera, 
and  also  in  the  larvaa  of  certain  exotic  Zepidopttra,  a  recent 
traveller  having  assured  us  that  in  South  America  a  larva 
of  this  order  has  luminous  patches  along  either  side,  so 
that  when  in  motion  it  has  been  compared  to  a  lighted-op 
railway'  train.  Some  occasional  instances  of  loniinosity 
appear  to  be  accidental,  probably  owing  to  the  insects 
having  been  feeding  npon,  or  otherwise  in  contact  with, 
decaying  phosphorescent  matter.  With  regard  to  the 
natnre  of  the  Inminoos  snbstance  no  very  precise  results 
have  been  arrived  at  by  investigatota.  That  it  is  phos- 
phorus in  some  form  or  other  appears  certain,  and  the 
btes*'  experimenter  (Jonsset  de  Bellasme)  asserts*  as  his 
belief  that  it  is  no  other  than  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gns 
stored  up  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  in  direct  conununica- 
Uon  with  the  nervons  and  respiratory  systems. 

Gall*. — ^These  well-known  insect-productions  are  alluded 
to  chiefly  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  mystery  that 
surrounds  their  growth.  Galls  are  occosioned  by  the 
presence  of  the  lanrte  of  certain  species  in  nearly  all  orders 
of  true  insects,  thongh  it  is  amongst  the  Cynipidm  in 
fffmenopUra  and  the  Ceeidomyiida  in  Diptera  that  they 
are  most  eharaeteriatic  And  they  may  be  in  almost  any 
position  on  a  plant,  according  to  the  species  of  gall-maker. 
The  most  striking  however,  are  dearlv  modified  leaf  or 
flower-buds. 

The  mystery  Rurronnding  galls  is  thei^  cause.  The  in- 
direct cause  is  the  puncture  of  the  insect,  and  the  presence 
of  its  eggs  or  larvae,  but  no  explanation  has  been  offered  of 
the  reason  why  this  presence  sets  up  the  growth  termed  a 
galL  Two  insects  of  differing  species  will  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  same  position :  in  the  one  case  no  abnormal 
growth  follows ;  in  the  other  some  peculiar  irritation  sets 
up  a  tumour,  often  enormous  in  size.  Two  insects,  also 
of  different  species,  but  both  gall-makers,  do  the  same :  in 
both  cases  a  tumour  ensues,  but  its  form  is  totally  different 
in  the  two.  A  most  noticeable  recent  discovery  is  that 
by  Dr  Adler  (since  confirmed  by  others)  to  the  effect  that 
in  certain  European  CytUpidm  dimorphism  to  a  remarkable 
extent  occurs,  and  that  certain  genera  are  only  conditions 
of  otheia,  the  two  forms  of  insects,  and  the  totally  different 
galls  oeeaMoned  by  them,  being  alternate  in  appearance. 

Eitemal  Structure. — Taking  any  large  insect,  we  recog- 
nize in  it  three  more  or  leas  distinctly  separated  divisions, 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  Taking  the  nugority  of 
insects,  and  especially  of  their  larVs,  we  recognize  thirteen 
segments  or  somites,  counting  the  head  as  one,  the  thorax 
as  consisting  of  three,  and  the  abdomen  as  nine.  From  a 
elassifieatory  point  of  view,  it  is  probably  convenient  to 
Rtain  this  ides,  though  in  the  abdomen  of  a  dragon-fly  (for 
instance)  there  are  10  quite  distinct  segments.  But,  seen 
in  the  light  of  embryology  and  morphology,  a  different 
aspect  is  put  on.    The  abdomen  in  the  embryo  of  some 


insects  clearly  consists  of  11  segments.  Moreover  if  each 
appendage  of  the  huad  be  considered  as  a  modified  limb, 
we  get  in  some  insects  as  many  as  7  segments  in  this 
portion  of  the  body  alone.  Thus  although  13  segments  is 
a  usual  and  convenient  nnmber  as  regards  the  structnre  of 
an  insect,  this  number  mnst  be  vastly  increased  if  we 
consider  the  animal  in  regard  to  other  divisions  of  the 
Arthropod  series.  In  the  abdomen  the  actual  number  is 
sometimes  very  much  reduced,  owing  to  several  of  the 
segments  becoming  obsolescent,  coalescent,  or  retracted. 

The  exoskeleton,  or  outer  covering,  is  more  or  less  horn- 
like in  its  nature.  But  its  elements  are  by  no  moans 
similar  to  those  of  either  horns  or  bones.  It  is  composed 
to  a  varying  extent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  the  addition 
of  a  peculiar  substance  termed  ehitine,  especially  character- 
istic of,  though  not  strictly  confined  to,  the  Imecta. 
According  to  ricent  analysis,  the  constituents  of  ehitine 
are  said  to  be  as  follows : — 

Carbon Ut»  I  Nitrogon 7-00 

Hydrogen t'ti  \  Oxygen 40*89 

The  head,  or  anterior  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
body,  of  a  perfect  insect  is  of  very  varying  form  and  structure, 
both  as  regards  outline,  the  condition  of  ils  attachment  to 
the  trunk,  and  the  details  of  its  special  appendages.  Ko 
account  of  these  variations  Con  be  given  here ;  they  will  be 
briefly  alluded  to  ih  the  claasificatQiy  portion  of  tliis  article. 
The  varions  organs  and  appendages  may  be  stated  as  follows. 
On  each  side  of  the  anterior  portion  are  inserted  two  long 
and  nsnally  multi-articnlate-processes  termed  "  antennie,* 
which  are  tubes  contuning  nerve-prolongations  and  trachete, 
and  undoubtedly  associated  in  a  high  degree  with  the 
special  senses;  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  controversy  on 
the  subject  that  has  existed  and  still  exists,  we  do  not  yet 
know  clearly  what  is  their  special  function.  They  have 
been  consideSred  organs  of  touch,  of  hearing,  of  smell,  or 
simply  as  balancers  assisting  and  directing  flight,  Ko  one 
who  has  watched  the  proceedings  of  many  insects  (and 
especially  of  ants),  when  meeting  others  of  their  kind, 
can  doubt  that  they  act  in  some  way  (but  perhaps  not  in 
all  insects)  as  means  of  intercommunication,  and  thus  take 
a  high  rank  as  important  stmctnrcs.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
much  less  developed  in  those  insects  having  very  large 
eyes ;  and  in  the  larvte  of  those  that  undergo  a  complete 
metamorphosis  they  ore  usually  rudimentary  only,  notwith- 
standing their  often  enormous  development  in  the  Dorfeet 
insects  produced  from  the  same  larvae. 

The  compound  eyes  are  two  in  number  (though  each  is 
occasionally  divided  into  two  portions),  usually  of  large, 
sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  each  consisting  of  very 
numerous  facets,  which  but  indicate  the  faces  of  so  many 
independent  angular  tnbes  separated  by  layers  of  pigment. 
Inrthe  larval  state  the  eyes  are  ordinarily  simple,  and  each 
eye  is  usually  a  congregation  of  separate  eye-spots. 
Besides  the  compound  eyes,  there  are  two  or  three  (or  no) 
small  8im,.le  eyes,  "ocelli" or  "stemmata,"  each  with  asimple 
nerve,  and  never  present  in  the  larvm  or  (probably)  pupn.  • 
The  organs  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  head  are  of  a 
most  complicated  nature,  and  are  excessively  modified 
according  as  the  insect  takes  nutriment  by  biting  or  by 
sucking.  Below  the  eyes  is  the  "  front ";  this  is  succeeded 
by  a  piece  termed  the  "clypeua"(or  "epistome"  or  "nasns"), 
which  is  followed  by  the  "labrum"  or  upper  lip.  On  either 
side  are  the  "mandibles"  (usually  dentate  within)  articu- 
lated to  the  cheoks,  and  below  these  a  second  pair  of  jawa, 
compound  in  structure,  and  consisting  of  a  hinged  base, 
afterwards  frequently  dividing  into  two  portions,  the 
"maxillra"  and  maxillary  lobes.and  provided  externally  with 
articulated  appendages  known  as  the  maxillary  polpL  selow 
the  mouth  is  the  "labium"  with  its  labial  palpi,  articulated 
to  the  "  mentum  "  or  chin-piece ;  lying  within  this  lower 
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uontli-eovermg  IS  the  "liogoa"  or  tou|a&  The  ume  general 
arrangemeDt  ia  present  tluonghont  idl  inaecto,  and  alio  in 
the  larval  and  papal  stages ;  bat  tlie  differing  conditions  of 
tlie  food  caase  exttsme  modification,  not  only  between 
differing  groups  or  orders  of  the  perfect  insects,  bat  also  ia 
the  metamorphio  stages  of  the  one  and  the  same  species. 
In  spme  insects  there.are  additional  small  struotnres,  such 
as  the  "  paraglossie." 

The  "  thorax"  is  the  next  main  division.  It  is  composed 
of  three  distinct  portions,  the  prothoraz,  mesothorax,  and 
metathorax,  all  subject  to  excessive  modifications ;  bat  the 
lost  i^  on  an  average,  the  smallest ;  at  any  rate  it  seldom 
exceeds  the  intermediate,  and  is  nsoally  very  much  smaller. 
According  to  surface,  each  portion  receives  two  different 
names;  thus  the  upper  side  consists  of  the  pronotum, 
mesonotum,  and  metanotum,  the  lower  of  the  prostemom, 
mesosternum,  and  metastemum.  It  will  be  noticed  also 
that  each  sitbdivision  is  again  subdivided  by  more  or  less 
distinct  grooves,  eepecially  above  and  on  the  sides,  indicat- 
ing its  compound  nature,  and  each  of  these  has  its  special 
term,  so  that  some  authors  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  each 
thoracic  division  is  formed  of  nine  separate  pieces  (a  text 
book  on  entomology,  which  this  article  cannot  be,  should 
be  oonsalted  as  to  those).  In  those  insects  in  which  the 
wing-power  is  great,  the  attachments  of  the  muscles  ore 
stiongly  indicated  externally. 

The  appendages  of  the  thorax  are  the  legs  and  wings. 
The  legs  are  articulated  members,  of  whidi  one  pair  is 
attached  to  the  sides  of  each  subdivision.  All  true  insects 
have  bat  six  actual  legSy  but  in  the  farvn  of  some  orders 
there  are  simple  fleshy  prologs  on  the  abdominal  segments, 
considered  as  representing  the  hontologuea  of  those 
abdominal  legs  so  conspicuous  in  the  Ifgriopoda.  Of  the 
true  legs  the  anterior  (or  pruthoracic)  pair  are  directed 
forward,  the  two  other  pairs  backward.  Each  leg  consists 
of  a  basal  joint  or  coxa  (frequently  not  movable)  inserted 
in  sockets  termed  the  .  acetabula ;  -this  is  followed  by  a 
email  joint  termed  the  trochanter  placed  between  the 
coxa  and  femor  or  thigh,  which  is  ordinarily  the  largest 
joint,  and  ia  enormously  developed  in  saltatorial  insects.' 
To  this  sncceeds  the  tibia,  followed  again  by  the  tarsus, 
which  is  ordinarily  compound,  but  may  consist  of  any  num- 
ber of  jointa  from  one  to  five.  The  tarsus  is  terminated 
by  a  pair  (seldom  one  only)  of  claws,  between  which  are 
more  or  less  membranous  arolia  or  plantula  (much  marked 
in  the  feet  of  Diptera,  which  climb  polished  surfaces,  &e., 
by  means  of  them),  and  also  a  pulvillus  or  cushion. 

Wings  are  appendages  of  the  mesothorax  and  metathorax 
(never  of  the  prothorax),  and,  viewed  simply  as  organs  of 
locomotion,  may  be  considered  as  expansions  of  the  integu- 
ment, though  some  morphologists  object  to  this  simple 
definition,  and  one  at  least  (F.  Plateau)  regards  them  as 
tracheal  tensions.  Although  in  all  orders  there  ate  cases 
in  which  they  are  never  developed,  the  exceptions  being  so 
few  as  abundantly  to  prove  the  rule,  yet  the  posterior  (or 
"  hind  "  or  "  under  ")  pair  may  be  abaent,  and  the  anterior 
(or  "  fore  "  or  "  upper  ")  ample.  Bo  strongly  are  they 
attributes  of  a  perfect  insect,  that  in  some  cases  in  which 
neither  pair  is  developed  the  creatures  strongly  incline  to 
retabi  their  larval  form.  Normally  the  first  external 
indications  may  be  said  to  appear  in  the  pupal  stage  (but 
we  will  show  that  in  insects  with  imperfect  metamorphoees 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  larva  and  pupa  is  not 
marked),  and  they  only  attain  their  full  development  some 
little  time  after  the  exclusion  of  the  perfect  insect  A 
wing  consists  -of  an  upper  and  lower  membrane  (readily 
separable  in  a  recently  excluded  insect,  or  afterwards  by 
maceration),  strengthened  by  more  or  less  numsrous  strpng 
ribs,  more  or  less  connected' transversely,  termed  nervurto 
«r  veins  (neither  term  being  very  appropriate),  wluch  are 


dtitinons  tabes  (containing  special  trachenV  throagh  which 
the  (>Iood  circulates.  The  varying  condition  of  the  wingi 
will  be  alluded  to  in  the  systematic  portion  of  this  article, 
as  also  to  some  extent  the  scheme  of  neuxation,  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  systematio  entomology,  but 
rendered  unsatisfactory  in  consequence  of  the  utterly 
different  nomenclature  employed  by  writers  on  special 
orders,  thongh  doubtless  the  genersl  scheme  is  capable  of 
being  homologized. 

The  lost  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  body  is  the 
abdomen,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  segments  (nor- 
mally nine),  having  an  upper  (dorsum)  and  lower  (venter) 
chitinous  surface,  which  two  surfaces  (in  the  most  char- 
acteristic condition)  are  connected  by  a  membranous  lateral 
line,  with  lateral  stigmata  or  spiracles.  But  almost  every 
conceivable  modification  is  presented  both  in  its  attachment 
to  the  thorax,  its  general  outline,  and  the  number  of  segments 
present  Of  the  appendages  of  the  abdomen  it  is  necessary 
to  say  but  little.  In  a  perfect  insect  there  are  no  abdom- 
inal legs,  and  rarely  any  indications  of  breethiog  plates  (so 
usual  in  some  groups  of  aquatic  larve).  The  appendages 
are  therefore  almost  entirely  connected  with  the  sexual 
apparatus,  which  vary  enormously,  and  occasionally  there 
are  terminal  articnlated  thread-like  tails,  strongly  simulat- 
ing anteniue  both  in  form  and  structure. 

Jfemout  Syitem. — This  may  be  said  \,a  consist  of  a 
more  or  less  doable  cord  lying  along  the  ventral  portion  of 
the  body,  connected  at  intervals  by  thickened  masses 
termed  ganglia.  But  the  large  mass  in  the  head  is  termed 
the  brain,  in  contradistinction  to  the  others.  The  brain 
nsnally  Iconsists  of  a  bilobed  mass  giving  off  nerve  masses 
to  the  eyee,  and  threads  to  the  other  cephalic  appendages 
or  organs ;  recent  researches  prove  that,  at  any  rate  in 
some  cases,  the  brain  has  convolutions  aiialogous  to  those 
of  the  higher  animals.  Immediately  below  the  brain  is  a 
large  ganglion,  usually  termed  the  infra-cBeophagal,  con- 
nected with  the  mouth  organs  and  digestive  functions. 
Then  follow,  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  a  series  of  ganglia, 
each  of  which  gives  off  numerous  lateral  threads.  But  the 
number  of  these  ganglia,  varies  Tery  greatly,  not  only  in 
insects  of  different  orders,  or  in  species  of  Uie  same  order, 
but  also  in  the  larvs,  pupae,  and  perfect  insects  of  the  same 
species ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  the  mMt 
rudimentary  analyus  of  these  variations.  It  has  been  said 
that  normally  there  ehould  be  a  ganglion  for  each  segment 
(ur  for  each  movable  segment)  of  the  body,  and  to  bome 
extent  this  would  appear  to  hold  good,  for,  in  those  insects 
in  which  some  of  the  segments  coalesce^  a  similar  arrange- 
ment is  seen  in  the  eystem  of  ganglia,  but  this  would  not 
appear  to  be  a  universal  law,  and  in  some  the  abdominal 
ganglia  are  virtually  obsolete,  Bimilor  variations  exist  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  double  central  column  becomes 
united  or  remains  divided.  In  addition  to  this  column,  a 
simple  sympathetic  nerve  is  also  distinguished,  without 
ganglia,  but  giving  off  threads  to  the  respiratory  and  other 
systems.  This  lies  above  the  main  ganglionic  chain.  In 
minute  structure  the  nervous  cord  of  the  Tnteda  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  higher  animals.  The  simplicity  of  the 
nervous  system  has  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  insects 
-do  not  suffer  pain  in  the  sense  of  that  experienced  by 
higher  animals,  and  their  behaviour  when  :>ubjected  to 
treatment  that  should  cause  intense  pain,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  warrant  such  an  opinion; 
,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  condition  cannot  be  held  to 
justify  wanton  cruelty.  Those  who  desire  minute  infonnik- 
tion  on  the  nervous  system  should  especially  consult  Kew- 
porfs  article  "Insecta*  in  Todd's  Cydopmdia  of  Anatomy 
and  PhyMoffy,  and  a  series  of  articles  by  R  Brandt,  now 
appearing  in  the  publication  of  the  Bossiaa  Eotomologicsl 
.Society. 
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'  Snpiratorf  Sytlem. — Reiplration  by  tnebMB  ii  one  of 
til*  main  ehuacterutica  of  an  inaeet  Tnchea  are  tabes 
tamifjing  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  the  wilU  of  which 
ai«  eompoeed  of  two  membnoes  with  a  spiral  thread 
between,  and  extending  into  the  wings  and  other  append- 
ages ;  but  in  the  perfect  insect  the  main  trachea  are 
subject  to  modiflentbn,  and  are  more  or  less  expanded  into 
resides  to  suit  tiia  reqnirements  of  creatores  with  great 
powers  of  flight,  or  of  strong  movement  in  other  ways. 
The  manner  in  which  air  is  commnnicated  to  these  trachec, 
in  order  that  the  necessary  oxygen  may  be  obtained  from 
it,  is  twofold  in  its  nature.  In  insects  that  lire  in  free 
air  the  Utter  is  received  through  lateral  openings  termed 
spiracles  or  stigmata,  which  vary  in  number  in  different 
insects,  but  there  is  osuslly  one  on  each  side  of  most  of  the 
segments.  A  spiracle  nsoally  consists  of  a  longitudinal 
slit  in  a  membrane,  protected  by  delicate  mechanism,  and 
also  by  apecial  muscles,  which  can  close  it  hermetically 
if  necessary.  Many  aquatio  insects  also  breathe  through 
piracies,  and  in  these  cases  a  quantity  of  ur  is  collected 
(or  entangled)  in  delicate  pubescence  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  insect  coming  to  the  surface  to  obtain  a  fresh 
supply  at  intervala  But  in  the  majority  of  aquatic  insects, 
and  especially  of  their  larva  or  pupa,  air  is  obtained  by 
means  of  external  threads  or  plates,  expansions  of  the 
integument,  the  function  of  which  is  to  absorb  air  from 
>ater  and  convey  it  to  the  trachea  by  means  of  delicate 
ramifications  of  the  tracheal  system  in  their  substancei 
The  number  and  position  of  these  external  appendages  (or 
bfanchia)  is  as  varied  as  are  the  conditions  under  which 
the  insects  live ;  in  some  only  a  sin^e  elastio  tube  is 
present,  which  can  be  protruded  to  ue  ■orfaea  of  the 
water,  and  its  length  adapted  to  the  varying  depth  of  that 
element;  in  some  (as  in  msny  dragon-flies)  the  plates  are 
in  the  rectnm,  and  the  air  is  obtained  by  the  forcible  taking 
in  and  expnhion  of  water  by  means  of  powerful  anal  valves 
(which  serve  also  for  locomotion).  It  is  obvious  that  those 
krva  that  exist  parasitically  in  the  subetanee  of  the  body 
of  other  larvs,  &c,  must  stiU  obtain  air,  and  itis  presumed 
that  this  is  sometimes  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  respira- 
tory system  of  their  hosts.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
rudimentary  branehia  exist  in  aerial  insects,  and,  though 
this  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  an  attribute  ol  one  or 
two  forma  only,  it  is  now  known  to  occor  frequently. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Gegenbaur  and  Falmin, 
those  biaschia  exist  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  spiracles; 
hence  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  direct  connexion  be- 
tween the  branchial  system  of  the  larva  and  the  spiraelsa 
ai  the  imaga  It  is  still  perhaps  an  open  question  whether 
these  branehia  in  the  imago  serve  ai^  functional  pwpoee. 
>  AlitMiUarj  and  Digative  Sfiltmi. — ^The  food  of  insects 
is  either  aolid  or  liqmd,  and  the  parts  of  the  month  are 
modified,  according  to  requilfmenta,  into  two  main  condi- 
tions, termed  mandibniate  and  haustellate ;  bat  the  latter 
term  is  somewhat  vague,  inasmuch  as  the  modiflcations  are 
by  no  means  homolo^us  in  all  hancteUate  insects,  although 
the  structure  is  subservieat  to  the  same  fnnetioa  Again, 
in  both  divisions  ths  food  may  be  either  vegetabla  or 
snimal  in  its  nature,  and  according  as  this  may  be  the 
parts  of  the  digestive  system  are  modified.  The  most 
rimple  digestive  system  consists  merely  of  a  tube  extending 
from  mouth  to  anus,  with  no  very  distinct  divisioa  into 
partfc  But  in  insects  the  arrangement  is  considerably  more 
complex,  yet  varying  enormonaly.  The  most  complete 
system  consists  of^cesophagni^  with  the  salivary  glands 
(modified  into  siUr-produoing  glands  in  Zgtidopltra,  A&), 
crop  or  proventrienlna,  giciar^  stomach,  amall  and  large 
intestines^  and  an  arrangement  of  smsll  canals  termed  the 
Xalpighian  tubes.  Some  authors  distinguish  also  other 
dmnoni  of  the  intestines  answering  to  those  of  higher 


animals. '  By  some  the  term  prorentricnlns  is  applied  to 
the  crop,  by  others  to  the  gimrd.  The  gizzard  is  usually 
absent  in  haustellate  insects;  but,  as  most  of  these  are  truly 
mandibulate  In  their  larval  stage,  much  modification  is 
undergone  during  metamorphosis.  The  digestive  secretion 
of  all  parts  of  the  system  appear*  to  be  essentially  alkaline^ 
and  assimilation  goes  on  from  all  (excepting  perhaps  the 
lower  intestine)  pari  patru  with  digestion,  the  latter  being 
commenced  in  the  crop.  The  Malpighian  tubes  are  a  set 
of  long  slender  vessels  (varying  much  in  number)  situated 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  system  at  the  junction  of  the 
small  and  large  intestines.  Their  function  has  been 
warmly  contested  amongst  physiologists,  many  considering 
them  biliary  organs,  while  probably  an  equal  number 
maintain  they  are  solely  urinary,  and  a  few  hold  that  both 
these  functions  may  be  attribnted  to  them.  The  recent 
researches  of  Plateau  and  others  are  in  favour  of  their 
being  solely  urinary.  Von  Sisbold  has  asserted  that  the 
biliai^  system  consists  of  certain  cells  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  possible  the  whole  intestinal  canal  is  at 
times  called  upon  to  play  a  role  quite  independent  of 
digestion  and  assimilation ;  it  may  be  made  subservient  to 
metamorphosis  through  being  distended  with  air,  thus 
assisting  the  rupture  of  the  integuments  for  the  escape  of 
the  imago ;  but  this  can  probaUy  only  obtain  in  insects 
with  incomplete  metamorimoses. 

CireukUoty  Syifcin.— Almost  as  much  uncertainty 
exists,  or  has  existed,  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  system 
as  in  other  points  of  internal  structure  and  physiology. 
Originally  it  was  believed  that  no  drcnlatoiy  system 
existed,  an  idea  that  was  speedily  dissipated.  If  we 
examine  a  larva  of  which  the  integuments  are  tolerably 
transparent,  we  perceive,  even  without  dissection,  a  large 
vessel  running  along  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  creature  just 
beneath  the  integument,  and  wa  peroeire  also  that  it  dis- 
tinctly pulsates.  This  is  the  "  dorsal  vessel "  or  <*  heart," 
and  it  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  cephalic  aortk  Examined 
more  minutely  by  dissection,  it  ia  seen  to  consist  of  a 
number '  of  chsiinhMa  and  constrictions,  each  chamber  having 
a  lateral  valvolar  opening  on  either  side,  through  which 
the  blood  is  received  into  the  vessd  by  regular  currents 
and  conveyed  to  the  eephalio  aorta,  whence  it  escapes  into 
the  body  in  ennenta  which  have  no  vascular  walls,  and  is 
again  leoeived  into  the  donal  vessel  from  lateral  currently 
— such,  at  least,  is  the  most  generally  received  opinion. 
Certain-it  is  that  the-blood  (whuh  is  oMinarily  aooloarlses 
liquid)  drcniates  throngh  all  parts  of  the  body,  even  te 
the  antenna,  legs,  and  wings,  and  the  circulation  can  be 
well  observed  in  tike  wings  of  some  insects  in  which  these 
organs  are  nnusnally  transparent,  in  that  case  distinctly  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  nervurea.  But  many  physiologists 
have  believed  that  the  blood  is  conveyed  over' the  body  by 
means*  of  the  trachea,  some  distingnishing  certain  trachea 
to  which  this  function  alone,  and  not  that  of  respiration, 
is  proper.  IRie  m^ority  of  these,  however,  state  that  the 
blood  simply  flows  between  the  two  integuments  of  which 
the  walls  of  a  trachea  are  composed,  and  to  this  system  the 
term  "peritracheal"  has  been. given.  According  to  the 
results  obtained  from  the  experiments  of  the  most  recent 
observers^  we  prefer  to  doubt  the  existence  of  thk  peritra- 
cheal ciMulation.  The  relative  frequency  of  pulsations 
varies  much  according  to  the  insect  and  its  state  of  activity 
or  excitements  They  disappear  almost  entirely  in  insects 
in  a  state  of  hibernation,  and  are  much  reduced  in  the 
papa  of  those  that  undergo  complete  metamorphoses. 

MMteular  Sytem.—The  muscles  are  attached  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  chitinous  integument,  and  lie  just  beneath  it. 
They  are  composed  of  nnmerous.paraIlel  fibres  without  any 
tenunous  sheaths,  but  the  fibres  are  apparently  sometimes 
united  at.their  axtiemity  into  a  Und^f^tendon,  whioh  baa 
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been  considered  as  only  an  extension  of  the  eUtinoua 
integument.  Accoiding  to  their  position  and  fonction, 
they  act  rarioualy,  as  do  those  of  higher  animals,  and  have 
leceived  similar  names.  Their  number  is  often  enormous, 
and  when  we  consider  the  great  {>ower8  of  flight,  or  of 
locomotion  by  other  means,  possessed  by  many  insects,  it 
is  not  difficmt  to  nnderstand  that  their  strength  must  be 
proportionately  great.  Lyonet's  celebrated  treatise  on  the 
anatomy  of  Couv  remains  a  masterpiece  of  rese&rch  on 
this  subject,  and  in  England  Lubbock's  recent  memoir  on 
the  suboutaneoos  muscles  of  Pygecra  bueephala  is  equally 
remarkable,  and  should  be  studied  by  those  desiring  minute 
information  on  the  complex  muscular  system. 

Generative  System. — In  all  insects  the  sexes  are  separate. 
Tme  hermaphrodites  do  not  exist,  though  individual  mon- 
strosities, in  which  the  formy  coloration,  and  even  internal 
organization  of  both  sexes  are  combined,  are  not  rare.  The' 
external  organs  are  placed  at  or  near  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  aud  are  usually  accompanied  by  secoodary  or 
accessory  appendages^  often  of  most  complex  structure, 
serving  to  ensure  complete  contact  during  the  sexual  act, 
and  probably  also  to  some  extent  excitatory.  In  the 
dragon-flies,  however,  the  intromitteut  organ  of  the  male  is 
in  the  under  side  of  the  second  abdominal  segment,  which 
explains  the  extraordinary  position  of  the  saxes  when 
coupled.  In  the  male  the  testes  are  veiy  varied  in  form, 
ordinarily  separated,  but  sometimes  nnited  into  one  mass, 
each  of  the  two  halves  of  which  has  its  special  duct  Bnt 
the  separate  form  is  by  far  the  most  usual  As  in  higher 
animals,  there  are  the  usual  parts,  the  duetui  fjdeulatoritu, 
thewiimta  teminalei,  and  the  eaia  deferentia,  the  conditions 
of  which  vaiy  infinitely  in  different  insects  Whether  the 
intromittent  organ  is  idways  traversed  by  an  inner  canal  or 
not  is  a  little  doubtful  Ordinarily  such  is  no  doubt  the 
case,  but  in  othen  it  would  appear  probable  that  the 
ductus  yaadatoriut  does  not  end  absolutely  in  the  organ, 
and  that  a  groove  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  receives  the 
sperm.  Rome  such  arrangement  must  certainly  axist'  in 
dtagon-flies,  in  which  the  testes  and  the  opening  of  the 
dnct  have  no  direct  connexion  with  the  intromittent  organ. 
In  the  female  the  ovaries  occupy  much  of  the  abdomen 
that  is  not  taken  up  by  the  intestinal  canal  Each  consists 
of  a  very  varying  number  of  tubes,  branching  off  externally, 
in  which  the  eggs  are  contained  ;  these  eggs  are  conveyed 
by  oviducts,  and  before  extrusion  receive  the  fertilinng 
fluid  stored  in  the.  spermatheca,  which  latter  may  be 
simple  or  compound ;  they  pass  out  by  the  vagina.  In  close 
connexion  with  these  parts  in  the  female  is  the  poison  gland 
and  sting  found  in  some  insects.  In  the  gravid  female  of 
Terme*  the  ovaries  become  enormously  distended,  so  that 
the  entire  insect  may  be  said  to  consist  of  little  else  than 
eggs.  The  rudiments  of  the  sexual  organs  may  be  detected 
in  the  larva  when  in  a  very  young  state,  and  the  seX  of  the 
future  perfect  insect  determined, — a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  assume  that  sex  can  be  controlled  by  the 
nutriment  furnished  to  the  larva.  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered that,  pairing  once  effected,  the  male  died  almost 
immediately,  and  the  female  followed  after  having  deposited 
her  eggs.  Becent  observations  go  to  prove  that  this  is  to 
a  large  extent  erroneous,  that  pairing  may  be  effected 
several  times  by  both  sexes  (the  female  laying  her  eggs 
intermittently),  in  effect  that  polygamy  and  polyandry 
ezisti 

There  are  certain  anomalona  conditions  of  the  generative 
system  that  may  be  conveniently  noticed  here,  under 
different  headings. 

Ntuten  or  Worken. — In  bees,  wasps,  and  anta,  and  also 
in  Tirmes  (or  white  ants),  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  colony  is  made  up  of  individuals  which  as  a  rule  have 
no  leprodoctive  powers.    In  the  fint  thiee^  theae  an 


aborted  females,  and  it  has  been  proved  (at  any  rate  for 
ants)  that  occasionally  these  workers  lay  eggs,  which,  how- 
ever, always  produce  males,  the  production  of  a  queen 
depending  apparently  -upon  special  feeding  in  the  larval 
stagei  In  Termei  the  conditions  are  different.  There  are 
both  workers  and  soldiets,  both  incapable  of  reproduction, 
but  not  exclusively  consisting  of  aborted  females,  siqc«  both 
sexes  are  repreeented.  Also  in  Termes  there  are  what  have 
been  termed  complementary  males  and  females,  distinct 
from  the  pair  that  were  once  supposed  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive founders  of  a  new  colony ;  of  these  the  females  lay 
comparatively  few  eggs,  their  ovaries  not  acquiring  the 
extraordinaiy  development  of  those  of  the  true  queea 

Tiviparou*  ItuesU. — Oviparous  generation  if  the  mlo 
in  insects ;  bnt  there  are  certain  departures  from  the  rula 
In  the  Aphides  it  is  well  known  that  both  the  oviparous 
and  viviparous  exist  in  the  same  species.  In  Lepidoptera 
there  is  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  an  Australian  insect 
closely  allied  to  the  dothes-moth  bringing  forth  larvae 
already  hatched.  A  similar  condition  is  asserted  to  exist 
in  a  species  of  cockroacf'.  In  Coleoptera,  Schiodte  has 
noticed  that  two  species  of  Staphylinida,  living  in  the 
nests  of  white  ants  in  Brazil  are  viviparous,  as  is  like- 
wise Oreina  in  Chryiomelida ;  so  also  are  the  Slrrpsi- 
ptera.  In  JHptera  flesh-flies  of  the  genus  Sarcophaga  are 
known  to  be  viviparo'is.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
instance  is  in  certain  uinnte  flies,  to  be  noticed  below, 
of  which  the  larvsa  produce  living  larvae: 

Altemaiicm  of  Generatiotu,  Parihenogeneait  or  Agamo- 
genetU. — In  the  bee,  ant,  many  gall-flies,  some  Lepidoptera 
and  (as  is  now  known)  also  some  Coleoptera,  and  insects  of 
other  orders,  females  are  capable  of  producing  fertile  eggs 
without  any  contact  with  the  male,  and  the  produce  of  these 
eggs  is  frequently  male.  This  property  varies  considerably 
in  details.  In  the  case, of  the  bee  or  the  ant,  it  would 
appear  that  one  imprej^tion  suffices  for  the  life  of  the 
queen  (which  may  last  for  seven  or  eight  years),  but  the 
power  of  producing  females  does  not  probably  extend 
beyond  the  inunediate  influence  of  the  impregnation.  Inj 
some  hymenopteroos  gall-flies  a  true  alternation  probably 
sometimes  occurs,  combined  with  dimorphism ;  but  absolute 
parthenogensis,  in  which  females  are  produced  generation 
after  generation,  is  the  common  condition  in  many 
lepidopterons  insects.  This  process  is  effected  by  internal 
budding.  In  the  Aphidu  the  conditions  are  still  mora 
remarkable,  owing  to  the  existence  of  both  winged  and 
apterous  fornu  of  both  sexes,  and  of  both  oviparous  and 
viviparous  generation ;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  the  same 
individual  insect  is  capable  of  producing  both  forms.  In 
the  case  of  the  minute  fly  {Miastor  metroloat)  mentioned 
above,  the  production  of  larvae  from  larvm  is  continued 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  until  in  June  the  brood 
goes  through  its  ordinary  metamorphosis,  and  results  in 
mature  males  and  females,  and  so  the  cycle  recommences. 
Of  all  the  marvels  in  the  history  of  insects,  this  is  the  most 
agtonishing ;  no  wonder  that  the  assertions  of  R.  Wagner 
(the  discoverer)  were  met  with  incredulity  from  the  best 
phyiiologisia  nntU  abundantly  confirmed  by  otiieia,  and  in 
other  species. 

Metamorphoset. — ^Hundreds  of  rolnmes  have  been  written 
on  this  fascinating  subject,  one  or  more  of  which  are  in 
almost  every  library;  hence  there  is  no  necessity 
for  giving  more  than  a  mdimentary  outline  here.  All 
true  insects  may  be  said  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis. 
Such  a  condition  is  absent  in  the  small  groups  known 
as  Tkytanvra  and  Collembola;  and,  although  these 
are  here 'retained  amongst  Jiuecta  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience^ the  writer  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Lubbock 
that  they  are  outside  the  pals  of  tme  insects.  Metamor- 
phosis may  be  broadly  grouped  into  two  main  divisions — 
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(I)  ttikt  m  wUch  the  lanra  changM  into  apapa  wUeh,  as  a 
nle,  k  inactiTe,  and  which  never  eats,  and  (2)  that  in  irhich 
there  is  no  true  pnpa  state,  the  animal  continuing  actiTe, 
tnd  eating,  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect.  In  the 
fonner  the  larva  changes  its  skin,  or  moults,  several  (often 
man^)  times  before  it  changes  to  the  pupa,  the  last  moult 
(or  ecdyais)  happening  when  it  is  in  what  maj  be  called 
the  paeodo-pupal  condition  (which  may  last  from  a  few 
koore  to  several  months)  immediately  before  the  papa 
itate  is  assumed  ;  this  division  is  nsoally  characterized  as 
"metabolic"  In  the  latter  eodysis  goes  on  continnooaly 
It  intervals  from  the  egg  to  the  winged-insect,  and  tha 
form  of  the  larval  condition  mnch  resembles  that  of  the 
perfect,  the  wings  bndding  out  gradoally  as  the  creatnre 
ipiiroaches  maturity ;  the  term  "  hemimetabolic  "  is  applied 
to  this  division.  In  the  first  division  the  conditions  are 
tsther  more  varied  than  in  the  second.  In  the  pupa  of 
wffle  Dipltra  the  larval  skin  hardens,  and  within  this  the 
trae  pnpa  is  formed  (such  a  pnpa  is  termed  "  coarctate  ") ; 
in  other  Diptera  the  pnpa  is  not  contained  within  the 
krval  skin  (which  mndi  resembles  a  true  cocoon),  but  is 
fiee  and  even  sometimes  active,  the  various  appendages 
Bot  being  connected  with  the  body,  as  is  usually  the  case 
is  that  of  a  lepidopteroua  insect  The  pupaa  of  ffymtnoptera 
ui  CoUopUra  are  also  mnch  in  the  same  condition,  bnt 
they  are  not  strictly  actrve.  Many  writers  have  attempted 
to  draw  a  broad  distinction  between  such  a  pupa  as  that  of 
t  moth  and  that  of  an  ant-lion  or  caddis-fly,  cited  here  as 
extremes,  because  in  the  latter  the  memben  are  free,  and 
the  pnpa  is  really  active  shortly  before  the  change  into  the 
nifeet  state,  and  thus  the  metamorphosis  is  supposed  to 
be  in  some  respects  intermediate  between  that  of  tme 
MHahaia  and  tme  HeaUvMlaboUi.  Bnt  such  distinctions 
tie  more  apparent  than  real  In  many  of  the  small  moths 
the  Umbs  and  other  appendages  are  scarcely  consolidated 
vith  the  body,  bnt  simply  concealed  in  sheaths  of  which 
the  ends  at  any  rate  are  freeL  Also  in  the  second  (or 
hemimetabolic)  division  distinction  has  been  drawn  between 
the  larva  of  a  Hay-fly  and  that  of  a  bug  (as  instances), 
beesnse  the  changes  from  an  absolutely  apterous  condition 
to  one  in  which  the  wings  are  rudimentary  and  from  this 
to  the  perfect  state  are  more  marked  in  the  latter.  -  This 
ii  probably  due  to  the  number  of  moults  being  lees ;  the 
fonn  with  rudimentary  wings  is  in  no  way  a  true  pupa. 

The  metamorphiosis  of  the  internal  organs,  an4  even  of 
the  month  parts,  is  much  more  marked  in  the  Meldbola 
thsa  in  the  Eemimetaibola.  Bespiration  is  maintained  by 
Beans  of  siaiBelea  or  brant^hiiB)  as  in  larvae, 

"Hypermetamorpfaism"  is  a  term  applied  to  certain  «on- 
£ti(nisin  which  the  larva  atone  period  of  its  life  assifmea  a 
very  different  form  and  habit  from  those  of  another  period. 
Sodi  a  condition  exists  in  several  OoUoptera,  such  as  lidoe 
and  CsaMaru,  in  which  the  larva  is  at  first  very  active,  with 
kng  legs,  slender  form,  and  anal  sette,  and  attaches  itself 
to  the  bodies  of  bees,  afterwards  becoming  almost  apodal, 
Acrt,  and  stout,  and  living  in  the  bees'-neats.  Other 
CantAaridm  live  in  ibe  egg-tubes  of  Orihoptera.  In  Sitarit 
1  still  more  remarkable  intermediate  condition  has  been 
observed :  the  larva  after  having  attained  its  second  con- 
dition aasnmes  that  of  the  coarctate  pnpa  of  a  fly,  from 
vhich  it  changes  again  to  a  state  more  analogous  to  the 
Kcond  condition  before  finally  transforming  to  a  pupa. 
This  kind  of  metamorphosis  has  been  closely  observed  by 
Newport,  Fabre^  Lichtenstein,  RQey,  and  others.  Brauer 
has  recorded  a  somewhat  rimilar  wmdition  in  the  larva 
d  Xcmtitpa  {ITeitroptera),  which  is  at  first  free  and  very 
aetiva,  and  afterwards  becomes  nearly  apodal  and  obese, 
sad  Hvea  parasitieally  in  the  neats  of  Bpidera>  Advanced 
erahitioiiiata  hold  the  idea  that  lame  aie  onfy  aoqnind 
wnuitioiMi 


Clau^fteatiait. 

It  is  necessary  to  rednce  what  may  be  termed  the 
systematic  portion  of  this  article  to  the  smallest  poesible 
limits.  The  various  orders  are  fioticed  under  separate 
articles^  and  similar  articles  are  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  many  of  the  more  prominent,  interesting, 
and  familiar  insects.  All  we  can  4°  here  is  to  allude 
briefly  to  classification  as  a  whole,  with  indications  of  the 
higher  groups  under  each  order.  We  also  have  nothing  to 
do  here  with  Crtutaeta,  Araehmida,  and  iff/riopoda,  now 
considered  as  distinct  classes, 'although  American  writers 
have  recently  again  included  the  last  two  in  Iiuecta  as 
orders,  placing  ue  more  snbordinate  groaps  (or  orders  in 
tha  general  acceptation  of  the  term)  as  suborders.  Still 
more  impossible  is  it  for  us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  classification ;  those  of  onr  readers  who  are 
specially  interested  in  this  suUsct  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  voL  iv.  of  Eirby  and  Spence's  Iitlroduetion  to 
Entomology,  where  a  most  fuU  and  painstalring  "  histon-  of 
entomology  "  is  to  be  found  up  to  the  date  (1826)  at  which 
it  was  published ;  or  th^  may  consult  with  eqtial  advantage 
Westwood's  IntrodMction  -to  Modem  Clauifioation,  and 
Bnimeister's  JfamuU  of  £tUomolofff  (Shuchsid's  English 
translation).  The  different  classifications  proposed  by 
authors  nuunly  resolve  themselves  under  three  headings, — 
the  "  metamorphotic "  (of  which  Swammerdam  may  be 
considered  the  founder^,  the  "alary  "  (or  wing-system,  due  to 
Linnsus),  and  the  "  doarian"  (or  mouth-system,  originating  ~ 
vrith,  or  at  any  rate  elaborated  by,  Fabricins).  The  meta- 
morphotia  mtem  divides  insects  into  those  that  undergo 
complete  tna.  incomplete  metamorphoses ;  the  alary  is  based 
upon  the  presence  of  two  or  four  wings,  or  their  absence 
altogether ;  the  dbarian  depended  upon  the  conditions  of 
the  month  organs,  and  more  especially  aa  to  their  being 
fitted  for  biting  or  sacking  (maiidibalate  or  hanstellate). 
But  experience  proved  that  each  of  these  systems  had  its 
defects ;  there  were  always  some  gronpe,  of  more  or  less 
importance  and  extent,  that  would  never  fit  satisfactorily 
into  any  of  the  pnnMsed  systems.  To  remedy  this 
varying  means  were  adopted,  such  as  a  combination  of  the 
several  systems  into  What  has  been  termed  the  "eclectic" 
Bvstem,  the  erection  of  numerous  orders  for  certain 
aberrant  groups,  and  that  most  ingenious  idea  of  MacLeay, 
the  author  <rf  what  is  termed  the  "circular"  svstem. 
We  are  disposed  to  consider  that  of  all  systems  the  one 
that  combines .  the  greatest  amount  of  convenience  with 
the  nearest  a{^roach  to  being  natural  is  the  metamorphotic^ 
and  this  we  shall  accordingly  follow  here.  It  is  not 
intended  to  acknowledge  the  sabsidiary  orders,  excepting 
tha  CoOtmbola  and  l%yt<miirai  which  are  probably  sciucoely 
tme  insects,  bnt  which  it  is  necessary  to  place  here,-  were 
it  only  to  avoid  the  risk  of  their  being  overlooked  alto- 
gether, inasmuch  as  the  writers  on  the  other  classes  of 
Arthropoda  are  not  likely  to  recognise  them  as  ooming 
within  their  seoptk 

The  stnmbling-block  of  all  systems  has  been  the  Linnaean 
order  If^europUrOf  inasmuch  as  its  members  combine  the 
characters  of  most  of  the  other  orders,  and  ingenious 
American  writers  have  attempted  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
by  considering  it  a  collection  of  "synthetic  types."  In 
adopting  metamorphosia  as  the  basis  of  classification,  we 
prefer  to  take  another  course^  and  to  follow  Erichson,  who 
(in  1839)  boldly  transferred  all  thole  ifeuroptera  with  in- 
complete metamorphoses  to  the  Orihoptera  as  a  suborder, 
although,  in  dealing  with  the  ifsuroptera  in  the  light  of  a 
specialist,  division  into  sevHal  ordeia  appears  the  more 
natural  conrsfb 

Tb»  Mfunee  of  ordaia  wa  propoBe  to  foUov  is  as 
under  ^— 
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Uctsmorphcses  eompleta 
(Jfetabola). 


INSECTS 


Uctsmoqtlioses  incomplete 
{Heminutabola). 

Ko  mettmoTpboMs 
{Abcirant  lateeta). 


CoutorruA. 

DiPTSKA. 

Lepiooftisa. 
Keitsoftbba. 

OBTHOrTKSA. 

Hemhtzka. 

i  columbola. 
i  Tbtsakvka. 


PupipanL 
Aphmiftfa. 

TriehopUm. 
Ptanipeitnia. 
Ptuao-NmnpUm,' 
Qnuina, 

BomopUra, 


The  obvions  ianovation  in  this  arrangement  is  the  porition 
assigned  to  the  Diplera,  rendered  necenaiy  \>j  the  intimate 
relationship  of  Lepidoptera  and  Triehoptera,  bat  in  a  meta- 
morphotic  sense  no  particular  outrage  on  more  generally 
adopted  systems  is  occasioned,  and  we  see  no  alternative 
other  than  that  of  widely  separating  the  two  Babdivisions 
of  yeuroptera. 

HniENOPTEitA. — In  accordance  with  the  system  adopted 
by  many  modem  writers,  this  order  heads  the  scale  as 
containing  amongst  its  members  those  insects  that  appear 
to  be  endowed  with  the  highest  intellectnal  faculties.  Bnt 
at  the  same  time  it  most  be  remembered  that  if  the 
economy  of  the  Ttrmiiida  in  the  Pieudo-Neuroplera  had 
been  as  fully  investigated  as  has  that  of  bees,  wasps,  and 
ants,  it  is  probable  that  the  importance  of  this  idea  might 
be  considerably  weakened.  The  main  characteristics  are 
as  follows : — 

Wings  four  (frequently  absent  altogether  in  ants,  kc), 
membranous,  naked,  transparent^  with  open  rsticnlation 
and  Tery  few  transverse  nervolet.  Mouth  mandibnlate. 
Metamorphosis  complete,  bnt  the  pnpa  has  its  members 
free.  Larva  mostly  apodal,  but  in  the  saw-flies  much  r«- 
sembling  that  of  Lepidoptera. 

A  convenient  subdivision  into  three  great  gronps  is 
generally  adopted,  viz.,  Aculeaia,  EtUemophaga  (or 
Pupivora),  and  Pkytophagou 

Tke  Asalsata  may  bo  ania  divided  into  four  i—lttttiftra  (or  Bees), 
Fimaret  CnTasra,  kt.\  BelerogffM  (Ants  and  allies),  snd  Tubvti- 
fera  (Raby-toiled  Flies),  bnt  the  last  is  perban  more  geneially  con- 
>iil«red  as  farming  a  ipecial  diriiion.  In  tneie  the  females  (and 
workers,  vhen  preientj  srs  provided  with  a  eting  *t  the  tpez  oi  the 
nbtlomen,  connected  with  a  poison  eland.  The  abdomen  la  petiolateL 
The  antenna  are  mostly  tluiteen-jointed  in  the  males  and  twalve-- 
jointed  in  the  females,  In  the  bees  the  month  parte  are  Rreatly 
modified,  so  ue  to  form  a  anctorial  apparatns,  by  the  elongation  at 
the  maxUliE,  lobium,  and  lingua,  the  small  palpi  being  borne  at  its 
and.  The  neuration  of  the  Trings  is  tolerably  complete.  The  lege  are 
much  modified,  according  to  x«qnirementa,  each  as  pollsn-gatberin^ 
borrowing,  Ice.  The  larva  are  apodal,  batched  in  cells  constmcted 
by  tile  parent  insects,  the  food  naoally  provided  by  them  being  either 
honey  or  other  insects.  The  habits  of  the  gronp  an  bvqnsntly 
social  (in  this  case  nenteis  or  workers  an  present) ;  many  are 
ponuitic  on  insects  of  their  own  groap  (m  the  orosd  ssnss),  and  in 
many  instances  the  paraaitos  stnldngly  resemble  thoss  snciss  in 
the  nosts  of  which  they  live  (as  in  the  familiar  ins'  nos  oi  Smbiu 
and  Apathtu).  Each  division  inelndes  ssvsral  bmilies  (to  whJnh 
we  cannot  allnde  here),  and  the  map  as  a  whole  inelndes  some  of 
the  moat  familiar  insects,  snch  ss  bses^  wssps,  and  ants. 

The  Xntomophaga  are  invariably  true  panaitas  in  the  Isrvsl  stags 
(szcspting  the  Cynipida),  the  perfect  insects  depcsitiag  their  eggs 
in  or  on  tlie  larva  or  eggs  of  other  inaeeta,  and  their  larva 
living  npon  the  adipose  tiaauo  or  contents  of  the  egsa  There  are  no 
tmo  sting  and  poi«on  gland,  bnt  tbe  female  nsmdly  has  the  end  of 
the  abJomon  provided  with  a  long  slender  ovipositor,  with  which 
she  can  (in  some  eases)  pierce  the  skin  if  rongbly  handled  (bnt  no 
inflammatory  symptoms  follow).  The  antenna  are  nsoslly  loag^ 
slender,  and  mnltiartienlata.  The  abdomen  is  strongly  petiolate. 
The  nenration  oCtha  wings  is  variable  (often  slmost  ammt).  The 
main  diviaiona  are  Idmntmoradm,  PneMrypidm,  CkaleieUdm,  and 
Cynipidm,  cbioSy  founded  on  the  nenration,  which  in  Chalcididm 
(and  in  a  leaaor  degree  in  J'nctotryfidm)  is  slmost  absenL  Hsny 
membors  of  this  group  are  of  sxtrems  interest  in  eonseqnsnce  <n 
their  economy,  and  espedally  some  eztramcly  minnts  spedse  ^ 
ProeMri/pidm)  that  infest  the  eggs  ofotbsrinseets,someof  which  csa 
swim  by  means  of  tbe  wings  in  search  of  the  sags  of  aqnatioinsecta 
The  CyawMSi  althoogh  agnsiag  irmsin  points  of  strueturs  with 


the  other  divisions,  sie  totally  dilfarent  in  habits,  and  the  teriM 
XtUonuphaga  as  applied  to  them  ia  emmeona  (a  few,  however,  are 
parasitic  npon  aphides).  They  lay  their  eggs  in  the  tiwnes  or 
buds  of  pluta,  and  there  resulta  therefrom  a  awelling  termed  a 
gall,  inside  which  the  larva  feeds,  either  solitarily,  or  many  in  one 
gall  ia  aepaiate  cells. 

True  Fhytophagons  HymeMfUra  (or  Tsrsbtaatia)  comprise  the 
two  divisions  known  aa  Tm&redutidm  miSirieidm,  In  these  the 
abdomen,  instead  of  being  petiolate,  is  soasile  ;  the  femsle  ia  pro- 
vided with  a  doable  aaw  ia  the  TenUmdiiiidm,  and  with  a  borer  in 
Siriddm.  The  antenna  have  eeldom  more  than  ten  joints.  The 
nenration  of  the  wings  is  complete.  The  larva'  difiier  from  thou 
of  all  other  BymeiupCera  in  posseisiDK  well-developed  thoracic  leg«, 
and  in  addition  (excepting  in  the  Sirieiim)  avarfing  number  of 
abdominal  prolegs,  and  are  so  like  those  of  Ixpid^Ura  as  oRen  to 
reqnin  a  practiaed  eye  to  distingoish  them  therefrom.  All  are 
phytophagous,  but  their  habita  are  very  varied ;  in  fact,  all  the  coo- 
ditiona  known  in  Lepidoptera  are  probably  here  present  alaa  Some 
apsdes  caose  galla.  Some  (such  as  the  Tnmip  Saw-riy)  eeeaaion 
great  damage.  The  Siriadm  are  wood  or  stem  borers ;  Um  familiar 
Sinx  gigat  often  appears  ia  the  midst  of  large  town%  thiwigh  the 
larva  or  pupa  havuig  been  brought  in  with  pins  timber. 

CoLEOPTXRA. — This  IS  probably  the  largest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  best  studied,  of  all  the  otden, 

Fonr-WHiged  insects,  but  the  upper  pair  of  wings  ar« 
modified,  hard  and  homy  in  texture,  and  are  termed 
"elytra,"  lying  longitudinally  over  the  meso-  and  meta- 
thoraz  and  abdomen,  and  when  doeed  divided  by  a  line  or 
suture  (occasionally  the  dytn  are  united,  and  in  this  case 
the  second  pair  of  wings  ia  nanally  absent,  and  the  insecta 
are  incapable  of  flight ;  more  rarely  the  wings  are  abaent 
altogether,  both  Qi»  elytra  and  hind-wings).  Month 
mandibnlate.  Antennn  seldom  more  than  11 -jointed 
(often  much  less).  Metamorphosis  complete;  the  pnpa 
having  its  members  fre&  Larva  extremely  variable  aa  to 
form ;  nsnally  with  thoracic  lege,  sometimes  apodal 

Latreilla  divided  the  enormona  amoimt  of  materiala 
comprised  in  this  order  into  four  great  gronps  according  to 
the  nnmber  of  joints  in  the  tarsi.  Thus  the  PenteoHtra 
liave  five  joints  in  all  the  tarsi;  the  HeUromem  have  five  in 
the  anterior  and  intermediate  tarsi,  and  four  in  the  pos- 
terior; the  Tetramera  have  four  in  idl  the  tarai,  the  Trimera 
three  in  all.  More  minute  investigation  and  better  know- 
ledge have  proved,  however,  that  this  system  ia  essentially 
artificial,  and  in  part  founded  on  misapprehension ;  and  it 
ia  the  custom  amongst  many  modem  entomologista  to 
ignore  these  great  divisions,  and  to  consider  the  order  aa 
composed  of  about  76  families,  withont  collecting  them 
into  larger  groups.  It  would  be  impossible  to  notice  here 
each  of  these  families  in  detail,  and  the  old  system,  still 
regarded  with  favour  by  some  of  our  most  intelligent  coleop- 
terists  as  the  most  useful,  will  be  followed. 

The  general  atracture  is  so  marked  that  but  little  con- 
troversy has  been  occasioned.  A  beetle  is  recognized  aa 
such  nniversally,  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of 
details  that  exists.  The  only  disputed  elements  are  the 
Str^Miptera  (Bee-parasites)  end  Platgptglla  (an  epizoic 
parasite  on  the  beaver).  The  diversity  in  the  larval  con- 
dition is  much  greater,  and  as  extremes  may  be  cited  tlie 
larvss  of  the  Staphylinidm  (in  which  there  is  Uttle  difference 
in  form  and  stmcture  from  those  of  the  imago,  excepting 
the  absence  of  wings)  and  the  apodal  maggots  of  the 
Curadionidet.  In  the  papal  condition  this  divergence 
mainly  disappears. 

Ths  Fsatamara  are  usually  considered  to  compriae  the  folloving 
soperior  subdivisiona  Adtvhaga  alone  poaaeaa  an  inner  palpiform 
\<tb»  to  each  "*'""» ;  ths  Isrva  sre  predaceona,  aad  feed  on  otlicr 
insects  and  on  flesh  genersUy:  they  iadade  tbe  OieMMdm  (Hgsr- 
Beetles)  and  Carabidm  (these  two  groups  often  termed  Otededtaga), 
whidi  sre  terreatiitl,  and  Jhe  I^itetdm  end  Oyrinidti,  umiliar 
sqnstio  groups, with  the  addition  of  .<<iiMilUsoa,sa  anomalooa  Ameri- 
can genos,  recently  refsrnd  to  DyluMm.  Piilficornia  hav*  short 
elavats  antenns^  snd  comprise  a  number  of  small  and  mostly  sqnstie 
SnAAytra  (indnding  SU^yli»iim,'kaamn  ss  Bovs-Bestlsa 


or  Devil's  Ooaok  Horses)  sre  known  by  the  voy  short  dytia  (nsnally 
■raeh  sbonsr  than  ths  aodomsn),  snd  fonn  sa  szosediiviT  ni 
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fiMD  of  oAni  auant*  inneti,  of  Irhieli  th*  Itrra  m  pncUMpu, 
and  dJAr  bot  KttU  in  fens  from  tha  imago ;  witli  tlMM  the  eniiotu 
nd  tbemnt  Pulapkidm  m  unully  uitad.  Clavttomia  Iut* 
dtnta  uitenuB,  uid  an  •onutimss  tanned  JftavpKaaa,  from 
tha  habit  many  of  tha  apcciaa  hare  of  feeding  npon  dead  and 
dteajing  animal  matter;  ine  forma  an  retj  nnmarana,  and  include 
the  velT-knows  Bniring  Beetlea  (yeenpherut)  and  the  de«traetiTe 
DtrwiiuUim  (in  which  ia  the  Baoon-Baetle) ;  Pumidm  arc  Miutia  ; 
ndarfnlly  coiiooa  ereatniea  vith  (iagnlailV  lormed- 


J  are  worn  ,  -        . 

antasnc,  liTing  in  anta'  not* :  in  thia  diriaion  are  now  plaoed  the 
almost  mie^paoopie  TritAqplaryfidm,  moat  ot  which  arc  not  larger 
thu  nnall  gnin*  of  aand,  and  remarkable  for  their  narrow  ciliated 
kind  -vinga,  and  alio  other  cronpa  aometimea  placed  in  the 
Trimtra.  Lttmellimmia  haTa  the  apex  of  the  antenna  pectlnata  or 
proridedwith  lunalliform  platea:  tk«y  indode  the  Btag-Beetlea  and 
tha  ntj  nnmeraoa  I>nng-Baetlea,  amongit  which  ia  the  Searaimu  of 
the  ^^tiana,  together  with  the  nnmerona  Chafera.  Slemen  hare 
tha  proatemnm  prodneed  and  pointed,  and  moatl^  filiform  antennie, 
with  ordinarily  an  elongate  oral  form :  in  this  diriaion  are  the 
beaatifal  Bv^trmtidm  and  the  familiar  BaUridm,  the  latter  knon 
u  CUck-Beetlaa,  and  aUa  to  apring  by  means  of  the  proceaa  of  the 
praetemom  acting  on  a  paosliar  strnctnre  of  the  meaoatemnm:  the 
lam  are  all  Tegetable  feeder*,  and  hare  the  legs  only  slightly  de- 
Rloped;  those  ot  Battridm  are  known  as  Wire- WormSiand  are  often 
nrjr  destroetin;  some  of  the'tzotie  XUUtridm  are  brilliantly 
hminons.  MalamUmi  are  a  gtonp  of  mostly  soft-bodied  insects 
niy  Tsiiabls  in  form  and  habita  ;  ths  prostemnm  is  not  prodneed, 
aad  the  antenna  are  nsnally  naetinats  or  aertate :  inelnaed  in  it 
•I*  the  TO^Iuridm  (Soldier-Beatlae),  Lampyridm  (Olow-Worma), 
Cttridm  (often  parasitia  in  the  nests  of  bees),  the  wood-eating  PHnidu 
(in  which  is  AnotiwK,  or  the  Death-Vateh),  and  BoitryiAUlm. 

The  Hettramara  are  a  large  gnnp  of  forma  connected  together  by 
the  tarsal  atraetun,  bnt  ouenrise  of  the  moat  direisified  natore ; 
ia  fact  it  may  be  said  that,  ao  br  as  outward  appeamnoe  ia  concerned, 
there  are  forms  in  it  that  might  be  readily  mtstakeu  ss  belonging 
to  almoet  all  tha  other  prinopal  gn»i>a,  so  ]»otsan  are  they  both 
is  ■traetore  and  in  habita.  Two  prineipsl  points  of  stmctnrs  hare 
been  need  for-aepanting  them  into  two  great  dirisions.  In  ons  of 
these  they  kav*  oaen  dirided  Into  OloHmm  and  Conieoxa,  accord- 
ing to  ths  form  of  ths  anterior  cone;  in  the  other  ths  two  diTiaions 
•K  termed  Alrxidulia,  in  which  the  head  does  not  form  a  neck,  and 
TnAelUla,  in  which  the  head  ia  narrowed  into  a  neck.  To  some 
•itent  both  theee  points  of  strnctnre  are  correlated  ;  we  adopt  the 
latter ;  bot  it  most  be  remarked  that  the  protean  natore  of  the 
Dnop  aa  a'whols  ia  eqnalljr  ezemplifed  in  ita  primary  anbdivisions, 
Thay  appear  to  be  inrsrubly  ^matrial,  and  for  the  moat  part 
phytophagous.  Ths  Almehelia  are  mainly  compoaed  of  a  large 
^amlier  of  genera  of  which  Tntbrio  (the  Ueal-Worm)  maybe  taken 
ju  a  type,  and  SItm  (the  Chnrchyud  Beetle)  is  also  amongst  ita 
nembm  In  ths  TraduUda  tha  forms  are  mors  raried,  and  include 
aome  of  the  moet  remarkaUe  inatancea  of  anomaliea  of  form  and  atmo- 
Cme,  and  even  of  metamorphosis,  that  exist  amongst  ColtpUra. 
Heie  are  placed  the  CisnMarute  (Blister-Beatles,  he.),  so  remarkable 
for  ths  hypermetamorphoaia  that  eziata  in  the  larTK,and  paiaailie  in 
tha  nestaotbees  and  locusts;  the  extraordinary  genus  Silaru(equslly 
hyparmetamo^hotic),  a  paraaits  in  beea'  neats ;  Melae  (the  Oil- 
Beetles,  the  hutory  of  wUch  reads  almost  like  a  romance,  the  rery 
Toaag  Isms  being  sctire  little  oreatnres  liring  on  the  bodies  of 
oaaa,  but  afterwaras  becoming  obeee  and  almost  footleea,  and  feed- 
ing on  the  bee  larns  in  the  neata) ;  and  MyndiuM,  parasitie  on 
eockroaeliea.  As  a  crowning  point  of  eccentricity  the  extraordinary 
Strqitipttra  (or  Stylopidm)  eeem  likehr  to  find  their  lasting  place 
han,  after  hanns  been  considered  a  distinct  order,  as  JHpUra,  aa 
ByKOMpUm,  and  aa  JftunpUra  ;  bnt  eren  yet  it  ia  probable  their 
position  may  be  warmly  disputed.  Theee  anomaloua  creaturea  are 
peraiitic  in  tha  bodies  of  beo,  and  the  female,  which  is  rermiform, 
isd  without  antennie,  legs,  or  wings,  nerer  learea  ita  host,  and  is 
tiriparona.  The  male  has  rery  lane  eyea,  and  extraordinary  abort 
aatsnna  ;  the  anterior  winga  (or  elytra)  are  represented  by  small 
aaiTDW  proccaeea,  not  unlike  the  halterea  of  D^Ura ;  the  posterior 
visgs  are  Iblded  ia  repose,  but  when  expanded  are  extraoitlinarily 
broad,  wbiUah  in  colour,  and  almoet  without  nerruree.  The  meta- 
Ihorsx  occnpiea  the  greater  part  of  the  body;  the  abdomen  is  termi- 
Bsted  by  a  abort  stout  proceeSL  The  rery  young  larrB  are  minute, 
•ctiTi^  aad  not  unlike  the  yonng  lam  of  CanOuurit  and  Milot  in 
form,  and  eecape  from  the  body  of  the  mother  by  a  alit  in  tha  neck; 
they  are  eonreyed  into  the  neata  of  their  hoata,  and  peiietrate  the 
larra  ot  the  latter,  where  they  undergo  hjrpermetamorphoeia. 
Altbongh  originally  enpposed  to  be  exdnairely  paraaitea  on 
Bfiaufttn,  one  apeciea  naa  reoently  been  detected  in  the  body 
tf  su  bomoptetous  insect 

I  Tetnaara.^Althongh  the  beetles  of  this  great  diriaion  hare 
appaicntir  only  four-jointed  tarsi,  it  waa  long  ago  demonstrated  by 
Waatwooa  that  there  is  sctuajly  a  rery  minute  joint  between  the 
lubes  of  the  third  joint,  so  that  they  are  actually  pentamerous, 
liat  the  concealed  joint  is  probably  fnnctionless;  thns  the  terms 
hnda-Tctramera  and  Cryfto-Tttnmtra  hare  been  proposed  ia  Ilea 


of  Ttbnmtn.  Tha  diiaf  giaapi  ai«  th«  BSfuopkora,  XyJafiuiga, 
Longieantta,  My<«jkaaa.  and  Clattfalti.  All  are  regetable  feedersi 
The  BXYMtfhora  {or  Weerila)  hare  the  head  jiioduced  into  a  ros- 
trum, rarying  enonnously  in  length,  snd  in  its  lowest  condition 
sosjoelyappreeiable.  Ths  Urra  are  footless  grubs,.fsedingsImostnni 
rersallyin  the  interior  of  the  stems  or  seeds  of  planta,and  occasionally 
causing  galls.  Some  ezotio  memben  of  this  group  are  amongst 
ths  most  beautiful  of  insects.  A  peculiarity  exists  in  the  antenna, 
which  are  atta'hed  to  the  rostrum,  and  usually  elbowed,  the  basal 
joint  bsing  ordinarily  reiy  long  (and  termed  the  "aeape  ")  snd  thi 
rest  shorter,  ths  terminal  joints  usually  fonaing  a  club  (the  portion 
betsreen  the  aeape  and  the  club  ia  termed  the  "nmienlna").  JUyn- 
eophmra  hare  been  reiy  rarioualy  snbdirided.  Bchinherr  separated 
them  into  Orttoeeriand  Ocnateetri,  according  to  the  absence  or  pre- 
aence  of  an  elbow  to  the  antenna ;  Weatwood  haa  three  families, 
BntMdm,AtUUIndu,»jA  0%crailiimidm,tovtstitfi.  on  the  antenna  snd 
Talpi ;  Laoerdaire's  groups  are  AdiloffudJuM  and  PhatmvgnaOisi, 
founded  on  the  eorerra  or  uncorered  mentnm.  Adopting  Weetwood'a 
ayatem,  we  hare  three  familiea.  ih-iiekUtahare  only  a  short  fisttsned 
snout,  unelbowed  antenna,  and  filiform  palpi ;  toey  are  probably 
nnirersally  aeed  or  nut  feeders  in  the  larral  stage.  BrueKui  gra- 
nariiu  causes  great  destruction  to  grain;  species  <n  the  genus  Caryo- 
tonu  alfeet  palm-nuts,  some  eren  liring  in  the  so-csIIm  Tegetable- 
irory  nuts;  Anlluibidti,  which  fans  a  snbfamily  of  Brvekidm  aoeord* 
ing  to  Westwood,  lire  ia  dead  woAd^  •AUtlahidm  hare  the  antenna 
unelbowed,  the  palpi  ooaieal,  and  tha  itistrum  long  and  enrred;  the 
genera  BriniXra  and  AtUlattu  form  the  types  of  two  sabfaniiliea 
differing  chiefiy  ia  the  form  of  the  club  of  the  antenna  ;  tha  first 
of  theee  is  almost  entirely  extra-European,  and  its  members  ap- 
pear to  feed  on  dead  wood;  tha  teeond  includes  the  brilliant 
spaeita  of  Xkgnthila  (tha  larra  ot  which  roll  up  ksraa  and  fsed  on 
toem,  or  lire  upon  fhiits)  and  Uie  minute  spsdee  ot  Jpion,  of  which 
the  hirra  rarioualy  attack  aeeds,  the  interior  of  the  steme  of  plants^ 
kc,  Oureuliaiudu  hare  elbowed  antenna  and  conical  palpi,  and  are 
itarther  aubdirided  into  two  main  groupa  according  to  the  length 
of  the  rostrum,  each  again  forming  numerous  smaller  groups ;  the 
&mily  containa  many  of  the  moat  familiar  weerila^  and  some  M  tha 
moat  destmctirs;  the  habits  ars  extremely  dirersified  :  Sittphilut 
feeds  on  grain,  Oaltmira  in  the  stems  of  palms,  sugarcane,  Ito., 
Balaninut  on  nuts,  ByMita  on  ths  wood  of  j)ine  treee,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  instances  of  peculiar  habita  might  be  cited.  It  must 
be  remarked  that  other  main  groupinga  of  £&ynecipAora  consider- 
ably modify  both  the  aeqnence  and  family  position  of  many  genera 
to  an  extent  that  cannot  eren  be  glanced  at  here,  JTyfepik^ga  form 
a  tanall  gnnp  aometimea  united  with  the  BJtynecfhora,  consisting  of 
smsll  wood-Doring  beetles^  in  which  ths  netrum  msy  bs  termed 
obsolete,  and  the  Insertion  of  tha  antenna  is  doss  to  ths  eyes. 
Boms  of  the  membeis  of  this  group  (of  which  Tamieut  and  IkxHytiu 
ar*  ikmiliar  ezamplas)  are  snnpcasd  to  cauaa  great  damage  through 
their  larra  fssding  beneath  the  bark  of  trees;  out  it  is  possible  they 
only  sppear  when  an  unhealthy  condition  has  beea  set  np  ftom 
other  cauiea.  The  Longieonia  may  be  mainly  distingnisbed  b^ 
their  elongsto  elegant  form,  long  antenna,  which  an  generally  fili- 
form, but  often  pectinate,  serrate,  or  ornamented  with  tufta  of  hair, 
the  head  not  rostnts  and  armed  with  powerful  jawa,  tha  femora 
often  clarste,  and  thvtarai  baring  the  baaal  three  joints  enshioaed 
beneath.  TbalarTamastlyteadondeadordyingtimber,boringinto 
ita  interior,  and  bnt  addom  on  liring  healthy  wood,  the  temslss  being 
prorided  with  aa  oripositar ;  theee  Isrra  an  fat,  with  rery  strong 
mandibles,  and  extnmely  short  legs  ;  in  some  speciss  sererel  yeara 
elapae  befon  they  attain  their  full  growth.  The  most  modem 
daaitcation  lacognisea  three  families,  Priotiidit,  CenmAyddm,  aad 
LcmiidM.  Ths  Primiidm  hare  the  sides  of  the  prothorsx  msrgiaed, 
and  usually  toothed,  aad  comprise  the  laivest  known  beetles  in 
length,  eren  if  not  in  bulk.  Ctrambyeidm  hare  ths  head  porrect, 
and  the  prothorsx  not  margined ;  aome  antbore  se pants  from  thess 
a  family  Zaiuridm  as  of  eqnsl  rsla&  Xamtuui  hare  tha  hand 
rerticsL  The  i^ytoAa^  iorm  a  large  gronp  of  beetlea  feeding 
esseatially,  in  all  their  atagea,  on  the  learea  of  pUata  (heaee  tha 
name).  They,  an  nsuslly  of  short  and  thick  form,  widi  Aliform, 
moniliform,  or  ssrrate  (nerer  clarste)  antenna,  the  head  ordinarily 
immersed  in  the  prothorsx  and  without  roetrum,  and  the  dytia 
corering  the  sidee  of  the  abdomen ;  the  mandibles  oompantirdy 
weak  ;  ths  femora  often  snlarged.  The  larra  an  usually  external 
feaden,  with  well-derdoped  legs,  and  often  rary  curious  in  form. 
Xneh  dirersity  ia  the  elsssifieation  of  PAj/ttj^iaga  exists,  sad  aa 
to  the  number  of  families  snd  the  rdne  of  their  chsrscters.  By 
Latraills  they  wen  dirided  iaio  tfoda  {Pttramtea,  Westwood)  and 
Cyeliea,  of  which  ths  moat  prominent  character  is  in  ths  extemsl 
form,  the  Xupoia  hsring  the  head  and  thorax  narrower  than  the 
abdomen,  whereea  in  the  Cydiea  tha  baae  of  the  elytra  ia  not 
broader  than  the  hinder  part  of  the  thorax,  hence  the  form  ia  mon 
rounded.  Another  groupiag  is  according  to  the  inaertion  of  the 
antenna  at  the  sides^  or  on  ue  middle,  of  the  fhint.  The  number 
of  familiea  raiiee  ftom  four  to  nine  according  to  different  authors. 
A  glsaee  at  the  pnmineat  forms,  acoordmg  to  later  idsas,  is 
hen  jjiren.    CrioccrUm  (bjr  some  dirided  into  CrioetrHu,  I>mm< 
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dadm,  «ad  Sagrida)  balonx  to  tli<  JBtgieda,  tod  Inelnds  th«  mil- 
known  ijsptngat  Beetle  (Crioetrit  a^arofi),  tbe  genu  Donada 
{tni  «Uiea),  wmcli  it  aqnatia  in  its  earlier 'itagee,  ai^  the  brillluit 
exotio  geaos  Sajra  (remarluible  for  ite  enonnoiuly  thickened  hind 
femon),  the  Urra  of  which  forms  galls  on  the  stemi  of  plants  and 
Uvea  therein.  Orj/ploetpkaKdm  (indnding  Clythrida)  are  remark- 
able for  the  habits  of  the  larra,  which  form  hara  eases  of  excrement 
(?)  in  which  they  lire.  Chryxmtlidm  are  agroup  of  often  beautiful 
insects,  mostly  remarkable  for  their  nearly  hemispherical  form;  ther . 
include,  mtar  alia,  Timarcha  (the  Blooay-nosed  Beetle),  the  well- 
known  genns  C%ryM)iM2a,and  the  Colorado  Potato-Beetle(£>or}!pAora 
orZoR^ttorsus);  most  of  them  distil  an  acrid  fluid;  the  larrnara^ort 
and  obese,  feeding  exposed  end  the  pups  often  hare  the  remarkable 
peouliarity  of  beuie  suspended  by  the  tail.  Haltieida  are  noted 
for  their  thickened  nind  femora  and  their  jumping  powers  ;  thongh 
amnll  in  siz^  some  of  the  members  (<^.,  the  Tuiuip-Flea)  are  most 
destructiTe.  '  Catndidet  (or  Tortoise- Beetles)  usually  have  the  sides 
otths  elytm  expanded ;  the  Urvta  have  the  Tory  singolar  hatnt  of 
concealing  themselres  under  ■  corering  formed  of  their  own  excre- 
ment, which  is  sustained  by  means  of  a  forked  appendage  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body.  Other  families  (such  as  Bupida  and  Oaleru- 
eidm)  must  be  passed  over.  The  last  division  of  the  Titrcaiura  is 
the  Clavipalpi,  often  placed  with  the  Trimira,  and  forming  a  con- 
necting link  therewith.  They  are  a  small  group,  with  the  lut  three 
joints  of  the  antenna  formings  compresara  dub,  and  the  last  joint 
of  the  maxillary  palpi  also  tmaadlv  clarate.  The  family  Brotylida 
mainly  constitutes  the  group  :  tne  larrn  probably  all  lire  upon 
fungL  In  proof  of  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
lationship of  special  gronps,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  one  author 
places  certain  senera  of  this  group  amongst  the  Clavieomia  of  the 
Fentamerons  mvision. 

The  last  of  the  great  divisions  of  Coltoptera  forms  the  Trimcra. 
As  in  the  Tetranura,  it  wss  discovered  that  the  term  is  not  strictly 
applicable,  and  that  a  minute  joint  is  concealed  between  the  lobn 
of  the  second  joint  of  the  tarsi,  bence  they  have  been  called  JPtmdo- 
Trimtra  and  Crmto-  Trimera.  Some  anthsss  have  made  this  gnmp 
a  place  of  refuge  for  many  almost  isolated  forms,  the  natural  position 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  suggest.  At  present,  however,  only  a 
small  number  of  more  homogeneous  materials  are  naually  located 
here,  and  these  sre  divided  into  jlphidiphaga  end  Fungicola,  The 
Apkidi^aga  comprise  the  familiar  Ladjr-Biros  (CSDcnns22a)  and  allies; 
those  have  the  last  joint  of  the  mamillary  palpi  hatchet-shaped, 
have  ahorirdabbed  antenna,  and  have  the.  body  remarkably  hemi- 
spherical. They  appear  to  feed  chiefly  on  other  small  insects  in 
both  larval  and  perfect  stages,  and  aphides  ai«  eniecial  srtidea  of 
diet  with  them  ;  but  the  writer  hoa  seen  a  larva  of  Ooceinella  with 
its  head  deeply  immersed  in  the  juicy  body  of  a  recently  formed  pu  pa 
of  its  own  speciea.  Fungicola  nave  the  last  joint  of  the  maxillu^ 
palpi  filiform,  with  longer  antenna,  and,  as  a  rule,  less  hemi- 
spherical body.  They  contain  a  nmnber  of  mostly  small  and  little 
familiar  forms,  snd,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  «ften  found  in 
fungi,  on  which  they  no  doubt  principally  subsist. 

DiFTEBA.— Only  the  anterior  (mesothoradc)  winga  pre- 
sent, membranous,  nsually  naked,  with  varying  longitudinal 
nerrurea  and  but  few  transrerse  neirnles.  Posterior 
wings  replaced  by  knobbed  filaments  termed  "halteres." 
Mouth  oonaLsting  of  a  rostrum  formed  chiefly  by  the  extended 
labium,  forming  a  canal  in  which  tiie  other  usual  organs, 
modified  into  lancet-shaped  pieces,  are  contained,  the  whole 
forming  a  sucker;  only  the  mazillaiy  palpi  dereloped. 
Thorax  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  greatly  enlarged 
mesothoraz,  the  two  other  divisionsTery  small,  and  scarcely 
separable  from  the  mesothorax.  Tarsi  6-jointed ;  the  end 
jcont  with  a  pair  of  more  or  less  disciform  polTilli  Meta- 
morphosis complete. 

jQthongh  it  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the 
balteres  are  the  representatlTes  of  the  posterior  wings, 
there  have  been  those  who  regard  them  rather  as  connected 
with  respiration  or  hearing,  and  by  some  they  have  even  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  ths  base  of  the  abdomen  rather 
than  to  the  thorax ;  this  latter  idea  results  from  the  diffi- 
jcnlty  of  defining  the  true  limits  of  the  metathorax.  At 
the  base  of  eEu;h  anterior  wing  is  a  small  membranous 
portion  termed  an  "  alulet,"  not  absolutely  connected  with 
the  wing  itself,  but  whioh  must  be  considered  an  wiyanct, 
and  certainly  not  representing  a  posterior  win^ 

JHpttra  form  one  of  the  most  eztensiTt  orders.  The 
Cftnuina  are  commonly  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
according  to  the  stroctuie  of  the  antennss,  and  termed 
ffmoeera  and  Brath^can  respectively;  bnt  it  has  kng 


been  seen  Uiat  these  diviaionB  are  not  natnta),  espenany 
with  regard  to  metamorphoses,  and  Brauer  proposed 
division  according  to  whether  the  larval  skin  at  the  lost 
moult  opens  by  a  slit  down  the  back  or  in  _a  cnrvilinear 
manner,  a  proposal  he  has  since  extended  by  demonstrating 
that  those  two  divisions — Ortkorhapha  and  Oydorhaphtu — 
are  rendered  the  more  natural  by  the  pupal  condition  being 
correlated  with  differences  in  the  larva  and  perfect  insect, 
and  eventually  it  is  probable  his  views  will  be  generally 
adopted.  Another  basis  for  division  is  according  to 
whether  the  pupa  is  free  (sometimes  active,  but  not  taJdng 
nntriment)  or  enclosed  within  the  hardened  skin  of  the 
larva  ("obtected"  or  "  coarctate  "1.  The  division  into 
Nemoomx  and  Brackyetra  is  here  followed. 

Id  the  Vemoeen  the  antenns  are  long  and  slender.and  comj 
of  a  considerable  number  of  small  joints,  which  are  often  vertici 
or  plumose.  They  indnde  the  families  CulicidM,  Ckvmumidm, 
PnycKodidm,  Cteidomyiida,  Myed^ilidm,  Tipulida,  and  Bibio- 
nidm,  but  some  author*  make  a  more  minute  subdivision.  All 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  fall  into  Braoer's  suborder 
OrtAorA^^Ao,  and  the  pupa  is  obtected.  Hereoome  somecf  the  most 
familiar  and  blood  thirs^  members  of  the  order,  suchssOnats(orHos- 
quitos),  Uidgu,  Gall-Midges,  "Daddy  Long  Legs,"  fcc,  and  some 
of  them  cause  incalculable  mischief  to  the  agriculturist  In  thorn 
apedea  in  which  the  earlier  stsges  are  aquatic,  the  pupa  is  setivaL 

Ths  Bnuhjoara  have  the  antenna  short  stad  thick,  not  men  than 
three-jointed,  but  the  terminal  joint  has  a  bristle  (on'sfa)  which  is 
sometimes  articulate.  These  sgain  have  been  divided  into  Heca- 
ehmtm,  Tttrachmtm,  and  Didutta,  according  to  the  number  of  seta 
concealed  in  the  mouth.  Theyara  "cydorhaphon&"aadthe]9apais 
ooarctate.  It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  families,  nor 
to  allude  to  the  extreme  diversity  of  habit  and  structure  that  axistSL 
House-Fliea,  Blow-Flies,  Flesh-Flies,  Bot-Flies,  and  Oad-Fliea,  the 
beautiful  Syrphida  (many  of  which  devour  aphides  in  the  larval 
atate),  the  parasitic  TttMMa,  t><e  plant-esting  Pkf/tomjpm.  kc, 
all  belong  to  thia  division. 

The  Pupipara  are  a  small  group  distinguished  especially  by  the 
fact  that  the  larva  and  pupa  are  devdoped  in  the  body  of  the 
mother,  and  the  head  is  sunx  in  the  thorax ;  they  have  even  been 
considered  a  distinct  order  termed  Somalopim.  All  are  parasitic. 
They  indude  OnUOumyia  (Bird-Flies),  MeUfhagtu  (the  Sheep- 
Tick),  the  extraordinsry  wingless  .genus  Nydaibia,  parasitic  npon 
bats,  and  the  perhapa  still  moi*  extraordinary  Igenus  BrmUa,  a 
minute  oreature  known  ss  fhs  Bes-Looaa.  Bnner  terms  them 
Gydorhoflia  pvpifora. 

mth  the  ZMpiera  (as  a'  distinct  section)  it  is  now  the  all  but 
nnivuial  practioe  to  indnde  the  Aphaaiptera  or  Fleas,  at  one 
time  oonsidered  ss  forming*  distinct  order.  They  differ  bom  true 
ZT^pfars  in  their  laterally  compressed  form,  wall-defined  thoiade 
divisions,  abaenoe  of  wings  (which  are  representsd  only  by  scales), 
aborted  antenna,  devdoped  labial  palpi,  in.  The  month  of  the 
imago  is  (ss  is  too  well  Known)  formed  for  suction,  and  its  psrta 
can^  homoiogised  with  those  of  the  true  DipUra.  The  lam  is 
slender  and  wonn-lilce,  and  is  mandibnlate,  in  all  probability  feedina 
on  the  scaly  debris  or  aooif  fiom  the  skins  of  the  animals  attacked; 
it  is  not  found  on  the  saimals  themsdves,  but  in  their  beds  or  other 
resting-plaoea.  The  pupa  is  inactive.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  Mian^Ura  indnde  only  two  genera — PiiUx  and  Sarcopij/Ua, 
the  Flea  and  the  Chigoe  or  Jigger.  Many  mammals  and  some 
birds  have  each  its  own  peculiar  apedes  of  flea,  or  more  than  one, 
and  the  aize  «f  the  tormentor  is  often  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
that  of  the  tormented,  the  flea  of  the  monas  being  of  gigantio  pro- 
portiona.  The  chime  ia  notorious  in  tnpioal  America  for  its  habit 
of  penetrating  the  skin  of  man,  especially  on  the  feet,  the  abdomen 
of  the  inseet  swelling  snd  causing  troublesome  ulcers.  Formerly  it 
was  believed  that  the  eggs  were  deposited  in  the  ulcers  and  that 
the  larva  fed  therein,  but  more  reoSnt  obeervations  tend  to  prove 
that  the  habits  are  much  those  of  ordinsiy  fleaW 

Lepiooftxra. — Four  membranous  wings  ^frequently 
mdimentary,  or  sometimes  wanting,  in  the  femsiU)  clothed 
with  flattened  striated  scales  ;  neuration  open ;  transverse 
nervnies  few ;  at  the  base  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
posterior  pair  is  frequently  a  bristle  used  for  connecting 
the  two  pairs  in  flight.  Month  haustellate,  the  mazillse 
being  much  elongated  and  very  slender,  forming  two  closely- 
applied  pieces,  which  together  make  the  suctonal  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  the  nectar  of  flowers  is  pumped  up  f  oi 
food ;  in  some  gronps  this,  apparatus  is  rudimentaiy. 
Labial  palpi  strongly  developed,  the  maxillary  ordinarily 
mdimentaiy  (bat  more  developed  than  the  other  pair  in  9 
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few  small  groupo).  Prothoraz  vary  narrow,  with  a  pair  of 
lateral  organs  termed  patagia.  Legs  Klender ;  tibin  spurred. 
Metamorphosis  complete,  all  the  appendages  o(  the  papa 
enclosed  in  common  covering  with  the  body,  but  leaving 
the  parts  visible  (occasionally,  in  some  of  the  lower  groups, 
the  extremities  of  the  appendages  are  free).  '  Larva  (termed 
a  caterpillar)  with  six  thotacic  legs,  and  with  a  varying 
number  (never  more  dian  4  pairs)  of  fleshy  abdomin^ 
and  two  anal  prolegs  (rarely  the  larva  ia  apodal).  With 
few  exceptions,  they  are  phytophagous. 

These  insects  are  familiarly  known  l*  ButtBrfiiea  Mid 
Moths,  and  the  order  oontains  the  most  beautiful  insects 
that  exist,  and  forma  the  meet  popular  and  attractive  of 
all  for  collectors.  The  scales  of  the  wings  (and  other 
parts  of  the  insect)  are  really  modified  hairs.  Each  is  a 
flattened  sac,  striated  on  one  side,  containing  variously 
coloaied  pigments,  the  arrangement  of  scales  of  different 
colours  causing  the  beautiful  markings  and  patterns  so 
nnivenal ;  but  metallic  colours  are  due  also  to  interference 
caused  by  minute  inequalities  of  the  surface^  combined 
with  the  contained  pigment, 

The  classification  of  Lepidoptera  is  still  in  a  state  of 
much  uncertainty.  By  collectors  they  are  fancifully 
divided  into  Macro-  and  Micro-Lepidoptera.  A  more 
familiar  division  is  into  Butterflies  and  Moths, — tl^  former 
being  termed  Rhopaioctra  (or  JHumi),  the  latter  Hettro- 
erra  (or  IToelvmi). 

The  XhapalMeta  tra  mftatUj  diatingnished  bv  their  dabbed 
vitenjUB.  The  foUowinx  giwt  groups  are  tolersblv  wall  marked 
0>at  each  has  been  mncn  BUDdiridaa) : — viz.,  PafUiimidM,  J^inn- 
ftlnlidm,  Eryemidm,  Lyatnidm,  and  Baptriidm.  Some  split  the 
diriaion  into  two,  according  aa  the  pnpa  ia  aamnded  by  the  tail 
onl7,  or  haa  a  thread  round  the  body  aa  well  (these  gionpa  are 
termed  AMMnai'  and  Svaijuti  reapeetiTelj) ;  the  IfympKaJidm  are 
espedallr  (Miaiactariatio  of  the  first  ot  tbeaei.  In  the  ffympkalida 
the  anterior  legs  a^e  not  fully  developed  in  either  aex ;  in  the 
Erycijiidm  and  Zuanidm  thia  occurs  only  in  the  nialea.  The 
Jfmeriidm  hare  the  club  of  the  antenna  terminated  hj  a  hook, 
and  the  position  of  the  winga  in  repose  differs  ordinaiiljr  from  that 
ia  tho  other  gnmpaj  the  pops  ia  endoaed  in  a  rndimentary  cocoon, 
ittd  may  even  be  anbterranean. 

,  The  Hatsroens  are  anbdirided  roughly  into  SpMngUm,  .Baaiiy 
cUm,  yoctmda,  Otomttridm,  PYmlidm,  Tartrieidm,  TintUm,  and 
Pteropluridm ;  bnt  much  moi«  minute  aabdiriaion  ia  adopted  hj 
>pecialiat&  In  theae  the  form  of  the  antenna  ia  verj  vanable  (aa 
the  name  impliea),  and  the  briatla  on  the  posterior  wingi  ia  nsoally 
(sot  alwsyi)  preaent.  The  &>kinftdm  (which  eompriae  soma  of  the 
largest  and  most  nboat  motha)  nauaUy  hare  the  antenna  ftasifonu 
tovarda  the  tipa.  Bomiycidm  generally  have  the  antewue  of  the 
mala  atnongly  pectinate,  and  thoae  of  the  female  aimpla  or  nearly 
ao ;  the  larra  with  four  pairs  of  abdominal  prolega  (and  the  anal 
pair);  bat  thia  is  a  group  of  extremelr  het«r(»^neona  nuterlala,  if 
taken  in  ita  wideat  aenae  ;  it  induaea  the  Silk- Worm  Motha  aa 
bmiliar  example^  and  many  extraordinary  forma,  amongat  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  enrioos  Ptychidm,  in  which  the  lana  mann- 
{actnrs  portable  caaes  wherein  they  lire,  and  in  which  the  femalea 
are  sptarons.  Perhaps  allied  to  thia  group,  or  intermediate  between 
it  and  the  SpMngidx,  is  the  corions  and  abnormal  collection  of 
pretty  inaecta  termed  Cadniadm,  at  one  time  oonaidered  to  be 
batterflies,  and  even  yet-inclnded  with  them  by  aome  anthora. 
The  hanatellum  ia  rudimentary  in  the  true  Bomtf/eidm.  The 
KtetnidM  are  atout-bodied  motha,  mostly  (bat  by  no  meana 
always)  of  nocturnal  habita  ;  the  anteiua  greatly  varying,  but  not 
thickened ;  the  briatle  on  the  posterior  wuiga  preaent ;  the  hau- 
ateUum  preaent  (in  onegenns,  OfkUUra,  it  ia  atrong  enough  to  pierce 
the  akin  of  oranges).  TheyaiemoatlydividediDtotwogroapaaccord- 
ine  to  the  nomber  of  the  prolega  in  ths  larva  (four,  or  only  three, 
abdominal  pairs),  and  the  neuration  of  the  posterior  wings.  The 
larra  are  aaually  nearly  smooth  (those  groups  wiUi  hauy  larva 
are  by  aome  transferred  to  the  Bcmigeidm^  and  the  pnpa  subter- 
ranean. Otometrida  are  cspedally  diatingaiBhed  by  the  preaenee  of 
nsoally  only  one  pair  of  aMominal  prologs,  ooeaaionin^  a  pecnliar 
.ibrm  of  locomotion,  tanned  "  looping"  ;  antenna  varying ;  briatle 
jof  posterior  winga  present ;  ths  wings  nsuslly  enandea  when  at 
rtat.  With  apparent  relatioaa  to  theae  ia  the  email  sroap 
Ura»(tdm,  consiating  of  beantiftal  papilionUorm  inaecta,  affll  oj 
aonw  placed  with  ths  buttarfUeai  fj/ratidm  form  a  apedal  ffroop 
o(  varying,  and  for  the  most  part  rather  email,  inaeeta,  with  aimpls 
(or  nearly  aimple)  antenna ;  long  alendar  le^ ;  the  Wstls  of  the 
pistevKwii^pmcBt;  lotig|a^;  lams  with  (hiss  if  flvspaiis 


of  abdominal  prolega,  sad  mostly  smooth  and  glassy  in  appeeranes, 
Tortricida  arc  amnU  insects  of  noctumiform  mien  when  st  rest  (ths 
wings  being  horizontal  and  not  ezpandod) ;  antenna  simple  ;  bristle 
of  posterior  wings  absent ;  haoatollum  abort ;  palpi  short ;  larva 
with  four  pain  of  abdominal  prolegs.     Uany  of  the  sncciea  of  thia 


¥'0up  do  immense  damage  to  trees  and  garden  plants.      The 
iiuidm  is  an  immense  group  of  mostly  small  (often  very  minute) 
insects,  with  extremely  varying  structure  and  habits.     They  may 


'ineidm  is  an  immense  group  of  mostly  small  (often  very  minute) 
-isects,  with  extremely  varying  structure  and  habits.  They  may 
alwaya  be  diatinguiahed  from  the  Tortricida  by  the  long  palpi  (the 
maxillary  pair  l^ing  aometimea  strongly  developed  and  exoeeoing 
the  labial) ;  the  fringes  of  the  wings  m  usually  yerj  long.  Soms 
of  theae  minute  forme  are  exceaaivdy  beautiful.  The  groop  aa  a 
whole  ia  made  np  of  very  incongruonj  materials.  PtcTBphorikm  ant 
a  small  group  at  once  distinguiahed  by  the  winga  bring  split  np 
into  linear  diviaiona,  hence  they  hare  been  termed  "  plumea."  By 
aome  they  are  not  considered  distinct  from  the  Pymlidm,  with 
which  there  is  considerable  atractnral  affinity. 

"StxraartzajL. — Four  melnbranoos  and  for  the  most  part 
densely  reticulate  wings,  more  or  less  clothed  with  haire, 
bnt  without  true  scales ;  Yerj  frequently  the  hairs  are 
on  the  neuratioa  ozdy.  Mouth  mandibulate.  Metamor- 
phosis complete,  but  Uie  pupa  has  its  members  free. 

In  the  outline  of  classification  (at  p.  1 47)  proposed  to 
be  adopted  in  thia  article,  it  is  stated  that  the  J^curoplera 
as  there  indicated  are  considered  aa  forming  a  single  order, 
more  aa  a  matter  of  convenience  than  from  anj  oonvictioa 
of  the  homogeneity  of  the  two  divisions. 

The  Irishoptsra  (or  Caddis-Flies)  form  a  very  natnral  and  aharply 
defined  group  distinguished  by  their  rudimentary  moulh-porta, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  pairs  of  palpi,  which  are  strongly 
developed,  the  maxillary  pair  bemg  the  longer,  and  with  nftcn  the 
greater  number  of  jointa  ;  the  antenna  setaceous;  wings  irith  corn- 
paratirely  simple  neuration  and  but  few  transverse  ncrvulea,  ordi- 
narily covered  with  hair  (which  sometimes  simulates  acalea) ;  larva 
(known  aa  Ciaddia-'Worma)  with  well-developed  thoracic  Irga,  and 
anal  eiotchsta,  but  withoat  prolepi,  living  in  tubes  covered  with' 
eztraneone  materials ;  pupa  lying  free  in  the  case,  or  occasionally 
in  a  special  cocoon,  only  active  J  uat  before  ita  metamorphosis ;  habits 
(with  one  or  two  exceptious)  aquatic. 

It  is  considered  by  the  writer  that  there  l"  <5lrect  rclationiihip  of 
the  Tridiopltra  with  the  Lepidopttra,  and  this  idea  acta  as  the  Irey 
to  the  echeme  of  dasaification  adoptMl.  They  are  divided  into 
aeven  familiea,  viz.,  Phryganeidm,  Limnophilidm,  Sertaulonuftidm, 
Leploetridm,  Bydropruchidm,  Xhyacophilidm,  and  HydrtptUidm, 
chiefly  according  to  the  atructure  of  the  maxillary  palpL  In  ths 
BkyeuophiUdm  and  Bydroptj/Mdm  the  larva  inhabit  fixed  caaea, 
in  the  othera  the  caaea  are  tn»,  and  caned  about  by  the  inmates ; 
in  the  SkyacophUida  the  papa  ia  enveloped  ia  a  special  cocoon. 
The  neuration  ahows  atrosgly-marked  homology  with  that  of 
L$pUUipt*ra. 

The  Ploaipsmila  (or  tnis  JfrnnpUra  aceoiding  to  modem  ideaa) 
hare  strongly-devdoped  mandibnJat*  montha ;  for  the  meet  part 
monilif oim  or  filiform  (often  davate)  antenna ;  the  winga  ordiiurily 
denaely  leticnlate^  with  vary  numerous  transverse  nervules,  ths 
msmbrane  hairleaa  at  nearly  ao.  Ths  larva  ia  more  divergent  tnm 
the  Lepidopterooa  type.  The  papa  is  ordinarily  in  a  cocoon ;  it  is 
aetivejaat  Defors  ita  timnafoimation.  A  convenient  aabdivldon  Is 
into  Panprpidm,  Sialida,  and  MtgalopUra. 

The  Panorpidm  (Boorpion-Fliea,  Jcc)  are  remarkable  for  ths 
niondiblea,  1m.,  being  aitaated  at  the  end  of  a  long  beak,  formed  by 
the  mneh-elongated  dypens  above  and  the  lower  up  beneath.  The 
wings  have  open  reticulation,  snd  the  larva  ia  mo>«  vermiform  than 
in^^e  saoooeding  groupa,  ao  that  the  rvlationship  to  the  Trieho' 
ptera  is  dose.  Tfhey  are  comivoroua  both  in  imago  and  larva,  and 
the  latter  ie  aubterronean.  Panarpa  is  remarkable  for  the  oheliform 
termination  of  the  abdomen,  BMacut  for  ita  tipnliform  aapeet, 
Bonus  for  ita  nearly  apterous  condition. 

The  Sialidm  form  a  heterogeneona  group  of  amall  subdiviaioiil 
with  aetacsona  antenna  (which  ore  sometimes  pectinate) ;  strongly 
devdoped  prothorax;  the  third  or  fomth  joints  of  the  tarsi  cordatsi 
They  am  again  divided  into  two  aectiona  (or  familiea),  of  which 
Bllaphidia  and  Sialu  may  be  taken  aa  the  typea.  The  former 
(Sndu-Fliea)  are  eapedally  remarkable  for  the  enormondy  elon- 
gated pio^orax  (the  anterior  bgs  at  its  posterior  extremity) ;  the 
urva  sab-corticsj.  The  latter  comprise  mostly  large  inaecta  with 
strong  (but  not  greatly  dongated)  prothorax  and  ample  winga,  the 
larva  of  which  an  aquatic,  and  provided  with  laterd  branchial 
platea ;  the  genua  Corydtui*  is  remarkable  for  the  eoormoudy 
dongated  mandiblea  of  the  mde  (bnt  not  in  all  spcciea). 

liegalopUn  contain  many  groupa  of  insects,  with  mostly  monili- 
form  (or  clavate)  antenna;  denaely  reticulate  broad  wings;  varying 
prothorax  :tanal  jointa  not  dilated.  The  number  of  subfamiliea 
u  lugt.  The  most  prominent  forms  are  tlie  Uanti^pidm,  with  their 
kag  prothorax  (the  oataiiar  l^gs  at  its  anterior  snaj^  the  larva  of. 
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wUcIi  live  in  Uu  nexti  of  ipideii  (and  ilao  tree  wuja),  ma  in 
JfanfiqM  nndsiKO  >  kind  of  hypermetamoiphoils ;  t£*  Jf€m»- 
fttrUm,  with  t£ir  linear  posterior  irings ;  the  Ant-Uoni,  irith 
their  darate  anteuue  and  trap-forming  Urns ;  the  Chryiofidm 
and  HemtnUriida,  known  to  feed  on  aphidea  in  their  larral  ata^, — 
the  fanner  often  emitting  a  diignatinff  odonr ;  and  the  ■ntj  cuii- 
ooa  little  Cmiopterygidm,  ooTered  with  a  whitiah  wax;  lecretion, 
and  diffeiinfffkxim  all  othera  in  the  extremely  fimple  neuration.  In 
Omyltu  and  Sisyra  the  lame  are  aquatic:  and  thoae  of  the  latter 
have  been  foond  in  the  interior  of  the  fraahmtar  apoage. 

Okthoptsra. — TjpicaMv  with  four  itoaAj  ntieolate 
ntieqnal  wings  (or  apterons),  whereof  the  anterior  are  more 
or  less  coriaceooa,  the  poatetior  folded  under  tfaam,  and 
membranoni ;  in  the  moat  typical  groaps  they  are'  deflaxed, 
and  cloaely  applied  to  the  body  longitndinally  in  tepoae. 
Month  mandibnlate.    H etamorphoaia  incomplete. 

Having  adopted  metam<^hoeia  aa  a  baaia  fordaaaifica- 
tion,  it  became  neceaaaxy  to  view  thia  order  after  the  manner 
nnirenal  amongst  German  lyatemaUata,  and  to  indode  in 
it  many  gronpa  that  ate  otdinarihr  accepted  aa  nenropterona, 
the  oidy  plan  possible  without  ue.ereetion  of  independent 
orders  for  their  accommodation.  The  reanit  ia  that  more 
absolute  homogeneity  from  a  general  point  of  view  ia 
attained,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  an  order  made  up  of 
otherwise  moat  incongmoua  elementa,  but  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  sharpness  with  which  the  great  groups  are  defined. 
Regarding  the  two  great  divisions,  Piaido-Neuroptera 
and  Orthoptgra  j/envina,  as  a  whole,  the  main  diatinction 
really  ODDsists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  four  wings 
are  equally  membranoos,  whereaa  in  the  latter  the  anterior 
pair  are  more  or  leaa  eoriaceoua ;  another  difference  is  in 
the  head,  which  in  the' former  is  horizontal,  whereaia  in  the 
latter  i(  may  be  described  as  vertical ;  but  this  distinetion 
only  applies  to  the  typical  groups.  Thus  there  is  really 
litde  more  difference  than  exists  between  the  two  great 
diviaiona  of  Semiptera,  now  almoat  universally  placed  in 
one  order. 

Katorallr  allowing  the  ViaaleOlauoptna  the  flnt  placa  as 
tnUowing  on  from  the  tma  Ifturtfttra  (thoogh  aoma  wonld  aay  the 
Dnson-fliea  an  really  the  typical  1/tunpttra  of  Idnn«u),  these 
moat  be  first  considered.  Adopting  the  descending  acala,  the  main 
groaps  may  be  glanoed  at  aa  followa : — 

The  Odmala  (Dragon-flies  ;  oonstitnted  an  order  by  FabridTu) 
may  be  considered  the  moat  Ughly  organised,  with  regard  to  their 
powerfnlly  mandibulate  month,  strong,  densely  reticnUte  wings, 
ac  The  special  peenliarities  of  this  group  (including  the  exti»- 
ordinary  structure  of  the  month  in  the  pmaratory  staies,  snd  the 
anomalona  poeitlou  of  the  genital  organa  in  the  mala)  nave  been 
ftaUy  diaeosied  in  the  article  Puldok-flt  (;.*.). 

The  IMtnurUm  (see  EFHSKaaina)  follow.  After  theee  oome 
the  Ptrlida,  aquatic  insecta  in  their  piepantoiy  oondition% 
ismarkable  for  the  comosrstively  weak  aerelopment  of  the 
month  parta  (shared  with  tne  Rphmnidm)  in  the  perfect  state,  the 
four  winga  longitudinally  hoiuontal  and  overlapping,  the  stout 
quadrate  or  oblong  prothorax,  the  fluent  pnsence  of  two  aition- 
lated  tails,  the  long  setaceous  antenna,  Ice.  Thia  group  is  also  !•• 
markabla  aa  being  the  first  in  which  the  persirtence  of  eztcnial 
bianchla  in  the  imago  waa  detested  (a  peoullarity  dnoe  found  to  be 
of  fkeqnsat  oeenrreaoe  in  them,  and  extending  to  other  ordera). 
They  are  known  familiarly  aa  Stone-Fliea,  kdA  tomalarga  portieo 
of  the  etock-in-^nde  of  an  angler. 

The  Mmlridm  constitute  a  very  amall  group,  which  in  general 
form  much  reeemble  FtrUdm,  but  have,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
afiniUea  with  the  white  ants.  The  lams  live  habitu^y  under 
stones  in  Uttle  gaUeriae,  and  a  recent  diseoveiy  appears  to  prare 
that  th^  feed  on  roots. 

TffMtidm  (or  White  Anti,  plaoed  by  some  authors  In  the  true 
OrOmUra)  are  socisi  insecta  hving  in  <i«m«n««  oommunitiaa,  and 
fnming  nesta  on  the  ground  or  on  treea.  In  aome  rsspeeta  there 
is  analMnr  between  theee  and  aoeial  Hymmtfttra,  and  the  diversity 
of  oondlnan  in  a  aingle  speciea  ia  even  greater.  Winged  forms  A. 
boUi  male  and  female  exist  (the  winga  being  shed  at  a  certain 
time),  and  there  are  also  commonly  apterous,  forms  known  as 
woiket*  and  aoldiers,  whose  office  it  is  to  build  the  dwellings  and 
protect  the  inmates,  the  soldiers  having  the  head  provided  with  a 
powerful  horn  or  elongated  nundiblea.  Each  condition  has  its  own 
special  immature  form,  so  that  it  ia  probable  no  mora  specially 
polymorpUo  insects  exist  The  wings  are  carried  horlKmiuIy  and 
vrtdajfing  ia  repose ;  the  ptothatsz  is  well  developed,  and  the' 


tarsi  are  four-jointed.   Beoent  obsemtions  tend  to  show  Hut  speci- 
ally ptenared  food  (commiaated  wood)  ir  provided  for  the  larvie. 

Ptodam  are  a  anudl  group  of  small  Inaaeta  remarkable  for  their 
swollen  face,  satifonn  sntemue,  narrow  nrothorax,  and  large  meao- 
thoiax,  fonrjointed  maxillarypalpi.  and  mdimentanr  labial  palpi, 
two-  or  three-jointed  torsL  The  wings  sre  deflexed  (often  absent), 
with  ordinarily  very  open  nenration.  These  insects  live  on  lanta 
and  d^ria  and  alao  oooasionally  tn  dry  animal  substance*,  as  m 
the  eaae  of  the  Book-Louse,  ordinarily  eo  abundant  in  neglected 
eollectiona  of  insects,  and  cRoneoualy  supposed  to  occasion  a 
ticking  lib  that  of  ^aoWtoa. 

There  remain  two  gron^  the  position  of  which  haa  occaaione<l 
much  oontroveisy,  but  which  are  now  often  placed  here,  not^  per- 
haps, because  the  affinities  are  very  marked,  but  more  to  accommo- 
dMs^lhsm  with  a  resting-place  in  a  division  of /usacta  the  duiaetera 
of  which  are  so  very  elasac 

The  fiiit  of  these  ntMiB  TkymugfUra,  eonddned  a  distinct  order 
by  Haliday,  the  founder  of  the  name,  and  by  Burmeister  placed  in 
his  order  OynuugtuMa  as  a  distinct  group  termed  fKyopoda  ;  by 
some  authors  they  are  placed  ia  the  .Bcmtpttro.  It  is  true  that  tlie 
month  forms  a  short  rostrum  with  only  bristle-like  mandiblea,  bat 
the  presence  of  distinct  palpi  wonld  appear  definitely  to  invalidata 
the  position  in  Sm^era.  The  wings  are  four  in  number,  lying 
horizontally  on  the  back  and  cioasing  at  the  tips ;  they  are  very 
alender,  membranous,  without  nervnrea  or  nearly  ao,  and  strongly 
ciliated,  or  they  may  be  wanting  in  soma  species,  even  in  the  peruct 
stats.  Thet-e  insects  are  familiany  known  as  Thrift,  and  sometimes 
occsslon  much  damage  to  various  kinds  of  plants  by  sacking  the 
Juices,  which  the  slmost  hanstellate  nature  of  the  mouth  enables 
them  to  do.  They  sre  mostly  very  minute  insects,  sad  have 
been  divided  into  many  seotions  and  genera  on  atmctuial 
characters. 

The  second  of  the  above-mentioned  groups  is  the  Ifallophaga  (or 
Biitt-Lioe),  which  it  is  convenient  to  separata  from  the  Anmlttra  (or 
true  lice)  on  "'V'''''^  of  the  structure  of  the  month,  which  is  man- 
dibulate and  alsq  csnles  palpL  Un  account  of  the  abaence  of  meta- 
morphoaea,  aome  place  them  (with  the  Ancpltira)  as  outside  the  pale 
of  tiia  Jrueela,  but  they  may' be  regarded  as  degraded  P»eudo-lfe\aro- 
vlera.  They  for  the  most  part  live  on  the  feathers  of  binis  (each 
Uid  having  its  particular  paiaaitea),  bnt  a  few  alco  on  mammals. 

What  may  be  termed  Orthopteia  gaanialC  consist  of  groups  for  tlia 
most  part  very  shsrply  defined. 

The  BlaUiim  (or  Cockroaches)  form  the  order  DidrnpUra  tA 
Leadk  These  sre  insects  of  flsttened  form,  with  four  horizontal 
wings  (or  aptsrons).  of  which  the  anterior  pair'sre  oonsidenbly  cori- 
aoeoniL  but  with  oistinct  neuratiou  ;  tlie  head  smsll ;  tsru  five- 
jointed.  Titn  eggs  are  not  laid  separately,  but  are  contained  in  a 
common  capsiue  which  is  csrried  about  by  the  female  at  the 
extremity  of  her  abdomen.  There  are  many  genera  and  speciea,  of 
which  latter  tiia  abundant  Ptriplamta  otimtalit  ia  the  meet 
familiar. 

Fari/letiJUm  (or  Earwlga)  form  the  order  SvpUxopUraaCWmt- 
wood  and  the  group  Dtrmatcspitn  ot  Burmeister.  Externally  they 
much  resemble  Oo&opUra  of  the  bxaOj  SU^hgUiUdm  in  form  (bat 
with  piacer-like  appandagea  at  the  exb«ni^  of  the  abdoinen)L  tiM 
anterior  wing*  beuu(  abbreviated  and  coriaceous,  seperated  by  a 
sutuTL  snd  coneeeluig  the  ample  bnt  folded  posterior  wings  (bat 
aome  forma  are  apterous) ;  the  tsrsi  three-jointed.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  eavitiee  in  the  earth,  and  are  guarded  (at  any  rate  in 
aome)  by  the  mother. 

JtaniidM  are  mcsdy  large  elongate  inaects  with  strongly  de- 
veloped Tsptorial  anterior  legs  (hence  the  insects  era  carnivorous). 
The  prothorax  very  long;  tarai  five-jointed  ;  wings, often  ample  en 
fkeqaently  it  anting,  all  reticulate,  but  the  anterior  pair  alightly 
more  coriaceous.  TTha  'earlier  statea  greatly  resemble  t^e  perfect 
inaeet  without  wings.  The  eggs  are  contained  in  a  kind  of  caae 
formed  of  a  aecretiov  voided  wiUi  them,  in  which  they  are  anaoged 
in  rows,  the  whole  msss  being  attached  to  twiga,  Itc 

Phaiptidm  (Spectres,  or  Walking-Stieka)  have  considerable  exter- 
nal reaemblaace  to  the  fbrmer,  bnt  the  anterior  legs  are  not  rapto- 
rial, and  the  inaecta  sre  pbytophsgons.  He  wings  (when  present)  sre 
nsuaUy  much  shorter  thu  the  abdomen.  Most  of  ths  spedea 
mimie  (as  do  theee  ot  ths  last  family)  leaves  or  twigi^  often  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  hsid  to  imagine  one  is  regarding  an 
■insect 

Gryttidm  form  the  first  of  a  division  termed  iSbUotoris  tea  orooeed 
to  Cunoria  or  Ort—oria),  fh>m  the  strnctnre  of  ths  hind  legs  fitting 
them  for  jumping.  Ths  antenna  are  long  and  aetaoeeos ;  tana 
three-jointed  ;  ai»erior.  winga  lying  horizontally  over  the  folded 
postenor.  The  msles  mdstly  produce  sound  by  a  special  stroctore  at 
the  base  of  each  anterior  wing  acting  on  the  poaterior.  Thia  family 
ia  made  up  of  materiala  presenting  considerable  diveialty,  bat  msy 
bs  grouped  roughly  in  two,  according  as  the  anterior  legs  are  foimea 
for  digging  niole-Cricketa)  or  for  roaning  (Crickets). 

Zoeiismis  nave  the  antenna  very  long  and  slender;  the  tarsi  f  ooi^ 
jointed ;  the  snterior  wings  longitudinally  deflexed.  The  female 
ordinsiily  has  a  broad  curved  vvipoaitw  suitable  fiir  forming 
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(rooTCi  in  buk,  or  nith,  In  fhioh  tlu  iggi  in  dtpodtad.  Th«y 
tra  noatly  phTtophagoni,  bat  In  aame  cam  urniroront  ilao.  Tb« 
■mIm  m  nmally  very  noiij, — ^wltli  ipeoul  •oiuul-]«wliieiog  o>K(n* 
•t  Iha  bur  of  the  interior  win^ 

Aerfdiidm  diSer  from  tha  iut  eUttj  in  tli*  ant-  nnc,  which  an 
•hoi  tcr  ■nil  thick,  and  in  tha  thrae-tointad  tand.  The  famal*  haa 
no  pndnctd  oripodtor.  Thi-y  ara  pnTtopha|pna,  and  tha  «ma  an 
mostly  laid  in  earthen  tnbe*.  Thia  umily  melndaa  (aeooraug  to 
modern  claaaiSeation)  tha  tnia  Locoata,  notwithatanding  tha  aupli- 
catiun  of  tha  term  to  the  laat-mantionad.  Bound  ia  jmidnoau  by 
friction  of  the  hind  tliigba  againat  tha  nurnna  of  tlw  anterior 
■inga. 

The  OMaptera  hare  here  been  treated  in  a  aomewhat  more  d» 
tailed  mannxr  than  other  orden,  on  acooaut  of  the  bearing  o(  tha 
mitefiila  on  the  claaaiflration  of  inaecta  in  general,  and  the  aharply 
differentiated  nature  of  theae  matoriala  in  particular. 

Hewftcra. — This  order  ooDsists  of  insects  of  Tsiy  vary- 
iag  strncture.  Primarily  thare  are  two  great  divisions, 
known  u  Erteroptera  and  Jlomoptrra,  by  some  considered 
distinct  orders.  The  points  in  which  tiiey  agree  consist 
csiweiaHy  in  an  imperfect  metamorphosis,  and  the  strttctnre 
of  the  month,  which  latter  is  of  a  very  simple  natore, 
consisting  of  an  elongated  articnlate  tnbe  formed  by  an 
extension  of  the  labinm  into  a  snctorisl  organ,  concealed  in 
which  an  bristle-like  mandibles  and  maxilUe^  and  probably 
ndiments  of  maxillary  palpL  The  tarsi  hare  from  one  to 
thrse  joints. 

Ia  the  Eitarapttis  (or  tme  Bogk)  the  anterior  winga  are  horixontal. 
and  composed  of  two  diatinot  partem  the  baaal  portion  (or  corinm) 
being  coriaeeooa,  and  the  apical  portion  (or  membrane^  often  nnde- 
Teloped)  being  mambranooa  with  diatinot  lon^tudinal  heuration, 
vliieh  latter  ia  only  fidntly  indicated  in  the  oonaceooa  portion.  In 
rniMe  the  momliranona  portion  of  one  wing  OTerlapa  that  on  the 
other.  The  poaterior  wingi  are  eoncaaled  nntler  the  anterior,  folded, 
memlnanona,  and  with  only  few  aerrnrei  Apterous  forms  are  not 
anoommon,  and  aometiraea  tha  poaterior  wings  are  wanting  This 
diradon  ia  again  dirided  into  two,  Qyauuxirata  and  Cryiicttrata, 
ia  the  former  of  which  the  antenna  are  eompoeed  ci  few  elongate 
ilendir  ioiata,  while  in  tha  latter  the  Jointa  an  still  fewer,  ahort 
lad  thick,  and  ordinarily  oonoealed  under  the  hand.  Modem  writera 
hata  erected  a  multitude  of  email  aubdiriaions  whlah  cannot  be 
eanmanted  hers^  The  Ogvuuctrala  are  broadly  diiided  into  tha  fol< 
lowing  familiea^  tIz.  ,  SmUlbridm,  PntiUomUm,  OtnUm,  BmtUm, 
Lffiiim,  OafMm,  Tingididm,  Btdwiiidm,  XmetUm,  and  BaUUm, 
fonnded  on  dilTerent  pointi  is  the  atmctura  of  the  antenna:,  roatnun. 
•ratellttm  of  maeothorax,  tarei,  Jtc.  They  an  tematrial,  and  suolc 
the  Joieas  of  plants  or  inlmala.  The  entin  family  Hduviidm  an 
jvohsUy  Uood.aaekera,  sad  memben  of  other  familiea  aa  above 
gi*«B  am  aototloaa  for  s  aimflsr  habit,  amongat  whioh  nay  be  par- 
ticalarty  aotioed  the  oenns  AcaitlMa  (inelodnig  ths  Bad  Itag):  but 
tha  grastar  part  an  plsnt  bags.  If  oat  o(  thara  an  remarkaUa  bit 
emittiog  s  paeoliar  and  often  di^natisg  odour.  Tha  Cryflaetrata 
are  aotbely  water  buga,  often  of  eztnonUnuy  form,  and  sometimes 
ngantie  in  aixa.  They  inclnda  tha  familiee  Buintiulrldm,  Otrridm, 
Oalguiidm,  N^fUm,  and  JMcntHdm.  They  pny  upon  animals 
One  senna  {BuMalf)  ia  nmarkabla  for  ita  palaois  naUta,  being 
fauna  on  the  auriaee  c(  ths  ocean  Teiy  far  from  land.  Kanyothen, 
aoeh  as  Jfalauda  (Water  Bostman  or  Tos-Biten^  iTqn,  kmuUra, 
ic,  an  Tety  Cunilisr  inaeots. 

Tha  Hon^ptan  hare  ths  wings  for  the  most  put  deflexsd,  and  the 
aatsriiH'  pair  not  aepanted  into  two  parts,  Often  sll  tha  winga  an 
Dembaanona,  with  strong  nsrmies ;  in  othsn  ths  sntaricr  i»ir  is 


The  dirision  regarded  aa  a  whds  is  Tery  polymorphic 
The  true  BomofUra  hsTs  threa-jointad  tani.  They  may  be  dirided 
into  ClcadUm  (nmarkable  for  tha  aoand-prodncing  organa  at  ths 
haaa  of  tha  abdomsa  of  fhs  male),  JfUgoHdm  (known  aa  Lantnm- 
Flias,  bat  now  known  to  prodnoa  no  light ;  having  the  head  greatly 
prolanged  in  front),  Lf/^ndm,  (Xt>i<(a(oompiieing  many  little  plant- 
bonpna),  JmUm,  DtMdu,  rtatUm,  TtUifomdrUm,  UtmhraeUm 
(oiien  of  moat  axtiaordinaty  forma),  Omnidm  (inelnoad  in  whioh  ia 
the  Cnekoo-Sptt  Insect),  LtdrUm,  and  JiuirMa,— all  vegeUbla 
fceden.  Tha  monsbamntAsnaplerB  include  well-marked  groupa, 
Tha  J'^iOidm  an  email  plant-euekinK  saltatorial  inaeota  with  four 
membranooa  winga  whien  lie  lon^tndinally  daflezed  in  npoee,  and 
vith  very  narrow  prothoraz,  aid  eight-  to  ten-Jointed  antenna ; 
tiiey  oftsn  oocaaiod  much  damage;  the  larva  an  fngnently 
covered  with  a  eottonv  accretion.  lie  Apkidm  an  the  familiur 
Plaat-Iica,  the  wingca  forms  of  which  have  thoae  oigana  mem- 
braiuMU^  and  often  extended  in  repose.  The  antenna  an  Ave-  to 
■evea-jcdnted.  Tha  divenity  in  form  and  haliiti  ia  anormosa,  and, 
le  is  well-known,  then  an  winged  and  apterona  forma  in  the  same 
eperies^  and  parthenogenetio  gsnention  of  the  moat  oztraordisary 
astai*;  and  the  same  species  nay  be  both  bviparoas  and  vtvipareua. 


Xoat  el  them  void  a  swsst  aecntion  fi'OLi  abdominal  tubas,  known 
aa  honey-dew,  for  which  they  an  "  milked  "  by  ants.  Ths  destruo- 
tion  they  occasion  to  plants  is  very  gnat ;  ss  a  now  too  familiar 
initanoe  of  this,  the  Plt/llerera  tatlatrix  of  the  gnpcvine  may  be 
cited.  Ooccldm  (or  Scale  Inaects)  have  the  male  two-aHngad,  tlw 
female  apterous,  and  living  all  her  life  as  a  fixed  "  seals'*  on  i  lants, 
the  organa  being  of  the  moot  rudinientery  natun  ;  the  eggs  lying 
under  the  aeale  in  great  numben  ;  the  tand  with  only  one  Joint ; 
parthenogoneaia  oucnn  alao  in  this  group  ;  tlie  mala  in  ita  eailier 
atagfa  Uvea  under  a  apeeial  aeale.  The  Cochineal  Inecct  ia  oc  i  of 
the  beat  known  in  thia  groupi  The  little  family  AUundida  cun- 
aiata  of  minute  inaecta  covered  with  a  white  waxy  aortetion.  Vbey 
havs  four  almoat  nerveless  winga  in  both  sexes,  two-jointed  terei, 
the  abdomen  without  seentinR  tubra,  and  do  not  live  nndcr  acalcn. 
In  the  Hmtfttn  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  include  tlie  Aaaplnra,  oi 
true  Lioe  (some  alao  place  hen  the  BaUophaga  or  Bird-Lice),  e 
degnded  form  of  thia  order,  without  metamorphnia.     Hen  it  ie 

Snfarred  to  let  them  net  in  thia  article,  even  altkorgh  aome  writ>-is 
0  not  eonidder  them  true  inaecta.  The  mouth  parts  cirtainlv  have 
indioationa  of  a  roatmm.  and  then  en  no  palii,  and,  but  for  the 
absence  of  metamorphoaia,  then  would  be  little  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  podtion  hen  as  without  doubt.  All,  as  is  vrll-knoan,  era 
epizoie  parasites  on  man  and  other  Mammalia,  each  species  being 
conflncd  to  a  nwcial  host,  while  attempts  have  been  nude  to  i^rove 
that  the  Head-Louse  (Peditulm  eepttief  variea  according  to  the  raert 
of  men  to  which  it  ia  attached.  Ferhapa  the  Cnb-Lonae  {fklkiriv 
pvU*)  fa  ngardod  with  grcstsr  disgust  thsa  fa  bestowed  t!|ion  sii> 
other  living  craatnis. 

(}oLUKBOLA  and  TRTBAirtrBA.  — In  the  introdactoty  notes 
to  this  article  (p.  HI)  it  is  stated  that  "although  it  is 
not  diAenlt  to  define  an  insect,  speaking  broadly,  there  sre 
certain  small  groups  that  do  not  satisfactorily  fall  into  the 
elsas  as  limited  by  strongly-defined  lines  of  demarcation.' 
The  writer  there  had  esj^cially  in  riew  those  lies  known 
ta.MaUophaga  and  Anopt*ra,  and  the  two  gronps  indicated 
hi  tha  heading  of  this  section,  gronps  in  which  metamor- 
phosis^ the  key  of  his  ideas  as  to  clamification,  and  embody- 
ing an  eaaential  requisite  io  aa  insect  aocording  to  common 
acceptance,  is  wanting:  In  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  when  we 
were  only  oDtside  the  threshold  of  knowledge,  it  may  have 
been  snffidsnt  (and  perhapa  pmdent)  to  include  these 
gronps  in  an  order  Apttra.  Bnt  aocnmnlation  of  kno«  ledge 
aooB  dispened  that  inoongmona  order.  Sacn  of  its 
element*  m  eonld  with  justice  be  considered  insects  have 
been  distributed  amongst  the  varion*  ordets.  We  have  not 
heaitated  here  to  regard  the  MaUopkaga  as  degraded 
Pttudo-J/'mroptem,  nor  the  Anoplura  as  equally  degraded 
Urmiptira,  notwithstanding  that  aome  Teterana  in  entomo- 
logical science  may  still  dispute  their  position  as  true  insects. 
There  is  a  breaking-point  to  dasticity  even  in  ideas  of 
elaasifieatioD,  and  with  regard  to  the  CollemMa  and 
TkyiaMura  we  gladly  avail  onrselvee  of  the  assertion  of 
Lnbbock  to  the  effect  that  they  are  aeatcely  within  the  pale 
of  the  tme  Inteeia,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to 
locate  them  in  that  oonTenient  refuge  for  the  destitute,  the 
Pmdo-Seuroptera.  It  is  certain  thst  the  writen  in  the 
preeent  work  on  other  daasea  of  Arthropoda  will  not  accept 
them,  and  it  beoomaa  necesMry  that  they  shonld  not  be 
foisoMeo.  If  inaecta  ot  all,  they  have  in  the  process  of 
erdntton  lost  the  chief  attribntes  of  insects,  or  have  never 
acqoired  them.  Generally  both  gfonpa  ara  accepted  as 
ThyMnura,  or  aa  forming  two  famuies — Poduridm  (  -  Col- 
lembola)  and  Lepimatida  {  —  Tkytanvra). 

In  the  Osllsnbela  the  antenna  an  short,  thick,  and  few-Jolntod  ; 
tha  ayaa  aie  eompoaed  of  sronpe  of  eimple  "  eye-snota  "  (much  as  in 
tha  larva  of  trae  inaeete)  vanring  in  number ;  the  month  oigana 
nandibnlat%  aubjeot  to  modi&atioDa  of  a  hanstellate  natun ;  the 
palpi  quite  lu^mentaiT ;  tha  abdomen  consisting  of  six  segments, 
and  oidinatily  provided  beneath  with  s  aaltatoi;  appantua  (which 
may,  howavar,  ta  rudimantary) ;  no  candal  acta.  Tha  body  b  often 
ebthed  with  ptionatio  aealaa,  not  unlike  those  of  UfUcfUn. 
OidinoiOy  they  an  minnte  animala,  living  in  dsmpplaoaa,  an4 
sometimea  found  gregarionaly.     An  elongate  form  fa  the  moat 

Emeral,   but    An^Mvnu  and    Papiriu*  an  ahort    and   oboae. 
ubbock  recosniiee  eiz  bmiliea. 

The  tme  Thyasasnt  an  elongate  ereaturaa,  not  unlike  the  larva 
of  Spkimiridm  in  form.  The  antansa  an  \aag,  slender,  end  multi- 
articulate  ;  tha  eyea  laiga,  compound,  and  oontiguoua  (or  abecnt) ; 
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the  iponth  mondibultto  ;  .t]ie  mlpi  veil  derelopod ;  tlu  abdomon 
eoiuisiuig  of  ten  segmonta,  irit£  long  caudal  appendaeaa.  Lubbock 
forms  thnw  familioa.  hi  some  of  the  genera  the  scales  form  beau- 
tiful microecopio  objeots ;  in  others  they  are  replaced  by  haxxm. 
iqnama  taceharina — sometimes  taimed  the  " Silver  Fish" — is  a 
familiar  example  of  TkytaTtura.  The  genus  Oampodta  is  especially 
interestine  as  being  considered  by  some  us  the  represcntatire  of  the 
primitive Ibrm  of  insect,  whence  all  others  have  been  evolved. 
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INSPIRATION  is  the  Latin  eqaivalent  of  ^rorvturrui, 
and  is  used  to  ezprees  the  fact  that  holy  men  of  old  spake 
aji  they  were  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  Gbd.  The  idea  is  not 
exclusively  Christian  or  Jewish;  pagans  have  had  their 
inspired  speakers  and  writers  and  their  ideas  of  inspiration, 
and  these  earlier  pagan  .notions  have  had  their  effect  on  some 
of  the  forma  which  the  Christian  doctrine  has  Bsanmad. 

The  classical  languages  contain  many  words  and  phrases 
expressive,  of  this  idea,  e.ff.  6€o<^6pM{JEacii.,Agam.  1160), 
tfcoirvfixTTM  (Plut,,  u.  904  tgi.;  ef.  2  Tun.  iiL  16),  Otarp&nt. 
{Iliad  and  Odyuey,  pcutim),  &^cm  (Plato,  J'hmdr.  244), 
fuuvo/uvot,  <ittfino  ntonsTM  ajflaii,  divino  ipiritv  iiutintti, 
impirati,  fvirmU*.  Artistic  powers  and  poetic  talents, 
gifts  of  prediction,  the  warmth  of  love^  and  the  battle 
frency  were  all  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  god  pos- 
sesring  (he  man  inspired.  And  tiiese  words  were  taken 
over  into  Christian  theological  writing,  and  nsed  to-describe 
what  Jewish  and  Christian  divines  have  called  inspiration. 
This  transference  of  terms,  which  was  unavoidable,  pro- 
duced, however,  a  certain  confusion  of  thought ;  for  pagans 
and  Christians  meant  by  inspiration  two  diSerent  things. 
When  a  pagan  described  inspiration,  he  did  so  by  stating 
the  marbi  of  the  state  into  which  the  inspired  person  fell 
when  the  fit  seized  him;  a  Christian  theologian  on  the 
other  hand  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  result  of  inspira- 
tion. What  the  inspired  person  said  or  did  or  commanded 
was  of  less  moment  to  the  pagan  philosopher  than  the  fact 
that  he  was  possessed,  that  he  was  passive  in  the  hands  of 
the  inspiring  dei^y,  that  he  was  no  longer  himself  but  the 
god  who  for  the  moment  dwelt  in  him  and  used  him  as 
he  might  an  inanimate  instrument  But  in  Christian 
theology  inspiration  always  has  to  do  with  the  belief 
that  Qod  has  "  wholly  committed  to  writing "  His  reve- 
lation, and  the  psycholo^cal  character  of  the  state  of 
inspiration  is  of  small  account  compared  with  the  fact  that 
inspiration,  whatever  it  may  be^  has  for  its  result  that 
Qod's  revelation  has  so  been  committed  to  writing  that 
men  have  it  permanently,  fully,  and  in  an  infallibly  tmst- 
worthy  way.  In  pagan  literature  ^etfintvirrot  is  applied 
primarily  to  men  who  have  been  possessed;  in  Biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  language  its  primary  use  is  to  denote  the 
writings  which  are  the  result  of  inspiration.  The  words 
in  the  mouth  of  a  pagan  mean  primarUy  the  psychological 
state,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  they  mean  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  book  or 'set  of  writings. 

^nie  doctrine  of  inspiration  in  Christian  theology  contains 
Tny  little  reference  to  the  psychological  state  of  the  persons 
inspired,  and  when  it  does  enter  into  such  details  we  may 


generally  trace  their  pi«aenoe  bock  to  the  infinenoe  dL 
pagan  ideas  or  words;  it  has  to  do  witK  the  characteristic* 
of  the  writings  which  have  been  inspired.  In  short,  Ili4 
problem  of  inspiration  in  Christian  theology  very  much 
comes  to  this: — In  the  Bible. we  have  God's  revelation 
whoUy  committed  to  writing ;  what  are  we  to  infer  from 
this  about  the  Bible  t  And  the  varying  answers  given  to 
this  question  form  the  history  of  the  doctrine.  Theology 
distinguishes  between  revelation,  inspiration,  and  the  canon 
of  Scripture.  Revelation  is  the  objective  approach  of  Qod 
to  man,  Qod  entering  into  human  life  and  history  for 
man's  salvation ;  Scripture  is  the  recoM  of  this  revelation, 
and  inspiration  provides  that  the  record  is  complete  and 
trustworthy ;  wlule  the  canon  of  Scripture  gives  ue  list  of 
inspired  writings. 

It  does  not  belong  to  an  historical  article  Uke  this  to 
describe  more  minutely  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  or  its 
basis  in  Scripture  and  in  the  Christian  experience;  all 
that  can  be  done  here  is  to  state  as  concisely  as  possible 
various  answers  made  to  the  main  problem  involved. 

1.  Jewitk  Theologiant. — Our  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
of  ancient  Jewish  Uiinkers  about  inspiration  comes  chiefly 
from  the  Apocrypha,  from  Josephus,  and  from  Philo 
Jndjsus.  The  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  do  not  give  us 
any  theory  or  doctrine  of  inspiration,  but  it  may  be  easily 
gatheired  from  what  they  say  that  they  regarded  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  word  of  God,  imd 
therefore  worthy  of  all  reverence.  It  is  in  1  Mace  xii.  9 
that  the  expression  ri.  fiifiXia  tA,  iyia  is  first  used  o'  Old 
Testament  books;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Pentateuch  or 
the  books  of  the  law  were  held  in  special  reverence,  but 
beyond  this  we  do  not  find  a  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Nor 
does  Josephus  formally  state  or  discuss  the  dogma  in  lus 
writings,  but  his  language  shows  that  he  and  his  contem- 
poraries  believed  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were 
the  word  of  God.  The  Old  Testament  he  calls  prophecy, 
and  he  declares  that  down  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  there 
was  a  regular  succession  of  prophets  which  since  then  has 
ceased  {Contra  Apion.,  lib.  l  c.  8.).  It  is  Fhilo  who  first 
seeks  to  give  a  theory  of  inspiration,  and  he  does  so  by 
bringing  the  refiexionsof  Plato  upon  the  pagan  inspiration 
or  luatia  to  expliun  the  Jewish  doctrine.  Following  Plato, 
Fhilo  says  that  inspiration  is  a  kind  of  "  ecstasy,"  and  he* 
seems  to  imply  that  the  degree  of  inspiration  is  greater  in, 
proportion  to  the  unconsciousness  or  at  least  to  the 
passivity  of  the  man  inspired.  The  prophet,  he  says,  does 
not  speak  any  words  of  his  own,  he  is  only  the  instrument 
of  God^  who  inspires  tad  who  speaks  through  him  [De 
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SpedatSmt  La^ibtu,  §  8);  but  he  says  thtU  there  are 
degrees  of  inspiration,  and  that  all  portions  of  Scripture 
are  not  equally  inspired,  or  at  least  have  not  the  same 
depth  of  inspiration.  Moses  has  the  first  place  in  the  scale 
of  inspired  writers.;  he  is  iflxypot^ifnit,  while  others  are 
HuwrtaK  hcuptu,  inaBifnd,  Ouujium,  ^oirifnU,  yntpt/ioi ; 
but  this  idea  of  degrees  of  inspiration,  a  conception 
borrowed  from  Plato,  does  not  seem  to  prevent  Philo  from 
thinking  that  the  very  words  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
aU  inspired  of  Ood  (ViL  Mot.,  2,  §  7).  It  was  ako  a 
common  opinion  among  the  Babbins  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  required 
that,  not  merely  the  thonghts  and  words  of  Scriptnre, 
bat  even  the  vowel  points  and  accents  were  themselvee 
of  divine  origin ;  but  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  com- 
patible -with  the  theory  that  there  were  three  degrees  of 
inspiration,  the  highest  being  the  inspiration  of  the  Fenta- 
teach  and  the  lowest  that  of  the  Hagiographa. 

S.  The  Church  FcUhen. — The  early  Christian  church 
seems  to  have  simply  taken  over  the  Jewish  views  abont 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament;  and,  when  the  New 
Testament  canon  was  complete,  they  transferred  the  same 
characteristics  to  the  New  Testament,  writings  alsa  It  is 
evident  that  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  wished  to  teach 
that  the  complete  knowledge  of  the  salvation  of  Ood 
revealed  in  Christ  was  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
because  they  were  the  book  of  Ood,  bat  it  is  difficult  to 
gather  any  consistent  doctrine  of  inspiration  from  their 
writings,  and  when  they  do  speak  of  inspiratioa  it  seems 
as  if  they  were  thinking  more  of  the  psychological  process 
going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  inspired  man  than  of  the  result 
in  the  character  of  an  inspired  book.  jIt  was  perHbps 
difficult  for  men  educated  in  the  principles  of  heathen 
philosophy  to  avoid  applying  their  early  belief  about  the 
pagan  fuwia  to  explain  or  define  the  Christian  idea  of 
inspiration.  At  all  events  we  find  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion described  under  such  metaphors  as  the  Flatonists 
were  accustomed  to  use  :  the  inspired  writer  was  the  lyre, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  the  plectrum  ;  the  writer  was  the  vase^ 
and  the  Spirit  filled  it ;  and  Montanns  could  appeal  to 
the  almost  unanimous  idea  of  the  chnrch  that  prophecy 
implied  both  passivity  and  ecstasy.  This  view  of  inspira- 
tion was  strengthened  by  the  Apologists,  who  were  accna- 
tomsd  to  plead  for  the  credibility  of  tiie  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  by  appealing  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  to  the 
sapematural  character  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to  the 
udversally  accepted  &ct  of  puwCa.  Origeo,  who  so  fre- 
quently antidpates  later  criticism,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
theologians  who  really  attempted  to  construct  a  theory  of 
in^ration.  He  said  that  the  Bcriptnras  oontain  the 
plenitude  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  uere  was  nothing  in 
the  law  nor  in  the  gospd  which  had  not  come  down  to  ns 
from. the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  Inspiration,  ha 
declared,  preserved  the  writers  from  any  faults  of  memory, 
sod  made  it  impossible  to  say  that  there  was  anything 
mperfluous  in  Scripture^  He  got  over  difficulties  either 
iy  allegorical  interpretatjona,  or  by  declaring  that  God, 
I^e  a  teacher,  accommodates  Himself  to  the  degree  of 
dvilimtioh  in  various  ages.  But  the  church  of  the 
eirly  centuries  was  hindered  from  considering  the  doc- 
trine of  inspiration  on  all  its  sides  by  two  influences. 
Thron^iont  the  esriy  church  the  common  opinion  pre- 
tsiled  that  the  Scriptures  were  of  great  practical  import- 
ance and  promoted  the  edification  of  oelieTera.  But 
the  church  scarcely  set  itself  seriously  to  ask  how  the 
Scriptures  edified  believers  and  in  what  their  practical 
importance  consisted;  yet  theee  questions  bore  upon  a 
ri^  understanding  of  their  inspiration.  It  seems  evident^ 
however,  that  ever  since  the  early  conflicts  with  Gnosticism 
thacharch  was  temj>ted  to  look  upon  Soriptwe  asprimari^ 


B  means  of  information,  and  not  so  much  a  means  of 
grace.      The  Scriptures  edified  because  they  instructed, 
and  were- of  importance  because  they  gave  information  not 
otherwise  attainable ;  and  so  inspiration,  whatever  else  it 
was,  came   to  be  regarded  as  the   means   whereby  tiiat 
information  was  kept  correct.     It  had  been  always  held 
that  the  divine  agent  in  inspiration  was  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  the  precise  function  of  the  Spirit  was  not  clearly  defined. 
The  early  theologians,  when  (Uscussing  the  inspiration  of 
the  apostles,  forgot  the  writing  in  describing  the  writers, 
and  enlarged  on  the  powers  communicated  to  them  by  the 
Spirit  of  Uod  to  guide  the  church,  to  work  miracles,  and  to 
foretell  the  future.    The  promise  of  the  Spirit,  however,  was 
not  confiined  to  the  apoedes ;  all  believers  were  to  share  in 
it.     Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
apostles,  and  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  all  Christians,  as  if  the 
two  were  the  same ;  and  Tertullian,  while  he  does  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  and  that 
common  to  all  believers,  declares  that  the  difference  is  one 
of  degree,  the  inspiration  of  believers  being  only  partial 
inspiration.     Out  of    these   conflicting  tendencies   there 
emerged  in  due  time  a  double  doctrine  of  inspiration.     The 
Scriptures  were  inspired   to   teach   infallible   truth,  and 
believers  were  inspired  also  with  something  of  the  same 
kind  of  inspiration  to  interpret  this  infallible  truth,     For 
though  it  was  not  distinctly  stated,  yet  still  there  were 
intimations  of  what  .was  to  come.     Whenever  the  Bible  is 
looked  on  as  altogether  or  even  chiefly  a  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  not  as  a  means  of  grace  also,  the  intellectual 
aspect  overcomes  or  drives  into  the  background  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  a  grace-giving  power,  and  there  is 
need  of  infallible  interpretation  as  well  as  of  infallible 
delivery  of  the  propositions  which  convey  the  knowledge. 
In  short,  the  doctrine  was  in  such  a   state  that  at  any 
moment  it  might  crystallize   into  a  theory  that  would 
practically  deny  to  the  ordinary  believer  the  saving  use  of 
Scripture  as  a  means  of  grace.    The  occasion  was  furnished 
by  Montanism,  which  revived  within  the  Christian  chnrch 
the  old  pagan  idea  of  fiayia,  and  applied  it  not  to  the 
original  Scriptures  but  to  the  infallible  interpretation  of 
Scripture.    The  Montanist  prophets  claimed  to  be  possessed 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  Old  Testament  prophets  had  been,  but 
this  inspiration  they  used,  not  so  much  to  give  additional 
Scriptures,  as  to  give  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tores    already  delivered    to    the    chnrcL     Theologiona 
rqected '  the  Montanist  fuiyCa,  denied  that  passivity  and 
ecstasy  were  marks  of  inspirationi  but  none  the  less  did 
the  real  essence  of  Montanist  prophecy  find  its  way  into  the 
chnrch,  for  the  resnit  was  a  double  doctrine  of  inspiratbn, 
— the  inspiration  of  Scriptnre,  which  insured-  that  the 
knowledge  they  communicated  was  correct,  and  the  official 
inspiration  of  tiie  church,  which,  insured  that  the  knowledge 
infallibly  communicated  was  in&llibly  understood.     Tlua 
brings  us  to  the  scholastic  period. 

3.  The  Schoolmen  accepted  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as 
it  came  to  them  from  die  fathers,  and  methodised  it.  They 
hdd  that  the  Bible^  which  was  the  word  of  God  and  there- 
fore inspired,  was  die  aonrce  of  doctrinal  truth;  and  so  this 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  came  out  in  the  fact  that  the 
doctrinal  truths  contained  in  it  were  infallibly  true.  The 
Schoolmen  also  recognized  that  a  revelation  which  is 
primarily  doctrinal,  and  that  only,  requires  infsllibility  in 
interpretation  as  well  as  inbllibUity  m  delivery;  and  so 
the  mspiration  of  the  church  was  as  important  as  the 
infallibuity  of  Scriptura  As  time  went  on  the  infallible 
interpretations  were  collected,  and  side  by  side  with  an 
infdlible  Scripture  was  the  infallible  tradition  or  the  official 
interpretation  of  Scriptura  The  lo^cal  Schoolmen, 
however,  perceived,  what  was  not  so  distmct  to  the  fathers 
of  the  ciraroh,  who  vera  aooiistomed  to  think  in  pictures 
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rether  tliaii  in  propositiona,  tliat  if  the  Bible  was  altogether 
a  communication  of  doctrinal  truth  there  was  much  in 
the  ScriptnreB  which  had  not  at  first  sight  that  appearance. 
The  long  histories,  the  tables  of  genealogy,  did  not  contain 
doctrinal  statements,  or  give  mles  of  ho\j  liTing.  Were 
these  portiona  inspired  t  The  question  does  not  reijtiire  to 
be  raised  it  we  believe  that  inspiration  implies  simply  that 
God  has  fully  committed  His  revelation  to  writing,  and  that 
revelation  is  above  all  things  Qod  entering  into  human  life 
and  history  for  the  salvation  of  His  people ;  for  then  the 
whole  counie  of  the  history,  with  all  the  facts  as  well  .as 
the  doctrines,  contains  the  reveladoa  Bnt  °  if  we  taJu 
revelation  to  be  only  the  delivery  of  doctrines,  the  question 
arises  and  disturbs  our  theory  of  inspiration.  The  fathers 
solved  every  difficulty  here  by  appealing  to  allegorical 
interpretation,  for  allegory  will  turn  the  driest  staTistical 
details  into  a  moral  or  doctrinal  code ;  but  the  Schoolmen 
were  too  dryly  lo^cal  to  be  quite  content  with  this 
explanation.  They  accepted  the  allegorical  senses  of 
Scxiptnre,  bnt  many  of  them  held,  like  Thomas  Aquinas 
{Svmma  iL  2,  qu.  1,  art  6  ;  qn.  3,  art,  2),  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  inspiration  in  Scripture,  the  dirtet,  which  is 
to  be  found  where  doctrinal  and  moral  tmths  are  directly 
taught,  and  the  mdireel,  which  appears  in  historical  pas- 
sages, whence  the  doctrinal  and  moral  can  only  be  in- 
directly evolved  by  the  nse  of  allegorical  interpretation.  _ 
Many  different  opinions,  however,  were  held  aoout  the' 
detaib  of  the  doctrine.  Oregocy  the  Great  called  the 
writer*  of  Scripture  the  ealami  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  to 
denote  how  entirely  the  Bible  was  (^e  work  of  Qoa;  while 
Agobard  of  Lyons  asserted  that  the  inspiration  of  Smptnre 
did  not  ezdode  the  presence  of  grammatical  errors. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  content  to  say  simply  that  God  is 
the  author  of  Scripture  fiSumma  1,  qiv  I,  art  10) ;  bnt 
elsewhere  he  discusses  at  some  length  the  pifychologieal 
aspects  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets. 

4.  The  Se/ormen  placed  the  authority  of  Scripture  above 
the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  above  the  opinions  of 
the  fathers,  above  the  whole  digest  of  official  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  which  made  tradition.  They  regarded 
Scripture  as  the  judge  in  all  controversies  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine^  and  as  the  source  whence  -came  every 
article  of  belief;  but  besides  this  they  held  that  Soriptnre 
was  •  means  of  grace,  a  principle  of  salvation,  a  means  of 
•wakening  ihe  new  life  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people  This 
was  the  rMl  gist  of  the  Beformation  doctrine  of  Scripture ; 
tius  was  the  main  part  in  the  contribution  whidi  the 
Beformen  made  to  the  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
&thers  had  spoken  of  the  practical  importance  of  Soipture 
and  its  power  for  edification,  bnt  they  had  plamd  these 
qualities  in  a  secondary  poeition,  and  in  the  scholastic 
period  Scripture  came  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a 
quarry  for  doctrines.  The  Beformen  insisted  that  all 
doctrines  must  come  from  Scripture;  .they  held  that  the 
Scripture  was  the  book  of  the  all-wise  God,  and  was 
therefore  the  touchstone  in  matters  of  religious  pontroversy, 
but  they  also  held  that  above  all  the  Scripture  was  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit^  and  that  its  main  use  was  to  piercs  the 
heart  aod  conscience.  According  to  ihe  Befbrmeia,  the 
revelation  of  God  was  fullv  committed  to  writing  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  lay  in  mis  fact ; 
but  they  held  that  tihe  special  nature  of  inspiration  must 
be  derived  from  the  purposed  God  in  this  matter.  God 
fully  committed  His  revelation  to  writing,  they  argued,  not 
merely  to  impart  new  knowledge  to  men,  but  also  and 
principally  to  a^ken  His  people  to  a  new  life ;  and  this 

Snrpoee  must  ajipear  in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
ispiration.  G^ius  the  Beformation  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
while  capable  of  statement  in  terms  somewhat  similar,  was 
leaSy  diffsrent  from  the  patristic  and  medissval  theorisih 


and  it  became' more  dosely  allied  with  the  written  Scrip- 
tures, and  paid  Less  attention  to  the  writers.  It  taught 
that  Scripture  as  a  whole,  ond  the  parts  of  Scripture  looked 
at  as  parts  of  the  one  whole,  were  designed  to  be  a  means 
of  grace,  to  awaken  a  new  life  in  God's  peoplej  through  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  tfana  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  was 
at  once  bronight  into  coimexion  with  and  yet  clearly 
separated  from  the  spiritual  illumination  shared  by  all 
believers.  It  is  allied  becanse  both  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  and  the  enlightening  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
hearts  of  believers  are  parts  of  the  plan  of  God  whereby. 
by  His  means  of  grace  through  the  work  of  the  Spirit  He 
gathers  believers  into  His  kingdom ;  it  is  quite  distinct, 
for  by  it  Gk>d  wholly  commits  His  revelation  to  writing, 
and  so  makes  the  Scripture  able  to  appeal  with  the  very 
power  of  God  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  In 
this  way  the  dx>ctrine  of  inspiration  was  advanced  a  stage 
beyond  what  it  had  before  reached,- and  indeed  was  raised 
to  a  higher  platform.  It  was  now  seen  that  idspiration 
secured  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  instinct  with  God's 
power  for  salvation,  as  well  as  full  of  the  knowledge  which 
Qod  has  pleased  to  communicate  to  man.  And  thus  in 
the  hands  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingli  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration  had  for  its  correlative  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tutimonimn  Spiritut  Stmeti ;.  the  two  doctrines  supported 
and  explained  each  other.  The  second  raised  the  first  ont 
of  the  region  of  mechanical  dictation,  the  first  prevented 
the  second  d^;enerating  into  a  mjrstical  enthusiasm.  The 
Bef ormers  were  content  to  leave  tiie  doctrine  of  inspiration 
withont  ffiuBh  further  definition,  but  they  took  the  full 
advantage  of  the  spiritual  form  of  the  doctrine  to  use  great 
freedom  with  the  letter  of  Scripture.  Their  successors 
acted  otherwise. 

6.  The  Protettant  Sehotattie  for  the  most  part  treated  the 
Beformera'doctrineof  inspiration  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Schoolmen  had  treated  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers. 
They  did  not  deny  the  spiritual  side  of  the  doctrine ;  they 
maintained  that  Scripture  was  a  means  of  grace,  a  power  of 
God  to  salvation ;  bnt  they  did  not  bring  this  side  forward 
much  in  th^  discussions  sbont  inspiration.  They  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  inspiration  secured  accnraqr,  rather  than 
on  the  fact  that  it  bronj^t  with  it  spiritual  power.  They 
asked.  When  Scripture  is  the  word  of  the  all-wise  God,  what 
does  tills  imply  I  And  the  answers  were  Various.  Gerhard 
held  that  it  implied  that  the  writers  were  the  "pens,"  the 
"  hands,"  the  "  amanuenses  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  We  may 
with  propriety,  he  says,  call  the  prophets  and  the  apostles 
« amanuenses  Dei,  Christi,  maaus  et  Spiritus  sive  tabel- 
liones  sive  notaries."  Calovins  and  Quenstedt  say  thd 
samei  Quenstedt  holds  that  everything  in  Scripture  comes 
from  the  infallible  divine  assistance  and  direction,  from  a 
special  suggestion  and  dictation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
he  says  that  because  Scripture  is  inspired  it  is  of  infallible 
truth  and  free  from  every  error ;  canonical  Scripture  con- 
tains no  lie,  no  falsehood,  not  the  very  slightest  error  either 
in  fact  or  in  word ;  whatever  things  it  relates,  all  and  every 
one  of  them,  ore  of  the  very  highest  truth,  whether  they 
be  ethical  or  historicaJ,  chronological,  topographical,  or 
verbal ;  there  is  no  ignorance,  no  want  of  knowledge,  no 
fotgatfnlness,  no  lapse  of  memory  in  Scripture.  .The 
framers  of  the  Fvnmda  Contenttu  Hdvetioa  went  further, 
and  declared  that  the  Old  Testament  was  "  tum  quoad  con- 
sonas,  tum  quoad  Tocalia,  sive  pnncta  ipsa,  sive  punctorum 
saltem  poteetatem,  et  tum  quoad  res,  tum  quoad  verba 
<Pf^anOTTOb"  On  the  other  hand,  Cappellus,  led  by  his 
investigations  into  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  points, 
maintaijied  that  the  inq>iration  of  Scripture  did  not  neces- 
aarily  demand  perfect  accuracy  in  detaUs;  and  he  declared 
that  snch  accuracy  n»t  ynly  did  not  exist  in  such  editions 
as  wo  have  now,  bnt  never  did  exis^  for  manuscripts 
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ilio*  diserepaacira  whicb  cannot  be  explained  on  the  theory 
of  wilful  or  involuutary  mistakes  of  copyists. 

The  Socinians  and  certain  Arminians,  snch  as  Episcopina, 
vlio  ttarted  with  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is  simply  a  com- 
manication  of  knowledge,  and  so  revived  the  medueval  idea, 
also  reaiucitated  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  partial  inspira- 
tion. They  did  not  admit  the  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
pretation, and  were  therefore  compelled  to  reject  the 
"indirect  inspiration  "  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  but  they  held 
that  inspiration  was  only  required  to  communicate  know- 
ledge which  the  writer  conld  not  otherwise  obtain,  and  they 
usually  asserted  that  only  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  Bible 
vera  inspired  while  the  historical  were  not  Caliztns  in 
the  Lntheran  Church  held  a  somewhat  similar  opinion. 

6.  In  mors  recent  times  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  has 
issomed  varions  forma,  many  of  which  have  but  slight 
connezioa  with  either  the  Reformation  or  the  medisbral 
tlieories.  All  admit  that  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
implies  that  the  revelation  of  Qod  has  been  committed  to 
vriting.  Those  who  hold  naturalistic  views  of  revelation 
icdnce  inspiration  to  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  and  sympathy 
vith  religiooa  and  moral  trutL  Others,  although  believing 
in  the  supernatural  character  of  revelation,  hold  that  there 
a  no  warrant  to  suppose  anything  speciijly  supernatural 
ibont  the  committal  of  the  revelation  to  writing,  and 
believe  that  God  left  His  revelation  to  be  recorded  in  the 
utnnl  course  of  providence  by  men  wha  had  perhaps  a 
larger  share  than  their  fellows  of  the  spiritual  enlightenment 
tommon  to  all  believers.  Others  again  have  revived  the 
old  Thomist  doctrine  that  parts  of  the  Bible  are  inspired 
ud  that  parts  are  not  To  meet  such  theories,  orthodox 
thralogians  have  invented  the  terms  pbnary  inspiration 
md  verbal  inspiration,  but  the  phrases  are  neither  very 
exact  nor  very  enlightening.  Meanwhile  it  u  interesting 
to  observe  that  a  number  of  modem  theologians,  among 
vhom  may  be  named  the  late  Adolphe  Monod  of  Paris, 
hn  sought  to  revive  the  old  simple  Reformation  form  of 
tlie  doctrine  divested  of  its  17th  century  snbtilties. 
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INSTERBURQ  (16,303),  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in 
government  district  of  Qnmbinnen,  East  Pmasia,  is  situated 
It  the  point  where  the  Angerap  and  luster  join  to  form 
tke  Fregel,  about  65  miles  east  of  Konigabere.  It  ia  the 
Kat  of  an  t4>peal  and  other  oonrts,  and  of  a  reformatory  for 
tks  district,  and  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  hospital, 
I  gymnasium,  a  real-school  of  the  first  class,  and  several 
odier  schools.  Insterbnrg  is  an  active  manufacturing  town, 
and,  besides  ilax-spinning  and  iron-founding,  earriea  on  the 
aaanfaetore  of  machinery,  shoes,  cement,  Imther,  and  fun, 
ibng  with  a  considerable  trade  in  cereals,  vegetables,  flax; 
linseed,  and  wood.  Close  to' the  town  is  a  large  stod- farm, 
tad' about  2  miles  off  is  the  old  castle  of  Qeorgenbnrg. 
Including  the  garrison,  the  population  in  1875  was  16,303. 

Isst«rbai;g  ns  fonndad  in  the  14th  oenturj  la  a  caatls  and  oom- 
stadery  ot  dia  knights  of  the  Tentonio  order.  The  commandarr 
na  RDioved  in  1626,  but  the  village  which  had  apmsg  up  loond 
tb  eaatla  reeaived  town  pririlegaa  in  168S  from  the  margrara  of 


During  tha  next  oentmy  It  made  rapid  advanoaa  in 
troaperity,  owing  to  &d  aettlament  is  it  of  aavsnl  Seoteh  trading 
familiec.  In  1871  it  waa  bedeged  by  tha  Bwadaa,  in  1690  it 
■allered  aeverely  from  a  lire,  and  in  1710-11  from  a  paatilenoa. 

-.  INSTINCT  is  a  term  which  does  not  admit  of  rigid  de- 
bitioa,  because,  as  ordinarily  used,  the  meaning  of  the  term 
ii  not  rigidly  fixed.  But  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  expo- 
Htion  from  a  biological  point  of  view  the  nearest  approach 
we  can  make  to  snch  a  definition  is  perhaps  the  following : 
—Instinct  is  a  generic  term  comprising  iH  thoae  faculties 
of  mind  which  Imd  to  the  oonacions  performance  of  actions 


that  are  adaptive  in  character,  but  pursued  without  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the  means  employed 
and  the  ends  attained.  We  must,  however,  remember  that 
instinctive  actions  are  very  commonly  tempered  with  wliat 
Pierre  Huber  calls  "  a  little  dose  of  judgment  or  reason.* 
But  although  reason  may  thus  in  varying  degrees  be 
blended  with  instinct,  the  distinction  between  the  two  in 
sufficiently  precise ;  fbr  reason,  in  whatever  degree  present, 
only  acts  upon  a  definite  and  often  laboriously  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  relation  between  means  and  enda 
Moreover,  adjustive  actions  due  to  instinct  are  similarly 
performed  by  all  individuals  of  a  species  under  the  stimulus 
supplied  by  the  same  appropriate  circumstances,  whereas 
a4jn8tive  actions  due  to  reason  are  variously  performed  by 
different  individuala  Lastly,  instinctive  actions  are  only 
performed  under  particular  circumstances  which  have  been 
frequently  experienced  during  the  life  history  of  the  species, 
whereas  rational  actions  are  performed  under  varied  cir- 
cumstances, and  aerve  to  meet  novel  exigencies  which  may 
never  before  hav«  occurred  even  in  the  life  history  of  the 
individual 

All  instincts  probably  arose  in  one  or  other  of  two  woys. 
(1)  By  the  effects  of  habit  in  successive  generations, 
mental  activities  which  were  originally  intelligent  become, 
as  it  were,  stereotyped  into  permanent  instincts.  Just  os 
in  the  life-thne  of  the  individual  adaptive  actiona  which 
were  originally  intelUgent  may  by  frequent  repetition 
become  automatic,  so  in  the  life-time  of  the  species  actions 
originally  intelligent  may,  by  frequent  repetition  and 
heredity,  so  write  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system  that 
the  latter  is  prepared,  even  before  individual  experience,  to 
perform  adaptive  actions  mechanically  which  in  previous 
generations  were  performed  intelligently.  This  mode  of 
origin  of  Instincts  has  been  appropriately  called  the 
"lapsing  of  intelligence.*  (2)  The  other  mode  of  origin 
consists  in  natural  selection,  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  con- 
tinuously preserving  actions  which,  although  never  intelli- 
gent, yet  happen  to  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  animals 
whidi  first  clianced  to  perform  them.  Thus,  for  instance, 
take  the  instinct  of  incubation.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
any  animal  can  ever  have  kept  its  eggs  warm  with  the 
intelligent  purpose  of  hatching  out  their  contents,  so  we 
can  only  suppose  that  the  incubating  instinct  began  by 
warm-blooded  animals  showing  that  kind  of  attention  tu 
their  eggs  which  we  find  to  be  frequently  shown  by  cold- 
blooded animals.  Thus  crabs  and  spiders  carry  about  their 
eggs  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  ;  and  if,  as  animals 
gradually  became  warm-blooded,  some  species  for  this  or 
for  any  other  purpose  adopted  a  similar  habit,  the  impart- 
ing of  "heat  would  have  become  incidental  to  the  carrying 
alraut  of  the  eggs.  Consequently,  as  the  imparting  of  heat 
promoted  the  process  of  hatching,  those  indtviduals  which 
mnet  constantly  cuddled  or  brooded  over  their  eggs  would, 
other  things  equal,  have  been  most  successful  in  rearing 
progeny ;  and  so  the  incubating  instinct  would  be  developed 
without  there  having  been  any  intelligence  in  the  matter. 

That  many  instincts  must  have  been  developed  in  this 
way  is  rend^ed  evident  by  the  following  considerations. 
(1)  Many  instinctive  actions  are  performed  by  animals 
too  low  in  the  scale  to  admit  of  our  supposing  that  the 
adjustments  which  are  now  instinctive  can  ever  have  been 
intelligent  (2)  Among  the  higher  animab  instinctive 
actions  ore  peilonned  at  an  age  before  intelligence,  or 
power  of  learning  by  individual  experience,  has  begun  to 
assert  itsel£  (3)  Considering  the  great  importance  of 
instincts  to  species,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  they 
must  be  in  large  port  subject  to  the  inOnence  of  natural 
■election.  Jut  Mr  £)arwin  observes,  "it  will  be  universally 
admitted  ibaX  instincts  are  as  important  u  corporeal 
■tmctuiea  foriha  Trelfara  of  each  spedes  nndar  its  present 
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eondittong  of  life.  Under  cluuiged  fouiHiaoB  of  ]ife  it  is. 
at  leeat  possible  that  slight  modmcatioii*  of  instinct  might 
be  profitable  to  a  spedes  j  and  if  it  can  bfr  shovm  t£at 
instincts  do  vary  ever  so  little,  then  I  can^  see  Ho  diffi- 
culty in  natoral  selectbn  preserving  and  continnalhr 
accomalating  variations  of  instinct  to  any  Extent  that 
was  profitaUe.  It  is  thus,  I  believe^  ihat  all  tlie  nost 
cqmplex  and  wonderful  instuiets  have  originated," 

But  here  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  there  is  no- 
reason -why  instincts  shonld  be  restricted  to  ond  or  other  of 
these  two  modes  of  origin.  6n  the  contrary,  there  seems 
to  be  every  reason  to  suppose  that  many  inatinc£(-may 
have  had,  as  it  were^  adooole  root — intelligent  a^jnstment- 
ond  natural  selection  blending  their  influences  ta  a  joint 
prodoction.  Foz  example,  the  gronse  of  lTort|i  AnMiica 
display  the  carions  instinct  of  burrowing  a  tunnel  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  snow.  In  the  end  of  this  tunnel 
they  sleep  securely:  for,  when  any  four-footed  enemy 
approaches  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  the  bird,,  in  order  to 
escape,  has  only  to  fly  up  throng^  the  thin  covering  of 
snoW.  Now  in  this  case  the  grouse  probably  began  to 
borrow  for  the  sake  of  protection,  or  cpncealment,  or  both, 
and  if  so,  thus  far  the  bnrcowing  was  probably  on  act  of 
intelligence.  £ut  the  longer  the  tunnel  the  better  would 
it  have  served  the  purposes  of  escape,  and  therefore  natural 
selection  would  almost  certainly  have  tended  to  preserve 
the  birds  which  made  the  longest  tunnels,  until  the  utmost 
benefit  that  length  of  tunnel  could  give  had  been  attained. 
And  similarly  the  origin  of '  many  other  instincts  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  thus  supposing  the  oombmed 
operation  of  two  causes — ^intelligent  adjustment  and  natural 
selSbtion — where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  explaining  their 
origin,  as  due  to  either  cause  alonei  And  if  even  in  fully 
formed  instincts  we  often  find  "a  little  dose«f  judgment 
or  reasoD,"  we  can  have  no  cause  to  doubt  that  in  the 
formation  of  instincts  by  natural  selection  such  small 
admixtures  of  judgment  or  reason  may  often  greatly  assist 
the  -process,  while,  conversely,  it  is  even  more  evident  that 
an  instinct  which  is  developing  from  the  habitual  perform- 
ance of  an  intelligent  action  might  be  greatly  aasuted  by 
natural  selection  favouring  the  individuals  which  most 
frMuently  or  most  promptfy  performed  that  action. 

It  is  necessan-  to  the  above  interpretation  of  the  origin 
of  instincts  that  the  latter  should  not  be  immutably  fixed. 
A  few  words  may  therefore  be  added  to  show  that  the  view 
commonly  entertained  as  to  the  unalterable  character  of 
instincts  is  erroneous.  As  •  matter  of  fact,  instincts  are 
eminendy  variable^  and  therefore  admit  of  being  modified 
ss  modifying  cironmstances  mav  require ;  their  variability 

g' ves  them  plasticity  whereby  they  may  be  moulded  always 
fit  an  environment,  however  continuously  the  latter  may 
be  subject  to  gradual  change. 

.  for  the  soke  of  brevity  we  may  confine  our  aicention  to 
a  single  instinct,  and  for  the  sake  of  procuring  a  good  test 
we  mayagain  take  as  our  example  the  instinct  of  incuba- 
tion.. This  affords  a  good  teat  beeaoae  it  must  beiegarded, 
not  merely  as  one  of  the  most  important,  but  also  as  one 
of  the  oldest  of  instincts,  and  therefore  one  which  for  both 
these  reasons  we  should  deem  least  likelr  to  exhibit 
Twiabilitv.  Tet  we  find  it  to  exhibit  variability  in  every 
imaginable  directioa  Thus  the  complicated  effects  of 
domestication  and  artificial  selection  on  some' of  our  breeds 
of  poultry  appear  to  have  almost  completely  destroyed  this 
instinct  whUe  in  other  breeds  it  remains  mtacl^  if  indeed 
it  has  not  even  been  intensified.  Among  the  latter  breeds 
experiment  shows  that  the  natural  period  of  incubation 
may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  by  substituting  "  dummies  " 
for  eggs,  while  the  following  experiment,  which  we  owe  to 
Mr  Spalding,  shows  "  how  or  tne  time  of  sitting  may  be 
interfered  with  in  the  opposite  directioD.    Two  Esdj^*  he 


nyt,  "became  broody  on  the  same  day,  and  I  set  them  on 
dnmmiBS.  On  the  third  day,  I  put  two  chicks  a  day  old  to 
-one  of  these  two  hens;  she  pecked  at  them  once  or  twice, 
seemed  rather  fidgety,  then  took  to  them,  called  them  to  her, 
and  entered  ou-all  the  caiee  of  a  mother.  The  other  hen  was 
similarly  tried,  bui  with  a  very  different  resolt ;  she  pecked 
-attha«hickens  viciously,  and  both  tfaatd^rand  the  next  stnb- 
boml^y  refused  to  hare  anything  to4o  with  them."  ^imilarljr 
the  period  of  maternal  supervision  after  the  chickens  have 
been  hatched  admits  of  being  greativ  modified,  as  is  proved 
by  some  experiments  made  Mid  published  several  years  sgo 
l^the  preset  writer.  In  one  of  these  experiment  there  was 
j^ven  to  a  Brahma  hen  a  pea-fowl's  egg  to  hatch ;  the  hen 
was  an  old  one,  and  had,  previously  reared  several  broods 
of  ordinary  chickens.  A  pea-chicken  requires  a  much 
longer  peiiod  of  maternal  core  than  does  an  ordinary 
chicken,  and  for  the  woiidecfully  long  period  of  eighteen, 
mnnt.h«  the  old  Brahma  hen  cootinned  to  pay  m^remittin^ 
attention  to  her  supposed  offspring.  Through  all  this  time 
she  never  laid  'any  eggs,  and  eventually  the  separation 
seemed  to-take  place  from  the  side  of  the  peacock.  In 
other  casea.  however^  where  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment were  exactly-parallel,  the  pea-chickens  were-abandoned 
by  their  Btanma  mothers  at  the  time  when  the  latter  ordi- 
narily abandon  their  chickens.  But  not  only  will  a  hen 
thus  take  to  a  brood  of  birds  so  unlike  her  natural  chickens 
as  are  pea-fowl,  and  adapt  her  instincis  to  their  peculiar 
needs ;  she  may  even  take  to  young  animals  bBlnnglng  to  a 
different  ckas,  and  adapt  her  instincts  to  their  stjll  more 
peculiar  needs.  Thus  the  writer  gave  to  a  hen,  whicit 
for  several  weeks  had  been  sitting  on  dummies,  three  newly- 
born  ferrets ;  she  took  to  them  slmost  immediately,  and 
remained  with  them  for  more  than  a  fortniglit,  when  they 
were  taken  away  from  her.  Ihirlng  the  whole  of  this  time 
she  hod  to  sit  upon  the  nest,  for  of  course  the  young  ferrets 
Irere  not  able  to  follow  her  about  as  young  chickens  would 
have  done.  Two  or  three  times  a  day  she  would  fly  off 
her  uest^  calling  upon  her  brood  to  follow ;  but,  on  hearing 
their  cries  of  distress  irom  cold,  she  always  returned  im.- 
mediat^y,  and  sat  with  patience  for  six  pr  seven  houra 
more.  '  She  only  took  one  day  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
these  cries^  and  after  that  she  would  always  run  in  an 
agitated  manner  to  any  place  where  the  cr^g  ferrets  wer« 
concealed.  Yet  it  would  not  be  possible  to  oonceiye  A 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  shrill  piping  note  of 
a  young  chicken  and  the  hoarse  growling  noue  of  a  young 
ierret  It  is  of  importance  to  add  that  the  hen  veir  soon 
learnt  to' accommodate  herself  to  the  entirely  novel  toode 
of  feeding  that  her  young  ones  required ;  for,  although  ai 
fint  she  showed  much  uneasiness  when  the  leireta  were 
taken  from  her  to  be  fed,  before  long  she  nsed  to  cluck 
when  she  saw  the  milk  brought^  and  surveyed  the  feeding 
with  satisfoction.  But  she  never  became  accustomed  to 
the  attempt  of -the  ferrets  at  sucking,  and  to  the  last  used 
now  and  wen  to  fly  off  the  nest  with  a  cackle  when  nippect 
hj  the  young  mammals  in  their  search  for  the  teats. 

Enouf^  then  has  been  said  on  the  variability  of  instinet 
to  show  that  there  is  snpplied  to  natural  selection  abundant 
opportnnify  fot  the  deyuopment  of  new  and  more  highly 
wrought  instincts  from  prerionsly  formed  and  leas  elatrar- 
ated  instincts.  Bat  in  order  to  wow  that  this  ooportonity 
has  been  utilised  it.  is  not  enoo^'to  show  that  hereditary 
instinct  may  be  modified  by  individual  experience ;  it  must 
also  be  shown  that  such  a  modification  when  successively 
repeated  through  a  number  of  genenttions  itself  becomes 
inhnitedi  Kow,  although  the  evidence  on  this  point  is 
necessarily  scanfy,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  here 
required.  The  evidence  is  scanty^because  there  are  only  a 
very  few  cases  in  which  human  observation  has,  as  it  ware, 
the  opportnnity  of  watchin|(  the  oontinnaneii  9t  flffeols  of 
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raeendj  aeqnired  or  altered  ezperiencM  over  a  number  of 
genentions ;  bat  in  the  few  casei  in  which  we  have  this 
opportunity  we  find  good  evidence  that  new  or  changed 
ezperiance,  when  continned  over  a  number  of  generations, 
is  beqaeathed  to  future  generations  as  a  legacy  of  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  that  any  newly  acquired  a^justive  actions 
may  in  time  be  similarly  transmitted  as  instinctive  actions 
which  no  longer  require  to  be  separately  learnt  by  each 
individuaL  Perhaps  the  best  instance  that  can  be  quoted  is 
that  of  the  many  species  of  birds,  and  some  mammals,  which 
when  first  found  by  man  on  oceanic  islands  were  perfectly 
tame,  but  whose  descendants  now  show  a  dread  of  man 
which  is,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  the  word,  instinctive. 
The  only  other  instances  in  which  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  actually  observing  the  transmission  of  newly 
acquired  mental  habits  are  those  in  which  such  habits  have 
been  artificially  taught  to  domesticated  animals.  -  It  so 
happens  that  these  instances  ere  very  few  in  number,  but 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  all  the  cases  where  such 
habits  have  been  taught  for  a  long  series  of  generations, 
some  tokens  of  their  hereditary  transmission  may  now  be 
observed.  Thus,  to  quote  Mr  Darwin,  whoee  accuracy  on 
saeh  a  subject  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed  by  any  one,  "  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  young  pointers — I  have  myself  seen 
a  striking  instance — wUl  sometimos  point  and  even  back 
other  dogs  the  very  first  time  they  are  taken  out ;  retriev- 
ing is  certainly  in  some  degree  inherited  by  retrievers ;  and 
s  tendency  to  run  round  instead  of  at  a  flock  of  sheep  by 
■hepherd  dogs.  If  we  were  to  behold  one  kind  of  wolf 
when  young  and  without  any  training,  as  soon  as  it  scented 
its  prey,  stand  motionlras  like  a  statue,  and  then  slowly 
crawl  forward  with  a  peculiar  gait,  and  another  kind  of 
wolf  rushing  ronnd  instead  of  at  a  herd  of  deer,  and  driv- 
ing them  to  a  distant  point,  we  should  assuredly  call  these 
actions  instinctive.  Domestic  instincts,'  u  they  may  be 
called,  are  certainly  much  less  fixed  than  natural  instlnctf, 
Imt  they  have  been  acted  on  by  far  less  rigorous  selection, 
sqd  have  been  transmitted  for  an  incomparably  shorter 
period,  tmder  less  fixed  conditions:" 

Now  these  three  habits,  or  mental  attainments,  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  been  systematically  taught  to  any 
saimals  for  a  number  of  generations,  and  the  fact  that  they 
iU  show  a  marked  tendency  to  become  intuitive  may  be 
taken  as  lending  a  greater  amount  of  confirmation  to  the 
pfegeot  theory  of  the  origin  of  instincts  than  we  might  on 
<i  priori  gronnds  be  led  to  expect  The  only  other  facts 
bearing  upon  this  point  are  those  which  are  thus  tersely 
tendered  by  Mr  Darwin.  "  How  strongly  these  domestic 
instinctii,  habits,  and  dispositions  are  inherited,  and  how 
cnriooaly  they  become  mingled,  is  well  shown  when 
different  breeds  o^  dogs  are  crossed.  Thus  it  is  well 
known  that  a  cross  with  a  bull-dog  has  affected  for  many 
generations  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of  greyhounds,  and 
a  cms  with  a  greyhound  has  given  to  a  whole  fan^y  of 
shepherd  dogs  a  tendency  to  hunt  hares.  These  domestic 
instincts  resemble  natural  instincts,  which  in  like  manner 
become  curiously  blended  together,  and  for  a  long  time 
txhibit  traeea  of  the  instincts  of  either  parent" 

The  above  doctrine  a*  to  the  nature,  oripn,  and  developinsirt  of 
iaitiiirts  serrn-Tei;  aatisfactoiily  to  explain  nwrly  all  ths  enor- 
maat  nnmber  of  instiDcts  with  which  we  an  acquainted.  There 
are,  liowmr,  wvieral  special  ease*  when  there  i*  still  some  difficulty 
in  apptyiiig  the  above  doctrine  as  a  fell  and  aatisfaetorr  ezplanatiaB 
a(  the  obwrred  facta.  This  article  may  theiefore  fitly  oondnde 
«ith  a  brief  eaunieration  of  then  caaei. 

I.  The  ao-ealled  "  inisratary  instinct "  is  one  that  is  still  ahronded 
fai  maeh  obecoiity.  Tns  main  difficulty  with  ngaid  te  it  ia  to 
•aeoont  for  the  "ssnae  of  direction,"  whenby  ue  animala  are 
nided  to  theb  dsatinations.  Thns,  for  instance,  many  migrstoiy 
nids  fi  J  at  nu^t,  when  it  would  seem  iiftpoasiUe  that  they  can  be 
inidcd  on  thsv  way  by  the  sight  and  momoiy  of  Undmarka.  Hore- 
STEr,  it  is  inanitml  on  good  authority  that  amona  aoms  apecies  it  is 
tt*  habit  tat  the  young  brood  to  ny  separately  oy  themselve:^  or 


apart  from  the  older  Uids,  and  therefon  to  travel  oTcr  cnnrmons 
tncts  of  Und  and  aea  without  either  gnidance  or  previous  rxpori- 
enoe  of  the  way  ;  sndi  ia  nnqueitionably  ths  can  with  the  young 
of  the  cnckow.  Lastly,  it  ii  certain  that  nreral  apocica  fly  across 
immense  tracts  of  oWa,  where  it  ia  in)possible  that  theiy  can  be 
guided  on  their  ny  by  landmarks.  Several  theorin  hare  been  pro- 
ponndied  to  aocoont  for  theae  facts ;  but,  as  sone  of  them  an  aatic- 
netoiT,  we  need  not  here  ooonpy  ^ce  with  their  ennmrration. 

2.  Closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  this  so-railed  "aonas 
of  direction "  as  manifested  in  migration,  is  the  &eulty  wheroby 
Tarioni  apeciea  of  animals  which  may  not  be  migratory  in  their 
habits  are  enabled  to  find  their  way  over  greater  or  leaa  diatanrea. 
This  has  been  called  the  "homing"  faenRy,  and  is  chiefly  mani- 
fested by  various  apteiee  of  domesticated  mammala.  It  ia  very 
generally  baliered  tnat  it  ia  also  manifested  by  carrier-pigeons ; 
aa  a  matter  of  hot,  however,  there  ia  no  tmstworthy  inatanca  on 
record  of  one  of  thebe  birds  having  foand  ita  way  beck  over  a  tract 
of  country  with  which  it  waa  prerioasly  unsoqoainted.  In  order 
that  a  carrier-pigeon  ahonld  find  ita  way  home,  it  ia  nsceasarr  first 
to  teach  the  animal,  by  flying  it  at  a  aeriei  of  points  along  the  route, 
the  Undmarka  of  the  country  which  it  ia  afterwards  to  trarorae. 
But,  although  the  "sense  of  direction  "  may  be  a  figment  a>  rcgarda 
the  earrier-pigeou,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ia  a  &rt  as  regards 
many  apecies  of  our  domesticated  mammala.  Thus  the  evidence  is 
nneqnivocal  with  regard  at  leaat  to  doga,  cats,  horaes,  aheep,  pigs, 
end  cattle.  Judging  from  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence 
received  ttma  Auatralia  and  Booth  America,  there  seems  to  be 
practically  no  limit  to  the  diatance  over  which  these  animals  may 
he  able  to  retnm  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  these  snimals,  when  findins  tneir  way  home,  do  not 
require  to  tnrena  the  ezsot  routes  by  wnich  they  cams ;  on  the 
eontrvy,  they  generally  aeem  to  aolert  ths  shortest  or  the  atnightest 
oourse,  however  dmiitons  the  way  may  have  been  by  which  they 
were  taken  ;  or,  if  their  ontward  jonrney  is  over  two  sides  of  a  tn- 
sngle,  their  homeward  Jonmay  will  probably  be  taken  over  the  third 
aide.  The  sense  by  which  tney  are  guided  therefore  cannot  be,  aa 
has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  eminent  naturaliat,  the  aenao 
of  amell ;  and  for  the  aams  roaaona  it  cannot  be  eithrr  ths  eenm  of 
eight  or  that  of  hearing.  More  plausible  la  the  hypotheaia  that  the 
faculty  oonaiita  ia  an  automatic  proceaa  of  "bmin  registration," 
every  change  of  direction  in  the  outgoing  journey  leaving  behind  it 
a  record  in  the  eerebral  asrvona  system,  and  therefore  In  the  mind 
of  the  animal,  so  that  as  s  total  result  the  penersl  direction  of  the 
starting  place  is  rstsined  in  the  memory,— juat  as  we  are  onnelres 
able  in  a  smaller  degree  to  preserve  our  general  sense  of  direction 
when  winding  through  the  atreots  o(  a  town.  One  great  difficulty 
attaching  to  this  view  appears  to  be  that  the  animals  iii  qnestion 
are  able  to  fl nd  their  way  home  over  hmd  even  when  the;  have  made 
their  outward  journey  by  sea,  for  it  ia  evident  that  the  difficulties 
of  "  brain  registration  "  must  insnchcssos  be  {ndofinitrlyincressed, 
not  only  by  the  many  meaningless  movements  of  s  vessel  at  sek, 
bnt  still  mors  by  the  fket  tbst  the  changes  of  direction  made  by  the 
vessel,  being  msde  in  long  end  easy  curves,  snd  without  mnsculsr 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  animals^  are  movements  which  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  to  be  appreciated  by  the  eerebral  organization  of 
the  animala.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  facolty 
of  "homing  "  as  with  regard  ta  the  anslogona  if  not  idrntieal 
faculty  szhibited  in  migration,  it  can  only  be  said  that  fkirtiior 
investigation  is  required  in  order  to  ezplsin  that  which,  in  the 
present  stste  of  our  knowledge,  must  properiy  be  regsrdsd  as 
mezplicable. 

S.  Mr  Dsrwia  hss  notnted  out  a  serious  dilBcnlty  lying  against 
his  theory  of  the  origtu  of  instincts  by  natural  selection,  and  one 
which,  ss  he  Justly  remarks,  it  is  surprising  thst  no  one  ahould  have 
hither^  advanced  sgainst  the  welI-kno%n  doctrine  of  inherited 
habit,  as  tan^t  by  Ukmorck.  The  difficulty  is  that  among  various 
spedn  of  social  insscts,  such  ss  bees  and  anta,  there  occur  ''neuter  " 
or  ssexnsl  individnsl%  which  manifest  entkely  different  instincts 
from  the  other  or  sexnst  individuals,  and  as  the  neuters  cannot 
breed  it  la  difficult  to  understand  how  their  peculiar  uid  distinctive 
instincts  can  be  formed  by  natural  selection,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  requires  for  its  operation  the  trauamiasion  of  mental  facslties 
by  heredity.  The  onhr  possible  way  in  which  this  difficulty  ran  be 
met  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  boon  met  by  Ur  Darwin,  viz.,  by 
supposing  "that  selection  may  be  applied  to  the  family  as  to  tlio 
individasL''  "  Snch  fsith  may  be  pUoed  in  the  povrcr  of  aelection 
that  a  breed  of  cattle  always  vielding  oxen  with  extraordinsrily 
lone  horns  could,  it  is  probable,  be  formed  by  csrefiilly  watching 
which  individnal  bulls  and  oows,  when  mstcnod,  prodncod  oxen 
with  the  longest  horns ;  and  yet  no  one  ox  would  ever  have  propn- 
gsted  its  kmd  * ;  snd  similarly,  of  course,  with  resard  to  tha 
uistinets  of  nenten.  As  Ur  Darwin  hss  srgnsd  out  tms  difficulty 
at  length,  it  ssems  nnni  iinsimiy  to  say  more  with  regard  to  it  than 
that  he  has  shown  it  to  be  not  so  formidable  as  to  exclude  his  doe- 
trine  ss  fully  exphoatoiy  oi  such  esses,  when  we  have  already 
scoqited  his  doctrine  es  explsnatoiy  ef  other  cases. 

(L  Thsre  are  tweorthieeathsrspeoisliiistiacts  of  minor  import- 
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taottheazplaitttionofvIiielibnotuiitoomiilattlyolMr.  Tbni 
it  ii  not  yti  ueertained  what  beraditu;  iniliUDOt  it  i*  that  laadj 
the  NorwegUn  lemrning  periodieallj  to  inignt«  mttwarcU,  with 
the  mnlt  that  anonnoos  numben  of  the  iiieciet  m  daftroyad  bj 
drowning.  Bnt  then  oon  ba  little  doobt  thkt  thif  inflnaDOa,  what- 
ever it  waa,  waa  oii({inaU7  of  benefit  to  the  ipeclea,  for  it  wonld  ba 
»  can  Btanding  out  of  all  analogy  if  thia  initinct  shoold  from  its 
first  oriffin  have  bean,  a<  it  now  appear*  to  be,  detrimental.  jHie 
only  other  ioatanca  that  coold  Da  pointed  to  m  wearing  anj 
luon  appaannca  la  that  which  haa  been  alleged,  4>ut  on  yacj 
doabtfoT  evidence,  with  regard  to  the  aoorpion  committiiig  mieida 
bj  atinglng  itself  to  death  when  anrroondad  b7  a  ring  of  Siei  It 
may  faeliere  incidentally  observed  that  the  bet  of  all  uia  iimnmer- 
abla  mnltitude  of  animal  instincta,  with  the  szeaption  of  tha  two 
dnbioua  cases  just  mentioned,  being  of  obvious  use  to  the  spacias 
which  manifest  them,  maTTToparly  be  taken  as  the  strongest  possible 
eviiUnoa  of  tha  theory  that  ascribes  all  Instinets  to  the  operation 
of  natural  selection. 

6.  Leitlj,  we  have  an  instinct  which  is  pointed  to  by  Kr  Mlvart 
as  one  that  cannot  boexplalned  by  the  luflneDca  of  natnral  srlactJon, 
or,  as  he  would  appear  to  sumst,  by  the  operation  of  any  ottier 
natural  canas.  Thia  instinct  Is  manifested  by  a  oertain  wasp-Hka 
animal,  and  oousiats  in  this  animal  atingiiu  spUsrs  in  the  parttcnlar 
part  of  tha  caphalo-thorax  whicli  contama  the  principal  n«m>us 
centre.  The  effect  of  stin^g  this  nervous  centre  Is  that  of  panlya- 
ing  the  spider  without  killing  it,  and  the  spider  in  this  msimed 
Condition  Is  then  stored  np  with  the  larvn  of  tha  fly,  to  serve  as 
their  foodl  when  they  quit  tba<MSR-  It  will  iia  obaerved  that  there 
is  hare  n4  qnestiou  as  In  the  nUlity  of  tha  instinct  to  the  species 
which  monifasts  it,  and  the  difflihuty  to  which  Mr  Mirart  points 


consists  merely  in  understanding  how  the  inseot  was  in  the  first 
Instance  led  to  sting  the  spiders  in  precisely  the  ri^it  spot  to  pro- 
dace  tha  particular  results  required.  The  answer  to  this  single 
ivmainlng  diSlcalty  Is  that  ju  nt  tha  ease  has  not  been  suiBciantly 
observed  with  a  view  to  a  possibla  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I 
seems,  for  instance,  not  at  all  uimrobabls  that  the  striking  of  the 
spidoi^s  gani^ion  by  the  sting  of  the  wasp  is,  as  it  ware,  wholly 
accidental,  Mine  determined  only  by  tlia  eireamstance  that  both 
the  ganulion  and  the  sting  are  organs  whieh  occur  in  the  median 
line  of  their  respective  posaaasors.  Whether  or  not  this  is  tha 
axplanition  of  the  suppoaod  difficulty,  it  at  least  seams  clear  that 
the  latter  is  not  one  ofany  oonsiderabls  magnitoda.  (O.  1.  R.) 

INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE,  an  aasoctstion  oonstitoted 
nnaer  tiie  name  of  the  Intfitut  KatioiuU  hj  the  French 
KepuUictn  CoDvontion,  in  October  179S,to  occnp^ra  similar 
pontion  to  thAt  of  the  old  academiea  aappretaed  by  an  Act 
of  the  Conrention,  8th  April  1793  (see  Acutnrr).  The 
affix  to  the  word  "  Institnt "  has  andeigone  a  varietj  of 
clianges  corresponding  to  changes  in  uie  form  of  tiie 
govemment  of  Franca  Tlie  Institate  owed  its  existence 
chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  tliree  persons,  Lakanal,  Dannon,  and 
Cirnnt,  and.  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  bv  whiich  it 
was  founded,  its  purpose  wu  to  "  ad  ranee  the  sciences  and 
arts  of  research  bj  the  publication  of  discoreries  and  by 
correspondence  with  other  learned  societies,  and  to  pro- 
secnte  those  scientifio  and  literary  laboozs  which  shall 
liATS  for  their  end  general  utility  and  the  glory  of  the 
rBpnblic"  It  was  composed  of  three  cUasea — tha  first  for 
sciences  physiques  et  math^matiqnes,  the  second  for 
sciences  morales  et  politiqnes,  and  the  third  for  litt^ratare 
et  beaox-arts.  Orinnally  it  consisted  of  144  members  (the 
48  nominated  by  the  Ooorention  electing  96  othen),  an 
equal  number  of  associates  in  the  proTinces,  and  'IK 
foreigners  of  distinction  who  held  the  position  of  eorre- 
apondenta.  Each  class  was  divided  into  sereral  sections,  6 
members  and  6  associates  being  assigned  to  each  sectioa 
The  first  class  was  composed  of  ten  sections^  Tit.,  (1) 
laathdmatiqneii,  (2)  arts  mricaoiqtiea,  (3)  astronomic,  f4) 
phyuque  exp^rimentale,  (S)  cbymie,  (6)  histoire  natiircule 
et  min^ralogie,  (!)  botaniqne  et  physique  ^n^iala,  (8) 
anatomie  et  xoologie,  (9)  mideooe  et  chiruigie^  (10) 
teonomie  mrale  et  art  v^t^rinain.  The  second  class  was 
composed  of  six  sections,  namely,  (1)  analyse  dea  sensations 
et  des  id^es,  (2)  morale,  (3)  scieitoe  ao^le  et  Iteislation, 
(4)  teonomie  politique,  (5)  histoire,  (6)  gfogtapUei  The 
third  daas  consisted  of  eiwt  seetiona,  Tis.,  (1)  grammaire, 
(3)  langnes  anciennea,  (3)  po4sie,  (4)  antiipiitte  et  moira- 
ments,  (6)  peinture,  (6)  aculptrire^  (7)  arijiitaetnre,  (8) 


mnaiqne  et  didamation.  To  the  first  daas  were  thus 
assigned  60  members  and  as  many  associates,  to  the  second 
36,  and  to  the  third  48,  the  foreign  correspondents  being 
diTided  equally  among  the  classes.  No  member  was  per- 
mitted to  belcmg  to  more  than  one  class ;  but  any  one  might 
be  preeent  at  the  meetings  and  assist  in  the  laboars  of  the 
other  classes.  "The  Institute  was  installed  at  the  Louvre  in 
the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Acaddmia  Franfaiae, 
but  in  1806  its  locality  was  changed  to  the  College  des 
Quatre-Nationa.  The  First  Consul  on  the  23d  January 
1803  decreed  for  it  a  new  constitution,  the  leading  featnres 
of  which  were — that  the  approval  of  the  head  of  tha 
GoTemment  was  essential  in  the  election  of  members ;  the 
suppression  of  the  second  class ;  and  a  redivision  into  the 
four  classes  of  (1)  sciencea  physiques  et  math^matiqnes,  (2) 
la  langue  et  la  litttoiture  Fran^aises,  and  (3)  histoire  et 
littirainie  anciennes,  (4)  beaux-arts.  The  first  class  waa 
composed  of  the  ten  sections  of  the  old  first  class,  and  an 
additional  section  of  geography  and  navigation  with  3 
memijers,  with  power  to  nonunate  100  correspoDdentaL 
The  second  class  waa  composed  of  40  members  not 
separated  into  sections.  Tha  third  class  was  composed  of 
40  members  and  of  8  foreign  associates,  and  liod  the  power 
to  nominate  60  correspondents.  The  fourth  class,  which 
was  composed  of  28  members  and  of  8  foreign  associates, 
was  divided  into  five  sections: — peinture  with  10  mem- 
bers, scolpture  with  6,  arcliitectnre  with  6„graTure  with  3, 
and  musique  (composition)  with  3  members.  It  had  the 
power  to  nominate  36  correspondents.  All  classes  had 
power  to  elect  a  stipulated  number  of  members  from  the 
otlisr  classes.  After  the  Restoration  Louis  XVIIL  on  the 
2l8t  March  1816  decreed  the  revival  of  tlie  names  of  the 
old  academies  to  the  four  classes  of  the  Institute: — (1) 
L'Acnd6mie  Francalse,  corresponding  to  the  old  second 
class;  (2)  L'Acaiumle  royale  des  inscriptions  et  belles 
lettres,  corresponuing  to  the  third  class ;  (S)  L'Acadimie 
royale  des  sciences,  corresponding  to  the  first  class ;  and 

i4)  L'Acadimie  recedes  beanx-nrts,  corresponding  to  the 
ourth  class.  On  the  Cth  March  1833  a  fifth  academy 
was  added  to  the  Institute, — L'Acaddmie  des  sciencea 
moralea  et  politiqnes,  corresponding  to  tlie  second  class 
suppressed  by  Napoleon.  AJs  restored,  it  was  compoeed 
of  30  members,  with  a  mi'TrimTim  of  30  and  a  maTimnm  of 
40  correspMidents.  It  was  divided  into  five  sections,  viz., 
(1)  philosophies  (2)  morale,  (3)  legislation,  droit  public 
et  jurisprudence,  (4)  fconomie  politique  et  statistiqoe,  (5) 
histoire  g6n6rale  et  philosophique. 

Each  academy  has  its  own  special  jurisdiction  and 
work,  with  special  funds  and  one  or  more  perpetual  secre- 
taries, in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  general  fund  and 
common  library,  which,  as  well  as  other  matters  connected 
with  the  Institute  as  a  whole,  ate  managed  by  a  committee 
chosen  in  equal  numbers  from  each  of  the  academiea. 
Mattera  of  common  interest  to  all  the  academies  are  dis- 
cussed at  a  general  meeting  of  the  institute,  and  a  tfance 
pMiqM  aiHmdlt  takes  place  on  the  25th  October,  the 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Institute.  All  the 
expensea  of  the  Institute  and  the  academies  are  defrayed 
by  an  annual  sum  Toted  by  Qovemment  Each  member  of 
the  Lutittite  receives  an  annual  allowance  of  1200  fraoca, 
and  each  secretary  of  an  academy  a  salary  of  6000  franca. 
A  notice  of  the  aeveral  academies  is  given  in  die  article 
AoASXicT.    See  also  Fsasci,  voL  ix.  p.  514. 

See  AwnmOt  dt  TInilitvt ;  Mtmoira  dt  TTntKliU ;  J.  P.  A. 
Luoas,  Qu'ul-ct  fw  ritutUui,  Faria,  1816 ;  Sogat  da  BeUagiut, 
PMitiim  adivrndi  d  rapiiUatmiUitiu  pmr  U  r^irmt  da  iUcUam 
dt  rinditut,  Paris,  1862;  L'Smpermr  t  TliuUfa,  Faria,  1866; 
Alfrad  Franidin,  la  Origina  du  palait  d*  rintUhU,  Paris,  1868 ; 
AUk«d  Potianat,  I'lndOut  tuUumal  dt  Frmut,  1871:  Benao, 
*<  L'lnstilnt,*' in  OmMsm  Cbfttm^MriiitiM^  Paris,  1866  s  FiaadaqtM 
Bonilller,  L'TiutUut  it  let  Acadimia  dt  pntina,  Pni4  U7A. 
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rSUBANCE  is  the  «7Btem  or  naehiiieTy  by  wlueh  it  is 
Bought  to  gaud  against  the  peeaniary  conseqaences  of 
certain  acddenta  to  wUch  men  are  liable,  inch  as  the  loss 
of  property  by  fire  or  shipwreck,  or  the  loss  of  future 
earnings  throngh  disablement  or  prematnre  death.  Insur- 
ance d^es  not  attempt  to  prevent  these  accidents,  nor  even 
to  protect  men  agunat  aU  the  consequences  of  them.  It 
deals  only  with  the  main  pecuniary  loss  which  such  acci- 
dents are  fitted  to  occasion,  provides  for  it  beforehand, 
piaetically  distributes  it  among  the  persona  who  are  more 
or  less  exposed  to  the  same  risk;  and  so,  when  the  accident 
does'  light  on  any  one  of  them,  its  pecunioiy  effects  are 
nentralued  or  greatly  mitigated. 

The'three  chief  developments  of  this  system — Fire,  Life^ 
and  Marine  Insurance — are  separately  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing articles.  A  very  important  application  of  the  principle 
has  been  treated  under  the  headini;  FiuxirDLT  Bodxms.'. 

Besides  the  above  Ixanches  of  insurance,  which  have 
attained  immense  proportions  in  almost  all  civilized 
conntries,  there  are  many  other  applications  of  the  principle 
which  have  been  tried  with  greater  or  less  success.  The 
conditions  which  seem  neeessaiy  to  success  (in  addition  to 
good  administration)  are  chiefly  these : — thei«  must  be  a 
risk  of  real  loss  which  it  ought  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
either  the  insnrer  or  the  insured  to  arert  or  to  hasten ;  a 
large  number  of  persona  must  be  liable  to  the  like  risk ; 
the  accident  contemplated  must  be  likely  to  fall  on  a  com- 
peiatively  small  number  of  the  peiaons  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  it ;  the  probabilities  of  its  occurrence  must  be  capable 
of  bung  estimated  beforehand  with  some  approximation  to 
certain^;  the  loss  apprehended  must  be  so  considerable 
vhen  it  does  occur  as  to  be  worth  providing  against;  and 
the  cost  of  that  provinon  must  be  comparativuy  so  small 
as  not  to  be  proUbitive. 

Aeeideni  Insuranee. — Ordinary  life  assuranie  protects 
against  the  pecuniary  loss  arising  to  a  man's  familv  or 
creditors  or  others  by  his  death,  whether  that  arise  from 
accident  or  disease;  but  it  has  been  found  that  a  separate 
insuranea  against  the  consequences  of  accident  meets 
the  reqnifements  of  a  large  class  of  persona.  A  company 
was  eatablished  in  London  in  1819  for  insuring  against  the 
eonseqnencee  of  railway  accidents, — the  Railway  ftusengers 
Assmaoce  Oompany.  In  return  for  a  payment  of  Sd.,  2d., 
at  Id.  made  hv  nist,  second,  or  third  dasa  passengers 
respectively,  for  insurance  during  a  single  joxanej,  it  unae> 
took  to  pay  ^£1000,  £600,  or  X200  in  ease  of  death  by 
such  an  accident,  or  •  certain  weekly  allowance  in  respe^ 
of  personal  iqjury  not  resulting  in  deatL  lu  1856  the 
business  was  extended  to  embrace  accidents 'of  all  kinds, 
and  tbere  came  into  use  a  system  of  yeariy  payments  pro- 
portioned to  the  d^ree  of  risk  suppoeed  to  attadi  to  vanons 
ooonpations  ct  other  conditions  of  life,  Ifany  other  similar 
ctanpasiea  have  aiDoe  been  established,  and  at  the  present 
time  (1881)  there  tcppeu  to  bt  about  eleven  such  offices  in 
the  TTnited  Kingdom.  The  amount  insured  by  them  is 
es&nated  at  neariy  £100,000,000  sterling,  and  their  yearly 
income  is  between  £400,000  and  £900,000.  The  claims 
absorb  about  60  per  cent  of  the  premiums,  the  remainder, 
after  paying  expensea  necessarily  large,  being  the  profit 
Tarions  schemes  are  at  present  being  organized,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  recent  legislation,  to  eiuible  employers  to  insure 
againat  risk  from  injuries  suffered  by  their  work-people, 

^le  burineaa  of  insuring  against  accidents  has  been 
developed  in  Canada,  Victoria,  and  New  Bonth  Wales,  as 
wdl  ss  in  France,  Oermany,  Switierland,  and  the  United 
Btstea.    In  the  connttj  laiit  mentioned  the  premium  in- 


come of  the  principal  office  engaged  in  this  business  was 
in  1879  close  on  a  million  of  dollars. 

fidMy  Ovarantet. — The  guaraatee  of  employers  against 
the  fraud  or  insolvency  of  their  servants  has  of  late  years 
become  a  considerable  and  useful  department  of  insurance 
business.  Private  suretyship  u  attended  by  many  evils, 
and  abend  of  indemnity  by  a  joint-stock  company,  although 
it  has  to  be  purchased  by  a  yearly  payment,  b  now 
generally  preferred.  Such  a  bond  is  not  granted  without 
previous  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant  and 
the  checks  which  the  employer  is  to  nsa  Seven  institu- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  undertake  this  description  of 
business;  some  of  them  insure  only  against  loss  arising 
from  embezzlement,  while  others  protect  the  employer 
against  any  failure  to  make  good  the  sums  entrusted  to  an 
employ!  The  yearly  premiums  required  range  from  10s. 
to  60a  per  cent/  of  the  sum  guaranteed. 

Yarioiu  Minor  Fomu  qflnmrance. — In  those  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  which  are  exposed  to  violent  hail-storms  offices 
have  been  established  successfully  for  insurance  against  the 
loes  which  these  often  occasion.  Efforts  have  been  made 
also,  not  always  with  equal  success,  to  protect  farmers  and 
other  owners  of  hones  and  cattle  against  the  lose  arising 
from  accident  or  disease  among  these  animals.  It  has  been 
attempted  also  to  insure  traders  egalnst  Ipsa  from  bod 
debts,  and  house-owners  against  lose  of  rent  and  against 
defective  titlea  No  fewer  than  thirteen  offices,  mostly 
local  in  their  operation,  insure  against  loss  f  rrm  the  break- 
age of  plate  glass,  and  three  against  the  loss  from  explosion 
of  boilers.  In  former  times,  when  men  wore  liable  to  be 
drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia  but  might  purchase  a  substi- 
tute, a  system  of  insurance  was  eatablished  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  funds.  These  developments  of  insur- 
ance, however,  are  of  an  iniportance  quite  insigniilccut  com- 
pared with  the  three  great  departments  now  to  be  dealt  witL 

I.  Fnx  ImusAircx. 

Fire  insurance  is  •  matter  of  practical  interest  to  a  far 
larger'  number  of  persons  than  either  of  the  other  two 
great  departments  of  Insurance— life  or  marine.  There 
are  few  persons  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  insurance,  the 
destruction  of  their  dwelUngs  or  of  their  household  goods 
would  not  be  a  ■erions  calomlly,  while  to  the  merchant  or 
manufacturer  the  burning  of  his  premises  or  stock  or 
machinery  might  be  ruinouiL  No  age  or  country  has  been 
exempt  from  such  fatalities,  and  no  watchfulness  has  been 
able  to  prevent  them.  Some  protection  against  the  pecu- 
niary consequences  seems  an  essential  condition  of  any 
extended  system  of  manufactures  or  commerceL 

Fire  Insuranee,  however,  as  an  oraanized  system,  has  had 
an  origin  comparatively  recent  'Inere  are  traces,  indeed, 
in  earlier  times  of  enoforced  or  voluutar^  contribntiona 
towards  tlie  lelief  of  sufiTerers  by  fire,  but  it  is  only  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuiy  that  we  hear  of  proposals 
being  made  for  a  more  systematie  provision,  and  it  was 
not  till-after  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666  that  these 
proposals  took  practical  shape.  This  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  in  the  fom  of  nnderwrjting  by  individuals  or  by  dubs, 
and  some  attempts  were  made  to  engage  the  corporation 
of  London  in  a  scheme  of  fire  insurance ;  but  in  1661  the 
first  regular  office  for  insuring  against  loss  by  fire  was 
opened  by  a  combination  of  persons  "  at  the  back-side  of 
the  Boysl  Exchange^"  and  it  was  followed  shortly  after- 
wards by  another.  Of  the  insurance  offices  that  still 
survive,  only  one,  the  Hond-in-Hand,  dates  from  the  17th 
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centtuy  (1696) ;  five  date  from  the  fint  half  of  the  18th 
century,  the  Son  (1710),  Union  (1714),  Westminster 
(1717),  London  (1720),  and  Royal  Exchange  (1720); 
while  only  three  date  from  the  second  half  of  that  centnry, 
the  Salop  (1780),  Phoenix  (L782),  and  Norwich  Union 
(1797).  The  first  fire  office  in  Soodand  waa  established  in 
1720,  the  first  in  Oerf^  ly  in  1750,  and  the  first  pro- 
prietary company  in  that  countnr  in  1779 ;  the  first  office 
in  the  United  States  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in 
1752,  one  of  its  early  directors  having  been  Benjamin 
Franklin;  the  first  in  France  dates  from  1816, 'and  the 
first  in  Bossia  from  1827. 

The  growth  of  fire  insurance  bnsiness  in  Britain  did 
not  receive  much  assistance  from  Government  At'  a  very 
early  period,  in  1694  under  William  &  Mary,  a  stamp  duty 
was  imposed  on  fire  policies  (now  reduced  to  the  nominal 
rate  of  one  penny),  and  in  1782,  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  North,  fire  insurances  were  made  liable  to  an 
annual  duty  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  for  each  £100  insured. 
This  tax,  which  was  collected  by  the  offices  along  with' 
their  premiums  and  acconnted  for  by  them  to  the 
exchequer,  was  increased  in  1797  to  2s.  per  cent,  in  1805 
to  2a  6d.„  and  in  1816  to  3s.,  at  which  rate  it  continued 
for  about  fifty  yeara.  It  was  strongly  objected  to  as  a 
discouragement  to  prudence,  and  as  disproportionate  in 
rate  to  the  cost  of  insurance  which  it  was  tacked  to ;  but 
as  it  was  easily  collected,  and  yielded  nearly  two  millions 
a  year  (Xl,714,622  in  1863),  it  naturally  died  hard.  In 
1864  it  was  partially  remitted,  and  it  expired  finally  in 
1869.  The  returns  of  the  daty  enable  ns  to  measure  in 
some  degree  the  progress  of  fire  insurance  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  eighty-five  years  of  its  inddence. 
Some-  descriptions  of  property,  such  as  agricultural 
produce,  were  exempt  from  duty  and  do  not  appear  in  the 
returns,  nor  do  the  soms  insured  on  property  situated  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  the  amount  insured  by  British 
offices  on  which  dnty  was  paid  was 
In  1783  about    £18S,000,000        ~    " 


,1800 
,1820 


800,000,000 
437,000,000 


In  18i0  about   £(46,000,000. 
1880    „       1,000,000,000 
1888     „       1,480,000,000 


At  the  present  time  (1881)  there  appear  to  be  about 
sixty  offices  established  in  the  United -Kingdom  for  insur- 
ing against  loss  by  fire  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
life  or  marine  insnranca  A  few  of  these  are  of  very 
Mcent  origin.  The  number  does  not  include  several 
foreign  companies  doing  business  in  Great  Britaia 

Excepting  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty  now  repealed, 
the  British  lisgislatnre  has  not  interfered  with  the  busi- 
ness of  fire  insnrancei  Any  number  of  persons  may  at  the 
present  time  engage  in  this  bnsiness  with  or  withoat 
capital,  nor  is  there  a  necessity  even  for  the  publication  of 
their  accounts.  By  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  of 
1870,  a  deposit  of  £20,00Q  is  required  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  life  office  ;  certain  retnms  also  mnit  be  made  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  presentation  to  parliament  and 
these  regulations  apply  to  offices  which  conduct  m«  in 
conjunction  with  life  insurance)  as  well  as  to  purely  life 
offices.  One  consequence  is  that^  while  the  results  of  the 
fire  insurance  bnnness  of  these  oompoond  offices  are  pub- 
lished regularly,  those  of  purely  firs  offices  need  not  be 
published,  and  several  o(  the  oldest  and  most  important  fire 
companies  de  in  fact  keep  their  aeconuts  strictly  private. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  their  experi- 
ence differs  materially  from  that  of  the  compound  offices 
whose  figures  are  open  to  ns.  From  the  returns  of  thirty 
of  these 'it  appears  that  their  aggregate  income  from  fire 
praninms  in  tiie  seven  yeara  1870-76  was  as  follows  : — 


1870 £8,785,000 

1871 4,788,000 

1872 S,8«8,000 

187S; fi,800,000 


1871 £5,884,000 

1876 6,078,000 

1878 <|ies,ooo 


^  The  increase  in  six  years  was  therefore  nearly  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  yearly  income,  the  premiums  in 
1876  being  about  63  per  cent  more  than  in  1870.  There 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  this  increase  arises 
from  the  insurance  of  property  abroad,  which  is  no  doubt  a 
considerable  item,  or  from  an  increase  in  the  qnantity  of 
insurable  property  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  it  which  is  insured,  or  in  the  average  rates 
chai;ged  for  insurance,  but  no  doubt  all  of  these  causes 
were  at  vrorL  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  thirty 
offices  to  vrhich  the  above  returns  relate  have  a  subscribed 
capital  of  about  40  millions,  and  cash  assets  available  for 
fire  losses,  not  including  their  life  assurance  funds, 
amounting  to  20  millions.  They  have  therefore  funds 
in  hand  equal  to  more  than  three  years'  income,  from 
premiums.  Another  return  gives  the  premium  income 
of  forty-five  British  offices  in  the  year  1879  ns  £8,271,000, 
their  bssea  as  £4^9,000,  their  expenses  as  £2,426,000, 
and  their  net  profits  irrespective  of  interest  as  about 
£1,600,000,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  premiums.  The  whole 
premiuAi  income  of  British  fire  offices  is  probably  nearly 
10  millions  Bterling,.iind  the  amount  insured  may  be  taken 
■t  from.four  to  five  thousand  millions. 

The  returns  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  enable  ns  to 
approximate  to  the  amount  of  insurances  effected  on  pro-' 
porty  within  the  metropolitan  area.  In  1866  the  sum 
insured  was  about  316  millions;  in  1871,  440  millions; 
in  1878^  605  millions  j  and  in  1879,  624  millions. 

The  essential  principle  of  fire  insurance  is  thedistribntion 
of  loss.  It  does  not  aim,  directlyat  leaist,  at  the  prevention 
and  onlj^in  a  aecondai7  way  even  at  the  minimiziDg  of 
lees ;  but  what  it  seeks  to  accomplish  is  that  such  losses 
ss  do  occnr  shall  not  fall  exclusively,  and  possibly  with 
overwhelming  effect,  on  the  owner  of  the  proJ>erty  de- 
stroyed, but  shall  be  borne  in  easy  proportions  by  a  large 
number  of  persons,  who  are  all  alike  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  a  similai'  catastrophe.  This  work  of  distribution  is 
capable  of  being  effected  in  more  wavs  than  out.  It 
might  be  undertaken  by  the.  state  or  by  a  municlpelity, 
and  this  plan  has  been  tried  in  several  eonntries,  notably 
in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  There  it  applies  to  buildings 
only,  not  'to  their  contents.  The  Government  iosnres, 
and  raises  the  necessaiT'  funds  for  meeting  losses  by  a 
ratable  tax  on  the  owners:  Where,  as  in  this  caae^  the 
exact  sum  needed  is  raised  and  no  more,  the. system  ia 
practically  one  of  mutual  insurance  administered  by  the 
cantonal  authoritiea.  Such  a  system  yields  this  collateral 
benefit  that  the  authorities,  and  indeed  all  house  owners, 
become  interested  in  the  prevention  and  extinction  of 
fires^  and  in  Zurich  accordingly  the  construction  of  build- 
ings is  carefully  watched  and  regulated ;  but  the  results 
do  not  indicate  any  renurkable  measure  of  success.  The 
rate  of  assessment  in  1870  was  nearly  equal  to  28.  6d. 
sterling  per  Cent  The  difficulties  of  carrying  out  such 
a  system  with  eqiiity,  especially  in  a  great  community, 
seem  almost  insuperabla  To  assess  the  cost  fairly  it  would 
be  necessaty,  noi  merely  to  value  each  individual  building, 
but  to  measure  the  ds^ve  of  risk  it  was  exposed  to  from 
its  construction,  Its  surroundings,  its  uses,  and  its  contents. 
To  place  in  the  hands  Sf  public  functionaries  the  power  to 
do  this,  as  well  as  to  a4jn8t  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid  in  the  event  of  a  fire^  would  be  a  course  attended 
with  manifest  evils.  BtiU  greater  would  be  the  difficulty 
of  applying  the  same  principle  to  household  goods,  mer- 
chandise, and  machinery ;  ancL  if  theee  must  be  insured  on 
soms  other  plan,  there  seems  little  to  be  gained  by  setting 
up  a  different  system  for  the  insurance  of  buildings  alone. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  temptation  presented  to 
particular  classes  or  communities  to  speculate  in  the 
insurance  of  their  own  propei^,  in  the  hope  of  w»aH«g  a 
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profit,  or  at  aU  events  of  earing  for  themselras  what  would 
go  aa  profits  to  the  companies  which  wonld  otherwise  insnie 
them.  Sometiines  this  temptation  seizes  the  inhabitants 
of  a  particalar  town,  sometimes  the  persons  interested  in 
mm  particalar  trade,  sometimes  an  ecelesiastical  hody.  A 
commomty  which  has-taken  oat  of  the  hands  of  joint-stock 
companies  the  supply  of  its  own  gas  or  water,  and  finds 
itaeli  aa  wdl  serred  as  before,  perhaps  better  served  and 
more  cheaply,  is  apt  to  think  that  it  may  insnie  itself 
against  fire  as  welL  Bat,  besides  the  complications  in  the 
problem  which  hare  bean  alraady  alluded  to,  and  which 
require  technical  skill  and  extended  experience  for  their 
equitable  solation,  there  are  few  bodies  or  communities 
which  possess  a  sofflciently  wide  area  to  make  insarance 
profitable  or  even  safe.  Jf  there  had  been  such  a  system 
at  Boston  dr  Chicago  or  St  •Tohn's  when  these  considerable 
cities  were  ravaged  by  fire,  the  effects  wonld  have  oeen  still 
more  disastroos  to  them  than  they  werei  Certain  classes 
of  proper^ragain  seem  liable  almost  to  epidemic  fires,  from 
causes  which  are  often  not  far  to  seek ;  (uid  if,  for  example, 
the  owners  of  any  particalar  class  of  mills  were  to- combine 
in  a  scheme  of  mntoal  insoranoe,  they  might  £n4  that, 
besides  tJie  great  difficnity  of  agneing  on  how  each  mill 
was  to  be  raied,  or  on  the  compensation  to  be  awarded  on 
the  occonence  of  a  in,  they  were  exposed  to  exceptionally 
nomeions  claims  just  yrhea  their  own  trade  was  most 
depressed,  or  when  their  felations  with  their  work-people 
alntdy  loaded  them  with  safficient  anxiety.  Schemes  of 
so-called  mntoal  insnrance  are  tried  from  tune  to  time,  bat 
acarcely  ever  withoat  being  based  on  a  subscribed  or  paid- 
sp  capital  (the  contnbators  to  which  have  to  be  remune- 
rated), or  withoat  looking  for  oatsids  bnsiness  to  give 
breadth  and  ballast  to  the  eitterpriaa, 

Accordin^y  the  system  of  fire  Insurance  which  has 
Tirtaallv  saperseded  all  others,  and  has  contribnled  most 
to  the  pablio  benefit,  is  that  which  is  oondi^cted  by  joint- 
itock  companies,  offering  \a  the  insored  the  gnaraniee  of 
their  capital  and  other  funds,  and  looking  to  make  a  profit 
hj  the  business.  It  is  a  department  of  oommercial  acthrity 
eminently  suited  for  jointHiMck  enterprise^  leqoiring  for  its 
■access,  and  indeed  almost  for  i(a  aaf »  that  itstnmsao- 
tions  should  be  various  in  character  and  spread  over  wide 
areas  of  space  and  time,  and  be  invested  with  a  certain 
amoont  of  poblicity,  and  enjoy  that  prolonged  existence 
which  attaches  mora  to  corporate  than  to  individnal  effort. 

ilre  insnrance  as  a  buslnesa  consists  in  undertaking  a 
certain  risk  mor»  or  less  considerabis  in  amonnt,  in  return 
for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  received  beforehand,  called 
the  premium.  V^iile  the  amount  of  risk  undertaken  is 
atrictly  limited  to  the  sum  insured,  the  degree  of  risk  is  an 
element  extremely  <lifflp.nl^  to  measur^  and  liable  to  much 
flnctaation.  Whether  of  ten  thousand  houses  or  shops,  or 
■totes,  or  factories,  ten  wUl  be  more  or  less  ii\}ured  every 
year  by  fire  or  a  hundred  is  a  matter  partly  of  experience, 
hot  partly  also  of  corgecture  and,  as  we  say,  of  chanoej 
Awuning  that  the  proportion  would  always  be  the  same 
under  precisely  the  same  circnmstances,  not  perhaps  every 
year  but  on  an  average  of  years,  the  questions  remain 
whether  the  circumstances  m&  always  be  the  same,  and 
whether  if  they  be  the  one  thousand  cases  on  which  wa 
have  made  our  own  calculations  are  a  safficient  basis  for 
dealing  with  ten  thousand  caaes.  The  slij^test  observation 
reveals  an  endless  diversity  in  the  risks  undertaken,  and, 
even  if  aa  absolute  law  could  be  reckoned  on,  the  risks 
would  require  careful  and  accurate  classification  before  the 
law  conid  be  deduced  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  risks  are 
always  changing,  If  wa  take  what  from  an  insurance 
pmnt  of  yiew  ii  the  simplest  and  safest  "  risk,"  a  private 
dnalling  house  in  a  large  town,  the  question  suggests  itself, 
Sow  has  tlus  risk  been  affected  by  the  age  of  tm  boilding^ 


the  chaiacter  of  the  oocujpasts,  the  intrDdnetion  of  gaa  or 
parafiSn  or  lucifer  matches,  by  the  proximity  of  mor« 
dangerous  property,  and  by  the  impibvement  or  deterioi»- 
tion  in  the  public  supply  of  water  and  the  public  arrange- 
ments for  extinguishing  fires  t  Infinitely  greater  changes 
take  place  in  the  degree  of  risk  attending  warehouses  and 
manufactories  and  manyof  theee  developments  are  of  an 
unexpected  character.  The  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street, 
London,  in  1861,  wa&  aggravated  by  a  prodigious  escape  of 
burning  tallow,  which  literally  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  and 
lotig  defied  all  efforts  to  extinguiah  it.  More  Jately  at 
LeUh  a  hi^y  inflammable  spirit  recently  introduced  into 
trade  exhibitied  similar  cWacteristics.  At  Newcastle  a 
fusion  of  nitrates  of  soda  or  potash  mixed  with  burning 
timbers  caused  a  prodigious  aggravation  of  a  fire ;  and  at 
Olaasow  and  elsewhere  the  fine  flour  dost  of  a  com  mill, 
when  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air, 
was  unexpectedly  found  to  be  as  explosive  as  gunpowder. 

Bat  JEhe  speculative  hazard  of  fire  insurance  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  is  limited  by  a  very  important  circum- 
stance. The  contracts,  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  least,  are 
seldom  made  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year,  and  often  for 
less,  and  heed  not  be  renewed  on  either  side  unless  their 
safety  and  reasonableness  are  confirmed  by  experience,  so 
that  from  day  io-day  the  insurance  company  is  able  in  a 
measnre  to  revise  ita  teims,  and  to  correct  the  errors  arising 
f roin  imperfect  data  or  a  too  sanguine  generalizatiob.  The 
bnainesS  on  tha  whole  has  been  a  profitable  ona  There 
hav6  been  (somparativBly  few  absolute  failures  of  fire 
insarance  officea  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  none  of  any 
magnitude;  nor  do  British  oompames  regard  it  as  any 
disdnction  that  "they  have  always  paid  their  losses  in 
full."  The  returns  of  those  companies  whose  accounts  are 
published  indicate  general  pronwrity,  and  the  qnotations 
of  the  share  market  and  other  cucnmstances  show  that  the 
companies  whose  accounts  are  not  made  public  have  had 
at  least  eqoal  success.  The  thirty  companies  whose 
experience  has  been  already  quoted  received  in  fire 
premiums  during  the  seven  years  1870-76  about  37} 
millions  sterling,  and  paid  away  for  losses  by  fire  about  22 
miUiona,  or  68-7  per  cent  of  the  premiums  received.  After 
providing  for  expenses,  there  most  have  been  a  satisfactory 
iMlance  of  profit  in  proportion  to  the  ci^ital  at  risk. 

The  conditions  of  the  contract  between  a  fire  office  and 
the  insured  are  regulated  partly  by  the  terms  of  the 
document  known  as  the  policy,  which  embodies  them,  and 
partly  by  law  outside  these  terms,  resulting  from  custom, 
from  statute,  or  from  legal  decisions.  We  will  endeavour 
to  set  forth  as  succinctly  as  possible  some  of  these  con- 
ditions, having  regard  chiefly  to  British  contracts. 

It  is  in  the  first  place  a  contract  of  indemnity.  The  in- 
sured is  guaranteed  agtdnst  loss  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  the 
Bom  agreed  on,  but  he  is  in  no  event  to  receive  more  than 
he  has  lost,  or  to  make  any  profit  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fire. 
The  sum  named  ia  the  poUcy  ia  not  the  measnre  but  the 
limit  of  what  he  can  recover.  Kor  does  his  policy  cover 
all  the  loss  he  may  sustain,  for  it  will  not  in  any  case 
protect  him  against  consequential  damage,  such  ia  the  loss 
of  trade  or  of  prospective  profit ;  and  if  he  desire  to  recover, 
not  merely  tue  value  of  a  buddings  but  the  loss  he  will 
sustain  through  its  being  tempoiaiily  untenantable,  he 
must  insure  specially  against  that  liu.  He  must  have 
some  substantial  interest  in  the  property  he  insures,  but  it 
need  not  be  that  of  ownership,  for,  if  he  might  lose  as 
tenant  or  mortgagee  or  in  any  other  c^Mcity,  he  may 
insure  against  uiat  loss;  and  he  may  insura  against  the 
loss  which  others  would  sustain  for  whom  he  holds  the 
property  in  any  fiduciary  character.  It  is  loss  by  firo  only 
that  is  inmred  against,  not  loss  by  a  fall  in  the  market 
value  of  property  or  by  natural  tear  and  wear.    If  property 
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whieli  was  vorth  £1000  has  come  to  be  worth  onljr  £700, 
and  is  then  destroyed  by  fire,  it  is  £700  and  not  £1000 
that  is-  recoverable  under  the  policy.  lu  some  cases  loss 
by  lightning  and  by  explosions  of  gas  are  insured  against, 
even  where  there  has  been  no  fire  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It 
is  the  valae  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  or  rather  the  difference 
in  Talae  which  the  fire  has  occasioned,  that  becomes  the 
sum  payable,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  the  sum  insured. 
It  has  been  sometimes  tried  to  have  "  valued  policies  "  by 
which  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  the  property 
being  destroyed  is  fixed  definitely  beforehand;  but  the 
system  has  been  felt  to  be  open  to  grave  objections ;  for, 
apart  from  the  labour  and  cost  of  valuing  a  thousand 
properties  in  preparation  for  the  total  destrnction  of  four 
or  five,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  value  fixed  is  less  than 
the  real  value,  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  insured,  but 
the  contrary ;  and  if  it  is  greater  than  the  real  value,  then 
no  doubt  the  insured  mi^  niake  a  profit  by  a  fire,  but 
this  would  offer  an  inducement  to  carelessness,  if  not  to 
incendiarism.  In  the  United  States,  however,  several  State 
legislatures  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  enforce  the  isvie 
of  "valued  policies." 

According  to  the  general  practice  of  insnranee  in  Qreat 
Britain,  the  insured  recovers  his  loss  ap  to  the  amount  of 
the  policy,  although  the  property  may  not  have  been 
insured  to  its  fuQ  value.  A  different  rule  prevails  on  the 
Continent  and  elsewhere,  and  even  in  England  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  wherever  several  uncon- 
nected properties  or  parcels  of  goods  are  insured  under  one 
sum.  In  these  cases  the  rule  of  " average"  is  applied,  by 
which  the  insured  recovers  only  such  proportion  of  his  loss 
fi  ^bo  total  sum  insured  bears  to  the  total  value  of  the 
property  covered.  The  effect  of  this  mie  Is  virtually  to 
eompel  persons  to  insure  their  property  to  the  full  amount 
of  its  vtdne,  unless  they  are  wiUingwhen  any  loss  occurs  to 
bear  a  share  of  the  loss.  Under  either  system,  if  property 
is  not  fulhr  tovered,  the  owner  is  to  the  extent  of  the 
deficiency  his  own  insurer ;  bnt  under  the  one  plan  his 
liability  to  loss  be^ns  only  after  that  of  the  insurance 
Cpmpany  has  been  exhausted,  under  the  other  his  liability 
and  that  of  the  company  run  parallel  from  the  first.  The 
difierebce  is  moit  material  where  the  loss  b  only  partial, 
and  practically  the  English  role  is  equivalent  to  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  rate.  There  are.  weighty  reasons 
lor  belisving  tliat  it  Xuight  be  for  the  advantage  both  of 
the  insurance  offices  and  the  public  to  introduM  more 
widely  the  pro  raicf  principle,  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  the  nominal  scale  of  premiums,  or  even  to  enforce 
a  participation  of  dak  on  the  part  of  the  insured. 

The  contract  of  insurance  is  one  of  good  faith.  The 
insured  is  bound  to  disclose  all  special  circnmstances  of 
risk  attaching  to  his  property,  and  ought  to  have  them 
described  in  the  policy,  .otherwise  its  ralidity  may  be 
endangered.  He  is  bound,  moreover,  to  communicate  any 
change  of  circumstances  which  may  affect  the  degree  of 
risk  Special  hazards  affecting  particular  binds  of  property 
are  often  specially  warranted  against. 

Companies  do  not  insure  against,  the- loss  occasioned  by 
invasion,  foreign  enemy,  civil  commotion,  riot,  or  any 
military  or  usurped  power ;  and  there  are  some  kinds  of 
property  which  they  will  not  insure, — ready  money,  books 
of  accounts  (their  value  as  documents),  bank  notes,  stamps, 
biUs,  bonds,  and  other  written  securities. 

The  almost  universal  practice  in  Englauu  is.  to  insure  a 
separate  sum  on  each  distinct-  kind  of  property  insured,  as 
on  a  building  and  on  its  contents,  on  mercantile  stock, 
and  on  fnmitura  in  private  use.  The  same  rule  prisvails 
with  respvCt  to  all  properties  not  involved  directly  in  the 
risk  of  one  firs.  Thus  two  contiguous  buildings  or  their 
contents  may  be  insured  for  one  sum  if  the  buildings  «pm- 


mnnicate  with  each  other  internally  or  have  a  common  roof, 
but  otherwise  they  must  be  separately  insured. 

Very  important  questions  arise  out  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  same  building  or  goods  may  be  insured  by  different 
persons,  with  various  offices,  and  under  dissimilar  con- 
ditions. Thus  a  house  may  be  insured  by  the  landlord, 
the  tenant,  and  the  mortgagee ;  goods  may  be  insured  by 
the  ovmer,  by  a  creditor  holding  a  lien  over  them,  and  by 
the  warehouseman  or  other  person  who  may  be  responsible 
for  their  custody.  Where  the  owner  alone  has  effected 
insurances,  these  may  be  so  varied  in  their  character  as  to 
give  rise  to  perplexing  questions.  A  merchant  may  have 
insured  with  one  office  wines  in  a  specified  warehouse  A ; 
with  another,  wines  and  spirits  in  the  some  warehouse  for 
one  lump  sum  ,*  and  with  a  third,  wines  only,  but  in  all  or 
any  of  the  warehouses  ^  B,  and  C,  subject  to  ibe  con- 
ditbns  of  average.  The  questions  that  arise  under  soch 
circumstances  owe  their  solution  as  much  perhaps  to  the 
honour  and  fair  dealing  of  the  several  offices  interested  as 
to  any  settled  rules  of  law,  but  the  general  practice  may 
be  shortly  stated.  As  between  a  policy  covering  a  specific 
parcel  of  goods  or  goods  in  a  specified  place  and  another 
embracing  a  wider  range  subject  to  average,  the  former 
is  exhausted  before  liability  attaches  to  the  latter.  As 
between  a  policy  covering  goods  in  A  and  B  and  another 
covering  goods  in  A,  B,  and  C,  if  a  fire  occurs  in  A  or  B 
liability  attaches  first  to  the  more  restricted  policy,  pro- 
vided Uie  more  extended  liability  of  the  other  is  not  merely 
nominal  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  policy  insures  stock  and 
machinery  together  (bnt  without  the  condition  of  average], 
and  another  insures  one  or  both  of  these  separately,  liability 
attaches  to  both  policies  paripanu;  but  the  former  is 
placed  at  some  disadvantage  In  being  obliged  to  contribute 
ratably  to  its  whole  amount  with  certain  limitations,  as 
again^  each  of  the  separate  items  of  the  other.  Where 
the  seme  property  is  insured  under  similar  conditions  with 
more  than  one  office,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  companies 
to  provide  that  the  loss  shall  be  borne  by  each  in  proportion 
to  the  sum  insured,  whether  the  several  insurances  may  be 
in  favour  of  the  same  person  or  of  several  persons  having 
different  intires^s.  It  is  plain  that  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  two  persons,  having  each  some  sort  of  insurable  interest 
in  the  same  parcel  of  goods,  so  to  insure  them  as  that  each 
mi^t  recover  their  fiul  value,  the  goods  might  come  to  be{ 
paid  for  by  the  offices  twice  over,  and  it  might  become  the 
interest  of  one  or  both  of  the  persons  that  they  should  be 
burned.  The  "contribution  clause  "  of  policies  is  intended 
to  guard  against  this.  It  has  lately  received  an  unexpected 
interpretation  which  limits  its  application  to  insnrances  ia 
which  the  interests  insured  are  identical,  while  protection 
against  double  payments  is  afforded  by  another  principle, 
namely,  that  each  person  insures  only  his  own  special 
interest  The  utmost  possible  interest  which  M,  N,  and  P 
can  have  in  any  given  property  (Annot  exceed  the  present 
value  of  the  property ;  each  may  recover  what  he  himself 
has  lost  by  its  destruction,  whether  he  be  owner,  or  mort- 
gagee, or  depositary,  bnt  he  deals  separately  with  the  office 
that  insures  him,  without  reference  to  what  other  insurances 
may  have  been  effected  by  other  persons  having  a  different 
kind  of  interest  in  the  same  property.  The  applicatioq, 
however,  of  these  principles  is  often  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  has  scarcely  yet  been  definitely  settled. 

The  adjustment  of  a  loss  when  a  fire  occurs  is  not 
unattended  with  difficulty,  even  where  there  are  no  such 
complications  as  those  just  referred  to.  To  ascertain  the 
quantity,  the  quality,  and  the  value  of  property  injured, 
and  the  degree  of  injury,  is  often  a  work  of  no  little 
anxiety.  Its  destrnction  has  swept  away  the  readiest 
proof  which  could  have  been  given ;  ori  where  partial 
dama(;e  only  has  been  sostained,  it  is  eftea  scaroely  capable 
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of  exact  meaaarement.  The  insored  Is  natnnlly  bonnd  to 
state  and  prove  his  claim ;  and  the  office,  while  exposed 
on  the  one  hand  to  exaggerated  and  even  to  frandolent 
demands,  nay  on  the  other  endeavour  to  exact  from  an 
honest  claimant  details  and  evidence  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  giva  Fortunately  for  both  parties  to 
the  contract,  there  are  strong  motives  on  either  side  tending 
towards  a  reasonable  acynstment.  In  most  cases  the  office 
is  goixied  by  the  advice  of  an  independent  professional 
vainer,  who,  while  attending  to  the  interests  of  his 
employers,  has  a  natural  desire,  even  apart  from  his  in- 
structions, to  conciliate  the  claimant,  and  to^void  landing 
the  company  he  rei>resents  in  tronblesome'  controversies. 
Claims  which  cannot  be  actuated  in  this  way  are  nsnally 
snbmitted  to  arbitration  and  it  is  a  condition  of  most 
policies  that  both  sidfis  must  refer  th«  quantum  of  loss  to 
an  arbiter  or  arbiters.  Few  cUms  find  their  way  into  the 
coorts  of  law,  and  those  only  where  some  principle  is  in- 
volved, or  where  ths  claim  is  thought  to  be  fraudulently 
overstated,  or  where  the  still  more  serious  objection  is 
teken  that  the  fire  has  been  the  wilful  act  of  the  insured. 

Many  troublesome  questions  are  rendered  more  easy  of 
solution  by  the  condition  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
company  to  reinstate  property  rather  than  to  pay  the  value 
of  it  The  insured  has  not  the  option  of  requiring  rein- 
statement In  general  an  office  prefers  to  settle  a  claim 
by  payment  in  cash,  but  an  offer  to  reinstate  may  be  a 
convenient  as  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  reply  to  an  exaggerated 
demand,  and  may  adjust  the  pretensions  of  competing 
claimants  The  insured  is  not  entitled  to  "abandon"  his 
property,  and  the  company  is  not  bound  to  take  on  itself 
tlie  care  or  risk  of  damaged  property ;  it  is  for  the  insured 
to  make  the  most  of  ue  "  salvage,"  and  to  deduct  the 
value  of  it  from  Us  daim,  but  in  practice  it  is  sometimes 
found  desirable  to  relieve  him  of  this  duty. 

A.  part  of  the  insurance  system  which  has  developed  into 
great  magnitude  is  the  practice  of  reinsurance,  So  one 
company,  however  large  its  resources,  deems  it  prudent  to 
Budertake  a  risk  to  an  unlimited  amount  in  oonnexion  with 
any  one  set  of  goods  or  one  locality.  An  office  might 
restrict  its  UabiUties  by  refusing  to  insure  to  a  lai^r 
imouat  than  what  it  pleased  to  run  the  risk  of,  but  the 
convenience  of  the  insured  and  the  interest  of  its  own 
agents,  to  say  nothing  of  other  connderations,  make  it 
difficult  for  any  office  so  to  limit  its  responsibilities.  It 
titerefore  issues  a  policy  for  the  amount  proposed  to  i^  but 
rnnsures  a  part  with  some  other  office  or  offices.  Business 
to  a  very  large  amount  is  exchanged  in  this  way,  and 
there  are  some  offices  which  professedly,  and  some  which 
practically,  live  by  the  preouums  paid  over  to  them  by 
other  offices.  The  principal  British  offices  have  established 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  these  transactbns,  and 
a  court  of  arbitration  for  the  decision  of  8uch.qus«tion8  as 
nay  arise  among  themselves  in  connexion  with  them. 
They  are  often  also  matter  of  special  contract  between 
office  and  officei  The  system  it  of  some  benefit  to  the 
publib  In  the  earlier  periods  of  fire  insurance,  when  a 
large  sum  had  to  be  insured,  a  higher  rate  was  charged ; 
but  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  nUe.  A  man  who  wishes 
now  to  insure  a  large  amount  has  not  only  bo  extra  rate 
to  pay,  but  has  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  arranging  with 
numerous  offices,  or,  if  a  fire  occurs,  of  a4jnsting  lus  loss 
with  numerous  offices.  Be  can  usually,  if  he  pleases, 
obtain  a  policy  from  one  company  for  the  f nil  sum  he  needs 
to  insue,  and  the  company  takes  all  the  trouble  and  risk 
of  distributing  the  liability,  a  distribution  with  which  he 
has  nothing  to  do.  He  may  even  benefit  in  another  way, 
for  when  a  loss  occurs  he  hai  on  ths  whole,  perhaps,  a 
better  ehanoa  of  being  liberally  dealt  with  than  if  he  had 
to  make  a  direct  claim  on  many  offiocB, 


What  has  been  said  hitherto  has  had  reference  chiefly  to 
one  side  of  the  fire  insurance  contract — the  obligations 
undertaken  by  the  company.  The  consideration'  they 
receive  in  return  ia  the  payment  mode  by  the  insured  called 
the  "  premium."  The  prebinm  is  calcuuited  at  so  much  per 
cent  of  ths  sum  insured,  and  IS  usually  paid  ones  a  year, 
at  one  or  other  of  four  qborter  days ;  but  many  insurances 
are  efEected  on  mercantile  property  and  on  ships  for  periods 
less  than  a  year — ten  days,  one,  three,  or  six  months — the 
rate  in  such  a  cose  being  higher  than  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
yearly  rata;  and  insurances  may  be  effected  for  seven  years 
by  a  payment  of  ux  times  the  yearly  rate,  and  for  other 
periooa  at  a  proportionate  discount.  Insurances  effected 
for  a  year,  and  stated  to  be  renewable,  practically  remain 
in  force  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  after  the  expiry  of  the 
year;  that  is,  they  may  be  renewed  by  payment  of  the 
premium  within  these  "  days  of  grace^"  and  if  a  fire  occun 
in  the  meantime  the  company  will  be  liable.  This  will 
not  happen,  however,  if  an  intention  not  to  renew  has  been 
manifested  on  either  side. 

The  rate  of  premium  varies  with  the  supposed  risk, 
and  in  Great  Britain  runs  from  Is.  6d.  per  cent,  yearly, 
the  rate  for  fint-class  dwelling-houses  and  ordinary  private 
furniture,  to  six  or  seven  guineas  per  cent  The  highest 
British  rates  are  what  on  charged  for  some  descriptions  of 
corn-mills  and  sugar  refineries,  and  for  Tnrkey-red  dye- 
works.  Large  classes  of  property  are  insnred  at  the  oi^- 
nary  "hazardous"  rate  of  2s.  6d.,  or  "extrahazardous" 
rate  of  Is.  6d.,  but  certain  descriptions  of  property  are 
specially  and  more  elaborately  rated  Tliia  has  been  done 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  common  agreement  amongst 
the  offices,  and  the  arrangements  are  known  as  the  "  tariff 
syatam,"  which  requires  here  a  few  words  of  ezpknatioa 

We  may  suppose  the  question  to  arise.  What  ought  to 
be  paid  for  insuring  a  cotton-mill,  or  a  flax  or  woollen  mill, 
or  a  weaving  factory,  or  a  wharf  or  warehouse  in  some 
large  dtyt  The  experience  of  any  one  office  scarcely 
affords  adequate  data,  and  a  rate  based  on  the  combined 
experience  of  many  offices  has  a  greater  chance  of  being 
at  once  safe  and  fair.  The  problem,  indeed,  is  a  more 
complicated  one  than  what  has  been  already  said  would 
indicatSL  The  property  to  be  insured  may  consist  of 
sevent  distinct  buildings  and  the  contents  of  them :  one 
building  ma^  be  devoted  to  operations  involving  in  a  high 
degree  the  nak  of  fire ;  in  another  the  processes  carried  on 
may  be  more  simple  and  safe ;  a  third  may  be  used  only 
for  ths  ttorage  of  materials  having  little  tendency  to  bum. 
These  several  buildings  may  be  more  or  less  connected  with 
each  other — ^ander  the  «ame  roof,  under  different  roofs 
but  with  internal  cwnmunicationa,  contiguous  but  with- 
out any  oonmmnieations,  detached  but  still  within  reach 
of  fire.  Of  two  mills  one  may  work  on  fine  materials,  the 
other  on  coarse  j  in  One  the  machinery  may  be  driven 
twice  as  fast  ss  in  ^the  other ;  in  one  the  most  hazardons 
processes  may  be  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  building, 
in  the  other  they  may  be  so  treated*  and  so  guarded  as  to 
involve  the  rest  of  the  property  in  no  peculiar  danger. 
Furly  to  measure  these  various  hazards  it  has  been  found 
necessary  that  the  experience  and  skill  at  the  command  of 
many  companies  shall  be  combined,  and  that  the  rates  shall 
be  the  result  of  oonsnltatiou  and  a  common  nndentanding. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  no  office  will  contribute  its  skill  and 
experience  to  such. a  common  stock  if  the  effect  is  to  be 
that  othsr  offices  may  avail  themselves  of  the  information 
in  order  to  nndenell  it  Consultation  about  rates  and  a 
common  nnderstanding  nscessarily  involve  a  reciprocal 
obligation  to  charge  not  leas  than  the  rates  thus  agreed  on ; 
in  other  words,  a  tariff  of  rates  ia  developed  to  which  each 
office  binds  itself  to  adhere.  The  system  tends  to  restrain 
and  moderate  the  competition  for  bnsinese  which  inevitably 
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and  to  some  extont  properly  exists  among  the  companies, 
and  its  value  to  them  is  manifest.  Bat  it  is  also  of  service 
to  the  insuring  public  At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that 
free  «>mpetition  would  suit  the  public  best,  and  that  a 
combination  among  the  offices  must  tend  to  keep  np  rates, 
and  to  secure  for  ihe  companies  excessive  profits,  but  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a  mistake. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  though  one  often  lost 
sight  of,  that  aU  losses  by  fire  must  ultimately  be  borne  by 
the  public  The  insurance  companies  are  the  machinery 
for  distributing  these  losses,  nothing  more.  If  the  losses 
fell  on  them,  their  funds,  large  as  they  are,  would  speedily 
be  exhaust^,  and  the  service  which  they  render  to  the 
Bublic  would  come  to  an  end.  To  those  who  require 
insurance  against  loss  by  fire  it  must  be  a  manifest  advan- 
tage that  they  should  have  many  sound  and  prosperous 
offices  ready  to  accept  their  business,  and  no  less  able  than 
desiro\is  to  earn  or  to  retain  the  public  favour  by  fair  and 
liberal  conduct,  k  necessary  condition  of  this  state  of 
things  is  that  the  rates  of  premium  paid  fur  insurance 
should  be  remunerative  to  the  offices,  and  the  main  object 
of  the  tariff  system  is  to  secure  such  remunerative  rates. 

This  it  endeavours  to  do  by  two  methods, — by  an 
agreement  as  to  what -rates  are  to  be  charged,  and  by 
affixing  such  a  penalty  to  dangerous  constructions,  sub- 
stances, and  processes  as  to  induce,  if  possible,  a  lessening 
ef  the  danger.  In  other  words,  and  reversing  the  order,  it 
seeks  to  diminish  the  risk  of  fire,  and  to  secure  adequate 
payment  for  what  risk  remains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  benefit  the  public  derive  from  .the  former  of  these, 
in  having  pointed  out  to  them,  not  on  the  authority  of  one 
office,  still  leas  on  hesitating  and  contradictory  authority, 
but  with  all  the  weight  arising  from  the  combined  experi- 
ence of  numerous  companies,  that  this  or  that  methoii  of 
Gonstmction,  this  or  that  combination  of  materials,  this  or 
that  mode  of  conducting  a  manufacturing  pi-ucess,  is 
attended  by  imminent  hazard  of  fire,  and  in  having  the 
lesson  enforced  by  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  offices  are  correct  in  their  estimate  of 
risks,  the  efiect,  and  indeed  the  intention,  of  theiv  rule  is 
mft  so  much  to  put  money  intb  their  own  coffers  as  to 
lessen  the  danger,  and  to  save  themselves  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  owners  of  property  ultimately,  from  the 
consequences  of  preventible  fires. 

These  rules,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  must  have  powerful 
influences  on  trade  and  manufactures.  Many  individual 
warehouses  and  mills  ai«  with  their  contents,  insured  ior 
very  large  sums,  £10,000,  £20,000,  £60,000,  £100,000, 
and  more.  An  additional  charge  of  6a  or  10s.  per  cent, 
in  respect  of  a  supposed  increase  of  risk  may  mean  a 
payment  by  the  owner  of  several  hnndred  pounds  a  year, 
and  may  operate  as  a  complete  veto  on  some  arrangement 
or  some  machine  which  it  might  otherwise  be  desirable  to 
lesort  to.  ,  The  occurrence  of  a  few  severe  fires  in  one 
town,  followed  by  an  increase  of  insurance  rates,  may  have, 
and  indeed  has  had,  the  effect  of  driving  some  branch*  of 
trade  away  to  another  locality,  the  seat  of  greater  caution 
or  better  fortune.  It  is  therefore  obviously  desirable  that 
■o  important  an  influence  should  be  exercised,  not  precari- 
onsly  or  capriciously,  but  according  to  the  combined 
wisdom  and  experience  of  those  associations  which  may  be 
supposed  to  understand  the  subject  best,  and  which  obtain 
their  experience  in  the  way  that  makes  it  perhaps  of  most 
ralue,  by  paying  for  it, 

It  is  equally  for  the  public  benefit  Uiat  rates  of  insur- 
ance should  be  fixed  on  some  common  scale.  Suppose  the 
system  of  unrestricted  competition  to  be  tried,  the  first 
effect  will  be  a  general  and  great  reduction  in  rates.  But 
it  nay  be  said,  "So  much  the  better  for  the  insnred ;  il 
the.  nffiees  can  affurd  this  reduction  of  rat^  it  will  only  be 
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a  fair  result  of  competition ;  if  they  cannot  afford  it,  they 
will  be  the  losers,  but  the  public  will  gain ;  will  the  effect 
not  be  simply  to  reduce  the  rates  to  the  paying  point,  and 
no  further  1 "  This  would  be  all  very  well  if  the  paying 
point  could  be  absolutely  ascertained  or  determmed  in  any 
way  beforehand,  but  the  rate  comes  first  and  the  losses 
come  afterwards.  In  other  bnainesses  prices  are  based  on 
some  certainty  as  to  the  coat  of  production,  but  in  selling 
fire  insurance  the  cost  is  not  known  till  after  it  has  been 
sold.  In  a  free  competition  it  is  the  sanguine  man's  views 
which  regulate  the  market  price,  and  the  rates  therefore 
cease  to  be  remunerative.  The  consequences  are  that  some 
offices  disappear  altogether,  others  take  fright  in  time  to 
avoid  ruin,  though  not  to  escape  serious  loss,  persons  who 
might  establish  new  offices  are  deterred  from  doing  so,  the 
business  gets  the  character  of  being  a  highly  speculative 
and  hasardous  one,  requiring  extravagant  profits  to  induce 
men  to  carry  it  on  at  all,  and  the  public  have  to  bear  the 
cost  Unrestricted  competition  therefore  is  not  for  their 
advantage 

The  combination  we  are  considering  has  another  ben»- 
ficial  effect;  it  serves  to  distribute  ^e  burden  of  losses 
fairly.  If  it  is  a  just  thing  that  cotton-spinners  should 
bear  all  the  losses  that  arise  in  cotton-mills,  and  not  leave 
them  to  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  private  dwelling-houses, 
or  vice  vena,  it  is  well  that  the  loss  by  each  class  of  risks 
should  be  measured  fairly.  But,  while  the  experience  of 
any  one  office,  taken  by  itself,  famishes  a  very  imperfect 
criterion,  each  contributes  its  quota  uf  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  common  stock,  and  the  public  get  the 
benefit  both  of  broad  and  trustworthy  data  and  of  that 
peciUiar  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  different 
class  of  property  or  process  which  the  conductors  of  one 
company  or  another  are  sure  to  possess. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  question  that  no 
association  of  the  kind  will  ever  hold  together  a  large  body 
of  independent  societies,  except  under  the  pressure  of  some 
necessity.  No  conventional  or  excessive  rates  can  be 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  member  of  the 
union  is  sure  to  perceive  that  popularity  and  profit  may 
be  gained  by  introducing  a  lower  rate,  if  a  lower  rata  is 
manifestly  sufficient,  or  a  new  company  starts  into  exist- 
ence to  remedy  the  grievance.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  directors  and  shareholders  who  control  the 
offices  are  likewise  insurers,  quick  to  raise  the  question  of 
how  far  the  rates  they  have  to  pay  as  individuals  are 
justified  by  the  risks  run ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
these  rates  are  a  true  measure  of  the  risk,  offices  are  soon 
constrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  or  by  self-interest  or  by 
pressure  from  without  to  mitigate  them.  In  short,  the 
association  is  a  union  bound  together  by  necessity  and 
tempered  by  competition. 

Adequately  to  measure  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire  demands 
not  merely  reference  to  an  extended  experience  but  a 
watchful  regard  to  current  changes.  While  the  profits  of 
fire  insurance  business  fluctuate  considerably  from  year  to 
year,  and  seem  even  to  follow  cycles  of  elevation  and 
depression,  the  tendency  on  the  whole  appear^  to  be 
towards  a  growth  of  nsk,  although  excessive  competition 
among  offices  prevents  the  rates  from  rising  in  proportion. 
Among  the  causes  are  the  prodigious  increase  in  the  use  of 
lucifer  matches ;  the  introduction  into  commerce  of  such 
articles  as  jute  and  esparto  grass  and  mineral  oils,  which 
are  either  highly  inflammable,  or  have  by  themselves,  or  in 
combination  with  other  substances,  a  tendency  to  generate 
combustion ;  \h6  great  speed  of  machinery ;  and  Che  vast 
accumulation  of  property  exposed  to  the  risk  of  one  con- 
flagration, owing  to  the  larger  size  of  mills  and  warehouses 
and  their  concentration  in  particular  localities.  Hie  very 
development  of  the  insurance  system   may  oooduee  to 
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heightta  the  risk  by  Iwwailfng  tlis  motms  to  caNfulneai. 
It  is  difficult  to  fonn  mi  eatuoste  of  the  average  lats  of 
premium  paid  for  property  in  Aa  United  Kingdom,  bat 
it  is  probably  not  raaek  above  or  beloir  iK  or  "S  tier 
eeut  yearly. 

When,  insunuica  companies  were  fuvt  eatablished,  ana 
for  a  loug  time  afterwards,  tbey  undertook  not  only  to 
reimburse  tbe  insured  for  losses,  bat  to  extingaiah  fires. 
In  one  of  the  eadieat  proepectnsee  pot  forth  (in  16Si), 
there  is  the  promise  that  "  watermen  and  other  labooreis 
are  to  be  employed  at  the  charge  of  the  nodertaken  to 
assist  at  the  onenching  of  fixes."  A  writer  in  1690, 
describing  the  lugenlons  and  nsefnl  invention  of  a  fire 
iosoiance  office,  soys,  "They  have  a  great  many  servaots 
in  livety  with  badges,  who  are  watermen,  and-other  lusty 
persons  dwelling  in  several  parts  of  the  city;  who  are 
always  to  be  ready  wlien  any  soddeaiires  ha^ien,  which 
they  are  very  laboriooa  in  and  dexteroas  at  qnsocliing  "; 
and  De  Foe,  in  an  essay  pablisbadin  U^,  lefeis  to  the 
same  sat^ect,  Inl708  when  the  Son  Fire  Office  was  first 
projected,  it  was  proposed  that  all  persons  insnred'with  it 
should  have  a  mark  repreeentine  the  son  nailed  np  against 
their  houses,  that  the  men  whom  it  employed,  io-extingaith 
fires  and  save  properly  might  direct  tneir  eSbrts  specially 
for  tlie  benefit  of  tlia  hooseajio  distingnished,  liario^  of 
this  sort  were  afterwards  generally  ad(^>ted  by  tiie  offices, 
Slid  lue  often  to  be-  seen  evenoa  the  present  day,  thongh 
they  no  longer  serve  their  original  paipoee.  For  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  the  msniaDo^  offices  raovided 
and  kept  up  fire-engines-  at  their  own  expense,  not  only  in 
London  bat  in  many  provincial  towns,  where  jbedntfrtly 
DO  other  means  of  extimgiusliing  fires  were  available,  Ju 
first  each  office  providedita  owii  engine,  and  mn^h  xivalry 
prevailed  among  the  several  brigades]  bnt  in  JiOnoon 
ultimately  the  offices  combined  to  Bopport  ixi,  ooquAon  a 
very  effectivB  and  veiy  costly  fire  brigade.  This  ariange- 
meut,  however,  came  to  be  resarded  as  o(:{}ectionabU  from 
poblio  points  of  view,  to  it  had  long  been  distastefnl  to 
the  offices  themselves:  aod.  in  18C6  the  offices  handed 
over  their  wtu^e  establishment  to  the  Metropolitan  Botud 
of  Works,  by  wiiom.  it  has  beeil  greatly  enlarited  aod 
extended,  the  cost  being  providBd  for  paitfy  by 
tion  from  the  offices,  parti?  oat  of  the  Oonsolidated  Fund, 
■ndpartty  bythe  rates. 

The  views  of  the  insurance  offices  <«  thia  aahiiect  have 
undeigone  a  material  change,  and  thsy  have  ceased  to 
regard  it  as  anr  part  of  theu  dnty  to  extingaiah  fires,  or 
to  bear  the  cost  of  extingniahing  them.  That  onght  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  poblic  throngh  mnnicipal  or  other  local 
authorities,  and  it  U  onderstood  that  the  law  regards  it  as 
their  duty  to  do  sa  Parliament  is  always  ready  to  confer 
the  necessary  power  of  assessment ;  but  there  is  a  dispoai- 
tion  on  the  part  of  mnnicipal  bodies  to  exact  from  the 
iasaranoe  offiixs,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  much  of  the 
expense  as  they  can.  Considerable  contribntiona  are  in 
this  way  levied  in  Jiiverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
other  towns,  bat  the  system  is  eminently  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  public.  Whatever  the  offices  are  compelled  to 
pay  forms  *  portion  of  their  general  expenditure,  which 
they  mnat  recover  from  the  public,  at  least  the  insniing 
part  of  it)  in  the  form  of  premioma.  The  amount  would 
be  mote  eqoitably  levied  l^  means  of  a  general  assessment, 
and  wonld  be  more  likely  to  be  advantageously  expended. 
The-boaneas  of  firs  insurance  is  to  meet  the  losses  which 
happen  by  fire,  not  to  prevent  them ;  if  losses  are  heavy, 
the  rates  of  premium  moat  follow ;  if  by  care  and  weU- 
organixed  appliances  losses  are  diminished,  the  competition 
among  the  offices  will  inevitably  redaca  the  tatea  of 
premium.  In  other  words,  if  the  publio  themaelvea  bear 
A*  east  of  these  appliances,  they  obtain  the  benefit  of  it 


m  a  reoncea  coet  of  insurance ;  if  they  ttauofer  the  burden 
to  the  offices,  they  have  in  the  end  to  beitr  it  themiielvee  in 
the  form  of  increased  insnrance  rates.  If  there  were,  as 
there  ou^  to  be,  an  efficient  fire  brigade  in  every  town 
and  village,  it  is  obvious  that  the  insuraoce  officed  cdold 
neither  bear  the  cost  nor  undertake  the  care  of  them,  and 
the  best  arrangement  wonld  be  that  they  should  be  wholly 
under  local  management  and  wholly  at  local  expense. 

But,  while  it  is  the  business  of  the  public  authorities  to 
eztin(piiBh  fires,  the  insurance  offices  regard  it  as  within 
theirprovinoe  to  promote  in  other  ways  the  safety  of  the 
property  endangered,  aod  accordingly  in  Ixmdon,  Liver, 
pool,  Guaagow,  ind  other  dties  thcnr  have  established  at 
their  own  expense  salvage  corps,  which  act  in  alliance  with 
the  fire  brigades,  bat  wnoee  n>ectal  dnty  it  is,  not  so  much 
to  quench  a  fiie,  as  to  diminlBh  as  far  as  they  can  the 
damage  vrfaich  may  be  occasioned  to  the  property  whether 
hy  the  fire  or  by  the  water  used  to  «Ttin^i»>i  it. 

m  only  remajna  to  add,  withWerence  to  fiire  insuisnce  in 
the  United  Kinmlom,  that  |publin«ttentioa  has  from  time  to 
time  been  directed  to  the  Seiions  qnestion  of  how  far  the 
crime  of  arson  may  be  rMjardedaa  a-cpnsequence  of  the  in- 
saranoe  system,  and  wfaaTcan  b»don»4o  parent  it.  13iere 
can  be  no  doobt  that  wiUnl  nre-falsing,  with  a  view  to  de- 
franil  inaorance  offioea,  la  not  only  a  very  common  offence^ 
bat  is  probabtv  on  the  Increaae,  In  1867  the  subject  waa 
inquired  into  by  a  committee  of  ^  House  of  Commons, 
and  evidence  waa  submitted  to  show  that  between  1853 
and  1866  the  proportion  of  fires  which  were  suspicious, 
doubtful,  and  nnaooonntod  for  ha<i  gradually  increased 
from  &ii  to  62^  per  oent,  wlule  wdl-informed  persons 
testified  that  the  nunbar  of  fins  in  insured  property  is 
greater  in  proportion  Hian  in  uninsured.  There  is  a 
general  agreement  that  in  the  Inteiests  of  the  public  the 
origin  of  all  fires  should  be  made  ^  suoiect  of  organized 
inquiry,  bot  there  ia  a  diffetenceot  opiidon  as  to  the  proper 
machinery  and  as  to  tha  incidence  oi  the  expense.  Of 
BTisthg  functionariea  the  coroner  in  England  and  the 
procurator-fiscal  in  BooiUnd  seem  the  natural  peraons  to 
conduct  the  needful  investigations,  bnt  in  neither  case  is 
the  aobject  free  from  difficnltiesi  which  in  England  are 
Mihawed  by  the  want  of  a  publio  prosecutor.  Several 
■Uempts  have  been  made  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  but 
hitheno  without  success,  nor  b  the  publio  feeling  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  ghre  the  reqalred  impulse,  Other  crimes 
than  arson^hruat  themaelvea  on  publio  notice^  and  all  men 
see  tbe  necessity  for  inquiry  and  detection.  This  crime, 
when  successful,  too  often  destroys,  not  merely  the  evidence 
which  would  go  to  prove  it,  bot  the  very  cironmatances 
which  would  indicate  that  a  crime  ban  been  committed. 
Tha  immediate  sufEerer,  tooy  is  probably  some  wealthy 
insurance  company,  whoae  case  naturally  excite:]  little 
sympathy;  it  is  seldom  prudent  and  sometimes  scarcely 
safe  for  the  snfiTerer  to  insist  on  exceptional  inquiries,  and 
there  is  a  general  disposition  rather  to  put  up  with  a  loss 
than  to  raise  disagreeable  questions  likely  to  lead  to 
nothing.  Bat,  as  the  honest  portion  of  the  community 
pay  for  all  diahonest  daima,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  due 
inqoiiy  into  the  causes  of  fires  will  some  day  come  to  be 
regarded  aa  a  matter  of  grave  public  interest. 

The  general  principles  and  practice  of  fire  insurance  are^ 
in  their  main  leatmes,  the  same  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  Uidted  States  the  business  has  been  porsued 
with  oharacteristic  energy,  and  with  some  peculiaritiea  of  law 
and  practice.  Aa  abready  stated,  the  earliaat  American  firs 
inanrance  company  waa  organiced  in  1762,  and  its  policiet 
daring  the  fint  year  covered  a  snm  of  $108,360  at  an 
mreta^  rate  of  1-17  per  cent  At  the  present  time  there 
are  within  the  State  of  Sow  York  alone  upwards  of  eighty 
fire  office*^  having  aaaeta  amonnting  to  about  54  milUona 
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r>t  dollars,  and  in  the  Insuranet  Tear-Boci  for  1880  there 
ia  a  liat  giveQ  of  aboot  fonr  hundred  different  natire  offices 
in  the  varioiu  States,  but  this  does  not  include  a  large 
number  of  local  offices  of  small  dimensions,  mostly  estab- 
lished on  the  mutual  principlei  The  number  of  fire  insur- 
ance offices  in  the  United  States  ia  probably  about  nintf 
Ima'dred.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  have  a  merely 
nominal  existence,  but  on  tlie  other  hand  important  foreign 
offices — British,  French,  Oermon,  Swiss,  and  Canadian — 
transact  business  in  the  States. 

If  sixty  offices  suffice  to  transact  the  iosaranee  bnuneas 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  great  deal  of  foreign  business 
besides,  the  existence  of  more  than  fonr  hundred  offices  in 
the  States  indicates  of  itself  that  a  large  number  of  them 
roust  have  very  limited  resonrces,  quite  unfit  to  cope  with 
the  disastrous  fires  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  rapidly 
developed  cities  of  America.  The  failure  of  ad  insurance 
office  is  therefore  a  more  familiar  event  than  in  England,  and 
it  is  this  perhaps  partly  which  has  led  to  a  system  of  Oovem- 
ment  superviaion  intended  to  guard  the  public  against  snch 
misfortunes.  Each  State  of  the  Union  has  its  own  regula- 
tions about  insurance  companies,  its  insurance  department, 
its  insnrance  commissioner,  superintendent,  or  auditor,  its 
system  of  accounts  and  checks  and  public  notices,  its  fees, 
taxes,  and  requirements  as  to  deposits.  The  trouble  and 
expense  to  which  offices  are  thus  vxposed,  especially  where 
they  do  business  in  many  States,  is  very  great  indeed, 
while  the  resulting  benefits  are  problematical  All  at- 
tempts of  this  sort  are  attended  with  these  disadrantages, 
that  they  interfere  ii^'uriously  with-  honest  and  well- 
conducted  companies,  and  afford  but  a  feebls  protection 
against  those  of  a  different  class ;  that  they  involve  the 
Government  in  the  odium  of  failures  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  their  duty  to  prevent ;  that  they  lessen  the  sense  of 
responsibility  among  those  who  control  the  offices,  and  the 
spirit  of  prudence  and  watchfulness  among  the  public ;  and 
that  they  place  in  the  hands  of  public  officials  a  power  and 
inflaence  which  are  apt  to  be  abused,  and  are  always  open 
to  suspicion.  More  to  be  admired  and  imitated  are  the 
State  regulations  in  America  with  respect  to  building 
operations,  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  the  inquiring 
into  their  origia  The  business  of  an  insurance  agent  in 
America  is  more  recognized  than  in  England  as  a  distinct 
profession,  and  the  agent  is  entrusted  with  greater  powers. 
More  has  been  done' to  facilitate  the  workin;;  of  insuntnce 
by  the  surveying  and  mapping  of  large  cities,  and  there 
has  been  a  greater  development , of  periodical  literature 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

Since  1866  a  national  board  of  fire  nnderwriteis  of  the 
United  States  has  existed,  and  has  proved  of  great  service 
to  the  insnrance  offices  and  to  the  public  At  the  present 
time  it  is  unfortunately  suffering  from  disorganization,  and 
there  has  been  a  consequsnt  "  shrinkage  "  of  rates.  Il  ap- 
peara  from  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  the  fire 
department  in  the  State  of  New  7ork  that  in  the  year 
1879  the  snnu  insured  in  the  United  States  by  the  com- 
panies reporting  to  him  amounted  to  6767  millipns  of 
dollars,  and  the  relative  premiums  to  nearly  61  millions 
of  dollars,  so  that  the  average  rate  of  premium  was  0  per 
cent,  or  90  cents  for  each  hundred  dollan  insured.  Four- 
teen British  fire  offices  doing  basinaM  in  the  States  ncalved 
in  the  year  1879  premiums  to  thb  amount  ot  11  millions 
of  dollars,  and  paid  losses  of  7  millions.  Their  losses  that 
year  were  63  per  cent  of  their  premium,  and  their  expentea 
in  America  31  per  cent 

In  Canada  twenty-seven  companies — Canadian,  British, 
and  American — made  returns,  which  showed  that  in  1879 
they  had  insured  in  Canada,  including  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, sums  altaounting  to  S8S  millioiia  of  dollars.  In 
the  eleven  yean  ending  in  1679,  the  premiomi  xeeeived 


bad  «i«nnntl/l  to  nearly  33  millioni  of  dollais,  and'  the 
losses  to  27}^  millions,  and  the  ratio  of  loss  had  been  84-16 
per  cent  This  included  the  loss  arising  from  the  great 
fire  at  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  in  June  1877,  which 
cost  the  insurance  offices  6|  millions  of  dollars. 

In  France  there  were  at  a  recent  date  thirty-two  pro- 
prietary and  about  twenty  mutual  fire  insurance  offices. 
Of  the  thirty-two  offices  founded  on  capital  three  are  pro- 
vincial offices,  and  the  othen  are  established  in  FarisL 
Two  confine  themselves  to  reinsurance.  From  the  returns 
made  by  twenty-three  of  these  offices,  including  all  the 
more  important,  it  appean  that  in  1879  their  income  from 
premiums  was  about  92  millions  of  francs,  and  their  losses 
47  millions  The  average  loss  during  eleven  yean  was 
60  per  cent  of  the  pwminmiL  Many  of  the  French 
offices  have  been  extremely  suoceAsfuI ;  and  recently  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  increase  of  new  offices  in  that 
country. 

The  lunraiM  Cydapmdia  of  Ur  Cotiieliiis  Vslfonl,  a  work  now 
in  prograM^  and  of  nroai^oD*  iBdastrjr  vid  eompletenaH^  is  thabett 
and  klmoat  the  only  aruUblo  litenii7  tnthority  vhiivh  ooveis  the 
whole  subject  of  thu  article.  The  Lav  cf  Fin  Inmranee,  ij  Ur. 
C  J.  Bmyon,  i*  «1m  of  value.  (J.  H.  WC) 

IT.  Lin  Inbitbamce. 

The  system  of  life  inaunnce  embraces  a  variety  of  eon- 
tracts  by  which  the  insuran  engage  to  pay  capital  sums 
on  the  decease  of  oolicyholden  or  nominees,  in  considerati6n 
of  other  sums  received  during  their  lifetime.  These  contracts 
may  be  divided  into  two  datses, — (1)  those  in  winch  the 
sum  insured  is  certain  to  become  payable,  provided  only  the 
insurance  is  duly  kept  in  force,  and  (2)  thoee  which  are  of 
a  temporary  or  contingent  character,  so  that  the  sum  in- 
sured may  or  may  not  become  payable  according  to  ciienm- 
stancea. 

To  the  first  of  those  classes  belong  the  great  bulk  of  the 
transactions  of  life  insnrance  offices,  namely '. — 

1.  WioU-Ttrat  AMturanea  on  SingU  Xt'wt.— These  are 
simply  onntracts  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  office  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  (with  or  without  "  bonus  additions,"  as  the 
case  may  be)  on  the  death  of  the  person  named  in  the 
policy,  whenever  that  may  occur.  The  premium,  or  con- 
sideration for  the  insnrsnce,  is  in  most  cases  an  annual 
sum  payable  during  the  whole  conttnuance  of  the  policy. 
It  may,  however,  be  arranged  in  varions  other  ways, — as, 
for  example,  by  a  single  payment  at  the  commencement  of 
the  transaction ;  or  by  a  limited  number  of  contributions, 
each  larger  in  amount  than  the  annual  premium  for  the 
whole  of  life ;  or  by  payment  of  a  modified  rate  during  a 
limited  period  and  a  correspondingly  higher  rate  thereafter. 
Insurances  for  the  whole  term  of  life  are  more  common 
than  any  other  kind. 

3.  XndoumttU-Auurancet, — ^Next  to  insurances  for  the 
whole  term  of  life,  these  constitute  the  most  numerous  class 
of  insnrances  on  single  lifes.  The  sum  insured  is  payable 
to  the  petaon  named  in  the  policy,  if  he  should  survive  a 
certain  period  or  attain  a  specified  age^  orto  his  represen- 
tatives at  his  death,  if  that  should  occur  before  the  time 
has  expired. 

3.  Inninuieei  on  Jomi  Liwa. — In  these  transactions  twu 
or  more  lives  are  included  in  the  policy,  ahd  the  snm  in- 
sured is  payable  when  either  or  any  one  of  them  fails. 

4.  Lmgat'JMt  Intvranea,  or  Itmmnteu  o»  Latt  Star- 
tiwor. — These  also  are  eflotled  on  two  or  more  live^'bnt, 
instead  of  falling  in  by  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  parties^ 
they  do  not  mature  until  both  or  all  are  dead. 

The  second  claas  of  insunncee  described  above  consists 
principally  of  two  kinds : — 

1.  Temiporary  or  Shunrt-Ptnod  Imwrwutt, — ^Tliese  *H 
effeeted  for  limited  Barioda  to  cover  ipecial  eontingraeies, 
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fhs  mm  ionind  beeoming  pfcyable  only  if  death  abould 
oocur  wittuQ  the  tims  specified'  ia  the  policy.  Such 
insiiT^zioee  may  be  effected  on  aingle  lives  or  oa  two  or 
more  Utm^  and  (in  the  latter  case)  may  be  payable  either 
if  one  life  or  all  the  lires  shonld  fail  within  the  period,  or 
only  if  one  life  should  fail  before  another,  as  in  the  case  to 
be  next  meBtion*d. 

8.  SuimvoiMp  Inturaneet,  or  Itunranen  on  om  Lift 

agaaut  Anetier. — In  these  the  snm  insured  is  payable  at 

I      the  deeUi  of  A  if  that  should  happen  in  the  lifetime  of  B, 

bat  not  otherwise.    Should  B  pradeceaae  A,  the  transaction 

falls  to  tba  ground. 

Beaidas  tbeae  there  are  transactions  of  other  kinds  dealt 
in  by  life  insurance  o£Sees^-such  ta  deferred  insurances, 
■hen  the  risk  doe*  not  commence  until  the  expiry  of  an 
•signed  period ;  deferred  and  snrviTotship  annuities ; 
nMuanna  against  issue,  for  the  benefit  of  expectant  heirs ; . 
tad  the  like,  ^le  system  is  indeed  adapted  to  nearly 
amy  eontingracy  of  s  peenniary  nature  connected  with 
hnaunlifflk 

It  may  be  observed  that)  while  life  insnnnce  has  much 
in  common  with  fin  and  marine  insurance^  then  are  some 
"g*"*™!  differences  between-  it  and  them.  The  insurance 
of  honses  and  goods  against  fire^  or  of  ships  and  merchandise 
cgainst  the  CMualtiee  of  the  sea,  is  a  oontiset  of  indenmity 
tgainst  loas»  and  in  like  manner  an  insurance  on  human  life 
cay  be  regarded  as  indemnifying  a  man's  family  or  his 
crsditoia  or  othen  interested  aminst  the  loss  'of  future 
income  by  his  premature  death.  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
take  the  value  of  sudi  income  into  account,  nor  does  it 
relate  to  any  intrinsic  value  of  the  nltftet  of  the  insurance 
— the  life  of  the  insured  party.  Again,  in  fire  and  marine 
iasunnce  loss  may  be  either  total  or  partial  In  life 
snsntaace  thq  event  insured  against  cannot  take  place  in 
uy  limited  degree^  and  then  is  thna  no  partial  loss.  And 
again  (in  the  first  and  larger  of  the  two  dassea  into  which 
fife  insurances  are  divided)  the  event  is  certain  to  occur, 
tad  the  time  of  its  happening  ia  the  only  contingent 
(lemeat  In  the  other  kinds  of  insurance  the  events  are 
wholly  of  a  contingent  character. 

nia'idea  of  distinguishing  in-  terms  between  contracts 
vhieh  differ  so  widely  in  realify  appears  to  have  early 
nggeated  itselL  Mr  Sabbage  in  his  Oomparaiivi  View 
tf  tki  soriMi*  IiutUutioiu  for  th*  Atnranee  of  JAiutt, 
pobliahed  in  1836,  says — "The  tenet  inmrxmet  and 
axnraxet  have  been  used  indiscriminately  for  contracts 
rdatirs  to  life,  fire, -and  shipping,  As  cnstom  has  rather 
more  freqiiently  employed  the  latter  term  for  those  relative 
to  life,  I  have  in  this  volume  entirely  restricted  the  word 
omraiiM  to  that  sensei  If  this  distinction  be  admitted, 
oMaroiiM  win  signify  a  eoutiact  dependent  on  the  duration 
of  life^  which  must  either  happen  or  fail,  and  ttuarancd  will 
■eaa  a  contract  relating  to  any  other  uncertain  evetat,  which 
nay  partly  happen  or  partly  fail ,  Thus,  in  adjusting  the 
pdoe  for  insurance  on  houses  and  ships,  regard  is  always  had 
to  the  chance  of  salvage  arising  from  partial  destruction." 

The  distinction  propoaed  by  If  r  BaUwge  has  not  idways 
been  obeerved.  wsa»  writen  appear  to  prefer  the  term 
•snranef  «)-ere  life  is  concerned  as  well  as  in  bther  eases ; 
soma  eonttnne  to  use  the  terms  indiscriminately;  while 
other  recent  writen  have  sought  to  establish  distinctions  of 
a  noivd  dianeter  between  them.  One  of  these  is  that  a 
penonaMMm  hia  life,  his  honse^  or  his  ships,  and  the  office 
imww  to  him  in  eadt  of  theee  eases  a  sum  of  money  pay- 
able jn  ceaiBitt  centingendes.  Another  is  that  onttroiiM 
isxiieewila  the  princii'e  and  twNniiMv  tiie  practice.  Of 
mw  two  snggMtions  we  pefer  the  former ;  but,  as  the 
tBors  eoBTsntianal  ^Ust!nction  of  Mr  Babbaee  is  still  very 
*idaiy  recognised,  we  shall  adlien  fo  it  t^^ronghout  the 
'  wnaindar  of  this  article. 


Caleulalion  of  Premiunu. — The  general  prindi^ee  of  life 
contingency  calculations  an  explained  in  the  aitide 
Annuitibs,  and  it  is  then  shown  that  such  calculations 
an  made  by  means  of  mortality  taUea^  which  exhibit  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  out  of  a  given  number  bom  or 
living  at  a  particular  age  live  to  attain  successive  hij^ 
ages,  and  the  nomben  of  those  who  die  in  the  intervala. 
A  full  account  of  the  numerous  tables  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  framed  from  time  to  time  does  not  fall  within 
[he  scope  of  the  present  article,  but,  before  passing  on  to 
show  the  application  of  mortality  tables  in  the  various 
calculations  nlatlng  to  assurances  upon  lives,  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  those  tables  which  have  been  chiefly 
employed  by  assurance  officesL 

Passing  ovel:  the  earlier  tables  of  Halley,  De  Parcieu^ 
and  others,  which  for  all  purposes  of  calcnlatiou  have  long 
been  obsoletey— and  which,  however  innch  they  contributed 
in  their  day  to  the  development  of  assurance,  possess  now 
oolyanhistoricalinterest, — we  pausefirstat  thel^rthampton 
Table.  This  was  constructed  by  Dr  Thomas  Price  from  the 
registers  kept  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  -Northampton,  for 
the  forty-six  years  1736  to  1780.  Owing  to  certain  faults 
in  its  construction,  the  table  gives  the  chances  of  death 
too  higb  at  the  younger  ages,  and  consequently  require* 
large  premiums  for  assurances;  while  at  the  mon  ad- 
vanced ages  the  chances  of  death  are  disproportionately 
low.  For  a  long  time,  however,  this  table  .occupied  the 
foremost  place  as  a  basis  for  life  contingency  calculations  c{ 
an  kinds,  and  even  after  the  introduction  of  other  tables, 
which  are  now  recognised  as  mon  accurate,  it  contibued 
to  receive  a  large  sbare  of  popularity.  The  rates  of  many 
assurance  offices  of  high  standing  were  calculated  from  i^ 
and  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  it  remained  in  -use 
by  not  a  few  of  thepi. 

The  Cariitle  Table  was  constructed  by  Ur  Joshua  Milne 
from  materials  fumiihed  by  the  labours  of  Dr  John 
Heysham.  These  materials  comprised  two  enumerations 
of  the  population  of  the  parishes  of  St  Maty  and  St  Cuth- 
bert,  Carlisle,  in  1780  and  1787  (the  numben  in  the  former 
year  having  been  7677  and  in  the  latter  8677),  and  the 
abridged  bills  of  mortality  of  those  two  parishes  for  the 
nine  years  1779  to  1787,  during  which  period  the  total 
number  of  deaths  was  1840.  These  were  very  limited  data 
upon  which  to  f^nnd  a  mortality  table,  but  thqy  were 
manipulated  with  great  care  and  fidelity.  The  dose 
agreement  of  the  (^lisle  Table  with  other  observations, 
and  espedally  its  agreement  in  a  general  senae  with  the 
experience  of  assurance  companies,  won  for  it  a  large  degree 
of  favour.  \  Ko  other  mortality  table  haa  been  so  extensively 
employed  in  the  construction  of  auxiliary  tables  of  all  kinds 
for  computing  the  valuea  of  benefits  depending  upon 
human  life.  Beeides  those  furnished  by  Mr  Milne^ 
elaborate  and  useful  tables  based  upon  the  Carlisle  data 
have  been  constructed  by  David  Jones,  W.  T.  Thomson, 
Chisholm,  Sang,  and  others.  The  graduation  of  the  Car- 
lisle Table  ii^  .however,  very  faulty,  and  anomalous  results 
appear  in  the  death-rates  at  certain  ages. 

The  mortality  experience  of  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Sodety,  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  system  of  assurance^ 
has  formed  the  basis  of  several  tables.  Of  these  two  in 
particular  have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
assurance  companies.  The  fint  was  a  table  constructed  by 
Mr  Griffith  Davies  and  published  by  him  in  18SS.  It 
was  deduced  from  accounts  given  by  Mr  Yf.  Morgan,  the 
actuary  of  the  sodety,  of  the  ratio  which  the  death-rates 
among  the  mamben  bore  to  those  indicated  by  certain 
well-known  tables  st  different  ages.  The  other  table 
vras  constructed  by  Mr  Arthur  Morgan  from  the  statistic! 
of  membership  of  the  sode^  from  its  commenoeqent  in 
1762  down  to  1829.     This  teble  waa  published  in  1834. 

JUL  —  aa 
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'  Shortly  afterwards  a  deaire  began  to  be  pretty  generally 
felt  for  a  table  of  observatloDe  more  extended  than  tlie 
•tatistics  of  any  single  office  coald  supply,  and  accordingly 
a  morement  was  set  on  foot  in  1838  by  a  nnmber  of 
actnaries  and  others  for  collecting  tbe  experience  of 
▼arioos  offices  "  to  afford  tbe  means  of  determining  the  law 
of  mortality  wbicb  prevails  among  assured  lives."  Seven- 
teen offices  agreed  to  qontribute  ueir  statistic8,-wliich  were 
found  to  embrace  in  all  83,906  policies,  of  which  41,877 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  giving  in  the  returns; 
25,217  had  been  «  discontinued  ";  and  13,781  had  fallen 
by  the  death  of  the  persons  assured.  The  results  of  the 
inquiry  were  in  due  time  published,  and  upon  them  was 
founded  a  mortality  table  Imown  as  the  Seventeen  Offices' 
Experience  Table,  which  came  to  be  nsed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  aasuiancs  companies.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
table  is  that  it  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  offices 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  polieitM  which  existed  and 
became  claims,  and  not  the  number  of  penont  who  were 
assured  and  died.  There  having  been  in  many  cases  two 
or  more  policies  iasoed  on  one  life,  the  reanlis  are  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  those  which  would  have  been 
obtained  had  each  life  been  reckoned  only  onc&  The 
general  agreement  of  the  results  with  those  derived  from 
other  data  referring  to  persons,  and  not  to  policies,  seems  to 
show,  however,  that  the  peculiarity  referred  to  does  not 
materially  affect  the  accuracy 'of  the  table  as  on  exponent 
of  the  vaJua  of  assured  life. 

Three  Engliaji  Life  Tables  have  been  cbnstmeted  by  Dr 
'^illtam  Farr  from  the  official  records  of  the  registrar- 

r«cal  for  Englani^  and  Walea  The  first,  cnntained 
the  Fifth  Report  qf  th»  JUgidrar-Gentnd  (1843),  was 
founded  on  the  census  returns  of  1841,  and  the  deaths 
recorded  in  that  year.  The  second  table,  contained  in  the 
Jtegittrar-Otneratt  Tredfih  Report,  was'  based  on  the 
same  census  and  .the  deaths  of  the  seven  years  1838  to 
1811.  The  third  table  had  a  much  wider  baisis  than  either 
of  tbe  others.  It  embraced  the  census  returns  of  1811 
and  18S1  and  the  deaths  of  seventeen  years  (1838-1854). 
This  table,  with  an  extensive  series  of  monetary  and  other 
tables  deduced  from  it,  was  published  as  a  separate  work 
in  1864. 

The  next  set  of  tables  demtnda  more'  special  notice* 
in  an  article  like  the  present,  as  being  the  most  important 
collsction  of  observations  yet  made  in  i«gard  to  the  mor- 
tality of  assured  lives.  "Iteaily  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hnviiig  elapsed  since  the  period  to  which  the  combined 
experience  of  seventeen  life  assurance  offices  was  collected, 
it  began  to  be  felt  amongst  actuaries  and  the  managers  of 
companies  that  a  large  mass  of  valuable  matoriab  had 
accumulated  which,  if  combined,  would  tond  to  throw 
further  light  on  the  law  of  mortality  amongst  assured  lives, 
and  on  ouier  points  affecting  the  interest  and  prosperity  of 
assurance  companies."  Ajcoordingly  steps  were  taken  by 
tbe  council  of^  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  in  co-operation 
with  committees  of  the  Association  of  Managers  of  Scottish 
Life  Assurance  Offices  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Actuaries  in 
Scotland,  "  to  collect  and  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
experience  of  the  life  assurance  companies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  present  time."  This  movement  was  begun 
in  1862,  and  in  1869  the  results  of  the  inquiry  were  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  conteming  282  pages  of  tabular  matter, 
with  a  preface  (fronuwhich  the  above  quotations  are  taken) 
by  Mr  Samuel  Brown,  then  president  of  the  Institute  <k 
Actnaries,  The  preface  detafls  the  processes  employed  in 
eoUecting  and  arranging  the  statistics,  and  indicates  the 
more  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
/  The  experience  collected  on  this  occanon  embraced  the 
fetnms  of  twenty  offices — ten  English  and  ton  Scotch — ^the 
total  number  of  lives  assured  being   160,426,  of  whom 


LUirA 

26,721  had  died,  45,376  had  discontinoecl  their  policies, 
and  88,329  remained  on  the  bopks  of  the  serecal  offices  «t 
3l8t  December  1863,  the  date  to  which,  as  a  nils^  the 
observations  were  brought  down. 

From  these  etatiatics  isyenl  diitinct  mortalify  taUss  WMS  eoBt 
stmcted,  tu.; — 

Table  H"',  compriaing  all  the  \taUk/g  lina,  mob  ami  ftrntOt. 
included  in  the  ouerrationa, — the  worn  "healthy"  being  naao 
to  denote  thoae  livea  which  had  been  oonaidared  eligibla  fiic  asao^ 
ancs  at  the  onliaar;  ratea  of  praminm. 

~  ' '    ~"  XaottAy  I 


Table  H><,  compriaing  the  / 


f  mdU  livea  only. 


^•u.a  A& — I   hA/UL^i. i«tu^    I.UV  Wfinwy  twhh   i^iun  vuaj. 

■    Table  !!>■('),  compriaing  haahhy  male  Uvea,  bnt  sxclnding  bom 
observation  the  first  five  yean  of  sasorance  in  eveiy  caae. 

Table  H',  conuiriaing  the  kmUhyftmalt  Uvea. 

Other  tables  ora  aulnidiaiy  character  vere^o 


.bntthqr 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  pnt  to  any  practical  nsa. 

The  completed  tables  were  pabliahed.  in  1872,  together  with  an 
extenaive  aeriea  of  monetair  valuea  deduced  from,  them,  and 
explanationa  by  Ur  W.  S.  B.  Woolhonae  and  Ur  Feter  Qny  Tttfto- 
tirely,  aa  to  the  method  of  graduation  employed  in  the  fonnatiaa 
of  the  tables,  and  aa  to  the  conatmction  and  application  of  the 


inonetary  valaea.     In  1878  Ur  E.  P.  Haidy  pobuabad  a  aa 
ValwUion  Tabiu  baaed  npou  thsj»data. 

It  appeared  to  the  two  bodies  in  Scotland  already  men- 
tioned thai;  considerable  advantage  might  result  if  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Scoteh  offices  were  separately  ascertained, 
besides  being  merged  in  the  general  inquiry.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  restuts,  arranged  and  tahnlatnd 
by  Mr  James  Afeikle,  were  published  in  a  report  (1869)  by 
the  joint  committee  appointed  to  collect  the  information. 
The  investigation  embraced  115,254  policies  on  94,749 
lives,  of  whom  12,443  had  die^  19,284  had  discontinned 
their  policies,  and  63,022  remained  on  the  books  of  the 
ten  offices.at  31st  December  1863w  These  se^aiataSootch 
statistics  were  intended  more  particularly  to  illustrate  the 
effecta  of  the  selection  of  lives  for  assurfince.  They  have 
not  been  commonly  employed  as  a  basis  for  the  calculations 
of  offices.  In  1872  Mr  Meikla  published  Obtenxitiorn  on 
iht  Rate  of  Mortality  of  A*ntrfdlma,ia  which  the  materials 
fumishea  by  these  staxistics  are  exhaustively  treated.  This 
work  forms  a  most  valuable  'conttibutioa  toour  knofdedge 
of  the  sul^jecta  with  wtuchit  deals. 

The  foIloTing  tables  will  aervs  aa  a  means  of  gsneial  oomparison 
between  the  vaxioua  mortality  tablea  piA,  hare  beeajnentionad, 

L— Tablk  tKowing  Ou  thaiiitr  qf  ftrmu  «*«,  out  tf  1000  {My 
a<  M<  o^  ^  10,  wifl  Htw  (o  oMtrfit  Oao^^aO^SO,  M( 
At.,  aaardinfj  to  Ou  %md*riiumtlo»»i  Um' 
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Siting  civBn  tUi  tabk  for  the  porpow  of  oomparing  in  »  nneni 
wif  tha  euncteriatiea  of  tha  aavenl  mortality  tabba  to  whicli  it 
nUtea,  it  ia  right  we  ahoold  aay,  in  older  to  kroid  miaconoaption, 
tliat  tha  "  axpaetation  of  Ufa  "  doaa  not  enter  into  ealenlatiina  for 
drtanniniTig  the  Talaa  of  aama  dependent  on  hnman  life,  or  for 
tiwrtalning  the  nremioma  nqnired  for  life  aaannncea.  The  natnn 
tl  thaaa  latter  aalnnlationa  iriu  be  eiplained  preaantl;. 

iM  a  apadznan  of  ■  mortality  table  dedoced  &om  aotnal  sbaarrk- 
tint  (rfaaanrad  Uvea,  we  gire  infdllthalaat  of  thetaUaafromwUeli 
&»  &R|goiiig  partioalaia  are  dadooed,  Tix. : — 


in.— 

Tht  H"  TaiU  if  Vit  ItulUuti  nf  JetuarieM. 
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In  otdar  to  allow  tha  method  of  calonlating  aaamanca  pramium^ 
n  ahall  firat  aqppoae  the  pteminma  to  be  payable  ia  one  aam,  and 
ibaU  emploT  an  Ulnatration  foondad  on  the  above  table.  We 
bam  from  the  taUa  that,  of  96,223  peraona  liTing  at  the  age  of  20, 
W9  win  die  More  leaeUng  the  kgeof  21 ;  of  tha  96,614^ pereona 
'■■»«'"»"g  alhra  at  tha  latter  age,  648  will  die  before  reeehing  the 
ue  of  22 ;  and  ao  on.  let  it  be  anppoaad  tha^  06,228  neraopa  of 
m  age  of  10  are  deairona  to  have  their  Urea  aaaiond,  eacn  for  the 
amSF£lto  bepaidat  the  end  of  tha  year  in  whioh  he  ahall  happen 
to  die ;  and  let  it  be  farther  aaanmed  that  tha  H**  table  npreaenta 
emaetly  tha  number  of  deatha  that  wiU  ooenr  among  theae  •6,223 
peiaona  in  each  anocaeaiTe  jraar,  nntil  the  laat  of  them  diea  between 
the  agaa  of  97  and  98.  Acconling  Ui  the  hypotheaii^  609  paymenta 
tl  £1  each  will  bll  to  be  made  at  tha  end  u  the  fint  year,  648  at 
tka  end  of  tiie  aecond,  660  at  tha  end  of  tha  third,  and  ao  -on  nntil 
faally  9  payments  ftU  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  aaTenty-eishth 
Jta.,  Inoraar,  tharefbre,  to  aaoertain  the  "preeent  ralne  "  of  tha 
whole'  99,i3S  paymenta  to  be  made  after  the  deoeeae  of  the  persona 
wheaelinaare  tobeaaaDred,  we  mnat  find  the  Talae  of  £60^  one  one 
fiarhanea,  £643  dne  two  yeiba  henoe,  £660  doe  thi4e  yean  henoe. 
iodaaon  to  thelaatpnmenta.  The  anm  of  all  theae  valnea  will  be 
the  total  nine  reqnind,  Bnppoaa  the  intereat  of  money  to  be  8  per 
nnt  ptrannam.    Thsn(ase^tlainedin  thaartielaAiniuiTua}  the 

nba  of  1  to  be  paid  at  tha  and  of  one  year  ia -i- ;  of  1  to  be  paid 

atOaand  of  two  yaats  Y^;  andaooo.    Oonaaqnently  tha  total 
nfaiB  of  tka  mppoaad  aamrancca  will  be  tha  anm  of  the  fbOowiog 

Vaha  of  Unt  yeaz'a  pqr>na>i*  <et<»  *Yw~^^^'*^ 
„  aaoond  „  „  •""FSP"  ***• 
„      tUrd      „       „  «60Xjip-   eM-84 

n*  mB  of  an  the  tarma  in  thia  aeriea  ia  £>1,644. 
iralianaHfonadthat£n,«44is  thapraeat  TaloaofM^ 


aaanranMa  of  £1  each  on  aa  many  liTea,  of  the  aame  age  20.  accord* 
isg  t(S  the  H"  mortality  table,  reckoning  interest  at  8  per  eeat.  It 
followa  that,  if  all  theae  petaona  an  to  contribute  at  the  aame  rata 
for  their  aereral  anonncea,  the  share  payable  by  each— or  the  single 
preminmforanaasaraneeor£loneachufe — willbe  £31,644.^96, 223, 
or  £-82886<-  If  twice  the  number  of  peiaona  were  to  be  asaored, 
there  would  be  juat  double  tha  number  of  claims  to  satisfy  at  the 
eloae  of  each  year,  and  the  contribution  payable  by  each  jwiaon 
wonld  remain  the  aame ;  and  ao  in  proportion  for  any  amaller  or 
larger  number  of  peraona.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  single 
muBium  at  age  20  for  a  whole-term  asaurance  of  £1  acconiiDc 
to  tha  H"  mortality  tabla,  reckoning  interest  at  8  per  cent;  la 
£-82886,  or  6a.  7d. 

Paasing  from  numerical  illnatiation  to  general  aymbol^  the  pro- 
eeaa  dispuyed  abore  may  be  stated  aa  followa.  The  number  of 
peraona  liTtog  at  an^  given  ago  (z)  is  repreaented '  by  the  symbol  2., 
and  tha  nnmDar  dying  in  the  next  year  (that  is,  between  the  agea 
of  a  and  »+ 1)  bv  d„  which  la  the  equivalent  of  2.-  l^i.  Hence 
the  number  of  claima  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  saccesaive  yean  in 
leapect  of  2.  aaanrancea  of  1  each,  effected  at  the  age  of  x,  la  npre- 
aented  by  the  aeriea  • 

dm,  drt-u  4rfl  ....  d»4<  1 

wnen  a  ia  the  difference  between  a>  and  Ou  hij^eat  age  completed 
by  any  of  tha  Urea  in  the  mortality  tabl&  The  anm  olall  the  terms 
in  thia  aeilee  ia  of  course  I^  liuoe  eveiy  person  living  at  tm  x  must 
die  at  one  time  or  another  within  the  period  embra(»d  in  the  table. 
If  money  mhde  no  istereat,  2,  would  be  the  present  value  of  all  tiia 
assurances,  and  the  premium  payable  by  each  peraon  would  be 
2.+ {^  or  1,  To  allow  for  the  operation  of  intereat,  it  ia  neeeaaary 
to  diwount  tha  aevaral  yearly  paymenta  for  the  perioda  during 
which  they  an  reapectively  deferred.  The  aeriea  npreaenting  the 
preaent  vaiue  of  all  the  assurances  thus  becomes 

«^,+•'^Cfl■^•H^«■^ ....  +«^y;4«, 

whan  «_  JL,, — i  being  the  intereat  of  1  for  ttyva.  Hence  fha 
preminm  payable  by  each  of  tha  I«  individnala  la 

j-^ =, 

which  la  naoally  npreaented  by  the  nmbol  k^ 

The  aama  leainlt  may  be  arrived  at  fiyaproceaa  of  naaoning  baaed 
on  tha  doctrine  of  prociabilitica.  Binoe  out  of  I,  peraona  alive  at  the 
age  of  X,  and  all  (aa  we  must  anppoae)  equally  ezpoeed  to  the  risk 
in  death,  dm  will  die  befon  oompleting  another  year  of  age,  the 
chance  that  any  one  in  particular  of  thoae  2.  peraona  will  die  within 
the  fiiat  year  ia  aa  (f«  to  2^  Similarly  the  ehanoe  of  any  particular 
peraon  cfying  within  tha  second  year  ia  aa  dm+i  to  2« ;  within  the 
third  year  aa  i^i  to  2. ;  and  witmn  the  «th  year  u  e^fn-i  to  2^ 
In  any  particular  eaae,  therefon^  the  probabilitiea  of  the  anm 
aaaored  becomiiw  payable  at  the  end  of  the  &at,  aeoond,  third,  nth 

yean,  an  -^  ,  ^y^,  =^i  ^^'',  reapectively ;  and  the  preaent 

%         2«  {s  Im 

valna  of  tha  expectation  of  receiving  1  at  Iha  end  of  any  year, 
aa  the  «th,  ia  s^^^r' .    Hence  tha  valoe  of  1  to  be  paid  at  the 

*m 

end  of  the  year  in  which  death  oeeimla  tha  lam  of  all  tha  terms  In 
the  aeriea 

an  expieaaion  which  ia  identical  with  that  jtven  above. 

Beverting  to  the  previona  ezpreaaion,  it  will  be  seen  that  by 
multi{^ying  both  nnmentor  and  denominator  by  the  same  quanti^ 
«■  we  obtain,  without  altering  the  value  of  the  loimula. 


••^' 


if^yim+i^'**d,^+^^d^*+ 


+  8'W-'<i;^« 


••J. 

In  tiiia  new  expreaaion  the  denominator  ia  the  product  known  aa  Da 
in  tha  oommntation-  method  (see  again  tha  article  Amnnrim) ;  and 
the  auccessive  terms  in  the  numerator  an  of  the  general  form  iH-ida. 
Thia  latter  product  ia  called  OU ;  ao  that  the  whole  expraaaioa  luqr 
he  written 

C-KWi-KaMa-i-  •  •  •  •  -f  CiH« 
D. 

In  •  oommntation  table  the  sum  of  CU,  0»f  i,  OUa.  •  •  •,  •  Ca+a 
ia  placed  in  a  column  headed  U. ;  so  that  tiie  single  premium  for 

an  aasmanoe  payable  after  tha  death  of  a  peraon  agsd  e  ia  ^ . 
The  aingle preminm  for  an  aaanranoe  on  tha  same  life  "defflrred" 

I  ns  notation  amplojad  in  this  artlda  to  that  leotannaoaed  I17  tha  IniUtBla  at 
Astaariea  la  an  apfaDdU  to  their  tablM.  pabUihed  In  1879.  Of  tha  altanatm 
lonas  Wf*  and  ■'^  to  ezpi««  tbo  nnmbflr  IMnc  at  sao  r+«.  ve  paefv  tha 
f Omar  is  bdng  laas  UaUa  to  cnate  nonfarim  whto  aaed  In  wwinmnn  wMh 
etbarvmbolik 
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TJlFt. 


for  m  yem— that  ia,  to  l>e  payable  only  if  death  ahould  occur  after 
that  s&iod— ia     JT^ ;  which  ia  egniraleiit  to 


D. 


and  hence  to 

_ 

By  nxbtraetion,  the  aingle  preminm  for  a  "  temporary  "  aoarance 
for'm  yeai*  on  the  same  life  ia        y.  '*' ,  which  ia  equivalent  to 


and  hence  to 


_  , 


A  eolomn  B  ia  ^motimes  inserted  in  conunntatian  tablea  to 
facilitate  calculations  relating  to  "increasing"  assniancea.     Baia  the 


,  '.  11.+. ;  ao  that  ^  is  the  valae 


sum  of  the  terms  M.,  Hji4.11 

of  an  aasniance  the  amoant  of  whidi  aball  be  1  if  the  life  fails 
during  the  first  year,  2  if  during  the  second  year,  S  if  daring  the 
third  year,  and  ao  on.  •        t 

When  the  Talue  of  any  immediate  annuity,  calcnlated  at  a  given 
rate  of  interest,  is  known,  the  value  of  a  anm  payable  one  year 
after  the  last  instalment  of  the  annuity  may  be  readily  deduced 
from  it  The  valu.  of  any  deferred  payment  ia  the  difference 
between  the  sum  to  be  ultimately  paid  and  the  discoont  for  the 
period  during  which  it  is  deferred.  Let  a  be  the  value  of  an 
annuity  of  1  at  the  rate  of  interest  i,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  value  of  1  due  at  the  end  of  the  year  following  the  lut  pay- 
ment of  the  annuity.    The  disconnt  of  1  for  one  year  at  the  rata  €d 

interest  i  la — :-— 1-v;  and  the  present  value  of  aneh  annoal 

disconnt  (payable  in  advance)  for  the  whole  period  covered  by  the 
annuity  and  one  year  mote  is  (1-c)  (l+a)L  Hence  the  value  of 
the  dderred  payment  of  1  ia  1  -  (1  -  v)  (1 + a).  Patting  a,  for  the 
valoe  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  aged  or,  we  have  for  the  preaent  value 
of  a  whole-teim  aasnnmce  on  •  ufe  of  that  age  1  -  (1  -c)  (1+ a.). 

The  agreement  of  this  result  with  thoee  formerly  deduced  from 
the  numben  d3ring  in'  each  year  may  be  seen  by  substitating  for 
dn  d^-Ji  *c.>  their  e<]aivalents  (2.- Wi)>  (Ir+i-t^w)!  **■!  »hen 
Che  foregoing  expression 

vd.+iM^i+  ....  4»*^Vfc+t 
I. 
becomes 


_^+^w+_ 


+»^'t>t« 


Vlt+l  +  t^lirH-i- 


+tl'lmH 


— t(l+ai)-as;  as  will  be  seen  from  the  article  Amnmna.  By 
a  simple  transposition  this  expression  takea  the  form  t  -  (1  -  *)aa ; 
which  in  its  torn  becomes  l-(l-v)(l+aiO- 

Assurances,  aa  formerly  mentioned,  are  nsoally  paid  for  by 
annual  conttibntiona  or  piemiums,  continuine  either  during  the 
whole  subsistence  of  the  assurance  or  dnrine  a  Umited  period  only. 
The  annual  prenunm  for  an  assurance  is  deduced  as  follows.  Since 
the  present  value  of  idl  the  annual  payments  mnst  be  e<iual  to  the 
single  premium,  and  aince  premiums  are  alwa.  1  payable  in  advjmce, 
we  nave  (pntting  F  for  the  annual  premioni  reiinired}  P(l +a)- A ; 

whence  P_-=-  .    In  this  exprenion  A  may  represent  the  aingle 

piemiom  for  any  benefit  whataoever,  whether  depending  on  single 
or  joint  lives,  or  on  any  other  description  of  status ;  and  (1  +  a)  may 
.  represent  the  value,  in  any  such  case,  of  an  annniiy  payable  in 
advance  dn^g  the  period  over  which  the  payment  of  premiuma  ia 
to  extend.  The  annual  prenunm,  payable  during  the  whole  of  lif  e^ 
for  a  wh^tennaasun-ioe  on  a  Ufa  aged  x  ia 
l-(l-»Kl+a.) L_    n 


-•); 


or  e<l-f «.)-«._ ^ 

or  it  mayleexpeaied  in  a  variety  of  other  wayi  by  laMitating 
different  eqnivalents  of  the  single  premium  and  the  annnity. 
Whan  the  preminm  is  to  be  payaUa  for  m  yeara  only,  ita  amount 

b  expiened  byV-r —  >  irhete  the  tynbol  la.ja  representa  the 

l  +  |«-lO 


vain*  of  a  temporary  annuity  fw  w-l-y«an;  and  I  +  L.111  ia  titen- 
fore  the  valne  of  an  aqnuity  for  m  years  payable  in  Hdvanoe. 

When  the  premium  for  the  fint  m  yean  is  to  be  —th  of  that  for 

the  .remainder  of  life,  the  ultimate'  annual  payment  ia  foan&  by 

the  expression  -^ where  m-Jft  is  the  valos  of  an 

~a+l-i»)+-i|« 

annnity  deferred  f  or  m  - 1  yean^  and  therafore  of  an  annuity  deferred 
for  m  yean,  but  payable  in  advancei 
By  the  commutation  method  the  annual  whole-life  pieminm  ia 


vr  '•■  K~~-g-^  •    ^^ praminm limited  to n  annual  payments, 


for  •  whole-term  asaunnee,  ia 


H. 


N,-i— ir.t"-» 


The  premium  pay- 


able after  m  years,  when  the  payment  during  that  period  ia  -^th 
of  the  ultimate  annual  payment;  la 


1  ^        ^ 

-— (N,.i-  K^tsTi)  +  K»i«.i 


rM. 


N.-,  +  (r-l)N.+,.r 

We  do  not<propoae  to  enter  further  on  the  investigation  of  for- 
mulie  for  the  calculation  of  preminms  for  the  various  descriptiona 
of  life  aasurancee.  These  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Milne, 
Baily,  Jones,  and  other  anthon  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  of 
life  contingencies.  The  student  will  fibd  a  very  clear  exposition  of 
the  nature  and  modes  of  colcnlation  of  the  more  ordinary  kinda  of 
pteminms  in  a  paper  by  Mr  Jamea  Heikle,  The  SatitmaU  0/  Li/* 
Atnatmet  Prtmivrnt,  reprinted  by  the  Ai^arial  Sodety  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1879. 

In  the  practical  calenlation  of  life  assurance  premiums  various 
devices  have  been  aoinjssted  for  shortening  labou.  and  ensuring 
accuracy.  Hr  Peter  Ora/s  method  of  calculation,  by  means  of 
logarithif  ic  tables  on  the  plan  originated  by  Gauss,  may  be  spedally 
mentionad.  Hie  Tailu  and  FormvXit,  m  which  this  method  is 
explained,  ia  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  life  contin- 
gencies. 

When  the  requisite  annuity-valnea  are  available,  the  tables  of 
asaunnee  premiuma  constructed  by  Hr  William  Orchard  afford 
great  fadlitiea;  either  in  forming  acalea  of  premiums  or  in  isolated 
calculationa.  Tbe  formring  egressions  for  the  single  preminm  in 
terms  of  the  corresponding  values  of  annuities  are  of  such  a  character 
aa  to  be  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases— to  nearly  every  case, 
in  fact,  where  the  riak  of  the  assnr...ice  is  to  be  entered  on  imme- 
diately, and  the  sum  assured  -s  to  be  payable  at  the  end  of  the  year 
following  the  last  payment  of  the  annuity  embraced  in  the  formula. 

1 


In  Kks  manner  the  formulie  for  the  annual  premium. 


1+a 


■a-«). 


and  its  eqnivalen'ta  are  applicable  in  all  such  cases,  but  only  when 
the  premium  is  to  ha  payable  dnring  the  whole  continuance  of  the 

so  that  in  the  ezpreaalon  ^-(\-*')(^+'')  the  snnuitr- 

'^  1+0  ' 


+0 

value  a  in  the  denominator  correaponda  with  that  in  the  nume- 
rator.    Hr  Orchard  haa  tabulated  ths  valuea  of  v-(l-v)a  and 

— — (1  "*)  for  an  probable  value*  of  a,  and  for  the  aeveral  valuea 

of  «  corresponding  to  eight  different  ntes  of  interest  By  meana  of 
theee  tables,  when  the  annuity-value  ooneeponding  to  any  required 
single  or  annual  premium  ia  known,  the  piemium  itself  may  be 
obtained  by  mere  ioapection.  The  tables  may  be  employed  with 
annnitiea  derived  iW)m  any  table  of  mortality,  and,  aa  the  varioua 
eaaea  to  which  they  apply  are  by  far  the  moat  fluent  in  faractice, 
they  are  found  extremely  naefnl  by  compntera. 

We  have  throughout  auppoaed  that  the  payment  of  the  sum 
assured  ia  to  be  made  at  tlia  end  of  the  year  in  which  death  oecata. 
This  supposition  aceorda  with  the  theoiy  of  annual  mortality  and 
annual  conversion  of  interest  into  capital,  upon  which  the  usual 
system  of  cslculation  ii  based.  It  also  agrees  veiy  nearly  with  fact 
when  the  sums  assured  an  payable  six  months  aftsr  death  ;  for,  if 
it  be  supposed  that  the  deaths  occuning  within  each  year  of  age 
take  place  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  or  that  they  oocnr  in  equal 
numben  in  the  Brat  and  second  halve*  of  each  year  teepectivdy,  the 
peraon*  insured  will,  one  with  another,  compleU  about  half  a  year 
of  age  in  the  year  whan  they  die.  When  it  u  thought  dennble  to 
make  alloinnce,  in  the  calenlation  of  premiuma,  for  the  drenmstanoa 
of  the  sums  assured  bdng  payable  earlier  than  at  ths  end  of  tha 
vear  of  death,  that  maybe  done  by  a  aimpla  modification  of  tho 
usual  ibrmulc.  For  axamplE,  A(l+<)t  iaan  appmximsion  auffl- 
dently  neer  for  moat  paT|iosa:  le  the  value  of  an  asBuranoe  payatda 
as  soon  as  deatli  ooeura.  j  \.    »  iir    < 

The  more  aeientifio  methoda  of  ealculatiou  developed  by  Hr  woo(- 
honse  and  other*,  and  referred  to  in  tha  article  Amrnmn,  elimia- 
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ite  tntli  0»  hrptfOtaiM  ti  pynxnts  Mug  dnt  tl  tht  end  if  tli« 
jnrudthktol  ■nnifonndutiibiitionaf  mehTtar'i  dattbi^  neithar 
of,  vhlch  is  itriotly  admioible.  The  Um  urond,  initead  of  bains 
reginUd  H  iabiect  to  aoooeoiT*  jfAj  dteraiMnti^  tn  ooniiderad 
to  b<  diminiihing  in  number  ooatinnoailj ;  and  ill  lika  muuer 
intent,  initawl  of  being  pajriblo  uumaUr,  i*  rappOMd  to  be  grow- 
ing doe  from  moment  to  moment;  The  mirthad*  refetwd  to  tSoid 
ireit  ftdlitiet  for  the  lolntian  of  Tuioiif  problem*  whidi  eu  only 
ba  K>lTedapf>nzimatelT,  or  with  extrame  ubomr,  bj  the  neotl  modee 
of  eompatation,  bat  tney  are  not  employed  in  the  ordinaiy  eden- 
latioBi  of  aarannoe  ofBoaa, 

The  ptemiama  obtained  by  calcniation  from  the  fiind»- 
nentil  data  of  interest  and  mortality  are  called  "net" 
ar''iiare'' pTemioma.  In  ealeolating  the  preminms  to  be 
ebaiged  by  an  assnianoa  office,  it  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  iriiile  flactnations  will  nndonbtedly  oeeor  in  the  ratet 
of  mortality  prevailing  at  different  times  among  the  Utos 
taBaied,and  in  the  lates  of  interest  taaUsed  on  the  inTested 
fnoda,  the  terms  on  which  assurances  are  undertaken  an 
not  labject  to  variation  at  the  will  of  the  office  in  order 
to  meet  such  flnetnationa.  The  office  must  hold  itself 
ibsoktely  responsible  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  part  of  the 
eontiact,  but  tiie  preminms  cannot  be  increased  beyond  the 
unoont  fixed  at  the  outset  Hence  it  is  obrionaly  neees- 
waj  that  the  preminms  shonid  be  on  sneh  a  scale  as  to 
keep  the  office  safe  under  all  eirenmstancesi  Further,  the 
pnmioms  must  contain  a  snffident  provinon  for  the  ez- 
penaei  necessarily  incurred  in  carrying  on  buuneas.  There- 
fore the  rates  actually  charged  must  be  larger  than  those 
which  would  suffice  if  only  a  probable  death-rate  and  a 
probable  rate  of  interest  had  to  be  taken  into  account  In 
the  earliest  'days  of  assurance  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
practice  to  make  an  addition  for  safety  to  the  rates  of 
premium  deduced  from  the  fundamental  data,  and  certain 
payments  were  required  as  *  entry-money  *  to  help  to  meet 
expenses.  Afterwards,  when  experience  had  shown  that 
die  tables  of  mortality  then  in  use  considerably  overstated 
the  death-rate  likely  to  be  experienced,  the  addition  made 
to  the  premiums  was  removed,  but  the  offices  continued  to 
nsa  tables  giving  high  death-rates  in  combination  with  a 
nte  of  interest  well  within  that  which  might  safely  be 
expected.  With  the  introduction,  however,  of  mortality 
tables  which  approached  more  closely  the  death-rates  among 
assured  lives,  tiiere  revived  the  practice  of  making  an  ad-' 
dition  to  the  "  pure "  premiums,  in  order  to  provide  for 
(xpeuses,  for  fluctuations  in  the  death-rate^  and  for  other 
contingencies.  This  addition  it  called  the  "loading"  or 
"margin,"  and  the  premiums  wUeh  include  it  are  called 
"office  premiums,"  as  being  those  which  enter  into  the 
contract  between  the  office  and  the  assured. 

Few  if  any  of  the  older  assurance  offices  continue  to  base 
their  estimates  of  liability  on  the  tables  which  were 
originally  employed  in  the  construction  of  their  scales  of 
premium ;  but  many  of  them  still  charge  the  same  rates  as 
formerly,  or  at  all  events  rates  which  have  not  been  con- 
■tmcted  from  the  tables  of  mortality  now  in  use.  Hence 
the  terms  "loading"  and  "mamn"  have  come  to  bMr  a 
smnewhat  extended  meaning.  They  are  now  used  to 
designate  the  difference  between  the  premiums  payable  by 
the  assured  and  the  net  preminms  deduced  from  any 
table  that  may  be  employed  for  the  time. 

There' have  beOn  various  theories  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  loading  premiums.  The  plan  mo«t  commonly  empbyed 
St  fint  was  that  of  adding  a  wnstnt  percentage  of  the 
net  prenuums  at  all  ages.  Some  actuaries  objected  to  this 
method,  holding  it  to  be  inequitable  as  between  old  and 
young  lives,  and  proposed  in  its  stead  the  addition  of  an 
equal  sum  for  every  age  (that  is,  in  effect,  a  constant  per- 
centage of  the  sum  assured)  as  more  in  accordance  with 
the  object  in  view.  By  others  a  combination  of  these  two 
^ans  was  preferred.  The  premiums  were  loaded  by  a  per- 
eeoiags  id  "profit"  and  contingencies^  and  a  constant 


additim  was  made  to  cover  ihs  expenses  of  mMMgamentt 
More  recently  other  methods  have  been  proposed,  and  it 
has  been  specially  insisted  on  that  the  "Ipading"  shoifldba 
adjusted  so  as  to  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  expense  ia  usually -connected  with 
the  first  year's  premium  ;  but  most  of  the  scales  of  pre- 
miums now  in  use  by  assurance  offices  have  been  arrived 
at  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of  loading  mentioned 
above. 

The  rates  oi  the  Northampton  TaUe^  at  3  per  cent 
interest,  furnish  an  example  of  a  scale  of  net  rates  used  as 
office  premiums,  without  any  specific  addition  by  way  of 
"loading.*  These  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  As 
an  example  of  a  scale  of  office  premiums  formed  by  loading 
with  a  constant  percentage,  we  give  that  obtained  by  adding 
29  per  cent  to  the  net  rates  of  the  Carlisle  tables  reckoning 
interest  at  3  per  cent  It  will  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the 
lower  death-rate  shown  by  that  tables  the  premiums  even 
with  the  addition  mentioned  are  lower  than  those  of  the 
Northampton  Table  up  to  age  fifty.  After  that  age  the 
loaded  Carlisle  premiums  are  higher  than  the  Northampton 
pure  premiums,  but  still  the  Carlisle  rates  without  loading 
are  lower  than  the  Northampton  raten  For  the  sake  of 
further  illtutration  we  give  the  net  preminms  deduced 
from  the  healthy  males  table  (H")  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  at  the  same  rate  of  interest ;  and  in  a  aepatate 
column  is  shown  what  percentage  of  "loading"  on  a  com- 
parison with  those  premiums^  is  contained  in  the  Carlisle 
rates  with  their  2S  per  cent  addition.  The  premiums  are 
those  required  for  the  Msuranee  of  £100  for  the  whole 
term  of  Ufa 
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CorutitiOum  ofOfiee$. — ^The  nature  of  life  assurance  is 
such  as  to  render  impracticable  its  successful  prosecution 
as  a  matter  of  ind^vidnal  or  private  enterprise^  To  secure 
a  snfficieit.'tiy  unifonn  operation  of  the  laws  of  average,  the 
transactions  must  be  carried  out  on  a  scale  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  suffidcmcy  pf  private  credit  for  their  ful- 
filment ;  while  the  indefinite  and  lengthened  periods  over 
which  tiie  engagements  extend  also  mark  them  ont  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  individual  responsibility. 

Accordingly,  with  the  limited  exception  of  the  insurance 
scheme  of  the  Government,  the  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  public 
companies  or  societies.  These  bodies  have  been  of  three 
kinds — (1)  the  purely  mvtual  offices,  in  whidi  the  assured 
themselves  constitute  the  society ;  (2)  pnpritlaiy  offices, ' 
as  they  once  existed,  being  joint-stodc  eompanies  which 
carried  on  the  business  of  assurance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shareholders,  among  whom  were  divided  the  whole  "profits" 
or  "surpitu"  arising  from  the  contributions  of  the  assured ; 
and  (3)  the  mixed  offices,  possessed  of  a  share  capital,  but 
dividing  among  their  assured  a  proportion  (generally  from 
two-thiids  to  nine-tenths)  of  the  "  profits  "  realized.  Tn 
the  present  day  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  offices,  mutual 
and  mixed,  the  proprietary  companies  either  having  die- 
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appeared  or  having  adopted  tlie  plan  of  sliariog 'profits  vith 
the  policyholders. 

Into  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  classes  of  offices  it  ia 
not  our  purpoee  to  enter.  ThA  matnal  offices  take  their 
stand  on  the  advantage  to  the  assured  of  aharing  the  whole 
profits  among  themselves,  while  Ue  mixed  offices  point  to 
certain  features  of  their  system  which  tend  to  neutraliae  the 
apparent  disadvantage  of  the  shareholders  taking  a  portion 
of  the  surplus.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  fact  of 
an  office  belonging  to  one  class  or  the  other  does  not  of 
itself  afford  a  presumption  either  for  or  against  its  being 
fn  advantageous  office  to  assure  in.  The  comparative  ad- 
Tantagea  of  different  companies  must  be  son^ht  out  by  a 
doeer  scrutiny  than  a  mere  reference  to  this  distinction  in 
the  nature  of  their  constitution. 

Most  assurances  are  effected  on  the  plan  of  participating 
in  profits.  In  both  mutual  and  mixed  offices,  however, 
there  ia  generally  a  class  of  policyholders  who  do  not 
share  in  the  profits,  but  who,  requiting  only  a  guarantee  of 
a  fixed  sum  on  the  happening  of  the  coQtingency  men- 
tioned in  tiieir  policies,  effect  their  assurances  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  premium  calculated  to  cover  fully  the  risk 
and  expenses  of  business. 

Selection  oflMiet. — It  is  well  known  that  assurance  com- 
panies exercise  a  aelection  among  the  lives  proposed  for 
assurance,  admitting  some  on  the  ordinary  terms  and  sur- 
charging or  rejecting  others  whose  prospects  of  longevity 
appear  to  be  below  the  average.  The  necessity  for  this 
has  been  sometimes  called  in  question.  Why,  it  has  been 
asked,  should  the  offices  inquire  so  scrupulously  into  the 
state  of  health  of  those  who  offer  themselves,  if  th^mor- 
tality  tables  on  which  the  premiums  are  based  exhibit  the 
death-rate  among  a  ntimber  of  persons  in  all  the  degrees 
of  health  and  sickness  t  The  answer  is  that  without  such 
selection  on  their  pert  the  offices  could  not  reckon  on  the 
lives  assured  being  as  a  body  equal  to  those  represented  in 
the  tables.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  inducement 
to  become  assured  is  not  so  great  to  the  healthy  and  vigorous 
as  it  is  to  the  weak  and  dedicate,  and  if  the  offices  were  to 
open  their  doors  to  aQ  comers,  or  were  even  to  relax  their 
vigilance  in  scrutinizing  the  applications  made  to  them,  they 
would  inevitably  admit  an  undue  proportion  of  the  latter 
doss,  and  thus  expose  themselves  to  greater  hazards  than 
those  provided  for  in  their'  tables.  Moreover,  since  the 
assured  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  surplus  remaining  of 
their  premiums,  after  providing  the  cost  of  the  assurances, 
the  admission  of  all  lives  on  equal  terms  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  those  possessing  a  full  measure  of  health.  They 
would  practically  be  called  upon  to  contribute  more  than 
their  own  cases  required,  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  sums  assured  on  lives  having  inferior 
prospects  of  longevity. 

The  means  of  election  employed  by  assurance  offices  are 
also  well  known.  Each  applicant  is  reqnired  to  furnish 
inf ormatioTi  em  to  his  own  health  and  habits  of  life,  and 
some  particulars  as  to  his  family  history,  and  he  undei^ 
goes  an  examination  by  a  medical  man  named  by  the 
office.  In  former  days  this  examination  was  not  always 
required,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  same  attention  was 
paid  as  now  to  the  question  of  hereditary  tendenciee  to 
disease ;  and  yet,  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  older 
offices,  the  precautions  observed  in  those  days  aeem  to 
have  been  not  without  considerable  effect  tjnquestion- 
ably;  however  the  improvements  which  growing  experience 
and  the  advance  of  medical  science  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  means  of  selection  have  had  an  important  influ- 
ence in  increasing  its  efficacy,  although  possibly  they  may 
have  done  little  more  than  to  defend  the  offices  against  a 
greater  risk  of  i^e  introduction  of  questionable  lives.  It 
if  now  weQ  nodoistood  that  hereditary  tendencies  have  a 


marked  effect  in  deteimining  the  dumees  of  longevity  of 
individual;  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to 
particular  deviations  from  health  is  better  known  "than 
formerly ;  while  the  increased  prevalence  of  assurance  ha* 
led  to  a  better  appreciation  among  medical  men  of  the 
duties  required  of  them  in  the  examination  of  propoeera 
In  some  of  l^e  medical  schools  special  attention  is  now 
directed  to  the  sulgect  Several  excellent  works  on  medi- 
cal selection  have  appeared,  one  of  the  most  recent  in 
England  being  that  of  Dr  Bieveking  of  London. 

It  may  readily  be  suppoaed  that  teleetian  has  an  import- 
ant influence  in  determining  the  ratea  of  mortality  among 
assured  Uvea.  The  extent  and  nature  of  this  inflneuce 
have  formed  a  very  fruitful  and  interesting  anlgect  of 
inquiry.  So  early  aa  1776  an  investigation  of  the  aibirs 
of  the  Equitable  Bodety  revealed  that  the  death-iate  among 
the  members  had  been  much  lower  than  that  anticipated 
in  the  tables  on  which  the  premiums  were  based.  Similar 
results  appeared  at  the  subsequent  investigations  of  W 
Morgan  and  A.  Morgan,  who  were  successivdy  actnariee  of 
the  sodety ;  and  in  many  other  collections  of  the  statistics 
of  individual  offices — those  by  Qalloway  of  the  Amicable 
(1B41),  Jellicoe  of  the  Eagle  (18C1),  Bpens  of  the  Scottish 
Amicable  (1862),  for  example — the  mortality  among  as- 
sured lives  has  been  exhibited  in  comparison  with  the  death- 
rates  shown  by  the  mortality  tables  in  common  nse.  Com- 
parisons of  this  kind  may  be  drawn  from  the  tables  on  a 
preceding  page.  These  do  not,  however,  affohl  the  means 
of  observing  what  is  a  very  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
mortality  experience  of  assurance  companies,  namdy,  the 
varying  death-retea  at  different  periods  in  the  duration  of 
assurances,  Mr  Bpens  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
this  silbject,  but  it  had  been  previoudy  investigated  in 
connexion  with  the  statistics  of  the  seventeen  offices  to 
1843  already  referred  to.  These  statistics  wen  analysed 
with  this  object  by  Mr  K  J.  Farren,  who  pointed  out  the 
extremely  light  mortality  experienced  during  the  first  year 
of  each  assurance.  A  more  exhaustive  analysis  is  given 
by  Mr  Higham,  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Value  of  Bdection  aa 
exercised  by  the  Policyholder,"  contributed  to  the  AumwMie 
MagatiM^  (voL  L  p.  179).  Mr  Eigham  traces  the  Uvea 
from  their  first  year  of  assurance  down  to  the  time  of  thdr 
passing  from  observation,  by  death  or  otherwise,  and  showa 
that  the  mortality,  light  at  first  in  consequence  of  the  initial 
selection  exercised  by  the  offices,  gradually  increases  until 
it  becomes  greater  than  that  prevailing  among  the  general 
population.  This  latter  result  he  attributes  to  the  selection 
which  the  assured  exeroise  against  the  oompaniea  by  drop- 
ping poUjiiee  on  healthy  lives  and  retaining  those  on  lives 
which  have  become  bad  or  doubtful  A  still  more  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  subject  of  selection  haa  been 
made  by  Mr  Sprague  {Aatur.  Mag.,  xiv.  328),  who  showa 
that  the  deterioration  noticed  by  Mr  Higham  attains  its 
maximum  some  time  before  the  lives  pass  from  observation, 
and  is  ultimatdy  reversed  after  the  full  effect  produced  by 
the  withdrawal  of  good  lives  has  exhausted  itselL  Mr 
Sprague's  statiatica  are  taken  from  the  Twenty  Offices' 
Experience  to  1863.  In  the  collection  of  that  experience 
the  effects  of  the  two  kinds  of  sdection  that  have  now  been 
referred  to — selection  by  the  assurance  offices  and  sdection 
against  the  offices — were  kept  in  view  as  a  sulgect  to  bo 
investigated;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  tables  published  in 

»  Tlie  Ammfut  ifagantu—ar,  m  It  U  now  ctHed,  the  Journal  q/ 
the  Ituiitute  qf  Aetuaria — contlnoei  to  be,  n  it  hu  been  for  msny 
jenn,  the  principil  medium  of  pabUoation  for  what  Is  new  and  im- 
portant in  actaarial  adonoe.  Under  the  anepices  of  the  Institate  of 
Actnariee,  a  tezt-book  ia  in  prepanUon  which,  when  eomplsted,  will 
no  donbt  bring  within  f.  conrenient  oompaaa  mnoh  that  1*  now  scattend 
thronghont  the  Journal  and  other  worka.  In  the  meantime  the 
atndent  will  find  it  Indispenaable  to  make  himaelf  acquainted  with 
mouf  of  the  Tiluable  papers  oontatned  to  M*  Atntnmte  M«tcam«. 
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1869  the  (abject  is  conaidered  at  some  leogth,  and  serenl 
interesting  tabloe  an  devoted  to  its  illustration.  The  fol- 
lowing fignres,  extracted  from  one  of  those  tables,  show 
the  rates  of  sy>rtalit7  at  different  qoinqaennial  periods  of 
life  among  the  "  healthy  lives,  mala  and  fomale," — divid- 
ing the  Uvea  into  groupa  according  to  the  dantion  oKtbair 
usorancea. 


All. 
0) 

Amul  XorttUr  pa  oent.  la  pulodi  o<  Aauuea. 
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78 
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1-1» 
1-44 
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1-00 
1-8S 
l-«2 
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8-06 
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8-61 

•84 
■93 
1-00 
117 
1-28 
1-62 
1-90 
2-B2 
8-66 
6  11 
7-40 

71  . 
.    78 

•8S 

■»7 
1-09 
ISB 
1-72 
2-8^ 
8  88    . 
4-90 
7-28 

A  prominent  feature  of  dtis  taUs  is  the  divergence  of 
the  Qgnres  in  column  3  from  those  in  column  2,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  comparatively  dose  agreement  M  the 
Sgorea  in  column  3  with  those  in  colomn  6,  This  ennmn 
to  indicate  that  among  lives  which  have  been  less  than 
fire  yean  assured  the  rate  of  mortality  is  materially  lower 
than  that  prevailing  among  lives  of  similar  ages  who 
bare  been  assured  for  longer  periods,  but  that  after  the 
fint  five  years  the  cansea  which  bring  aboat  this  lessen- 
ing of  the  rate  of  mortality  have  in  great  measure  ceased 
to  operate.  It  was  this  peculiarity  of  the  statistics  that 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  H"")  table, — the  first  five 
years  of  assurance  being,  regarded  as  marking,  ^though 
not  in  any  strict  or  abaolate  aenae,  a  distinct  period  in  ihe 
value  of  assured  life,  after  which  "  for  all  practical  purpoaes 
the  benefit  of  selection  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  lost" 
Mr  Bpragae  has  since  pointed  out  that  this  distinctioa  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  he  has  sought  by  the  con- 
straetion  of  a  aeries  of  "Select  Mortality  IWblea'  for 
separata  ages  at  entty  (An.  Mag.  xx.  96  and  xxL  229)  ^ 
inpply  a  more  exact  basis  of  calculation  than  the  H"  and 
H^  tables  afford. 

Seodes  its  influence  upon  the  rates  of  mortality,  seleo- 
tion  has  also  a  very  notioMUe  effect  in  regard  to  the  eausea 
of  death  among  the  assured.  Diseesea  to  which  a  pndia- 
pontion  may  be  inferred  from  family  or  personal  hjstoiy, 
or  whidi  admit  of  detection  in  an  early  stage  by  oaiefnl 
medical  semtiny,  aie  less  f reqnent  among  this  selerted  daaa 
of  Uvea  than  among  the  general  popnlation,  while,  on  'th« 
othec  hand,  assured  persons  seem  to  be  more  liaUa  than 
others  to  particular  forms  of  diseaaei  This  interesting 
■nbject  b  dealt  with  by  Mr  Meikle  in  his  ObtrvatioH$, 
formerly  referred  to;  and  it  is  also  illustrated  in  numerous 
lepotti  on  the  experience  of  different  assurance  companies 
by  their  medical  officers. 

Valmatioiu. — ^The  business  cS  life  aaauranoe  being 
fdanded  on  wdl-aacertained  natural  laws,  and  on  principles 
of  finance  which  in  their  broad  aspect  are  of  tlie  simplest 
deaeription,  there  exists  no  necessity  for  frequent  cloee 
tcmtiny  cl  the  affairs  of  an  assurance  office,  in  so  far  as 
dte  mainteoance  of  a  mere  standard  of  solvency  is  con- 
cerned. Wa  have  seen  that  the  premiums  diarged  for 
aasnranees  are  based  on  certain  assumptions  in  regard  to 
(1)  the  rate  of  mortality  to  be  experienced,  (2)  the  rate  of 
TBterest  to  be  earned  by  the  office  on  ita  fniMa,  and  (3)  the 
proportion  of  the  premnms  to  be  absorbed  in  expenses  and 
m  providiqg  against  unforeteen  oontiogenoie&    If  these 


assumptions  are  reasonably  safa^  an  assurance  office  pro- 
ceeding upon  them  may  bo  confidently  regarded  as  solvit 
so  long  as-ihere  is  no  conspicnoasly  unfavourable  deviation 
from  what  has  been  anticipated  and  provided  for,  and  so 
long  as  the  funds  are  not  impaired  by  imprudent  invest- 
ments or  otherwise.  The  ascertainment  and  division  of 
profits,  however,  require  that  the  affiurs  shoold  be  looked 
into  periodically ;  but  the  fluctuations  to  which  the  surplus 
funds  are  liable  within  limited  periods  of  time,  from  varia- 
tions of  the  death-rate  and  other  cansea,  ore  genetaUy  re- 
garded as  lumishing  a  sufficient  reason  why  such  investiga- 
tions should  not  take  place  too  frequently.  Accordingly  in 
most  offices  the  division  of  profits  takes  place  only  at  st^ed 
intervals  of  years, — usually  five  or  seven  years, — when  a 
complete  survey  is  taken  of  the  whole  engagements  present 
and  fntnre,  and  of  the  funds  available  to  meet  thes&  Tlw 
mode  in  which  the  liability  of  an  office  under  its  current 
policies  is  eetimated  requires  explanatioa 

All  statistical  observations  on  the  duration  of  bnman  life 
point  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  the  period  of  extreme 
youth  is  past,  the  death-rate  ainong  any  given  body  of 
peraons  increases  gradually  with  advancing  age.  If,  there- 
fore, assurance  premiums  were  annually  adjusted  accord- 
ing to  the  chances  of  death  corresponcUng  to  the  current 
age  of  the  assured,  their  amount  would  be  at  firat 
amaller,  but  ultimately  larger,  than  the  uniform  annual 
payment  required  to  aaaure  a  given  sum  whenever  death 
may  occnr.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures^ 
calculated  from  the  H"  mortality  table  at  3  per  cent 
interest  In  column  2  is  the  uniform  annual  premium  at 
age  thirty  for  a  whole-term  assurance  of  £100.  In  column 
S  are  shown  the  premiums  which  would  be  required  at  tba 
■ucoeasive  ages  stated  in  column  1  to  assnre  £100  in  the 
event  of  death  taking  {dace  within  a  year.  Column  4 
shows  the  differencea  between  the  figures  in  column  2  and 
those  in  column  3. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  if  a  number  of  peraoM 
effect,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  whole-term  assurances  on  their 
lives  by  annual  preminms  wbiek  are  to  remain  of  uniform 
amount  during  the  snbaistence  of  the  aaauanoea,  each  o( 
them  pays  for  the  first  year  £1*130  more  than  is  required 
for  the  risk  of  thai  year.  The  second  year  the  premiums 
are  each  £l-lll  in  excess  of  that  year's  risk.  The  third 
year  tka  excess  is  only  £1-093,  and  so  it  diminishes  from 
yciar  to^ear.  By  the  time  the  individuals  who  survive 
have  reached  the  age  of  fifty>fonr,  their  uniform  annual 
premiums  are  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  risk  of  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and  this  annual  deficiency  goes  on  inereeaing 
until  at  the  extreme  age  in  the  table  it  amounts  to  £95-207, 
thedifference  between  the  uniform  annual  premium  (£1*880) 
and  the  present  valne  (£97-087)  of  £100  certam  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Kow,  since  the  uniform  annual 
premiums  are  just  anffioient  to  provide  for  the  ultimate 
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payment  of  the  enmi  aunred,  it  ia  obrioua  that  the 
deficiencies  of  kter  years  must  be  made  up  by  the  excess 
of  the  earlier  payments ;  and,  in  order  that  the  assnrance 
office  may  be  in  a  position  to  meet  its  engagements,  these 
surplus  payments  must  be  kept  in  hand  and  accumulated 
at  interest  nntil  they  are  required  for  the  purpose 
indicated.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  accumulated  excess  here 
spoken  of  which  constitutes  the  measure  of  the  company's 
liability  under  its  policies,  or  the  snm  which  it  ought  to 
have  in  hand  to  be  able  to  meet  its  engagementa  In  the 
individual  case  this  sum  is  usually  called  the  "reserro 
Talne"  of  a  policy. 

In  another  view  the  reserve  value  of  a  poUey  U  the 
difference  between  the  present  value  of  the  engagement 
nndertaken  by  the  office  and  the  present  value  of  the 
premiums  to  be  paid  in  future  by  the  assured.  This  view 
maybe  regarded  as  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  For 
practical  purposes  it  ia  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  independent 
of  the  variations  of  past  experience,  and  requires  only  that 
a  rote  of  mortality  and  a  rate  of  interest  be  assumed  for 
the  future. 

According  to  it,  the  raerra  vslne  (.V.)  of  a  policy  for  the  anm  of 
1,  effected  at  tfp  x,  and  which  hu  Men  in  force  for  «  yean— the 
(•+l)th  prenuum  being  Jnat  dne  and  nnnaid — may  be  expressed 
thus,  in  symbols  with  which  w«  have  already  become  familiar. 

.y.-JUt.-r^l+a^) (1). 

If  we  lubitituta  for  A^t^,  its  equivalent  P»fii(l  +am+<t)  this  ezjnea- 
lion  becomes 

.V,-.(P»Hi-Pja+'VH.) (8): 

whence  we  see  that  the  ram  to  be  reaerred  under  a  policy  after  any 
nnmber  of  yean  arises  from  the  difibrence  between  the  piemiam 
aetnally  na}  able  and  the  premium  which  would  be  reqaiied  to  aisnie 
the  life  aRMh  at  the  iucrnaed  age  attained.  B7>ilbitltatuigforF,r^ 

and  P. their  eqoiTslents  r— ^ (l-«)  and— 1 (1-r),  we 

ebtsin  SDother  ueRil  form  of  the  expresdon. 


1+a. 


1+ai. 


(8) 

....     (4). 

The  preceding  formuln  indicate  dearly  the  nature  of  the 
cdculations  by  which  an  assurance  office  is  able  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  funds  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  hand  to 
provide  for  the  liabilities  to  the  assured.  In  cases  other 
than  whole-term  assurances  by  uniform  annual  premimns, 
the  formultB  are  subject  to  appropriate  modifications.  When 
there  are  bonus  additions  to  the  sums  assured,  the  value 
of  theee  must  be  added,  so  that  by  the  foregoing  formula 
(1),  for  example,  the  value  of  a  policy  for  1  with  bonus 
additionsB  is  (l+B)A.^-P(l+a^.  But  the  genera! 
principles  of  calculation  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
present  value  of  the  whole  sums  undertaken  to  be  pdd  by 
the  office  is  ascertained  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  present  value- of  the  premiums  to  be  received  in 
future  from  the  assured.  The  difference  between  these 
(dne  provision  being  made  for  expenses  and  contingencies, 
as  afterwards  explained)  represents  the  "  net  liability  "  of 
the  office.  Otherwise,  the  net  liability  is  arrived  at  by 
calculating  separately  the  value  of  each  policy  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  one  or  other  of  the  above  formulaL  In  either  case, 
an  adjustment  of  the  aonuity-valnes  is  made,  in  order  to 
adapt  theee  to  the  actoal  conditions  of  a  valuation,  when 
the  next  premiiuns  on  the  varioos  policies  are  nq^  actually 
due,  but  are  to  become  dne  at  various  intervab  throughout 
the  succeeding  year. 

So  far  ia  regard  to  the  provision  for  payment  of  the 
Bums  contained  in  tha  policies,  with  their  additions.  We 
now  come  to  the  provision  for  future  expenses,  and  for 
contingencies  not  embraced  in  tha  or£nary  caleolationa. 
In  what  is  called  the  "  net-premium  '  nethcNl  of  valuation, 
ihis  provision  is  made  by  throwing  off  the  whole  "  loading" 


in  estimating  the  value  of  the  premiums  to  be  received. 
That  is  to  say,  the  premiums  valned,  in  order  to  J»  set  off 
against  the  value  oi  the  sums  engaged  to  be  paid  by  the 
office,  are  not  the  whole  premiums  actually  receivable,  but 
the  net  or  pure  premiums  derived  from  the  table  employed 
in  the  valuation.  The  practical  eflect  of  this  is  that  the 
amount  brought  out  as  the  net  liability  of  the  office  is 
sufficient,  together  with  the  net-premium  portion  of  its 
future  receipts  from  policyholders,  to  meet  the  sums 
assured  under  its  policies  as  they  mature,  thus  leaving 
free  the  remaining  portion — the  margin  or  loading — of  eadx 
year's  premium  income  to  meet  expenses  and  any  extra 
demands.  When  the  margin  thus  left  proves  more  than 
sufficient  for  those  purposes^  as  under  ordinary  circnm- 
Btances  it  always  ought  to  do,  th»^  excess  falls  year  by  year 
into  the  surplns  funds  of  the  office,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
profit  at  the  next  periodipal  investigation. 

There  appears  to  be  a  decided  preference  among  assonnee 
companies  for  the  net-premium  method  da  that  which  on 
the  whole  is  best  suited  for  valuing  the  liabilities  of  an 
ofBce  transacting  a  profitable  business  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  expense,  and  m^ing  investigations  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  thq  amount  of  surplus  divisible  among  its  con- 
stituents. Under  certain  cinmmstances  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  depart  from  a  strict  application  of  the  characteristic 
feature  of  that  method,  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  any  encroachment  made  upon  the  "  margin  '  in 
valuing  the  premiums  is,  so  far,  an  anticipation  of  futor* 
profits.  Any  such  encroachment  ia  indeed  inadmiasible^ 
unless  the  mai^gin  is  at  least  more  than  aufficient  to  provids 
for  future  expenses,  and  in  any  case  care  must  be  taken  to 
guard  against  what  are  called  "negative  values."  These 
arise  when  the  valuation  of  the  future  premiums  is  greater 
than  the  valuation  of  the  aums  engaged  to  be  paidl>y  the 
office^  or  when  in  the  expression  (P.^  -  F^  (1  -i-  a.^  the 
value  of  P.  is  increased  so  as  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
P»^-  It  is  evident  that  any  valnation  which  indndea 
"negative  values"  mnst  be  misleading,  as  policies  are 
ther^y  treated  as  assets  instead  of  liabilities,  and  sneh 
fictitious  assets  may  at  any  time  be  cut  off  by  the  asanred 
electing  to  drop  their  policies: 

In  recc«nition  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
first  year^  premiums  is  in  most  offices  absorbed  by  the 
expense  of  obtaining  new  business,  it  has  been  proposed 
by  some  actuaries  to  treat  the  first  premium  in  nch  ease 
as  applicable  entirely  to  the  nsk  and  expenses  of  the  fint 
year.  At  a  period  of  valuation  the  policies  are  to  be  dealt 
with  as  if  effected  a  year  after  their  actoal  date,  and  at 
the  increased  age  then  attained 

Another  modification  of  the  net-premium  method  has 
been  advocated  for  valuing  policies  entitied  to  bonus  addi- 
tions. It  consists  in  estimating  the  value  of  future  bonnses 
(at  an  assumed  rate)  in  addition  to  that  of  the  snm  asanred 
and  exuUng  bonuses,  and  valuing  on  the  other  hand  so 
much  of  the  office  premiums  as  would  have  been  required 
to  provide  the  sum  assured  and  bonuses  at  the  time  of 
effecting  thu  assurance.  This  tenda  fo  secure,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  maintenance  of  a  tolerably  steady  rate  of  bonoa. 

AJi  essentially  different  method  is  employed  by  some 
offices,  and  is  not  without  the  support  of  actuaries  whose 
judgment  is  entitied  to  every  respect  It  has  been  called  the 
"hypothetical  method."  By  it  the  office  premiunia  an  made 
the  basis  of  valuation.  Hypothetical  annuity-values,  smaller 
than  those  which  woold  be  employed  in  the  net-premium 
method,  an  deduced  from  the  «ffice  preminms  by  means 

of  the  relation  F^— -^-(l-v),  and  the  policies  are 

valned  according  to  the  formula 

.T;-(P'h,-F.X1+<Cw). 
where  F^  and  F^  are  the  office  premioffls  at  agw  m  and 
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x+n  tetpectireljr,  and  a',^  is  the  hjpotlietieal  annnity- 
valne  at  tlie  latter  age.  Mr  Spragne  has  showa  (Au.  Jiag., 
xL  90)  that  the  policy-ralues  obtained  by  this  method  will 
be  greater  or  less  than,  or  equal  to,  those  of  the  Det-premiom 
meUiod  according  as  the  "loading"  ii  a  constant  percentage 
of  the  net  premium  or  an  equal  addition  to  it  at  all  ages, 
or  of  an  intermediate  character,  its  elements  being  so  ad- 
joited  as  to  balance  each  other. 

When  the  net-premium  method  is  employed,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  office  premiums  be  not  altogether  left  ont 
of  view,  otherwise  an  imperfect  idea  will  be  formed  as  to 
the  results  of  the  valuation.  Suppose  two  offices,  in  eir- 
comstances  as  nearly  aa  possible  similar,  estimate  their 
liabilities  by  the  net-premium  method  upon  the  same  data, 
but  office  A  charges  premiums  which  contain  a  margin  of 
20  per  cent  aboTa  the  net  premiums,  aod  office  B  charges 
premiums  with  a  margin  of  30  per  cent.  Then,  in  so  far 
as  regards  their  net  liabilities  (always  supposing  the  sum 
set  aside  in  each  case  to  be  that  required  by  the  valuation), 
the  reserves  of  those  offices  will  be  of  equal  strength,  and 
if  nothing  further  were  taken  into  account  they  might  be 
supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  financial  position.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  office  B,  which  has  a  margin  of  income  60 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of  office  A,  is  so  much  better 
able  to  bear  any  unusual  strain  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
expenditure,  and  is  likely  to  realize  a  larger  surplus  on  its 
transactions.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  order  to  obtain 
aa  adequate  view  of  the  financial  position  of  any  office  it 
is  necessary  to  consider,  not  only  the  basis  upon  which  its 
reserves  are  calculated,  bat  also  the  proportion  of  "loading" 
or  "  margin  "  contained  in  its  premimns,  and  set  aside  for 
future  expenses  and  profits. 

Taluationa  may  be  mode  on  different  data  as  to  mortality 
and  interest,  and  the  resulting  net  liability,  will  be  greater 
or  leas  according  to  the  nature  of  these.  Under  any 
pven  table  of  mortality  a  valuation  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  will  produce  a  larger  net  liability — will  require, 
thst  is  to  say,  a  higher  reserve  to  be  made  by  the  office 
agunst  its  future  engagements  to  the  ajsoivd — than  • 
valoation  at  a  higher  rate.  The  effect  of  different 
anomptions  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  mortality  cannot 
be  expressed  in  similar  terms.  A  table  of  mortality 
showing  a  high  death-rate,  and  requiring,  consequently, 
large  assurance  premiums,  does  not  necessarily  produce 
laige  reserve  values.  The  contrary  indeed  may  be  tiie  case, 
as  with  the  Korthampton  Table,  which  requires  larger 
premiums  than  the  more'  modem  tables,  bat  gives  on  the 
whole  smaller  reserve  values.  The  amount  of  the  net 
liability  depends,  not  on  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the 
rates  of  mortality  indicated  by  the  table,  but  on  the  ratio 
in  which  these  increase  from  age  to  age. 

If  the  values  deduced  by  the  net-premium  method  from 
any  two  tables  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that 

T.  >,  -,  or  <  ,V. 
Mcoidiogas 


Ift,  M 


l-t-o'. 

l-t-«»>». 


>.  -,  or  <  1 


I-t-a 


l-t-o. 


>,  -,  or  < 


1+a 


(1). 


or  u' 


\  i+«i  ^  _ 


(S); 


i+<4 

i-t-«C+. 

i-t-tM-* 

wh^re  the  accented  symbols  throughout  refer  to  one  table 
and  the  unaccented  symbols  to  the  other. 

We  have  thus  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
pdiey-values  of  any  table  will  be  greater  or  less  than,  or 
eqnal  to,  those  of  another,  either  (1)  by  calculating  for 
euh  table  aeparatsly  the  ratios  of  the  annuity-values  at 
socecMive  ages,  and  comparing  the  results,  or  (2)  by  cal- 
calating  at  successive  ages  the  ratio*  of  the  annoity-values 


of  one  table  to  those  of  another,  and  observing  whethet 
these  ratios  decrease  or  increase  with  advancing  age^  or 
remain  stationary  throughout.  The  above  retations  will 
subsist  whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  the  data  employed, 
and  whether  or  not  the  annuity-values  by  the  different 
tables  are  calculated  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  When 
the  same  rate  of  interest  is  employed,  any  divergence  in 
the  ratios  of  the  annuity-values  will  of  neceseity  be  due 
to  differences  in  the  rates  of  mortality.  This  interesting 
subject  is  investigated  by  Mr  Meikle  in  a  paper  on  JPolicy 
Life-IAnet,  one  of  the  Actuarial  Society's  publiciitiuns,  and 
by  Mr  Sprague  in  ihe  Auurance  Magcaine,  voL  x^xL  p.  77. 
The  following  table  gives  examples  of  the  reserve  values 
of  policies  for  £100,  calculated  on  the  net-premium 
method  by  three  different  mortality  tables,  at  a  uniform 
rate  of  interest,  3  per  cent 


Am  It 

ZMtJ. 

KonhamptoiL 

CulUc 

Imtlliita  of 
AMIUriM  U*. 

Duratim  ^ptlicyfivt  yean.                          \ 

20 

so 

40 
50 
60 

£4-196 
6-490 
7-294 
9-571 

13-668 

£4-584 

5-464 

7-068 

12-374 

13-698 

£4  360 

6135 

8708 

12-100 

16-180 

Duration  ^policy  tm  yean.                          | 

20 
30 
40 
60 
60 

8-788 
11-572 
15-220 
19-790 
28-236 

9-422 
11-746 
15-865 
24-904 
29-310 

9-440 
12-897 
18-045 
24-578 
31-857 

Duration  o/poUey  iieenty  yean.                         | 

SO 
80' 
40, 
60  ' 
60 

19-299 
25-031 
81-998 
42-438 
65-637 

20-061 
25-662 
36-660 
46-914 
63-315 

21-119 
28-614 
88-188 
48-601 
67-792 

Something  may  be  said  here  as  to  the  data  on  which 
assurance  companies  make  their  valuations.  The  rata 
o/  interat  assumed  by  different  offices  may  be  said  to 
range  between  3  and  4  per  cent,  being  in  most  cases 
lower  than  4.  It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  the  tablet  oj 
mortality  that  the  greatest  diversity  exists.  The  North- 
ampton Table  has,  for  valuation  purposes,  been  all  but 
discarded.  The  Carlisle  Table  has  so  far  lost  its  ground, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  more  recent  Experience  Tables, 
as  to  be  bow  used  by  only  a  minority  of  the  offices  as  the 
chief  basis  of  their  calculationa  The  different  tables  baaed 
on  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  the  Seventeen 
Offices'  Experience,  and  the  English  Life  Tablet  have  still 
some  adherents,  and  (besides  those  offices  which  value  by 
the  "hypothetical  method'')  a  few  companies  employ 
tables  constructed  specially  for  their  own  use.  But  there 
is  an  evident  tendency  towards  the  general  adoption  of 
the  Institute  of  Actuaries  (twenty  offices)  Tables,  which 
have  been  used  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  companies 
in  their  latest  valuations.  Of  these,  the  tables  chiefly 
employed  are  H"  and  H""',  the  lotter  being  used  by  some 
offices  in  combination  with  the  H*  pure  premiums,  in 
order  to  eliminate  as  far  aa  possible  the  effects  of  selec- 
tion. Mr  King  {Au.  Mag.,  lix.  381  and  xx.  233)  and  Mr 
Spiagne  {An.  Mag.,  xiL  229  and  xxiL  391)  have  shown  the 
constraction  of  tables  which  would  ^ve  in  a  more  direct 
and  scientific  way  the  result  that  is  aimed  at  by  using  the 
combined  H*  and  H"<»>  tables.  Mr  King,  to  illustrate 
the  results  of  his  method,  constructs  a  "model  offlce," 
assuming  a  uniform  annual  influx  of  new  business  and 
a  rate  of  discontinuance  of  policies  based  on  the  experienec 
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of  tlia  twenty  offices  wUch  contributed  their  statiBtlcs  to 
tUe  formation  of  the  Institate  of  Actuaries  Tables,  and  he 
shows  the  comparative  reserves  required  by  such  an  office 
at  the  end  of  successive  quinquennial  periods,  according 
to  TariouB  mortality  tables  and  at  different  rates  of  interest 
As  these  illnstrative, tables  afford  ^n  admirable  means  of 
comparing  the  results  of  valuing  by  different  mortality 
tables,  we  give  the  following  extracts.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  in  seeking  to  apply  the  figures  in  these 
tables  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  reserves  maintained 
by  particular  offices,  that  the  soundness  of  the  estimate 
may  be  a  good  deal  affected  by  circumstances.  In 
particnl&r  the  rates  at  which  new  business  has  come  in 
and  policies  have  been  dbcontinued  most  be  taken  into 
account,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  amount  of  "  margin  " 
contained  in  the  premiums  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Uoreover,  the  supposed  liabilities  do  not  include  bonnif 
additions,  and  the  presence  of  these  "will  of  course  modify 
any  conclusions  drawn  from  the  tables. 


Tkbto  U  UortaUlT  uA  Bate 
<i  tntentt. 


Porcont, 

Anal]rn>d  mortality  I  , 

(Mr  King) j 

Do.  do.  3} 

Do.  do.  4 

Combined  H"  and  | 

H"» 

Do.  do.  S) 

Do.  do.  4 

H" 8 

Do.   Si 

Da   4 

Sevent««a  Offices...  8 

Do.         do.      ...  8i 

Do.  do.       ...  4 

Dawes's  £qiutsble..  8 

Do.  do.       ...  Si 

Do.  do.       ...  4 

Carlisk 8 

Do.      8} 

Do.      ; 4 

English.  No.  8 8 

Do.  do.  Si 

Do.  do.  4 

Northampton 8 

American 4 


Compantlre  RoMrre,  lOOO  Ixlnff 

auttmed  for  th«  Rbkito  by  tha  comblnod 

B"  and  a^cq  Tablci  u  4  per  cent. 

Intereit. 


Ase  of  Office. 


7«an. 


1124 
1061 

looa 

1067 

lOOO 
938 

1006 
941 
881 
994 
929 
870 
•09 
848 
793 
924 
861 
808 
978 
916 
858 
86< 
837 


Twenty 
yean. 


1070 

1014 
961 

1059 

1000 
945 

1016 
958 
904 

1009 
961 
898 
917 
862 
811 
•38 
881 
829 
988 
933 
881 
877 
872 


Thirty 
yeaia. 


1050 

999 
962 

1052 

1000 
961 

1023 
971 
922 

1017 
966 
917 
923 
874 
827 
962 
901 
863 
996 
946 
898 
887 
898 


Forty 
yean. 


1089 

998 
960 

1047 

1000 
956 

1024 
977 
988 

1019 
972 
928 
927 
882 
839 
959 
912 
8<8 
997 
952 
909 
896 
914 


Fifty 
yeaiv. 


1036 

991 
961 

1*044 

1000 
968 

1024 
980 
938 

1018 
974 
933 
931 
888 
847 
96a 
918 
876 
997 
964 
914 
901 
928 


Divition  ()f  Surplui.-^Then  are  various  sources  from 
which  a  surplus  of  funds  may  arise  in  an  assurance  com- 
pany : — (1)  from  the  rate  of  interest  actually  earned  being 
higher  than  that  anticipated  in  the  calculations ;  (2)  from 
the  death-rate  among  the  assured  being  lower  than  that 
provided  for  by  the  mortality  tables;  (3J  from  the  ex- 
penses and  contingent  outlay  being  less  than  the  "  load- 
ing "  provided  to  meet  them ;  and  (4)  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  such  as  profitable  investments,  the  cancelment  of 
policies,  &C, 

Supposing  a  valuation  to  have  been  made  on  sound  data 
and  by  a  proper  method,  and  to  have  resulted  in  showing 
that  the  funds  in  hand  exceed  the  liabilities,  the  surplus 
thus  ascertained  may  be  regarded  as  proflt,  and  either  its 
amount  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  assets  of  the  office  or 
the  liabilities  may  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Various  methods  are  employed  by  assurance  companies 
in  distributing  their  surplus  funds  among  the  assured.  In 
Bome  offices  the  share  or  "  bonus  "  falling  to  each  policy- 
holder is  paid  to  him  in  cash ;  in  others  it  is  applied  in 
providing  a  reversionary  -sum  which  is  added  to  the 
amount  assured  by  the  policy ;  in  others  it  goes  to  reduce 


the  aonnat  contributions  payable  by  the  policyholder.  A 
method  of  more  recent  introduction  is  to  apply  the  earlier 
bonuses  on  a  policy  to  limit  the  term  for  which  premiums 
may  be  payable,  thus  relieving  the  policyholder  of  his 
annual  payments  after  a  certain  period.  Another  method 
is  to  apply  the  bonuses  towards  making  the  sum  assured 
payable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  policyholder.  The  plan  of 
reversionary  bonus  additions  is  most  common,  and  when  it 
is  followed  the  option  is  usually  given  of  exchanging  the 
bonuses  for  their  value  in  cash  or  of  having  them  applied 
in  the  reduction  of  premiums. 

Not  only  are  there  different  modes  of  applying  surplus, 
but  the  basis  on  which  it  is  divided  among  the  assured 
also  varies  in  different  offices.  In  some  the  reversionary 
bonus  is  calculated  as  an  equal  percentage  per  annum  of 
the  sum  assured,  reckoning  back  either  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  policy  in  every  case,  or  (more  commonly)  to 
the  preceding  division  of  profits.  In  others  the  rate  is 
calculated,  not  only  on  the  original  sums  assured,  but  also 
on  previous  bonus  additions.  In  others  the  ratio  of  dis- 
tribution is  applied  to  the  cash  surplus,  and  the  share 
allotted  to  each  policy  is  dealt  with  in  one  or  other  of  the 
ways  above  indicated.  The  following  ore  some  of  the 
ratios  employed  by  different  offices  in  the  allocation  of 
profits: — (1)  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  premiums 
paid  (with  or  without  accumnlated  interest)  since  the  last 
preceding  valuation ;  (2)  in  proportion  to  the  accumulated 
"  loading  "  of  the  premiums  so  paid ;  (3)  in  proportion  to 
the  reserve  values  of  the  policies ;  (4)  in  proportion  to  the 
difference  between  the  accumulatod  premiums  and  the  re- 
serve value  of  the  policy  in  each  cose. 

Some  .offices  have  a  special  system  of  dealing,  with 
surplus,  reserving  it  for  Uiose  policyholders  who  survive 
the  ordinary  "expectation  of  Ufe,"  or  whose  premiums 
paid,  with  accumulated  interest,  amount  to  the  sums 
assured  by  their  policies.  This  system  is  usually  connected 
with  specially  low  rates  of  premium. 

The  various  bonus  systems  which  have  been  mentioned 
yield  different  results  to  policyholders  of  different  ages,  and 
whose  assurances  have  been  in  force  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.'  A  person  seeking  to  effect  an  assurance  may 
exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  selecting  that  office  whose 
bonus  system  appears  most  advantageous,  considering  hip 
own  age  and  circumstances. 

From  a  paper  by  Mr  A  Hewat  in  the  Asmranei  Jlagor 
tint  (xxil.  286)  it  appears  that  the  average  amount  of 
surplus  annually  divided  among  the  assured  by  seventy- 
seven  offices  which  have  rendered  valuation  accounts  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  since  the  passing  of  the  "  Life  Assnr- 
ance  Companies  Act,  1870,"  has  been  £2,285,000,  oc 
23  per  cent,  of  the  annual  premium  income  of  the 
offices.  The  following  average  specimens  of  reversionary 
bonuses  are  taken  from  the  letoms  of  forty-one  oic 
those  offices,  whose  average  rate  of  annual  premium  ia 
shown  in  the  second  column. ' 
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Surrender  Valuei. — In  those  branches  -  of  insurance 
where  the  contract  is  one  of  indemnity  against  loss,  tha  risk 
remiuning  the  some  from  year  to  year — and  where  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  insurer  and  insured,  is  required  at 
each  periodical  renewal — no  question  of  allowance  in  respect 
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of  pBst  payments  can  ariae  when  one  party  or  the  other 
determines  to  drop  the  contract.  It  is  >jUite  recognized 
tbat  the  premiume  are  simply  an  equivalent  for  the  risk 
undertaken  during  the  period  to  whic!i  they  apply,  with  a 
certain  margin  for  expenses  and  for  profit  to  the  insurer, 
and  that  therefore  a  favourable  issue  of  the  particular 
contract  supplies  no  argument  for  a  return  of  any  partu>f 
the  sums  paid.  In  life  assurance,  however,  we  have 
shown  that  the  premiums  contain  a  third  element,  namely, 
the  portion  that  is  set  aside  and  accumulated  to  meet  the 
risk  of  the  assurance  when  the  premium  payable  is  no 
longer  sufficient  of  itself  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  policyholder  withdraws  from  his  contract  with  a 
life  assurance  office,  the  provision  made  for  the  future  in 
respect  of  hie  particular  assurance  is  no  longer  required, 
and  out  of  it  a  anrrender  value  may  be  allowed  hun  for 
giving  up  his  light  to  the  policy.  If  there  were  no  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  the  office  might  hand  over  the  whole  of  this 
provision,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  fact  the  reserve  value 
of  the  policy.  No  more  could  be  given  without  encroaching 
upon  the  provision  necessary  for  the  remaining  policies.  But 
the  policyholder  in  withdrawing  is  exercising  a  power  which 
circumstances  give  to  him  only  and  not  to  the  other  party 
in  the  contract  The  office  is  bound  by  the  policy  so  long 
as  the  premiums  are  duly  paid  and  the  other  conditions  of 
staurance  are  not  infringed.  It  has  no  opportunity  of 
rtviewing  its  position  and  withdrawing  from  the  bargain 
should  that  appear  likely  to  be  a  losing  one.  The  policy- 
holder, on  the  other  hand,  is  free  to  continne  or  to  drop 
the  assurance  as  he  pleases,  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
that  he  will  take  whichever  course  wUl  best  serve  his  own 
interest  If  he  is  in  failing  health  he  is  the  more  likely  to 
make  an  effort  to  keep  the  aasnranee  on  foot ;  if  he  has  also 
fsllen  into  adverse  circumstances,  his  friends  may  aid  him 
to  maintain  his  policy  for  the  benefit  of  those  dependent  on 
him,  or  he  may  dispose  of  it  to  some  one  who,  knowing  the 
drcnmstances,  may  be  willing  to  give  a  high  price  for'  it,- 
speculating  on  the  chance  of  its  becoming  an  early  claim. 
AH  these  things  do  happen,  and  the  tendency  obviously  is 
that  polidws  on  deteriorated  and  unhealthy  lives  are  kept 
in  force,  while  those  on  lives  having  good  prospects  of 
longevity  oie  more  readily  given  upi  Again,  the  retiring 
policyholder,  by  withdrawing  his  annual  contribution,  not 
only  diminishes  the  fund  from  which  Axpenses  are  met,  but 
lessens  ike  area  over  which  these  are  spread,  and  so  increaaes 
the  burden  for  those  who  remain.  Considerations  like  these 
piunt  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  faLmess  to  the  remaining 
constituents  of  the  office,  the  surrender  value  to  be  allowed 
for  a  policy  which  is  to  be  given  up  should  be  less  than 
the  reserve  value.  The  common  practice  is  to  allow  a 
proportion  only  of  the  reserve  value;  Some  offices  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  a  specified  proportion  of  the 
snumnt  of  premiums  paid.  This  plan  is  not  defended  on 
any  ground  of  principle,  but  is  followed  for  its  simplicity 
sod  as  a  concession  to  a  popular  demand  for  fixed  surrender 
values. 

Another  mode  of  securing  to  retiring  pblicyholders  the 
benefit  of  the  reserve  values  of  their  assurances  is  that 
known  as  the  non^arfeitvrt  lytteta.  This  syatem  was  first 
introdoced  in  America,  whence  it  found  its  way  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  it  was.  gradually  adopted  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  assurance  companies.  In  its  origi- 
nal form  it  was  known  as  the  "'ten  years  non-foifeiture 
plan."  The  poliraes  were  effected  by  premiums  payable 
during  ten  years  only,  the  rates  being  of  course  correspond- 
ingly higL  If  during  thoM  ten  years  the  policyholder 
wuhed  to  discontinue  his  payments,  he  was  entitied  to  a 
free  "paid-up  policy"  for  as  many  tenth  parts  of  the 
raiginal  mm  assured  as  he  had  paid  premiums.  The 
qitem,  oneo '  introdaoed    was  graidttally   stended    fint 


to  assurances  effected  by  premiums  paynblc  during  longer 
fixed  periods,  and  ultimately,  by  some  offices,  to  assurances 
bearing  annual  premiums  during  the  whole  of  life.  The 
methods  of  fixing  the  amount  of  paid-up  policy  in  the 
last-mentioned  class  of  cases  vary  in  different  offices,  but 
the  principle  underlying  them  all  is  that  of  applying  the 
reserve  value  to  the  purchase  of  a  new  assurance  of 
reduced  amount 

Condition*  of  Auuranee. — An  office,  in  entering  on  a 
contract  of  life  assurance,  does  so  in  the  faith  that  all 
circumstances  material  to  be  known  in  order  to  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  risk  have  been  disdoeed.  These  circum- 
stances are  beyond  its  own  knowledge,  and  as  the  office  for 
the  most  part  (except  as  regards  the  result  of  the  medical 
examination,  which  may  reveal  features  of  the  case  un- 
known to  the  proposer  himself)  is  dependent  on  the  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  party  seeking  to  effect  the  assur- 
ance, it  LB  proper  that  the  latter  be  made  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  such  information.  Accordingly  it  is  made 
a  stipulation,  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  every  policy,  that 
all  the  required  information  bearing  upon  the  risk  shall 
have  been  truly  and  fairly  stated,  and  tiiat  in  case  of  any 
misrepresentation,  or  any  concealment  of  material  facts, 
the  assurance  shall  be  forfeited.  In  practice,  however, 
this  forfeiture  is  rarely  insisted  on  unless  there  has  been  an 
evident  intention  to  deceive.  The  other  usual  conditions 
of  life  assurance  policies  may  be  shortiy  noticed. 

1.  ^t  to  Paymmt  of  Frtmiunu. — A  certain  period  of  „r»o«  is 
allowed,  moit  commonly  thirty  days,  after  each  preniom  falla  due. 
ir  payment  ia  not  made  within  that  time,  the  prHiunption  ia  that 
the  policyholder  intenda  to  drop  the  contract,  and  the  riak  of  the 
office  cornea  to  an  end.  It  may,  however,  be  rerircd  on  certain  con* 
ditiona,  usually  the  production  of  evidence  of  health  and  payment 
of  a  fine  in  addition  to  the  pnminm.  An  impreaaian  used  to  prevail 
among  the  public  that  the  offloea  were  intereatod  in  enconia^g 
the  forfeiture  of  policies.  If  any  such  impraasion  waa  ever  ahared 
by  the  offices  themselves  it  must  have  long  aince  passed  away,  as  it 
will  be  fbnnd  that  every  reaaonable  effort  ia  now  mads  on  their 
part,  not  only  to  aecnre  aaaaranoea  but  to  retain  them,  and  to  a^otd 
all  the  facilitiea  that  can  be  extended  to  policyholden  with  that 
object 

S.  .if  (0  Portign  TYavtl  and  Jletidtnee,  and  at  to  HaaaHUiut  Oeeu- 
foUoiu. — When  Mr  Babbage  wrote  hia  Oomfotatnt  Vino  ff  Jtnif 
ana  ImtUvtioiu  in  1828,  Toyagiog  abroad  waa  acaicely  permitted 
under  a  life  policy.  The  Elbe  and  the  Guonne,  Tezel  and  Havre, 
Texol  and  Breat  the  Elba  and  Breat,  were  the  limits  proacribed 
by  most  of  the  English  offices.  Even  at  a  much  later  uoriod  tbo 
extra  premiuma  charged  for  leave  to  travel  or  reside  abniaa  were  very 
heavy.  But  improved  meana  of  oonveyance — in  aoma  plaoea  better 
sanitary  appliances,  andhabite  of  living  more  anited  to  the  climatio 
conditions — and,  more  than  all  perhapa,  the  knowledge  tiiat  has 
been  gained  by  experience  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  extra  risks  in- 
volved and  the  relative  salubrity  of  foreign  climates — have  enabled 
the  office*  to  modify  their  terms  very  conaidenbly.  The  limite  of 
free  residence  and  travel  have  been  greatly  widened,  and  where  extra 
praninins  are  atill  requited  theae  an,  aa  a  rule,  much  lower  thaa 
formerly.  The  asaured  are  now  commonly  permitted  to  reside  any- 
where within  such  limite  aa  north  of  Ss*  N.  lat  (except  in  Aais) 
or  south  of  to*  S,  lat,  and  to  tnvol  to  andfrom  any  places  within 
t^ose  limite,  wi^iont  extra  prandnm. 

Hilitaiy  men  (when  on  active  service)  and  aealiuing  men  an  of 
ovnran  charged  extra  rates,  as  are  also  peisona  following  qiecially 
dkngeroua  or  unhealthy  occupations  at  home. 

I.  Am  to  auiaiie. — The  policies  of  most  oomnmies  contain  a- 

Eroviao  that  the  assurance  atiall  be  void  in  ease  me  peraon  whose 
fe  is  aasured  diea  by  his  own  hand.  This  proviso  is  analogona  to 
that  which  nndera  void  a  fin.  policy  if  the  insnred  becomea  guilty 
of  arson,  or  a  policy  of  maiin*  insnranoe  if  the  vessel  is  wrecked 
intaniioaally  by  the  owner.  Ihe  svsat  contemplated  in  the  policy 
b^g  brought  about  by  the  volnntary  act  of  the  assured,  and  not 
in  the  natural  course  of  events,  ia  a  oontinsency  not  included  in 
the  scheme  of  insurance.  In  tiie  case  of  life  poUciea  the  gene^ 
mlsof  lawappears  tobe(aee  3%«£<ni)o/£t/<.<<aniKm<»,  byO,  \. 
Banyon)  that  the  oontiaet  will  be  avoided  linleaa  the  suicide  takis 
place  whan  til*  assured  ia  insane  and  not  acconnteble  for  his  acta. 
Sometimes  tile  proviso  "  whether  insane  or  not "  is  inserted  in 
policies.  In  the  case  of  policies  bona  fide  atsigned,  or  otherwise 
held  by  a  tnird  party  for  an  onerous  cause,  it  is  nsnal  to  exempt 
the  aaanrance  fttnn  forfsitun  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  such 
third  party.   The  practice  of  assurance  offices,  however,  ia  regard  to 
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(siddea,  b  more  Ubenl  than  *  strict  mpplication  of  legd  principle, 
or  of  the  oonditjom  attached  to  life  policiea,  would  ngaiie.  A 
few  ofCces  have  abolished  the  luidde  clause  from  tiieir  policies.  A 
number  of  others,  actiiut,  wa  thiiik,*on  a  sounder  pnnciple,  now 
limit  its  opention  to  a  uced  period,  tiie  extent  of  which  Taiiea  in 
different  <im<-s8  from  six  months  to  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
issue  of  the  policy.  In  cases  happening  within  those  periodic  or 
when  then  u  no  express  exemption  from  forfeiture,  offices  sie. 
nsnally  ready  to  grant  any  lelief  which  circumstances  may  seem  to 
warrant,  such  as  an  allowance  of  the  snrrender  value  or  a  return 
of  the  premiums  paid  under  the  policy. 

The  practice  of  renderins  policies  mdiqnUabU  end  free  from  le- 
(triction  as  to  forei^  tnvel  or  jesidence,  after  a  certain  period,  has 
tended  greatly  to  simplify  the  contract  between  the  office  and  the 
assured,  by  setting  at  rest  many  pointa  on  which  difficulty  might 
arise.  A  declaration  of  indispntabllit^  coven  any  inaccuracies  in 
the  original  documents  on  whiuh  a  policy  was  sranted,  unless  these 
inaocundes  amount  to  fraud,  which  the  law  wul  not  condone  under 
any  dreumstances. 

HUftory. — ^It  does  not  appsar  tliat  the  prineiplea  of 
inanrutce  were  applied  in  any  definite  form  to  tmnsactions 
depending  on  human  life  until  about  the  16th  century. 
At  that  time,  and  for  long  afterwards  in  England,  the 
private  underwriters  who  carried  on  the  business  of 
insurance  sometimes  undertook  risks  upon  lives  for  short 
periods,  to  cover  contingencies  of  a  temporary  character. 
The  premiums  were  very  high,  bat  this  was  in  part 
necessary  for  two  reasons — first,  the  insurers  had  no 
sufficient  data  upon  which  to  estimate  the  risk  they 
incurred;  and  secondly,  the  transactions  were  probably  not 
numeroos  enough  to  secure  anything  like  a  regular  average 
in  the  occurrence  of  claims^  About  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  several  "  annuity  "  schemes  were  formed,  notably 
that  of  the  Mercers  Company  of  London,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  subscribers.  These  schemes, 
however,  and  numerous  others  of  similar  character 
pitimoted  in  the  succeeding  ceutuiy,  failed  for  lack  of 
correct  data  and  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  should  have  guided  their  operations.  But  the  idea 
of  uniting  the  contributions  of  a  number  of  peraons  in 
order  to  make  a  provision  available  on  the  death  of  each 
had  taken  some  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Its  first  practi- 
cal embodiment  in  the  direction  of  life  assurance,  but  still 
for  short  of  that  system  as  it  is  now  understood,  was  the 
foundation  in  1706  by  royal  charter  of  "  The  Amicable 
Society  for  a  perpetual  Assurance  Office."  The  scheme 
was  simply  to  raise  a  fixed  contribution  from  each  member, 
and  from  the  proceeds  to  distribute  a  certain  sum  each 
year  among  the  representatives  of  those  who  died  during 
the  year.  No  one  was  to  be  admitted  under  the  age  A 
twelve  nor  above  fifty-five  (afterwards  altered  to  forty-five), 
but  all  were  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  contribution.  In 
1734  the  society  made  arrangements  for  guaranteeing  that 
the  dividend  for  each  deceased  member  should  not  be  less 
than  jEIOO.  This  was  the  first  approach  to  an  "assurance" 
of  a  definite  sum  at  death,  whenever  that  might  occur.  The 
minimum  dividend  was  afterwards  increased,  but  still  the 
society  adhered  >to  the  plan  of  rating  all  members  alike, 
irrespiective  of  age.  It  was  not  until  1807  that  the  Ami- 
cable, under  a  fresh  charter,  began  the  practice  of  rating 
new  members  "according  to  the  age  and  other  circum- 
stances." But  that  essential  step  in  the  development  of 
assurance  had  been  taken  long  before  in  another  quarter. 
The  theory  of  life  contingencies  had  made  considerable 
progress,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of  Halley,  De  Moivre, 
Simpson,  De  Farcieuz,  and  Dodson,  when  in  1766  was 
projected  "  The  Society  for  Eqnitable  Assurances  on  lives 
and  Survivorships."  Mr  Dodson,  wishing  to  have  his  life 
assured,  found  himself  excluded  from  the  Amicable  on 
account  of  his  being  more  than  forty-^ve  years  old.  This 
led  him  to  the  determination  "  to  form  a  new  society  upon 
a  plan  of  assurance  on  more  equitable  terms  than  those  of 
the  Amicable,  which  takes  the  same  premium  fur  all  ages," 


and  he  secured  the  support  of  -varioos  persons  who  were 
willing  to  join  him  if  the  intended  society  could  be  estab- 
lished by  charter.  ,  He  did  not  live  to  see  his  purpose 
accomplished.  The  petition  for  a  charter  of  incorporation 
was  presented  in  1767,  and  after  a  delay  of  four  years  it 
was  finally  refused,  whereupon  a  remnant  of  the  original 
subscribers  set  about  constltnting  the  society  under  a 
deed  of  settlement,  and  business  was  commenced  in 
1762.  The  Equitable  possessed  from  the  outset  all  the 
essential  features  of  a  life  assurance  office.     It  was  to  issue 

Solicies  for  the  assurance  of  fixed  sums  on  single  or  joint 
ves,  or  on  survivorships,  and  for  any  term.  Premiums 
were  to  be  regulated  according  to  agei  Lives  were  to  be 
admitted  with  due  regard  to  their  state  of  health  and  other 
circumstances.  Provision  was  made  for  the  investment 
and  accumulation  of  the  funds,  and  also  (although  imper- 
fectly) for  the  disposal  of  any  surplus  that  might  arise. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  original  scheme  was  defectiTO  in 
many  points  of  detail,  but  under  the  teachings  of  experience 
there  was  soon  initiated  that  course  of  improvement  in 
the  system  of  assurance  which  has  continued  to  the  present 
day. 

More  than  forty  years  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Equitable,  charters  of  incorporation  had  been  granted  to 
two  companies  which  have  ever  since  held  an  honourable 
position  among  assurance  institutions,  the  Boyal  Exchange 
and  the  London  Assurance.  These  included  life  assurance 
in  their  schemes,  but  appear  to  have  at  first  transacted  it 
only  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  the  form  of  temponty 
risks  such  as  were  taken  by  the  private  underwriters. 

Before  the  close  of  last  century  the  laboors  of  Price  and 
Morgan  had  developed  in  an  important  degree  the  theory 
of  life  contingencies ;  the  Northampton  Table  had  supplied 
what  was  then  esteemed  a  sound  basis  for  such  calcul^ions; 
and  the  career  of  the  Equitable  'Society  had  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  conducting  life  assurance 
busmess  on  a  large  scale.  Within  the  period  mentioned 
other  four  life  offices  were  established,  one  of  which,  the 
Pelican,  founded  in  1797,  is  now  in  existence.  The  present 
century  thus  commenced' with  eight  offices  transacting,  in  a 
more  or  less  complete  form,  the  business  of  life  assnianoe  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  success  which  attended 
those  older  societies,  particularly  the  Equitable,  soon  led 
to  the  formation  of  other  offices,  and  as  these  increased  in 
number  and  activity  public  attention  became  more  and 
more  attracted  to  assurance,  both  as  a  means  of  employing 
capital  and  as  an  advantageous  form  of  eoooeration  for 
mutual  benefit. 

Up  to  the  year  1844  over  one  hnndnd  and  for^ 
companies  and  societies  had  been  established  on  a  more 
or  less  solid  footing  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  life 
business,  either  alone  or  in  connexion  with  other  forms 
of  insurance,  and  of  these  offices  upwards  of  one  hundred 
remained  in  existences  But  abuses  had  taken  place  in 
connexion  with  all  kinds  of  joint-stock  enterprisss,  and 
this  led  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  which  resulted  in  the 
Joint-Stock  Companies  Act  of  1844.  This  Act  provided 
specially  for  the  regulation  of  insurance  companies,  and 
omong  otlier  things  imposed  upon  them  the  duty  of  giving 
in  annual  statementa  of  their  afldirs  to  be  placed  upon 
public  record.  Not  many  years  passed,  however,  before  the 
attention  of  parliament  was  again  called  to  life  assurance 
in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  certain  nnwiae  and 
fraudulent  schemes.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  inquiries  and  t^ey  reported  to  the  House  in  1853, 
having  examined  several  public  officials  and  many  leading 
actuaries  of  the  day.  They  found  that  the  law  as  it  then 
stood  was  very  defective,  that  it  did  not  afford  the  security 
which  was  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1844,  and  that  the 
provbions  of  that  Act  had  been  very  imp«ifo<tiy  earned 
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oaL  la  partlcokr  the  financial  retnnu  had  not  been  satis- 
fictorily  made:  -  Ko  special  form  of  acconnts  had  been  pre- 
Kiibed  i>7  the  Act,  nor  was  there  even  any  authority  pro- 
vided by  it  to  compel  the  returns  to  be  made.  As  a  matter 
o{  fact,  the  Act  had  been  followed  by  the  promotion  of  a 
large  nnmber  of  babble  insurance  schemes  of  varioos  kinds. 

The '-committee  had  very  fully  before  them  the  whole 
qnestion  as  to  the  policy  of  Qovemment  interference  in 
msttera  relating  to  life  assnroneeL  Their  conclusion  was 
that  aBsnmnca  differed  so  much  from  ordinary  basiness  as ' 
to  call  for  separate  and  special  legislation ;  and  in  that 
view  they  mode  certain  recommendations — (1)  as  to  pre- 
ctntions  to  be  takea  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  new 
ssioeiations,  and  (2)  aa  to  requiring  the  publication  of 
nloation  retoma  and  acconnts  giving  information  on 
specified  particulars.  Assurance  companies  were  excepted 
from  the  next  QoTemment  bill  relating  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies, bat  nothing  was  done  in  the  shape  of  legislatidn, 
inch  as  that  proposed  by  the  committee,  until  the  passing 
of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870,  in  the  framing 
d  which  the  assurance  companies  took  a  considerable  shore. 

This  Act  requires  a  deposit  of  jC20,000  to  be  made  in 
the  Conrt  of  Chancery  by  every  new  company  proposing  to 
transact  life  assurance  business ;  requires  (in  the  case  of 
eompaaies  transacting  other  kinds  of  business)  the  receipts 
Bnder  assurance  and  annuity  contracts  to  be  kept  separate 
from  other  receipts,  in  order  to  form  a  security  for  the 
policyholdoiB  and  annuitants ;  prescribes  forms  for  annual 
seconnts  and  for  periodical  valuation  reports  and  statements, 
to  be  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  be  annually 
laid  before  parliament;  forbids  the  transfer  or  amal- 
guaation  of  companies  without  judicial  authority,  which 
is  not  to  be  given  nntU  the  policyholders  concerned  have 
been  fully  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  terms  of  the 
sitangement,  nor  if  policyholders  representing  one-tenth  or 
more  of  tiie  total  sums  assnred  dissent;  and  provides  for 
the.  winding-np  of  any  company  (1)  in  case  of  default  in 
eomplying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  or  (2)  «n  its 
bnag  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  in  view  of 
liie  contingent  or  prospective  liabilities,  that  the  company 
is  iasotvent  In  die  latter  case  the  coart  may,  if  it  thinks 
fit,  lednee  the  amount  of  the  contracts  of  the  company  in 
^see  o^moking  a  winding-up  order. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  npon  which  the  Act 
proceeds,  in  so  far  aa  it  regulates  the  management  of 
existing  offices,  is  to  require  full  particulais  to  'be 
famished  %s  to  their  financial  condition,  and  to  leave 
an  ooneemed  to  form  their  own  judgment  npon  these. 
The  Qovemment  attempts  no  supervision .  of  the  com- 
panies further  than  to  see  that. they  comply  with  the 
reqaiieiQBnts  of  the  Act  But  the  very  publicity  now 
given  to  their  affairs  exercises  a  most  whoresome  influence, 
wherever  that  is  needed,  on  institutions  which  are  peculiarly 
dependent  for  their  success  on  the  estimation  in  which  they 
ais  held  by  the  public.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
material  furnished  by  the  returns  under  the  Act  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  condition  of  offices  is  such 
u  to  be  wholly  intelligible  to  the  masa  of  thoee  interested 
in  it  Nor  was  this  to  be  expected.  The  principles  of 
life,  assurance^  which  we  have  endeavoured  in  some 
measure  to  explain  in  the  present  article,  are  such  as  to 
require  considerable  study,  ahd  even  special  training,  for 
their  fall  appreciation.  But  the  material  required  by 
the  Act  is  there^  to  be  interpreted  by  thoee  who  have 
made  themselves  familiar  with  its  import  and  bearing, 
ood  the  pnblic  have  themselves  to  blame  in  great 
nteasore  if  they  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  the  real  con- 
dition of  any  offices  in  which  they  may  be  interested. 
The  provisions  of  the  Act^in  regard  to  amalgamations  and 
to  tha  fisRiiation  of  new  companies  have  also  had  their 


effect  It  is  now  no  longer  practicable  to  commence  a  life 
assurance  company  without  a  snbetantial  guarantee  for  the 
good  faith  of  those  engaged  in  it;  and  die  possibility  of 
ruinous  amalgamations,  such  as  those  which  aided  so 
materially  in  bringing  about  the  collapse  of  the  famous 
Albert  and  European  offices,  may  be  regarded  as  a  thing 
of  the  past  Unfortunately  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in. 
regard  to  winding-up  have  more  than  once  been  brought 
into  tequisition,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  sbcs  it  came 
into  effect  no  one  who  had  sought  competent  advice  need 
have  been  involved  in  loss  by  joining  any  of  the  offices 
which  have  thus  passed  nnder  its  operation. 

On  the  whole,  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  of 
1870,  although  not  without  its- defects,  msy  be  regarded 
as  in  many  respects  a  satisfactory  measure.  In  some  on- 
important  particulars  it  has  been  amended  hj  two  subse- 
quent Acts  in  1871  and  1872. 

The  year  1870  witnessed  the  passing  of  another 
Act  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  life  assurance. 
Under  clause  10  of  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1870,  assurances  may  be  effected  by  married  women  en 
their  own  lives  or  the  lives  of  their  husbands,  for  their 
separate  use,  and  by  married  men  on  their  own  lives  fur 
the  benefit  of  wife,  or  wife  and  children,  free  from  the 
claims  of  creditors.  In  1880  the  Scottish  life  offices  pre- 
pared a  short  bill  containing  similar  provisions  in  regard 
to  assdrances,  but  with  certain  improvements  on  the 
English  Act,  and  it  was  passed  into  law  as  the  Married 
Women's  Policies  of  Assurance  (Scotland)  Act,  1880. 

The  Blue-Books  containing  the  returns  msde  under  the 
Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  afford  a  vast  amount  of 
information  aa  to  the  financial- condition  of. British  life 
offices.  From  jin  abstract  in  Mr  White's  Iiuuranet  Begitter 
lot  1881  we  gather  the  following  particnlars  in  regtu^l  to 
one  hundred  and  seven  companies  which  famished  returns 
during  the  year  1880.  The  premiums  received  in  one 
year  by  those  companies  amounted  to  £13,174,848,  and 
the  interest  and  dividends  on  investments  to  £S,342,988. 
The  sums  paid  in  claims  daring  the  same  period  were 
£11,149,730;  for  sorrenders of  policies £720,406;  and  as 
cosh  bonus  or  in  redaction  of  premiums  £763,704.  The 
total  amount  of  funds  held  by  the  oompanies(incIuding,  how- 
ever,£6,161,479  of  fire  insurance  funds)  was  £143,813,793. 
Of  this  sum  £120,131,641  represented  the  life  assurance 
and  annnity  funds.  The  amount  of  paid-np  share  capital 
embarked  in  these  enterprises  was  £10,961,744,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  (but  also  included  in  the  above  sum  of 
£143,813,793)  there  were  reserve  and  other  funds  amount- 
ing to  £6,569,029.  These  statistics  include  the  business 
of  "  industrial  assurance,"  transacted  by  a  few  offices — a 
system  by  which  small  sums  are  secured  on  the  lives  of 
persons  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life  by  the  payment  of 
weekly  or  monthly  contributions.  The  premium  income 
from  this  soorce  was  upwards  of  £1,600,000 ;  the  ckims 
reached  fully  £000,000 ;  and  the  funds  in  hand  in  con- 
nexion with  this  description  of  business  amounted  to  op- 
wards  of  £1,100,000. 

The  Act  does  not  require  aa  annual  statement  of  the 
existing  businees'of  assurance  companies,  nor  does  it  render 
compulsoiy  the  publication  of  the  amount  of  new  assur- 
ances annnally  effected  with  thetai ;  and,  as  the  companies 
do  not  all  give  those  details  in  their  published  reports,  it 
is  impoEsible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  assur- 
ance business  transacted  by  the  British  offices.  Of  the 
107  companies  whose  accounts  «ra  snmmarixed  above,  63 
reported  in  the  year  1880  new  assoionces  amounting  to 
£22,B51,626,  including  however,  in  many  cases,  sums 
reassured  witii  other  offices.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
the  total  assurances  in  force  with  all  the  compaoiea 
amounted  in  1880  to  £420,000.000.     ,^  t 
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Beaides  tlie  biuiness  transacted  hj  British  assarance 
companies  there  it  a  scheme  of  Government  life  insniance 
anthoiixed  by  the  Act  27  ib  28  Yict  cap.  43,  and  worked 
in  connexion  with  the  PostOffice.  By  a  lecent  parliamen- 
tary letnm  it  appears  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
scheme  in  1864  to  Slst  December  1878  there  had  been 
issned  6844  policies  insuring  in  all  £460,000,  and  there  had 
been  paid  on  the  death  of  nominees  abont  £26,000. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  life  assurance  has 
attained  a  greater  rdatire  importance  among  financial 
institations  than  in  any  other  conntiy.  Its  history  there 
extends  back  to  an  early  period,  bnt  the  system  has 
receiTed  its  main  development  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  Daring  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  it  grew  with  unparalleled  rapidity. 
The  social  disorders  of  the  period  excited  anxiety  for  the 
future,  and  directed  earnest  attention  to  institutions  which 
promised  exceptional  security.  The  general  Government^ 
by  its  financial  administration,  and  especially  by  its  issues 
of  paper  money,  famished  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  specit-. 
lative  tendency  in  this  as  in  every  branch  of  business. 
New  companies  were  established  in  great  numbers ;  new 
plans  and  features  of  assurance  contracts  were  devised ; 
thousands  of  energetic  agents  canvassed  the  community 
with  their  solicitations ;  and  the  published  reports  of  the 
assurance  companiee  reflected,  in  a  Iiigh  degree,  the  fictitious 
prosperity  of  the  period  of  inflation.  The  financial  crisis 
of,  1873  applied  to  the  companies  a  test  of  great  severity. 
The  mushroom  institutions  of  recent  growth  fell  rapidly ; 
and,  while  the  standard  societies,  which  were  administered 
with  wise  conservatism,  and  Which  had  always  held  the 
greater  part  of  the  business,  were  nnshaken,  their  grovrth 
was  seriously  checked. 

The  following  figures  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Imvrance  Tear  Booh,  Chicago,  1880)  give  in  outline  the 
history  of  this  period.  They  npre^nt  the  aggregate 
bnnness  of  the  companies  reporting  to  the  New  York 
insurance  department  The  figures  for  1879  include 
"industrial  assnnnce,"  a  branch  of  buuness  bat  recently 
developed  in  America. 
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From  1873  to  1879  the  number  of  companies  and  the 
aggregate  amount  at  risk  steadily  decreased.  Since  then, 
Mwoogh  no  new  companies  have  been  organized,  there 
have  been  no  failures,  and  a  healthy  and  natural  increase 
has  been  observed  in  the  business  of  the  existing  offices. 
The  following  table  shows  the  aggregates  of  the  principal 
items  in  the  business  of  the  forty-two  most  important  com- 
paniee in  the  United  States  for  the  yean  1870  and  1880, 
as  compiled  l^  the  l/'ew  Turk  SpedaUr:— 
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A  snlg'ect  of  special  interest  in  connexion  with  life 
assurance  in  America  is  the  legislation  by  which  it  is 
regulated.  While  the  national  Government,  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  supreme  control 
over  all  commerce  between  the  States,  the  courts  hold  that 
insurance  in  its  varioas  forms  is  not  commerce,  and  that 
corporations  oreated  by  a  State  have  no  corporate  powers 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  State,  and  can  transact  no 
business  beyond  those  limits,  except  on  sufferance  of  the 
local  Government  Hence  the  life  assurance  companies 
are  the  creaturea  of  State  law,  and  are  controlled  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  in  which  they  operate.  The  first 
systematic  attempt  to  regulate  tlie  business  by  Government 
sapervision  was  made  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  under 
a  statute  prssed  in  1858  establishing  an  "insurance 
departmeiit"  New  York  alopted  a  similar  law  in  1869, 
and  the  example  has  since  leen  followed  in  neaiiy  all  the 
Statea,  even  in  those  which  have  no  important  assurance 
companies  of  their  own.  Each  State  has  its  own  pecnliar 
laws,  and  these  undergo  frequent  changes  in  detail  as 
successive  legislatures  attempt  to  improve  or  to  refom  the 
business,  but  the  general  character  of  the  supervision 
exercised  is  the  same  in  the  different  States,  and  is  as 
follows.  A  company  may  be  organized  at  any  time  for 
the  business  of  assuring  lives  and  granting  annnitiea,  by 
obtaining  from  the  proper  officers  of  the  State  the  approval 
of  its  name  and  fundamental  law  or  charter,  and  by 
depositing  with  the  insurance  department  a  stated  sum, 
usually  $100,000,  in  prescribed  securities,  as  a  guaranty 
of  good  faitL  Since  no  chartere  are  now  granted  except 
under  this  general  law,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  establish 
a  company  except  by  the  deposit  of  a  considerable  sum  in 
advance, — so  that  purely  mutual  companies  caimot  now  be 
founded ;  but  it  is  customary  to  limit  the  amount  of  profit 
upon  the  capital  to  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and 
all  surplus  beyond  goes  to  the  policy-holders.  In  soma 
instances,  the  capital  stock  of  these  "  mixed  companies " 
has  been  redeemed,  after  their  aoixXEsful  estaUishment^ 
leaving  them  purely  mutual 

In  New  York  and  some  other  States  the  insurance 
department  may  receive  further  deposits,  representing  the 
reserve  or  present  value  of  policies,  and  hold  them  accu- 
mulating in  trusty  for  the  security  of  those  particulac 
policies,  which  are  "registered"  in  the  State  treasury. 
This  scheme  was  pressed  with  vigour  a  few  yeara  ago^  as 
offering  peculiar  protection,  but  several  companies  which 
adopted  it  have  failed,  and  the  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  creditors  upon  the  funds  held  by  the  State  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  delay  and  coetly  litigation. 

In  each  State  there  is  a  superintendent  or  commissioner  of 
insurance  whose  powen  and  duties  towards  the  companies 
are  varied  and  important  The  companies  must  return  to 
him  under  oath  every  year  full  statistics  of  their  business  in 
all  departments,  showing  the  precise  investments  of  their 
funds,  the  amount  and  sources  of  their  income,  the  en>endi- 
ture  for  everypurpo«e,and  a  schedule  of  policies  with  the  ele- 
ments for  valumg  them.  It  is  the  superintendent's  duty  to 
see-  that  the  investments  are  made  in  accordance  vrith  the 
laws,  which  limit  the  companies  to  securitiea  popularly  re- 
garded as  the  safest ;  to  make  every  inquiry  which  he  deems 
It  "deairoble  for  the  public  interest "  to  have  answered ;  to 
make  a  valuation  of  the  policies  of  each  company  by  the 
legal  standard ;'  and  to  report  to  the  legislature  every  year 
in  full  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  calculations.  It  ia 
his  duty,  "whmever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do^' 
and  in  particular  whenever  he  shall  suspect  any  statement 

>  Kioh  Ststa  hM  lit  owa  affloUl  lUiidani  of  Tslmtion.  b  New 
York,  for  »"'"r'*.  the  Ameciou  ISxpeoitnoe  Tsbb  of  KortaUtj,  oob- 
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made  hj  the  officen,  to  "investigate"  the  affairs  of  each 
life  anarance  compan/, — that  is,  to  oTerhaal  its  books  and 
seconnts,  examine  its  muniments  of  tiUe,  and  test  and 
tcrutinizs  evety  port  of  its  administrotion.  No  company 
chartered  by  any  other  State  or  government  can  do  any 
buiinesB  within  the  State,  except  nnder  his  licence  and 
certificate  that  it  has  complied  with  all  the  laws;  and 
exdnsion  from  the  State  is  the  penalty  for  neglect  to  answer 
any  qnestion  concerning  its  business  which  he  may  ask. 
la  seveial  States  he  is  required  to  exclude  any  company 
which  shall  take  an  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  State  to 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  arising  between  it 
and  a  citisan. 

The  moat  important  duty  imposed  on  the  superintendent 
ia  the  administration  of  the  legal  test  of  sdvency.  In 
New  Fork  and  most  of  the  other  States,  his  valuation, 
according  to  the  legal  standard,  must  be  made  by  the  net- 
premium  method,  and  if  any  company  is  unable  to  meet 
thia  test  by  actual  possession  of  the  requisite  amount  of 
fands,  he  must  commence  legal  proceedings  for  its  dis- 
loktion,  and  the  diatribution  of  its  assets  as  in  bankruptcy. 
The  Act  making  thia  course  imperative  in  New  York  was 
I«ased  in  1679,  but  many  years  earlier  the  practice  had 
become  fixed  of  requiring  a  company  to  meet  a  net  valua- 
tion of  its  obligations,  or  be  deemed  iusolvent.  The  fair 
seas  of  this  unbending  application  of  the  net-premium*mode 
of  valoation  as  a  test  of  mere  solvency,  and  the  efiiciency 
of  the  check  supplied  by  a  tno  exclusive  reliance  on  such  a 
lest,  have  often  been  called  in  question. 

When  an  insolvent  assurance  company  is  wound  up,  the 
rale  commonly  followed  by  the  courts  of  equity  in  dis- 
tributing the  proceeds  is  to  recognize  each  policyholder  as 
a  creditor  for  the  amount  of  reserve  corresponding  to  his 
aasorancB  at  the  time  of  the  declared  insolvency.  The 
representatives  of  a  policyholder  who  dies  before  the  actual 
distribution  may  claim  for  the  amount  of  the  policy,  dis- 
counted back  to  the  date  of  insolvency.  The  whole  process 
of  winding  up  would  be  much  leas  unsatisfsctory  than  it 
hM  provec^  it  the  courts  and  the  departments  could  make 
a  prompt  and  inexpensive  distribution.  But  in  practice 
there  is  too  much  danger  of  the  distribution  being  delayed 
SDtil  the  available  assets  have  been  largely  dissipated  in 
receivership  and  legal  expenses 

In  New  York,  and  several  other  States,  the  legialatare 
has  interfered  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  assurances  by 
the  ^ilnre  to  pay  a  premium,  and  has  undertaken  to  regu- 
late the  payment  of  surrender  values  and  the  grant  of 
psid-np  policies  in  such  cases.  There  is  not,  however,  any 
general  agreement  among  the  different  States  as  to  the  basis 
OD  which  such  allowances  are  to  be  computed.  It  is  too 
■oon  to  judge  finally  of  the  effect  of  these  non-forfeiture 
laws  upon  the  bnmness ;  but  the  impression  is  believed  to 
be  growing  among  thoughtful  policyholders  that  they  ar; 
too  favourable  to  withdrawing  members,  and  tend  to  weaken 
the  companies,  by  encouraging  the  retirement  of  the  most 
healthy  and  profitable  lives.  Laws  of  this  kind  uanally 
proceed  upon  the  theory  (which  vre  venture  to  think  an 
aironeons  one)  that  the  reserve  for  each  particular  assur- 
ance is  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sense  the  property 
of  the  individual  policyholder. 

The  American  Experience  Table  adopted  by  New  York 
State  as  the  official  atandard  of  valuation  was  constructed 
hj  Mr  Sheppard  Homaoa  from  the  statistics  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  CXty.  Other 
valuable  tables  of  American  experience  have  been  pub- 
lished, snch  as  that  given  by  Mr  W.  S.  Nichols  {Au. 
Uag.,  xix  28)  from  the  experience  of  the  Mutual  Benefit 
Insurance  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  later  collection 
of  the  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life,  more  extensive  than 
the  first,  to  which  Professor  Bartlett  has  devoted  groat 


attention.  Some  years  ago  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance 
in  America  (an  association  formed  among  the  American 
assurance  offices)  undertook  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  the  experience  of  a  number  of  the  companies  in  the 
States.  Their  labours  when  completed  will  no  doubt 
throw  much  additional  light  on  the  value  of  assured  life 
in  America.  Meantime  Professor  Bsrtiett  brings  out  in 
his  tables  a  longer  dnration  of  life  than  that  indicated  by 
experience  in  England,  and  Mr  Nichols  points  out  a  higher 
relative  mortality  among  young  lives  in  America.  If  the 
latter  peculiarity  be  well  established,  it  will  follow  that 
the  reserves  required  by  American  offices  may  be  smaller 
than  those  required  by  English  offices,  even  if  the  same 
rate  of  interest  be  employed  in  the  calculations. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  practice  of  many  American 
offices  is  their  dividing  profits  on  the  "  contribution 
method,"  so  called  because  it  aims  at  returning  to  each 
class  of  policyholders  a  share  of  the  snrplns  proportionate 
to  the  amount  contributed  to  its  formation.  An  explana- 
tion of  this  method  by  Mr  Homans,  by  whom  it  was 
originated,  will  be  found  in  the  A$ivratie«  Magcuini,  vol  xi. 
p.  121.  Bonuses,  or  "dividends,"  as  they  are  wiled  io 
America,  are  largely  taken  in  cash,  but  they  may  be 
applied  in  augmentation  of  the  sums  assured. 

Thfl  "  Tontine"  system  of  assurance  has  come  into  pro- 
minence of  late  years.  The  policyholders  under  this  plan 
agree  that  no  dividend,  return-premium  or  surrender  value 
shall  be  received  for  a  term  of  years  called  the  "  tontine 
period " ;  but  that  the  entire  surplus  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding lapses,  shall  be  accumulated, to  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  then  divided  among  all  who  have  maintained 
their  assurances  in  force.  The  tontine  companies  usually 
offer  this  plan  as  an  alternative  with  the  ordinary  mode  of 
assurance,  and  large  numbers  cf  applicants  select  it 

In  Canada  the  course  of  legislation  with  regard  to  assur- 
ance has  brought  about  a  state  of  the  law  very  much 
resembling  that  in  the  United  States.  After  the  passing 
of  the  latest  Act  in  1877, — which,  among  other  things, 
requires  all  companies  to  keep  separate  assets  in  Canada 
against  their  liabilities  there, — several  British  and  American 
offices  withdrew  from  transacting  new  business  in  the 
Dominion.  From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  for  the  year  1879  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
companies  licensed  for  the  transaction  of  life  assurance 
business  ia  Canada  for  that  year  was  thirty-six.  Of  these 
thirteen  did  not  transact  new  business.  The  following  are 
the  Canadian  statistics  for  the  year  referred  to. 
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In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  there  were  in  1879 
(indnding  the  New  Zealand  Qovemment  Insurance  Depart- 
ment) ten  institutions  for  life  assurance  business.  The 
total  amount  of  new  assurances  granted  by  them  ^as  between 
£3,000,000  and  £4,000,000,  upwards  of  £2,000,000  of 
which  was  traiuacted  by  one  office,  the  Australian  Mutual 
The  ten  offices  had  in  force  at  the  doee  of  the  year  nearly 
70,000  policies,  assuring  upwards  of  £23,000,000. 

In  India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  there  are  native  assurance  offices,  hot  the  business 
in  those  places  is  largely  transacted  by  companies  whose 
headquarters  are  f.u  Greut  Britaia 
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On  the  eoDtiaent  of  Europe  the  practice  of  life  aosnr- 
ance  has  not  as  yet  becom»46  widespread  as  in  English- 
speaking  countriBS.  There  are  assurance  companies  in 
various  Continental  countries,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  France 
and  Germany  that  any  extensive  development  of  the  system 
has  taken  place. 

In  France  life  assurance  was  later  in  taking  root  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  its  development  lias  been  mnch  slower. 
There  are,  however,  several  krge  and  sglid  life  offices  in 
that  country  dating  back  for  a  considerable  period,  besides 
a  number  of  more  recent  growth,  and  the  business  is  now 
making  remarkable  progress.  *rhe  oldest  French  company, 
La  Campagnie  d' Assurances  G^ndrales,  founded, in  1819, 
issued  in  the  year  1 880  policies  to  the  amount  of  81,000,000 
francs, — a  year's  business  unequalled  in  magnitude  in  the 
experience  of  any  British  office.  The  following  figures, 
taken  from  the  lianiteur  det  Awurcmcet,  shows  the  rapid 
increase  of  business  among  the  French  life  offices  in  recent 
years.  They  represent  the  total  amount  of  new  assurances 
effected  in  each  year: — 


Fimet. 

1876„ 264,000,000 

1876..., 284,000,000 

1877 278,000,006 


1873 316,000,000 

187»._ 837,000,000 

1880 435,000,000 


There  are  now  twenty  companies  in  France,  the  aggregate 
of  whose  existing  assurances  must  considerably  exceed 
2,000,000,000  francs. 

In  Germany  (including  German  Anstria  and  Gjerman 
Switzerland)  there  are  fifty  companies  transacting  life 
assurance  business,  whose  aggregate  new  assurances  in  the 
year  1879  amounted  to  275,787,823  marks.  At  the  end 
of  that  year  the  number  of  lives  assured  was  797,343,  for 
sums  amounting  to  2,634,761,076  marks.  There  is  now 
in  progress  an  extensive  investigation  as  to  the  mortality  of 
assured  lives  in  Germany,  to  which  upwards  of  twenty  Uer- 
man  offices  have  contributed  their  experience,    (o.  k.  l.) 

nL  IfAsnix  IirsuBAHcx. 

Marine  insurance  is  a  contract  by  whidi  one  party,  the 
"insurer"  or  "underwriter,"  engages  for  a  stipulated  pre- 
mium to  protect  another  party,  the  "assured,"  against  loss 
arising  from  certain  perils,  or  sea  risks,  to  which  his  ship, 
goods,  or  other  interest  may  be  exposed  during  a  specified 
voyage  or  period  of  time. 

The  policy  of  insurance,  or  instrument  whicn  conbdns 
the  contract,  is  a  printed  form,  with  spaces  left  blank  for 
the  insertion  in  writing  of  the  particulars  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  form  in  general  use  appears  to  have  been 
introdnoed  with  the  earliest  practice  of  British  marine 
insurance.  Although  worded  in  a  confused  and  ambigu- 
ous manper,  its  meaning  has  been  clearly  deQned  by  a 
series  of  legal  decisions  on  the  debatable  points ;  and  in  all 
cases  the  written  conditions  overrule  any  of  the  printed 
clauses  that  might  seem  inconsistent  with  them. 

The  stamping  of  polices  is  at  present  regulated  ohiefly  by 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1867,  30  Tiet  o.  23. 
This  Act  provides  that  no  contract  or  agreement  for  sea 
insurance  shall  be  valid  nnless  expressed  in  a  policy;  that 
all  policies  tnust  be  stamped  before  signature;  that  no 
policy  shall  be  pleaded  or  admitted  as  evidence  in  any 
court,  unless  dijy  stamped;  and  that  no  policy  can  be 
made  for  any  time  exceeding  twelve  months.  The  stamp 
duties  are — 

On  Voyage  Policiei. — ^For  every  £100  insured  and  for 
any  fractiomd  part  of  £100,  3d. 

On  Time  Policiei. — For  every  £100  insured,  and  for  any 
frtetional  part  of  £100,  where  the  time  does  not  exceed 
nx  months,  3d. ;  where  the  time  exceeds  six  months,  and 
does  not  exceed  twelve  months,  6d. 


If  the  separate  interests  of  two  or  mure  persons  be  in< 
snred  in  one  policy  the  stamp  must  cover  each  fractional 
part  of  £100,  in  Uie  amounts  of  such  separate  interests,  as 
if  it  were  a  full  sum  of  £100.  Where  insurance  is  made 
for  a  voyage,  and  also  for  time,  or  to  cover  any  time 
beyond  twenty-four  houn  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  her 
destination,  the  policy  is  chargeable  with  duty  as  a  voyaga 
policy,  and  also  with  duty  as  a  time  policy.  The  penally 
exigible  from  auy  person  engaged  in  effecting  or  sob: 
scribing  policies  which  have  not  been  duly  stamped  is 
£100. 

By  the  Act  33  &  34  VicL  c.  97,  §  117,  it  is  provided 
tliat  policies  made  abroad,  but  in  any  manner  eufweeable 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  are  liable  to  the  duty,  and 
may  be  stomped  at  any  time  within  two  months  after  they 
have  first  l>een  received  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Further, 
by  the  Act  39  VicL  c.  6,  §  2,  it  is  now  provided  tliat,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  given  in  evidence,  any  policy  may 
be  stamped  after  execution,  on  payment  of  the  penalty  ot 
£100. 

In  practice  it  is  usually  desirable  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment for  insurance  at  once,  lest  some  subsequent  intelligence 
should  induce  either  par^  to  recede ;  and  it  is  customary 
for  the  underwriter  to  sign  a  "  slip,"  or  short  memorandnm 
of  the  insurance,  tintil  the  stamped  policy  can  be  completed. 
But  such  memorandums,  however  obligatory  in  good  &ith, 
are  not  legally  binding.  The  assured,  however,  is  under 
no  obligation  to  communicate  to  the  underwriter  a  material 
fact  coming  to  hk  knowledge  between  the  date  of  the  slip 
and  that  of  the  policy.  And,  when  a  valid  policy  exists. 
the  slip  is  admissible  in  evidence  to  throw  light  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  risk  was  offend  and 
accepted. 

In  order  to  g^ve  validity  to  the  contiact,  it  is  neoessaiy 
that  the  assured  have  a  right  of  property,  or  "  interest," 
in  the  thing  assuied.  A  policy  without  interest  is  held  to 
be  a  wager  ;  and  it  is  declared  by  the  19th  Geo,  IL  c.  37 
that  policies  bearing  the  words  "  interest  or  no  interest^" 
or  "  without  further  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy,"  or 
"  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer,"  or  any  policies 
made  by  way  of  gambling  or  wagering,  shall  be  null  and 
void.  The  expected  profits  of  a  sea  adventure  may  be 
included  in  the  value  of  -the  property  for  insurance ;  but 
an  unwarrantable  or  fraudulent  over-valuation  might 
render  tlie  policy  void  even  in  respect  of  the  value  actually 
proved. 

By  the  Act  31  &  32  Tict  c  86  it  is  provided  that, 
"  whenever  a  policy  of  insurance  on  any  ship,  or  on  any 
goods  in  a  ship,  or  on  any  freight,  has  been  assigned  so  as 
to  pass  the  beneficial  interest  in  such  policy  to  any  person 
entitled  to  the  property  thereby  insured,  the  assignee  of 
such  policy  shall  be  entitled  to  sne  thereon  in  hii  own 
name,  and  the  defendant  in  any  action  snail  be  entitled  to 
ftiake  any  defence  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
make  if  the  said  action  had  been  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  person  by  whom,  or  on  whose  account,  the  policy  had 
been  effected." 

A  valued  policy  u  one  which  contains  a  specific  valuation 
of  the  interest  insured.  This  valuation  forms  an  essential 
element  in  the  adjustment  of  all  claims  under  the  policy, 
and  cannot  be  set  aside  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 
The  burden  of  proof,  in  any  averment  of  fraudulent  over- 
valuation, lies  on  the  Underwriter. 

An  open  policy  is  one  in  which  the,vaine  of  the  interest 
insured  is  not  specified.  In  claims  under  snch  policies  the 
assured  must  prove  the  value  of  the  thing  insured.  The 
value  of  a  ship  for  insurance  is  what  she  is  actually  worth 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  including  all  her 
stores,  provisions,  and  outfit,  money  aidvaneed  fo'r  seamen's 
wages,  and  costs  of  insurance.    The  difficulty  of  gnmag'M 
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precise  nlae  in  tlie  case  of  sliipa  is  sufficiently  obrions ; 
and,  to  avoid  dispatea,  policies  on  them  ought  always  to 
be  valued,  u  is  the  usual  practice.  The  value  to  be 
proved  under  an  open  policy  on  goods  is  their  first  cost, 
indnding  the  expenses  of  shipment,  yrith  any  portion  of 
the  freight  that  may  have  been  prepaid,  and  the  costs  of 
iniuraoea.  The  value  to  be  proved  in  open  policies  on 
fraigfat  is  the  amount  of  the  mantfest  or  freight  list, 
excluding  such  freight  as  may  have  been  paid  in  advance. 

When  the  value  proved  under  an  open  policy  falls  short 
of  the  sum  originally  inrared,  the  difference,  which  is 
technically  termed  an  ove^in8urance,  is  treated  as  a 
deduction  to  be  made  from  the  amount  of  the  policy.  On 
this  footing  a  proportionate  part  of  the  premium  is  return- 
able to  the  assured,  who,  on  his  part,  can  make  no  claim 
on  the  underwriter  for  loss  or  damage  beyond  the  value 
of  his.interest  as  actually  proved.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  value  proved  exceed  the  amount  of  the  policy,  the 
anared  is  regarded  as  "  his  own  underwriter  "  to  the  extent 
of  each  excess ;  and  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage,  if  snch 
his  arisen,  is  apportioned  on  this  footing  between  tiie  parties 
relatively  to  their  several  proportions  of  the  total  value. 

A  "  short  interest "  arises  when  only  a  part  of  the  interest 
iaaured  has  been  exposed  to  risk,  as  when  some  portion  of 
the  goods  speeiSed  in  the  policy  have  not  been  loaded  on 
board  of  the  ship.  This  case  is  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  over-insurance,  from  which  Indeed  it  does  not 
eiaentially  differ. 

Double  insurance  takes  place  when  the  same  interest 
hu  been  insured  twice  or  oftener.  This  frequently 
OKan,  either  through  mere  inadvertence,  or  from  the 
want  of  definite  information  on  the  part  of  the  respec- 
tive persons  concerned  in  the  transaction.  In  snch  cases, 
the  usual  practice  is  that  all  the  underwriters  make  a 
return  of  premium,  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  their 
respective  subscriptions,  for  the  excess  of  the  sum  insured 
above  the  actual  value  of  the  interest, — the  liabilities  of  the 
ureral  nndet^writers  under  the  different  policies  being  of 
course  proportionally  diminislied.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  two  important  (exceptions.  One  of  these  occurs 
when  two  or  more  persons  insure  the  same  thing,  in  order 
to  protect  the  distinct  interests  which  they  may  individually 
have  in  it ;  the  other,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
a  eliim  for  loss  might  have  been  brought  against  one  set  of 
anderwriteis  before  the  other  set  had  become  liable  at  alL 

Beinsnrance  was  formerly  illegal  in  England  except  in 
the  event  of  the  death,  insolvency,  or  bankruptcy  of  the 
original  insurer.  This  law  subsisted  for  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  but  it  was  repealed  by  the  27  & 
28  Yiet  e.  65,  and  the  subject  of  reinsurance  was  further 
regulated  by  the  30  U  31  Viet  c.  23.  Reinsurance  is  now 
recognized  by  these  statutes  as  a  perfectly  legal  contract 

The  risk  on  the  ship,  in  Toynge  policies,  commences  "  at 
and  from  "  the  place  specified  in  the  policy,  and  continues 
till  she  arrive  at  the  destination  specified,  and  have  been 
tlffire  moored  twenty-four  hours  in  good  safety.  On  goods 
tiie  risk  begins  with  their  loading  and  ends  with  their  dis- 
charge at  the  specified  ports.  On  freight  the  risk  usually 
commences  wiUi  the  shipment,  and  terminates  with  the 
landing  of  the  goods ;  but  if  there  be  a  contract  of  affreight- 
ment, nnder  which  the  goods  have  been  provided  for  ship- 
ment, the  risk  is  held  to  commence  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  in 
readineas  to  take  them  on  board.  After  the  risk  has  once 
commenced,  the  whole  premium  is  earned,  even  although 
the  voyage  should  not  be  prosecuted,  and  the  actual  risk 
of  the  insurers  be  thereby  confined  to  the  mere  lying  of 
the  ship  at  the  port  where  the  insurance  was  to  commence. 
But  if  the  risk  should  not  commence  at  all,  or,  in  technical 
phrase,  if  the  "policy  should  not  attacl^"  the  premium 
anit  be  tetnraed  to  the  assured. 


If  the  ship  should  deviate  from  the  regular  and  usual 
course  of  the  specific  voyage  insured  without  necessity  or 
reasonable  cause,  the  underwriter  is  thenceforth  discharged 
from  all  liability  under  the  policy.  The  insurance  becomes 
void  as  soon  as  such  deviation  begins ;  and  consequently  it 
is  quite  immaterial  whether  a  subsequent  loss  of  the  ship 
should  happen  during  the  actual  deviation  or  after  the 
ship  had  returned  to  her  coarse,  the  insurer  being  no 
lunger  concerned.  It  is  also  immaterial  whether  the 
assured  wna  or  was  not  cognizant  of  the  deviation.  A 
mere  intention  to  deviate  will  not  vitiate  the  policy;  but  if 
the  ship  hqve  sailed  on  a  different  voyage  from  that 
specified,  the  insurer  is  discharged,  although  the  loss  should 
Imppen  before  reaching  the  point  of  divergence  in  the  two 
voyages.  An  unjustifiable  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
voyage. operates  as  a  deviation.  The  causes  which  justify 
deviation  are  such  as  to  refit  tlie  ship  after  she  has  been, 
disabled,  to  avoid  an  enemy  or  an  imoending  storm,  or  to 
save  the  lives  of  seamen  in  distress. 

In  all  voyage  policies  it  is  an  implied  condition  of  the 
contract  that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  risk.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  ship  shall  be 
in  a  fit  state,  as  to  repairs,  equipments,  crew,  and  all  other 
respects,  for  encountering  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  voyage 
insured,  at  the  time  of  sailing  on  it  Seaworthiness  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  contract ;  and,  therefore,  where 
the  ahip  is  originally  unseaworthy,  the  underwriter  is  dis- 
charged even  although  the  loss  should  result  from  cansea 
independent  of  the  particular  deficiencies  constituting  the 
unseaworthiness.  It  is  not  material  whether  the  assured 
is  or  is  not  cognizant  of  the  defects  rendering  the  ship 
unseaworthy ;  and  this  rule  applies  indiscriminately  to  tho 
owners  of  the  ship  and  the  proprietors  of  the  goods  on 
board.  There  is  no  engagement  that  the  vessel  shall 
continue  to  bo  seaworthy  after  the  voyage  has  been  com- 
menced ;  but  it  is  the  owner's  duty  to  take  all  reasonable 
means  to  keep  her  so.  The  burden  of  proof  in  an/  aver- 
ment of  unseaworthiness  lies  on  the  underwriter,  unless 
when  the  ship,  without  adequate  cause,  becomes  leaky 
soon  after  sailing.  It  is  now  settled  law  that  in  time 
policies  there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness  at 
any  period  of  the  risk.  This  was  decided  in  the  cases 
of  Gibson  v.  Smdl  (June  1863),  and  Fawcus  «.  Sarsfield 
<March  1856),  and  more  recently  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  Dudgeon  v.  Pembroke  (ilarch  1877). 

The  contract  of  insurance  being  pre-eminently  one  based 
on  the  assumption  of  perfect  good  faith  between  the 
parties,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  party  wishing  to  effect  the 
policy  to  make  a  true  disclosure  of  every  circumstance 
fikely  to  affect  the  underwriter's  estimate  of  the  risk.  The 
concealment  or  misrepresentation  of  material  facts,  or  the 
representation  of  anything  not  consistent  with  the  facta, 
will  render  the  policy  void.  This  rule  holds  good  even 
where  the  concealment  or  misrepresentation  may  have 
resulted  from  a  mistake,  without  the  intention  to  deceive. 
If  the  underwriter  has  actually  been  deceived,  whether 
wilfully  or  by  mistake,  the  risk  is  different  from  that 
understood  and  intended  to  bo  run ;  and  on  this  ground 
he  is  discharged.  The  materialify  of  a  concealment  or 
misrepresentation  depends,  not  on  its  eventual  influence 
on  the  result  of  the  risk,  bnt  on  i«»  immediate  influence  on 
the  judgment  of  the  underwriter  at  the  time  of  effectmg 
the  insurance.  The  loss  may  arise  from  causes  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  facts  concealed  or  misrepresented,  but  the 
policy  may  nevertheless  be  void,  because  a  true  disclosure 
of  the  facU  at  the  time  of  effecting  it  might  have  led  the 
underwriter  to  decline  the  insurance  altogether,  or  to  accept 
it  only  at  a  higher  premium.  If  an  agent  be  employed  to 
effect  the  insurance,  he  is  bound  to  communicate  to  the 
tinderwriter,  not  only  all  the  material  facts  disclosed  to 
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himself  by  Iiia  prioeipol,  bnt  also  any  other  material  facts 
whidh  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  from  other  soarcos. 
If  either  the  principal  or  the  agent  fail  to  communicate 
such  facts,  the  polii^  will  be  Toi4  Should  any  material 
fact  come  to  the  knowledge  vi  the  partis  wishing  to  effect 
the  insunaoe  after  they  have  sent  away  an  order  to  have 
it  effected,  they  are  bound,  to  intimate  such  fact  without 
delay,  so  that  the  underwriter  may  be  informed  of  it  (if 
there  should  still  be  time)  before  he  Itos  accepted  the  risk. 
The  suppreasion  of  information  tending  to  show  that  tlie 
.ilup  was  overdue^  or  that  there  were  rumours  current  as 
to  her  having  m^t  with  some  accident  (even  though  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  these  rumours  were  unfounded), 
Is  cpncealment  fatal  ta  the  validity  of  the  contract.  It 
ho*  also  been  held  that  a  policy  was  void  because  the 
agents  employed  to  effect  it  failed  to  inform  the  under- 
writefa^that  iheir  principal  had  instructed  them  to  wait 
the 'arrival  of  the  ship  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
before  acting  on  the  oi^er  to  insure.  Misrepresentations 
of  the  terms  'on  which  other  underwriters  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  insurance  will  be  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the 
ooittract,  as  well  as  mistwresentation  of  the  risk  itself.  It 
may  bo.  observed  generalqr  that  eVeiy  circumstance  repre- 
sented to  thewiderwriter  ought  to  be  at  least  substantially 
true.  A  mere  ezpreauqu  of  opinion  or  expectation  does 
not  of  coona  amount  to  a  positive  representation  of  facts ; 
bnt  the  opinion  or  expectation  expressed  most  itself  be 
genuine,  since,  if  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  only  a  pre-' 
tence,  or  inconsistent  with  anything  within  the  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  assured  at  the  time,  the  policy  might  be  viti- 
ated. When  an  express  "warranty"  is  given,  its  terms 
must  be  literally  complied  with,  otherwise  the  policy  will 
Be  void.  The 'chief  distinction  between  a  warranty  and  a 
representation  is  that  the  farmer  is  always  inserted  in  the 
policy,  while  the  latter  is  never  so  inserted ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  is  that,  while  a  representation  affects  the  contract 
only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  fonnd  to  have  been  material 
to  ■the  risk,  a  warranty  precludes  all  questions  as  to 
materiality,  it*  express  temis  snpeiaeding  any  such  in- 
qniiT, 

llie  perib  insnted  ageJaat  are  described  in  the  printed 
form  as  the  "  adventures  and  perils  of  the  sees,  men-of-war, 
fire^  enemies^  pirate^  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of 
mart  tad  oounter-mut,  sniptisali^  takings  at  sea,  arrests, 
restraints,  and  detainments'  of  all  kings,  princes,  and 
peopls^  of.  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever, 
Mrntry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  ali  other  perils, 
losses,  and  nJafortones  that  have  or  diall  oome  to  the  hurt, 
dMrimeniy  or  damage  of  th^  said  goods,  merchandises,  and 
ship,  A&,  or  any  put  thereof."  It  .may  be  observed  that, 
as  a  general  mk^  the  andermiters  are  liable  only  for  such 
losses  as'  are  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  injured 
against.  For  th«  remote  consequences  of  these  perils,  such, 
for  instance^  as  the  loaa  of  markets  through  dels,-,  they  are 
not  responsible^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  loss  has 
been  proximately  caused  by  a  peril  insnnd  against,  the 
nnderwriters  are  not  relieved  from  'liability,  although  such 
loas  may  have  been  remotely  occasioned  by  the  acts  or 
na^ligenoe  of  the  assured  or  his  agents.  The  reason  for 
this  mle^  as  given  by  Lord  Bacon,  is  that  "it  were  infinite 
for  the  law  to  consider  the  eanses  of  causes,  and  their 
impulsions  one  on  another;  therefore  it  oontenteth  itself 
with  Hit  immediate  cause." 

Losaea  nenltfaig  from  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  or  of 
the  law  of  natioiia,  at  from  illegal  voTages  generally,  are 
not  eovared  by  the  policy.  The  risk  of  "  thieves  "  applies 
onl^  to  plnnder  committed  by  open  viidence,  and  doea  not 
oorer  losses  by  secret  theft  The  illegal  acts  of  tlie  master 
•nd  crew,  if  eommitted  without  the  privitv  of  the  owners^ 
Win  amount  to  barratry,  ao  aa  to  raider  the  niidanrrltets 


responsible  for  them ,  bnt  if  the  master  be  ahm  owner  of 
the  shi]>,  none  of  his  acts  will  be  held  as  borratrons.  A 
skipmnster,  however,  who  is  only  part  owner  may  commit 
barratry  as  against  his  co-owners  and  their  underwriters. 
If  the  assured  be  the  a(i,bject  of  a  foreign  stat^  British 
underwriters  will  not  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  that  atate, 
unless  it  appear  from  the  form  of  the  policy  or  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  that  the  intention  was  to  insure 
against  such  risk.  Losses  by  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
of  the  ship,  or  by  the  natural  deterioration  or  decay  of 
perishable  goods,  are  not  chargeable  to  the  underwriters. 

The  printed  form  of  the  poUey  declares  that  "  in  case  of 
any  loss  or  misfortnne  it  snail  be  lawful  to  the  assured,' 
their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns,  to  sue,  labour,  and 
travel  for,  in,  or  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery 
of  the  said  goods  and  merchandises,  or  ship^  or  any  part 
thereof  without  pctjndice  to  this  insurance :  to  the  charges 
whereof,  we,  the  assurers,  will  contribute^  each  one 
according  to  tho  rate  and  quantity  of  his  sum  herein 
insured."  The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  permit  the 
assured  to  take  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  property 
without  losing  any  right  of  abandonment  he  might  have  in 
the  circumstanoea.  Although  the  language  of  ue  clause  is 
only  permissive,  it  is  a  settled  rule  that  the  assured  is 
bound  so  to  labour  for  the  recovery  of  the  property.  Hie 
best  practical  rule  for  the  assurwl  to  follow  in  cases  of 
partial  loas  or  damage  is  to  act  in  the  dnmmstaooes  as  a 
prudent  man  would  do  if  uninsured. 

An  important  clause  in  the  printed  policy  is  what  is 
called  the  "memorandum,"  which  is  as  follows : — "  Com, 
fish,  salt,  frait,  fiower,  and  seed  are  warranted  free  from 
average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded.  Sugar, 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins  are  warranted  free 
from  average  under  6  per  cent  And  all  other  goods,  also 
the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  of  average  under 
3  per  cent,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  strajided."  The 
effect  of  this  clause,  as  interpreted  by  legal  decisions,  is  to 
free  the  underwriter  from  claims  for  particular  average  (or 
partial  damage),  or  from  such  claims  if  under  the  rates 
specified,  unless  the  ship  be  stranded.  Bnt  if  the  ship  be 
stranded,  he  is  liable  for  such  claims,  whether  caused  by  the 
stranding  or  not  For  losses, of  the  nature  of  general 
average  the  underwriter  is  liable  whether  the  ship  be 
stranded  or  not,  and  whether  the  amount  be  over  or  under 
the  rates  mentioned  in  the  memorandum. 

It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  some  difficoltv  to  determine 
whether  a  ship  has  been  stranded  within  we  meaning  of 
the  memorandum.  A-  mere  touching  or  striking,  whether 
on  a  rock,  bank,  reef,  or  other  object,  will  not  constitute  a 
stranding,  unless  the  ship  setties  down  and  remains  fixed 
for  Booft  definite  timCk  The  amount  of  damage  snstuned 
is  not  material  to  the  question  either  way.  'Where  a  vessel 
takes  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  oonne  of  the 
navigation  in  a  tidil  river  or  harbour,  on  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide^  or  from  natural  deficiency  of  water,  this  is  no 
stranding:  It  is  essential  to  a  stranding  that  the  ship 
should  take  the  ground  by  reason  of  some  unusual  or 
accidental  oecoireniieb  A  voluntary  stranding  to  save  the 
ship  from  sinking  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  memoran- 
dum, although  the  ship  shonhi  be  ran  into  a  tidal  harbour 
for  tiie  purpose. 

When  an  absolute  total  loss  oeean,  the  asanred  is  entitled 
,to  recover  the  ampunt  of  tiie  policy,  .without  giving  notice 
of  abandonment  When  the  subject  insured,  without 
being  wholly  destroyed,  is  so  seriously  injured,  through 
the  perils  insured  against^  that  its  recovery  might  involve 
greater  expenses  than  its  'eventual  value  would  oover,  it 
forms  a  "constructive  total  loss,"  and  the  assured  is 
entitled  to  give  notice  of  abandonment  to  the  insurers^ 
and  to  daim  the  amount  of  the  poliqf .    ^ee  Xntimoif 
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■mT.)  It  u  calf,  IioweTer,  when  the  dicnnutances  seem 
to  inTolva  a  virtnal  loaa,  u  diBtingiiuhed  from  a  deterion- 
tioD  of  ths  property,  that  notice  of  abandonmeiit  oan  be 
oompateotly  giren;  and,  nnleas  the  abandonment  be 
accepted,  the  ultimate  state  of  the  facta  will  alone  deter- 
mine the  qaestioQ  whelher  it  can  bo  insisted  on.  The 
principle  npon  which  leasee  are  settled,  when  abandonment 
N  validly  made,  is  that  the  underwriter  becomes  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  sabjects  abandoned  on  payment  of  the  snm 
insured.  The  effect  of  an  abandonment  of  the  ship  is  to 
transfer  the  ownership  to  the  nnderwriteri,  so  that  what- 
erer  freight  she  may  thereafter  earn  belongs  to  them;  and, 
although  such  freight  is  thereby  lost  to  the  original  owners, 
ths  iosuiers  of  the  freight  are  not  liable  to  them  for  loss 
in  respect  of  it,  because  it  ia  lost  only  by  their  own  act  of 
abaadonment,  and  not  by  the  perils  insured  against  When 
goods  are  so  damaged  by  the  perils  insured  against  that 
titey  are  necessarily  sold  at  any  place  other  than  the 
original  destinatioo,  they  are  eonstrttctively  lost,  and  the 
underwriter  is  liable  for  their  insartxi  valne,  under  deduc- 
tion uf  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale.  But  this  rule  is  not 
applied  to  goods  warranted  "free  from  average  unless 
stranded,*  if  there  has  been  no  stranding  of  the  ship, — it 
being  only  in  that  event  that  the  Underwriter  is  responsible 
for  damage  to  such  goods.  A  coustmctive  loss  of  freight 
occurs  when  the  ship  is  prevented  by  any  peril  insured 
against  from  completing  her  voyage,  or  when  the  goods  on 
which  the  freight  ia  to  be  earned  have  received  such 
damage  that  they  cannot  be  conveyed  to  their  destination  ; 
hot  if  the  ship  can  proceed  with  other  goods,  the  freight 
earned  for  these  must  be  deducted  from  the  claim  for  loss. 

Partial  loss  or  damage,  arising  from  the  perils  insured 
against,  is  usually,  though  somewhat  loosely,  designated 
by  the  term  "  particular  average.'  Under  this  head  are 
indnded  the  damages  suffered  from  the  accidental  or 
voluntary  stranding  of  the  ship,  or  by  her  getting  into 
collision  with  another  vessel,  by  lightning,  fire,  hostile 
attacks,  or  the  violence  of  the  sea  under  any  extraordinary 
eircttfflstancaiL  Damages  to  the  ship's  upper  worlcs,  sails, 
spars,  and  rigging  are  included  nnder  particular  average 
if  occasioned  by  the  direct  force  of  the  sea ;  but  if  caused 
merely  by  the  force  of  the  wind  they  are  treated  as  wear 
and  tear,  and  are  not  chafgenble  to  the  insuren.  The  loss 
of  anchors  and  cables  puited  from  by  the  veesel  riding 
hard,  or  by  the  anchor  hooking  to  any  object  at  the  bottom, 
is  regarded  as  wear  and  tear ;  and  the  same  rule  appliee  to 
the  repairs  of  the  ship  consequent  on  her  becoming  leaky 
throngh  working  and  straining  in  a  heavy  sea.  The 
general  principle -npon  which  damages  of  the  nature  of 
particular  average  are  distingnished  from  those  falling 
under  the  class  of  wear  and  tear  is  that  the  former  must 
be  caused  by  the  immediate  operation  of  some  extra- 
ordinary accident^  while  the  latter  ate  only  the  ordinary 
inddonts  of  navigation,  and  as  such  are  not  within  the 
aeope  of  the  underwriter's  contraet  But  the  practical 
^>pIication  of  this  principle  is  a  matter  of  much  nicety, 
ud  most  usually  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  ft  professional 
average  stater. 

Ib  a^nsting  claims  for  particular  av9rage  OB  abipa, 
certain  deductions  are  made  for  the  difference  between 
"new  and  old,"  unless  the  ship  be  on  her  first  voyage, 
either  ontward  or  homeward,  or  the  repairs  be  only  tem- 
porary. On  this  footing  one-third  is  deducted  from  the 
casta  of  the  materials  and  labour  requited  for  the  ship's 
iqiain,  excluding,  however,  the  charges  for  dock  dues, 
snrveyoi'i  fees,  or  similar  accessories,  which  are  allowed  in 
fnlL  Ko  deduction  ia  made  for  anchors  (unless  in  so  far 
as  they  may  be  fitted  with  wood),  and  the  deduction  for 
chain  cables  is  only  onenrixth.  When  a  ship  has  to  be 
leco^ered  at  the  expense  of  the  nndorwriteta,  the  practice 


is  to  allow  in  full  the  difference  of  price  between  old  and 
new  metal,  to  the  extent  of  the  weight  of  the  old  coppef 
stript  off;  and  if  any  sheets  have  been  loet  by  being 
rubbed  o^  the  cost  'of  replacing  these  is  further  allowed, 
nnder  deduction  of  one-third.  If  the  ship  has  not  bean 
stranded,  the  underwriteta  are  not  liable  for  claims  for 
particalar  average  amounting  to  less  than  S  per  cent,  on 
her  insured  value,  independently  of  the  accessory  expenses, 
such  as  survey  fees,  &c,  which  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  making  np  the  3  per  cent  Two  or  more  averages 
occurring  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  may,  however,  be 
taken  together  to  make  np  3  per  cent,  on  ihe  value  of  the 
ship,  so  as  to  render  the  insurers  liable, 

Partieular  average  on  goods  occurs  when  they  arrive  at 
their  port  of  deatination  damaged  by  sea-water,  or  by  its 
effects  in  heating  or  otherwise  deteriorating  them,' although 
in  actual  contact  only  with  other  portions  of  the  cargo. 
The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable  from  the  insuren 
for  such  damage  ia  regulated,  by  comparing  the  "  gross " 
market  prioa,  which  tiie  goods  would  have  produced  if 
landed  m  sotmd  condition,  with  the  actual  groes  price 
obtained  for  them  in  their  damaged  state,  and  by  charging 
to  the  insuren  the  same  rate  of  deterioration  on  the  value 
insured,  with  the  addition  of  the  extra  charges  specially 
occaaioned  by  the  damage,  such  ai  surveys,  £c  By  thu 
mode  of  a^jnstment  the  assured  recoven  either  mora  or 
lees  than  the  actual  depreciation  of  the  goods,  according  as 
the  insured  value  may  exceed  or  fall  below  the  sound 
market  value  at  the  port  of  destination ;  but  as  the  latter 
value  generally  inclndes  freights,  duties,  and  oth^r  charges, 
besides  profits,  it  is  in  most  oabes  in  excess  of  the  insured 
value,  and  to  the  extent  of  anch  excess  the  indemnity  of 
the  assured  is  incomplete.  The  equity,  however,  of  this 
mode  of  adjustment  is  obvioos,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  insurer  receives.his  pramium  only  on  the  value  insured, 
and  ought  therefora  to  be  liable  only  in  respect  of  that 
valne^  while  at  the  same  time  the  gross  market  values  of- 
the  g(>ods  in  their  sound  .and  damaged  conditioa  furnish 
the  only  true  criterion  of  the  actual  depreciation,  because 
these  are  the  only  values  with  referenoe  to  which,  idti- 
mately  at  least,  pnrchasen  could  be  influenced.  It  is, 
however,  customary  to  a4just  particular  average  on  a,  com- 
parison of  bonded  instead  of  duty-paid  prices  in  claims  for 
damage  to  tea,  tobacco,  coffee,  wine,  and  spirits  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Aa  already  indicated,  claims  for  particular  average  on 
goods  must  amount  to  3  per  cent^  or  npwards,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  goods  specifieid  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
memorandum  to  B  per  cent,  or  upwards,  otherwise  the 
nnderwriten  will  not  be  liable  unless  the  ship  has  been 
stranded ;  and  it  is  only  when  there  haa  been  a  stranding 
of  the  ship  that  the  iiuuren  an  liable  for  any  such  daiina 
on  the  goods  specified  in  the  fint  clause  of  the  memor- 
andum, or  on  other  goods  specially  wananted  "free  of 
particular  average." 

The  subject  of  general  average  has  been  tieated  under 
the  heading  AvnuoB  (q.v.).  But  it  may  hera  be  remarked 
that,  in  the  very  recent  case  of  Attwo(>l  v.  Bellar  (March 
1880),  it  has  been  decided,  contrary  to  the  usage  (tf  aevenlj 
or  eighty  years,  that  the  expenses  of  warehousing  and 
reehipping  the  cargo  at  a  port  of  refuge,  and  of  the  ship 
in  quitting  that  port,  are  the  subject  of  general  average 
contribution. 

On  ths  ganenl  soUsot  of  marine  inionnoa  the  bast  book  of  le- 
f erase*  ii  Arnoidd's  TnaMttlSit  edition),  which  ambraoaa  the  kad- 
ing  easts  daddad  in  tha  law  ooorts  down  to  a  rerj  laoaot  pariod. 
Amongst  the  minor  worka  baaiins  on  the  aabject  may  ba  mcntionoil 
Mr  H7  Hopkina'a  ifanval  qf  llariiu  Ifuuranee,  and  Ur  Chorlos 
H'Arthnr'a  PoUeuof  Mariiu  Irumwna  Popularly  Etplaiiud,  and 
aapeeially  Mr  R.  Lowndea'a  Fradiml  Trtatitt  «H  tkt  Lav  o/MariM 


Inmramct  (1881). 
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INTEBDICT  (inUrdietum  u.  officiorum  divinorum),  in 
ita  fall  technical  sense  as  an  ecclesiastical  term,  means  a 
sentence  by  a  competent  ecclesiastical  authority  (popes, 
councils,  bishops  with  chapters)  forbidding  all  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  celebration  of  public  worship,  and 
use  of  the  burial  service.  An  interdict  maj  be  either  local, 
personal,  or  mixed,  according  as  it  applies  to  a  locality,  to 
a  particular  person  or  class  of  persons,  or  to  a  particular 
locality  as  long  as  it  shall  be  the  residence  of  a  particular 
person  or  class  of  persons.  Local  interdicts  again  may  be 
eithef  general  or  particular ;  in  the  latter  instance  they 
refer  only  to  particular  buildings  set  apart  for  religions 
services.  lu  the  writings  of  Angustine  (Spp.,  250)  there 
is  an  indication  that  something  of  the  nature  of  an  interdict 
had  been  attempted  in  his  diocese  by  a  certain  bishop 
Anzilins ;  the  attempt  is  strongly  condemned  by  Augustine, 
who  disapproved  of  the  plan,  as  making  the  innocent  suffer 
along  with  the  guilty.  In  869  Hincmar  of  LaoA  laid  his 
entire  diocese  under  an  interdict,  a  proceeding  for  which 
he  wa*  severely  censured  by  Hincmar  of  Bhwms.  In  the 
ChronieU  of  Ajdeooar  of  Limoges  (ad  otM.  994)  it  is  stated 
that  Bishop  Aldnin  introduced  there  "a  new  plan  for 
punishing  the  wickedness  of  his  people;  he  ordered  the 
churches  and  monasteries  to  cease  from  divine  worship  and 
the  people  to  abstain  from  divine  praise,  and  this  he  called 
ezcommanication "  (see  Qieseler,  Kirdtai^etck,  iiL   342, 


where  also  the  text  is  gt«en  of  •  proposal  to  a  similar  effect 
made  by  Odolric,  abbot  of  St  Martial,  at  the  council  ai 
Limoges  in  1031).  It  was  not  until  the  llOi  century  that 
the  use  of  the  interdict  obtained  a  recognized  place  among 
the  means  of  discipline  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Important  historical  instances  of  the  use-  of 
the  interdict  occur,  in  the  cases  of  Scotland  under  Pope 
Alexander  III  in  1181,  of  France  under  Innocent  IIL  in 
1200,  and  of  England  under  the  same  pope  in  1209.  So 
far  as  the  interdict  is  "personal,"  that  is  to  say,  applied  to 
a  particular  individual,  it  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  ExooxKinncATiox  (j.v.),  an  ecclesiastical  punishment 
known  in  one  form  or  another  in  all  churches  ;  the'  local 
interdict  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  CSiorch  of  Borne.  It  is 
removed  by  what  is  termed. "  reconciliation." 

INTEBDICT,  in  Scotch  law,  is  an  order  of  court  pro- 
nounced on  cause  shown  for  stopping  any  proceedings  com- 
plained of  as  illegal  or  wrongful  It  may  be  resorted  to 
as  a  remedy  against  all  encroachments  either  on  property 
or  poasession.  For  the  analogous  English  practice  see 
iNJUircnoK. 

INTERDICTION,  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  process  of  restraint 
applied  to  prodigals  and  others  who,  "from  weakness, 
facility,  or  profusion,  are  liable  to  imposition.''  It  is  either 
Tolnntaiy  or  judicial  Voluntary  interdiction  is  effected  by 
the  act  of  the  prodigal  himaelf,  who  executte  a  bond  oblig- 


fAb*t* 


bviroBi  of 
ing  himself  to  do  no  deed  which  may  affect  his  estate  with- 
out the  assent  of  certain  persons  called  the  "  interdlctors." 
This  may  be  removed  by  the  court  of  session,  by  the  joint 
act  of  the  interdictors  and  the  interdicted,  and  by  the 
number  of  interdictors  being  reduced  below  the  number 
constituting  a  qaorum.  Judicial  interdiction  is  imposed  by 
order  of  the  court  itself,  either  moved  by  an  interested 
party  or  acting  in  the  exercise  of  its  ndbiU  officium,  and  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  similar  ord^r.  After  interdiction 
duly  completed  according  to  law,  all  deeds  done  by  the 
interdicted  person,  so  far'  as  they  affect  or  purport  to  affect 
his  heritable  estate,  are  reducible,  unless  they  have  been 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  interdictors.  Interdiction  has 
no  effect,  however,  on  movable  property. 

INTEREST.  At  English  common  law  an  agreemeni  to 
pay  interest  is  not  implied  unless  in  the  case  of  negotiable 
instruments,  when  it  is  supported  by  mercantile  nsaga 
Aa  a  general  rule  therefore  debts  certain,  payable  at  a 
specified  time^  do  not  carry  interest  from  that  time  unless 
there  has  been  an  express  agreement  that  they  should  do 
BO.  But  when  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  a  trade 
or  business  to  charge  interest,  or  where  as  between  the 
parties  Interest  has  been  always  charged  and  paid,  a  con- 
tract, to  pay  interest  is  implied.  It  is  now  provided  by  3 
h  4  Will  IV.  d'  42  that,  "  npon  all  debts  or  sums  certain 
payable  at  a  certain  time  or  otherwise,  the  jury  on  the 
triid  of  any  issue  or  in  any  inquisition  of  damages  may  if , 


Intwhken. 

they  shall  think  fit  allow  interest  to  the  creditor  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  tiie  current  rate  of  interest,  from  the  time 
when  sudi  debts  or  sums  certain  were  payable,  if  such 
debts  or  sums  be  payable  by  virtue  of  some  written  instm- 
ment  at  a  certain  time ;  or  if  payable  otherwise,  then  from 
the  time  when  demand  of  payment  shall  have  been  made 
in  writing,  so  as  such  demand  shall  give  notice  to  th« 
debtor  that  interest  will  be  claimed  from  the  date  of  such 
demand  until  the  term  of  payment :  provided  that  interest 
shall  bo  payable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  now  payable  by 
law."  Since  tiie  abolition  of  the  nsnry  Uws  by  the  17  & 
18  Vict  0.  90,  a  contract  stipulating  for  higher  interest 
than  die  legal  rate  of  6  per  cent  is  no  longer  illegal  This 
Act,  however,  does  not  affect  contracts  with  pawnbrokers. 
Compound  interest  requires  to  be  supported  by  positive 
proof  that  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  parties ;  an  established 
practice  to  account  in  this  manner  will  be  evidence  of  such 
an  agreement  In  short,  under  the  present  law,  any  con- 
tract that  the  parties  choose  to  make  as  to  the  amount  of 
interest,  or  the  time  or  manner  of  payment,  will  be  enforced 
like  any  other  agreement  •  When  interest  is  awarded  by  a 
court  it  is  gener^  at  the  rato  of  4  per  cent;  under  special 
circumstances  6  per  cent  has  been  allowed. 

INTERLAKEN,  or  iNTXRLAOKBif,  a  Swiss  village  in 
the  canton  and  26  miles  south-Wt  of  the  town  of  Bern,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aare  in  the  .low-lying 
district  named  th?  Bodeli,  between  the  lakes  of  Thnn  and 
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fineni.  Tli*  naiqe  ia  strictir  applied  to  the  few  bonding 
which  oecnpy  the  aite  of  the  religions  hoiuea  foanded  m 
1130  and  abcdished  in  1628,  hut  ia  generally  osed  as 
indading  also  the  Hoheweg,  a  handsome  avenue  shaded 
with  waloiit  trees  and  flanked  by  hotels  and  shops,  and  the 
Tillage  of  Aanniihle  at  its  western  extremity.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  timber,  but  the  village  is  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  an  excellent  water-supply.  The  east  wing  of  the 
Aagnstinian  monastery  has  been  used  since  1836  as  a 
hospital  for  the  poor ;  and  the  rest  of  the  bailding  together 
with  the  castle,  added  in  1750,  is  now  occupied  by  Qovem- 
ment  offices.  The  nunnery,  which  was  suppressed  in  1484, 
has  been  converted  into  a  prison.  The  Knrsaal,  on  the 
Hoheweg.  was  opened  by  the  hotelkeepen  in  1869. 
Between  150,000  and  200,000  strangers  visit  Interkken 
anDoally,  being  attracted  by  its  beautiful  situation  and  fine 
climate,' as  wall  as  by  its  goat'a-whey  cure.  Interlaken  ia 
a  convenient  centre  from  which  to  viait  the  Bernese  Ob^r- 
land,  with  the  Qrindelwald  and  Lanterbmnnen  valleys  and 
the  Qiessbaeh  and  Stanbbach  falls.  Population  of  Inter- 
laken, Aarm&hle,  andthea4)acentUntei8een,  in  1880,4080. 

INTERKATIONALb  The  International  Working 
Men'a  Aaaociation,  commonly  called  the  "  International," 
wu  formed  at  London  in  1864^  It  was  a  society  of 
working  men  of  all  nations,  somewhat  like  a  eoamopoUtan 
todes  union,  but  bearing,  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  an 
international  social  science  asaociation  for  discnssing  and 
farthering  the  lights  of  kbour.  At  first  moderate  in  its 
tone^  it  soon  hema  to  endorse  advanced  views  respecting 
property  and  indnatrial  organization.  Shortly  after  it  hod 
attuned  to  the  height  of  its  power  about  1869,  it  became 
more  and  more  allied  with  Uie  most  destructive  socialism 
of  western  Europe^  Weakened  by  internal  disunion,  and 
disciadited  by  its  approval  of  the  commune  at  Paris  and 
its  alliance  with  the  communal  risings  in  southern  Spain, 
the  Intematiottal  died  a  natnnl  death  before  if  was  quite 
tenyeaiaold. 

Ihe  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  International  was 
the  visit  of  some  Frendk  workmen  to  the  London  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862.  This  visit  had  the  approval  and  even  the 
pecaniary  support  of  the  emperor,  and  was  warmly  com- 
mended by  some  of  the  leading  Parisian  organs  as  a  means, 
not  only  of  acquainting  them  with  the  industrial  treasures 
of  the  ezhtbitiott,  but  of  removing  from  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  the  old  leaven  of  international  discord  and 
jealousy.  In  the  course  of  their  visit  the  French  delegates 
were  cordially  welcomed  at  an  entertainment  at  the  Free- 
nunona'  Tavern,  where  the  labour  question  was  discussed, 
and  a  desire  for  the  further  interchuige  of  ideas  expressed. 
Kothtng  dedsive^  however,  was  done  till  1864,  when  a 
great  pnblie  meeting,  of  working  men  of  aU  nations  was 
held  at  St  Martin's  Hall,  at  wUoh  Profesaor  Beesly  pre- 
sided. Here  a  provisional  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  the  constitutioaof  the  new  association.  In  this  con- 
stitution, which  was  approved  at  the  first  congress  held  at 
Geneva  in  1866,  and  in  a  remarkable  address  issued  by 
the  committee  the  aim  of  the  International  is  defined  in 
clear  and  able  terms.  It  was  set  forth  that  notwithstand- 
iog  the  vast  flevelopmsnt  of  industry  and  the  enormons 
accumulation  of  national  wealth,  the  lot  of  the  working 
class  was  as  hard  as  ever.  All  the  recent  revolutions  and 
political  reforms  had  been  achieved  only  in  the  interest  oi 
the  middle  classes,  leaving  the  position  of  the  working  man 
nnimpioved.  The  emancipation  of  the  jrorking  men  must 
be  thia  task  of  the  working  men  themselves.  With  this 
view  the  International  was  founded,  which,  while  recogniz- 
ing truth,  justice,  and  morality  as  the  basis  of  its  action, 
without  distinction  of  creed,  nationality,  and  colour,  would 
serve  as  a  ocnnmon  centre  for  the  efforts  of  working  men 
towards  their  complete  deliveranca  from  the  tyranny  of 


capital  A  general  council  having  its  seat  at  London  was 
appointed,  which  was  to  hold  annual  congresses  and  exei^ 
cise  a  general  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  association, 
while  local  societies  were  allowed  free  pby  in  all  local 
questions.  The  working  men  of  a  district  or  trade  were 
to  form  a  section,  several  secUona  fortiied  a  federation,  and 
all  the  societies  of  each  nation  were  if  possible  to  form  a 
national  association;  but  all  were  to  be  in  communication 
with  the  International  headquarters. 

The  first  four  congresses  of  the  Internationa],,  held  at 
'Ocnova  (September  1866),  Lausanne  (1867),  Brussels 
(1868),  and  Basel  (1869),  marked  the  rapid  development 
of  the  association.  It  gained  its  first'  triumph  in  the 
effectual  support  of  the  bronze-workers  at  Farts  during 
their  lock-out  in  1867;  and  it  repeatedly  gave  real  help  to 
the  English  unionists  by  preventing  tJie  importation  of 
cheap  labour  from  the  Continent.  In  the  beginning  of 
1868  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  societies  of  South 
Germany  assembled  at  Nuremberg  declared  their  adhesion 
to  the  IntemationoL  In  1870  &meron  announced  him- 
self as  the  repteaentative  of  800,000  American  workmen 
who  had  adopted  its  principles.  It  soon  spread  as  far  east 
as  Poland  and  Hungary,  and  it  had  affiliated  societies. with 
journals  devoted  to  its  cause  in  every  country  of  western 
£nrop&  The  leading  organs  of  the  European  press  became 
more  than  interested  in  its  movements;  the  Timet 
published  four  leaders  on  the  Brussels  congress.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  concerned  in  all  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments and  agitations  of  Europe,  gaming  a  world  hiatorie 
notoriety  as  ue  rallying  point  of  social  overthrow  and  ruin. 
Its  prestige,  however,  was  always  based  more  on  the  vast 
possibilities  of  the  cause  it  represented  than  on  its  actual 
power.  Its  organization  was  loose^  its  finaneial  resouroea 
insignificant ;  the  Continental  unionists  joined  it  more  in 
the  hope  of  borrowing  than  of  contributing  support.  At 
the  successive  congresses  its  socialistic  tendencies  became 
more  and  more  pronounced ;  it  declared  its  opposition  to 
private  property  not. only  in  railways  but  in  mines  and  the 
soil,  holding  that  these  should  revert  to  the  community. 
Even  the  principle  of  inheritance  was  saved  only  by  a 
narrow  minority:  In  1869  Bakunin  the  Bnssian  socialist 
or  nihilist  with  Ua  futy  joined  the  association,  and  at 
once  asserted  hia  character  as  the  "aposUe  of  universal 
destructioa" 

In  1870  the  International  resolved  to  estabUsh  itself  at 
the  very  hearth  of  the  revolutionary  movement  by  holding 
its  annual  congress  at  Pari&  Thia  plan  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  Franco-Qerman  conflict.  That  war,  how- 
ever, helped  to  bring  the  principles  of  the  association  more 
decidedly  before  the  world.  On  general  grounds,  and 
during  the  Austro-Prusainn  struggle  of  1866,  it  had  declared 
its  emphatic  <»>ndemnstion  of  war;  and  now  the  societies 
of  France  and  Germany  as.  well  as  the  general  council  at 
London  uttered  a  solemn  protest  against  this  renewal  of 
the  scourgeL  Some  of  its  German  adherents  likewise 
,  incurred  the  wnth  of  the  authorities  by  venturing  to  pro- 
test against  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  la 
this  way  the  International  appeared  as  t!.e  champion  of  a/ 
wider  principle  agaihst  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of 
nationalitjr. 

The  relation  of  the  association  to  the  communal  rising 
at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1871  has  been  the  subject  ci 
much  dispute.  It  is  now  agreea  that  the  International  as 
such  had  no  part  either  in  originating  or  conducting  it; 
Bome  of  its  French  members  joined  it,  but  only  on  tiielr 
individual  responsibility.  Its  complicity  after  the  event  is 
equally  clear.  After  the  fall  of  the  commnne  the  general 
council  of  London,  Karl  Marx  included,  issued  a  long  and 
trenchant  manifesto,  approving  its  action  and  extolling  the 
"glorious  vanquished."    From  this  point  the  decline  and. 
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bU  of  tha  tstodation  is  to  be  dated.  The  English 
nnionuti,  intent  on  more  pnetical  eoncenia  at  home,  never 
took  a  deep  interest  in  its  proceedings ;  the  German 
socialist  were  hindered  by  law  Irom  corporate  action  j 
America  was  too  remote.  Bat  it  fonnd  its  worst  enemies 
amongst  its' own  friends;  the  views  of  Maix  and  his  school 
were  too  moderate  for  the  nnivetsally  subversive  principles 
of  Baknnin,  and  the  radical  Swiss  federation  of  the  Jnra 
led  hj  Goillanme.  It  came  to  a  rupture  at  the  congress 
of  1878,  held  at  the  Hagne,  when  Baknnin,  being  outvoted 
and  "excommmueated"  bv  the  Marx  party,  formed  a  rival 
International,  which  foand  its  diief  support  in  Spain  and 
Italy. .  Wearied  of  its  European  contentions  and  desirous 
to  form  a  basis  of  operation  in  America,  the  Marx  Inters 
national  now  transferred  the  seat  of  it*  general  council  to 
New  Tork;  but  it  mrvived  just  long  enon^  to  hold  another 
congress  at  Geaevain  1874,  and  then  quietly  expired.  The 
party  of  deatmction  styling  themselves  "  autonomists " 
had  a  bloodier  history.  The  programme  of  this  party  was 
to  overturn  all  existing  institutions,  with  the  view  ta 
reconstructing  them  on  some  TSgne  communal  basis  such 
as  had  been  tried  at  Paris  in  1871.  It  endeavoured  to 
realise  this  in  the  great  commnnal  risings  in  southern  Spain 
in  1873,  whan  its  adherents  set  up  their  peculiar  form  of 
government  at  Barcelona,  Seville,  Cadii,  and  Cartagena, — 
at  the  last-mentioned^lace  also  seizing  on  part  of  the  iron- 
clad fleet  df  Spain.  '  As  at  Paris,  they  failed  in  leadership 
and  organisation,  and  were  suppressed,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  by  the  national  troops,  The  "  autonomists " 
lingered  on  till  1879.  At  present  there  is  no  society  that 
haaany  claim  to  the  name  and  prestige  of  the  IntomationaL 
Tha  collapse  has  thus  been  complete  of  an  association  which 
once  extended  from  Hungary  to  San  Francisco^  and  alarmed 
the  minds  of  men  with  visions  of  universal  ruin. 

Bee  Tillettid,  SitMn  i*  TltiUnuMcmaU,  Puii,  1871 ;  Tertat, 
L'lntirnaUonaU,  Paris,  1871 ;  Onilow  Yorka  Stent  BiMory  iffti* 
JnttnuUitnal,  London,  1871 ;  Smile  de  LaTeleye,  Stvtu  dt*  Jhux 
Mondf,  Aprfl  1680;  Frofewir'  Beetlr,  Arhiiahav  Seviru, 
1870.  (T.  K.) 

LNTERNATIONAL  LAW  is  the  pame  now  generally 
given  to  the  rules  of  conduct  accepted  as  binding  inter  m 
by  the  nations— or  at  aD  events  the  civilised  nations— of 
the  world.  Intemstiocal  law  as  a  whole  is  capable  of 
being  very  differently  interpreted  according  to  tJie  point 
of  view  from  which  it  is  regarded,  and  its  rules  vary 
infinitely  in  point  of  certiunty  and  acceptance.  According 
to  tiie  ideas  of  the  leading  English  school  of  jurists  it  is 
an  impropriety  to  speak  of  these  rules  as  being  laws ;  they 
are  merely  moral  prindples, — positive,  it  is  true,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  recognized  in  fact,  but  destitute  pt  the 
sanctioning  force  whith  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of  law. 
There  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  this  criticism  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  verbal  criticism,  but  it  may  be  so  need 
as'nndnly  to  depredate  the  actnal  force  and  effect  of  Qie 
systim  as  a  wholei  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  mqority 
of  writers  on  international  law  have  preferred  to  derive  its 
principles  from  some  transcendental  source,  such  as  nature, 
reason,  the  Divine  will,  &c. ;  and  these  accordingly  have  no 
hesitetipn  in  attributing  to  ito  rules  an  intrinsic  authority 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Tht  usage  of  nations 
according  to  this  tiieory  i>  evidence  of,  but  not  the  origin 
of,  the  law.  It  merely  expresses,  as  Sir  iK.  PhiUimore  pute 
it,  "  the  consent  of  nations  to  things  which  are  natwvUy, 
that  is,  by  the  law  of  God,  binding  upon  them."  The  true 
position  is  this — that  we  find  as  a  fact  a  number  of  rules, 
accepted  by  civilized  nations  as  obligatory  in  their  mutual 
dealings.  These  rules  no  doubt  in  many  cases  owe  their 
enstence  to  the  prevalence  of  theories  of  natural  and  divine 
law,  but  their  authority  no  longer  depends  on  the  truth  of 
such  theories.  The  rules  are  in  themselves  just  and 
rtasonabla    Some  of  them  are  so  precise,  so  oertain,  and 


so  universally  accepted  that  thegr  eumot  be  distingnisbed 
from  positive  law  except  by  the  abeence  of  a  determinate 
legislative  source;  Many  of  them  are  taken  up  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  different  countries,  and  in  so  fu  as  they 
are  thus  incorporated  wph  poeitive  systems  they  are  in 
every  sense  poeitive  laws.  But  many  of  the  rules  of 
international  law  are  vague,  uncertain,  and  of  disputed 
authority.  Some  of  the  rules,  for  example^  lelating  to 
capture  in  war,  the  law  of  blockade,  and  tite  privileges  of 
ambassadors  are  so  well  ascertained  and  settied  that  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  '  that  they  should  be  broken  by  any 
civilized  stata  On  other  points — e.ff.,  as  to  what  articles 
should  be  contraband  of  war,  when  a  stote  should  interfere 
with  the  domestic  policy  of  another — no  universally 
admitted  principles  can  be  said  to  have  been  esteblished. 
The  snbstanee  of  international  law  has  been  for  this  reason 
dividerl  into  various  sections,  according  to  the  degree  of 
certeinty  which  the  rules  have  obtained.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  recent' writers  on  this  subject,  Dr  Woolsey,  distin; 
guishes  the  rights  and  duties  known  to  the  science  as  (1) 
those  which  are  deduciblefrom  natural  /««,  which  no  action 
of  a  state  can  begin  or  terminate,  (2^  tlxose  dedncible  from 
the  idea  of  a  stote,  and  (3)  tiioee  wnich  can  be  created  or 
destroyed  by  compact,  exprea^  or  tadk  Tbis  and  aimilar 
divisions  do  nut  i«ally  explain  why  some  of  the  rales  com- 
posing what  is  known  as  international  law  are  as  fixsd  and 
certain  as  rules  of  conduct  can  -well  be,  while  others  are 
pure  matter  of  controversy.  It  is  simpler  to  state  the  fact 
and  to  takp  note  that  the  area  of  certainty  in  international 
law  is  constently  increasing.  For  example^  the  righte  of 
embassies  were  disputed  by  England  till  a  recent  period ; 
and  the  rules  prohibiting  the  slave-trade  and  making 
privateering  illegal  are  comparatively  recent  additions  to 
the  certainties  of  international  law.  To  say  that  such 
rules  as  the  last,  being  founded  on  contract,  are  therefore 
of  inferiof  authority  to  the  imperishable  principles  which 
pronounce  all  sovereigns  to  be  eqnal  and  independent,  and 
distinguish  between  just  and  nnjust  wars,  is  absurd.' 

The  theory  of  international  law  contemplates  the  world 
as  divided  into  independent  states.  That  states  are 
sovereign  within  their  own  territories,  independent  of  other 
states,  and  equal  as  between  themselves  is  a  fundamental 
axiom  of  the  sciencei  Not  that  all  states  are  regarded  as 
lying  within  the  domain  of  tiiis  law.  In  modem  timea  at 
least  it  has  included  all  the  states  of  the  Christian  world ; 
but  at  one  time  it  excluded  non-Christian  states,  and  at 
this  moment  it  would  be  diffienlt  to  say  to  what  extent  it 
covers  the  relations  of  such  states  inter  h  and  with  the 
Christian  .states  of  Europe  and  America.'  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  in  course  of  time  all  the  civilized 
communities  of  the  world  will  observe  snl-stantially  the 
same  system  of  international  law. 

In  the  next  place  international  law  r^ards  the  states  ot 
the  world  as  being  either  in  a  state  of  war  or  in  a  state  of 
peace..  It  prescribes  rules  of  conduct  to  be  observed  in 
the  mutual  de^ings  of  nations  which  are  at  peace  with 
each  other,  and  of  nations  that  are  at  war  vrith  each  other; 
and  it  fixes  the  rights  and  dutiee  of  belligerent  and  nentfsl 
nations.  If  peace  is  the  normal  state  of  nations,  as  jnrista 
sometimes  assert,  war  is  the  state  which  has  made  the 
largest  demands  on  the  science.  The  rules  of  international 
law  with  regard  to  war  are  more  yolnminous  and  more 
certain  than  those  which  govern  nations  in  time  of  peace. 

International  law,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  substantially 
the  creation  of  civilized  Europe  in  the.  last  three  hun- 
dred years,  but  rules  of  some  kind,  however  meagre, 

'The Dime  " inteosttoail  bnr"  h«s genenUr tUn  the  jilaoeor 
the  "law  of  nnUottt,"  the  "lew  of  wv  sad  pesca,"  /w  iatir 
0«i<ef,  fta,  and  bj earlier  irriten.  ii«»*».«i»|  w^^p^*^  iirf»«..««»i.i 
bw  «s  Hw  mort  mitsbie  tttla 
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fflut  accompanjr  any  state  of  sofiiety  in  which  intereoane, 
hoatils  or  peacefal,  between  different  commanities  is 
eommon.  The  great  nations  of  antiquity  which  hare 
tontribnted  most  to  the  cinlixation  of  modern  Europe  have 
giren  least  to  this  branch  of  that  civilization.  The  history 
of  the  Jews  famishes  nothing  bat  examples  of  the  total 
absence  of  a  sense  of  duty  in  relation  to  other  nations. 
The  division  of  the  Greek  world  into  a  large  number  of 
independent  commonitiea  favoured  the  existence  of  an 
Hellenie  law  of  nations,  presenting  in  many  points — such 
as  the  recognition  of  common  Hellenic  castoms,  religions 
and  political,  and  of  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power — 
a  parallel  to  modem  international  law.  The  coherence  of 
the  Greek  commanities,  however,  only  intensified  the 
difference  between  them  and  all  other  peoples,  and  left 
their  relations  with  them  nnregulated  by  any  general 
piinciplea.  The  jut  fedaXt  of  the  earlier  Boman  law — 
regnhUing  the  formal  intercourse  between  Rome  and  other 
nations — ia  indeed  the  germ  of  what  might  have  been  a 
syBtetn  of  pure  international  law.  But  the  rise  of  the 
Boman  commonwealth  to  the  mastery  of  the  world  rendered 
%yitt  inter  gentet  unnecessary  and  impossible.  The  fecial 
lav  with  its  college  of  interpreting  priests  dwindled  into 
an,  obsolete  ooUectinn  of  formalities  no  longer  supported 
by  the  religions  feelings  of  the  peoplei  The  jut  gentium 
of  the  Bomnns  does  indeed  play  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  international  law,  but  as  conceived  of  by  the 
Roman  lawyers  it  was  not  international,  but  a  bo^y  of 
positive  law  composed  of  the  elements  common  to  the 
nations  known  to  them,  including  Bome  itself.  Positive 
iatemational  law  does  not  in  fact  come  into  existence 
ontil  the  era  of  Grotins,  although  usages  of  international 
iatercourae  most  at  all  times  have  existed.  The  sanctity 
sttribnted  to  ambassadoni,  the  importante  of  formal 
declarations  of  war,  and  the  good  faith  to  be  observed  in 
promises  or  treaties  would  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
points  of  must  general  recognition. 

The  connexioa  between  Boman  and  modem  international 
law,  throngh  the  eonceptions  ot  jut  gtntiim  ami  jut  naiuret, 
has  been  lucidly  traced  by  Sir  Heniy  Maine  in  his  treatise 
on  Ancient  Law,  and  may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  The 
postoUtea  of  the  law  of  nations — that  there  is  a  determinate 
isw  of  nature,  that  it  is  binding  on  statee  inter  te,  and 
that  mieh  states  are  equal — are  founded  on  well-known 
geoeial  prindples  of  the  Boman  jurists.  Tlie  ambiguity 
of  the  phrase  Jut  gentium  enabled  Uie  early  founders  of 
iatemational  law  to  apply  the  principles  of  ike  jut  naturm 
to  the  conduct  of  states  inter  is  in  a  way  of  which  there  is 
no  example  in  the  Boman  law-books.  Farther,  in  the 
Kiddle  Ages  the  state  systenis  of  Europe  had  arranged 
themselves  on  a  tenitorisi  basis,  so  that  sovereigns  were 
regarded  as  being  the  absolute  masters  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  their  people^  instead  of  the  chiefs  of  the  people 
irrespective  oi  territory.  They  could  thos  be  conceived 
as  "membeis  of  m  group  of  Boman  proprietors,"  and  the 
Bomaa  Uw  of  ytofetty  aupplied  the  f  uudamenfaU  principles 
on  which  their  occupation  was  in  international  law  nnder- 
•tnod  to  be  based.  The  appearance  of  jurists,  dominated 
by  the  eoooeptions  of  thr  Boman  law,  at  a  time  when 
Enropean  arrangements  made  ^ir  application  possible,  is 
the  tme  beginning  of  modem  international  law.  The 
greatest  name  is  that  of  Orotius,  whose  work  Dijwrt  BeUi 
dPaeit  was  published  in  1624.  In  tne  first  sentence  of 
the  prolegomena  he  defines  his  sulgeot  as  the  Uw  which 
obtains  between  nations  or  their  rulers,  whether  founded 
on  natiTe  or  divine  ordinance,  or  oostom  and  tacit  consent, 
which  he  adds  univiriim  ae  eerio  ordine  (roctant  haetenut 
amo.  There  had  been  earlier  workers  in  the  same  field, 
Ajnoug  these  were  Francis  da  Vietoria  of  Salamanca, 
BouM^  Ajd^  and   Alberiou    QantUiiy  all   of    whom 


flourished  in  the  16th  centaiy.  The  work  of  Grotiui 
definitely  laid  the  foundation  of  the  .science,  which  he 
shaped  in  imitation  of  the  institutional  treatises  of  Boman 
law.  Among  the  jurists  who  followed  Grotius,  the  classical 
names  are  thoae  of  Fnffendorf,  Wolff,  Vattel,  and  Bynkers- 
hoek.  In  England  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  and  Lord  Stowell 
are  the  most  illustrious  of  thoae  who  have  made  impor- 
tant contribations  to  international  law.  In  America 
Wheaton  stands  at  the  head  of  a  school  of  distinguished 
jurists,  and  his  Elementt  of  International  Lav  is  the 
standard  .modem  treatise  on  die  snbject. 

Several  of  the  more  important  heads  of  international  law 
will  have  to  be  noticed  separately,  and  it  is  only  proposed 
in  the  present  article  to  state  shortly  and  in  outline  its 
leading  principles  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  the 
most  authoritative  modem  writers.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  discuss  first  the  general  rules  obtaining  between  nation 
and  nation,  and,  secondly,  the  modifications  and  special 
rules  which  ace  brought  into  existence  by  a  state  of  war. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  here  between  public 
international  law  and  what  ia  known  as  private  international 
law.  The  latter  phrase  is  applied  to  those  principles  which 
in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  a  country  are  used  to  harmonise 
the  conflict  of  laws.  Where  the  subject  of  a  foreign  state 
has  a  claim  against  the  queen  or  any  of  the  queen's  subjects, 
for  which  he  seeks  redress  in  our  courts  of  law,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  recognize  and  enforce  the  law  uf  the 
foreign  state  and  not  the  law  of  England.  The  best 
illustration  of  this  class  of  questions  is  the  case  of  domicilei 
For  many  purposes  the  place  in  which  a  man  is  domiciled, 
as  distinguished  both  from  that  in  which  he  lives  and  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a  subject,  supplies  the  law  appUcable 
to  his  case.  A  French  subject,  domiciled  in  Scotland,  dies 
in  England  leaving  personal  property  in  England  ;  in  such 
a  case  the  property  would  be  distributed  according  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  not  of  England  or  of  Ftance.  All 
nations  have  to  provide  for  such  cases,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  foreign  jurispradence  must  be  enforced,  and 
have  to  determine  under  what  conditions  and  to  what 
extent  the  tribunal  will  be  required  to  enforce  them.  As 
it  happens  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  nations  on 
these  points;  the  rule,  for  example,  which  makes  real 
property  adnunistrable  according  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  personal  property  according  to  the  law  of  the  owner's 
domicile,  is  universally  recognised.  So  far  as  this  agreement 
extends,  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  private  international  law 
corresponding  to  the  international  system  of  public  law. 
But  in  the  former  we  have  to  deal  with  trae  positive  law, 
deriving  its  aathority  from  the  legislature,  having  no 
reference  to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  nations,  and 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  individuals.  Public  international 
law  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  recognizing  nations 
as  the  only  parties,  and  depending  on  the  agreement  of 
nations  as  evinced  by  their  opinions  and  practice.  It  is 
with  the  latter  only  diat  we  have  now  to  deaL 

Independent  sovereign  states  are  then  the  units  of 
international  law,  and  whether  a  given  commanity  is  such 
a  state  is  a  question  of  fact,  A  community  having  definite 
territorial  limits  within  which  its  own  government  exercises 
absolute  authority,  free  from  all  external  control,  is  the 
proper  type  of  a  state  in  international  law.  But  the  world 
is  not  parcelled  out  among  states  thus  fccutately  defined. 
Where  a  number  of  states  have  been  snited  in  a  permanent 
confederation,  it  may  bo  a  questioa  whether  the  group 
alone  is  in  international  law  an  independent  state,  or 
whether  each  individual  mei&ber  has  retained  its  inter- 
national independence.  The  United  States  of  America  are 
an  example  of  the  former  case ;  the  German  conf edeiation 
nntil  the  recent  changes  was  an  example  of  the  other; 
Again,  when  'one  state  hiis  placed  itself  under  thepiotection 
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of  anotlier,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  lias  lost  or 
retained  its  independeat  status  in  iatemational  law.  The 
proper  test,  according  to  Phillimore,  is  its  capacity  d</ac(o 
to  deal  with  other  states  in  peace  or  war,  widiont  reference 
to  the  protecting  state.  States  which  have  lost  this  capacity 
hare  been  called  semi-sovereign  states,  They  have  tite 
organization  'of  an  independent  nation,  bnt  are  in  practice 
■abject  to  the  rule  of  another  stite.  The  Ionian  Islands 
under  the  English  prot«;torate  were  in  that  position,  and 
in  the  treaty  of  1816  they  are  described  as  a  single  free 
and  independent  state^  under  the'  ezclDsive  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  A  similar  character  attaches  to  some  of 
the  dependencies  of  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  occupied  by  com- 
munities having  neither  the  permanent  territorial  occupation 
nor  the  social  coherence  of  civilized  Mates,  yet  entering  into 
such  relations  with  them  as  require  the  recognition  of  some 
system  of  rules.  A  further  question  of  the  highest 
importance  may  arise  when  a  portion  of  an  existing  state 
rises  in  rebellion  and  sets  up  a  claim  to  independence. 
Here  again  the  question  is  one  of  fact.  If  the  rebels  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  government,' it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  nations  to  recognize  the  fact,  and  each  nation 
must  judge  for  itself  whether  the  time  for  recognition  has 
come.  Ffematare  recognition'  would  be  regard^  as  an 
aid  to  rebellion  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  international 
law.  The  criterion  snggested  by  practice  and  authority  is 
whether  the  old  government  had  ceased  to  contend  in  fact 
against  the  revolutionary  state.  But  other  nations  areMiot 
bound  to  wait  until  the  old  government  has  itself  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  new.  Similar  questions  arise 
when  the  form  of  government  in  any  country  is  changed 
by  revolution,  or  when  portions  of  one  state  are  transfeired 
by  conquest  to  the  dominion  of  another.  When  the  new 
state  of  things  is  established  in  fact,  no  matter  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  it  must  be  recognized  by  other  nations. 
With  the  question  of  recognition  is  intimately  connected 
that  of  non-interference.  Premature  recognition 'Sf  a  strug- 
gling rebellion  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention,  but  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  an  independent  state  is  part  of  the  same  duty  as  to  abstain 
from  interfering  with  it  when  it  has  been  established. 
Writers  on  international  law  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  that  one  state  has  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another.  In 
the  formal  arrangement  of  topics  it  generally  appears  as 
one  of  the  necessary  consequences-  flowing  from  tile  in- 
dependence of  nations,  and  Phillimore  considers  it  a  self- 
evident  proposition  for  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
authorities.  Nevertheless  the  practice  of  nations  forbids 
the  doctrine  to  be  stated  without  limitation.  Interference 
has  been  sanctioned,  according  to  Phillimore,  either  in  the 
purely  domestic  concerns  of  a  nation,  or  with  respect  to  its 
foreign  relations  and  territorial  acquisitions.  The  first 
kind  of  interference  has  been  justified  on  the  plea  of  self- 
defence,  as  when  the  decree  of  the  French  Convention  «f 
1792,  promising  aid  to  all  peoples  who  wished  to  recover 
their  liberty,  was  treated  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  all 
existing  constitutions.  Interference  to  prevent  effusion  of 
blood,  or  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  anarchy  from  which 
the  interest;  of  other  nations  necessarily  suffer,  has  also 
been  justified,  as  when  England,  France,  and  Russia 
interfered  between  Turkey  and  its  rebelUoua  subjects  in 
1827.  On  tiie  whole^  the  right  of  intervention  has  been 
discredited  in  international  law,  and  the  anomalous  con- 
dition of  th^  Turkish  enipire  haralmost  alone  in  recent  times 
given  occasion  for'its  exercise.  The  ground  that  reversion- 
nryrights  of  a  particular  family  to  the  throne  of  a  country 
justify  foreign  interference  with  legislative  changes  of  the 
■Dceawon  can  no  longer  be  maintained.    Nor  ia  it  neceisaiy 


to  discuss  any  such  pretended  right  as  that  of  putting  dowa 
new  Governments  which  have  established  themselves  by 
revolution.  The  same  kind  of  interference  is  illustrated  by 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  wh'ich  is  thus 
enunciated  by  Dr  Woolsey — that  any  European  state  may 
be  restrained  from  pursuing  plans  of  acquisitions  or  making 
preparations  looking  toward  future  acquisitions  which  are 
jw^ed  to  be  hazardous  to  the  independence  and  national 
existence  of  its  neighbours.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  it  appUcs  only  to  European  states  and  their 
acquisitions  in  Europe,  and  does  not  extend  to  predominant 
power  on-  the  sea.  It  is  not  so  much  a  rule  of  inter- 
national low  as  a  maxim  of.  policy  which  has  from  time 
to  time  united  European  nations  against  th^  dangerous 
ambitions  of  one  of  their  number.  The  "  Monroe  doctrine  " 
of  the  United  States  is  of  a  similar  character,  being  directed 
agoinst  the  interference  of  Enropean  states  in  the  affairs  of 
the  American  continent  The  declaration  that  no  European 
power  can  be  permitted  to  acquire  territory  on  the  American 
.continent  is,  according  to  Woolsey,  not  a  principle  of  the 
national  poUcyof  the  United  States. 

Independent  states  are  said  to  be  equal  in  international 
law,  because^  says  Phillimore,  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  an  independent  state  to  be  in  servitude  to  another.  The 
proposition  nega£ives  'any  claim  of  precedence  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  states  in'  international  rank,  and  asserts 
that  all  states  equally  are  entitled  .to  the  benefit  of  inter- 
national rules.  No  difference  in  constitution  affects  this 
equality,  a  republic  being  the  equal  of  a  k'mgdom,  and  a 
kingdom  of  an  empire.  Beyond  this  it  can  hardly  be 
stretched.  It  is  consistent  with  conventional  inequaUtiee 
in  the  reciprocal  treatment  of  nations,  and  with  the  habitual 
recognition  in  Europe  at  least  of  the  predominance  of  the 
Great  Powers.  .  Phillimore  deduces  from  the  principle  of 
equality  the  following  rights — (1)  the  right  to  protect 
subjects  resident  in  o£er  countries,  (2)  the  right  to  recog- 
nition, (3)  the  right  to  external  marks  of  honour,  and  (t) 
the  right  to  enter  into  treaties.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it 
may  be  laid  down  that  a  state  has  cause  of  complaint  if  it* 
subjects  in  foreign  conntiies  are  denied  ordinary  justice. 

States  in  relation  to  the  territories  occupied  by  them  are 
treated  on  the  footing  of  proprietors  in  law.  As  between 
nations  each  is  the  absolute  owner  of  its  dominions,  and 
the  principles  applicable  to  their  ownerahip  are  taken,  as 
already  said,  from  the  Roman  law  of  things.  For  example^ 
the  modes  of  acqniring  territory  is  iatemational  law  are  laid 
to  be  four.  (1)  The  first  is  occupation  of  land  not  already 
occupied  {rtt  nulliui).  Mere  discovery  unaccompanied  by 
beneficial  use  and  occupation  will-not  give  a  titie.  (2)  The 
second  is  prescription  or  mere  possession  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  Jurists  on  the  whole  are  agreed  in  admitting 
this  title,  although  they  refrain  from  attempting  to  fix  n 
period  of  prescription,  nieee  have  been  calledoriginalmodea 
of  acquisition,  while  secondary  or  derivative  modes  are  ^3) 
gift,  purchase,  or  treaty,  and  (4)  conquest  in  vrar.  With 
reference  to  these  distinctions  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
overruling  consideration  is  actual  possession  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Sovereignty  exercised  d«  facto  over  any  temtoiy 
makes  it  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  state.  This  is  a 
deduction  of  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
recognition,  and  the  modes  of  acquisition  here  described 
would  only  be  appealed  to  in  default  of  such  unequivocal 
possession.  In  former  times'a  bull  of  the  pope  has  been 
set  up  as  a  title,  e.ff.,  the  famous  bull  of  Alexander  YL 
granting  to  Spain  all  lands  west  of  a  north -and  south  lina 
drawn  a  hundred  leagues  west -of  the  Azores.  No  each 
mode  of  acquirition  would  now  be  recognized  even  by 
Catholic  states.  In  modem  times  the  acquisition  of 
territory  is  to  some  extent  govemed  by  the  wishes  at  the 
inhk^tanta.    Ai  an  abstract  piindpto  of  intonational 
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jdBtiee,  Hna  tnnafer  o(  terriloiy  from  one  loveraigntjr  to 
uothw  ahould  be  vrith  the  conieat  of  the  people.  But 
this  ii  not  yet  a  recognised  rule  of  international  law, 
although  in  miny  repeat  eaeei  of  acquisition  of  new  terti' 
tory  a  certain  amount  uf  deference  has  been  paid  to  it  In 
the  treaty  of  Prague  (1866),  in  the  Ubion  of  the  Neapolitnn 
proviaoes  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  the  union  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants 
to  decide  on  the  proposed  tranafeia  are  expressly  reserved. 
A  recent  and  more  painful  instance  is  the  annexation  of 
the  TrannTaal  by  £ngland  under  an  order  in  council  which 
SQthorized  the  measure  if  it  shonld  appear  to  be  agreeable 
to  tiiie  legislature  or  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  now  clear  that  no  such  assent  was  given  by  the  people, 
while  the  acting  Qovernment  of  the  republic  firmly  protested 
against  the  annexation. 

The  territory  of  a  state  includes  all  the  lands  and  inland 
waters  within  its  boondaries,  the  months  of  rivers,  bays, 
and  estuaries,  and  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  a  marine 
league  along  the  coast  By  a  fiction  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  and  public  vessels  everywhere,  are  treated  as  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  state  to  which  they  belupg.  The  high 
aeas  are  no  nation's  property, — although  in  the  earlier 
ttages  of  international  law  exdosive  pretensions  liave  been 
Mt  np  to  particular  seas,  as  by  Spain  to  the  Pacific, 
England  to  the  seaa  around  Great  Britain,  and  Russia  to 
the  North  Pacific 

Formal  intercourse  between  nations  is  carried  on  under 
well-escertained  rules.  Omitting  mere  ceremonial  regula- 
tions, we  may  notice  specially  the  position  assigned  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  ambassadors.  These  are  the  highest  class 
of  diplomatic  agents,  and  according  to  the  universal  modern 
practice  they  are  permanently  attached  to  the  foreign  court 
to  which  they  are  accredited.  The  earlier  practice  (e.i;., 
before  the  Reformation)  favoured  the  appointment  of  special 
ifflbosssdora  for  particular  '  business.  The  office  of 
ambassador,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  has  at  all 
times  been  «lothed  with  a  character  of  pecnUar  sanctity. 
His  privileges  during  residence  at  a  foreign  court  may  be 
tnnmied  up  in  the  statement  that  himself,  his  house,  his 
property,  and  bis  household  are  exempt  from  the  foreign 
jarudictioo.  Lite  a  ship  of  war  in  foreign  waters,  the 
embassy  is  exterritorial — supposed  by  fiction  of  law  to  be 
part  of  the  sovereign's  dominions.  The  ambassador  there- 
fore is  not  liable  to  proseention  in  the  criminal  nor  to  suit 
in  the  civil  courts.  His  official  residence  is  free  from  the 
local  jurisdiction ;  but  it  is  no  longer  an  asylum,  and  a 
criminal  taking  refuge  there  may  be  seized  by  the  lopal 
antbority  -if  not  delivered  -np  by  the  ambassador. 
Ambassadors  are  further  relieved  from  taxation  on  goods 
imported  for  their  own  use,  a  privilege  which  has  not 
nnfrequently  been  abused.  An  ambassador  is  entitled  to 
freedom  of  worship,  whether  bis  religion  be  tolerated  by 
the  local  government  or  not  The  suite  of  an  ambassador 
down  to  his  domestic  servants  are  also  exempt  from  the 
local  jurisdiction.  The  household  may  in  some  respects 
be  likened  to  a  separate  community  nnder  the  sovereignty 
of  the-  ambassador.  But  it  is  only  in  niinor  affairs  that 
his  power  to  actually  execute  criminal  justice  on  his  own 
wrvants  would  now  be. recognized.  The  proper  course  for 
him  to  adopt  in  a  serious  charge  would  be  to  send  the 
aecosed  home  to  be  tried.  The  privileges  of  an  ambassador 
and  his  suite,  it  shonld  be  added,  apply  only  so  far  as  they 
do  not  act  beyond  the  limits  of  their  legatorial  character, 
— e.g.,  as  merchants,  trustees,  and  so  on.  Exceptional 
crimes  committed  by  an  ambasiador  do  not  destroy  his 
character  or.  rights, — at  least  according  to  the  general  con- 
•ensus  of  modem  authorities,  although  Englisih  lawyers 
have  argued  that  a  crime  contra  JM*  gentium  detitroyed  the 
ambonadorial  character.    BmdwatnbaasodoiB,  two  inferior 


grades  of  foreign  ministers  are  recognized,  viz.,  (1)  envoya, 
ministers,  or  others  accredited  to  .sovereigns,  and  (2)  charge 
d'affaires  accredited  to  ministers  charged  with  foreign 
affairs.  These  three  grades  of  diplomatic  rank  were  settled 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  to  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment arising  from  claims  of  precedence.  Consuls  are 
merely  local  agents  of  a  foreign  Government,  for  certain 
limited  purposes,  such  as  facilitating  and  recording  legal 
transactions  affecting  the  subjects  of  the  state  they  represent, 
and  assisting  them  in  obtaining  their  legal  rights.  They 
are  appointed  with  the  permission  (exequatur)  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  to  act  They  have  no  immunity 
from  local  jurisdiction  except  under  special  arrangements. 
In  non-Christian  countries  the  consuls  representing 
Christian  states  have  more  extensive  functiona  In 
Turkey  and  the  Mahometan  countries  of  the  Levant  they 
exercise  generally  an  exclusive  criminal  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  countrytnen. 

The  contracts  made  l>y  states  with  each  other  are  in 
international  law  treated  according  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  law  of  contracts  (see  Tkea.ties).  Under  the  modern 
practice  rules  of  private  law  affecting  foreigners  are  in 
many  cases  settled  by  treaty  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity, 
e.g.,  extradition,  copyright,  ^c. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  nations  as  in  a  state  of 
peace.  War  introduces  an  entirely  new  order  of  rules, 
applying  either  between  the  belligerents  themselves  or 
between  the  belligerents  and  nentral  stntea  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  given  war  be  just  or  unjust  international 
law  has  no  answer  to  give,  or  only  a  formal  one.  Any  war 
undertaken  in  defence  of  the  rights  which  have  been 
already  described  might  be  called  a  just,  and  any  war  nnder 
taken  in  violation  of  them  might  be  called  an  unjust  war. 
The  justice  or  injustice  of  any  war  is  really  a  question  of 
morality,  and  in  proportion  as  international  law  his  escaped 
from  the  merely  ethical  region  it  has  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  decide  this  question.  It  figures  largely  in  Grotius,  as 
compared  with  later  writers,  and  more  largely  ia  the  specu- 
lative than  in  the  positive  jurists.  One  condition  of  the ' 
legality  of  a  war,  that  of  a  formal  declaration,  borrowed 
from  Roman  practice  by  Grotius  and  some  of  his  followers 
hai  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance,  although  some  pnblictv 
tion  of  the-fact  of  war  is  considered  necessary  in  faimesi 
to  neutrals.  But  all  wars  are  legal  in  international  law — 
that  is,  they  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  law  of  war — 
except  wars  levied  by  pirates  or  piratical  communities. 
The  part  played  by  international  kw  bus  been  not  to 
prevent  but  to  regulate  warfare,  ifations  have  arrived  at 
a  tolerable  degree  of  unanimity  as  to  how  wars  ought  to 
b«  conducted,  and  the  result  is  a  certain  and  progressive 
law  of  war.  They  are  far  from  having  arrived  at  any  an- 
deratandlng  as  to  the  conditions  finder  which  war  ought  to 
be  allowed ;  when  they  are  within  sight  of  any  such  under- 
standing, it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  a  war  being 
just  or  nnjust  in  international  law. 

The  absence  of  any  legal  standard  of  the  justice  of  a  war 
only  adds  to  the  importance  of  the  moral  question.  There 
being  no  law  of  nations  to  restrain  the  warlike  ambition  of 
nationa,  as  there  is  to  restroiii  their  passions  when  war  has 
begun,  the  purely  moral  restraints  become  all-important 
Among  these  it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  reckon  the 
kind  of  selfishness  which  counts  the  cost  of  a  campaign 
Against  a  powerful  enemy.  But  a  generous  horror  of  war 
for  its  own  sake  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be,  in  apite 
of  recent  events,  a  growing  public  sentiment,  particularly 
in  the  English-speaking  people  of  both  worlds.  There  is 
no  English  or  American  statesman  who  would  not  at  least 
do  lip-service  to  the  principle  that  an  avoidable  war  is  a 
public  crime.  Some  of  them  have  done  more.  The  great 
experiment  in  international  arbitration  between  En^a&d 
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tuti  Aberiea  in  1871  waa  mors  gionon*  to  iU  promoters, 
«'-i  will  be  more  fruitfal  of  benefit  to  mankind,  than  fifty 
TieiorioM  campaigns.  It  is  through  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration  that  we  ipaj  ultimately  hope  to 
•ee  the  question  of  joatice  or  injustice  in  war  take  its  place 
pmong  the  topics  of  international  law. 
°,  Short  of  war,  certain  preliminary  measures  of  hostility  are 
ncognized.  These  are — "embargo,"  or  the  seizure  in  port 
of  Tessels  belong^g  to  a  foreign  nation  with  which  we  have 
a  difference,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  justice ;  "  retoraion,"  or 
retaliating  on  the  foreign  nation  or  its  subjects,  by  similar 
injuries  to  those  inflicted  on  ub  ;  and  "  reprisals,"  or  the 
seixure  of  foreign  property  in  retaliation  for  wrongs  done 
to  as.  These  are  now  of  little  importance.  The  right  of 
"  pacific  blockade,"  i.e.,  the  blockade  of  ports  belonging  to  a 
nation  with  which  we  profess  not  to  be  at  war,  bas  been 
asserted  in  a  few  doubtful  instances,  bat  such  interference 
ought  to  be  treated  as  an  act  of  war. 

A.  state  of  war  transforms  the  nations  engaged  into  two 
hostile'  camps,  every  man-in  either  being  the  enemy  of  all 
in  the  other,  and  entitled  to  slay  and  capture  as  best  he 
can.  Such  at  least  is  the  "  natural "  theory  of  war,  which 
intematioual  law  has  reduced  to  much  smaller  proportion^, 
first,  hostile  acts  are  strictly  resenred  for  the  soldiers  or 
others  acting  under  direct  public  authority ;  non-combat- 
ants are  to  be  regarded  as  neutrals  so  far  as  actual  warfare 
is  concerned  ;  they  must  abstain  from  hostile  acts,  and  they 
must  be  left  unharmed  by  the  enemy.  Property  taken  in 
war  belongs  to  the  state,  not  to  the  individual  captor ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  subject  to  modifications  to  be  pointed 
out  hereafter,  only  the  property  of  the  state  and  not 
private  property  should  be  liable  to  captnra  War  U  thus 
reduced  to  an  open  armed  strife  betweeij  two  states  carried 
on  by  means  of  a  definite  and  unmistakable  set  of  agents, 
viz.,  the  fleets  and  armies.  That  the  non-combatant  por- 
tions of  the  two  communities  should  remain  as  though  they 
were  in  a  state  of  peace  is  the  principle  towards  which 
international  law  appears  to  b«  tending,  The  moveTuent 
•gainst  privateering  is  an  illustration  of  this  tendency.  In 
wars  carried  on  by  land,  non-combatauts  are  as  far  as 
possible  kept  nut  of  the  sphere  of  operations, — persons  only 
wider  pabUc  military  command  being  regarded  as  combat- 
ants. I9  naval  warfare  it  has  long  been  recognised  as  a 
Talid  mode  of  conducting  hostilities  to  grant  "letters  of 
narqae"  to  private  vessels,  owned,  manned,  and  officered  by 
private  peiBons.  Its  analogy  on  land  would  be  a  roving 
commission  to  private  gangs  of  freebooters.  These  letters 
eommission  the  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  hostile  nation,  th».reward  for  their  services  being  the 
plnnder  they  may  chance  to  gain.  The  privateer  may 
belong  to  a  neutral  nation  or  to  the  nation  granting  the 
commission.  The  practice  is  defended  on  the  ground  that 
it  enables  a  power  having  weak  naval  resources  to  cope 
with  a  great  naval  power  on  audden  emergencies.  On  the 
other  band  the  loose  discipline  of  privateer  crews,  and  the 
fact  that  their  object  is  simply  plunder,  are  serious  evils. 
The  treaty  of  Paris  of  1866  contains  the  famouL  declaration 
that  "privateering  is  and  remains  abolished,"  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  this  principle  would  go 
far  to  make  the  practice  illegal  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Hitherto  they  have  declined,  preferring  the  more  compre- 
hensive policy  of  prohibiting  the  seizure  of  private  property 
of  an  ^nds  by  ships  of  war.  This  point  conceded,  the 
United  States  wo  Jd  assent  to  the  abolition  of  privateering. 

CSontracts  entered  into  between  the  subjects  of  hostile 
states  are  void.  Bights  already  created  by  contracts 
entered  into  before  the  war  are  not  destroyed,  but  the 
remedy  is  sn'oended,  an  alien  enemy  having  no  redress  in 
courts  of  law.  '  All  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  peoples  is'  into  dieted,  aodording  to  the  mazim  that 


there  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  "  a  war  for  aims  and  s 
peace  for  commerce."  Partnenhips  between  a  citizen  and 
an  alien  enemy  .existing  before  the  war  are  ipto  fcuto 
extinguished  by  the  war.  All  nations,  in  fact,  are  agreed 
in  pronouncing  illegal  daring  a  time  of  war  the  ordinary 
commercial  ihtsrcoune  which  prevails  between  them  in 
time  of  peac&  The  principle  extends  to  giving  one  of  two 
allies  a  right  to  prohibit  intereonne  carried  on  with  or 
without  licence  by  the  subjects  of  the  other  with  tlie 
common  enemy.  Contrac.<--.for  the  ransom  of  captured 
property  are  yi^d  by  the  law  of  nations,  but  may  be  and 
sometimes  are  restricted  by  the  provisions  of  a  municipal 
law.  And  a  state  may  of  course  grant  special  licences  to 
its  own  subjects  to  trade  witb  the  enismy. 

The  effect  of  war  on  the  persons  and  property  of  alien 
enemies  within  the  dominions  of  the  state,  and  on  debts 
due  to  them  by  the  state  or  its  subjects  before  the  war,  has 
been  greatly  softened  in  modem  practicei  In  strict  Uieory 
the  debts  and  property  would  be  liable  to  confiscation,  and 
the  persons  themselves  to  detention  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  Bynkershoek,  bat  later 
writers  have  held  that  the  guarantees  to  a  ccntraiy  effect 
contained  in  commercial  treaties  and  even  in  voluntary 
declarations  by  belligerent  powers  have  altered  the  law  of 
nations  9n  this  point  This  question  was  expressly  decided 
in  an  anportant  American  case  (Brown  v.  the  United  States), 
in  which  the  supreme  court  held  that  the  ancient  rule  still 
remained  animpaired  as  a  right  recognized  by  tiib  law  of 
nations,  however  much  it  might  have  been  mitigated  in 
practice.  In  that  cose,  however,  its  exercise  was  held  to 
requir.  a  special  Act  of  Congress.  The  confiscation  of 
debts  and  the  confiscation  of  property  s<rem  to  stand  on 
the  same  footings  and  in  both  cases  ii  .nay  be  raid  that  the 
law  ( f  nations  has  not  yet  formally  recognized  the  rule 
established  by  universal  practice.  The  Act  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  in  1861,  confiscating  all  property  and 
debts  (except  public  debts)  due  to  an  alien  enemy,  may 
be  taken  aa  the  exception  which  proves  the  mlei  It  has 
been  nnequivocally  condemned,  and  was  vigorously  pro-, 
tested  against  at  the  time  by  Earl  Rossell  as  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  modem  law.  Even  the  Confederate  Act  did 
not  profess  to  confiscate  public  debts,  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  the  settled  rule  of  law  that  no  stete  is  justified  in 
repudiating  its  own  public  obligations  to  til*  subjects  of  a 
state  with  which  it  may  be  at  war. 

The  laws  and  usages  of  actual  war  exhibit  the  same 
tendency  to  substitute  a  milder  and  more  humane  code  for 
the  unrestrained  licence  of  earlier  times.  The  inspiring 
idea  of  Orotius  was  in  fact  to  introduce  the  apirit  of  law 
into  the  conduct  of  hostilities,  to  enforce  the  principle  that 
there  was  a  lawful  as  well  as  an  unlawful  way  of  waging 
war.  Between  the  time  of  Qrotius  and  our  own  the  sphere 
of  law  in  war  has  greatly  widened.  No  nation  claiming  to 
be  civilized  would  now  venture  to  conduct  a  campaign 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare, 
unless  against  savages  from  whom  nu  reciprocal  treatment 
is  to  be  expected,  or.  rebels  to  whom  they  refuse  the  statoa 
of  belligerents.  Besides  the  influence  of  international  law 
systematically  studied  as  a  science,  and  the  general  growth 
of  humaner  modes  of  life  and  action,  a  specific  cause  of 
this  improvement  in  the  law  of  war  is  the  fact  that  battle 
is  now  for  the  most  part  the  business  of  professional  soldiera 
scientifically  equipped,  and  accustomed  to  stringent  disci- 
pline. For  the  best  historical  view  of  this  interesting 
subject  we  may  refer  to  Mr  Monntague  Bernard's  paper 
"  On  the  Growth  of  Lpws  and  Usages  of  War,"  in  the 
volume  of  Oxford  Eaayt  for  1866. 

The  actual  laws  and  usages'  of  civilized  war&ie  eaii 
scarcely  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  preaent  article^ 
bat  we  may  refer  to  a  snmfflary  of  dtem  contained  is  the 
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project  of  an  inlernational  declaration  •abinitted  to  fba' 
Brossela  coaf ereace  of  1 87 1.  The  conference  did  not  reanlt 
ia  any  intemationnl  convention,  and  England  firmly  repu- 
diated portions  of  the  declaration  whidi  appeared  to  be 
olcalated  to  "facilitate  aggressiTe  wars,  and  to paraljrse  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  an  invaded  people."  Bat  on  the 
irhole  this  document,  although  not  accepted  into  the  legia- 
Istion  of  nations,  expresses  their  general  sense  on  moet  of 
the  points  with  which  it  deala  It  lays  down  rnles  with 
regard  to  (1 )  the  occupation  of  a  hostile  country  by  military 
force,  (2)  the  distinction  between  combatants  and  non- 
combatants,  (3)  the  meana  of  injuring  an  enemy,  (4)  sieges 
and  bombardments,  (5)  spies,  (6)  prisoners  of  war,  (7)  sick 
and  wounded,  (8)  private  individuals  and  private  property, 
(9)  contributions  and  requisitions,  (10)  Sags  of  truce,  (11) 
capitulations,  (12)  armistices,  (13)  belligerents  interned  or 
Toonded  treated  in  neutral  territory.  Under  the  first, 
Eecoad,  eighth,  and  ninth  heads  the  effects  of  war  are 
rastricted  to  the  property  of  the  state  and  its  recognized 
army,  although  the  necessity  of  military  organijsation  in 
order  to  entitle  combatants  to  the  rights  of  war  is  laid 
down  too  stringently.  Private  property  must  be  respected, 
and  pillage  is  expressly  forbidden,  but  on  the  other  hand 
an  army  of  occupation  has  a  right  to  seize  all  the  personal 
property  of  the  state  which  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  war, 
indnding  any  kind  of  munitions  of  war  although  belonging 
to  private  individuals  or  companies.  The  occupying  state 
is  to  consider  itself  in  the  light  of  an  administrator  and 
osnfractaaiy  of  the  public  buildings,  &e.,  of  the  hostile 
state.  Contributions  and  requisitions  may  be  imposed  on' 
the  inhabitants,  for  which  receipts  must  be  given.  Under 
the  third  head  there  are  forbidden  the  nse  of  poison  or 
poisoned  weapons,  murder  by  treachery  or  murder  of  a  dis- 
armed enemy,  declaration  of  "  no  quarter,"  projectiles  caus- 
ing unnecessary  suffering  or  prohibited  by  the  declaration  of 
St  Petersburg  1868,  abuse  of  the  flag  of  trace,  andnnneces- 
■Biy  destruction  of  enemy's  property ;  but  nuet  de  gverrt 
are  permitted.  Spies  (who  collect  information  on  false 
pretences  or  secretly  in  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy) 
shall  when  captured  be  tried  and  treated  according  to  the 
law  of  the  army  which  captures  them.  The  bearer  of  a 
flag  of  truce  is  inviolable  unless  he  abuse  his  position,  but 
a  commander  is  not  bonnd  to  receive  a  flag  of  trace.  Treat- 
ment ot  the  wounded  is  regulated  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1864,  and  such  modifications  thereof  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  made.  The  English  reader  will  find  a 
copy  of  the  Braasels  project  in  Boyd's  edition  of  Wheaton's 
ImUniatioiutl  Lav.  The  Qeneva  Convention,  to  which 
referenea  is  hers  made,  was  an  international  compact 
between  the  European  states,  establishing  £he  neutrality 
of  ambulances  and  military  hospitals,  and  of  all  persona 
engaged  in  the  service  thereof,  as  well  as  of  inhabitants  of 
the  country  bringing  help  to  the  wonnded.  The  hospitals^ 
&C.,  shall  bear  a  distinctive  flag  (red  cross  on  white  ground), 
and  badges  nmilarly  distinguished  shall  be  allowed  for 
iodividnab  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  neutrality.  The  St 
Petersbnig  declaration  renounces  for  the  contrdcting  parties 
m  case  of  war  among  themselves  the  use  of  "  any  projectile 
of  a  weight  below  400  grammes,  which  is  either  explosive 
or  charged  with  fulminating  or  inflammable  substances." 

War  by  land  is  necessarily  carried  on  within  the  territory 
of  one  or  other  of  the  belUgerents,  and  generally  in  the 
midst  of  surroundings  devoted  to  the  permanent  works  of 
civilization  and  peace.  Naval  irarfare  is  a  duel  between 
two  sets  of  "  floating  fortresses,"  on  an  element  which  is 
no  nation's  exclusive  property,  and  in  no  nation's  continuous 
possession.  This  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  superior 
humanity  characterizing  the  rnle  of  war  on  land,  where 
Uie  licanea  of  primitive  warfare  would  be  infinitely  more 
diHstrona  than  it  would  be  at  sea.     Another  reason  why 


the  law  of  the  -sea  retains  so  much  of  its  original  severity 
is  that  its  rules  have  been  developed  nnder  the  influence 
of  a  regular  court  and  a  professional  bar,  and  have  acquired 
the  fixed  and  inelastic  character  peculiar  to  positive  law. 
The  toleration  of  privateering  already  noticed  is  an  example 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  systems,  and  the  practice 
of  bombarding  seaports  to  enforce  contributions  is  another. 
The  liability  of  private  property  to  capture  is,  however,  the 
moat  important  point  of  difference.  The  public  vessels  of 
the  enemy  are  of  coarse  the  natural  prey  of  our  own.  The 
private  property  of  the  enemy  may  be  contained  eithei  in 
private  veasels  of  his  own  or  in  the  ships  of  neatral  powers, 
and  we  may  add  for  the  sate  of  convenience  a  third  case, 
where  the  private  veasels  of  the  enemy  carry  goods  belong- 
ing to  neatral  owners.  In  the  last  case,  when  the  hostile 
vessel  has  been  captured,  the  neutral  property  is  not  affected 
thereby — fli«my  sAip  does  not  make  «iwmy  good*.  In  the 
second  case  the  treaty  of  Paris  has  promulgated  the  rale 
that/i-M  tkip  ualkMfrte  goodi,  which  may  now  be  regarded 
as  the  established  modern  rnle.  In  the  first  case  ship  and 
cargo  alike  are  the  prey  of  our  vessels  of  war.  In  the 
result,  therefore,  we  may  capture  the  enemy's  ships  and  the 
enemy\9  property  on  board  his  own  ships,  but  we  must 
spare  iientral  vessels  and  all  the  goods  therein,  whether 
belonging  to  enemies  or  neutrals,  and  neutral  goods  when 
found  on  board  the  enemy's  Teasels.  There  ia,  however, 
a  manifest  tendency  in  international  opinion  to  withdraw 
private  vessels  and  private  property  lawfully  used  altogether 
from  the  sphere  of  warlike  operations.  Ther  law  of  capture 
by  sea  is  farther  considered  nnder  the  heading  Pbizk 

It  remains  to  speak  of-  the  right  of  neutrals,  and  their 
obligations  to  the  belligerents.  The  neutral  nation  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  friend  of  .both  belligerents,  and  is  bound  to 
treat  both  of  them  alike,  jurists  distinguish  between  "strict? ' 
or  "  ordinary  "  neutrality,  and  "  imperfect "  neutrality,  in 
which  certain  advantages  are  allowed  to  both  belligerents^ 
or  in  which  advantages  are  granted  to  one  of  the  belligerents 
only  under  a  prior  treaty,  which  the  other  belligerent 
does  not  choose  to  consider  a  catui  belli.  The  "perpetual" 
neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland  secured-  by  treaties 
binds  those  states  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  any  war 
arising  between  their  neighboun.  The  combination  of 
several  northern  powers,  to  enforce  by  arms  certain  alleged 
righta  of  neutrals  against  the  claims  of  belligerents  in  1780 
and  1800  has  been  termed  an  "  armed  neutrality." 

Neutaral  states  are  entitled  to  prohibit  all  belligerent 
operations  within  their  territory, — using  that  phrase  in  the 
enlarged  sense  it  bears  in  international  law.  They  may 
prevent  the  passage  of  fleets  or  armies  through  those  por- 
tions of  the  sea  or  land  over  which  their  jurisdiction  extenda 
Hostilities  carried  on  within  neatral  territory  are  unlawful, 
and  captures  effected  thereby  are  void.  The  rnle  is  indis- 
putable, but  its  application  to  warfare  by  sea  has  not  been 
free  from  controversy.  A  capture  made  outside  the  neutral 
territory  by  the  boata  of  a  ship  lying  within  the  neutral 
territory  has  been  held  to  imply  an  illegal  nse  of  that  terri- 
tory for  purposes  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  a  capture 
began  outside  but  consummated  within  the  neutral  territoiy, 
is  also,  notwithstanding  the  theory  set  up  by  Byukershoek, 
entirely  illegal  It  is  in  fact  as  much  the  duty  as  the  right 
of  the  neutral  state  to-  insist  on  these  prohibitions,  as  the 
omission  to  do  so  in  any  case  might  give  an  advantage  to 
one  belligerent  over  the  other  inconsistent  with  trne 
neutrality.  The  exemption  of  neutral  property  everywhere 
from  the  operation  of  war  has  been  already  noticed.  The 
impartiality  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  observe 
towards  the  belligerents  has  been  summed  up  by  Yattel  in 
two  proportions  cited  with  ^proval  by  Wheuon: — (1) 
that  no  assistance  should  be  given  to  either  party,  in 
matters  relating  to  war  onless  nnder  some  pre-exiBtii^ 
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Btipuktion ;  *  (2)  that  in  matters  not  relating  to  war  the 
neutral  Bhoold  not  refuse  to  one  belligerent  "  merely 
because  he  is  at  war  with  the  other  what  she  grants  to 
that  other."  The  obligation  of  impartiality  extends  to 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  neutral  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  out  warlike  etpeditions,  equipping  vessels,  and 
enlisting  men.  The  right  and  duty  of  neutral  notions  in 
this  respect  were  first  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  United 
States,'  long  the  chief  representative  and  champion  of 
neutral  rights.  An  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  179i,  re- 
enacted  1818,  mokes  it  a  misdemeanour  for  "any  person 
within  the  jorisdictton  of  the  United  States  to  augment 
the  force  of  any  ormed  vessel  belonging  to  one  fo.reign 
power  at  war  with  another  power  with  wliom  they  are  at 
peace,  or  to  prepare  any  military  expedition  against  the 
territories  of  any  foreign  nations  with  whom  they  ore  at 
peace,  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troops  or  seamen  for  foreign 
military  or  naval  service,  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting  out 
any  vessel  to  emise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service, 
^c."  The  same  principles  inspire  the  English  Foreign  En- 
listment Acts  which  have  been  pronounced  by  the  well- 
known  writer  "  Historicns " '  to  be  a  transcript  of  the 
American  law.  The  59  Qeo.  III.  c.  G9  was  the  first  Act 
known  by  this  title ;  the  statute  now  in  force  is  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  1870  (33  &  34  VicL  c.  90). 
These  Acts  are  correctly  described  as  municipal  statutes, 
based  indeed  on  international  law,  but  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  neutral  state  rather  than  the  belli- 
gerents.* The  purdy  international  obligations  of  the 
belligerent  have  bedn  recently  the  subject  of  protracted 
discussions  between  England  and  America,  arising  ont  of 
the  depredations  committed  by  Confederate  cruisers  on 
American  commerce.  The  treaty  of  Washington,  1871, 
by  which  all  these  questions  were  referred  to  arbitration, 
directed  the  arbitrator  to  apply  to  them  not  only  the  rules 
uf  the  law  of  nations  but  three  new  rules,  which  England 
at  least  could  not  admit  as  being  in  force  when  the  claims 
arose,  but  which  she  acceded  to  as  an  evidence  of  her  desire 
to  strengthen  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Both  parties  agreed  to  abide  by  these  principles  in  future, 
and  to  invite  other  nations  to  accede  to  them.  The  rules 
were  that  a  neutral  government  is  bonnd — (I)  to  use 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equip- 
ping within  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  which  it  has 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to 
carry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  ia  at  peace, 
and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from 
its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on 
war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  adapted  in  whole  or 
in  part  within  such  jurisdiction  to  warlike  use ;  (2)  not 
to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make'  use  of  its 
ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the 
other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  renewal  or  augmentation  of 
military  supplies  or  arms  or  the  recruitment  of  men*;  and  (3) 
to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters  and 
as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any 
violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and  duties. 

These  rules,  which  we  believe  to  be  substantially  just, 
have  been  unduly  discredited  in  England,  partly  by  the 
result  of  the  arbitration,  which  was  in  favour  <rf  the 
United  States,  partly  by  the  fact  that  they  were  from  the 
point  of  view  of  English  opinion  ex  poit  facto  mles, 
and  that  the  words  defining  liibility  ("due  diligence") 
were  vague  and  open  to  unforeseen  constractions, — for 

1  Fhlllimore  oonaiden  that  Bach  BtipAlationa  mado  fn  time  of  peace 
ST*  vtongfol  and  Incompatible  with  BOond  nentrality.  The  fsUUment 
of  them  wonld  be  an  attempt  to  do  the  act  of  a  baUlgerent  and  fat 
flalm  the  immnnlt^  of  a  neutral. 

*  Sir  William  Vernon  Harconrt. 

*  LetUn  m  tome  Qualiam  i>t  Intematumal  Xow,  by  HtitoricnB, 
"  On  beiUgeient  violationB  of  neutral  rightf." 


example,  the  construction  actually  adopted  by  the  Cten£V( 
tribunal  that  due  diligence  ought  to  be  exercised  in  propor- 
tion to  the  belligerent's  risk  of  suffering  from  any  failure 
of  the  neutral  to  fulfil  his  obligations.^  One  important 
principle,  to  some  extent  challenged  in  these  oontrorersiet, 
is  established  beyond  diapnte.  Whatever  the  obligations 
of  a  neutral  in  any  given  case  may  be,  failnre  to  fulfil  them 
is  not  excused  either  by  defects  of  the  municipal  law  or.  by 
successful  evasions  ef  that  law.  The  neutral  state  ought 
to  moke  its  laws  conformable  to  its  intematioiiol  duties, 
and  to  compel  its  subjects  to  obey  them.  If  it  fails  in 
either  respect,  and  iqjury  to  belligerents  is  the  consequence, 
it  is  answerable  nnder  the  low  of  nations. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutral  ttattt.  Ifeutral  commerce  in  times  of  war  is 
subject  to  restrictions  which  affect  individuals  rather  than 
states,  such  as  the  rules  relating  to  blockade  and  contra- 
band of  war. 

Pirates  and  savages  or  nnciviliced  tribes  have  been  men- 
tioned as  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  international  law. 
The  municipal  law  of  most  countries  assumes  jurisdiction 
over  the  former  wherever  they  may  be  found  (see  Fnufu). 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  cannot  be  sud  that  civilized 
cations  have  observed  any  rule  of  law  or  morality  whatso- 
ever in  their  dealings  with  them.  The  overflowing  popula- 
tion of  European  nations  has  been  compelled  to  seek  an 
outlet  in  regions  occupied  by  men  in  a  low  state  of  civili- 
zation, neither  capable  nor  desirous  of  making  a  beneficial 
use  of  them.  It  is  not  to  be  pretended  for  a  moment  that 
the  Enropeaiis  were  bound  to  leave  the  continent  of 
America  to  its  original  Indians,  for  even  civilized 
communities  are  not  permitted  to  claim  dominion  over 
territory  which  they  do  not  really  occupy.  But  the  early 
European  settlers  fonnded  their  claims  on  some  authority, 
generally  that  of  their  own  sovereigns,  which  recognized 
no  right  whatever  in  the  original  occupants.  They  were 
described  in  patent  deeds  as  "heathens  and  infidels,"  and  a 
colour  of  religions  duty, was  thns  imparted  to  the  most 
barefaced  schemes  of  spoliation.  Wheaton  cites  the 
authority  given  by  Henry  VII.  to  Cabot  and  by  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  to  seek  out  foreign  and 
barbarous  lands  "  not  actually  possessed  of  any  Christian 
prince  or  people,"  and  to  hold,  occupy,  and  enjoy  the  same. 
Vattel,  who  strongly  insists  upon  the  right  of  civilized 
people  to  reduce  the  ineffective  occupotion  of  savages  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  warmly  commends  the  conduct 
of  William  Fenn  and  the  English  Quakers  in  purchasing 
from  its  savage  occupants  the  country  they  wished  to 
inhabit  The  colonizing  nations,  says  Wheaton,  were 
agreed  in  one  tiling,  viz.,  in  "almost  entirely  disregarding 
the  right  of  the  native  inhabitants.*  Settlements  of  this 
kind  are  not  now  made  from  European  countries,  and  pnblio 
opinion  would  no  longer  sanction  the  pretensions  on  which 
they  were  based.  But  between  the  European  settlements 
already  established  and  the  native  tribes  by  which  they  arq 
surrounded  the  same  disregard  of  the  rights-  of  the  weaker 
party  is  only  too  common.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
the  temptations  of  her  colonists  to  commit  injustice  in  their 
dealings  with  inferior  races  are  connterbalanced  by  an 
active  public  opinion  at  home.  In  the  conduct  of  hostili- 
ties against  savages,  civilized  troops  would  not  be  regarded 
as  bonnd  by  the  international  law  of  war ;  and  it  is  difficalt 
to  conceive  of  any  restraint  other  than  that  of  their  own 
sense  of  -decency  and  humanity.  In  conflicts  between 
civilized  communities  the  employment  of  savages  on  either 
side  is  condemned  for  this  very  reason.  In'  self-defence 
the  troops  opposed  to  them  must  resort  to  practices  oon- 
deomed  by -the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world. 

*  8m  Ubantagne  Btnard's  BritUk  ITmlralUf. 
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The  main  object  of  tbii  article  has  been  to  exhibit  the 
bw  of  'natioiw  as  mach  as  'possible  in  the  form  of  a 
poritive  •  system  of  rules  binding  on  states  iaier-  le,  to 
Msimilate  the  treatment  of  the  subject  to  a  statement  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  positiTe  law.  Many  topics  have 
therefore  been  omitted  which  are  discussed  at  length  in 
toaatises  on  international  law. .  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  say  where  international  law  begins  and  international 
morality  ends,  bnt  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  mark 
the  distinction.  The  former,' taken  broadly,  means  the  mies 
of  conduct  that  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  admit 
snd  insist  upon  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  such  mles  is  the  central  fact  of  the  whole  subject 
Erery  addition  to  them  is  a  positire  good  to  the  whole 
world,  and  such  additions  are  for  the  most  '^t  to  be 
traced  to  the  reasonings  of  private  thinken.  But  to  t'reat 
principles  supported  only  by  the  authority  of  jurists,  how- 
ever distinguished,  as  of  equal  validity  with  those  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  universal  practice  of  nations  i* 
to  weaken  the  one  without  strengthening  the  other.  It 
should  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  aystematie  study  of 
iutemational  law  with  a  view  to  its'  improvement  by  jurists 
of  all  countries  organized  in  societies  like  the  Irutitut  de 
Droit  Inlemational  at  once  tends  to  mature  opinion  and  to 
give  it  an  immediate  hold  on  the  practice  of  nations. 

Among  the  purely  speculative  qnestions  connected  with 
iatamatioaal  law  two  deserve  special  notice  on  account  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  engaged  the  sympathies  at 
least  of  the  best  minds  in  every  age.  One  is  the  project 
for  a  perpetual  peace,  the  other  is  the  more  immediately 
practical  proposal  to  reduce  the  law  of  nations  to  a  written 
code.  With  the  former  the  names  of  Bentham  and  of 
Kant  are .  associated.  Bentham's  plan  ia  a  congress  of 
depaties,  two  from  each  state,  which  should  determine 
international  disputes,  and  the  decrees  of  which  should  be 
euforced  against  cny  stats  that  might  resist  them  by  the 
combined  power  of  the  re^  As  a  preliminary  condition 
he  requires  the  reduction  of  military  establishments  and 
the  abandonment  by  European  nations  of  their  colonies. 
Kant  pro^ses  a  confederation  of  states,  all  'under  a 
repablican  constitution,  and  acting  in  international  atbirs 
thipogh  congresses  to  be  held  from  time  to  time.  An 
account  of  these  and  other  projects  of  the  same  kind  will 
be  found  in  Wheaton's  History  of  th»  Law  cf  JTatioiu. 
Codification  would  effect  for  the  law  of  nations,  as  a  whole, 
what_  has  already  been  done  for  portions  of  it  by  the  St 
Petersburg  and  Qeneva  conventions,  and  even  by  the 
treaties  of  Paris  and  Washington.  All  states  are  alike 
interested  in  ascertaining  the  rules  to  which  they  have 
assented  in  general  terms.  The  work  has  already  been  to 
a  great  extent  performed  by  private  associations,  and  what 
is  wanted  is  the  formal  ratification  of  their  labours  by  the 
Qovemments  of  the  world. 

The  following  tn  the  most  anthoritative  modem  works  on  In- 
tetnatioiuil  Law :— Henry  Wheaton's  SlemeiUi  qf  International 
Law  (Sth'  American  edition  pnblished  in  1JS6  with  notes  by 
It.  H.  Dins,  jiuL' ;  u  English  edition  s|ipuied  in  1880) ;  Sir 
Robert  FhilUmoni's  Commaitaria  <m  International  Lata,  in  i  vols. 
(»  Ttiy  complete  and  elaborate  work);  Sir  TraTets  Tvias'a  Law 
0/  llatiom,  3  vola. ;  and  Heiltei^s  Dat  SuropaixAe  VtUcerrtdd 
ier  Otgtnvmt.  To  these  may  be  tided  the  less  imporUnt 
InatJaea  of  Blcbsrd  'Wildman,  'William  Oke  Manning,  and  H.  W. 
Halleck  (Ameriean).  Useful  elementary  works  are  Chancellor 
Kent's  Ommmtary,  which  has  been  edited  in  England  by  Dr  J. 
T.  Abdr;  T-  D.  'WoolMy'i  IntHdndion  to  the  Study  of  Interna- 
Uenai  Lme;  and  'W.  E.  Hall's  International  Law.  The  history 
of  the  law  of  nations  baa  been  treated  by  'K'heston,  'Ward,  K.  von 
Neh^  sod  F.  Ltnnnt.  (E,  r.) 

INTERPLEADER,  in  English  law,  is  the  form  of  action 
naad  when  a  penon  is  sued  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  money 
or  goods  wherein  he  has  no  interest,  and  which  are  also 
^awwi  vt  bira  bj  some  third  "party.    Originally  the  only 


relief  available  to  the  poaseasor  against  such  odveiae  claims 
was  by  means  of  a  bill  of  interoleader  in  equity.  The 
Interpleader  Act,  1  di  3  Will  iV.  c  68,  enabled  the 
defendant  in  such  cases,  on  application  to  the  courts  to 
have  the  original  action  stayed  and  converted  into  a  trial 
between  the  two  claimants.  The  Common  Jjaw  Procedure 
Act  of  1860  farther  extended  the  power  of  the  common  law 
courts  in  interpleader ;  and  the  Judicature  Act,  1876,  enacts 
that  the  practice  and  procedure  under  these  two  statutes 
shall  apply  to  all  divisions  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  The 
Judicature  Act  also  extends  the  remedy  of  interpleader  to 
a  debtor  or  other  person  liable  in  respect  of  a  debt  alleged 
to  be  assigned,  when  the  assignment  is  disputed.  Inter- 
pleader is  the  equivalent  of  mnltiplepoinding  in  Scotch 
law. 

INTESTACY.  In  dealing  with  the  property  of  a  person 
who  diea  without  makii^g  a  will,  the  law  of  England  dis- 
tlngtiishes  sharply  between  his  real  and  his  personal  estatei 
The  devolution  of  the  former  is  regulated  by  the  rulea 
of  IlTHXXiTANCE  (q.v.).  The  destination  of  the  latter  is 
marked  out  by  the  Statute  of  Distribntions.  The  proper 
conditions  of  a  testamentary  disposition  of  property  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Will. 

The  distribution  of  an  intestate's  personal  estate  is  carried 
out  under  the  authority  of  administrators,  whose  dtaties  are 
generally  the  same  aa  those  of  executors  under  a  will 
Administration  was  until  quite  recently  a  matter  cognizable 
by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  ordinary  was  in  fact 
the  administrator  until  the  passing  of  the  31  Edw.  IIL  st. 
i.  c.  11.  An  earlier  statute  (Westminster  2)  directed 
against  the  abuses  of  the  system  leqnired  the  ordinary, 
instead  of  applying  the  residue  of  the  estate  to  "pious 
uses,"  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  intestate.  The  Act  of 
Edward  IIL  went  further  in  providing  that  "  in  case  where 
a  man  dieth  intestate,  the  ordinaries  shall  depute  of  the 
next  and  most  lawfnl'  friends  of  the  dead  person  intestate 
to  administer  his  goods,"  with  power  to  soe  for  debts  due 
to  the  .deceased,  and  under  obligation  to  pay  debts  due  by 
him,  and  to  answer  to  the  ordinary  like  executors  in  the 
case  of  testament.  Administrators  remained  on  this  foot- 
ing of  deputies  appointed  by  the  ordinary  until  the  T*robate 
Act  transferred  the  jurisdiction  in  administratioQ  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  new  court  of  probata. 

The  courts  of  law  having  held  that  by  tlie"grant  of 
administration  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
was  exhausted,  the  administrator  became  entitled  to  the 
privUege,  similar  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  ordinary, 
of  dealing  as  he  pleased  with  residue  of  the  estate.  The 
next  of  kin  of  the  same  degree  of  relationship  with  the 
Aeeeaeei  were  thus  aggrieved  by  the  preference  of  the 
administrator,  and  it  was  to  remedy  this  grievance  that 
the  Statute  of  Distributions  (22  and  23  Charlea  IL  c.  10) 
was  pasaed.  It  empowered  the  ordinary  to  take  a  bond 
from  the  administrator  binding  him  to  make  a  fair  and 
complete  distribution  of  the  estates  among  the  next  of 
kin.  Such  distribation  is  to  be  in  the  following  manner : 
— one-third  to  the  'wife  of  the  intestate,  and  all  the 
residue  by  equal  portions  to  and  amongst  the  children, 
and  their  representativea  if  any  of  such  children  be 
dead,  exclusive  of  children  who  shall  have  any  estate  by 
the  settlement  of  Ae  intestate,  or  shall  be  advanced  iiy 
the  intestate  in  his  lifetime  by  portions  equal  to  the  shares 
allotted  to  the  other  children  under  the  dietribntion.  If 
such  advancement  ahould  be  lesa  than  the  share  of  the  other 
children  in  distribution,  then  it  shall  be  made  equal  thereto. 
Bnt  the  "heir«t-law,  notwithstanding  any  luid  that  he 
shall  have  by  descent  or  otherwise  from  the  intestate,  ia  to 
have  an  equal  part  in  distribution  with  the  rest  of  the 
children"  (§  6).  By  §  6,  if  there  be  no  children  nor  any 
legal  representatives  of  children,  one  moi«ty  of  the  estate 
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ia  to  be  allotted  to  tlie  wife  of  the  inteBtate^  the  residne 
"  to  be  distributed  equally  to  any  of  the  next  of  kindred  of 
file  inteetato  wbo  are  equal  in  degree  and  tlioae  who  legally 
tepreient  Uiem."  By  §  7  there  shall "  b«  no  representation 
B^Doitted  among  oollatorala  after  brothers'  and  sisters'  chil- 
dren; and  in  case  there  be  no  wife,  then  all  the  said  estate 
to  be  distributed  equally  to  and  among  the  children ;  and  in 
ease  there  be  no  ehUdj  then  to  the  next  of  kindred  in  equal 
degree  of  or  unto  the  intestate  and  their  legal  represente- 
tivea  as  aforesaid,  and  in  no  other  manner  whatsoeTer." 
For  the  protection  of  creditors  it  is  enacted  that  there  shall 
be  no  distribution  till  a  full  year  after  the  intesteto's  death, 
and  if  any  debts  should  be  discovered  after  distribution, 
the  persona  sharing  the  esteto  shall  refund  the  amount  of 
the  same  ratably.  Finally,  by  §  4  it  is  provided  that 
nothing  in  the  Act  shall  prejudice  the  customs  of  London, 
York,  and  other  places  having  customable  rules  of  sncces- 
iion ;  but  these  have  been  since  abolished. 

With  reference  to  the  above  rules  the  following  points 
may  be  observed  :^l)  The  husband's  absolute  right  to 
administer  his  wife's  estate  ia  not  affected  by  tiie  Act. 
This  was  made  clear  by  a  later  Act  of  the  same  leign 
(39  Charles  IL  c.  3).  Administration  is  now  granted 
to  the  representatives  of  the  husband,  where  he  has 
died  without  taking  out  administration  to  hU  wife,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  wife's  next  of  kin  are  beneficially 
interested.  (2)  The  widow,  in  the  event  of  there  being 
no  children  or  next  of  kin,'  takes  only  her  -half,  The 
other  half  goes  to  the  crown.  (3)  The  child  or  chil- 
dren take  equally  two-thirds  if  the  widow  be  alive, 
and  the  ^ whole  if  she  be  dead.  If  the  children  of  the 
intestate  be  all  dead,  the  grandchildren  will  take  equally 
amongat  themselves  as  next  of  kin ;  if  there  be  neither 
ebild  nor  grandchild  alive  the  great-grandchildren  would 
likewise  take  equally  as  a  doss  (p«r  Aipita).  But  if  some 
of  the  children  be  alive,  some  dead  leaving  issue,  the 
ebildren  of  a  deceased  child  take  their  father's  share  {per 
iHrpti).  Thus,  for  example,  the  ten  children  of  a  deceased 
son  wonlb  only  take  between  them  their  father's  share  if 
any  brother  or  sister  of  their  father  were  alive ;  if  not,  they 
would  share  equally  with  the  other  grandchildren.  (4) 
The  next  of  kin  must  be  ascertained  according  to  the  rules 
of  consanguinity,  which  are  the  same  in  English  as  in  the 
dvil  Jaw.  Degree  is  calculated  from  the  intestate,  through 
the  common  ancestor  if  any,  to  the  kindred.  Tlkos  from 
■on  to  father  is  one  degree,  to  grandfather  two  degrees,  to 
brother  two  degrees,  to  nude  three  degrees,  snd  so  on. 
The.statnto  ordaids  distribution  to  be  made  "to  the  next 
of  Undred  in  equal  degrees  pro  tuo  cuiqut  Jure,  according 
to  the  laws  in  such  cases  and  the  rules  and  limitations 
Ikereafter  set  dowa"  Equality  in  degree  is  therefore  not 
in  all  oases  accompanied  by  equality  in  righte  of  anoceasion. 
Negfsoting  the  oases  of  wife  and  children  already  noticed, 
the  father  excludes  all  other  next  of  kiiL  So  would  a 
mother,  in  default  of  a  father  surviving,  bnt  the  Act  1 
James  IL  &  17  enacted  that  in  such  a  case  the  brothera  and 
Butara  ft  the  intestate  should  share  -equally  with  the 
mother.  The  Unguage  both  of  this  and  of  the  principal 
statute  is  very  inapt^  and  has  given  rise  to  complicated 
questions  of  intotpretation.  In  the  absence  of  brothers  or 
sisten  and  their  repreaentotivea,  the  mother  in  the  case 
supposed  .would  take  the  whole.  Hothers-in-law  and 
atepmothen  are  not  within  the  rules  of  consanguinity.  As 
between  a'  brother  and  a  grandfather  who  are  both  in  the 
second  decree,  preference  is  g^ven  to  thb  brother;  but  a 
grandfather,  being  in  the  second  degree,  will  exclude  an 
vnde,  who  is  in  the  third.  An  unele  and  a  nephew,  both 
being  in  the  third  degree,  take  together.  Mothers  or 
(istera  of  the  half  blood  take  equally  with  brothera  and 
siaten  ot  the  whole  blood.    Tbm  nib  wEieb  ^ rohibite 


representations  after  brothers'  and  sisters'  children  would, 
in  a  case  where  the  next  of  kin  were  uncles  or  nephews, 
wholly  exdude  the  children  of  a  deceased  uncle  or  nephew. 
Also,  as  between  the  son  of  a  brother  and  the  grandson  of 
a  brother,  the  latter  would  not  be  admitted  by  representa- 
tion. Where  a  brother  and  the  children  of  a  deceased 
brother  are  the  next  of  kin,  they  will  take  per  ttirpei,  «.«., 
the  brother  will  take  one  hsjf,  and  the  children  of  the  other 
brother  will  take  the  other  half  between  them.  When  the 
next  of  kin  are  all  children  of  the  deceased  brothers  or 
sisters,  they  will  take  equally  per  capita.  Subject  to  these 
modifications,  the  personal  estate  inll  be  divided  equally 
among  the  next  of  kin  of  equal  degree,  e.g.,  great-grand- 
fathers would  share  with  uncles  or  iiunts,  as  being  in  the 
third  degree.  Failing  next  of  kin,  under  these  rules,  the 
estate  goes  to  the  crown  as  uUimui  lueret,  a  result  which 
is  more  likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  persons 
than  in  any  other. 

Personal  or  movable  property  takes  its  legal  character 
from  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  and  the  distribution  of  an. 
mtestate's  goods  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
country  in  which  the  intestate  was  domiciled.  A  domiciled 
Scotehman,  for  example,  dies  intestate  in  England,  leaving 
personal  property  in  England;  the  administrator  appointed 
by  the  court  of  probate  will  be  bound  to  dist.'ibnte  (he 
estate  according  to  the  Scotch  rules  of  succession. 

Ia  the  lav  of  Scotland  tha  free  moTtble  ettate  of  the  intestate 
U  divided-amonget  the  nearest  of  kin,  the  foU  Uood  exdnding  the 
half  Uood,  and  neither  mothernor  maternal  relations  heing  originally 
admitted.  The  heir  of  the  heritable  property  if  one  <u  the  next 
of  kin  must  collate  with  the  next  of  kin  if  lie  wishes  to  share  in 
the  movables.  Frozinuty  of  kin  is  reckoned  in  the  same  order  as  in 
the  ease  of  inheritance.  The  Intestate  MovsUs  Succession  Act, 
186S,  among  other  changes,  sllows  the  issue  of  a  predeceasing  next 
of  kii  to  come  in  the  place  of  their  parent  in  succession  to  an 
intestate,  gives  the.&ther  of  as  intestate  dying  without  issue  ooe- 
half  of  tiie  movable  eatate  in  preference  tobrouiers  and  sisters,  and 
to  the  mother  if  the  iather  im  dead  a  siuiilsr  preference  to  the 
extent  of  one-third,  and  admits  brothers  and  sisteis  uterine  in  the 
absence  of  brothen  and  sisten  german  or  oonsangnisean. 

In  the  United  SUtes.the  English  Btatate  of  Distribntion  has 
been  taken  as  .the  basis  of  the  law  for  the  distribntion  of  personal 
property  in  intestacy,  and  its  principles  have  been  applied  to  real 
property  also.  "  In  a  m^ori^  of  the  States  the  dewent  of  real 
ana  peiaanal  property  is  to  the  same  penons  sod  ia  the  same  no- 
nortioni^  and  the  regulation  is  the  same  in  sabatanoe  as  the  English 
Statute  of  Distribution.  In  Georgia  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  the  intestate  is  considered  as  altogether  of  the  same  nature  and 
upon  the  Sams  footings  .  .  .  The  English  Statate  of  Distribu- 
tHm,  being  founded  on  justice  and  on  the  wisdom  of  ages,  was 
wellseleated  ss  the  most  suitable  and  judicious  basis  on  which  to 
establish  oar  American  law  of  descent  and  diMiibntion."  Sea 
lasxaiTAXos.  0^  B.) 

INVERAKAT,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal 
burgh  of  Scotland,  the  county  town  of  Argyllshire,  is 
fntnated.at  the  lower  end  of  a  small  bay,  ^here  the  river 
Aray  falls  into  the  north-western  waters  of  Loch  Fyne,  40 
miles  north-west  of  Olssgow.  The  town  is  small,  consist- 
ing of  one  street  running  east  and  west,  and  a  row  of 
houses  facing  the  bay,  ^  The  county  buildings  and  court- 
house are  handsome  edifices.  Kear  the  church  standa  a 
small  obelisk  in  memory  of  certain  members  of  the  dan 
Campbdl  who  were  executed  on  the  spot  in  1685  for 
preaching  against  Popery.  The  andent  market-croao, 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  lona,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Scottish  scnlptnteii  stones.  The  diief  industry 
of  Inveraray  is  the  herring-fishery,  the  herring  of  Loch 
Fyne  being  celebrated'  for  their  excellence.  To  the  fishing 
"  district "  of  Inveraray  there  belonged  in  1879  690  boats, 
1647  fishermen  and  boys,  and  fishing-gear  to  the  value  of 
£31,592.  In  the  district,  or  in  boate  fishing  off  ito  coast, 
33,837  barrels  of  herring  and  86  cwt.  of  cod  and  ling 
were  cured  in  1879.  The  town  originally  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay,  clostering  round  the  andent  baronial 
.hold,  attributed  to  Colin  the  Singular,  who  flourished 
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at  the  end  of  the  1 1th  eentaty,  but  it  was  removed  to 
it*  present  site  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  centaiT,  In- 
▼enray  was  erected  into  a  bnrgh  of  barony  in  1472 ; 
and  C^dea  L,  while  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle, 
raised  it  to  a  royal  bnrgh  in  1648.  It  is  gsvembd  by  a 
proToet  and  connciL  Much  has  been  done  for  Inveraray 
by  the  ducal  hoitse  of  Argyll,  whose  seat,  Inveraray 
C^tle,  is  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north.  This  hand- 
some sqnare  edifice,  bnilt  between  1744  and  17C1  and 
restored  1879-80,  consists  of  two  stories  and  a  snnk 
floor,  with  ruand  overtopping  towers  at  the  four  comers. 
Many  interesting  and  valuable  relics  were  destroyed  by  a 
fire  in  1877.  ^e  population  of  the  royal  bnrgh  in  1871 
was  984,  and' in  1881  it  was  939. 

INTEBKESS,  a  maritime  county  of  Scotland,  is  situ- 
ated aa  to  its  mainland  portion  between  B6°  38'  and 
67"  36'  N.  Ut  and  3°  27'  and  6"  64'  W.  long.,  and  is 
bounded  on  'the  N.  by  Boss,  S.E.  by  Nairn  and  Elgin, 
£  by  Banff  and  Aberdeen,  S.E.  by  Perthshire,  B.  by 
Aigyll,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  It  measures  89  miles 
from  north-west  to  south-east  and  65  miles  from  north-east 
to  aonth-west.  The  total  area  is  2,723,840  acres  or  4266 
aqnare  milsa.  The  mainland  portion  has  an  area  of 
1,947,620  imperial  acres  or  3043  square  mQes,  of  which 
86,400  acres  or  135  square  miles  are  under  water.  The 
area  of  the  islands  is  776,320  acres  or  1213  square  miles, 
of  which  the  area  under  water  is  39,040  acres  or  61  sqtwe 
milesL 

The  surface  of  the  county  is  vety  varied,  consisting  of 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains  alternating  with  deep  narrow 
▼alleys,  the  beds  of  numerous  lakes  and  rivers.  Its 
exterior  outline  is  very  irregular.  On  the  north-east  a 
narrow  tract  runs  out  between  Nairnshire  and  the  Hony 
Fitth.  Farther  to  the  south-east  a  portion  of  it. was 
detMhed  till  1870,  when  by  Act  33  ie  34  'Vict.  e.  16  this 
and  a  nmilarly  detached  portion  of  Elgin  were  inter- 
shanged.  Argyllshire  penetrates  it  from  the  south-west, 
and  Boss«hira  from  the  north-west,  while  the  western 
coaat  is  indented  by  Locha  Hoidart,  Aylort,  Nevis,  Honm, 
and  other  arms  of  the  sea.  Both  ibo  mainland  and  island 
portions  abound  in  grand  and  picturesque  scenery.  The 
islands  in  the  county  are  those  of  the  Outer  Hebrides 
(exdnding  Lewis,  which  belongs  to  Boss-shire,  but  includ- 
ing Harris),  and  Skye,  Baasay,  Bona,  Scalpa,  Eigg,  Ac. 
(aee  Hcbkidkb).  The  mainland  portion  is  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  valley  of  Glenmore,  or  the 
Great  Glen,  which  crosses  it  from  the  south-west  to  the 
north-east  This  glen  is  now  traversed  by  the  Caledonian 
OansI,  which,  begun  in  1803  and  finally  completed  in 
1847,  at  a  total  cost  of  ^£1,300,000,  forms  a  line  of  in- 
land navigation  between  the  east  and  weet  seas,  from  the 
Moray  Firth  on  the  north-east  to  Loch  Linnhe  on  the 
aonth-west  It  has  a  length  of  60}  miles,  including  about 
37  miles  of  lakes,  namely,  Loch  Ness  with  a  length  of 
23  miles,  Loch  Oich  of  4,  and  Loch  Lochy  of  10.  On 
each  side  of  this  valley  then  are  numerous  glens  and 
straths,  separated  by  mountain  ridges,  and  displaying,  with 
theic  lakes  and  rivers,  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  scenery. 
The  western  half  of  the  county  is  the  more  wild  and  moun- 
tainonsL  Ita  principal  divisions  are  Moidart,  Arisaig, 
ICoiar,  Knoidart,  and  Glenelg,  with  the  glens  or  valleys 
of  Oleogany,  Glenmoriston,  Glenurquhart,  and  Btrath- 
gfr**  AuMig  tlia  nnmerons  lakea  in  this  portion  of  the 
€OU0,tj  are  Loch  Shiel  bordering  on  Argyll,  Loch  Arkaig, 
liOch  If  orar.  Loch  Quoich,  and  Loch  Gany.  Tlie  eastern 
half  of  the  county  comprises  the  extensive  district  of 
Badenoch,  south-west  of  which  lies  Lochaber,  and  to  the 
north  the  Aiid.  The  principal  valleys  are  Glenroy,  Glen 
Spean,  BtrathqMy,  Strathernek,  Strathdeam,  and  Strath- 
Itaira;  and  I«^  Brisht  «n  thf  bonUn  9f  Fttrdpshir^,  Loch 


Treig,  Loch  laggan.  Loch  Inci^  and  Loch  Oucnan  ara 
amoug  the  largest  lakes.  The  greater  part  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  mountains,  many  of  which  are  over  3000 
feet  in  height,  the  highest  sammits  being  Ben  Nevis, 
4406  feet,  and  Cairngorm,  which  is  partly  in  Banff8hir^ 
4096  fiet  The  principal  rivers' are  the  Spey,  the  Find- 
horn,  and  the  Nairn,  which  flow  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  into  the  Moray  Firth  ;  the  Ness,  which  issuing 
from  Loch  Ness  flows  north-eastwards,  -  passing  through 
the  town  of  Inverness,  and  falls  into  the  Moray  Firth 
after  a  course  of  6  miles ;  the  Lochy,  which  flows  south- 
westwards  from  Loch  Lochy,  and  after  a  course  of  10 
miles  falls  into  Loch  Eil  near  Fort  William ;  and  the 
Beauly  in  the  north  of  the  county,  which,  after  being 
joined  by  the  Glass  and  two  smaller  streams,  falls  into  the 
Beauly  Firth.  The  small  river  Foyers,  which  flows  north- 
wards into  Loch  Ness,  forms  near  the  loch  two  beautiful 
falls,  the  one  80  and  the  other  90  feet  in  height 

Like  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  I&ver- 
ness-shire  rests  on  tlie  Old  Lanreotian  gneiss.  The  Ohi  Bed 
conglomerate  is  found  in  Glenmon  and  along  the  sea-coast 
Granite,  ^eiss,  limestone,  slate,  marble,  and  brick-clay 
abound  in  many  parts.  The  genual  direction  of  the  rocks 
is  from  south-west  to  north-east  The  upper  part  of  Ben 
Nevis  is  composed  of  beautiful  porphyry.  Lead  has  been 
found  on  Ben  Nevis  and  in  Glengarry,  but  is  not  worked. 
Silver  and  iron  ore  have  also  been  met  with  in  small 
quantities.  The  want  of  cnal  renden  the  limestone  of  little 
value.  On  account  of  the  irregular  surface  tlie  climate  of 
Invemes»4hire  is  very  divenified,  and  in  many  parts  it  b 
very  unfavourable  for  the  prosecution  of  agrlcnltuw. 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1880,  the  total 
area  of  arable  land  was  126,306  acres,  or  4*6  per  cent 
(4-2  in  1870),  of  which  39,684,  or  16  per  cent  (1-4  in 
1870),  were  nnder  com  crops,  19,613,  or  0-7  per  cent  (0-7 
also  m  1870)^  under  green  crops,  27,166,  or  1-0  per  cent 
(0-9  in  1870),  nnder  rotation  grasses,  39,140,  or  1*4 
per  cent  (1*2  in  1870),  under  permanent  pasture,  and 
914  fallow,  lliere  were  160,666  acres  nnder  wood. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  yean  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  the  arable  land 
in  1866  extending  only  to  42,030  acres.  There  are  nearly 
300,000  acres  of  deer  forests,  and  about  1,700,000  of  heath 
land,  one  half  of  which  affords  pasturage  for  sheep,  the 
other  half  being  of  no  value  except  for  grouse  shooting. 
From  the  trees  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  peat-bogs  of 
the  county  it  would  appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period 
thickly  covered  with  wood.  Strathspey  is  still  celebrated 
for  its  great  forests;  and  the  natural  woods  on  Loch 
Arkaig,  in  Glengarry,  Glenmoriaton,  Strathglass,  Strath- 
farrar,  and  at  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel  are  also  very 
extensive.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of  oak,  fir,  birch, 
ash,  mountain  ash,  holly,  elm,  hazel,  and  Bcotdi  poplar. 
There  are  also  extensive  plantations  of  larch,  spruce,  iMver 
fir,  beech,  and  plane.  Fart  of  the  great  Caledonian  forest 
extends  for  several  miles  near  the  Perthshire  boundary. 
The  most  unproductive  portion  of  the  cojanty  is  that  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  although  it  in- 
cludes several  patches  of  highly  cultivated  land.  In  the 
low  districts  surroundisg  the  county  town  the  soil  and 
climate  are  both  excellent,  and' good  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
nuaed,  which  an '  not  much  later  in  reaching  maturity 
than  in  the  earlier  districts  of  Scotland.  The  soil  of  the 
Badenoch  and  Laggan  districts  is  generally  good,  but  the 
climate  is  very  uncertain,  and  much  injury  is  often  caused 
by  early  frosts.  In  many  districts  the  grain  in  late 
jssasons  never  reaches  full  maturity.  In  the  whole  of  tha 
Weatam  Isles  the  soil  is  generally  pow  and  the  moist 
elimate  nnder*  it  mj  difficult  to  aacua  the  erops  in  good 
oondition. 
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n»  iiiimber  of  holdings  in  Jane  1880  was  6142.  Of  theas  there 
mn  5<16  of  60  sens  ai^^  uoder,  with  a  total  extent  of  47,772 
»en»;  S48  were  between  60  and  100  acres,  total  17,407  aores; 
887  between  100  and  800-acras,  total  89,746  acres;  SO  between  800 
and  600  acres,  total  11,408  acres;  S  between  600  and  1000  acres, 
totsi  6039  aqrss;  and  2  above  1000  acres,  total  extent  4067  acres. 
Considerable  enterprise  has  been  shown  in  many  districts  in  the  im- 
proTement  of  land,  and  on  the  lareer  farms  tbe  best  modem  Imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  in  use.  The  oroftw  system  hss  very  mneh 
decresaed  on  the  mainland,  and  some  of  tlie  cnrfteit  now  hare  leases 
of  fire,  ten,  or  fourteen  years,  and  have  largely  increased  their  col- 
tirated  holdings  by  recumation.  On  the  laraer  farms  a  nineteen 
years'  lease  is  almost  nnivetsal,  and  a  fire-shift  conme  of  cropping 
u  the  most  common.  Large  numbers  of  admirable  farm  steaidinga 
hare  been  erected  within  late  yean,  and  considerable  progress  lus 
been  Inade  in  the  constraction  of  snitable  cottsges  for  married  sar- 
Tsnts.  lite  acreage  nnder  wheat  has  been  decressing  ret^  mnch 
within  Iste  years  :  the  area  aown  in  1878  was  862  acres,  in  1879 
only  82,  and  in  18S0  146,  while  in  1865  it  was  1639  acrea.  The  best 
qnality  raised  has  slways  been  that  of  the  Aird  and  Beaaly  distaricta. 
Barley  and  bore  were  grown  on  7866  acres  in  1880  instead  of  2220  ia 
1866.  Ilncfa  good  bu-lej  is  produced  in  the  middle  districts,  such 
as  Stsatlnpey,  Strathnaim,  Strathglass,  and  Glenuiqnhart  Bere 
is  grown  mostly  in  the  late  districts  and  in  the  'Western  Isles.  Host 
of  the  bailsy  Is  mannfaotured  into  whisky  in  the  county.  Oats 
ooeapj'  mere  thsn  three-fonrths  of  the  area  under  grain, — 80,714 
acres  in  1880,  instead  of  13,704  in  1866.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  crop  is  <^  a  light  and  inferior  qnality,  the  best  being  that  p(o- 
daced  on  heary  clay  land.  There  is  a  oonodenble  area  under  ire,  814 
■ens  inl880ascompaTed  with  126  in  1865.  It  is  grown  chie%  on 
tlie  sandy  hills  south  and  east  of  InTsrneaa.  Under  beans  and  pesse 
there  were  in  1880  only  13  and  36  acres  respectively.  The  extent 
onder  turnips  aud  Swedes  in  1880  was  11,084  acres,  ths  proportion 
ondsr  Swsdes  being  about  one-sizth.  Artifleial  mandn  is  sxten- 
stTsly  need  for  the  turnip  crop,  and  on  many  soils  ths  yield  is  rery 
heavy.  Potatoes  were  grown  on  8262  acres  in  1880.  The  dry  aoU 
in  many  parts  of  the  conntry  is  weU  adapted  for  this  crop,  and  on  the 
more  extensire  farms  they  often  oonstitute  a  large  item  in  the 
brmei's  profits. 

The  number  of  osttle  in  1880  wss  61,287  (24, 061  in  1866},  or  an 
avenge  of  40'6  to  every  hundred  acres  under  cultivation,  the  aver- 
age for  Sootland  being  23-2,  and  that  for  the  United  Kingdom  20' 7. 
Of  these  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  in  mUk  or  m  calf  was 
12,208,  and  the  nninber  nnder  two  years  of  age  21,873.  The  prin- 
d^  breed  is  the  JHighland,  ths  largest  and  best  herds  of  which  are 
in  the  Western  tsles.  Th4r<  Ire  a  few  of  the  {wiled  snd  Iharthom 
.breeds,  and  Ayrshire  cows  have  in  many  places  been  introdncedl  for 
dairy  purposes.  Crosses  of  an  indefinite  description  are  sumerooa 
In  ths  lowlands^  but  in  many  pUoes  thsir  4uslity  has  been  improviBd 
by  the  ass  of  polled  or  shorthorn  bulls.  The  number  of  horses  ia 
1880  WIS  8988  (3485  in  1866),  or  7*0  to  everr  hundred  scies  nnder 
snltivation,  the  nroportiun  for  Sootland  and  also  for  ths  United 
Kingdom  being  4-1.  Large  numbers  of  Highland  ponies  ars  laised 
on  the  hill  farmsi  -The  breed  of  agricultural  horses,  wliich  in  1880 
■umbered  6768,  has  been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
aydesdslestaUionsL  The  sheepnnmbeted  711,910  in  1880  (667,694 
ia  1866),  or  6637  to  every  hundred  aores  nnder  enltivaUen,  the 
proportion  for  Sootland  being  149-3  and  for  the  United  Kingdom 
63 's.  The  minority  are  either  Cheviota  or  blaokfaced,  ot  which 
the  numbers  are  about  equal.  Cheviots  having  been  for  some  time 
on  ths  inctaassk  Leieeeten  and  lialf-breeds  are  kept  iu  seranl  of 
tlis  lower  districts  of  the  oonntiy.  The  number  of  pigs  ia  1 880  was 
2897  (1667  ia  1866),  an  avenge  of  2  -3  to  every  hundred  acres  under 
cultivation,  the  Average  for  Scotland  being  2 '6  and  that  for  the 
Onited  Kingdom  6-0.  Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  character 
of  the  brsec^  especially  by  the  cioltets,  who  nat  this  stock  chiefly 
for  domsstic  sonsumpnon. 

Acoordiag  to  tlis  Sttttrm  tf  (hmm  if  Lemii  tmi  BtrOatet, 
1872-73,  me  lend  wss  dividsd  among  1867  proprieton ;  its  grass 
ananal  valns  was  £361,848,  6s,  and  the  avenge  value  of  the  whole 
2s.  9)d.  per  acre.  Of  the  owners  88}  per  cent  posysssed'less  than 
1  aers.  Then  wen  no  fewer  than  thirty  proprieton  owning  more 
tlian  20,000  acres,  whils  nineteen  possessed  upwards  of  50^ 


each,  and  aa  aggregate  of  neatly  1,900,000  acres — vis..  Lord  Lorat, 
161,674;  Baiia  Saafield,  160,224;  IbeleadoiriCaclMd:  1(1,679  ; 
XTaa3aUUs,  141,148;  Lord  llaodonald,  129,tV9:  The  Maokintoah, 
124,181;  Donald  Cameron  of  Loohiel,  109,674;  Sir  O.  Maepherson 
Qnmt,  103,372  ;  Kdward  EUio^  99,646  ;  Ths  Chlsholm,  94,328  ; 
John  Oordoa  of  Clnay,  84,404;  Sir  Joha  P.  Orde,  81,099;  Tnstsea 
of  J.  M.  Grant,  74,646:  Xn  Campbell.  74,000;  Oslonel  Oenge  O. 
Wslksr,  70,940:  Sir  John  W.  Bamsdsn,  60,400;  Xarl  of  Donmore, 
40,000;  Jams*  Bainl,  60,000  ;  Kdward  H.  Scott,  59,123. 

8«liD0ii  yield  «  considenbla  rent  on  the  rivets  Lochy, 
B««aly,  and  TSltm,  and  are  found  also  in  other  streams  and 
In  a*T8nd  ot  the  lochs.  Red  and  loe  deer,  the  alpine  and 
CQmfflOB  hMtt,  blaoK  game  and  ptannigan,gronse,  partridgeii 


and  pheasants  tentmt  \h»  moors  and  woodlands.  Fosea 
and  wild  cats  are  found,  and  otten  ore  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Likes  and  rivers.  There  are  also.  engliiS,  hawks,  and 
owls,  and  great  nnmbeis  of  waterfowl,  porticnlariy  swans, 
resort  to  I^h  Inch  and  the  other  lakes  of  Badenoch. 

The  mannfactaies-  of  the  county  at«  nniinportaot 
At  Invemeas  there  are  two  woollen  manufactoriest  two 
breweries,  and  a  distillery.  Ths  principal  distilleries  'are 
Ben  Nevis  distillery  near  Fort  William,  Old  distillery  near 
Boanly,  Qarbost  distillery  in  Skye,  and  two  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  uf  (ingnasie.  There  are  flonr  mills  in  various  parts 
of  the  toonty,  and  artificial  manure  is  manufacture  At 
Kirkton  near  Inverness. 

The  Highland  Boilway  traverses  the  eastern  comer  ot 
the  county,  and  enters  it  again.near  (Campbeltown,  skirting 
its  northern  shore  by  Inverness  and  Beaniy. 

The' only  royal,  burgh  is  Inverness,  the  county  town. 
The  principal  villages  ore  Beaniy  (population  995),  with 
some  shipping  trade ;  Campbeltown  (831),  frequentkl  as  a 
bathing-place,  aod  possessing  a  chalybeate  spring ;  Fort 
William  (1662),  near  Ben  Nevis,  with  hearing  and  salmon 
fisheries ;  Kingussie  (61S) ;  .and  Portree  (893),  in  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  having  considerable  export  trade  in  cattle,  sheep, 
and  fish.  The  population  of  the  county,  which  was 
88,261  in  1861,  and  87^31  in  1871,  was  fou-nd  ia  1881 
to  be  90,414  (43,786  males  and  46,&29  females).  The 
maximtim  popnlation  was  reached  in  1841,  when  it  wss 
97;799.  In  1801  it  was  72,672.  The  county  returns  one 
member  of  'parliament ;  and  the  bntgh  of  lorernees  unites 
with  three  others  in  returning  a  second. 

At  an  early  period  Inverness  wss  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Kortiiem  Ficts^  its  mainland  portion  forming  part  of 
ths  provinces  of  Korevia  and  Argutbeela.  The  latter  province  with 
the  islanda  subsequently  became  the  possession  of  the  Norwegians, 
but  was  afterwsius  known  as  Eigadia,  and  wu  divided  into  three 

girtions,  Eigadia  Borealis^  Eqjtdia  quae  sd  Honviam  pertinet;  and 
rgadia  qua  ad  Sootiam  pertinet.  For  some  time  Uie  capital  of 
the  Pictiah  Unas  wss  at  Inverness  in  Honvia.  Thai  provincs 
wu  for  a  eonsilenble  period  laled  by  the  monnssra  at  Xony, 
OBS  of  whom  was  ths  Weil-kaown  Macbeth.  The  last  of  these 
mommen  wss  defeated  by  David  L  tatly  ia  the  13th  ttatuy 
the  province  which  iip.to  Utii  time  h<j|.heea  iaeldded  hnder  mtt 
shenlTdom,  was  divided  into  the  UMiiffdom^  6t  Inverness,  Elgin; 
sod  Naink 

Among  the  satiqnailaa  rsmsias  of  lavemess-ahire  are'  a  laige' 
number  of  the  so-called  Dmidieal  drclea,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  &»  county.  At  Inshea,  2  milea  from  Inverness,  there  are 
remarkable  cromlechs  ;  and  at  Clava  hear  Cnlloden  there  an  large 
temaink  of  old  efasmberad  sepnlohres.  Numerous  trans  exist  oi 
sadsat  pit  dwellings  similar  to  thoas  of  th;  Piets  but  of  inferior 
mssonry ,  and  then  are  laoioins  of  vnnnogs  or  old  lake  dwellings  at 
the  Loch  of  the  Clans  and  Looh  Beauly.  Two  ezsmples  of  the  old 
Pictish  towen  stUl  exist  at  Olenels  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  then  an  otiien  ia  Olenmore  and  elsewhere.  Amorg 
the  vitrified  forts  the  prindpal  an  theas  on  tbe  hill  of  Craig  Hud- 
raig,  with  ten  othen  stretdung  into  the  interior;  DnndbhaudghaD 
onBen  Nevis;  tmd  Don  lUoa  or  Fingal's  fort  on  ths  top  of  a  oouieal 
hill  near  the  river  Beaniy.  The  principal  examples  of  other  ancient 
fortressss  sn  Osstle  Spynie,  an  exten^ve  mia  on  a  hill  about  700 
feat  sbova  the  pisia  and  2  miles  east  ihna  the  church  of  Beaniy, 
and  tha  nmaias  of  mssaive  fortifications  on  the  snmmit  of  a  steep 
hill  ia  the  pariah  of  Laggan.  Among  the  old  castles  msy  lie 
mentioned  Urqnhart  castle,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  offleen  ot 
Edward  I.  in  1808,  and  Inverhiohy  castle  nesr  Fort  WlUisra.  The 
county  former^  oontained  three  military  forts.  Of  thess  Fort 
Geoigs,  on  the  Hony  Firtli,  12  miles  east  of  luvemees,  built  in 
1747-67,  at  a  cost  of  £160,000  is  now  used  only  ss  bamcks;  Fort 
Augustus,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Nees,  origiually  erected  in  1730, 
and  rebuilt  after  having  been  demolished  bj  the  nbels  in  1746,  is 
now  almost  oblitnatod,  a  palatial  -Benedictine  monaSteir  having 
been  erected  on  ita  ate;  Fort  William,  on  Loch  Eil,  bnilt  ia  thr 
nign  of  William  III.,  lemaias  iagood  piessrration,  but  ia  inhabited 
by  dvilians.  Oa  CnUodea-HooB  to  the  esstward  of  Invemns  v*s 
fbnght  the  battle  (April  10,  1746)  which  dosed  the  rebellion  of 
174R-4& 

iKTSunas^  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal  buigh 
of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  .is  finely 
situated  at  th«  northern  end  of  Olenmore,  on  both  aides 
of  the  river  Ness,  «boat  halt  «  mOe  from  its  month,  and 
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on  the  HigMand  Railway,  144  miles  north-nortli-west  of 
Perth,  and  109  west-north-west  from  Aberdeen.  It  is 
built  priacipally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  whifh  is 
crossed  by  s  anspension  bridge,  a  wooden  bridge,  and  a 
railway  bridge  of  stone.  Though  very  ancient,  the  town 
presents  qnite  a  modem  appearance,  and  possesses  wide 
and  handsome  streets,  and  beautiful  suburbs  with  numerous 
fine  villas.  Lately  great  improvements  have  taken  plsice, 
several  new  streets  having  been  laid  out  within  a  recent 
period.  On  an  eminence  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
itood  an  ancient  castle  in  which  Macbeth  is  said  to  have 
murdered  Duncan.  This  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Malcolm  Canmore,  who  erected  another  on  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  town  on  the  south.  The  original  castle  was 
a  royal  fortress,  and  that  erec'i^d  by  Malcnlm  continued 
to  be  so  till  its  destruction  in  1716.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  a  castellated  structure  erected  in  1835,  and 
comprising  the  court-house,  county  buildings,  and  jail. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town  Cromvrell  erected  a 
fort  capable  of  accommodating  a  thousand  men  ;  this  was 
demolished  at  the  Restoration,  bat  a  considerable  part  of 
the  ramparts  still  remains.  In  the  centre  of  tho  town  is 
the  town-hall,  completed  in  18S0,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
fountain  so  constructed  as  to  contain  the  lozenge-shaped 
stone  called  Cladma-Cudain,  or  "  Stone  of  the  Tub,"  from 
lu  having  served  as  a  resting-place  for  women  in -carrying 
water  from  the  river.  It  was  regarded  as  the  palladium 
of  the  town,  and  -is  said  to  have  been  carefully  preserved 
after  the  .own  was  burned  by  Donald  of  the  Isles.  The 
spire  of  the  old  jail,  which  is  uf  fine  proportions,  now  serves 
as  a  belfry  for  the  town  clocL  In  the  tower  there  is  a 
slight  twist  caused  by  a  shock  of  earthquake  in  1 8 1 6.  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  episcopal  cathedral  of  St 
Andrew  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  erected  in  1866, 
and  comprising  nave,  side  aisleS)  transepts,  and  apsidal 
chancel;  the  academy,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1792,  endowed  originally  with  £20,000,  to  which  in  1803 
WIS  added  £25,000  left  by  Captain  W.  Mackintosh  for  the 
education  of  boys  of  certain  families  of  that  name;  the 
collegiate  school  the  high  school,  the  school  of  science 
and  art,  the  new  market  buildings,  erected  in  1871  at  a 
cost  of  £3100,  the  northern  infirmary,  and  (outside  the 
burgh)  the  new  depdt  for  soldiers  at  MiUbnm.  The  ceme- 
tery is  finely  situated  on  a  hill  south-west  of  tne  town,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  town  is  the  lunatic 
asylum,  erected  in  1861.  On  Craig  Fhadraig  hill,  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  towp,  there  is  a  vitrified  fort  supposed 
to  have  been  the  reridence  of  the  Fictiiih  kings.  The 
manufacturing  industries  are  not  extensive ;  but  there 
are  iron-works,  breweries,  tanneries,  woollen  factories,  and 
saw-millsL  The  harbour  affords  good  accommodation  for 
vessels,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  with  Aberdeen, 
Leith,  and  London  on  the  east  coast,  and  by  means  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal  with  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Ireland. 
Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on.  The  exports  are  chiefiy 
sheep,  wool,  and  agricnltnral  produce,  and  the  imports 
coal  and  provisions.  In  1879  tiie  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  the  harbour  was  2869,  with  a  total  burthen  of 
309,121  ton^  while  2788  cleared,  of  301,302  tons 
burthea  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in 
the  ten  years  1861-71  increased  front  12,509  to  11,166, 
and  in  1881  it  numbered  17,366.  Inverness  unites  with 
the  lyorgha  of  Forres,  Fortrose,  and  Nairn  in  returning 
a  member  to  Fariiament. 

Invcmoa  is  of  gnat  antiiinity.  bat  the  exact  date  of  its  ori^  is 
nnbMwik  At  an  eirly  period  it  «u  Ineorpontcd  u  a  town,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  Fiduh  e&pitals.  In  12S8  an  abW  of  the  Domi- 
nieaiiswufaimdedtharal^Alezaadiirlll.  From  William  the  Lion 
the  town  leoeiTed  fonr  ehartere,  one  of  which  created  it  a  royal 
hmsh.  In  1411  it  wis  homed  hy  Donald  of  the  Isleeon  hit  way 
t*  uw  (attl*  of  Hsilaw.    Th«  toirn  wu  visited  in  1427  by  Jamee 


I. ,  who  held  a  parliament  witliin  its  walla,  and  in  I{62  it  was  nntod 
by  Queen  Mar)',  who,  being  refuaed  admiaaion  into  the  castle,  canaed 
it  to  be  taken  and  the  governor  hanged.  Daring  tlw  civil  wars  the 
caatle  was  repeatedly  taken  and  occoiiied  by  the  rival  forcea ;  and 
in  17^8  it  was  blown  up  by  the  troops  of  Prince  Charles  Stoart 
See  ThMmeaaiiDut,  by  Charlee  Ftaser  Haokintoah,  1876. 

INVESTITURE,  in  feudal  phraseology,  means  the  act 
of  giving  corporal  possession  of  a  manor  or  office, — an  act 
which  was  usually  conjoined  with  some  significant  cere- 
monial, such  as  the  delivery  of  a  branch,  a  banner,  or  some 
other  appropriate  symbol  of  the  thing  conveyed.  Investi- 
ture with  staff  and  ring  was  during  and  after  tlie  11th 
century  the  name  given  to  the  ceremony  by  which  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  were  admitted  by  the  civil  power  to 
possession  of  the  temporalities  of  their  office,  llie  word 
investiture  (from  "  vestire,"  to  pat  in  possession ;  see 
Ducagge)  is  later  than  the  9th  centniy ;  the  thing  itself 
is  an  outcome  of  the  feudal  system.  Under  the  Frankish 
monarchy  the  idea  came  very  early  into  vogue  that  the 
right  of  nominating  bishops  lay  with  the  sovereign^ — an 
idea  that  gained  currency  all  the  more  widely,  especially 
in  Germany,  as  the  territorial  and  temporal  character  of 
the  bishoprics  and  abbacies,  with  their  various  immunities 
and  privileges  of  coinage,  toll,  market,  and  the  like, 
gradually  came  into  prominence,  and  their  spiritual  nature 
and  functions  were  proportionally  obscured.  It  was  indeed 
but  logical  that  ecclesiastics,  so  far  as  they  were  the  holders 
of  lands,  should  not  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  obliga- 
tions of  feudatories  to  their  suzerain ;  nor  was  this  view 
seriously  disputed  until  after  the  middle  of  the  11th 
century,  when  the  viewa  of  Ilildebrand  (afterwards  Pope 
Gregory  VIL),  who  aimed  at  asserting  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  church  from  all  secular  control,  began  to  prevail  at 
Rome.  Thus  a  Roman  synod  in  1063  forbade  all  clergy- 
men from  accepting  churches  at  the  hands  of  laymen  ;  and 
in  1068  a  direct  collision  took  place  at  Milan  between  tho 
German  court,  which  had  invested  a  bishop  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  populace,  who  tmder  papal  influence  insisted 
on  the  appointment  of  one  who  had  been  canonically  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  tho  reforming  church  party. 
In  1075  (the  second  year  of  his  pontificate)  Gregory  MVf. 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome  (Labb^  Cone,  voL  xiL,  ed.  1730) 
in  the  most  stringent  terms  deposed  every  bishop,  abbol^ 
or  inferior  ecclesiastic  who  should  receive  investiture  from- 
any  lay  person,  interdicted  any  one  who  should  be  guilty 
of  rebellion  from  all  communion  in  the  favour  of  St  Peter 
and  from  all  fellowship  with  the  church,  and  imposed  a 
similar  senteiice  on  any^mperpr,  dnke,  marquist  county  or 
other  secular  person  who  should  presume  to  grant  such 
investiture  of  bishopric  or  inferior  dignity.  The  conflict 
between  the  empire  and  the  Roman  Bee,  which  began  with 
this  decree,  was  carried  on  with  varying  success  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  pontificate,  and  was  continued  by 
Gregory's  snccessors,  with  more  than  one  unsuccessful 
effort  at  an  adjustment^  imtil  in  the  concordat  of  Worms 
(1122)  it  was  agreed  between  Henry  Y.  and  Calixtus  II., 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  emperor  diould  surrender  to  the 
chiuxh  the  right  of  investiture  by  the  ring  and  the  pastoral 
staff,  grant  to  the  clergy  throughout  the  empire  the  right 
of  free  election,  and  restore  the  possessions  and  feudal 
sovereignties  which  had  been  seized  during  the  wars  in  his 
father's  time  and  his  own ;  while,  on  the  ot^er  hand,  it  was 
conceded  by  the  pope  that  all  elections  of  bishops  and 
abbots  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  emporor  or 
hia  cominissioneis,  and  that  every  bishop  elect  in  Germany 
should  Teceive,  by  the  touch  of  the  sceptre,  all  tiie  temporal 
rights,  principalities,  and  possessions  of  the  see,  excepting 
those  which  were  held  immediately  of  Rome.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  in  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  (Italy  and 
Burgundy)  the  royalties  ahonld  begnnted  to  the  freely 
elected  bishop  within  (ixnontlu  after  consecration.    Later, 
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the  imperial  control  over  tbe  -election  of  Uahopa  in  G«r- 
many  came  to  be  in  practice  much  curtailed,  partly  by  the 
tacitly  changed  relatione  between  the  empire  and  its  feuda- 
tories, partly  by  explicit  concessions  wrung  at  various  times 
from  individual  emperors  (Otto  IV.  in  1209,  Fraderick 
IL ,  in  1213) ;  but  the  principles  of  the  concordat  of 
Worms  continued  theoretically  to  regulate  the  tenure  of 
bishoprics  and  abbacies  until  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
in  1806. 

The  qaeition  of  isTestitims  nenr  aranmsd  an  aspect  of  fint  rata 
importauoa  in  France,  partly  beoauas  the  bishopria  then  partook 
loss  than  in  Germany  of  the  nature  of  aecular  principalitiea,  partly 
became  at  an  early  period  iq  the  dupnte  the  soTeieigna  Tolontaiily 
yiulded  the  leading  claimt  of  the  church  party.  In  Encland  an 
arrangement  waa  come  to  as  earlr  aa  1106  between  Paacu  II.  and 
Henry  I.,  in  virtue  of  which  the  king  gare  up  the  right  to  invest 
with  staff  and  ring,  but  retained  the  right  to  nominan  his  biahopa 
and  to  exact  from  them  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  certain  freedom 
of  election,  aomswhat  similar  to  that  which  still  exists  (but  see 
Blshop),  wss  fint  oonoeded  under  Steuhsn.  and  oonfirmed  by  John 
in  1216. 

10  is  the  heroine  of  a  legend  associated  with  the  cnltna 
of  Hera,  both  in  Argos  and  in  Euboea.  In  Argos  the  great 
temple  of  Hera  was  situated  on  a  hill  called  Euboea,  on  the 
road  from  Mycenn  to  the  city  of  Atgos  ;  while  in  Euboea 
the  legend  was  associated  with  the  town  of  Aigoura.  The 
identity  of  names  shows  that  the  legend  dates  from  a  very 
ancient  period  of  the  worship ;  and  as,  in  accordance  with 
the  universal  rule  in  snch  legends,  lo  is  only  a  form  of  the 
goddess,  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  represents  an  older 
stage  of  the  cultus  than  the  better  known  Hera.  Her 
transformation  into  a  cow  is  clearlv  a  relic  of  the  primitive 
time  when  the  goddess  waa  aetoaliy  worshipped  under  the 
symbol  of  a  cow,  the  fertile  mother,  united  with  the  male 
deity  in  the  Upit  yiuos  which  was  annually  celebrated  at 
Argos  (see  ELbka). 

Even  in  the  simplest  form  in  which  we  know  it,  the 
legend  has  been  much  transformed  by  poetic  fancy.  As  a 
liOTuine  united  with  the  country  from  immemorial  time,  lo  is 
called  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  river  of  Argos  and  its  oldest 
king,  or  of  lasus,  from  whom  comes  the  epithet  Icurof 
'Apyot.  As  associated  with  the  oldest  worship  of  Hera, 
she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Peiras,  who  made  the  first 
image  of  the  goddess  out  of  a  pear  tree  at  Tiiyns ;  and  lo 
CalUthyia  is,  by  a  common  device  in  such  legends,  the  first 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  Zeus  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  was  transformed  into  a  white  cow  either  by  Zens,  to 
hide  her  from  the  rage  of  Hera,  or  by  the  jealous  goddess 
herself.  When  lo  and  Hera  had  once  been  made  into  di»- 
tinct  personalities,  such  tales  easily  arose  to  explain  the 
relation  between  them.  Hera  then  insisted  on  getting  this 
cow  from  Zeus,  and  set  Argus  Fanoptes  with  hu  thousand 
eyes  to  watch  her.  lo  is  almost  universally  understood  to 
be  the  moon,  and  Argus  the  star^tudded  nightly  heaven. 
Argus  tied  the  cow  to  the  olive  tree  shown  in  uie  sacred 
grove  on  Mount  Euboea,  or  according  to  the  poets  pastured 
her  in  the  fertile  meadows  of  Lema  or  Nemea.  Zeus  now 
sends  his  messenger  Hermes,  who  lolls  Argos  to  sleep  with 
his  magic  wand,  and  slays  him  with  the  same  curved  sword, 
Aarpe,  with  which  afterwards  Perseus,  the  light-hero,  slew 
the  Qcrgon,  the  power  of  darkness.  According  to  another 
acconnt  Argus,  the  darknees,  is  slain  by  a  stone  thrown  by 
Hermes,  i.e.,  by  the  rising  sun,  whose  sudden  appearance 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  throwing  of  a  stose  (Kuhn, 
EntmcfU.  d.  Myihol.).  Maddened  by  a  gadfly,  lo  wanders 
over  many  lands  till  at  last  she  comes  to  Egypt,  where  she 
regains  human  form  and  becomes  the  mother  of  Epaphna, 
Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  part 
of  the  tale.  It  is  not  probable  that  both  Zeus  and  Hermes 
figured  in  the  original  legend  ;  and  the  end  has  certainly 
been  adapted  so  as  to  bring  Greece  and  Egypt  into  con- 
Bexioii,  and  dates  therefore  from  the  time  when  interconne 


between  them  became  fraqnent  and  mndi  inilnence  was 
exerted  by  Egyptian  religion  qn  Greek  thought,  ie.,  the  7th 
eentnry  B.O.  How  far  Oriental  influence  had  affected  the 
cultus  at  the  period  to  which  the  origin  of  the  legend  belongs 
is  doubtful ;  Preller  compares  the  Phoenician  conception  of 
Astarte  aa  a  wandering  cow.  In  later  time  Isis,  who  was 
conceived  as  homed  (Herod,  ii.  41),  was  connected  with 
lo.  The  legend  of  lo  was  a  favourite  subject  among  Greek 
painters,  and  many  representations  are  preserved  on  vases 
and  in  wall  paintings  (see  Overbeck,  KunttmytK,  d.  Zeut, 
465). 

See  the  works  quoted  under  Hxsms ;  and  against  the  explanation 
of  lo  as  the  moon  see  Flaw  in  Jf.  Jahrbb. ,  1870  and  1878. 

IODINE,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  violet  colour  of 
its  vapour  (loci&jt,  violet^oloured),  one  of  the  so-called 
halogen  elements^  has  already  been  partially  described 
(see  CKEMisTK'r,  toL  t.  pp.  490-498). 

Iodides  occur  in  minute  quantity  in  most  mineral  waters 
and  in  sea  water.  The  ashes  of  many  marine  algse  are 
rich  in  them ;  and  formerly  iodine  was  chiefly  extracted 
from  kelp  or  varec,  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  by  distilling  the 
mother  liquor  remaining  after  the  separation  of  the  less 
soluble  salts  by  crystallizntion  with  manganese  dioxide 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Of  late  years,  however,  large' quan- 
tities of  iodine  have  been  obtained  from  crude  Chili 
saltpetre  by  a  similar  process. 

The  chief  nse  of  iodine  is  in  the  preparation  of  methyl- 
iodide,  a  substance  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
of  the  so-called  aniline  dyes.  In  medicine  it  is  frequently 
applied  externally  as  an  irritant  Potassium  iodide  is  aUo 
an  important  medicinal  agent ;  and  iodoform,  0U1„  a 
substance  prepared  by  acting  on  alcohol  with  iodine  in 
presence  of  alkali,  has  latterly  been  introduced  as  an 
agent  for  external  application  in  certain  diseases.  Several 
iodides,  especially  ammonium,  cadmium,  and  potassium 
iodide,  are  largely  employed  in  photography. 

Recent  investigations  have  disclosed  a  number  of  most 
remarkable  facts  regarding  the  behaviour  of  iodine,  and 
the  allied  elements  bromine  and  chlorine,  which  merit  a 
brief  description  here.  Free  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
are  respectively  represented  by  the  formulee  C3^  Br,,  and 
I^;  that  is  to  say,  their  molecules  are  "  diaiomie,  each 
consisting  of  two  atoms  (comp.  voL  v.  pp.  467-473).  .  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moleicules  of  which  sulphur  vapour  at 
a  temperature  of  about  600°  C  consists  are  hexatomic,  as 
expressed  by  the  formula  8, ;  but  on  raising  the  tempera- 
ture these  molecules  undergo  simplification,  so  that  at 
temperatures  above  800°  the  vapour  appears  to  consisit 
entirely  of  diatomic  molecules  such  as  are  indicated  by 
the  formula  S^  It  would  seem  that  the  halogens  undergo 
a  similar  molecular  simplification  when  heated. 

Having  devised  a  method  of  extreme  simplicity  for  the 
determination  of  vapour  density,  V.  Meyer  was  led  in  the 
summer  of  1879  to  determine  the  density  of  a  number  of 
elementary  bodies  at  much  higher  temperatures  than  had 
previously  been  employed,  and  among  others  chlorine  waa 
a-raminil  He  wss  then  led  (in  conjunction  with  CL 
Meyer)  to  the  discovery  that  at  high  temperatures  this  gas 
has  a  very  much  lower  density  than  corresponds  to  Uie 
formnla  CI]  (Beriehte  der  deuUchm  chemitchai  GeselUchafl 
fu  Berlin,  1879,  p.  1430;  comp.  ibid.,  1880,  p.  1172). 
Subsequently  he  extended  his  observations  to  bromine  and 
iodine  (ibid.,  1880,  p.  394),  and  with  similar  results. 
Meier  and  Crafts  took  up  the  subject  with  the  object  of 
verifying  V.  Meyer's  statements  (ibid.,  1880,  pi  8S1) ;  they 
introduced  several  refinements  in  the  method  of  operating 
and  determined  the  temperatures  at  which  the  experiments 
were  made  more  accurately ;  in  the  main,  however,  their 
observations  with  iodine  were  confirmatory  of  Y.  Meyer's. 
V.  Meyer's  original  results,  and  thoee  of  Meier  and  Crafts^ 
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an  ammged  in  the  foHowug  tMe,  where  tne  nnmbera  in 

the  colnmn  headed  j-.  indicate  the  ntio  between  the  ob- 

terred  density  and  the  theoretical  density  on  the  air  scale 
eoiresponding  to  the  formula  I,  (8*79). 
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Heier  and  Crafts-  were  of  opinion  that  the  highest  tempera- 
tare  they  employed  was  probably  as  high  as  that  estimated 
by  V.  Ifeyer  at  1S70*,  and  the  latter  chemist  sabseqaently 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  criticism  of  his  deter- 
minations of  temperature,  which  were  conducted  by  a 
eaiorimetric  method,  whereas  Meier  and  Crafts  employed 
in  air  thermometer.  Y.  Heyer  has  since  extended  his 
obaervations  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  and  has  obtained 
the  values  4 '63, 4*55,  4'57,  which  are  not  far  removed  from 
the  theoretical  valae  4-39,  corresponding  to  the  formula  I 
for  the  iodine  molecule  (op.  eit,  1880,  p. -lOlO). 

An  important  series  of  observations  by  Heier  and 
Crafts  (Comptes  Jiendut,  xciL  39)  on  the  density  of  iodine 
at  various  temperatures  under  various  pressures  show  that 
at  temperature  below  700*  and  pressures  below  atmo- 
apheric  pressure  the  density  is  constant,  and  corresponds 
to  the  formula  I,,  and  that  the  density  diminishes  more 
lapidly  with  rise  of  temperature. 

From  the  earlier  results  obtained  by  Meier  and  Crafts,  A. 
Ifaumaim  has  calculated  the  rate  of  dissociation  of  iodine, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  decomposition  is  expressed  by 
the  equation  I,  ->  I  -t- 1,  and  has  shown  that  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  law  of  dissociation  deduced  from  the 
dynamical  theory  of  gases.  He  points  out  as  especially 
remarkable  that  dissociation  probably  extends  over  1200*, 
since  it  is  only  half  completed  at  a  tempwature  of  about 
1270*,  and  commences  at  least  600*  lower. 

The  observations  of  Meier  and  Crafts  indicate  that  the 
density  of  iodine  begins  to  be  abnormal  at  a  temperature 
between  600*  and  700*.  The  dissociation  of  bromine  appa- 
rently does  not  commence  at  so  low  a  temperature,  and 
at  a  temperature  at  which  the  ratio  of  the  observed  to  the 
theoretical  density  is  "66  for  iodine,  it  is  '8  for  bromine. 
Chlorine  is  much  less  readily  dissociated  than  bromine. 
These  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  chemical 
behairiour  of  the  halogens.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved, 
however,  that  the  dissociation  is  of  the  character  indicated 
above,  and  that  the  molecules  of  the  halogens  do  not 
undergo  a  leas  simple  decomposition  such  as  is  contem- 
plated in  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  calculus  of  chemical 
operations.  (b.  a.  a.) 

lOK,  of  Chioa,  one  of  the  five  Oreek  tragic  poets  of  the 
canon,  was  bom  in  Chios,  probably  in  the  74th  Olympiad, 
—485-480  B.a  Althongh  he  seems  to  have  lived  much 
injiis  native  island,  where  he  met  Sophocles  in  441  &a, 
he  peid  frequent  visits  to  Athens,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  .£schylns,  and  becoming  a  warm  admirer  of  Cimon  and 
a  serere  critic  of  the  rival  statesman  Pericles.  His  first 
tragedy  dates  from  the  82d  OL,  between  462  and  449  B.a  ; 
and  ha  is  mentioned  as  third  to  Euripides  and  lophon  in 
the  tragic  contest  of  429  B.a  In  a  subsequent  year  he 
gained  both  the  tragic  and  dithyrambic  prizes,  and  in 
honour  of  his  victory  gave  a  jar  of  Chian  wine  to  every 
Athenian  citizen, — a  gift  which  would  imply  an  .ample 
foctww.    From  » jpasssge  in  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes 


(830  teq.),  whicn  was  proauced  m  431  v.c,  it  is  gene- 
rally concluded  that  Ion  died  before  that  year.  The  names 
and  a  few  fragments  of  eleven  of  Ion's  pUys  remain ;  the 
latter  give  him  a  place  only  inferior  to  the  three  great 
tragic  masters  of  Qreece.  He  is  credited  by  the  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (loc  cit.)  with  having  composed  comedies, 
dithynunbs,  epigrams,  paeans,  hymns,  scholia,  encomia,  and 
elegies ;  and  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  on  the  mystic  number  three.  His  historical  or 
biographical  works  were  five  in  number,  and  included  an 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Chios. 

Set  Mqts's  Lanfuaf$  and  '.iUraiurt  o/AntUnt  Oruei,  iv.;  Ma- 
hifiy'a  Hi$t))iy  tf  Clauieal  Oruk  LiUraiun,  i,,  1880  ;  Welckar^s 
OritchucKtn  TragOdien,  iii. ;  snd  Ksyaer'i  Bittoria  Tragicorum 
Ormaorum. 

lONA,  or  looLifxiLL,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Argyll,  is 
situated  about  8  miles  south  of  Staffs  and  1^  miles  west 
of  the  south-western  promontory  of  Mull,  from  which  it  ii 
separated  by  the  shallow  Sound  of  lona.  Its  length  is 
about  3}  and  its  breadth  1}  miles.  The  total  area  is  about 
2000  imperial  acres,  of  which  about  600  are  under  cul- 
tivation. Along  the  north-western  shore  patches  of  green 
pasture  tJtemate  with  small  irregular  rocky  elevations,  cul- 
minating in  the  north  of  the  island  in  Dunii,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  about  330  feet  From  the  base  of  Dunii  to 
the  shore  there  is  a  stretch  of  low  land  consiating  of  sheUy 
sand  covered  partly  with  grass,  but  towards  the  east  ex- 
hibiting a  surface  of  unbroken  and  dazzling  whiteness.' 
The  southern  part  of  the  island  consists  of  a  combination 
of  rocky  elevations  and  grassy  ravines,  the  rocks  in  the 
south-west  comer  presenting  a  bold  and  precipitous  front 
to  the  sea.  Geologically  lona  it  composed  of  Laurentian 
gneiss  of  great  variety  of  character  and  very  contorted 
stratification.  Its  deficiency  in  natural  features  of  special 
interest  is  compensated  for  by  the  striking  and  various 
views  obtained  of  the  surrounding  archipelago  of  islands^ 
including  the  neighbouring  Mull  and  Jura,  and  the  distant 
mountains  of  Skye.  Fronting  the  aound  is  the  small 
village  of  lona  or  Buile  Mor,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
cottage^  There  are  two  churches  (Established  and  Free) 
and  a  school  Oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are  grown  on 
the  iaiand,  and  it  affords  sustenance  for  about  300  cattle, 
600  sheep,  20  horses,  and  60  pigs ;  but  the  inhabitants 
are  dependent  for  support  as  much  on  fishing  as  on 
agriculture.  Population  in  1861,  264;  in  1871,  236; 
in  1881,  343, 

The  relics  of  antiquity  still  remaining  consist  of  part  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  St  Mary,  the  nunnery,  some  small 
chapels,  a  building  called  the  bishop's  house,  and  a  number 
of  ancient  tombs  or  crosses.  The  cathedral,  dating  from 
the  13th  century,  is  built  in  the  usual  form  of  a  crocs,  and 
consists  of  nave,  transept,  and  choir,  with  a  sacristy  on  the 
north  side  and  chapels  on  the  south.  A  great  portion  of 
the  walls  and  the  central  tower,  about  76  feet  in  height 
are  still  standing.  It  contains  a  number  of  old  tombs. 
To  the  north  are  the  remains  of  the  conventnal  buildings 
which  from  a  Norman  arcade  still  standing  appear  to  have 
been  of  an  older  date  than  the  cathedral  The  chapel  of 
St  Oran  or  Odhrain  situated  in  the  cemetery,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  monastery,  dates  probably  from  the  11th 
century,  and  its  western  doorway  presents  a  Norman  arch 
with  Uie  beak-head  ornament.  The  cemetery,  called  in 
Oaelic  Seiiiff  Oiran,  the  burial-place  of  kings,  and  said  to 
contain  the  remains  of  forty-eight  Scottish,  four  Irish,  and 
eight  Danish  or  Norwegian  monarchs,  possesses  a  large 
number  of  monumental  stones.  The  remains  of  the  nunnery 
exhibit  traces  of  Norman  architectureu  Of  the  numerous 
crosses  erected  in  the  island  the  finest  are  Maclean's  cross 
and  St  Martm's  cross,  which  are  still  almost  mtixt.    Both 
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an  ricLly  carved  with  Runic  knots  and  various  emblematic 
devices  and  fanciful  scrolla. 

The  origizul  form  of  tha  name  Ions  was  Hv,  Hii,  or  I,  tha  Iriali  for 
iaUnd.  fir  Adamnan  in-  his  Lift  <ff  St  Columba  it  ia  called  loua 
iiuula,  ind  the  present  name  Ions  originated  in  some  tnnaeriber 
mistaking  the  u  in  loua  for  an  n.  It  also  received  the  name  of 
Hu-colnm-UU  (Icolmklll),  that  is,  the  island  of  I  'oliuuba  of  the  Cell, 
while  bythcHighlanders  it  has  beenknawn  as  Inula  nanPniiflhnwih, 
the  faland  of  tha  Druids.  It  waa  in  the  year  S63  thit  Colnmba, 
after  leaving  the  ahorea  of  Irelant,  entered  the  creek  of  looa  now 
known  aa  Pori-a-ehurraich,  the  port  of  the  coracle,  and,  having 
aitiafied  himaelf  of  the  auitability  of  the  ialand  for  hia  puipose, 
founded  there  hie  faniona  mon.-iatory.  The  island  waa  then  inhabited 
br  a  Pictiah  population,  but  it  haa  been  disputed  whethur  Columba 
obtained  the  grant  of  it  from  Conall,  king  of  Dalriada,  or  from  Brude, 
king  of  the  Picta.  Columba  waa  burif^  ia  lona,  but  between  802 
and  807  hia  remaina  were  transferred  from  it  to  the  chorch  of  St 
Fatiick  in  the  county  Down,  Ireland.  For  a  lonj  time  the  mona- 
•tei7  of  lona  held  the  supremacy  among  all  the  monasteries  and 
chorchea  founded  by  Columba  and  his  diaciplcs.  It  was  several 
timet  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Noisemen,  and  its  inmates  on 
more  than  one  occaaian  put  to  death.  The  Weatem  lalea  having 
come  into  the  poeaeanon  of  Scotland  in  1072,  the  monastery  ot  lona 
waa  isbuilt  and  endowed  by  Queen  Margaret  In  1092  they  were, 
however,  ceded  to  Uagnua  Barefoot  of  Norway,  who  after  the  re- 
newal of  the  ceaaion  by  Edgar  in  1097  visited  lona  and  allowed  the 
people  to  retain  their  i>oaaeaaion&  The  diocoae  of  the  laleSv  founded 
about  838,  of  which  lona  waa  the  aeat,  waa  united  by  MogLua  to 
tha  bishopric  of  21an,  and  made  subject  to  the  archbiahopric  of 
^xintheim  in  Norway.  A  new  monastery  u  well  aa  a  nunnery  waa 
founded  by  the  Benedictioea  in  1203,  and  the  Benedictine  order 
either  absorbed  or  expelled  the  Celtic  commnnity.  About  1507  the 
island  again  became  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Islea.  The 
monaatery  waa  demolishod  in  accordance  with  the  Act  paaaed  by  the 
Convention  of  Eatatea  in  ISfil.  For  many  centuriea  it  waa  mucn  fre- 
quented on  account  of  ita  facilities  for  learning,  and,  aa  may  be  aup- 
poaed,  became  after  the  death  of  Columba  a  great  reaort  of  pilgrima, 
many  of  whom  came  in  order  to  die  on  the  island  that  their  remaina 
might  be  interred  in  ita  aacrad  aoil ;  while  the  nmaina  of  persons 
illuatriooa  in  rank  or  in  piety  *ora  brought  to  it  for  burial  from  all 
parts  of  northern  Europe.  The  aite  of  the  old  monaatery  waa  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  from  the  preaent  ruins 

8m,  la  addition  to  tlie  artlcis  CoLmai,  and  the  old  suthoritlei  tboretai  citod, 
aiontakinibert's  UsutM  «/  iht  Vnt,  toL  111. ;  IV  Cclludral  tr  AUtf  dmr'k  af 
1990^  bjr  BIsbop  £wlng,  1860;  Ina.  b]r  the  Duke  of  Argvll,  1870 ;  8k«na*i  Critia 
trolltml,  vol.  U ,  1877  ;  and  Sniptmni  M—immti  <*  Ima  and  Of  ITmI  Jllfk- 
laad*t  by  Jamca  Drununond,  I88L 

IONIA,  in  ancieut  geography,  was  tlie  name  eiven  to  a 
portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  adjuming  the 
JEgean  Sea,  and  bounded  by  Lydia  towards  the  east.  Like 
the  adJoiDiog  districts  of  JEolit  on  the  north  and  Doris  on 
the  south,  it  was  not  a  country  or  region  marked  out  by 
any  natural  boundaries,  but  merely  consisted  of  a  strip  of 
land  near  the  coast,  of  comparatively  small  breadth,  which, 
together  with  the  adjacent  islands,  waa  occupied  by  Greeks 
of  the  lonie  race,  and  was  thus  permanently  distinguished 
from  the  interior  district,  which  was  inhabited  by  the 
Lydiana. 

According  to  the  tradition  universally  received  among 
the  Qreeks,'  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  founded  by  emigrants 
friim  Greece  on  the  other  side  of  the  JEgeao,  and  their 
settlement  was  connected  with  the  logendaiy  history  of  the 
Ionic  race  in  Attica  and  other  parts  of  European  Greece,  by 
the  statement  that  the  colonists  were  led  by  Neleus  and 
Androclus,  the  two  sons  of  Codrus,  the  lost  king  ef  Athens. 
In  accordance  with  this  view  a  definite  date  was  assigned  to 
the  Ionic  migration,  as  it  was  called  by  later  chronologers, 
who  placed  it  one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  sixty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heroclidte  into 
the  Peloponnese.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
po  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  this  chronological  state- 
pnent ;  and  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  the  colonization 
of  the  whole  of  this  important  district  took  place  at  the 
same  period.  All  aualogy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  foundation  of  the  different  cities  which  ultimately 
constituted  the  Ionic  League  took  place  at  different  times, 
and  was  perhaps  spread  over  a  long  period  of  time.  It 
is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  great  Corian  invasion 
ot  the  Peloponnese,  which  gar:  rise  to  snch  extensive 


changes  in  the  population  of  European  Greece,  may  have 
given  the  first  impulse  to  the  migration  of  a  Luge  part  of 
the  Ionian  inhabitants  to  the  opposite  shores  of  tbe  .£geaii. 
Nor  is  there  anything  unlikely  in  the  fact  that  a  body  so 
composed  should  have  put  themselves  under  the  command 
of  a  leader  or  oekist  from  Athens,  which  whs  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  special  rcpreseutative  of  the  Ionian 
race.'  But  Herodotus  himself  tells  us  (L  116)  that  they 
were  very  far  from  being  of  unmixed  Ionic  descent,  and 
comprised  settlers  from  many  different  tribes  and  cities  of 
Greece  (a  fact  indicated  abui  by  the  local  traditions  of  the 
different  cities),  as  well  as  by  intermarriage  with  the  native 
races  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the  counttr.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so 
late  as  the  time  of  the  historian  several  distinct  dialects 
were  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  cities  within 
the  limits  of  so  restricted  nn  area. 

Some  modem  critics  have  supposed  that  the  population 
of  this  part  of  Asia  was  originally  of  Ionic  race,  and  that 
the  settlers  from  Greece  fomul  the  country  in  the  possesuon 
of  a  kindred  people.  But  no  trace  is  found  in  any  ancient 
writers  of  such  a  fact,  or  of  the  distinction  estabuahed  by 
these  modem  scholars  between  the  so-called  Old  lonians 
and  New  lonians.  All  that  we  know  upon  anything  like 
historical  evidence  is  tliat  at  the  earliest  period  when  we 
hear  of  any  Greek  population  as  existing  on  the  east  coasts 
of  the  .£gean  we  find  there  a  large  group  of  cities,  distinct 
in  dialect  and  institutions  from  those  to  the  north  and 
south  of  them,  and  generally  regarded  both  by  themselves 
and  their  neighbours  as  derived  by  direct  immigration  from 
the  people  who  bore  the  name  of  lonians  in  Europeao 
Greece.  Of  the  period  of  their  settlement  in  Asia  we  nave 
no  trustworthy  evidence ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Lydion  monarchy,  which  gradu- 
ally became  their  most  formidable  neighbour. 

The  cities  comprised  under  this  name  in  historicsl  times 
were  twelve  in  number, — an  arrangement  copied  as  it  was 
supposed  from  the  constitution  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Greece,  which  hod  originally  occupied  the  territory  in  the 
north  of  the  Peloponnese  subsequently  held  by  the 
Achaions.  These  were  (proceeding  from  south  to  north) — 
Miletus,  Myiis,  Friene,  Ephesns,  Colophon,  Lebedns,  Teos, 
Erythrae,  Clazomense,  and  Phocsea,  together  with  tlie  two 
important  islands  of  Samoa  and  CSiios.  Smyrna,  which 
aabsequently  assumed  so  prominent  a  position  among  the 
cities  of  this  part  of  Asia,  was  originally  an  .£olic  colony, 
but  was  afterwards  occupied  by  a  band  of  lonians  from 
Colophon,  and  became  thenceforth  an  Ionian  city, — on 
event  which  had  taken  place  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
But  at  what  period  it  was  admitted  a«  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  League  we  have  no  information. 

The  cities  above  enumerated  nnqnestionably  formed  a 
kind  of  league  or  confederacy  among  themselves,  of  which 
their  participation  in  the  Pan-Ionic  festival  was  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  But,  like  the  Amphictyonic  League 
in  Greece  itself,  this  was  rather  of  a  sacred  than  a  political 
character;  every  city,  as  usual  among  the  Greeks,  enjoyed 
absolute  autonomy,  and,  though  common  interests  often 
united  them  for  a  common  political  object,  they  never 
formed  a  real  confederacy  like  that  of  the  Achaians  or 
Boeotians ;  and  the  advice  of  Thales  of  Miletus  to  combine 
in  a  more  intimate  political  nnion  found  no  approval 
among  them. 

The  territory  thus  occupied  was  of  small  extent^  nnt 
exceeding  90  geographical  miles  in  direct  length  from  nortli 
to  south,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  20  to  30  miles,  but 
to  this  must  be  added  the  remarkable  peninsular  promon- 
tory of  Mimas,  together  with  the  two  large  islands.     So 


'  Conoarning  the  Ionian  raco  in  Qretce,  the  roodw  Is  referred  to  tb« 
ntticle  QnKzcR,  vol.  xU  p  90. 
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iBbicote  indeed  ia  tbe  c(Mi(4ine  that  theprnpltu  or  royage 
along  its  shores  was  estimated  at  310  geographical  miles, 
or  nearly  fuar  times  the  direct  distance.  A  great  part  of 
tliia  area  was,  moreoTst,  occupied  by  monntains,  none  af 
them  attaining  to  any  great  eleTation,  bat  filling  up  a  con- 
siderable space.  Of  these  the  most  lofty  and  striki  ng  were — 
Mounts  Mimas  and  Coiycns,  in  the  peninsula  wMdi  stands 
oat  to  the  west^  facing  die  island  of  Chios ;  Mount  Sipyloa, 
to  the  north  of  Smyrna;  Mount  Corax,  extending  to  the 
soDth-west  from  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  descending  to  the 
sea  between  Lebed  j  and  Teoj ;  and  the  strongly  marked 
range  of  Moant  Mycale,  which  is  in  fact  a  Idnd  of  continua- 
tion of  the  chain  known  as  Mount  Messogis  in  tbe  interior, 
and  forms  the  bold  headland  of  Trogilium  or  Mycale,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Samoa.  None  of  these  monntains 
attain  a  height  of  more  than  from  3000  to  4000  feet ;  but 
they  for  the  moat  part  form  abrupt  and  detached  ranges, 
iotetaecting  the  country  in  different  directions.  Confined 
as  it  thna  was,  the  narrow  district  in  question  had  the 
adrsntage  of  comprising  three  broad  Talleys,  formed  by 
the  outflow  of  three  rivers,  among  the  most  considerable 
in  Asia  Minor: — the  Hermua  in  the  north,  flowing  into  the 
Galf  of  Smyrna,  though  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  city  of  that  name ;  the  Cayster,  which  flowed  under 
ths  walls  of  Ephesna ;  and  the  Mteander,  which  in  ancient 
times  discharged  its  waters  into  the  deep  gulf  that  bathed 
the  walls  of  Miletus,  which  has  been  gradually  filled  up 
by  its  continued  action.  These  valleys  were  all  of  them 
extremely  fertile,  and  besides  them  many  smaller  tracts 
were  to  be  found  between  the  mountains  and  tbe  sea,  of 
^reat  fertility,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  peculiarly 
line  climate,  for  which  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  has  been 
famous  in  all  ages.  The  consequence  is  that  Ionia  enjoyed 
the  repatation  in  ancient  times  of  being  the  most  fertile  of 
all  the  rich  piorinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  even  in  modem 
times,  though  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  it  prodoees  abun- 
dance of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  the  raisins  and  figs  of 
Smyrna  snpply  almost  all  the  markets  of  Europe. 

The  colonies  founded  in  such  a  favoured  land  speedily 
rose  to  opulence  and  prosperity.  Miletus  especially  was 
at  an  early  period  one  of  die  most  important  commercial 
cities  of  Oreece^  and  in  its  turn  beome  the  parent  of 
nnmerons  other  colonies,  which  extended  all  around  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Fropontis,  from  Abydus  and 
Cyzicus  to  Trapezus  and  Fanticapsenm.  Fhocaa  also  was 
one  of  the  first  Qreek  cities  whose  marineia  explored 
the  distant  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  where 
they  founded  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  the  important  colony  of 
Massilia.  Ephesas  also,  though  it  did  not  send  out  any 
colonies  of  importance,  from  an  early  period  became  a 
flourishing  and  opulent  city,  and  gradually  attained  to  a 
position  in  this  part  of  Asia  corresponding  in  some  measure 
to  that  of  Smyrna  at  the  present  day. 

The  fint  erent  in  the  history  of  thew  loniui  cities  of  which  we 
hsTC  soy  traitwoithy  secount  i*  the  inruion,  or  rather  inroad,  of 
the  Cimmerisns,  a  nomad  people  fW>m  beyond  the  Enzine,  who 
rsTs^ed  a  great  part  of  Ana  Minor,  indnding  the  na' 
Lydu,  and  eren  sacked  Magnesia  on  the  Mgeanoer,  bat 


in  thdr  attack  npoD  Ephi 
middle  of  the  7tn  eentnry  B.O. 


This  event  may  be  referred  to  the 
A  more  fonnidable  danger  soon 
thieatoud  the  Ionian  Oreeka  from  the  rising  power  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy.  Qyges,  the  fint  kiD|[  of  the  Mermnad  dynasty  (abont 
700  BL  c. ),  already  invaded  the  temtoriea  of  Smyrna  ana  Hiletoa,  and 
is  even  said  to  have  taken  Colophon,  as  his  son  Ardys  did  Priene. 
Bat  neither  conqneit  was  dnrsDle,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
CriBsiu  (MO-&46  &  c. )  that  the  dtiiae  of  Ionia  sneeeaeively  fell  nnder 
the  dominion  oftheLydian  monarch.   The  defeat  of  Croesns  by  Cyms 


was  followed  by  the  eonqnest  of  all  the  Ionian  citiea  by  the  Penian 
^enl  Barpagns,  and  they  heneeforth  beeams  snbieet  to  tht  ~ 
sisn  monarchy,  in  common  with'all  the  other  Oreek  citiea  of 


In  this  position  they  enjoyed  a  conaiderable  amoont  of  antonomy, 
bat  were  for  the  most  part  enhject  to  the  role  'of  local  despots.  It 
was  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  theee,  HistiBOs  of  Uilatas,  that  in 
•boct  600  B.6.  the  prindpal  dtles  teoke  ooi  into  insoireetton 


s^ntt  Penis,  in  which  theywere  at  first  assisted  by  tlie  Athenians, 
with  whoie  aid  they  even  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  bnmt 
the  important  city  of  Saidia,  an  event  which  nltimatsly  led  to  the 
Ferei-n  iavaaion  of  Greece.  Bat  this  fint  succeae  was  of  little  avail; 
the  fleet  of  the  lonians  wu  defeated  in  a  gnat  battle  off  tbe  little 
ialaui  of  Lade,  and  the  captnn  and  destruction  of  Uiletna,  after  a 
long  protncted  siege,  was  followed  by  the  reconqneat  of  all  the 
Asiatic  Oreeka,  insular  as  well  as  cont'neotal  (494  B.c.^ 

The  victoriea  of  the  Greeka  during  the  great  Persian  war  had 
the  effect  of  enfhinchiaing  their  kiiumen  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Agean  ;  and  the  battle  of  Uycale  (479  a.c.),  in  which  the  defeatof 
the  Persians  waa  in  great  measnn  owing  to  the  ravolt  of  the  lonians, 
seemed  their  emancipation  from  the  Penian  yoke.  They  hence- 
forth became,  like  most  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  ialands,  the  de- 
pendent alliee  of  Athena,  though  still  retaining  their  autonomy, 
which  they  preserved  until  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  SS8  B.C.  once 
mon  plaoea  them,  as  well  as  the  other  Greek  citiea  ia  Asis,  nnder 
the  nominal  dominion  of  Penis.  They  sppesr,  however,  to  have 
retained  s  considerable  amount  of  freedom  nntil  tl.e  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor  by  Alexander  the  Great  faronght  about  s  freeh  change. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Granicos  meet  of  the  Ionian  cities  sabmitted 
at  once  to  tbe  conqueror ;  Miletus  alone  held  out,  and  was  not 
reduced  till  after  a  long  riege,  SSt  'V.c.  From  this  time  they  passed 
Bucceaiively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian  rulen  of  Asis, 
but  continued  to  ei^oy  a  atate  of  great  prosperity,  both  nnder  theee 
Greek  dynasties  and  after  they  had  been  united  as  a  port  of  the 
provinoe  of  Ana  with  the  all-obaorbing  empin  of  Borne. 

Than  was  indeed  one  striking  exception  to  this  prosperity.  Mi- 
letus, so  long  one  of  the  chief  citiee  of  lonio,  graanally  sank  into 
complete  decay,  a  circumstance  owin(|  not  so  much  to  political  as 
to  physical  causes,  the  mass  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by 
the  river  Mnonder  having  gndnally  filled  up  the  Latmian  Gulf,  on 
which  it  was  utusted,  so  uist  the  ialand  o!  Lade  was  ultimately 
joined  to  the  pwinland,  and  Miletus  itself  altogether  ceased  to  be  a 
aeaporl  The  same  cause  hss  at  a  later  period  produced  the  same 
effect,  though  in  a  leea  degree,  with  the  city  of  Kphesus ;  while  the 
continually  sdvancing  deposits  of  the  Heimni  tnnaten,  st  no  dis- 
tsnt  period,  unless  pnvented  hj  the  skill  of  modem  engineen^  to 
close  up  the  still  mon  exteiuive  Gulf  of  Smyms. 

It  has  been  mentioned  thut  the  lonisn  dties  wen  accnstomod  to 
oelebnte  in  common  a  feetival  called  the  Fou-IsDis;  the  sanctusiy 
St  which  this  was  celebnted,  and  which  was  also  eslled  the  Pan- 
loninm,  wss  situsted  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Mycale,  in  the 
territory  of  Priene.  Bnt,  besidee  this  common  religious  centn,  Ionia 
contained  dso  two  of  the  moet  celebnted  shrines  in  all  Aaio,  ths 
temple  of  Artemis  st  Ephesas,  and  that  of  Apollo  at  BianchidB  near 
Miletus.  It  is  probable  that  both  sites  wen  connected  with  local 
centies  of  mors  sncient  religions  worship,  snd  were  sdopted  by  the 
lonisn  Greeks  when  they  first  settled  in  Asia.  (K.  H.  B.) 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  the  ordinaiy  collective  name  ol 
Corfu  {KifMcvpa),  Cephalonia  jKc^oAAjp^),  Zante  (Zdxw 
0<k),  Santa  Maura  (XwwcAs),  Ithaca,  Oeti(^  (Kvtfnfx)),  and 
Faxo,  with  dietr  minor  dependenciee.  As  the  islaiids  are 
seven  in  number  they  are  often  called  the  Eeptanesus 
fEvToinpros)  in  Greek,  and  Heptenesian  or  Septinaular  is 
the  corresponding  ac(jeetiTe.  The  history  of  the  use  of 
Ionian  as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  islands  is  sufficiently 
obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  application  of  the 
name  Ionian  Sea  to  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is 
due  to  the  settling  of  Ionian  colonists  on  the  coasts  and 
islands.  The  islands  have  no  real  geographical  unity  be- 
yond that  involved  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Cerigo,  situated  off  the  south  coast,  they  are  all  witUn 
a  little  distance  of  the  west  coast  of  Greece  or  Albania. 
Corfu  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  not  more  than 
2  miles,  while  the  passage  from  it  to  Santa  Maura,  the 
nearest^  of  the  larger  islands,  is  no  less  than  46.  Since 
1863  the  whole  Heptanesian  territory  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  t^e  several  islands  have 
been  assigned  to  different  administrative  divisions.  Corfu, 
Cephalonia,  and  Zante  each  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the 
thirteen  nomarchies  of  the  kmgdom  ;  Cerigo  is  part  of  the 
nomatchy  of  Argolis  and  Corinth.  The  area  of  the  seven 
islands  is  computed  at  1041  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion shows  a  steady  increase :  in  1836  it  was  204,242 
(110,496  males,93,746  females);  in  1864,  228,981(123,264 
males,  106,727  femalea);  in  1870,  229,616;  and  in  1879, 
244,433.  The  foUowing  teble  shows  tbe  details  of  tiia 
last  census; — 
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IONIAN     ISLANDS 


Hsmirchr. 


Corfu 
(Eerkyra). 


CephalonU 


Zute 
(Zakyntho*). 

Part  of 

Ai>!d1u  and 

Cormth.  • 


fCorfu... 
Mease... 
Otos.... 
Leocos. 
FUO.... 


(  Cnneia . 
JPalle.... 
}  Same.... 
(Ithaca... 


Zantf.  ., 

Ceri«o 
'  (Kythora). 


Total. 


UllM. 


IS,M2 
12,697 
14,181 
12,186 
2,651 


66,126 


16,698 
9,661 
7,925 
6,806 


89,679 


28,936 

6,760 


126,390 


18,292 
11,631 
12,811 
10,898 
2,361 


^ 

60,983 


16,606 
9,352 
9,190 
6,917 


40,964 


20,687 
6,609 


119,048 


Ten; 

18;9. 


26,694 
24,328 
27,003 
23,083 
5,002 


106,109 


32,203 
19,008 
17,116 
12,222 


80,543 


44,622 
18,269 


244,433 


Total, 
1870. 


25,729 
21,764 
24,983 
20,892 
3,682 


96,940 


t8,858 

17,877 

16,774 

9,878 


77,382 


44,667 
10,637 


229,516 


Corfu  hag  a  denser  population  than  any  other  part  of 
dreece,  more  than  3S0  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  and 
Zante  ranks  next  with  about  300.  The  city  of  Corfu,  with 
its  26,000  inhabitants,  is  the  third  in  size  of  the  Qreek 
towns,  being  exceeded  only  bj  Fatras  (Patrai)  and  Athens. 

Ab  the  Ionian  IsUnds  have  no  geographical  unity,  their 
political  unity  is  of  comparatively  modem  date.  A  Septin- 
snlar  or  Heptauesian  histoiy,  as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
dividnal  histories  of  the  seven  islands,  is  consequently  in  its 
earlier  chapters  a  mere  conventional  composition  produced 
by  gathering  together  a  variety  of  scarcely  connected  facts. 
To  a  certain  extent  indeed  the  various  islands  have  passed 
under  the  same  succession  of  influences ;  they  have  been 
Bttlgected  to  the  same  invasions,  and  have  received  aocessions 
to  their  populations  from  the  same  currents  of  migration  or 
wnqnest ;  but  in  the  degree  in  which  even  what  may  be 
considered  as  common  experiences  have  affected  the  indi- 
vidnal  islands  there  has  been  no  small  diversity.  In  the 
matter  .of  population,  for  instance,  the  island  of  Corfu  has 
nndergune  much  more  important  modifications  than  the 
island  of  Ithaca.  For  sndi  facts  as  the  establishment  of 
Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  the  settlement  of  a  Corinthian  colony  in 
Corfu,  and  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  a  dispute 
between  the  colony  and  the  "  metropolis,"  the  reader  will 
consult  the  separate  articles  Coarv,  Ithaca,  ias. 

The  begumijig  of  HeptaneilaD  bUtoiy  may  be  aaid  to  date  from 
the  15th  centuiT.  Though  it  ia  true  that  Leo  the  Philosopher 
(about  890  A.S. )  formed  all  or  most  of  the  islands  into  a  distinct  pro- 
vince TOlifir  the  title  of  the  Tema  of  Cephallenia,  and  that  in  this 
conditioirthey  belonged  t3  the  Eastern  empire  after  Italy  had  been 
divided  %ito  various  states,  this  political  or  administre'iTe  nnity 
could  not  last  long  in  the  case  of  islands  situated,  aa  they  were,  in 
the  very  meeting  place  of  opposite  currents  of  con(^uest.  Robert 
Ooiscanl,  having  captuivd  Corfu  (1081)  and  Cephalonia,  might  have 
beoome  ue  founder  of  a  Korman  dynasty  in  the  islanda  but  for  his 
early  death  at  Cassopo.  Amid  the  straggles  betveen  Greek  em- 
perors and  Western  crusaders  that  continued  to  fill  the  12th  century, 
Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  &c ,  emerge  i^m  time  to  time ;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  Latin  empire  was  established  at  Constantinople 
that  the  Tenetiana,  who  were  destined  to  gire  the  Ionian  Islands 
their  plaoo  in  history,  obtained  possession  of  Corfu.  Th^  were 
afterwards  robbed  of  the  island  by  Leon  Vetrano,  a  famona  Oeaoess 
corsair;  but  be  was  soon  defeated  and  put  to  death,  and  the  senate, 
to  secore  their  position,  granted  fiefs  in  Corfu  to  ten  noble  families 
in  Older  that  they  might  colonize  it  (1206).  The  conquest  of 
Cephalonia  and  Zante  followed,  and  we  find  five  oonnta  of  the 
family  of  Tocco  holding  certainly  the  former  island,  and  probably 
the  latter  aa  well  aa  Santa  Maura,  aa  tributary  to  the  repubUc.  But 
tha  footing  thus  gained  by  the  Venetians  was  afterwards  lost,  and 
thicngh  the  closing  part  of  the  13th  and  moat  of  the  14th  century 
the  iaunda  were  a  prey  by  turns  to  corsairs  and  to  Greek  and  Nea- 
politan daimanta.  In  1386,  however,  the  people  of  Corfu  made 
voluntary  submission  to  the  republic  which  had  now  risen  to  be  the 
fcitwantime  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  1401  (AagMt  16th) 


the  senate,  with  mercantile  caution,  secured  Husa  possewian  of  tha 
iahutd  from  any  claim  which  might  he  aaaerted  by  the  kings  of 
Naples  through  the  duchy  of  Tuluito  by  obtaining  a  ratification  of 
their  title  from  Ladislana  for  the  sum  of  80,000  ducats.  In  1485 
Zante  was  purchased  from  the  Turks  in  a  very  depopulated  condi- 
tion ;  and  m,1499  Cephalonia  was  captured  Cram  nu  Mme  maatsia; 
but  Santa  Maura,  thou^  frequently  oconpied  for  a  time,  was  not 
finally  attached  to  Temoe  till  1684,  and  Cetioo  wis  taken  only  in 
1717. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797,  tiis  treaty  of  Campo 
Fgrmio,  which  ^ve  Venice  to  Austria,  annexed  the  Ionian  lalanaa 
to  France;  and  in  1798  the  French  Government  ratified  the  arrange- 
ment, and  their  division  into  three  departmenta.  But  a  Rumo- 
Tnrkish  force  came  to  drive  out  the  French  at  the  close  of  that  year; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1799  CorAi  capitulated.  By  treaty  with  tiis 
Porte  in  1800,  the  emperor  Paul  erected  the  Republic  ot  the  Seven 
United  Islands,  whioh,  with  variona  modifications,  was  bnt  another 
name  for  anarohy  and  conftaaion,  till  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  in  1807,  declared  the  Ionian  lalands  an  integral  part  of  the 
Fi«nch  empire.  They  were  incorporated  with  the  province  of 
Illyria,  and  in  this  condition  they  remained  till  the  decline  of  tha 
French  power.  The  Britiah  forces,  nnder  General  Oswald,  took 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Cerigo  in  1809,  and  Santa  Uanra  in  1810 ; 
Colonel  Church  reduced  Paxo  in  1814  ;  and  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  Corfu,  which  had  been  well  defended  by  General  Donzslot; 
waa,  by  order  of  Louis  XVIII.,  ceded  to  Sir  James  Campbell.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris  (9th  Hovember  1815)  the  contracting  powers — 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — agreed  to  place  the 
"United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands"  nnder  the  ezcInslTe  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain,  and  to  give  Austria  the  right  of  equal 
commercial  advantage  with  the  protocting  country,  a  plan  strongly 
approved  by  Count  Capodistriaa,  the  famona  dr&m  noble  mo 


aherwards  became  president  of  the  new  repubUc  of  Greece. 

The  terms  of  the  trea^  were  unfortunately  not  oijy  of  indefinite 
import,  bat,  if  not  actually  aelf-contradictory,  at  least  snsceptible  of 
contradicto^  interpretation.  And,  atiUmore  nufortanately,  instead 
of  iutetpretang  the  other  article*  in  harmony  with  the  fint,  which 
declared  the  islands  one  ' '  sole  f-ee  and  independent  state,"  the  pro- 
tecting power  availed  itself  of  all  that  they  contained  in  support  o( 
the  extension  of  its  authority.     The  fint  lord  high  conunusioner, 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who  aa  governor  of  Malta  had  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  "  King  Tom,"  waa  not  the  man  to  foeter  the  oonatitn- 
tional  liberty  of  an  infant  atate.     The  treaty  required,  with  qnea- 
tiouabls  wisdom,  that  a  constitution  ahonld  be  established,  and 
this  was  aoeordingly  done  ;  but  ita  practical  value  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  the  bnd^t  preaented  to  the  assembly  of  fepre- 
sentatives  in  1840,  without  nsk  of  discovery,  consisted  of  so  much 
blank  paper, — duly  bound,  it  is  true,  in  purple  velvet.     The  oon- 
stitution,  which  came  into  force  in  Januaiy  1818,  placed  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  aix  members  and  a  legiala- 
tire  assembly  of  forty  membeit;  but  the  real  inthoritj  was  vested 
in  the  commiasionsr,  who  was  able  directiy  to  prevent  anything, 
and  hidireotiy  to  effect  almost  anything.     Sir  Thomaa  Maitland 
waa  not  alow  to  exercise  the  control  thua  permitted  him,  thongn  on 
the  whole  he  did  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  ulands.     The  eonstniction 
of  roads,  the  abolition  of  direct  taxes  and  of  the  system  of  fanning 
the  chnroh  lands,  the  securing  of  impartial  admlniatration  of  justice, 
and  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions  are  among  tha 
aervicea  ascribed  to  his  efforta.     Theae,  however,  made  leaa  impres- 
aion  on  the  Heptanesians  than  his  despotic  character  and  tha 
measures  which  he  took  to  prevent  them  giving  sasistance  in  the 
Greek  war  of  independence  in  1821.     He  was  succeeded  in  1828  by 
General  Sir  Frederick  Adams,  who  in  the  main  carried  out  the  aam« 
policy,  though  he  ahowed  more  fiivour  to  the  aristocracy.     It  waa 
under  his  government  that  the  new  fortificationa  of  Coriu  began  to 
be  constructed,  and  that  some  of  the  moat  important  public  worka 
which  still  do  honour  to  the  Engliah  protectorate  were  undertaken. 
In  Cephalonia  the  credit  belongs,  however,  to  Colonel  Napier,  one  of 
the  moat  able  and  arbitrary  £igliahmen  who  had  to  do  with  the 
i«l»,nl»      Lord  Nugent,  who  beoune  commissioner  in  1832,  began 
by  allowing  the  parliament  greater  freedom,  bnt  was  afterwarda 
compelled  to  revert  to  the  previous  method  of  management     Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  his  snooessor  (1885-1841),  had  a  stormy  reign. 
He  ruled  with  a  firm,  too  often  with  a  high  hand;  and  he  waa  mat 
by  continual  intrignes,  contentions,  and  cajnmnies.    The  parliament 
was  prorogued  in  1881,  1841,  and  1842,  the  principal  exponent  of 
the  opposition  bang  the  famous  Knatoxidi  (^no  died  in  1861).     A. 
complete   change  of  policy   waa  inaugurated  by  Mr  Mackenzie 
(1841-48),  but  nis  relations  to  the  home  Government,  rendered 
more  embarrassing  by  a  bold  act  of  hia  own,  led  to  his  speedy  resig- 
nation.    Lord  Seaton  (1843-49)  was  induced  fay  the  European  dis- 
turbancea  of  1848  to  propoae  and  urgt  on  a  number  of  importutt 
reforma  in  the  oonstitation  ;  and  in  1848  liberty  of  the  preaa  waa 
granted  by  atatute.     Freedom  of  election,  both  parliamentary  and 
municipal,  a  large  axtenaion  of  the  franchiae,  and  the  reatoiatiaa 
of  voting  by  bulot  were  among  the  oonceesiona  of  1849.     Tba 
assembly  (the  ninth)  first  elected  nodsr  the  extended  frandiiaa  bad 
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ta  1m  twios  prangaed  by  Str  Henry  Wui  (1849-I86S),  tnd  ma 
fiiully  diisolVed  in  1851;  and  the  growing  lioetility  to  tbo  Goreni- 
ment  wia  Tainly  met  by  bauiahment  of  memben  of  aMembly  ud 
editora  of  papers.  The  party  which  wished  for  anion  with  Greece 
wia  npidly  growing  in  vigonr  and  voice.  Serious  insorrections 
af  the  peasantry,  espedally  in  Cephalonia,  had  to  be  put  down 
by  militaiy  force  both  by  Lord  Beaton  and  Sir  Henry  Ward. 
Sir  John  Yoong  (1865-1859)  found  the  tenth  pirliament  of  the 
iame  temper  aa  the  ninth :  in  ita  fint  seasion  it  paased  a  resolu- 
tion in  fsTonr  of  immediate  union  with  Greece.  The  hostility 
of  the  nnionist  party  to  the  commissioner  himself  wsa  increaaed 
by  the  publication  (1868)  of  one  of  his  despatches  (stolen  from  the 
coloiuaT  office),  in  which  he  recommended  that  "  Corf\i  and  Paxo 
^onld,  with  the  consent  of  their  inhabit:int8,  be  conrerted  into 
English  colonies,  and  that  only  the  southern  islands  should  be 
hauled  over  to  Greece."  About  the  same  time,  however,  the  hopea 
of  the  nnionista  were  nuaed  by  the  appointment  of  Mr  Gladatone 
aa  high  coipmissioner  extraorolnary  to  invesdgato  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  islands.  From  his  eminence  in  Greek  scholanhip,  and 
hia  knownaympathT  with  Greek  independence,  it  waa  their  expec- 
tation that  he  woulu  snpport  if  he  did  not  satisfy  their  pr«tenaiona. 
Bat  after  a  tour  through  the  principal  islanda  Mr  Gladstone  came  to 
the  ccnelnaion  that  the  aboution  of  the  protectorate  waa  not  the 
wjah  of  the  masa  of  the  people,  and  the  cordial  reception  which  he 
owed  to  hia  own  reputation  and  charaotar  waa  too  much  aaeribed  by 
him  to  the  general  goodwill  of  the  lonians  to  the  English  Gorem- 
ment  For  a  few  oaya  in  1859  he  held  office  aa  lord  high  com- 
missioner, and  in  that  capacity  he  proposed  for  the  consideration  of 
the  assembly  a  aerlea  of  reforma.  These  reforms  were,  however,  de- 
eland  inadmiasibls  by  the  assembly;  and  Sir  Henry  Storka  (Feb- 
ruary 16, 18S9),  who  succeeded  to  the  difficult  post  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone reeigned,  began  his  rule  by  a  prorogation.  The  contest  con- 
tinued in  the  same  style  betweei^the  sssembly  and  the  protectorate. 
The  English  Government  was  alow  to  realize  tlie  true  position  of 
affairs  :  as  late  aa  May  1861  Mr  Gladatone  spoke  of  the  cession  of 
the  islands  as  "a  crime  against  the  safetv  of  Europe,"  and  Sir 
Henry  Storka  continued  to  report  of  tranquillity  and  contentment. 
The  aaeembly  of  1862  accused  the  commiasioner  of  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  complained  that  England 
remained  in  ignorance  of  what  took  place  in  the  islands.  During 
this  time  there  had  been  considerable  agitation  in  Greece  owing  to 
the  disfavour  in  which  King  Otto  (of  Bavaria)  waa  held.  On  the 
abdication  of  that  prince  in  1862  the  Greek  people  by  nniversal 
anlfragt  voted  Prince  Alfted  of  England  to  the  throne,  and  irben 
ha  declined  to  accept  the  crown  England  was  asked  to  nsme  a  suc- 
cessor. The  prince  proposed  irss  William,  brother  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  ;  and  the  English  Oovemment  declared  to  the  provisicmal 
OoTemment  of  Greece  that  if  thev  aoceptad  him  (which  the^  (Qd) 
hia  power  wonld  be  atrengthanea  by  tne  long-refused  cession  of 
the  Ionian  lalonda.  In  1868  the  oommiaaioner  laid  before  the 
parliament  (the  thirteenth)  the  conditioua  on  which  the  oeaaion 
would  be  carried  out  The  r^ection  of  one  of  those  conditions — 
the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Corfu — led  to  a  new  proroga- 
tion ;  bat  none  the  less  (on  November  14, 1863)  the  plenipoten- 
tiaiiea  of  the  five  great  powers  signed  the  protoool  by  which  the 
protectormta  waa  brou^t  to  a  cloae.  The  nentralitv  which  they 
attributed  to  the  whole  of  the  ialands  waa  afterwards  (Januarv  1864) 
confined  to  Corftt  and  Paxo.  On  May  80  of  that  year  the  lord 
hidi  conmiiaaioneT  handed  over  the  archivea  of  the  atate  to  General 
Zumj^  the  Greek  pleninoteutiaiy;  and  on  the  following  day  he  left 
Corfu  with  the  English  troops  and  men-of-war.  King  Oeoive 
(Prince  William  of  Schleawig-Holstein)  made  hia  entry  into  the 
capital  on  June  eth.  The  eighty  repreaentativea  of  the  Ionian 
IsUnda  took  their  placea  in  the  national  parliament  in  July. 

AWfapp^pAf.— BondelmoDte.  Ubtr  fara/anan^reAMa^  (written  sbootlWO; 

PUUhed  by  Slniier,  1834) ;  Benedetto  Botdonk,  Jtohrlo,  Vales,  U>g-S4-ei  i 
Parcaeehl  da  CasUgUono,  L^Uoh  piu  /amoM  4*1  mono*,  Vnika,  IfiSO;  Ru]- 
bUn^  Eual  tar  Um  Ua  dt  Zamtt,  da  Ctrifir,  tc-  Pailj,  ITW ;  CwtaUan,  Ittnt 
Mr  l«  JTanlf  ttlmUuit  Ctrlfo,  /dn,  H  ZamU,  Piris,  180S;  Boltand,  IVnrii  St 
Of  /.  /,  *&,  London,  I>U:  Vtsdoncoort,  JUmtv  mrUHtu  iMllam,  EnsUih 
Irandatlon,  London,  IBM ;  De  Booet,  Parga  amd  tM  /.'/,  London,  ISSS;  C  J. 
ttHer.  nts  Colmim,  London,  ISSS ;  OUronl,  VltU  UIIUI.I,  Londoa,  M*T|  Or 
Oeoro  Boven,  n>  /.  /.  mdir  BrUUh  froUeHat,  London,  UM;  Dr  DsTT,  /.  /., 
London,  1M9.  conUhilsff  manj  physical  oboomtlons ;  H.  Cook,  t%*  J.  /.,  Lon- 
don, laat;  Usbelml,  JWm  nac»  dot  loniaOm  hmlm,  Hsmlnrf,  18(0;  Lnasl, 


Arf/s  n^wWfas  Mf/AiMi/ar«,  and  raiiooa  other  woriu  on  tlM  hlstonr  of  tbe  Wsadt 

br  [ho  Moie  sntlior ;  Antted,  Tlf  1. 1,  Loadoo,  1881 ;  Vlaeoant  Klrki 

'<wt  <s  Ms  /.  /.,  London,  1884,  ToL  L  coatslnlnfr  a  chronoloalcal  hlstonr  of  Um 


Kritldi  pnitactarsta;  t.  tsnorosnt,  I*  Oriet  tt  ta  Ut  AxUmsm,  Pstk,  1881; 
P.  Hiotla  (Xum).  EM.  dt  Vet  /mtnuo.  Zanto.  IBlI-84.  llaido's&vr<«  *tm» 
dttaittom  gtogr^/ko-atMiea  dall*  Iiofe,  Corfo.  188S,  Jo  mainly  geotnphkal.  De 
Doint'a  D—criplU>»  dm  uMiuabl  tlOa^m  tt  di  C^Kalcntt.  London,  18U,  Is  an 
culjr  oontrlbntlon  to  the  nbject,  fnllj  treated  bv  Postolakaa,  KaraAorOT  twi' 
in*im¥  w^wriuiTW'  two  I^^Mr  K«p«vpa«,  AavaaSof,  Ac.  Athena,  1888.  For 
laa  nnaulatlc  pecnllariUes  of  the  lalaiida  roferonoc  nay  ba  mads  to  TaltaeUa, 
Ttmmi^iur  K«^aAA3|Ftat,  Athena,  1878. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  north-western  States  of  the  American 
Union.  Its  boundary  lines  are — on  the  S.  and  N.  the 
poiaUels  40°  36'  and  43°  30'  of  N.  lat,  on  the  £.  the 
UiMidppi  river,  and  on  the  W.  the  Missoori  and  Big 


Siooz  rivers.  The  south-eastern  comer  projects  slightly 
below  the  parallel  of  40°  36',  the  boundary  following  the 
Des  Moines  river  down  to  its  mouth.  The  neighbouring 
States  are — Minnesota  on  the  north,  Wisconsin  and  Dlind* 
on  the  east,  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  Nebraska  and 
Dakota  on  the  west  The  length  of  the  State  from  north 
to  south  is  about  200  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  300  miles.  Ito  area  is  36,228,800  acrea,  or 
65,045  square  miles. 

The  State  lies  entirely  within  the  prairie  region  ott^e 
Missieaippi  valley,  and  has  a  level  or  undulating  surface. 
Its  mean  height  above  the  sea  ia  926  feet, — ranging  from 
600  in  the  south-east  to  1700  in  the  north-west  About 
24,600  square  milea  of  the  area  rise  less  than  1000  feet 
above  sea^leveL 

The  surface  presents  very  little  reliet  A  broad  eleva> 
tion  (1700  feet  at  the  north  boundary,  and  decreasing 
gradually  southwards)  separates  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  those  of  the  Missouri  The  position  of  thia 
"  divide  "  is,  for  the  most  part,  near  the  western  border  of  ' 
the  State,  giving  to  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi  long 
courses  and  an  easy  fall,  while  those  of  the  Missouri  have 
comparatively  short  courses  and  a  rapid  faU.  ITear  their 
sonrcea,  these  blanches,  both  of  uie  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  flow  in  broad,  shallow  valleys.  Farther  down 
their  conise?,  however,  bluffs  devdqi,  and  increase 
gradually  in  height,  while  the  valleys  in  general  become 
narrower.  The  bliA  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi range  in  height  from  2()0  to  400  feet,  the  valley 
between  them  being  usually  from  4  to  8  miles  in  width, 
although  in  a  few  places,  aa  at  Dubuque,  they  doae  in 
upon  Ae  river  on  both  aid**.  Oa  the  Missouri,  the  blnffs 
range  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  enclosing  a  bottom 
land  6  to  12  miles  in  width. 

Jiuiert  and  Lakes. — ^The  Missisuppi  and  Missouri  are  the 
only  navigable  rivers.  They  have  ample  depth  of  water 
for  all  purposes  of  inland  navigation.  At  two  points  upon 
the  former  river,  indeed  (at  Bock  Island  and  near  Keokuk), 
there  are  rapids  which  at  low  water  form  partial  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation ;  but  at  high  water  steamers  can  run 
them  in  either  directioa  A  canal  is  now  being  made  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  lower  or  Des  Moines  rapids, 
and  works  are  projected  for  the  improvement  of  the  upper 
or  Rock  Island  rapids.  The  other  riveia  are  the  Upper 
Iowa,  Turkey,  Maquoqneta,  Wapsipinicon,  Iowa,  Ceaar, 
Skunk,  or  Checanqua,  and  Des  Moines,  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Chariton,  Nodaway,  Grand,  Nishna- 
botany,  and  Little  and  Big  Sioux,  flowing  into  the  MissonrL 
None  of  these  streams  are  navigablci  A  few  small  lakes 
are  found  in  the  north-west,  on  or  near  the  divide  between 
the  two  great  rivera  The  area  of  swamp  and  marsh  sur- 
face is  proportionally  small,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

Forests. — As  in  most  of  the  prairie  region  of  the  Musis- 
sippi  valley,  there  is  in  this  State  but  little  forest,  the 
timber  being  confined  to  the  bottom  lands  of  the  streams 
and  the  faces  of  the  blufis.  The  commonest  trees  are  the 
oak,  elm,  cotton  wood,  black  walnut,  hickory,  maple,  and 
linden.  Upon  the  Uufis  is  found  a  sparse  growth  of  pines 
and  red  oedar. 

Otologf. — The  geology  of  the  State  is  remarkably 
simple  ;  excepting  in  the  nortb-westom  quarter,  where  the 
formations  are  lo  covered  with  Qnatemaiy  drift  as  to  be 
nnrecognicable,  there  is  from  north-oast  to  aouth-weet  a 
succession  of  belts,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  top  of 
the  Carboniferous,  varying  in  breadth  and  extending  north- 
west and  south-east  1^  Silurian  occupies  but  a  com- 
paratively small  area  in  the  north-eastern  comer.  A 
strip  of  Devonian  follows,  40  to  60  miles  in  width,  ex- 
tending from  Davenport  on  the  Mississippi  north-west- 
ward   to    the  northern    boundary.     The  sooth-weatam 
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balf  of  the  State  ia  overlaid  by  tbe  different  member*  of 
tiie  Carboniferous  formation,  with  here  and  tliere  frag- 
ments of  Cretaceous  beds,  which  have  surriTed  the  enor- 
mous erosion  to  which  the  surface  has  everywhere  been 
subjected. 

Mineralt. — ^It  is  estimated  that  about  7000  square  miles 
are  underhud  by  the  Coal-measures.  Within  this  area  coal 
beds  of  workable  thickuess  and  quality  have  been  found 
at  Fort  Dodge,  Moingona,  Des  Moines,  and  Oskaloosn, 
where  they  are  being  extensively  worked.  The  coal  is 
bituminons,  no  anthracite  having  been  found  in  the  State. 
The  north-eastern  part  of  Iowa  is  included  within  the 
great  lead  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  and,  although 
die  palmy  days  of  the  mines  of  that  region  are  over,  the 
product  is  yet  very  importainL  The  ore,  which,  is  galena, 
is  fonnd  in  pockety  deposits  in  the  limestones  of  the 
Silurian  formation.  These  deposits  vary  immensely  in 
size,  and  in  general  extend  tO'no  great  depth,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  permanence. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  resembles  in  its  essential  features 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  prairie  States,  excepting  that  to- 
wards the  west  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
decreased  nunfall  characteristic  of  the  great  plains  begin 
to  be  perceptible.  The  annual  rainfall  ranges  from  24  to 
44  inches,  with  an  averstge  of  about  36  inches,  the  south- 
eastern portion  receiving  the  greatest  amount,  and  the 
western  part  the  least  The  mean  annual  temperature 
ranges  from  42*  to  52°  Fahr.,  the  summer  mean  from  66* 
to  79°  and  the  winter  mean  from  14*  to  27°  showing  a 
difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  temperatures 
of  52*.  The  highest  single  observed  temperatures  have 
been  95*  to  105°,  and  the  lowest  18°  to  33°  below  tero, 
an  extreme  range  of  about  125°.  The  south-eastern  por- 
tion has  the  mildest  and  most  equable  temperature,  as  well 
as  the  greatest  rainfall  Korthward  and  westward  the 
temperature  becomes  lower  and  extremes  greater. 

Soil. — ^The  loil  is  extremely  fertile,  whether  drift,  bluff, 
or  alluvial  The  drift,  whose  name  explains  its  origin, 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  State.  It  ia  a  dark  loam,  1 
to  2  feet  in  depth,  and  of  almost  inexhaustible  fertility. 
The  bluff  soil  or  loess  occupies  the  country  bordering  npon 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  subaerial 
deposit,  brought  by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds  from  the 


plains  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  and  deposited  bete  neu 
the  borders  of  the  humid  regioa  It  has  a  great  depth, 
reaching  200  feot  in  some  instances,  and  is  everywhere 
extremely  rich.  The  alluvial  soil,  found  in  the  valleys  and 
bottom-lands,  is  the  deposit  of  the  streams,  and  varies  ia 
composition  with  the  country  which  the  streams  have 
traversed  above.  Much  of  it  on  the  Missouri  and  its 
branches  is  composed  of  Idess,  while  that  on  the  Mississippi 
is  mainly  altered  drift  deposits. 

Agriculture. — The  agricultural  interest  is  by  far  tlio 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  Statei  In  the  produc- 
tion of  Indian  corn  it  ranks  second,  and  of  wheat  fifth, 
among  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
shows  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  products  for  1879: — 


Knmlxrr  irf 
ocri'i  andMr 
Mch  Crop. 

rndnct. 
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AnraiK 
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Indian  Com 
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4,873,400 

3,214,400 

23,400 

1,084.900 

195,000 

8,000 

105,700 

2,814,286 

Bulicli. 

185,189,200 

83,786,880 

366,040 

87.266,400 

4,290,000 

144,000 

9,090,200 

Timi. 
8,664,000 

« 

44,446,408 

80,168,930 

197,122 

8,668,972 

1,980,600 

99,360 

2.908,864 

16,180,660 

Bmheli. 
88-0 
10-3 
15-6 
86 
22 
18 
86 
Ton*. 
1-64 

Bye 

Oats 

Barlej  

Baclcwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay  

The  numbers  of  different  classes  of  live  stock  * 
horses,  778,(00;  mules,  44,700;  milch  cows,  724,600; 
other  cattle,  1,370,400  ;  sheep,  454,400 ;  hogs,  2,778,400 
In  number  of  hones  Iowa  ranks  as  the  fifdi,  of  milcll 
cows  and  other  cattle  third,  and  of  hogs  second,  among 
the  States.  The  average  value  of  cleared  farming  land  in 
the  State  in  1879  was  t27-30  per  acre;  of  timber  land, 
139-36.  The  increased  value  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  forests.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to 
agricultural  labourers  during  Uie  same  year  was  $23'26j 
Sverage  daily  wages,  on  transient  employment,  $2-01. 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industries  have  not 
yet  reached  a  high  degree  of  development.  Those  branches 
connected  with  agriculture  have  naturally  made  most  n£- 
Vance.  The  following  statistics,  from  the  results  of  the 
tenth  census  (1880),  show  the  condition  of  these  industries. 
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living  tlto  Year. 

Materiata. 

nwnct^ 

63 
643 
276 
874 
237 
701 
833 
151 

$1,086,580 

477,077 

474,614 

631,660 

742,683 

7,950,560 

6,085,440 

1,150,786 

1075 
1026 
3760 
2664 
897 
8036 
6886 
1884 

2  06 
1-76 
208 
2-06 
1-60 
209 
1-88 
200 

1-26 
1-23 
117 
184 
■95 
1-14 
1-28 
1-17 

$236,336 
258,681 
870,929 
686,924 
127,480 
846,714 

1,399,779 
609,629 

$669,861 

446,448 

227,637 

1,197,845 

1,087,646 

16,667,663 

8,808,696 

626,636 

$1,148,872 

1,179.811 

986,507 

3,176,846 

.  1,665,188 

21,063,744 

6,401,940 

1,431,689 

Boots  and  ihoM 

Bricki  and  tUea. 

Carpentering  and  building 

Cheesfl  and  butter 

Floaring  and  grist  mill  products.. 

Communication. — For  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  Iowa  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  its 
railroads  and  its  two  bounding  rivers.  It  has  no  canals, 
if  we  except  the  short  one  around  the  Des  Moines  rapids. 

In  1880  there  were  forty-five  railroads,  working  4779 
miles  of  track,  with  a  total  capital  stock  of  $60,000,000, 
and  a  fnnded  debt  of  $44,400,000.  The  total  amount 
invested  in  raihxiads  exceeded  $100,000,000.  The  total 
gross  earnings  of  the  companies  from  passengers,  freight, 
and  mails  was  $5,218,000,  of  which  $1,415,000  or  27  per 
cent  were  net  earnings.  This  is  but  2^^  per  cent  on  the 
cspital  stock. 

Bank*. — According  to  the  report  for  1880  of  the  con- 
troller of  the  cnrren(7,  there  were  in  operation  in  Iowa 


75  national  banks,  having  a  capital  of  $5,837,000,  and  an 
outstanding  circulation  of  $4,697,314;  60  State  banka 
and  trust  companies,  with  a  capital  of  $2,521,985,  holding 
$6,100,367  of  deposits;  245  private  bankers,  represent- 
ing a  capital  of  $2,583,754,  with  deposits  amounting  to 
$7,017,806;  and  4  savings  banks,  with  •  capital  of 
$48,167,  having  deposits  amounting  to  $208,018. 

Adminiitration. — As  in  the  other  States,  the  govern- 
mental power  is  divided  among  three  departments,  known 
as  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 

The  officers  of  the  executive  department  are  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  anditor,  treasurer, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  register  of  the 
State  land  ofiBcei    All  these  otBoers  are  elected  by  the 
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peoplat  the  term  of  office  bung  in  each  ewe  two  yeata. 
Ko  one  ia  eligible  for  the  oiEce  of  governor  or  lientenant- 
goTeiiior  who  ia  leas  than  thirty  yean  of  age,  or  haa  not 
been  a  eitiaen  of  the  United  Statea  and  of  the  State  for  at 
least  two  yeara.  The  governor  ia  commander-in-chief  of 
the  militia.  He  has  the  power  of  fillins  Taeanciea  in  ofSce 
ID  caaea  for  which  the  law  doea  not  ntnerwiaa  provide^  of 
calling  the  general  aaaembly  to  meet  in  extra  aeaaioo,  of 
vetoing  lawa  paaaed  by  the  general  aaaembly,  and  of 
pirdoniog  persona  convicted  of  any  crime  excepting  treaaon. 
The  lientenaat-govemor  i>  ex  offido  preaident  of  the  State 
aeoate;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  death,  .resignation,  or 
lemovd  of  the  governor,  he  ownmea  hia  office. 

The  legislative  department  is  veeted  in  tHe  general 
aasembly,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  honae  of  repre- 
sentativea.  The  former  consiats  of  not  more  than  60 
senators,  who  are  elected  for  terms  of  fonr  years.  Each 
aenator  moat  be  at  least  twen^-fiva  years  of  age,  and 
must  be  a  citixen  of  the  Stata  The  hooae  of  repreaenta- 
tives  consistB  of  not  more  than  100  representatives.  Their 
term  of  office  is  two  years.  A  representative  mnst  have 
attuned  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  general  aa- 
aembly meets  at  Dea  Ifoines  (which  since  18S7  has  been 
the  capital^  apd  holda  a  regnlar  aession  once  in  two  years. 
The  jodioial  department  comprises  a  supreme  ebnrt  and 
district  and  drcoit  eoorts.  Its  oiBcers  are  the  jodgea  of  the 
Beveral  eonrts,  clerk  and  reporter  of  the  snpreme  court, 
attorney-general  and  diattict  attomeya,  all  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  people.  The  snpreme  court  consists  of 
foor  judges,  whose  term  of  office  is  six  years.  The  senior 
in  office  is  the  chief  justice.  The  State  is  divided  into  a 
oertun  number  of  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  are 
elected  every  fonr  years  a  judge  of  the  district  and  of  the 
eircnit  court  and  a  district  attorney.  The  latter  is  the 
pmseenting  attorney  for  his  district 

nie  representation  of  the  State  in  the  national  congress 
eonaiats  of  twi^  senators,  chosen  bv  joint  ballot  of  the  two 
honaas  of  the  general  assembly,  and  of  nine  representatives, 
elected  directly  by  the  people  of  the  congressional  districts. 
The  State  ia  divided  into  ninety-nine  counties.  Their 
officers  tte  all  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  tenure  of 
office  la  two  years.  They  ara— three,  five,  or  seven  super- 
tiaoi«  (who  eeOeetlvely  form  a  "  board  of  snparvisors"),  an 
anditor,  a  dark  of  th«  district  and  circuit  CottttSi  a  sheriff, 
trtaanrer,  teeorder,  snperintendent  of  achools,  coroner,  and 
surveyor.  The  board  of  supervisors  have  authority  over 
the  property  of  the  county,  levy  State  and  county  taxes, 
snd  keep  in  tepair  roads  and  bridges.  Each  county  is 
divided  into  dvil  townships,  which  are  in  moet  cnses  6 
milea  aqnare,  correeponding  with  the  eongreaainnal  or 
lorrey  townahips  of  the  genBral  land  system.  Each  town- 
ship is  nnd^r  a  civil  government,  adminiatered  by  three 
tnateea,»cleik,anaasea8or  of  taxes,  and  twoor  more  jnstices 
of  the  peace  aoid  conatablea.  All  theae  officers  are  elected 
by  the  people^  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  justices 
of  the  peaces  whose  'term  ia  two.  years,  serve  for  one  year 
only.  The  tmateea  are  the  general  managers '>f  the  affairs 
of  the  townships  They  are  the  judges  of  Election,  and 
have  charge  of  fences  and  roads,  a«id  the  care  of  the  poor. 
Citiea  and  towna,  when  incorporated,  are  not  removed 
from  the  jntiadlction  of  the  township  officers. 

Ftlue  \f  Pnpertii.—'Sba  praliminuy  rtnilti  o(  <lia  tantit 
tenma  (1880)  show  to*  foUowing  flgnrea  rwuding  the  irealth, 
iAt,  sad  taxation  of  the  Stats  :— 

AaeaadvafaistionofretlMteta ,....•288,264,842 

,-,  „  paisonit  proper^ 101,268,422 

Totsl  asMsnd  nloation 897,622,764 

AsMmnt  of  Stata  tax 827,806 

„  eonntytax 4,280,081 

Slate  debt  in  1879  646,485 

Boadad  debt  of  eomtits 2,607,211 

AUoOerdebt       , - 826,166 
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Jndgtog  from  retnroa  of  tma  valnation  of  real  estate  -om  a 
tat  conntiea,  acattorad  orar  tfa«  State,  tiia  tine  vilnation  cf  nal 
estate  moit  be  not  br  from  (800,000,000.  Itisimpoasible  tonuke 
ao  estimate  of  the  tme  valnation  of  peiwnul  property. 

.SUueoMra.— The  Bute  ia  divided  into  achool  ^tncta,  each  dvU 
towuhip  conaUtuting  one,  with  each  incorporated  citiea  and  towna 
aa  may  so  cleat  The  anpport  of  the  educational  lantern  ia  derived 
ihim  the  pioceed*  from  all  aalee  of  State  Uods,  6  per  cent  of  all 
prooeedi  nram  aalea  of  land  belongiug  to  the  genefml  Oovemment 
witU:i  the  State,  a  coonty  tax  of  not  leae  than  1  mill  nor  more 
than  i\  milla  on  the  dollar,  ud  a  district  tax  of  not  more  than 
H  per  cent  upon  the  aaaeaaed  valuation  of  the  property  witliin 
the  achool  dianict  Besidee  theae,  there  are  aevenl  other  minor 
aonroea  of  revenae.  The  amoont  of  the  aclioal  district  tax  for 
1880  waa  •8,704,466,  and  the  coanty  tax  for  aehoola,  •409,110, 
giving  a  total  taxation  for  anpport  of  aehoola  of  •4,118,676.  The 
total  valnatlon  of  achool  property  ia  estimated  at  •12,197,396. 
The  total  achool  diattict  debt,  all  which  ia  bonded,  ia  •1,126  188. 
The  aehoola  are  graded,  and  claaaified  aa  ptimaiy,  intannediatek 
grammar,  and  high  aehoola.  The  law  permita  a  bi^  achwd  in 
each  county. 

The  State  anpnorta  one  nniveraity,  located  at  Iowa  City.  It  oom- 
priaee  aeademiod,  normal,  medical,  and  law  departmenta.  The  State 
alao  aapporta  a  aonool  of  agricoltnre  and  the  mechanical  arte,  located 
near  Amea,  in  Story  county.  There  are  alapsevaral  collegia  anppoited 
by  relia^ona  denominationa,  the  greater  number  of  them  beumgiog 
to  the  Methodiata,  theological  aaminariea^  and  a  college  under  the 
direction  of  the  Norwegian  Lnther  Synod.  . 

Pmdalitm.  —The  inhabitanta  of  the  Stata  in  1880  munbcied 
1,624,620,  a  gain  of  86  per  eeut  on  the  nnmber  of  1870.  Th«  fol- 
lawiu  taUea  ihow  the  growth  of  the  population  ainca  1840,  and 
give  detaila  of  iU  diatilbation  in  1870  and  1880 :— 
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1,194,020 
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848,284 

776,386 

1,868,182 

261,488 

62 
48 

84 
16 

626,917 
668,103 
888,828 
204,682 

17 

Femalas 

Katlvca 

Foreigners 

The  density  of  the  pomdationia  80  inhabitanta  per  aqnars  mila. 
Exelnding  the  citias  of  10,000  inhabitanta  and  npwarda  (the  urban 
popnlation),  thia  denai^  ia  lednced  to  27. 

The  nrinc^  citiea  of  the  Stata^  with  their  population  in  1880,. 
are  aa  lollows : 


Dea  Moines 22.408 

Dubuque 22,264 

Davenport 21,884 

Burlington 19,460 

CoundlBlalb 18,069 


Kaaknk 12,117 

CMar  Eaidda 10,104 

CKntoa 9,052 

Ottumwa 9,004 

llnaeatiae(«stini<ted) ...    8^ 


fltWory.— Iowa  waa  ariginallya  part  afthe  Louisiana  pnrcbase. 
In  1884  all  that  part  of  the  United  Btataa  lying  weat  of  the 
Uiiatanppi  rlrer  and  north  of  Uiaaoori,  incloding  ue  preaent  area 
of  Iowa,  waa  plaoed  under  the  JuriadistisB  of  the  Territoiy  of 
in«Mff«ii  ana  two  yeara  latv  the  TenitoiT  of  Wiaconain  waa 
ereateSTmcludiug  what  ia  now  Iowa.  In  1838  Iowa  itaelf  waa 
made  a  Territory,  and  on  Oacamber  2^  1846,  it  waa  admitted  to 
thaVnionaaaStateL  At  the  tima  of  the  Looialana  pnrchaae,  thia 
region  waa  occupied  by  the  SIouz,  Sao  and  t<a,  and  Iowa  tribes  of 
Indiaaa.  The  flrat  white  aettleroenti  within  the  Stata  were  made 
along  the  Hiaaiaaippi  in  1888, — Fort  Itadiaon,  Borlington.  and 
Dnbnqna  betng  the  first  pointa  -occupied.  From  these  poinb  set- 
tlement aineadwestward,  and  the  growth  of  the  Tenitorrand  Stata 
haa  tnm  uat  time  bean  rapid  aniTateady.  (O.  Q.*) 

IOWA  Crry,  the  capital  of  Johnson  Oonnty,  Iowa,  and 
till  18S7  the  seat  of  the  State  Oovemment,  is  sitnaled 
on  the  Iowa  river,  and  on  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and 
Padfio  Bailrood,  ISO  miles  east  of  Dee  Moiuea.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  university,  which  since  1867  has  been 
open  to  both  sexes,  and  holds  a  high  position  among 
western  colleges,  both  as  regards  methods  of  study  ana 
tlw  number  of  students  in  attendance.  The  population^ 
wliii^  in  1870  waa  0914  numbered  7123  in  188a 

am.  —  «7 
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IPECACUANHA 


IFECACnAlTHA.  Theioot  nsed  in  medicine  under 
this  name  is  obtained  from  Cej^aelu  Tpecaeuanha,  A. 
Rich.,  a  small  shrubby  plant  y>(  the  natnTal  order- Cine^ 
naee*.  It  is  a  native  at  Btaxil,  growing  in  clumps  or 
patches  in  moist  shady  faresto  from  8°  to  22°  &  laL,  and 
is  believed  to  extend  to  til  e  Bolivian  province  of  Chiqnitos, 
and  the  valley  of  Oaucann  Kew  Oranada.  The  drug  of 
commerce  is  procnred  chisflv  from  the  rerion  lying  between 
the  towns  oit  Cnyaba,  Villa  Bella,  Villa  ItUria,  and 
Diamantina  in  the  province  of  Matto  Groaso,  and  near  the 
Qerman  colony  of  Philadelphia,  north  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
Ipecacoanha,  although  in  common  use  in  Brssil,  was  not 


Ipectcnsnlik  FlanL 
em'^loyed  in  Enrope  previoos  to  1672.  In  France  within 
a  few  yeaiB  after  that  date  it  formed  the  cbik  ingredient 
in  a  remedy  for  dysentery,  the  «ecret  of  the  composition  of 
which  was  purchased  by  the  French  Government  for  1000 
louis  d'or,  and  made  public  in  1688.  The  botanical  source 
of  ipecacoanha  was  not  accurately  known  until  1800. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  root  is  thus  described  by 
TCeddelL  The  collector  or  poayero  grasps  the  whole  of  the 
stems  of  the  poaya  or  ipecacuanha  plant  in  one  hand,  and 
loosens  the  roots  by  inserting  a  stick  obliquely  nnder  them, 
to  which  is  given  a  see-saw  motion;  the  adhering  soil  is  then 
shaken  off,  and  the  root  placed  in  a  bag.  A  poayero 
collects  on  the  average  about  10  to  12  Jb  of  the  root  in  a 
day,  bnt  sometimes  as  much  as  30  Ok,  or  as  little  as  6  lb 
or  8  lb.  The  root  requires  to  be  dWed  rapidly  j  it  is 
therefore  spread  ont  in  the  sunshine  as  much  as  possible, 
and  at  night  is  covered  over  to  shield  it  from  the  dew. 
IlL.  about  three  days,  nnder  favourable  circumstances,  it 
becomes  dry,  and  is  then  broken  up,  sifted  to  remove  sand 
or  dirt,  and  packed  in  "  serons,"  or  boles  made  of  cowhide. 


The  root  is  gathered  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  but  in 
less  qnanti^  daring  the  rainy  season  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  diying  the  root  As  inq>orted,  about  three 
packages  out  of  four  are  damaged  by  sea-water  or  damp. 
The  root  appears  to  be  possessed  of  veiy  great  vitality,  for 
in  1869  M'Nab,  the  late  curator  of  the  Botanical  Osrdens 
of  Edinboigh,  discovered  that  so  small  a  portion  as  -.^  of  an 
inch  of  the  annulated  root,  placed  in  suitable  soil,  would 
throw  out  a  leaf-bud  and  develop  into  a  fresh  plaut,  while 
Lindsay,  a  gardener  in  the  same  establishment,  proved  that 
even  the  leaf -stalk  is  capable  of  producing  roots  and  buds ; 
hence  there  is  bnt  littu  probability  of  the  plant  being 
destroyed  in  its  native  habitat  The  great  ^ue  of  the 
dmg  in  dysentery,  and  its  rapid  increase  in  price  from  an 
average  of  2s.  9|d.  per  lb  in  18&0  to  about  8a.  9d.  per  lb 
in  1870,  led  to  attempts  to  acclimatize  the  plant  in  India, 
which,  however,  have  not  hitherto  proved  to  be  a  commercial 
snocess,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  spots  for 
its  cultivation,  and  to  its  slowness  of  growth.  Like  other 
dimorphic  plants,  ipecacuanha  ripens  seeds  best  when  cross- 
fertilised,  and  presents  various  forms.  Two  of  those  have 
been  deseribecT  by'  Professor  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  one 
diatinguiBluid  by  having  a  woody  stem,  firm  elliptic  or  oval 
leams,  with  wavy  margins  and  few  hairs,  and  ue  other  by 
an  herbaceous  stem,  and  leaves  less  coriaceous  in  texture, 
more  hairy,  and  not  wavy  at  theinargins.  This  diversity  of 
form  is  most  apparent  in  young  plants,  and  tends  to  dis- 
appear with  age. 

Ipecacuanha  root  occurs  in  pieces  iibout  2  or  3  linea 
in  thickness,  of  a  greyish4)rown  or  reddish-brown  tint 
externally,  having  a  ringed  or  annnlsited  sntffuie,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  Vrhite  or  greyish  interior  and  a  hard  wiiy  centre. 
It  has  a  faint  rather  musty  odour,  and  a  bitteriA  tasta 
It  is  usually  mixed  with  more  or  lees  of  the  slender  subter- 
ranean stlem,  which  has  a  very  thin  bark,  and  is  ihua 
easily  distinguished  from  the  root  The  activity  of  the 
dmg  resides  chiefly  in  the  cortical  por^on,  and  hence 
the  presence  of  the  stem  diminishes  its  valua  The 
variety  ^imported  from  New  Oranada  and  known  as  Car- 
tagena ipecacuanha  differs  only  in  its  larger  site  and  in 
being  less  conspicuously-  annnlated.'<  Ipecacuanha  owes 
its  properties  to  the  presence  of  rather  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  alkaloid  emetine,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  traces,  occurs. only  in'  the  cortical  portion  of  the  root. 
The  formula  assigned  to  emetine  has  been  variously  stated 
by  different  chemists,  that  published  by  Lefort  and  Wurtx 
in  1877  is«  CjgH^gNjOg.  Emetine  is  a  white  powder, 
tnming  brown  on  exposure  to  light,  and  softening  st  70°  C 
{168*  Fabr.).  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  tannin 
and  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  is  soluble  in  chloroform,  bnt 
only  slightly  so  in  ether.  A  solution  containing  only  ^^g^s 
part  of  emetine  has  been  shown  by  Power  to  become  of  an 
mtense  and  permanent  yellow  colour  when  treated  with  a 
solution  of  chlorinated  lime  and  a  little  acetic  add. 
Emetine  txists  in  the  root  in  combination  with  ipecacuanhic 
acid,  wliich  according  to  Reich  is  a  glucoeide.  It  is 
amorphous,  bitter,  and  very  hygroscopia  The  root  contains 
also  about  37  per  cent,  of  starch,  a  large  quantity  of  pectin, 
and  small  proportions  of  resin,  fal^  albnmen,  and  ferment- 
able and  ciystallizable  sugar. 

Ipecacuanha  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  valuable 
emetics,  being  more  suitable  for  administering  to  children 
than  any  other.  The  amount  required  to  produce  its 
effect  varies  considerably,  children  as  a  rule  being  more 
tolerant  than  adults :  according  to  Ringer,  thirty  grains  is 
the  average  dose  for  an  adult,  twenty  grains  for  young 
children.  Its  action  is  rather  slow,  taking  place  in  front 
20  minntes  to  half  an  hour  after  ingestion.  Ifinnte 
quantities  of  the  drag,  on  the  contraiy,  such  as  drop  doses 
of  ipecacuanha  ^iiie  evei^  hour  vt  three  times  a  dsv. 
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lawrding  to  the  mgmej  of  tlie  caae,  have  the  effect  of 
checking  Toffliting  ariaing  from  natural  canaea  The 
nanaeatiiig  and  emetic  properties  of  ipecacnanha  are 
bclisTed  to  be  due  to  its  inflaencing  the  peripheral  ter- 
minatlooB  of  the  pneomogastric  nerve,  since  it  produces 
vomiting  even  if  injected  into  the  blood.  In  nauseating 
doses  it  acta  both  as  a  diaphoretic  and  antispasmodic.  It 
is  also  a  stimnlant  or  irritant  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  is  henoe  classed  as  an  expectorant,  and  used  success- 
fully in  cough,  bronchitis,  gastric  catarrh,  and  diarrhce& 
Some  individuals  are  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
ipecacuanha  as  to  suffer,  even  on  gmelling  the  drug  on 
entering  a  room  where  it  is  kept,  all  the  symptoms  of 
coi7a,lia]r  fever,  or  bronchitia  In  large  doses  of  from 
60  to  90  grains,  repeated  if  required  in  10  or  12  hours, — 
the  patient  lying  on  his  back  to  prevent  sickness  or  nausea, 
—it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valoable  remedies  in 
dysentery,  especially  in  the  epidemic  and  aporadio  forms 
met  nith  in  tropical  and  malarions  countries.  Eztamally 
applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  ipecacnanha  canaea  con- 
sidarable  irritation,  followed  by  tiie  appearance  of  pustules 
and  ulceration.  In  doses  of  on&«ighth  to  one-sixth  of  a 
grain  it  acts  aa  a  stomachic,  and  probably  increasea  ilie 
gastric  secretions. 

Other  pUnta  to  which  the  name  of  ipecacnanha  has  been  popnkrlv 
ipplifid  are  American  Ipeotcaanha  (G>t7fen<a  itkmtaeea,  Bprenfi.), 
Wild  Ipecaraunha  (AipAorMa  IptcaeuoMha,  £.),  Butard  Iiw- 
iBHiiinha  (AKUpiat  eurafaovieo,  L.),  Oniaua  Ipeeaounha  (Bcar- 
tavia   dtcumiau,    VaU),    Venexneu  Ipecacnanha  (^reoittmma 


ud 


1  Ipeomnnha  dea  Allemends  (PiitceUxeieum 
All  theae  poaMM  emetispropeitiigs  to  a  greater 


fbiKKm,   H.  B. 

or  lea  degree. 

The  term  pooj/a  U  applied  is  Biuil  to  emetic  nwta  of  eeveial 
fKnat  belongins  to  the  natoral  orders  Oindumtuea,  Violacat,  and 
folygalaeim,  and  henoe  aaveral  different  roota  have  from  time  to 
tune  been  aant  over  to  England  as  ipecacnanha ;  bnt  none  of  them 
poiaeiaea  the  ringed  or  annolated  appearance  of  the  tme  drn^  Of 
theae  the  roots  oTIonidium  Ipeeaaimuia,  Vent ,  mAardtaiua  teabra, 
8t  H3.,  and  AycAofria  mitiea,  Hntia,  are  thoae  which  have 
moat  freqnantl;  bean  exported  from  Braiil  or  N'ew  Granada. 

See  AiarmaeogrtKiUa,  8d  ed.,  pp.  S70-t7S;  Bentley  and 
Trimsn,  Jttdieiiial  Planti,30 ;  Uwtiaa,  Snltma  MtaUrim  Mtdkm 
BnuUimtiM,  p.  91-94 ;  Ringer,  Bamboek  tf  TktnifttMa,  8th 
ad.,  p.  40«;  Sartholow,  MtOaia  Utiin  mi  ThtrmmMc$,  pp. 
ili-m.  ^  H.  H.) 

IFEK  (112,000)  (Slavonic,  PetOa;  Albanian,  Pga; 
Latin,  Pcanum),  a  town  of  Upper  Albania,  in  the  Turkish 
eyalet  of  Uskub,  situated  in  tiie  upper  valley  of  the  Srin 
between  the  ywnnnt^ina  Peklen  and  Koprionik.  A  email 
stretun,  bearing  like  several  others  in  the  Balkan  peninsula 
the  name  of  Bistritsa  (the  bright  or  clear),  flows  through 
the  towa  On  one  of  the  neighbouring  heights  is  sitoated 
the  monastery  of  Ipek,  founded  by  Archbishop  Anenins 
in  the  ISth  century,  and  &mous  as  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  Servian  ChurcL-  The  buildings  are 
surrounded  by  thick  walls,  and  comprise  a  large  cebtral 
church  (Our  Lady's),  and  two  side  diapebi  (the  Hartyrs 
and  St  Demetrius),  each  surmounted  by  a  leaden  cupola. 
The  church  dates  from  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries. 
Among  its  numerous  objects  of  interest  are  the  body  of 
Archlnshop  Nicodemus,  the  white  marble  tombs  of  Ar^ 
soiina  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Servian  Church,  and  the 
white  marble  throne  on  wiiich  the  patriarchs  were  crowned. 
The  aide  chapels  have  stained  glass  windows.  According 
to  some  authoritiea,  Ipek  occupies  the  site  of  Diodea, 
destroyed  by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  11th  century.  In  the 
Tnrkiah  administration  it  is  the  seat  of  a  paaha  with  two 
tails,  and  at  one  time  thepaahalik  had  become  almost  an 
hereditary  government  The  population  of  the  town  was 
calculated  by  Bou^  (1838,  1846)  at  8000  and  by  Dr 
MSUer  ^1844)  at  12,000.  Joorii  hitch,  the  Servian  author, 
states  we  number  of  houses  at  4000.  In  th?  recent 
troubles  of  Turkey  Ipek  has  suffered,  and  in  1876  the 
TuAiah  officiala  dosed  the  monaateiy. 


Bee  Boo^  IHHtratre  d»  ta  Turjuit;  bby,  nt  Slovonie  JPrmliua 
of  Ttarkn,  1887  ;  Berth,  Sein  dunk  dot  Imun  der  Buropiiteim 
Turin,  Berlin,  1884. 

IPHICRATES,  an  Athenian  general  who  flourished  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  4th  century  B.a,  owes  his  fame  aa 
much  to  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  accoutro- 
ments  of  the  peltaats  or  light-armed  troops  as  to  his 
numerous  victories  gained  by  their  aid.  Increasing  the 
length  of  their  javelina  and  awords,  substituting  linen 
corselets  for  their  heavy  ooataof-mail,  and  introducing  the 
nae  of  light  shoes,  called  after  him  Iphieratidet,  he  increased 
greatly  the  rapidity  with  which  these  troops  could  make 
the  audden  forays  that  were'  so  common  in  the  military 
tactics  of  the  time.  Willi  his  peltasta  Iphictates  seriously 
iqjnred  the  allies  of  the  Lacednmonians  in  the  Corinthian 
war,  and  in  892  succeeded  in  dealing  a  heavy  blow  at  once 
to  the  vanity  and  the  prestige  of  l£e  Spettans,  by  almost 
annihilating  a  body  of  their  famooa  hcnilitei.  Following 
np  hia  aoeceas,  he  took  city  after  ci^  for  the  Athenians  ; 
but  his  arrogance  procured  hia  transfer  from  Corinth  to  the 
Hellespont,  whither,  however,  his  aucoesa  followed  him. 
About  378  he  accepted  a  command  under  the  FeniMis  in 
Egypt,  and  on  hia  retiira  thence  to  Athena  commanded  an 
expedition  in  373  for  the  relief  of  Corcyra,  which  was 
menaced  by  the  Laeedeamonians.  On  the  peace  of  371, 
Iphicratea  seema  to  have  returned  to  Thrace,  and  some- 
what tarnished  his  .fame  by  siding  with  his  &ther-in-1aw, 
King  Ootys,  in  a  war  .againat  Athena  for  the  possession 
of  ^e  entire  Chersonesa  The  Athenians,  however,  soon 
pardoned  him  and  gave  him  a  joint  command  in  the  social 
war.  For  his  conduct  in  thia  position  he  waa  impeached; 
after  his  acquittal  he  lived  quietly  at  Athena.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown. 

See  Behdantz,  Kite  Iphtamtit,  Chabria,  it  TVauXML 

IFHIGENEIA  is  the  heroine  of  several  famooa  Greek 
legends.  She  is  generally  said  to  be  the  daoj^ter  of 
Agamemnon,  and  is  also  called  Iphianasra,  though  the  two 
are  diatinguiahed  by  Sophocles  and  by  the  writer  of  the 
Cypria.  Agamemnon  had  offanded  Artemia,  who  there- 
fore prevented  the  Greek  fleet  from  sailing  for  Troy,  and 
could  be  appeased  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter. 
According  to  some  accounta  the  sacrifice  waa  completed, 
according  to  others  Artemis  carried  away  the  maiden  to 
be  her  priestess  in  the  Tautio  Chersonese,  and  substituted 
for  her  a  hind.  In  this  new  country  it  waa  her  duty  to 
sacrifice  to  the  goddess  all  strangera ;  and  as  Orestes  came 
in  search  of  her  she  waa  about  to  sacrifice  him,  when  a 
happy  recognition  took  place.  These  legends  show  how 
closely  the  heroine  is  associated  with  the  cnltus  of  Artemis, 
and  with  the  human  sacrificea  which  accompanied  it  in 
older  times  before  tb»  Hellenic  spirit  had  modified  the 
barbarism  of  this  borrowed  religion.  They  Iwing  into 
connexion  the  different  places  in  which  this  goddeas  was 
worshipped ;  and,  aa  Attica  waa  one  ot  her  chief  seats, 
Iphigeneia  is  sometimes  called  a  daughter  of  Hiesena.  At 
Comana  in  Cappadocia, .  cue  of  the  chief  homes  of  the 
goddess  in  her  more  barbaric  form,  there  was  a  priestly 
family  Orestiads ;  and  Iphigeneia  and  Orestea  are  named 
as  the  founders  of  Artemis  worship  in  Sparta  and  Attica, 
aa  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Italy  (see 
Preller,  driech.  Mythol.,  Sd  ed.,  L  250).  At  Hermione 
Artemis  was  worshipped  with  the  epithet  Iphigeneia, 
— thia  showing  the  heroine  to  be  in  the  last  resort  a  form 
of  that  goddess,  Iphigeneia  is  a  favourite  snbject  in  Greek 
literature  and  art  She  is  the  heroine  of  two  plays  of 
Euripides ;  but  none  of  the  many  other  tragedies  founded 
on  her  story  have  been  preserved.  In  vase  paintings  she 
frequently  occurs ;  and  the  picture  by  Timanthes  lepreeeat- 
ing  Agamemnon  hiding  his  &ce  at  hier  aaoiflce  waa  one  of 
the  famous  works  of  antiquity. 
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IPSWICH 


IPSWICH  (50,000),  Old  Eng.  Gippennc,  the  county 
tpwn  of  Suffolk,  68  miles  nortli-east  of  London  hj  rail,  stands 
on  a  gentle  ascent  above  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Gipping, 
which  widens  hpre  into  the  Orwell  estnary.  Its  lower  and 
older  portion,  irregularly  bnilt,  retains  some  carious  speci- 
mens of  ancient  domestic  architecture,  as  Sparrowe's  Honse 
(1667),  wkh  quaint  emblematic  mouldings  of  Charlto  XL's 
reign.  Archdeacon's  Place  (1171),  and  Wolsey's  Oateway 
(1628),  sole  relic  this  of  one  of  those -"twins  of  learning," 
ihe  colleges  of  Christ  Church  and  Ipswich.  The  public 
buildings,  however,  are  one  and  all  of  them  modem.  The 
town-hall  (1868)  is  an  imposing  edifice  in  the  Yenetian 
style,  sonnounted  by  a  clock-tower  120  feet  high,  and 
beautified  with  statues  and  medallions.    Close  by,  and 


nuoflpewkh. 

umilar  in  style,  are  the  post-office  (1880)  and  the  new 
com-ezchange  (1880-^1),  and  a  second  good  group  is 
formed  by  the  new  museum  and  fine  art  gaUery  (1880-81), 
the  former  of  which,  founded  in  1847,  has  a  splendid 
collection  of  red  crag  foesils.  Other  buildings  are  the 
East  Suffolk  Hospital  (1836-69),  militia  artillery  barracks 
(1866),  custom-house  (1845),  mechanics'  institute  (1824; 
greatly  enlarged  1877),  working  men's  college  (1862), 
puUio  hall  (1868),  and  •  little  theatre,  where  Garrick 
made  his  d^bnt  in  1740.  The  grammar  school,  dating 
from  at  least  1477,  was  last  refonnded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1666,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1861  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  the  town,  the  Prince  Consort  laying  the 
foundation  stone.    It  is  a  red  brick  Tudor  pile,  with  a 


pretty  chapel,  bas  6  masters  and  86'boys,  'and  is  endxrwcd 
with  11  sdiolarshipa  of  an  aggregate  yearlyvBlue  of  £302. 
Fourteen  board  schools  had  an  average  attendance  of  2426 
in  May  1880,  when  there  were  twenty-two  other  elementary 
schools,  attended  by  3130  children.  The  older  of  the 
sixteen  churches  are  all  of  them  towered  flint-work  struc- 
tures, wholly  or  mainly  Perpendicular  in  style,  with  the 
exception  of  St  Peter's  (restored  and  enlarged  in  1877), 
which  is  Decorated.  They  include  St  Margaret's  (restored 
1846-74),  with  a  beautiful  oak  Tudor  roof,  elaborately 
painted  temp.  William  and  Mary ;  St  Matthews  (restored 
1860),  St  Lawrence  (1431;  restored  1868);  and  St 
Clement's  (restored  1860-80),  containing  the  tomb  of 
Eldred,  an  eariy  drcnmnavigator.  St  Michael's  (1880)  is  a 
wholly  new  erection  in  Early  English  style,  and  three  other 
churches  have  practically  been  rebuilt — St  Mary-ls-Tower 
(1863-66),  rich  in  oak  carving  and  painted  glass,  with  a 
tower  and  spire  176  feet  high,  and  a  peal  of  twelve  bells; 
St  Helen's  (1877-78),  also  with  a  spire;  and  St  Maty 
(1871)  at' Stoke,  a  suDurb  south  of  the  Gipping.  Of  non- 
established  places  of  worship  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  St  Pancras  (1863)  is  the  -most  noticeable,  a  late  First 
Pointed  edifice  with  a  richly  carved  reredos  and  a  lofty 
fliche.  Ipswich  has  two  finely  planted  arboretums,  the 
'Upper  one  of  which  is  public ;  alongside  stretches  Christ 
Church  park,  wkh  its  picturesque  Tudor  mansion  (1649). 
There  are  shady  walks  too,  between  the  river  and  a 
wet  dock,  which,  formed  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  £130,000, 
covers  32  acres,  and  admitted  vessels  drawing  14  feet 
Under  an  Act  obtained  in  1877  the  commissioners  have 
expended  £80,000  more  in  making  a  new  entrance  lock, 
to  admit  vessels  drawing  18  feet,  in  erecting  public  ware- 
houses, and  in  deepening  and  improving  the  river. 

In  1879.  264  veswU  of  E4,85S  toni  entered  from,  and  89  of 
11,408  ton*  deuod  to,  foreign  eonntriet  end  British  poeeeanona ; 
eoutwin  there  entered  2406  of  lt>2,161,  and  cleared  1792  of  II  8,824 
torn.  Tlieraweiel26veaMUof  9779  tons,  besidet  23  fiahing  boats, 
rqpstered  aa  belonging  ^  tlie  port  on  Slat  December  of  that  rear, 
in  which  the  eoatoms  rerenne  amounted  to  £20,828,  the  chief  Im- 
ports bein^  coal  (61,720  tone),  linaeed,  cotton  aeed,  main,  bailey, 
iron,  and  iron  pyrites ;  the  ezporta,  vheat;  malt,  flour,  artilidial 
manniea,  and  agnenltoral  implements.  The  last  are  manufactuied 
at  the  Orwell  Works  (1786)  of  Banaomea,  Sims,  k  Hni,  the  greatest 
in  tlie  world,  eoveting  IS  acres,  and  einplo]riiig  orer  1400  handa. 
Shipbailding  (27  Veaael*  of  1966  tone  during  1876-79),  brnrin((, 
tanning,  and  the  mannfscture  of  manon  from  coprolitesh  and  of 
ailk,  flax,  ropea,  and  artificial  stone,  ai«  the  leading  indnatriea. 
Ipswich  retoma  two  members  to  parliament  The  Doroagh  ha* 
an  ana  of  8192  acna.  The  populatton,  which  in  1871  was  42,947, 
had  increased  in  1881  to  60,21S. 

A  pavement  found  in  Castle  Field  in  1864  establishes  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Romana,  but  Ipawich  ia  first  mentioned  in  histoid  as 
having  been  plnndend  by  Nortlunen  in  991  and  lOOO.  Lying  out 
nt  the  coniae  of  eventa,  it  haa  played  no  oonapicnona  part,  and  the 
chief  incidents  in  ita  history  are  the  mntingof  its  carlieat  charter 
by  John  (1199) ;  the  viiiita  of  Edward  I.  (1297),  Edward  III.  (1S60), 
Eliabeth  (1661, 1666,  and  1678),  and  Geoige  II.  (1737) ;  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Britiah  Aaacdation  (186I)and  of  the  British  Archeo- 
logical  Asaodation  (1864).  Thomas  Wolsej  (1471-1630),  William 
Butler  (I686-I6I8),  Bishop  Balpb  Brownrigg  (I692-I669),  Claia 
Baev*  (1788-1803),  and  Urs  Trimmer  (1741-1810)  were  natives ; 
and  Oufaaborough,  a  resident  from  1747  to  1769,  has  given  his 
name  to  a  beanufiil  lane  above  the  "  princely  "  Orwell.  Sea  O.  B. 
Clarke's  Biiloiy  of  Tptwieh,  Ipswich,  I8S0. 

IPSWICH  (7734\  the  second  most  important  town  of 
Queensland,  Australia,  is  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Bremer  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about  24  miles  in 
a  westerly  direction  from  Brisbane,  in  27°  35'  S.  lat  and 
162°  60'  R  long.  It  is  the  centtis  of  a  rich  pastoral  and 
agricultural  district,  the  principal  product  being  maixa. 
Cool  is  worked  on  the  bai^  of  the  Bremer  and  the  Bris- 
bane, and  there  is  a  woollen  factory  in  the  town.  A  court- 
house, a  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  grammar  school, 
opened  in  1863,  and  a  school  of  arts  are  among  the  public 
buildings.  The  first  sale  of  crownlands  took  place  on 
October  11,  18(3 ;  and  the  first  steamer  between  BrisbMt 
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titd  Ipfwieh  «u  run  June  29,  ]8i6.  'It  wu  in  1860  that 
tb*  town  was  iacorpont«d  u  a  mnnioipality,  and  in  the 
tame  jeu  was  hald  the  first  session  of  the  inpreme  court. 
The  railway  to  Brisbane  was  opened  in  1675.  The  value 
of  ratable  property  is  estimated  at  abnut  ^£350,000.  id 
1871  the  popnlation  of  Ipswich  was  4820;  in  1876.  in- 
eloding  the  subarbs,  it  was  7734. 

IQUIQUE,  a  seaport  town  of  Pern,  in  the  department 
of  Tatapaea,  in  20°  12'  S.  kt  In  the  twenty-fire  years 
from  1850  to  1875  it  rose  from  a  mere  fishing  village  to 
be  a  place  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  This 
rapid  growth  was  solely  the  result  of  the  trade  in  the 
aitrata  of  soda  which  is  found  in  exhnnstless  abundance  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  of  which  during  the  five  year* 
1874  to  1878  there  was  annnally  exported  from  the  pro- 
rince,  by  way  of  Iqnique,  Mejillones,  Jnnin,  and  Fisagua, 
in  arerage  of  276,811  tons.  Abont  60  or  70  tons  of  iodine 
are  also  manufactured  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  factories,  vary- 
ing in  proof  from  95  to  98  per  cent  There  entered  and, 
deared  in  1877  253  vessels,  of  which  142  were  English,' 
the  total  bnrden  being  138,054  tons.  As  there  is  no 
cultivable  land  in  the  vicinity,  all  provisions  have  to  be 
imparted.  In  1875  the  town  was  laid  waste  by  a  conflag- 
ratinn;  and  it  had  hardly  begun  to  recover  from  this 
disaster  when  it  was  visited  in  1877  by  a  series  of  earth- 
quakes. The  wooden  honse*  which  fell  at  the  first  shock 
took  fire,  and  while  the  firemen  were  endeavouring  to 
extinguish  the  flames  a  huge  wave  rushed  in  and  carried 
off  their  engines.  The  people  suffered  severely  both  from 
Imnger  and  thint,  as  the  principal  store  and  the  water 
condensers  were  both  destroyed.  The  total  damage 
was  estimated  at  £800.000.  In  1878  there  were  only 
7000  or  8000  people  in  the  town,  which,  however,  hu 
been  rebuilt  with  greater  attention  to  solidity  of  architecture 
lad  regularity  of  plan. 

IRAK  ADJEXI  (>'.«.,  Persian  Irak),  also  called  Jebal 
(Arabic,  mountains)  and  KohistjUT  (Hindustani,  moun- 
tain-land), is  the  most  important  of  the  eleven  provinces 
of  Persia,  comprising  the  larger  part  of  the  western  half  of 
the  country,  or  upwards  of  138,280  square  miles.  To  the 
north  lie  Aaerbijan,  Ghilan,  and  Haznnderan,  to  the  east 
Khorasan,  to  the  south  Farsistan  and  Khuzistan,  and  to  the 
weit  AidUan  and  Luristan.  The  mountains  for  the  most 
part  run  west  and  oast,  or  north-west  and  south^test.  Among 
the  important  valleys  are  those  of  Hamadan,  Ispahan,  and 
Tezdikhast  The  principal  river — thongh  it  only  belongs 
to  Irak  Adjemi  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course — is  the  Kizil 
Uezan  or  Sefid  Bud,  which  drains  about  25,000  square 
,  miles  of  country,  rising  between  Hamadan  and  Tabriz,  in 
\  that  part  of  the  Kurdistan  highlands  which  bears  the  name 
of  B^h  Pannak  or  Pontchangusht  (Five-Finger  Mountain), 
flowing  north-north-east  and  then  east  to  its  junction  with 
I  the  Hasht  Rod,  and_  finally  breaking  through  the  Elbnrz 
range  and  finding  its  way  to  the  Caspian.  The  rest  of  the 
riven  for  the  most  part  flow  towards  the  Oreat  Salt  Desert, 
which  forms  part  of  the  wide  eastern  plain  tliat  stretches 
eastward  into  KhorasaiL  The  following  are  points  whose 
position  has  been  fixed.  Teheran,  the  capital,  35°  40' 
3/  N.  let,  61°  24'  64'  E.  long. ;  Kum,  34°  39'  N.  lat, 
»  f  53'  54"  E.  long. ;  Kushan,  34°  N.  lat,  61°  26'  39'  E. 
long;  Ispahan,  32°  37'  30*  N.  lat,  and  61°  39' E  long. 
The  name  Irak  Adjemi  is  a  modem  one,  and  Reynaud 
confesses  that  he  knows  no  other  origin  of  its  use  than  the 
fact  that  the  Seljukids  who  reigned  over  Irak  and  bore 
the  title  of  Sultan  el  Irak  were  also  rulers  of  the  JebaL 
The  oountry  corresponds  in  large  part  to  the'ancient  Media. 
IBA£  ARAB^  or  Irak  el  A&ui,  to  wliich  the  name 
Irak  is  more  properly  applied,  is  the  district  between  the 
TignB  and  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Euphrates  west  to  the 
desert,  iu  nottiiem  limit  being  from  Anah  on  the  Enphiate* 


to  Tekrit  on  the  Tigria  It  eomtponds  to  the  land  o( 
Chaldeea  or  Lower  Mesopotamia.  There  is  a  town  Irak  in 
the  district,  about  20  miJea  east  of  the  Euphratea 

IRAWABI,  or  iRaxwicDY,  the  principal  river  in  the 
province  of  British  Burmah,  traversing  the  Pegu  division 
from  north  to  soutL  The  Irawadi  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  streams  whose  source  is  as  yet  unknown, 
in  abont  26°  K.  lat  The  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Mogonng,  from  the  westward,  which  throws  its  water  into 
the  main  stream  (here  600  yards  wide),  in  24°  5f^  N.  lat, 
and  the  Shwe  If  and  Eyeng-dweng.  Shortly  after  lecving 
the  mouth  of  the  Mogoung  it  enters  the  first  or  upper 
defile.  Here  the  current  is  very  rapid,  and  the  return 
waters  occasion  violent  eddies  and  whirlpools.  When  the 
river  is  at  its  lowest,  no  bottom  is  found  even  at  40 
fathoma  After  receiving  the  Ta-peng  from  the  east,  it 
enters  the  second  defile,  which  "is  ezceedbgly  picturesque^ 
the  stream  winding  in  perfect  stillness  under  high  bars 
rocks  rising  sheer  out  of  the  water.  Farther  down  the 
Irawadi,  and  not  far  from  Mandalay,  is  the  third  or  lowest 
defile.  The  banks  are  covered  at  this  point  with  dense 
vegetation,  and  slope  down  to  the  water's  edge ;  at  places 
appear  almost  perpendicular  but,  wooded  heights.  The 
course  of  the  Irawadi  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the 
Myit-uge  and  Tsagaing,  as  far  as  17°  N.  lat,  is  exceedingly 
tortuous  ;  the  British  frontier  is  crossed  in  19°  29'  3"  K. 
lat,  96°  16'  £.  long.,  the  breadth  of  the  river  here  being 
j  mile ;  about  1 1  miles  lower  down  it  is  nearly  3  miles 
bioad.  At  Akouk-toung,  where  a  spur  of  the  Arakan  hills 
ends  in  a  precipice  300  feet  high,  the  river  enters  the  delta, 
the  hilb  giving  place  to  low  alluvial  plains,  now  protected 
on  the  west  by  embankments.  From  17°  N.  lat  the 
Irawadi  divides  and  subdivides,  converting  the  lower 
portion  of  its  valley  into  a  network  of  intercommunicating 
tidal  creeks.  It  reaches  the  sea  in  15°  50*  N.  Int  and  95° 
8'  E.  long.,  by  nine  principal  months.  The  only  ones  used 
by  sea-going  ships  are  the  Bassein  and  Rangoon  moutha. 
The  area  of  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Irawadi  is  158,000 
square  miles ;  its  total  length  from  its  known  source  to  the 
sea  is  about  900  miles,  the  last  240  of  which  are  in  British 
territory,  As  for  down  as  Akouk-toung  in  Henzada  district 
its  bed  is  rocky,  but  below  this  sandy  and  muddy.  It  is 
full  of  islands  and  sandbanks;  its  waters  are  extremely 
muddy,  end  the  mud  is  carried  far  out  to  sea.  The  river 
commences  to  rise  in  March ;  about  June  it  rises  rapidly, 
and  attaint  its  maximum  height  about  September.  The 
total  fiood  discharge  for  1877  was  466,120,288,940  metre 
tons  of  37  cubic  feet  The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons 
by  steamers  of  light  draught  as  high  as  the  first  defile,  and 
during  the  dry  season  for  steamers  drawing  6  feet  as  far  t» 
the  frontier.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Irawadi  in  British 
territory  are  the  Tha-htiln  (or  Theng-dtin),  the  Tha-de,  and 
Thai-lai-dan  from  the  west ;  and  the  Kye-ni,  Bhwotlay,  and 
Ka-weng  Trom  the  east  Below  Akouk-toung  on  the  west 
and  Prome  on  the  east  the  Irawadi  receives  no  tributaries 
of  any  importance. 

The  broad  channel  of  the  Irawadi  has  always  been  the 
sole  means  of  communication  between  the  interior  and  the 
seaboard.  From  time  immemorial  the  precious  stones, 
minerals,  &c,  of  Upper  Burmah,  Siam,  and  the  Chinese 
frontier  provinces  have  been  brought  down  by  this  route. 
At  the  present  day  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company,"  an  important 
English  carrying  firm ;  but  native  boats  still  maintain  a 
strenuous  competition.  The  flotilla  of  the  company  con- 
sists of  about  sixty  vessels,  including  both  steamers  and 
flats.  They  employ  abont  1770  hands,  European  and 
native,  and  distribute  in  wages  upwards  of  £60,000  a 
year.  Their  headquarters  are  at  Rangoon,  whence  steamers 
mn  twice  •  week  to  Bassein,  and  also  to  Mandtl^y. 
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The  Utter  earriee  la  wntinued  twice  ■  month  to  Bliamo, 
aboat  1000  milM  from  the  aeo.  The  principal  articlfs 
carried  up  (tream  are  Maochester  piece  goods,  rice,  salt, 
hardware,  and  lilli  The  articles  carried  down  stream  are 
raw  cotton,  catch,  india-rubber,  jade,  spices,  precious 
Stones,  timber,  earth-oil,  and  drj  crops,  such  as  wheat  and 
pease.  The  value  of  the  trade  either  way  is  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  1}  millions  sterling.  The  total  number 
of  native  boats  on  the  Irawadi  is  returned  at  about  8000. 
They  carry  a  large  proportion  of  the  heavy  articles  of 
commerce,'  espeeially.  cutch  and  earth-oiL 
.  IRBIT,  a  town  of  European  Russia  in  the  government 
of  Perm,  70  miles  north-east  of  Ekaterinburg,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Irbit  with  the  !Mitza,  a  sub-tributary  of  the  ObL 
Though  the  St  Petersburg  Calendar  for  1878  gives  the 
permanent  population  as  only  4312  (in  1860  the  number 
was  3108),  it  is  one  of  the  most -important  trade  centres  of 
northern  Russia,  and  during  its  great  fair  (February  1-13' 
to  March  1-13)  it  is  visited  by  upwards  of  20,000  people. 
Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  theatre,' an  exchange,  a 
bank  (established  in  1849,  with  a  capital  of  30,000  roubles), 
and  a  district  school  Irbit  was  originally  founded  by 
Tartars  in  1633,  but  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  in  the 
neighbourhood    soon    attracted    Russian    settlers.     The 


auistance  which  the  inhabitant;  rendered  in  the  sapprMh 
sion  of  the  Fugatcheff  rebellion  was  rewarded  by  Catherine 
granting  Irbit  the  rank  of  a  town  in  1775.  In  1781  it 
was  mode  a  district  town  of  Perm.  The  right  of  holding 
the  fair  was  bestowed  by  Michael  Theodorovitch  as  early 
as  1643,  and  from  1695  the  customs  which  had  previously 
been  collected  at  Verkhoturya  were  taken  at  Irbit  itself. 

In  1829  tho  value  of  the  -warei  brought  to  market  amounted  to 
10,888,15!  ronhles  (£1,723,916),  and  these  vers  sold  to  the  nlue  of 
7,537,489.  In  1861  ths  corresponding  figures  were  61,204,000  roubles 
and  39,397,500.  In  1859  the  principal  item\  were  (a)  of  Ruasian 
goods:  leather  and  skins,  6,780,000  roubles;  fars,  4, 7  60, 000.; -copper 
andiron,  1,252,000;  grain,  salt,  meat,  and  fish,  1,207,000 1  fruit  and 
groceries,  1,115,000  ;  wooden  wares,  1,040,000  ;  (6)  of  European 
wares:  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk,  12,087,000;  sugar,  2,650,000; 
groceries  860,000 ;  (e)  of  Asiatic  goods :  tea,  29,600,000.  In  1880 
the  for  trade  was  especially  active,  no  fewer  than  3,650,000  Siberian 
furs  and  110,100  Russian  furs  being  brought  to  market  The  tea, 
on  the  other  hand,'  did  not  go  beyond  the  value  of  5i  million 
roubles.  There  is  a  horse  fair  at  Irbit," October  28lh  (September 
10th),  when  old  horses  are  disposed  of  by  Tobolsk  and  Tyumen 
Tartars.  The  Irbit  iron-worlu  are  situated  10  miles  from  the  town, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irbit,  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Shaitanka,  which  flows  oat  of  Irbit  lake,  a  sheet  of  water  nearly 
i  miles  long  and  2i  miles  broad.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sf-ot 
numbered  1822  in  1869  (861  men  and  961  women).  In  1873  the 
output  of  pig  iron  was  about  2000  tons.  The  Irbit  post-road  leaves 
the  great  Siberian  road  at  KanmisMoff,  741  miles  from  the  town. 
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IRELAND,  a  large  island  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain, 
and  along  with  it  forming  the  United  Kingdom, 
extends  from  61'  26'  to  65°  21'  N.  lat,  and  from  5°  25'  to 
10*  30'  W.  long.  It  is  encircled  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  eastis  separated  from  Great  Britain  towards  the 
north  by  the  North  Channel,  whose  width  at  the  narrowest 
part,  between  the  Moll  of  Cantyre  and  Torr  Head,  is  only 
13|  miles ;  in  the  centre  by  the  Irish  Sea,  whose  width  is 
130  miles;  and  in  the  south  by  St  George's  Channel,  which 
has  a  width  of  69  miles  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead, 
and  of  47  miles  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  island  has 
the  form  of  an  irregular  rhomboid,  the  largest  diagonal  of 
which,  from  Torr  Head  in  the  north-east  to  Mizen  Head  in 
the  south-west,  measures  302  miles.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  island  is  174  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about 
110  miles.  The  total  area  comprises  32,535  square  miles, 
or  20,832,494  acres.  Territorially  it  is  divided  into  4 
provinces — Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught — 
and  33  coanties,  the  number  of  counties  included  in  the 
different  provinces  being  12,  '6,  9,  and  6  res^ctively. 
These  33  counties  are  divided  into  316  baronies,  comprising 
2533  parishes,  which  are  further  divided  into  townlands 
or  plonghlands  numbering  about  60,760,  with  an  average 
size  of  over  300  acres  eacL  Table  L  shows  the  area  and 
distribution  of  land  by  provinces  and  counties  in  1880. 

Otology. — The  central  part  of  Ireland  is  occupied  by  a 
great  undulating  plain,  whose  highest  elevation  is  300 
and  average  elevation  about  200  feet.  In  the  centre  of 
the  country,  from  Dnblin  Bay  on  the  east  to  Galway  Bay 
on  the  west,  this  plain  stretches  from  shore  to  shore,  but 
towards  the  south  and  north  it  is  enclosed  by  an  irregular 
semicircular  belt  of  mountainous  country.  "The  surface  of 
the  plain  is  broken  occasionally  by  isolated  hills.  Through- 
oat  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent  it  rests  on  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone,  and  in  several  places  there  are  remains  of 
the  Upper  Carboniferous  strata  or  Coal-measures,  by  which 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  was  at  one  time  overlaid,  and 
which  have  been  carried  away  during  a  vast  period  of 
denudation  chiefly  by  the  action  of  subaerial  agents.  The 
atcata  of  limestone  are  nearly  horizontal,  except  where  they 


are  contorted  by  local  disturbances.  In  the  central  plain 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  limestone  crops  to  the 
surface,  as  it  is  generally  overlaid  by  boulder  day,  the 
i<^iult  of  glacial  action,  by  the  middle  sands  and  gravels 
I  formed  on  the  bed  of  the  shallow'  sea  by  which  the  plain 
was  at  one  time  occupied,  or  by  the  peat  bogs  resting  on 
the  beds  of  previous  lakes.  At  one  period  the  Carboni- 
ferous beds  must  have  extended  widely  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  have  formed  the  surface  strata  of  the  uplands 
to  the  north-west  and  south-east.  In  the  north-western 
highlands  of  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and^Fermanagh  they  still  form 
a  lofty  table-land,  whidi  occasionally  rises  into  peaks  about 
2000  feet  in  height . 

The  mountain  masses  of  Ireland  are-generally  traversed  by 
deep  and  narrow  valleys  running  both  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west,  and  frequently  giving  rise  to  high  and  isolated 
peaks.  The  districts  of  Donegal  and  Derry  in  the  north-west, 
aiid  those  of  Galway  and  Mayo  in  the  west,  consist  chiefly 
of  metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  are  believed 
to  form  part  of  the  same  geological  system  as  that  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Those  of  Donegal  and  Deny,  lying 
between  Donegal  Bay  and  Lough  Foyle,  consist  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  homblendic  and  other  schists,  with  crystalline 
limestones  and  quartzites.  Their  principal  peaks  are  the 
isolated  summit  of  Errigal  (2466  feet)  and  Blue  Stack 
(2219  feet).  In  West  Galway  and  Mayo  the  rocks  consist 
chiefly  of  quartzite,  or  of  alternating  beds  of  quartrite  and 
granite  pr  gneiss  schist  They  include  the  Twelve  Pins  of 
Connemara  (2390  feet),  Croagh  Patrick  on  the  shores  of 
Clew  Bay  (2510  feet),  the  Nephin  Beg  mountains,  and  the 
Ox  mountains.  The  range  of  hiUs  between  Killary 
Harbour  and  Lough  Mask — the  highest  summit  of  which, 
Mailrea,  has  en  elevation  of  2688  feet — belongs  to  the 
Upper  Silurian  formation.  The  fact  that  these  rocks  do 
not  share  in  the  metamorphism  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
beds  shows  that  the  alteration  must  have  taken  place  at 
some  time  between  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Upper  Silurian 
periods.  Rocks  of  Cambrian  age  occur  in  Wexford,  Wicklo  w, 
and  Dublin.  The  principal  elevations  of  these  districts 
are  formed  of  granite,  and  belong  to  an  earlier  epoch  than 
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that  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  highest  sammit  u 
Lagnaqnilla  (3039  feet),  composed  of  altered  Silurian  rocks 
lying  on  the  granite.  In  tiie  south-western  districts  of 
Keny,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  the  mountains  are  composed 
of  broad  bands  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  ralleys  being 
formed  of  narrow  bands  of  Carbonifsroos  rocks.  The  lie 
of  the  strata  is  nearly  east  and  west,  since  they  have  been 
plicated  by  forces  acting  in  a  transveise  direction,  the  time 
of  distnrbance  being  some  unknown  date  between  the 
Carboniferous  and  the  Permian  periods.  This  district 
ioclndes  the  rugged  range  of  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  Carboniferons  Limestone  aurround- 
iog  the  Killamey  lakes,  and,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  peninsnbi  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Keiunare  River, 
attain  at  Carntual  a  height  of  3414  feet  above  sea-level. 
Many  of  the  moat  conspicuous  mountain  gronps  in  the 
tonthem  half  of  the  island  consist  of  central  cores  of 
Silnriui  strata  wrapped  round  with  thick  folds  of  Old 
Red  Sandstone  Such  are  Slieve  Anghty,  Slieve  Bemagh, 
dte  Silver  Mine  mountains,  and  Slievenaman  in  Clare  and 
Tipperary,  Qaltymore  in  Limerick,  which  has  an  elevation 
»[  3019  feet,  and  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  in  Qneen's 
coonty.    The  principal  mountain  group*  in  the  north-east 


are  the  Carlingford  monntains,  composed  of  felspathic  and 
pyroxenic  rocks,  and  attaining  in  Slieve  Fuy  a  height  of 
nearly  2000  feet ;  the  Moume  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Carlingford  Lough,  composed  of  granite,  with  veins  of  basalt, 
felstone,  mica  trap,  and  porphyry,  the  highest  summit  being 
Slieve  Donard  (2796  feet);  and  the  Slieve  Croob  mountains, 
to  the  north  of  the  Moume  range,  composed  of  granite  of 
a  much  earlier  origin.  Both  the  Moume  and  Carlingford 
mountains  are  of  intrusive  origin,  and  probably  belong  to 
the  Permian  period.  A  oonsiderable  extent  of  low  cooutry 
in  Down,  Armagh,  and  Cavan  is  occupied  by  Silurian  rocks 
in  the  form  of  grits  and  sbtcs.  The  estuary  of  Belfast 
Lough  lies  in  Trinssic  rocks,  containing  beds  of  rock  salt 
Rocks  of  similar  age  extend  west  of  Lough  Keagh,  and 
thence  north  to  Lough  Foyle.  They  are  overlaid  by 
Jutesaic  and  Cretaceous  strata,  which,  however,  are  almost 
wholly  concealed  under  the  great  basalt  flood  of  the  north- 
eastern counties.  The  greater  part  of.  Antrim  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  Derry  are  occupied  by  basalt  rock  forming 
an  elevated  plateau,  for  the  most  part  bounded  towards  the 
sea  by  precipitous  escarpments,  consisting  of  Upper  Qreen- 
•and  and  Chalk,  surmounted  by  the  black  basalt  which, 
often  crowning  their  sumuits,  stands  in  striking  contrast 
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FDrntatlonWI 
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LergvLakei. 
RInn,  and 
Tidtnjm. 

IVlUl. 

CnaerTtnege. 

FluteUouL 

fowiu,  Boge, 

UomiUliw,an4 

Soxle. 

Inltnd                   

20,827,764 

494,730 

20,828,494 

'  6,096,490 

10,259,108 

339,868 

4,682,308* 

6,159,839 

lAhaUr. 
Caiiow 

331,293 
826.895 
418,497 
607,254 
493,019 
257,221 
801,618 
678,247 
424,864 
433,769 
675,700 
499,894 

50 

8,478 

966 

12,188 

606 

1,614 

19,700 

8,388 

284 

221,343 
226.895 
418,497 
609,732 
493,985 
269,409 
202,124 
579,861 
424.854 
453,469 
679,088 
600,178 

77,916 

88,808 

117,838 

167,281 

114,648 

72,876 

97,964 

188,916 

186,623 

93,695 

307,074 

105,307 

116,383 
104,300 
839,406 
293,262 
238,677 
181.821 
74,944 
•     895.169 
216,861 
271,891 
304,706 
261,393 

3,400 
4,192 
7,332 

10,788 

8.651 

3,823 

4,685 

10,839 

11,634 

8,688 

10,886 

20,826 

23,694 
28.695 
63,827 
46.922 

131,143 
49,201 
24,135 
38,333 
59,846 
69,496 
68,034 

112,368 

46,508 
418.162 
76,102 
99,064 
72,668 
60,790 
78,228 
86,301 
72.598 
71,513 
123,587 
73,670 

Dublin 

Eldire 

Kilkniqr 

King's  Oranty 

Louth _. 

Me»th 

Queen's  Connfy. 

Wntmeath 

Werfori 

Wicklow 

Total  for  Uiostcr.... 

MutuUr. 
Clan 

4,888,261 

41,174 

4,879,485 

1,408,830 

2,648,288 

105,656 

676,693 

1,379,190 

768,265 
1,888,921 
1,169,368 

662,973 
1,048,969 

456,198 

69,789 
10,764 
26,663 
17,869 
18.763 
5,354 

827,994 
1,849,685 
1,186,920 

680,842 
1,061,781 

461,658 

141,363 
412,029 
160,326 
176,994 
366,660 
86,169 

481,536 
1.001,822 
686,600' 
415.107 
598.326 
239,616 

8,600 
82.957 
18,848 

8,407 
28,412 
19,771 

136,867 
392,613 
894,084 
62.466 
156,681 
111,743 

141,210 
492,810 
200,448 
177,203 
199,004 
118,236 

Cork 

Eenr  

Limerick 

WiSrfo^!!!".!.'!."!."!.;. 

Total  for  Mtmstor.... 

VI$Ur. 
Antrim 

6,934,684 

138,040 

6,067,724 

1,848,480 

8,822,406 

116,396 

1,253,468 

1,823,910 

711,276 
313,038 
466,881 
1,190,869 
611,936 
417,665 
618,388 
818,806 
778,943 

50,804 
15,061 
11,134 

6,885 
.     473 
39,705 

8,927 

985 

27,714 

762,080 
328,087 
477,396 
1,197,154 
612,409 
467,370 
622,316 
819,741 
806,667 

844,686 

163,478 

146,826 

830,162  • 

898,441 

104,717 

181,688 

181,606 

849,884 

349,172 
116,871 
264.347 
366.809 
226.349 
843,066 
806,044 
162,474 
307,026 

7.420 
4,665 
6,443 
7,276 
14,086 
6,286 
6,306 
4,688 
9,736 

109,999 
29,027 
61,145 

696,088 
74,060 
63,596 

120,461 
80,188 

813,847 

428,171 
162,823 
129,008 
806,443 
869,927 
84,633 
164,714 
103,690 
197,838 

Cann 

Donegal 

Down 

Hoa^hsn 

Total  for  Ulster 

GtaHKNvML 
Gdwsy Z. 

6,821,680 

161,638 

6,483,208 

1,749,888. 

2,210,168 

64,'904 

1,397,298 

1,739,543 

1,602.862 

.  376,212 

1,318,129 

686,407 

461,188 

67,148 
16,161 
42,601 
88,284 
10,710 

1,669,504 
392,363 

1,360,730 
607,691 
461,839 

811,936 

82.011 

181,628 

138,090 

87,443 

752.737 
212,874 
642,863 
388,922 
880,875 

24,282 
3,497 

11,123 
7,163 
6,939 

613.407 
78,330 
682,625 
105,232 
186,878 

341,663 
89,796 
348,030 
131,765 
110,966 

Leitrim 

M«jo 

Roecommon. 

Bligo 

Total  Hot  Comumght 

4,888,889 

168,888 

4,892,127 

696,008 

2,078,261 

63,004 

1,405,966 

817,197 

k  XadoMaff  liKMttB  ten*  ndir  Uu  nuDar  MrHiiis  and  laktt. 
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Iritlk  the  light-euloared  strata  beluir.  Tn  iom«  placM, 
Lowerer,  as  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  disappear,  and  the  basalt  slopes  gradually  to  the  sea, 
displaying  a  series  of  terraces  formed  of  hexagonal  pillars, 
and  occasionally  separated  by  bands  of  rolcanic  asli. 
'>'\Coatt-Line. — Along  the  present  coust-Iine  there  are  to 
be  seen  in  several  places  traces  of  ancient  sea  margins,  the 
ma«t  continuous  being  those  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
coasts,  especially  in  county  Antrim.  Of  still  more  ancient 
sea  margins  there  are  evidences  in  the  terraces  at 'the  base 
or  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  The  present  coast-line, 
especially  on  the  west  and  south,  is  very  much  indented 
by  bays  and  inlets,  which  Hull,  in  his  .Geology  of  Ireland, 
attributes  in  many  cases  to  the  chemical  action  of  the 
sea-water  on  the  limestone  rocks.  On  the  south  coast 
they  most  commonly  run  in  a  northerly  direction  with 
a  westerly  inclination  at  the  npper  end,  and  on  the  west 
coast  the  direction  of  the  larger  inlets  is  easterly,  although 
several  of  the  smaller  ones  tun  north,  south,  and  north-east. 
Their  troughs  have  mostly  been  excavated  in  the  synclinal 
folds  of  the  rocks,  which  therefore  frequently  project  far 
into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  high  and  bold  headlands.  On 
the  northern  coast  the  inlets  generally  run  in  a  soi^fherly  or 
south-westerly  direction.  Most  of  those  on  the  east  coast 
have  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  been  either  wholly  or 
partly  formed  into  lagoons;  and  on  the  south-east  coast  the 
sea  h^  made  considerable  encroachments  on  the  land. 

The  principal  inlets  are — on  the  east  coast  Belfast  Lough, 
Strangford  Lough,  Carlingford  Lough,  Dundalk  Bay, 
Dublin  Bay,  and  Wexford  Harbour ;  on  the  south  coast 
Waterford  Harbour,  Dungarvan  Harbour,  Youghal  Bay,  and 
Cork  Harbour;  on  the  south-west  coast  Roaring  Water  Bay, 
Dunmanus  Bay,  Bantry  Bay,  Kenmare  Biver,  and  Dingle 
Bay;  on  the  west  coast  Tralee  Bay,  the  month  of  the 
Shannon,  Galway  Bay,  Clew  Bay,  Blacksod  Bay,  Killala 
Bay,  Sligo  Bay,  and  Donegal  Bay ;  and  on  the  north  coast 
Sheep  Haven,  Lough  Swilly,  and'  Lough  Foyle.  In  all, 
Ireland  possesses  fourteen  harbours  suitable  for  the  largest 
ships,  seventeen  for  frigates,  and  over  thirty  for  coasters, 
besides  an  immense  number  suitable  for  fishing  boats. 

The  islands  of  Ireland  are  small  in  size,  and  are  situated 
near  the  mainland,  most  of  them  being  formed  of  rocks 
from  which,  according  to  Hull,  the  adjoining  Carboniferous 
strata  had  been  denuded  by  the  action  of  the  sea-water. 
They  are  most  numerous  on  the  west  coast,  especially 
opposite  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Donegal.  OS  the  Donegal 
coast  the  largest  is  Keish  Aran.  Separated  from  the 
mainland  of  Mayo  by  a  narrow  isthmus  is  Achill,  the  largest 
island  of  Ireland,  and  in  Clew  Bay  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  islets  all  formed  of  drift  An  archipelago  of 
granite  rocks  off  the  coast  of  Galway  is  formed  of  continua- 
tions of  tha  mountains,  and  at  the  month  of  Galway  Bay 
are  the  three  islands  of  Aran,  composed  of  Carboniferous 
Limestone.  Among  the  picturesque  stacks  of  rocks  off 
the  coast  of  Kerry  the  most  notable  are  the  Skellings. 
The  largest  islands  opposite  Cork  ar.e  Dursey  Island,  Bear 
Island,  and  Clear  Island,  south  of  which  is  a  picturesque 
rock  called  the  Fastnet,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse. 
On  the  east  coast  the  principal  are  Lambay  Island,  Innis- 
patrick,  and  Ireland's  Eye  off  county  Dublin,  and  Copeland 
Idand  at  the  month  of  Belfast  Lough.  On  the  northern 
coast  the  principal  are  Rathlin  Island  off  Antrim,  and  Tory 
Island  off  Donegal 

Sivert  and  Canala, — Several  of  the  rivers  of  Ireland, 
including  the  largest  of  them,  have  had  their  channels 
determined  by  a  previous  physical  condition  of  the  land 
surface,  and  must  have  been  formed  during  a  long  period 
of  denudation.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  dried-up  river 
beds,  and  along  various  of  the  present  river  valleys  traces 
of  old  river  terraces  may  still  be  seen.     In  aome  cases  the 


alterations  of  the  courses  by  breaks  and  dislocations  ol  tlia 
strata  are  of  very  recent  occurrence.  In  the  districts  of  Sligo 
and  Fermanagh,  as  well  as  of  Galway,  Clare,  Kerry,  and 
Cork,  the  rivers  and  streams  have  frequently  cut  ont  sub- 
terraneous passages  through  the  limestone,  in  some  cases 
altogether  disappearing ;  and  along  their  courses  turlouyht 
or  blind  lakes,  and  abruot  deep  holes  called  ilnpgai  are 
frequently  formed. 

Owing  to  the  moistness  of  the  climate  and  the  lie  of  the 
surface  of  the  country,  Ireland  is  more  intersected  by  large 
rivers  than  England  or  Scotland,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  in  several  cases  there  are  groups  of 
rivers  with  closely  contiguous  sources,  whieli,  however,  flow 
in  widely  different  directions.  The  largest  river  is  the 
Shannon,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Carboniferous 
mountains  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim,  and  flows  southward 
through  Lough  Allen,  Lough  Bee,  and  Lough  Dearg  to 
Limerick,  where  it  opens  out  into  a  wide  estuary  and  takes 
a  westerly  course  to  the  ocean.  Up  to  Limerick,  where  it 
becomes  tidal,  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  for 
vessels  of  small  tonnage  it  is  navigable  within  5  miles  of 
Lough  Allen.  Its  course  above  Lough  Dearg  is  very 
sluggish,  but  from  that  lake  to  Limerick  its  descent  is  very 
rapiX  Its  total  length  is  240  miles,  and  it  drains  an  area 
of  4544  square  miles.  The  Suir,  the  Nore,  and  the  Barrow, 
which  have  their  sources  not  far  from  each  other  in  the  Slicre 
Bloom  mountains,  and  unite  at  Waterford,  drain  together 
an  area  of  3400  square  miles.  The  Suir  is  navigable  for 
boats  as  far  as  to  Clonmel,  and  the  Nore  to  Innistioge. 
The  Barrow,  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
forms  a  line  of  120  miles  of  inland  navigation  between 
Dublin  and  Waterford.  The  other  principal  rivers,  all  of 
which  are  to  some  extent  navigable,  are—debouching  on 
the  west  coast  the  Erne,  the  Moy,  and  the  Corrib ;  on  the 
south  coast  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee ;  on  the  east  coast 
the  Lagan,  the  Boyne,  the  Liffey,  and  the  Slaney ;  and  on 
the  north  coast  the  Bann  and  the  Foyle. 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  with  its  various  branches  has  a 
length  of  163  miles,  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon  at 
Shannon  Harbour ;  and  the  Royal  Canal,  with  a  length  of 
76  miles,  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon  at  Cloondora. 
Lines  of  inland  navigation,  partly  natural  and  partly  arti- 
ficial, connect  Lough  Keagh  with  Belfast,  Newry,and  Lough 
Erne.  From  the  sea  at  Galway  there  is  communication  by 
Lough  Mask  and  Lough  Corrib  to  Lough  Carra.  Since  the 
introduction  of  railways  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  canals 
has  wholly  ceased,  but  the  goods  traffic  is  still  considerable. 

Lakei. — Many  lakes  of  considerable  extent  teist  both  in 
the  mountainous  and  lowland  districts  of  Ireland,  and  the 
number  of  small  lakes  is  very  great  Altogether  the  area 
covered  by  lakes  amounts  to  711  square  miles,  of  which 
287  are  in  Ulster,  305  in  Connaught,  69  in  Munster,  and 
60  in  Leinster.  Lough  Keagh  in  Ulster-  is  the  largest 
inland  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  an  area  of 
153  square  miles,  with  a  general  depth  of  from  20  to  40 
feet  Lough  Erne  in  Fermanagh  has  a  length  of  upwards 
of  40  miles,  but  a  breadth  of  only  8  miles.  Properly 
speaking,  it  consists  of  two  lakes  6  miles  apart  and  con- 
nected by  a  river,  the  upper  lake  being  IS  miles  in  length 
with  an  area  of  9278  acres,  and  the  lower  24  miles  in 
length  with  an  area  of  28,000  acres.  Both  lakes  are 
dotted  with  numerous  islets,  and  the  lower  one  is  famed 
for  its  picturesque  beauty.  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough 
Mask  have  respectively  an  area  of  43,484  and  22,219  acres. 
The  country  to  the  west  of  Lough  Corrib  contains  about 
130  lakes,  25  of  which  are  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 
The  lakes  of  KiUamey  in  Kerry,  which  are  three  in 
number  and  closely  adjoin  each  other,  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  wild  and  picturesqqe  mountain  scenery.  The 
area  of  the  lower  htke  is  5001  acres,  of  the  middle  one  680, 
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and  of  the  npper  one  130.  Lough  Dearg,  a  «mall  lake  in 
the  tonth  of  Donegal,  has  been  resorted  to  from  time 
imaemorial  as  a  place  of  penance  hj  Boman  Catholici. 
The  other  lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  courie  of  the 
Shannon  has  an  area  of  29,570  acres.  The  other  principal 
lake  districts  are  Sligo,  Cavan,  Westmesth,  and  Longford. 
Hnll,  in  his  Gtoloffy  of  Ireland,  makes  a' classification  of 
the  lakes,  according  to  their  modes  of  formation,  nnder  the 
three  heads  of— {!)  lakes  of  mechanical  origin,  (2)  lakes  of 
glacial  origin,  and  (3)  lakes  of  cl^emical  solntion.  Of  the 
first  gronp,  which  are  those  whpse  formation  is  due  chiefly 
to  faults  or  dislocation  of  the  strata,  he  mentions  as  special 
examples  Loagh  Keagh  and  Longh  Allen,  both  of  which 
originated  before  the  Glacial  period,  and  probably  between 
the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods.  Those  of  glacial 
origin  oecnr  in  the  monntainoos  districts,  and  are  due 
either  to  the  scooping  oat  of  the  rocks  by  the  passage  of 
ice  over  their  surface,  or  to  the  accnmnlation  of  embank- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  Talleys  or  hollows.  Those  due  to 
chemical  solution  are  situated  either  on  the  limestone  plain 
or  in  dirtricts  where  the  limestone  formation  has  penetrated, 
and  hare  been  produced  by  the  solntion  of  the  limestone 
through  the  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  gas. 

C(mI. — Of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  bed^  which  at  one 
time  oTerspread  the  central  plain  of  Ireland,  only  small 
patches  remain  in  isolated  spots,  serving  chiefly  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  immense  loss  that  has  been  sustained  in  an 
important  element  of  material  prosperity.  The  principal 
enl-fieUs  are  the  Leinster,  the  Munster,  the  Connanght, 
and  the  Tyrone. 

The  Leinster  or  Castlecomer  field,  situated  between  the 
Nore  and  Barrow,  consists  of  a  range  of  hills  vArying  from 
800  to  1000  feet  high,  and  extending  over  portions  of 
Kilkenny,  Queen's  county,  and  Carlow.  It  lies  in  the 
form  of  a  basin,  its  most  prodnctive  beds  occupying  the 
centra  These  are  the  Kiddle  Meaanres,  but  in  the  field 
both  the  Middle  and  Lower  are  represented.  The  coal  is 
anthraeita.  The  most  common  fossils  are  either  terrestrial 
or  freshwater,  marine  fossils  being  foond  chiefly  in  some 
of  the  upper  beds.  Above  the  Barrow  coal  in  county 
Kilkenny  several  remarkable  reptilian  remains  have  been 
found.  The  Lower  Measures  consist  of  ganniater  beds 
lesdng  upon  Carlow  flags,  and  contain  some  beds  of  shale 
and  a  few  thin  seams  of  coal,  with  several  beds  of  marine 
fcssils.  This  field  is  the  most  important  in  Ireland,  and 
yields  a  laiger  weight  of  coal  than  all  the  others  together. 

nie  Wast  Munster  coal-field  occupies  portions  of  Clare, 
LiMeriek,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  low 
hills  extending  from  near  Galway  Bay  in  the  north  to 
Killamey  in  the  south.  All  the  three  measures  are  repre- 
sented, bnt  there  are  only  a  very  few  workable  seams,  as 
Bu»t  of  the  coal  is  very  thin,  and  the  strata  vety  much 
inverted.  The  principal  collieries  are  at  Dnnhallow  in 
Cork,  and  the  eml,  which  is  anthracite,  is  need  chiefly  for 
lime-baniing.  Many  of  the  Lower  Measures  are  very  rich 
both  ia  terrestrial  and  in  marine  fossils. 

The  East  Mnnster  coal-field  consists  of  a  low  range  of 
hiDs  in  Tipperary,  dotely  adjoining  the  Carboniferous  hilUi 
in  Leinster,  from  which  they  are  Separated  by  the  river 
Nore.  Thence  it  extends  to  near  Cashel,  a  distance  of 
dwut  20  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  6  miles. 
An  the  measnrea  are  representML  The  prodnctive  portion 
of  Uw  field  is  at  KiUenanle,  and  consists  of  two  thin 
•eaas  in  the  Upper  Measnrei  In  the  Lower  Measures  the 
principal  fossils  are  marine ;  and  plant  impressions,  especi- 
ally those  of  ferns,  are  very  numerous. 

^M  C*nnanght  coal-field  embraces  the  monntainoos 
district  roond  Longh  Allen,  and  includes  portions  of  Sligo, 
Koseommon,  and  Leitrim  in  Connanght,  and  of  Fermanagh 
■nd  Oavstt  io  Ulster.    Both  the  Middle  and  Lower  Measures 


are  represented.  They  are  composed  chiefly  uf  yellow  sand- 
stone  and  shale,  and  are  overlaid  by  beds  «i  grit  The  coal 
is  bituminous,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is  workable. 

The  Tyrone  coal-field  includes  the  district  between 
Dungannon  and  Lough  Keagh,  having  a  length  of  6  and  a 
breadth  of  1  to  2  miles,  and  the  small  basin  of  Annaghone 
a  little  to  the  north.  All  the  measures  are  represented.  The 
coals  have  been  worked  only  near  the  surface,  but  it  is 
believed  that  very  extensive  and  valnabls  seanu  of  workable 
coal  exist  at  lower  depths. 

The  average  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  Ireland  annually 
is  about  130,000  tons,  of  which  about  80,000  are  raised  in 
Leinster,  30,000  in  Munster,  16,000  in  Antrim  and  Tyrone, 
and  6000  in  Leitrim  and  Roscommon.  As  the  annual  im- 
portation of  coal  exceeds  2,000,000  tons,  it  is  evident  that 
the  coal  supply  obtained  from  Ireland's  own  mines  is  quite 
a  minor  element  in  its  prosperity ;  but  the  industry  might 
be  much  more  largely  developed,  the  total  available  amount 
of  coal  being  estimated  at  1 80,00  !>i(H)0  tons. 

PtaiL — For  the  absence  of  coal  the  country  is  to  some 
extent  compensated  by  the  supply  of  peat  fuel  obtained 
from  the  red  bogs  situated  in  the  central  plain,  and 
occupying  a  large  tract  included  within  two  lines  drawn 
across  the  island,  the  one  from  the  Hill  of  Howth  to  Sligo, 
and  the  other  from  Wicklow  to  Galway.  Originally  this 
district  was  occupied  by  a  forest,  principally  of  oak  trees, 
which  after  being  gradually  killed  by  the  growth  of  mosses 
and  other  peat-prodacing  plants,  were  succeeded  by  a 
forest  of  firs,  these  also  in  turn  perishing.  The  average 
depth  of  the  bog  is  25  feet,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
over  40  feet.  According  to  its  depth  it  varies  in  colour, 
from  whitish  brown  to  a  brown-black  cl«:ely  resembling 
coaL  The  brown  or  red  turf  in  the  centre  forms  the  beet 
fueL  The  lower  strata  sometimes  pass  into  lignites 
Lignite  of  an  immense  thickness  is  fonnd  around  the 
southern  shores  of  Longh  NeagL  In  the  mountain 
districts  the  bogs  usually  consist  of  brown  turf  of  only 
about  12  inches  tliickness.  Freglacial  or  interglacial  peat 
has  been  found  in  Queen's  county,  county  Galway,  and 
county  Tipperary,  and  submarine  bogs  with  remains  of  an 
ancient  pine  forest  have  been  discovered  off  the  south-west 
coast.  The  bogs  of  the  central  plain  contain  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation  animal  and  human  skeletons,  tree  canoes, 
gold  and  silver  coins  and  ornaments,  crannogs  or  lake 
dwellings,  log  houses,  and  wooden  roadways.  The  lotal 
area  occupied  by  bog -is -2,830,000  acres,  or  about  one> 
seventh  of  the  surface  of  the  island,  mountain  bog  oocnpy- 
ing  1,254,000  acres,  and  flat  red  bog  1,676,000  acrea. 

Iron. — The  deficiency  in  coal  supply  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  in  the  case  of  Ireland  on  account  of  its  immense 
stores  of  iron,  which  for  want  of  proper  fuel  remain 
unutilized.  Red  hematitic  iron  of  a  very  rich  kind  is  fonnd 
associated  with  the  coal-fields  in-  the  districts  of  tjxoM, 
and  in  Cork  and  'Waterford.  Yaluible  pisolitic  on  occurs 
between  the  sheets  of  basalt  in  Antrim.  Iron  is  met  with 
in  great  qnantities  in  the  bogs,  and  is  easily  fusible,  bnt 
the  quality  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of  the  clay  iron 
which  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  coal  districts  <{. 
Connanght  Some  centuries  ago  the  manufacture  of  iron 
was  one  of  the  most  important  indnstries  of  Ireland,  tha 
surface  of  the  country  being  dotted  over  with  small  iron- 
works, in  which  the  ore  was  smelted  by  wood  charcoal;  but 
as  the  supply  of  wood  became  exhausted  the  industry' was 
wholly  discontinued,  the  last  of  the  old  fomaces  having 
been  put  out  more  than  a  hundred  yean  ago.  On  the 
discovery  of  coal  at  the  Arigna  river  near  Longh  Alien, 
iron- works  were  established  there  in  1788  which  wen 
carried  on  until  1808,  and  again  revived  in  1825,  when 
the  undertaking  failed  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of 
capital  with  which  the  company  started.    Of  late  yeaia 
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iron-mining  has  been  proeecnted  with  some  brislcnew  in 
Antrim,  aa  well  as  in  Down  and  Londonderty.  The 
quantity  produced  in  the  country  has  risen  from  106  tons 
in  1860  to  77,600  in  1870  and  166,833  in  1879 ;  bat  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  industry  the  available  supply 
of  coke  is  wholly  insufficient,  and  until  other  methods  or 
materials  of  smelting  have  been  discovered,  the  valuable 
iron  ores  of  the  country  will  coatiibnte  a  very  small 
modicum  to  its  prosperity. 

Gold, — From  the  gold  ornaments  and  crucible  ladles  and 
other  implements  used  in  the  purifying  of  gold  that  have 
been  discovered  in  a  bog  on  the  borders  of  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  it  would  appear  that  that  metal  was  manu- 
factured there  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  gold  was  smelted  for  King  Tigheammas 
abont  1620  (or  916)  X,c.  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Liffey.  About  the  end  of  lost  centnry  a  nugget  of  gold 
22  oz.  in  weight  was  found  in  a  tributary  of  the  Ovoca, 
and,  the  Government  hiving  shortly  afterwards  taken 
np  the  enterprise,  placer  mining  was  carried  on  for  some 
years.  The  gold  was  from  21J  to  21^  carats  fine,  the 
alloy  being  sUver.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  obtained 
at  tbe  Government  works  was  £3675,  while  gold  to 
the  value  of  over  £10,000  was  obtained  by  private  en- 
terprise. All  the  gold  has  been  found  in  shallow  places. 
Very  little  gold  is  found  in  the  iron  or  quartz  veins, 
•Ithongh  pieces  of  iron  are  always  found  with  the  gold, 
and  quartz  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  nuggets.  The 
gold  usnslly  occuif  in  small  grains,  but  nuggets  of  con- 
siderable 'weight  are  sometimes  found. 

Silver  (md  Lead. — In  very  ancient  times  there  were 
silver  mines  at  Argetros,  county  Kilkenny,  and  near 
Toomavara,  county  Tipperary.  The  metal  occurs  both  .as 
native  silver  and  in  the  lead  ore,  which  sometimes  yields 
as  much  as  80  os,  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Lead  is  found  in 
a  greater  nnmber  of  localities  than  any  other  metaL  Its 
most  usual  form  ii  galenite,  which  occurs  sometimes  alone, 
but  generally  with  sulphide  of  zinc,  sometimes  with  the 
solphides  of  iron  and  copper,  and  occasionally  with  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  strontium.  In  1851  the  lead 
mines  of  Ireland  were  wrought  by  ten  companies,  and  the 
amount  of  ore  raised  was  3069  tons  15  cwts.,  yielding 
2210  tons  16  cwts.  lead  and  18,096  oz.  silver.  Since 
that  period  the  industry  has  gradually  declLaed,  until  in 
1876  it  was  prosecuted  by  only  one  company,  that  of 
Lngannre  in  Wicklow ;  but  since  1877  two  mines  have 
also  been  wronght  at  Carahan  in  Clare.  Table  IL  gives. 
Ktums  from  1876  to  1879. 

Copper. — The  principal    oopper-minM  are  at  Knock- 
mahon  in    Watertord,    at   Cronebane   a^d    Connary   in 
Wicklow,  and  at  Bearhaven,  Ballyoommisk,  and  Cosheen 
Tabli  Jl.— Produce  cf  Lead  and  Silver,  187«-7». 
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in  Cork.  Chalcopyrite  or  yellow  copper  is  the  moat 
common,  but  melaconite  or  black  copper  is  found  at  Crone- 
bane and  Connary,  and  tetrahedrite  or  grey  ore  in  the 
small  beds  to  .the  sonth  of  Bearhaven.  Native  copper  ia 
common  in  most  of  the  districts  where  the  ore  is  found, 
and  in  many  places  large  quantities  of  copper  are  collected 
from  the  streams  by  precipitation  on  iron.  In  1851  the 
quantity  of  copper  raised  in  Ireland  was  12,171  tons,  valne 
£101,882.  Since  1871  the  industry  has  been  on  the 
decline,  as  may  be  seen  from  Table  IIL 

Other  Mineralt. — There  is  a  large  lode  of  pyrites  asso- 
ciated with  the  iron  ore  at  Ovoca,  county  'Wicklow,  and 
native  sulphur  is  found  in  the  limestone  in  various  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  in  some  of  the  copper-mines.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  Bulphnc  mines  of  Wicklow  amounted  in  1860 
to  99,259  tons,  in  1870  to  38,631  tons,  and  in  1879  to 
only  8262  tons.  Tin  stone  has  been  found  in  a  leaden 
lode  at  Dalkey,  county  Dublin,  and  also  in  the  aurir 
ferous  soil  of  Wicklow,  but  no  lodes  or  workable  de- 
posits have  been  discovered.  Salt  is  found  at  Carrick- 
fergus  and  Lame  in  Antrim,  and  gypsum  suitable  fur 
manure  in  the  same  districts.  Molybdenite  is  found  in 
a  vein  of  granite  near  Boundstone  in  county  Gilwny. 
Antimony,  arsenic,  sulphate  of  batytes,  cobalt,  magnesia, 
alum,  and  steatite,  all  occur  in  several  districts.  ^  Clays 
suitable  for  porcelain,  as  well  as  those  used  for  coarse 
pottery,  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are  a  great  manjr 
qnarries  for  building  stone,  flags,  and  slate,  and  also  soma 
for  granite  and  marble.  Lime  is  of  course  plentiful  almost 
everywhere.  Mineral  springs,  chiefly  chalybeate,  exist  in 
the  Upper  Limestone  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
principid  being  Mallow  in  Cork,  Ballynahinch  in  Down, 
Snanlinbar  in  Cavan,  Castleconnel  near  LimerielL  and 
Lncan  near  Dublin. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Ireland  is  more  equable  than 
that  of  .Great  Britain,  both  as  regards  temperature  and 
rainfall  No  district  in  Ireland  has  a  rainfall  rising  so 
high  as  that  of  large  portions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, or  falling  so  low  as  that  of  several  large  dietricts  in 
the  east  of  Great  Britain.  In  January  tlie  mean  tempera- 
ture rises  but  little  above  37'  over  the  larger  portion  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  Great  Britain,  whereas  in  the  same 
month  't  scarcely  falls  below  10*  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ; 
and  in  July,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  die  extremes  in  the 
mean  temperature  are  61*  in  the  London  district  and  51* 
in  Shetland,  the  extremes  in  Ireland  are  69*  in  the  north 
and  62*  in  Kilkenny.  Latitude  accounts  only  for  a  part 
of  these  differences,  which  are  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  surface  in  its  relations  to  thn 
prevailing  moist  W.S.W.  winda^  Ireland  presents  to  thesa 
winds  no  unbroken  monntain  ridge  running  north  and  south, 
which  would  result  in  two  climates  as  dLstinct  as  those  of 
the  east  and  the  west  of  Ross-shire ;  but  it  presents  instead 
only  a  series  of  isolated  groups,  with  the  result  that  it  i> 
only  a  few  limited  districts  which  enjoy  climates  approach- 
ing in  dryness  the  climates  of  the  whole  of  the  eastara 
side  of  Great  Britain. 

Sffriculiure. — In  wet  years  the  excessive  moisture  ia 
very  prejudicial  to  cereal  crops,  especially  in  the  eonthera 
and  western  ports  of  the  island.  Probably  the  retnms 
either  of  com  or  of  green  crop  would  in  exceptional  cases 
be  very  deficient  under  any  mode  of  cnltore,  and  they 
might  on  the  average,  in  the  south-weetem  district,  b« 
less  remunerative  than  those  of  grass ;  but  nndonbtedly, 
if  tillage  were  more  practised  on  pasturage  farms,  tho 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  would  be  more  satisfao- 
torily  performed.  Moreover,  the  soil  in  many  cases  is 
such  that  most  kinds  of  crops  thrive  in  the  moist  climate, 
and  much  might  bo  done  by  drainage  to  procure  a  drier 
atmosphere  and  to  mitigate  tho  pr^ndiciid  iafineneee  of 
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lainfall  at  tlia  period  of  ripening.  In  regard  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
eaUivated,  Ireland  as  a  whole  has  great  advantages  over 
Great  Britain.  Strong  retentiTe  clay  aoils,  sandy  soils, 
chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  are  almost  wholly  absent,  and 
the  miztnre  of  soils  reenlting  from  the  great  variety  of 
stratification,  as  well  as  from  the  detritns  carried  down  to 
the  plains,  has  created  many  extensive  districts  of  remark- 
able richness.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  ia  the 
tract  in  Monster  known  as  the  "  Golden  Vein,"  stretching 
from  Cashel  in  Tipperaiy  to  near  Limerick.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  there  are  long  stretches  of  flat  lands 
formed  by  deposits  chiefly  of  calcareoos  and  peaty  matter 
carried  down  by  floods,  and  at  the  estuary  of  the  river  this 
matter  has  been  largely  mixed  with  blue  silt  deposited 
by  the  sea.  Extensive  districts  of  similar  formation  are 
conneoted  with  the  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow,  and  with  the 
Saim.  In  other  parts  of  the  limestone  plain  a  rich  soil 
has  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  drift  accumnlated 
by  the  Esker  Sol,  mingled  in  some  cases  with  the  remains 
of  granite ;  and  a  mixture  of  a  variety  of  rocks  has  also 
greatly  benefited  many  of  the  other  limestone  soils.  The 
red  bogs  contain  underneath  them  abundant  marl  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  reclaiming  the  land.  In  many  of 
the  mountain  districts  the  soil  above  the  hard  rocks 
consists  of  a  thin  stratum  of  vegetable  matter.  On 
the  clay  slate  formations  in  Louth,  Down,  Wicklow, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  soil  is  generally 
poor,  except  in  the  hollows,  where  rich  patches  have 
frequently  been  formed  by  rocky  deposits.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  soils  above  mica  slate.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Otd  and  Kew  Red  Sandstone,  including  the 
greater  part  of  Cork,  and  portions  of  Ker^,  Waterford, 
Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  Monnghan,  Mayo,  and  Tipperaiy,  the 
iml  in  the  hollows  is  generally  of  remarkable  fertility. 
Where  gneiss  and  schist  rocks  prevail  a  finely  productive 
soil  frequently  occurs,  resting  on  inliers  of  limestone  and 
other  calcareous  rocks.  Indeed,  Ireland  contains  compara- 
tivaly  little  irreclaimable  land,  and  even  in  the  moontsinous 
districts  which  are  unsuitable  for  tillage  there  is  often 
■oil  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  the  moist  climate,  to  yield 
pasturage  of  superior  quality  in  great  abundance;  and 
jnore  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  being 
less  than  600  feet  above  sea-level,  possesses  a  t«mperature 
well  adapted  to  all  the  usual  kinds  of  crop. 

Bat,  although  eigoying  such  favourable  natural  condi- 
tions, Ireland  as  a  whole  lags  far  behind  most  other  por- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  in  agricultural  progress, 
both  as  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  peasantry  and 
the  development  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  pro- 
ducing food.  The  causes  of  this  state  of  things  are  some- 
what complex;  and,  baring  their  chief  connexion  either 
diretitly  or  indirectly  with  tae  procedure  of  the  legislature, 
they  have  been  in  operatiott  for  several  centuries,  during 
which,  instead  of  diminishing  in  iofinence,  they  have 
apparently  gained  strength  by  intermixing  and  entangling 
with  each  other.  Until  a  comparaiivBly  recent  period  the 
system  of  landholding  in  Ireland  was  the  tanistry  or 
eommanol,  governed  by  the  ancient  Brehon  code.  Acoord- 
ing  to  this  code  the  lanid  belonged  {simaiily  to  {he  tribe  or 
eommime^  and  was  vested  in  the  chief  or  tanist,  who, 
from  Itis  rank  as  a  noUe,  held  a  portion  of  it  as  bis-own 
property, 'had  a  life  interest  in  a  second  portion  from  the 
office  to  which  be  had  been  elected,  and  poaseesed  juris- 
diction over  a  third  portion,  the  commorial  land,  which 
was  divided  annually.  The  nobles  from  among  whom  the 
tanist  was  ehneen  had  the  right  of  ownership  of  land,  and 
anotlwr  class  had  the  right  irf  ownership  of  chattels,  wliich 
went  to  thur  sons  by  gavelkind.  Only  certain  claases 
of  the  tribe — tbe  Seer  C^  or  "free  ^enaots^'  and  Daer 


CMili  or  "  base  tenants  *" — could  obtain  security  of  tenure 
for  life,  the  others  being  either  yearly  tenants,  free 
labourers,  or  slaves.  The  interests  even  of  the  yearly 
tenant  were  preserved  by  stringent  regulations,  and  in  the 
course  of  generations  it  was  possible  to  rise  from  the  lowest 
social  grade  to  the  rank  of  a  "free  tenant"  The  lands 
of  the  tenants  went  to  their  male  descendants  by  gavel- 
kind. ^  Kven  the  free  labourers  and  the  slaves,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  convicts  or  prisoners,  had 
the  right  of  sustenance  and  shelter  on  the  estate  of  their 
lord.  Unlike  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  ancient  lajrs 
of  Irelaud  remained  uninfluenced  by  Boman  legislation; 
and,  although  the  Danish  invasions  caused  some  disturbance 
of  the  old  order  of  things,  the  regulations  so  far  as  tho 
possession  and  tenure  of  land  were  concerned  remained 
practically  unmodified  until  the  invasion  of  Henry  IL  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  the  pastoral  mode  of  life 
associated  from  the  beginning  with  the  Brehon  code  should 
also  remain  unchanged,  the  more  especially  as  soil  and 
climate  alike  were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  luxuriant 
pasturage ;  but,  as  pastoral  employment  is  that  which  is 
least  able  to  support  a  dense  population,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  servant  class  gradually  sank  into  a  condition  'of 
idleness  and  wretched  poverty.  Unhappily  the  result  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  was  not  to  improve  this  state 
of  things  by  the  gradual  influence  of  other  laws  and 
customs,  but  to  introduce  into  the  social  system  disturbing 
and  irritating  elements,  which  kept  alive  all  the  old  evils 
in  a  more  aggravated  form.  Henry  II.  nominally  bestowed 
the  entire  land  of  Ireland  upon  ten  of  his  followers,  but 
practically,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  district  of  the 
Pale,  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  its  ancient  lords. 
Confiscationa  became  more  frequent  as  the  power  of  the 
English  increased,  and  within  that  portion  of  the  territory 
over  which  English  rule  did  not  extend  the  tenants  and 
labourers,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  society,  suffered 
severely  from  the  irresponsible  authority  of  the  nobles. 
Heniy  vIIL,  the  flrst  English  sovereign  who  really  held 
sway  over  the  whole  island,  induced  the  nobles  to  acknow- 
ledge him  on  condition  that  their  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges were  left  intact ;  but  this  arrangement  was  set  aside 
by  Elizabeth,  whose  reign  was  signalized  by  the  great  wars, 
resulting  in  the  composition  of  Conuaught  and  the  planting 
of  Mnnster.  By  the  former  of  these,  while  possession  was 
secured  to  the  nobles  in  their  estates,  the  lands  in  the 
,  province  "were  alienated  from  the  clan  to  the  chief,  and  the 
J  free  tenants  became  virtually  proprietors  of  their  farms ; 
and  by  the  latter  671,628  acres,  the  estate  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  were  parcelled  out  to  be  peopled  according  to  a 
plan  fouiided  wholly  on  English  customs.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  L  in  1603,  tanistry  and  gavelkind  were 
abolished  by  decision  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  estates  of 
the  Ulster  nobles — 611,466  acres  in  extent — were  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  to  make  way  for  the  great  plantation  of 
Ulster.  The  custom  of  gavelkind  was,  however,  revived 
by  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  against  the  Catholics,  and  the 
statute  was  not  repealed  till  the  reign  of  George  III. 
The  confiscations  were  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  during 
the  Stuart  and  Crolnwellian  periods,  from  which  time  may 
be  dated  the  complete  practical  overthrow  of  the  Brehon 
svstem  except  in  Ulster  and  a  few  isolated  districts  where 
the  shadow  of  it  still  lingers  in  the  custom  known  as  tenant- 
right  Even,  however,  after  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by 
Cromwell,  Sir  William  IPetty,  in  Us  PolitiecU  Anatomy, 
written  in  1672,  estimated  the  value  of  the  tenant's 
claims  for  improvements  aiul  benefit  of  leases  at  one-third 
of  his  annual  rental  The  same  writer  calculated  tha^ 
whereas  in  1641  about  two-thirds  of  the  good  land  belonged 
to  the  Irish  or  Catholics,  at  the  time  he  was  writing  the 
proportion  was  as  neai^  as  possible  reversed,  the  figniea, 
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being  as  foUoTfs  ^— Pnreiiased  by  the  Protestants  of  Con-° 
nanght  of  the  transpknters  80,000  acres,  possessed  by  the 
English  and  Protestants  and  Church  6,110,000,  possessed 
bythelrish  2,280,000.  Of  the  1,100,000  inhabitants, the 
proportion  of  Irish  to  English  was  as  9  to  3  ;  and  6  out  of 
every  8  of  the  Irish  lived  in  a  "  brutish  nasty  condition." 
After  the  confiscations  which  followed  the  wars  of  William 
Id.,  the  Catholics  did  not  possess  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  soil  The  penal  laws  by  which  the  Catholics  were 
disabled  from  holding  freehold  property  tended  to  effect  a 
stiU  further  transference  of  proprietorship  to  the  Protes- 
tants. The  fnnctions  of  the  proprietor  were  generally  per- 
formed by  the  large  Protestant  tenant,  to  whom  a  long 
lease  of  the  property  was  granted,  and  who  sublet  to  the 
Irish  farmer.  Frequently  the  farms  were  subdivided  and 
sublet  to  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  degree,  and,  as  the 
Catholics  were  disabled  from  holding  leases  for  more 
than  thirty-one  years,  and  at  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  rack- 
rent,  they  necessarily  occupied  the  lowest  step  in  this 
peculiar  social  scale.  Instead  of  an  industrious  and  thriv- 
ing class  of  peasant  proprietors,  which  the  Brehon  system 
left  to  itself  would  in  all  probability  have  gradually  de- 
veloped, a  race  of  wretched  cottiers  sprang  up,  whose  only 
inheritance  now  guaranteed  to  thorn  by  the  remains  of  the 
old  Brehon  system  was  their  deep-seated  conviction  aa  to 
their  inalienable  rights  to  the  soil ;  the  custom  which,- 
without  now  recogniring  these  rights,  threw  npon  them 
the  expense  not  only  of  fencing,  draining,  and  other 
improvements,  but  of  the  erection  of  all  the  dwellings  on 
the  farm;  and  their  dependence  on  the  proprietor,  one, 
however,  who  was  now  generally  an  alien,  and  from 
whom-  they  held  their  small  patches  of  soil  on  payment 
in  labour  according  to  conditions  strung  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  severity  by  the  process  of  subletting  and  an  un- 
limited competition.  Support  by  any  other  form  of  industry 
than  agriculture  was  rendered  impossible  by  laws  which 
practically  paralysed  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  agriculture  itself  was  additionally  hampered 
by  tho  enactments  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
against  the  exportation  to  England  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  of  salt  beef  and  bacon,  and  even  of  butter  and  cheese. 
These  enactments,  combined  with  that  final  one  by  which 
the  prohibition  formerly  passed  against  the  exportation  of 
woollen  manufactures  to  England  or  the  colonies  was  ex- 
tended also  to  foreign  countries,  caused  the  "  middle  men  " 
to  turn  their  attention  to  woollen  smuggling ;  and,  finding  it 
a  more  lucrative  means  of  livelihood  than  that  of  squeezing 
money  from  impoverished  tenants,  they  in  many  instances 
drove  tho  cottiers  from  their  farms,  which  thev  changed 
into  sheep  wnllcs. 

The  AcU  of  1771,  1776,  and  1782,  whici)  removed 
the  Boman  Catholic  disabilities  in  regard  to  the  holding 
of  leases  and  property,  and  the  Act  of  1793,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Catholics  the  forty  shillings  franchise,  had, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  social  condition  created  by 
former  legislation,  practically  as  disastrous  effects  as  even 
the  penal  laws  which  they  superseded.  The  landlords  for 
election  purposes  created  an  immense  number  of  the  lowest 
kind  of  freeholds,  which  they  let  at  exorbitant  rents  bwing 
Table  V. — Boldinjt  t^tarieut  tiza  in 


to  the  high  pried  of  provisions  during  the  great  war. 
These  prices  indeed  gave  a  temporary  stimulus  to  agri- 
culture, and  led  to  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  pasturage  into  tillage,  but  practically  the  position  of  the 
freeholder  was  more  servile  than  that  of  the  previous 
tenant-at-will,  and  when  prices  sank  to  their  normal  rata 
at  the  close  of  the  war  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  of 
absolute  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  by  this  minute  subdi- 
vision of  leaseholds,  an  immense  increase  had  taken  placo 
in  the  agricultural  population,  whose  numbers  could  perhaps 
scarcely  have  found  support  unde*  any  system  of  agricul- 
ture, ijthough  undoubtedly  under  a  system  of  i>easant 
proprietorship  support  would  have  been  possible  to  a  much 
larger  number,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  profits  of  tillage 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  tillen  of  the  soil 
instead  of  those  of  absentee  proprietors.  To  aid  the  land- 
lords in  freeing  themselves  from  the  incubus  of  impo- 
verished tenants  an  eviction  Act  was  passed  in  1816,  and 
further  protection  was  afforded  them  by  the  Subletting 
Act  of  1826,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  abolitioa  of  the 
forty  shilling  leasehold  suffrage  in  1829  that  any  important 
diminution  took  place  in  the  leaseholds.  Under  tenancy-at- 
will,  which  was  Uieu  generally  substituted,  the  subdivision 
of  holdings  was  not  materially  diminished,  although  for  some 
years  previous  to  tJie  occurrence  of  the  potato  blight  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Cum  Laws  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
population  stood  in  need  generally  of  relief,  and  the  land- 
lord, in  order  to  escape  the  bnrdensome  taxation  consequent 
upon  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1838,  had  begun  the  transfonna- 
tiun  of  small  holdings  into  large  farms.  Table  IV.,  compiled 
from  special  parliamentary  returns  givingthe  number  of  free- 
holds by  counties,  will  illustrate  the  influence  of  variotu  acts 
of  legislation  on  the  growth  of  freeholds,  and  especially  their 
rapid  increase  after  1793  and  their  rapid  decline  after  1829. 

The  potato  blight  and  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
occurring  nearly  simultaneously,  caused  an  immediate  and 
almost  complete  sweep  to  be  made  of  the  smaller  class  of 
holdings.  The  consequence  was  an  enormously  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  the  population,  which  made  whole  districts  of  the 
country  almost  tenantless,  but  which,  great  as  it  was,  only 
removed  the  abnormal  strain  of  hardship  under  which  the 
peasant  was  suffering,  and  brought  him  no  permanent  relief 
from  his  burdens  by  an  increase  of  wages  or  .more  favour- 
able terms  of  occupancy.  Indeed,  tenancy-at-will  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  Parliamentary  Votes  Act  of  1850, 
which  granted  the  suffrage  to  those  who  for  twelve  months 
were  rated  as  occupiers  of  land  valued  at  £12  a  year. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  sizo  of  the 
holdings  since  1811  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  Tables  Y., 
VL  andVIL 

tktVLVi.—Frtcholds,  1795-1830. 


*ii. 

<M. 

«.. 

T<it>L 

1795 

4,788 

408 

844 

6,620 

1798 

84,732 

5,109 

8.I9S 

73,058 

1803 

157,159 

10,098 

7,009 

174,284 

1821 

184,229 

15,139 

11,063 

210,431 

1828 

191,732 

8,808 

18,389 

218,907 

1830 

14,248 

7,839 

17,819 

39,704 

1841,  1851,  1881,  1871,  1876,  and  1880. 


HotexnwUat 
lAcre. 

AbSTB  1  Uld  OOt 

•xeocdlDf  ft  Arras. 

A1»n  ft  mid  not 
cxOMdloK  19  Acrei. 

Abora  It  •nd  Dot 
f  xrMdlns  30  Acrot, 

.AbOTO  se  ACTM. 

TottL 

Knmbcr. 

ceat. 

Kambar. 

Pw 

eont 

Kusbcr. 

cent. 

KunilMr. 

Ptr 
cost. 

KDIsbcr. 

Pw 
Mnt. 

•«"»- 

1841 
1851 
1881 
1871 
1878 
IS£0 

135,314 
37,728 
40,080 
48,448 
62,433 
50,813 

16  3 
8-2 
8-5 
8-2 
9  0 
8-8 

310,438 
88,083 
85,489 
74,809 
87,524 
64,299 

37-4 
14-6 
14-1 
12-6 
11-6 
11« 

252,799 
191,854 
183,931 
171,383 
184,810 
161.335 

80-7 
31-6 
80-2 
28-9 
28-3 
28-1 

79,342 
141,311 
141,251 
138,847 
137,114 
138,518 

9-7 
23-2 
23-2 
23-3 
23-8 
23-8 

48.625 
149,090 
157,833 
159,303 
159,872 
181.464 

6-» 

24-5 
86  < 
27-0 
27-6 

jei 

826,516 
608,066 
608,564 
592,590 
681,7» 
(T4.t'22 
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TisuTl — Skmringtit  amtunt  of  IfUTtat  (  +  )  or  Deertau  (-)  beivnen  1841  afui  1880  in  l!u  varima cttuta  of  Boldingi abate 
I  acn  i»  exUnl  in  Uu  different  Frovineee  and /or  all  Ireland,  vfith  the  proportion  per  cent,  o/ that  amount. 


ClMHi  of  HoMIngi. 

L.liutn'. 

Kmuto'.. 

Ulitir. 

Connaaght. 

imud 

ibon  1  ud  not  •xo6«ding  6     Number. 

-81,277 

,      62-4 
-20,228 

48-9 
+   1,898 

9-2 
+  21,724 
1211 

-47,087 
81-8 

-42,767 
69-8 

-  8,018 
10-9 

+  40,122 
240-8 

-81,829 
80-1 

-31,884 
81-5 

+80,485 

i:o-9 

+  33,156 
343-4 

-86,001 

85-8 
+  2,860 

6-8 
+27,816 

477-6 
+ 17,837 
408-9 

-246,144 
79-8 

-  91,464 
36-2 

+  67,176 
72-1 

+  112,839 
232-1 

Abon  S  ftDtl  not  flxoMdinc     Nnznbor 

AboTo  15  ftnd  not  txcMdiDe     ITiunbsr 

SOicTM T..     Per  wnL 

AboreSOacm Number..... 

AWTewacn* p^^  ^^^ 

-27,888 
207 

-62,700 
22-2 

-49,62r 
20-9 

-87,488 
24-1 

-167,593 
24-2 

T.triD«raMfc...., |  f^^l^ZZZZIZZ 

Tjlbu  y  11.— Clani/leaiitm  (f  Farms  alove  80 

aerea  in  Client 

in  1861,  1861 

,  1871,  1876, 

and  1880. 

Cbim  et  Holdlnii. 

IML 

IMI.        1       lan. 

int. 

.  1810. 

iDcruM. 

70,093 

49,940 

19,758 

7,847 

1,457 

72,449 

63,933 

21,631 

8,329 

1,591 

72,787 

65,062 

21,696 

8,190 

1,568 

72,761 

65,365 

22,060 

8,176 

1,510 

72,923 

66,229 

22,413 

8,840 

1,5S9 

2,830 

6,289 

2,660 

493 

102 

AboTs  SOftnd  not  exceeding  100  teres 

A^Ta  200  And  not  exceeding  500  acres 

Abort  500  acre* " 

Ta0LE  \Ill.—PerceiUagee  ef  Acreage  iff  different  tizee  ^  Soldingei  vilh  percentaget  of  Crape. 


Pemnten  of  aeresge 
in  eecn  clue  of 
holding.....'. 

Under  cropi 

Gna  

rtUov 

Woodi  did  ]d*nta( 
tiou. 

BogiaBdwMta 


1854 
1861 
1871 
1854 
1861 
1871 
1854 
1861 
1871 
1854 
1861 
1871 
1864 
1861 
iWl 
1864 
1861 
1871 


ITpto 
lAcra. 


6-6 
6-8 
8-2 
86-8 
86-8 
86-1 
67 
6-8 
6-6 
07 
0-8 
0-2 
0-8 
1-0 
0-8 
6-0 
7  1 
8-4 


Up  to 
%  AerM, 


13-8 

14-0 

12-6 

65-0 

64-8 

63-6 

28-0 

26-1 

27-6 

0-5 

0-2 

01 

07 

0-9 

1-0 

6-8 

8-0 

7-9 


Up  10 
U  Acm. 


30-3 

801 

28-9 

MS 

49-0 

47-4 

48-8 

41-1 

42-9 

0-4 

0-2 

0-1 

0-6 

0-6 

0-8 

7-0 

9-2 

90 


Up  to 
Wkan. 


28-3 

281 

28-4 

40-6 

41-8 

40-6 

48  1 

45-6 

48-1 

0-4 

0-2 

0-1 

0-6 

0-6 

0-6 

10-4 

U-9 

107 


Up  to     1     Up  to 
M  Acrt..  '  100  Acm, 


Up  to 
MO  Acm. 


12-0 

11-9 

12-8 

847 

367 

36-8 

VO-4 

48  8 

'11 

0-6 

0-8 

0-1 

07 

07 

07 

18-6 

14-0 

12-8 


8-9 

8-9 

9-8 

28-9 

30  1 

28-9 

61-6 

60-8 

64-8 

0-6 

0-8 

0-1 

1-0 

1-2 

1-1 

17-9 

17-6 

16-1 


3-6 

3-6 

8-6 

21-2 

22-0 

21-3 

62-6 

62-9 

67-2 

0-5 

0-2 

01 

2-0 

21 

2-0 

23-8 

22-8 

19-4 


Up  to 
MOAcni. 


1-3 

1-4 

1-4 

12-6 

13  1 

127 

47-8 

60  1 

62-6 

0-4 

0-2 

01 

81 

3-2 

3-3 

36-6 

88-4 

81-4 


Abon 

MOAerai. 


0-3 

0-8 

0-8 

8-8 

3-8 

3-2 

29-6 

84-0 

83-2 

0-0 

01 

0-0 

81 

81 

8-3 

63-6 

69-0 

60-8 


100 

100 

100 

27-6 

29-0 

277 

47-1 

46-9 

49-6 

0-4 

0-2 

01 

1-6 

1-6 

1-6 

23-4 

22-8 

21-0 


Anngi- extent...... 


1864 
1861 
1871 


•cn.po. 
0  2  28 
0  2  22 
0    2    4 


ae.  ro.  po. 
86 
38 

8    2  10 


\\ 


■Q.  ro,  pa 

10  1 

10  1   21 

10  1  89 


022 


u.  ro.  po. 

74  6     2 

73  1  13 

78  2    6 


■e.  ra.  po. 

153  0     6 

149  3     4 

150  0  89 


oe.  ro.  po. 

366  0  26 

840  1     0 

341  8  88 


TO.    po. 

1241  1  82 
1244  2  27 
1320  0  89 


ac  ro.  po 

33  1  6 

33  1  9 

34  I  0 


Tabu  VL.—Areae  (la 

Aerte)  of  Land  under  different  Drove 

■fi  1847. 

1861.  1861. 

1871.  1879,  and  1880 

(Tlio  ifm*  fcr  ISM  m  tdcn  from  thi  Afrlcilturil  AtatrMt,  ud  dlBtr  illiihtir  from  tkoM  In  the  csmplela  rolnrn.) 

Wheat. 

Oati. 

Barlejr. 

Bore, 

Bye. 

Bean*. 

7,8 

Pease. 

Total 
9er«al8, 

Potatoca. 

Turnip^. 

hanij, 
Wuri 

Other 
Green 
Crops, 

Tetal 
Green 
Crops. 

nai. 

lleadow 

and 
Clover, 

Total 

fI847 

2n,147 

SM,711 

9a,,',sj 

23,899 

3.411 

60 

876,583 

68,141 

109,867 

5,608 

22,036 

205,731 

1,644 

461,339 

1,634,297 

97,750 

27,642 

3,940 

6.9.11 

8,607 

960.883 

191.299 

104.069 

13.344 

30,365 

839,077 

4,889 

481,664 

1,786,413 

Ulnilcr 

.1871 

68,857 

120,323 

1,988 
1,182 

1,439 
1.241 

6,602 
6,244 

698 
487 

746.6G3 
623,742 

214.558 
209.540 

102,186 
10.5.531 

11,914 
14,444 

21,997 
26,417 

350,866 
355  932 

1,134 
3,219 

647,122 
621,763 

1.646,774 
J,604,65& 

S78.»(^174,146 

232 

1,364 

4,679 

138 

602,509 

158,633 

99.660 

17.996 

21,787 

298,074 

1,030 

606,924 

1,408,637 

307,S«9[IM,186 

1,124 

6,656 

611,244 

153,410 

102.061 

16.C46 

21.290 

292.397 

2.157 

697,66e 

1.403,364 

S84,]a9'l06.11« 

11,315 

2,086 

1.779 
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The  nnmber  of  holdings  of  less  than  one  acre  is  not 
given  in  the  census  returns  of  1-841,  but  the  number  of 
persons  occupying  the  holdings  is  given  in  Kennedy's 
Digat  of  the  £ndena  of  tha  Devon  Commitiion.  Reckon- 
ing that  no  one  possessed  more  than  one  holding,  the  total 
diminution  in  the  number  of  holdings 'between  18il  and 
1880  would  thus  be  252,294,  or,  not  including  holdings 
under  1  acre,  167,693.  The  number  of  occupiers  in  1880 
was  527,411,  or  46,778  fewer  than  the  number  of  holcjings. 
The  diminutioQ  in  holdings  took  place  chiefly  between  1841 
and  1851,  that  is,i>ractically  between  1846  and  1851,  this 
decline  being  218,450.  It  was  confined  to  farms  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  acres  in  extent,  which  between  these  years  de- 
clined as  much  as  380,884,  and  between  1851  and  1880  have 
declined  by  only  41,425.  Those  not  exceeding  1  acre,  prin- 
cipally the  potato  gardens  of  the  cottiers,  between  1841  and 
1851  declined  by  97,586, or  nearly  three-fourths;  since  1851 
they  have  increased  by  more  than  one-fourth.  Farms  above 
1  and  not  exceeding  5  acres  declined  between  1841  and  1851 
by  222,353,  or  nearly  three-fourths;  and  those  above  6  and 
not  exceeding  15  acres  by  60,945,  or  nearly  one-fourth. 
Between  1851  and  1880  the  decline  in  farms  of  the  former 
class  has  been  23,791  and  of  the  latter  class  30,519,  there 
having  bein  a  slight  increase  in  this  class  in  the  province  of 
Connaught.  The  largest)  increase  in  the  number  of  holdings 
took  place  in  those  exceeding  30  acres,  the  additions  be- 
tween 1841  and  1851  being  100,465,  and  between  1851  and 
1880  only  amounting  to  12,374,  the  greatest  proportional 
increase  between  1841  and  1880  being  in  the  provinces  of 
Connaught  and  Ulster.  The  increase  between  1841  and  1851 
in  farms  above  16  and  not  exceeding  30  acres  was  61,969, 
and  between  1861  and  1880  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
4793,  there  having  been  a  slight  increase  in  Connaught  In 
farms  above  30  acree  in  extent,  the  increase  between  1861 
and  1880  has  been  greatest,  both  in  numbers  and  in  pro- 
portion, in  those  above  60  and  not  exceeding  100  acres. 
8inee  1B61  the  decrease  in  the  total  nnmber  of  holdings 
has  been  gradual  but  continuous ;  and  the  slight  increase 
between  1861  and  1861  is  more  than  aocounted  for  by  an 
increa^  in  the  gardens  of  the  cottiers.  The  largest  pro- 
portional Hecrease  in  the  nnmber  of  holdings,  8  per  cent 
above  that  for  Ireland,  has  been  in  Mnnster,  where,  as  will 
be  seen  from  subsequent  statistics,  the  increase  of  the 
acreage  under  pasture  has  »1so  been  greatest 

The  relation  which  the  decrease  in  the  nnmber  of  holdings 
has  had  to  the  decrease  in  tillage  may  be  to  some  extent 
understood  from  Table  VIIL,  which  gives  the  percentages  of 
acreage  in  the  various  classes  of  holdings  for  1864,  1861, 
and  1871,  with  the  percentage  of  land  in  each  class  under 
crops,  grass,  fallow,  woods,  and  bog  or  waste  respectively. 
The  registrar-general's  returns  do  not  supply  materials  for 
such  a  table  for  1851,  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
onintermpted  decline  in  the  proportion  of  land  under  crops 
acco^ng  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  holdings,  it 
being  over  80  per  cent  in  those  less  than  1  acre,  over 
60  per  cent  in  those  above  1  and  not  exceeding  6  acrea, 


and  only  a  little  over  3  per  cent  in  those  above  600  acres. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acreage  under  grass  is  in  farms 
between  1  and  6  acres  only  about  28  per  cent,  and 
reaches  its  maximum,  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  farms  above 
200  and  under  600  acres;  and,  while  the  extent  of  bog 
and  waste  is  scarcely  8  per  cent  in  farms  between  1  and  5 
acres,  it  gradually  increases  with  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  farm  until  it  is  over  60  per  cent  in  those  above  500 
acres.  The  acreage  under  crops  remained  nearly  stationary 
between  1854  and  1871  in  all  the  classes  of  farms,  but  the 
acreage  under  grass  increased  2'6  per  cent,  the  increase 
being  wholly  in  farms  of  above  30  acres,  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  about  1  per  cent  in  the  case  of  all 
classes  of  farms  below  15  acres  in  extent  The  increase 
may  almost  be  accounted  for  by  reclamations,  the  decline 
in  the  acreage  under  bog  and  waste  being  between  the 
same  periods  about  2'4  per  cent,  which  occurs  principally 
in  farms  above  60  acres  in  extent,  there  being  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  other  daasea  of 
farms.  The  nature  of  the  change  in  regard  to  cropping 
and  tillage  which  has  taken  place  since  1847  is  shown 
more  distinctly  in  Table  IX,  which  gives  the  acreage  under 
the  different  kinds  of  crop  in  1847, 1851, 1861, 1871,  1879, 
and  1880.  Table  X.  gives  the  acreage  under  crops,  grass, 
fallow,  woods,  and  waste  for  1861  and  1880,  and  T^le 
SL  shows  in  detail  the  proportions  per  cent.  ' 

The  general  result  of  Table  DC  is  to  show  a  total  decline 
between '1847  and  1880  in  the  area  under  crops  amonnting 
to  157^351  acres,  the  decrease  having  taken  place  after 
1861,  up  to  whidi  year  there  was  from  1847  an  increase 
of  651,961,  the  decline  between  1861  and  1880  being 
809,312,  or  more  than  one-seventh.  The  stated  area  aader 
crop  in  1847  conveys,  however,  a  misleading  impression, 
as  the  area  under  potatoes  was  only  284,116  acres, -whereas 
in  1846'it  was  estimated  at  1,237,441,  the  difference  being 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1847  a  great  portion 
of  this  area  was  left  ont  of  cultivation.  Thus,  if  1846  had 
been  substituted  for  1847  it  would  have  been  fonnd  that 
in  the  area  under  crops  there  was  a  decrease  between  1S46 
and  1851  probably  as  great  as  that  which  occurred  between 
1851  and  1880.  This  latter  decrease  amounted  to  777,727 
acrea  or  3-8  peir  cent  of  the  area  of  the  country,  the  decrease 
in  Leinster  being  383,143  or  7-6  per  cent,  in  Monster 
268,361  or  4-6  per  cent,  in  Ulster  107,760  or  3  per  cent., 
and  in  Connaught  18,623  or  '4  per  cent  Unfortunately  the 
Tablx  X.—Ariu  (te  ^ent)  wubr  Crop;  Ac,  in  1851  and  1880. 
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commissionen'  reports  do  not  give  the  acreage  in  1817  ander 
gnua,  and  tlie  census  returns  of  1841,  though  they  give  the 
acreage  of  arable  Lini,  do  not  distinguish  between  that  under 
grass  and  that  under  crop.  If,  however,  we  deduct  the 
omoont  under  crop  in  1817  from  the  total  arable  ares  in 
1841,  which  is  stated  at  13,464,000  acres,  we  have  only 
8,225,425  acres  under  grass,  the  increase  of  grass  land  be- 
tween 1841  and  1851  being,  according  to  this  calculation, 
523,152  acres,  while  if  we  add  the  acreage  left  out  of  crop 
in  1847  it  is  probably  1,000,000  acres  more.  Since  1851 
the  acreage  under  grass  hus  been  gradually  bat  nninter- 
ruptedly  increasing,  the  increase  between  that  year  and  1 S80 
being  1,510,531  acres  or  7-5  per  cent  of  the  whole  country, 
there  being  thus  in  all  probability  about  .2,500,000  more 
teres  under  grass  in  1880  than  iu  1841.  In  Leinster  the 
increase  has  been  470,842  acres  or  97  per  cent.,  in 
Munster  572,74C  or  9-6  per  cent.,  in  Ulster  96,422  or  1-7 
per  c«nL,  and  in  Cnnnanght  368,521  or  8'8  per  cent.  The 
largest  percentage  under  grass  u  in  ilunster,  and  the 
uuallest  in  Ulster,  the  proportionate  difference  between 
the  two  being  14-5  per  cent  But  in  addition  to  this 
stated  increase  of  acreage  under  grass,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  a  large  proportion  of  the  acreage  under  meadow 
and  clover  comes  properly  under  this  category,  being  really 
ontilled  land,  and  that  this  has  increased  between  1847 
and  1880  by  770,961  acres,  the  increase  in  Leinster  being 
146,227,  in  Munster  253,866,  in  Ulster  211,334,  and  iu 
Conoanght  159,634.  Thns  if  we  deduct  the  area  under 
meadow,  the  decrease  in  the  area  under  crops  between 
1847  and  1880  would,  even  according  to  this  table,  be 
938,312  acres,  there  being  a  decrease  in  cereals  of  1,647,145, 
and  an  apparent  increase  in  the  area  of  green  crops  of 
519,611  acres,  and  in  flax  of  99,322.  As,  however,  about 
1,000,000  acres  formerly  under  potatoes  were  in  1847 
Ut  out  of  cultivation,  it  is  probable  that  between  1846 
tod  1880  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  green 
crops  as  large  as  the  apparent  increase  between  1847 
and  1851.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acreage  under 
meadow  and  clover  be  added  to  that  under  grass,  the  in- 
crease between  1851  and  1880  of  the  two  combined  is 
2,175,552  acres,  and  between  1841  and  1880  it  is  pro- 
bably nearly  3,500,000. 

Sir  William  Petty  estimated  the  area  of  Ireland  in  1641 
St  10,500,000  Irish  acres,  or  17,008,264  English  acres, 
of  which  be  classed  1,500,000  Irish  acres,  or  2,429,752 
English  acres,  as  rivers,  highways,  bogs;  an  area  uf  similar 
extent  as  very  coarse  land ;  and  7,500,000  Irish  acres,  or 
12,148,760  English  acres,  as  good  meadow,  arable,  and 
pasture.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners of  1841,  tiia  area  of  arable  land  comprehended 
13,464,000  acres,  plantations  374,482,  water  630,825,  and 
uncultivated  land  6,295,735.  Between  1841  and  1851, 
owing  to  works  undertaken  both  by  Government  and 
private  proprietors  in  order  to  give  relief  at  the  period  of 
famine,  the  area  of  arable  land  showed  the  large  increase 
of  1,338,581  acres,  there  being  a  decrease  in  the  extent  of 
waste  land  amounting  to  1,086,493  acres,  and  in  the  area 
under  woods  amounting  to  69,476,  while  the  area  under 
waste  includes  a  large  acreage  under  water.  The  returns 
of  1841  ate,  however,  much  less  accurate  than  those  fmm 
1847.    Between  1851  and  1880  the  arable  lands  increased 


from  14,802,681'to- 15,365,698  acres,  or  by  653,017, 
there  being  a  decrease  in  the  waste  land  of  577,184 
acres,  and  an  increase  of  the  area  under  woods  of  34,952 
acres,  while  the  total  acreage  of  the  country  is  stated  iu 
somewhat  larger  figures.  The  percentage  of  decline  in 
waste  land  for  the  whole  acreage  of  the  country  was  2 '9, 
there  being  a  decline  of  '6  in  Leinster,  and  of  4*5  in 
Munster,  an  increase,  strange  to  say,  of  '7  in  Ulster,  and 
a  decline  of  7'8  in  Connaught,  where  there  is  still  the 
large  percentage  of  33-2.  Of  the  4,632,308  acres  returned 
for.Irelaud  under  the  head  of  waste  land  in  1880,  1,718,386 
acres  were  returned  as  bog  and  marsh,  viz.,  325,864  in 
Leinster, '  324,826  in  Munster,  372,387  in  Ulster,  and 
695,309  in  Connaught;  and  2,064,361  acres  as  barren 
mountain  land,  167,618  being  in  Leinster,  699,732  in 
Munster,  679,285  in  Ulster,  and  527,726  in  Connaught 
According  to  the  report  of  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  the  total 
number  of  acres  improvable  in  1644  was  3,755,000,  of 
which  1,425,000  were  improvable  for  colttvation  and 
2,330,000  for  pasturage.  The  reclamations  of  waste  be- 
tween 1841  and  1851  nearly  all  took  place  after  1844,  and 
the  total  acreage  of  reclamations  between  1841  and  1880  is 
1,663,427,.  leaving  therefore  an  acreage  in  1880  of  waste 
but  reclaimable  land  amounting  to  2,091,573. .;' The  term 
waste  land  is,  however,  used  in  a  rather  vague  sense,  and 
might  without  much  exaggeration  be  made  to  include  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  area  now  classed  as  arable.:-  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  change  which  Las  taken  place  in  the  acreage 
of  the  principal  crops  will  be  better  understood  if  the  tables 
already  given  are  compared  with  Tables  XIL  and  XIIL 

The  area  under  cereals  has  declined  between  1847  and 
1880  by  1,547,145  acres,  or  nearly  one-half;  while  in  1847 
the  produce  of  cereals  reached  2,548,723  tons,  in  1878  it 
amounted  to  only  1,226,655  tons,  and  in  1880  to  1,275,678 
tons,  the  difference  between  1847  and  1878  amounting  to 
1,322,068,  and  between  1847  and  1680  to  1,273,045. 
Allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  fact  that  since 
1855  the  estimates  of  produce,  having  been  corrected  by 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  have  generally  been  lowered  ;  and 
of  course  the  weather  introduces  a  very  variable  element 
In  any  case  it  would  appear  that  generally  there  has  been 
s  decline  in  productive  power  from  1856  until  1871.  For 
the  five  years  np  to  and  indnding  1860  there  is  a  much 
lower  sverago  than  for  the  five  previous  years,  and  the 
decline  still  continues  for  the  ten  years  up  to  and  includ- 
I  ing  1870  ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  potatoes  and  cabbage, 
'  there  is  an  increase  for  the  ten  years  following,  due  to  the 
I  high  averages  of  1874  and  tho  two  subsequent  years. 
The  decline  in  the  productive  power  may  doubtless  in  a 
considerable  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  the  acreage  under  pasturage  took  place 
chiefly  in  the  richer  districts  of  the  country,  but  it  is  also 
attributable,  as  is  the  low  average  still  attained,  to 
inadequate  manuring,  insufficient  draining,  inattention  to 
tho  destruction  of  weeds,  over-cropping,  or  in  a  word,  to 
general  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  proper  methods  of  cul- 
ture. In  some  isolated  instances  the  system  of  agi-icultur« 
practised  is  quite  on  a  par  with  that  on  the  best  farms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  within  recent  years  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made ;  but  as  a  whole  au  approach 
to  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  exists  only  in  Ulster,  where 
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kgrienltan  hu  the  •timnlos  both  of  tenant-right  and  of 
manafactares,  In  Uliter  the  arerage  produce  per  acre  is 
now.  equal  to  the  avenige  of  Ireland,  although  in  1642  it 
was  rated  to  the  "  adrentaren  "  as  worth  only  4s.  an  acre, 
while  land  in  Leiniter  was  rated  at  12s.,  in  Munster  at  9s., 
and  in  Cnnnanght  at  6s  The  southern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  lag  farthest  behind,  and  generally  proxi- 
mity to  Qreat  Britain  seems  to  exercise  an  advantsigeous 
inflaenee.  Qtiffith's  valaation,  apart  from  other  objections, 
of  course  supplies  no  test  as  to  the  agricultural  Tolue  of 
the  land  at  the  prasent  time  and  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  aonthem  and  western  districts  were  Talued  imme- 
diately after  the  famine.  Bj  it  the  total  annual  value 
of  Ireland  was  given  as  £11,439,676,  that  of  Ulster 
being  £2,633,265,  of  Munster  £3,247,177,  of  Lcinster 
£4,305,413,  and  Connanght  £1,353,720. 

An  increase  in  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  its  area  is 
now  restricted  to  those  districts  where  soil  and'climate  are 
■pecially  aaitablei  The  decline  in  the  area  under  wheat 
between  1847  and  1880  has  been  695,235  acres,  or  more 
than  fonr-fifthsL  It  has  been  specially  large  in  Leinster 
and  Monster,  bnt  the  fact  tliat  it  has  also  been  considerable 
in  Ulster  and  Connanght  shows  that  it  most  be  attributed 
to  other  eaoses  besides  a  real  or  supposed  nnsnitability  of 
dimatei.  In  1878  the  amount  of  wheat  produce  was  less 
by  499,191  tons  than  in  1847,  and  in  1880  it  was  less  by 
603,190  tons.  The  decrease  in  the  acreage  nnder  oats 
has  not  been  proportionally  so  great;  but,  .inasmuch  as 
oats  are  the  staple  crop  of  the  country,  it  is  perhaps  even 
more  significant  Between  1847  and  1880  the  decrease  in 
area  was  818,927  acres;  and  the  decline  in  amonnt  of 
prodnoe  in  1878  as  compared  with  1847  was  705,689 
tons,  and  in  1880  it  was  634,998  tons.     The  decrease  in 


the  acreage  under  cereal)  has  by  some  been  aeconnted 
for  by  an  increase  in  that  nnder  potatoes,  bnt  althongh 
between  1851  and  1861  this  increased  by  265,003  acrea, 
it  has  since  gradually  diminished,  being  47,773  leas  in 
1880  than  in  1851.  The  increased  prodnctivencss  of  the 
potato  in  1S80  is  attributed  both  to  the  favonrabis  season 
and  the  importation  of  new  varieties,  especially  the 
"  Champion."  The  report  of  the  special  potato  ioqniry 
of  1880  shows  that  *'  Champions  "  were  grown  on  220,934 
acres,  "White  Rocks"  on  194,778,  "Skerry  Blues"  on 
116,959,  and  "Scotch  Downa"  on  98,342.  Between 
1851  and  1880  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  total 
area  under  green  crops  of  126,247  acres.  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that,  while  the  nnmber  of  cattle  has  so  largely 
increased,  not  only  the  area  bnt  until  recent  yean  the 
average  produce  per  acre  of  turnips  and  mangolds,  the 
staple  winter  food  of  cattle,  has  been  diminishing.  The 
aggregate  produce  of  turnips  was  less  by  1,395,100  tons 
in  1878  than  in  1851,  in  1879  by  4,023,522  tons,  and  in 
1880  by  1,741,638. 

The  natnre  of  the  increase  which  has  taken  phkce  in  lire 
stock  since  1841  is  brought  out  in  Tables  XIV;-XVIL 

The  returns  for  1851  give  no  information  as  to  the 
number  of  horses  used  for  agricnltaral  purposes,  bat 
Table  XV.  supplies  this  information  for  1861,  1871, 
1879,  and  1880.  Table  XYL  gives  the  total  value  of 
each  kind  of  live  stock  for  1841,  1851,  and  1871  on  hold- 
ings above  one  acre,  and  the  average  value  of  the  same  on 
each  holding,  the  valuation  given  agreeing  with  the  rate 
originally  fixed  by  the  commissionets,  according  to  which 
horses  were  estimated  at  ^8  each,  asses  at  £1,  cattle 
£6,  10s.,  sheep  £1,  2aj  pigs  £1,  6a,  goats  7s.,  and 
ponltry  6di  The  valne  of  idl  classes  of  live  stock  has  of 
contse  greatly  increased  within  recent  yean,  bat  althbn^ 
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t  table  representing  tlie  setjal  inwMse  of  Talue  ia  live 
■tocl  wuald  throw  an  importaut  light  on  certain  aspects 
of  Irish  agric  jlture,  tliese  considerations  cannot  be  entered 
into  here,  and  as  the  increase  is  dne  almost  entirely  to  other 
ciiues  than  increased  merits  in  the  lire  stock,  •  table  at 
B  fixed  rate  more  exactly  represents  the  change  in  Talue  so 
far  as  it  depends  npon  the  agriculturist 

As  horses  and  males  are  classed  together  in  tlte  returns 
of  18 il,  no  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  difference 
in  the  namber  of  horses  between  that  year  and  1880; 
buides,  the  returns  of  1841  are  mnch  more  inaccurate 
than  those  since  1347.  Between  1851  and  1880  horses 
increased  by  35,147,  but  between  1861  and  1880  they 
decreased  by  57,079,  agricnltnral  horses  diminishing  by 
66,833,  undoubtedly  an  indication  of  a  diminution  in 
tillage,  but  not  a  criterion  as  to  its  amount^  both  because 
the  horses  are  not  fully  occupied,  especially  on  small  farms, 
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aud  because  a  considerable  amount  nf  (arm  work  is  done 
by  bullocks,  which  are  much  better  suited  for  this  work 
than  the  small  and  weak  horses  kept  on  most  farms. 
Asses  have  moro  tlian  doubled  in  numbers  since  1811,  and 
have  increased  between  1851  and  1880  by  19,261,  a  sign 
both  of  poverty  and  of  lazy  and  inefficient  work. 

Cattle  liaTS  increased  between  1811  and  1880  by 
2,080,471,  or  have  more  than  doubled  in  numbers,  and 
between  1851  and  1680  by  953,565,  or  scarcely  so  much  as 
between  1841  and  1851.  The  only  pure  native  breed  of 
cattle  now  in  Ireland  b  the  "  Kerry,"  a  light  handsom^ 
animal,  black  or  red  in  colour,  with  upturned  horns.  It  is 
easily  kept,  and  in  quality  both  its  flesh  and  its  milk  re- 
semble those  of  the  finer  West  Highlands.  The  variety 
known  as  the  "Dexter,"  a  cross  between  the  "Kerry" 
and  some  unknown  breed,  is  shorter  and  plumper  than 
the  pure  "  Kerry,"  and  has  none  of  its  finer  points ;  and 
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in  Connaaglit  there  is  another  breed  of  cattle  wmch  ia  also 
a  coarse  variety  of  the  "  Kerry."  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  Scotch  West  Highland  breed  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  "  old  Irish  "  breed  which  existed  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  country  has  now  been  all  bat  eradicated  by 
crossing.  The  English  Longhom  was  at  first  the  animal 
principally  used  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  Irish  cattle, 
but  it  was  ultimately  supplanted  by  the  Shorthorn,  and 
the  greater  number  of  Irish  cattle  are  now  crosses  with 
that  breed.  Foiled  Scotch  cattle  have  also  been  largely 
introduced  into  the  mountain  districts,  and  iu  Ulster  and 
Cork  the  Ayrshire  or  a  cross  between  it  and  the  Shorthorn 
is  the  breed  chieBy  used  for  dairy  purposes.  Milch  cows  in 
1880  exceeded  a  third  of  the  tot^  number  of  cattle, — the 
numbers  of  the  three  classes  of  other  cattle  (those  under 
one  year,  those  above  one  and  under  two  years,  and  those 
above  two  years)  being  pretty  nearly  equal  The  propor- 
tion of  milch  cows  to  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  Leinster 
was  less  than  one-fourth,  in  Munster  nearly  one-half,  in 
Ulster  above  nine-twentieths,  and  in  Connaught  about 
three-eighths.  Since  1861  the  number  of  milch  cows  has 
decreased  by  148,335,  the  decrease  having  nearly  all  taken 
place  since  1871.  Dairy  farming  is  carried  on  chiefly 
in  the  south,  more  especially  in  Cork,  where  the  methods 
practued  are  generally  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
districts.  In  Cork  the  cows  are  generally  wintered  partly 
on  turnips  or  cabbage,  and  to  some  extent  also  on  artificial 
feeding  stuffs,  but  in  other  districts  they  are  often  not 
housed  even  in  winter,  and  what  they  gather  from  the 
winter  pastures  is  supplemented  only  by  an  allowance  of 
hay.  ^e  milk  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
the  buttermilk  being  employed  for  feeding  pigs,  and 
forming  also  along  with  potatoes  or  stirabout  an  important 
element  of  family  diet  On  account  of  the  bad  household 
arrangements  of  the  small  farms,  the  butter  manufactured 
is  often  dirty  and  unwholesome ;  and  it  is  also  frequently 
oversalted.  Cheese  is  not  manufactured  except  by  some 
of  the  Scotch  or  English  farmers  for  their  own  use.  The 
proportion  of  calves  kept  may  be  gathered  from  the  number 
of  cattle  under  one  year  old,  which  in  1880  was  less  than 
the  number  of  cows  by  655,813.  On  the  best  farms  the 
cow  cdves  are  generally  kept.  Only  a  very  small  number 
of  calves  are  fattened  for  the  batcher,  but  many  are  killed 


when  only  a  few  days  old.  Those  that  are  kept  scarcely 
ever  receive  warm  milk  after  the  first  week,  but  are  fed 
chiefly  on  buttermilk,  hay-tea,  and  similar  substitutea. 
This  early  process  of  half  starvation,  joined  to  imperfect 
winter  housing  and  feeding,  leaves  effects  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  animals  which  greatly  lessen  their  value  for  the 
butcher;  and,  although  the  breed  of  cattle  in  Ireland  is  one 
which  fattens  quickly  on  gooil  'pasturage,  the  animals, 
besides  being  smaller  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been, 
are  always  deficient  in  "tallow,"  and  generally  weigh 
about  2  stones  less  than  those  of  apparently  similar  dimen- 
sions reared  in  England  or  Scotland.  Scientific  cattle- 
feeding  is  only  practised  in  exceptional  cases. 

Sheep  have  increased  between  1851  and  1880  by 
1,439,233,  there  having  been  very  little  increase  between 
1841  and  1861.  The  number  is  smallest  in  Ulster,  which 
possesses  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole.  The  old 
native  breed  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  Leicesters,  and  within  recent  years  Border  Leicesters 
have  been  largely  introduced,  as  well  ss  Shropshire  Downs. 
In  the  mountain  western  districts  there  are  large  flocks  of 
Cheviots  and  Scotch  Blackfaced.  The  sheep  possessed  by 
the  small  farmer  are  generally  of  a  very  mongi^  character. 

Pigs  between  1841  and  1851  decreased  by  268,244, 
but  between  1861  and  1861  increased  by  17,185,  and 
between  1861  and  1871  by  619,381,  while  between  1871 
and  1880  they  declined  by  772,377.  They  constitute  a 
very  important  item  in  the  economy  of  the  small  farmer,  and 
their  carcases  are  largely  sold  to  snpply  the  English  market. 
The  old  Irish  "  grey-hound  "  pigs,  which  were  very  nearly 
allied  in  race  to  ^e  wild  boar,  are  now  almost  extinct,  their 
place  having  been  taken  chiefly  by  Berkshires,  although 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland  breeds  are  not  uncommon. 

Table  XVIII  shows  the  progress  of  the  cattle  export 
trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  since  1790. 

Between  1841  and  1861  ponltiy  diminished  by 
863,733,  mnch  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  decrease  in  small  farms;  and  between  1861  and  1880 
their  numbers  have  nearly  donbiM,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  small  farmers'  returns  being  noir  often  obtained  from 
the  rearing  of  geese  and  turkeys  and  the  produce  of  eggs. 
The  breed  of  domestic  fowls  is  somewhat  mixed,  but 
Dorking  and  Spanish  fowls  are  becoming  mure  common. 
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Aa  approximation  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  chief  branch  of  Irish  agriculture,  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  maj  be  obtained  b7>a  computation  founded  on 
a  comparison  of  its  statistics  with  those  of  Great  Britain, 
[a  1883  the  average  number  of  cattle  to  every  100  acres 
under  cultiration  was  25*5,  tlie  average  of  England  being 
16-9.  of  Wales  237,  of  Scotland  232,  and  of  Great 
Britain  18*1.  Horses  in  the  same  year  had  an  average 
in  Ireland  of  3-3,  that  of  England  being  4*4,  of  Wales 
1-9,  of  Scotland  4-1,  and  of  Great  Britain  44.  The 
STemge  of  sheep  was  for  Ireland  only  23-2,  while  for 
England  it  was  684,  for  Wales  98-2,  for  Scotland  149-3, 
tnd  for  Great  Britain  82-9.  Of  pigs  the  average  in 
Ireland  was  5*5,  in  England  6-9,  in  Wales  6-6,  in  Scotland 
3-6,  and  in  Great  Britain  6-2.  While  in  Great  Britain, 
with  a  permauent  pasturage  of  14,426,959  acres,  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  amounted  to  5,912,046,  in  Ireland,  with  a  per- 
mtnent  pasturage  of  10,259,108  acres,  they  amounted  to 
3,921,026,  the  number  of  cattle  in  England  to  every  100 
acres  under  grass  being  41-0,  while  in  Ireland  it  was  38*2. 
But  in  addition  to  this  the  pasturage  of  Great  Britain  sup- 
potted  26,619,050  sheep,  while  that  of  Ireland  supported 
only  3,561,361,  or  rather  fewer  sheep  than  cattle,  and  less 
than  one-seventh  of  the  number  of  sheep  supported  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  if  we  regard  six  sheep  as  equal  to  one  of  the 
eattiS,  which  is  less  than  the  estimated  value,  the  number 
of  cattle  supported  on  every  100  acres  in  Great  Britain 
wonld  be  71 '7,  the  number  in  Ireland  being  only  44 '6, 
It  would  certainly  not  be  exaggeration  to  estimate  the 
cattle  of  Great  Britain  as  on  an  average  one-fourth  better 
than  those  of  Ireland,  and  if  this  be  so  it  follows  that 
compared  with  Ireland  at  least  double  the  value  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  supported  on  tho  same  amount  of  pasturage 
in  Great  Britain.  (Thorn's  Almanac  gives  the  value  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  of  Ireland  in  188U  as  .£60,904,429, 
and  those  of  Great  Britain  as  £138,559,045,  reckoning 
those  of  each  conntry  aa  individually  of  equal  value.)  In 
Great  Britain,  however,  the  combined  area  nnder  rotation 
grasses  and  nnder  green  crops,  excluding  potatoes,  is 
7,360,060  acres,  as  against  only  2,326,638  in  ^land,  the 
area  devoted  chiefly  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep 
being  in  Great  Britain  21,787,019  acres,  while  in  Ireland 
It  is  only  13,585,646,  the  average,  reckoning  six  sheep  aa 
equal  to  one  of  the  cattle,  being  thus  47*5  animals  to  every 
100  acres  devoted  to  rearing  them  in  Great  Britain  as 
against  35-9  in  Ireland;  or,  reckoning  the  animals  in  Eng- 
land as  one-fourth  better,  the  proportions  are  69-3  to  35-9. 

If,  moreover,  it  be  remembered  that  in  Ireland  pasturage 
ocenpies  nearly  all  the  richer  districts  of  the  country,  and 
that  where  tillage  is  carried  on  the  first  principles  of 
scientifie  agriculture  are  generally  unknown,  we  cannot  be 
underestimating  the  food  produce  of  Ireland  in  stating  it 
as  about  two-fifths  less  for  the  acreage  than  that  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  since  1847  there  has,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  paatntsge,  been  a  great  decline  in  the  production  of 
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food.  From  the  inadeqaacy  of  the  information  given  by 
thB.<Board  of  Trade  it  cannot  be  determined  with  accarncy 
to  what  extent  Ireland  is  dependent  on  other  countries  for 
supplies  of  corn  and  meaL  From  .special  parliamentary 
returns  we  learn  that  the  total  foreign  imports  of  grain  in 
1860  were  1,683,687  qrs..  and  of  meal  and  flour  220,107 
cwta.,  and  that  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  Ireland 
exceeded  the  imports  from  it  in  the  case  of  grain  by  242,387 
qrs.,  and  of  flour  by  708,008  cwts.  In  1855  the  exports 
of  corn  and  meal  to  Great  Britain  exceeded  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  together  by 
451,627  qrs.  In  the  yearly  returns  of  imports  of  foreign 
com  and  meal  into  the  United  Kingdom  no  separate  column 
is  given  for  Ireland;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  since  1867 
no  return  has  been  given  of  the  trade  in  corn  and  meal 
betwe«ii  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Weekly  returns  of 
the  imports  of  foreign  grain  into  Ireland  are,  however, 
published  in  the  London  Gatettt,  and  Table  XIX.,  founded 
on  a  special  parliamentary  return  and  on  the  GaietU 
returns,  gives  the  total  amount  of  foreign  imports  of  grain 
and  meal  in  1865,  and  in  each  year  from  1870. 

Notwithstanding  that  much  of  the  land  now  under  pas- 
turage is  well  adapted  for  tumipa  or  mangolds,  the  amount 
of  green  crop  grown  is  generally  quite  insufficient  for 
scientiflc  cattle-rearing.  In  many  <aises  also  the  (tsss  ia 
laid  down  after  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  uver-crop- 
ping,  and  little  pains  generally  are  taken  to  improve  the  soil 
by  draining  or  manures.  The  increase  in  pastoral  farming 
has  indeed  been  largely  due  to  the  desire  to  save  trouble, 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  Urge  farmer  being  to 
obtain,  notwithstanding  a  low  general  average  of  wages, 
the  worth  of  his  expenditure  in  hired  labour.  The  indolent 
habits  of  the. peasantry,  due  to  long  ill  fortune,  constitute 
also  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  spade 
culture,  whicb  has  been  advocated  as  well  suited  for  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Ireland,  and  aa  affording  employment  t(i 
the  largest  possible  agricultural  population.  As  it  is,  thei 
small  farmer,  living  in  a  wretched  hovel  which  he  shares 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  live  stock,  is  able,  on 
account  of  the  fewness  an<?  limplicity  of  his  wants,  to 
succeed,  though  making  nse  of  very  primitive  methods  of 
culture,  where  the  larger  farmer  wholly  dependent  on  hired 
labour  would  fail  if  he  attempted  a  system  of  tillage  even 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods. 

For  the  promotion  of  the  agricultural  progress  of  the 
country  grants  of  various  kinds  are  bestowed  by  Govern- 
ment, Since  1847  an  Act  for  granting  land  improvement 
loans  has  been  in  operation,  and  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  up  to  the  31st  March  1881  the  total  number  of  loans 
issued  has  been  7328,  amounting  to  £3,278'762, — the 
applications  for  the  year  1880-81  being  638,  amounting 
to  £161,576.  The  quantity  of  laud  drained  since  the 
commencement  in  1847  until  the  3l8t  March  1881,  has 
been  274,827  acres,  at  an  average  cost  of  £1  per  acre. 
The  number  of  loans  for  farm  buildings  sanctioned  since 
the  passing  of  tlie  Act  13  b  14  Vict.,  c.  31,  until  the 
31st  March  1881,  has  been  1528,  amounting  to  £771,360, 
— the  number  of  loans  sanctioned  during  the  year  ending 
31st  March  1881  being  133,  amounting  to  £53,670. 
Under  23  Vict.,  c.  19,  the  number  of  loans  sanctionod  for 
dwellings  for  agricnltural  labonrers  has  been  462,  nmount- 
ing  to  £263,466, — the  cases  for  the  year  up  to  31st  March 
1881  being  16,  amounting  to  £11,165.  The  whole  expen- 
ditura  charged  againstthe  different  undertakingscommenced 
under  the  Arterial  Drainage  Acts  (prior  to  1S63),  inclnding 
£70,201  for  rent  chargeable  to  counties,  amounted  at  the 
close  of  the  operations  to  £2,390,612,  12s.  4d.,  of  which 
£2,249,640  was  advanced  on  loan,  and  £141,073  by  way 
of  free  grant,  and  the  repayments  in  respect  thereof, 
inclnding  interest,  amounted  oti  31st  of  March  1881  to 
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Xl,413,944.  The  loana  sanctioned  Binee  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  in  1863  amount  to  £553,295.  The  advances  on 
account  thereof,  including  interest  charged  during  the 
operations  of  the  worlu,  amount  to  £411,116,  and  repaj- 
ments,  including  interest,  to  £103,448.  The  total  area  of 
land  drained  and  improved  is  65,311  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
£326,705.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  agricultural  distress, 
the  OoTemment  on  29th  Kovember  1879  offered  to  land- 
lords within  the  radius  of  distressed  distridts  certain  facili- 
ties, of  obtaining  loans  under  the  Lands  Improvement  Acts, 
and  on  12th  January  1880  offered  additional  inducements. 
Of  the  sum  of  £1,600,000  borrowed  from  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners  for  relief  works,  £1,166,385 
had  up  to  March  1881  been  sanctioned  as  loans  to  land- 
lords, and  of  this  sum  £702,857  had  been  issued.  The 
amount  issued  as  Seeds  Loans,  under  the  Sedd  Supply  Act 
of  1880,  »as  for  year  ending  31st  March  1881  £494,317, 
making  a  total  of  £647,490  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  agricnltnral  improvement 
in  Ireland  has  been  the  unsatisfactory  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  The  legislation  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  of  a  very  various  and  contradictory  character. 
An  immense  number  of  holdings  was  created  by  the  Free- 
hold Votes  Act  of  1793 ;  but  in  1816  an  Act  was  passed 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Ejectment  Act  first 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  In  1861  an  Act 
was  passed  to  facilitate  ejectments  in  cases  of  implied 
tenancies  from  year  to  year  under  £50  rental,  and  in  1860 
these  facilities  were  increased  and  extended  to  all  tenancies. 
There  are  no  records  of  evictions  earlier  than  1849.  A 
special  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  April 
1881  gives  by  provinces  and  counties  the  number  of 
evictions  for  each  year  from  1819  to  1880,  as  ascertained 
by  the  police..  The  numbers  are  of  conrse  only  approxi- 
mately correct,  but  err  by  defect,  not  by  excess.  The 
total  number  of  families  evicted  during  that  period  was 
00,107,  comprising. 460,570  persons;  but  of  these,  21,340 
families,  comprising  115,859  persons,  were  readmitted. 
Deducting  readmissiona,  the  numbers  m  1849  were  13,384 
families,  72,066  persons ;  in  1 850  they  were  1 4,646  families, 
74,171  persons;  in  1851  they  declined  to  8815  families, 
43,449  persons;  and  they  gradually  diminished  until  1856, 
from  which  year  until  1862  the  numbers  though  finctu- 
Ating  fell  short  in  each  year  of  1000  families.  There 
was  a  considerable  diminution  from  1865  till  1878,  when 
they  rose  to  834  families,  or  3916  persons,  while  in  1879 
the  nntSbers  were  1098  families,  or  5576  persons,  and 
in  1880  they  were  1893,  or  ^036  persons.  During  the 
half  year  ending  30th  June  1881  the  numbers  evicted 
were  1433  families  or  6557  persons.  In  1865  it  was 
enacted  that  no  evictions  should  take  place  without  the 
intervention  of  the  sheriff;  but,  although  a  means  was 
thns  supplied  of  obtaining  records  absolutely  correct,  the 
sherifEs  in  some  instances  neglect  to  send  in  returns.  In 
Table  XX  the  figures  for  1870-79  are  taken  from  the 
judicial  statistical  and  those  for  1860  froi^  a  special  return, 
lliese  cgectmenfai  do  not  include  those  of  cottiers  and 
weekly  tenants  in  towns  wloae  cases  are  decided  by  petty 
sessions.  The  large  increase  of  ejectments  since  1870 
shows  that  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  of  that  year  has 
failed  in  ordinary  cironmstances  to  improve  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and,  while  some  of  its  pro- 
visions have  had  in  certain  respects  a  beneficial  effect,  it 


has  also  exercised  a  variety  of  prejudicial  influences,  and  not 
only  broke  completely  down  under  the  strain  of  the  famine 
of  1879,  but  in  many  cases  led  to  the  almost  nnavoidable 
infliction  of  great  hardship  on  the  tenant  The  salient  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  was  the  abandonment  of  the  position 
assumed  in  the  Act  of  1860,  which  endeavoured  to  place  tlie 
relation  of  landlprd  and  tenant  on  the  simple  basis  of  con- 
tract Stated  positively,  its  leading  features  were  the  legal 
conflrmation  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right  and  other  ancient 
customs,  the  provision  made  for  compensation  for  loss  on 
quitting  and  for  improvements,  and  the  sanctioning  of  grauts 
on  loan  and  other  facilities  to  tenants  to  aid  in  the  par- 
chase  of  their  holdings.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
average  sum  adjudged  annually  in_  cases  between  kndlord 
and  tenant  has  been  over  £18,000*,  of  which  mora  than  a 
third  has  been  for  Ulster  tenant-right  The  amount 
adjudged  annually  has  varied  considerably  but  irregularly, 
and  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  cases.  The  judicial  statistics  give  information, 
in  reference  to  the  several  counties  and  provinces,  as  to  the 
number  of  cases,  the  amount  charged  where  decrees  were 
made,  tlie  amount  reduced  or  added  on  appeal,  and  the 
amount  adjudged,  distinguishing  also  between  compensation 
for  loss  ou  -quitting  holdings  and  improvements  together, 
for  loss  on  quitting  holdings  alone,  and  for  improvements 
alone.  In  1877  and  1878  an  additional  column  was  added, 
giving  also  the  total  sum  claimed.  The  sum  claimed  iu 
1877  was  £225,225  for  the  698  cases,  an  average  of  £425, 
the  gross  sum  adjudged  being  only  £15,401,  or  an  average 
of  £25,  10s.;  in  1878  the  sum  claimed  was  £176,964,  an 
average  of  £344  for  the  614  cases,  the  gross  sum  adjudged 
being  £17,063,  or  an  average  of  £33;  in  1879  the  gross 
sum  adjudged  was  £12,664.  The  total  number  of  loans 
made  to  aid  tenants  in  purchasing  their  holdings  up  to  31st 
March  1881  was  only  849,  and  the  gross  snm  granted 
£492,370.  Table  XXL  gives  various  details.  According 
to  a  special  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
April  1881,  the  number  of  holdings  sold  by  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commission  up  to  SOdt  December  1880  was 
2444  to  the  public,  and  6195  to  tenants.  Of  the  411  pur- 
chasers who  had  falleu  in  arrears,  332  were  purchasing  ten- 
ants, arrears  £4619,and  79  other  purchasers, arrears  £3813. 

To  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Act  of  1870,  a  new  Act 
was  passed  in  1881.  Practically  it  secures  to  the  tenant  a 
near  approximation  to  the  "  th^e  Fs  " — "  free  sale,"  "  fair 
rent,"  and  "  fixity  of  tenure."  "  Free  sale  "  is  granted  so 
far  as  is  compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
proprietor.  The  "  fairness  "  of  a  rent  may  be  decided  by 
the  "intervention  of  conrt,"  and,  while  on  certain  condi- 
tions a  "fixed  tenancy*  may  be  agreed  upon  "between 
landlord  and  tenant,  an  approximation  to  this  is  obtained 
in  other  casea  by  provisions  in  regard  to  rent  and  "  com- 
pensation." Additional  facilities  have  also  been  given  to 
tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  grants  of  qtoney  to  aid  in  the  reclamation  of  land 
and  in  emigration.  A  feature  of  the  Act  is  the  cieation 
of  a  land  commission  as  a  anprame  court  of  appeal 
except  in  special  cases,  in  questions  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  with  the  power  of  sanctioning  loana 

Leases  ore  not  held  by  so  many  as  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  of  farmers,  tenancy-at-will  being  preferred,  partly 
for  the  freedom  it  allows,  and  partly  because  it  is  tkonght 
to  involve  a  tacit  consent  to  permanent  occupancy. 
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One  of  the  cliiet  hindrances  to  agricnltnral  progress  in 
InJand  has  been  absenteeiam.  According  to  8ir  William 
I^^,  who  wrote  in  1672,  one-fourth  of  the  real  and 
penonal  property  of  Ireland  was  posseaeed  by  absentees. 
Pri^r,  ID  hia  Litt  of  Abtenteei,  published  in  1729,  dividea 
them  into  three  claaaea — those  who  are  seldom  or  nerer 
seen  in  Ireland,  those  who  risit  Ireland  for  a  month  or 
two,  and  those  who  are  occasionally  absent  The  money 
spent  out  of  Ifeland  by  the  first  doss  he  estimated  at 
i20i,200,  by  the  second  at  £91,800,  and  by  the  third  at 
£54,000.  According  to  another  account,  published  in 
1769,  the  income  of  the  first  class  is  placed  at  £371,900, 
of  the  second  at  £117,800,  and  of  the  third  at  £92,000. 
Arthnr  Tonng  gives  the  rental  of  absentees  in  his  time 
H  £732,200,  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  estimated 
rental,  and  Swift  declared  that  one-thir^  of  the  rental 
of  Ireland  was  spent  in  England.  Absenteeism  continued 
to  increase  until  the  close  of  the  great  war  in  1816,  and 
slthongh  it  diminished  from  that  time,  n  substitute  for 
many  of  its  evils  was  supplied  by  the  rapid  impoTerishment 
of  t  large  nnmber  of  idle  and  extravagant  squireens.  To 
help  in  freeing  the  country  from  this  incubus,  an  Act  was 
pissed  in  1848  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates 
in  Ireland,  which  however  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  and 
WIS  saperseded  by  another  in  the  following  year  appointing 
a  commission  of  three  persons  to  constitute  a  court  for  the 
purpose.  This  court  commenced  its  sittings  in  October 
1849,  and,  from  that  period  until  it  closed  its  sittings  in 
Angost  1859,  3947  sales  were  effected,  the  gross  amount 
of  which  was  £25,190,839.  In  1859  the  court  was  recon- 
stitnted  on  a  permanent  footing  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Landed  Estates  Court,"  power  being  conferred  on  it  to 
deal  with  unencumbered  as  well  as  encumbered  estates. 
Up  to  January  1880  the  sales  in  this  court  amounted  to 
£37,377,140,  so  that  probably  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
area  haa  changed  hands  through  the  action  of  the  two 
eoorts.  The  average  price  for  the  five  years  ending  1867 
WIS  17}  years'  purchase;  in  1870,  the  year  of  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act,  it  fell  to  16}  years'  purchase,  but  in 
1873  it  had  risen  to  20  years',  purchase,  and  for  the  six 
yean  ending  1877  it  was  19-4,  while  for  1878  it  was  18-9, 
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and  for  1879  only  177.  The  action  •(  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  was  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  kind,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  its  operations  it  forced  the  sale  of  estates 
at  a  time  when  their  market  value  was  much  below  the 
average.  In  addition  to  this  it  iu^rodnced  a  large  nnmber 
of  proprietors  who  looked  at  their  purchase  entirely  from 
a  busiuen  point  of  view,  and  who,  though  quite  alive  to  the 
importance  of  agricultural  progress,  had  little  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  their  tenants ;  having  bought  the  improve- 
ments which  the  tenant  had  effect^  they  naturally  had 
no  scruples  in  raising  the  rents  so  as  to  make  them 
represent  the  value  of  these.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  land  siilcs  have  increased  very  much  tlie  number 
of  proprietors;  for,  although  they  caused  a  subdivision 
of  many  large  estates,  a  number  of  small  estates  have 
been  consolidated,  and  in  many  eases  more  than  one 
estate  has  been  purchased  by  the  same  person.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  result  has  been  to  increase  the  estates 
of  a  medium  site,  and  also  probably  to  lessen  tlie  number 
of  absentees.  From  a  return  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1872,  it  would  appear  that  the  nnmber  of 
proprietors  resident  on  their  estates  in  1870  was  6689, 
possessing  8,880,649  acres,  with  an  annual  value  of 
£4,718,497,  while  there  were  4842  proprietors  resident 
either  usually  or  constantly  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  who 
possessed  6,215,264  acres,  with  an  '  annual  value  of 
£2,499,343 ;  2973  nrely  or  not  usually  or  never  resident 
in  Ireland,  who  possessed  5,129,169  acres,  with  an  anntial 
valne  of  £2,470,816;  and  6982  unclaased,  who  possessed 
each  less  than  100  acres,  and  together  236,872  acres, 
with  an  annual  value  of  £267,100.  26-6  per  cent  of 
the  soil  is  thus  owned  by  absentee  proprietors,  and  26  per 
cent,  by  proprietors  who  though  resident  in  Ireland  are 
not  resident  on  theii  properties. 

According  to  the  classified  summaiy  return  of  ownen 
of  land  in  Ireland  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1876,  the  hind  in  1873  was  divided  among  68,716  pro- 
prietors, who  together  possessed  20,167,657  acres,  with  a 
rateable  annual  valne  of  £13,418,357,  or,  according  to  the 
corrected  statement  of  1878,  68,765  proprieton,  possess- 
ing 20,162,050  acres,  with  a  rateable  value  of  £13,420,022. 
Table  XXIL  gives  a  classification  of  proprietors  according  to 
the  area  of  their  estate^,  and  their  numbers  in  the  several 
provinces  and  in  all  Ireland,  with  the  acreage  possessed  by 
each  class  collectively,  and  its  rateable  valuation,  — the 
sesult  of  the  corrected  statement  of  1878  being  also  added. 

According  to  the  returns  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1872,  which  have  the  advantage  of  omitting  cities 
and  towns,  the  total  number  of  rural  proprietors  in  1870 
was  only  19,547,  possessing  a  total  area  of  20,046,182  acres, 
?ritlra  rateable  volne  of  £10,180,434.    A  return  obtained 
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by  the  Irish  Government  in  1870,  and  ordered  by  IbeHonse 
of  Commons  to  be  prinled  in  1S7C,  gives  the  numbelr  of 
mral  proprietors  as  19,288.  It* also  shows  that  only  2377 
possessed  less  than  25  acres,  so  that  nearly  all  the  pro- 
prietors of  less  than  1  acre  must  be  in  towns.  The 
classified  returns  of  187C  show  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  acreage  of  the  oountry  is  possessed  by  749  proprietors 
holding  each  upwards  of  6000  acres,  and  that  more  than 
four-fifths  ef  the  land  is  possessed  by  3750  proprietors  hold- 
ing upwards  of  1000  acres.  Compared  with  Great  Britain, 
the  number  of  proprietors  is  strikingly  small,  Scotland 
having  twice  as  many,  and  England  nearly  fonrteen  times 
•s  many.  The  proportion  of  landowners  possessing  less 
than  1  acreistvety  much  smaller,  and  that  of  those  possess- 
ing less  than  500  acres  i»  also  smaller.  Further  details  of 
comparison  with  England  and  Scotland  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Ekglakd,  voL  vilL  p.  223-225. 

Woollen  llanu/aeture. — Though  Ireland  is  without  the 
stimulus  to  industry  produced  by  on  abundant'  supply  of 
coal,  yei  with  its  great  command  of  water  power  it  might 
have  widely  developed  its  manufactures  before  the  intro- 
duction of  steam,  had  not  special  canaes  been  in  operation 
to  check  their  progress.  The  unsatisfactoiy  political  and 
social  relations  of  the  country,  and  the  unhappy  legislation 
which  had  blighted  its  agriculture,  would  necessEuily  in 
any  case  have  indirectly  stunted  its  manufactures  also; 
but,  iu  addition  to  this,  they  were  specially  discouraged  by 
various  restrictive  and  repressive  Acts.  For  a  considerable 
period  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  Ireland  was,  how- 
ever, in  this  respect  placed  on  an  entire  equality  with 
£ngland,  and  in  Acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  L, 
Edward  IIL,  and  Edward  IV.  is  specially  exempted  from 
the  duties  or  prohibitions  imposed  on  foreign  manufactures. 

At  an  early  period  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland 
were  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  fdreign  countries. 
In  a  posthumous  poem,  Dita  Mundi  (two  copies  of  which 
are  iu  the  British  Museum,  of  dates  1474  and  1501),  by 
Bonifazio  Uberti,  who  died  about  1367,  mention  is  made 
of  "  the  noble  serge  "  which  Ireland  sent  to  Italy;  and  Irish 
frieze  is  specially  excepted  by  name  in  an  English  statute 
of  1376.  Five  mantles  made  of  Irish  frieze  are  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  goods  exported  duty  free  from  England  to  Pope 
Urban  VL  Considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  manu- 
facture in  the  reign  of  James  L  by  the  establishment  of  % 
colony  from  the  Palatinate,  in  Germany,  at  Carrick-on-Suir, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  the  clothing  trade  was  dis- 
cooraged  by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lord-deputy,  who  to 
prevent  it  interfering  with  that  of  England  eadeavoitred  to 
foster  the  linen  manufacture  instead.  The  Act  of  the  12th 
of  Charles  II,,  which  prohibited  the  export  of  raw  wool 
both  from  Ireland  and  England  to  foreign  countries,  was  in 
the  case  of  Ireland  not  only  harmless  but  ineffectual ;  but, 
in  addition  to  this,  Ireland  was  virtually  debarred  from 
the  English  market  by  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  her 
woollen  manufactures,  and,  being  left  out  in  the  Naviga- 
tion Act  of  1663,  she  was  also  debarred  from  the  colonial 
market.  The  foreign  market  was,  however,  left  open  to 
her ;  and  after  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  Irish  cattle 
to  England  the  Irish -farmer  was  led  to  torn  his  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  when  not  only  did  the  woollen 
mannfadljire  increase  with  great  rapidity,  but,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  the  wool,  the  materials  manufactured  were 
of  such  a  quality  as  to  awaken  the  alarm  of  the  English 
manufacturer,  at  whose  instance  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
petitioned  William  IIL  to  come  to  the  rescue.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes,  the  Irish  parliament  in  1698  imposed 
additional  heavy  duties  on  all  woollen  clothing  with  the 
exception  .of  friezes  exported  out  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
following  year  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  British  Government 
jprol^biting  the  export  from  Ireland  of  all  woollen  goods  to 


any  country  save  England,  to  any  port  in  England  save  six, 
and  from  any  town  in  Irelaud  save  six.  Sir  William  Petty 
in  1641  estimated  the  number  of  woollen  workers  and 
their  wives  at  30,000,  but  the  result  of  these  Actr  was 
so  disastrous  as  practically  to  annihilate  the  manufacture, 
to  reduce  large  districts  and  towns  to  the  last  verge  of 
poverty,  and  seriously  to  cripple  the  revenues  of  the  king' 
dom.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  Ireland  ceased  to 
make  even  for  her  home  supply  any  but  the  coarser  articles, 
and  was  forced  to  import  her  finer  goods  from  England, 
the  Acts  were  almost  as  injurious  to  the  English  as  to 
the  Irish  manufacturer;  for  not  only  did  many  of  the 
skilled  Irish  workmen  settle  in  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands,  but  by  means  of  smuggled  Irish  wool,  to 
the  extent  of  four-fifths  of  the  Irish  fleeces  annually,  the 
foreign  mannfactnrer  waa  able  at  a  much'  smaller  coat  to 
fabricate  materials  quite  equal  to  those  of  England,  and 
for  a  time  almost  to  swallow  up  her  Turkey  wool  trade. 
According  to  the  tables  given  by  Newenham,  the  annual 
average  of  new  drapery  exported  ^m  Ireland  for  three 
years  ending  25th  March  1702  was  only  twenty  pieces, 
and  that  of  old  drapery  4  yards,  while  the  export  of 
woollen  yarn,  wonted  yam,  and  wool,  which  to  England 
was  free,  amounted  to  349,410  ftones.  The  annnal  average 
export  for  the  three  years  ending  1722  had  risen  to  6494 
yards  for  new  drapery  and  364  yards  for  old  drapery,  while 
thtt  of  yarn,  worsted,  and  wool,  owing  doubtless  to 
smuggling,  had  fallen  to  188,450  stones,  and  for  the  three 
years  ending  i{l  March  1732  fell  as  low  as  96,953  stone^ 
butforthet^ree  years  ending  in  1772  had  risen  to  129,191 
stones,  of  which  wool  amounted  oidy  to  2247  stones.  The 
returns  as  to  the  exports  of  new  and  old  draperies  from 
1722  to  1777  are  incomplete.  Arthur  Dobbs,  in  his  £tsay 
on  the  Trade  of  Ireland,  published  in  1729,  estimated  the 
medium  exports  of  wool,  worsted,  and  woollen  yam  at 
227,049  stones,  which  he  valued  at  £117,664,  ISs.  lOd.,— 
the  other  exports  of  manufactures  made  from  sheep,  such 
as  friezes,  flannel,  gloves„&c.,  being  estimated  at  £2353,  Ss. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  average  of  new  drapery 
imported  for  three  years  ending  in  1702  was  29,329  yards, 
and  of  old  drapery  15,787  yards;  and  the  averages 
gradually  rose  till  they  were  84,631  yards  and  18,726  re- 
spectively for  the  three  yean  ending  in  1722 ;  379,766 
and  306,875  for  the  three  yean  ending  in  1772 ;  and, 
according  to  Arthur  Toung,  486,609  and  259,466  for  the 
seven  yean  ending  in  1777.  Between  1779  and  1782 
the  various  Acts  which  had  hampered  the  woollen  tnde  of 
Ireland  were  repealed  or  greatly  modified;  but,  although  a 
temporary  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  manufacture,  the 
imprudent  manner  in  which  it  was  prosecuted  and  the 
influence  of  the  remaining  statutes  led  in  the  majority  of 
cases  to  disappointment,  and  after  a  short  period  of 
deceptive  prosperity,  followed  by  failure  and  distress,  tlie 
expansion  of  the  trade  was  limited  to  the  supply  gf  the  home 
market  Hue,  while  the  annual  average  of  new  drapery 
exported  for  the  three  yean  ending  in  1792  had  risen 
to  362,309  yards  and  of  old  drapery  to  10,688  yards,  the 
averages  fell  for  the  three  yean  ending  in  January  1802  to 
18,028  and  2007  respectively;  while  the  average  uuports 
of  new  drapery  for  three  yean  rose  from  379,989  in  1782 
to  1,077,471  in  1802,  and  of  old  drapery  from  251,261  to 
1,474,000.  In  1823  the  imports  of  new  draperies  into 
Ireland  had  risen  since' 1801  from  967,225  yards,  valued  at 
£120,903  in  Irish  currency,  to  1,437,662  yards,  valued  at 
£179,706;  while  the  import  of  old  draperies  had  risen  from 
911,082  yards,  valued  in  Irish  currency  at  £637,757,  t» 
1,188,366  yards,  valued  at  £831,856.  Since  1825,  owing 
to  the  cessation  of  duties,  returns  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Ireland  to  and  from  Great  Britain  have  ceased  to  be  issued. 
.  AeconliaKtodioefidanoslaid  before  the  House  of  Commoni 
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in  1823,  one-third  o{  the  qnantity  of  wooUen  elotli  need  in 
Ireland  was  imported  from  England,  the  tdIdb  being  abont 
oneJiall  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mann- 
fictore  was  6500,  while  worsted  stuffs  and  flannels  employed 
euh  abont  3000  more,  in  addition  to  which  probably  otiber 
35,000  were  dependent  on  these  workers  for  their  liTeli- 
hood.  According  to  a  i-etum  presented  to  parliament  in 
1837,  the  number  of  woollen  or  worsted  factories  in  Ireland 
was  46,  all  situated  in  Dublin  or  in  the  southern  connties 
of  Ireland,  the  number  of  workers  employed  being  1321 ; 
and  in  a  special  return  relating  to  factories  for  1639  the 
number  of  woollen  mills  ia  stated  as  31,  employing  6 
steam  engines  with  a  horse-power  of  68,  and  39  water- 
wbsels  with  a  horse-power  of  623,  the  number  of  workers 
being  1231.  Table  XXIII.  gives  the  number  of  factories, 
spindles,  power-looms,  and  persons  employed  in  the 
woollen  and  wonted  manufacture  at  various  perioda  from 
1850.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  number  of  persons  are 
employed  in  handloom  weaving, — farming  in  many  cases 
also  oecapying  part  of  their  time. 

Linen  MaHu/aehire, — Theliuea  mannf  acture  of  Ireland  has 
sofisred  from  legislation  chiefly  indirectly — from  the  trade 
reitrictians  which  hampered  the  commerce  of  the  country 
generally,  and  from  the  depressing  influence  of  an  unsatis- 
factory social  system  and  unfavourable  agricultural  relations. 
At  a  very  early  period  flax  was  to  some  extent  cultivated  in 
Ireland,  and  was  both  spun  into  thread,  which  was  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  and  manufactured  into  cloth,  which 
was  made  use  of  for  cloaks,  for  the  headdresses  of  women, 
and  for  shronds.  But  although  the  manufacture  was  so 
well  known  in  the  begiiming  of  the  16  th  century  as  to  be 
noticed  in  an  English  poem  of  that  period,  and  is  mentioned 
in  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  as  constituting  along  with  that 
of  wool  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
tiiere  is  no  probability  that  it  would  have  rivalled  that  of 
wool  unless  it  had  been  artificially  fostered  and  the  latter 
ertificially  all  but  annihilated.  The  eari  of  Strafford,  lord- 
deputy  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  with  a  view  both  to  dis- 
courage the  wooUen  mauufaetare  of  Ireland  and  to  obtain 
for  England  a  cheaper  snpply  of  linen  than  was  to  be  had 
from  France  or  Holland,  as  well  as  probably  to  benefit 
himself,  invested  as  much  as  X30,000  of  his  fortune  in  the 
promotion  of  the  linen  trade,  and  not  only  imported  flax- 
seed in  large  quantities  from  Holland,  but  offered  preminma 
to  induce  skilled  workmen  from  France  and  the  Netherlands 
to  settle  in  Ireland.  A  similar  policy  was  vigoronsly 
pmeeented  by  his  successor  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  in 
1665  ptoenred  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  the  Irish  parliament 
to  enconnge  the  growth  of  flax  and  the  manufacture  of 
liBan.  In  addition  to  this  he  despatched  persons  to  the 
Ketheriands  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of 


manufacture,  and  He  orongnt  over  a  number  of  families 
from  Brabant  and  others  from  France  and  Jersey  whom  he 
settled  at  Carrick  and  at  Chapelizod  near  Dublin,  in  both 
which  places  he  established  flouriiihing  factories.  Follow- 
ing the  same  line  of  policy,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the 
English  parliament  inviting  foreign  workmen  to  settle -iu 
Ireland,  and  admitting  all  articles  made  of  flax  or  hemp 
into  England  duty  free,  'a  privilege  which,  according  tu 
the  report  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1774,  gave 
Ireland  an  advantage  over  foreign  nations  of  25  per  cent, 
lu  1698  the  Irish  parliament,  in  answer  to  the  representa- 
tions of  England,  promised  that  they  would  "heartily 
endeavour  to  establish  a  linen  and  hempen  mannfaetnre,* 
bnt  this  promise  was  at  first  only  fulfilled  by  levying 
prohibitory  duties  on  the  exports  of  woollens,  and  the  linen 
trade  in  1701  had  made  such  comparatively  small  pro- 
gress that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cloth  was  only 
£14,112,  and  of  the  exports  of  linen  thread  ^£39,106, 
18s.  4d.  In  1705  the  Irish  were,  however,  permitted 
to  export  their  white  and  brewa  linens  to  the  British 
colonies,  but  not  their  striped  and  dyed  linens,  which 
were  also  excluded  from  England  by  a  prohibitory 
duty  of  30  per  cent.  In  1710,  in  accordance  wi^ 
an  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  two  king- 
doms, a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  to  whom  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  granted  annueJly  for  the  promotion  of 
the  manufacture ;  but  the  jealousy  of  England  nevertheless 
interposed  to  check  the  manufacture  whenever  it  threatened 
to  interfere  with  her  own  trade,  and  by  an  Act  of  the  23d 
of  George  IL,  which  imposed  a  tax  on  Irish  sailcloth 
imported  into  England,  the  hempen  manufacture  was 
virtually  annihilated.  From  1700  to  1777  the  sum 
expended  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  promotion  of 
the  linen  traide,  according  to  tables  given  by  Arthur  Young, 
amounted  to  £847,604,  the  aimnal  average  amount  for 
the  fifteen  years  up  to  1772  being  £14,100.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  bounties  were  granted  for  the  import  of  flax- 
seed, which  during  seven  years  -up  to  1777  averaged 
£16,094  annually ;  and  a  special  parliamentary  bounty 
was  also  paid  annually,  wluch  in  1777  amounted  to 
£4000,  and  from  1700  to  that  date  to  £192,640.  At 
first  the  total  sum  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
trade  waa  very  small,  being  in  1700  only  £100,  and  in 
1703  £430  ;  but  the  grants  increased  rapidly  from  1716, 
and  altogether  between  1700  and  1777  they  amounted  to 
£1,296,660,  the  total  annual  average  grant  for  the  seven 
years  ending  1777  being  £33,640.  The  linen  manufacture 
of  England  waa,  however,  also  encouraged  by  bounties, 
which  according  to  the  statistics  of  M.  Cimi  Moreau 
amounted  in  1824  to  £73,392,  those  of  Ireland  amount- 
ing   only  to  £17,628.     Table  XXIV.,  compiled  fi«m 
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•tatistiefl  aopplied  by  Aitliar  Young  and  M.  Morean, 
shows  the  increase  o^  tlie  linen  manufacture  so  hf  as  this 
can  be  judged  from  a  cumparison  o(  the  exports  of  linen 
cloth  and  yarn  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  various  periods 
from  1710  to  1823.  Arthur  Dobbi  estimated  that  in 
1727  the  value  of  the  whole  Un^  manufacture,  including 
both  that  exported  and  that  uied  for  home  consumption, 
was  about  ;ei,000,000   sterling. 

The  Linen  Board  ceased  to  act  u  1830,  tlie  trade  having 
since  1825  been  in  a  very  depreued  condition  owing 
to  the  importation  of  English  and  Scotch  yams  made 
by  machinery,  which  undersold  the  home-made  artfcle.  A 
ftax-spinning  factory  had  indeed  been  erected  at  Cork  in 
1805,  bat  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  no  farther 
attempt  to  introduce  machinery  seems  to  have  been  mode 
nntil  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  Linen  Board,  when  an 
experiment  on  a  large  scale  was  made  on  the  Bann  near 
Bedfast,  from  wliich  period  may  be  dated  the  rise  of  the 
great  linen  trade  of  Ulster,  where,  with  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  hand  spinning  in  the  otiier  provinces, 
neftfly  the  whole  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  became 
concentrated.  Statistics  as  to  the  acreage  and  produce  of 
flax  will  be  found  nnder  "  Agriculture,"  iupra.  It  is  in 
the  province  of  Ulster  that  flax  is  chiefly  grown,  bnt 
the  soil  has  in  many  instances  been  much  deteriorated  by 
a  too  frequent  rotation  of  the  crop^  The  flax  of  Irish  pro- 
daction  in  1880  was  estimated  at  24,508  tons,  of  British 
production  at  1398,  while  the  foreign  imports  of  flax  into 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  94,812  tons.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  duties  on  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
deprive*  ns  of  the  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
modem  development  of  the  linen  industry.  It  wat  calcu- 
lated that  in  1855  tiie  total  exports  of  linen  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  was  106,000,000  yards, 
valued  at  jC4,400,000,  and  undoubtedly  since  that  period 
it  has  more  than  doubled.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Flax  Supply  Association  of  Belfast  for  1876,  it  «aa  esti- 
mated that  in  1875  the  consumption  of  fibre  in  all  the  mills 
of  Ireland  was  about  46,897  tons,  or  about  on6-seventh  of 
that  consumed  by  all  the  flax  milb  in  existence..  It  was 
also  estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of  yams  produced 
per  annum  was  21,373,700  bundles,  of  which  10,479,040 
were  supposed  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth  by  power- 
looms,  and  5,850,000  by  hand-looms,  in  addition  to  which 
about  2,000,000  bundles  were  supposed  to  be  imported 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  leaving  for  export 
7,044,660  bundles, — fully  two-thirds  of  the  production  and 
imports  into  Ireland  of  yam  being  converted  into  linen 
fabrics  in  Ireland.  According  to  the  feport  made  to  parlia- 
ment in  1837,  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  flax 
factories  of  IreUnd  was  7810,  and  according  to  the  returns 
relating  to  factories  for  1839  the  number  of  mills  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  was  40,  employing  32  steam  engines 
with  a  horsfr-power  of  928,  and  37  water-wheels  with  a 


horse-power  of  1052,  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed being  9017.  -Table  XZV,  gives  returns  at  various 
periods  from  1850l  In  the  report  of  the  Flax  Supply 
Association  for  1861  the  number  of  spindles  is  estimated 
in  1881  at  927,296  and  of  power-looms  at  21,177. 

In  188D  there  were  1182  scutching  mdlls,  a  decrease  of 
317  as  compared  with  1671.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  jnte  and  hemp  factories  is  over  1000. 

Cotton  Manu/aeture. — The    eoltoit    mannfactDra    was 
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introduced  rato  Ireland  in  1777,  and  a  mill  for  apimiing 
twist  with  water-power  was  erected  in  1784>  Under  the 
protection  of  high  import  duties  and  bounties  the  mann- 
facture  increased  with  such  rapidity  that  in  1800  it  gave 
employment  to  13,500  workers,  chiefly  in  the  neigh^nr- 
hood  of  Belfast.  At  the  Union  it  was  arranged  that  the 
duties,  which  then  stood  at  68  per  cent  ad  valorem,  should 
remun  unchanged  for  eight  years,  when  they  vrere 
gradually  lowered  by  eight  annual  reductions,  until  in  1816 
they  stood  at  8  per  cent.,  and  were  shortly  afterwards 
abolished.  According  to  the  statistics  given  by  11.  C^sar 
Morean,  the  manufacture  between  1604  and  1820  had  more 
than  doubled,  the  cotton,  cotton  yam,  and  twist  imported 
into  Ireland  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1804  amonnting 
to  2,244,582  0),  whereas  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1820 
it  was  4,787,071  lb.  The  valne  of  cotton  goods  exported 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  rose  from  £708  in  1814  to 
£347,606  in  1823,  and  between  1814  and  1826  the  value 
of  those  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  world  rose  from 
£37,569  to  £201,196.  According  to  a  statement  made 
to  the  House  of  Cominons  in  1817,  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  manufacture  was  12,091;  and  in  1822 
they  had  increased  to  17,756.  It  is  evident  that  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  had  prejudicial  effects  on  this 
industry  as  well  as  on  the  linen  trade,  for,  according  to 
the  returns  relating  to  factories  for  1839,  the  number  of 
cotton  mills  is  given  as  24,  employing  19  steam  engine^  with 
a  horse-power  Of  617,  and  22  watei^wheels  wi£  a  horse- 
power of  572,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  being  only 
4622.  The  manufacture  of  course  suffered  greatly  dming 
the  famine  of  1846,  and  in  1860  the  number  of  factories 
was  only  11,  employing  2937  persons.  Jn  18C1  the  number 
had  declined  to  9,  employing  2734  persons,  and,  although 
in  1870  it  had  risen  to  14,  employing  4157  persons,  the 
check  experienced  during  the  American  war  has  never 
been  surmounted,  the  number  of  factories  in  1874  being 
oidy  8,  employing  3075  persons,  and  in  1879  declining  to 
6,  employing  1620  persons. 

For  some  time  a  large  manufacture  of  lace 'and  sewed 
muslin  has  been  carried  on  in  Ulster  and  some  parts  of 
Munster  and  Connaught — the  sewed  muslin  trade  being 
mnch  the  more  extensive  of  the  twa  More  than  300,000 
persons,  chiefly  female^,  are  employed  in  it,  many  of  them 
being  girls  in  the  convent  schpols.  Of  late  the  trade  has, 
however,  been  declining. 

Silk  Manufactvre. — This  was  introduced  into  Ireland 
about  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by  French  Huguenots, 
who  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  settled 
in  Dublin,  where  great  perfection  was  attained  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool  called  tabinet  or 
Irish  poplin.  According'to  Lord  Sheffield,  who  wrote  in 
1785,  1600  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
M.  Morean  gives  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  into 
Ireland  in  1803  as  27,384  0),  and  that  of  thrown  silk  aa 
69,441  9),  while  in  1823  the  quantities  were  27,869  and 
21,195  respectively.  He  also  inferred  that  in  1823  b»- 
tween  3000  and  4000  penons  were  employed  in  the  mann- 
facture.  In  1825  a  company  was  formed  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  raw 
material  byj'earing  the  silk-worm,  but  after  considerabls 
expense  had  been  incurred  the  scheme  was  abandoned  oa 
impracticabla  With  the  abolition  of  the  protective  duties 
in  1826  the  manufacture  gradually  declined.    In  1874  the . 
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onrnVer  of  factories  wu  only  2,  employing  400  penoni,  and 
in  1879  it  vas  represented  by  I  faetorr.  which  employed 
153  penoni. 

MuctUatuom  juanv/aeturet. — There  ia  1  hosiery  factory 
emplojisg  119  parsons,  and  2  hair  factories  employing  38 
[lenoiu.  There  is  a  cansidciable  paper  mannfacture,  which 
lines  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties  in  18G0  has  been  in- 
ereaaingi  For  most  other  articles  in  common  nse,  such  as 
glass,  hardware,  soap,  candles,  and  many  clothing  materials, 
Irelaiid  is  nearly  altogether  dependent  on  England. 

Dulillation. — For  sevenil  centuries. Ireland  has  rivalled 
Scotland  in  the  mannfacture  of  whisky,  the  spirit  of  each 
eoantry  having  its  own  special  exeelleacea  Camden 
states  thit  in  Ireland  nsquebagh  was  much  used  to  stop 
the  flaxes  and  catarrhs  caused  by  the  excessive  moisture 
of  the  dimate,  and  that  the  Irish  spirit  was  much  "  less 
heatiog  and  more  drying"  than  that  of  England.  An 
exdso  daty  was  first  imposed  on  the  manufacture  in  1661, 
the  rate  diarged  being  4d.  per  galloa  This  was  raised 
in  1715  to  7d.,  and  in  1717  to  8d.  In  1719,  when  a 
sew  method  of  reckoning  by  the  stse  and  number  of  sttUs 
TO  introduced,  the  revenue  realUed  was  ;C6785,  9s.  4d. 
In  1791  the  amount  produced  by  a  rate  of  la  2d.  was 
X30t,618.  Varioos  alterations  were  subsequently  mode 
in  the  methods  of  reckonings  and  a  system  of  survey 
wu  also  combined  with  the  old  method,  but  the  few 
espittlists  who  judged  it  advantageous  to  engage  in 
the  trade  succeeded  in  baffling  all  the  efforts  of  the 
GoTsmment  to  stop  the  issue  of  spirits  which  had  not 
[laid  daty.  The  amount  of  spirits  produced  by  distillation 
(vowtdly  illicit  vastly  exceeded  that  produced  by  the 
liensed  distilleries.  According  to  Wakefield,  stills  were 
ertcted  even  in  the  kitchens  of  baronets  and  in  the  stables 
of  clergyman.  More  commonly  they  were  placed  in  retired 
districts  on  louse  stones,  so  as  to  be  easily  removable  on  the 
appnach  of  the  revenue  officers.  In  1 685  the  number  of 
•tills  seized  was  2974,  of  heads  2666,  and  of  worms  2378. 
The  duty  was  gradually  raised  till  it  stood  at  4s.,  and,  after 
heing  reduced  in  1811  to  2s.  6d.,  it  was  raised  in  1814 
te  Sa  6d.'  This  addition  to  the  duties  added  very  little 
t»  the  nrenne,  while  of  course  it  greatly  inereaMd  the 
tnptations  to  illicit  mannfacture.  According  to  M. 
Korean,  it  was  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  (n 
1823  the  amount  produced  by  the  licensed  and  unlicensed 
•tills  was  not  less  than  10,000,000  gallons,  whUe  the 
amoant  brought  to  charge  in  the  same  year  was  only 
2,950,647.  For  the  six  years  ending  1818  the  number  of 
•tills  seized  was  7233.  of  heads  5291,  and  of  worms  6109, 
snd  for  the  six  years  ending  1826  the  nnmbers  were 
13,017,  9475,  and  SOU  respectively,  the  number  of  pro- 
•eeations  being  nearly  18,000.  Since  that  period  illicit 
diitillatton  has  been  largely  practised  up  till  the  present 
tisie^  the  number  of  cases  in  1880  being  685.  Table 
XXYI  gives  the  amoant  of  Irish  spirits  bronght  to 
charge  in  various  ^ais  from  1821. 

Brarerie*. — There  are  breweries  in  most  of  the  large 
towns  of  Ireland,  and  Dublin  is  celebrated  for  its  porter. 
Is  1880  the  number  of  Common  breweries  was  53,  and  of 
licensed  victuallers  16,686,  the  malt  consumed  by  the 
former  being  3,965,887  and  I7  the  hitter  1864  bushels. 

fiikeria. — An  account  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  will  be 
fonod  under  the  headings  FiSHXBiva,  vol  ix.  p.  262  iq., 
snd  Sai.iiox  FisHBBUSb    The  salmon  fisheries  employ 


between  11,000  and  12,000  persona.  The  deep  sea  and 
coast  fisheries  now  employ  only  abont  6000  boats  and 
20,000  persons,  whereas  the  numbers  in  1860  were  13,483 
and  55,630  respectively.  A  reproductive  loan  fund  for 
fishery  purposes  was  constituted  by  the  12th  section  of  the 
Act  37  A  38  Vict.  c.  86,  end  the  loans  advanced  up  to  31st 
December  1880  amounted  to  £31,079,  of  which  .£20,675 
has  been  repaid.  The  average  annual  orodnce  of  the 
oyster  iisheries  is  about  £50,000. 

Commtree  and  Shipping. — So  far  as  natural  advantages 
for  commerce  and  shipping  are  concerned,  Ireland  is 
scarcely  rivalled  by  any  other  country.  Her  coast  is  not 
only  surrounded  by  safe  anchorages,  but  the  land  is  so 
deeply  indented  by  bays  and  inlets,  and  so  intersected  by 
a  network  of  internal  navigation,  that  no  part  is  more  than 
24  miles  from  water  communication  with  the  sea.  In 
regard  also  to  situation,  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
fix  on  a  country  whose  circumstances  are  more  favourable. 
Lying  contiguous  to  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  at 
some  points  almost  touching  it,  she  is  nearer  than  that 
country  to  the  West  Indies,  the  continent  of  America,  the 
west  coasts  of  France,  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterraneaa  There  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  Ireland  was  prepared  to  make  use 
of  .these  advantages,  and  that  only  impolitic  trade  restric- 
tions have  prevented  her  from  developing  a  commerce  * 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  vied  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  but  from  wliich  Great  Britain  would  have  gained 
more  than  she  was  in  dread  of  loeing.  These  restrictions, 
however,  impoeed  when  the  great  manufacturing  industries 
of  modem  times  were  in  their  early  infancy,  not  only  snatched 
from  her  the  possibility  of  commercial  'greo^ness,  but,  operat- 
ing along  with  other  legislation,  doomed  her  to  agricultural 
stagnation  and  centuries  of  poverty  and  distress ;  so  that 
in  fact  contiguity  to  Great  Britain  has  proved  to  be  to 
her  a  bane  rather  than  a  blessing,  and  America  instead  of 
affording  her  the  means  of  enrichment,  has  only  supplied 
her  with  an  asylum  for  her  poverty-stricken  sons. 

From  allusions  in  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  the  northern  sagas, 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  other  old  vrritings,  it  would 
appear  that  Ireland  early  in  the  present  era  had  consider- 
able commercial  intercourse  with  various  parts  of  Xnrope. 
At' the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  the  mirchants 
of  Dublin  having  fled  from  the  city,  it  was  given  by  Henry 
IL  to  merchants  from  Bristol,  to  whom  free  trade  wiUt 
other  portions  of  the  kingdom  was  granted,  ae  well  as  other 
commercial  advantagea.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards, 
Irish  ships  were  freqnentiy  employed  in  supplying  the 
English  armies  with  provisions,  and  in  the  Staple  Act  of 
Edward  IIL  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda  are 
mentioned  as  among  the  towns  where  staple  goods  could  he 
purchased  by  foreign  merchants.  The  trade  of  these  and 
other  towns  had  increased  in  the  16th  century  with  con- 
siderable rapidity,  and  Sir  John  Davies,  writing  in  1612, 
speaks  in  commendation  of  the  encouragement  tiien  given 
by  the  Government  to  the  commerce  of  the  maritime  towns 
and  citiesL.  The  first  restriction  0!i  the  trade  of  Ireland 
was  an  Act  pcused  in  1637  imposing  duties  on  the  chief 
commodities  to  foreign  nationa  not  in  league  with 
England.  Though  induded  in  tlie  Navigation  Act  of 
1660,  she  was,  however,  left  out  in  that  of  1663,  anS  in 
the  same  year  was. prohibited  from  exporting  her  cattle 
to  England  in  any  month  previous  to  July.     Gerard 
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Boate,  writing  in  1652,  gives  a  description  of  tlie  rarions 
havens  of  Ireland.  Sir  WQliam  Pettj  estimated  that 
between  1657  and  1672  her  foreign  trade  had  doubled. 
and  that  before  the  statute  of  1 663  "  three-fourths  of  the 
Ireland  foreign  trade  was  with  England,  bat  now  not 
one-fourth  part  of  the  same."  Tlie  value  of  exports  he 
computes  at  £500,000  per  annum.  Abont  .the  time 
he  was  writing,  the  inhibition  against  exports  to  Great 
Britain  was  extended  to  include  both  dead  meat  and 
also  batter  and  cheese.  A  tr&de  was,  however,  carried 
on  at  this  time  with  France,  Spain,  and  Ital^,  not  only 
in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  but  in  salmon  and 
herrings  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  manufacture ;  but 
Arthur  Dobfas  was  of  opinion  that  from  the  Restora- 
tion until  1688  the  exports  of  Ireland '  never  exceeded 
X600,000  per  annum.  In  1681  the  exports  amounted  to 
£582,8U,  and  the  imports  to  X433,040.  On  account  of 
previous  wars  the  exports  in  1696  amounted  to  only 
X296,593,  the  imports  exceeding  them  by  £95,932  ;  but 
owing  chiefly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  trade  they 
had  risen  in  1698  to  £996,306,  the  imports  amounting 
to  £576,863.  Upon  the  prohibition  of  the  exports  of 
woollen  manufactures  to  foreign  countries,  a  rapid  fall 
took  place  in  the  exports,  which,  although  the  value  of 
tiiose  to  Great  Britain  remained  much  the  same,  did  not 
reach  to  the  amount  of  1698  nntil  1714,  the  recovery  being 
due  in  part  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
the  vijue  of  whose  exports  rose  between  1700  and  1714 
from  £U,112  to  ;^313,S29.  Table  XXVII,  compiled 
from  statistics  given  by  Newenham,  Arthur  Yonng,  and 
M.  Cisar  Moreau,  gives  the  annual  value  for  1698,  and 
the  average  annual  valne  for  various  periods  from  1701 
to  1823  of  Irish  exports  and  imports  from. and  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  from  and  to  Great  Britain. 

A  better  idea  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  country 
wonld  have  been  obtained  if  space  had  been  available  for 
tables  of  the  different  articles  of  export  and  import,  for, 
besides  giving  more  detailed  information,  it  would  have 
afforded  a  more  accurate  basis  for  an  estimate,  since 
Table  ZXVIL  is  so  far  vitiated  by  being  given  in 
Irish  cutrency,  which  was  altered  at  various  periods,  and 
by  tha.  fact  tiiat  the   method   of  rating  at   the   castom 

T.4IU  JOXlt—Avtrafft  Annual  Valm  {in  Irttk  Ovrrtney)  of 
IbjxirU  and  Imports,  lg98-183t. 
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Louse  has  also  varied.  On  the  latter  account  it  was 
reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1811  that  tho 
augmentation  of  trade  during  the  18th  century  appeared 
from  such  valuations  to  be  greater  than  it  really  was.  The 
increase  has,  however,  been  considerable,  for  we  find  that 
between  1710  and  1777  the  quantity  of  linen  exported  had 
risen  from  1,688,574  to  19,714,638  yards,  while  the  exi>ort 
of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  had  beeu  nearly  qnadmpled, 
and  there  was  also  a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  live 
cattle,  and  of  beef,  butter,  and  pork.  The  table  shows  a 
large  increase,  especially  in  the  value  of  exports,  after 
the  peace  in  1748,  and,  while  there  is  a  diminntion 
shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  Acts  granting  free  trade, 
there  is  a  rapid  revival  after  tliat  period ;  and  tliefe  are 
also  very  evident  signs  of  the  pmperity  Ireland  was 
experiencing  during  the  wars  with  France.  Since  the 
cessation  of  the  shipping  duties  on  the  cross  channel 
trade  in  1826,  there  are  no  data  for  obtaining  accurate 
details  regarding  the  trade  with  Great  Britain ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  Board  of  Trade  has  ceased  since 
1870  to  give  returns  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  for 
each  of  tiie  separata  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Returns  sre  given,  however,  for  the  principal 
ports  of  each  kingdom.  Table  XXYIII.  gives  the  value  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  Ireland  at  varions  periods 
down  to  1870,  and  of  its  principal  ports  for  1876  and  1879. 

Another  means  of  estimating  the  commercial  progress  of 
Ireland  during  this  period  is  supplied  by  the  returns  of 
shipping.  Prior  in  his  ObtervatioH*  on  tha  Trade  <ff  IrdanH 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  Ireland  from  1721  to  1727,  according  to 
which  the  number  of  ships  in  the  former  year  was  3499 
with  a  burthen  of  168,422  tons,  while  Arthur  Dobba  gives 
their  number  for  the  same  year  as  S334  with  a  tonnage  of 
168,414,  and  their  nnmber  in  1714  as  3081  with  a  ton- 
nage of  161,116.  The  tonnage  of  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  ports  of  Ireland  in  1727  is  given  by  Prior  as  40,469, 
the  total  number  of  ships  trading  with  Ireland  being  3494, 
with  a  tonnage  of  173,193.  According  to  the  statistics  of 
H,  Moreau  the  number  of  Irish  ships  in  1788  was  1016, 
the  tonnage  being  60,776,  or  a  third  more  than  in  1727  ; 
and  in  1826  they  had  increased  to  1391,  with  a  tonnage 
of  90,768.  Table  XXIX.  gives  the  number  and  tonnnge 
of  vessels  registered  in  tlie  ports  of  Ireland  in  I84U, 
1860,  1860,  1870,  and  1880. 

According  to  tlie  statistics  of  H.  Horean,  the  nnmbei 
of  ships  that  entered  the  ports  of  Ireland  in  1795  was 
7086,  with  a  tonnage  of  630,506,  and  in  1801  they  had 
increased  to  7690,  with  a  tonnage  of  711,242.  Retoma 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Ireland  have  since  the 
Union  been  annually  presented  to  parliament.  Table 
XXX  gives  the  number  of  British  and  Irish  and  foreign 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  that 
entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Ireland  at  varions 
periods  from  1802  ;  Table  XXXL  tlie  lAmber  of  ships  that 
entered  and  cleared  coastways  in  varions  years  during  the 
some  period;  and  Table  XXXIL  the  number  of  ships 
engaged  in  intercontse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
that  entered  and  cleared  British  and  Irish  ports  at  vationa 
periods  from  1835,  the  figures  in  this  table  of  course  repre- 
senting about  double  the  nnmber  of  ships  actually  engaged 
in  the  trader 
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Dstaik  u  to  the  several  arlides  of  foreign  trade  will  be 
found  in  the  Board  of  Trade  retumi  of  the  principal 
ports ;  bat  without  information  ae  to  the  trade  with  Great 
Britain  it  ii  impoaaible  to  qetimate  their  significancei  The 
reConu  of  the  foreign  trade  are  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch 
u  they  show  a  great  excess  of  imports  urer  exports.  Tlie 
principal  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  )s  in  linen, 
ipitits,  and  malt  liquors ;  while  the  imports  embrace  large 
qoantitiea  of  wheat,  wbeaten  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  oat> 
meaL  On  the  other  hand  the  country  is  dependent  chiefly 
on  Qreat  Britain  and  foreign  eoontriea  for  its  mannfao- 
tared  goods.  Much  of  its  trade  is,  however,  -an  indication 
ratlier  of  poverty  than  pr6sperity,  for  it  is  the  absence  of 
luanufactarea  that  causes  such  Urge  imports  of  textile 
(ibrics,  and  the  large  export*  of  cattle,  dead  meat,  and 
batter,  which  would  otherwise  be  consumed  by  her  town 
population,  while  at  the  same  time  the  large  imports  of 
com  and  wheat  into  a  country  chiefly  rural  are  nn- 
donbtedly  duo  to  wrong  or  insufficiently  advanced  methods 
ofagrieolture. 

Supbuildmff. — About  nue-tentJis  of  the  total  shipping 
of  Inah  constjnction  is  built  in  Belfast,  and  the  whole 
tmoiint  ia  very  smaU.  ^ext  to  Belfast  come  Dnndalk, 
Dublin,  Cork,  Drogheda,  and  Oalway, — aadi  in  the  order 
named.  The  number  of  vessel^  built  in  Ireland  in  1860 
»aa  25  of  1929  tons  burthen ;  in  1860,  42  of  11,582  tons ; 
in  1875,  16  sailing  vessels  of  18,665  tons,  and  5  steam 
TMsela  of.  3613  tons.  In  1880  they  numbered  respeet- 
irely  3  of  1873  tons,  and  10  witii  7131  tons  burthen. 

Brniuu  and  SxpmiUlun. — ^Until  the  time  of  Henry  Till,  the 
En^jliih  mle  in  Ireland  was  oaly  nominal,  except  within  a  vaiy 
null  di<trict ;  and.  while  statistiea  as  to  tiie  reTenoe  would  thnf 
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\m  of  little  advanta^  for  eomnatiaoB  with  later  times,  they  are  not 
obtainable,  except  in  a  very  fragmentary  manner.  Beury  VIII. 
levied  a  abniidy  of  13a.  ii.  on  every  ploughland ;  and,  bnidea 
reviving  the  tax  upon  abaentaea  firat  enacted  bj  Kicliard  II.,  he 
alao  obtained  a  eonaiderable  anm  from  the  auppreaaion  of  aeveral  of 
the  monaateriea.  Daring  the'  int  fifteen  yeura  of  the  reign  <d 
Eliabeth  the  expenaea'  of  Iriland,  a|i  account  chiefly  of  the  iran, 
amounted,  acoording  to  Sir  Jamea  Ware,  to  £4S0,77>,  la.  8d., 
while  the  revenue  la  eetimated  by  aome  vriten  at  4:8000  per 
annum  and  by  others  at  only  £8000.  In  the  reign  of  Jamea  I. 
the  cuatoma  gradually  incieaaed  from  £60  to  £9700  ;  but,  although 
he  obtained  nam  wardihipa  and  other  feudal  rishta  about  £10,(w0 
par  annum,  and  a  conaideraUe  anm  alao  accrued  from  tlie  planta- 
tion of  Ulatar,  the  revenue  ia  aoppoaed  to  have  fallen  aliort  of  the 
expenditure  by  about  £18,000  per  annum,  the  coat  of  maintaining 
the  troopa  in  Ireland  amounting  alone  to  about  £60,000.  During 
the  reign  of  Charlea  L  the  proeeeda  of  the  enatoma  were  nearly 
quadrupled,  but  it  waa  found  necaaaary  to  raise  £120,000  by  yearly 
anbaidiea  of  £40,000.  According  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  Cromwell  to  inquire  into  the  financial  condition  of 
Ireland,  the  revenue  in  1864  waa  £197,304  and  the  ezpenditora 
£830,814,  9a.  8d.  At  the  Beatoiation  the  Irish  parliament 
granted  an  heredita^  revenne  to  the  king,  an  ezdaa  for  the  main. 
tenanca  of  the  army,  a  anbddy  of  tonnage  and  ponndag*  for  the 
navy,  endataxon  nesrthsinuanof  fendUbnrdena.  "Additioiial 
dutiaii"  wei*  granted  ahortly  after  the  Bavolntion.  "  Appropriate 
dutiea  "  wen  impoaed  at  diffeivnt  peiioda ;  atamp  dntiea  wars  first 
granted  in  1773,  and  the  poat-ofSee  firat  became  a  aonros  of  ravanna 
in  1783.  In  1708  the  hcnditaiy  rsvenne  with  additional  dntiat 
pixxluoed  £394,824,  lla  8d.,  and  for  the  two  yeara  ending  in  1728 
the  amount  waa  £889,861,  4a  llld.  Betnnia  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  were  firat  prnented  to  the  Iiiah  parliament  in  1780. 
Table  XXXIII.,  compiled  from  the  atatiatioa  of  U.  Korean,  gives 
the  annual  average  amount  iq  Iriah  onirency  of  net  and  gmsa  pn>- 
dnce  of  the  revenue  during  every  ten  years  np  to  1789,  the  auonnt 
for  1790,  and  the  aannd  avenge  for  the  ten  yean  1792-1801. 
Table  XXXIT.,  complied  from  apeeial  and  other  retumapnaentedte 
the  Houaa  of  Commona,  givea  the  net  produce  of  the  excise  and 
cuatoma  at  intervala  from  1720,  and  of  tne  other  branchea  of  ordi- 
nary nvenne  at  intervala  from  the  time  when  they  were  firat 
imposed.  A  apeeial  return  in  Aoanmii  and  Paptn,  18i68-89,  ^vea 
in  Biitiah  currency  the  annual  net  public  income  and  expenditure 
of  Inland  from  the  fievolution  to  the  Union,  and  Table  XXZV., 
oompiled  from  thia  ntnm,  givea  ita  amount  at  vaiiona  intervals 
between  theas  perioda.  Table  XXXTI.,  compiled  from  certain 
apeeial  ntuma  preaented  to  the  Houae  of  Commona  at  different 
perioda,  nvea  the  net  annual  income  and  expenditun  at  certain 
utervaia  from  the  Union  up  to  1888. 

ReWma  of  the  prodnea  n  the  revenue  wen  annnally  preaented 
to  parliament  up  to  1870^  and,  idthongh  they  have  been  oiamntinned 
ainos  that  period,  a  apeeial  Rtom  lirom  1871  to  1876  waa  preaented 
in  1878,  and  apeeial  retnma  wen  alao  preaentad  in  1878  and  1879, 
the  latter  Intnma,  however,  not  in'lnding  the  prodnea  of  the 
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incoma  uz  from  tlia  income  of  offlcUli,'  Accoiding  to  theaa 
retanu  the  net  prodnco  of  th«  rarenno  wu  in  1870  £7,287,127,  in 
1871  (not  including  tbmt  of  the  votA-oOm)  £7,281,898,  16c  4d., 
in  1875  £7,>70,050,  ISi.  7d.,  and  in  137»  £6,61S,4S6.  Tlio 
nTtan*  of  EiigUnd  in  1879  amounted  to  £S4,4S6,718,  lad  of 
Bcotluid  to  £7,719,600. 

Ko  aepanta  poet-offico  tetnnu  hare  been  pnbliibed  since  1870. 
In  18C0  the  groee  produce  of  the  aale  of  crown  land*  amounted  to 
£]6,S37,  and  the  annual  income  of  land  Terenna  to  £48,868  ;  in 
1870  tlie7  vere  reepecttTcly  £1283  and  £46,000,  lad  in  1880 
£3508  and  £41,689.  The  items  of  the  expeoditnn  of  the  ex- 
chequer of  Ireland  for  1868  (the  Iiet  year  for  whieK  tetania  are 
given)  are — interest  of  public  fkinded  debt  |M]rable  bi  Ireland, 
£1,188,654 ;  other  payments  in  connexion  inth  the  consolidated 
fund  services,  £278,016;  army,  £3,680,000;  miacdlaoeons  civil 
services,  £1,694,625.  Since  1817  the  pnblio  debt  of  Ireland  on 
account  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Britiah  and  Irish  ■exchequer  has 
ceased  to  form  a  separata  item  in  the  national  account.  Table 
XXXVIL  shows  its  procmss  from  1718  till  that  period. 

BanJntig. — A  notice  of  the  tianks  of  Irelsnd  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Bahkiko,  voL  ill  n.  8S8.  The  deposits  in  joint-stock 
banks  amounted  in  1840  to  £6,587,861,  in  1860  to  £8,288,838,  in 
1880  to  £16,809,237,  in  1870  to  £24,388,i78,  and  in  1880  to 
£29,350,000.  The  deposits  in  trustees'  savings  banks  in  1848 
amounted  to  £2,866,827,  bat  in  1860  bad  declined  to  £1,291,798  ; 
in  1880  the  amount  waa  £2,148,282,  in  1870  £2,054,907,  and  in 
1880  £2,100,186.  The  depoaiU  in  post-offloa  savings  banks  in 
1882,  the  year  in  which  they  were  foanded,  wen  £78,898,  in 
1870  £688,185,  and  in  1880  £1,220,000.  The  amount  of  Oovem- 
ment  and  India  stock  held  in  Ireland  amounted  in  1870  to 
£38,649,000,  and  in  1880  to  £83,118,000. 

JfatimuU  Wtatth.  —From  a  vsrie^  of  drenmstances  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  approiimata  eatiinate  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland ;  and  there 
is  no  proper  baaia  for  a  oompariaon  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom — among  other  reasons  from  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland  is  derived  fhim  sgriculture. 
The  Tenement  Valuation  Act,  passed  in  1848  and  amended  in  1852, 

Tablb  ZZXIII.— .^nroje  AnnvalProdua  <if  Sevmiut,  17SO-1801. 
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according  to  which  the  property  of  Ireland  is  rated  for  parpoaea  of 
local  and  imperial  taxation,  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  been 
applied  in  different  parts  of  the  country  at  diflinent  periocS,  and 
in  the  southern  and  weatem  counties  at  a  time  when  the  value  of 
property  on  account  of  tl^e  famine  had  very  moch  deterionted. 
No  provision  except  of  an  optional  kind  oas  been  made  for  a 
revaluation  of  property  other  than  bnildings  and  similar  sxtemal 
additions  to  the  value  of  tha  aoiL  It  is  probsble  therafcre  that 
the  present  valuation,  which  is  a  little  short  of  £14,000,000,  is 
deficient  by  about  £5,000,000.  The  case  of  Ireland  is  also  excep- 
tional from  the  large  amount  of  wealth  that  immediately  after  it  is 
produced  is  removed  to  be  spent  elsewhere,  and  of  csuital  invested 
in  Irish  undertakings  which  is  held  by  persons  Who  do  not  reside 
in  Ireland.  The  value  of  tha  agiiciiltniiil  produce  and  stock,  tha 
chief  item  of  the  wealth,  is  of  coarse  variable,  and  the  rise  in  valna 
is  due  solely  to  increase  of  price  and  to  increase  in  the  number  of 
live  stock,  which  of  course  represents  the  produce  of  mors  than  one 
year.  It  is  also  a  fallacious  method  of  calcnlsting  its  value  to  add 
that  of  produce  and  live  stock  t(»ether,  ea  a  great  part  of  tha 
prodnce  u  employed  in  feeding  the  uve  stock.  In  Ireland  a  eon- 
sideiable  amount  of  money  is  probably  hoarded  privately,  and  tha 
increase  of  depoeits  in  bauks  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  altogether 
a  symptom  of  prosperity,  ss  the  money  thus  deposited  might  in 
most  cases  be  more  sdvantageonsly  employed  oj  ths  farmer  in 
improving  his  land.  On  the  other  hand,  ainoe  the  ]iassing  of  the 
Lund  Act  of  1870,  indebtedness  has  Is^ly  increaaed  among  the 
fannsrs.  A  method  of  estimating  the  capital  of  Ireland  has  baaa 
employed  by  Dr  Hancock  Itom  the  amonnt  of  capital  passing 
annually  under  probate  of  wills  and  lattara  of  administration,  ealcn- 
Uting  tUs  capital  aa  2-88  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Table  XXXTIIL, 
farmed  according  to  this  method,  shows  the  annnal  average 
amount  of  capitw  fVom  1826  at  various  periods  of  five  yean,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  poasessed  by  each  head  of  the  popnUtioB, 
this  being  reckoned  according  to  the  year  most  nearly  eorrssponding 
with  those  for  which  tha  Kttngt  is  given. 

Bailtoayi. — The  rail«-ay  from  Dublin  to  Kingston,  which  was 
opened  in  the  end  of  1834,  was  the  first  and  for  severs!  yean  ths 
only  nilway  in  Ireland.  The  jirogre*  of  the  railway  systam 
from  that  period  is  shown  in  Table  jUCXIX.  For  a  compariaoa 
with  England  and  Scotland  see  £iiaijun>,  vol  viiL  pt  2S7  ;  it  will 
be  obaarred  that  the  proportion  of  tnBo  in  relation  to  popola- 
tion  is  very  much  smaller  in  Ireland. 

rUal  SUUiitie$.— In  tha  Tratuaclieiu  i;/ tkt  JImpa  IrM  jleadtmg 
for  1886,  part  UL,  will  be  found  an  account  by  W.  H.  Hardinga  of 
a  copy  which  he  accidentally  diacoveied  of  a  mannseript  oenaoa 
survey  of  Irelsnd  arranged  in  counties,  baronies,  psristaea,  aat 
townlsnd%  and  in  dtiaa,  pariahaa,  and  strests,  and  belongiiig  in 
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lU  ivobtbility  to  tb*  yew  Itit.  Th«  popnlition  of  Leiiutar  ii 
then  ginn  u  IS6,53i,  of  Ubttr  u  103,923,  of  Hniutar  u  153,182, 
of  Coniuagkt  M  87,352,  makinj  a  total  for  IreUnd  of  £00,091. 
11ii>  it  the  obIt  eeiuni  ratam  mad*  br  OoTomment  prarioni  to 
1821.  Table  XL  give*  the  ditTennt  parliaiaeatuy  ntntni  and  alio 
Tariona  aatinwtei  or  ntunu  for  pienoaa  yean,  to  aome  extent 
nliible,  bat  «ther  infenntial  or  made  in  anch  a  manner  aa  to 
nadtr  a  rnj  near  approach  to  accnracjr  impoacible.  The  Oorera- 
mtiit  retnnia  are  alao  deficient  in  accuracy  nntil  1841,  but  tram  the 
ubla  a  furly  comet  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  growth  of  tb« 
population  np  to  1841,  while  it  afford*  a  verr  accniata  repreaanta- 
tion  of  ita  decline  from  that  period.  Table  XLI.  axhibita  tbe 
papulation  of  each  prorinee  for  tbe  yeara.  in  which  Goremment 
ntanis  hare  ban  made ;  and  Tahle  XLII.  ahowa  th*  nnmbcr  of 
caclrtn  from  1841. 

Tb*  great  inereaie  o(  popniatioa  which  began  towaida  th*  eloae 
eflastcentnry,  and  contiunad  during  th*  lirat  forty  yean  of  the 
pioent  one,  wai  doe  In  rariona  degreaa  to  improTemanta  in  the 
political  condition  of  the  oonntry,  to  the  creation  of  I*a**holda 
after  the  abolition  of  the  forty  abilling*  franehia*,  and  to  the 
preepeiity  canted  by  the  prodnctinnea*  of  the  potato  and  the  high 
prices  of  produce  during  the  war  with  France.  The  deereaa*  fW>m 
tbat  period  began  at  firat  with  great  rapidity  owing  to  the  pnaanra 
tf  funine,  and  haa  been  continnona  np  to  the  preaent  time,  ehielly 
oeiag  to  the  creation  of  large  peatnrage  fannt,  TaUe  ZLIII.  cirea 
tberstaotincmaeordecreaaeper  cent,  in  the  Tariona  daeada*  bom 
1821  to  ItSl.  Table  XLIY.  gire*  th*  proportion  of  popolation  to 
the  iqoare  mila  for  each  conn^  from  1841. 

The  Sgurea  for  1841  indicate  a  dennty  of  popolation  which  ia 
mptnllclad,  eonndering  that  it  ia  ao  laigaly  mraL  Table  XLT. 
pnathe  nombera  of  the  raral  and  nrban  population,  including 
till  military,  for  1841,  18S1,  I8<1,  and  1871.  The  ooUaotiTe 
popolation  in  the  parliamentaiy  borongba  wa*  S04,7OS  in  1841, 
878,480  in  1851,  788,888  in  1881,  858,788  in  1871,  and  892,505 
ii  lUl.  The  incmae  of  the  nrban  popnlation  between  1841  and 
18S1,  while  there  waa  a  large  decreaaa  in  the  popnlation  generally, 
ni  iBparently  owing  to  a  temporarpr  inflnx  of  tqe  rural  populatioa 
ioto  tna  towua,  a*  ia  1861  a  large  duninutioB  had  taken  place,  the 
iacnaaa  of  maanfaetarea,  howoTer,  cauaing  the  lea*  to  D*  nearly 
Kcoreitd  in  1871.  Szeluding  th*  Dublin  aobmban  towaahip*  « 
KaOoiac*  (S4,S45)  and  Pembroke  (23,184),  there  were  only  aiz 
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towns  wboao  population  ia  IS81  wu  over  20,000 ;  TaU«  XLTL 
nrea  their  population  in  the  oenana  year*  Ikom  1841  to  1881. 
The  moat  noticeable  featnree  of  the  table  are  the  rapid  riae  of  Bel- 
faat  owing  to  its  prasparou*  linen  trade ;  the  ateady  progreat  <A 
Londonderry,  alao  aitoated  in  the  thriTing  prorinoe  of  ulater ;  the 
almost  atsgnant  poaition  of  Dublin  ;  and  the  decline  of  Cofk  and 
limerick,  both  aitoated  in  Unnater,  the  province  in  which  both 
trade  and  agriculture  are  in  the  moat  backward  condition.  Table 
XLTII.  givea  a  classification  of  the  population  according  to  ocen- 
pation. 

The  popnlation  of  Ireland  haa  at  varioiia  periods  been  consider^ 
aUy  diminished  by  outbreaks  of  pestilence  and  by  famine,  but  its 
decreaaa  ia  chiefly  attributable  to  emigration.  Since  1847  thia  hu 
been  annually  so  great  u  to  canse  a  cntinuoas  diminution  of  the 
.population.  The  census  eomnjasionen  estimated  the  emigratioD 
between  1821  and  1881  at  70,000.  The  totel  number  who  emi- 
grated between  1831  and  1841,  according  to  information  collected 
at  the  variona  porta,  and  corrected  by  compaiiaon  with  othei 
atatiatica,  wu  408,469  (with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  on  account 
of  imperfect  returns),  the  number  who  emigrated  from  Irish  portu 
being  214,047,  and  ttom  Liverpool  152,788.  Information  as 
to  the  destination  of  the  emigranta  for  Uiese  yeara  ia  available 
only  in  regard  to  thoae  emigrating  from  Irish  porta,  the  aumben 
who  left  for  Britiah  America  being  189,225,  for  the  United  StatM 
19,776,  for  the  Auatralian  ooloniea  4663,  and  for  other  deatinations 
494.  The  census  commiMioners  of  1851  obtained  information  from 
the  different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  regarding  the  nnmbetf 
and  destination  of  Irish  emigrants  from  1841  to  1856.     Th* 
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ntaru  of  omigntlon  tad  fanmigntioa  from  tad  Into  tha  TTnitad 
Kiagdom  sin  fall  infomMtion  nmrding  the  daitiiutioii  of  eml- 
gnnti  of  Iruli  birth  from  1863.  Tablt  XLTIII.,oomT>ilMlfrDm  tha 
(tatiitlco  of  tha  oeonu  oommintanen,  and  from  tba  emigration 
ntonu,  \rill  ahov  the  eharseter  of  the  emination  morement,  both 
•a  to  the  number  of  paraona  of  Iriah  biru  emif;ratin(|  from  the 
United  Kingdom  at  different  parioda  and  aa  to  their  deatination. 

The  Inflaence  of  the  great  famine  ia  yay  eTidont  in  the  nombera 
•migrating  between  1848  and  1862,  the  average  being  three  timea 
that  of  the  preceding  period,  and  mora  tluin  donble  that  of  the 
period  from  1863  to  1860.  Although  alao  the  impolae  towarda 
emigration  had  began  even  before  1846,  and  moat  be  regarded  aa 

Sirt  of  a  general  tondenoy  toifarda  emujimti^n  then  prevalent  in 
orope,  and  eapecially  in  the  United  kingdom,  it  waa  doubtleaa 
atrengthenad  in  Iraland  by  apecial  circmnstancea  which  are  atill 
operating  ao  C9  to  canae  an  annual  diminution  of  the  popnlatian. 
The  number  who  emigrated  in  1841  waa  onlj  16,878,  and  in  1847 
it  loaa  to  216,444,  more  than  donble  that  of  1846.  The  higheat 
number  in  any  year  waa  249,721  in  1852,  and  the  amalleat  aince 
1862  waa  22,831  in  1877,  the  nnmbera  increaaing  in  1879  to 
41,898,  and  in  1880  to  93,641.  This  table,  however,  givee  the 
number  of  enugrante  not  from  Ireland  but  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  of  eonne  iuclodea  many  of  Irish  birth  who  had  been  for 
aome  time  living  in  Oreat  Britain. 

The  Irish  emigration  retuma,  which  commence  fkom  the  1st  May 
1861,  give  the  nnmbera  of  nativea  of  Ireland  who  emigrated  direct 
from  uu  country — whether  by  Iriah  or  Britiah  porta — but  indade 
thoaa  alao  who  emigrated  to  settle  in  Britain,  and  nntil  1876  gave 
no  information  aa  to  tha  aeveral  destinatioua  of  the  emigiMita.  AUe 
XLIX.  ahowa  tha  amount  of  general  emigration  from  Ireland  and 
from  its  Taiioos  provinoaa  Irom  let  Uay  1861  to  Slat  December 
1879.  .Tha  number  of  emigranta  in  1862  was  190,822,  the  annual 
average  for  tha  three  years  1862-1864  being  over  170,000,  from 
1866  to  1882  the  average  wu  about  80,000,  but  it  rose  to  110,000 
fbr  U68-86.  IVom  1866  to  1874  it  waa  about  70,000,  in  1876  it 
wta  only  (7,687,  in  1879  it  waa  47,066,  and  in  1880  it  increased 
to  96,617.  There  are  no  direot  means  of  obtaining  information  aa 
to  the  numbers  who  emigrated  to  aettle  in  Britain  before  1876,  but 
•  comparison  between  uo  nnmbera  who  emigrated  from  Ireland 
both  to  Britain  and  to  foreign  eonntries  with  tnoaa  who  emigrated 
ftom  the  TTnitad' Kingdom  to  foreign  eountriea  ahowa  that  the 
number  who  aettled  in  Qreat  Britain  between  1862  and  1880  waa 
about  800,000.  The  percentage  of  thoae  who  have  settled  in 
Britain  between  1876  and  1880  waa  88.  Apparently,  however, 
for  sereral  yean,  the  deatha  of  Irish-bom  persons  and  their 
tmimtiott  from  Qreat  Britain  have  more  than  counterbalanced 
thelnflux  into  U  of  Irish  intanding  to  settle,  for,  while  th*  number 


ot  Iriah  nddmtt  in  Oreat  Britain,  which  in  1841  waa  419,268,  had 
increaaad  by  1861  to  738,888,  and  by  1881  to  811,261,  it  had 
diminished  by  1871  to  778,638.  On  the  other  band,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  British-bom  immigraula 
to  Ireland,  as  ia  seen  from  Table  U 

llore  than  two-thirds  of  thoea  leaving  Ireland  for  foreign  eoun- 
triea emigrate  direct  to  the  United  Sutea,  but  to  theae  mnat  be 
added  the  laiire  ^umbers  who  sail  to  Canadian  porta,  and  journey 
thence  by  raU.  From  May  6th  1847  to  June  1880,  according  to 
reoorda  of  the  dty,  the  amvala  of  nativea  of  Ireland  direct  to  Kew 
York  were  2,042,048,  the  anivals  from  all  eountriea beingi6,867,025. 
The  total  number  of  Irish-bom  persons  registered,  whether  in 
Ireland  or  foreign  conntriea,  about  1871  was  8,606,611, — that  ia,  a 
larger  nnmber  than  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1841,  and  exceed- 
ing the  popujation  of  1871  by  more  than  3,000,000.  The -pro- 
pOTtion  of  emigranta  fWim  Ireland  who  wen  Ubonrsra  was  62-8  per 
cent  in  1877,  80*4  per  cent  in  1878,  86-1  per  cent  in  1879,  and 
72-1  per  oent  in  1880.  Until  1884,  when  the  Act  for  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths  came  into  operation,  no  reliable  informa- 
tion waa  obtainable  aa  to  the  ezceaa  of  the  one  over  the  other,  and 
of  course  the  large  amount  of  emigration  to  aome  extent  renders 
compariaon  with  other  conntriea  imposaible,  as  to  the  infersncea  to 
be  drawn  tmm  the  poportion  of  births  and  deatha  to  the  popula- 
tion. Table  LI.  pvea  the  yearly  average  of  marriagee,  Dirths, 
deaths,  sad  emigranta  for  the  ten  yeara  1870-79,  ^  nnmbeis  for 
1880,  and  the  rate  per  1000  of  eatiuated  population. 

The  uanal  theorr  that  the  poverty  of  the  Iriah  is  due  to  early 
marriagee,  or  to  tne  fact  that  a  luger  nnmber  marry  than  in 
Sootland  or  England,  can  be  proved  by  atatistics  to  be  wholly 
unfounded.  The  avenge  annual  number  for  the  ten  yean  ending 
in  1879  of  male  minon  married  waa  only  2*6$  per  cant  of  tha  total 
malea  married,  and  in  the  case  al  femabs  ik»  peieentige  waa  only 
12-26,  a  much  amaller  proportion  than  in  Oreat  Britain ;  and  in  1871 
the  proportion  pec  cent  of  the  unmarried  population  above  filteen 
yean  wu  in  Ireland — malea  47-86,  femalea  42-38,  the  proportion 
in  England  and  Wales  being  88-40  and  36-14  respectively,  and 
in  Scotland  44-41  and  42-23.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
married  women  between  aeventeen  and  lUt^-five  yean  of  age,  the 
nnmber  of  births  ia  very  aimilar  to  that  m  Great  Britain.  The 
nnmber  of  illegitimate  births  is  vary  small,  the  yearly  average  for 
the  last  ten  yean  being  about  2-6  per  cent  The  proportion  of  the 
lexea  bom  ia  about  106  malea  to  100  females. 

Table  LIL  givea  the  average  annnal  nnmber  of  deaths  from  each 
ot  the  prind]^  zymotic  diacaaea  and  from  all  causes  for  1870-79, 
and  alio  tte  number  for  1880.  TWble  LIIL  gives  the  snmbor  of 
deatha  from  all  oanses  for  four  decadea,  and  tha  number  from 
symotio  diaeaaei^  with  die  percentage  from  theee  iiiiaen  to  the 


TJlblb  ZLYII. — Clauf/icatioit  i^Ou  Popttlatim  aeoordinj  to  OceupcUion. 
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total  vvaibn  of  drttdji ;  tod  TaVl*  LIT.  ikom  the  nnmbor  •offer- 
ing ftrom  tha  TuioTu  kuidi  of  larioiu  bodiljr  or  mental  inSnnitiM 
in  Ml,  1861,  ind  1871.  The  total  number  of  deaUu  in  the  decade 
cldisg  in  1881  irae  969,110. 

The  mortality  of  Ireland  ia  conxideraMj  linilrr  that  of  Great 
Britaia,  and  nt  the  time  of  the  censoa  of  1871  a  lugcr  percentage 
of  the  popalation  were  oTer  aixty  jeart  of  age.  The  rate  of 
mortality  la  no  Uoaht  affected  by  emigration,  bat  ita  emallneea  in 
Iralaed  it  ]ierhapa  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  rural  popula- 
tioo.  At  rariaos  ]Krioda  the  mortality  haa  been  largely  increaaod 
br  bmine,  and  it  u  alio  inSaanead  by  the  inaufflciant  diet  and 
clothing  li  many  of  the  inhabitanti. 

GotennuiU, — The  ezecntive  goremment  la  rooted  in  •  lord- 
Ueitenant,  aiaieted  br  a  priry  council,  and  by  a  chief  aaeretaiy, 
who  ii  a  member  of  the  Houie  of  Commone  and  fnqaantly  alao  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  In  tha  abience  of  tlia  lonl-lieatenant  hia 
fnnctioni  are  diaeharged  bylord-juetieet,  thoee  ganeiUly  appointed 
keing  the  lonl-chauciJlor  ami  the  commamler  of  the  forcoe.  Each 
eonaty  it  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant,  a  number  of  unpaid  deput^- 
lienteaanta  and  migiatratea,  and  one  or  mora  rnldent  paid 
magiitntea,  all  appointed  by  the  craim.  The  conntiea  of  atiri 
and  toTna  and  the  borougha  are  goTemed  by  their  ovn  magi- 
ttntea  The  judicial  eetabliahmeni  coniiitt  of  the  high  ooort  of 
ehanceiy,  the  eontta  of  Qnean'i  bench,  common  pleaa,  and 
exchequer,  tlia  landed  eitatea  court,  and  the  probate  and  matrt- 
nonial  court,  which  tinre  1877  eonatituta  the  high  court  of  jnttice  ; 
the  court  of  appeal ;  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  which  ia  to  be 
aboliihed  after  the  death  of  tha  preaent  judge  ;  and  tha  court  of 
hanlmiftcy  and  imolrency.  The  dociaiont  of  the  court  of  appeal 
are  aobject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Houae  of  Lonli.  Aatize  conrta 
an  held  in  each  county  by  two  jndgea,  for  which  pnrpoaa  the 
coontry  ia  divided  into  nz  circuiti. 

Ireland  ia  nprraented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  SB  temporal 
peen  elected  for  life  and  103  commonera, — the  countiea  being 
lepieeentad  br  64  memben,  the  amall  boronghe  by  26,  Dublin, 
Cork,  Limeiick,  Witerford,  Balfatt,  and  Oalway  by  3  each,  and 
the  nnireraity  of  Dublin  by  2.  In  18S0  the  francliiia  in  county 
flectione  waa  extended  to  occnpiera  of  any  tenement  ataattefl 
for  poor  rate*  at  a  net  annual  ralne  of  £12  and  upwardi,  and  alao 
teownen  of  certain  ettatee  of  the  rated  net  annual  ralne  of  £6. 
In  1868  the  franchiie  in  boroui^ha  waa  extended  to  occnpiera  rated 
It  ud  above  £i,  and  a  lodcer  franchiie  waa  alao  introduced,  grant- 
ing VDtea  to  oecupieit  of  lod^ugt  of  a  clear  yearly  ralne,  if  let 
ufiiraiihed,  of  £10  and  optrinla 

In  Ireland  there  are  four  military  diatiicta,  the  headquarten  of 
Ihcie  being  Dublin,  Cork,  Curragh,  and  BeUaat  retpectiTely,  and 
ej^t  military  anb^atricte,  with  depdta  at  Downpatrick.  Omagh, 
Innigh,  Naaa,  Birr,  Oalway,  Clonmel,  and  Tralee.  The  Inah 
militia  conuate  of  12  regimenta  of   artillery,   21  regimenta  of 


ufantry,  and  14  rifle  corpa,  numbering  when  embodied  over 
31,000  men  and  officen. 

The  pariah  oonitablea  of  Ireland  were  in  1814  euiwraedcd  in  pro- 
claimed diatricta  by  a  peace  preaerration  force,  and  in  1822  an  Act 
waa  potaad  anthorixing  the  formatioo  of  a  conatabulary  force  of 
6000  men,  under  an  intpeotor-general  for  each  prorinco.  In  1886 
the  entire  force  wai  amalgamated  under  one  inepector-geneiaL  In 
all,  it  ttumben  between  10,000  and  12,000  men.  In  action  to  the 
nxual  dutiea  of  policemen,  the  ^lice  are  entrutted  witii  the  collec- 
tion of  itatiatica,  the  preaerration  of  fiih  and  game,  and  a  rariety 
of  aervieea  oonnected  with  the  local  government.  Tlie  ararage  annual 
ezpenae  it  a  little  over  £1,000,000.  In  addition  to  thia  forea  thara 
ia  the  Dublin  metropolitan  police,  eontiitinc  of  alwnt  1100  olBoara 
and  men,  who  ore  maintained  at  an  annual  ooat  of  over  £130,000, 
the  expenae  home  by  the  Conaolidated  Fond  being  over  £30,000. 

Ci-imt. — Table  LV,  givea  the  nnmber  of  peraona  in  Irehmd 
tent  for  trial  by  jury,  and  the  numben  convicted  and  aoqnittad, 
for  every  fifth  year  from  1846  to  1876,  and  alao  for  1878  and  1880. 

Thete  fignrea  ahow  a  very  rapid  decreaae  of  crime  between  1860 
and  1866,  and  a  gradual  and  oonaiderable  decreaae  ainca  that 
period,  partly  but  not  olto^thar  attributable  to  the  deeraata  iu 
the  nnmber  of  the  population.  The  large  number  of  conunittala 
in  1860  and  preriont  yeara  waa  ohiefly  owing  to  the  diatreaa  than 
prerailing  in  the  country.  A  very  notieeaUa  featua  of  tlia 
ttatittica  la  the  large  proportion  of  acquittala. 

In  regard  to  tha  more  aarioua  Crimea,  the  proportion  of  oflaneaa 
againat  the  peraon  aa  compared  with  that  in  England  ia  rery 
large,  and  or  oifencea  U[ainat  property  and  againat  tha  eurrenirr 
TSTJ  email,  the  latter  tact  being  doubtUtt  owing  to  the  amiul 
proportion  of  the  town  population.  The  proportion  for  all  Inland 
of  indictable  offencea  not  diapoaed  of  anmmarily  waa  16  in  10,000 
of  tha  population  in  1879,  while  in  Dublin  it  waa  110  in  10,000. 

Table  LVI,  girea  the  nnmber  of  offenoea  in  Iraland  for  187t 
according  to  three  clataea,  and  the  eorraaponding  nnmbart  for  1873 
in  England  and  Sootiand  for  on  equal  popidation. 

Of  the  minor  offencea  in  Ireland  orer  99,000  were  oaaaa  of 
dmnkannett,  coniiderably  more  than  double  the  number  of  caaaa 
in  Sngland  or  Scotland,  which  were  pretty  nearly  equal  Table 
LTIL  girea  tha  number  of  agrarian  oflenoea  from  1870. 

J'oor  LttV)  Aut^orUiet. — The  legialaUon  connected  with  moUng 
proriaion  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  datea  bom  1771,  whan  an  Aot  waa 
patted  by  the  Iriah  parliament  under  which  11  houeea  of  indnatiy 
were  erected,  8  in  Munater,  and  8  in  Leinater.  The  amount  of 
expenditure  aanctioned  by  the  Act  waa  £14,400  a  year,  an4 
probably  it  olwaya  came  ehort  of  thie  by  at  leaat  £10,000.  Addi- 
tional powen  were  conferred  on  county  anthoritiea  in  1806  and 
1818,  but  according  to  tha  aelect  report  of  the  Honee  of  Commone 
in  1880  no  addition  had  been  made  to  the  honaea  of  indnatry  up  to 
that  period.    An  Act  waa,  however,  paeeed  in  1838,  which  contained 


Tabu  LII. — AHnual  Avrage  o/Doatht/rom  On  tight  prineipal  ZymMe  Oiitatu  and  from  all  cautm. 
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Oincli. 
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Dtairbaa. 
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Anaaaaea. 
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Aranal  araraga  for  1870-79 ... 
Xnmbarfor  1880 

719 
369 

1,104 
979 

2,362 
2,360 

328 
289 

1,788 
2,199 

s.oco 

2,986 

1,798 
2,618 

76 
60 

11,126 
11,760 

96.430 
102,966 

117 
11-4 

TAItl  im.  — Total  Deattu,  vitk  Humltn  and  PropartumM  from  Xymolie  Di-amM,  in  dtcada  tuUng  1841,  1861,  1861,  ami  1871. 
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668,801 
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1,007 
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40,»1 
40,141 
01,704 

TUM  LV.— AiMmoro  OMi</or  JWW  hf  Jury,  1846-1879. 
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i.4M 
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4J00 
1.100 

I.MO 

4.71. 

Tasu  LYL—Oftneu  in  Inland  far  1879,  witt  JJptiaaJml 
Kumlbtrt  for  Oroat  Britain  for  1878. 
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Tabu  hVll.—Jtrarian  Offmea  in  Inland,  1870-80. 
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[laCLL  OOVIRXlltKT. 


(he  important  ptOTMoB  t&at  if  tlu  loeil  utthority  CUled  to  am  tht 
l»w  into  effect  thv  might  h«  snpeneded  by  paid  viea-guat^uuu. 
The  Aot  nme  into  operition  in  1840,  and  an  Outdoor  Kelief  Act  wia 
paawd  in  1817.  Full  detaila  regudinr  anlMeifnant  additioni  to 
the  Ao^  ae  well  aa  in  reference  to  the  whole  enbject  of  Irlah  local 
IpiTemment,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  paper  by  Dr  Hancock  contributed 
to  Cobdm  Clui  Buay,  1876.  Talile  LVIII.  girea  the  number  of 
nniona  for  every  ten  yean  from  1840  to  1870,  and  for  1878  and 
1879,  with  the  number  of  outdoor  and  indoor  paupeta,  and  the 
total  expenditure.  The  fignrea  ahow  %  mnch  amafler  proportion  of 
panpera  compared  with  population  than  the  comapondin^  atatiatica 
of  England  and  Scotland, — Scotland  notwithatanding  ita  amaller 
population  haring  nearly  one-third  more  panpeit,  while  England 
haa  actually  about  twelve  Umea  aa  many.  The  difference  ia  to  be 
accounted  lor  by  the  amaller  town  )iO|ialation  of  Ireland,  ik»  idmpler 
habits  of  the  Iriah,  and  the  preralence  of  mendicancy.  It  ia  only 
indeed  in  yean  of  exceptional  famine  that  there  ia  any  ereat  demand 
on  the  publie  purae  for  the  anpport  of  the  poor :  the  duueat  of  Marl- 
borough's relief  fund,  1879-80,  amounted  to  £136,000,  and  the 
Hanaion  Bouae  fund  to  £180,000,  probably  over  £400,000  being 
(pent  directly  on  relief,  in  addition  to  the  auma  adranoed  on  loan 
for  relief  worica.  By  the  Uedical  Charitiaa  Act,  paeaed  in  1 861, 
boarda  of  guardians  were  empowered  to  form  the  poor  law  unions 
into  diapentary  diatriota  subject  to  the  oontrol  of  the  poor  lav 
commiaaionen.  The  number  of  diipeniary  diatrlcts  is  720,  with 
nearly  1100  dispenaariea  and  about  800  medical  oflicera.  Each 
diatrict  ia  placed  under  a  committee  of  management,  consisting  of 
the  guardians  of  the  unions,  the  tx  ojicio  guardians  who  reside  and 
hare  property  in  the  diatrict,  and  a  number  of  ratepayers  elected  by 
the  board  of  gnardiani,  the  number  of  each  committee  being  fixed 
by  the  comminionen.  The  average  annual  expenditure  under  this 
Act  during  the  five  yean  ending  1880  was  over  £140,000,  and 
the  average  number  of  catei  verjr  nearly  700,000.  The  average 
number  of  insane  in  Ireland  during  the  same  fire  years  waa  over 
19,000,  of  which  namber  the  average  in  asylums  wss  over  8000, 
and  in  workhouaee  over  3000.  For  further  information  regarding 
the  whole  aubject  of  Iriah  pauperism  and  lunacy  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Foor  Law  Union  and  Lunacy  Com- 
miaaionera  in  toL  xxiL  of  Aceounit  aiti  Papers,  1878-79. 

County  AuthorUia. — For  pnipoias  of  local  taxation  Ireland  ia 
placed  under  the  anthoritT  of  baronial  presentment  eeaiiona  and 
juriea.  The  former  are  for  baroniea  or  half-baroniea,  baroniea 
oormponding  to  the  ancient  territories  inhabited  by  distinct 
tribea  or  bmuiea  The  number  of  these  snaions  ia  S2S,  and  they 
are  compcead  partly  of  joaticea  of  the  peace  and  parUy  of  late- 
payois,  the  number  of  whom  ia  fixed  by  the  grana  jury  of  each 
eouDt^.  Since  1838  they  have  had  the  primary  dedaion  of  all 
questions  aa  to  roads  and  bridges.  The  power  of  in^posing  county 
ntes  ill,  except  in  the  caae  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  ezeiciaed  by 
the  grand  jnriea  either  at  the  aaiixea  in  the  aeveral  conntieB  at 
laqge,  or  at  the  aaises  in  the  several  counties  of  cities  and  towna 
In  the  county  of  Dublin  this  authority  ia  veated  in  the  Easter  term 
grand  Jniy  in  the  court  of  Queen's  bench,  and  in  the  caae  of  the 
dtin  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick  it  haa  aince  18S0  been  vested 
In  the  town  oonncila,  The  tax  levied  under  the  vote  of  the  prand 
JnrU*  ia  called  grand  jury  case,  and  is  employed  for  the  mauten- 
•uoe  <d  nads,  and  the  defrayment  of  the  expenaea  incunad  b7  the 

Tabli  LVIII. — Poor  Law  Unimiand  Paufert,  1840-^. 
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Indoor  Panpon. 

OBtdoor  Fftttp6n> 

Ixpemmon. 

1840 
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£37,067 

1860 
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806,703 

863,666 

1,430,108 
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16S 

170,649 

8,966 

464,631 

1870 
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SS0,971 

63,886 

668,202 

1878 

183 

848,810 

76,290 

846,608 

1880 

ISS 

367,364 

181,778 

939,967 

maintenanoa  of  lawi  and  the  administration  of  j  astice.  Inlimariea 
•ad  hospitala  are  aupported  by  grand  jury  preaeutmenta,  aided  1^ 
tnaaurf  grants,  and  Dy  aubacnptiona,  douationa,  and  beqne«tfk 
The  origin  of  the  grand  jur^  ceas  dates  from  the  time  of  Charli-a  I., 
when  the  juaticea  were  directed  to  tax  the  inhabitants  for  tlie 
malntananoe  of  bridges,  with  the  assent  of  the  grand  Jurfea.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  power  was  granted  to  the 
grand  jnriea  to  make  preaeutmenta  alao  for  roods.  At  first  the  ntr 
waa  applied  only  to  the  maintenance  of  erase  roads,  but  in  1857 
the  turnpika  aystem  applicable  to  main  roads  wu  abolished.  This 
earlyaoadeutallegialation  in  reference  toroada  has  given  Ireland  at 
least  one  solitanr  advantage  over  Qreat  Britain  which  it  atill  retaina 

AvOurritiu  far  Qroupt  of  Couniia. — Theaa  consist  of  govemon 
of  district  lunstio  asyuims  and  the  trustees  of  iiilsnd  navigation 
and  arterial  drainage.  The  asylums  number  23  in  all,  and  the 
governors  are  nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  navigation 
worka  in  Ireland  were  executed  at  the  time  of  the  famine  of  1846,  and 
their  management  iaplaoed  under  aboard  of  trustees  originally  named 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  thovacanciea  being  filled  np  by  the  grand  jnriea, 

Toien  Avthoritia. — The  towns  of  Ireland  were  under  the  goTem- 
mont  of  close  corporationa  until  1829,  when  they  were  allowed  to 
adopt  popular  constitutions  By  the  Municipal  Act  of  Sd  ft  4th 
Tict,  the  towns  contsining  upwarda  of  12,000  inhaliitants  ate 
divided  into  warda,  and  are  governed  by  a  oouncil  eonsiating  of  a 
chief  magistrate  called  mayor,  that  of  Dublin  being  alylea  lord 
mayor,  and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen  and  oonneulon  for  each 
ward.  Eighteen  towni  are  governed  according  to  the  Act  of  9th 
George  Vf.,  and  more  than  80  have  adopted  the  Towns  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1864.  Additional  powers  were  conferred  on  town 
authoritiea  by  the  Local  Improvement  (Ireland)  Act  of  1871. 

Bariour  Avtkoritiu  are  distinet  from  the  town  authorities,  and 
coniist  of  a  board  dhoaen  in  accordance  with  certain  special  acta. 

The  town  auUioritiea,  or  in  conntiee  the  poor  law  gnatdiana, 
have  the  power  to  constitute  themselves  s  borial  beard  for  tha 
purpose  of  levying  ratee,  to  be  used  in  the  maintenanoa  of  old 
Dunal  grounds  or  the  pnrchsae  of  new  one& 

By  an  Act  passed  in  1872  the  functions  previooalf  performod  by 
the  lord-lieutenant,  the  jnivy  council,  and  the  chief  secretary  in 
refeienoe  to  local  sovamment  were  ttanaferred  to  a  local  gonn- 
ment  board,  fomea  out  of  the  poor  law  board  which  it  snpeneded. 

TcaxUioiL. — The  local  taxation  of  Ireland  amounted  in  1866,  the 
first  year  for  which  nturaa  an  available,  to  £2,688,380,  in  1870 
to  £2,728,827,  and  in  1879  £3,368,113.  The  following  an  the 
aepante  items  for  1879  >-gtand  jury  ceaa,  £1,188,198 ;  feea  of 
the  clerka  of  the  peace  (exelnaive  of  aalaty),  £11,686 ;  feea  of  the 
clerka  of  the  crown,  £3884;  petty  seaaion  etampa  and  crown  tinea, 
£66,086;  dog  licence  duty,  £36,946  ;  Dublin  metropolitan  police 
taxea,  £44,966  ;  court  leet  presentments,  £393  ;  harbour  taxation, 
£380,360;  inland  navigation.  £6679;  town  taxation  under  town 
authoritiea,  £622,871 ;  burial  board  taxea,  £3186;  poor  rata  and 
local  nceipta,  £1,031,993;  light  duaa  and  fees,  under  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  and  biidga  and  ferry  tolls,  £36,086.  The  amount  of 
ntes  on  real  propnty  waa  £3,619,183,  or  77-8  per  cent  of  the 
whole;  tolla,  feea,  atempa,  kc,  £639,174,  or  16-0  per  cent;  and 
other  nceipta,  £309,766  or  6-3  percent  The  amount  granted 
from  the  imperial  nvenue  in  aid  of  local  taxation  in  1880-81  waa 
£1,866,743,  m  addition  to  which  an  annual  sum,  £1,189,461  in 
1880,  ia  advanced  on  loan  by  the  Commissioners  of  Pnhlie  Worka 
ftom  the  Consolidated  Fnn^  while  £883,116  waa  adTanead  in  1880 
Ihnn  the  Irish  Chnrch  i^d. 

JUifiM. — ^Aooording  to  the  census  ntums  of  the  commiaaionen 
of  pabUs  inatniction  in  1834,  out  <rf  a  total  population  of  7,943,940 
inhaUtanta  863,064  belonged  to  the  Eatabliahed  Chnnh,  the 
number  of  Boman  Catholiea  being  6,437,713,  of  Pnabytarians 
643.866,  and  of  persons  of  other  denominations  31,808.  TaUa 
LIX.  gtosi  ntums  Tor  1861  and  1881. 

The  annnal  average  number  of  marriages  according  to  tha  forma 
tt  tha  Episcopalian  Church  fbr.  the  ten  yean  1869-78  waa  4808^ 


Tabu  UX.—Clam{/Uation  <^  Population  aeeortliitt  to  Stligioui  Pniftiion,  1861  and  1881. 
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ni  for  1(79  it  ni  3618, — t)i«  nnnilwrt  leeonling  to  tli<  Vnthj- 
tartu  form  being  SaS6  ftnil  2214  mptetircly,  in  otliar  Rgiitered 
buiUinfi  108  mnJ  338,  and  according  to  tb«  ritea  o(  tha  fioman 
Cttholic  CfanRh  18,5<7  and  1£,S78. 

Ha  Anglinu  Epiauopal  Charvli  of  Ireland  constitntej  iihtil  1871 
an  iatijeral  porti-in  of  one  eliurch,  kiion  ai  ttia  Chunh  of  England 
ud  Iralaoa,  and  ratabliihod  by  lair  in  the  two  couiitrira  ;  but  tbv 
Irufa  branrh  wa«  di«e«tabli»hed  and  tlisendowed  hj  an  Act  vhicli 
neceiTed  t]ia  royal  asaent  on  JoJy  26,  1869.  According  to  thia 
Act,  whieb  camo  into  execution  on  January  1,  1871,  all  chnreb 
)«operty  bacama  reated  in  a  body  of  commiuionen.  AH  the  atate 
gruti  vera  to  ba  reaumed  by  the  atate,  proviiion  being  made  for 
Tested  intenata,  but  the  church  vaa  to  leceire  poeacuinn  of  all 
enJowmanta  obtained  from  private  aoarcas  since  1660.  To  all  in- 
combeuts  the  income  they  formerly  poaiessed  vaa  aecurrd  for  life, 
miani  the  amount  they  might  hare  paid  for  enratea  ;  and  eompeu- 
■tion  ma  alao  granted  to  euiatea,  parish  clerks,  and  aextona,  to 
Usynooth  Boinaa  Catholic  College  in  lien  of  the  eontiuoance  «f 
the  uuial  parliameuUry  grant,  and  to  tli*  Freabytariana  in  lieu  of 
tlia  eonUnuaaea  of  the  grant  called  "Begium  Oouum." 

Accoidiag  to  the  report  of  the  commiaaion  appointed  to  inquire 
ulo  the  rerennee  of  the  Established  Church,  Aceounti  and  fnpm, 
1U7-68,  the  set  annual  produce  and  raliie  of  the  entire  pro|ierty 
ns  found  to  be  £ei6,8<0,  of  vhich  the  value  of  the  houses  of 
isidence  and  the  landa  in  poaseasion  of  the  clerf(y  vaa  £32,182. 
The  total  asm  |iaid  or  paj«blo  by  the  commissionera  of  church 
t«m|walitiaa  a<  compensation  in  connexion  irith  the  operation  of 
tks  ItiBi  Church  Act  b  eatimatad  at  jCll, 666,618.  To  meet  the 
jtnaiida  npon  them  the  commisaioners  borrowed  £9,000,000  from 
tW  Katiooal  Debt  Commisaionera.  The  total  sum  obtainable  by 
aica  tt  chuch  property  ia  £9,794,790,  of  which  £3,362,648  has 
leen  leedved  in  cash,  the  balance,  except  £797,766,  which  is 
iscarad  by  mortgage,  being  ^layable  in  terminable  annaitiea.  In 
addition  to  thia  there  is  a  permanent  income  conRiating  of  tithe 
mt^hargaa  and  perpetual  rents  estimated  at  £293,485.  The  vork 
of  the  commiaaionera  baa  now  been  practically  completed,  and 
secoidiiig  to  their  report  for '-1 869-80  the  eatimated  value  of  the 
estate  is  no\r  £12,189,728,  exclusive  of  £200,000,  the  valne  of 
aneomniated  glebes  and  nncoUected  arrsara.  The  annual  income 
St  pftaent  ia  £674,219,  but  by  the  termination  of  annuities  it  will 
gndially  diminish  until  1982,  vhen  there  will  atill  be  the  per- 
minent  income  of  £293,455.  But  for  additional  burdens  laid 
npon  the  estate  ita  entire  debt  vould  at  the  end  of  1880  have  been 
£5,900,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £6,600,000.  These  burdens  are  a 
nun  of  £1,000,000  for  intermediate  education,  £1,300,000  to  form 
s  pension  fund  for  national  school  teachers,  and  the  intereat  at  S^ 

Er  cant  of  £1,600,000  advanced  on  loan  (or  the  purposes  of  the 
lief  of  Distress  (Ireland)  Acts,  1880,  and  involving  a  Ion  to  the 
Citstaof£S43  34S. 

Before  its  diaeatabliahment  the  Church  of  Ireland  consisted  of 
I  snbbiahopriea,  10  biahoprici^  SO  corpontiona  of  deans  and 
chapters,  12  minor  corporations,  32  deaneries,  83  archdeaconries, 
1509  incumbencies,  with  600  atipendiary  curatea  A  general  con- 
nntiao  of  the  clergy  to  reorganize  the  church  and  to  choose  a 
itpteaeatative  body  to  manage  ita  secular  aSaira  met  in  February 
ino,  and  tlia  ehunh  ia  now  constituted  as  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  amount  reoeived  from  the  eommissioneia  for  commutation  of 
life  iate^U  up  to  Slat  December  1879  waa  £7,677,477,  6l  8d., 
cbaneable  with  annuitiea  amounting  to  £692,076,  6a.  8d.,  and 
of  this  sum  there  remaiued  at  the  end  of  1879  £2,783,871, 11a  8d., 
chargiebla  with  annnitiea  amoantin|j  to  £201,824,  8a.  9d.,  the 
ainnitiea  extingmJied  by  com|ioaition  and  advancaa  amounting  to 
£194,054,  9a.  4d.  The  sums  inveated  by  the  church  in  securities 
amoanted  to  £8,36:,43S,  17a  6d.,  yielding  an  income  of  £281,677, 
lla  8d.,  in  addition  to  which  £109,162,  10a.  baa  been  advanced 
to  the  clergy  on  policies  of  inxuraneei     The  balance  of  the  general 


suatentation  fund  amounted  to  £194,125,  12<.  8d.,  yielding  an 
interest  o(  £7753,  7a.  9d.,  the  unappropriated  baUnce  of  which  waa 
£963, 7a.  9d.  The  aum  expended  on  the  purchase  of  glebes  hae 
been  £499,689,  16a.  lOd.,  of  which  £214,900,  10a.  8d.  haa  been 
subscribe  J ;  and  the  net  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  glebea  waa 
£46,588,  10a.  3d.  The  contributioua  to  the  atipend  fund,  and  the 
total  contributions  from  all  sources  from  1876  to  1879,  are  shown 
in  Table  LX.  For  fuller  financial  detail*  the  reader  ia  rrfenvd  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  repteaentative  body  and  to  the  Irith 
Church  Dindory. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  governed  br  4  arcbbiahop*  and 
27  bikbo])*,  the  number  of  pariah  priests  being  nearly  1000,  and 
of  administrative  curate*  about  1750.  The  e^esinstical  parishes 
smonnt  to  1084,  and  the  churches  and  chapels  number  nearly  2500. 
The  Uaynooth  Boman  Catholic  College,  which  waa  founded  in 
1796,  originally  received  an  annual  vote  <ram  Government  of 
£8000,  but  latterly  a  grant  from  the  conaolidaled  fund  of  £26,360, 
which  was  commuted  by  the  payment  of  £372,331. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  wUch  hu  its  princi|ial  adlirrcut*  in 
Ulster,  waa  originally  formed  in  1642,  and  in  1840  a  union  took 

?lace  of  two  diviaions  of  the  church  which  had  fonnerly  arparated. 
revioua  to  the  diseatablisliment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the 
Preafayteriana  received  for  the  aupport  of  their  miniaten  an  annual 
aum,  first  granted  in  1672,  of  about  £40,000,  known  as  "Regium 
Donnm,"  which  was  commuted  by  the  Church  Disestablishment 
Act.  The  rbureh  embraces  S6  preabyteriea  and  nearly  600  congrega- 
tions, the  number  of  familiea  connected  with  the  chuicfa  in  1880  oeuif , 
79,214,  and  of  eommuuicanta  104,769.  The  total  aum  at  the  diapoaaJ 
of  the  church  in  1880  waa  £189,840,  the  aum  ^d  to  ministers  being 
£44,922. '  Candidatca  for  the  miuiatry  are  trained  at  llagee  College, 
Londondany,  and  at  the  Presbyterian  College)  Belfast. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Irelsnd  was  tomied  in  1878  by  tbo 
union  of  the  Wealeyan  Mathodista  with  the  Primitive  Weslejau 
Uethodiata.  The  number  of  miniaten  connected  with  the  CoU" 
ference  in  June  1880  waa  240,  of  whom  40  wen  aupeniumarariea. 
The  number  of  principal  atationa  under  the  charge  of  miniaten  traa 
186,  embtadsg  S73  cnapela.  The  number  of  attrndanta  on  public 
wvrship  via  atated  to  be  60,641,  and  the  membenhip  24,463.  The 
home  miaaion  fund,  with  an  augmentation  from  the  English  Confer- 
ence, amounted  to  £13,241,  and  the  sum  nised  for  foKign  missions 
to  £6533.  Than  ia  a  Uethodist  college  at  Belfaat  for  Uie  training 
of  students  who  have  been  accepted  as  candidates  for  the  ministiy. 

The  nnmber  of  persons  connected  vith  the  other  denominatioua 
of  Ireland  ia  inconsiderable,  amounting  in  1881  to  only  0'8  per  cent. 

JEdvcatittn. — Table  LXI.  shows  the  proportion  per  cent  of  per- 
sons in  Ireland  who  could  read  and  write,  who  could  read  only, 
and  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  the  various  eauana  periods. 
The  nnmber  of  persons  in  1871  who  could  speak  Irish  only  wa* 
108,662,  the  number  in  1841  being  319,602,  and  the  nnmber  who 
could  speak  both  Irish  and  Engiiah  vaa  714,313  in  1871  and 
1,204,684  in  1841. 

According  to  the  census  of  1871  the  number  of  school*  for 
primary  instruction  was  9496  with  616,785  pupils,  of  superior 
schools  574  with  21,225  pupils,  of  universities  ana  colleges  IS  with 
2946  atudenta.  The  oldeat  univenity  is  that  of  Dublin,  established 
in  1691  by  a  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  course  of  study 
includes  mathematica,  classics,  modem  language*,  Engiiah,  logio, 
ethics,  aatronomjr,  experimental  adenoe,  and  natural  aeience.  The 
Catholic  University,  funnded  in  1864,  ba*  in  operation  faenltie*  of 
medicine,  philosophy  and  letter*,  and  aeience.  Queen'a  University, 
eatabliabea  in  1850,  vithcollegea  at  Belfaat,  Cork,  and  Oalvay, 
haa  facultiea  of  law,  arts,  mMicina,  and  (Dgineerin^  Queen  a 
Univenity  will  be  ahortly  superseded  by  the  Soyal  University,  for 
which  a  charter  waa  granted  in  1880,  A  royal  college  of  saenca 
wa*  aetabliahed  in  1867,  with  department*  of  mining,  sgricultnre, 
engineering,  and  manufacturea.  I'hs  higher  education  of  women 
ia  represented  by  Alexandra  College,  DuUin,  founded  in  1866,  the 
Govemeaa  Aasociation,  the  Ladiea  Institution  of  Belfast,  and  the 
Queen's  Institute  for  the  instruction  of  women.  A  list  of  colleges 
and  intermediate  schools  will  be  found  in  the  InttmudiaU  JUtieu- 
tion  Ttar  Book  and  Dinetory.  By  the  .proviaiona  of  the  Inter* 
mediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act,  1878,  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  of  the 
Irish  Church  surplu*  wa*  aet  apart  for  the  encouragement  of  inter- 
mediate education  in  Inland,  the  money  being  expended  partly  in 

Tablb  IXt—Cla-ification  (/ffopulaiim  aceording  to  Sdueation—Percdntagu for  1841,  1861, 1861,  and  1871. ' 
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•xliiUtlcnsud  pruas  to  sladesti,  and  putly  in  tha  paymtat  of 
mnlti  faaa.  The  total  nnmber  of  pnpiu  examined  in  1880  was 
6661—4114  boja  and  1447  sirla^the  number  vho  poawd  being  289S 
iojn  and  1111  girla,  EzliiDitiona  of  the  valae  of  £20  a  year  for 
tbiM  yaan  mra  awaided  to  96  boyi  and  40  girla  in  the  junior 
grade ;  in  the  middle  grade  SS  boya  and  IS  girla  reoeired  exhibitiona 
of  £80 annaalljr  for  two  jean;  and  in  the  nnior  nude  16  boya 
and  4  girla  reoeived  exhibitiona  of  £60  for  one  year.  In  addition  to 
thia  668  boya  and  726  girla  receired  prizea  in  cooks. 

In  1811  a  society  was  formed  in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  which  from  1819  received  the  aasiatance  df  a  grant  of  pnblio 
money.  Thia,  however,  was  withdrawn  in  1830  on  acconnt  of  the 
Boman  Oatholia  revising  from  raligioce  objections  to  allow  their 
papila  to  enter  the  schools  of  the  society.  In  1833  the  monqr 
formerly  given  to  the  society  was  vested  in  commisiionera  of  public 
ednoation,  who  in  1845  were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Commisaiohera  of  Kstional  Education  of  Ireland." 

Table  LZII.  will  show  the  progress  of  national  education  in 
Ireland  from  1833  to  1880 ;  and  Table  LZIII.  givea  porticulan  aa 
to  aohool  attendance  for  1880. 

Table  LZIT.  shows  the  Protestant  snd  Boman  Catholic  attend- 
mea  at  the  4176  mixed  achools  from  which  retuma  were  received. 

The  nnmixed  aehoola  numbered  3331,  of  which  those  taught  by 
Soman  Catholic  teadhera  numbered  2779,  the  nnmber  of  pupils 
bfjng  441,612,  while  thoee  taught  by  Pioteatant  teachera  numbered 
662,  the  total  number  of  pupila  being  63,983,  of  whom  26,283 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  84,348  to  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrui,  and  3362  to  other  denominationa.  Table  LXV.  shows  the 
attendance  at  the  various  classes  in  the  national  aehoola  in  1880, 

The  number  of  district  and  minor  model  schools  in  1880 — 
exdnsive  of  those  of  the  metropolitan  district — was  26,  the 
number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  16,997,  and  the  average  attendance 
B971.  Table  LXTI.  shows  the  relatiTe  proportion  of  attendance  at 
the  variona  claaaea. 

The  workhouae  aehoola  nnder  the  lapatintendence  of  the  ITational 
Board  in  1880  numbered  168,  the  pupila  on  the- roll  being  1^945, 
and  the  average  attendance  8880.  There  were  52.  induatrial  achools 
in  1879,  the  number  of  inmates  being  4979,  and  the  expendittiTe 

Tabij(  LXII.— iVoMimal  Sduolt  in  Inland,  1833-80. 
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£117,888.  The  nnm^MC  of  Ahool  farms  connected  with  the  national 
schools  in  1880  waa  94,  and  of  school  rnrdena  19,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  a  large  number  of  fgriemtnntl  sehoola  nnder  local 
management,  and  a  large  nnmber  of  pnpils  were  also  taught  agrieol- 
tnre  in  tha  national  aehoola,  the  total  nnmber  of  pupils  wlra  preaented 
themaelvsa  for  examination  in  agrienltnre  ia  1880  being  88,648,  of 
whom  16,662  paased.  The  nnmber  of  pnpils  who  prassnttd  them- 
aelvea'at  the  reaulta  examination  in  the  national  aehoola  in  1880  waa 
461,674,  of  whom  340,871,  or  73-8  per  cent.,paaaed.  Table  LZTII. 
shows  the  variona  claaaea  of  teachera  nnder  the  Kational  Board  in  1880. 

In  addition  there  were  86  jnnior  aasistants,  227  work  mistreasei 
and  industrial  teachers,  90  temporair  asaiBtants,  and  8  temporary 
work  miatreaaea.  The  payment  to  tiie  teaching  staff  for  the  yrai 
ending  31at  March  1881  waa  £787,631,  4a  3d.  The  amount  ol 
money  raiaed  by  achool  feea  was  £91,300,  6aL  8d^  by  anli*nri|itioii 
£40,616,  6a  lOd.,  hy  local  ratea  £8,824,  6a.  7d.  The  whole  amonnt 
received  from  the  Board  waa  £697, 490,  6a.  2d.  The  amooiit  of  anb- 
aeriptiona  other  than  local  for  the  fonr  year*  ending  1880  waa' 
£161,698,  16a.  6d.,  which  was  devoted  to  building  purpoaaa:  The 
total  amonntof  the  parliamentary  grant  for  the  promotion  of  odn- 
cation,  acienee,  and  art  in  Ireland  for  the  year  ending  Slat  Ibich 
1830  waa  £796,361. 

for  partienlan  resarding.the  endowmenta,  funda,  and  aetaal 
condition  of  the  en£iwed  aehoola  of  Ireland,  induding-tbe  roval 
free  aehoola,  diocesan  free  aehoola,  grammar  aehoola,  Erssmna  Smith 
aehoola,  and  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  various  other  denomluntiona, 
the  reader  is  roflrred  to  the  S^orl  of  M«  Smdoati  SehooU  (/rtjawf) 
Commtaiwn,  vola  i  and  ii,  1881. 

Aidiqvitia. — The  principal  oljeeta  in  Ireland  of  antiqnarian  anil 
arvhiteetntal  interest  are  noticed  nnder  the  variona  ooantia*. 

Buu(  aajirxr. 

OMlaffL— Tlw  OoTUTuncnt  gauloatca]  mrray  of  Iiriaad,  beaan  In  X81I,  waa 
complatodlii  1881,  and  m^pa  of  separate  poitlonataaTe  bean  p«Ml>hed,aeeoinpaiil«il 
vlUl  explanatory  mamolrt.  Anona  the  (aologlaal  n^  iif  tha  vhola  connny 
mayhemantlonMltlutbTE.  Ball,  London,  1878.  Tha  dilaf  works  on  the  moIokt 
ef  the  conatrr  as  a  vhola  are  Str  Rkhard  Griffith '■  Ph^titaX  Oetton  tfjr^laavt^ 
id  edition,  I8Ms  HaU'l  rkfieml  OtHtn  «<  Omrafki  ^IrHmud,  XoadOD,  I87ft 
and  Klnahan'i  Uaaual  ^  tJW  Otcion  if  Irtland,  London,  1878.  An  Inlerearlna 
notice  of  thaprlndpal  feetorca  of  Irlih  fraolojty  vlU  bo  foond  tnAva  Mtmd,  by  Dr 
Arnold  Ton  La^nlx,  Bonn,  1877.  A  llat  of  tha  mors  Important  papoii  en  Uia 
ipeclal  points  of  Irlih  Keology  la  ftvan  la  tha  woric  of  HalL 

Jgrtai/hfrf^—For  Infonnatlon  teaaldlaff  tha  charvetor  of  the  land  mtema  of 
Ireland  the  reader  may  conralt  Godun's  l<ntd  War  <a  Ireland.  1870;  SI(e>aon'> 
NItlart  tf  la»d  nam  fa  Inlamd,  1871 ;  O'Cnrry'i  ^>c<nl  Utmurt  amd 
CmlomM  tf  immd,  8  Tola,  1878;  the  paper  en  *  The  Tasara  o(  Land  la  Ire- 
luid,"  by  Jndf^  Lonirfleld,  hi  B^trtM  ^JmA  Tfrnire,  pnbllaliad  by  the  Cebdan 
Clnb,  1876,  and  vlth  addltlona  In  ■  ne»  edition,  1881;  Fisher's  BUmy  1/  itmJ 
Bdiing  im  Irtland,  1877  ;  O'Brlcn'l  auion  t/  thu  IrlA  Land  Qwulea.  1880  i 
KIchey'e  Ir<tl>  Land  Lam,  1880.  The  polltleal-eoonomy  relatlona  of  tha  anb- 
lect  hare  been  treated,  amona  other  vrltaia,  by  John  Staart  Mill,  T.  E.  CUffe 
Ladla,  and  Frofeuor  Caimca.    For  ivneral  Infonaation  a  Irat  plaoa  aiaat  be 


Table  LXnt—AUmebmee  in  Xati<mal  Schools,  1880. 
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14,011 
127,888 
ILMS 

84-0 
18-4 
47'0 

Jl-O 
88-4 

8S-« 

4.17. 

418,440 

188401 

n-i 

n-4 

Table  LXV.— 

■Pereenlaga  in 

KaHonal  SehooU,  1880 

In- 
fanta. 

ClaaaL 

ClaaalL 

Cliai 
III. 

Gaaa 
IV. 

Cla* 

vr. 

•Claaa 
VI». 

data 
VL 

Imlaad.. 

MS. 

81-8 

M'l 

.  lit 

10-0 

8-8. 

8<t 

8-8 

M-8 

48  •» 

38-7 

Table  LXVl.—Ptrcmlagu  in  Model  SAooU,  1880. 


Infanta, 

Claaa 
I. 

Claaa 
II. 

Claaf 
III. 

Claa 
IV. 

Claaa 
VI'. 

Claaa 
VI' 

Cla..    f 
VI.      ' 

]>■* 

lO-O 

11-7 

14-0 

14'* 

18-8 

••I 

"■'  -1 

ut 

85-7 

81-4 

1 

Tabu  tXVll.—Ttaehert  in  Serviet  tf  th*  KaHmui  Board,  1880. 


.aaa 

Prindpala 

Aialatjata 

Kalaa. 

Famnloa. 

llalaar  - 

Famalaa. 

L-latDinBlon. 

1.— M       

i.-iai    :    

1—14        

8.— lit       , 

8.-M        ,        

11* 
88* 

.    141* 
84* 

^2S 

101 

801 

887 
M8 
«SI 
*7* 

I* 
18 

78 
47 
40* 
1*7 

a 

•4 

n* 

»«7 

••5 

I,*S8 

«.n4 

.«^ 

*jm 

7a 

t.4M 

UJM 

7,4** 

wa 
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Jillii-I  m  tbt  aTUcnea  glm  btfan  Um  Dam  CmmmImIm.  >  Mpni  of  which 
JlP.  EowlT  «>•  pnblUMd  •>  Dabllii  b  l»>  pt^  IMT-41,  ud  tho  Rapon 
Um  BWibuilfah  OammlMlOB,  IMl,  and  U  tha  Conmiulon  on  tha  Africnltnra 
of  tlM  Uottad  XlBfdom,  USL  Ameof  other  weriu  are— Thornton,  /Vm  >W* 
/mmK  />«prM<n,  ism-  amMl,MUIt6titrimi§rtllcH.Tula,  IMl:  Doilaila, 
iMdt  AiiMKni  mmd  Itt  Unart  a^  £n4  <■  Immad^  18(7 ;  F.  U<cUe,  yna 
luUfdt  alaaa  lAa  JUMfuMMi,  UTO;  H.  I.  Thompian.  /r>/«<  i»  lUt  mmd  1M>, 
UTt.  Tba  •crlcaltuntl  condition  a(  tha  eonntrj  hat  hacn  dcacrlbad  by  aach 
eooipctaat  ohaarrcn  aa  U'Cenble,  Ifaclajtan,  and  Jamca  Calrd ;  and  for  mlnnta 
datilk  rccardlait  h  aao  tha  **  KoTlaw  of  IrUh  Agrlenltnra,"  by  R.  O.  Prtaffla,  In 
TOL  Tlli.,  Mcond  bCrta^  of  tha  ./aaniaf  a/  tlu  Jtayaf  Agriealtiirml  SteUlf  ^  £Hf- 
ItMd,  isn,  and  "  Illnalntlona  o(  Iilah  Fannlsk"  by  tha  aama  viltar.  In  toL  U,  U7I, 

JtaKf/Mnm  and  CbMNwnc— Lnwranca,  IV  InttrttI  ^Jrttmtd  t»  ktr  Trmdt 
aad  7a<let,  DnbUn,  IMli  Uttmrm  »m  Ma  rrctllm  MmnfmOmn  tf  inlamd, 
ia« ;  ^n  Itmby  imf  IM  Slmu  m>i  frt^r—  tf  Of  U—m  Mmmftcliut  <a  In- 
Jjad,  Dnbte,  I7fT ;  O.  E.  Hoarwd.  IVaa«M  M  at  AMaaa  ff  Inlami,  IT7I ; 
Btly  Hntchlaaoa,  CmmmtcM  <atfra<ali  tf  Irtlamd,  ITTt;  Lord  ShaBald, 
Miinattau  aa  (A<  Jtean/iKf ana,  fV«d(,  aad  frtani  Slmlt  %f  tnlmal,  17 W ;  R. 
1.  Oaiandon,  A  Skalck  a/  Itt  a—nrnt  aad  Flmamtt  tf  JrlmmA,  17*1 ;  WallAoa, 
Am>  aa  Ikt  Ihadt  aad  JfanVkrtaral  ^  Eflamd,  DsbUn.  17M. 

dalffirftla.— (rDoBoran'a  adltloa  at  tha  Jaaa/i  ^  Ou  r^nr  MtUn  \  Vaarar, 
Udal  rmmial  Mrnmrnmu,  17(7;  Bnih,  ir<tani<a  CmrioMa,  17n;  Gniac.  ila/<- 
aattfto  ^  Jnlmti,  t  rak^  IT*!-*!;  EdTLadaiah,  AmUflUtt  tf  Inlmmd.  IKM ; 
VBllan.  BmmtTMmt  tt Immi.  104;  O.  Ii-ratria,  Mtrlmlmttlt^AvlaMim  to 
Jka(aad;Ua:Oodkta,  AaMnl*l/rtf«»d.Ua;  Id,  /rWaad  aad  ilar  OarcAai, 
Aa.  KIT;  Kaana,  IWara  and  IVm^Aa  4rda<<.»(  Irttmut,  1M7 ;  SmUdy,  tutt 
aa  Oa  Amddli  Jac<«<  Olwtha.  aad  ibaad  IWan,  U7S ;  Btnah.  IccltlmillemI 
IrtUUcimn  ^Irtlamd,  ltT4|  Joyca,  /rU»  Xtmu  of  fitctt,  M  ad.,  1870,  M 
■Bka,  U7»:  Lord  DannTan,  Stltt  tm  IrUk  ArdHttetm,  U7( ;  H.  Oaldoi, 
Itia  lar  lai  JmMtwiflUmt  lallmt  di  rlrtmmdi,  Faila,  U781 

JfUtanmmaomt An  aacovat  of  the  ecodltlon  of  thaaovntry  In  tha  Uma  af  Banry 

n.  b  ffvan,  by  Qlraldaa  Cambran^  In  npofngMm  Btbtntim  and  XanaandHa 
Jl«a<«,  UM;  aad  in  tha  tima  ol  Dlaahath,  by  Bobait  fayaa,  la  "A  Bilat 


Daacilptloa  of  baland,"  ISM,  pnbllihad  In  «1.  t  of  tha  fntU  v  On  ArdUe*- 
biflial  AucUtUn  nt  Jriland,  l«l,  and  by  Ed.  Hoptn  In  Dticrlfltmi  tf  Inlmni 
QxdOu  Slalt  Mtnq/ta  UM,  drat  publlaliad  In  11178.  1  lie  foUowlnit  »orki.  x Mch  are 
Incloded  In  A  Co/ltcHon  of  TVac/f  and  TitmtUet  om  Irtlaud.  pubUahid  at  Dublin, 
IMl,  an  InTalonbla  for  tha  Infomiatlon  they  afford  In  rcitanl  to  iha  toclal  and 
faidnstnal  hbtory  of  tha  cooniry  -.—A  Vint  tf  itii  Slalt  t/  //y/,i»rf.  by  Edmnnd 
Spenaar.  int;  A  DtutttrU  tf  tkt  Sltlt  of  imntd.  by  Sir  Joliii  Dxin.  lilt ;  tht 
foUHttl  Antltmr  ^  /rrlaad.  by  Sir  WlllUm  Pilly,  loll :  TIj  UttrUI,  by 
Bbhop  Bariielay,  17S9-t7  ;  A  MVi/  /•  Iht  IlVir,  by  the  i.iine.  i:s»;  Priori  Llit  it 
AbtaMn,  td  adWon.  with  Appandln,  17»;  An  Sua,  ca  //.«  TrmJr  t>r  lrtla,J. 
by  Arthur  Dobbe,  Eaq.,  17I»;  da  AMnM  tf  lU  Stmbir  at  Fniul«^l  ti,J 
PtrUk  rmdlla  im  Jnlmtd,  17*8.  Tha  wililnca  of  Surlft,  atpacUlly  hU  ,-*c.r 
riM,  caat  a  »aitey  of  cteaa  Uihta  an  dlScrant  aapccta  of  tha  anbjacl.  Arom-J 
later  »orka  a  flmt  ptaca  mnat  of  conrae  ba  siran  to  Iha  Jbar  i»  Inland,  by 
Arthur  Toimi,  London.  1T80.  Tkt  aialitHeal  and  ftlMral  Aecoanl  «f /n/arJ. 
by  Edward  Wakefield,  LoDdon,  1813,  U  pulUktaUng  and  aocurale ;  and  of  klmUar 
Talna  are  Thomaa  Kewauham'a  Wria  o/  IV  fliraaufaarai  <C  Ittlatd.  1808 ;  tha 
anme  author'a  Jnaalri  <ala  Ua  Papalaltoa  tf  Irtlamd,  1801:  and  Uaaon'i 
StmHttUnl  Actcittl.  1814-1>.  Tha  laborknu  wnrk  of  U.  Cdiar  Uorcau,  Fail  and 
J>reMal  aialt  af  Irtlamd  txamibud  In  a  Stnu  tf  TaUrt.  pubUihed  hi  Uthoeraph, 
London,  1827,  (Irea  a  oonprchanelro  itatlaUeal  lilaluiy  of  Iho  country  for 
twenty  yeara  bcfoia  and  twenty  yaara  after  tlia  Union.  Amonff  more  inodi-ra 
worka  are— On  XoraJ  iKiWrtaant  <a  Jrtland,  by  Sir  O.  C.  Lcwli^  IU<;  Sir 
Rabatt  Xan^  Tkt  JmdatlrM  Unnrttt  of  Jrtlatd,  Id  edition,  Dublin,  It^i  ,- 
Gaoria  Lewla  Smith, /rafand,  Mttltrifl  aad  SlalliHeal,  London.  184t-4!>; 
Jonathan  Pin,  Cbadfltaa  aad  i>l<a>^fm«^/iY/aad,lM8:  Gnatara  do  Bcauniont, 
IVWandc,  atetali.  FtlUttnt,  tl  Ktlltitatt.  isai  iEn£ll>h  trautlallon  In  the  lan-e 
year,  and  a  7th  rraneh  edition  la  18(8) ;  Hancock,  JIaparf  n  lAi  Sarpotta  f.i^ 
grtuttt  DttllMt  ar  irUK  frtatrUt.  DnbUn,  180;  J.  U.  Uurpby,  Irtlawi: 
Jadmlrial,  ftHlltal,  and  StrUL  U7»;  Buka'e  Ulltn,  l^ttcku,  and  Tracti  tm 
Irtlamd,  adltad  by  Matthew  Anald,  MIL  Thom'a  MiH  Alnamat  oontalna  admlr- 
able  dlfaaia  of  tha  parllanantaiT  ratama  of  tha  csirant  yatni  aa  wall  ai  other 
■tatlatleal  tabica  coaipUad  from  Ml^aal  aomoaa.  -^(IVF.B.) 


PABT  11— HISTORY. 


Ingtttdary  Hutory  of  Early  Raeet. — CSroamstances 
mm  &ToiinbIa  in  IreUnd  to  the  growth  and  preiem- 
tum  of  othuie  legendi.  Among  theae  faTonrahle  orenm- 
■taniMs  wen  tho  long  eontinnuioe  of  tribal  goTemment, 
and  the  ezistenee  of  a  ipecial  claaa  whoae  duty  it  wa« 
to  praurre  the  genealogiea  of  the  ruling  familiea,  and 
keep  in  memory  the  deed*  of  their  anceatoia.  Long 
pai^greea  and  aturiee  of  foray*  and  battles  ware  pre- 
eerred,  but  nnder  the  neeeasaty  condition  of  nndergoing 
gndoal  phonetic  change  according  a^  the  popular  language 
altered.  Daring  many  eentoriei  there  had  been  no  con- 
quest by  foreign  race*  to  deatroy  these  traditions ;  internal 
eonqueste  and  displacements  of  tribes  confose  but  do  not 
endicate  traditions  and  pedigrees.  When  the  Irish  were 
eooTertad  to  Christianity  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
story  of  the  dalnge^  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  unity 
of  tha  homaa  lace^  the  sAide  (sages)  naturally  endeavoured 
to  fill  np  the  gap  between  their  eponyms  and  Koah,  The 
pedigree*  now  began  to  be  committed  to  writinj^  and,  as 
they  could  for  the  first  time  be  compared  with  one  another, 
a  mda  field  was  opened  to  the  inventiTe  faculties  of  the 
soibea  The  result  has  been  the  construction  of  a  most 
extraoiffinary  legendary  history,  which  nnder  the  constant 
care  of  official  sdide' acquired  a  completeness,  fulness,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  consistency  which  is  wonderful.  In 
the  11th  and  13th  centuries  this  legendary  history  was 
fitted  with  Jt  chronology,  and  synchronized  with  the  annals 
of  hiatoricil  nationsi  We  may  assnmv  with  confidence 
that  a  history  of  a  group  of  tribes  admittedly  of  diverse 
origioa^  consistiiig  mainly  of  namea  of  persons  and  battles 
ttansmitted  by  memory,  must  neceesarily  lack  all  proportion, 
not  aloBe  as  legaids  absolnte^  but  eren  as  regards  relative 
time ;  that  penonagee  and  events  may  appear  in  the  back- 
gronnd  thatahoold  be  in  the  foreground,  and  the  converse ; 
nay,  even  that  the  same  personages  and  events  may  figure 
at  time*  and  place*  far  apart.  Keeping  these  things  in 
visw,  tha  L»bar  (fabiala,  or  "Book  of  Invasions,"  » 
canon*  compilation,  or  rather  compilations,  for  there  are 
eeveral  edition*  of  it,  of  the  ethnic  legends  of  Ireland,  will 
he^  n*  to  giv*  Aa  main  facts  of  the  early  peopling  of 
Ir^nd.  Oar  gnide  records  the  coming  of  five  principal 
peoples,  namely,  the  followers  of  Partholan  or  Bartholomew, 
thoee  ot  Nemed,  tha  Tirbolgi^  the  Tnath*  Di  Danann, 
and  tha  Scots  or  Miledana, 

Fsrtholan  and  his  people  cam*  from  If iodle  Greece,  and 
ludad  at  Inber  Soains^  believed  to  hav*  been  the  ettoaiy 


of  Eenmare.  After  occupying  Ireland  for  three  hundred 
years, -they  died  of  a  plague,  and  were  buried  at  Xamlecht 
Muintire  Partholain,  the  plague  Lecht  or  grave  of  Far- 
tholan's  people,  now  Tallaght  near  Dublin,  This  race 
divided  the  coast  into  four  parts,  their  leader  having  had 
four  sons.  Thirty  years  after  the  deatrnction  of  Partho- 
lan's  people,  a  race  arrived  from  Scythia  nnder  a  leader 
called  Nemed,  in  thirty  ships,  each  containing  thirty 
warriors.  We  are  not  told  where  he  landed,  but  like 
Partholan's  people  Kerned  died  of  a  plague  at  the  hiU 
upon  which  Queenstown  in  Cork  Harbour  is  situated,  and 
which  has  on  that  account  been  called  Ard  Nemeid.  At 
this  time  another  people  appear  on  the  scene,  the  Fomo- 
rians.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Pqmorian  was  merely 
a  name  for  all  sea-coming  enemies,  and  that  they  were 
not  always  the  same  race.  The  descendants  of  Kemed's 
people  suffered  much  hardship  from  them,  we  are  told, 
but  at  length  succeeded  in  destroying  the  fortress  of  their 
leader  Conan  at  Tor  Inis,  now  Tory  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Donegal,  and  killing  himaelf  and  his  chUdren;  but 
More,  another  leader,  having  arrived  soon  after  from 
Africa  with  sixty  ships,  a  second  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  both  parties  were  nearly  exterminated.  More,  how- 
ever, escaped,  and  took  possession  of  the  country,  while  of 
the  ifemedians  only  the  crew  of  one  ship,  having  the  usual 
nnmber  of  thirty  warriors — among  whom  were  three  descen- 
dants of  JTemed  himself — escaped.  Each  of  the  three 
descendants  of  Nemad  went  to  a  different  country,  and 
bec&me  the  eponym  of  an  important  race.  The  five  chiefs 
of  the  Firbofga,  the  next  colonizing  race,  appear  to  have 
landed  at  different  places :  one  party,  that  of  the  Fir 
Qaleons,  landed  at  Inber  Slangi,  so  called  from  their  leader 
Slangi,  whoae  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  river  Slaney ; 
another  tribe,  the  Firboigs,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
collective  tribes,  arrived  at  what  is  now  Erris  in  Mayo ; 
and  a  third  section,  the  Fir  Domnand,  landed  at  Tracht 
Kudraide  in  Ulster,  so  called  from  their  leader  Budraide,  or 
rather  Rnd.  All  these  tribes  seem  to  have  been  British,  a 
view  which  is  confirmed  by  their  chief  fort  being  Dind  Big, 
the  dun  or  fort  of  the  kings  on  the  Barrow  in  Carlow, 
afterwards  the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  a  province| 
which  appears  to  have  always  had  a  close  relationship  with 
Britain.  The  Firboigs  had  only  effected  settlements  in  th* 
coontry,  but  had  not  brought  the  whole  of  it  into  subjeo-' 
tion  before  the  arrival  of  a  new  tribe  called  the  Tuatha 
TOfi  Danaan.    Aocording  to  the  Kemedian  legend,  this  ntwi 
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tribe  was  tlie  race  of  Ibatb,  grandson  •£  larbonel  the 
prophet,  son  of  Nemed.  The  new-comers  under  a  king 
called  Ndadu  demand  the  lovereigntj  of  the  country  from 
the  Firbolg  king  Eochaid  Mac  Erca,  who  refuses,  and  there- 
npon  they  fight  a  battle  at  Mag  Tuired  Conga,  now 
Moytura  near  Cong  in  the  county  Mayo,  the  site  of  whidi 
is  still  traditionally  remembered,  and  many  graves  belong- 
ing to  the  period  of  cremation  have  been  found  there.  The 
Firbolgs  ware  worsted  in  this  battle,  and,  as  in  all  ethnic 
legend  almost  annihilated,  and  the  remainder  driven  oot 
bf  the  country.*  Thirty  years  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Firbolgs,  the  Tnatha  D^  Danann  fought  a  great  battle 
with  the  Fomorians  at  another  Mag  Tuired,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Cong  by  being  called  the  Northern. 
Its  site  is  placed  by  tradition  near  Lough  Arrow  on  the 
borders  of  Sligo  and  Roscommon,  at  a  place  where  many 
graves  land  pillar-stones  still  ezistk 

The  lait  of  the  prehistoric  rases  of  Ireland  are  the  so- 
called  Milesians  or  Scots.  The  immediate  eponym  of  the 
new  race  was  Galom  from  Gal,  "  valour,"  a  name  which 
might  be  expressed  by  the  Latin  milt$,  a  "  knight,"  whence 
cime  the  names  Milesius  and  Milesians.  Among  the 
names  which  appear  in  the  pedigree,  which  is  of  course 
carried  back  without  a  break  to  Koah,  are  several  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  archsologists, — namely,  Breogan  or 
Bregin,  Eber  Scot,  66edal  Glas,  Fenius  Farsaid,  Allait, 
K&adn,  Sru,  and  Esru.  Breog&n,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  the  grandfather  of  Galam  or  Milesius,  who  founded 
Brigantia  in  Spain. 

With  all  their  drawbacks,  the  Irish  ethnic  legends,  when 
stript  of  their  elaborate  details  and  Biblical  and  classical 
loans,  express  the  broad  facts  of  the  peopling  of  Ireland, 
and  are  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  archseological  in- 
vestigation. At  the  earliest  period  the  country  was  well 
wooded,  and  the  interior  full  of  marshes  and  lakes;  it  was 
vcenpied  by  a  sparse  population,  who  appear  in  latef  times 
as  "  forest  tribes "  (Toatha  Feda),  and  were  doubtless  of 
the  aboriginal  (Iberic)  race  of  western  and  sonthem  Europe. 
The  story  of  Fartbolan  represents  the  incoming  of  the  first 
bronze-armed  Celts,  who  were  a  Goidelic  tribe  akin  to  the 
later  Scots  that  settled  on  the  sea-coast,  and  built  the  for- 
tresses occupying  the  principal  headlands.  They  formed 
with  the  forest  tribes  the  basis  of  the  population  in  the 
Early  Bronze  age.  Afterwards  came  the  various  tribes 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Firbolgs.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  all  the  tribes  included  under  this  name 
came  at  the  same  time,  or  even  that  they  were  closely  akin. 
The  legend  names  several  tribes,  and  telb  us  that  they  came 
into  Ireland  at  different  places  from  Britain.  The  effect 
of  their  immigrations  now  appears  to  have  been  that  in  the 
north  the  people  were  Cruithni,  or  Picts  of  the  Goidelic 
branch  of  the  Xlelts ;  in  the  east  and  centre,  British  and 
Belgic  tribes  ;  and  in  Munster,  when  not  distinctly  Iberic, 
of  a  southern  or  Gaulish  type. 

The  fertile  plain  lying  between  the  'Vyicklow  and  Carling- 
ford  mountains,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  south  of  the 
Boyne  (Mag  Breg),  was  open  to  tribes  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site coast,  and  has  accordingly  been  at  all  times  a  landing 
place  of  invading  tribes.  This  region  was  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Kerned  before  the  arrival  of  the  Firbolgs,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  legend;  but  the  event  certainly  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  though  still  to  the  time  of  the  movements  and 
displacement  of  peoples  which  led  to  the  immigration  of 
those  tribes.  The  Fomorians,  with  whom  the  Nemedians 
fought,  may  have  been  merely  some  of  those  incoming 

^  They  wers,  hoverer,  only  subdued,  for  long  &ft«r  thar«  vere 
Firbolg  kings  of  Olnegmacht  (ths  ancient  name  of  Connugbt),  and 
the  people  were  rery  numerous  in  Ireland  in  8t  Patrick'e  time  ; 
Indsed,  it  is  ptobeUo  that  tliej  than  formed  the  laigeat  element  of 
the  popnlatioii. 


tribes.  The  Irish  legend  brings  the  Kemedians  from  the 
east  of  Europe,  which  of  course  only  means  that  they  came 
from  a  distance,  perhaps  from  Armorica  or  some  other  part 
of  GanL  Xemed's  tribes  were  probably  the  builders  of  the 
tumuli  of  Meath,  and  the  introducers  of  the  worship  of 
Dia  and  Ana,  in  other  words,  they  were  the  mysterious 
Tuatha  Jii  Danann  ("tribes  of  Dia  and  Ana").  Xemed 
was  probably  only  another  name  for  Die,  and  his  wife  wss 
Macha,  an  appellative  of  Ana.  The  name  Kemed  itself  is 
of  great  interest,  for  it  is  evidently  connected  with  ntm, 
heaven,  used  also  in  ths  secondary  sense  of  a  sacred  object 
upon  which  oaths  were  sworn. 

The  Milesian  legend  seems  to  consist  of  two  or  perhaps 
of  three  events.  Eber  and  Erimon,  two  sons  of  Galam,  or 
Milesius,  the  leaders  of  the  invading  forces,  fight  a  battle 
at  SUab  Mis  in  western  Kerry  with  Eriu,  the  queen  of 
Ceitfaeoir  or  Mac  Grine,  "  the  son  of  the  Sun,"  one  of  tlie 
three  joint  kings  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  whom  they 
defeat  Eber  or  Heber  then  marches  to  TaUti  in  Meath, 
while  his  brother  Erimon  or  Heremon  sails  round  to  the 
month  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  lands  oad  marches  to  meet 
his  brother  advancing  from  the  south.  This  skilful  strate- 
gic movement  betrays  the  late  invention  of  the  legend. 
The  first  fact  that  underlies  ths  story  is  the  incoming  of 
some  powerful  and  well-armed  tribe  who  seized  upon  the 
plain  between  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne,  and  made  it  the 
centre  of  an  encroaching  power.  The  eponym  of  this  tribe 
was  Erimon,  a  name  foreign  to  tlie  pantheon  of  the  tribes 
of  Dia  and  Ana. '  The  new  tribes  arrived  in  Ireland  towards 
the  close  of  the  prehistoric  period,  and  not  long  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  or  possibly  as  late  as  the 
first  century  of  it  They  were  Goidelic,  and  were  related 
to  the  dominant  clans  of  Monster,  and  the  Clanna  Rudraide 
or  Ulster  clans,  though  perhaps  not  so  closely  to  the  latter 
as  to  the  former.  When  the-  sons  of  Galam  had  defeated 
the  kings  of  the  tribes  of  Dia  and  Ana,  they  partitioned 
Ireland  between  themselves  and  their  kinsmen.  Erimon 
got  Leinster  and  Connaught ;  Eber  Find,  his  brother,  Koith 
Mnnster;  Lngaid,  eon  of  Ith,  brother  of  G^ilam,  Sonth 
Munster;  and  Eber,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Galam,  Ute  pro- 
genitor of  Rnd  or  the  Rudraide,  the  immediate  eponym  o( 
the  Ultonians,  Ulster.  Eber  Find,  the  leader  of  the  north 
Mnnster  tribes,  and  Lugaid  of  the  South  Munster  ones, 
were  grandsons  of  Breog&n,  the  stem-father  of  all  the  new 
tribes.  A  long  struggle  took  place  between  their  descend- 
ants, in  which  those  of  Eber  Find  ultimately  gained  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  descendants  of  Lngaid  were  gradually 
pressed  into  a  comer  of  the  connty  of  Cork.  This  struggle 
and  the  position  of  the  tribes  of  Eber  in  ths  plain  of  Munster 
seem  to  show  that  the  latter  were,  what  the  legend  pretends, 
a  part  of  the  incoming  tribes  which  we  shall  henceforwnrd 
call  Scots,  and  which  landed,  not  in  Kerry,  but  in  Me«th. 
The  places  supposed  to  have  derived  their  names  from  the 
forty  captains  of  the  invading  Scots,  such  as  the  plain  of 
Brega,  SUab  Cualand,  kc,  are  all  in  that  part  of  Ireland 
already  spoken  of  as  the  landing  place  of  invading  tribes, 
or  in  tiie  great  central  plain  stretching  west  and  south-west 
from  it  There  seems  little  doubt  that  these  elana  of 
Breog&n  or  Scots  were  closely  related  to  the  Brigaotes, 
perhaps  they  were  even  tribes  of  that  great  clan.  The 
Brigantes  who  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Barrow  and  Kore, 
and  ultimately  the  county  Waterford,  according  to  Ptolemy, 


*  Mnt  Hanahardt  eonnsots  Erimon  vitb  Irino  or  Ijinin,  a  god  or 
divine  hero  of  the  Gennana,  and  both  with  Aryarao  (Aryamln),  the 
deified  ancestral  king  of  the  Hindns,  vbo  ruled  Elysium,  and  vboaa 
path  was  the  UUkjr  Wiy.  Be  also  thinks  that  theee  words  as  well  u 
£ria  contain  the  same  stem  as  Jixjva,  and  that  consequently  Aiyama 
may  have  been  at  one  time  the  national  god  of  all  Aryans.  Boa* 
euriona  particnlan  might  be  added  here  respecting  Donn,  the  brother 
of  Eber  and  EiimoD,  which  appear  to  give  gnat  iatenet  to  this  hypo- 
thesiji. 
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ispport  this  view.  The  clan  of  Lngoid,  granoson  of  Breo- 
gia,  is  almost  certainly  thnt  which  used  the  Ogam  inscribed 
(tones,  ths'Iast  that  camo  into  the  country,  and  with  which 
originited  the  story  uf  the  migration  from  Siiain. 

Tlu  Seoti. — The  ojiening  of  the  historic  period  was 
mirked  by  •  great  struggle  of  tribes,  which  took  place 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  of  which 
Irish  annalists  have  left  us  but  very  scanty  information, 
nad  that  confused  and  misleading.  This  struggle  was 
brought  about  by  the  arriral  from  abroad  of  a  new  tribe, 
or  the  rise  of  an  old  one.  The  former  Tiew  seems  the 
more  prubable,  for  at  that  time  great  displacements  of  the 
Celts  vere  taking  pbce  everywhere  consequent  on  the  con- 
quests of  the  Romans,  and  some  of  tite  displaced  tribes 
may  have  migrated  to  Ireland.  The  victors  in  the  struggle 
ap|)ear  afterwards  as  Scots ;  the  conquered  tribes  are  called 
iilktch  Tuatha,  that  is,  vassal  tribes,  because  they  paid 
daer  6t  base  rent.  The  names  of  the  free  and  servile  elans 
hare  been  preserved,  and  were  first  published  by  the  prs- 
lent  .writer.^  The  former  consisted  of  forty-six  tribes, 
among  them  being  the  Scutraigs  or  Scutraide,  This  tribe 
probibly  took  a  foremost  placs  in  the  snbsequent  invasions 
d!  Britain  ;  and,  it  having  thus  acquired  the  leadership  of 
the  free  clans,  the  latter  became  all  known  to  foreigners 
as  the  Scoti,  a  name  which  was  subsequently  extended  to 
the  whole  people.  That  this  was  the  way  in  which  the 
name  was  first  given  is  shown  by  its  not  having  been  used 
in  Irish,  but  only  in  Latin  documents.  The  ending  -rai^e 
or  -mule  is  a  patronymic 

In  the  struggle  between  the  free  and  servile  tribes  tna 
latter  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  the  free  clans  or  Scots,  but  after  some  time  the  latter, 
under  the  leadership  of  Tuathal,  called  Tahlmar  or  "  the 
Legitimate  "  (o&.  etr.  160  ▲.!>.),  recovered  their  power  and 
took  effective  moosares  to  preserve  it  by  making  some  kind 
of  redistribution  of  tbe  servile  tribes,  or  more  probably 
making  a  plantation  of  Scots  among  them,  and  building 
fortresses  capable  of  affording  mutnrU  aid.  The  duns  and 
raths  on  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland  to  which  Tuathal's 
measure  was  probably  confined  appear  to  have  been  erected 
OS  some  strategic  plan  of  this  kind,  intended  to  keep  up  a 
chain  of  commonieation,  and  prevent  the  combination  of 
the  servile  classes.  Tuathal  in  fact  founded  a  kind  of 
feudal  system  which  ruled  Ireland  while  the  Scotic  power 
indured.*' 

Another  measure  of  Tnathal  was  the  formation  of  the 
kiegdom  of  Mcath  to  serve  as  mensal  land  of  the  Ard  Bi 
or  over-king.  Before  his  time  there  was,  according  to 
legend,  •  district  about  the  sacred  hill  of  Usnech  called 
Mide,  that  is,  "  the  middle,"  the  religious  centre  of  the 
Irish ;  this  Tuathal  enlarged  by  taking  from  each  of  the 
four  provinces — the  two  Munsters  being  reckoned  as  one 
—a  tract  T>f  land.  In  the  Munster  portion  he  built  his 
Dan  of  Tlachtga,  a  sacred  place  of  the  Druids,  now  called 
the  Hill  of  Ward,  near  Athboy.  Usnech  was  considered 
tu  be  in  Olnegmacht  (Connaught).  Taiiti  (gen.  Tailtenn, 
now  Teltown)  was  his  Ulster  residence,  and  Temair  or 
Taca  the  Leinster  one.     Tnathal  made  each  of  those  places 


^  la  0'CuiT>'s  Itanntrtand  Outmiu  q/tiu  Aneitnt  Jrith,  lutiotluc- 
Bn»,  Tol.  1.  p.  xxtIL 

'  Tin  Jtitlicch  Taatka,  or  Mrrile  tribts,  Iisv*  bsea  IdenttAcd  by 
•one  sntlqiuritiu  with  t>M  Britiih  tribn  Icnowa  u  AtUeottl.  The 
ITwind  of  this  snmiiM  ia  the  Tsscmblanca  of  the  namu.  Although 
the  explaaaUon  we  hsve  glren  of  the  same  is  satlsfaetorr,  it  i>  right 
fo  ■tat*  that  among  the  urvile  tribes  there  vai  one  called  the  Tuath 
Aitheebta,  «h(et  night  bare  giTen  its  name  to  the  Thole  of  the  aer- 
rile  tribM,  as  the  Scotraiga  gare  theirs  to  tbe  "  free  claaa."  Thle 
tiit*  was  Mated  on  the  lea-coait  near  the  Ulttj,  and  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  notion  that  when  beaten  they  nay  have  rroued 
orer  to  Britain,  where  they  became  known  as  Atticotti,  and  were 
SMociats^jrlth  th*  Scots  to  thair  deraststloBs  of  the  Bomaa  i>n>- 


a  religions  centre  for  the  province  from  which  it  had  been' 
taken.'  He  was  thus  not  only  the  founder  of  the  central 
monarchy,  but  also  it  would  seem  tho  organixei^of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  people,  which  he  used  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  allegiance  of  their  princes  by  holding  their 
chief  shrines  in  liis  power,  while  leaving  them  the  rents 
derived  from  them.  An  act  of  Tuathal,  which  mi^rks  his 
power,  and  the  firm  grasp  wliich  he  hud  secured  over  the 
country,  was  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  fine  on  the  province 
of  Leinster,  a  legend  tells  us,  for  an  insult  offered  to  him 
by  one  of  its  king*.  This  fine,  called  the  Doroim  Laigtn 
Oic  Cow-tribute  of  Leinster,  was  levied  until  the  6th  cen- 
tury, when  at  the  instance  of  St  Muling  it  was  remitted  by 
the  monarch  Finachta.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  op- 
pression and  war  while  it  lasted,  and  helped  to  cripple  the 
power  of  Leinster.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  raim- 
poss  it,  among  others  by  tho  celebrated  Brian,  wbe,  accord- 
ing to  some,  derived  his  surname  of  Boruma  from  this 
circumstance.  To  carry  out  his  measures  of  conquest  and 
subjugation,  Tuathal  is  credited  with  having  established  a 
kind  of  ]9crmanent  military  force  which  afterwards  be^me 
so  celebrated  in  legendary  story  as  tho  Fiann  or  Fenians. 
He  may  have  seen  Boman  troops,  and  attempted  as  far  as 
his  circumstances  would  permit  to  form  a  military  tribe 
organized  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  legion.  Among 
the  other  measures  attributed  to  Tuathal  was  the  regulation 
of  the  various  professions  and  handicrafts.  The  former  he 
must  necessarily  have  done  as  part  of  his  religious  organi- 
zation, for  the  various  professions  were  merely  the  grades 
of  the  Druidical  hierarchy. 

Tkt  Rival  Kinjdom  of  Muniler.  —  If  we  accept  the  story 
of  the  plantation  of  the  broken  Aithech  Tuatha,  Tuathal's 
power  must  have  extended  over  the  whole  country  ;  but 
it  was  practically  confined  to  Meath  and  Leinster,  and 
perhaps  Olnegmacht.  Vlaid  was  independent.  In  Munster 
the  clan  of  Degaid  had  conquered  a  large  tract  of  country 
in  the  middle  of  die  province,  and  forced  the  clan  of 
Dergtind  or  descendants  of  Eber  into  the  south-west  of 
Cork  and  Kerry.  Tho  origin  of  the  clan  of  Degaid  is 
obscure;  one  story  makes  it  Ultonian,  and  the  other 
Erimonian.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true  one,  fur 
among  the  free  clans  associated  with  the  Scotraige  in 
the  war  of  the  Aithech  Tuatlia  was  a  tribe  called  Corco 
Dega,  which  seems  to  be  the  one  we  are  now  discussing. 
The  clan  of  Degaid,  having  dispossessed  a  non-Scotic  tribe 
called  the  Ernaans,  were  themselves  afterwards  known  by 
that  name.  From  their  peculiar  position  in  the  south  they 
must  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Tuathal  and 
his  successors.  In  the  reign  of  Cond,  sumamed  "of  the 
Hundred  Battles,"  grandson  of  Tuathal,  the  clan  of  Degeid 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  opper  hand  of  the  clans  both 
of  Eber  and  Lugaid ;  and  Munster,  now  divided  into  three 


*  Tims  the  great  Dmidical  fe^tifal  of  Sjmuln  (now  Allhallowtide), 
on  which  occasion  all  the  heartbe  in  Han»ter  ahonld  b«  rekindled  from 
tho"  laered  fire,  and  for  whirh  a  tax  van  doe  to  the  king,  was  cele- 
brated at  TIaclitga.  At  U>nech,  now  the  hill  of  Uinagh  in  W«t- 
metth,  tfie  festival  of  BclLiine  irai  celebrated  in  the  nonth  of  Uay, 
Tbe  hone  ami  garments  uf  evpry  chief  who  cane  to  the  festival  fonucd 
part  of  the  toll  of  the  king  of  Olnegmacht  At  Taiiti  a  great  Oenach 
or  fair  iras  held  at  certain  intervals  on  the  first  of  August,  at  vhirh 
was  celebrated  the  Lngnaud,  the  games  supposed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Lugaid  of  the  Long  Arm,  one  of  the  gods  of  Dia  and  Ana, 
in  honour  of  his  foster  mother  Taiiti.  Here  for  tho  first  lime  Tnathal 
erected  a  dun.  thus  secnring  poswssion  of  the  shrine  of  the  Uloid,  to 
the  king  oi  vhich  the  rents  of  the  fair  belonged.  These  consisted 
chiefly  ia  a  fine  dne  for  each  marriage  celebrated  thet*.  At  Tara,  the 
principal  reeidence,  he  eetalilished  the  Feia  Temrach  or  Feaat  of  Tara, 
which  vaa  a  general  assembly  of  the  provincial  and  other  subregnli  of 
Ireland  who  came  to  do  homsgeto  the  an]  ri  or  over-king.  This  feast 
continned  to  be  held  from  Tuathal's  time  to  654  a.d.,  when  the  laat 
was  held  by  Diarmoit,  son  of  Cerball.  The  esublishment  of  thie  feart 
is  also  attribnted  to  the  prehistoric  king  Eochaid  Ollam  Fotla,  whifll 
implies  that  Tuathal  mervly  re-e>t«hlieUed  it, 
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pettj  kingdomi,  was  ruled  OT«r  by  three  prinoes  of  that 
family.  A  ohief  of  the  Ebeiiana  named  Eogan,  batter 
known  as  Hug  KtUdat,^  by  the  aid  of  his  foster-father  the 
king  of  Leinster,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Degaidian 
princes  and  driving  them  out  of  Munster.  The  latter  asked 
the  aid  of  Cond  ^e  over-king,  who  took  up  their  canse,  and 
a  fierce  war  arose,  in  which  Cond  was  beaten  and  compelled 
to  dinda  Ireland  with  his  rival  The  boundaty  line  ran 
from  the  Bay  of  Galway  to  Dublin  along  the  great  ridge  of 
gravel  which  stretches  across  Ireland.  The  northern  part 
was  Leth  Cnind  or  Cond'e  Half,  and  the  sonthem  part 
Leth  Moga  or  Mag's  Half.  By  this  arrangement  the 
present  county  of  Clare,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to 
Olnegmacht,  was  transferred  to  Munster,  to  which  it  has  ever 
since  belonged.  It  was  abont  this  time  too  that  the  former 
province  received  the  name  Connacht,  now  Connanght,  from 
the  name  of  King  Cond.  In  the  wars  between  Mug 
Ntiadat  and  Cond  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners  are 
said  to  have  been  in  the  army  of  the  former,  among  whom 
are  specially  named  Spaniards.  Perhaps  these  foreigners 
represent  the  tribe  of  Lngaid,  and  this  was  really  the- 
period  of  the  arrival  of  that  tribe  in  Ireland  out  of  which 
grew  the  Milesian  story.  The  earliest  of  the  Ogam 
inscriptions  are  perhaps  of  this  date,  and  snpport  the  view 
just  stated. 

Mug  Ktiadat  must  have  been  an  able  man,  for  he 
WtAblished  his  race  so  firmly  that  his  descendants  rnled 
Munster  for  a  thousand  yean.  He  seems  to  have  been 
as  politic  as  warlike,  for  we  are  told  he  stored  com  to 
save  his  people  from  famine.  He  was  also  enabled  to  give 
some  to  many  chieftains  who  in  a  tribal  community  had 
no  snch  forethought,  and  thus  made  them  his  vassals.  His 
success,  however,  created  a  rivalry  which  lasted  down  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  native  government,  and  led  to 
oonstant  war  and  devastation,  and  mainly  contributed  to 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  central  monarchy^  Although 
Munster  remained  nominally 'in  subjection  to  that  power, 
it  was  thenceforward  in  reality  an  independent  kingdom,  or 
rather  federation  of  clans  under  the  king  of  CasheL 

Seotie  Oonqveit  of  VUUr.—H  the  Scots  failed  to 
anbdue  the  south  thoroughly,  they  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  Ultonians,  and  driving  them  ultimately  into  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  province.  One  of  Cond's  successors, 
Fiacha  Srabtine,  was  slain  by  his  nephews,  known  as 
the  three  Collas,  one  of  whom,  called  Colla  Cas,  "the 
noble,"  became  king  abont  327 ;  but  after  a  rngn  of  four 
years  he  and  hia  brothers  were  driven  oat  of  Ireland. 
They  took  military  service  with  their  maternal  grandfather, 
a  certain  Ugari,  called  king  of  Alba.  After  three  yean  in 
this  position  they  returned  to  Ireland,  and  succeeded  in 
making  peace  with  their  cousin  Mniredach  Tirech,  who 
became  king  after  the  banishment  of  Colla  l^as.  Tbe  Ard 
Ri,  in  order  to  give  them  employment,  recommended  them 
to  carve  out  territories  for  tiiemselves  among  the  IJlaid 
Finding  an  excuse  in  an  insnlt  offered  to  their  grandfather. 
King  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  they  invaded  Ulster,  plnndeted 
and  homed  Emain  Macha,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  kings  of 
the  Ultonians,  and  made  "sword-land  "  of  a  large  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  Airg^l 
or  Oriel  Afterwards  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  Nl^  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the 
Seotie  dynasty  after  Tuathal,  also  carved  out  principalities 
for  themselves  in  Ulster  which  bore  their  names  for 
centuries: — Xir  Conaill,  or  as  it  was  called  in  English 
Tyreonnel,  the  land  of  Conall,  and  Tir  Eogain,  the  land  of 
Eogan,  from  which  has  come  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ulster 
conntiea,  l^rone. 

*  That  is,  thsaUTevrsetrsBtof  I<isdii,oneof  thsehlefgudiof  tlu 


iSwHimi  tfSriiain  iy  M<  Iriiik. — Constant  aUnsions  tn  made 
ia  the  lagends  of  the  pralustoria  kings  to  warlike  (xpaditioiu  to 
Alba.  In  tht  legends  of  tlie  haroio  psriod  sn  •zpeditiom  to  the  Iile 
of  Usn  forme  the  enbjeot  of  one  oi  the  tales,  in  which  Oirni  VLta 
D&iri,  of  the  oUn  of  Denid,  king  of  West  Monster,  accompanied 
by  CnchnUind,  earriee  off  BUthnat,  dan^hter  of  the  king  of  Man. 
Cnmthsnd,  inmamed  Nar'e  Hero,  a  piebutorio  kin^  jut  prtcedine 
the  Aithech  Tnithe  war.  brought  beck  many  trophieii  bom  sbroea 
which  are  celebrated  in  legend.  The  Annih  of  the  Four  Mesten, 
qnoting  the  Annals  of  Tigemach,  tell  ni  at  the  year  210  that 
Cormac,  son  of  Art,  and  gnndson  of  Cond,  esiled  acroas  the  sea  and 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Alba.  This  Comae  was  a  noteworthr 
king,  who  rnled  witti  mnch  stats  at  Tare  bum  abont  S54  to  277 
a.D.  He  is  said  to  hare  introduced  water-mills  into  Irelind,  and 
to  have  eatablished  ichoola  for  the  study  of  law,  military  uistten, 
and  the  annals  of  the  country.  Laws  attributed  to  him  continued 
in  force  all  tbioagh  the  Middle  Ages.  A  book  of  moral  preeepts 
for  the  guidance  of  princes,  called  Ttcue  aa  SifK,  ia  attribatnlto 
liim,  a  copy  of  which  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS.  of  the 
13th  eentnry.  Another  work  compiled  under  his  direction,  and 
containing  mat  may  be  called  the  hiatory  and  geography  of  Ireland, 
has  nnfortonately  not  surrired.  He  was  the  enemy  a  the  Filid, 
owing  it  ia  said  to  his  having  learned  something  of  Chriatianity  in 
his  expeditiona.  It  waa,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Criuithand  son 
of  Fidach  (S8f-S79)  and  of  his  soceeasor  Niall  of  tb«  Kina  Hoatsges 
(S79-^S)  that  the  Irish  invssions  of  Britsin  acquired  for  th*  first 
time  historic  importance.  The  formtr  wae  a  Uanster  ininoe,  the 
most  powerful  or  his  nee,  and  the  only  Eberian  prince  who  was 
king  of  Ireland  until  Brian  Bomma  (1002).  Hia  surreaaor  Kiall 
was  also  the  moat  powerful  of  the  rival  nee  of  the  Eiimoniaa  Sceta, 

There  appear  to  have  been  thrss  distinct  sottlemrnts  of  Irish 
tribes  in  Britain :— (1)  of  Monster  tribes  ia  Sooth  VTales,  Devon- 
shire, and  Cornwall ;  (2)  of  Erimonian  Soots  in  the  lale  of  Man, 
Angleaey,  snd  other  parts  of  Owynedd  or  North  'Wales ;  and  (3)  of 
the  Erimonian  Seota,  called  the  Dal-Riada.  The  Cruithni  or  Ficts 
of  Galloway  seem  to  have  been  a  fourth  sstttemrnt,  but  definite  ev{> 
dence  on  this  point  is  wsnting.  The  first  invseion  and  the  eitent  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  in  south-west  Britain  are  eatabliihed  by 
the  Ogam  inscriptions,  and  there  is  other  proof  beaidea  The  most 
important  piece  of  Iruh  cvidsnos  is  the  srtiole  "  Mng-^ime "  in 
Cormac'a  aiottarg,  which  gives  s  Isgend  of  the  introduction  of  the 
fint  lap-dog  into  Ireland.  "  Uug-Bime,  that  ia  the  name  of  the 
flnt  lap-dog  that  was  in  Ireland.  Cairpn  Mnac,  son  of  Conaire, 
brought  it  m>m  the  eaat  from  Britain  ;  ....  for  when  great  was 
the  power  of  the  Oael  on  Britain,  the^  divided  Albs  between  them 
into  diatricta,  and  earh  knew  the  residence  of  hia  friend,  and  not 
leas  did  the  Gael  dwell  on  the  not  aide  of  the  era  quam  in  Srotiea, 
and  their  habitationa  and  royal  f orta  were  built  then.  Inde  didtur 
Din  Tndui,  i.t.,  trinle-foaaed  fort  of  Crimthand  the  Orrat,  eon  of 
Fidach,  king  of  Ireland  and  Alba  to  the  lotion  Sea,  ct  inde  est 
Olastoabory  of  the  Gael,  <.«.,  a  chnrch  oa  the  border  of  the  Iction 

Sea  (the  Engliah  Channel) And  it  ia  in  that  part  ia  Dinn 

map  Letlisin  in  the  landa  of  the  Coniah  Britaina,  <.<.,  the  fort  of 
Mao  liathain,  for  if«e  ia  the  aame  as  Map  in  the  British.  Thus 
svery  tribe  divided  on  fhst  side  for  its  property  to  the  east  wss 
aqnal  [to  that  oa  the  west],  and  they  oontinoed  in  this  power  till 
long  vter  the  coming  of  Patrick."  The  Cairpie  Hose  hen  men- 
tioned WSB  son  of  Conaire,  son  of  Mug  Urns,  of  the  Degaidian  ncs 
<^  Monster,  snd  his  visit  to  Britain  took  place  during  the  nign  of 
Cormac,  son  of  Art,  and  whsn  AiliU  Fland  Bag  waa  king  of  Hnnater. 
Aa  the  latter  be(jaa  his  reign  abont  280  A.D.,  and  the  former  died 
about  277,  the  visit  Jiea  between  those  dstes.  It  sppesn  therefon 
that  the  occupation  of  aoath-weet  Britain  by  the  Munetsr  GiSedel 
bemn  at  least  a  century  earlier  than  Cninthand'a  time.  The 
Riennoe  to  the  oocnpation  of  Cornwall  ia  cnriooaly  eorrobontsd  by 
the  atoiT  of  Triaton  snd  Ysenlte,  ia  which  Morault  it  sent  by  the 
king  of  Ireland  to  collect  tribute  fhim  the  king  of  Cornwall. 
British  and  Welah  records  sn  equally  explicit  about  thia  occupa- 
tion. The  earlleit  edition  of  the  Sidoria  SrUonum  (repreaentrd 
by  tiie  Paris  MS.)  dstea  from  076,  according  to  the  Bsv.  D.  Hsigh, 
who  attributes  its  snthonhip  to  Gildos,  and  gives  the  dsts  of  its 
oompodtion  as  471.  If  we  wen  certsin  that  we  had  Oildss's  work 
we  ahould  hare  olmoat  oontsmpoianeons  evidence,  but,  whoever 
wrote  the  work  in  qnaetion,  the  sotnal  MSB.  an  of  snch  antiquity 
that  their  authority  on  the  point  we  an  diacusaing  is  of  gnat  valoa 
The  psaasge  nfeiriiig  to  South  Walea  ia  ae  foUowa  : — "But  the  sons 
of  Lietkaa  poaeeaaad  the  country  of  the  Demetisps  (Dyfed),  and 
other  provinces  Onoher  (Oower)  and  Oetgneli  (Kidweli),  until  they 
wen  expelled  by  Cnnede  and  liia  sons  from  sU  British  tairitories. 
This  statement  bean  out  that  taken  fhim  Cormoe  respecting  the 
name  of  tile  lesden  of  the  Gdedel  in  Sonth  Walea  The  name  Lia- 
-than  ia  of  great  interest,  because  it  is  the  eponym  of  on  importaut 
Monster  okn,  the  Hii  Liathain,  whose  territory  Crioh  Listhsin  in- 
cluded the  barony  of  Bsrrymon  in  the  •connty  Cork.  The  Bidmrbt 
Antonum  further  telle  na  that  Cnneda  and  hia  eight  sons  csme  from 
a  region  in  the  north  called  Monau  Guotodin,  probably  about  tho 
•b4  g(  the  Sth  ccotuiy.    The  Wsleb  iMitiOH  referring  to  tbf 
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Goidclie  aocopttion  o(  Brittla,  though  eoBtndJetoij  ud  irraeonefl- 
abl*  in  their  ehnnolqn,  oonlbm  til  that  we  hin  uid. 

CbBden,  Edwmtd  Llojid,  ud  othan  pointed  ont  a  Ooldelio  element 
is  tha  topognl^Uod  aonunoUtsre  of  met  Britain,  and  ooadaded 
that  tha  eoantnr  wai  once  oeenpied  by  the  06ti»l,  vhance  they  were 
tlriTan  into  Iiebnd  by  tha  adTsndng  Cymri.  Thia  wu  a  natunl 
and  raaaonable  conelnaion  at  the  time.  Bat  onr  preeent  knowledge 
eompelanato  adopta  diffmnt  riew,  namely,  that,  without  prqndiee 
to  toe  eziatanea  at  an  anterior  period  of  Goidelio  tribee  in  weit 
Britain,  the  nomerou  tnoea  of  GadaUenametfoand  there  are  deri  red 
from  an  Iiiah  ooenpation  in  hiatorie  timea.  The  Ber.  W.  Baail 
Jonea  (now  biahop  of  8t  Davida),  who  by  bia  Talnablt  book,  YmHtti 
t^  Me  Ooel  te  awynedd  (North  Walaa),  hae  ao  latgelT  contribatad  to 
oar  knowledge  al  thia  aabjeet,  came  to  the  oonclnalon  that  the 
Iriah  oocupiea  the  whole  ol  Angleeey,  Camairon,  Herionetb,  and 
Cardiganahin,  with  a  portion  at  Imet  of  DcnUahahlire,  Hontgomery- 
ahira,  and  Radnorahin:  The  aame  tribee  who  oeenpied  >Gigleaey 
and  Owynedd  alao  oooapied  the  lale  of  Van,  which,  aa  it  weU 
known,  waa  an  Iriah  poaaeaaion  befora  the  None  inraaion.  Ita 
eoloniistion  ia  attribnted  to  Uanandin,  aon  of  Ltr,  a  aea-god  of 
tha  tribea  al  Dia  and  Ana,  and  who  ia  aaaoclated  in  the  Habiiiogion' 
with  Gwydion  an  Donn  and  other  deitiea.  It  would  appear  that 
the  fint  occapaoon  of  Uan,  Uona,  and  Qwynedd  took  place  before 
the  dominance  of  the  Seota,  or  waa  the  work  of  Ultonian^  Bnt  the 
anfaaoinent  importance  of  Gwydion  ap  Donn  and  Aiianrod  ahowa 
that  tne  Erimonian  Scott  were  afterwarda  the  dominant  element. 
South  'Walea  waa  nadonbtedly  oeenpied  by  South  Hnnater  tribea,  ao 
that  we  hare  the  cnriona  hiatorieal  plienoraenonmeeented  in  Walaa 
aa  in  Ireland  of  Ung'a  Half  and  Cond'a  Half.  The  explanation  of 
tUi  aa  well  aa  of  the  ooenpation  itaelf  ia  no  doubt  the  prearan  of 
tha  dan  of  Degtid  and  other  Sootio  tribea  upon  the  triba  of 
Ln^d,*  canting  the  greater  part  to  emigrate.  By  the  aid  of  theae 
emigranta,  who  had  Deeome  hatter  armed,  ling  Kiadat  and  hia 
aoeccaaoia  on  the  Unnatar  throne  were  enabled  to  recorer  their 
poeaceeiona  in  Unnatar  again.  It  waa  no  doubt  by  their  help  that 
Lngaid  Has  Cuind  of  the  South  Munaterelan  eucceeded  in  defeating 
Art,  the  aon  of  Cond  of  the  Hundred  Battlea,  and  becoming  Idng 
of  Ireland.  The  occupation  of  Korth  Walea  wat  probably  due  to  a 
aimilar  preanre  of  the  Scott  upon  the  tJltoniana. 

We  hare  aaid  that  there  waa  probably  a  fourth  aetUement  of  Iriah 
in  Britain,  bnt  that  we  had  no  definite  information  on  ih»  enhject. 
The  noaition  of  the  Ooidelio  pojmlation  in  Galloway  la,  however,  ao 
rf""*''  that  we  hare  no  hnitntion  in  laying  that  it  ia  derived 
mm.  an  amigration  of  Iriah  Cruithni  or  Picta  in  the  ilrat  half  of  the 
4th  eenturr,  conie<ioent  on  the  Scotio  inraaion  of  Ulatar.  Befora 
that  period  email  tettlemaata  of  Scott  had  already  taken  place,  one 
of  which  ia  of  very  great  hittorical  importance.  Conaire,  aon 
of  Mns  Lima,  the  toccetaor  of  Cond  of  the  Hundred  Battlea  aa 
king  <n  Ireland  from  abont  813  to  220  A.D.,  had  three  torn,  who, 
like  tha  later  Colh%  carved  ont  principtlidet  for  themnelrea  in 
diffatent  parte  of  Ireland.  Theee  were— Odrpie  Unac,  from  whom 
aiz  tanitoiiet  in  Mnntter  were  called  Huaenuge,  which  haa  been 
AngUeisad  Unakeny ;  Cairpre  Baiadnn,  who  ia  laid  to  have  been 
tha  atam  ol  the  triM  of  Corco  Baiaisinn  in  the  weet  of  the  county 
Clan ;  and  Otirpre  Biata,  who  ateuired  a  territory  in  the  north- 
eaat  of  the  comity  Antrim,  called  Dal  HiaU  or  Dal  Riada  (which 
ia  to  be  diatingniahed  from  Dal  Anida,  the  oonntiy  of  the 
Cmithni  or  Ultoniaot),  a  name  whieb  itill  tarvlTet  in  tha  local 
Bania"theBoute.''  ItitprobablethatCairprtBiataoraomeof  hia 
inunediata  auecaetort  paaaed  over  into  Alba,  and  acqoired  territory 
alao  therei  Beda  ia  tha  earlieat  anthoritT  for  ■uch  a  migration. 
Speaking  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Britain,  ha  layi : — "  In  procesa  of 
tima  Britain,  beadea  the  Britont  and  tha  Picta,  received  a  thiid 
oatian,  the  Sirota,  who  migrating  from  Ireland  under  their  leader 
Sanda,  aitiier  by  fair  meana  or  by  force  of  arma  aecnred  to  them- 
aetvaa  tiioae  tettlementi  among  the  Piete  which  they  etill  poeaeta. 
FIram  the  name  of  their  commander,  the^  are  to  thia  day  called 
Dabtodint;  for  in  their  language  dal  aigni&ee  a  part.  Bade 
dtrived  hia  informatioii  bom  aoma  of  the  Columban  oletcy,  and 
kaaw  nothing  of  Walee,  and  therefore  of  any  previona  aetUementa 
afUie  Iriah:  Aboot  tbea  handled  yean  after  the  firtt  tettlement 
•  body  of  the  Iriah  Daltiada  of  Antrim  want  to  Alba,  onder  the 
Iiateahip  of  Fei^gna  H6r,  aon  of  Kte,  and  hia  brothera,  and  fonnded 
oB  thabaiiaoftliapraviout  colony  a  new  Dal  Biata,  which  beoama 
known  aa  Aiiar  Qoedel  or  resioa  of  the  <}ael,  a  same  now  pro- 
neasead  Aigyla.  Thia  petty  kingdom  ultimately  developed  into 
tha  kingdom  of  Soothmd,  and  appropriated  to  itaelf  the  name  of  the 
natliar  country,  or  at  leaat  Uiat  whuh  waa  itt  Lttin  ntsi& 

The  Boman  Uatoriana  art  nanally  aHnmed  to  repMaent  that  tha 
goota  taking  part  in  the  attadki  on  Boman  Britam  all  came  like 

1  On  the  Goidelio  chtrteter  of  the  Htbinoglon  tet  CiLTza  LmBA- 
Ttno,  voL  V.  pp.  821, 1132. 

a  Lngdd,  tha  eponym  of  the  South  Knntter  tribea,  which  oeenpied 
Booth  Walea  tad  Cknnwall,  appeal*  to  b*  the  Loneetio,  a  war  god,  who 
la  attaofatiirl  with  a  looal  foddeei  Nemetona  on  an  inacription  found 
Jn  Ctama  (^  Kernel  tha  bUL  goddaa  of  war,  wiA  of  Vtit). 


the  Piett  from  the  north.  But  Ammiaaoa  ezpreealy  atatea  that 
the  Picta,  Atticotti,  and  Seota  arrived  by  dilTerent  wave  (per  divena 
vanntaa).  The  btaia  of  the  Sootic  ttttekt  wnt  their  tetttemente 
in  Walea  and  aouth-weat  Britain,  which  afforded  protection  to  Ha 
invading  forcea  trririrg  from  Ireland  in  thrir  hida-covend  wicker 
botti.  Atvyle  mar  alao  have  aetved  ae  a  point  from  which  to  tend 
out  piratical  expeutiont.  The  Irith  Pictt  or  Ultonitna  who  htd 
acttled  in  Galloway,  and  who  with  their  kinamen  in  Ireland  wi-ra 
tbe  Gwyddel  ffichti  of  the  Welah,  mnat  have  alao  Joined  in  the  fray, — 
their  petition  near  the  Solway  giving  them  nuntual  itdlitiea. 

Convcrtion  of  th»  Scott  lo  Chrulianity. — la  tbe  beginning 
of  the  4th  century  there  was  an  organized  Christian  church 
in  Britain,  for  there  were  British  bishops  at  the  council  ol 
Aries  in  314  ^i>.,  one  of  whom  Aas  probably  from  Wales. 
At  that  time  the  Irish  had  possession  of  many  places  in 
west  and  south  Britain,  end  must  have  come  ia  contact 
with  Christians.  These  wore  more  nomeroas  and  the 
church'  better  organized  in  Soatli  Wales  and  south-west 
Britain,  where  the  Munster  or  southern  Irish  were,  than 
in  Iforth  Wales,  held  by  tha  Scots  proper.  C!hristianity 
may  have  therefore  found  its  way  into  Monster  some  time 
in  the  4tfa  century.  This  would  account  for  tlie  existence 
of  several  Christian  Scots  before  St  Patrick,  such  as  Pelagins 
the  heresioTch  and  his  disciple  Coelestins,  one  of  whom 
was  certainly  a  Scot,  and  Ceslina  Sednlioa  (in  Irish  Siadal 
or  Siadal)  the  Christian  jioet,  who  flourished  in  Italy 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  and  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
There  is  a  story  of  four  bishops  who,  with  several  priests 
and  anchorites,  lived  in  Munster  before  the  mission  of  St 
Patrick,  which  was  credited  by  such  high  authorities  •■ 
Colgan  and  Ussher,  but  later  inquiries  have  shown  that 
most  if  not  all  these  either  were  contempoiariea  of  St 
Patrick  or  belonged  to  a  later  time.  But,  althoagh  it  ia 
almost  certain  that  no  organixed  cbnrch  existed  in  Ireland 
before  the  mission  of  St  Patrick,  there  may  have  been 
several  scattered  communities  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
This  might  explain  the  words  of  St  Prosper  of  Aqnitaine 
in  recording  the  mission  of  St  Falkdios  in  his  chrooide 
for  the  year  481 : — "  Falladins  was  ordained  by  Pope 
Celestine  and  sent  as  first  bishop  to  the  Scots  believing  in 
Christ "  This  mission  arose  ont  of  the  visit  of  St  Oermanns 
of  Auxerre  to  Britain.  According  to  Constantius  of  Lyons, 
the  contemporary  and  biographer  of  Germanus,  the  British 
bishops,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  prognas  of  Felagianism  in 
Britahi,  sought  the  aid  of  the  Gauliu  Church ;  a  numerous 
synod  summoned  for  the  occasion  commissioned  Qermaous 
and  Lupus  to  go  to  Britain,  which  they  accordingly  did 
in  429,  according  to  the  usual  reckoning.  Prober  of 
Aquitaine  on  the  other  hand  attributes  the  mission  of 
0«rmanus  to  the  pope,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  action 
of  the  Oaulish  bishops ;  but  he  adds  that  it  was  done 
through  the  action  of  tha  deacon  Palladiua '  There  is 
nothing  Inconsistent  in  the  two  accounts,  for  the  acts  of 
the  council  were  probably  sent  to  the  pope  by  a  special 
messenger,  who  was  Falladins.  The  latter  was  probably  a 
Briton,  but  of  the  Gaulish  family  of  the  FalladiL 
Ammianns  Maicellinus  mentions  a  Paladins  holding  high 
ofiSce  in  Britain  in  tbe  middle  of  the  4th  centniy. 
Fal^ius  was  probably  the  envoy  of  the  British  bishops 
bodi  to  Gaul  and  to  the  pope.  If  he  waa  a  Briton,  he 
would  naturally  have  been  anxious  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Irish  as  the  most  effectnal  way  of  stopping  the  Scotic 
incursions,  and  was  therefore  a  fitting  person  to  b^  selected 
for  such  a  mission.  Our  information  aboat  FsDadins  is 
derived  from  the  various  lives  of  St  Patrick,  of  which  seven 
have  been  printed  by  Colgan.  The  earliest  of  these  are 
the  two  in  the  Book  of  Amagh,  a  MS.  of  about  the  year 
800  A.D. ;  one  ia  br  Morcihii  Haccomaehtein,  the  latter 
part  of  Uie  name  being  the  equivalent  of  Ute  "son  of 
CJogitosus,"  and  was  compiled  at  the  suggestion  of  Aed, 
bi^op  of  Stetty,  who  died  about  the  year  698 ;  and  the 
other  is  known  as  the  Aaaotations  of  Tirechao,    Aooording 
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to  Marchd'a  aceoant,  Palladioi  f&iled  in  Lis  musinn,  and 
oa  hia  whj  back  died  in  the  conntiy  of  the  Britons. 
Tirachan  says  that  Palladiaa,  who  was  alio  known  by  the 
name  Patricins,  sujfered  martyrdom  among  the  Scota.  Tho 
second  life  in  Colgan's  collection  and  the  fifth  of  the  Eame 
aeries,  which  is  by  Proboa,  agree  with  Murchii'a,  except 
that  they  make  him  die  in  the  country  of  the  Picts.  Tlio 
other  lives  give  more  details,  as  is  nsaal  in  all  the  later  acts 
of  saints.  The  general  statement  that  he  died  in  Pictland 
u  changed  into  the  apecial  one  that  he  went  to  Mearnes 
and  died,  or,  as  some  say,  was  martyred  in  Mag  Qerginn  at 
a  place  colled  Fordnn  in  the  east  of  Scotland.  This  of 
coarse  is  a  bte  inrendon,  and  may  have  arisen  from  a 
confasioa  of  the  names  of  places  in  Ireland  with  similar 
ones  in  Britain.  There  was  a  Pictland  inlriland,  namely, 
Dal-Araide,  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  prince 
Cano,  a  place  named  from  a  certain  Gergind  (genitive 
form)  somewhere  in  it  This  maybe  the  placo  referred  to. 
There  was  also  the  Pictland  of  Qalloway,  which  would  be  on 
his  way  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Boman  Britons. 

The  death  of  Palladius  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place 
in  431  and  the  mission  of  St  Patrick  to  have  begun  m 
the  following  year.  Oar  knowledge  of  the  Irish  apostle 
is,  however,  so  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  dates  connected  with  him. 
In  any  case,  when  we  remember  the  time  and  the  state  of 
Europe,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  place  of  Pa'Iadius 
could  be  so  mpidly  supplied  as  the  above  dates  make  out. 
While  tliera  are  many  lives  of  the  saint,  these  are  rather 
legendary  than  historical  biographies  (see  Patrick).  Bat 
although  there  ia  much  ob^nrity  and  confoaion  in  the 
Acta  of  St  Patrick,  there  cannot  be  the  alightest  doubt  of 
hia  real  existence.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  knew  that  lie 
should  secure  the  chief  in  order  to  succeed  with  the  clan, 
and  this  is  what  he  did.  At  first  the  conversion  was  only 
apparent, but,  altliough  the  mass  of  the  people  still  continued 
practically  pagans,  the  apostle  was  enabled  to  found 
churches  and  schools,  and  educate  a  priesthood,  and  thus 
provide  the  most  effective  and  certain  means  of  converting 
the  whole  people.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  missionary, 
foil  of  seal  but  withal  prudent,  and  guided  by  much  good 
sense.  The  learned  Tillemont,  judging  Patrick  by  the 
writings  attributed  to  him,  truly  anys  that  he  had 
much  of  the  character  of  St  Paul,  and  was  t-cII  read  in 
Scripture.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  aappose  that  his 
success  was  as  rapid  or  as  complete  as  is  generally  assumed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  apparent  that  he  had  much 
Lard  work,  and  ran  much  danger,  that  many  chiefs  refused 
to  hear  liim,  and  that  much  paganism  still  existed  at  hia 
death.  That  this  should  be  so  was  no  doubt  an  inherent 
defect  of  his  system ;  bat  on  the  other  hand  by  no  other 
•yatem  could  so  mach  real  work  have  been  done  in  so  short 
•  time,  and  that  too,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  almost  by 
liis  own  unaided  effort*. 

The  Earljf  Irith  ChurA—tlie  church  founded  by  St 
Patrick  was  identical  in  doctrine  with  the  churches  of 
Britain  and  Qaul,  and  other  branches  of  the  "Weatem 
Church.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Pelagian  heresy 
fonnd  an  entrance  there,  and  least  of  all  is  there  the 
■lightest  foundation  for  Uie  anppoeition  that  it  Lad  any 
connenon  with  the  Eastern  Church.  Ita  organization  waa, 
however,  peculiar ;  and,  as  countriea  in  the  tribal  state  of 
society  are  very  tenaciona  of  their  customs,  the  Irish  Church 
preserved  these  pecaliarities  for  a  long  time,  'ftnd  carried 
them  into  other  conntries,  by  which  the  Irish  were 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  a  different  and  more 
•dvMteed  chnreh  ornnixation.  Wherever  the  Boman  law 
■nd  mnnielpal  inatitatloDS  Lad  been  in  force,  the  chtirch 
■ooietj  WW  modeUed  on    the  oivil  one.    The  bishops 


{governed  ecclesiastical  districts  coordinate  with  the  civil 
divisions.  In  Ireland  there  were  no  cities  and  no  municipal 
institutions ;  the  nation  consisted  of  groups  of  tribes  con- 
nected by  kinship  and  loosely  held  together  nndcr  a 
Ijradnated  system  of  tribal  govemmenb  The  church  which 
grew  up  under  anch  a  system  was  organized  exactly  like 
the  lay  society.  When  a  chief  became  a  Christian  and 
bestowed  his  dun  and  his  land)  upon  the  church,  he  at  the 
same  time  transferred  all  his  rights  as  a  chief.  But  though 
by  his  gift  the  chief  divested  himself  of  his  rights,  these 
still  remained  with  his  sept  or  clan,  though  subordinate 
to  the  uses  of  the  church ;  at  first  all  church  offices  were 
exclusively  confined  to  members  of  the  sept  or  of  the  clan 
according  as  the  gift  emanated  from  the  head  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  this  new  sept  or  clan  there  was  conse- 
quently a  twofold  succession.  The  religious  sept  or  family 
consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical 
persons  to  whom  the  gift  was  made,  but  of  all  the  C^li, 
or  vassals,  tenants,  and  slaves,  connected  with  the  land 
bestowed.  The  head  was  the  comarba,  tliat  is,  the 
co-heir,  or  inheritor  both  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  founder ;  he  in  Lis  temporal 
capacity  exacted  rent  and  tribute  like  other  chiefs,  and 
made  war  not  on  temporal  chiefs  only, — the  spectacle  of 
two  comarpi  making  war  on  each  other  being  not  unusual. 
The  ecclesiastical  colonies  that  went  forth  from  a  parent 
family  generally  remained  in  subordination  to  it  in  the 
same  way  that  the  spreading  branches  of  a  secular  clan 
remained  in  general  subordinate  to  iL  The  heads  of  the 
secondary  families  were  also  called  the  coinariu  of  the 
original  founder  of  the  religious  clan.  Urns  there  were 
comarpi  of  Columcilla  at  Hi,  Kells,  Durrow,  Derry,  and 
other  places.  The  comarba  of  the  chief  family  of  ••  great 
spiritual  clan  was  called  the  ard-comarba  or  higfi  comarba 
The  comarba  might  be  a  bishop  or  only  an  abbot,  but  in 
either  case  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  family  were  subject 
to  him ;  in  this  way  it  frequently  happened  that  bishops, 
though  their  superior  functions  were  recognised,  were  in 
subjection  to  abbots,  who  were  only  priests,  nay,  even  to 
a  woman,  as  in  the  instance  of  St  Brigit  This  singular 
association  of  lay  and  spiritual  powers  was  liable  to  the 
abuse  of  having  the  whole  succession  fall  into  lay  hands, 
as  happened  to  a  large  extent  in  later  times.  This  has 
led  to  many  misconceptions  of  the  true  character  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Irish  medieval  charch.  The  temporal  chief 
had  his  steward  who  superintended  the  collection  of  his 
rente  and  tribntea;  in  like  manner  the  comarba  of  a  religion* 
aept  had'  his  airchinnech  (uauolly  written  in  Anglo-Irish 
documents  Erenach  and  Herenaca),  an  office  which  ha* 
given  rise  to  many  erroneous  views.  The  name  was 
supposed  to  be  a  cormption  of  Archidinconns,  but  this  is 
not  so.  The  office  of  airchinnech  or  steward  of  charch 
lands  was  generally  but  not  necessarily  hereditary;  it 
embodied  in  a  certain  sense  the  lay  succession  in  the  family. 
From  the  beginning  the  charch  of  St  Patrick  was 
monastic,  as  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  hia  Confi—io,  where, 
speaking  of  the  success  of  his  mission,  he  says:  "Tlis 
sons  of  Scots  and  daughters  of  chiefs  appear  now  aa  monks 
and  virgins  of  Christ,  especially  one  blessed  Scottish  lady 
of  noble  birth  and  of  great  beauty  who  was  adult,  and 
whom  I  baptized."  But  the  early  Irish  monasticism  was 
unlike  that  known  at  a  later  period.  An  Irish  coenobiam 
of  the  earliest  type  was  <imply  an  ordinary  sept  or  family 
whose  chief  had  become  Christian,  and  making  a  gift  of 
his  land  either  retired  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  a  comarba, 
or  remained  as  the  religious  head  himself.  Tlie  family 
went  on  with  their  usual  avocations,  but  some  of  the  men 
and  women,  and  in  some  caie*  all,  practised  oalibMy,  and 
all  joined  in  fasting  and  prayer.  These  commnnitias  offer 
many  striking  analogies  with  ths  Shaker  oommnnltisi  of  th« 
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Unitad  States  of  Amenea.  a.  icvenr  and  more  exeinsire 
(jrstam  of  monasticiam  aueceeded  this  primitiTe  one^  but 
ill  general  character  never  entirely  changed. 

M  all  notions  of  diocesan  jntiadiction  as  understood  in 
cmmtries  nnder  Bomaa  law  were  unknown,  there  was  not 
that  linutation  of  the  number  of  bishops  which  territorial 
jnrisdietion  renders  necessary,  and  consequently  bishops 
were  Teiy  numerous.  If  we  were  to  believe  some  of  the 
legends  of  the  early  church,  the  bishops  were  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  priests.  St  Mochta,  abbot  of  Lugmad,  or 
Loath,  and  said  to  have  been  a  disdple  of  St  Patrick,  had 
one  hundred  bishops  in  his  monastic  family.  All  the 
bishops  m  a  ccenobium  were,  as  we  have  said  above,  sub- 
ject to  the  abbot  Besides  the  bishops  in  the  'inoiULstic 
{smiliea,  every  tuath  or  tribe  had  its  own  bishopi  The 
church  in  Ireland  having  been  evolved  out  of  the  monastic 
nuclei  above  described,  the  tribe-bishop  was  an  episcopal 
development  of  a  somewhat  later  period.  He  was  an 
important  personage,  having  a  right  to  the  same  retinue  as 
the  il  or  chief,  and  though  we  cannot  define  exactly  the 
character  of  his  jurisdiction,  which  extended  over  the  tuath. 
His  power  was  considerable,  as  we  can  judge  by  the  con- 
flicts which  took  place  between  them  and  the  kings  on 
that  fertile  source  of  dissension,  the  right  of  sanctnaiy. 
The  tuath  bishop  corresponded  to  the  diocesan  bishop  as 
closely  as  it  was  possible  in  two  systems  so  different  as 
tribal  and  municipal  government  When  diocesan  juris- 
diction grew  up  in  Ireland  in  the  12  th  and  subsequent 
eeotnries,  the  tuath  became  a  diocese.  Many  of  the  old 
dioceses  represent  ancient  tuatha,  and  even  enlarged 
modem  dioceses  coincide  with  the  territories  of  ancient 
dans.  Thus  the  diocese  of  Kilmacduagh  (Cell-Macc-n 
Doaeh)  was  the  territory  of  the  Htii  Fiachrach  Aidhne;  that 
ttt  KHfenora  (Cell  Find  afarach)  was  the  tribe-land  of  Corco 
Uodruaidh.  or  Corcomro&  Many  deaneries  abo  represent 
tribe  territories ;  thus  the  deanery  of  Musgrylin  in  the 
county  Cork  was  the  ancient  Mnscraige  Miiaine,  and  no 
doubt  had  its  tribe-bishop  in  ancient  times.  It  should  be 
sdded  that  bishops  without  dioceses  and  monastic  bishops 
were  not  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  church  ui  early  times, 
but  had  disappeared  with  very  rare  exceptions  in  the  6th 
century,  when  the  Irish  reintroduced  the  monastic  bishops 
Slid  the  monastic  church  into  Britain  and  the  Continent 

In  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  when  the  great  emigration 
of  Irish  scholars  and  ecdesiastica  took  place,  the  number 
of  wandering  bishops  without  dioceses  became  a  reproach 
to  tl)e  Irish  Church  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  led 
to  much  inconvenience  and  abuse,  and  was  subversive  of 
the  stricter  discipline  that  the  popes  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  in  the  Western  Church.  Tliey  were  also 
accused  of  ordaining  serfs  without  the  consent  of  their  lord, 
consecrating  bishops  per  laltum,  that  is,  making  persons 
bishops  who  had  not  previously  received  the  orders  of 
priests,  and  of  permitting  bishops  to  be  consecrated  by  a 
•ingle  bishop.  The  latter  could  hardly  be  a  reproach  to 
the  Irish  (^nrch,  as  the  practice  was  never  held  to  be 
invalid;  and,  besides,  the  Kicene  canons  of  discipline 
were  perhaps  not  known  in  Ireland  until  comparatively 
Itte  times.  The  isolated  position  of  Ireland,  and  the 
existence  of  tribal  organization  in  full  vigour,  explain  fully 
the  anomalies  of  Iriah  discipline,  many  of  which  were  also 
survivals  of  the  early  Christian  practices  before  the  com- 
plete organisation  of  the  church. 

From  the  nature  of  the  organization  of  the  Irish  Church 
ss  established  by  Saint  Patrick,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
on  his  death  the  bond  between  tiie  numerous  church  families 
wlueh  his  great  authority  supplied  would  be  greatly  relaxed. 
The  Dmidie  orders  too,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
lenained  still  to  a  large  extent  pagan,  and  undoubtedly 
paetiaed  many  of  tiwir  arts  evon  in  the  7th  century. 


must  have  regained  mneh  of  their  old  power.  A  tradition 
exists  that  at  the  instance  of '  St  Patrick  the  laws  were 
purified  by  a  commission  of  which  he  himself  was  a 
member,  and  collected  into  a  body  called  the  Senchas  M6r, 
Kevertheless  the  pagan  marriage  customs  were  practised 
long  after  St  Patrick's  time.  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  has  well 
observed  that  the  Christian  church  did  not  succeed  in 
substituting  its  ideas  of  morality  and  the  canon  law  for  the 
old  natural  customs  of  the  Celts,  Oermans,  and  Slavs  so 
easily  or  at  so  early  a  period  as  is  usually  assumed.  It  is 
knnwn,  for  instance,  that  traces  of  sister-marriage  still 
lingered  among  the  south  Germans  of  Bavaria  in  the  7th 
century.  The  transition  period  which  follows  the  loosening 
of  the  faith  of  a  people  in  its  old  religion,  and  before  the 
authority  of  the  new  is  universally  accepted,  is  always  a 
time  of  confusion  and  relaxation  of  morals.  Such  a  period 
appears  to  have  followed  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century 
the  fervour  of  St  Patrick's  time.  Another  cause,  too, 
powerfully  helped  to  produce  and  foster  disorder.  We 
have  seen  that  from  the  2d  century,  if  not  earlier,  to  the 
middle  of  the  6th  centary,  the  Irish  youth  betook  them- 
selves to  piracy,  and,  b'ke  the  later  Scandinavian  vikings, 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  North  Qaul,  and ' 
made  permanent  settlements  in  the  former.  Christianity 
weakened  the  warlike  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scots, 
and  led  to  their  expulsion  from  Wales  about  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  The  energy  which  the  fierce  Scotic  youth 
expended  in  plundering  expeditions  when  not  engaged  in 
intertribal  feuds,  having  no  outlet,  helped,  with  the  causes 
just  stated,  to  produce  internal  disorders  and  relaxation  of 
morals.  This  period  of  reaction  after  warlike  and  religions 
excitement  has  been  magnified  into  an  entire  corruption 
of  faith  and  morals,  for  which,  however,  there  is  no  real 
evidence,  and  which  is  incompatible  with  subsequent  events. 
That  the  survival  of  the  Druids  under  the  name  of  the 
grades  or  orders  of  Ecna  and  Filidecht,  which  we  may 
describe  conventionally  as  bards,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
state  of  disorder  we  are  discussing,  is  proved  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  king  Aed,  son  of  Ainmire,  to  get  rid  of  them 
on  account  of  their  numbers  and  unreasonable  and 
exorbitant  demands.  St  Columcille,  however,  advocated 
a  reform  of  the  body,  a  diminution  of  their  nnmber,  and 
the  curtailment  of  their  privileges  j  these  proposals  were 
adopted  at  the  convention  of  Druimceta  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  called  together  for  this  among  other  purposes. 

The  encroachments  of  the  Saxons  which  forced  the 
Cymri  of  the  north  into  Wales,  and  the  consequent  driv- 
ing out  of  the  Irish  from  their  possessions  in  Wales  and 
south-west  Britain,  and  the  desolation  and  anarchy  of  the 
whole  country,  appear  to  have  caused  many  British 
ecclesiastics  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Ireland,  among  whom  was 
Gildas,  who  is  said  to  have  been  invited  over  by  King 
Ainmire.  But,  whether  as  an  invited  guest  or  as  a  refugee, 
Qildas  certainly  helped  to  reform  the  Irish  Church,  at  least 
of  Leth  Cuind,  or  Cond's  Half.  The  chief  reform  duo  69 
the  infiuence  of  Qildas  and  the  British  Church  seems  to 
have  been  that  effected  in  the  monastic  life,  or  rather  we 
should  say  the  introduction  of  monastic  life  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  of  communities  entirely  separated 
from  the  laity,  with  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  To 
this  reformed  church  of  the  second  half  of  tho  6th  century 
and  early  part  of  the  7th  belong  Columcille,  Comgall, 
and  many  other  saints  of  renown,  who  established  the 
schools  from  which  went  forth  the  missionaries  and 
scholars  who  made  the  name  of  Scot  and  of  Ireland  so  well 
known  throughout  Europe.  During  this  period  the  energy 
of  the  youth  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  concentrated  itseU 
on  religious  asceticism  and  missionary  work.  St  Columcille 
converted  the  PietSr  and  from  his  monastery  of  Hi  went 
forth  the  illustrious  Aedin   to  plant   another  lona  at 
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Lindiabrae^  whicb,  m  Mr  lEIl  Button,  Uie  Uatoriaa  of 
Scotland,  tayt,  "long  after  the  poor  parent  brotheriiood 
had  fallal  to  decay,  expanded  itself  into  the  bishopric  of 
Dorham,  or  aa  some  will  have  it  the  archbishopric  of  York 
itself ;  for  of  all  the  Christian  missions  to  England  that  of 
Aidan  seems  to  hare  taken  the  firmest  root."  ^  This  was 
also  the  period  of  the  great  missionaries  of  the  Continent, 
Colombanns,  Oall,  Killian,  and  many  othen.  ITor  had 
the  old  daring  on  the  sea,  which  distingoished  the  Scotic 
adventurers  who  had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and 
which  still  characterizes  the  Celtic  fishermen  of  the  west 
of  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Kan,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany,  and 
the  colony  of  Newfoandland,  died  out  among  the  Qael  of 
South  Manater,  for  besides  St  Brsnd&n,  whose  voyages 
have  given  rise  to  a  widespread  myth,  there  was  another 
navigator,  Cormao,  a  disciple  of  St  Colamcille,  who  visited 
the  Orkneys,  and  discovered  the  Fatxw  Islands  and  Iceland, 
long  before  the  Korthmen  set  foot  on  them.  Other  Irish- 
men seeking  remote  places  to  lead  there  the  lives  of 
anohoritea  followed  in  their  tracks,  and  when  the  Northmen 
first  discovered  Iceland  they  found  there  books  and  other 
traces  of  the  Irish  of  the  early  church. 

The  peculiarities  which,  owing  to  Ireland's  isolation,  had 
nuvived  were,  as  we  hare  said,  brought  into  prominence 
when  the  Irish  missionaries  came  into  contact  with  Boman 
ecdesiaatics.  Those  peculiarities,  though  only  survivals  of 
costoma  once  general  in  the  Christian  church,  shocked  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Boman  school  accustomed  to  the  order 
and  diwnpline  which  were  everywhere  being  introduced 
into  the  Western  Church.  On  the  Easter  question 
especially  a  contest  arose  which  waxed  hottest  in  England, 
and  as  the  Irish  monks  stubbornly  adhered  to  their  tradi- 
tions they  were  vehemently  attacked  by  their  opponents. 
This  controversy  occupies  much  space  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  Churdi,  and  led  to  an  nnequal  struggle  between 
the  Boman  and  Scotic  clergy  in  Scotland,  England,  the 
east  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  a  eonnderaUa  part  of 
Germany,  which  naturally  ended  in  the  Irish  system  giving 
way  before  the  Boman.  The  monasteries  following  the 
Irish  rule  were  supplanted  by  or  converted  into  Benedictine 
ones.  Owing  to  this  struggle  the  real  work  of  the  early 
Irish  missionaries  in  converting  the  pagans  of  Britain  and 
central  Europe,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  culture  there,  has 
been  overlooked  when  not  wilfully  misrepresented.  Thus, 
while  the  real  work  of  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Qermans 
was  the  work  of  Irishmen,  Wicified  or,  as  he  is  better 
known,  St'  Boniface,  a  man  of  great  political  ability, 
reaped  the  field  they  had  sown,  and  is  called  the  apostle  of 
Gennany,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever  preached  to 
the  heathen.  The  southern  Irish,  who  had  been  more  in 
contact  with  the  South  British  ud  Gauls,  were  the  first 
to  accept  the  Boman  method  of  leekoning  Easter,  which 
they  did  in  633  a.d.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
was  in  connexion  with  the  Columban  church,  it  was 
adopted  fully  only  on  the  community  of  lona  yieldiiig  in 
716,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  oontroTeisy,  while  Wales  only  conformed, 
according  to  the  Welsh  annals,  in  768. 

The  Dyiuuty  of  Ou  HH  imjl.— Nlall  of  tha  Nins  Hcwtagci  had 
many  ttaa,  of  whom  eifht  became  item-fatheis  of  important  elana. 
Fonr — Lo^iaire,  ConalT  Crimthand,  Fiaoo,  and  Haine— settled  in 
Heath  and  ac^oiiung  territories,  and  their  posterity  Were  called  the 
ioathem  HiU  or  Hy  Kjill.  The  other  fonr— Eogan,  Enna  Find, 
Cairpre,  and  Conall  Onlban— like  the  three  Collaa  before  mentioDeil, 
went  into  Ulster  and  made  sword-land  of  a  krge  pert  of  it.  Their 
dcscendante  wore  the  northern  HAi  Kiill.  The  territory  of  Eogan 
was  known  ss  Tir  Eogain,  which  ha*  enrrired  in>tho  ooantj  of 
Tyrone ;  that  of  Conall  aolbsn  was  called  Tir  Conaill  (Tyr  Connell) 
eoiiaeponding  nearly  to  the  present  eonnty  of  DonegaL  The  poe- 
teri^  of  Eogan  were  the  OITeilla  and  their  nnmeroni  kindred  iepts ; 
ths  posterity  of  Conall  Oiili>an  were  the  O'Donnelle  and  their 
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kindnd  aeptSL  LoMsirs  ths  son  of  Kiall  wis  soeesadad  by  Ailill 
Molt,th*aono<K<afl'spred*eeaaBrDathl  After  a  rri^i  of  twaaty 
yasr*  (4S8-18S)bs  was  alain  in  the  battle  of  Doha  Wui^dd,  aon 
of  Loagaire.  This  battle  marici  an  epoch  in  Irish  nistoiy,  for  it 
made  the  poaterity  of  Kiall  the  dominant  noa  in  Irtlaod  for  five 
hnndred  yean,  during  which  the  Hii  Hfill  bald  tha  Ungdiip  with- 
oat  a  bnak.  The  power  of  the  HiU  Ktill  over  Mmutar,  or  indeed 
orarany  part  of  Kog'sHali^  whiehinobidcd  I^lnster,  was,  howevar, 
vften  oalv  nominaL  At  this  period  ths  king  of  the  aontfasm  JiaU 
of  Ireland  waa  Uengos  ion  of  Hatbaeeh,  who  is  nid  to  have  been 
baptised  by  8t  Patrick.  Whaterer  may  have  been  tha  efaaiaeter 
of  Oangna's  ralij^ons  balisf;  his  wife  Ethna  "  the  Terrible  "  waa  a 
p^an.  8b*  was  tha  daughter  of  a  Draid,  and  n*ed  Draidical  in- 
cantation* in  tha  battle  in  wUch  aha  wa*  alain  widi  her  hnsband. 
Yet  thia  waa  the  age  of  St  Brigit,  Bt  Ailbe,  and  other  sainta,  who 
wen  then  laying  the  fonndation  of  that  monaaticinn  which  in  tha 
following  oentniia*  sbaorbed  ths  intellect  and  the  enei^y  of  the 
nation. 

The  first  Una  of  tha  sonthero  H^  ViOl  was  Diannait,  son  of 
Feigne  Uao  Cerbaill  (fi<8-658).  He  ondoabtedly  profeseed  Chria- 
tianity,  but  still  dung  to  many  pagan  pneticas,  inch  a*  a  plnnlity 
of  WIT**  ud  th*  nsa  of  DmuUcal  ueaDtatians  in  battle.    Be 

rnelled  with  th*  chareh  abont  the  right  of  lanctnary,  with 
stroll*  re«nlts  for  th*  ooontry.  The  king  held  an  aaasmbly 
{feit  at  fat)  of  the  kings  and  princea  of  Ireland  at  Tan  in  6M,  at 
which  Cnrn&n,  aon  of  the  king  of  Connaoght,  dew  a  noUemsB. 
Bj  ancient  naaga  homicide  and  certain  other  oHenoe*  oommitted  at 
aooh  assemblies  wen  pnnishable  with  death  withont  the  pririleg* 
of  compounding  for  the  crime.  Camin,  knowing  hia  ute,  fled 
for  sanctuary  to  Colnmeille  ;  bat  Diatmait  pnnuM  him,  anc^  die- 
regarding  this  oppoaition  of  the  saint,  seized  Comin  and  hanged 
hiio.  "&»  kinnnea  of  Colomdlle,  the  northern  Bil  K^,  took 
np  hi*  qnarrel,  and  attacked  and  defeated  ths  king  in  a  battl*  in 
S66.  It  i*  probable  that  the  part  taken  by  Colamcille  ia  this 
affair  had  mnch  to  do  with  his  Isaving  Ireland  for  hi*  great  miasion 
to  tha  Plots  two  yean  after.  Bo  anfent,  eneigetio,  and  imperious 
a  spirit  most  hare  chafed  at  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  hia 
work,  and,  a*  many  of  hia  cctabuahmanta  wan  under  the  king's 
hand,  he  most  hare  decided  to  seek  snother  field.  Thi*  was  not 
the  only  qnaird  about  the  right  of  saactaary  which  Diaimait  had 
with  the  chnrch.  The  chief  of  Hdi  Maine,  haring  alain  the  herald 
of  the  king,  took  sanotnary  with  St  Bnaaan  of  Lothn  in  Lower 
Ormond.  Diannait,  deaplte  the  remonsitranee*  of  Bt  Rnadan,  adsad 
him  by  force.  The  saint,  aooompaaied  by  St  Bnndia  of  Birr, 
followed  the  king  to  Tara,  and  aolemnly  corsed  it.  After  the  death 
of  Diartnait,  who  waa  slain  in  ESS,  Tara  was  deserted,  and  no 
a**ambly  wa*  again  hdd  there.  Babieqnent  kings  nnded  at  their 
hsreditaiy  dnn* — the  northem  Hid  Noll  at  Aueeh,  near  Deny, 
those  of  the  southern  branch  in  WeataMath.  Tha  deeertioa  of 
Tara  wa*  one  of  the  chief  caoaes  whidi  didategnted  the  Irish 
nation,  in  which  the  idea  of  a  oantnl  gorerament  bad  taken  firm 
root,  and  might  nndar  fkronnble  eirenmstaneea  hare  acquired  saf- 
fident  foroe  to  ardva  a  hi^iar  political  state  ont  of  the  tribal 
system. 

The  ntgn  of  Aed,  son  <f  Alnmin,  of  tha  raoa  of  Conall  Onlban 
c{  the  northem  Hii  Bdll  (S7a-<99),  marka  another  important 
epoch  in  Iriah  history.  T^%fUA,  wnom  wa  shall  oonrentionally 
call  balds,  and  who  wen  part  of  the  trandormad  Druidio  order, 
had  inoreased  in  number  to  aneh  an  extent  that  they  an  add  to 
have  indudsd  one-third  of  the  freemen.  An  oUam  fili,  the  higheat 
grade  of  tha  order,  waa  estitlad  to  a  large  ntinna  of  pupils^  with  their 
horses  and  doga,  with  free  qnarten  whenver  he  went  Then  wa* 
thn*  qnite  an  army  of  impudent  ■waggaring  idlan  roaming  about 
the  oonntiy  and  qnartaring  thamadre*  on  tha  ehiab  and  noblea 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  stoiy-telling,  and  lampooning  thoee 
who  dand  to  refbae,  or  eren  to  hedtate,  to  oomply  with  their 
demanda.  Aed  determined  to  banish  tham  from  Ireland ;  and,  aa 
thi*  conld  only  be  done  with  the  coneant  and  coopoatioa  of  all  th* 
king*  and  ohiefh,  ha  enmmoned  a  oonrantion  (/Wi  «tfim\  mch  a* 
formerly  met  at  Tan,  to  assembl*  at  Dmimoata,  in  tlie  north  of 
Ireland.  The  politiod  gei^gnphy  of  the  oountiy  at  the  time  may 
be  undentood  from  the  prince*  who  attended.  Beddea  Aed  him- 
self, the  "Ard  Bi"  or  orar-king,  then  came  then  tha  orer-king 
of  Ilunatar,  the  king  of  Weat  Hnnxter  or  Daemond,  tha  king  u 
Lainater,  tiie  king  of  Oaaory,  tha  ehisfk  of  which  had  than  begun 
to  acquire  that  power  and  independence  which  gar*  them  promi- 
nence in  the  Dano-Irish  wan,  the  kinn  of  the  tbee  prindpalitiaa 
into  whidi  Connanght  was  than  dirUed,  tha  chief  of  the  Cind 
■agdn  branch  of  the  northem  H4i  Nfill  (Aed,  the  ovar-king,  re- 
presented the  Tir  Conaill  bnnoh),  two  kings  of  the  AiraiilC  tha 
kins  of  Dal-Ardde,  the  npreeentatiTa  of  the  once  powernil  Unga 
of  ue  Uldd,  bdon  the  oonqnesta  of  tha  Soot*,  and  Aadia,  son  d 
Osbrin  king  of  ths  Dilriata  of  Alba.  Two  other  causes  wen  also 
to  be  discussed  at  the  asssmUy,  one  of  which  is  of  considsnble  his- 
toric intsrest,  namdy,  Aed'*  aiopo**!  to  imposa  a  tributs  payable 
to  the  orer-king  upon  tha  Daliiadis  kingdom  in  Alba,  which  had 
hitherto  paid  no  rent,  thoo^  bound  to  aaaist  tlio  Iiiah  Linj;  in  his 
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wui  both  bj  w*  *nd  und,  tnd  to  psjr  him  Ma  or  Mood  final.  In 
othat  toriU,  Aed  proiiOMd  to  make  the  Dilriadic  colonr  in  iutegnl 
ntit  of  die  Irish  Kingdom.  8t  Columcilla  cam*  thitue^  from  bii 
uliad  homu  ttteuded  by  a  lai;g«  retinue  of  monki,  many  of  vkom 
van  biihopa,  to  plead  the  oauie  of  the  barda  and  of  hia  kinaman 
Aadin.  ma  iaflaeuca  seoma  to  hara  bean  deciaive  ;  the  barda  irere 
tM  baniahad,  but  were  niormed,  and  the  Dalriadio  colony  was 
oaile  independent.  The  deciaion  about  the  barda  vaa  no  doubt  a 
reaaonable  eoiapromiaa  at  the  tima.  The  aehools  which  the  re- 
fonned  order  ware  obliged  to  keep  mainly  contributed  to  make  Ire- 
land  a  nfiija  of  learning  in  the  7th  and  8th  canturiea,  and  created 
a  natiTa  Btaratnre,  such  aa  it  waa,  aeTend  oenturiea  before  thoaa  of 
the  other  barbarian  nationa  of  Europe.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
pnfeaiional  poata,  whoaa  doty  it  waa  to  aonnd  the  praiaea  of  chiefs 
and  elana  in  rhymea  of  the  moat  complex  and  artificial  matrea  and 
inflated  language  ooold  not  produce  a  really  haalthr  rigoroua  litera- 
tnra.  Soma  notion  of  what  that  litaratu*  might  naTa  been  if  pro- 
daeed  in  the  faTourabIa  atmoaphai*  o(  a  growing  pditical  and  aocial 
life  nay  parhapa  be  formed  from  worka,  written  it  ia  trua  in  Latin, 
bat  yet  tne  genuine  outcome  of  Iriah  culture,  such  aa  thoaa  of  St 
Colambaana ;  the  poama  of  Hiberaicua  exul,  aa  the  unknown  exile 
is  called  who  wrote  in  the  aecond  half  of  tha  8th  century  the  asrlieat 
epie  of  tha  Ifiddla  Ages* ;  the  poema  of  Sedulina  Scotua,  now 
btonght  to  liffht  mora  fully ;  Adamnan's  Ufa  of  St  Columba,  or 
Colnmcille,  which  Pinkarton  coniidend  to  ba  "  tha  moat  complete 
piece  of  such  bicffrai^y  tiut  all  Europe  can  boast  of,  not  only  at  ao 
•srly  a  period,  but  CTen  through  the  whole  Uiddla  Agea  ;  and 
aboTe  all  tha  writinga  of  John  Scotua  Erigena,  undoubtedly  the 
paataat  philoaophar  of  tha  Uiddla  Agea.  iVs  are,  howoTer,  now 
m  a  better  poaitun  to  judge  of  the  injurious  action  of  tha  bardic 
iailitation  aa  a  wholei  Seraial  cauaea— among  othenL  gaogra- 
l^ical  poaition — helped  to  arreat  the  political  and  aocial  ax>wth 
of  the  Iriah  paopla,  and  eiyatalliie  their  cultiya  in  tha  tribaTataga, 
bat  tha  moat  powarf  nl  of  thoea  canaas  waa  the  axistenca  of  tha  or- 
guiied  profeaaiona  of  the  tiiidt,  who  kept  up  elaborate  ayatems  of 
padigraea,  and  of  the  filid  or  barda,  whoaa  buaineaa  it  waa  to  flatter 
tha  Tanity  of  their  patrons  and  pander  to  their  Ticea.  These  kept 
tha  daa  apirit  alira,  ahut  out  the  mflux  of  new  opiniona,  and  atopped 
tha  growth  of  national  political  ideas.  Tha  aphentaral  lostn  of  tha 
Irish  medijiTal  cchooJa  could  narar  companaata  for  auch  loaaea. 

The  intenaity  of  the  tribal  spirit  eren  among  churehmen  is  illua- 
tnted  by  an  sTent  «hich  took  place  in  the  r«ign  of  Domnall,  aou 
of  Aed  (838-642).  St  Carthach,  or  aa  he  was  also  called  St  Mochuda, 
a  Teat  Unnatar  man,  wandered  into  what  is  now  tha  Kinj^a  county, 
and  built  a  monaatai^  at  Boithin,  now  Kahin,  near  Tullamore; 
Tha  clergy  «f  Lath  Cnind — ^that  ia,  of  the  Hiii  N^ill— war*  jealous 
rf  tha  intmdon  of  tha  Unnstar  monk  into  their  territory,  and 
accoidiiwly  inaisted  on  Uochnda'a  expulsion,  who  aought  a  refuge 
among  the  Dia  in  Uunatar,  and  there  founded  the  monastery  of 
iMtlit,  now  Liamora,  in  Waterford,  which  became  a  famona 
achool.  Another  event  of  this  leign,  of  great  importance,  was  tha 
battle  of  Um  Bath,  now  Uoira,  in  the  county  Down.  Consal  Claen, 
the  Ung  01  Dal-Araide,  who  had  been  in  exile,  invaded  Ireland 
with  an  anny  of  foreign  adnntnters,  and  aided  by  Domnall  Brec, 
Ung  af  Om  ai^jii'ii  Scota,  andoavonred  to  recover  tha  ancient 
aspiemaay  of  tha  Budrician  race,  or  Ulaid,  but  waa  aignally  de- 
laatad.  This  .wanton  attack  of  Domnall  Brso  weakened  the  power 
of  the  Scota  in  Alba  for  a  lon^  time,  and  thua  influenced  laiigely  the 
conrsB  of  events  in  Herth  Britain. 

Joint  kinflahip  waa  one  of  tha  moat  enriotu  featuiea  of  the  Iriah 
system ;  it  firequsntly  ooonrred  in  tha  course  of  the  Hdi  Kdill  rule. 
The  rawn  of  tiia  joint  kinga  Diarmait  and  Blathmao  of  the  northern 
Hti  SW  (668-M6)  ia  interaating  on  account  of  the  slimpsa  which 
Bade  gives  na  of  Ineh  sooie^  in  the  7th  century.  After  mention- 
iiig  tha  anddan  appearaaoa  of  a  great  pestilence  which  depopulated 
the  sottthsm  ooaata  of  Britain,  and  afterwarda  extended  into  the 
province  of  the  Korthumbriana,  Bade  adda  (SeaL  Siit.,  iii.  26), 
"  Thia  paatilesoe  did  no  leaa  harm  in  the  ialand  of  Ireland.  Uany 
of  tha  nobUity  and  of  tha  lower  ranks  of  the  Kngliah  nation  were 
than  at  that  time,  who  in  the  daya  of  the  biahopa  Finan  and 
Cehnan,  fonaking  their  native  ialan^  retired  thither,  either  for  the 
sake  of  divine  sttioies  or  of  a  more  continent  life  ;  and  soma  of  them 
pnsently  devoted  themaelvea  to  a  monastical  life,  othera  choae 
lather  to  tmlj  themaelvea  to  atndy,  going  about  from  one  master's 
sell  to  amrtha.  The  Scota  willingly  leeeivcd  tham  all,  and  took 
can  to  anpnly  tham  with  food,  aa  also  to  ftuniah  them  with  booka 
to  read  ai^  tnair  ♦—"'■■'"g  gratia."  Later  on  in  the  aama  century 
i<81)  the  oow-tribute  or  oonim  of  Leinater  waa  abolished  at  the 
biitanoe  of  St  lloUng  by  the  over-king'Tinnaohta ;  and  at  the  end' 
af  it  (8>7)  St  A^l'ii"*".  abbot  of  Hi,  who  had  come  to  Ireland  in 
connexion  with  the  atiU  unsettled  queetion  of  the  time  of  keeping 
Eaatar,  aneceeded  in  exemptins  women  from  military  aervice.  The 
scceaaity  tor  each  a  law,  which  haa  been  called  from  ita  author  the 
Oiiu  aa.iiiiitin,  ahow*  how  little  afiboted  the  tribal  ayatem  of 
Inland  waa  by  Boman  civilisation,  even  at  thia  period.     In  the 
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reign  of  the  evoking  Aed  Alsind  (7S3-742),  sn  sttempt  tctma  to 
Iiave  been  made  for  tha  firat  time  to  create  a  national  churrh  organi- 
sation. King  Aed  and  hia  rival,  tha  king  of  lIuLstrr.  Cjihal, 
entered  into  an  agreement  regulating  tha  tribute  due  to  the  chunh 
acuording  to  tha  roloa  and  customs  of  the  see  of  Armaah.  Seine 
time  elapsed,  however,  before  the  regulation  waa  seuerally  accepted 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  In  the  vear  803  the  over-king  AeJ 
Ordnigths  mustered  an  army  compoaed  of  "  both  laity  and  vlergv,* 
but  the  latter  complained  of  the  hardship  of  being  forced  to  take 
part  in  warlike  expeditiona.  King  Aed  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
advice  of  a  learned  priest  cslled  Fothud  of  tha  Canona,  vlio  re- 
commended the  exemption  of  the  clersj  from  the  obligation  of 
fighting.     This  law  was  called  the  CAin  Pitraico  or  law  of  Patrick, 

Srobably  fram  having  been  obtained  by  the  comarba  or  auccosior  of 
t  Patrick,  that  is,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  at  the  time.  The 
exemption  may  have,  however,  formed  part  of  the  ivgulatiouik 
called  also  Ciin  Fltraicc,  which  formed  uie  anliject  of  the  agree- 
ment between  Aed  i[laind  and  Cathal  above  referred  tu. 

Invariont  ijf  On  Northmen The  first  incunion  of  the  Northmen 

took  place  in  79S  A.i>.,  when  they  plundered  and  burnt  tUe  ehuixdi 
of  Kschrann,  now  Lambey,  an  isUi.d  north  of  Dublin  Bay.  Sviien 
this  event  occurred,  the  power  of  the  over-king  ha  4  becomo  a 
ahadow  ;  the  provincial  kingdoma  had  apUt  up  into  more  or  leaa  in- 
dependent principalitiea,  almost  constantly  at  war  with  eodi  other. 
Even  Hag  Bre^,  which  waa  only  part  of  Ueath,  was  able  to  rebel 
againat  the  chief  of  the  latter.  The  oacUlation  of  the  centre  of 
power  between  Meath  and  Deny,  according  as  the  over-king  was 
of  the  southern  or  northern  Hiii  a&Q,  which  followed  the  desertion 
of  Tare,  produced  coireaponding  perturbationa  in  the  balance  of 
partiea  among  the  minor  kings.  The  army  conaisted  of  a  number 
of  clans,  each  commanded  by  ita  own  chief,  and  acting  .as  so  many 
ijflspendent  units  without  cohesiaii.  The  clannnen  owed  fealty  only 
to  their  chie&,  who  in  tnm  owed  a  kind  of  conditional  aUegiouce  to 
the  over-king;  depending  a  good  deal  upon'  die  ability  of  the  lattai 
to  enforce  it.  A.  chief  might  through  pique,  or  from  other  causes, 
withdraw  hia  clan  oven  on  the  ere  of  a  Dattla,  without  such  defec- 
tion being  deeined  dishonourabla.  What  the  clan  waa  to  the  nation 
or  the  province,  the  fine  or  sept  waa  to  the  clan  itaelf.  The  chief- 
tains or  heada  ol  aepta  had  a  voice,  not  only  in  the  qnestion  of  war 
or  peaces  for  that  wai  determined  by  the  whole  elan,  but  in  all  sub- 
sequent opentiooi.  However  bisve  the  individual  soldiers  of  such 
an  army  might  ba,  the  army  itaelf  wia  miieliable  igainat  a  wall 
organized  and  diaeiplined  enemy.  Again,  auch  clan  armiee  were 
onlv  leviea  gathered  together  for  •  few  weeka  at  most,  unprovided 
witL  military  atorea  or  the  meana  of  tianaport,  and  consequently 
generally  impiepared  to  attack  fortifieationa  of  any  kind,  and  liable 
to  melt  away  aa  quickly  aa  they  were  gathered  together.  Admirably 
adapted  for  a  sndden  attack,  auch  an  army  waa  wholly  unfit  to 
carry  on  a  regular  campaign  or  take  advantage  of  a  victory.  Theae 
defects  of  the  Iriah  mihtaiy  ayatem  were  abundantly  shown  through- 
out the  Dano-Iriah  wars,  and  alao  in  Anglo-Nomian  timea. 

The  first  invadare  were  Norwegians,  who  aought  only  plunder  and 
captives.  They  confined  their  attacka  to  the  ara-coast,  or  places  at 
easy  diatannea  from  it.  After  aome  time  they  erected  rude  earthen 
or  stockaded  forta,  which  aerved  aa  iiu,{uinea  snd  placea  of  retreat. 
Some  aerved  a  temporary  purpoaa,  while  othen  oecame  in  time 
trading  stations,  or  grew  into  towns.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
0th  century  the  attacks  were  incessant  upon  almost  svary  part  of 
the  coaat.  The  email  bodiea  who  came  at  fint  having  met  with 
considerable  reaiatance,  large  fleeta  commanded  by  powerful  viMnga 
followed.  Their  well-armed  erewa — the  principal  men  at  least  being 
mail-olad — were  able  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and  even  to  put 
fleeta  of  boats  upon  the  lakes.  An  Irish  work  on  the  invasions  of 
the  Northmen  gives  an  account  of  one  of  those  vikinn  named 
Tui^gea  or  Turgesiua,  of  whoaa  cmeltiea  many  atoriea  an  told.  Gir- 
sldns  Cambrenaia  and  the  monk  Jocelin  repeated  theae  atoriea, — the 
Irish  book  being,  however,  the  original  source  from  which  the 
stories  cams.  But  Cambrensis  goes  beyond  his  source,  and  makea 
Tuigesina  king  of  Ireland.  The  None  saga  and  chronidea  make 
no  mentionofTurgea,  and  much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in 
aa  to  the  Norse  equivalent  of  the  name.  It  has  been  auggeated  that 
he  WIS  Thorsils,  son  of  Harold  Fair  Hair,  but  this  is  sn  anachron- 
ism. According  to  another  view,  he  was  the  shadowy  king  Eignu 
Lodbrak  or  "Hairy  Breeches,"  but  thia,  besides  being  also  an 
anachroniam,  is  mere  groundless  guesswork.  Dr  Todd  haa  sug- 
gested that  the  Celtic  form  Turges  represents  the  None  Tiygve, 
But  is  mora  likely  Thornir.  The  sctual  atory  of  Turgea  ia  a  fable, 
which  has  grown  up  by  the  fusion  of  the  stories  of  sevnal  vikings  of 
the  name,  ndped  out  by  some  invention.  -That  there  were  at  least 
two  of  the  name  ia  proved  by  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Eignecbin, 
prince  of  Tir  Conaiil,  who  died  about  t02,  written  by  Fund  Use 
Louain,  a  poet  who  lived  within  fifty  yean  of  the  auppoaed  histori- 
cal chieC  The  poet  tells  a  eurioun  story  of  three  vikings,  one  of 
whom  waa  Tiirgfeis  and  another  Tor,  who  were  married  to  three 
dasghten  of  tlie  prince.  The  Turges  of  histoiy  is  mpposed  to  have 
come  to  Ireland  in  816,  and  to  nave  been  made  priaoner  and 
drownad  hy  Uaelaeohlaino,  or  Ualachy,  the  fint  kin|[  of  the  UBM 
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in  845.  Oarmnndiu,  tnothar  Icing  of  Inland  sinlien  of  by  Cam- 
bnnsii  tnd  Jooelin,  it  mott  probablj  th«  mythiod  Gatmtn  or  Car- 
man of  prehittorio  timu,  a  tmw  which  beaia  ont  •  aagadou  remark 
of  Womaa,  that  th«  Inah  aocoonta  of  the  ITorthmnt  frequently 
bear  the  atamp  of  being  detived  from  early  poetical  leeanda. 

Bat,  aren  admitting  that  tha  atonr  of  Tnigea  ii  a  fable,  the  Til- 
ing inroada  in  the  Aiat  half  of  the  9th  centuiy  inflicted  nntold  woea 
ou  the  eiontryj  one  of  the  greateat  being  th)i  breaking  np  of  the 
Iriah  achoola,  joat  when  they  were  at  their  beat  Thoee  who 
cacaped  fled  to  other  coontriea  ;  amonc  theae  we  may  aaanma  were 
Sednlina  Scotua  and  John  Scotna  Engena.  BaL  whatever  may 
hare  been  the  cmelhr  of  the  vikinga,  the  woric  of  diaorder  and  min 
waa  not  all  theira.  The  eondition  of  the  conntry  aiforded  fall  acopa 
for  the  jealoaay,  hatrad,  eapidity,  and  Tanitr  which  characterixe  the 
tribal  .atage  of  political  aodety.  Fedlimid,-  king  of  Hnnater  and 
archbiahop  of  Caahel,  took  the  onportnnity  (^  the  miafortonee  of  the 
eoantrr  to  reviTe  the  claima  of  the  Hnnatar  dynaaty  to  be  kinga  of 
Ireland.  To  enforce  thia  claim  he  raTaged  and  plundered  a  wjp 
part  of  tha  conntiy,  took  hoatagea  from  JNiall  Caille,  the  over-king 
(8tS-846),  diove  out  the  comarba  of  Bt  Patrick,  or  archbidiop  M 
Armagh,  and  for  •  whole  year  oocupied  hiapUoe  aa  blahop.  On  hia 
ratam  he  plondared  the  teimon  laiida  of  Olonmaonoiae  "  np  to  the 
charch  door," — an  exploit  he  repeated  the  liaUowing  year.  Theio 
ia  no  mention  of  hia  having  helped  to  diiva  ont  the  loreisnera.  It 
ia  indeed  poeaible  that  maoh  of  the  devaatation  attribntedto  Targes 
mar  have  Men  the  work  of  Fedlimid,  yet  he  ia  praiaed  by  the  barda 
and  annaliata. 

About  862  the  Dnb-gHill  or  black  foreignera,  that  ia,  the  Danes 
aa  diatingaiahed  bom  the  Find-gaill  or  fair  foreignera  or  Nor- 
we^oa,  arrived.  They  qaarreUM  with  each  other  at  firat,  but 
oltunately  made  common  canae.  The  Scandinaviaaa  at  this  time 
had  effected  permanent  aettlementa,  and  trade  had  bronght  the 
nativea  and  niei^iiien  into  friendly  contact  and  intermarriage. 
Hach  intermingling  et  Uood  had  already  taken  place  In  conae- 
qnenoe  of  tha  nnmber  of  eaptiv*  women  who  had  been  carried  awar 
OT  the  invaden.  A  mixed  race  grew  np,  recraited  by  many  Irian 
of  para  blood,  whom  a  love  of  uvantare  and  a  lawleaa  spirit  led 
awa^.  This  heter(«eneona  population  were  called  OaUf^adel  or 
foreign  Iriah,  and  like  their  northern  Unamen  betook  themaelvea  to 
tha  aea  and  practised  piracy,  and  ao  ware  known  to  the  Northmen 
aa  Tikingr  Scotar.  The  Christian  element  in  thia  mixed  aociety 
soon  lapsed  to  a  large  extent,  if  sot  satirely,  into  paganism.  The 
Scandinavian  aettlementa  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  aea- 
port  towna,  and,  except  Dublin,  indnded  none  of  the  sumond- 
ing  territory.  Owing  to  its  position,  and  the  character  of  the 
oonntiy  about  it,  espenally  the  coaat  lud  to  the  north  of  the  Liffey, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  oordar  land  between  the  tSTTitoriss  of  the 
kinga  of  Ueath  and  Leinater,  a  oonaiderable  tract  psssed  into  the 
possession  of  so  powerfol  a  city  ss  DnUiq.  We  have  evidence  of 
thia  occupation  in  the  topographical  nomendature  of  the  diatrict, 
while  there  are  very  few  ttscea  to  be  found  elsewheie.  The  social 
and  political  condition  of  Ireland,  and  the  pastoral  oecnpatiott  of 
the  inhabitanta,  were  nsfavonrable  to  the  development  Of  foreign 
eommeroe,  and  the  abeenoe  of  aoined  money  among  them  diows  that 
it  did  sot  exist.  The  foreign  srticlss  of  dress  or  ornament  they 
isqnired  eppear  to  have  been  brought  to  the  great  oenachs  or  &irs 
held  periodicslly  in  vsrioua  parts  of  the  country.  A  flourishing 
eommeroe  soon  ^rew  np  in  the  Scandinavian  towna — Dublin, 
Waterford,  Umenck,  kc ;  mints  were  established  there,  and  many 
foreign  traders — Fleminn,  Italiana,  and  others — settled  there.  It 
waa  tnnmgh  these  Seanduiavian  tntding  eommnnitiea  that  Ireland 
came  into  contact  with  the  rcet  of  Europe  is  the  llthand  12th  cen- 
tariea,  of  which  the  present  forms  of  the  samea  of  three  of  tha  Iriah 
nroTinces  afforda  evidence.  They  are  formed  from  the  Iriah  names 
by  the  addition  of  the  ending  atatSr,  ster.  The  aettlen  in  the 
Bcandinavias  towna  soon  came  to  be  looked  npon  by  the  native  Irish 
ss  so  many  septa  of  a  olas  added  to  the  system  of  pettr  states  form- 
ing the  Irish  poUtiesl  system.  They  soon  mixed  themselves  up 
io  the  domestio  quarrelaof  neidibonring  tribea,  at  flrst  selling  their 
protection,  a  method  Isrgely  followed  afterwarda  br  the  Anglo- 
Xformana,  but  afterwards  ss  Tssssls,  sometimes  ss  allies,  like  the 
septs  and  dans  of  thsG^edel  among  themselves.  The  latter  in  turn 
acted  in  similar  eapacitice  with  uie  powerfU  Dano-Iriih  chiefi, 
Iriah  dans  often  forming  part  of  the  Scuidinavian  amies  in  Britsin. 
This  Intercouae  led  to  frequent  intermarriage  between  the  ehie&and 
nobility  of  tha  two  ^plea.  One  of  the  earlieat  and  most  interaat- 
ing  examplea  of  thia  ia  the  caae  of  Cerball,  king  of  Osrsige  or 
Oaaory,  tana  about  8£8  to  887  or  888.  Eyvindr,  snmamed  Aust- 
malir,  "  the  eaat-man,'  >  aon  of  BjSm,  agreed  to  defend  Cerball'a 
tanitory,  which  from  ita  posiUon  stood  mtieh  in  need  of  it,  on  condi- 
tion of  getting  his  daughter  Raforta  in  marrian.  Among  the  chil- 
dren of  this  marriMS  were  Helgi  Hagri,  or  "the  Lean,"  one  of  the 
evly  settlers  in  loeCmd,  snd  Thnrida,  wife  of  Thontein  ' '  the  Red," 
son  of  the  cdebratedOlaf,  "tha  White, "king  of  Dnblin.    Three  other 
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daughten  of  Cerball  married  fore^srs :  Gormflaith,  called  in 
None  Kermis's,  married  Grimolf,  who  also  ssttled  in  Icelsnd ; 
Fridgerds,  manied  Thoris  Hyiiia ;  and  Etbne  or  Edna,  married 
Hlo«ver,whcM  aon  waa  Earl  SkoidDigri  ("the  Fat  "0.  Carball's 
aon  Domnall,  in  Norse  Do&iw,  was  ue  fodnder  of  an  loslandio 
family;  while  tha  namaa  Baudi  and  Baagr,  the  son  and  grandson  of 
another  son  of  Cerball,  Cellaeh,  .in  Noise  J^llakr,  ahow  how  eom- 
pletdy  Noias  they  had  become.  Many  othan  of  the  Icelandio 
aettlen  were  Irish  of  pun  or  mixed  blood,  sneh  ss  ThormM^,  KetQ 
Bufs,  fco.  Among  the  desoendsnts  of  Beginald  (BiignTald)  of 
Watsiiord  we  find  such  dirtinctly  Irish  nsmes  ss  Oilbpstnioe,  and 
Donddubhan  or  Donavan.  This  intimate  connexion  of  the  two 
peoples  explaina  the  occnmnce  among  the  leelaaden  and  Hor- 
wegiana  of  Konall,  Ejaran,  Njall,  Kormakr,  Brigit,  KaCliii,  and 
many  other  Cdtio  namea. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Dnbgaill  or  Danes  about  851,  then  was 
a  aevero  straggle  between  them  and  the  Norwegiana,  bat  all  ulti- 
mately acknowledged  Olaf  "the  White"  (the  Ouir  hinn  Hvite  of 
the  Norse  saga  and  tha  Amhloabh  of  the  Irish)  aa  king.  The  over- 
king  of  Ireland  at  this  time  wssHaelseehlsinn,  or  Halachy,  the  first 
of  Uie  name,  •  brave  soldier  who  had  lednoed  the  Scuidinavian 
possessions  in  Irsland  previona  to  the  coming  of  Olaf  to  a  6w  strong- 
holds on  tiie  ess ;  bat  owing  to  the  chsracter  of  the  Iriah  armies, 
which  has  beoi  dwdt  npon  above,  he  was  anable  to  ntoin  the  forts 
he  took  (among  them  Dublin),  After  Olsf  came  Ivar  "  Beinlanaa," 
"the  Boneleav'  who  waa  aftowarda  kbig «f  the  Norlhnmbriana,  a 
eiroamstsnoe  which  accounts  for  the  cIms  connexion  which  sfter- 
wards  sabsistad  between  the  Northumbrian  dvnastvand  the  Daniah 
kinga  of  Dublin.  On  the  death  of  Ivar,  Cerball,  kin^  of  Oaoiy— 
the  Orboll  above  mentioned — on  Irishman  of  Goidelie  .blood,  sue- 
oeeded  him,  and  wss  acknowledged  as  Danish  king  of  Dnblis  nntil 
his  death  in  888.  Cerball  in  aluance  with  another  Ivar  made  hia 
neighbonn  fed  hia  power,  and  practically  mads  Ossory  independent. 
It  is  curious  that,  while  the  Inah  annals  do  not  ncosniia  Cerball 
as  king  of  Dublin,  Kjorvslr  of  Dyfiin  is  ennmented  among  the 
raincipal  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  Icelandic  Landndma-ttk. 
nom  about  the  beginning  of  the  rei^  of  Cerball  to  about  SIS,  ooria- 
sponding  to  the  reigns  of  ths  over-kings  Aed  Find  Liath  and  Flood 
Sinna  (nephew  of  Cerball),  then  wen  no  &eah  invaaiona  of  the 
Donee  or  Borthmen.  During  this  period  Ireland  enjoyed  compara- 
tive rest,  and  was  regarded  elaewhen  aa  a  place  of  comparative 
safety,  notwithstanding  the  many  feuds  between  the  Irish  dans  in 
whicn.the  Dano-Irish  shared,  incladini  the  eampatens  of  Comae, 
son  of  Cuilsnnan,  king-biehop  of  OaaheL  After  this  forty  yean' 
rest  the  invasions  reoommenoed.  Niall  Glnndnb  ("Blackknea'O, 
who  became  over-king  in  910,  gallantly  oppoaed  the  invaden^  and 
attempted  to  get  poasession  of  Dublin,  but  waa  defeated  with  great 
alanghtsr  in  the  battie  of  KUmaahoge  (Call-Uoaanihog)  near  Dublin 
in  919,  and  himaelf  and  twelve  ehieb  dain.  From  thia  time  until 
Uaelaechlainn,  aon  of  Domnall,  or  Halachy  IL  became  OTer-kin{(of 
Ireland  in  980,  the  oonntiy  wai  plundered  and  deaolatad  by  natives 
and  fordgnen  alike.  The  moat  prominent  figniea  of  thia  period 
wen  Unircertach,  aoo  of  Niall  "  Blackknee,"  commonly  known  aa 
Uoircertach  "of  the  Leather  aoaks,"  Cellachau  or  CaUaghan  of 
Caahel,  and  Olaf  C&Miin.  Unircertach  Mac  Neill  waa  the  most 
formidable  opponent  the  Scandinaviani  had  yet  met.  In  hia  (kmooa 
ciicuit  of  Lrdand  he  took  all  the  provincial  kinA  aa  well  aa  tha 
Danish  king  of  Dublin,  aa  hoatana,  and,  after  keeping  them  for 
some  time  at  A0eeh,  he  handed  them  over  to  the  titniar  king  of 
Ireland,  the  weak  and  inefficient  Domnall,  showing  that  his  loyalty 
was  greater  thin  his  ambition.  CallagbanofCadiel,thoaahthehen 
of  a  late  romance,  Kad  in  reality  no  claim  to  fame.  Olaf  Oiorin, 
or  Olaf  "  of  the  Sindd,"  waa  the  son  of  Sigtryggr,  or  Sitrie,  who 
waa  king  of  Dublin  about  917.  Bigtrvggr  waa  expelled  item  Dablin 
(about  920),  and  went  to  "Englann,  wben  he  took  advantage  of  the 
death  of  RJignTald  (about  924)  to  make  himaelf  king  of  the  Scandi- 
navian kinMom  of  Northumbria.  On  the  accaamon  of  Athdatan 
he  went  to  Tamworth  (928)  and  made  homage  to  him,  and  married 
Athdatan'a  aiater,  bnt  died  the  fallowing  year.  Atbelstvi  then 
expelled  his  sons  Olaf  and  GufirCrBr  or  GntSred.  TbSM  Olsf  -appsars 
to  nave  been  the  one  who  married  the  daughter  of  Constanttne,  Ung 
of  Scotland,  and  with  another  OlaC  son  ofths  cruel  GuCred,  Ung  u 
Dublin,  who  irent  away  from  that  dty  in  834,  took  part  ia 
Conatantine's  wars  with  Athelstan,  ending  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Brunanboigh  (988  A.  n. ).  Olaf,  son  of  Qnt&ed,  ntnrued  to  Inland, 
but  on  thedaaih  of  Athelstan  beeamekingof  the  Northumbrian  king- 
dom, and  on  becoming  a  Chriatian  was  acknowledged  by  ladmnnd. 
Olaf  Cilia,  who  appean  to  have  been  alao  baptised  (844),  ane- 
caeded  to  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  for  a  diort  time  in  tha  rdsn 
of  Eadred,  on  the  expulsion  of  Enc  Bloody  Axe,  but  on  beinj  in  torn 
expelled  he  appean  to  have  gone  to  Inland,  when  ha  became  king 
of  DubUn,  and  appanntly  of  Hon  and  the  Idea.  The  Ide  of  Man 
belonged  to  the  Goiddio  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  eariy  times,  and 
waa  conquend  in  588  by  Aid&  son  of  Osbrin,  king  of  the  Scoiio 
kingdom  of  Alba,  snd  psased  a«ay  from  the  Irish  connexion  after 
the  convention  ot  Dnumcata.  During  the  independence  of  the 
Dann-Tri«!i  kin^tom  of  Dublin  H  seema  to  have  formed  part  of  it. 
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out  CduAn  iil«ir  Con^idi,  king  of  Inland,  in  SM.  In  S73 
Domuall,  the  ion  of  thii  Congtlach,  in  alliauca  vith  Ukf,  dofMtsd 
Pomnill  O'Neill,  king  of  Irelutd.  >t  Cell  Uoni  (Kilmoon  near  Dnn- 
Shanghlin,  eoontr  Heath).  Domaall  O'Neill  ma  the  aon  of 
"  Leather  Cloaki,  son  of  King  NialL  from  whom  ha  took  the  nu> 
name  O'Neill,  that  ia,  gnndjoil  of  Null,  and  waa  the  fint  who  need 
it  The  taniata  or  hem  of  the  northern  and  aouthem  Rii  Siill 
haTing  died,  the  throne  fell  to  Haelaechlainn  or  Halaehy  II.  of  the 
Clann  Oolmain,  the  laat  of  the  Hoi  N<iU  who  waa  undiluted  king 
of  Ireland.  Ualaehy,  who  became  king  in  980,  had  already  diatin- 
goiidied  himeelf  ae  king^f  Heath  in  war  with  the  Dano-Iruh.  In 
the  lint  year  of  hia  reign  ai  orer-king,  he  defeated  them  in  a  bloody 
battle  at  Tara,  in  which  fell  BognTald,  aon  of  Olaf  Ciiarln.  Thia 
Tietory,  von  orer  the  combinra  forcea  of  the  Scandinaviana  of 
DaUin,  Kan,  and  the  Iilea,  compelled  Olaf  to  dolirer  up  all  hie 
eaptiTet  and  hoatagea,  among  whom  were  Domnall  Claen,  king  of 
Leiaatar,  and  ieveral  notablea,  to  forego  the  tribute  which  he  nad 
impoeed  npon  tie  aouthem  H^i  N<iU,  and  to  pay  a  Urge  contriba- 
tim  of  eattla  and  money.  Olaf  a  apirit  waa  so  oroken  by  thia  defeat 
that  hs  west  on  a  pilgnmago  to  Hi,  where  he  died  the  aame  year. 

n$  IM-Oait  Dgiuutv. — Like  the  HiU  Niill,  the  riral  family  of 
Aflill  Olnm  of  Hnnater  had  aplit  into  two  hranehea.  The  deacend- 
uta  of  Ailill'a  aon  Kogan  were  called  the  Eoganacht  or  Engeniani^ 
tad  thoaa  of  hia  eon  Coi-mao  Caa  the  Dal-(^i8.  Ailill  ia  aaid  to 
hare  ordained  that  the  ancoeaaion  to  the  throne  of  Manater  ahoald 
bealteniataly  in  the  raoes  of  Eogan  and  Cormao  Caa.  Thia  rale 
«ia  obaernd  with  tolerable  regularitv  foi;  eome  generations,  like  the 
cocreaponding  altematian  between  the  northern  and  aouthem  H&i 
Niill.  The  Cosenian  dans,  howarer,  being  the  more  powerful,  suo- 
eeeded  in  ezoluung  to  a  great  extent  the  rival  race  from  the  throne. 
n>e  IM-Oaia,  who  were  seated  in  North  Uonstar,  had  neceaaarily 
to  hear  the  brant  of  the  attacks  upon  Uouater,  which  imporeriahed 
end  waakaned  them.  A  few  of  them  succeeded,  howarer,  in  aasert- 
iag  their  olaima  to  the  throne,  among  whom  were  Cenneidig  or 
Kennedy  (in  954}°,  and  hia  Bona  Uath^tuiain  or  UahSn  (slain  978), 
snd  Brian,  snmamed  Boinma,  who  reigned  from  976  to  1002,  when 
hs  became  orer-lding.  Properly  speaking,  the  Dal-Caia  deriTed  their 
name  not  directly  reom  Cormac  (m  but  bom  Caa  llacTail,  king  of 
Thomond,  one  of  hia  deacendanta.  The  grandaon  of  thia  (.'as, 
Csrthann  Find,  waa  the  first  Chriatian  chieftain  of  the  race.  Tke 
family  waa  seated  near  Bel  na  Borama  or  the  Pass  of  the  Cow- 
Tribnta,  and  Ath  na  Borama  or  Ford  of  the  Tribute,  which  suggests 
that  the  Dal-Caia  were  in  the  haUt  of  "  lifting  "  preya  of  cattle.  It 
waa  moat  probably  from  thia  place  that  Brian  was  called  Borama, 
and  not,  aa  ia  usually  aaanmed^  from  having  teimpoaed  the  ancient 
esw-tiibata  npon  Leinatar.  Kennedj^nd  his  sons  offered  a  stubborn 
Maatanea  to  tke  Dano- Northmen,  while  king  of  Thomond,  MshSn 
after  a  harassing  warfare  made  a  truce  with  the  latter,  but  Brian 
roused  the  whole  people  to  war.     UahSn  crossed  the  Shannon,  and 

St  foaaesiion  of  Caahel  on  the  death  of  the  Engenian  king  of 
nnater,  Donehad.  Itst,  Dano-Norse  king  of  Limerick,  in  con- 
imction  with  Haelmnad,  or'  UoUoy,  king  of  Desmond,  and 
Dnmaban,  king  of  the  H&i  Fidgeinte  and  Hiii  Oaiipri,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  iTar,  perhap*  even  his  Tssssls,  determined  to  cany  the 
war  into  Thomond,  but  were  met  by  Uahfin  at  Snlcoit,  near  the  site 
at  tiM  pesent  town  of  Tipperary,  and  totally  defeated.  Thia 
deeiaiTS  ^etory  gare  the  Dal-Cais  Limerick,  which  they  sacked  and 
hunt  MahSn  then  took  hostages  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Mnnster. 
Irar  escaped  to  Britain,  but  returned  after  a  year  with  a  Lord  of 
the  lalea  whoae  name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  called  Macoua,  son 
of  Harold,  probably  a  misundentanding  of  the  Irish  Uac  Arailt, 
ttat  ii,  aon  of  Harold.  Thia  chieftain  had  oonqneied  Anglesey, 
wUoh,  howsTcr,  he  waa  only  able  to  hold  for  a  short  time.  He  waa 
ona  of  the  eiriit  kings  of  Britain  who  paid  homage  to  Eadgar  at 
Chtatar  in  97S,  and  rowed  hia  boat  to  and  from  church.  Irar  and 
KaeHaroId  entrenched  themaelres  at  Isis  Catbaig,  now  Scatteiy 
Idand  in  the  lowar  Shannon,  which  they  held  for  three  yean.  In 
the  meantime  a  oonspiracy  waa  formed  between  iTar  and  hia  aon 
Dnbec-'  ■  and  the  two  Eoganacht  chieftains,  Donpban  and  Haelmnad, 
hefoia  meatioued.  Donoban  waa  married  to  the  dangfater  of  a 
Danish  king  of  Wsterford,  and  hia  own  daughter  waa  nuurisd  to 
Irar  of  'Waterford.  The  aon  of  the  Utter  was  called  Donaban,  after 
his  matamal  grandfather.  The  descendants  of  the  Irish  piines  in 
the  male  line  were  the  O'Donorana,  those  of  the  Danidi  prince 
the  O'Donavana.  InU  Cathaig,  where  the  Dano-Northmen  had 
entrenehed  thsmselres,  was  attacked  in  9711  by  tiie  Dal-Caia  and 
plundered,  and  the  garrison,  including  Itst  and  his  son  Duboenn, 
dsin.  Aeooiding  to  the  Norse  saga,  HacHarold  and  hia  two  sons  per- 
ished thera,  wUle  Ivar  waa  defeated  and  put  to  flight  elsewhere. 
Irish  aoconnts  tell  na  that  Irar's  snrriving  aon  Harold  waa  recognized 
ss  king  a<  the  foreigners  of  Hnnater,  and  that  he  took  ref  ngs  with 
Donobaa.  Thia  Harold  was  probably  not  the  son  of  iTar,  but  the 
ahon  mantianed  HacHarola,  Lord  of  the  Idea.  Brian,  now  the 
head  cf  the  Dal-Caia,  iuTaded  the  territories  of  Donoban,  took  hia 
iort,  Oathir  Cnain,  and  alaw  himself  and  Harold.  He  next  attacked 
die  ether  oonapirator,  Uaelmuad,  who  by  the  death  of  HahSn  had 
kacoaia  king  of  Unnstor,  aid  def>«ted  and  slew  him.    By  thia  event 


Brian  became  nndupnted  king  of  HUi^isr.  He  rodnced  the  Djsi, 
who  were  in  allUnce  with  the  Dano-Nortbnisn  of  Waterford  ami 
Limerick,  and  banished  their  king.  In  981  Brian  anbdued  Osaory, 
and  took  hoatagea  from  the  kinga  of  East  and  West  Leinstsr,  fof 
that  prorinoe,  like  the  others,  had  now  becomo  divided  into  two 
principalities,  and  thus  mads  himself  king  of  Leth  Horn,  at 
'■  Hugs  Half"  of  IreUnd.  Brian  then  appears  to  hava  allied  him- 
self with  the  Dano-Northmon  of  Waterford,  or  made  them  hia 
Tassals,  for  they  seem  to  have  joined  him  in  hia  invasion  of  West- 
meath  in  989. 
.  Thu  Ust  exploit  of  Brian  brought  him  into  oontaet  with  HaUohy, 
who  after  his  great  victory  at  Tan  had  gsinsd  other  luccesses.  In 
983,  in  alliance  with  his  half  brother  Oluniaiind  or  "  Iron- Knee," 
aon  of  his  former  foe  Olaf  CiUnln,  he  defeated  Domnall  Claen,  king 
of  Leinater,  whom  he  had  released  from  hoatageship  by  his  victory 
at  Tara,  and  who  waa  .now  in  league  with  Ivar  oiWaterford.  In 
985  he  slew  the  chieftains  of  Connaueht,  and  plundered  the  countiT. 
In  989  he  took  Dublin,  and  impoeed  an  annual  tribnta  upon  the 
dty.  Malacby  thought  it  hieh  time  to  check  Brian,  so  he  invaded 
Thomond,  and  dsfeatsd  the  Utter.  In  992  Brian,  who  evidently 
aimed  at  tliC  over-kingship,  invaded  Heath,  and  advanced  aa  far  as 
Loch  AInind  (Lough  Ennel),  at  which  waa  one  of  the  residences  of 
the  aottthern  Hii  Ntill,  whereupon  Ualaehy  invaded  Connanght 
and  then  compelled  Brian  to  retin.  In  996  Ualaehy  advanced  into 
Hunster,  plundered  N enagh,  and  defeated  Brian.  He  next  attacked 
Dublin,  and  carried  off  the  ring  or  chain  of  Tomar*  and  the  sword  of 
"  <^rius,"  two  heirlooms  much  prised  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin. 

In  998  Brisn  ascended  the  Shsnnon  with  a  Urge  force,  intending 
to  attack  Connaiufat,  Halaehy,  who  received  no  support  from  the 
northern  Hdi  Null,  came  to  terms  with  Brian.  Au  noetagea  held 
by  the  over-king  bom  the  Danea  and  Irish  of  Leth  Moga  were  to  be 
given  up  to  Brian,  which  waa  a  virtual  surrender  of  all  his  rights 
over  the  southern  half  of  IreUnd.  Brian  on  hu  part  lecognued 
Halaehy  aa  aole  kin^  of  Leth  Cuind,  or  Cond's  half,  "  without  war 
or  treapass  fh>m  Brian."  This  tnaty  wss  thus  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  made  centuriea  before  by  their  snceston  Cond  snd  Hug 
NiUdat  In  1000  Leinater  revolted  againat  Brian,  and  entered  into 
allUnce  with  the  Danea  of  Dublin.  Brian  advanced  towards  the 
Utter  place  with  the  intention  of  blockading  it,  but  halted  on  the 
way  at  a  plane  called  Glenn-Uama  or  dlen  of  the  Gap,  near 
DunUvin,  the  ancient  fortreea  of  the  kings  of  Leinater,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  It  is  uid,  though  there  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  the  opinion,  that  Halaehy  joined  him  here.  The  Dano- 
Iiish  alliea  attacked  him,  but  were  defeated  with  a  loea  of  MOO 
alaitt,  including  Aralt  or  HaroU,  son  of  Olaf  CiUrin.  Brian  entered 
Dublin  wi^  his  victoriona  army,  where  he  found  immense  booty, 
and  made  captivek  andaUvca  of  a  great  number  of  women  and  boya 
and  girU  Haking  Dublin  his  headquarters,  he  then  eaaily  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  Leinater. 

After  his  defeat  a£Glen  Hama,  Sigtr^ggr  or  Sitrio  fled  for  protec- 
tion to  the  northern  Hii  Niill  at  Ailecn,  but,  failing  to  induce 
them  or  the  kings  of  the  UUid  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
he  submitted  to  Brian  three  months  after  his  defeat  The  Utter, 
seeing  the  advantage  the  Dana  ^vuld  be  to  himself,  not  only  reetoicd 
him  to  power  in  ^hlin,  but  gave  him  hik  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  took  tiie  mother  of  Sigtryggr  aa  hU  wife  or  concubine.  Oorm- 
flalth  or  GormUith  waa  the  aiater  of  Uaehnoida,  the  king  of  Leinater, 
whom  Brian  had  defeated  at  Glen  Hama.  She  waa  married  first  to 
Olaf  Ciiuin,  by  whom  ahe  had  Sigtryggr,  and  then  to  MaUchy,  by 
whom  she  was  divorced  or  repudUted,  after  she  had  borne  him  a  aon 
C^nchobar.  It  U  probable  that  her  connexion  with  Brian  dates 
before  thu,  for  her  son  Donnchad  by  Brian  was  grown  up  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  aontart* 

Sigtryggr's  confederate  Uaelmorda,  brother  of  OormfUith,  waa  also 
taken  into  favour  by  Brian  and  teatraed  to  the  kingahip  of  Leinater. 
Brian  then  returned  to  hU  residence^  Cenn  Coradh,  and  thera 
matured  his  plan  for  deposing  Ualaehy,  and  making  himaslf  over- 
king.  When  everything  was  ready  ha  entered  Bregu  (Hsg  Breg) 
with  an  army  coiudatlng  of  hu  own  troops,  those  of  Ossoiy,  his 
South  (3onnaught  vaaeau,  and  the  Dano-Iriah  of  Hnnater.  His 
^Uea  the  Dublin  Danea  appear  to  have  advanced  into  Heath  before 
him,  but  their  cavalry  waa  defeated  by  HaUchy.  The  Utter,  feeling 
himself  unequal  to  tha  contest  with  Brian,  endeavoured  to  gain  time 
for  the  pnrposB  of  seeking  allies,  for  he  hsd  evidenfly  been  taken  Iqr 


1  It  li  to  this  itng  tkat  Xooie  alladei  la  the  Una 

"  When  lUlachjr  vora  the  c*i1I>r  of  gold.** 

I  In  His  JtWe  Oonnaiith  Is  aaaertbed  >■  "  tke  {ilral  of  an  woDen,  and 
the  bmt  t^ted  la  ererytUnf  that  waa  not  In  har  oira  jinwer ; "  but,  Ulaiald. 
■*aha  dJd  aU  things  lU  over  which  ihe  had  aaj  power;"  that  la.  though  a 
heantUiil  ahe  was  a  bad  woman.  The  cloia  reUtiona  which  her  atory  ahowa  to 
hsTe  aubalsted  between  the  ScmndlnaTlana  and  G^del  at  thli  peilod  naj  bo 
flhutntod  br  other  afanUar  atoriea.  Donnflalth  was  the  danghter  or  gmnd- 
daagkter  o<  '■  Letthor  aoake,"  and  waa  In  the  bat  Inatanea  the  wife  of  the  Uag 
of  Iialud,  DoBinal,  aon  of  Donnchad,  and  af  tor  hia  death  of  Olaf  Cdai^n,  Unc 
of  DobUa,  bf  whom  aha  had  Qlonlatlnd,  "  Iron  Knee,"  aftarwaida  Dano-ldah 
kiBff  ^Dablln.  Whan  Olaf  Cdarin  died  hia  other  wife  Oonnflalth  went  lo 
Ualaehj  aa  bofora  elated,  who  repudiated  her  after  aoma  time.  Halaehy  thm 
married  MaSlmalre,  riatar  of  Bigtrjggr  or  SItrtc  Olaf  Cdardn'i  ecn  b7  Oonnflalth. 
rrom  her  name  Maelmalr*.  "Samnt  of  llsrr,"  Ibis  dangUtef  of  Olaf  C4ar<a  wu 
inhabit  a  ChUatlaa. 
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(orpriM.  With  tUi  Ti*w  he  oondnded  an  umutioa,  daring  which 
he  vat  to  decide  whether  he  would  give  Brian  hostages  (that  is, 
abdicate)  or  not.  He  applied  to  the  northern  Hui  Neill  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  and  eren  offered  to  abdicate  in  faronr  of  Asd  O'Neill, 
chief  of  theCinel  Etwain ;  but  the  latter  clan  refused  unless  Ualachy 
undertook  to  cede  half  the  t^rritorj  of  Us  own  clan — the  CUnn 
Colmain — to  them.  The  attempt  to  unite  the  whole  of  the 
Heremonian  race  against  the  Eberian  race,  and  preaerre  a  dynasty 
that  had  ruled  Ireland  for  eiz  hundred  jears,  hanng  failed,  luUehy 
■ubmitted  to  Brian,  and  without  any  formal  act  of  cession  the  latter 
became  orer-king,  for  the  annaliet  Tigemaeh,  who  was  himself  of 
the  Hiii  Kiill,  tecorda  at  the  end  of  the  year  1001,  "  Brian  regnat" 
The  Four  Masters,  also  of  the  northern  Hiii  Niill,  begin  his  reign 
in  1002.  During  a  reign  of  twelre  yean  (1002-1014)  ne  is  said  to 
hare  effected  much  improvement  in  the  country  by  the  election  and 
repair  of  churches,  the  construction  of  bridges,  causeways,  and 
roads,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  forts  and  "  crannoga  "  or 
island  fortresaes.  We  are  also  told  that  he  administered  rigid  and 
impartial  justice,  and  dispensed  royal  hospitality,  and,  a*  he  was 
liberal  to  the  banls,  they  have  not  ^rgotten  his  merits. 

Towards  the  end  of  Brian's  rei^  a  conapiraoy  was  entered  into 
between  Uaelmorda,  king  of  Leinater,  and  hia  nephew,  Sitrio  of 
Publin,  who  was  married  to  Brian's  daughter.  Thia  conspiiacy 
was  instigated  by  Qormflaith,  Maelmoida'a  aister,  and  Brian's  yriit 
or  concubine,  who  seems  to  have  used  (11  her  arts  to  secure  allies. 
In  the  (pring  of  101 4  they  had  collected  a  considfnble  army  in 
Dublin,  composed  of  Maeltnoida's  own  Lieinster  troopa  and  Welsh 
allies,  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  considerable  continents  from  Han, 
the  Isles,  Orkney,  and  in  fact  from  all  the  Scandinavians  of  the 
west.  Some  Saxons  and  Flemings  interested  in  the  trade  of  Dnblin 
seem  to  have  also  joined  the  expedition.  Its  leader  waa  Sigurd,  earl 
of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  son  of  Earl  HlbtSver  or  Lewia,  by  an  Irish 
princess  (Ethne  or  Edna,  daughter  of  Cerball,  king  of  Otaory), 
whom  he  succeeded  in  980.  Sigurd,  who  aimed  at  the  supremo 
command  of  all  the  Scandinavian  settlements  of  the  west,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  in  conquering  the  Sudreya, 
and  even  Sutherland,  Ross,  Moray,  and  Ai^ll.  He  had  acci- 
dentally fallen  into  the  power  of  Olaf  Tryggvaaon,  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  from  Dublin  to  be  king  of  Korway,  who  only  set 
him  free  on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  Christian  and  swearing 
fealty  to  him.  Another  leader  of  the  Dano-Hibemian  army  waa  an 
apcatate  deacon  called  Brodir,  who,  according  to  Maurer's  conjecture^ 
waa  the  Danish  viking  Gutring.  To  meet  this  formidable  force, 
Brian,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  unable  to  lead  his  troops  in  person, 
piustsrsd  all  the  forces  of  Hunster  and  Connaught,  and  was  joined 
by  the  farces  of  Heath  under  Malachy  the  deposed  king.  The 
northern  Hiii  Niill  and  the  Ulaid  took  no  part  in  the  atmcglei 
Brian  advanced  into  the  plain  of  the  Fine-gaill,  north  of  Dnbun, 
where  a  conncil  of  war  waa  held.  It  is  said  that  Malachy  differed 
wiUk  Brian  on  the  plan  of  battle,  and  did  not  join  hia  troops  with 
Brian's.  He  is  fhrther  accused  of  treachery  and  of  being  in  league 
with  the  enemy.  This  is,  however,  a  calnmny  of  the  Munster  bards. 
The  probability  is  that  his  troops  had  not  yet  come  up  when  the 
battle  b^an,  and  that  he  held  them  in  neerve.  There  la  no  doubt, 
however,  that  he  mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  by  keeping  the 
strong  garrison  under  Sitrie,  which  held  Dublin,  in  check,  and  at  a 
critial  moment  fkUing  upon  the  Leinster  wing  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  crushed,  and  preventing  the  Danes  from  rallying,  by  which  num- 
t>ers  were  forced  back  to  tns  shore  sad  drowned  bv  the  advancing 
tide.  /The  battle,  which  in  the  Koise  sua  is  called  Brian's  Battle, 
and  in  Irish  history  the  battle  of  Clontan,  though  the  chief  fighting 
took  place  close  to  Dublin,  about  the  small  river  Tolka,  waa  fought 
on  Oood  Friday  1014.  In  it  fell  most  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides, 
sad  alao  Brian  himself,  who  was  slain  in  his  tent  by  Brodir  when  a 
fugitive  from  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Irish  as  usual  did  not  follow  up  their  vietoiy  by  taking 
Dublin,  which  nmained  a  Danish  city  until  ths  advent  of  the  Nor- 
mans. This  probsbly  arose  from  ths  dissensions  which  immediately 
broke  out  among  the  Mnnster  men  about  the  kingship  of  Munater, 
each  party  hastening  home  as  quickly  aS  poaaible  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  prize.  On  the  way  the  Dal-Cais  were  opposed  oy 
the  men  of  Ossory,  but  no  battle  took  place  owing  to  the  heroic 
conduct  of  the  wounded.  Thia  unpatriotic  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Ossory  has  been  made  much  of ;  -but  nationalitr  hi  the  modem  aense 
had  nothing  whateyer  to  do  with  the  aSkir.  In  tiie  following  year, 
1015,  Malachy,  who  waa  again  recognized  asking  of  Ireland,  with 
the  aid  this  time  of'  the  northern  Hiii  Niill,  burned  Dublin  and 
harried  the  Leinster  clan  the  Hiii  Cennaelaig.  But  the  effecta  of 
Brian's  revolution  were*  permanent ;  the  preacriptive  rights  of  the 
Hiii  N^ill  were  disputed,  and  after  Clontarf,  until  the  coming  of 
the  Normans,  the  nistory  of  Ireland  eonaisted  of  a  strnmle  for 
aaeenden<nr  between  the  O  Brians  of  Mnnster,  the  O'Neills  ofUlster, 
and  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught  The  power  of  the  western 
Scandinavians  was  broken  at  Clontarf ;  no  new  invasion  took  place, 
chisAy  no  doubt  because  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  They 
eontinned  to  hold  their  strongholds  on  the  coasts,  and  occasiond 
conflicts  tookplaoe between tbemsndtheirnsighboora.    OradnsUyi 


Itowever,  they  assumed  the  position  of  native  tribes ;  but,  owing 
to  ths  distinction  of  language,  they  did  not  readily  fuse  with  ths 
Giedel,  though  intermarriages  were  frequent.  They  fused  mnch 
more  readily  with  the  NoiTnana  and  English,  not  so  mnch  from  any 
affinity  of  unguage,  as  from  their  civic  life  and  commercial  spirit 
being  alike.  The  next  generation  saw  Christianity  the  recognised 
faith  of  the  Dane-Irish,  who  founded  bishoprics,  at  first  in  ooo- 
nexion  with  ths  church  in  Norway,  but  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  Iriah  dan-bishops  nntil  a  short  time  before  the  Anglo-Normsa 
invasion.  ^ 

JProm  Ou  Batth  qf  Clontarf  to  (As  Anylo-Norman  Jntuaun, — ^Tha 
death  of  Malachy,  ths  last  over-king  acknowledged  by  the  whols 
country,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  an  able  and  ambitions  man  to 
subdus  Ireland,  establish  a  strong  central  government,  break  np  ths 
tribal  aystem,  and  assist  the  grsdusl  fusion  of  fsctions  into  a  homo* 
geneoua  nation.  Such  a  man  did  not,  however,  arise ;  thoes  who 
afterwards  claimed  to  be  ard  ri  lacked  ths  qnalitias  of  founders  o( 
strong  dynaaties,  and,  though  sometimea  acknowledged  bf  tha 
greater  part  of  the  country,  were  never  accepted  as  the  legitunat* 
rulers  of  the  whole  of  IreUnd.  Even  the  Scandinavian  towns  of 
Ireland- ceased  to  ooopatate  as  ons  people.  Their  nstive  ehisfii 
were  sometimes  sxpelled  and  replaced  oy  Iriah  ones,  sad  ths  fosion 
of  the  two  Tsces  went  rapidly  on.  In  1052,  Diarmait  (called  Mao 
Mosi  na  raBo),  king  of  Leinstsr^  dsfsatsd  the  Dano-Insh  king  of 
Dublin,  Ecbmargad  (Margalir  in  the  Sagaa),  aon  of  Bognvaldr 
(Beginald),  and  became  king  of  Dublin,  and  was  sncoosdsd  by  nis  son 
Murchad,  who  defaated  Si^iyggr,  son  of  Bognvaldr,  king  of  Msa, 
and  mads  that  island  tributuy  to  Dublin,  a  relation  it  gsnsrilly 
stood  in  nnder  Scandinavian  rulers.  After  an  ineffectual  attemj^ 
of  Donnchsd,  son  of  Brian,  king  of  Mnnster,  to  beooms  aid  n, 
Diarmait,  king  of  Leinster,  gainra  the  upper  hand.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Donnchad's  raign  great  lawlessness  prevailad  in 
Mnnster,  which  was  further  intsnsi&d  by  a  dearth.  The  Ung  held 
an  aasembly  of  the  chiefs  and  cle^y  at  Eillaloe  in  1060,  to  aeriss 
measures  tor  its  repression,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded,  fbr 
Munster  waa  peaceable  for  a  long  timcj  and  many  Saxon  and  Welsh 
nobles  found  refuge  then.  Much  intercourse  appean  to  hav* 
existed  between  the  sonthem  Irish  and  ths  Anglo-Suons,  and  many 
Irish  noblea  wen  mixed  np  with  Engliah  feuds.  Intermarriages 
wen  also  frequent,  the  king  >«im««l^  being  marked  to  Driella,  sister 
of  Editha,  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  tha  rsbdlion  of  Ksri 
Godwins,  Harold  took  refuge  with  his  biothar-ia-law,  who  gave  him 
nine  Aips  on  his  ntom  to  England.  Toidelbach  (Torlongb),  in 
revenge  for  thsdeath  of  hia  father  Tadg,  whom  his  uncle  Donnchad 
had  sUn,  attacked  the  Utter  and  defeated  him  in  106S. 

On  tha  death  of  Diarmait  Mac  Maal  na  mBo,  who  was  killsd  in 
a  battle  with  the  king  of  Heath  in  1072,  the  Toidalbaah  just  men- 
tioned was  generally  recognised  as  ard  rf,  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  gaining  us  dlu^anoe  of  the  northern  Hiii  Niill.  He  appcoirs 
to  have  appointed  fia  son  Muiroertaoh  (Murtough)  lord  of  Dublin ; 
but  ths  latter  must  have  only  had  precarious  possession  of  it  from 
about  1076  or  107t  to  1079  ;  for,  unmediately  after  ths  death  of 
Diarmait,  Qodred,  son  of  Sigtryggr  (Sitiic),  was  king.  Tlia  Qodnd 
requested  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  consecrate  a  cer- 
tain Qillepatrick  biahop  of  Dublin,  in  succession  to  Dunoan,  a  fast 
which  ahows  that  at  thia  period  the  Daaiah  cities  acknowledged  tha 
snpremacy  of  the  see  of  Osnterbniy.  Lanfranc  in  his  anawar  calls 
Oodred  ''^Rex  Hibemia;,"  a  title  which  he  tlso  gave  to  Tordelhaeh. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Huircertach  sncceeded  him  ss  king  of 
Munster,  and  while  he  waa  establiahing  himself  on  the  throne, 
Oodred  Mananach  (i.<.,  of  Man)  got  possession  of  Dnblin,  which  ha 
ruled  till  1094,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Mniroertaeh.  This  is  ths 
Qodred  usually  called  Crovaa,  a  nams  which,  however,  properly 
balongs  to  an  earlier  king  of  Ibn.  A  fieroe  war  broke  out  oetween 
Huircertach  and  Domnall  O'Longhlin,  king  of  Ailach  (of  the 
northern  Hdi  Ntill).  Oodred  took  the  aide  of  Domnall  with  nins^ 
ships,  and  Huircertach  waa  defeated ;  but  in  the  end  he  anceseded, 
and  in  1094  he  drove  Oodred  out  of  Dublin.  It  is  probable  that 
Mniroertaeh  had  received  assistance  to  do  thia  from  Hagnua  "  Baia- 
leg,"  who  made  his  fint  expedition  to  the  west  about  thia  time. 
As  the  Isle  of  Man  was  alwaya  an  apanage  to  the  Scandinavian  king- 
dom of  Dublin,  the  Manxmen  on  the  defeat  of  Oodred  Crovas  nata- 
rally  applied  to  Huircertach  for  a  governor;  ha  aent  them  Ua 
kinaman  Domnall,  who  was,  however,  expelled  some  time  aftsr  for 
his  tyranny.  Ths  struggle  for  the  soveni^ty  between  the  rivals 
Mniroertaeh  and  DomnaU  O'Loughlin  continued,  with  intervale  o< 
truce  negotiated  by  the  clergy,  without  any  decisive  advantage  on 
either  aide.  In  1102  Magnus  "  Ban-leg  "  made  his  third  and  ^ 
expedition  to  the  west,  with  the  expnsa  design  of  conquering 
Ireland.  His  former  ally  Mniroertaeh  had  meanwhila  joined  in  a 
lesfue  sgainst  the  king  of  England.  The  Norman  lorda,  Bobert  <l 
Belesme  and  Arnulph,  Drothen  of  Earl  Hugh  Uontgomery,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Magnus  in  his  attack  on  Anglesey,  on  the  oocaaioa 
of  hia  fint  expedition  to  the  west,  having  eaponssd  the  cause  of 
Eobert,  duke  of  Normandy,  against  his  brother  Henry  Beandeic, 
leagued  with  some  Welsh  princes  sgainst  the  king.  Amnlph 
entered  into  alliance  with  Hairc«rtad>i  who  gave  14m  itiw  daoffhtet 
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in  nuDiufm,  Uu  vna,  it  la  mo,  promliBd  to  maks  him  oil  aao- 
cenor.  The  leurae  wu  nmueoeMnil,  and  Arnolph  betook  hinuelf 
to  the  ooort  of  Moiroertach,  who'ao  br  from  bein^  able  to  give  hie 
■on-m-Uw  aaaietance,  expected  help  bom  him  against  Uagnos,  who 
appeal*  to  hare  threatened  Uoircertaeh  with  war,  probably  on 
acconnt  of  his  relations  with  Dublin.  There  is  a  story  of  Uagnna 
sending  his  shoes  to  Muiroertach,  and  of  the  latter  snbmitting  nn- 
eondiuonally,  which  is,  howerer,  a  mere  fable ;  bnt  the  latter  in 
his  desire  to  crush  his  riral  Domnall  may  have  done  homage  to 
Magnus  as  suzerain  of  the  kingdom  of  Dublin.  Xssnus  and 
Uuircartaeh  came,  howerer,  to  terms;  they  exchanged  nostagea, 
and  Sigurd  the  aon  of  the  king  of  Norway  was  oetrothed  to 
Biadhmuin,  the  daughter  of  the  Irish  king.  Hagoas  then  became 
the  sneat  of  the  latter  at  Cenncondh  in  the  winter  of  1102.;  and  in 
thi  following  spring  they  invaded  (Jlster,  but  were  signally  defsatad 
by  Domnall  Oljoughlin,  and  Usgnus  was  killed  sh«tly  after  in  a 
foraging  expedition  in  the  present  county  of  Down.  Muircertjach 
then  murted  the  friendship  of  Henry,  king  of  England,  took  back 
his  daughter  bom  Amulpn,  and  gan  her  to  another  man ;  and, 
faithless,  like  most  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  that  time,  he  even 
plotted  against  the  life  of  Amnlph.  St  Anselm  nerertheleas  com- 
plimenta  ttim  upon  his  good  goTernment,  and  passes  a  high  eidosinm 
OK  some  of  the  Uanster  bishop*.  Ideas  of  a  higher  poUtioal  life 
and  ehorch  or^ganixation  appear  at  this  time  to  have  mad*  eoniider- 
aU*  progress  in  Ireland,  and  to  haTf  had  an  appredabls  inflnenoe 
DO  th*  policy  of  Muiroertach  himaelt 

After  the  death  of  Muircertech  the  power  of  the  O'Briens  was 
for  a  time  broken  by  Tordelbach  (Tnrlough)  O'Connor,  king  of 
Connanght,  and  a  pretender  to  the  orer-kin^hip, — a  man  whom  no 
tie  or  obli^tion  bound.  Conchobar  (Connor)  O'Brien,  grandson 
of  Muircertech,  sneoeeded  however  in  defeating  O'Connor ;  and  his 
brother  Tordelbach,  who  sneoeeded  him,  earned  on  the  war  until 
the  whole  oopntiy  was  reduced  to  that  stete  ao  graphiodly  deaeiibed 
by  thaf  oar  Master*  as  "a  trembling  sod."  In  the  midst  of  this  al- 
most eontinuona  war  and  dsvastetion  morals  became  relaxed,  and  the 
praotiea  of  religion  almost  ceased.  The  chnroh  property  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  lay  successors,  and  no  provixion  was  made  for 
the  aerrioa  of  the  churches,  most  of  which  were  in  ruins,  A  true 
reformer,  however,  appeared  in  Maelmaedog  Ca  Morgalr,  or  St 
Halaehy,  who  was  appointed  legato  by  Innocent  IL  Through  his 
ezertiops  a  great  synod  was  held  at  EeUs  under  Cardinal  Faporo 
(Malaehy  having  died  at  Clairvaux  in  1148)  in  IISS,  at  which  tnm 
diocesan  jurisdiction  was  esteblishod,  Dublin  being  bronght  into 
connexion  with  the  Irish  Church,  and  raised  to  Uis  lau  of  an 
aichiepiscopal  city ;  another  anshbtshopric  was  founded  at  Tnam,  to 
the  great  discontent  of  the  northern  and  southern  parties  r*prs*ent- 
ing  '^■Cond's Half"  and  "Mag's  Half" in ths  church,— ths«aidinal, 
as  papal  l^te,  having  brought  ths  palliuma  for  th*  four  arch- 
Uanops.  tithes  were  also  oroained  to  be  levi«d  for  th*  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  many  reforms  decreed.  Many  chnruhas  snd  monas- 
teriaa  wen  built,  and  great  advance  took  place  in  architecture  and 
artistio  metal  work,  which  were  not  mere  imitations  of  foreign  art^ 
bnt  th*  tms  outoome  of  the  earlier  period  of  Celtic  art 

Between  1148  and  IIGO  Muiroertach  (Maorio*  or  Murtomh) 
O'Longhliu  was  acknowledged  as  over-king  in  three  out  of  the  tour 
proTinoeaL  Tordelbach  OrBrien,  however,  renewed  th*  straggle 
iMtwaen  the  north  and  south,  but  after  h*  had  leeeiTed  th*  homua 
of  the  Dano-Xriah  of  Dnblin,  a  tmo*  was  anran^  between  th*  nrtSt. 
In  1161  the  Monster  king  was  deposed  by  his  brother  Xsdg,  who 
waa  supported  Tordelbach  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  with 
th*  asKstanoe  of  Diannait  MacMnrchada  (Dermot  MaoHurrough). 
O'Lonahlin  took  np  the  cause  of  his  former  rival,  but  was  defeat»d 
by  O'Coimor.  The  latter  died  in  11S8  after  a  long  reign,  and 
OrLboghlin  remained  undisputed  ovsr^king.  Buadn  (Boderiok) 
O'Connor  succeeded  his  father  Tordelbach,  and  signalized  the 
bupnning  of  his  reign  by  blinding  one  brother  and  imprisoniiu;  two 
othen.  Mnircertacn  O'Longhlin,  having  blinded  th*  chief  ot  Dal- 
Aiaida,  a  savsgs  mode  of  mutilation  very  much  in  fadiion  at  tiie 
tims,  a  ksgne  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  defeated  and 
adain,  whereupon  Buadii  claimed  to  b*  over-kin^  and,  there  being 
no  aerion*  oppoaition,  he  waa  inangnrated  with  great  pomp  at 
DnUin,  which  already  began  to  have  oontidenU*  weight  in  Iriah 
B^uit,  and  had  now  for  th*  first  tim*  aMonud  lomnrhat  of  th* 
eharaetci  of  a  metropolis. 

"Hi*  Disimait  MacMuchada  abovs  mantioned  was  the  great- 
araadaon  of  Disxmait  Mae  Mad  na  mBo,  and  was  consequently  both 
by  d**oent  and  position  much  mixed  np  with  foragnen^  and 
eensmlly  in  a  stoto  of  latent  if  not  of  open  hostilitv  with  til*  ov*r- 
kinp  of  th*  H^  Niill  and  Dal-Oaia  dynastiea.  He  was  a  tyrant, 
•ad  a  man  of  bad  character.  In  1152  Tigeman  O'Ronrke,  prince 
of  Bnfni,  had  been  diapoaaeased  of  hia  territory  by  Tordelbach 
O'Connor  aided  by  Ditfmaii;  and  the  latter  is  accussd  of  also 
eanyiiu  off  Derbforgsill  (Dervorgilla),  O'Bourke's  wife.  It  is  pro- 
bable^ however,  that  the  latter  event  has  been  entirely  misrepre- 
■mtad,  and  that  th*  lady  had  merely  thrown  heiBelf,  in  aocordanoe 
witit  biah  law,  upon  the  protection  of  the  Leinsterkiiu^  However 
tkis  Bay  have  been,  th*  aoosasion  of  Boadri  to  th*  cfi«f  Ungahip 


wanuu  Diaimait  of  his  dangar ;  and  aooordingly,  on  learning  that 
O'Bourke  wss  Isading  an  army  sgainst  him  with  the  snpport  of  the 
over-king,  he  bunt  his  castle  oiFem^  and  went  to  Henry  II.  to 
ask  hi*  assistanoa.  Th*.TSsalte  which  followed  belong  to  the  next 
ssction,  bnt  here  we  may  point  out  that  many  Irish  princes  before 
Diarmait  had  sought  the  aid  of  foreigners,  and  that  at  that  time, 
and  eapeoiaUy  in  a  tribal  aodety,  thia  waa  not  regarded  in  the  same 
light  aa  in  modem  timen 

FoliUaU  and  Soaal  SlaU  <tf  Inland  in  (As  mrly  Xiddh  Aga.— 
To  complete  our  account  of  pn-Norman  Ireland,  we  ahsll  give  hara 
a  brief  aoooont  of  the  aodal  life  of  ths  Irish  at  the  end  of  the  Sth 
and  beginning  of  the  tth  osntury,  which  indeed  substantially  rspie- 
sente  the  steto  of  things  during  ths  whole  period  from  ths  7th  to  ths 
12th  oentnn. 

In  the  Middle  Am  th*r«  were  considsrable  foreste  in  Ireland 
enoompassin'T  broad  sxpanaas  of  upland  pastures  and  manhy 
meadows,  nnoroken  np  to  the  7th  century  by  diteh  or  ijTta.  There 
were  no  cities  or  lar^  towns  at  ths  mouths  of  the  rivers  ;  no  stou* 
bridge*  spanned  the  latter :  stepping  stones  or  hurdle  bridges 
at  ths  fords  or  shsllows  offered' th*  only  mode  of  crossing  th* 
broadest  rivers  sad  oonneoting  the  nnpavad  roads  or  bridls  paths 
which  orossed  the  country  over  hill  and  dais  from  ths  principsl 
kingly  d*ifu  (sing.  dwi).  Ths  foreste  abounded  in  game— the  red 
deer  and  wild  boar  were  oommon ;  and  wolvea  ravaged  th*  flooka, 
for  ths  mpat  part  mipntaotsd  by  fcnoaa  even  in  oompsrativsly  later 
timss.  Soattsiad  ovar  th*  CBontry  wars  nnmeron*  small  hamleta, 
oomposed  mainly  of  wicker  cabins,  among  which  were  some  which 
might  b*  eall*a  honsss ;  othsr  hamlete  were  oompossd  of  hute  at 
the  rudest  kind.  Hen  and  there  were  some  large  hamlete  at 
villagea  t'  at  had  grown  np  about  gronpe  of  honses  snmnnded  by 
an  earthsn  momidcr  lampatt ;  similar  gronp*  of  houses  •nelo*sd 
in  this  msansr  wan  slso  to  b*  found  wiuont  any  annexed  hamlet 
Sometime*  th*  rampart  was  douUe,  with  a  d*ep  diteh  between.  Ths 
simple  rampart  and  ditoh  eneloMd  a  Im  or  cattUyard  and  the 
gronpe  of  housss  of  ths  ownsn,  for  sveiy  room  waa  a  sspante  house. 
The  snoloeed  honsee  (ralMa,  sing.  raOi)  belongsd  to  ths  free  men 
called  ttirig  (sing,  airt).  The  sizes  of  ths  honsss  and  of  the  enclos- 
ing mound  and  4iteh  markod  th*  nnk  (that  is,  the  wealth)  of  the 
ait&  If  hi*  waalth  ooniistsd  of  ebattsl*  only,  he  was  a  t6-ain,  or 
oow-aira,  Wh*n  h*  possssssd  anoastnl  land,  which  wa^  no  doubt 
on*  of  th*  eonssqaoice*  of  th*  Sootio  conquest,  he  was  tjlaitk  or 
lord,  and  waa  snntlad  to  l*t  hia  landa  for  grazing,  to  have  a  hamlet 
in  which  lived  labonma,  and  to  keep  alavee.  The  larger  fort  with 
two  or  more  ditohea  and  nmparte  waa  a  dun,  when  the  chieftain 
or  H  lived,  and  kept  hia  hoatagea  if  he  had  aabiegulL  The  housea 
of  all  oliiiaaa  were  of  wood,  chiefly  wattlea  and  wicker-work  encloi- 
ing  day,  and  oylindriod  in  ahapa,  with  conical  roofs  thatehed  with 
rnahee.  The  ontoiiaa  were  of  uie  aame  form  and  material,  but  the 
larger  ehurchea  and  kingly  banqueting  halls  wen  made  of  sawn 
bowds.  Bade,  speaking  of  a  church  built  by  Finsn  at  Lindesfame, 
saya,  "  neverthdees,  aftsr  ths  manner  of  the  Scots,  hs  made  it  not 
of  stone  bnt  of  hewn  oak  and  covered  it  with  reeda."  When  Bt 
Malaehy,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  ths  12th  century,  thought 
of  boilung  a  stoa*  oratory  at  Baugor,  it  was  deemed  a  nofdty  by 
the  people,  aayinc,  "we  an  Sooti,  not  GallL"  Long hefon  this, 
howsvar,  stone  chnrehes  had  been  bnilt  in  other  parte  of  Ireland, 
and  many  round  tower*.  In  aome  of  th*  mOmng  (sing,  attkir), 
or  stone  forts,  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  the  hooeea  within  the 
nmparte  wen  made  of  stone  in  th*  form  of  a  beehive,  and  similst 
"  doghans,"  aa  thsy  are  oallsd,  an  found  in  the  western  islands  of 
Sootknd. 

Hen  and  thv*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hamlete  wen  patohea 
of  oom  grown  upon  allotmente  that  wen  annually  exchangeable 
among  tlw  inhaUtanta.  Around  the  diiine  and  ntha  the  cultivation 
waa  better,  for  ths  oom  land  wss  ths  fixed  property  of  the  lord,  and 
began  to  b*  *nda**d  by  fence*  in  the  7th  and  aucoeeding  oenturiea. 
Oata  was  the  chief  oom  orop,  but  wheat  and  barley  were  alto  grown, 
—chiefly,  however,  by  th*  higher  daaaea.  The  onion  and  the  ponuip 
dio  were  cultivated,  and  mark  the  first  etag*  in  kitehan  gardening, 
which,  aa  well  aa  bee-keeping,  waa  intraduead  by  th*  church.  Flax 
and  the  dye-plante  (woad  for  bin*  and  ru,  a  kind  of  madder,  fin  red) 
wen  the  ohief  indnstridplanta.  Portiona of  the  pasture  lands  wen 
reeerved  ss  meadows.  Illlsa*  waa  rods,  ths  spade  and  fork  being 
of  wood,  though  somstimes  uod  with  iron.  Thne  sn  native  namea 
for  the  dLBennt  parte  of  the  plough,  so  ws  may  assume  that  soma 
form  Ol  that  implement  workra  by  oxen  yoked  together  by  a  simple 
straight  yoke  was  in  uss  in  the  very  early  times.  Whsded  carte 
wen  also  known ;  the  wheela  wen  often  probably  only  solid  disks, 
though  wheels  formed  of  a  hub,  spokes,  and  felloes  wsn  used  for 
ehanota.  The  tilled  land  waa  manured.  Drovea  of  awine  under 
the  charge  of  swineherds  wandered  through  the  foreste ;  some  be- 
longed to  the  chiefs,  othsr*  to  flatha  or  lords,  and  othsn  again  to 
village  communitiea.  The  houee-fed  pig  was  slso  an  important 
object  of  domestic  economy ;  ite  flesh— fresh,  pickled,  or  in  baoon — 
waa  much  prized.  Indeed,  fmah  pork  was  one  of  the  inducemente 
hdd  ont  to  vidton'to  TirTaimiin  or  Elysium.  Homed  cattle 
constitated  the  chief  wedth  of  the  ooonby,  and  wsn  ths  standard 
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tn  Mtlnuttng  the  worth  of  uTtiiiiif ;  for  tli«  Iriih  had  no  eoinad 
money,  and  carrlad  on  all  commerce  bjr  berter.  The  nnit  of  nine 
was  oalled  a  tU  (pi  tiuli),  vhich  appean  to  mean  literally  a  jewel 
or  preoioni  object  at  any  kind.  There  were  aereral  kinda  of  tinM, 
differing  aomawhat  in  Tain*.  The  king  a^t  wai  a  fall-grown  cow 
after  her  third  calf;  the  normal  lit  waa  an  averaee  milch  cow.  Oold, 
•iWer,  bronxe,  tin,  clothea,  and  all  other  kinda  of  property  wer; 
estimated  in  s^nti,  rsfeited  to  the  milch-cow  sa  the  standard.  Three 
i^uti,  that  ia^  three  cows,  wsi*  eqoal  to  a  eumal,  a  word  eignifying  a 
female  aUve,  which  rsreala  an  important  feature  of  Iriah  society  to 
which  we  shall  revert  Sheep  formed  an  important  element  of 
wealth  In  some  parte  of  the  country,  and  goats  were  nnmerona. 
The  old  laws  draw  a  distinction  between  the  working  horse  end  the 
riding  horse;  both  kinds  appear  to  hare  been  nnmerona  and  of  good 
bree(L  Bee-cnltiTation  waa  carefnlly  attended  to,  the  honey  being 
Baed  both  for  a  kind  of  oonfeotionery  and  for  making  methegUn  or 
mead.  So  important  a  plaoe  did  oee-cnlturs  hold  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  ancient  Irldt  that  the  laws  regarding  bees  still 
extant  would  fill  a  goodly  Tolnme. 

The  ancient  Irish  wen  a  pastoral  people,  and  therefore  bad 
certain  nomadic  habits.  When  they  had  sown  their  corn,  they 
droTe  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the  nionntains,  wheit  such  existed, 
and  spent  the  summer  there,  returning  in  autumn  to  reap  their  com 
and  take  np  their  residence  in  their  sheltered  winter  residences. 
\Vhere  the  tribe  had  land  on  the  sea-ooaat  they  alao  appear  to  haTe 
migrated  thither  in  summer.  These  habits  explain  the  presence 
of  ai&in4,  eathraig,  and  other  forta  on  mountaina  and  hesdlanda.  The 
ehaas  in  the  sammer  occupied  the  f^men,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
enjoyment,  bnt  also  as  a  matter  of  neeeesity,  for  woItcs  were  very 
numerous.  For  this  punose  they  bred  dogs  of  greet  swiftness, 
atrsngth,  and  sagacity,  which  aeem  to  have  Men  much  admired  by 
the  Bomana^ 

We  hare  said  that  the  residences  within  enclosing  ramparts  did 
not  consist  of  one  house  with  aereral  apartments,  but  erery  room 
was  a  separate  house.  Thus,  to  take  the  residence  of  an  aire, 
he  had  the  11  ring  house,  in  which  he  slept  as  well  aa  took  hia  meals, 
t-ie  women's  house,  in  which  spinning  and  other  domeetio  work 
was  csrried  on,  the  kitchen,  the  bam,  the  e^-house,  the  pigsty, 
aud  the  sheep-house.  In  the  reaidenoe  of  chiefe  and  flatha  a  sun- 
ehamber  or  griarum  was  alao  prorided  for  the  mistresa  of  tiie  houae, 
which  in  the  large  diiine  appears  to  hare  been  put  on  the  rampart, 
•0  aa  to  eacapo  the  shadow  of  the  latter.  The  round  honses  were 
made  by  making  two  bosket-like  cylinden,  one  within  the  other, 
and  separated  by  an  annular  space  of  about  a  foot;  by  Inserting 
npright  posts  in  the  {ground  and  interweaving  hasel  wattles  between, 
the  annular  s^aoa  being  filled  with  clay.     Clpon  this  cylinder  was 

£laesd  a  conical  cap,  thatched  with  reeda  or  straw.  The  kreel 
oases  of  many  Highland  gentlemen  in  the  last  century  were  msde 
in  this  way,  except  that  they  were  not  round.  The  early  Irish 
honiss  hsd  no  chimney;  the  fire  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
honse,  and  the  smoke  made  its  exit  throogh  ths  door  or  through  a 
hole  u  the  roof,  as  in  the  eorre^onding  Qsnlish  and  Oerman  bonaea. 
The  introdnotion  of  chimneys  probably  led  to  the  change  in  the 
form  of  ths  honses  fh>m  round  to  oblong.  Kear  the  fire,  fixed  in  a 
kind  of  candlestick,  was  s  candls  of  tallow  or  raw  beea-wax,  which 
gars  a  Inrid  amoky  flame ;  this  marked  a  notable  advanee  npon  the 
nse  of  •  piece  of  Iwg'KleaL  Aronnd  ths  wsU  in  the  honses  of  the 
wesltby  and  higher  elassss  wers  arranged  the  bedsteads;  or  lathar 
eompartmsnts,  with  tastsn  and  ikonti;  which  were  somstimee  of 
carred  yew.  The  bede  were  mads  of  skin  stofiTed  with  feathers. 
Wooden  platters,  drinking  home,  and  vessels  of  yew  and  bronxe 
were  displayed  on  dressers.  Of  pottery  then  was  none.  Laij;e 
cheats  and  cupboards  for  holding  clothea,  meal,  and  other  things 
were  plsced  in  convenient  places.  In  ths  halls  of  the  kings,  of 
whom  then  wen  several  grade*,  the  position  of  aaeh  person^  bed 
and  aeat,  and  the  joint  M  meat  which  he  waa  entttlra  to  receive 
fram  the  ninatrv,  or  diatribntor,  w«n  regnlated  acoordfag-to  a  rigid 
rule  of  precedence.  The  arma  and  horae  trappings  of  the  master 
of  ths  house  wen  siso  dinlayed  on  the  walls :  and  in  the  kind's 
house  each  parson  who  had  a  aeat  in  it  had  hie  shield  saspen£d 
over  him.  Every  king  had  hoatagea  for  the  fealty  of  hi*  vaasals, 
who  sat  nnarmed  in  the  hall,  and  those  who  had  become  forfeited 
by  a  biwch  of  tnaty  or  allesiano*  wen  placed  along  the  wall  in 
fetter*.  The  poation  of  a  hoetage  in  ancient  time*  was  at  best 
unpleasant,  bnt  when  thoee  who  gave  him  in  hostagaship  broke 
their  engagements  his  lot  was  traly  a  hard  one  ;  he  waa  fettered 
and  his  life  was  forreitsd.  Then  wan  places  in  the  king's  hsll  for 
the  judge,  the  JUi  or  poet,  the  hsrper,  the  vaiious  cranamen,  the 
juggler,  and  fooL  The  king  had  hia  bodygnard  of  four  men  always 
aronnd  him  ;  theso  wen  f  raed  men  whom  the  king  had  daUvered 
&om  slavery  inherited  from  birth,  or  to  which  thsy  had  been 
eoodemnsd  for  crime  or  debt,  for  an  insolvent  debtor  bacamt  in 
Ireland,  e*  in  Rome  end  indeed  in  meet  snoient  «oei*ties,  the 
property  of  his  creditor.  In  an  age  of  perpetnal  war&n  lod 
Tiotanoo,  tha  gratitude  of  a  slave  was  esteemed  a  greater  ssfegnard 
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than  even  fh*  tie*  of  Mood,— «  fact  which  tnggtrt*  Mm*  enriou 
nflsxions  ccnoeming  the  origin  of  offices  at  tha  courts  of  king*. 

There  were  alao  nur  anus  attendants  abont  a  king's  hoo**  and  » 
flaith's  house  ;  these  wen  a  very  miscellauaoua  body  ;  among  them 
wen  many  Saxon  slaves  and  tlie  descendsnts  of  former  alavaa,  for 
after  the  cessation  of  the  Iriah  incursiona  a  regular  slave  trade  new 
up,  which  waa  only  abolished  by  the  action  of  tha  church  not  uu 
bcfon  the  Norman  invasion.  These  attendants  slept  on  ths  gronmC 
in  the  kitohen,  or  in  cabins  outside  the  fort.  It  wss  cmly  th* 
higher  clssses  who  wen  provided  with  beds,  and  in  early  times  not 
even  these.  In  ths  Pfali  US.  of  Chunnt's  Song  of  Kaiser  Kail 
then  is  a  pictnn  of  the  emperor  sleeping  on  the  Soar,  so  that  th* 
habit  of  the  whole  family  sleeping  in  the  hall  in  which  they  ate 
and  dnnk  waa  ntber  the  rule  than  the  exception  among  aU  tha 
northern  nationsi  The  living  room  or  hall  we  have  been  describing 
slao  served  in  part  as  a  kitchen,  for  joints  wen  roaated  at  tha  firs 
in  winter,  ths  soup  boiler  ws*  *n*peiided  over  it,  th*  bnwing  vat 
waa  in  it.  The  hoose  we  have  oallsdth*  kitohen  wf*  rather  a  nom 
for  grinding  meal  in  hand-mills,  a  work  don*  by  famalea  (who  wan 
alavea  in  the  honses  of  flatha  and  kings^  th*  making  of  bread, 
eheess,  ftc. 

The  children  of  the  upper  classes  in  Ireland  wen  not  narad  at 
home,  but  wen  sent  to  soms  one  else  to  be  fostered.  Tha  children 
of  the  greater  king*  wen  genenlly  foatered  by  minor  Unn,  and 
evtn  by  kings  of  tqeir  own  rank.  The  oUam  JUi,  or  diisf  poet, 
ranked  in  some  respec<#  with  a  tribe  king,  sent  his  sons  to  be  fcaterad 
by  the  <ing  of  his  own  territory.  The  fcateiage  might  be  done  for 
inendship  or  for  some  spscial  advantsee,  but  it  waa  genenlly  a 
matter  of  profit,  and  then  an  numerous  laws  extant  fixing  the  cost, 
and  resnlating  the  food  and  dreaa  of  ths  footer  child  aooording  to 
hia  rank.  It  wss  customair  to  sducste  bwether  a  nnmber  of  yonth* 
of  very  diffenut  ranks,  ana  ths  Isws  Isid  down  regulation*  for  th* 
clothing,  food,  and  othar  expenses  of  each  grade.  In  like  mannar 
a  numbor  of  maidens  wen  fostered  together,  those  of  inferior  rank 
aerving  aa  companions  for  the  daughter  of  a  king.  The  cost  of  the 
fostsrags  of  boys  seems  to  hsve  been  borne  by  the  mother'e  pro- 
perty, that  of  the  danghten  by  the  father'a  The  tiee  eraated  by 
loatangc  wen  nearly  aa  cloae  and  as  binding  on  tha  ehildnn  a* 
those  of  blood.  Fostenge  waa  apparently  the  conseqnence  ot  the 
marrisg*  enstoms. 

It  hiu  bsen  stated  above  that  pagan  marriage  customs  survivsd 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Of  this  there  is  smpls  evidence. 
Jlm  among  all  tribal  communities,  th*  wealth  of  the  oontiaeting 
parties  eonstitnted  the  primsry  element  of  a  le^tiraato  marriage. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  should  be  provided  with  a  joint  fortune 
proportionato  to  their  rank.  When  tiie  bride  and  bridegroom  wen 
of  equal  lank,  and  ths  sept  of  each  oontribnted  an  equal  ahan 
to  the  marriage  portion,  the  marriage  wss  legal  in  the  full  sense, 
and  the  wifo  was  a  wife  of  equal  rank.  If  the  bride  wen  noble  and 
the  bridegroom  not,  the  former  had  to  osntribnto  one-third  of  the 
marriage  portion  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  equality.  If  the  bride- 
groom w**  the  eon  of  a  flaith,  and  tha  bride  tbe  daughter  of  a  eow- 
ain,  the  former  contributed  one-third  and  the  latter  two-thirda  In 
thia  kind  of  marriage  the  huaband  and  wife  had  equal  righta  over 
the  joint  property.  The  wife  of  equal  lank  was  the  chief  wife  bi 
psgan  timea,  and  when  the  conditiona  wen  not  fulfilled  the  woman 
oocupisd  an  inferior  position,  and  might  have  another  woman  idaoed 
over  her  a*  principal  wife.  The  ehurah  endeavoured  to  make  the 
wife  of  a  first  marriage,  that  is,  the  wife  according  to  canon  law, 
the  only  true  wife  according  to  Iriuh  law,  bnt  in  thia  it  ia  dear  it 
did  not  at  once  sncceed.  The  atmggle  between  the  marriage  lawa 
of  the  church  and  the  ancient  customs  is  onrionsly  iUitstntsd  by 
the  oontinnanoe  of  what  according  to  canon  and  feudal  law  was 
concubinsge,  as  a  recognised  condition  of  things  accordiog  to  Iriah 
law.  Theee  mairiages  may  be  called  contract  marriages,  and  wen 
of  various  kinds,  dupeudiug  mainly  on  qneations  of  property,  and 
wen  entered  into  with  th*  cogniianc*  ot  the  man's  chief  wife  and 
of  his  sept.  When  a  woman  had  sons  hsr  position  waa  greatly 
altered,  and  her  position  did  not  materially  diffsr  in  some  nnects 
bom  that  of  a  chief  wife.  As  tbe  tie  ot  the  sspt  wa*  blood,  aU  the 
acknowlsdged  children  of  a  man,  whether  legitimat*  or  Slrgitimate 
according  to  canon  and  feudal  law,  belonged  equally  to  hia  aept. 
Even  adnltsrina  baatardy  was  no  bar  to  a  man  becoming  chitf  or 
i{  of  hit  luath,  or  tribe,  as  was  shown  in  the  cose  of  Hugh  O'Neill, 
earl  of  TjT<me.  As  all  tiis  children  of  a  chief  of  honaehou,  of  what- 
ever rank,  had  equal  rights  in  the  sopt,  notwitiistandiiig  the  efforts 
of  the  church  to  reetrict  thoss  rights  to  the  children  of  msrriagei 
according  to  cinon  law,  it  waa  nenaasaiy  to  commit  their  reaiug 
and  education  to  aom*  one  ontside  their  own  sspt;  hence  the  lysteiB 
of  fosterage,  which  st  one  time  pnvsiled  in  all  A^an  oommnaitios, 
as  did  alao  no  doubt  ths  whole  of  the  Irish  marriag*  enatons. 
which  an  a  survival  in  a  aingnlarly  complete  and  aiwaio  form  ol 
customs  which  had  died  out  daewhen  under  the  inflaene*  of 
Roman  and  canon  law. 

Tbe  food  of  the  andeot  Iriah  waa  verv  simple,  and  their  table 
service  equally  ao.  The  former  oonrlsted  peinly  of  cakea  of  oaten 
bread,  cheeae,  cnrda,  milk,  butttr,  and  the  fleah  of  all  tiu  domcstio 
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lajguh  tnth  and  nlted.  Tn  tha  8th  eentniy  at  oil  arenta  irbeat 
ud  barlay  meal  wan  alao  nacd  by  the  better  olaeaea.  Xhe  legendaiy 
food  of  the  Land  of  Promiee  conaUted  of  freah  pork,  new  muk,  and 
ale.  Of  cdnna  fiih,  eapecially  the  ialmon,  and  game  are  alao  to 
be  added  to -the  liat  Thr  opaonia  were  very  limited— onione  and 
nterereaaea.  The  food  of  the  monka  vai  chiefly  oaten  bread, 
uitk,  and  enrd-cbeeae.  The  chief  drink  wai  ^e,  the  right  to  btew 
it  beins  apparent^  confined  to  flatha,  a<  waa  the  eaae  In  many 
farti  of Oemiany  down  to  the  end  of  the  Uiddle  Agea.  It  aeema 
10  hare  be«B  expected  that  a  flaith  ahould  be  ffenerona  to  hie  Tanala, 
ittaiun,  and  all  thoae  abont  him  ;  the  woi3  for  open-handednna 
ia  bUb,  jfailhtamkua,  ia  derived  from  hia  name  ;  an  aphoriam 
tierthe  time  at  which  he  waa  expeoted  to  be  bonntif ul,  "  for  he  ia 
not  a  Uwfnl  flaith  who  doea  not  diitribnte  ale  on  a  Sunday."  All 
thehosineaa  of  the  aept  and  tribe  waa  oondactad  in  tha  ala-honae 
or  aUrmUck,  aa  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  were  called  ita  prapa, — 
fiaU  tHirmligi.  The  barda  chanted  poama,  and  aonga  were  eung 
to  fhmniaie  of  a  kind  of  harp,  calle<l  a  cniot,  or  of  a  l»wed  inatrn- 
neit  called  a  timpan;  atodea  were  alao  told,  and  the  gaeata  of  the 
ile-honae  were  content  to  hear  the  aama  atory  orer  ana  orer  again. 
Tlia  oUam  fill,  who  only  told  hia  atory  to  Unga,  waa,  howerer, 
(ipeeted  to  know  more  than  aeran  timea  fifty  great  and  email 
itoriM.  The  amneementa'  were  tlw  Taried  by  the  jokea  of  the  fool 
and  the  tricki  of  the  jnggler,  aa  in  the  baronial  halla  of  the 
Keniana  at  a  later  period. 

The  draia  of  tha  nppar  elaaaea  waa  iimilar  to  that  o(  a  Scottiah 
HigUandar  before  it  degenerated  into  the  pment  eonvantional  garb 
o(  a  Highland  regiment.  It  eonaiated  first  of  the  Imn,  a  kind  of 
looMthiTtgenerafly  of  woollen  clotlL(bat  linen  onee  are  mentioned), 
nuhiii?  a  little  below  the  kneea  of  men,  and  forming  what  la  now 
ulled  ma  kilt.  This  garment  waa  of  dijerent  colouta,  eome  being 
spotted,  checkered,  and  rariegated,  each  tribe  or  clan  haTing 
aopinntly  special  coloara.  It  would  also  aaem  that  the  nomber 
oi  coloara  in  the  dreaa  indicated  the  rank  of  tha  wearer.  The 
lenu  of  kinga  and  the  wealthy  Hatha  were  embroidered,  fniniahed 
with  boidan,  and  CTen  Mnge  of  gold  ia  mentioned.  Over  the  lenn 
tame  the  itutr,  a  kind  of  eloaely  fitting  tnnio  leeching  to  the  hipa, 
ud  boand  aronnd  the  wniat  by  the  crist,  a  girdle  or  scarf  often  of 
ooM  rich  eolonr,  especially  purple,  and  freqaently,  in  the  case  of 
the  nen'a,  tha  gilt  of  a  vonun.  The  inar  or  jacket  appean  to 
tm  been  open  at  the  breast  so  as  to  show  olf  the  embroidery  of 
the  leanj  Orer  the  left  ahonlder,  and  fastened  with  a  brooch, 
hang  tha  brat,  a  ehawl  or  plaid  like  the  modem  Scottish  one.  Thia 
(arment  replaced  the  skin  or  far  of  a  wild  heaat  of  earlier  time*, 
eod  the  'brooch  the  thorn  with  which  itiraa  faataned.  The  broocbee 
wn»  often  of  heaotifU  workmanahip,  aa  is  ahown  by  the  nnmenos 
sxamplea  azhibiting  endleaa  Tariety  of  deeign  which  are  how  pre- 
sirTed  in  mnseomai  The  1^  were  bare  or  corered  with  a  kind  of 
Iq^ng  or  hoee  fastened  by  thongH ;  the  feet  were  entirely  naked 
or  encaaed  ia  ahoea  of  law-hide  alao  fastened  with  thonge.  The 
aaly  diffareDce  between  the  dress  of  men  and  women  wea  that  the 
ksn  of  tha  latter  reached  nearly  to  the  ankles  and  formed  a  petti- 
coat inataad  of  a  kilt  The  freemen  wore  their  hair  long  and  prided 
tliemselres  on  ita  curling  into  ringlets.  They  aometimes  confined 
it  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  conical  spiral  of  bronze,  eiWer,  or 
gold.  The  women  also  wore  their  heir  long  and  braided  it  into 
tKsses,  which  they  confined  with  a  pin.  The  beard  waa  worn  long, 
aud  waa  care£aUy  onltirated,  being  often  plaited  into  tresses.  The 
men  aa  well  aa  a-umon,  like  all  ancient  and  aemi-barbarona  people, 
were  fond  of  ornaments.  They  tatooed  figures  with  woad  on  their 
hodica  like  the  Britons  and  Ficts,  aa  we  leun  from  a  glosa  in  a  119. 
of  St  Oall,'  and  alao  irom  laidore.  *  They  covered  their  fingera  with 
liogL  their  anna  with  braoeleta ;  they  wore  tonjneeor  twiated  ringa 
of  gold  about  the  neck,  anch  as  we  eee  on  the  celebrated  antique 
scalptore  of  the  Oaal,  known  aa  the  "  Dying  Gladiator. "  The  richer 
and  mora  powerful  kinga  wore  a  almilar  torcjaa  abont  the  waist,  and 
a  golden  mimd  or  diadem  on  atate  occaaiona.  Every  woman  of  rank 
won  Ingar  ringi,  braoeleta,  earrings,  and  a  ban  or  creaoent-ahaped 
blade  of  gold  on  the  front  of  the  head,  from  which  hnng  behind  a 
veiL  The  qneena  alao  wore  a  golden  mind  or  diadem  on  atate 
oeeasiona.  The  mind  waa  ao  attached  to  a  veil  or  aome  kind  of 
headdreea  that  it  aaema  to  have  formed  a  complete  eovaring  for  the 
head.  Ladiea  alao  bad  carved  comha,  and  omamantal  work  boxes  ; 
they  uaad  oil  for  the  hair,  apd  dyad  their  eyelaahea  black  with  the 
juice  of  a  benr,  and  their  naila  crimson  with  a  dye  like  archiL 
The  lenn  or  kilt  aeeme  to  have  been  the  garb  of  freefaien  only ; 
tha  men  of  tha  servile  claasea  wore  traeem  or  tight-fitting  breechee 
reaching  to  near  the  ankles,  the  npper  part  of  the  body  being 
either  left  altogether  naked,  or  covend  by  a  abort  cloak  without 
sleerca.  In  winter  all  danea  appear  to  have  worn  a  long  coat  or 
cloak  with  a  eoAuU  or  hood.  The  Oaula  need  a  aimilar  Und  of 
hooded  cloak,  which  becanw  faahionnble  in  Bome.    Coata  or  cloaks 


1  •Mcaatai  pietaia  la  eenoife]  ^oales  8ealtl  rbttatr—COim  la  a  St  Oan 
ML  la  Hattanars  J>tmMwimU,  L  StT,  SSS. 

*  "leoa  vrania  nnaia  aomaa  haaant  a  pMo  aocpen,  ao  anet  anials  fairaia 
ewa  ihaiawiii  vaArai  Icnraram  sUaaaM  aaaoteaiar.'— IsMere  c(  Berillc, 


of  thia  kind  made  of  a  brown  frieia  were  regarded  in  the  7th  and 
8th  centuriea  aa  pecaliarly  Iriab,  owing  no  doubt  to  tiie'  great 
number  of  miasionariea  and  acholata  from  Ireland  who  wandered 
over  Knrope  clothed  in  anch  long  doake,  with  a  book  wallet  and  a 
kind  of  leather  bottle*  slang  on  their  ahouldera,  and  a  thick  knotted 
staff  in  tha  hand.  It  ia  from  them  the  Benedictine  monka  bor- 
rowed the  dress  which  has  since  become  the  ehaimeteriatio  haUt 
of  religiona  ordera.  The  name  cowl  in  Esgliah,  and  all  tha  cognate 
forma  is  other  langnagu  are  no  donbt  from  the  Ganliah  wenl 
correaponding  to  the  Iriah  eoehulL  The  two  Iriehmen  who  aecom- 
naoied  the  Icelander,  Thorfinn  Karlaefnisson,  in  his  voyage  from 
Qreenland  when  he  discovered  America  in  the  9th  centniy,  wore 
coata  which  are  called  by  the  same  name  which  the  Northmen  gave 
the  monk'e  cowl. 

The  principal  weapon  of  the  Iriah  soldiery  waa  a  pike  or  lanca 
with  a  very  long  handle  ;  aome  wen  alao  armed  with  a  ahort  awotd 
anapended  by  a  belt  aeroee  the  ahonlder,  end  a  ahield.  It  ia  pro- 
bable that  brosie  lance-heade  and  awotda  were  need  down  to  early 
Christian  times,  and  even  later,  thongh  the  nae  of  iron  weapona 
mnst  have  been  known  from  the  periM  of  the  Scotic  invaaiona  of 
Britain.  The  ahielda  were  oT  two  kinds : — one  a  lig^t  ronnd  or 
alightly  oral  wooden  tai]get  ooverad  with  hide,  and  in  earlier  timea 
in  the  case  of  rich  wamora  a  branie  disk  with  nnmerooa  bosses, 
backed  with  wood;  and  the  other  the  tciatk  or  oblong  bulged  shield 
of  wiekar  work  covered  with  hide.  Some  carried  atone  hammera 
or  war  azea,  and  in  the  9th  and  ancceeding  ceutnriea  an  iron  one, 
tha  naa  of  which  was  learned  from  the  Korthmen.  War-hata, 
ouiraaaea,  and  other  defenaive  armonr  were  very  little  if  at  all  used 
before  the  Daniah  wars.  In  Iriah  legendary  talee  aome  of  the 
heroea  are  equipped  in  leather  eniraaees,  and  wear  crest  xl  helmets 
and  war-hata,  but  theee  are  no  doubt  interpolations  in  the  narrative 
of  later  timea. 

The  titalA  or  territory  of  a  r(  or  king  waa  divided  among  the 
aepts.  The  landa  of  a  aept  (Jin*)  consisted  of  the  eetates  in 
severalty  of  the  lorda  {^aUia),  and  of  the/erand  duthaig  or  com- 
mon landa  of  the  eept.  The  dtrcllera  on  each  of  these  kinda  of 
land  differed  materially  from  each  other.  On  the  former  lived  a 
motley  population  of  sUvea,  horae  boys,  and  mercenariea  compeaed 
of  broken  men  of  other  clana,  many  of  whom  were  fugitivea  twn 
juatica  (auoxi  baU,  literally  "aona  of  death"),  &c.,  poeaessing  no 
righta  either  in  the  eept  or  tribe,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  the  lord,  and  coneoquently  living  about  his  fortified  resi- 
dence. The  poorer  servile  clsaeee,  or  cottiers,  wood  cutters,  swine 
herds,  fcc.,  who  had  right  of  domicile  (acquired  after  three  geaera- 
tiona),  lived  here  and  there  in  small  hamlcta  on  the  monntains  and 
poorer  landa  of  the  eatate.  The  good  landa  were  let  to  a  dasa  of 
tenanta  called  fuidin,  of  whom  there  were  several  kinda,  aome 
grazing  the  land  with  their  own  cattle,  othera  receiving  both  laud 
and  cattle  from  the  lord.  Fuidira  had  no  rights  in  the  clan  or 
eept ;  aome  were  true  earfs,  othera  tenants-st-will ;  the^  lived  in 
scattered  homeetesda  like  tlie  farmeia  of  the  present  time.  Tlia 
lord  waa  reaiiouaible  before  the  law  for  tha  acta  of  all  the  servile 
elaaaea  on  his  estates,  both  new  comers  and  uvckleitht,  i.e., 
descendanta  of  fnidira,  alaves,  Itc.,  whoae  familiee  had  lived  on  the 
eatata  daring  the  time  of  three  lonla  He  paid  their  blood-fines, 
fcc,  and  received  compensation  for  their  alanghter,  maiming,  or 
plunder.  The  fnidira  were  the  chief  cource  of  a  lonl*a  wealth,  and 
ha  waa  conaequently  always  anxious  to  increase  them. 

Aa  everv  man  in  a  fine  or  eept  had  a  right  to  build  a  honse  on 
the  ferand  dathaig  or  common  land,  the  aize  of  the  honse  and  ex- 
t«nt  of  land  which  might  be  permanently  enclosed  aa  a  yard  or 
lawn  depending  npon  the  rank  of  the  man,  that  is,  upon  his  wealth, 
the  clansmen  occupied  chiefly  inolated  horoesteada  and  cabina  ; 
aome  of  the  latter  being  occasionally  grouped  in  haroleta.  Clansmen 
who  posaeaeed  twenty-one  cowa  and  upwards  wore  otW;  (sing,  aire), 
or  as  wa  should  say  had  the  franchise,  and  might  fulfil  the  fonctiana 
of  bail,  witness,  Ice.  VThen  an  aire  died  his  family  did  not  alwaya 
divide  the  inheritance,  but  formed  "a  joint  and  undiridad family  " 
the  head  of  which  waa  an  aire,  and  thus  keul  op  the  rank  of  the 
family.  Three  or  four  poor  clansmen  might  combine  their  pro- 
pertv  and  agree  to  form  a  "joint  family,"  one  of  whom  as  the  hend 
would  be  an  aira.  In  conaeqnence  of  this  organization  the  homa- 
ateada  of  airig  indaded  eereral  familiea— thoae  of  hia  brothera. 
Bona,  fcc.  A  rich  bo^tirt  (cow-aira,  i.e.,  an  aire  whoae  wealth 
eonaisted  in  cattle)  waa  allotted  a  certain  portion  .of  the  com- 
mon land  in  consideration  of  affording  hospitality  to  travellcra 
entitled  to  free  quarters  tnm  the  dan ;  he  waa  called  a  irCuju  (gen. 
iriugadi  or  trw^er,  that  is,  man  of  the  iroj  or  bnig.  He  acted  aa 
a  kind  of  rami  magistrate,  and  the  meetings  of  a  cUn  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  if  took  place  at  hia  house  or  brog.  The  stock  of  a  bo- 
aire  was  partly  hia  own  and  partly  the  gift  of  the  chief.  Eveij 
bound  to  ( 


aooapt  atocx  from  the  chief  proportionate  to  hie 
rank  ;  in  retom  be  waa  oUigad  to  nay  a  certain  cnatomary  tribute 
(Ml  tigi,  house  tribnte).    A  man  might  alao  agree  to  take  moia  stock 


■  "J^Kopam,  <.«.,  flMCODfla  shnrem  vtri  ae  rarita  factan,  airnt  aolant  8eot- 
tonei  bab'ra."— <!lee^  e(  a  SI  Qall  HS.  of  llie  dk  Ci.miii7  in  Hattemar'i  Balh 
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«D.I  im]*  rent  in  U  i J.  Rae1i>  man,  irhou  (Mtition  wii,  hoverer, 
theie)]/ mncUalieiedjVere  ctUt^ biathach9{(Toin biad,  food).  Aman 
might  ^ith  the  conaentrf  hi*  upt  enter iuto  asimUei  contract  with 
tbe  flaith  of  another  eept,  ao  that  the  hiathaclu  or  rictaallers  in* 
eluded  olko  aoma  of  thojia  e.illed  faidire.  A  lord  might  reoaive 
hia  biad  or  food  at  hia  own  raaidoace,  or  go  to  the  honae  of  hia 
biathach  accompanied  by  a  retinae  and  eat  it  there,  or  aend  hia 
motcenaiiee,  honea,  do^,  to.,  tlier*,  to  b«  anpported,  vhiuh  waa 
the  vaaal  way.  The  biathacha  were  eosaeqnently  liable  to  anffer 
Ifrott  oppieniott. 

The  profeaaioni  accoantad  noble,  aneh  as  thoaa  of  acmi  (wiidom), 
wliich  included  law  and  tnedirina,  and  jf2ii2«U  or  diriuation,  which 
in  Chriatian  timea  waa  that  of  the  baida  or  rhjrmesten,  formed  a 
number  of  achoola  each  onder  an  oltam  ot  doctor,  who  waa  prorided 
with  menaal  land  for  the  support  of  himaelf  and  hi*  icliolan.  He 
wa.1  alao  entitled  to  irss  quarters  for  himaelf  and  a  nUnne,  in- 
cluding dogs  and  horaaa,  tD  that  when  he  trarelled  he  had  a  kind 
of  smbilatory  school  with  him.  The  otlam  bnOimum  at  ehiet 
of  a  law  school  waa  the  chief  iriOun  (brehon  or  judge)  of  hia 
tuath.  The  liag  or  Isech  had  alao  his  aimcantioM,  and  treated  hia 
surgical  patienta  in  hia  own  houaa.  Tha  narper,  fha  end  or  aitiat 
in  metals,  and  tha  smith  were  alao  prorided  with  menaal  land,  and 
gare  their  skill  and  the  proUnot  of  their  Uboor  aa  their  Me  tigi  .or 
ooatomary  tribnte  in  return  for  the  gifts  beatowed  by  their  chiet  '■ 

Popi^  aaaembliea,  which  were  held  in  the  open  air,  were  of 
Tariona  kinda ;  thua  the  mtlhtl  fUUha  waa  a  gathering  of  the  raaaala 
of  a  lord  to  nap  hia  con,  dear  hia  roada,  Jt&  The  fine  or  sept 
had  its  ipeaial  meeting;  aommoned  by  the  aire  fine  or  chief  of  the 
sept  for  many  pnrpoeea,  aneh  aa  the  aaseicment  of  blood-finee  due 
from  the  aept,  and  the  diatribntion  of  thoae  due  to  it  The  clan  had 
alao  ite  gathering  to  deliberate  on  important  questions,  aneh  as  peace 
and  war,  in  which  erery  aire  or  lullr  qnalified  elanainan  had  a 
voice.  The  most  important  of  all  popular  aaaemblies  was,  however, 
the  otTuteh  or  fair,  summoned  by  a  Icing,  thoaa  aummonad  by  the 
kittga  of  prorincea  having  the  character  of  national  aaaambliaa.  The 
ocnaehhada  fourfold  object:— (1)  the  promulgation  of  lawa,  and 
the  rehearsal  of  pedigreea  upon  which  depended  the  snooaasion  of  tha 
nrineea;  (2)  the  recitation  of  poetry  and  talea,  mnaical  contasta,  azhi- 
Dition  of  works  of  artiati  in  metals,  ko.,  and  tha  award  of  prixea  to 
the  profeasional  classes ;  (S)  popular  aporta,  snch  aa  horaa-tacinA 
wrestling,  Itc ;  and  (4)  the  barter  of  all  kinds  of  wares.  The  oenaen 
in  pagan  timea  was  an  essentially  religioua  festival  celebrated  in  the 
great  cemeteries,  each  clan,  and  in  the  minor  fain  each  aept,  hold- 
ing ita  assembly  on  the  grave  mound  of  their  ancestors^  xTor  did 
it  entirely  lose  its  religious  character  in  Christian  timea,  for  the 
oonich  opened  and  doaed  with  religioua  ceremonies.  The  women 
and  men  assembled  ia  separata  airtMa  or  gatherings,  and  no  man 
duist  enter  the  women's  oirtM  nnder  pain  of  death.  The  brithem 
(brehon)  or  judge  seated  on  a  stone  chair  raiaed  above  the  heada  of  tha 
people  delivered  his  jndgment,  the  tiitU  recounted  the  pedigreea 
of  the  chiefs,  the  fitij  sounded  their  praises  and  told  the  deeds  ot  the 
clana  in  verse,  the  arda  or  artists  in  metal  exhibited  their  work. 
Foreign  traders  cams  thither  with  their  wares,  which  they  exchanged 
for  native  produce,  eepecially  for  the  coarse  woollen  fabrica  which 
even  in  the  8th  century  were  celebrated  on  the  continent.  Every 
one  waa  expected  to  appear  at  the  oenach  or  fair  in  hia  or  her  beat 
elothea  and  ornaments,  and  careful  provision  was  msde  ^3J  tha  law 
to  prevent  creditors  from  niy'nstly  withholding  omamente  pledged 
with  them  on  the  occaaion  of  a  fair.  Crimea  committed  at  an 
oonsch  or  other  solemn  assembly  could  not  b;  commuted  by  pay- 
ment of  fines.  The  inauguration  of  a  king  to  'k  place  at  aoma 
aacred  place  where  there  waa  an  ancient  tree  or  grove,  the  nmut 
at  the  clan,  the  cutting  down  of  which  was  the  greatest  inault  a 
oonqoerar  could  offer  to  the  conqnered.  (W.  K.  B.) 

Hiitory  from  tht  Anglo-Korman  Jnvanon. 

Nicholas  Breakspeare,  known  in  history  as  Hadrian 
IV.,  was  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  filled  tha  papal 
chair.  Urged  by  the  ambition  proper  to  hia  office,  and 
perhaps  by  an  Englishman's  natural  pride  in  being  able 
to  confer  favoors  on  a  king  of  England,  he  granted  a 
boll  to  Henty  IL  in  1155  which  contains  this  passage  : — 
"There  is  no  doubt,  and  your  nobility  acknowledges, 
tblt  Ireland  and  all  islands  npon  which  Christ  the  Bun  of 
righteonsness  has  shone,  and  which  have  received  the 
teachings  of  the  Chriatian  faith,  rightfully  belong  to  the 
blessed  Peter  and  the  moat  holy  Roman  Church."  Believ- 
ing that  Henry  waa  likely  to  use  his  powsf  for  the  good 
of  religion  and  of  the  church,  he  granted  Irelsnd  to  him, 
reserving  all  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  making  one  penny 
from  eadi  house  payable  yearly  to  St  Feter. 

Id  1156  Dermiid  MacMurrongh;  deposed  for  his  tyranny 


from  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  repaired  to  Henry  ia 
Aquitaine.  The  king  was  busy  with  the  French,  bat 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  asserting  his  claim,  and 
gave  Dermod  a  letter  authorizing  him  to  raise  forces  in 
England.  Thus  armed,  and  provided  with  gold  extorted 
from  his  former  subjects  in  Leinster,  Dermod  went  t» 
Bristol  and  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Richard  de  Clare,  a 
Norman  noble  of  great  ability  bnt  broken  fortnneiL  Earl 
Richard,  whom  later  usage  haa  named  Stiongbow,  agreed 
to  reconquer  Dermod's  kingdom  for  him.  Ttit  stipulated 
consideration  was  the  hand  of  Eva  hia  only  child,  and 
according  to  feudal  law  hia  sole  heiress,  to  whose  iaano 
lands  and  kingdoms  woold  naturally  paasL  But  Irieh 
eustoma  admitted  no  estates  of  inheritance,  and  Eva  bad 
no  more  right  to  the  reversion  of  Leinster  than  she  had  to 
that  of  Japaa  It  ia  likely  that  Strongbow  had  no  con- 
ception of  this,  and  that  his  first  collision  with  the  tribal 
system  was  an  nnpleasant  surprise.  Fusing  throng 
Wales,  Dermod  agreed  with  Robert  Fitzstephen  and 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  to  invade  Ireland  in  the  ensuing  spring 

About  the  1st  of  Hay  1169  Fitcstephen  landed  on  the 
Wexford  shore  with  a  small  force  carefnUy  chosen  from 
among  the  Welsh  youth,  and  next  day  Manrice  de  Frender- 
gast  brought  another  band  nearly  to  the  same  spot  Dermud 
joined  them,  and  the  Danes  of  Wexford  soon  submitted. 
According  to  agreement  Dermod  granted  the  territory  of 
Wexford,  which  had  never  belonged  to  him,  to  Robert  and 
Uaurioe  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  And  here  begins  the 
conflict  between  fendal  and  tribal  law,  which  waa  deatined 
to  deluge  Ireland  in  blood.  Haurice  Fitzgerald  aoon 
followed  with  a  freah  detachment.  About  a  year  after  tba 
first  landing  Raymond  Le  Oros  waa  sent  over  by  Eatt 
Richard  with  his  advanced  gnard,  and  Strongbow  himself 
landed  near  Waterford  on  the  23d  August  1170  with  200 
knights  and  about  1000  other  troop 

The  natives  did  not  understand  that  this  invasion  waa 
quite  different  from  thuee  of  the  Danes.  They  made 
alliancea  with  the  strangers  to  aid  them  in  their  intestine 
wars,  and  the  annalist  writing  in  later  years  {AimaU  of 
Lough  Ci)  describes  with  pathetic  brevity  the  chazige 
wrought'  in  Ireland  : — "  Earl  Strongbow  came  into  Eria 
with  Dermod  H'Murrongh  to  avenge  his  expulsion  by 
Roderick,  son  of  Turlough  O'Connor ;  and  Dermod  gave 
him  his  own  daughter  and  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  and 
Saxon  foreignera  have  been  in  Erin  aince  then." 

Most  of*  the  Norman  leaders  were  near  rolationa,  maiiy 
being  descended  from  Nesta,  daughter  uf  Rhys  S^  Tador, 
prince  of  South  Wales,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
time,  and  mistress  of  Henry  L  Her  children  by  that  king 
were  called  Fitzhenry.  She  afterwards  married  Qerald  de 
Windsor,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons : — Maurice,  anceator 
of  all  the  Oeraldines;  William,  from  whom  sprang  the 
families  of  Fitzmaurice,  Carew,  Grace,  and  Oerard;  and 
David,  who  became  bishop  of  St  David'a  Neata'a  danghter 
Angareth,  married  to  William  de  Barri,  bore  OiiiJdna 
Cambrensis,  and  was  ancestress  of  the  Irish  Barries. 
Raymond  Le  Oros,  Hervey  de  Montmorency,  and  the 
Cogatu  were  also  descendants  of  Neata,  who,  by  her  seooind 
husband  Stephen  the  Castellan,  was  mother  of  Robert 
Fitzstephen.  Further  details  must  be  sought  in  Qiraldns. 
His  prejudices  and  credulity  make  him  an  unsafe  guide 
about  Irish  customs,  bnt  there  is  no  valid  reaaon  to  reject 
his  statements  as  to  his  own  kinsmen. 

While  waiting  for  Strongbow's  arrival,  Raymond  and 
Hervey  were  attacked  by  the  Waterford  Donee,  whom 
they  overthrew.  Seventy  priaoners  were  thrown  orar  a 
cliff  into  the  sea.  Strongbow  himself  took  Waterford  and 
Dublin, and  the  Daniah  inhabitanta  of  both  readily  combined 
with  tiieir  French-speaking  kinafolk,  and  baiBame  firm 
supporters  of  the  Anglo-Normana  against  the  nitiv*  Itiali. 
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Alarmed  tt  the  prmeipelity  fotmug  near  him,  Haniy 
iataded  Irelmnd  in  penon,  haTing  fint  had  Hadiian't  gcsot 
coafirpMd  by  Alexander  IIL,  so  as  to  gain  the  snppott  of 
the  Iriih  defgy.  He  landed  near  Waterford  18th  October 
1172.  OiialdoB  asyi  he  had  600  knights  and  many  other 
loIditB ;  Began,  tha  metrical  ehronider,  says  he  had  '4000 
noil,  of  whom  400  wen  knights ;  the  AnnaU  <tf  Lo%tgk  Ct 
thit  lie  had  240  ships.  The  Irish  writers  tell  little  aboot 
then  great  STents,  except  that  the  king  of  the  Saxons  took 
the  hostages  of  Monster  at  Waterford,  and  of  Leioster, 
nuter,  Ihomond,  and  Meath  at  Dablbi.  niey  did  not 
take  in  the  grave  significance  of  doing  homage  to  a  Kormaa 
king  and  becoming  his  "  man." 

Henry's  farthest  point  westward  was  Cashel,  where  he 
ncdred  the  homage  of  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomond, 
tut  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  it  the  famous 
lyiiod  Christian  QJConarchy,  bishop  of  Lismore  and 
papal  legate,  presided,  and  the  archbishops  of  Dublin, 
Cuhel,  and  1  nam  attended  with  their  suffragans,  as  did 
oaay  abbots  and  other  dignitariea,  ,The  primate  of 
Aiaugh,  the  saintly  Gelasiaa,  waa  absent,  and  presnmably 
lis  niffragans  also,  bnt  Giraldus  says  he  afterwards  came 
to  the  kmg  at  Dablin,  and  favoured  him  in  all  thin^ 
Eeniy's  sovereignty  was  acknowledged,  and  constitutions 
Lade  which  drew  Ireland  closer  to  Borne.  In  spite  of 
the  "enormities  and  filthinesses,"  which  Giraldus  says 
dsfikd  the  Irish  Chnreh,  nothing  worse  could  be  found  to 
coDdeaitt  than  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees, 
ud  trifling  irregularities  about  baptism.  Host  of  the 
detaDs  rest  on  the  authority  of  Giraldus  only,  but  the  main 
facts  are  dear.  The  aynod  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Irish 
aaialiita,  nor  by  Regan,  bnt  it  is  by  Hoveden  and  Balph 
de  Dieeta  The  latter  wys  it  was  held  at  Lismore,  an 
tmv  aiiaing  from  the  president  having  been  bishop  of 
Linnore.  Tradition  aaya  the  qiembers  met  in  Cormae's 
ckpeL 

Uesiy  at  firat  tried  to  be  suzerain  without  displacing 
tb  natives,  and  received  the  homage  of  Boderick  O'Connor, 
hitherto  considered  bead  king.  But  the  adveutncera  were 
naamtrollable,  and  he  had  to  let  them  conquer  what  they 
could,  ezerdnng  a  precarious  authority  over  the  Normans 
ool;  through  a  viceroy.  Fitzadelm  and  other  early 
gOTtmon  seemingly  had  orders  to  deal  as  fairly  as'poBsible 
with  the  natives,  and  this  involved  them  in  quarrels  with 
the  *  conquerors, "  whose  object  was  to  carve  out  principali- 
ties for  themselves,  and  who  only  nominally  respected 
the  aovereign's  wishes.  One  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
iqiiabblea  of  the  crusadera.  The  mail-chid  knights  were  not 
niiformly  successful  against  the  natives,  but  they  generally 
managed  to  occupy  ^  open  plains  and  fertile  valleys. 
Geographical  configuration  preserved  centres  of  resistance, 
—the  O'Neills  in  Tyrone  and  Armagh,  the  O'Donnells  in 
Donegal,  and  the  Macarthies  in  Cork  being  the  largest 
tribes  that  remained  practically  unbroken.  On  the  coast 
from  Bray  to  Dundalk,  and  by  the  navigable  rivers  of  the 
eait  and  south  coasts,  the  Normaa  >)ut  hia  iron  foot  firmly 
down. 

Piinee  Joha  landed  at  Waterford  in  1185,  and  the  neigh- 
bonring  chiefs  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  king's 
too.  i'rinee  and  followers  alike  soon  earned  hatred,  the 
former  showing  the  incurable  vices  of  his  chanetor,  the 
Isttet  poDing  the  beards  bf  the  chieftains.  After  eight  dis- 
gneetnl  mimUis  he  left  the  government  to  De  Conrcy,  bnt 
retained  the  title  "  Dominns  HibemiK."  It  was  even  in- 
tended to  etown  him ;  and  Urban  IIL  sent  a  licence  and  a 
crown  of  peacock's  feathers,  which  was  never  placed  on  his 
head.  Had  Bichard  L  had  children  Ireland  might  have 
become  a  separate  kingdom. 

Henry  granted  Ueath,  about  800,000  acres,  to  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  reserving  scarcely  an^  prerogative  to  tha  crown,  and 


making  his  vawal  almost  independent  De  Lacy  sublet 
the  land  among  kinsmen  and  rccainers,  and  to  his  grants 
the  families  of  Nugent,  Tyrell,  Nangle,  Tuyt,  Fleming, 
and  othen  owe  their  importance  in  Irish  history.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Irish  bordering  on  Meath  should 
have  thought  De  Lacy  the  real  king  of  beland ;  tha  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Aunalt  of  Lwgh  Ci  is  worth  quoting : 
— "  The  son  of  the  king  of  Uie  Saxons  went  across  after- 
wards to  complain  of  Hugo  da  Lacy  to  his  fatlier;  fur  it 
was  Hugo  de  Lacy  that  was  king  ii  Erin  when  the  son  of 
the  king  of  the  Saxons  came,  and  he  permitted  not  the 
men  of  Erin  to  give  tribute  or  hostages  to  him." 

During  fis  brother's  reign  John's  viceroy  was  William^, 
Manhal,   earl   of  Pembroke,   who  married   Strongbow'i^ 
daughter  by  Eva,  and  thus  succeeded  to  his  claims  Ing* 
Leinster.    John's  taputatioo  was  no  better  in  Ireland  than  2, 
in  England.     He  thwarted  or  encouraged  the  Anglo->-i 
Normans  as  best  suited  him,  bn^  en  the  whole  they  hi 
increased  their  possessions.    In  1210  Ihs  excommunicated S 
king  visited  Inland  again,  and  being  joined  by  Cathslf 
Orovderg  O'Connor,  king  of  Connanght,  marched  almcatcD 
unehallenged  by  De  La^  from  Waterford  by  Dublin  to 
Carriekfergns.    Thus,  with  the  aid  of  Irish  allies,  did 
Henry  IL's  son  duetisa  the  sons  of  those  who  had  given 
Ireland  to  the  erown.    John  did  not  venture  farther  west 
than  Trim,  but  most  of  .the  Anglo-Norman  lords  swore 
fealty  to  Un,  and  he  divided  the  partially  obedient  dis- 
tricts into  twelve  connties — Dablin  (with  Wicklow),  Meath 
(with  Westmeoth),  Louth,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford, 
Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Tipperary.     John's 
resignation  of  his  kingdom  to  tiia  pope  in  1213  included 
Ireland,  and  thus  for  the  seeond  time  waa  the  napal  claim 
to  Irelaind  formally  leoorded. 

During  Heniy  IIL's  long  reign  the  Anglo-Norman  powerg 
increased,  but  underwent  great  modifications.    Bichard,^ 
earl  marshal,  grandson  of  Strongbow,  and  to  a  great  L 
extent  heir  of  his  power,  was  foully  murdered  by  his  own^ 
feudatories — men  of  his  own  race ;  and  the  colony  never 
quite  recovered  this  blow.    On  the  other  hand  the  De 
Bnrghi^  Partly  by  alliance  with  the  Irish,  partly  by  sheer 
hard  fighting,  made  good  their  claims  to  the  lordship  of 
Connan^t,  and  ths  western  O'Connon  henceforth  play  a 
very  subordinate  part  in  Irish  history.    Tallage  was  first 
imposed  on  the  colony  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  bnt 
yielded  litUe,  and  tithes  were  not  mudi  better  paid. 

On  the  14th  January  1217  the  king  wrote  from  Oxford 
to  his  justiciary,  GeofErey  de  Mariseo,  directing  that  no 
Irishman  diouM  be  elected  or  preferred  in  any  cathedral 
in  Ireland,  "  since  by  that  means  our  land  might  be  dis- 
turbed, which  is  to  be  deprecated."  This  order  was 
annulled  in  1224  by  Honorios  IIL,  who  declared  it 
"  destitute  of  all  colour  of  right  and  honesty."  The  pope's 
efTorto  failed,  for  in  the  14th  century  several  Cistercian 
abbeys  exduded  mere  Irishmen,  and  as  late  as  1436  the 
monks  of  Ab^gdon complained  bitterly  that  an  Irish  abbot 
had  been  imposed  on  them  by  lay  violence.  Parliament 
was  not  more  liberal,  for  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  passed 
in  1366,  ordained  that  "no  Irishman  be  admitted  into  any 
cathedral  at  oollegiato  church,  nor  to  any  benefice  among 
the  English  of  the  land,"  and  aleo  "  that  no  rdigious 
house  situated  among  the  English  shall  henceforth  reodve 
an  Irishman  to  their  profession."  This  was  solemnly  oon- 
firraad  by  the  Eo|^ish  parliamant  in  1416,  and  an  Irish 
Act  of  RidiMd  IIL  enabled  the  archbishop  of  Dnblin  to 
collate  Irish  clerks  for  two  years,  an  exception  proving  the 
rule.  Many  Irish  monasteries  admitted  no  Englisluaen, 
and  at  least  one  attempt  was  made^  in  12S0,  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  cathedrals.  The  races  nmainad  nearly 
separate,  the  Irish  simply  staying  outside  the  feudal 
system.     If  an  Englishman  slew  an  Ir»hm»n  (except  one 
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of  the  five  regal  and  privileged  bloods)  he  was  not  to  be 
tried  for  murder,  for  Irish  law  admitted  composition  (erick) 
for  murder.  In  &Iagna  Charta  there  is  a  proviso  th<it 
foreign  merchants  ehall  be  treated  as  English  merchants 
are  treated  in  the  country  whence  tlie  travelletB  cam& 
\Ylien  Henry  IIL  sent  the  letter  agiinat  Irish  clerlca, 
Oualo  the  papal  legate  was  chief'  minister,  and  the  king  a 
child  of  eleven  years.  Yet  some  enlightened  men  strove 
to  fuse  the  two  nations  together,  and  the  native  Irish,  or 
that  section  which  bordered  on  the  settlements  end  sufTered 
great  oppression,  offered  8000  marks  to  Edward  L  for  the 
privilege  of  living  nnder  English  law.  The  justiciary 
supported  their  petition,  but  the  prelates  and  nobles  refused 
to  consent. 

There  ii  a  vague   tradidoa  that  Edward  L  visited 

■  Ireland  about  1256,  when  his  father  ordained  that  the 

g  prince's  seal  should  Live  regal  authority  in  that  country. 

'-p  A  vast  number  of  documents  remain  to  prove  that  he  did 

^  not  neglect  Irish  business.     Yet  this  great  king  cannot  be 

€  credited  with  any  specially  enlightened  views  as  to  Ireland. 

Hearing  with  anger  of  enormities  committed  in  his  name, 

he  summoned  the  viceroy  D'Ufford  to  explain,  who  cooUy 

said  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  wink  at  one  knave 

cutting  off  another,  "  whereat  the  king  smiled  and  bade 

him  return  into   Ireland."    The    colonists   were   strong 

enough  to  send  large  forces  to  the  king  in  his  Scutch  wars, 

but  as  there  was  no  corresponding  immigration  this  really 

weakened  the  English,,  whose  best  hopes  lay  in  agriculture 

and  the  arts  of  peace,  while  the  Celtic  race  waxed  propor^ 

tionally  numerous.     Outwardly  all  seemed  fair.     The  De 

Burghs  were  supreme  in  Connanght,  and  English  families 

occupied  eastern  Ulster.     The  fertile  southern  and  central 

lands  were  dominated  by  strong  castles.     But  Tyrone  and 

Tyrcoonel,  and  the  mountains  everywliere,  sheltered  the 

Celtic  race,  which,  having  reached  its  lowest  point  ander 

Edward  I ,  began  to  recover  under  his  son. 

In  1315,  the  year  after  Bannockburn,  Edward  Bmce 

Islanded  near  Lame  with  6000  men,  including  some  of  the 

<=7heBt  knights  in   Scotland.     Supported  by  O'Neill  and 

g  other  chiefs,  and  for  a  time  assisted  by  his  famous  brother, 

T^Bmce  gained  many  victories.     The  Scots  ranged  at  will 

tr^over  great  part  of  Ireland,  but  the  brothers  never  took 

•^Dublin,  though  they  came  as  near  it  as  Castlaknock.    There 

«  was  no  general  effojt  of  the  natives  in  their  f aveur ;  perhaps 

•ctho  Iriu  thought  one  Norman  no  better  tlutn  another,  and 

^their  total  incapacity  for  national  organization  forbade  the 

idea  of  a  native  sovereign.     The  family  quarrels  of  the 

O'Connors  at  this  time,  and  their  alliances  with  the  Burkes, 

or  De  Burghs,  and  the  Birminghams,  may  be  traced  in 

great  detail  in  the  annalists, — the  general  result  being  fatal 

to  the  royal  tribe  of  Connanght,  which  is  said  to  have  lost 

10,000  warriors  in  the  battle  of  Templetogher.    In  other 

places  the  English  were  less  successful,  the  Butlers  being 

beiten  by  the  O'CarrolIs  in  1318,  and  Richard  de  Clare 

falling  about  the  same  time  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Dysert 

O'Dea.    The  O'Brieos  re-established  their  sway  in  Thomond 

and  the  illustrious  nauie  q{  De  Clare  disappears  from 

Irish  history.    Edn-ard  Bmce  fell  in  battle  near  Dusdalk, 

most  of  his  army  recroesing  the  channel,  and  leaving  behind 

a  reputation  for  cruelty  and  rapacity.     Indeed  the  invaders 

were  generally  hated,  and  have  had  little  thanks  either 

from  Irish  or  colonial  chroniclers.     The  colonists   were 

victoriqos,  but  their  organization   was  undermined,  and 

the  authority  of  the  crown,  which  had  never,  been  able  to 

keep  the  peace,  grew  rapidly  weaker.     Within  twenty  years 

after  the  great  victory  of  Dundalk,  the  quarrels  of  the  barons 

allowed  ue  Irish  to  recover  much  of  the  land  they  had  lost. 

John  de  Birmingham,  earl  of  Louth,  the  conqueror  of 

Bnlce,  was  murdered  in  1339  by  the  Oemons,  Cnsacks, 

Everards,  and  other  English  of  that  county,  who  disliked 


his  firm  government     Tluf  were  never  brought  to  josticA  ^ 
Talbot  of  Ualahide  and  two  hundred  of  Birmingham's  rela-S 
tions  and  adherents  were  massacred  at  the  same  timsL     In^ 
1 333  the  yonng  earl  of  Ulster  was  murdered  by  the  Mande-  ^ 
villas  and  others ;  in  this  ease  signal  vengeance  was  taken,  ^ 
but  the  feudal  dominion  never  recovered  the  blow,  and  on  '^ 
the  north-east  coast  the  English  laws  and  language  were  eS 
soon  confined  to  Drogheda  and  Dundalk.     The  earl  left  one  ^ 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  of  course  a  foyol  ward.    She  :;j 
married  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  from  her  springs' 
the  royal  line  of  England  from  Edward  IV.,  as  well  as 
James  V.  of  Scotland  and  his  descendants. 

The  two  chief  men  among  the  De  Burghs  were  loth  to 
hold  their  lands  of  a  little  absentee  girL  Having  no 
grounds  for  opposing  the  royal  title  to  the  wardship  of 
the  heiress,  thoy  abjured  English  law  and  became  Irish 
chieftains.  As  such  they  were  obeyfd,  for  the  king's  arm 
was  short  in  Ireland.  Sir  William  appropriated  Uayo  as 
the  Lower  (Oughter)  M'William,  and  the  earldom  of  Mayo 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  event.  Sir  Edmund  as  the 
Upper  (Eighter)  M'William  took  Oalway,  and  from  him 
the  earls  of  Clanricarde  afterwards  sprung. 

Edward  IIL  being  busy  with  foreign  wars  had  little 
time  to  spare  for  Ireland,  and  the  native  chiefs  every* 
where  seized  their  opportunity.  Dublin  was  forced  to  pay 
blackmail  to  M'Murrough,  end  the  northern  settlements 
fared  no  better.  In  1348  O'Kennedy  drove  the  Cogans 
and  Cantwells  from  their  lands  in  North  Tipperaty,  and 
burned  Nenagh  to  the  castle  walls  under  the  eyes  of 
Ormonde's  governor.  In  1318  Brian  O'Brien  left  Clare, 
and  established  himself  in  Tipperory,  founding  the  family 
of  M'Brien  Arm.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
aggressive  chiefs  was  Lysogbt  O'More,  who  reconquered 
Leiz.  Clyn  the  Franciscan  annalist,  whose  Latinity  is  so 
far  above  the  mediaaval  level  as  almost  to  recall  Taciti4<, 
sums  up  Lysaght's  career  epigrommaticully  :^ — "He  was  a 
slave,  he  became  a  master ;  he  was  a  subject,  he  became  a 
prince  (de  servo  dominus,  de  subjecto  princeps  effectus)." 

The  two  great  earldoms  whose  contests  form  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  the  south  of  Ireland  were  created  by 
Edward  IIL  James  Butler,  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of 
Carrick,  became  earl  of  Ormonde  and  palatine  of  Tipperary 
in  1323.  Next  year  Maurice  Fitzthomas  Fitzgerald  was 
made  end  of  Desmond,  and  from  his  three  brethren 
descended  the  historic  houses  of  the  White  Knight,  the 
knight  of  Qlyn,  and  the  knight  of  Kerry.  The  earldom 
of  Kildare  dates  from  1316.  In  this  leign  too  was  passed 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  a  confession  by  the  crown  that 
obedient  subjects  were  the  minority.  The  enactments 
against  Irish  dress  and  customs,  and  against  marriage  and 
fostering  proved  a  dead  letter. 

In  two  expeditions  to  Ireland  Bichord  IL  at  first  over  ^ 
came  all  oppoeition,  bat  neither  had  any  permanent  effect.  S3 
Art  M'Murrough,  the  great  hero  of  the   Leinster  Celts,?' 
practically  had  the  beet  of  the  contest.     The  king  in  his«o 
despatches  divided  the  population  into  Irish  enemies,  Irish 
rebels,  and  English  subjects.     As  he  found  them  so  he  left 
them,  lingering  in  Dublin  long  enough  to  lose  his  own 
crown.     Bat  for  M'Murrough  and  his  allies  the  house  of 
Lancaster  might  never  have  reigned.    No  English  king 
again   visited  Ireland  tmtil  James  II.,  declared  by  hia 
English  subjects  to  have  abdicated,  and.  by  the  more  oat- 
spoken  Scots  to  have  forfeited  the  crown,  appealed  to  the 
loyalty  or  piety  of  the  Catholic  Irieh. 

Henry  IV.  had  a  bad  title,  and  his  necessities  were>-> 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  the  English  constitution,  bat^ 
fatal  to  the  Anglo-Irish.  His  son  Thomas  was  viceroy  in^ 
HOI,  but  did- very  little.  "Your  son,"  wrote  the  Irish;!^ 
council  t}  Heniy,  "  is  so  destitute  of  money  that  he  haa?* 
not  a  penny  in  the  world,  nw  can  borrow*  sin^e  jpanay. 
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htcMia  all  his  jewd*  tad  Jils  plate  ttiat  lie  can  ipare,  and 
those  which  he  most  of  necenity  keep,  are  pled^d  to  lie 
in  pawn."     The  noblea  waged  private  war  nQreatnined, 
sad  the  game  of  playing  off  one  chieftain  against  another 
nu  eairiad  on  with  varying  aocceaa.     The  proviaiona  of 
lie  statute  of  Kilkenny  against  trading  with  the  Iriah 
tailed,  for  markets  cannot  exist  without  buyen. 
Jhe  brilliant  reign  of  Henry  V.  was  a  time  of  extreme 
c^miseiy  to  the  colony  in  Ireland.     Half  the  En^h-apeak- 
^ing  people  fled  to  England,  where  they  were  not  welcome. 
-The  Ael  of  I  Henry  V.  a  8  ordered  all  "Irishmen  and 
^Irish  clerb,  beggars,  called  chamber  deacons,  to  depart 
before  the  feast  of  All  Souls,  for  quietness  and  peace  in 
this  realm  of  England."      Soldiers  were  drawn  by  high 
pay  to  Henry's  French  wan,  and  a  contemporary  writer, 
Robert  Redman,  reconnts  how  they  ^  with  very  sharp  and 
missile  balls  (catapnltariis  piUs)  wonnded  their  enemies 
lererely,  easily  avoiding  their  onset  by  their  own  swift- 
ness of  foot.     Their  Talonr  in  that  siege  (of  Rouen)  was 

remarkable^ They  showed  venr  great  animosity- 

to  the  French,  whom  they  plundered  of  their  goods,  and 

whose  children  they  seised  by  force  as  slaves  to  the  Tf-nglUh^ 

after  the  price  had  been  fixed  by  bargainin(^"    The  Irish 

wars  had  not  been  a  good  school  of  hnmanity. 

The  disastrous  reign  of  the  third  Lancastrian  completed 

^  the  discomfiture  of  the  original  colony  in  Ireland.    Qnarrels 

?  between  the  Ormonde  and   Talbot  partiee  paralysed  the 

DOoremment,  and  a  "  Pale  "  of  SO  milee  by  20  was  all  that 

~  remained.     Even  the  walled  towns,  Kilkenny,  Ross,  Wez- 

r  ford,  Kinaale,  Tooghal,  Clonmel,  Kilmallock,  Thomastown, 

^Fethard,  and  Cashel,  were  almost  starved  out ;  Waterford 

^  itself  was  half  mined  and  half  deserted.     Only  one  par- 

^liiment  wu  held  for  thirty  years,  but  taxation  was  not 

remitted  on  that  account    No  viceroy  even  pretended  to 

reside  eontinnoasly.    The  north  and  west  ware  still  worse 

off  than  the  SDath.    Some  thoughtful  men  saw  clearly  the 

danger  of  leaving  &eland  to  be  seized  by  the  first  chance 

comer  and  the  litM  of  Englitk  Policy,  written  abont  1 436, 

contains  a  bug  and  interesting  passage  declaring  England's 

interests  in  protecUog  Inland  as  "a  boterasse  and  a  posts" 

of  her  own  power.    Sir  John  Talbut,  immortalized  by 

Shakespeare^  was  several  times  viceroy;  he  was  almost 

naiformly  successful  in  the  field,  bnt  feeble  in  eonneiL    He 

held  a  parliament  at  Trim  which  made  one  law  against 

men  of  English  race  wearing  moustaches,  lest  they  should 

be  mistaken  for  Irishmen,  and  another  obliging  the  sons  of 

tgricoltnral  labourers  to  follow  their  brther's  vocation 

onder  pain  of    fine  and  imprisonment     The  earls  of 

Shrswabary  are  still  earls  of  Waterford,  and  retain  the 

right  to  carry  the  white  staff  as  hereditary,  stewards,  but 

the  palatinate  jurisdiction  over  Wexford  wa»  .token  away 

by  Henry  VUL     The  Ulster  annalists  estimate  the  great 

Talbot   very  differently  from  Shakecpeare :— "  A  son  of 

cones  (or  his  venom  and  a  devil  for  his  evils ;  and  the 

learned  say  of  him  that  there  came  not  from  the  time  of 

Herod,  by  whom  Christ  was  crucified,  any  one  so  wicked 

in  evil  deeds  "  (O'Donovan's  Four  llcuUri). 

In  1449  Bidiard,  duke  of  York,  right  heir  by  blood  to 
the  throne  of  Edward  IIL,  was  forced  to  yield  the  regency 
of  FnAe*  to  his  rival  Somerset,  and  to  accept  the  Iri^ 
rieerofalty.  He  landed  at  Howtfa  with  his  wife  Cicely 
Neville^  the  beantifnl  Roee  of  Baby,  and  Margaret  of 
Aojon  hoped  thns  to  get  rid  of  one  who  was  too  great  for 
a  sabieel.  The  Irish  government  was  given  to  him  for 
ten  yean  on  unusually  liberal  terms.  He  ingratiated 
himself  with  both  races,  taking  care  to  avoid  identification 
witt  any  particular  family.  At  the  baptism  of  his  son — 
"(slsc^  fleeting^  perjured  Clarence" — who  was  bom  in 
Dublin  Castle:^  Desmond  and  Ormonde  stood  sponsors 
togethsi:    In  legUatioit  Richard  iared  b»  bettwr  than 


others.  The  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  daimtng  to  oe  a 
Mortimer  and  cousin  to  the  duke  of  York,  took  place  at 
this  time.  This  adventurer,  at  once  Indiorons  and  formi4> 
able,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  thought  to  be  pnk 
forward  by  Richard  to  test  the  popularity  of  the  Yorkist 
caose.  Returning  suddenly  to  England  in  1160,  Richard 
left  the  government  to  James,  earl  of  Ormonde  and 
Wiltshire,  who  had  married  Lady  Eleanor  Beanfort,  and 
was  deeply  engaged  on  the  Lancastrian  side.  This  earl 
begun  the  deadly  fend  with  the  honse  of  Eildare  which 
lasted  for  generations.  After  Blore  Heath  Richard  was 
attainted  by  the  Lancastrian  parliament,  and  returned  to 
Dnblin,  where  the  colonial  parliament  acknowledged  him 
and  assumed  virtual  independence.  A  separate  coinage 
was  established,  and  the  authority  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment was  repudiated.  William  Overy,  a  boU  squire  of 
Ormonde's,  offered  to  arrest  Richard  as  an  attainted  traitor, 
}>ut  was  seised,  tried  before  the  man  whom  he  hod  come  to 
take,  and  hanged,  drawn,  and  qnartered.  The  duke  only 
maintained  hb  separate  kingdom  about  a  year.  His  party 
triumphed  in  England,  bnt  he  himself  fell  at  Wakefield. 

Among  the  few  prisoners  taken  on  the  bloody  field  ofM 
Towton  was  Ormonde,  whose  head  long  adorned  London? 
Bridge.     He  and  his  brothers  were  attainted  in  Englandg 
and  by  the  Yorkist  parliament  in  Ireland,  but  the  import-a< 
aace  of  the  family  was  hardly  diminished  by  this.     Fot^ 
the  first  six  years  of  Edward's  reign  the  two  Oeraldins^ 
earls  engrossed  official  power.    The  inflnenoe  of  Qneena 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  whom  Desmond  had  offended,  then'T 
made  itself  felt    Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcester,  became  depnty.pS 
He  was  an  accomplished  Oxonian,  who  mode  a  speech  al 
Rome  in  such  good  Latinos  to  draw  fears  from  the  eyes  ol 
that  great  patron  ol  letters  Pope  Pins  11.  (iEneas  Sylvius). 
But  his  Latinity  did  not  soften  his  manners,  and  he  was 
thought  cruel  even  in  that  age,    Desmond  was  beheaded, 
ostensibly  for  using  Irish  exactions,  really,  as  the  partisan^ 
of  his  family  hold,  to  please  Queen  ElizabetL    The  remark, 
able  lawlaaaneas  )rf  this  reign  wss  increased  by  the  practice 
of  coining:  Several  mints  had  been  established  since  Richard 
of  York's  time;  the  standards  varied,  and  imitation  was 
easy. 

During  Richard  Ill's  short  reign  the  earl  of  Kildars^ 
head  of  the  Irish  Yorkists,  was  the  strongest  man  in  Ireland. 
He  eepoused  the  canse  of  Lambert  Bimnel  (1487),  whom  9 
the  Insh  in  general  seem  always  to  have  thought  a  trae  | 
Plantagenet    The  Italian  primate,  Octavian  de  Palatio,'^ 
knew  better,  and  incumd  the  wrath  of  Kildare  by  refusing  ^ 
to  officiate  at  the  impostor's  eoronatioa   The  local  magnates  J2 
and  several  distinguished  visitors  attended,  and  Lambert  fe 
was  shown  to  the  people  borne  aloft  on  "  great  D'Arcy  of  ^ 
Flatten's  "  shoulders.     His  enterprise  ended  in  the  battie  ^ 
of  Stoke,  where  the  fiower  of  the  Anglo-Irish  soldiery  fell  § 
"  The  Irish,"  says  Bacon,  "  did  not  fail  in  conrsge  or  fierce- ' 
ness,  but,  being  almost  naked  men,  only  armed  with  dart* 
and  skeins,  it  was  rather  an  execution  than  a  fight  npon 
theiiL"    Conspicnous  among  Henry's  adherents  in  Ireland 
were  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  who,  with  the  men  of 
Clonmel,  Csllan,  Fethard,  and  the  Bntier  cQsnexion  gene- 
rally, were  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  his  fttvonr.     Water- 
ford was  eqnaUy  conspicuous  some  years  later  in  resisting 
Ferkin  Warbeck,  vho  besieged  it  nnsnecessfully,  and  was 
chased  by  the  citizens,  who  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  their  own 
charee.     The  king  conferred  honour  and  rewards  on  the 
loyal  city,  to  which  he  gave  the  proud  titieof  iirfts  intaeta. 
Many  doubtless  believed  that  Ferkin  was  really  the  duke 
of  York ;  bnt  it  is  now  certain  that  he  was  an  impostor,  Mr 
Gairdner's  researches  having  quite  dispelled  the  "historie 
doubts "  with  which  Horace  Walpole  and  many  smaller 
mystery-mongers  amused  their  excessive  leisure.     Other 
events  of  this  rajgn  wage  the  parliament  al-J)n>gheda,hcUl 
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by  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  wliicli  gaTS  tlie  control  of  Irish 
legislation  to  the  English  cooncil  (the  great  bone  o{  con- 
tention inthe  later  days  of  Flood  and  Qrattan),  and  the 
battle  of  Knocktoir,  in  which  the  earl  of  Kildare  used  the 
viceregal  authority  to  avenge  a  private  quarrel. 

Occapied  in  pleasure  or  foreign  enterprise,  Henry  YIII. 

^at  first  paid  little  attention  to  Ireland.     The  royal  power 

'twas  practically  confined  to  what  in  the  previous  century 

olx^d  become  known  as  the  "  Pale,"  that  is  Dublin,  Louth, 

iSKildare,  and  a  part  of  Meath,  and  within  this  narrow  limit 

(he  eerla  of  Kildare  were  really  more  powerful  than  the 

crown.     Waterford,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Cork,  Limerick, 

and  Galway  were  not  Irish,  but  rather  free  cities  than  an 

integral  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  many  inland  towns  were 

in  the  same  position.     The  house  of  Ormonde  had  created 

•  sort  of  small  Pale  about  Kilkenny,  and  part  of  Wexford 
had  been  colonized  by  men  of  English  race.  The  Desmonds 
were  Irish  in  all  but  pride  of  blood.  The  Barretts,  Condons, 
Courcies,  Savages,  Arundels,  Carews,  and  others  had  dis- 
appeared or  merged  in  the  Celtic  mass,  Anglo-Norman 
nobles  became  chiefs  of  pseudo-tribes,  which  acknowledged 
only  the  Brehon  law,  and  paid  dues  and  services  in  kind. 
These  pseudo-tribes  were  often  called  "  nations,'  and  a  vast 
number  of  exactions  were  practised  by  the  chiefs.  **  Coyne 
»nd  livery  " — the  right  of  free-quarters  for  man  and  beast — 
aroee  among  the  Ai:^o-Normans,  and  became  more  oppresr 
sive  than  any  native  custom.  When  Henry  took  to 
businsss,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  reconquest,  The  house 
of  Kildiire,  which  had  actually  besieged  Dublin  (1531),  was 
overthrown,  and  the  Pale  saved  from  a  standing  danger. 
Bnt  the  Pale  scarcely  extended  20  miles  from  Dublin,  a 
march  of  uncertain  width  intervening  between  it  and  the 
Irish  districts.  Elsewhere,  snys  an  elaborate  report,  all  the 
English  folk  were  of  "  Irish  language  and  Irish  condition," 
except  in  the  cities  and  walled  towns.  Down  and  Louth 
paid  black  rent  to  O'Neill,  Meath  and  Kildare  to  O'Connor, 
Wexford  to  the  Kavanaghs,  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  to 
O'Carroll,  Limerick  to  the  G'Brtena,  and  Cork  to  the 
M'Carthies.  M'Marrough  Kavana^  in  Irish  eyes  the 
representative  of  king  Dermod,  received  an  annual  pension 
from  the  exchequer.  Henry  set  steadily  to  work  to  reassert 
the  royal  title.  He  assumed  the  style  of  king  of  Ireland, 
■o  as  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  he  held  the  island  of  the 
pope.  The  Irish  chiefs. acknowledged  his  authority  and 
his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  abjuring  at  the  same  time  that 
of  the  Holy  Sea  The  lands  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
other  absentees,  who  had  performed  no  duties,  were  resumed; 
and  both  Celtic  and  feudal  nobles  were  encouraged  to  come 
to  court.  Here  begins  the  long  line  of  o£Eicial  deputies, 
often  men  of  moderate  birth  and  fortune.  Butler  and 
Qeraldine,  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  continued  to  spill  each 
other's  blood,  but  the  feudal  and  tribal  systems  were  alike 
doomed.  In  the  names  of  these  Tudor  deputies  and  other 
officers  we  see  the  origin  of  many  great  Irish  families — 
Skeffington,  Brabazon,  St  Leger,  Fitzwilliam,  Wingfield, 
Bellingnam,  Carew,  Bingham,  Loftus,  and  others.  Nor 
were  &e  Celts  overlooked.  O'Neill  and  Q'Brien  went  to 
London  to  be  invested  as  earls  of  TyrosQ-iand  Thomond 
respectively.  O'Donnell,  whose  descendants  become  earU 
of  Tyrconnel,  went  to  court  and  was  well  received.  The 
pseudo-chief  M'William  became  earl  of  Clanricarde,  and 
others  reached  lower  steps  in  the  peerage,  or  were  knighted 
by  the  king's  own  hand.  All  were  encouraged  to  look  to 
the  crown  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  thus  the  old  order 
•lowly  gave  place  to  the  new. 

•  The  moment  when  Protestantism  and.  Ultramontaniam 
are  abont  to  begin  their  still  unfinished  struggle  is  a  fit 
time  to  notice  &e  chief  points  in  Irish  church  history. 
Less  than  two  years  before  ijtrongbow's  arrival  Pope 
Eugenins  had  established  an  ecdesiaaticul  constitution  in 


Ireland  depending  on  Rome,  but  the  annexation  was  very 
imperfectly  carried  out,  and  the  hope  of  fully  asserting  the 
Petrine  claims  was  a  main  cause  of  Hadrian's  gift  to 
Henry  II.  Hitherto  the  Scandinavian  section  of  the  church 
in  Ireland  had  been  most  decidedly  inclined  to  receive  the 
hierarchical  and  diocesan  as  distinguished  from  the  monastic 
and  quasi-tribal  system.  The  bishops  or  abbots  of  Dublin 
derived  their  succession  from  Canterbury  from  1038  to 
1162,  and  the  bishops  of  Wuterford  and  Limerick  also 
sought  consecration  there.  But  both  Celt  and  Northman 
acknowledged  the  polity  of  Eugenius,  and  it  was  chiefly 
in  the  matters  of  tithe,  Peter's  pence,  canonical  degrees, 
and  the  observance  of  festivals  that  Rome  had  still  victories 
to  gain.  Between  churchmen  of  Irish  and  English  race 
there  was  bitter  rivalry  ;  but  '^he  theory  that  the  ancient 
Patrician  Church  remained  independent,  and  as  if  were 
Protestant,  while  the  English  colony  submitted  to  the 
Vatican,  is  a  mere  controversial  figment  The  crown  was 
weak  and  papal  aggression  made  rnpid  progress,  It  was 
in  the  Irish  Church,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
that  the  system'  of  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  bishops  "  in 
temporalibus  "  was  adopted  by  Innocent  lY.  The  vigour 
of  Edward  L  obtained  a  renunciation  in  particular  casei^ 
bat  the  practice  continued  unabated.  The  system  of  pro- 
visions was  soon  introduced  at  the  expense  of  free  election, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  In  the 
more  remote  districts  it  must  have  been  almost  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Many  Irish  parishes  grew  out  of  primitive 
monasteries,  but  other  early  settlements  remained  monastic, 
and  were  compelled  by  the  popes  to  adopt  the  ruU  of 
authorized  orders,  generally  that  of  the  Angustinian 
canons.  That  order  became  much  the  most  numerous  in 
Ireland,  having  not  less  than  three  hundred  housea 
Allemand,  who  wrote  in  the  17th  century  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Stuart  family,  remarks  with  French  flippancy  that 
an  Irishman  who  wished  to  be  a  bishop  first  became  a 
canon  regular.  Of  other  sedentary  orders  the  Cisterciana 
were  the  most  important,  and  the-  mendicants  were  very 
numerous.  Both  Celtic  chiefs  and  Norman  nobles  founded 
convents  after  Heniy  II. 's  time,  but  the  latter  being 
wealthier  were  most  distinguished  in  this  way.  Religious 
houses  were  useful  as  abodes  of  peace  in  a  turbulent 
country,  and  the  lands  attached  were  better  cnltivated  than 
those  of  lay  proprietors.  It  is  a  reproach  to  England  that 
after  four  centuries  Ireland  was  stiU  without  a  university. 
Attempts  to  found  due  at  Dublin  (1311)  or  Drogheda  (1465) 
failed  for  want  of  funds.  The  work  was  partially  done 
by  the  great  abbeys,  boys  of  good  family  being  brought 
up  by  the  Cistercians  of  Dublin  and  Jerpoiut,  and  by  the 
Angustiniana  of  Dublin,  Kells,  and  Conall,  and  girls  by 
the  canonesses  of  Gracedieu.  A  strong  effort  was  mads  to 
save  these  six  houses,  but  Heniy  YIIL  would  not  hear  of 
it,  and  there  was  no  Irish  Wolsey  partially  to  supply  the 
king's  omissions. 

Ample  evidence  exists  that  the  Irish  Church  was  full 
of  abuses  before  the  movement  under  Henry  VUl.  We 
have  detailed  accounts  of  three  sees — Clonmacnoiao, 
Enaghdune,  and  ArdagL  Ross,  also  in  a  wild  district, 
was  in  rather  better  case.  Bat  even  in  Dublin  strange 
things  happened;  thus  the  archiepiscopal  crosier  was  in 
pawn  for  eighty  years  from  1449.  liie  morals  of  the 
clergy  were  no  better  than  in  other  countries,  and  we  have 
evidence  of  many  scandalooa  irregularities.  Bnt  perhaps 
the  most  severe  condemnation  is  that  of. the  report  to 
Henry  VUL  in  1616.  "There  is,"  says  the  document, 
"  no  archbishop,  ne  bishop,  abbot,  ne  prior,  parson,  ne  vicar, 
ne  any  other  person  of  the  church,  high  or  low,  great  or 
small,  English  or  Irish,  that  useth  to  preach  the  word  of 

God,  sarlnj;  the  poor  friais  beggars the  chareh 

of  this  land  use  not  to  leam  any  other  science,  but  the 
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it*  M  eaaon,  for  eovetue  of  lacre  tnmutorjr."  When  hb 
bind  reached  Heniy  had  little  difficulty  in  sappreuing  the 
moMiterie*  or  taking  their  landi,  frhich  Iriah  chiefs 
iwiUowsd  as  greedily  aa  mea  of  English  blood.  Bat  the 
frian,  thongh  pretty  generally  tamed  oat  of  doon,  were 
thaoiielTea  beyond  Henry's  power,  and  continned  to  preach 
vraiywhere  among  the  people.  Their  deTotion  and  energy 
may  be  fi«ely  admitted ;  bat  the  mendicant  orders,  especi- 
ally the  Caimelitei,  were  not  nniformly  diatingaiahad  tor 
morality.  Monaatieiam  waa  momentarily  aapprekaed  nnder 
(Mnt  Cromwell,  bnt  the  Beitoration  brought  them  back 
to  their  old  haonta.  The  Jeanita,  placed  by  Paol  UL 
under  the  proteetion  of  Con  O'Neill,  "  prince  of  the  Irish 
tt  Ulster,"  cams  to  Ireland  lowarda  this  end  of  Henry's 
leign,  and  helped  to  keep  alive  the  Roman  traditioa  It 
ia  not  snipriaing  that  Aniglicaniam — the  gospel  light  that 
dawned  from  Boleyn'a  ayea — recommepded  by  aach  prelates 
M  Browne  and  Bale,  shonld  Jiave  been  regarded  aa  a 
symbol  of  oonqaeit  and  intmaion.  The  Foor  Masters  thns 
describe  the  Beformation: — "A  heresy  aud  new  error 
arising  in  England,  throngh  pride,  Tain  glory,  avarice,  and 
Inst,  and  through  many  strange  sciences,  so  that  the  men 
of  England  went  into  opposition  to  the  pope  and  to  Borne." 
The  destraction  of  lelica  and  imagea  and  the  eatabliahment 
of  a  achiamatic  htkrarohy  ia  thns  recorded: — "Thnogh 
great  was  the  perseoation  of  the  Bomau  emperors  againat 
the  drareh,  acarcely  had  there  ever  come  ao  great  a  perse- 
ratioa  from  Rome  aa  this."  Bach  waa  Boman  Catholic 
opinion  in  Ireland  in  the  I6th  cestury,  and  anch  it  is  itiU. 
In  vnlgBr  Irish  the  word  **  Saasenagh  "  denotea  a  Protestant 
as  weu  aa  an  'RwglUlii'nftn 
The  able  opportaniat  Bt  Leger,  who  waa  accnsed'by  one 
(jparly  of  oppoaing  the  Reformation  and  by  the  other  of 
f  lampooning  the  Real  Freaence,  continned  to  role  daring 
2  the  early  daya  of  the  protectorate.  To  him  ancceeded  Sir 
-Edward  BeUin^iam,  a  paritan  soldier  wlioee  hand  waa 
heary  on  all  who  diaobeysd  his  dear  young  master,  aa  he 
affectionately  ealled  the  kipg.  He  bridled  Conoanght  by 
a  cssUe  at  AtUone^  and  Mnnster  by  a  garrison  at  Leif^lin 
Bridge.  The  OHforea  and  O'Connors  were  broaght  low, 
and  fort*  erected  where  Uaryboroagh  and  Philipatown  now 
stand.  Both  chiefs  and  noblsa  were  forced  to  respect  the 
king's  npresentRtive,  bat  Bellingham  was  not  w<»t  to 
flatter  those  in  power,  and  his  administration  foond  little 
fsTour  in  England.  Sir  F.  Bryan,  Heniy  TUT. 'a  favonrite, 
fooeeeded  him,  and  on  his  death  St  Leger  waa  again 
appointed.  Keither  St  Leger  nor  his  socceaaor  Crofta 
coald  4o  anything  with  Ulater,  where  the  papal  primate 
Wauehop,  a  Scot  by  birth,  etirred  op  rebellion  among  the 
natiTea  and  among  the  Hebridean  invaders;  Bat  little 
was  done  nnder  Edward  YL  to  advance  the  power  of  die 
crown,  and  that  litda  waa  dona  hj  BeUingluun. 

The  Kngliah  Oovemmenf  long  hesitated  about  the  official 
•stabliahoteat  of  Proteatantism,  and  the  royal  order  to  that 
ofeet  waa  withheld  nnt3  lOSI.  Copiea  of  the  new  litntgy 
Wen  oant  over,  and  St  Leger  had  die  eommanion  service 
tconalotod  into  Latin,  for  the  n»e  of  priests  and  others  who 
eoald  reojil,  bnt  not  in  EngliaL  The  popular  feeling  waa 
•trow  againat  innovation,  as  Staples,  bishop  of  Heath, 
foond  to  hia  coat  The  opiniona  of  Btaplea,  like  those  of 
Ctaane^  advanced  grodnally  until  at  laat  he  went  to 
Dublin  nnd  preached  boldly  againat  the  mass.  He  saw 
aaan  dtiink  from  him  on  all  tides.  "Hy  lord,"  said  a 
l»eiia6«ed  prieat,  whom  he  had  himself  promoted,  and  who 
wept  0*  he  spoke,  "  before  ye  went  last  to  Dublin  ye  were 
the  beat  beloved  man  in  yoar  dioceae  that  ever  came  in  it, 

now  y»  on  the  worst  bebved. Ye  have  preached 

■Cuaot  tfaa  aacrament  of  the  altar  and  the  aaints,  and  will 

Boka  tM  worse  than  Jews, The  country  folk 

wodd'aat  jnxk ......    T«  have  man  cnraeii  than  ye 


have  haira  of  your  head  and  I  advise  yon  for  Cihriat'a  aake 
not  to  preach  at  the  Navan."  Staplea  answered  that 
preaching  was  his  duty,  and  that  he  woold  not  fail ;  bnt 
he  feared  for  his  lifei  On  the  tame  prelate  fell  the  tatk 
of  condacting  a  pnUie  eontrovany  with  Primate  Duvdall,' 
which  of  coarse  ended  in  the  eonvenion  of  neither.  Dow- 
dall  fled;  hia  see  waa  treated  aa  vacant,  and  Cranmer  cast 
about  for  a  Protestant  to  fill  St  Patrick'a  chur.  Hia  first 
nominee,  Dr  Toroer,  resolately  declined  the  honour, 
declaring  that  he  would  be  nnintelligible  to  the  people ; 
and  Cranmer  could  only  answer  that  English  waa  apoken 
in  Ireland,  though  he  did  indeed  doubt  whether  it  waa 
apoken  in  the  diocete  of  Armagh.  3<An  Bale,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  ability,  became  bidkop  of  Oatory.  Theia 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sineerify,  bnt  he  waa  coarae  and 
intemperate, — Mr  Fronde  roundly  calla  him  a  f  onl-montbed 
ruffian, — ^without  the  wiadom  of  the  aerpent  or  the  harmleaa- 
neoB  of  the  dove.  Hia  eboioe  rhetraic  atigmatiied  the 
dean  of  St  Patrick'a  aa  aw-headad,  a  blockhead  who  cared 
only  for  hia  kitchen  and  hia  belly.  Arehlnahop  Browne 
waa  glattonou  and  a  great  epicure.  .If  St^ttea  waa  gen*- 
rally  hated,  what  feelinga  mnst  Bale  have  excited  t 

The  Beformation  having  made  no  real  prcqgreaa,  Mary^ 
foand  it  easy  to  recover  die  old  my.    Ekiwdall  wu  re- 3 
stored ;  Browne,  Staplea,  and  others  were  deprived.     BaleX 
fled  for  bare  life,  and  his  see  was  treated  aa  vacant    Ye^^ 
the  queen  found  it  impoacible  to  restore  the  monastic  lands, 
thongh  she  showed  some  diapoaition  to  acmtiniza  the  titiee 
of  granteeai    She  waa  Tndor  enough  to  declare  her  jnteo- 
tion  of  maintaining  the  old  prerogativea  of  the  crown 
againat  the  Holy  See,  and  aasumed  the  royal  tide  wUhont 
papal  sanction.     Paul  IV.   Waa  fain  to  curb  hia  fieiy 
tamper,  and  to  confer  grocioDsIy  what  he  could  not  niAr 
hold.     English  Protestants  fled  to  Ireland  to  eocape  the 
Morion   peraecution ;   bnt  respectable  evidence  eziata  to 
thow  that,  had  the  leign  continned  a  little  fongar,  DnUih 
would  have  been  no  aafe  plaoe  of  refuge. 

Mary  acarcely  varied  tne  civil  policy  of  her  brother^ 
ministeia.  Oerald  of  Eildare  was  restored  to  hia  earldom. 
The  plan  of  aettUng  Leiz  and  OflEaly  by  dividing  the  oohntiy 
between  coloniata  and  nativea  holding  by  Engliah  lennre 
failed,  owing  to  the  tmeonquerable  love  of  the  people  for 
their  own  cuatoma.  '  But  reaistance  gradually  grew  famfer, 
and  we  hear  little  of  the  O'Connora  after  thia.  The 
O'Morea,'  reduced  almoat  to  brigtuidage,  gave  trouble  till 
the  end  of  Eliaabeth'a  reign,  and  a  member  of  the  clan  wa| 
chief  contriver  of  the  rebellion  of  16il.  Maryborongh 
and  Philipatown,  King's  county  and  Qneen'a  oonn^ 
conunemorate  Mary'a  ill-starred  marriaga 

Anne   Boleyn'a  daughter  aucoeeded  quietly,   and  ^^ 
Henry  Sidney  waa  awom  lord-justice  with  the  full  Catholic  en 
ritual     When  Suaaez  auperseded  him  as  lord-lieutenanl^  T 
the  litany  waa  chanted  in  Engliah,  both  cathedrals  having  g 
been  painted,  and  Scripture  texts  aubsdtuted  for  "  pictures  S 
and  popiah  fonciea."    At  the  beginning  of  1660  a  pariisr 
ment  waa  held  which  reatored  the  eedesiastical  legidation 
of  Henry  and  Edward.     In  two  important  points  die  Iriah 
Church  waa  made  more  dependent  on  the  atate  than  in 
England :  eonffii  eCelin  were  abcjiahed,  and  heretics  made 
amenable  to  royal  commiaaionera  or  to  parliament  without 
reference  to  any  synod  or  convocation.    According  to  a 
contemporary  list,   this  parliament  consisted  of  3  arch-, 
bishopa,    17  bishops,  23  temporal   peers,   and  member* 
returned  by  10  cooAtiea  and-28  cities  and  borongha    We 
know  not  whether  all  were  preaent,  and  therefore  the  liat 
throws  no  Ught  on  the  dispute  aa  to  the  eonfoiniity  of 
Irish  biihops  in   poaaeasion  at  Eliaabeth'a  acoeasion.     A 
careful  acrutiny  ahowa  that  Ourwen  of  Dublin  and  OTihily' 
of  Leighlin  actually  conformed.     Bodkin  of  Tnam,  Da 
Burgh  of  Chrafer^  and  imhap^  Bome  othm  took  the  oath, 
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of  snpremacjr;  but  the  English  conroeation  auder  Henry 
VIIL  had  done  no  leas,  and  it  involTed  no  doctrinal 
changes.  Walsh  of  Meath,  Lererous  of  KUdaro,  and 
probablj  Thonory  of  Oasory  vera  deprired.  In  other 
cues  Elizabeth  connived  at  whai  she  could  not  prevent, 
and  hardly  pretended  to  enforce  naif oimity  except  in  the 
Pale  and  in  the  large  towns. 

Jlster  demanded  the  immediate  attention  of  Elizabeth. 
Her  father  had  conferred  the  earldom  of  Tyrone  on  Con 
Bacagh  O'Neill,  with  remainder  to  his  sapposed  son 
Matthew,  the  offspring  of  a  smith's  wife  at  Dnndalk,  who 
in  her  husband's  lifetime  brought  the  child  to  Con  as  his 
own.  When  the  chiefs  legitimate  son  Shane  grew  up  he 
declined  to  be  bound  by  this  arrangement,  which  the  king 
may  have  made  in  partial  ignorance  of  the  facts.  "  Being 
a  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  my  father  never  refusid  no  child 
that  any  woman  namyd  to  be  lus."  When  Tyrone  died, 
Matthew,  already  created  boron  of  Dungannon,  claimed 
his  earldom  under  the  patent  Shane  being  choaon  O'Neill 
by  his  trila  claimed  to  be  chief  by  dection  and  earl  as 
Con's  lawfoi  son.  Thus  the  English  Qovemment  was  com- 
mitted to  ihe  cause  of  one  who  was  at  best  an  adulterine 
bastard,  while  Sliane  appeared  as  champion  of  hereditary 
right.  To  secure  his  position  he  murdered  the  baron  of 
Dungannon,  whose  prowess  in  the  field  he  had  reason  to 
dread,  and  the  eldest  of  two  surviving  sons  became  official 
candidate  for  the  earldom.  Shane  maintained  a  contest 
which  had  began  under  Mary  until  1567,  with  great  ability 
and  a  total  absence  of  morality,  in  which  Sussex  had  no 
advantage  over  him.  Tlie  lord-lieutenant  twice  tried  to 
have  Shane  murdered;  once  he  proposed  to  break  his  safe- 
cbndnct;  and  he  held  out  hopes  of  his  sister's  hand  as  a 
anara.  Shane  was  induced  to  visit  Lorxlon,  where  his 
Ktranga  appearance  and  followers  caused  much  amusement^ 
•nd  where  he  spent  his  time  intriguing  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  and  making  himself  agreeable  to  Lord  Robert 
Dudley.  Tiie  Government  detained  him  rather  nnfairiy, 
and  the  young  baron  of  Dungannon  suffered  his  father^s 
fate,  leaving  a  brother  who  at  last  gained  the  coveted 
earldom,  and  became  a  more  dangerous  inemy  to  England 
than  even  Shine  had  been.  Sussex  wa*  ontmatched  both 
in  war  and  diplomacy;  the  loyal  chiefs  were  crushed  one  by 
one ;  and  the  English  suffered  checks  of  which  the  moral 
effect  was  ruinous.  Shane  always  fully  acknowledged 
Elizabeth  as  his  sovereign,  and  sometimes  played  the  part 
of  a  loyal  subject,  wreaking  his  private  vengeance  under 
colour  of  expelling  the  Scuts  from  Ulster.  At  last,  in 
1S66,  the-  queen  placed  the  sword  of  state  in  Sidney's 
strong  grasps  Shane  was  driven  helplessly  from  point  to 
point,  and  perished  miserably  at  the  hands  of  the  U'Don- 
nells,  whom  he  had  so  often  oppressed  and  inanltecL 
Peace  was  soon  broken  by  disturbances  in  the  aonth. 
2j|The  earl  of  Desmond  having  shown  lebeUions  tendencies 
■g  was  detained  for  six  yean  in  London.  Treated  leniently, 
but  grievoosly  pressed  for  money,  he  tried  to  escape,  and, 
the  attempt  being  judged  treasonable,  he  was  persuaded  to 
•nftender  his  estates, — ^to  receive  them  back  or  not  at 
the  queen's  discretion.  'Seizing  the  opportunity,  English 
adventurers  proposed  'to  plant  a  miiitaiy  colony  in  the 
western  half  of  Mnnster,  holding  the  coast  from  ihe 
Shannon  to  Cork  harbour.  Some  who  held  obsolete  title 
deeds  were  encouraged  to  go  to  work  at  once  by  the 
example  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  who  had  established  his 
claims  in  Carlow.  Caiew's  title  had  been  in  obeyaaee  for 
a  centory  and  a  half,  yet  most  of  the  Kavanaglis  attorned 
to  him.  Falling  foul  of  Ormonde's  brothers,  seizing  their 
property  tad  using  great  cruelty  and  violence,  Sir  Peter 
drove  the  Bntlen,  the  tnly  one  among  the  great  families 
really  loyal,  into  TebeUum.  Ormonde,  who  was  in  London, 
eonld  tlo&e  ititoi*  pcoce ;  tU  hi*  dii^otes  witli  Deimond 


were  at  once  settled  in  his  favour,  and  lie  was  even  allawed 
to  resume  the  exaction  of  eoyne  and  livery,  the  abolition 
of  which  hod  been  the  darling  wish  of  statesmen.  The 
Butlers  returned  to  their  allegiance,  but  continued  to 
oppose  Corew,  and  great  atrocities  were  committed  on  both 
sides.  Sir  Peter  had  great  but  undefined  claims  in  Muustcr 
also,  and  the  people  there  took  waroiog.  His  imitatois 
in  Cork  were  swept  away.  Sidney  first,  and  after  him 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  could  only  circnmscrilie  the  rebellion. 
The  presidency  of  Mnnster,  an  office  the  creation  of  which 
had  long  been  contemplated,  was  then  conferred  on  Sir 
John  Perrotlj  who  drove  Fitzmaurice  into  the  mountains, 
reduced  castles  everywhere,  and  destroyed  a  Scottish  con- 
tingent which  had  come  from  Ulster  to  help  the  rebels. 
I'itzmaurice  came  in  and  kaalt  in  the  mnd  at  the  president's 
feet,  confessing  his  sins  ;  but  he  remained  the  real  victor. 
The  colonizing  scheme'  was  dropped,  and  the  first  pre- 
sidency of  Munster  left  the  Desmonds  and  their  allies  in 
possession.  Similar  plans  were  tried  unsucceafally  in 
Ulster,  first  by  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  afterwards  by 
Waltei^  earl  of  Essex,  a  knight-errant  rather  than  a  states, 
man,  who  was  unfortunately  guilty  of  many  bloody  deeda 
He  treacherously  captured  Sir  Brian  O'Neill  and  mas- 
sacred his  followeiB.  The  Scots  in  Bathlin  were  slaughtered 
wholesalei  Essex  struggled  on  for  more  than  three  yean, 
seeing  his  friends  gtadnaUy  drop  away,  and  dying  roioed 
and  nnsnecessfuL  Towards  the  end  of  1675  Sidney  was 
again  persuaded  to  become  viceroy.  The  Irish  recognized 
his  great  qualities; and  he  wenteverywhere  without  interrup- 
tion. Henceforth  presidencies  became  permanent  instita- 
tions.  Drury  in  Munster  hanged  four  hundred  penoos  in 
one  year,  MaJby  in  reducing  the  Oonnaught  Burkes  spared 
neither  ypung  nor  old,  and  burned  all  com  and  houses. 
The  Desmonds  determined  on  a  great  efforts  A  holy  war 
was  declared.  Fitzmaurice  landed  in  Kerry  with  a  few 
followers,  and  accompanied  by  the  famous  Nicholas 
Sanders,  who  was  armed  with  a  legate's  conubisaion  and 
a  banner  blessed  by  the  pope.  Fitzmaurice  fell  soon  after 
in  an  enconnter  with  Malby,  but  Sanden  and  Desmond's 
brothers  still  kept  the  field.  When  it  was  too  late  to  act 
with  efiect,  Desmond  himself  a  vain  man,  neither  frankly 
loyal  nor  a  bold  rebel,  took  the  field.  Be  anrpriaed 
Youghal,  then  an  English  town,  by  night,  sacked  it,  and 
murdered  the  psoplei  Boosed  at  last,  Elizabeth  sent  over 
Ormonde  as  general  of  Mnnster,  and  after  long  delay  gave 
him  the  means  of  conducting  a  campaign,  "  I  will  merely," 
wrote  Bnrghloy,  "  say  Butler  Aboo  against  all  (hat  ciy  in 
a  new  language  Papa  Aboo."  It  was  in  fact  as  mnch  a 
war  of  Butlere  against  Geraldines  as  of  loyal  subjects 
against  rebels,  and  Ormonde  did  his  work  only  too  weD. 
Lord  Baltinglass  raised  a  hopeless  subsidiary  revolt  io 
Wicklow  (1680),  which  was  signalized  by  s  cmshing  defeat 
of  Lord-Deputy  Grey  (Arthegol)  in  Glenmalnra  A  foree  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards  landing  at  Smerwick  in  Kerry,  Grey 
hurried  thither,  and  the  foreigners,  who  had  no  commission, 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Neither  Grey  nor  the  Spanish  ambassador  aeem  to  havv 
seen  anything  extraordinary  in  thns  disposiBg  of  inoon^ 
venient  prisoners.  Spenser  and  Baleigh  were  present. 
Sanden  perished  obscurely  in  1681,  andm  16SS  Desmoni} 
himself  was  hunted  down  and  killed  in  the  Kerry  monntaina. 
More  than  600,000  Irish  anres  were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
The  horron  of  this  war  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  Tli< 
Four  Masten  say  that  the  lowing  of  a  cow  or  the  voice  of 
a  ploughman  could  scarcely  be  heard  from  Csahel  to  tha 
furthest  point  of  Kerry ;  Ormonde,  who,  with  lO  Ui 
severity,  was  honourably  distingoidied  by  gooa  iiaiti^ 
claimed  to  have  killed  6000  men  in  •  few  moatbiL 
Spenser,  an  eye-witness,  says  famine  slew  far  more  than 
tiieiword.     niesiirvivowwennnabUt«w»lk,batentwl»d 
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oat  of  the  wooas  and  ^eni.  "  They  looked  like  anatomies 
ofdnth;  they  did  eit  the  dead  carrion  and  one  another 
tnos  after,  insomuch  as  tlie  very  carcasses  they  spared  not 
to  acnpe  oat  of  their  grives  j  ....  to  a  plot  of  waters 
crenel  or  shamrocks  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast" 

la  ISSi  Sir  John  Perrott,  tlie  ablest  man  arailahle  after 
Sidnej't  retirement,  became  lord.depaty.  Sir  John  Norria, 
famed  in  the  Netherland  wars,  was  president  of  Hnnstar, 
did  u>  impressed  the  Irish  that  they  areired  him  to  be  in 
Uagaa  with  the  derlL  Perrott  held  a  parliament  in  1SS5 
in  which  tlielinmber  uf  members  was  considerably  increased. 
He  made  a  streaaoos  effort  to  found  a  nnirersity  in  Dnblin, 
and  proposed  to  endow  it  with  the  rerennte  of  St  Patrick's, 
reasonably  arguing  that  one  cathedral  was  enongfa  for  any 
eity.  Here  he  was  opposed  by  Loftns,  archbishop  of 
Dnblin  and  chanceUor,  who  had  expressed  hi>  anxiety  for 
a  college,  bat  had  no  idea  of  endowing  it  at  his  own 
eiprnte.  The  colonization  of  the  Monster  forfeitures  was 
nodertalcen  at  this  time.  It  failed  chiefly  from  the  grants 
to  indiridnala  who  neglected  to  plant  English  farmers,  and 
were,  often  absentees  ^emselves.  Raleigh  obtained  43,000 
acres.  The  quit  rents  reserved  to  the  crown  were  less  than 
one  penny  per  acre.  Racked  with  the  stone,  hated  by  the 
official  clique,  thwarted  on  all  sides,  poor  Perrott  was 
goaded  into  using  words  capable  of  a  treasonable  interpre- 
tation. Archbishop  Loftus  pursued  him  to  the  end.  He 
died  in  the  Tower  under  sentence  for  treason,  and  we  may 
charitably  hope  that  Elizabeth  would  have  pardoned  him. 
In  his  will,  written  after  sentence,  he  emphatically  repu- 
diates any  treasonable  intention — "  I  deny  my  Lord  Gud 
if  ever  I  proposed  the  same." 

In  1581  Hugh  O'Neill,  if  O'NeQI  h»  was,  became  chief 
of  part  of  Tyrone ;  in  1 587  he  obtained  the  coveted  earldom, 
sad  in  1593  was  the  admitted  head  of  the  whole  trtbei  A 
qoarrel  with  the  Government  was  inevitable^  and,  flngh 
Roe  O'Donnell  having  joined  him,  Ulster  was  united 
Bgainit  the  crown.  In  1598  James  Fitzthomas  '''it^rald 
assumed  the  title  of  Desmond,  to  which  he  had  some  clidffls 
by  blood,  and  which  be  pretended  to  hold  as  Tyrone's  gift. 
Tyrone  had  received  a  crown  of  peacock's  feathers  from 
the  pope,  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  king  of  Ireland. 
The  title  of  Sur/aa  or  straw-rope  earl  has  been  generally 
given  to  the  Desmond  pretender.  Both  ends  of  the  island 
were  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  the  Four  Masters  say  that  in 
lerenteen  days  there  was  not  one  son  of  a  Saxon  left  alive 
in  the  Desmond  territories,  Edmund  Spenser  loet  his  all, 
escaping  only  to  die  of  misery  in  a  London  garret  Tyrone 
more  than  held  his  own  in  the  north,  completely  defeated 
Sir  H.  Eagenil  in  the  battle  nf  the  Yellow  Ford  (1598), 
invaded  Munster,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  Lord  Barry- 
more,  who  had  remained  true  to  his  allegiance^  Tyrone's 
ally,  Hugh  Boe  O'Donnell,  overthrew  the  president  of 
Connanght  "  The  Irish  of  Connanght,"  say  the  Four 
Masters,  "  were  not  pleased  at  Clifford's  death ;  ....  he 
had  never  told  them  a  falsehood."  Essex  came  over  in 
1599  with  a  great  army,  but  did  nothing  of  moment,  was 
outgenerallsd  and  outwitted  by  Tyrone,  and  threw  np  his 
command  to  enter  on  the  mad  and  crimiaal  career  which 
led  to  tlie  scaffold.  In  1600  Sir  George  Carew  became 
president  of  Munster,  and,  as  always  happened  when  the 
crown  was  well  served,  the  rebellion  was  quickly  put  down. 
Uountjoy,  who  succeeded  Essex,  joined  Carew,  and  a 
Spanish  force  which  landed  at  Einsale  surrendered,  l^e 
destruction  of  their  crops  starved  the  people  into  submis- 
sion, and  the  contest,  was  only  less  terrible  than  the  firtt 
Desmond  war  because  it  was  much  shorter.  In  Ulster 
Uountjoy  was  assisted  by  Sir  Henry  Docwra,  who  founded 
the  second  settlement  at  Derry,  the  first  nnder  Randolph 
having  beeo  abandoned.  Hngh  O'Donnell  sought  help  in 
B;^  wber«  he  died.  , Tyrone  submitted  at  last,  crarag 


pardon  on  his  knees,  renonnetng  hu  Celtic  chiefry,  and 
abjuring  all  foreign  powers,  but  still  retaining  his  earldom, 
and  power  almoet  too  great  for  a  subject  Scarcely  was 
the  ink  dry  when  he  was  told  of  the  great  queen's  death. 
He  burst  into  tears,  not  of  grief,  but  of  vexation  at  not 
having  held  out  for  still  better  terms. 

In  reviewing  the  Irish  government  of  Elisabeth  we  shall 
find  much  to  blame,  a  want  of  truth  in  her  dealings  and 
of  steadiness  in  her  policy.  Violent  efforts  of  coercion 
were  succeeded  by  fits  of  clemency,  of  parsimony,  or  of 
apathy.  Yet  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  she  was  surrounded 
by  enemies,  that  her  best  energies  were  expended  in  the 
death  struggle  with  Spain,  and  tliat  she  was  rarely  able  to 
give  nndivided  attention  to  the  Irish  problem.  After  all 
she  conquered  Ireland,  which  her  predecessors  had  failed 
to  do,  though  many  of  them  were  as  crooked  in  action  and 
less  upright  in  intention.  Considering  the  times,  Elizabeth 
cannot  be  called  a  persecutor.  "  Do  not,"  she  said  to  the 
elder  Essex,  "  seek  too  hastily  to  bring  people  that  have 
been  trained  in  another  religion  from  that  in  which  they 
have  been  brought  np."  Such  things  as  the  torture  of 
Archbishop  O'Hnrley  cannot  and  need  not  be  defended,  hat 
the  statesmen  of  that  day  regarded  the  royal  supremacy 
as  a  pcditioal  doctrine,  and  its  active  opponents  as  traitors. 
And  Catholics  should  not  be  too  ready  to  remember  the 
tyranny  which  their  forefathers  felt,  and  to  forget  the  plots 
against  Elizabeth's  life,  the  night  of  St  Bartholomew,  and 
the  Spanish  Inqnisitioa  Elizabeth  saw  thst  the.  Irish 
could  only  b^  reached  through  their  own  language.  But 
for  that  harvest  the  labourers  were  necessarily  few.  The 
fate  of  Bishop  Daly  of  Kildare,  who  preached  in  Irish,  and 
who  thrice  had  his  house  burned  over  his  head,  was  not 
likelyto  enconrsge  missionaries.  Neither  the  best  nor  the 
worst  of  the  episcopal  body,  Adam  Lof  tn^  i^nst  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  man.  To  preach  whelt  he  thonght  true 
when  he  could  do  it  safely,  to  testify  against  toleration, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  make  a  fortune,  was  too  often  the 
sum  and  substance  of  an  Anglican  prelate's  work  in  Ireland. 
In  all  wild  parts  divine  service  was  neglected,  and  wander< 
ing  friars  or  snbtle  Jesoits,  supported  by  every  patriotic 
or  religions  feeling  of  the  people,  kept  Ireland  faithful  to 
Romei  Against  her  many  shortcomings  we  must  set  the 
queen's  foundation  of  that  university  which  has  been  the 
one  successful  English  institution  in  Ireland,  and  which 
has  continually  bnme  the  fairest  fruit 

Great  things  were  expected  of  James  L     He  was  Marygj 
Stuart's  son,  and  there  was  a  carious  antiquarian  notions 
afloat  that,  because  the  Irish  were  the  original  "  Scoti,"  aj^ 
Scottish  king  would  sympathize  with  Ireland.     Corporate?' 
towns  set  np  the  moss,  and  Mountjoy,  who  could  argue  as 
well  as  fight,  had  to  teach  them  a  sharp  leoon.     Finding 
Ireland  conquered  and  in  no  condition  to  rise  again,  James 
established  circuits  and  a  complete  system  of  shires.     Sir 
John  Davies  was  sent  over  as  solicitor-general    The  famous 
book  in  which  he  glorifies  his  own  and  the  king's  expluita 
gives  far  too  much  credit  to  the  latter,  and  far  too  little  to 
his  great  predecessor.     When  she  was  still  alive  to  confer 
favours,  Davies  in  very  creditable  verse  had  lavished  praises 
upon  Elizabeth  which  must  have  seemed  exaggerated  even 
to  her. 

Two  legal  decisions  swept  away  the  customs  of  tanistiy 
and  of  Irish  gavelkind,  and  the  English  land  system  waa 
violently  substituted.  Tyrone  was  harassed  by  sV.erlfb  and 
other  oUicers,  and  the  Qovernment,  learning  that  he  waa 
engaged  in  an  insurrectionary  design,  prepared  to  seize  him. 
The  information  was  probably  false,  but  Tyrone  was' grow- 
ing old  and  nervous,  and  perhaps  despaired  of  making 
good  his  defence.  By  leaving  Ireland  he  played  into  his 
enemies'  hands.  Rory  O'Donnell,  created  earl  of  Tyrconnal, 
aecompanied  him.   CuconnanghtMaguire  had  already  goaeu 
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The  "  flight  of  the  earls,"  aa  it  ie  called,  eompteted  the  min 
ot  the  Celtic  cause.  Beasons  or  pretexts  for  declar  Jig  for- 
feitarei  against  O'Caban  and  O'Reilly  were  easily  Tonnd. 
O'Dogherty,  chief  of  Innishowen,  and  foreman  o^the  grand 
]ary  whicjt  found  ii  bill  for  treason  against  the  earls,  received 
a  blow  from  Paulet  the  governor  of  Derry.  ^  0'I)ogherty 
rose.  Deity  was  sacked  bod  l4ulet  murdered. '  (^iSogherty 
haring  been  killed  and  O'Hanlon -and  others  being  impli- 
cated, the  whole  of  northern  Ulster  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  QOTemment.  Tyrone,  Donegal, .  Armagh,  Cayan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Deny  were  parcelled  ont  among  English 
and  Scotch  colonists,  portions  being  reserved  to  Ae  nadres. 
The  site  of  Deny  was  granted  to  the  citixens  of  London^ 
who  fortified  and  armed  it,  and  Londonderry  became  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  colonists  in  two  great  wars.  If  we 
look  at  its  morality  we  shall'  find  little  to  praise,  but  in  a 
political  point  of  view  the  plantation  of  Ulster  was  success- 
loL  The  northern  province,  which  so  sevelrely  taxed  the 
vnergies  of  Elizabeth,  has  since  been  Che  most  prosperous 
and  loyal,  part  of  Ireland.  But  the  conquered  people 
remained  side  by  side  with  tCe  settlers';  and  Sir  George 
Carew,  who  reported  on  the  plantation  in  1611,  clearly 
foresaw  that  they  would  rebel  again  "  under  the  .veil  of 
religion  and  liberty,  than  which  nothin(f  is  esteemed  vf 
precious  in  the  liearts  of  mep."  Those  natives  who  retained 
land  wer;  often  oppressed  by  their  stronger  neighbours, 
and  sometimes  actually  swindled  ont  of  their  property.  It 
b  probable  that  in  the  neglect  of  the  grantees  to  give  proper 
leases  to  their  tenants  arose  the  Ulster  tenattt-r^t  custom 
which  has  attracted  so  much  notice  of  late  yean. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  here  the  parliamentary 
histoiy  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland,  whidi  corresponcb 
pretty  closely  to  that  of  the  mother  country.  First  there 
•re  informal  meetings  o^  eminent  persons ;  then,  4n  1296, 
there  is  a  parliament  of  which  some  acta  remain,  and  to 
which  only  knights  of  the  shire  were  summoned  to  represent 
the  Commons.  Burgesses  were  added  as  early  as  1310. 
nie  famous  pkrliament  .of  Kilkenny  in  1367  was  largely 
attended,  but  the  details  of  its  coppoeition  are  not  known. 
T|iat  there  was  substantial  identity  in  the  character  of 
ori^nal  and  copy  may  be  ipferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
well-known  tract  called  Modvi  Tenendi  Pariiammtum  was 
exemplified  nnder  the  Qreait  Seal  of  Ireland  in  6  Hen.  V. 
The  most  ancient  Irish  parliament  remaining  on  record  was 
held  in  1374,  twenty  members  in  all  being  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Louth,  Kildare,  and  Carlow,  tib  libertiea  and  crosses  of 
Meath,  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  towns  of  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk.  The  liberties  were  those  districts  in  which 
the  great  vassals  of  the  cr6wn  exercised  palatinate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  tiie  crosses  were  the  chnrdi  lands,  where  done  the 
royal  writ  nsnally  ran.  Writs  fer  another  parliament  in 
the  same  year  were  addressed  in  addition  to  the  connties 
of  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick ;  the  liberties  and  crosses 
of  Ulster,  Wexford,  Tipperary,  and  Kerry ;  the  cities  of 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick ;  and  the  towns  of  Tonghal, 
Kinsale,  Ross,  Wexford,  and.  Kilkenny. .  The  counties  of 
dare  and  Longford,  an^  the  towns  of  Oalway  and  Atheniy, 
were  afterwards  added,  and  the  bnmber  of  popular  repre- 
•tnlatives  does  not  appear  to  have  much  exceeded  sixty 
during  the  late»  Middle  Agea,  In  the  Hoiiseof  Lords  the 
temporal  peers  wwe  largely  outnumbered  by  the  bishops 
and  mitred  abbots.  '  In  Uie  parliament  which  conferred  the 
(oyal  title  on  Henry  VIIL  it  was  finally  decided  that  t&e 
procton  of  the  clergy  had  no  voice  or  votes.  Elizabeth's 
first  parliament,  held  in  -1659,  was  attended  by  76  membeis 
of  theXower  House,  which  increased  to  132  in '1686.  In 
lfil3  James  X  by  a  wholesale  creation  of  new  boroughs, 
nmrally  of  the  hst  insignificance,  increased  the  House  of 
Commona  to  233,  and  thus  secured  aa  Andean  majority.. 


to  cany  ont  his  poliey.^  He' told  those  who  remonstrated 
to  mii^  their  own  businesa  , "  What  is  it  to  you  if  I  had 
created  40  noblemen  and  400  boroughs  t  The  more  the 
merrier,  the  fewer  the  better  cheer."  In  1639  the  House 
of  Commons  had  274  members,  a  number  which  was  further 
increased  to  300  at  the  Revolution,  and  so  it  remained  antO 
the  Union. 

Steeped  in  absolutist  ideas,  James  was  not  likely  to 
t6lerate  religious  dissent.  He  thought  he  could  "mak 
what  liked  him  law  and  gospel"  A  proclamation  for 
'banishing  Romish  priests  issued  in  1606,  and  was  followed 
by  an  active  and  general  persecution,  which  was  so  far  from 
'succeeding  that -they  continued 'to  flock  in  from  abroad, 
Lord-Deputy  Chichester  admitting  that  every  house'  and 
hamlet  was  to  them  a  sanctuary.  The  most  severe  English 
statutes  against  the  Citholic  laity  had  never  been  re-enacted 
in.  Ireland,  and,  in  the  absence  of  law,  illegal  means  were' 
taken  to  enforce  uniformity.  Privy  seals  addressed  to  mea 
of  wealth  and  position  commanded  their  attendance  at 
church  before  the  deputy  or  the  provincial  president,  oa 
pain  of  unlimited  fine  and  imprieonment  by  the  Irish 
Star  Chamber.  The  Catholic  gentry,  and  lawyers,  beadecl 
by  Sir  Patrick  Barnewall,  succeeded  in  provitig  the  flagrant 
illegality  of  these  mandates,  and  the  Government  had  to 
yield.  On  the  whel»  Protestantism  made  little  progress, 
though  the  number  of  Protestant  settlers  increased.  Aa 
late  aa  1622,  when  Lord  Falkland  was  installed  as  deputy, 
the  Ulustrions  U8sher,-then  bishop  of  Meath,  preached  from 
the  text  "  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,"  and  descanted 
on  the  over -indulgence  shown  to  recusants.  Primate 
Hampton,  in  a  letter  which  i»  a  model  of  Christiaa 
eloquence,  mildly  rebuked  his  eminent  suffragan. 

The  necessities  of  Charles  I.  induced  his  ininistera  toi-* 
propose  ^hat  a  great  part  of  Connmight  should  be  declared  >^ 
forfeited  owing  to  mere  technical  flaws  in  title,  and  planted  J^ 
like  Ulster.     Such  was  the  general  outcry  that  the  schesie!^ 
had  to  be  given  up ;  and,  on  receiving  a  large  grant  from 
the  Irish  parliament^  the  king  pibmised  certain  graces,  of 
which  the  chief  were  security  for  titles, "n  free  trade,  and 
the   substitution  of  an  oath   of   allegiance  for  that   of 
supremacy.     Having  got  thef.  money,  Charles  as  usual  broke 
his. word;  and  in  1635   Lord-Deputy  Strafford   began    a 
general  system  of  extortion.  '  The  Connaught  and  Munster 
landowners  were  shamelessly  foroed  to  pay  large  fines  for 
the  confirmation  of  even  recent  titles.     The  Irish  woollea 
manufacture  was  discouraged  aa  hurtful  to  England ;  .and, 
if  linen  was  encouraged,  it  was  only  because  no  linen  waa 
made  in  the  greater  kingdom.     The  money  obtained  .bjr 
oppressing  the  Irish  nation  was  employed  to  create  an  army 
for  the  oppression  of  the  Scotch  and' English  nations.     The 
Roman   Catholics    vrere   neither    awed    nor  conciliated. 
Twelve  bishops,  headed  by  Primate  Ussher,  solejusly  pro- 
tected that  "  to  tolerate  popery  is  a  grievous  sin."     The 
Ulster   Presbyteriana    were  rigorously   treated.     Of    the 
prelates  employed  by  Strafford  in  this  insane  persecutioa 
the  ablest  was  Biamhall  of  Deny,  who  not  only  oppressed 
the  ministers  but  insulted  them  by  coarse  language.     The 
"  \t\uSk.  oath,"  which  bound  those  who  took  it  never   to 
oppose 'Charles  in  anything,  was  enforeed  on  all  ministers, 
and  those  who  refused  it  were  driven  from  their  manses 
and-  often  stripped  of  their  goods. 

Strafford  waa  recalled  to  expiate  his  career  on  theeeaffold  ; 
the  army  was  disbanded;  and  the  helm  of  the  statd 
remSined  in  the  hands  of  a  kndjobber  and  of  a  superan- 
nuated soldier.  Disbanded.troops  are  the  ready  weapons 
of  conspiracy,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  lost  The 
Catholic  insurgents  of  1641  just  failed  to  seize  Dublin, 
but  quickly  became  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  coontiy. 
That  there  waa  no  definite  design  of  massacring  the  Pio- 
testanta  is  likely,  but  it  was  intended  to  turn  tfaeia   out. 
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Onot  nuinbon  w«re  killed,  often  ia  eold  Uood  and  with 
circonutaneei  of  great  barbarity.  The  English  ander  Coote 
and  others  retaliated.  In  1642  a  Scottish  arm/  nnder 
Monro  landed  in  Ulster,  and  formed  a  tallying  point  for 
the  eolonisti.  Londonderry,  KnnisHllen,Coleraine,Oarrick- 
tergoM,  and  some  other  phwes  defied  Sir  Phelim  Olfeill't 
tumnltoary  hoik  Trained  in  foreign  wan,  Owen  Boe 
O^eill  i^adoally  formed  a  powarfid  army  among  the 
UUtar  Irish,  and  it  ia  impoaaible  to  OTerestimate  his  skill 
and  patianeaL  But  like  othM  (yNMUa,  he  did  little  oat  of 
Ulster,  and  his  great  Tietoiy  over  Ifonro  (1645)  had  no  last- 
ing resolbk  The  old  EngUsh  of  the  Fide  were  forced  into 
rebellion,  hot  could  never  get  on  with  the  native  Irish, 
who  hated  them  only  less  than  the  new  colonists.  Ormonde 
throDghont  maintained  the  position  of  a  loyal  suhjeet,  and, 
as  the  kinjfa  representative,  played  a  great  but  hopcleea 
part.  The  Celts  cared  nothing  for  the  king  except  as  a 
weapon  against  the  Protestants;  the  old  Anglo-Irish 
Catholics  cared  much,  but  the  nearer  Charies  approached 
tiiem  the  more  completely  he  alienated  the  Protestants. 
Id  1645  Rinnecini  reached  Ireland  as  papal  legate.  He 
eoold  never  cooperate  with  the  Catholio  eonf^eraey  at 
Kilkenny,  which  was  under  old  English  influence,  and  by 
throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Celts  only  widened  the  gulf 
between  the  two  sections.  The  Royalist  oonfedsrateswire 
not  willing  to  decide  the  qnaetion  of  invastitores  in  favour 
of  the  pope,  still  less  to  restore  the  abbey  lands  of  which 
they  were  the  chief  holders^  Whatever  may  be.  thought 
o(  Mr  Carlyle's  judgments  on  Ireland  generally,  he  Lm 
thoroughly  mastered  the  state  of  parties  daring  the  turmoil 
which  followed  1641 :— "There  are,"  he  says,  "CathoUcs 
of  the  Pale,  demanding  freedom  of  religion,  under  my 
lord  this  and  my  lord  that.  There  are  Old-Irish  Catholiea, 
nnder  pope's  nuncios,  under  Abba  OTeague  of  the  exeum- 
mnnieations,  and  Owen  Boe  OVmU,  demanding  not  reli- 
gioiu  freedom  only,  but  what  we  now  call '  repeal  of  the 
anion,'  and  nnaMe  to  ame  with  Catholics  of  the  EngUah 
Paleu  nien  there  are  Ormonde  Boyalists,  of  the  Epiaeo- 
piJiaD  and  mixed  creeds,  strong  for  king  without  covenant; 
Ulster  and  other  Presbyterians  strong  for  king  and  cove- 
nant; lastly,  Michael  Jones  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  who  want  neither  king  nor  covenant" 

bi  aU  their  negotiations  with  Ormonde  and  Glamorgan, 
Henrietta  Maria  and  Digby,  the  pope  and  Binnocini  stood 
out  for  an  arrangement  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
royal  supremacy  and  established  Romanism  in  Ireland, 
leaving  to  the  Anglicans  bare  toleration,  and  to  the  Pres- 
byterians not  even  that  Charles  behaved  after  his  kind, 
ahowiaft  not  only  his  falseness,  but  alio  his  total  want  of 
real  digaity.  Ormonde  was  forced  to  surrender  Dublin  to 
the  Pa^iamentarians  (1646),  and  the  inextricable  knot 
awaited  Cromwell's  sword.  The  total  inability  of  the  Irish 
OrrthoUes  to  form  anything  like  a  working  government 
daring  their  nine  yean  of  pover  proves  that  her  history, 
and  die  discordant  ingredients  of  her  p<q>n]ati<»,  must 
ever  prevent  Ireland  &Dm  achieving  a  separate  political 
exutencek 

CromweD'a  campaign  (1649-00)  showed  how  eatQy  a 
apod  general  with  an  effident  army  might  conquer  Ireland. 
Beaiatence  in  the  field  was  soon  at  an  end ;  Uie  starving- 
ont  policy  ti  Oarew  and  Mountjoy  was  employed  against 
tlie  guerillas,  and  the  soldien  were  furnished  with  scythes 
to  cut  down  the  green  com.  Bibles  were  also  regularly 
served  oat  to  them.  Oliver's  severe  conduct  at  Drogheda 
and  elsewhere  is  not  morally  defensible,  but  much  may  be 
■rgod  in  his  &voar.  Strist  discipline  was  muntained — he 
bsAged  soldien  for  stealing  ehukens;  faith  was  always 
kept;  and  abort,  sharp  action  was  more  merciful  in  the  long 
nn  than  a  milder  but  less  effective  policy.  The  dioracter 
nd  dtrigat  of  tluB .great  man  offer  AouMtdUBcaltftvUta. 


For  a  time  Lord  Clarendon  had  it  all  his  own  way ;  in  due 
course  came  a  reaction  so  violent  that  the  Protector  has 
been  almost  deified  in  some  quarters.  Ireton  was  in  many 
respects  a  copy  of  his  father-in-law.  Cromwell's  civil  pof  icy, 
to  use  Maeanky's  words,  was  "  able,  straightforwanl,  and 
cruel."  Ha  thinned  the  disaffected  population  by  alloifing 
foreign  enlistment,  and  40,000  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
got  rid  of.  Alreat^  Irish  Catholics  of  good  family  had 
learned  to  offer  their  swords  to  foreign  princes.  In  S^iain, 
France^  and  the  emiare  they  often  rose  to  the  distinction 
which  they  were  denied  at  homei  About  9000  periions 
wera  sent  tothe  West  Indies, practically  into  slavery.  ■  TJius, 
and  by  the  long  war,  the  population  was  reduced  to  some 
860,000,  of  whom  150,000  were  English  and  Scots ;  the 
marvel  is  that  so  many  wen  left  nien  came  the  trans- 
plantation berond  the  Shannon.  The  Irish  Catholic  gentry 
were  removed  bodily  with  their  servants  and  such  tenants 
as  consented  to  follow  them,  and  with  what  remained  of 
their  cattle.  They  snffersd  dreadful  hardships.  To  exclude 
foreign  influences,  a  belt  of  one  mile  was  reserved  to  soldiers 
on  the  coast  from  Sligo  to  the  Shannon,  but  the  idea  waa 
not  faUy  carried  out  The  denlict  property  in  the  othor 
provinoea  waa  divided  between  adventursn  who  had 
advanced  money  and  soldien  who  had  fought  in  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  latter  soU  their  daims  to  oflicen  or  specn- 
latOTS,  who  were  thns  enabled  to  form  estates.  The 
minority  of  Irish  labounn  stayed  to  work  under  the  settlers, 
and  the  country  became  peaceful  and  prosperous.  Some 
fighting  Catholics  haunted  woods  and  hills  under  the  name 
M  Tories,  afterwards  given  in  derision  to  a  great  party, 
and  were  hunted  down  with  as  little  compunction  as  the 
wolvee  to  which  they  were  compared  Measures  of  great 
severity  were  taken  against  Catholic  priests;  but  it  is  said 
that  Cromwell  had  great  numben  in  his  pay,  and  that  they 
kept  him  well  informed.  AU  classes  of  Protestants  were 
tolerated,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  preached  unmolested.  Com- 
mercial equality  being  given  to  Ireland,  the  woollen  trade 
at  once  revived,  and  a  shipping  interest  sprang  up.  Were 
it  worth  while  to  prove  Cromwell  a  greater  statesman  than 
Strafford,  his  religions  and  commercial  policy  in  Ireland 
would  snpply  ample  evidence.  A  legislative  union  was 
also  effbcted,  and  Irish  memben  attended  at  Westminster. 
The  following  brief  record  of  a  debate  is  worth  quoting : — 
"  Mr  Bamfield  and  Mr  Robinion — all  that  serve  for  Ireland 
should  be  on  this  committeei  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Mi 
Hyland — against  any  such  distinction  of  memben ;  it  ia 

an  ill  precedent  and  looks  not  like  an  union ; name 

as  many  as  yon  will,  but  let  them  not  be  exclusively  added. 
Mr  Ashe — as  they  sit  in  Parliament,  they  are  not  Irishmen, 
but  mere  EnglisLmen.  Besolved — that  all  who  serve  for 
Ireland  be  of  the  committee."  For  further  particulan 
Mr  Prendergast's  Cromwdlian  SMlement  and  Tory  War 
of  UltUr  should  be  consulted. 

Charies  IL  was  bound  in  honour  to  do  something  fori-> 
such  Irish  Catholics  aa  were  innocent  of  the  massacres  ofs 
1641,  and  the  claims  were  not  scrutinized  too  severely.     ItL 
was  found  impoasible  to  displace  the  Cromwellians,  but:^ 
they  were  shorn  of  about  one-third  of  their  lands.     When 
the  Caroline  settlement  waa  complete  it  was  found  that  the 
great  nbellion  had  resulted  in  reducing  the  Catholio  share 
of  the  fertile  ports  of  Ireland  from  two-thirds  to  one-third. 
Ormonde,  whose  wife  had  been  allowed  by  Cromwell's 
clemency  to  make  him  some  lemittanoea  from  the  wreck 
of  his  estate,  was  largely  and  deaervedly  nwarded.     A 
revenue  of  X30,000  was  settled  on  the  king,  in  considera- 
tion of  which   Ireland  was  in  1663  excluded   from  the 
beni.£t  of  the  Kavigation  Act,  and  her  nascent  shipping 
interest  ruined.     In  1666  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle 
and  Jtones  into  England  was  forbidden,  the  value  of  the 
former  at  once  falling  fiv»foU^  of  ths  bttw  tWN^jr-foId 
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Among  uihcr  argjuieuU  lu  (aroar  of  this  atrocioas  law 
was  that  used  by  Ajihley,  who  aaid  that  if  the  bill  did  not 
piM  the  duke  of  Ormonde  wuuld  hare  a  greater  estate 
tlun  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  "  Achitophel"  must  have 
laughed  in  his  sleeve.  Buckingliam  said  erery  opponent 
of  the  bill  must  Iiare  "  an  Irish  estate  or  an  Irish  nnder- 
Btanding,"  which  nearly  cost  him  a  dael  with  Ossory,  and 
much  damaged  hi^i  reputation  for  courage.  That  such  a 
man  as  Buckingham  should  have  so  taunted  such  a  man 
as  Ormonde  u  characteristic  of  the  most  shameless  reign 
in  our  hictory.  Dead  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  were  also 
excluded,  yet  peace  brought  a  certain  prosperity.  The 
woollen  manufacture  grew  and  flourished,  and  Macaulny 
b  probably  warranted  in  saying  that  under  Charles  iL 
Ireland  was  a  pleasanter  pUce  of  residence  than  it  has 
been  before  or  since.  But  it  was  pleasant  only  for  those 
who  conformed  to  the  state  religion.  Catholicism  was 
tolerated,  or  rather  connived  at;  but  its  professors  were 
subject  to  frequent  alarms,  and  to  great  severities  daring 
the  reign  of  Titus  Oates.  Bramhall  became  primate,  and 
his  hand  was  heavy  against  the  Ulster  Presbyterians.  It 
is  humiliating  to  record  that  Jeremy  Taylor  began  a  perse- 
cution which  stopped  the  influx  of  Scots  into  Ireland. 
Deprived  of  the  means  of  teaching,  the  Independents  and 
other  secCxries  soon  disappeared.  In  a  military  colony 
women  were  scarce,  and  the  "Ironsides"  had  married  natives. 
To  use  their  own  language,  they  saw  the  daughters  of 
Moab  that  they  were  fair.  Women  are  more  religions 
than  men,  travelling  missionaries  more  zealous  than 
endowed  clerks;  and  Catholicism  held  its  own.  The 
Quakers  became  numerous  daring  this  reign,  and  their 
peaceful  industry  wa^s  most  useful.  They  venente  as 
their  founder  Thomas  Edmundson,  a  Westmoreland  man 
who  had  borne  arms  for  the  Parliament,  and  who  settled 
in  Antrim  in  1653. 

The  dnke  of  Ormonde  was  lord-lieutenant  at  th«  death 
o,-of  Charles  EL  At  seventy-five  his  brain  was  as  dear  as 
°ferer,  and  James  saw  that  he  was  no  fit  tool  for  his  purpose. 
S"  See,  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  chief,  lifting  his  gloss  at  a 
^military  dinner  party,  "  they  say  at  court  I  am  old  aud 
doting.    Bat  my  hand  is  steady,  nor  doth  my  heart 

fail To  the  king's  health."    Calculating  on  his 

loyal  subservience,  James  appointed  his  brothet^in-Iaw, 
Lord  Clarendon,  to  succeed  Ormonde.  Monmonth's  enter- 
prise made  no  stir,  but  gave  an  excuse  for  disarming  the 
Protestant  militia.  The  Tories  at  once  emerged  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  Clarendon  found  Ireland  in  a  ferment 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Protestants  to  feel  what  perse- 
cution means.  Richard  Talbot,  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  Drogheda,  governed  the  king's  Irish  policy,  while  the 
lord-lieutenant  was  kept  in  the  dark.  Finally  Talbot, 
created  earl  of  Tyrconnol,  himself  received  the  sword  of 
state.  Protestants  were  weeded  out  of  the  army,  Protestant 
oMcers  in  particular  being  superseded  by  idle  Catholics  of 
gentle  blood,  where  they  could  be  found,  and  in  any  case 
by  Catholics.  Bigotry  rather  than  religion  was  l^rconnd's 
ruling  passion,  and  he  filled  up  offices  with  Catholics  inde- 
pendently of  character.  Fitton,  a  man  convicted  of  foi^ry, 
became  chancellor,  and  but  three  Protestant  judges  were 
left  on  the  bench.  The  outlawries  growing  out  of  the 
affain.of  1641  were  reversed  as  qnickly  as  possible.  Pro- 
testant corporations  were  dissolved  by  "  qno  warrantos  " ; 
but  James  was  still  Englishman  enough  to  refuse  an  Irish 
parliament,  which  might  repeal  Foyning's  Act  and  the  Act 
of  Settlement  In  1 687  the  Church  of  England  disco'^red 
that  there  were  limits  to  passive  obedience,  and  at  the  aose 
of  the  following  year  James  was  s  fugitive  in  Francci  By 
this  time  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  had  doted  their 

ftUs,  and  the  final  struggle  had  begun.     In  March  1689 
ame«  reached  Ireland  with  some  French  troops,  and 


summoned  a  parliament  which  repealed  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment The  estates  of  absentees  were  vested  in  the  crown, 
and,  as  only  two  months  law  was  given,  this  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  confiscating  the  property  of  all  Protestant*. 
Between  2000  and  3000  Protestants  were  attainted  by 
name,  and  moreover  the  Act  was  not  published.  The 
appalling  list  may  be  read  in  the  Stale  of  the  Protettantt 
by  Archbishop  King,  one  of  many  divines  converted  by 
the  logic  of  events  to  believe  in  the  lawfulness  of  resistance. 
Interesting  details  may  be  gleaned  in  Thomas  Edmundson's 
Diary.  The  dispossessed  Protestants  escaped  by  sea  or 
flocked  into  Ulster,  where  a  gallant  stand  was  made.  The 
glories  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  will  live  as  long  as 
the  English  language.  The  Irish  cause  produced  one  great 
achievement — the  defence  of  Limerick,  and  one  great 
leader— Patrick  Sanfield.  The  Catholic  Cc'ts  aided  by 
France  were  entirely  beaten,-  the  Protestant  colonists  aided 
by  England  were  entirely  victorious  (battle  of  the  Boyne, 
1st  July  1690;  battle  of  Aughrim,  12th  July  1691). 
Even  the  siege  of  Limerick  showed  the  irreconcilable 
divisions  which  had  nullified  the  efforts  of  1641.  Hugh 
Boldearg  O'Donnell,  last  of  Irish  chiefs,  sold  his  services 
to  Willmm  for  X600  a  year.  But  it  was  their  king  that 
condemned  the  Irish  to  hopeltss  failure.  He  called  them 
cowards,  whereas  the  cowardice  was  really  his  own,  and 
he  deserted  them  in  their  utmost  need.  They  repaid  him 
with  the  opprobrious  nickname  of  ^  Sheemas-a-Cacagh,"  or 
Dirty  James. 

Insh  rhetoric  commonly  styles  Limerick  "  the  city  of  the 
violated  treaty."  ^  The  articles  of  capitulation  (3d  October 
1691)  may  be  read  in  Lelsnd  or  Plowden ;  from  the  first 
their  interpretation  was  disputed.  Hopes  of  religious 
liberty  were  held  out,  but  were  not  fulfilled.  Lords  Jus- 
tices Porter  and  Coningsby  promised  to  do  their  utmost  to 
obtain  a  parliamentary  ratification,  but  the  Irish  parliar 
mant  would  not  be  persuaded.  There  was  a  paragraph  in 
the  original  draft  which  would  have  protected  the  property 
of  the  great  minority  of  Catholics,  but  this  was  left  out  in 
the  artidea  actually  signed.  William  thought  the  omission 
accidental  but  this  is  hardly  possible.  At  all  events  he 
ratified  the  treaty  in  the  sense  most  favourable  to  the 
Catholics,  while  ^e  Irish  parliament  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  the  document  Perhaps  no  breach  of  faith  was  intended, 
bat  the  sorrowful  fact  remains  that  the  modem  settlement 
of  Ireland  has  the  appearance  of  resting  on  a  broken  pro- 
mise. More  than  1,000,000  Irish  acres  were  forfeited,  and, 
though  some  part  returned  to  Catholic  owners,  the  Catholic 
intereat  in  the  land  was  further  diminished.  William  IIL 
was  the  most  liberally  minded  man  in  his  dominions;  but 
the  necessities  of  his  position,  such  is  the  awful  penalty  of 
greatness,  forced  him  into  intolerance  against  Lis  will,  and  he 
promised  to  discourage  the  Irish  woollen  trade.  His  manner 
of  disposing  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  was  inexcusable.  Qrants 
to  Bentinck,  Buviguy,  and  Ginckell  may  be  defended,  but 
not  that  to  Elizabeth  Yillier%  countess  of  Orkney,  the  king's 
former  mistress.  The  lands  were  resnmed  by  the  Engluli 
parliament,  less  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  justice  than  from 
a  desire  to  humiliate  the  deliverer  of  England,  and  were 
resold  to  the  highest  bidder.  Nevertheless  it  became  the 
fashion  to  reward  nameless  English  services  at  the  expense 
of  Ireland.  Pensions  and  sinecures  which  would  not  bear 
the  light  in  England  were  charged  on  the  Irish  establish- 
ment, and  even  bishoprics  were  given  away  on  the  same 
priDciple.  The  tremendous  uproar  raised  by  Swift  about 
Wood's  halfpence  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  Wood 
shared  his  profits  with  the  duchess  of  EendaL  ' 

From  the  first  the  victorious  colonists  determined  to  maka 
another  1611  impossible,  and  the  English  Govemmentfailed 
to  moderate  their  severity  (principal  Penal  Act,  3  Anne; 
c;  3).    lo  1706  Swift  declared  that  the  PapiaU  wei«  pditi-. 
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cally  ai  iaconaidorabte  aa  tLe  woipen  and  dttld»u.  In 
despair  of  effecting  anything  at  home,  the  yonog  and  strong 
enlisted  in  ioreign  armies,  and  the  almost  incredible  num- 
ber of  460,000  are  said  to  have  emigrated  for  this  porposs 
between  1 69 1  and  1 745.  This  and  the  hatred  felt  to waitb 
James  IL  preTented  any  rising  in  1715  or  1745.  The  paiiie- 
stricken  ssrerity  of  minorities  is  proverbial,  bat  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  Irish  Protestants  had  been  tnmed  out 
of  hoDse  and  home  twice  within  fifty  yean.  The  restric- 
tions on  Irish  commerce  proToked  Locke's  friend  If  olynenx 
to  write  his  famoas  plea  for  legislative  independence  (1698). 
Mach  of  the  learning  contained  in  it  now  seems  obsolete, 
bat  the  qaestion  is  leas  an  antiqnarian  one  than  he  supposed. 
Later  erents  have  shown  that  the  mother  coontry  most 
hare  supreme  authority,  or  must  relax  the  tie  with  self- 
governing  eolonies  merely  into  a  close  alliance  In  the 
ease  of  Ireland  the  latter  plan  has  always  been  impoesiblek 
In  1703  the  Irish  parlisment  begged  hard  for  a  legislative 
anion,  but  as  that  wonld  have  involved  at  least  partial  free 
trade  the  English  monopolists  prevented  it  By  Poyning's 
lavr  England  had  a  vote  on  all  Irish  legislation,  and  was 
therefore  an  accomplice  in  the  penal  laws.  For  details  on 
this  disagreeable  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Denys 
Scnlly's  StattmeiU  of  tke  Penal  Lam.  No  Papist  mi^t 
teach  a  school  or  any  child  but  hit  own,  or  lend  children 
abroad, — the  bnrden  of  proof  lying  on  the  accused,  and  the 
decision  being  left  to  magistrates  without  a  jary.  Mixed 
marriages  were  forbidden  between  persons  of  property,  and 
the  children  might  be  forcibly  bronght  up  Protaatanti.  A 
Papist  eoald  not  be  a  guardian,  and  all  wards  in  chancery 
were  bronght  up  Protestants.  The  Protestant  eldest  son 
i>f  a  landed  proprietor  might  make  his  father  tenant  for  life 
and  secure  his  own  inheritance.  Among  Papist  children 
land  went  in  compulsory  gavelkind.  Papists  could  not 
take  longer  leases  than  tiiirty-one  years  at  two-thirds  of  a 
rack  rent ;  they  were  even  required  to  conform  within  six 
months  of  an  inheritance  accruing,  on  pain  of  being  ousted 
by  the  next  Protestant  heir.  Priests  from  abroad  were 
banished,  and  their  return  declared  treason.  All  priests 
were  required  to  register  and  to  lemun  in  their  own 
parishes,  and  informer*  were  to  be  rewarded  at  the  expense 
of  the  Popish  inhabitants.  No  Papist  was  allowed  arms, 
two  justices  being  empowered  to  search ;  and  if  he  had  a 
good  horse  any  Protestant  might  claim  it  on  tendering  £5, 
Theae  laws  Were  of  course  systematically  evaded.  The 
property  of  Boman  Catholics  was  often  preserved  through 
Protestant  trustees,  and  it  is  understood  that  faith  was 
generally  kepL  Yet  the  attrition  if  slow  was  sure,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century  the  proportion  of  land  belonging  to 
Bomaa  Catholics  was  probably  not  more  than  on»4enth  of 
the  whole.  We  can  see  now  that  if  the  remaining  Roman 
Catholic  landlords  had  been  encouraged  they  would  have 
done  much  to  reconcile  the  masses  to  the  settlement. 
Individnab  are  seldom  aa  bad  as  corporations,  and  the  Tety 
men  who  made  the  laws  against  priests  practically  shielded 
them.  Nothing  was  so  odious  as  a  priest-huntpr,  even 
among  Protestants,  and  this  form  of  delation  has  ddubtless 
done  much  to  create  the  Irish  horror  of  informing,  or  indeed 
of  giving  any  evidence.  The  penal  laws  put  a  premium  on 
hypocrisy,  and  many  conformed  only  to  preserve  their 
property  or  to  enable  them  to  take  office.  Proselytizing 
schools,  though  supported  by  public  grants,  entirely  failed. 
Th«  restraints  placed  by  English  commercisl  jealousy  on 
Irish  trade  destroyed  manufacturing  industry  in  the  south 
and  west  Driven  by  the  Caroline  legislation  against  cattle 
into  bleeding  sheep,  Irish  grasiers  produced  the  best  wool 
in  Europe.  Forbidden  to  export  it,  or  to  work  it  up 
profitably  at  home,  they  took  to  smuggling,  for  which  the 
indented  coast  gave  great  facilities.  The  enormous  profits 
of  Uia  eontntbud  t^e  with  France  enabled  Ireltmd  to 


purchase  English  goods  to  an  extent  greater  than  her  whole 
lawfid  traffic.  Tke  moral  effect  was  disastrooa,  Thb 
religions  penal  code  it  was  thought  meritorious  to  evade ; 
the  commercial  penal  code  was  ostentatiously  defied ;  and 
both  tended  to  make  Ireland  the  least  law-abiding  country 
in  Europe.  The  aoeonnt  of  the  smugglers  is  the  moat 
interesting  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  port  of  Mr 
Fronde's  work  on  Ireland,  and  should  be  compared  with 
Mr  Lecky's  Irish  and  Scotch  chapters. 

When  William  IIL  pronused  to  depress  the  Irish 
woollen  trade,  he  promised  to  do  all  he  conld  lor  Irish 
linen.  ,  England  did  not  fulfil  the  second  promise ;  still 
the  Ulster  weavers  were  not  crushed,  and  their  industry 
flourished.  Some  Huguenot  refugees,  headed  by  Louis 
Crommelin,  were  established  by  William  ILL '  at  Lisbom, 
and  founded  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  Ulster. 
Other  Huguenots  attempted  o^r  industries,  but  com- 
mercial restraints  bronght  them  to  nought  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  flax  business  has  prevented  it  from  crossing 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  northern  province.  Wool 
was  the  natural  staple  of  the  south. 

The  Scottuh  Presbyterians  who  defended  Londonderry 
were  treated  litUe  better  than  the  Irish  Catholics  who  be- 
sieged itj — the  sacramental  test  of  1704  being  the  work 
of  the  English  council  rather  than  of  the  Irish  parliament 
In  1716  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  reeolved  that  any  one 
who  should  prosecute  a  Presbyterian  for  accepting  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  without  taking  the  test  was  an  enemy 
to  the  king  and  to  the  Protestant  interest  Acts  oi 
indemnity  were  regularly  passed  throughout  the  reign  of 
Qeorge  IL,  and  until  1780,  when  the  Test  Act  was  repealed. 
A  bare  toleration  had  been  granted  in  1730.  Varioua 
abuses,  especially  forced  labour  on  roads  which  were  often 
private  jobs,  eansed  the  Oakboy  insurrection  in  1764. 
Eight  years  later  the  Steelboys  rose  against  the  exactions 
of  absentee  landlords,  who  often  tnmed  out  Protestant 
yeomen  to  get  a  higher  rent  from  Roman  Catholic  cottiers. 
The  dispossessed  men  carried  to  America  an  undying  hatred 
of  England  which  had  much  to  say  to  the  American 
reToIntion,  and  that  again  reacted  on  Ireland.  Lawless 
Protaatant  associations,  called  Peep  o'  Day  Boys,  terrorized 
the  north  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Orangemen 
(1789).  Out  of  the  rival  "  defenders  "  Ribbonism  in  part 
sprung.  ■  The  United  Irishmen  drew  from  both  sources 
(1791). 

But  the  Ulster  peasants  were  never  aa  badly  off  as  those 
of  the  south  and  west  Writers  the  most  unlike  each 
other — Swift  and  Boulter,  Berkeley  and  Stone,  Arthur 
Young  and  Dr  Thomas  Campbell — all  tell  the  same  tale. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Raleigh's  fatal  gift 
had  already  become  the  food  of  the  people.  When  Chief 
Baron  Rice  went  to  London  in  1688  to  urge  the  Catholic 
claims  on  James  IL,  the  hostile  populace  escorted  him  in 
mock  state  with  potatoes  stuck  on  poles.  Had  manufac- 
tures been  given  fair  play  in  Ireland,  population  might 
have  preserved  some  relation  to  capital  As  it  was,  land 
became  almost  the  only  property,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing wool  for  smugging  kept  the  country  in  grass.  The 
poor  squatted  where  they  could,  receiving  starvation  wages, 
and  paying  exorbitant  rents  for  their  cabins,  partly  with 
their  own  labour.  Unable-  to  rise,  the  wretched  people 
multiplied  on  their  potato  plota  with  perfect  recklessness. 
During  the  famine  which  began  in  the  winter'  of  1739 
one-fiMi  of  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  perished ; 
yet  it  is  hardly  noticed  in  literature,  and  seems  not  to  have 
touched  the  conscience  of  that  English  public  which  in 
1766  subscribed  £100,000  for  the  sufferers  by  the  Ljsbon 
earthquake.  As  might  be  expected  where  men  were 
allowed  to  smuggle  and  forbidden  to  work,  redress  was 
sought  in  illegal  combinations  and  secret  a(.>cieties,    Ih^ 
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dreadea  name  of  Whiteboy  wa«  fint  heard  in  1761,  and 
agrarian  crime  has  never  since  been  long  absent  .Since 
the  Union  we  have  had  the  Threshers,  the  Terry  Alts,  the 
MoUy  Maguires,  the  Bockitea,  ahd  many  others.  Poverty 
has  been  the  real  cause  of  all  these  distnrbanees,  which  were 
often  aggravated  by  the  existence  of  factions  profoundly 
indicative  of  barbarism.  CJommnnism,  cupidity,  scomidrel- 
ism  of  all  kinds  have  contributed  to  every  disturbance.. 
The  tendency  shown  to  screen  the  worst  criminals  is  some- 
times the  result  of  sympathy,  but  more  ofteh  of  fear.  The 
cruelties  which- have  generally  accompanied  Whiteboyism 
is  common  to  servile  insnrreetions  all  over  the  world.  Ko 
wonder  if  Irish  landlords  were  formerly  tyrannical,  for 
they  were  in  the  position  of  slave-owners.  The  steady 
application -of  modem  principles,  by  extending  legal  pro- 
tection to  all,  has  altered  the  slavish  character  of  the 
oppressed  IriiiL.  The  cruelty  has  not  qnite  died  ont^  but 
it  is  much  rarer  than  formerly ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  wor<t  agrarianism  has  of  late  years  been  seen  in  the 
districts  which  retain  most  of  the  old  features. 

The  msdisyal  colony  in  Ireland  was  profoundly  modified 
by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  While  partially 
adopting  their  laws  and  customs,  the  desoendanta  of  the 
conquerors  often  spoke  the  language  of  the  natives,  and  in 
so  doing  nearly  lost  their  owjl  The  Book  of  South  and 
many  documents  oon\poaed  in- the  Pale  during  the  16th 
century  show  this  clearly,  Those  who  settled  in  Ireland 
after  1641  .were  in  a  very  different  mood.  They  hated, 
feared,  and  despised  the  Insh,  and  took  pride  in  prsaerving 
their  pure  English  speech. '  Molyneuz  and  Petty,  who 
founded  the  Boyal  Society  of  Dublin  in  1683,  were  equally 
Englishmen,  though  the  former  vras  bom  in  Jreland.  Swift 
and  Berkeley  did  not  consider^  themselves  Irishmen*  at  aU. 
Burke  and  Qqldsmith,  coming  later,  though  they  might 
not  call  themselves  Englishmen,  were  not  less  free  from 
provincialism.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  other  four  men, 
who^  within  the  same  period,  used  Shakespeare's  langoage 
with  equal  grace  and  force.  They  were  all  educated  at 
Trini^  College^  Dublin.  The  Shendans  were  men  of  Irish 
tace,  but  jriA  the  religion  they  adopted  the  literary  tone 
of  the  dominant  caste,  which  was  amidl  and  exdnaire,  with 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  an  aristocrat.  S^tematic 
infringement  of  English  copyright  was  discreditable  in 
itself  but  tore  evidence  of  an  appetite  for  reading.  "  The 
bookMllet's'  property,"  says  Oibbon  of  his  fint  volume, 
"was  twice  invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dublin."  The 
oratory  of  the*  day  was  of  a  high  order,  and  incursions 
into  the  wide  field  of  pamphlet  literature  often  repay  the 
atudent  Handel  was  appreciated  in  Dublin  at  a  time 
when  it  was  still  ths  fashion  to  decry  him  in  London. 
The  public  buildings  of  .the  Irish  capital  have  always  been 
allowed  great  architectural  merit,  and  private  houses  still 
preserve  much  evidence  of  a  refined  tastei  Angelica 
kaoffmann  worked  long  in -Ireland;  Barry  and  Shee  were 
6f  Irish  birth ;  and  on  the  wholes  considering  the  small 
number  of  educated  inhabitants,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Ireland  of  Flood  and  Grattan  was  intellectually  fertile. 
'  The  vdnnteeis  extorted  partial  free  trade  (1779),  but 
manufacturing  traditions  had  perished,  and  common  experi- 
epce  shows  how  hard  these  are  to,  recover.  The  demand 
for  union  was  succeeded  by  a  craving  Tor  indqiendence. 
topan^t  law  was  repealed,  and  in  1782,  in  Mr  Orattan's 
omniott,  Ireland  was  at  last  a  nation.  The  ensuing  period 
of  eighteen  years  is  the  beet  known  in  Irish  histoiy.  The 
quaml  and  reconciliation  of  Flood  and  Orattan,  the 
kindly  patriotisn)  of  Charlemont,  the  eloquence,  the 
devotion,  the.  corruption,  are  household  words.  In  1784 
out  of  300  members  82  formed  the  regular  opposition,  of 
whom  SO  were  the  nomineea  of  Whig  potentates,  and  02 
^re  really  aleeted.    The  mi^ori^  contained  29  memben 


considered  independent,  U  who  expected  to  be  bought,  44 
placemen,  12  sitting  for  regular  Qovemment  borough,  and 
12  who  were  'supposed  to  support  the  Government  ou 
public  grounds.  The  remaining  seats  were  proprietary, 
and  were  let  to  Qovemment  for  valuable  consideration. 
The  House  of  Lords,  composed  largely  of  borough-mongers 
and  controlled  by  politiMl  bishops,  wal  even  less  inde- 
pendent. Only  Protestant  freeholders  had  votes,  which 
encouraged  leases  for  lives,  about  the  worst  kind  of  tenure, 
and  the  object  of  each  proprietor  was  to  control  as  many 
votes  aa  possibla  The  necessity  of  finding  Protestants 
cheeked  subdivision  for  a  time,  but  in  1793  the  Roman 
Catholics  received  the  franchise,  and  it  became  usual  to 
make  leases  in  common,  so  that  each  lessee  should  have  a 
freehold  interest  of  40s.  The  landlord  indeed  had  little 
choice^  for  his  importance  depended  on  the  pull  book. 
Salaries,  sinecures,  even  commissions  iii  the  army  were 
reserved  for  those  who  contributed  to  the  return  of  some 
local  magnate. 

But  no  political  cause  swelled  the  population  aa  mudi 
as  the  potata  Introduced  by  Baleigh  in  1610,  the  culti- 
vatioo  of  this  dangerous  tuber  develo^ied  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  The  Elizabethan  wars  were  most  iignrions  to 
industry,  for  men  will  not  sow  unless  they  hope  to  reap, 
4nd  the  very  essence  of  military  policy  had  been  to  depriva 
a  recalcitrant  people  of  the  means  of  Uving.  The  Mantuan 
peasant  was  grieved  at  the  notion  of  his  harvest  being 
gathered  by  barbarian  soldiers,  and  the  Irishman  could  not 
be  better  pleased  to  see  his  destroyed.  There  was  no 
security  for  any  one,  and  every  one  ite  tempted  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  .  The  decade  of  anarchy  which  followed 
1 641  stimnlated  this  tendency  fearfully,  llie  labour  of  one 
man  could  plant  potatoes  enough  to  feed  forty,  and  they 
could  neither  be  destroyed  nor  carried  away  easily.  When 
Petty  wrote,  early  in  Charles  IL's  reign,  this  demorslixing 
esculent  waa  already  the  national  food.  Potatoes  cannot 
be  kept  very  long,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  keep  them 
at  all ;  they  were  left  in  the  ground,  and  dug  as  required. 
A  frost  which  penetrated  deep  caused  the  fsmine  of  1739. 
Even  with  the  modem  system  of  storing  in  pits-  the  potato 
does  not  last  through  the  summer,  and  ue  "  meal  month* " 
— June,  July,  and  August — always  brought  great  hardship. 
The  danger  increased  as  the  growing  population  pressed 
ever  harder  upon  the  available  land.  Between  1831  and 
1842  there  were  six  seasons  of  dearth,  approaching  in  some 
places  to  famine. 

The  population  increased  from  2,046,932  in  1786  to 
6,366,694  in  1803.  They  married  and  were  given  in 
marriage.  Wise  men  foresaw  the  deluge,  but  people  who 
were  already  half-starved  every  summer  did  not  think 
their  case  could  well  be  worse.  In  1846  the  population 
had  swelled  to  8,296,061,  the  greater  part  of  whom  d»> 
pended  on  the  'potato  only.  There  waa  no  margin,  and 
when  th.1  "  precarious  exotic  "  failed  an  awful  &mine  was 
the  result, 

'Great  public  and  private  efforts  were.n)ade  to  meet  the 
eaae,  and  relief  works  were  undertaken,  on  which,  in  March 
1847,  734,000  persons,  representing  a  family  aggregate  of 
not  lesa  than  3,000,000,  were  employed.  It  waa  found 
that  labour  and  exposure  were  not  good  for  half-starved 
men.  The  jobbing  waa  frightful,  and  is  probably  insepar- 
able from  wholesale  operations  of  this  kind.  Ilie  pdiejr 
of  the  Government  was  accordingly  changed,  and  the  taak. 
of  feeding  a  whole  people  was  undertaken.  More  than 
3,000,000  rations,  generally  cooked,  were  at  one  time 
distributed,  but  no  exertions  could  altogether  avert  death 
in  a  country  where  the  nsual  machinery  for  carrying,  diatti- 
bating^  and  preparing'  food  was  almost  entirtiy  wanting. 
From  200,000  to  300,000  perished  of  starvation  or  of 
fever  caawd  .by  insufficient  food.    An  axodna  fiJIvwad 
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whidi,  neoeasuT  m  it  ww,  mnaad  drMdfnl  liktdafaip,  and 
Among  the  Catholic  Iriah  in  America  Fenianiam  todc  its 
.rise.  One  good  renilt  of  the  famine  waa  thoronghly  to 
awaken  Engliahmen  to  their  dnty  towards  Ireland.  Since 
th«n,  pone-stringe  hare  been  eren  too  readily  untied  at 
the  call  of  Iriah  diatreas. 

Oreat  Ivntalitie*  diagraced  the  rebeUiw  of  1798,  bnt 
the  -pecple  had  ■offered  much  and  had  French  examples 
befwte  them.  The  real  originator  of  the  morement  was 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  whoee  proffered  aerTices  were 
rejected  by  Pitt,  and  who  founded  the  United  Iriahmen. 
HiB  FariHan  adventores  detailed  by  himself  are  moat 
interesting,  and  hie  tomb  is  still  the  object  of  an  annual 
pilgrimage.  Tone  was  a  Protestant,  but  he  had  imbibed 
s«>eialist  ideas,  and  hated  the  priests  whoee  influence 
counteracted  his  own.  In  Wezfoid,  where  the  insurrection 
went  farthest,  the  ablest  leaders  were  priests,  but  they 
acted  against  the  policy  at  their  choidL 

The  inevitable  Union  followed  (1st  Jamiary  1801).  Pitt 
had  long  before  (1786)  offered  a  commercial  partnership 
which  iuid  been  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  involred  the 
ultimate  right  of  Kngland  to  tax  Ireland.  He  was  not  less 
liberally  inclined  in  nligioos  matters,  bnt  George  IH 
stood  in  the  way,  and  like  William  HL  the  minister  would 
not  risk  his  imperisl  designs.  Carried  in  great  measure 
by  the  same  corrupt  means  as  the  constitution  of  '83  had 
been  worked  by,  the  Union  earned  no  gratitude^  Bnt  it 
waa  a  political  neceauty,  and  Grattan  never  gave  hit 
countrymen  worse  adrice  than  when  he  urged  them  to 
"  keep  knocking  at  the  Umon."  The  advice  has,  how- 
ever, been  taken.  Emmefs  insurrection  (1803)  waa  the 
first  emphatic  protest.  Then  came  the  struggle  for  eman- 
cipation. It  was  proposed  to  couple  the  boon  with  a  veto 
on  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  It  was 
the  ghost  of  the  old  qnestion  of  investiturea.  The  remnant 
of  me  Catholic  aristocracy  would  have  granted  it ;  even 
tPios  VIL  was  not  invincibly  opposed  to  it ;  bat  Daniel 
O'CoaneU  took  the  lead  against  it  Under  his  guidance 
the  Catholic  association  became  a  formidable  body.  At 
laat  the  priests  gained  control  of  the  elections ;  the  victor 
of  Waterloo  waa  obliged  to  confess  that  the  king's  govem- 
ment  could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  and  Cathdio  emanci- 
pation had  to  be  granted  (1829).  The  tithe  war  followed, 
aad  this  most  oppressive  of  aU  taxes  was  nnfortnnately 
^-ommuted  (1838)  only  in  deference  to  damonr  and 
violence.  The  repeal  aj^tation  waa  unauccessfnl,  bnt 
let  us  not  be  extreme  to  mark  the  faults  of  O'Conneil's 
iatet  years.  He  doubtless  believed  in  repeal  at  fiiat; 
probably  he  ceased  to  believe  in  it,  but  ha  waa  already 
deeply  committed,  and  had  abandoned  a  Inciative  pntfes- 
siott  for  politics.  With  some  help  from  Father  Mathew 
he  kept  tiie  monster  meetings  in  order,  and  his  constant 
dennnciationa  of  lawless  violence  distinguish  him  from 
Ilia  imitators.  His  trial  took  place  in  1844.  There  is 
a  ^mpathetio  sketch  of  O'Conneil's  career  in  Lecky's 
Leddtn  of  Opinitm;  Wyse's  ffittorf  of  the  Caiholie  Anoda- 
tion  gives  the  best  account  of  the  religions  struggle,  and 
ranch  may  be  learned  from-Fitspatcick's  Lift  of  Buhop 

The  national  system  of  educatioo  intndnced  in  163S 
WMS  the  teal  recantation  of  intolerant  opinions^  bnt  Um 
eeonomie  state  of  Ireland  was  fearful  The  famine^ 
emigration,  and  the  new  poor  law  have  nearly  got  rid  of 
starvation,  but  the  people  have  not  become  frankly  loyal, 
tat  they  feel  that  they  owe  more  to  diMr  own  importunity, 
to  their  own  misfortunes,  than  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
rnlera.  The  literary  e^orta  of  young  Ireland  eventoated  in 
mtiother  rebellion  (1848) ;  a  revolutionary  wave  oonld  not 
roll  over  Europe  without  touching  the  unlucky  island. 
After  the  fiuliiie  of  that  wretched  ootbieak  there  was 


peace  nntil  the  dose  of  the  American  war  released  • 
number  of  adventurers  trained  to  the  nse  of  arms  and 
filled  with  hatred  to  England. 

Already  in  1858  the  discoveiy  of  the  Phoenix  conspirtcy 
had  shown  that  the  policy  of  Mitehel  and  his  associates 
was  not  forgotten.  John  O'Mahony,  one  of  the  men  of  '48, 
organised  a  formidable  secret  society  in  America,  whicii  hir 
historical  studies  lad  him  to  call  the  Fenian  brotherhood. 
The  money  raised  in  the  United  States  was  perhaps  not 
less  than  £80,000,  but  it  is  due  to  O'Mahony  to  say  that 
he  died  poor.  In  Ireland  the  chief  direction  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  assumed  by  James  Stephens,  who  had  been 
implicated  in  the  Phcsnix  afiair,  and  who  never  cordially 
agreed  with  O'Mahony.  Stephens  was  very  despotic— • 
true  revolutionaty  leader.  As  in  all  Irish  political  con- 
spiracies then  wen  traitors  in  the  camp^  who  kept  the 
authorities  well  informed,  and  in  September  186fi  the  JrUk 
PtopU  newspaper,  which  had  been  the  organ  of  the  move- 
ment, waa  suddenly  suppressed  by  the  Government  The 
arrests  of  Lnby,  O'Leaiy,  and  O'Donovan  Bossa  followed, 
all  of  whom,  with  many  others;  were  afterwards  proeecuted 
to  conviction.  Stephens  for  a  time  eluded  the  police^  living 
with  little  concealment  in  a  villa  near  Dublin,  and  apparently 
occnpied  in  gardening  Bnt  in  November  he  was  identified 
and  captnred,  mnch  evidence  being  found  in  his  house. 
Ten  days  afterwards  he  escaped  from  Richmond  prison,  and 
it  is  now  known  that  some  of  the  warders  were  Fcniana. 
Another  conspirator,  sometimes  called  O'Brien  and  Sams' 
times  Osborne,  afterwards  escaped  from  Clonmel  Jail. 
American  papers  'stated  that  Stephens  was  in  actual  want 
in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1880,  but  he  has  sinee  been 
heard  of  at  PariiL  T^  promptitude  of  the  Government 
perhaps  prevented  a  genenl  insurrection,  but  there  was  a 
partial  outbreak  in  February  and  March  186^7,  chiefly  in 
Eerty,  Limerick,  and  Tipperaiy.  There  was  an  affray,  if 
it  deserves  the  name,  at  Tidlaght  near  Dublin,  and  a  plot  to 
aeize  Chester  Castie  was  discovered  and  frustrated.  The 
police,  who  behaved  extremely  well,  were  often  attacked, 
bnt  the  Fenians  abstained  from  plunder  or  from  any  acts 
which  might  eetrange  the  rural  popniation.  The  peasants, 
however,  though  for  the  most  part  nationalists,  did  not  care 
to  risk  their  livee  in  such  a  wUd  enterprise,  and  the  young 
men  of  the  towns  furnished  the  only  real  force.  Weather 
of  extraordinary  severity,  which  will  long  be  remembered 
as  the  "  Fenian  winter,"  completed  their  discomfiture,  and 
they  suffered  fearful  hardships.  There  was  enough 
sympathy  with  the  movement  to  procure  the  election  o( 
O'Donovan  Roesa  for  Tipperaiy  in  1867,  when  he  was 
•etnally  undergoing  penal  servitudci  John  Mitehel,  whose 
old  sentence  was  unreversed,  was  chosen  by  the  same  con- 
stituency as  late  as  1876,  but  in  neither  case  wss  the  vote 
a  large  one.  It  became  the  fashion  in  Ireland  to  celebrate 
annoally  the  obeequies  of  the  "  Manchester  martyrs,"  as  the 
three  Fenians  were  called  who  suffered  death  for  the  murder 
of  police-seijeant  Brett  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
always  opposed  secret  societies,  and  some  priests  had  the 
fitmness  to  discountenance  these  political  funerals,  bnt 
strong  popular  excitement  in  Ireland  has  generally  been 
beyond  clerical  control  Even  now  the  Fenian  spirit  is 
not  extinct,  and  ons  of  the  brotherhood,  named  Devoy, 
•anooneed  a  new  departure  in  January  1879.  Devoy  and 
his  friends  have  certainly  had  considerable  influence  upon 
the  recent  agrarian  agitation,  which  they  have  from  motives 
ef  policy  placed  in  the  front,  while  keeping  a  separatist 
movement  in  reserve. 

The  Fenian  movement  disclosed  much  discontent,  and  was 
attended  by  criminal  outrages  in  England.  The  abolition 
of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  which  had  long  been 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  was  then  decreed  (1869). 
The  land  queatien  was  next  taken  in  hand  (1870),  and 
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01407  <*^  '"^'^  ^'^''  oppoK'i  tbB  changes  made  now  think 
Vbej  hhTe  done  good.  Theee  reforms  did  not,  howevor,  put 
nnend  to  Irish  agitation.  The  Home  Rule  party,  which 
demanded  the  restoration  of  a  separate  Irish  Parliament, 
showed  increased  activity,  and  the  general  election  of  1874 
gave  it  a  strong  representation  at  .Westminster,  where  one 
oectton  of  the  party  developed  into  the  "  Obstructionists." 


Bad  seasons  and  distress  among  the  peasantry  (1878-1880) 
added  force  to  th'e  Land  League,  and  ograria'n  ontngea 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent  on  the  expiration  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  and  the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of 
a  bill  temporarily  limiting  evictions.  In  1881' a  Coercion 
Act  was  passed,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  a  new 
Land  Act  of  large  scope.  (^  ba.) 
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IRELAND,  Sahttel,  the  dupe  of  his  son,  the  subject 
of  the  following  article,  in  the  publication  of  the  supposed 
Shakespearian  papers;  was  bom  in  London,  where  he  was 
originally  a  mechanic  in  Spitelfields.  He  afterwards 
bsMma  a  dealer  in  old  books  and.  prints  and  similar 
artieles ;  and,  turning  his  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
engraving  to  account,  he  published  several  books  of  travel, 
with  illnstiations  in  aquatints.  On  December  34,  1796, 
Ireland  published  the  Miiedlananu  Paperi  and  Legal 
Iiutnitnentt  wider  the  Hand  and  Seal  of  William 
Shalipeare  ;  inelvding  the  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  and  a 
$maU  fragment  of  Hamlet,  dated  1797,  and  purporting  to 
lie  copies  of  -  originals  furnished  hiin  by  his  son.  Al- 
though, on  the  exposure  of  the  fraud,  the  latter  asserted 
his.  father's  complete  innocence,  Samdel  Ireland  felt  the 
rlisgrace  very  bitterly,  and  the  occurrence  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  pktce  in  July  1800. 

Hii  worki,  which  at  one  time  wen  in  considerable  nqnett,  indnde 
A  Pidurajue  Tour  tkrough  Holland,  Srabant,  and  fart  of  Franet, 
Svok.,  1790  ;  Picturtifiu  Vism  on  the  RiverTKamtM,  StoU,  1792, 
«n  the  Siver  Mtdvmy,  1798,  m  Ou  Wanoidahin  Avon,  179B,  <m 
Ihe  JZ<Mr  Wye,  1797,  and  on  Oe  Siver  Severn,  1824  ;  Grapkk 
Ittuetrationt^BogartA,  3 yoU.,  179i ;  tai A Pieturetque  Vitw,viaK 
an  HiMorieal  AeeomU  of  the  Ijme  of  Couf%.  1800.    Os  the  fargnriet 

Jnettioa  he  pnbliahed  A  nndieation  tf  tut  CoTiduct,  1197,  ana  An 
nveetigaUon  of  Itr  Italm^t  Claim  to  thi  eharaeter  of  a  Scholar  or 
ew«e,  179r 


IRELAND,  Saxuil  Williax  Hknvt  (1777-1835), 
genendly  known  aa  William  Henry  Ireland,  who  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  produced  the  notorions  Shakespeare  for- 
geriee,  was  the  son  of  the  subject  of  last  notice,  and  was 
bom  in  London  in  1777.  After  spending  fonr  years  at 
school  in  France^  he  was  apprenti(ied  in  1794 'to  a  con- 
veyancer in  London.  The  enthusiasm  of  his  father  for 
every  Hiing  connected  with  Shakespeare  suggested  to  young 
Ireland  the  idea  of  delighting  him  yHth  a  forged  antt^graph 
of  thp  poeL  He  carefully  drew  up  a  copy  of  an  old  deed, 
purporting  to  be  a  lease  from  Shakespeare  to  certaiji  other 
parties,  and  preacnited  it  as  a  genuine  document  to  his 
unsuspecting  father.  The  complete  success  of  this  first 
attempt  and  the  eager  solicitations  of  his  friends  to  ransack 
the  papers  among  which  he  pretended  to  have  found  the 
lease  were  the  inettemettts  to  a  more  ambitions  career  of 
literary  forgery.  He  invented  a  story  of  a  gentleman,  aod- 
dentally  met  with,  among  whose  old  papers  the  documents 
were  found,  bnt  who,  for  various  reasons,  lefnsed  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  disclosed-  A  large  collection  f>f  the  most 
interesting  relics  was  brought  to  light  A  profession  of 
fait^  a  love-letter,  enddsing  a  lock  ot  the  poet's  liair,  to 
Anne  Hathawtiy,  private  letters  to  and  from  Shakespeah>, 
theatrical  memoranda,  notes  of  hand  and  receipts,  agiee- 
menU  between  Shakespeare  and  actors,  pietnraa,  annotated 
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tkuki  anJ  traeti— all  wen  prodaoed  and  nceiTed  with 
delighted  credulity.  Dr  Parr,  Dr  Wharton,  Sir  Ibom 
Heard,  Jamoa  Bosfrell,  and  others  came  to  regiater  their 
belief  in  the  anthenticity  of  the  papers  The  aasnrance 
with  which  the  impoatare  was  conducted  may  be  judged 
froa  the  fact  that  a  deed  waa  brought  furwud,  in  which 
it  waa  let  forth  that  the  papen  and  books  liod  been 
bequeathed  by  Shakespeare  to  a  certain  contemporaty 
William-Henrye  Irelaunde,  who  had  rescued  him  from 
drowning  in  the  Thames,  and  who,  there  was  evidence  to 
show,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Ireland  whom  chance 
h^  thrown  in  the  way  of  tlie  possessor  of  tha  relies.  At 
lut  a  whole  new  play,  named  Vortijem,  was  announced 
a>  baring  been  discovered.  Sheridan  purchased  it  for 
Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  and  an  overflowing  honse  assembled 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it  But  away  from  the  glamour 
of  crabbed  handwriting  and  yellow  paper,  tha  feeble 
dialogae  and  crude  conceptions  of  the  tragedy  could  not 
stand  the  test,  and  one  representation  aufiieed  to  prove  it 
a  complete  failure.  *Its  fate  prevented  the  composition  of 
a  series  of  historical  plays,  of  which  Henry  II.  hod  already 
been  produced  by  the  impudent  Ireland.  Samuel  Ireland 
the  elder  hod  published  the  miscellaaeons  papers  in  what 
lie  asserts  to  have  been  the  fullest  belief  in  their  authen- 
ticity, but  therhostile  criticism  of  Malone  and  others,  and 
the  luisatisfactoiy  account  of  the  source  of  the  papefs,  com- 
bined to  compel  him  to  demand  a  full  disclosure  from  his 
son.  Harassed  by  the  sncce^a  of  his  own  deceit,  which 
had  carried  him  far  beyond  his  first  intention,  Ireland  at 
last  confeased  lua  fraud,  and  published  a  tract  with  a  full 
account  in  1796.  In  1805  he  published  more  elaborate 
Cos/entons,  in  which  he  cannot  conceal  his  satisfied  vanity. 
After  the  exposure,  Ireland  was  forced  to  abandon  both 
his  home  and  his  profession.  He  wrote  several  novels  of 
no  value,  and  gradually  sank  to  the  condition  of  a  book- 
seller's hock.     He  died  in  great  pennrr  in  April  1835. 

The  mora  iuteraiing  pablicstioiu  on  tha  IreUnd  loigcries  sra  : — ^ 
Ifttiry  into  tht  auUHnticilf  <^  cerlain  Papirt,  ic,  attributed  to 
jitnbapom,  by  EdmoudJloIone,  17M ;  AnApoton/trVuBtlintn 
i»  At  Shakaptart  Papen,  17t7,  and  s  SiippUmtnial  jipolcgy,  17M, 
both  by  Gaoip  Chslmert ;  end  punphlets  by  Booden,  Wrildiou, 
Wyatt,  Vebb^  and  Oultoa.     Vortigenk  wu  repabliihed  in  1832. 

IBEir^US,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  the  end  of  the  2d 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  distingnisbed  of  the  theo- 
logians of  the  ante-Nicene  church.  Very  little  i«  known 
of  his  early  history,  and  the  acconnts  given  in  varions 
biographies  are' for  the  moat  part  coi^ecturaL  He  himself 
has  informed  ns  that  in  his  youth  he  was  acquainted  with 
Folyeaii^  the  disciple  of  John  (Ensebius,  IIuL  EceL,  v.  20), 
and  from  this  fact,  together  with  his  Greek  name,  his  early 
and  thorough  Christian  training,  and  his  great  acquaintance 
with  Oreek  literature,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he 
belonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  Aat  he  was  the  child  of  Christian  parents.  It  b  most 
probable  that  he  died  in  the  year  203,  but  the  data  of 
his  birth  is  quite  nneertain ;  the  best  authorities  pbce  it 
between  130  and  140.  How  he,  bom  and  educated  in 
Asia  Minor,  came  to  spend  his  life  in  Chiul  is  also  unknown. 
Ensebius  tells  na  that  he  was  a  preabyter  of  Fothinus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  tiiat  passage 
that  he  was  ordained  by  that  bishop^  In  1 77  the  persecu- 
tion under  Marcos  Aurelius  reached  Qani,  and  the  memben 
of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  suffered  saverelv  (see 
the  letter  of  these  churches  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Fhrygia,  quoted  by  Eusebioa,  Hia.  EeeL,  t.  1). 
Fothinus  the  bishop  waa  one  of  the  fint  martyrs.  IrenAus 
was  called  to  succeed  him  and  to  fill  the  hononiaUe  but 
dangerous  post  in  the  following  year  (178).  Oregory  of 
Tours  has  recorded  his  wonderful  success  in  the  city  of 
Lyou^  which  in  a  short  time  became  almost  wholly 
CliiiitiaD  (Hitt.  Sed.  JWnc,  L  27),  and  tradition  tells  ns 


of  many  leholan  of  Imuras  who  were  notable  missionaries 
among  tha  Pagan  Qaulsi  Irenxus,  however,  was  best 
known  by  his  endearonra  to  counteract  the  teachings  of 
the  Qnostics,  and  his  attempts  to  mediate  between  the 
bishops  of  Borne  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  in  their 
dispates  about  the  proper  time  at  «hich  to  keep  Easter. 
The  Gnostio  teacher  whose  views  spread  to  Gaul  was 
Valentinus.  He  had  come  to  Rome  aomo  t'me  about  the 
middle  of.  the  2d  century,  and  disciples  had  tried  to  pro- 
pagate his  onions  among  the  Christians  in  GauL  It  is 
said  that  the  efforts  of  Irenteus  resulted  in  a  council  held 
at  Lyons,  where  the  opinions  of  these  Qnostics  were  con- 
demned ;  but,  as  the  evidence  fortius  statesoent  is  not  pro- 
bably older  than  the  9th  century,  it  may  be  considered 
doubtful  The  Easter  controversy,  which  lasted  on  to  the 
eanneil  of  Nicca  in  325,  and  assumed  vsriuus  forms,  had 
a  very  simple  origin, — the  question  whether,  in  reckoning 
the  days  on  which  our  Lord  died  and  ruse  again.  Christians 
should  keep  by  the  day  of  the  month  simply,  or  so  arrange  it 
that  the  day  to  be  observed  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection  should  always  be  a  Sunday.  The  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  in&tituted  on  tha  14th  day  of  the 
Jewish  month  Nisan,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  that  that  day  should  always  be  observed ;  on 
the  other  hand,  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  a  Friday  and  rose 
again  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  churches  of  Alexandria  and 
iCome  held  that  ^e  two  events  should  always  be  com- 
memorated on  a  Friday  and  a  Sunday  respectively.  In  the 
time  qf  Irensius,  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  made  strenuous 
endeavoun  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  celebration ;  and, 
when  he  failed  to  convince  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  that 
the  Western  usage  was  right,  he  proposed  to  declare  these 
churches  heterodox,  and  to  cut  them  off  from  ecclesiastical 
fellowshipi  The  interference  of  Irensns  was  intended  to 
dissuade  the  pope  from  this  huty  action,  and  his  letter  is 
interesting;  not  merely  for  its  peace-loving  sentiments,  but 
because  of  the  valuable  information  it  gives  npon  the  ussges 
of  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  {{f.  Eusebius, 
UiiL  £ccL,  T.  21).  Gregory  of  Tours  is  our  authority  for 
saying  that  Irenieus  died  a  martyr  in  the  persecution  under 
Sevef ns ;  but,  as  this  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  Tertnllian, 
Augustine,  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  other  early  writers,  it 
is  considered  doubtful  by  most  modem  scholars.  His 
death,  whether  crowned  with  the  honour  of  martyrdom  or 
not,  must  have  taken  place  near  the  beginning  of  the  3d 
century.  Gregory  tells  us  that  the  bones  of  Ireneus 
were  buried  under  the  altar  of  the  churoh  at  Lyons.  The 
story  that  they  wei«  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  street 
by  Uie  Calvinists  in  1SC2  baa  been  abundantly  refuted. 

IreuKus  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  theolc^  of  the 
Greek  fathers  that  Tertnllian  does  to  the  doctrinal  system 
of  the  Church  of  the  West  In  tracing  bock  the  history  of 
a  doctrine,  it  is  common  to  find  it  first  taking  shape  in 
the  writings  of  one  or  both  of  these  early  theologians. 
Henco  the  great  valne  of  his  writings.  It  is  from  Irenteua 
also  that  we  get  the  earliest  form  of  the  creed  which  after- 
wards, through  the  labour  of  councils  and  theologians, 
became  what  we  now  know  as  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitau 
creed  (Lumby's  Hxttory  </  thi  Creeds,  p,  14,  e/  Schaff, 
7^  Orttdi  qfthe  Latin  and  Ortek  Chunkei,  p.  40).  The 
only  writing  of  Irentsns  which  has  come  down  to  us,  with 
the  exception  of  fragments,  is  his  work  Againtt  Heretiet, 
and  for  this  reason  his  opinions  are  all  expressed  by  way 
of  controversy.  The  treatise  is  dirided  into  five  books : 
of  these  the  first  two  contain  a  minute  description  and 
criticism  of  the  tenets  of  various  heretical  sects,  both 
Gnostio  and  "Ebionite ;  the  other  three  set  forth  the  trae 
doctriiies  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  find 
out  the  theological  opinions  of  the.  author.  Irenteus  as  a 
Christian  thaologian  lays  great  stress  on  the  existence  of 
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the  Chrudan  charcli,  and  on  tha  neoewity  of  life  within 
the  church.  Chriitianity  does  not  consist  merely  in  the 
possession  at  knowledge,  but  in  portakiug  in  a  life  which 
is  to  be  lived  in  the  world  and  beyond  it  Believen  hare 
a  common  religious  experience,  and  this  rests  both  npou 
facts  outside  them  and  upon  their  association  together 
within  the  church,  while  it  implies  a  community  of  know- 
ledge. The  church  rests  upon  the  common  facts  contained 
in  the  gospel  histoiy ;  her  historical  succession  of  paston 
places  her  in  direct  and  outward  relation  to  Christ,  to 
whom  her  pastors  ought  to  be  inwardly  related  also  by 
spiritnal  consanguinity.  Her  common  knowledge — the  true 
Onous,  and  not  the  false  of  the  Gnostic — comes  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  in  Old  Testament  and  New  are 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  contain  the  truth  of  God. 
Tlie  church  has  also  got,  coming  to  herrfiom  apostolic 
times,  and  giving  authoritatively  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture,  certain  forms  of  sound  words  or  mies  of  faith 
which  keep  her  from  heresy.  In  speaking  of  God  Irensos 
is  careful  to  insist  that  the  God  of  the  Christian  church  is 
the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  .for  it  was  a  Gnostic  inference  from  the 
supposed  sinfulness  of  matter  that  the  good  God  could 
not  de&ltv  Himself  with  matter  in  a  work  of  creatioif,  and 
soma  carried  their  antipathy  to  the  Old  Testameat  so  far 
as  to  make  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  a  malignant  deity  whom 
ChrLit  had  come  to  destroy.  Irensus  is  at  pains  to 
explain  that  Christ,  the  Logos  of  Q(xl,  the  Saviour,  is  true 
man  and  true  God,  in  oppositbn  to  the  Gnostic  Docets 
who  taught  that  our  Lord's  body  was  only  an  assumed 
phantasm,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  Ebionites,  who 
acknowledged  Christ  to  be  the  last  of  the  prophets,  and 
looked  upon  Christianity  as  Judaism  with  a  new  prophet, 
but  refused  to  confeis  hijn  true  God  of  true  God.  Irenssus 
also  lays  great  stress  npon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
His  exposition  is  by  no  means  either  so  full  or  so  precise 
as  that  of  theologians  who  write  after  the  council  of  Niciea, 
but  he  insists  on  the  equality  in  divinity  of  the  three 
persons.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  plan  or 
method  of  salvation  is  commonly  represented  under  the 
idea  of  a  covenant,  which  word  is  used  more  in  the  sense 
of  promise  than  of  bargain.  Sometimes  the  covenant  is 
represented  as  twofold, — that  given  to  l^e  favoured  nation 
and  symbolized  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  that  given  to 
those  who  are  not  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  promised 
in  the  gospel;  sometimes  it  is  fourfold,  and  Irenssua 
speaks  of  a  covenant  given  to  Noah,  and  renewed  through 
Abraham  and  Hoses,  and  lastly  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  with  any  precision  what  Irenteus  holds 
about  the  nature  of  the  effect  of  Christ's  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion npon  maa  He  makes  great  use  of  metaphor,  and 
evidently  had  not  learnt  to  express  himself  otherwise^  The 
doctrine  was  still  in  its  pictorial  state  in  his  miad.  Still, 
traces  appear  of  that  tendency  afterwards  common  in  the 
Greek  Church  to  make  the  incarnation  rather  than  the 
cmcifixiott  and  ascension  of  our  Lord  the  most  important 
part  of  his  work,  and  to  look  upon  the  effect  of  that  yrotk. 
as  a  transfusion  of  the  incarnation  through  redeemed 
hum&nity.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  also  too 
metaphorically  expressed  to  admit  of  precise  statement ; 
but  IrenEBus  seems  to  believe  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  it  is  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ  which  is 
actually  partaken  of  in  the  elements,  and  that  snoli  parti- 
cipation gives  immortality. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  Irsnmia  comM  prlBcipally  from 
£iuobiiu.  Tbat  chnrch  historian  tell*  n>  tlut  Ircnau  wrote  a 
ZtlUr  to  Florintu,  and  a  tract  On  the  Kalniinian  Odavi  (of  .Sona), 
both  against  Gnoitio  theoriei ;  a  LtUtr  to  Popt  Vidor,  and  another 
to  Bliutut,  also  at  Rome,  both  on  the  Eaatar  controvany  ;  a  work, 
probably  on  apologetic,  called  n^ti  'EXAnrat  ^^>  .  .  .  vef I  Hr 
fri/tft  iwiytypu^LJUm;  a  Picturt  ^  JjmtoUe  JVncMiyj  and  a  biok 


of  aphorisms.  Aeootaing  to  Phottos,  Ircnans  wrots  also  en  &s 
S»Utanet  of  Ou  World.  Fragments  from  these  lost  works  sad 
Derhaps  from  othcra  have  baen  tacorered  from  Enasbiu^  bom 
Uaxiuins  of  Turin,  from  Leontins  of  Bysantinm,  £rou  John  of 
Damaacua,  and  from  aareral  collections  of  fragments,  some  of  which 
wer*  dieoorend  in  T.nropean  librariea,  and  others  came  to  the 
British  Uoaenm  among  Syriae  MSS.  fhnn  the  Kitrian  oonrenta. 
The  only  work  of  Irenaus  which  has  come  to  ns  entire  is  the 
treatise  Againtt  Uer—iu.  The  original  Greek  text,  except  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  book,  which  has  been  preserved  in  qnota- 
tions  in  tlippolytus  and  Kpipnaniua,  has  been  lost,  end  the  treatiae 
ho*  baen  preaenrod  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  Latin  reraioD.  Tlia 
first  edition  waa  published  by  Enamns  in  1526.  Be  need  thtM 
USS.  irhich  hare  aince  bean  lost.  In  1S70  Gollasiu,  a'Colvinist  pm- 
fessor  in  Geneva,  imblished  a  new  edition.  He  had  before  him  th<- 
Qioek  text  aa  f ar  as  given  in  the  qnotations  in  EpiphaniUL  Tin- 
next  importapt  edition  vaa  that  of  lenudeot  in  1698,  and  fre^nentiv 
renrinted.  Venardent  need  a  Vatican  US.  In  1702  Graba  pat>- 
iished  at  Oxford  a  new  edition,  gnatly  better  than  pteoadine  onea. 
He  need  the  Amndel  codex.  In  1710  the  Beseaiuliue  iTaasact 
pnbliahed  at  Fsris  another  edition,  in  which  three  new  USS.  «ei« 
need.  It  lone  continned  the  standard,  and  forms  tiie  Sth  rolnm* 
of  the  Abbj  Hide's  Patrologia  Ormea,  Fsris,  1867.  A  valuable 
edition  wo*  pubUshed  in  1841^63  by  Adolph  Stieren,  which  really 
superaeded  the  othera.  The  fragmenta  discovered  among  the  Sjrriad 
USS. ,  however,  are  on Ij  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
1857,  edited  by  the  Brv.  W.  Wigan  Harvey.  The  extant  writing  u( 
Irenieaa,  including  the  fragmenta,  have  been  translatedand  pabliaiud 
iu  Clark's  Antt-Jiiam  Libranj.  Ths  facta  of  Iiwueos'a  life  and  hia 
dogmatic  taaebiug  and  eccUtiastical  position  may  be  learnt  from  the 
prefacea  of  Fenardent,  Uaasuet,  aod  Stieien,  as  well  aa  bum  snch 
chnrch  historians  as  Tillemont,  SchrOck,  Nrander,  and  Fr.  Chr. 
Baor.  There  is  a  very  valuable  monograph  upon  Irenssus  in  Krsch 
and  Qmber'a  Sneyelopidie,  II.  section,  vol.  xxiiL,  written  by 
.Stieren,  the  editor  of  the  German  edition.  This  was  written,  how* 
aver,  before  the  Syriae  versions  were  discovsred.  (T.  M.  L.) 

IBENE  (7S2-803)  was  the  wife  of  Leo  lY.,  emperor 
of  the  East.  A  poor  but  beautiful  Athenian  orphan, 
she  speedily  added  the  confidence  to  the  love  of  her 
feeble  husband,  and  at  his  death  in  780  was  left  by  him 
sole  guardian  of  the  empire,  and  of  their  young  son  Con- 
stantine  VI.  Seizing  the  supreme  power  in  the  name  of 
the  latter,  Irene's  first  endeavours  were  to  revive  the 
orthodox  image-wonhip,  which  she  had  secretly  cheriahed, 
although  compelled  solemnly  to  abjure  it  in  the  life-time 
of  her  iconoclastic  father-iu-law  and  husband.  In  781  she 
obtained  the  elevation  of  Tarasius,  a  partisan  of  her  own, 
to  the  patriarchate ;  and,  at  first  suffering  the  laws  against 
image-wonhippers  to  fall  into  disuse,  she  assembled  a  council 
of  clergy  at  Nictea  in.  787  to  discuss  the  whole  question 
anew.  An  attempt  to  hold  the  council  at  Constantinople 
in  the  preceding  year  had  been  f  rostrated  by  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  soldiers.  Under  the  aospices  of  a  ruler  whose 
wishes  were  so  clearly  known,  the  decision  of  this  second 
council  of  Nice  could  take  only  one  direction,  and  the  Icono- 
clasts were  hurled  from  their  supremacy  (vol  xii.  p.  71 S). 
So  long  as  Constantino  remained  a  child,  Irene  was  able  t« 
combine  his  interests  and  her  bwn,  and  to  rule  wisely  and 
faithfully ;  but  as  the  prince  approached  maturity  he  began 
to  grow  restive  under  her  autocratic  sway.  An  attempt  to 
free  himself  by  force  was  met  and  crushed  by  the  empress, 
who  in  her  first  indignation  demanded  that  the  oath  of 
fidelity  should  thenceforward  be  taken  to  her  name  alone. 
The  discontent  which  this  occasioned  swelled  in  790  into 
open  resistaijbe,  and  the  soldiers,  headed  by  the  Armenian 
guard,  formally  proclaimed  Constantine  VL  aa  the  sole 
ruler.  A  hollow  aemblance  of  friendship  was  maintained 
between  Constantine  and  Irene,  whose  title  of  empress  ho 
cdnfirmed  in  792 ;  but  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  capital 
were  divided  between  rival  factions,  and  that  which  sap- 
ported  the  mother  against  her  son  grew  daily  in  number 
and  strength.  Constantino  perceived  hia  danger  too  lata 
to  avert  it  j  and  when  he  saw  the  conspiracy  ripe  for  action 
he  could  only  flee  for  aid  to  the  provinces.  But  even  there 
he  was  surrounded  by  those  who  were  already  too  deeply 
implicated  in  treason  to  refuse  to  complete  their  perfidy. 
Seized  by  his  attendants  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  tlia 
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Boaphoraa,  the  emperor  wis  carried  a  captive  back  to  tlie 
palace  at  Couataotinople ;  and  there,  by  the  orden  of  hia 
iuhainaa  mother,  ia  the  very  porphyry  chamber  where  he 
first  mir  the  light,  his  eyea  were  itabbed  out -by  fierce 
blowa  of  a  motderoos  dagger.  An  edipee  of  the  inn  and 
an  obacnrity  of  serenteen  dayi  were  attributed  by  the 
commoo  luperstition  to  the  horror  of  heaven  at  thia  crime. 
Irene,  having  thus  removed  her  rival,  reigned  in  prosperity 
and  aplendoor  for  five  yeani  8he  ia  said  to  have 
endeavoared  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  herself  and 
Charlemagne ;  but  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  who 
alone  mention  it,  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  Aetina,  one 
of  her  favourites.  In  802  the  patricians,  upon  whom  she 
had  lavished  every  honour  and  favour,  conspired  against 
her,  and  placed  the  avaricious  Kioephoma  on  the  throne. 
The  haughty  and  unscmpnloos  princess,  "  who  never  lost 
eight  of  political  power  in  the  height  of  her  religions  seal,'' 
who,  bailed  by  the  chnrch  as  a  second  Helena,  the  mother 
of  another  great  Constantine,  had  revealed  heirself  to  the 
world  aa  a  second  Athaliah,  was  forced  in  her  exile  in 
Leabos  to  support  herself  by  the  daily  toil  of  her  distaff 
8be  died  the  following  year.  Her  religions  seal  has  given 
her  a  place  among  the  saints  of  the  Greek  Chnrch. 

8m  V.  Ui^ot'a  Hatoin  dt  Tln^trtUriet  Irint,  1782 ;  QibboB's 
IMiM  aarf  Fall ;  Uilman's  Xa<i»  Ckrialianity ;  Li  Bean'a  Bat- 
Smfin ;  and  8chlo«er's  OtachicAle  ier  bildcnlftrmmdn  Kaiaer  da 
itrlMitckn  Bticht,  1812. 

IBETON,  HB^nty  (16I0-I651),  Pkrliamentary  general, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  German  Ireton  of  Attenton  in 
Nottinghanuhire,  and  was  born  in  1610.  After  graduating 
R  A  at  Oxford,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  aa 
a  student  of  law  j  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  which  hia  technical 
mastery  of  the  military  art  gave  him  rapid  promotion  and 
helped  him  to  obtain  the  special  favour  of  Cromwell.  On 
the  formation  of  the  "  new  model"  he  was  appointed  captain 
io  Sir  Robert  Fye's  regiment  Shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Kaseby,  in  Jnne  1645,  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy, 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  he  was  on  the  suggestion  of 
Cromwell  made  commissary-general  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  left  wing,  Cromwell  himself  commanding 
the  right  The  wing  under  Ireton  was  completely  broken 
by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Rupert,  and  Ireton  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  after  the  rout  of  the  enemy  which  ensued  on 
the  successful  charge  of  Cromwell  he  regained  his  freedom. 
He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  the  September 
following,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  snbseqnent 
victorious  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
royal  causa  While  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Oxford  be 
waa^  in  Jnne  IB,  1646,  married  at  Holton  Honae,  5  miles 
distant  from  the  city — and  at  that  time  probably  the 
headqnartera  of  Fairfax — to  Bridget,  daughter  of  Oliver 
CromweQ.  In  the  negotiationa  of  the  army  with  the 
Parliament,  and  in  the  conferences  with  the  king,  he  took 
a  leading  part,  being  the  penon  chiefly  entmated  with  the 
drawing  np  of  the  army  papers,  including  the  heads,  of 
propoaals  from  the  army  to  the  king,  a  task  for  which  he 
possessed  the  special  qualifications  of  "a  subtle-working 
brain  '  and  a  complete  legal  training.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  trial  of  the  king, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  his  execution. 
The  regiment  of  Ireton  having  been  chosen  by  lot  to 
accompany  Cromwell  in  hia  Irish  campaign,  Ireton  was 
appointed  m%jor-general  j  and  on  the  recall  of  his  chief 
to  take  the  command  in  Scotland  he  remained  with  the 
title  and  powers  of  lord-deputy  to  complete  the  work  of 
reduction.  This  he  procecdeid  to  do  with  hia  usual  energy, 
and  as  much  by  the  severity  of  his  methods  of  pnnishment 
aa  by  his  military  skill  was  rapidly  bringing  his  task  to  a 
doea,  when  during  thasiege  of  Limerick  he  died,  November  | 


S6,  1651,  of  an  infiammatoiy  fever,'  the  neniTm  all'pro- 
bability  of  exhanstion  and  exposat«.  His  loss  "  struck  a 
great  sadness  into  Cromwell,"  and  perhaps  there  was  no 
one  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  who  could  have  been  less 
spared.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  "  melancholic,  reserved, 
dark  temperament;"  and,  while  he  possessed  very  high 
abilities  as  a  soldier  and  great  political  penetration  and 
insight^  he  resembled  in  stem  unflinchingness  of  purpose 
the  Protector  himself. 

IRIARTE,  or  Tkllbtb,  Touas  di  (1760-1791),  Spaniah 
poet  of  the  age  of  Charles  ILL,  was  bom  September  18, 
1760,  at  Orotava  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  and  receiVed 
his  literary  education  at  Madrid  under  the  care  of  his  nnde, 
Joan  de  Iriarte,  a  scholar  who  for  forty  years  was  head  of 
the  royal  library,  and  whoae  name  as  ft  collector  of  proverbs 
still  finds  a  plaice  in  the  literary  annals  of  his  country.  In 
hia  eighteenth  year  the  nephew  began  his  literary  career 
by  translating  French  plays  for  the  royal  theatre,  and  in 
1770,  under  thtf  anagram  of  Tiiso  Imarete,  he  published 
-•n  original  comedy  entitled  tiaoer  que  hacemoi.  In  the 
following  year  he  received  an  appointment  as  oGSeial 
translator  in  the  foreign  office,  and  in  1776  he  became  a 
keeper  of  iba  recotxls  in  the  war  departmsut.  For  a  ahort 
time  he  now  edited  a  journal  entitled  the  Uerturio  Politieo, 
and  during  this  period  of  his  life  he  added  to  tb»  nunber 
of  hia  original  dramas  (the  best  of  these  being  La  Sdtorita 
tnal  criada),  and  also  composed  varioua  minor  poema.  In 
1780  speared  his  didactic  poem  La  liHtita,  the  ontconw 
of  his  proficiency  in  mnsic,  which  attracted  some  attention 
in  Italy  and  France  as  well  as  at  home,  It  ia  composed  in 
those  masses  of  irregular  lines  known  nationally  as  n/tni, 
and  consists  of  five  books  which  severally  treat  of  the 
elementa  of  mnsie,  the  varions  kinds  of  mnsical  expression, 
the  mnsic  of  the  theatre,  of  society,  and  of  solitude.  Its 
poetical  merit  ia  very  small  In  1 782  appeared  the  FdbuUu 
Literarieu,  with  which  hia  name  is  most  intimately 
associated.  The  work  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
Spanish  literature  aa  being  the  first  original  attempt  at 
fable-writing  in  that  langnage ;  the  stories,  which  numbered 
in  the  first  edition  about  sixtiy  and  afterwards  increased  to 
eighty,  are  composed  in  a  great  variety  of  metres,  and  show 
in  many  cases  considerable  ingenuity  (sometimes,  it  must 
be  confessed,  very  far-fetched)  and  careful  execution.  As 
their  name  is  intended  to  imply,  they  all  relate  to  the  foUiea 
and  weaknesses  of  literary  men.  They  have  been  translated 
into  several  European  languagea.  An  English  version  by 
Rocklifie  reached  a  third  e^tion  in  1866.  During  his  later 
j^eara,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  Fdhvlat,  he  became 
involved  in  troubles  with  several  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries ;  and  in  1786  he  was  charged  before  the  Inquisi- 
tion witii  having  manifested  leanings  towards  the  new 
French  philosophy.    He  died  September  17,  1791. 

The  fint  collected  sdjtioa  of  hia  works  (Oftnu),  prepared  by  him- 
self, appeared  at  Uidrid  in  aix  volumes  in  1787 ;  another,  more 
oomplrto,  is  ei^t  Tolomoa,  in  1806.  They  inclndo,  beaidra  tboaa 
slreaUy  mentioned,  trwulatioat  of  the  An  Poctiea  of  Horace  and 
of  the  first  fear  books  cf  the  JEiuid,  and  alio  aome  metrical 
spistlaa. 

IRIDIUM,  one  of  the  metals  of  the  platinum  group  (see 
ToL  r.  p.  536),  has  recently  acquired  increased  importance 
from  ita  employment  in  alloy  with  platinum  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  international  standards  of  length  and  weight. 
Its  separation  from  the  associated  metals  ia  a  matter  of  veiy 
considerable  difficulty,  and  involves  a  long  series  of  opera- 
tions. These  have  been  fully  described  by  Deville  and 
Debray  {Cotnpttt  Jimdut,  IxxxL  839)  and  by  Mr  G. 
Matthey  {JRoy.  &>e.  Proe.,  1879,  xxviiL  463).  In  practice, 
even  when  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  it  still  contains 
a  minnte  though  almost  inappreciable  amount  of  oxygen, 
rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  possibly  iron  (Matthey). 

Benbwt  has  redetermined  the  atomic  weight  of  iridium 
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hy  redaeing  ammoniam  iridichloride,  (NHJiIrClg  and 
potusimn  iridichloride,  K^IrCI^  by  beating  in  a  currant 
of  hydrogen,  and  finds  as  the  mean  of  fifteen  accordant 
esperimenta  Ir»  193'74  (BeriefUt  d.  dent.  ohem.  Gt$elUek. 
tu  Btrlin,  1878,  1767).^  This  result  justifies  the  placing 
of  iridium  before  platinum  in  the  table  in  toL  t.  p.  Sl^' 

The  alloy  used  in  the  constraction  of  the  international 
geodesic  standard  was  prepared  by  fusing  together  pla- 
tinum and  iridium  in  a  lime  crucible  by  a  powerful  blast 
of  oxygen  acd  coal  gas  ;  it  has  the  following  composition : 
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It  is  almost  indestructible, and  has  extreme  rigidity, especi- 
ally in  the  tube  form ;  its  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  very 
great ;  it  has  a  high  density,  and  a  meet  beautifully 
polished  surface  can  be  obtained  npon  it  (comp,  Derille^ 
Ann.  Chim.  Phyt.  1879  [5]  xri.  fi06).  An  iridio-platinum 
alloy  containing  about  20  per  cent  of  iridium  has  also  a 
very  high  coefficient  of  elasticity  (33*20),  whilst  its 
malleability  and  ductility  are  almost  without  limit.  A  25 
par  cent  alloy  can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  worked 
into  sheet  and  wire  when  heated  ,at  a  low  temperature,  30 
and  40  per  cent  with  great  difficolty  only  at  a  tempereturo 
little  below  melting;  it  is  brittle  when  cold,  but  has  a 
grain  of  great  beauty  and  fineness  (Matthey). 

IRIS,  the  rainbow,  was  personified  as  one  of  the  second- 
ary deities  of  Olympus,  and  ocean  very  frequently  both  in 
art  and  in  literature.  As  the  rainbow  unites  earth  and 
heaven.  Iris  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods  to  men ;  in  this 
capacity  she  is  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Iliad,  bnt  never 
in  the  Odyutf,  where  Hermes  tek«  her  places  According 
to  Hesiod  {Thiog.  260)  she  is  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  and 
Electra  and  sister  of  the  Harpies,  the  stormwinds.  With 
the  swiftness  of  the  wind  (jAXoirot,  m^l/t|UK)  she,  pene- 
trates ererywhere,  bearing  the  messages  of  heaven.  She 
often  carries  the  cadnceUs,  the  herald's  staff  of  Hermesi 
An  epithet  frequently  applied  to  her  is  "  golden-winged " 
(j(fmriwTtpot),  and  in  painting  and  sculpture  she  !■  always 
(presented  with  wings.  In  the  absence  of  other  criteria, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  her  from  Nike.  The 
latter  is  more  frequently  attendant  on  Athene,  while  Iris 
oftener  accompanies  Hera. 

IBIS.  The  iris  flower  belongs  to  the  na.nral  lamily 
Jridaeem,  of  the  class  monocotyledons,  and  to  the  petaloid 
division  with  inferior  ovary  and  only  tiiree  stamens  (the 
outer  series),  being  thus  distinguished  from  the  Amaryllis 
family,  which  has  six  stamena  They  are  handsome  showy- 
flowered  plants,  the  Greek  name  iris  having  been  applied 
on  account  of  the  hues  of  the  flowen.  Two  of  the  species 
are  British, — /.  Fttudaoonu,  or  yellow  flag;  and  tiie  /. 
fatidiitima,  the  foetid  iris  or  roast-beef  plant,  with  blne- 
pnrple  rarely  yellow  flowers.  The  former  species  is  widely 
distributed ;  the  latter  is  English,  although  naturalized  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  roasted  seeds  of  /.  Paeud- 
aeoi'vi  have  been  used  as  a  aubatitnte  for  coflfee.  Jnt 
Jlortntina,  with  white  or  pale  bine  flowers;  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  the  sonroe  of  the  violet-scented 
orris  root  nsed  in  perfumeiy.  Irit  verticotar,  or  blue  flag, 
is  indigenous  to  North  America,  and  yields  "iridin,"  a 
powerful  hepatic  stimulant.  Iritgermaniea  of  central 
Europe^  "  the  most  common  pniple  Fleur  de  Luce  "  of  Bay, 
is  the  large  dommon  blue  iris  of  gardens,  the  bearded  iris 
or  fleur  do  luce.     From  the  flowers  of  Irit  Jlorentina.  a 

>  Qnlta  ncantlr  (UaUg't  Annaltn,  oorU.  I),  Baabert  has  ooiTwted 
ihs  stomla  walght  of  pUtbmm  slao,  vUdi  ha  flsdi  to  b*  liM  84. 


pigme&t — the  "  verdelis,"  "  vert  dins,"  or  iris-green, 
formerly  nsed  by  miniature  painten — was  prepared  by 
maceration,  the  fluid  being  left  to  putrefy,  when  chalk  or 
alum  was  added.  The  garden  plants  known  aa  the  Spanish 
iris  and  the  £ngUsh  iris  are  both  of  Spanish  origin,  and 
have  very  showy  flowers.  Along  with  some  other  species,  as 
/.  rttievlata  and  /.  peniea,  both  of  which  are  fragrant,  they 
form  great  favourites  with  florists.  All  these  just  mentioned 
differ  from  those  formerly  named  in  the  nature  of  the 
underground  stem,  which  is  tuberous  and  not  a  rhisome 
as  in  /.  Pteudcuorui,  florttUitut,  Ita.  Modem  botanists 
separate  these  bnlboiis  irises  from  the  genus  /rti,  and  place 
them  apart  in  the  genus  XiplUum,  Sie  Spanish  iris, — /. 
Xiphium  of  the  older  botanisia  being  now  known  aa 
XipMum  tulffort.  As  deflned  by  Baker,  Xiphium  includes 
IS  species,  all  from  the  Mediterranean  region  and  the  East, 
and  Irii  81  species,  mostly  from  the  northern  temperate 
region.  Bemaina  of  three  species  of  /m  have  been  met 
with  in  a  fossil  state,  in  rocks  of  Tertiary  age. 

IBISH  MOSS,  or  CASRAajux  (Irish  carraigan,  "  moss 
of  the  rock"^,  is  a  sea^weod  (Chondrut  critpui)  which 
grows  abnndtotly  along  the  rocky  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Etarope  and  North  America.  It  is  collected  for 
commercial  pnrpoees  on  the  west  and  north-west  of  Ireland, 
and  in  very  large  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Plymouth 
county,  Massachusetts,  United  States.  In  its  fresh  con- 
dition the  plant  is  soft  and  cartilaginous,  varying  in  colour 
from  a  greenish-yellow  to  a  dark  purple  or  purplish- 
brown  ;  but  when  washed  and  sun-dried  for  preservation 
it  has  a  yellowish  translucent  horn-like  aspect  and 
consistency.  The  principal  constituent  of  Irish  moss  is  a 
mndlaginona  body,  of  which  it  contains  about  66  per  cent ; 
and  with  that  it  has  nearly  10  per  cent  of  albuminoids 
and  about  IS  per  cent  of  mineral  matter  rich  in  iodine 
and  snlphnr.  When  softened  in  water  it  has  a  sea-like 
odour,  and  from  the  abundance  of  its  mueilaga  it  will  form 
a  jelly  on  boiling  with  from  20  to  30  times  its  w«ght  of 
water.  The  jeOy  of  Irish  moss  ii  nsed  as  an  occasional 
article  of  food,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  in  cases  of  cheat 
disesae.  It  may  also  be  nsed  as  a  thickener  in  calico- 
printing  and  in  America  it  is  nsed  for  fining  beer.  In 
the  neighbourhood  when  it  is  obtained  it  is  ntilized  for 
feeding  eattle,  Aa  found  in  commerce,  Irish  moss  is  fre- 
quently mixed  with  Oigarlitta  ntammiilota,  0.  acievlarit, 
and  other  sea-weeds  with  which  it  is  associated  in  growth. 

IRKUTSK,  a  government  of  Asiatic  Bussia,  extending 
over  an  area  of  372,140  square  miles  of  eastern  Siberia, 
and  bounded  by  the  Yenissei  and  Yakutsk  governments; 
the  Tnns-Baikal  region,  and  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  is 
divided  into  the  districts  of  Kinnsk,  Nizhne-Udinsk, 
Irkutsk,  Verkholensk,  and  Balagansk. 

The  surface  of  the  government  is  mountainous,  espe- 
cially in  the  tfonth-west  While  the  greater  put  lies  at 
a  level  of  from  1300  feet  to  nearly  dOOO  feet  above  the 
■ea,  the  range  of  ihe  Sayanski  mountains  reachea  from 
6000  feet  to  between  7000  and  8000  feet  (the  highest 
point,  Hnngu  Barduik,  is  in  Chinese  territory^  Other 
mountains  of  note  are  tho  Gnrbi  Daban  and  Tunklnski 
Byelki  ranges  and  the  massif  of  the  Khamar  Daban.  All 
the  rivers  of  the  government  belong  either  to  the  system 
of  the  Yenissei  (aa  the  Angara  ana  the  two  Tnngnskas) 
or  to  that  of  the  Lena  (as  the  Kinnga,  the  Tehaya,  the 
Tchuya,  the  Kuta,  the  Ilga).  Of  the  geological  featnrea 
of  the  country  the  most  remarkable  is  the  wide  distribution 
of  volcanic  products — bssalts^doleritea;  toffs,  obsidians  even, 
and  pumioe.  The  mountain  chains  consist  in  the  main 
of  crystalline  rocks.  Iron  i>  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tities; coal-beds  exist  in  various  parts,  especially  in  the  basin 
of  the  Angara ;  graphite  is  wrought  in  several  places ;  and 
salt-springs  form  the  object  of  a  considerable  exploitation. 
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la  lt79  th«  nnmbar  of  hotorlei  isd  onbllo  irorka  in  tlw  goran- 
rnent  wis  117,  with  3322  workmen  and  *  prodnction  imonntuig  to 
3,647,045  roablei,  besides  67  workshop*  with  npwuds  of  860  work- 
men and  a  ptodnction  of  nearlr  280,000  nables.  The  distilleries 
ranked  first  with  1,897,600  roaUee.  In  the  iron-works  of  Mioolaieff 
795  workmen  were  employed,  and  the  piodnction  was  rained  at 
442,110  roubles.  The  salt-works  were  credited  with  298,862 
nmbles,  the  cloth  factories  with  116,386,  and  the  porcehdn  potteriea 
with  86,902.  The  principal  pottery  is  sitnatea  in  the  okrug  or 
circle  of  Irkntak,  andemployi  about  UOO  workmen  ;  anjl  ita  wars*' 
an  widely  known  thron^oot  all  Siberia.  The  chief  cloth  ttetory 
iitt  Telminsk,  abont  40  miles  from  Irkntak.  Cigonare  mann- 
fsctured-to  the  Tslne  of  116,000  ronblea.  See  the  Ftimyatnaya 
KnMta  of  the  Stat  Com.  of  the  Irkutsk  Oovemment,  1881. 

The  population,  which  in  1882  was  883,876,  was  388,678  in  187S 
(199,344  males).  At  the  latter  date  the  native  tribes  nnmbe^ 
115,783  souls  (69,979  males) ;  the  Buriats  are  the  most  numerous, 
these  amonntiiig  to  about  116,000  in  1862.  The  Yakuts  and  Tnn- 
gsses  are  oomparatirely  few.  Of  the  European  pipnlktion  a  large 
proportion  are  exiles  or  deacehdant>  of  uoles,  most  of  them  being 
of  Polish  blood.  Shamanism  was  in  1879  the  leligion  of  68,422, 
tsd  Lamaism  that  of  12,491 ;  1887  were  Mahometans,  and  2878 
Jews.  Of  the  Chriatiu  population  (819,919),  the  Orthodox  Qreek 
Church  claims  296,621,  and  2427  ate  Boman  Catholics.  In  1882 
the  Jews  were  nnder  900  and  the  Roman  Catholics  abont  1200.  The 
natire  tribes  are  being  rapidly  incorporated  by  the  Orthodox  Church. 

According  to  obeerrations  taken  at  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  which  is 
one  of  the  regular  meteorological  atetiona  of  Rnssia  (1636  feet  abore 
the  sea),  the  temperature  ranged  in  1879  from  99*  fahr.'in  July  to 
34'  below  laro  in  January   In  1876  the  minimum  was  40*  below  xero.* 
The  me«D  temperature  m  summer  is  68*,  and  in  winter  7*. 

Ikeutsk,  the  chief  town  of  the  goTernment  of  the 
tame  name,  is  under  ▼arioni  aspecti  the  moat  important 
place  in  all  Siberia,  being  not  only  the  greatest  centre  of 
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popnlation  and  principal  commercial  depAt  to  the  north  of 
Taahkend,  bat  the  reiidence  of  the  goyemor-general,  a 
fortified  ioilitary  post,  an  archbishopric,  and  the  seat  of 
several  learned  societies.  It  is  situated  in  52*  17'  N.  lat 
Bud  lOi*  IV  £.  long.,  3780  miles  from  St  Petersburg. 
The  town  proper  lies  on  the  tight  ^bsnt  of  the  Angara,  a 
tribntaiy  of  the  Tenissei,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  is  the 
Glaakonk  Mbnib.   ■  The  liTsr,  which  has  a  breadth  of 


1890  feet,  "is. crossed  hj  a  flying  bridge.  The  Irknt,  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name,  is  a  pmall  rirer  which  rises 
in  Lake  Ilchin  and  joins  the  Angara  directly  opposite  .the 
pr^ent  town,  the  main  poVtion  of  which  is  separated  from 
the  monastery,  the  casUe,  the  port,  and  the  snburbs  hj 
another  confluent  the  Ida  or  UshakoTka.  Irkutsk  has  long 
been  reputed  a  remarkably  fine  city  for  such  an  outlying 
situation — its  streets  being  straight,  broad,  well  paved,  and 
well  lighted;  but  in  1879,  on  the  22d  and  2ith  June  (4th 
and  6di  July),  the  greater  proportion  of  its  houses  being 
of  wood,  the  central  and  most  important-  port  fell  a  prey 
to  a  great  coDflagration.  In  the  accompauymg  plan  the 
area  laid  waste  is  indicated  by  the  lighter  shade.  The 
palace  of  the  governor-general,  the  principal  administrative 
and  municipal  offices,  and  many  of  the  other  public  build- 
ings were  destroyed;  and  the  government  archives,  the 
admirable  library  (10,000  vols.)  and  museum  of  the 
Siberian  section  of  the  Geographical  Society,  with  minor 
collections  of  the  same  kind,  were  utterly  ruined.  The 
total  loss  was  estimated  at  30,000,000  roubles.  Full 
details  will  be  found  in  D.  D.  Larionoff's  Gub.  gorod  Iriviai 
(Imtsk,  1880).  A  cathedral  (built  of  wood  in  1693  and 
rebuilt  of  stone  in  1718)  and  other  twenty-three  Orthodox 
churches,. a  fine  gymnasium,  a  school  of  medicine,  a 
museum,  a  theatre,  a  tovm's  hospital  and  a  military  hospital, 
an  orphan  asylum,  an  infirmary,  the  penitentiary,  and  the 
crown  faetoriet  ara  among  the  pnblic  institntions  and 
buildings. 

The  origin  of  Irkutsk  is  to  be  found  In  the  winter-quarters  estab- 
lished by'lvaD  PokhaboS  for  the.aoUection  of  the  fur  tax  from  the 
Buriats,  Its  existence  as  a  town  date*  from  1888.  The  first  church, 
that  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  monastery  of  the  Ascension,  3)  miles 
from  the  town,  wen  built  in  1872,  and  thst  of  the  Apparition  of 
the  Tirgin  in  1S93.  It  was  in  1731  that  the  town  waa  made  the 
admini^ratire  oentrs-of  the  Irkutsk  provisce,  and  ita  poeition  ss 
ehisf  town  of  the  government  dates  from  1764.  Its  population, 
whidt  was  about  8600  at  the  time  of  Omelin's  visit  (1740),  had  in- 
creased to  18,689  by  1888,  and  to  24,779  in  1862  (12,639  males). 
An  elaborate  census  taken  in  1876  gave  18,076  males  and  14,436 
females,  a  total  of  32,612.     This  increase  is  wholly  produced  by 


immigration ;  for  the  death-rsto  always  oonsidersbly  exceeds  the 
birth-rate,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  vast  proportion  of  Ou  nn- 
ioairied  classes,— pntJio  employes,  soldiers,  ecclesiastics^  prisonen, 
and  domestics  amounting  to  12,878  in  1875. 

IRKIISIUS,  a  distinguished  jurist,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  "  Incema  jnris,"  who  taught  the.  "  free  arts "  at 
Bologna,  his  native  city,  during  ^e  earlier  decades  of  the 
12th  centnry.  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Tmerios, 
Himerioa,  Hymeritu,  Wamerius,  Wemerins,  Onamerius, 
Gemerins,  some  of  which  have  been  held  to  be  suggestive 
of  a  German  origin.  Of  his  personal  histoiy  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  it  was  at  the  instance  of  th^  Countess 
HatSdo,  Hildebrand's  friend,  who  died  in  1116,  that  be 
directed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  students  to  the 
JCn^UtUa  and  Code  of  Justinian;  that  after  1116  he 
appears  to  have  beld  some  office  nnder  the  emperor  Henry 
V. ;  and  that  he  died,  perhaps  diiring  the  reign  of  the. 
emperor  Lothair  IL,  but  certainly  before  1110.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Glossators  (see  Gi^ss),  and  according  to 
ancient  opinion  (which,  however,  has  been  much  contro- 
verted in  later  times)  was  the  author  of  the  epitome  of  the 
IfovelU  of  Justinian,  called  the  Aut/uTUiea,  arranged 
according  to  the  titles  of  the.Cocie.  His  Formulariutii 
Tabdlionum  (a  directory  for  notaries)  and  Qumttiontt  (a 
book  of  decisions)  are  no  longer  extant  His  position  as  the 
.fonnder  of  all  Icnamed  investigation  into  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian is  an  important  one ;  and  -  he  and  his  school  are 
generally  held  to  present  an  almost  brilliant  contrast,  not 
only  witii  the  law  writers  of  the  preceding,  but  also  with 
the  jurists  of  the  latter,  part  of  the  following  century. 

SeeSavigny,  OaeK  d.  JUm.  XtiMtimlfUUtaUtr.ul  83;  Tecchio, 
IfoHfiU  Oi  Inurio  »  cUOa  lua  leiula,  Pisa,  18S9 ;  and  Picker, 
Arsdk  t,  SMtfU.  SiMfmclk  BaUmu,  vol  iii.,  Innsbruck,  1870. 
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IN  th*  short  cpiM  t£at  can  be  allotted  to  the  wide 
aabjecta  of  laos  and  Stkil,  it  is  impossiUe  to  do 
more  than  briefly  describe  the  main  facts  in  connexion  with 
the  general  properties  and  relationships  of  iron  and  steel, 
and  their  modes  of  mannfactnre.  These  points  will  be 
considered  nnder  the  following  general  heads, 

I.  Omeral  ehamcUn  iff  inm;  it$  rtlationMf$  to  elktr  «b- 

menu. 

1,  Prepertiaa  of  inn. 

2.  Chamictl  and  phyiicil  wlstionihips  ot  tarn. 

5.  BaUtioiulupe  twtween  iron  and  itwU  of  Tarions  kioda.     ' 
IL  Jfaturat  toitrea  of  trm. 

4.  Hateoric  iron. 

6.  Iron  ores. 

.    t.  Hethoda  of  analyaia  of  iran  oral,  metallic  inm,  and  itseL 
ill.  SiiraMm,  of  inn  from  iU  or—, 

7.  G«nenl  history  of  the  mannfactnre  of  iron  and  itaaL 

8.  Claiaificatioii  of  methods  of  mannfactnre 
IV.  Ifanufaetur*  of  ecul  iron  ;  iron  mtUing. 

t.  Preliminary  treatment  of  oiea. 
10.  Fnal 

II.  Flnxea. 

12.  Conatnetioa  of  blast  fomacaa. 

IS.  Snhaidiaiy  applianoaa ;  hoiata  and  lifta. 

14.  „  „  blowing  anginaa. 

15.  „  „  apparatoaforanperheatingthsblast, 
and  for  determining  ita  temperature ;  tnyeie^ 

It.  Collection  of  pig  irpn  and  cinder,  and  their  compoaition. 

17.  Utilization  of  cinder. 

18.  Collection  of  waste  gaaea,  and  their  eompoaitioa, 

19.  Chemical  changaa  taking  place  in  the  blast  fomaca. 

20.  Derelopraent  and  appropriation  of  heat  in  blast  ftamacea. 

21.  Conditions  regulating  economy  of  fuel  in  blast  ftimaoea. 
y.  Converoion  ^  fig  iron  into  malUailo  iron  and  ifasJ  ty 

JeearboniMoHon  frou—a. 

22.  Halleabla  cast  iron. 

2S.  Belining,  fining,  and  puddling  of  pig  inn. 

24.  Machine  pnddung. 

25.  Uaehincry  and  applianoea  for  working  malleabla  iron. 

26.  Fuddled  steel  and  natural  steeL 

27.  Beasemer's  original  proceaa  (pnanmatie  proceai). 

28.  Beaton's  prooeea. 

yi.  ProduetUm  of  malkoNi  iron  trnd  $Utl  from  fh*  trt  at  tnt 
~~   '-      oporalian  mlho^U  patting  OurmLgh  Ms  ttag*  ofeatl  iron. 

29.  Catalan  forg*  and  analogous  appliucea, 
'80.  Spongy  iron  proceases. 

51.  Siemens's  precipitation  proceaa. 

yiL  Conmeriim  of  maUtabU  tron  into  lUtl  ty  iirtel  catienimt- 
~ '        lion. 

52.  Cementation  pncaas  and  sttbatqnent  opoations, 

55.  Caat  SteeL 

54.  Case  hardening. 

56.  Crucible  steel ;  Voots ;  Knshet  and  Heath'a  prowaaes. 
niL  Mrikodt  tf  tltel  froductian  ttttntiaUy  inmM»i  otmbima- 

UanKjfatprtcidinfprorttui. 

55.  The  Bessainer-Mnahat  process  and  its  piieBnan, 

87.  The  "basic "process. 

88.  The  Uehatina  process.  • 

89.  Siemens-Martin  proeaases ;  open-heartli  stsala 

40.  The  Pemot  and  Fonsard  furnaces. 

41.  Hanufaetura  of  spieseleisan  and  feno-maaganeaa. 

IX  Phi/tiealtualititiofSvr.andtlMlintMrf>raeUaUnlaUt»- 

42.  Hardening,  tempering  and  ««»««n«g, 

43.  Tenacity  and  strsngth  of  inn  and  steiaL 

44.  Foundry  operations ;  casting  nnder 
46.  Protection  of  iron  from  rust 

Z.  Slatitliei  of  tSt  iron  bvdt. 


L  GiKBui,  Chabaotibs  of  Iron  tm  m  BiLinomRm 

TO  OTHXB  ElXXXHIX 

1,  Propertiet  of  Iron. — The  peculiar  [Apical  chametera 
of  iron,  more  especially  when  in  the  form  ot  steel  or  ali^bt^ 
carbonised  iron,  have  rendered  this  element  one  of  social 
importance  since  the  earliest  age*  for  the  fabricatioD  of 
OBtting  instmment^  weapons,  and  tools  of  Tariona  kindft 


In  the  form  of  moderataly-pore  malleable  or  wronght  iron, 
the  metal  is  a  substance  possessed  of  considerable  lustre 
and  hardness,  and  of  a  bluish-white  or  bloish-grey  colonr ; 
it  takes  a  high  polish,  and  when  bright  does  not  readily 
oxidize  in  dry  air,  although  moist  airj  especially  in  presence 
of  traces  of  acids,  even  of  carbonic  acid,  readily  effects  its 
tarnishing  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  msL  It  has  a 
specific  gnmty  near  to  7*75,  and  requires  a  very  high  tern- 
peratnra  to  effect  its  fusion,  the  melting  point  being  the 
more  elevated  the  purer  the  substance ;  its  most  valuable 
and  characteristic  property  is  its  power  of  becoming  soft 
and  pasty  before  undergoing  complete  fusion,  so  that  two 
hot  masses  may  be  pressed  or  squeezed  together  into  one 
hj  the  process  of  vdditig,  and  so  that  by  forging,  rolling, 
hammering,  or  other  analogons  operations  it  can  readily 
be  fashioned  into  shapes  which  its  rigidity  and  strength 
when  cold  enable  it  to  maintun.  Its  strength  and  tena- 
city are  rety  high,  as  also  are  its  powers  of  being  dnwn 
into  wire  and  rolled  or  hammered  into  sheets  (ductility 
■•admallaability);  theee  properties,  however,  are  very  largely 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  impurities.  In  magneUc 
characters  it  is  superior  to  all  other  aubstanees,  nickel  and 
cobalt  coming  next  to  it  in  these  respects,  but  being  much 
lower  in  power ;  when  it  is  almost  pure,  the  magnetic  infln- 
ence  produced,  owing  to  induction,  by  the  proximity  of  a  per- 
manent magnet  or  of  an  electric  current  disappears  entirely 
on  rem~^  of  the  magnet  or  current;  if,  on  Uie  other  hand, 
carbon  be  preaent  (as  is  usually  the  case  to  some  extent 
even  in  the  softest  malleable  iron),  there  remains  after 
removal  of  the  magnet  or  current  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  permanent  magnetism  according  to  circumstances,  hard 
steel  exhibiting  the  greatest  power  of  becoming  pennanently 
magnetized  under  given  conditions,  and  snbetances  inter- 
mediate between  pure  iron  and  hard  ateel  (soft  steels  and 
hard  irona)  possessing  this  power  to  a  lesser  extent.  Other 
elements  besides  carbon,  e.g.,  oxygen  and  snlpbnr,  can  com- 
municate to  iron  the  power  of  bieicoming  permanently  mag- 
netized, as  in  the  case  of  the  minerals  loadstone  (magnetic 
oxide  of  iron)  and  magnetic  pyrites.  The  effect  of  a  magnet 
on  iron  at  high  temperatures  is  far  below  that  exhibited  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  according  to  Matteucd  the  action 
of  a  given  magnet  on  a  molten  globule  of  iron  is  only 
0*0010  per  cent  of  that  on  the  same  globule  when  cold, 
BO  that  the  attractive  action  is  whdly  insenable  in  the 
case  of  molten  iron  except  when  a  powerful  electromagnet 
is  employed.  In  electrical  conductivity  and  power  of 
oondncting  heat  (which  are  always  approximately  in  the 
aame  ratio),  iron  stands  about  midway  amongst  metals; 
Jlatthieisen's  experiments  give  the  speciiio  resistance  (C 
O.  S.  system)  of  annealed  iron  as  9837  at  0*  C,  that  .of 
annealed  silver  being  1621  and  that  of  mercury  96,190 
at  the  aame  temperature.  As  with  the  other  physical 
propettiea,  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  impnri^ 
urgely  affects  the  numerical  value  of  the  specific  resist- 
ance, which  is  decreased  some  36  per  cent,  by  a  rise  in 
temperature  from  0*  to  100*  C 

^e  specific  heat  of  iron  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is 
0*11379  (Begnaolt),  0-110  (Dnlong  and  Petit).  Fouillet 
givea  the  melting  point  when  in  a  state  of  high  purity  as 
between  1600*  and  1600*  (probably  somewhat  too  low), 
Scheerer  as  2100*,  Deville  as  near  to  that  of  platinum, 
which  is  not  far  from  19OO'-2000*.  The  presence  of  minute 
qnantitiss  of  carbon,  sulphur,  kc,  sensibly 'lowers  the  fusing 
point,  whilst  1  per  cent  of  the  former  furnishes  •  steel  melt- 
ing at  several  hnndred  degrees  lower  than  pure  iron  (at  near 
IMO'X— east  iron  oontuning  some  3  per  cent  of  carbon 
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melting  at  near  1600*,  and  being  rendared  »tiU  more  fusible 
hj  the  preaenee  of  small  qoantitiea  of  sniphnr  and  siUcon ; 
whjDce  snlpbniizad  pig  irons  ara'oftan  blended  with  purer 
Tarieties  in  order  to  prodnca  good  easting  metal  for  various 
purposes.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  the  linear  coeffl- 
tient  of  expansion  of  wrought  iron  is  near  to  00000125 
(▼ikes  between  0-0000116  and  0-0000U4  baring  been 
obtained  by  Borda,  Smeaton,  LaToisier  and  Laplace,  Trongh- 
ton,  and  Dulong  aiid  Petit),  so  that  1  unit  of  length  at  0° 
will  become  on  anaverage  1-00125  units- in  length  at  100°. 
Slightly  lower  values  hare  been  obtained  with  steel  of 
different  qualities  by  Tuious  of  these  obaerTers,  averaging 
0-000O116;  whilst  cast  iron  expands  less  still,  averaging 
0-0000111  as  linear  coefficient  of  expansion;  the  precise 
nnmbers  obtainable  vary  with  the  conditiunst  according  as 
the  metal  has  been  hammered,  rolled,  hardened,  annealed, 
Ac.  At  somewhat  elevated  temperatures  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion is  higher ;  thus  Dulung  and  Petit  find  that  the  mean 
rate  of  expansion  of  iron  between  0*  and  100°  is  to  that 
between  0°  and  300°  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  6.  The 
fofca  exerted  during  expansion  is  very  great,  being  eqnal  to 
that  requisite  to  produce  an  elongation  of  the  bar  examined 
to  the  ertent  through  which  its  length  increases  by  heat ; 
thus,  according  to  Barlow,  a  weight  of  1  ton  suspended  to 
an  iron  bar  a  square  inch  in  section  will  extend  its  length 
by  0-0001  times  the  original  length,  so  that  1  inch  of  length 
mil  become  l-OOOI  inches ;  this  increase  in  length  would 
be  brought  about  by  a  rise  in  temperature  of  about  9°  C. ; 
hence  for  an  increase  of  36°,  or  less  than  the  average  difier- 
eoce  between  a  cold  and  warm  day  in  winter  and  summer 
laspeetively,  a  girder  of  iron  of  20  square  inches  in  section 
wonid  exert  a  urusting  strajn  npon  two  walls,  kc,  built 
firmly  up  to  its  ends  when  coldest,  eqnal  to  about  20  x  y 
or  80  tone  for  each  inch  of  its  length,  were  it  not  that 
tiie  presanre  is  more  or  less  relieved  by  the  giving  of 
tiM  walls  long  before  this  strain  is  laached.  Li  conse- 
qaenca  it  is  indispensable  to  allow  a  space  for  expansion 
hi  an  constructions  in  which  iron  -is  employed,  t.g., 
orffinaty  buildings,  rsiiways,  fnmacea  braced  together 
with  tie-rods,  Ac. 

With  large  masses  of  ironwork  exposed  to  the  weather, 
vny  great  strains  may  be  produced  through  unequal 
expansion  in  differently  heated  parts,  e.g.,  in  die  portions 
exposed  to  sunslune  and  in  the  uiade  respeotiveiy ;  aa  just 
indicated,  a  difference  of  temperatore  of  9°  between  two 
portions  rigidly  connected  will  produce  a  strain  of  about  1 
ton  per  square  inch.  Edwin  C3ark  has  calculated  that  half 
an  honr's  snnshinb  produces  more  effect  in  the  my  of 
developing  strain-' on  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  bridge 
over  the  If  enai  Straits  than  the  heaviest  rolling  loads  or 
the  most  violent  atorma,  Yariations  «t  temperature  also 
exert  some  «ffect  npon  tbe  strength  and  tenacity  of  iron ; 
the  numerical  values  are  largely  variable  with  the  quality 
of  the  metal '  At  temperatures  below  a  red  heat  the 
strength  i»eonsidetBbIy  lessened,  and  at  high  tempcmturea 
appnxxiniating  to  the  welding  temperature  the  tenacity 
becomes  comparatively  small  (see  %  43); 

A  peeiiUsr  ■upensiim  of  the  oliMniail  sotiTitv  «f  inm  la  nftr- 
eoct  to  nitria  ada  (psasiTa  oondition)  appaan  ta  M  ooonaoted  widk 


its  daetrioJ  talatioBships ;  when  pUcM  m  nitric  odd  vaiy  siiditly 
iilntad  (sdmUo  giavi^  abont  1-4),  lion  is  ordinsiUy  viobntly 
tttviksd;  tat  if  whilst  in  the  sold  it  1m  tooebedwitii  certain  sab. 


■tmees,  *.f.,  gold,  platinam,  plnmbein,  ke.,  the  sotion  stops  (st 


lent  Badw  certain  emditiomi^  espeoialiy  whan  not  haatad  abovs 

portioolar  tsmperaton  vaiyiiw  with 

aWay} ;  the  inm  thoa  rendared 


'  tsmperaton  vaiyiu  with  the  atrencth  of  the  add 

^      _jainni  thoa  rendared  piaaiTe  will  iiidnea  tha  aama 

eooditian  in  a  aaoond  piaoa  inunanea  in  ib»  add  by  oontaot ;  on. 
azpcaon  to  air  tha  poaaiva  iron  Icaea  its  power  of  tamainisg  no- 
attiAeJ,  OooesntlBtad  nitrie.add,  of  spaeifie  gravity  1-46,  pro- 
daets  a*  paasive  coadition  at  onoe,  ao  that  a  piaoa  of  bright  metal 
■^  be  kapt  for  moatha  immarMd  in  tha  add  witboat  any  tetioa 
bang  ass  np ;  aoid  of  atrangth  bdow  ipaeUe  giaTlty  1-SS,  oo  tha 
sdHrhaad,  is  asoally  tneajahl*  of  janaittiqg  Iran  to  beeama  or 


lemain  paasive  in  oontset  with  it  If,  whSst  paasive  end  Inunenad 
in  nitiis  add,  iron  be  mads  tha  podtiva  pole  tor  a  voltiie  eonant 
sent  throngh  the  add,  oxygen  is  eTolrad  from  its  anrfaea  withoot 
any  ozidaaon  being  vidbla ;  if  on  the  other  hand  it  be  made  tha 
negatlTs  pde,  it  inunadiatdy  loaaa  ita  pianTity,  and  is  attacked  by 
the  add.  In  oonaaqiieace  of  tha  prodnction  of  the  paadve  state 
by  eontaot  with  eonoantiatad  nitric  add,  iron  is  sometimea  sab- 
stitnted  for  esrbon-or  for  platinnm  in  the  forma  of  voltaic  battery 
Imown  aa  Bonaan's  and  GroTe'a  oella.  Paaaivity  may  alao  m 
brooght  about  in  iron  by  heating  tha  bright  metal  in  the  llama  of 
a  anuit  lamp,  kc,  ao  aa  to  ooat  it  anpaiiidilly  with  a  Him  of 
ozida, 

PrmmHon  ^Furt  Iron. — ^In  order  to  prepare  pore  iron,  niaeial 
chamloal  opentions  moat  be  gone  thronsh,  of  incrMdng  complexity 
tha  greater  the  purity  daaired.  Beizauua  obtained  a  nearly  pure 
fnaad  anbatanoa  of  mixing  filinga  of  the  pnnat  aoft  iron  of  conuneroe 
obtainable  with  aboat  20  per  cant,  of  pnie  ferrio  oxide  and  lome 
gtaaa  powder  (free  from  lead)  as  s  flnx,  and  axpoaiiig  for  an  hoar  to 
the  hiffhaat  heat  of  a  smith  a  forge  in  a  covered  enidble  ;  in  thia 
way  ttM  small  qnaatitiea  of  carbon  and  other  imporitiea  atill 
retained  by  the  nUnga  are  oxid.xed,  and  a  batten  of  ailveiy  inatre 
leaalta^  of  apadfio  gravi^  7 'Sit,  mora  too^  bat  aofter  than  cnUnaiy 
iron.  Katthiaaeen  and  Siozepaaowaki  found  the  graateat  diiU- 
cnlty  in  obtaining  irun  abaolutely  free  from  aulphnr  by  maana  of 
the  ordisaiy  mauioda  for  preparing  oxide  of  oon  auDaeqaantly 
reduced  by  pure  hydrogen,  but  nlnmataly  anocaeded  in  obtain- 
ing moderately  laiga  qnantitiea  of  metal  not  containing  more 
than  0'0002S  to  0-0007  per  cent,  of  salpbnr  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  apedally  prepared  fetrio  oxioa  made  by  heating 
together  para  foraaa  aalpnata  and  aodinm  anlphate  (firit.  A—oc 
SepmU,  1868,  1868),  and  thoroughly  wadiisg  oat  the  aodiom 
aolphato  from  the  nuzod  pixidact.  After  redaction  in  platinam 
veaaela  by  para  hydrogen,  and  fnaton  in  lime  crndblea  by  the 
oxyhydit^en  flame  bd  with  purified  KTeea,  bat  tone  of  metal  wen 
obtamed  abaolutely  i^  from  phospLoroa,  aiUcon,  and  ealdam, 
and  praetically  i^  from  enlpbnr.  By  lire  alaetnljida  of  aa  nearly 
OS  poHibIa  neatral  aolntiona  of  fenona  chlirida,  or  cettrr  of  donbb 
magnadnm  fenona  sulphate,  iron  ia  thrown  down  in  hard  brittle 
filma  containing  a  oooiaiderahle  omonnt  -if  coduded  hydrogen 
(oonally  aboat  twenty  iimea  ita  volume) ;  o*  annealing,  the  metal 
bacomea  aoft,  malleable,  and  ailvery  white,  intraasing  oonaiderably 
in  dendty,  tha  apedflo  gravity  wheb  flist  di<podted  bdng  about 
t'tH,  and riafaig  to  7-81  oftar  »nn««Hiiff ;  Lam  fiida  that  the  amoont 
of  hydn^an  ocdadod  ia  greater  the  uiiimar  tha  film  of  metal,  the 
amoont  naiiig  in  the  caac  of  a  very  thin  film  v'o  npwazda  of  180 
volumaa ;  tha  metal  deprived  of  the  ocdudrd  ^n  oy  heating  in 
VBcao  deoompoeea  wotar  at  ordinary  tampatatnre*  and  ruata,  per- 
tialhr  nabeorUng  hydnwan  in  ao  adiw  (-PW-  -^'miafaa,  v.  TAX 
1870} ;  whereaa  .before  the  expoUoa  of  tha  hydngan  ly  heating 
in  voooo  the  iron  ia  hi^ily  brittle  and  of  a  fine  grannlar  taztuie, 
ahowfaig  no  cryatalUne  atracture  under  the  miemcope  (beiu 
depodted  from  aolntiona  containing'  no  free  add)^  after  the  axpnl- 
ai<m  of  the  hydrogen  the  metal  becomee  highly  tanadou*  and  capable 
of  redsting  npeoted  bending  bookwarda  and  forwaida  vithoat  rnp- 
toie ;  the  naraneea  ia  lowend  from  I'S  to  4*6  on  the  mineralogial 
aoals,  <.«.,  fironi  aomething  between  the  hardneas  of  ftlapar  and 
apatite  to  aomething  between  that  of  anotita  and  fiaorepai.  Under 
oertain  condltiOBa  iron  can  be  obtained  in  a  oyatalliiad  state,  the 
crystalline  character  being  far  more  nadily  aanuued  whan  small 
qnantitiea  of  other  anlMUncaa,  notably  carbon,  ore  preeeiit :  by 
nducing  fenoua  ohlorida  by  hydn»en  at  a  red  heat,  Fdigot  obtained 
the  metal  in  brilliant  ciyirtala  belonsiDg  to  the  cubic  ayatam ;  by 
reduction  with  xino  vapour  Poomaieae  tronafonnedfeiroua  dilmride 
into  hollow  tetrahedra  of  apeoifio  gravity  7 '84.  Beaaemer  iron  has 
bean  obtained  in  diatinct  cubic  eryatala,  whilst  Percy  haa  obaerved 
aolid  and  akeleton  ootahedra  in  caat  iron.  Hallaabla  iron  that  haa 
been  much  railed  and  foiged  during  ita  manaftctuie  exhibits  on 
etching  with  adds  a  fibiona  atructore ;  whan  palled  aaander  by  a 
dowly  acting  force,  thia  structure  is  also  well  aaen ;  if,  however,  it 
be  tranarendy  raptured  by  a  aoddenly  applied  fona  (*.).,  the 
impact  of  a  heavy  shot  on  an  armoar  plate^  a  dyatalllne  fracture 
usually  reaolta.  Iron  exhibiting  fibnns  straotora  on  stdiing  is 
usooUy  oonsideiaUy  mora  tongh  and  tenadooa  than  that  which  ia 
eiystallina.  A  change  from  ue  former  kind  of  molecular  atrue- 
tnie  to  the  latter,  prMooing  comparatiTs  brittianeae,  is  belisvod  by 
many  tooccar  with  ciaak-mafta,  axlea,  kc.,  ezpoani  to  ocntinaous 
vilnatiini  and  jolting ;  in  acme  caaea  the  acqnidtion  of  a  high 
degree  of  permanent  magnetiam  (a.;.,  in  pump  roda)  ia  nid  to  have 
beui  obaerrad  aa  oocnrring  Just  before  mplore  ci  the  metal  took 
place; 

2.  CkemieeU  cmd  Pkj/tieai  Jttlatioiuk^  of  Inm.—lKfa 
nnitee  with  oxygen  in  several  proportions,  forming  definite 
oxides,  the  best  marked  of  which  are  thoae  indicated  by 
the  fumnlsB  FeO,  Fe,0_  and  Fe,0„  O  standing  for  16 
putai)£ameq.MidPenr66af  noD,  the  value  £6  beinf 
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chosen  rather  than  the  oliet  combining  nomber  28  in 
accordance  with  Dolong  and  Fetit'a  law.  Besides  these, 
however,  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  lower  oxide  Fe,0 
have  been  obtained  by  Lowthian  Bell  (Chemical  Phatcmena 
«/  Iron  Smelling,  p.  85) ;  for  hj  partially  reducing  the 
higher  ozidee  by.  carbon  oxide  at  temperatures  near  to  420* 
C,  a  mixture  of  metallic  iron,  nnredaced  .oxide,  and  free 
carbon  results,  from  which  the  iron  can  be  dissolved  out 
by  digestion  with  water  and  iodine  in  closed  vessels,  after 
which  the  relationship  between  the  undissolved  iron  and 
the  oxygen  present  is  very  close  to  that  indicated  by  the 
formula  Fe,0.  On  the  other  hand,  derivatives  of  an  oxide 
higher  than  Fe,0,  exist,  «ompounds  known  as  ftrratt* 
being  formed  by  heating  iron  with  nitre,  and  in  other  ways, 
the  composition  of  which  may  be  expressed  by  regarding 
them  as  containing  iron  trioxide  united  to  other  metallic 
oxides,  tg.,  potassium  ferrate,  E,0,  FeO,  (just  as  potassium 
sulphate  may  be  regarded  as  an  analogous  compound  con- 
taining sulphur  trioxide,  K,0,  SO,}.  Neither  the  hypothe- 
tical ferric  anhydride  (or  iron  trioxide,  FeO^  nor  any 
other  oxide  intermediate  between  it  and  FojO,  has  as 
yet  been  isolatedj  although  iron  disulphids,  FeS,  is  well 
known. 

Of  these  oxides,  two,  viz.,  FeO  and  Tefi^  correspond  to 
•table  well-defined  classes  of  salts  conveniently  referred  to 
OS  the,^rroiM  and/rrrie  laltt  respectively,  S6  parts  of  iron 
replacing  2  parts  of  hydrogen  in  an  acid  to  form  the  cor- 
responding ferrous  salt,  and  replacing  3  parts  to  form  a  ferric 
salt  The  heat  of  formation  of  til  oxides  np  to  Fe,Of 
appears  to  be  about  uniform,  vi&,  near  to  66,000  gramme 
degrees  per  16  grammes  of  oxygen  combined ;  but  that  of 
the  formation  of  FcgO,  is  sensibly  less,  so  that  when  the 
latter  oxide  is  reduced  the  rate  of  reduction  is  much  more 
rapid  prior  to  the  removal  of  one-ninth  of  the  oxygen 
present  and  consequent  formation  of  Fe,0.  than  it .  is 
subsequently,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  which 
appears  to  exist  connecting  the  rate  at  which  reduction 
goes  on  with  the  development  of  heat  during  the  chemical 
change  (Alder  Wright  and  Rennie,  C^em.  Soe.  Journal, 
1880  \Tran$actionA,  p.  757).  Probably  it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  that  Fe,0,  breaks  np  at  an  intense  white  heat  into 
oxjmiD.  and  FcjO^,  and  that  when  iron  is  burnt  in  oxygen  < 
so  uat  the  temperature  is  very  high  Fe,0^  is  formed  and 
not  FejO, ;  just  as  higher  oxides  of  manganese  than  the 
corresponding  Md,0^  break  up  on  strong  ignition  into 
oxygen  and  ^n,0^.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  oxides  of 
manganese  lower  than  Mn-O^,  and  also  that  oxide  itself, 
take  np  oxygen  forming  higher  oxides  on  heating  in  the 
air  to  moderate  temperatures,  so  Fe,0.  can  be  oxidized  to 
Fe,0,  by  direct  addition  of  oxygen  taken  up  in  the  same 
way ;  it  is  noticeable,  however,  that,  whilst  Fe,0^  possess- 
ing a  certain  kind  of  physical  stnioture,  will  thus  oxidize  to 
Fa,0,  on  being  exposed  to  ordinary  atmospheric  influences, 
yet  when  other  kinds  of  physical  structure  are  possessed 
(producible  by  special  modes  of  formation)  its  tendency 
to  oxidize  further  even  in  moist  eity  air  becomes  inappreci- 
able. 

It  is  mnirksUe  tlut,  whllit  iron  ores  which  mainly  contsia  the 
oxide  FsfOf  u«  highly  ma^etic  in  ckatmotar  (th«  loaditona  btiog  one 
viriety  of  thii  elus  of  minenit,  and  the  Kenerio.'namei  "  magnetia 
iron  ore  "  and  "  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  being  derived  ttom  thia 
bet),  the  other  inn  compounda  foond  in  natnre  an  far  lea  marked 
in  ngard  of  their  poaaeaaion  of  thia  quality,  one  particnlar  anlphida 
of  iron  excepted,  termed  magnetic  pyritea  in  consequence,  and  indi- 
eirtad  by  the  formnla  f*fim  °'  poaaibly  FegS^  Thai  the  following 
valuea  were  found  by  PlUcker  aa  the  lelative  effects  of  equal  vof 
umea  of  auft  iron,  loadstone,  tpecnlar  iron  ore,  an.^  bronn  hematite 
on  s  given  magnet  nnder  similar  conditions  :■ 


Soft  Iron  ......»..„..,.»... 

Kattve  BagDeUo  elide . 


,.100- 
..  40-337 


I    Specular  ore «•  ■• 
Brovn  hametUe.,... 


.....  0-S9S 

..-..D-cn 


Ozidea  of  iron  of  all  cloaiea  ai«  readily  acted  apon  by  redncing 
scents  (especially  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxide^  and  uee  earboa.  ana 


ailioon)  in  snch  a  fashion  u  to  eanse  ths  trsnafarenc*  of  the  oxygm 
of  the  oxide  to  the  redneing  agents  a  lover  oxide  of  iron  Aid  finelly 
metallio  iron  being  set  free.  In  accorduice  with  the  senenl  nili  a 
obtaining  in  anch  cases  (Alder  Wright  and  Bennie,  Itx.  cit. ),  the 
rata  of  lednction  of  fertio  oxide  of  given  physical  character  ia  lc«a, 
emUrii  faribut,  «h«m  s  rodocing  agent  is  employed  which  evolvt'S 
leas  heat  in  uniting  with  oxygen  than  when  one  is  nsed  evolving 
more  heat ;  so  that  a  reduction  by  hydrogen  with  formation  ot 
water  vapour  goes  on  more  slowly  under  conitant  conditions  than 
redaction  by  carbon  oxide  forming  carbon  dioxide,  whilst  Ihu 
temperstore  leqnisite  to  canse  reduction  to  be  brought  about  to  a 
just  meaanrabls  axtiipt  {tcnperaturt  of  initial  action)  is  lower  villi 
carbon  oxide  than  with  hy<ux)geu,  and  lower  with  hydrogen  than 
with  free  csrbon  (Alder  Wright'  and  LniT,  Chan.  Hoc.  Journal, 
1878  [Trantaetiotu^  pp.  I,  60i).  The  precise  rate  of  reduction  and 
trmper«tim  of  initial  action  observed  in  any  given  caae  vary  with 
the  conditions  of  ths  experiment  and  also  with  ths  physical  char- 
acter of  the  iron  oxide  (see  also  Lowthian  Bell,  Chtmical  Hunmma 
qf  Iron  Smelling). 

When  ferric  oxide  is  reduced  by  carbon  oxide,  a  peculiar  second- 
ary change  is  brought  about  under  certain  conditions,  which  has 
been  investigated  by  Lowthian  Bell  with  the  present  writer's  co- 
operation {loe,  eit.)  ;  tliis  consists  in  the  reaction  of  a  lower  oxide 
01  iron  (Fe,0  I)  formed  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  rednction  on  the 
carbon  oxide  forming  a  higher  oxide  of  iron  and  setting  free  car- 
bon ;'  the  higher  oxide  of  inn  is  than  again  reduced  ny  a  fresh 
portion  of  carbon  oxide,  and  ao  on  in  a  cycle,  so  that  aner  some 
time  the  quantity  of  free  carbon  deposited  largely  exceeds  tbe  total 
iron  present,  l^is  peculiar  action  ia  also  exhibited  by  oxides  of 
niclcel  end  cobalt,  but  apparently  by  thoee  of  no  other  metals ;  it 
has  a  most  remarkable  influence  upon  the  natun  of  the  chemical 
diangea  ensuing  in  the  procesa  of  smelting  iron  by  ths  blast 
furnace  ({  18),  and  ia  doubtless  the  chief  source  of  the  carbon  con- 
tained in  pig  iron  thus  produced  ;  it  is  also  the  main  reaction 
taking  place  during  the  convcnion  of  iron  into  steel  by  cemcutstioo 
(SS2). 

Ferrous  earbonats  difTers  tnm  most  of  the  other  compounds  uf 
iron  found  in  natun  in  being  solulile  in  water,  especially  when 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  slso  present,  an  "  acid  carbonate  '  being 
formed.  Such  water  on  expoaun  to  air  forms  a  rusty  de]iosit  of 
hydrated  ferric  oxide  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  the  ferrous  oxide  contained  in  the  ferrous  carbonate, 
the  carbon  dioxide  originally  combined  thcnwith  being  aet  free. 
In  certain  localitiea  large  deposits  of  more  or  leas  pun  hydrated 
ferric  oxide  an  thus  formed,  constituting  "  bog  iron  ores.  * 

The  mlphides  ot  iron  partly  correspond  to  the  oxides 
Thus  the  sulphides  Fe^S,  FeS,  and  FeyS,  exist;  besides 
these,  the  compound  Fe,S  has  'been  described,  whilst 
Magnetic  pyritet,  Fe^S,  (or  Fe,S,),  and  ordinary  j>jrri(<s, 
FeSy  and  its  allotropic  or  metameric  modification  mar- 
eatite,  constitute  minerals  of  widespread  occurrence,  and  of 
considerable  value,  mainly  as  sources  of  sulpkur,  secondarily 
on  account  of  the  iron  diey  contain,  and  more  especially 
with  certain  kinds  of  pyrites  on  account  of  'the  copper, 
silver,  and  gold  sulphides  intermixed  therewith.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  in  connexion  with  pyrites  that,  by  the  action  of 
reducing  agenU  on  solutions  of  iron  compounds  in  presence 
of  sulphates,  a  slow  formation  of  cryatellins  FeS,  often 
results;  thus  many  fossil  plante  and  animals  occur  in 
Tsrions  strata  in  which  the  deposition  of  pyrites  by  this 
means  has  produced  a  perfect  cast  or  pseodomorph,  so  to 
speak;  of  the  organism ;  it  is  probable  that  the  pyritoaa 
deposite  of  large  magnitude  which  exist  in  various  localities 
have  been  formed  by  these  agencies,  the  soluble  iron  salt 
having  been  originally  the  carbonate. 

The  Moride4  of  iron  correspond  to  the  f etious  and  ferric 
series  of  salts,  i.&,  are  indicated  by  the  formulae  Fedj 
and  FeCJl,  (or  preferably  FeXJl^  and  FejCL)  respectively ; 
chlorides  corresponding  to  refi,  Tefi^  FeS,  iie.,  have 
not  as  yet  been  formed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
salte  of  iron  formed  by  the  subetitntion  of  iron  for  hydrogen 
in  all  the  acids  of  common  occurrence.  For  the  use  of 
iron  salts  and  other  ferruginous  compounds  in  the  arts 


I  According  to  OriiiMr  (Ctgaiptei  Itmdai,  1871,  S8),  the  teaslion  Is 

sr*o+oo  -  re,04+ ci 

some  metallic  iron  being  always  formed  in  addition  to  the  feirons  oxide 
prodnosd  by  tbe  snbseqnent  reduction  of  the  Ta/)^,  so  tbat  s  f«r- 
ngtnoos  carbon  always  oanUs. 
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genanlly  see  leparate  articles.     Its  theraDeutte  uses  an 

noticed  at  p.  3S9. 

3.  Selatiojuhip*  Ixtiattn  Iron  {VatteaUe  and  Cad)  and 
Sled. — Iron  poaseasss  tlia  power  of  nniting  with  a  nnmber 
o(  elements,  forming  products  which  either  are  highlj 
iotimate  mixtarea  of  more  than  one  substance  presenting 
apparent  homogeneity,  or  else  are  compounds  of  an  in- 
definite character,  i.a,  in  which  the  constituents  are  com- 
bined in  proportions  which  do  not  come  nnder  the  usual 
cbemical  laws  of  invarlablenessof  composition  and  of 
combination  in  multiple  proportions ;  in  short,  these .  iron 
compounds  are  substanoes  belonging  to  the  same  category 
as  aJIoys  generally  and  eolations,  the  placing  of  whidi 
inside  or  ontsida  the  class  of  true  chemical  compounds 
depends  on  the  particnlar  definition  of  a  chemical  compound 
adopted.  Probably  the  moat  accurate  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  substances  is  tliat  which  regards  them  as  being 
"solidified  solutions"  of  one  substance  in  another  (Mat- 
thiessen),  ie.,  when  the  bodies  in  question  hare  been  fused : 
the  most  useful  commercial  forms  of  iron  are  of  this  class. 
Thus,  for  example,  iron  snlphids  and  metallic  iron  fused 
together  in  such  proportions  that  the  latter  greatly  pre- 
dominates form  a  homogeneous  mixture  (or  solution  of  iron 
•nlphide  in  molten  iron),  which  on  cooling  solidifies  as  a 
whole,  not  exhibiting  any  tendency  to  separation  of  the  iron 
and  iron  sulphide;  a  product  similar  but  melting  more 
readily  is  formed  if  iron  anlphide  and  sulphur  be  fused 
together,  forming  one  of  the  Torieties  of  the  so-called 
"Spence's  metal*  recently  patented;  so  that  between  the 
Extremes  of  pure  icon  on  the  one  hand  and  pure  sulphur 
on  the  other  an  apparently  homogeneous  inoss  eon  be 
obtained  containing  itTm  or  sulphur  in  any  assignable  pro- 
portions, the  compound  being  a  solidified  solution  of  iron 
sulphide  in  eithor  iron  or  sulphnr,  according  as  the  former 
or  the  latter  is  in  excess.  Silicon  and  phosphorus  can 
be  similarly  incorporated  with  excess  of  iron,  forming 
snslogons  solidified  solutions ;  the  same  remark  is  true  for 
nitrogen  and  other  non-metalUc  elements,  as  well  as  for 
manganese  and  many  other  metals,  notably  nickel,  gold,  tin, 
plntinnm,  rhodium,  aluminium,  zinc,  titanium,  tungsten, 
and  ehromiom.  With  arsenic  and  tin  definite  compounds 
can  be  produced  expressible  by  simple  formulie,  *.</.,  FeAs 
(Gehlen)  and  FeSn  (DeriUe  and  Caron),  When  carbon 
IS  thus  incorporated  with  iron  a  peculiar  phenomenon  is 
(nnder  certain  circumstances)  otwervable  which  has  no 
parallel  with  the  other  compounds,  except  perhaps  to  some 
extent  in  the  cose  of  silicon ;  this  is  that,  whereas  the  car- 
bon is  in  the  amorphous  condition  when  first  dissolved,  yet 
on  long-continuad  maintenance  in  Uie  molten  state,  but  more 
especially  on  cooling  (whilst  the  substance  is  still  liquid  -or 
semisolid),  a  more  or  less  complete  separation  of  carbon  i» 
tke  eryilallixed  grapkitoidal  Oate^  often  ensues ;  so  that  the 
cooled  mass  is  no  longer  Tisibly  homogeneous,  but  consists 
of  granolea  and  crystals,  partly  of  graphite  and  partly  of 
soltdified  solution  of  amorphous  carbon  (and  such  other 
elements  as  were  originally  present)  in  iron.  This  pheno- 
menon may  be  compared  with  a  somewhat  analogous  change 
nndergone  by  phosphorus :  when  this  element  is  dissolved 
in  carbon  disnlphide  or  certain  organic  bodies,  e.g.,  ethyl 
iodide,  the  phosphoms  gradoally  ehanges  more  or  less 
completely  into  the  red  Tariety,  which,  being  insoluble  in 
the  menstrnuiD,  precipitates  in  flakea  The  amount  of 
carbon  which  changes  during  solidification  from  the  amor-, 
phoos  into  the  graphitoidal  variety  depends  largely  on  the 
natoie  and  amount  of  the  substances  present  along  with  it 
dissolved  in  the  iron,  and  also  on  the  absolute  amount  of 

>  Snelgs  liaa  ihown  (/aunulltm  and  SUd  IiutUuU,  1871,  L  28) 
tlut  it  b  pnetlesUs  to  mnora  nochuiiaill;  tnm  a  Uglily  erjritalUiM 
pig  iron  gnphitoldal  k*1m,  -vUoh  coniiUt  M  entlrelf  of  csibon  as  to 
bsv*  litU*  or  nr  avpreds^l*  raiduo  on  conbiutien. 


earoon  present  and  on  the  rate  of  cooling ;  it  appears  to 
be  promoted  by  the  presence  of  silicon,  the  greyest  irons 
(a>teri$  paribm)  being  usually  the  richest  in  silicon.  On 
rerndting  graphitoid^  cast  iron,  the  graphite  is  again  dis- 
solved, so  that  by  rapidly  chilling  the  fused  mass  "  white  " 
iron  results.  Under  certain  conditions  silicon  appears  to 
extrude  from  highly  silicious  irons  in  cooling,  but  not  in  a 
difficultly  oxidi^ble  form,  so  that  the  outside  of  the  pigs 
becomes  covered  with  silica  of  a  peculiar  physical  aspect 
(Lowthian  Bell,  Journal  Iron  and  Steel  ImtiixUe,  1871,  i. 
4l) ;  nnder  other  conditions  several  iiarts  per  cent  of  silicon 
can  be  permanently  retained  by  the  pig  without  extrusion 
on  cooling,  forming  a  peculiar  metal  known  as  "  glaxy  iron," 
bearing  to  the  silicions  pig  from  which  silicon  does  separate 
much  the  same  relations  as  highly  carbonized  white  iron 
bears  to  grey  pig. 

When  foreign  substances  are  present  in  but  small  quan- 
tity (manganese  excepted),  and  the  amount  of  total  carbon 
does  not  exceed  1  -fi  to  2°0  per  cent,  of  the  iron,  little  or  no 
separation  of  graphitoidal  carbon  takes  place,  and  the 
resultant  product  is  tolerably  homogeneous,  and  possesses 
the  properties  of  iteel  more  or  less  soft  in  proportion  as  the 
carbon  peicenta^  is  minute  or  otherwise. 

When  the  carbon  amonnts  to  some  2'5  or  upwards  per 
cent,  of  the  iron,  and  especially  when  the  fused  substance 
is  rapidly  cooled,  the  metal  often  solidifies  as  an  almost 
homogeneous  mass,  possessiug  somewhat  different  properties 
from  those  of  good  steel;  it  is  then  known  as  white  cast 
iron  (from  its  colour  after  froctnro) ;  nnder  other  conditions, 
especially  when  a  longer  time  is  allowed  for  solidification, 
a  more  or  less  complete  separation  of  graphite  and  conse- 
quent production  of  a  coarse-grained  crystalline  structure 
results,  the  product  being  then  termed  grey  cast  iron,  which 
consequently  stands  to  white  cost  iron  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  dcvitrified  glass  (R&inmai's  porcelain)  to 
ordinary  glass.  When  the  amount  of  manganese  present 
is  relatively  large  (constituting  several  parts  per  cent,  of  the 
iron  present),  this  separation  of  graphitoidal  carbon  takes 
place  to  but  a  small  or  even  inappreciable  extent;  the 
cooled  mass  is  homogeneous  and  highly  crystalline,  the 
fractured  surface  exhibiting  great  brilliancy,  whence  the 
term  tpiegeleiaen  applied  to  such  substaitces.  As  a  rule  cast 
irons,  whether  white  or  grey,  contain  more  than  traces  of 
impurities,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  silicon ;  but 
otherwise  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  malleable 
iron  and  steel  on  the  ono  bond,  and  between  steel  and  white 
iron  on  the  other,  can  be  drawn,  based  on  tlie  chemical  com- 
position; so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  substance  contain- 
ing so  much  carbon  is  malleable  iron,  and  so  much  more 
carbon  steel,  and  so  much  more  still  cost  iron ;  the  definition 
is  purely  arbitrary ;  moreover,  the  phyuca]  qnalities  of  a 
steel  containing  a  given  amount  of  carbon  often  differ  mnch, 
according  as  the  proportion  of  other  avlistances  present 
varies. 

The  ordinary  practical  test  applied  todistinguish  iron  from 
steel  is  the  ascertaining  whether  the  substance  hardens  on 
heating  Jind  quenching  in  cold  water,  becoming-  again 
softened  on  reheating  and  cooling  slowly :  a  tubslanee  lekieh 
dote  thit  may  /airly  he  rer/arded  ai  tieel  (possibly  o'f  very 
bad  qnality,  but  still  steal),  vihiUt  one  which  doet  not  may 
be/airly  regarded  at  a  toft  iron.  With  certain  specimens 
it  is  difflAult  thus  to  classify  the  sabstances  under  either 
head  satisfactorily,  whilst  such  a  classification  would  not 
bs  accepted  by  many  who  would  define  a  steel  as  being 
either  ihe  product  of  the  cementation  of  malleable  iron  or 
as  a  substance  that  has  been /iu«(i  during  Manufacture,  and 
who  consequently  would  notadmit  that  a  very  hard  puddled 
metal  was  steel,  even  though  it  did  honien  distinctly  on 
heating  and  quenching  in  cold  water. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  distin- 

Xlir.  — '^6- 
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gnishing  between  maUeaUe  iron  when  ntid  aad  tteel  when 
•oft,  there  ia  no  diffionlty  in  tsboUting  the  eiaential 
differences  between  good  malleaUe  iron,  well-mulced  ateel, 
and  cast  iron.  _  Thns  the  following  table  smj  be  drawn 
up:—- 


Sled. 

OiMIm. 

Cutoo 

Silicon 

Salphnr.... 
Oxjgm..... 
Fbosphonu 

IbamoM 

Inn  .»-... 

'  tnoeitoO'torO^ 
OtoO-a 
OtoO-1' 

f 
»toO« 

_  1 

M-tloM-t 

Mtol-S 
OtoO-4 
0  to  0-1 

r 
etoM 

atacL 
MioModnpvaidala 
Boaaoner'e  inatal,4tc 
97-0  to  N-i 

S-0aadarni4> 

fltoCO 
lneeet«« 

t 
tnoeatoM 

■  ti««Mki»e 

•MtotM 

Euoatbl 

COIDPOOI- 

thm 

Almoit       inn 
Iron,     eontAlnlng 
Tory  lltllo  If  our 
Imporitr       othw 
thoa  carbon,  thla 
not   exceeding  « 
fov    tenrhi    per 
eent.    S^mctiinoc 
oontilna    percop- 
tlblo  unoimU  of 
fanporfoellj      n- 
mOTOd  ■Ujr  vmry- 
la(  from  0-1  to  10 
poreant. 

Mora  or  iHa  pira  Inn, 

1-S  par  cant,  of  carbon, 
and  aa  a  rale  not  jnora 
tlian  tracea  of  otber  nib- 
itanoca  (nianfaaaoe  ex- 

anidal    tulldaa    phoa- 
pboraa     and      dioonX 
man^aaao   being   pre- 
aant    onljr    in    nlnnta 
qaantity  In  oementatlgn 

In  t^e  producta  of  Bao- 
■emer*!  proeeaa  and  cai^ 
lain  other  malbodn 

UanaUr  onarid- 
erabl/       Impnra 
Iran,     oontalnlpg 
npwarda  o<  3-0  pec 
oeJt    of   carbon, 
and  TalTing  bit 
nanallr     notahle 
amonnta  of    anl- 
phnr,         aOlccn, 

Phyried 
ebarutar^ 
btico 

Woldi  maur; 
i,   amfKnarAr 
wftnlnrrAia- 
nltlyfuttikiwtg 
Bot     hoidong  of 
llteou    toztora; 
when  iron  modi 
nry    toogh  nd 
tenodons.       Tho 
limit  U  vhlcli  tho 
cnpobnity  of  bu^ 
donlBc     b    Snt 
aoticeable  m  n- 
(arda  carbon  pei^ 
oanla«a  b  oaac  <0 
»Hpaoaal. 

Can  bo  welded  with 
more  or  loaa  dlflcol^, 
according  to  the  araennk 
of  cartKA  preeanki  leaa 
InfaalMo  than  nalleabU 
Iran,  the  melting  point 
being  lower  tho   mora 
earbnn  la  nreeent;  can 
be  bafdened  nd  aaaeal- 
od  and  will  bear  a  cut. 
Ungrdga;  UTarrhmgh 
and  elaatlo  whan  ol  good 
qnaUtjr,  mnch  mora  ao 
than    malloabla     Iran. 
Textam   grannlar,   fine 
grannlar,  or  aUihtlf  llb- 
wn,  aocci^llng  to  qnalltj 

wni  not  weM; 
U  eompanUTelT 
raadllr       Inalbla 
and   laOi    caati 
will   not    haidaa 
Ukeatool;     far 
mora  brittle  than 
tvnparad  ateel  or 

bnt  aliU  poeaoaaad 

atnngth,      capo- 
dally  aa   ragmida 
eniahing    ettmln : 
erjntamn*        er 
gnnnlar  teztnn. 

Th«  toUowing  tablet  trpnm  ikt  imilto  of  Eantao,  Sggart^  ud 
Biomoiu  *«  ngarda  tho  limiting  nmoonU  of  evbon  pteacnt  in  loft 
lion,  gtaeU  «n4  <»•*  '""ii  reipoctiTely  :— 

JTanira. 


Carton 
paraentago. 

Charaeiorot 
llatiL 

0« 

0-M 

•OfoW 
Itl 

!•» 
i-OtoCO 

1  Ualleehle 
1      Iran. 
Stcalgrlran. 

D& 

Do. 

Do. 

aaatlrcB. 

DO.       1 

Hot  capabU  of  bdng  pereepUbtr  hardanad  by 

Jnat  capabUo<balng  iNgMly  hardened. 
Win  harden,  and  glra  aparka  with  a  tint  when 
haidaoed. 

lindt  of'power  of  welding  properir. 

Verr  hard  caat  itael ;  eaan<)t  be  foffod  teaOi-. 

Xot  malleable  at  aU  when  hot, 

krlllh ;  win  not  b«v  hammaltng. 

mgheat  paraenlago  of  earboa  obMnaMo  In 

Eggtrbt. 


Natnn  of  U.ral. 

OiM 

0-7J 

Soft  itael. 

l-4tol-» 

Beat  ktnda  of  caat  iMd. 

0-9*  to  1-44 

Forgo  atael. 

O-Jtol-O 

Cement  ilooL 

0-Mtol-M 

Caalaiool. 

1-80 

Bardeet  caat  Btaol  thtf  cm  M  nUad. 

O-U  to  l-Il 

Ifalladilaceatiraa. 

i-M 

Draw  plate  KeaL 

Siemau, 


Carbon  percentage. 

Chanctar  of  UetaL 

Vpto0->       { 
AbOTal-4      1 

Ko  longer  capable  of  taking  a  tamper,  and  ccnaeqaantlr 
ratter  aptroachlog  to  caat  Iran  In  character  than  ««  ami 

"^  Akennann  eiuaifles  commanaal  iron  and  itael  u  follows  »— 

V    rcUfmniM: 
Cut  m  pig  Iron. 
MaUtabU. 
lCinaahl«c«llna,'aid«1)7aaearbcolalag  pig  Iron  hj  ttmealatloa  *ltk«Mo 

Oamentatlon  ateel  (bUater  aloaD,  mad*  hj  eulMolalsg  pOsd  Moon  or  lagot'lra* 
by  cemwitatlcil  with  carbon. 


lB«ot  metal    I    "i^'J'tf' 

<«»>»M)ii  Sits 


(8mIU  matall). 


Ffledmetel 
(Oarf  matalQ. 


Made  In 
open  heaitha 
from  Iran  ora 
or  pig  iron. 

Hadoliytha 

welding 

together  of 

nnmeltod 

pnrlldoik 


iBfOtllOII. 


ttocni  Irm. 


POedMli. 
Piled  ated. 


DcaI|tnatBd  aa 
"MatSi,"  "craeibla  -  ^c,  ae- 
oordlog  aa  It  Is  made.  Mania 
and  cndble  iteel  chn  oleo  bo 
made  from  malleabla  eeat  Iron, 
bUitar  ateel,  tocot,  bloom,  or 
piled  Iran  or  ateel.  or  a  miztvra 
with  or  wlthont  pig  Iron. 

Called  by  the  extra  name 
of  "  Catalan***  "  Tanraahlra," 
"  rrmneha  Comttf,"  Ac,  accord- 
ing to  the  deocrlprlon  of  hcartll 
in  which  It  la  mode 

Can  be  made  by  welding  tho 
apongy  Iron  radnee<1  ft-om  ll%4l 
ore^  or,  aa  ia  more  often  llie  ceae, 
|w  puddling  pig  Iron,  when  It  hae 
the  extra  name  of  **  imddlod 
Iran**  or  " paddled  atael. ** 


Hm  foUoviog  ncommondations  aa  to  tlis  somenelatan  of  inn 
and  ataal  wen  made  by. an  intemationRi  committee  appointed  at 
FbiladalpUa  in  the  year  1874  by  tiie  Ametieao  Institate  of  Hinin;; 
Sngineen,  eoniiatlng  of  L  U  Bell,  Dr  H.  Wedding  Profenora 
Tiinner  and  -AksBnann,  L.  .Oriiner,  i.  -U  Hdlqr,  and  T. 
KglNton : — 

1.  That  an  nallaaUd  oompeoada  o<  Irao,  with  Ita  ordinary  logredlaala,  which 
an  aggtatatad  from  paMy  maaaaa  er  from  nllea  or  fiwm-any  form  of  lim  not  In 
a  laid  auto,  and  whidt  win  aot  aonalbly  harden  end  tamper,  and  whick 
generally  resemble  whu  la  called  wronght  Inn,  ahall  be  eallou  wtUt  iron  (Ger- 
man, SrAtM^MeiMo ;  French,  far  laudi),  '  \ 

9.  That  each  componndi^  whan  they  win  from  aaycanae  harden  and  tenpor, 
and  whkli  tceemble  what  k  now  caUed  "pnddled  ateel,''  ehaU  ha  eaUad  mM 
sffol  (Qaiman,  &Asi«fi«stoM  ;  Frmich,  «f«r  aoMM>.      .>-*.--  t 

9.  Tliat  all  oomponnda  of  Irpn,  with  Its  ordinary  Ingradlenta,  which  ban  bean 
caat  from  a  flnld  atato  Into  malleable  maaaee,  and  which  will  not  aenalbly  liardcii 
by  being  ononehed  with  water  while  at  a  red  beat,  ahan  ha  ealkd  tmiu  ircti 
(Oarman, /'/MM^saa;  Franeh,ykr/Hidii). 

d.  Tbat  all  aneh  oomponnda,  when  they  ahaS  from  any  canae  ao  harden,  ahan 
ha  called  <efo(  Xaal  (aetman,  flmilatl ;  Fnnah,  adtr/auU). 

Siemana  (Lectnn  to  Chemioal  Society,  Journal  Chmt.  Sot.,  1888, 
p.  281}  lays  down  the  aphoriim  that  "no  method  of  prodaciog 
ateel  can  oa  oonaidered  admiaaibla  at  the  preeent  day  vhich  doea 
not  paaa  the  metal  throngfa  the  condition  jof  entire  lioneraction, 
for  it  ia  only  by  foaion  that  foreign  admixtnrea  can  be  toonnghly 
aeparatad,  and  that  flawa  and  naanna  can  be  avoided ; "  wnicn 
appean  to  imply  that  no  anbatance  that  haa  not  been  eompletely 
ftiaed  dionld  be  termed  a  tine  ateel  even  though  it  be  anaceptibls 
rf.  hardening:  ITine  yean  later  {PmUltntial  Addna  to  tht  Jtm 
aid  Bttel  mMuI*,  1877),  in  diacniaing  the  aboTe  propoaed  de- 
finitiima  of  the  iotemational  committee,  ne  nmarkt  tliat  pnetical 
difBenltiaa  would  be  introdnced  by  theae  definitiona ;  for  inttanoe, 
railway  ban,  which  ordinarily  contain  IVom  0-2  to  0*8  per  cant  of 
oarbo,^,  wooid  aometimea  be  atamped  aa  ingot  iron  and  aometimca 
aa  ingot  ateel ;  and  he  ftirther  objecta  that,  nnleaa  tlie  preciae  teni- 
paratora  to  which  the  metal  ia  to  be  heated  in  order  to  banian  it  ia 
anedfied,  and  alao  the  coding  mediom  into  which  it  ia  plunged, 
diacnpanciea  will  be  inttodacod  between  the  raulta  of  teata  of  the 
aame  metal  by  different  experimentera,  certain  conditiona  of  tempera- 
tun  and  cooling  material  enabling  paitienlar  daaaes  of  metal  to  tkke 
a  alight  temper,  the  which  anbatanoee  wonld  not  be  hardened  by  the 
nae  of  lower  temperatnrea  or  diffennt  cooling  matetiala,  a.;.,  oil  in 
liaa  of  water  or  meicniy. 

In  new  of  the  difficulty  experienoed  in  defining  preciaely  what 
ia  meant  at  the  preaent  day  I^  the  terma  iron  and  ateel,  and  the 
nraotioal  ineonTenienaea  and  litigation  thereby  biought  about,  it  haa 
been  propoaed  by  Sir  Joeeph  'Wnitworth  ana  othen  to  diaoae  the 
terma  "iron"  and  "ateel"  aa  diitinctive  marka  of  qnalitr,  and 
inatead  to  define  the  metal  in  terma  of  ita  tenaile  atrength  and 
dn^ity  (percentage  elongation  befon  rupture).  .Tlie  fwowins 
taUe  illuatrataa  auoh  •  "  acale  "  of  qnalitiea,  being  one  employed 
at  Seraing*  for  "ateela"  prepared  by  tnaion  praoeaaea: — 


1  Bscently  a  dightly  difleront  elaialllcation  of  the  Boning  Bteek  (£oelaM  John 
OoekaifD)  hea  been  adopted  (4n»alm  AdasfrfsHat,  Angnat,  1S79),  Tta. :- 


aaaa. 

Chanatar. 

CoDtanl  el 
Carbon 
per  cent 

Tanda 
rdrangth 
hi  tons. 

Extension 
InSbchea 
percent. 

WeldlngandTempeilng 

1 
S 

* 
i 

Extra  mlU- 
Mdd 

Hard 

Sxinhard 

S-OS  to  0-90 
0«„0-9( 
O-U  „  O-M 
t-W  „0« 

2gu99 

aa  „M 

!0to>7 
U„90-( 

U  „>0 

i.lO 

Wal4^  bnt  does  not  tamper 

Welds  bnt  badly,  bnt  may 

be  Tory  ellgMly  tamparad. 

Doea  not  weuC  bnt  wOi 

Btraogly  tampered. 
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Xme. 


•q^  wllUui. 


i.Ezt.«Mft.    Mis  W 


1- 


Elaitffatlon 


Appraxlmttc 
percent  af« 
ol  carbott. 


M,»  { 


i.l» 


GflDcral  Ctaarvetan, 


0-U 


f  WtMi,  bat  dMa  not 
luirdni;  Mod  for  boUir 
pUttfi,  rlroti,  Ar. 

VTeUi  tau  Udlr,  ul 
hitfdttts  illghtlj-,  but 
not  to  any  frwAtextwit ; 
woA  for   tlTM,  ul«o, 


Hardeiii  irsU,  but 
doM  not  veld  ntdilj  ; 
BMd  for  qvlmSi  rat- 
ttag  toola,  Mwi,  drUlt, 

r  Hartnn,  bitt  dON 
I  not  fr«ld;  ooed  for  flno 
I  iprlnffs  and  tool^  ipUl* 
[dici,  *c 


A  tenail*  atnngth  of  1  kilognuume  par  aquare  millimetre  ia  about 
dqaal  to  O'SS  tooa  per  aqoara  inch,  ao  thst  on  thia  acala  aztn  acft, 
•oft  and  aeiuihanl,  and  nud  ataela  lure  arara^  tanatla  atrengtlia  of 
•bout  SS,  S9,  and  55  toua  per  aquare  iuch  napaatiraly.  Staela 
of  the  (a)  cUaa  can  bo  bent  U  aaape  withoat  breaking;  and  will 
pnemlljr  allow  the  two  enda  of  the  U  to  be  hammered  together 
withont  fracture  ;  atsela  of  the  (<)  daaa  break  whan  the  angle  of 
bend  recehea  to  lSO*-liO*;  ami  the  other  elaaaea  an  intetmsdikt* 
UtWKn  theae  limita. 

Hacknejr  haa  propoeed  a  elaasUcation  of  iron  and  itael  pneti- 
eally  identical  with  thia  '*  Seraing  acale  ** ;  the  main  objectiona  to 
men  arale*  are  that,  aa  eran  the  aofteat  completely  Ibaed  metala  m 
thai  d**>gnated  "atael,"  the  tima-honoored  definition  of  atael  u 
being  a  •nbatsnce  that  can  be  lurdaned  and  tamperML  ia  whoU  j  done 
awajr  with  ;  and  the  circomatance  that  the  numerical  raluea  ex- 
liiiiiaiiin  the  ductility  and  tanaile  atRngth  are  Tariable  with  the 
dinenuiHU  of  the  piaoe  of  metal  teeted  (|  i3).  Muck  eonfnaion  and 
btintion  would  be  aroided  were  tome  name  other  than  "atael" 
ap^ed  to  the  modem  metala  of  low  carbon  percentage  obtained  bj 
nutm  proceaaea,  and  deatitute  of  the  power  of  takins  my  eonaidar- 
abla  amount  of  tamper  by  heuting  red  hot  and  rapimy  cooling. 

In  pncticallj  testing  a  Bampla  of  steel,  the  difference 
between  a  specimen  that  has  been  prepared  hj  a  foaion 
process  and  bjr  a  process  of  pnddling  is  usoallj  rety  mani- 
feet  when  the  specimens  are  slightly  etched  by  dilate  nitric 
acid  or  other  agent  that  will  giadoally  attat^  the  metal : 
the  fnaion  product  exhibits  a  tegnlar  more  or  leas  grannlar 
itractare,  whilst .  the  other  exhibits  more  or  leas  of  a 
fibroid  character.  On  dissolviiig  the  metal  in  enpiic  chloride 
(§  6V,  a  small  amount  of  silieioos  cinder  is  left  nndiasolTed 
in  tAfflatter  ease,  but  oractically  none  with  a  ttrooerly  fused 
ittd. 

nie  presence  oi  tutpnvr  ana  p/unphonu  in  tme  steau  in 
other  than  the  most  minute  proportions  exercises  a  marked 
deteriorating  effect  upon  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the 
metal,  the  rormer  substance  rendering  the  steel  more  or 
less  brittle  when  hot  (red-short  or  hot^hort),  the  latter 
causing  it  to  be  liable  to  crack  and  break  when  cold  (cold- 
short). The  presence  of  manganese,  hewerer,  and  to  some 
extent  of  carbon  and  silicon,  modifies  the  exact  amount 
of  effect  produced  by  a  given  quantity  of  phoephoms  or 
snlphor;  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  a  steel  con- 
taining O'fi  per  cent  of  carbon  and  upwards,  and  also  con- 
taining more  than  O'l  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  will  be  objection- 
ably red-short,  and  that,  if  it  contain  more  than  0-1  per 
cent,  of  phosphoroa,  it  will  be  too  cold-short  for  meet 
applieationa;  whilst  a  much  smaller  quantity,  as  little  aa 
0*03  per  cent,  renders  the  steel  almost  useless  for  tools 
and  catting  instruments,  &&,  in  which  a  fine  temper  is 
aasentiaL  Theae  figares,  howerer,'  are  subject  to  notable 
corrections :  the  presence  of  manganese  to  an  extent  of 
sereral  times  the  amount  of  sulphur  presepi  considerably 
mitigates  the  evil  effect  of  that  substance,  whilst,  provided 
the  carbon  be  very  low  (i.t.,  that  the  metal  is  really  not  steel 
at  all  but  only  fused  iron),  much  larger  quantities  of 
pbosphoms  than  O'l  per  cent  may  be  present  withoat 
deteriorating  the  properties  of  the  substance  to  so  great  an 
extant  aa  would  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  much 
•mailer  qnaatitiea  of    phosphorus    simultaneonsly  with 


I  several  tenths  per  ceut.  of  carbon.  Thus  yean  ago  the 
practical  experience  acquired  at  the  Terre  Noire  works 
proved  that  good  rails  could  be  made  from  steel  containing 
about  l-per  ceut  of  manganese  and  as  much  as  0-3  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus,  provided  the  carbon  did  not  exceed  half  that 
amount;  subsequently,  good  serviceable  rails  hove  been 
rolled  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  Saxony,  Austria, 
America,  and  elsewhere,  containing  0-3  to  nearly  0-4  per 
cent  of  phosphorus  and  about  half  aa  much  of  carbon,  or 
less.  These  "phosphoric  steels"  (more  correctly  "homo- 
geneous irons,"  fused  irons,  or  "ingot  irons"),  however, 
are  wholly  unsuitable  for  aU  purposes  requiring  the  metal 
to  be  tempered,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  having 
so^  much  phoephortM  present  together  with  more  than 
minute  amounts  of  carbon  without  oroducing  brittleness 
and  utter  inabQity  to  be  worked. 

The  effect  of  ttiieon  on  the  physical  qualitioa  of  steel  ia 
far  less  marked  than  that  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Like 
that  of  the  hitter  it  is  modified  by  the  amouut  of  carbon 
present :  thus  Hiley  has  found  2  per  cent  of  silicon  in  rails 
of  good  quality;  Gautier  states  that  a  silicon eisen  con- 
taining upwards  of  7  per  ceat  of  silicon,  but  almost  desti- 
tute of  carbon,  could  be  forged  perfectly,  whilst  a  steel 
containing  1  -5  per  cent,  of  silicon  and  slightly  less  thou 
0-2  per  cent  of  carbon  (with  076  of  manganese)  rolled 
perfectly  and  was  very  strong.  The  presence  of  silicon, 
moreover,  conjointly  with  that  of  manganese,  exerts  a 
remarkable  action  in  diminishing  the  extrusion  of  gasea 
from  molten  steel  in  the  act  of  solidifying,  thereby  pro- 
ducing honeycombing ;  so  that  when  very  soft  steels  are 
cast  into  ingots  much  sounder  masses  are  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  casting  processes  (ie.,  not  under  hydraulic  or 
other  powerful  pressure)  when  a  little  silicinretted  metal  ia 
added  to  the  steel  just  before  casting  than  when  ordinary 
rich  spiegeleiien  or  ferro-manganese  is  employed.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  carbon  and  silicon  are  simultaoeously 
present  to  the  extent  of  0-S  to  1 0  per  cent  or  thereabouts, 
both  hot  and  cold  shortness  are  brought  about  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent 

Nitngen  haa  been  sopposea  oy  many  chemists  and  especi- 
ally by  Tnmj  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of  steel ;  and  in 
favour  of  thu  view  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  prepara* 
tion  of  Bteel  by  cementation  the  addition  of  nitrogenoua 
organic  inatter  (scraps  of  leather,  horn,  ferrocyauide  of 
potassium,  &c)  is  found  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of 
bar  iron  into  blijter  steel.  On  the  other  hand  this  may 
be  due  simply  to  the  formation  and  absorption  of  cyanogen, 
which  carbonizes  the  iron  without  necessarily  communicat- 
ing nitrogen  to  it  The  actual  quantity  of  nitrogen  found 
in  steel  by  various  experimenters  is  always  extremely 
small,'  whflst  it  is  possible  to  produce  steel  from  iron  free 
from  nitrogen  by  cementation  in  pure  carbon  oxide,  or  in 
an  atmosphere  of  coal  gas  (Macintosh's  patent), — so  that 
nitrogen  is  clearly  not  an  easential  constituent  in  these 
cases.  Koreover,  nitrogen  has  been  found  both  in  wrought 
and  in  cast  iron  in  even  larger  quantity  than  in  steel,  so 
that  the  peculiar  properties  of  steel  aa  regards  hardening 

*  tnm  O-OIl  to  018  per  cant,  of  nitrogen  waa  found  by  Bouia  in 
vaitona  apadmena  of  malleible  iron,  caat  iron,  and  atad  ;  from  0°007 
to  0*057  per  eaat  in  varioua  itaeli  and  wrought  irona  waa  found  by 
Bouaabiganlt.  Hj  haeting  metallic  iron  in  ammonia  gaa  much  mora 
highly  nitroganiud  enbatanrM  can  be  pudncad,  Fremy  haTlng  thus 
obtained  aubatancea  containing  aa  much  ai  9*8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 
In  theM  and  other  analogous  ezperimaata  by  otbera,  varioua  metboda 
of  analyala  were  adopted,  the  most  condnalTe  onea  being  solution. of 
the  metal  in  pure  bydTochlorio  add,  and  detennlnation  ot  the  ammonia 
freed  by  the  combination  of  the  naacent  hydrogen  with  the  nitrogen. 
Bacently  A.  H.  Allan  baa  repeated  these  ezperlmenta,  and  also  made 
others  by  passing  ateJim  over  tlie  red-hot  metal,  and  determiaJng  the 
ammonia  produced.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  thus  obtainable  varied 
from  0-0041  per  cent  in  spiegeleisen  to  01)173  per  cent  ia  atee) 
made  Itom  Daanenicnt  iron. 
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aud  Uuipci'iD^  cKunot  be  markedly  iuQuenced  by  th«  {ire- 
sence  of  this  constituent  Ko  connexion  between  tlie 
amount  of  nitrogen  present  ftiid  the  physical  properties  of 
the  metal,  or  the  amount  of  carbon  or  other  foreign  ele- 
ments present  therein,  has  as  yet  been  thus  establiibcd  by 
any  experimenter. 

As  regards  the  presence  of  oxyrien  in  iron  and  steel,  and 
its  effect  on  their  q'lialitics,  little  evidence  as  yet  exists. 
It  is  well  kuomi  th.it  certain  niotaK  e.g.,  copper,  will  dis- 
solve small  proportions  of  oxide,  the  .presence  of  wliich 
renders  the  metal  much  less  tenacious  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  so  that  certain  opcmtioiis  are  usually  gone 
through  iu  the  iinal  stages  of  the  extraction  of  these  muCtls 
for  the  purpose  of  again  reducing  the  oxide  disseminated 
through  the  mass,  t.ij.,  "  poling  "  melted  copper.  The  tena- 
city exhibited  by  "  pliosphor-bronze  "  is  largely  due  to  the 
complete  redaction  of  copper  and  tin  oxides  by  the  phos- 
phorus. This  solution  of  oxide  in  the  metal  also  takes 
place  with  iron,  especially  when  tolerably  free  from  silicon; 
this  element  is  capable  of  reducing  iron  oxide  when  heated 
therewith,  lo  that  when  present  the  silicon  is  oxidized  iu 
preference  to  the  iron. 

Overblown  Bessemer  metal  is  comparatively  unforgeablo 
and  brittle,  so  thit  probably  the  presence  of  oxygen  alfects 
iron  in  the  same  wayins  sulphur.  When  iron  and  steel  are 
overheated  for  a  long  time,  they  become  "burnt"  and 
brittle ;  this  is  suppnjed  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  oxide  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  metal, 
but  many  others  consider  that  a  more  or  less  crystalline 
structure  set  up  under  the  influence  of  a  softeuing  heat  is 
the  solo  cause  of  the  diminution  in  strength  and  tenacity 
(§  43). 

4roa  «nd  sttel  osnilly  give  otT,  on  heating  under  diminiibed  prrs- 
•ure,  cartwa  oxide  and  mora  or  less  hydro^rn,  and  the  former  eu  is 
largely  extruded  from  iteel  in  the  act'  of  HoUdifying  (Besiemer),  there- 
by giring  rite  to  honeyeombing  of  the  caiting.  This  is  uaaally 
attributed  to  the  same  cause  a«  the  "  spitting  "  of  silver,  vi.,  to  a 
physical  inability  on  the  part  of  the  metal  to  retain  in  solution  at  a 
lower  temperature  the  same  amount  of  f;as  that  it  can  dissolre  trbon 
more  highly  heated;  the  presence  ot  xilicon  diminishes  this  erolu- 
tion  of  gaa^  probably  by  tiie  decomposition  of  the  carbon  oxide  with 
formation  of  non-gaseous  silica.  A  number  of  observations  and  de- 
termioationc  of  the  gases  occluded  by  and  otherwise  present  in  iron 
and  steel  have  been  mads  by  Parry,  Troost  and  Hautefeuille,  Uiiller, 
and  others,  but  without  leading  to  any  definite  corrulationa  between 
the  physical  properties  of  the  metals  and  the  eases  occluded.  More- 
over, it  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  established  whether  the  carbon 
oxide  obtained  by  heating  In  an  exhausted  tube  really  exists  as  dis- 
solved gas  or  as  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  carbide  (or  solution  of  car- 
bon); the  writer  has  found  that  by  varying  the  mode  of  heating 
and  the  temperature  Vfiriable  proportions  of  carbon  oxide  and  di- 
oxide may  be  obtained  from  spongy  iron  (prepared  by  heating  to  a 
bright  rod  heat  ferric  oxide  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  oxide)  when 
it  is  heated  in  connexion  with  s  Sprengrt  pump ;  which  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  a  mixture  ot  oxido  and  carbide  u  prasout  rather  than 
simply  occluded  gases.  T  •V^.-.-.o^... 

t  Hydrogen  when  present  in  iron  to  a  considerable  extent  appears 
very  considerably  to  diminish  the  tenacity  and  strength  ;  thus 
electro-deposited  iron  containing  mnch  hydrogen  is  brittle,  but 
becomes  soft  and  flexible  on  heating  under  diminishod  pressure  so  as 
to  extract  the  hydrogen.  When  iron  or  steal  wires  are  Imnicrsod 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  especially  in  contact  with  zinc,  so  as  to 
evolve  hydrogen  copiously  from  the  surface  of  the  iron,  the  wires 
take  up  about  twenty  times  their  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  become 
so  brittle  that  they  bniak  on  attempting  to  bend  them. 

"' .  Copper  is  often  present  in  minute-  quantity  in  pig  imn. 
When  steel  contains  a  few  tenths  per  cent  of  copper  it  is 
distinctly  red-short,  more  so  when  the  proportion  is  increased 
(Eggertz).  Malleable  iron  does  not  seem  to  be  so  mnch 
affected  by  copper,  0-5  per  cent  giving  but  little  red- 
shortness;  the  welding  power  is,  however,  considerably 
dimioishecL  -  On  the  other  hand,  addition  of  iron  to  bronze 
and  similar  copper  alloys  increases  their  strength  and 
tenacity,  as  in  Aich's  gun-metal  and  Oedge's  metul. 
Antimony  acts  as  itguriously  upon  iron  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  coi^ointly,  a  few  tenths  per  cent  rendering 


bar  wki  highly  culd-sliort  aud~ulso  kot4tiort?~'CAro)n(i<>a, 
luDffitfn,  vanndium,  and  titanium  are  all  apparently 
culpable  of  increasing  the  strength  of  iron  more  or  less 
after  the  fashion  of  carbon,  and  accordingly  have  been 
regarded  as  valuable  constituents  in  s^iecial  kinds  of  iron 
and  steel,  e.t/.,  the  so-called  chromium  steel  and  tungbtcn 
steel,  and  the  iron  containing  traces  of  vanadium  employed 
on  the  Swiss  wire  bridges  at  Freibnrg.  Faraday  aud 
Stodart  found  that  about  1  per  cent  of  platinum  or  certain 
of  its  congeners  {e.ff.,  jyaltadium  and  rhodium)  improved 
the  toughness  of  steel,  and  communicated  to  it  a  fine  grain. 
Nickel  is  largely  present  in  meteoric  iron  {vide  infra),  frmo 
which  knife  blades,  &c.,  are  readily  beaten  out,  so  that  the 
presence  of  nickel  does  not  appear  to  diminish  materially 
the  malleability  of  iron. 

The  qncstion  as  to  whether  the  carbon  which  does  not  separate  in 
the  grapliitoidal  state  on  cooling  molten  coat  iron  or  steel  is  tnil v 
combined  or  not  (in  the  sense  in  which  oxygen  is  combined  in  ferric 
oxide,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  whirh  silicate  of  cobalt  may  be  xiiiil 
to  1m  combined  in  blue  glass  to  which  it  gives  the  colour,  or  in  which 
sugar  is  combined  with  water  in  syrup)  is  one  about  which  great 
divergence  of  opinion  exists.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  this  carbon  as 
"  combined  carbon,"  because  when  the  iron  or  steel  is  dissolved  iu 
sn  acid  (e.^.,  hydrochloric  acid),  this  carbon  combines  with  thr 
evolved.hydrogen  and  escapes  as  carburetted  hydrogen  of  some  kiu<). 
whereas  the  graphitoidal  carbon  remains  behind  unaffected  ;  just  in 
the  same  way  the  sulphur  eH-aix-s  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  Is 
by  no  moans  apparent,  however,  that  carbon  if  sot  fi-ee  iu  the  amow 
pnous  condition  in  a  state  of  excessively  fine  division  and  in  pn* 
Bence  of  nascent  hydrogen  would  not  forthwith  combine  with  tRe 
hydrogen,  even  though  ita  condition  in  the  iron  were  only  that  of  a 
dissolved  body  ;  the  probability  is  indeed  i-ather  the  other  way,  for 
such  carbon  when  free  and  worm  is  known  to  be  often  pyrophoric 
in  the  air,  whilst  the  mixture  of  carbon  and  partially  reduced  iron 
and  iron  oxide,  formed  when  carbon  oxide  is  allowed  to  act  '•n  fertic 
oxide  for  some  time  at  a  low  rod  heat,  evolves  hydrogen  co..Miiiiug 
much  carburetted  hydrogen  on  tnatment  with  an  ocid,  r.g.,  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that,  whilst  definite  sulpnidos 
of  iron  are  known  and  ore  easily  obtainable,  the  seme  can  hardly  bo 
said  of  carbides  of  iron  ;  it  is  true  that  spieieleisen  (manganese- 
iron  alloy)  containa  a  larger  amount  of  so-called  combined  carbon 
than  ordinary  ateel,  amounts  up  to  t  per  cent,  having  been  fonuil 
therein ;  but  it  hardly  follows  from  this  that  spiegeleisen  and 
steel,  tie.,  contain  a  definite  carbide,  such  as  re^O,  or  Fe,C, 
which  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  present  therein,  «.;.,  uy 
Karsten,  Gnrit,  Mattieu  Williams,  and  othera.  A  compound  the  con- 
stituents of  which  separate  on  cuolin^r  would  be  a  very  unusual  sort  of 
substance,  whereas  it  is  well  established  that  by  fusing  and  very 
rapidly  chilling  certain  kinds  of  grey  cast  iron  tliey  are  more  or  leas 
converted  into  white  or  mottled  iron,  the  amount  of  "combined"  car- 
bon latsely  increuiing,  and  that  of  graphite  correspondingly  decreas- 
ing; Whilst  the  converse  change  can  be  brought  about  iu  some  kindw 
of  white  iron  by  fusing  and  very  slowly  cooling  tliera,  a  notabl« 
Si-pnration  of  graphite  and  diminution  m  the  quantity  of  "com- 
bined "  carbon  present  being  thus  brought  about  According  to 
Akermann  fusion  is  not  indispensable,  long  continued  maintenance 
at  a  yellow  heat  aufficing  to  change  white  iron  into  grey. 

In  practice  the  quality  of  pig  iron  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
decided  by  the  degree  of  crystallinity  exhibited  by  it,  t.<..  by  tlic 
extent  to  which  graphite  lins  srpnrated  out  duiing  solidification,  and 
the  size  of  the  crYst;ils  of  this  substance  and  of  tlie  solidified  partly 
dei^arbonized  pig  iron,  the  crystallization  of  which  is  promoted  by  th'a 
pal  tides  of  graiihite  acting  as  nuclei.  Pigs  with  the  largestcrystals 
arc  known  fts  No.  1 ;  those  made  up  of  somewhat  smaller  but  still 
iiiodcratrly  large  crj'stals,  as  No.  2;  smaller-graiucd  pigs,  bat  still 
crysuUiiie  and  grey,  are  known  as  Kos.  3  and  4.  The  finest  grained 
Ko.  i  pi^s,  being  usually  unsuitaUle  for  making  castings,  and  only 
serviceable  for  the  pudilling  forge,  are  designated  "forge  i,"  the' 
biglier  kinds  being  known  genetically  as  "foundry  iron."  Some- 
times a  pig  will  solidify  partly  as  white  iron  partly  ai  grey,  llio 
crystelliriitinn  having  commenced  in  patches,  but  not  having  spread 
throughout  the  wliole  mass  before  it  solidified  ;  such  iron  is  known 
as  "  mottled  pig. "  The  price  of  morket  pig  iron  is  regulated  by 
those  numbers  and  the  locality  of  the  furnace,  i.e.,  the  nature  of 
the  ore  from  which  it  is  smelted ;  those  brands  which  are  specially 
free  from  phosphorus,  and  are  consequently  opplicob'e  to  the  pre 
paration  of  "  Bessemer  metal "  (steel  mode  by  tne  Bessemer-Hushed 
process— {  3t),  are  usually  designated  "Bessemer  pig."  Special 
(|nalities  of  white  iron  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  con- 
taining several  parts  per  cent  of  manganese  smelted  from  spathoae 
and  other  highly  manganifcrous  ores  are  known  as  tpiegeteiteM, 
from  their  mirror-like  fracture.  Ftrro-manganeK  is  a  similar  pro- 
dnct  containing  a  much  larger  amount  of  manganese  (i  41).  -^  ' 
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i  Ueteorie  Iron. — Metallic  iron  in  a  more  or  less  pare 
condition  is  occasionally  met  with  in  nature,  but  the  supply 
of  metal  from  this  source  is  wholly  iacocsiderable.  Fro- 
bsUy  nearly  all  such  substances  are  of  meteoric  origin, 
with  the  exception  of  ferruginous  metallic  platinum.  Cer- 
tain masses  of  oxidized  iron  with  nnozidised  metal  in  the 
interior  have  been  found  in  Saxony  and  elsewhere;  but 
great  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  these  substances  ere  not 
artificially  prepared  metal  which  has  rusted  exteriorly  in 
tlie  course  of  time.  Near  Kery  (France),  at  a  spot  where 
a  seam  of  coal  had  been  burning  for  some  time,  Mossier 
found  a  mass  of  a  very  hard  steely  iron  weighing  upwards 
of  16  9i,  together  with  smaller  lumps,  eridently  formed  by 
the  reducing-  action  of  the  burning  coal  on  ferruginous 
matter  in  the  soil  and  rock.  True  meteoric  iron  nsually  if 
not  invariably  contains  nickel  to  the  extent  of  from  1  or  2 
parts  per  100  of  iron  (as  in  meteorites  analysed  by  Front) 
np  to  considerably  larger  amounts.  The  following  analyses 
of  Tariona  specimens  of  meteoric  iron  consisting  wholly  or 
almost  entirely  of  unoxidized  substances,  may  be  taken  ai 
representing  the  general  composition  of  the  substance  : — 
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I  Mtny  meteorito*  eon^st  of  nickeliferon*  iron  istormixed  with 
Qugsr  or  tmsUar  amounts  of  oxidized  minenlt,  in  puticnlar  oliTine, 
angita,  labndoritf,  and  other  ailicatea,  together  with  chroma  iron- 
•tone,  magnetic  p^ritea,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  aohreibergite 
(phoaphiJe  of  nickel  and  iron),  ke.  On  solution  in  acids  many  of 
these  substancca  are  left  andissolred,  especially  achreibeiaite  ;  in 
consequence  metooritea  of  mainly  metallio  character  often  exhibit 
peculiar  ciTstalline  figures  (something  like  the  "moiriemetalliqne" 

frodncod  by  pouring  acids  on  tinplate)  when  etched  by  acida 
HTieduianabidt'a  figures).  NotxlenalijSld  has  recenUy  shown  ^at 
many  meteorites  that  hare  fallen  at  diSorent  times  exhibit  great 
nuiformity  in  compoeition,  so  that  it  ia  highly  probable  that  tber 
all  had  a  common  extra'terrestrial  origin.  Graham  found  {ProeeaL 
lAjM  of  Boyal  Soeitty,  xv.  602,  1867)  that  the  Lenarto  iron  yiddsd 
on  heating  is  racao  2 '86  times  its  volume  of  gas,  containing 

Hydrogen 86'88p«ro<Dt 

Carbon  oxide t'it  „     „ 

Kitroges ,. „9-M.„     „ 

whilst  ordinary  malleabla  iron  (horse-shoe  naQs)  yielded  a  irndier 
smaller  amount  of  pta,  of  which  carbon  oxide  and  dioxide  oonati- 
tated  the  n^ority;  from  th«  fact  that  ha  was  unable  to  impregnate 
ordinary  metallic  malleable  iron  with  more  than  abont  its  own  vol- 
ume  of  hydrogen,  whilat  this  meteorio  metal  contained  upwards  of 
two  and  a  half  timea  ita  volume  of  that  gaa,  Graham  concluded  that 
the  meteorite  was  derived  from  a  ooamieal  body  poaseaaing  a  dens* 
atmos|^hen  of  hydrogen,  auch  aa  apectrum  analyais  indicates  as  ex- 
ialing  in  varioua  fixed  atan,  of  which  a  Lyne  may  be  taken  as  a  type. 
5.  Ora  of  Iron. — Cutting  instruments  of  a  rough  charac- 
ter have  been  fashioned  by  savage  and  semi-savage  nations 
from  meteoric  iron ;  bat  the  sources  from  which  the  metal 
is  practically  extracted  are  those  ores  in  which  the  metallic 
propertiei  of  the  element  are  Inasked  by  its  combination 
with  non-metallic  substances.  These  ores  are  essentially 
divisible  into  three  classes,  vis.,  those  respectively  in  which 
the  inm  exists  as  sulphide,  as  carbonate,  and  as  oxide.  The 
fiat  daas  of  .  ore  is  best  exemplified  by  pyrita  or  iron 
disnlphide,  FeS^ ;  eomparativaly  little  iron  is  directly  pro- 


duced from  ot«s  of  this  class,  althongh  the  impnre  ferric 
oxide  obtained  from  the  residue  left  in  the  vitriol  works 
after  combustion  of  pyrites  and  extraction  of  copper  from 
the  residue,  known  as  "purple  ore"  or  "blue  billy,"  is 
utilized  as  "  fettling  '  in  the  paddling  operation,  and  has 
sometimes  been  employed  on  the  spot  where  it  is  produced 
as  a  source  of  finely  divided  metalUe  iron  for  the  piedpita. 
tion  of  the  more  valuable  copper,  the  reduction  being 
simply  effectcid  by  heating  together  the  iron  oxide  and 
sm^  coal,  or  by  passing  over  the  heated  oxide  reducing 
gases  prepared  by  the  partial  combustion  of  coal  or  other 
fuel,  ie.  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  ferrum 
redaetum  of  pharmacy,  or  spongy  metallic  iron,  is  produced 
in  much  the  same  way,  purer  materials  being  employed, 
ordinarily  a  pure  ferric  oxide  or  hydrated  ferric  oxide 
and  hydrogen  gas ;  and  that  several'  methods  for  the 
reduction  of  iron  on  a  iloannfacturing  scale  from  vorions 
ores  based  on  the  same  principle  have  been  attempted 
hitherto  without  much  commercial  success  (§  30).  The  ores 
in  which  iron  exists  as  carbonate,  FeCO„  are  essentially 
of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  in  which  the  ferrous  carbonate 
is  crystalline  and  but  little  admixed  with  earthy  matters, 
and  those  in  which  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  clayey 
matter  is  intimately  intermixed  with  the  ferruginous  com- 
pound :  -the  former  class  is  generally  termed  tpathie 
iroa  or*  (sparry  ore,  siderite,  spathose),  and  often  contains 
a  notable  amount  of  magnesium  or  of  manganese  carbonate; 
the  latter  class  is  from  its  texture  and  appearance  generally 
spoken  of  as  day  irotutcme  or  arffillaeeoiu  iron  ore.  Large 
deposits  of  a  variety  of  clay  ironstone  exist  in  the  Coal 
Measures,  frequently  alternating  with  layers  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  whence  the  term  bladdiand  is  applied  to  this  variety. 
In  many  cases  deposits  of  spathose  and  of  clay  ironstone 
have  become  more  or  less  altered  by  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  the  efTeet  of  which  is  to  convert  ferrous  carbonate 
into  ferric  oxide;  in  other  instance!  by  the  action  of  heat 
derived  from  the  nnderiying  strata  by  conduction,  or  due 
to  trap  dykes  and  analogous  volcanic  agency,  the  ferrous 
carbonate  is  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  an  iron 
oxide  akin  to  magnetie  oxide, — so  that  the  deposits  of 
spathose  ore  or  clay  ironstone  shade  off  in  places  into 
deposits  of  the  iron  oxide  class. 

The  third  class  of  iron  ores  in  which  the  iron  exists  as 
oxide  Aiay  be  divided  into  three  subclasses,  viz.,  those  in 
which  the  iron  respectively  exists  as  anhydrous  ferric  oxide, 
Fe,Op  as  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  Fe^O„H,0,  or  other 
hydrate,  and  as  ferrons  and  ferric  oxides  combined,  of 
which  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  Fs^O^  is  the  type.  To  the 
first  division  belong  the  tvtf  ktmatiu  and  qxcufar  ores, 
to  the  second  hromn  hmnatite  and  bog  iron  ore,  and  to  the 
third  the  magnetie  iron  art  properly  so  called,  or  loaditone, 
and  various  modifications  of  this  found  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  usually.also  designated  as  magnetic  ore,  although 
frequently  not  possessed  of  strongly  marked  magnetic  pro- 
perties, and  also,  the  irotuimdi  of  India,  Kew  Zealand,  St 
Lawrence,  and  elsewhere.  These  latter  are  usually  almost 
pure  Fe,0^  intermixed  with  more  or  less  silicious  matter 
(often  titaniferous),  and  are  distinguished  by  their  remark- 
able freedom  from  tendency  to  take  np  oxygen  and  pass  into 
the  state  of  ferric  oxide,  the  which  property  is  not  by  any 
means  poeeessed  to  an  equal  extent  by  all  soncalled  magnetic 
ores ;  just  as  deposits  of  ferrous  carbonate  by  the  action  of 
heat,  air,  and  moisture  become  changed,  so  beds  of  ore 
exhibiting  in  the  main  a  composition  akin  to  that  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  often  contain  portions  which  have 
become  converted  by  similar  agencies  into  ores  more  re- 
sembling red  or  brown  hematite.  Owing  also  to  the 
variable  intermixture  of  gangue  of  various  kinds  with  the 
veins  of  iron  ore,  the  physic^  propertiesi  of  the  substances 
become  more  or  less  sltered^  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
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dastify  a  particular  ore  otherwis*  than  in  broad  general 
terma. 

▲eoordiog  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  admixed 
■abatancea,  the  value  of  the  ore  varies  largely.  The  pre- 
tence of  certain  impurities,  notably  of  phoaphoma,  in  store 
than  minute  quantity  prevents  the  use  of  certain  orea  foe 
particular  purposes,  and  thus  reduces  their  value;  the 
admixture  of  particular  kinds  of  gangue  in  other  eases' 
reudors  the  ores  unsuitable  for  working  in  the  tame  kind 
of  way  that  would  otherwise' be  advantageous ;  in  smelting 
such  ores  by  means .  of  a  blast  furnace  different  kinds 
and  amounts  of  flux  for  the  earthy  impurities  are  requisite 
in  different  cases,  thus  affecting  the  cost  of  production, 
— so  that  in  fine  the  value  of  an  ore  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  actual  iron 
present  therein.  The  following  table  gives  a  rough  idea  of 
the  general  composition  and'characten  of  the  leadmg  datses 
of  iron  oree,  such  as  are  in  actual  use  as  sources  of  metal : — 
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JM  hrnmaMt  tra  (inotading  tptaUar  on  atftr  olijitU  and  miai- 
euM*  «»)  vary  eonsidanibly  in  tiMir  MCtonul  appearance;  the  -nru/Cj 
known  ts  "  kidney  ore  '  is  wdl  exemplified  Dy  the  Cumberland  de- 
posita,  and  constitutes  dark  biownith-ted  botryoidsl  and  leniferm 
coDcretlona,  ooeuionaUy  with  a  eonsidatable  amount  of  smoothneaa 
and  Instie  extemsll/,  and  of  oyatalline  l^nentlv  ladiating  ttruo- 
ton:  aofter  variatie*  ate  known  as  "led  oobn  '  and  "paddlers' 
ore,  owing  to  their  nae  {or  "  fettling "  puddlinff  ftimacat  and  aa 
pigments,  and  an  of  unctuoua  consistenoy  almoet  earthj  in 
cluractsr.  "  Specular  ore  "  it  a  liard  well<t7itallixed  farm,  derir- 
lag  its  name  from  the  brixhtneas  of  the  aurfacs  of  ita  crj^atals,  which 
apiiear  dark  grey  or  black  by  reflected  light ;  this  variety  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  Elba  ore  ;  ita  specific  gravity  is  near  S'O,  the 
eryatalline  system  being  the  hexagonal.  "  Titaniferoaa  iron  ore  ' 
or  "  ilmenite  "  i«semblea  apeenltr  ore  in  appeaiaooe  and  crystallina 
Torn  ;  it  is  more  strictly  a  variety  of  magnetic  ore,  however, 
inatmnoh  as  it  usually  contains  a  couaiderable  amoimt  of  ferroua 
oxide ;  the  ferroua  titanate  present  may  on  the  other  band  tie  »- 
earded  aa  FeTiO.  or  ttfi^  m  whioh  half  of  the  iron  ia  replaead  by 
titanium  ;  whilat  tome  of  the  fenona  iron  ia  fretjnsntly  replaced  by 
ma^ealam.  "  Hicaeeont  iron  ore  "  is  a  cryttalhna  tcaly  tnbatance 
which,  when  of  anlBeient  brilliancy,  forms  a  good  pigment  for  iron- 
work, known  aa  "  miuium  de  for. "  Aa  a  rule  Eiematitea  are  consider- 
ably free  from  phosphorus  and  snlphur:  varfanu  hiematitio  deposlta 
in  Spain,  howerer,  luCra  been  found  by  the  writer  end  other*  to 
contain  latge  amonnta  of  phoaphoroa,  aomaUmea  to  Vb»  extant  of 
Mvetal  parte  per  cent,  of  that  element  in  ttlation  to  the  inn ;  whilst 
Vicaaionally  pyritea  veins  are  found  in  hwnatita  beda  The  chief 
hamatitio  ona  worked  an  thoae  from  Cumberland  and  Korth  lan- 
caahin  (Ulveraton,  Fnmeti,  Whitehaven,  ko.);  from  Sweden  and 
Korway  (DalkarlabergL  TJtS,  Jcc);  ttvm.  LMge,  Saxony,  the  Han, 
BUedt,  and  Austria;  from  Elba  and  Rraxil  (specular  on);  and  fhnn 
Uiaaoui  (Iran  Monntaln,  Pilot  Kiiob),  Lakr  Saja-rior,  Obio^  Ttu- 


neasae^  and  Alabama ;  many  other  ilepoeiU,  however,  exist,  this 
elaaa  of  on  being  very  widely  spread ;  thus  it  is  found  in  soma 
quantity  in  Cornwall  (Beatormel),  Brixham,  Ayrthire,  Glamorgan- 
shin,  North  Walea,  tht  Isle  of  Man,  the  Erzgebirge,  Bntiiia, 
Spain,  ts.  Hcmatitic  orea  an  usually  found  in  the  older  geological 
formationt,  aapecially  the  Uuronian,  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Uevonian, 
and  Carbonifeiona  locks ;  in  many  caaea  they  an  distinctly  of  sedi- 
mentary diaraeter,  <.«.,  they  hava  obrionaly  bean  depoaited  by 
aijueon*  agency.  Some  dej^ita  have  probably  been  originally 
thrown  down  either  aa  feme  oxide  detntoa  from  the  abnidon  of 
rooks,  ko.,  containing  ferruginous  matter,  orea  hydnted  oxide  from 
the  oxidation  of  watw  oonmiiing  ferrons  carlionate  in  eolation,  the 
ochnona  depoaitt  thna  formed  having  been  rendered  mon  or  leaa 
completely  anhydrous  and  indurated  by  the  long-eontinned  effect 
of  prcaaun  and  the  condnetion  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  to 
them.  The  Cumberland  httmatita  largely  occun  in  pockets  in 
Carbonif  erona  Limaatone,  and  haa  doubUeaa  been  produced  by  the 
latter  kind  of  agency,  the  cavities  of  the  limestone  rock  becoming 
gradually  filled  up  I7  tht  depoaition  of  iron  oxide.  Bed  aandstonea, 
on  the  other  band,  npreenit  depoaitt  of  ferric  oxide  thrown  down 
aimultaneoualy  with  much  sana  ;  whilst  the  earthy  varieties  of 
haematite  hare  probably  been  leas  indurated  by  heat  and  proaaure, 
and  wen  doubtless  formed  by  depositiou  from  water  containijig 
clayey  mattera  in  suspension  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  The 
Alabama  depoaita  exhibit  distinct  stiatificatioo,  forming  a  bed  be- 
tween the  Ctel  Hoaanraa  and  the  Devonian  Limeatone  upwarda  of 
100  feet  in  thicknoat,  and  aaveral  sqnan  milee  in  extent,  in  Coin- 
wall,  Korth  Walea,  and  especially  in  the  Lake  Superior  and 
MitsDuri  districtt,  the  hcmatitic  depoaitt  form  large  reins  and  lodes. 
The  spaonlar  ona  of  Elba,  Sweden,  Uissouri,  and  elaawhen  nsoally 
oocnr  aa  maaaire  depoaita  ;  portiona  of  the  latter  occasionally  show 
the  pasaaos  of  spathoae  on  into  specular  on  (Snelus),  snggeetmg  the 
effect  of  haat  accompanied  by  oxioixing  actum.  Ocratinmlly  bnwn 
hamatite  ia  found  paasing  into  red,  indicating  gradual  debydraUon 
mon  complete  in  one  portion  of  the  depoait  uian  in  anotiiar.  The 
following  analyaea  illustiate  the  composition  of  tome  hamatitea: — 
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Brmm  kmmrUiU  (including  gOtKiU,  limoniU^  bog  iron  or€^ 
1dk»  era,  fcc. )  variea  even  moru  in  appeartmce  and  character  than 
red  hitmati^,  and  ia  found  of  the  niott  varied  degreet  of  purity. 
Masv  depoaita  have  been  appanntly  formed  by  the  alteration  of 
argiUaoeona  ferroua  carbouta  ;  othen  form  superficial  landy  U-d* 
pi«luced  by  the  depoeition  of  ochreona  matten  from  aolutian  either 
oy  purely  chemiciu  actioa,  anch  at  the  oxidation  of  diuolred 
ferroot  etrbonate,  or  by  the  action  of  organised  I>einga,  especiallT 
Dialomaeem.  Aa  a  rule  much  earthy  matten  an  contained  in  thia 
class  of  orea,  together  with  oonaidenble  amounta  of  aulphur  and 
plwiepbortu ;  certain  deposits  found  in  Spain  and.AfHca  (Bilbao 
and  Harbella  ores,  lu>.)  are,  however,  often  oonaiderably  tne  iraiu 
theaa  oljeotionable  ingredients,  ntoally  brown  hcmabtea  an  dia- 
ttnetly  of  sedimentary  chancter,  forming  bade ;  but  they  often  oocnr 
alto  aa  veins,  eanecislly  in  the  older  formationt,  doubtlett  drpoaitad 
(o(tsn  along  with  other  minerali,  t.f.,  copper  oree)  ih>m  water  flow- 
ing through  the  orackt  and  cnricea  of  the  rocka.  Sometime*  the 
bro-wn  colour  is  much  lightened,  the  tint  being  almoet  red  and  some- 
times even  yelloTf.  In  taxtun  theee  oree  usoally  differ  conaldeiably 
from  the  mon  compact  kinda  of  rod  hematite,  being  dadery,  earthy, 
or  sandy  in  character,  and  only  oompantiTely  imnly  maaeiva,  save 
when  they  have  been  anbjected  to  indnnting  and  oomptetsiog  infln- 
enoee  since  their  depoeition,  in  which  esse  they  have  nanauy  lost 
water  and  beoome  partially  oonvertsd  Into  aomething  mon  like  rad 
humatite.  Sometimea  a  definitely  crystallised  hydrate,  Fe,0|,H,O 
(gSthite),  is  found ;  scaly  minerals  of  the  same  oompoaition  have 
also  been  desctibed  unaer-the  names  nf  le|iidocroeue,  ke.  TIio 
lar^  depoaita  of  brawn  haniatita  an  foond  In  the  fleciendaiy  eiti) 
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man  neeat  formationi  u  k  nls,  bat  lonM  oonaidmUs  odm  ooonr 
unoDg  tlie  Coal  Ueaaora*  and  Carhpniforoiu  Llmettone;  tha  Oolite, 
Lias,  Jtirmasie,  Greenaand,  and  Wealden  fornutiona  of  FaglaTwi 
aapccisUy  Koithantptoothin  and  adjaoaat  eanntiM),  and  of  Ttanea 
( Boalogna  and  tha  Ard^ha),  Laxembonr;^ Bavaria,  andWitrtambarib 
contain  depodta  often  of  conaiderabla  maanitnda  and  extant,  irUcn 
oocasianallr  ahov  diatinctpaiaaga  into  nd  luematita^  and  oftan  paia- 
aga  of  cUr  ironstona  into  Drawn  hamatite.  Ra(^  ud  lake  otea  an 
conaidend  by  Ehrenbrrs  to  b«  moatly  fanned  by  mfnaorial  agraey ; 
on  tha  dredging  up  of  aepoaita  of  thia  kind  [occnrring  in  nodufv* 
and  gnnnlar  concntiona),  a  naw  formation  of  Imnpa  ia  oftan  fonnd 
to  ocenr  alter  the  lame  of  eome  yaan.  In  aome  caaea  theae  depodia 
are  of  large  magnitnde,  t.tt.,  thoae  of  Finland,  Sweden,  Korway,  and 
Tfana  Hirera  (Cuiada).  Puolitio  concretionary  maaiea  of  a  Taiiaty 
of  brown  hamatiteare  found  aometimea  in  large  quantity  in  tha  Ger- 
man Oolitea,  and  rlaewhere  in  tUsoaTitiea  end  cioTicea  of  limaatonea; 
theee  haTa  bien  probably  formed  by  depoaition  from  water  peroolat- 
ing  throogh  the  rock,  and  tha  aggre^tion  together  <rf  tne  fenio 
oxide  thna  thrown  down,  and  the  earthy  mattera  alap  in  anapea- 
aion.  The  following  table  giree  the  oompodtian  of  Tariona  Unda 
of  om  belonging  to  tha  brown  haiinatita  doaa : — 
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ifayiutie  Iron  Ores. — The  anbatancea  Tnoet  nearly  approaohing  to 
the  compoidtion  f  e^O,  aometimea  occur  weU-cryitallued  in  forma 
belonging  to  the  cubic  ayatem,  and  poaeeaaing  •  aami-metallia  loatre: 
in  the  rninenl  firmHinU*  (fonnd  in  large  qnantitiea  in  Kew  Jeney) 
the  fcrrooa  oxide  piment  ia  largely  replaecd  by  rine  and  nianganea* 
oxidea  without  altering  the  erystmlline  shape  (nauallT  octahedral). 
The  pureat  magnetitea  are  atrongiy  magnetic,  ana  often  show 
polanty,  than  oonatitnting  ioadtUmt;  they  differ  i^m  hamatitea  in 
tha  coionr  of  the  atreak,  magnetic  ore  yielding  a  black,  nd  hema- 
tite and  ipecalar  iron  a  red,  and  brown  hamatite  a  brown  atreak  ; 
the  apecinc  grarity  ia  about  the  aame  aa  that  of  compact  red  hama- 
tita,  Tix.,  near  to  5*0,  while  brown  hamatitea  an  oaoally  oonaidef  ^ 
ably  Icaa  dense,  their  apeciftc  grarity  being  near  io  i-i.  UaaaiTa 
deposits  are  fonnd  in  the  older  formationa  in  Sweden  «nd  Norway 
(ciyatallina  limeatonea,  talcoae  achiats,  and  dioritea),  Korth  Amarica 
(Lauren  tian  aeries),  the  Ural  mountains  (doleritie  porphyij),  and 
Mexico  (Cerro  Men»do — felxpathic  porphyry] ;  whilst  considerable 
amonnta  are  also  found  in  somejrhst  mors  recent  formationa,  eg., 
in  Piedmont  (TlsTnsells — talcoae  schisti  tqd  dolomitea),  Spain, 
nertham  India,  and  Saxony  (Berggieahttbel);  in  Kngland  only  com- 
paistiT«lyaniaIlqnantitioaare'fonii^notablyatRoaedale(TorKahire) 
and  Brant  and  Dartmoor  (DeTonshire).  Tne  mines  d  Dannemoia 
(aoathem  Sweden)  and  OelliTan  (Swediah  Lapland)  are  of  great 
antiquity,  the  iron  piodnoed  fVom  the  ore  thence  raised  being  M  the 
finest  qiuji^  (partly  owing  to  the  aae  of  charcoal  in  smslta^);  the 
Indian  mines  oare  also  Men  a  source  of  wooti  for  soma  two 
thousand  years  at  least,  whilst  the  TrsTsrwIla  deposits  hsre  been 
woilted  from  time  immemorial.  Notable  smonnts  of  manstie  ore 
also  occur  in  raiious  parts  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  rortngal. 
North  Africa,  Greece,  Australia,  and  Rraxil;  whilst  in  K^  Zealand 
(Toranaki),  ta  also  in  the  Bay  of  Naplea,  and  eepecia]^>aIong  iht 
north-east  coast  of  Britiah  America  and  Labrador,  enoonans  quan- 
tities of  "  iroa  sand  "  occur  along  the  beach,  derived  from  the  dia- 
intefimtion  of  rocks  containing  crystalline  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
(nfnaUy  moraor  less  titsniferoos);  thia  Tsriety  of  magnetic  oxide  is 
capable  of  resisUng  indeffaitely  the  oxidising  effect  of  air  and  water, 
and  from  ita  hardneas  and  denaity  bacomea  mechanically  aepsrated 
from  the  felspothic  and  ailieiona  particles  of  matrix  simultanconaly 
fenaed  during  the  erosion  of  the  rocks  ;  owing  to  its  peat  freedom 
from  anlphnrond  pboephorui,  itia  practicable  to  ohtsin  item  it  (by 
tha  aid  of  charcoal)  the  flneet  qualities  of  iron.  It  haa  bam  sup- 
posed by  eome  that  the  prsaence  of  titanium  in  the  ore  communi- 
catee apeeial  qnalitiee  to  the  steel  thence  prepared;  but  eridenee  in 
fnof  oi  thia  is  requisite,  inaamncb  is  it  seems  that  tiio  titaninm 


ptessnt  in  the  pig  iron  smslted  iiom  titaaifetoos  ores,  to  the  sxteni 
of  some  tenths  per  cent,  or  more,  becomes  elimina1«d  daring  the 
transformation  Into  malleable  iron  and  steel  just  aa  silicon  is 
aimilarly  oxidised  and  remored.  The  following  analyass  Ulnatiate 
the  eompositian  of  Tsrious  kinds  of  mognetis  on : — 
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,  SfoOtem  Ire»  Ont. — Ferrone  carbonate,  being  iaomorphous  with 
mignesinm,  manganessv  and  calcium  carbonatea,  frequently  ocean 
etystalUxad  either  by  itMlf  aa  ridcriU  or  with  large  iiitermixtun  of 
one  or  the  other  of  them  salts  ;  when  manganese  is  ^ireaent  to  any 
coduidenbis  extent,  the  one  an  mon  eepeeially  suitable  for  the 
production  of  spiegeleissn  and  feno-inananeaa,  Mperially  when 
they  contain  little  or  no  phoephomc  In  Great  Britain  the  chief 
deposits  an  thoM  of  'Vssidale  (Corboniferooe  LimMtone),  Alston 
Moor  (Cumberland),  Bnndon  hflla  (Somerset),  and  Exnoor  (Devon- 
ahin) ;  than  freqliently  ahow  rasssge  of  the  mineral  into  brown 
hamotite  by  oxidation  through  acoeae  of  air  and  moiatura.  Large 
maiaiTa  dancsite  an  found  in  Germany  (Stahlberg  near  Jliiaan, 
'Westphalia),  Styria  (Eiienen),  Thuringia,  and  Corinthia,  moatly  in 
rocka  of  the  DeTonisn  period  or  theieaoonta,  and  somotlraes  connti- 
toting  almost  entin  mountains  ;  alao  in  tha  Bosque  prorincea,  the 
Fyisneaa,  Sont^  Spain,  and  Nots  Sootio.  Theae  om  an  as  a  rnU 
extremely  bee  from  phoephoma  and  sulphur,  whence  they  an 
laigely  emplored  for  the  mannfactan  of  mallmibls  iron,  steel,  and 
spiegeleisen  of  high  qnalitiM;  they  an  of  notably  less  denaity  than 
oompaot  hamatite  or  magnetite,  nsoally  posseaaing  a  specific 
gravity  of  near  S'8.  The  following  onolyaM  represent  the  com- 
position of  oertain  kinds  of  spathow  on  : — 
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day  irenjfeiu. — When  ftoroos  carbonate  ocean  largely  mxeS 
with  clayey  matter,  the  erystoUins  straetun  is  nsoslly  non-apparent; 
frequently  so  much  calciam  carbonate  ia  alao  preeent  u  to  mske  the 
oroe  unleH  for  smelting  purpooM  except  when  intermixed  with, 
others,  the  calcareous  matter  then  Mrving  as  flux ;  nodnlM  of  thi» 
poor  or  "  leea  "  ironstone  found  in  the  London  day  and  alsewhrn 
are,  however,  laigely  need  in  the  manuJactnn  of  cements,  and  henca 
an  oftan  known  aa  etwunl  tlona.  The  largnt  doposita  of  cla^  iron- 
atone  an  found  in  the  Coal  Ueasnies,  and  often  exhibit  distinct 
stratifleaHon,  foeeils  being  not  nnfirequently  met  with,  especially  ini 
the  nodular  'vatietiM ;  UadAand  orM  (layen  of  iranatone  and  clay, 
alternating  with  coaly  matter)  an  largely  found  in  Btaflbrdsbin, 
Wolss^  tna  Sootliad,  and  to  aome  extent  in  the  Bheniah  and  MTat-. 
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philian  eoolfialtli  «ud  in  OUa  Wliaa  eirbonaeeoni  mattar  U  not 
pnssnt  in  tnj  eonudemblo  qnuitity,  city  ironitona  fomu  a  dark 
Diauh-grej  or  grsyiah-^ellow  mua,  aomatimai  formisg  layera  of 
nodolaa,  aometimea  dUtinctly  badded  depoaita  of  birfta  araa,  <.;.,  tbe 
CloToland  beda  of  North  YorkahiTe,  too  ana  of  OUmorKanahirt, 
Shropahire,  Darbyabira,  France,  Waatphalia,  and  Tarioua  porta 
af  the  United  Srataa,  notably  Alabama,  Tenneaaee,  Kantnelqr, 
Ohio,  and  Pennaylvania.  Cariooaly,  although  an  ordinary  con- 
comitant of  ooalfielda,  clay  ironatone  ia  almoat  entiralT  abaant  from 
the  Coal  Heaanrea  of  Durham  and  Korthamberland.  In  many 
localitiea  olay  ironatone  baa  become  ao  changed  by  oxidizing  and 
bydrating  inflnenoea  aa  to  contain  but  little  ^rrona  carbonate,  the 
iron  being  eonrertcd  into  a  hydrate,  girin^  to  the  an  the  oharacter  of 
a  broTn.uamatita  ;  thia  ia  apecially  noticeable  in  the  Korthamp- 
tonihira  depoaita,  moat  of  -vhich  are  ninaUy  cloaaed  aa  broirn 
hiematite,  although  containing  aome  amount  of  carbonate,  whilat 
occaaionallr  ferrona  carbonate  la  found  in  them  having  nndereona 
but  little  alteration,  and  forming  a  clay  ironatone  closely  reaambling 
that  of  CleTeland.  Aa  a  role  Coal-Meaanre  ironatonea  are  aomewbat 
highly  phoephorized  ;  tbia  ia  eapociaUy  noticeable  with  the  Clere- 
land  ore,  which  oaoally'  yielda  on  amelting  a  pig  inn  containing 
between  1  and  2  parta  of  phoi)phoraa  pet  100  of  iron.  The  following 
table  illuatratea  the  compoaition  of  aoms  of  the  more  important  day 
ironatone  depoaita : — 
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Pyrita. — Aa  already  atated,  pyritaa  ia  nerer  need  directly  by  the 
amelter  aa  a  aouree  of  iron  ;  out  the  reaidna  left  after  burning 
pyritea  to  make  Titriol  and  aztraeting  copper  from  tho-reaidne  by 
Hendenon'i  proeeaa  coniiati  almoat  entlnly  of  fsrrio  oiide,  and 
from  ita  phyaical  chaneten  ia  ralnabla  u  fettling  for  pnddUng 
fumacoa ;  ao  that  the  iron  contained  in  tte  pyntea  ultimately 
becomea  largely  reduced  to  the  mettlUe  ttata^  dther  in  the  pnddling 
furnace  itaeU,  or  anbaaqnentlr  from  the  tap  dnder  piodnoed  therein' 
on  ita  being  amelted  in  combination  with  other  ona.  The  enpreoiu 
pyritea  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (Hnelra  and  Tharaia  area),  aad  certain 
other  analogoua  anbjtancea  from  other  eomitriea,  containing  bat  little 
nlicions  matter  or  other  ingredient!  beiidea  iron,  enlphnr,  and 
copper,  are  in  conaequenc*  largely  naad  by  vitriol  makera.  The  fol- 
lowing table  illnatrateatbeavetage  compontionof  HoelTa  andTharaig 
orea  before  burning  and  inbaeauently,  and  alio  of  the  "purple 
ore  "  or  "  blue  billy  "  left  when  tne  eoinper  haa  been  almoat  entirely 
aztiacted  (together  with  qoantitiea  of  aUrar  and  gold,  relatirely 
amall,  but  abaolutely  aufficiently  great  to  be  a  diitinct  lonrce  of 
profit)  by  oonTeraion  into  chloride  oy  heating  in  contact  with  air 
with  Bodium  chloride  and  Uxiviation  of  the  product,  the  "purple 
Ota"  remaining  nndiaaolTed :— 
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A  Talotblo  nport  on  the  character  of  varlnni  Britiah  iron  ores  it 
to  be-  found  in  the  Jowmal  of  Uu  Inn  and  Steel  InslituU,  1871, 
whilat  uumeroua  analyaea  and  deacriptiona  of  orfa  from  almoat  all 
parte  of  thft  world  are  given  in  tbe  volumoa  pnbliahed  during  the 
last  -ten  yean  or  ao. 

6.  AtulytU  of  Iron  Ores  and  of  itttallie  Iron  and  Steel. 
— The  analysis  of  iron  orea  by  the  "  dry  method  "  (fusing 
with  ndneing  agents,  such  as  powdered  charcoal,  and  suit- 
able flaxes,  and  weighing  the  button  of  cast  iron  produced) 
Iiaa  the  advantage  of  giving  in  a  compaiatively  short  time 
a  notion  both  of  the  amonnt  of  iron  contained  in  the  ore 
and  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  phosphorus,  manganese, 
ice  (judged  of  by.  the  physical  characters  of  the  button), 
but  has  little  to  recommend  it  on  the  score  of  minnto 
accuracy.  The  resnlts  are  tistially  in  excess  of  the  iron 
actually  present  by  -^^  to  j^  on  account  of  the  button 
contoining  carbon,  £c ;  whilst  it  does  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  follow  that  the  reduction  of  a  given  ore  on  the 
small  scale  in  a  crucible  and  on  the  large  scale  in  a  furnace 
will  produce  a  metal  of  the  same  characters  in  each  case. 
Accordingly  the  "wet  method"  of  analysis  (solution  in 
appropriate  solvents  and  separation  of  the  various  constitn- 
ents  from  one  another  or  other  treatment  equivalent  there- 
to) is  ordinarily  preferred. 

The  ore,  after  being  finely  pnlvarized  an£  aifted,  ke.,  and  Tepre- 
aenting  a  fair  avera^  aample  of  the  r-atarial  operated  on,  ia  diaaonred 
in  hyarochlorio  aad  (if  thia  faila  by  itaelf  to  produce  ready  solu- 
tion, tbe  ore  may  be  heated  to  a  low  red  beat  m  hydrogen  ao  aa  to 
reduce  to  tbe  metalUo  atate,  and  then  diaaolvod  in  hydrochloric  acid] ; 
the  ferric  aalt  preaent  iathen  reduced  to  the  ferrona  atate  by  naaeent 
hydrogen  (arolved  by  adding  fra^enta  of  puce  hue  or  othrr  rcdor- 
in^  agents,  auch  aa  aulphur  dioxide),  and  the  amonnt  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  fluid  determined  either  by  adding  a  atandord  lolntion 
of  potaaainni  permanganate  to  tbe  diluted  fluid  until  a  pink  tint  juat 
appeals  (Marguerite),  or  by  adding  atandard  potaaaium  dicbromate 
aolution  until  a  drop  of  fluid  juat  oeaaea  to  forra  a  blue  precipitate 
or  greeniah  colour  with  potaaaium  ferricyauide  (Penny) ;  the  oxygen 
commnnieatsd  by  the  teat  fluid  being  known  from  the  volume  of 
litinid  oonaumad,  the  amount  of  iron  peroxidiied  ia  known.  Whan 
the  orea  contain  iron  in  both  the  ferrona  and  feirio  atatea,  and  the 
amount  of  each  ia  raquiied  to  be  determined,  tbe  ore  ia  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  ana  the  ferroua  aalt  determined  in  one  part  of  the 
aolution,  and  the  total  iron  ia  another  portion.  If  the  iron  eziat 
wholly  or  partially  aa  carbonsta,  tho  amount  of  earlon  dioxide  may 
be  determined  by  treating  the  finely  pulTcrizod  ore  with  anipburic 
acid  in  a  anitably  oonatructed  apparatna,  and  weij;1iing  the  apjiar- 
stua  after  the  (completely  driod)  gaa  has  been  irholly  ronioTpd,  or  by 
abaorbing  tbe  evolved  gaa  in  ammonia,  boiling  with  calcium  chloride, 
and  weigning  the  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  a  correction  bcin^ 
made  by  meona  ofa  blank  experiment  for  any  ammonium  carbonate 
originally  present  in  tbe  ammonia  aolution,  or  formed  by  absorption 
of  carbonio  acid  from  the  air  during  tho  operation.  Jfan^neae  ia 
conveniently  determined  by  diaaolving  tue  ore,  pcroxidizing  if 
neoesiaiy,  rendering  nearly  neutral,  and  boiling  witn  aodium  or 
amiconinm  acetate,  whereby  all  iron  and  alumina  prearnt  are  thrown 
down  aa  baaie  acetatea,  carrying  with  them  all  the  phoaphoii  <  acid 
which  u  in  aolntion;  to  thia  filtrate  bromine  ia  added  (or  it  is 
aaturated  with  chlorine),  and  the  ^hole  allowed  to  stand  in  not 
too  cold  a  place  for  aome  hours,  when  the  manganese  !•  jirecipitated 
aa  a  hydrated  dioxide,  or  oxide  approaching  in  composition  thereto, 
which  is  collected,  waahad,  ignited,  and  weighed  oa  Mn,0, ;  when 
mots  than  a  trace  of  in^ganoae  ia  preaent  it  may  be  determined 
volnmetrically  by  several  methoda,  a.;.,  Pattinaon'a,  consisting  of 
addition  of  ferric  chloride  if  the  iron  ptaeant  is  not  already  preaent 
fat  largar  ^naati^  than  the  manganea^  of  bromine  water  or  calcinm 
hypouilonta,  indfinally  of  fieahly  precipitated  calcium  carbonate,  the 
liquidbein^atatemperatoieof  to  -70*  C.  ;  the  precipitate  thrown 
down  oontaina  all  the  manganeae  aa  HnO^  (Pattinaon,  Chem.  Soc 
Journal,  187S  [TranmcKone],  p.  866),  which  may  be  eatimated  by 
diaaolving  with  dilute  aulpburic  acid  and  a  known  amonnt  of  atand- 
ard ferrous  sulphate  aolution,  and  detarrcining  the  iron  which 
remaina  unoxidued  by  tbe  UnO,  Eeaaler  ^Zeitith.  AnaL  Chmit, 
1870,  18,  part  1)  employs  an  analogoua  method  for  manganeae 
determination,  adding  zino  chloride  and  bromine,  boiling  for  a  long 
time  to  enanre  that  all  the  manganeae  ia  pncipitatod  aa  llnOp  and 
finally  diaaolving  in  aolution  of  antimonioua  chloride  in  hydrocblotio 
acid,  and  titrating  the  &on-porchloni.ated  antimony  by  penaan- 
ganata.  Alder  Wright  and  Menke  (Chtm.  Soe.  Journal,  1880 
f  TViuiaoctunu],  p.  32)  find  that  Pattinaon'a  proceia  givea  more  aatia- 
factory  reaulta  if  zinc  ia  preaent  aa  wall  aa  iroil  in  the  precipitation 
of  the  manganeae  aa  UnO^  the  formation  of  oxidea  of  manganeae  lower 
than  UnO,  and  of  permanganate  (which  may  aometimea  otharwia* 
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taeor  ind  uiua  ami)  twine  tliTU  aTiddeA  \  wKIUt  tbej  tlw  Ind 
tlut  a  mixUficmtion  of  a  method  origisallj  dae  to  QnTinl  (ptaolpita- 
tion  of  mtnganen  u  UnO,  by  tha  addition  of  permanganats)  will 
■in  good  raalti  proTldod  that  a  lino  lalt  be  addad  to  anion  tha 
umiatioB  of  llnO,  onl^,  and  tliat  the  amonst  of  In*  acid  be  not  too 
gnat   Whanitianquindtodataiminathea/umiiiadiaaolvedby^e 
aoid  employad  to  act  on  tha  ongiaal  on,  the  phoaphorio  acid  in  the 
total  pnciptata  thrown  down  by  tha  aoetate  tnatmantfor  tha  aitiina- 
tion  of  oanganaie  gnvimatilaaUy  may  be  daterminad ;  aabtnoting 
thia  and  tli*  tefi,  from  tha  waioht  of  the  pradpiUte,  the  A1,0,  u 
■ppHoximat*^  known  ;  or  the  alumina  may  be  aeparatad  by  other 
procaan^  t.f^  oae  of  caoatia  aoda,  ka.     AiJ/A«irie  oM,  if  preaent 
la  tha  on,  ia  pneipitatad  u  barium  mlphate  fRon  the  hydiochloria 
acid  eolatioii  of  the  on  ;  eulphnr  in  the  tonn  of  nrUn  ia  deter- 
mined by  faaing  the  ore  with  aodlum  carbonate  and  nitrate  in  a 
gold  cmoible,  end  datennjning  the  total  aalphate  formed,  the  eol- 
pliate  cxiating  ae  anch  in  the  on  being  anbtiactad.     PAoqtAertu 
nuay  l>e  determined  by  diaaolTing  the  on  in  aqua  ngla  (naaally 
flu  phoaphonia  ezieta  ai  phoaphate,  and  ia  wholly  Saauyed  by 
hydrochloric  acidV  pncipitating  the  phoaphotic  acid  (beet  after 
■apantion  of  diiaolred  lilioa  by  eraporation  to  dmica  and  re-aoln- 
tion  in  dilute  aoid)  in  combination  with  put  of  the  iron,  by  nduo- 
fatg  moat  but  not  all  tha  iron  to  the  ferroua  state,  and  then 
pi«clpltating  the  ferric  iron  and  phoephorio  add  by  boiling  with 
•n  aoatata ;  tha  pncipitate  ia  finalir  conreit^  into  magneiiam 
p^ophoaphata  by  aolntlon  in  hydrochloric  acid,  addition  pf  dtric 
acid  jleia  ocoTenlently  tartaric  acid),  ammonia,  and  magneaia  liquOr, 
■ad  Ignition  of  the  pradpitate  ooUected  after  atandins  twenty-four 
houn ;  Egaerti'a  method  of  determining  phcqdiotio  ami )%  howerar, 
mon  aoitaole  for  the  eatimatlon  of  minute  qnantltiaa,  tUa  depending 
on  the  predpitation  by  molybdio  add  of  a  peculiar  yellow  ot^talUne 
phoaphomolybdate  of  ammmilnm  on  brissing  togathar  the  phoephorio 
add  aolutlon  (from  which  diaaolred  luica  haa  been  nmoTad  by 
eT«poration  to  diyneaa)  and  axoaaa  of  molybdate  of  ammonium  solu- 
tion sapenatunted  with  nitric  acid.     Caldtim  and  TMtgiunum  m 
conTeniently  determined  in  the  filtnte  from  the  baaio  acetate  and 
phoaphate  d  iron  and  alumina  thrown  down  in  the  aeparation  of 
manganeao  (tnTimetrieally,  the  filtrate  from  the  precipitated  man- 
gaaaaa  dioxida  being  employed,  the  caldnm  bebig  fint  pndpitatad 
■a  oxalate,  and  then  tfae  nugneainm  aa  ammonio-^oiphate ;  or  the 
ferric  oxide  and  alumina  may  be  thrown  down  by  ammonia  friae  from 
carbonate,  and  the  filtnte  employed.     Sygroaeppie  waUr  and  ordi- 
amif  moiaturt  an  determined  by  drying  at  100*,  and  noting  the  Ion 
of  weight ;  whilit  eomUntd  voter  ia  •ubacquontly  determined  by 
heating  to  redneaa  in  a  tube  thronzh  which  oiy  air  ia  aapinted,  the 
isaning  gaies  peaiing  through  a  drying  tube  to  abaorb  tha  water 
evolved ;  if  nothing  but  water  la  lost  on  ignition,  the  weight  ao 
loat  may  be  directly  determined  witho^^   collecting  the  water, 
Fitanie  oxitU,  eKromt  ironsioiu,  coniplca  riUcaica,  Ac,  an  often 
contained  in  liie  aubetance  left  nndiasolTcd  by  acid  ;  for  the  modes 
ot  dateimination  and  anslyiis  of  these,  and  ior  the  precautions  in 
tha  determination  of  tlie  soluble  constituents  sboula  titanium  be 
praaent  and  partly  diaaolred  by  the  acid,  Jcc,  the  reader  ia  nferrcd 
to  larger  treatiees,  in  which  also  sn  to  be  found  nnmenua  methods 
of  analysis  other  than  those  briefly  indicated  abore. 

Tha  analysis  of  iron  and  steel  is  oeiried  out  on  much  the  same 
Hues  aa  tliat  of  iron  ores.  Tha  metal  being  disaolTed  in  nitric  add 
tx  "SF*  '*gia,  fhonhorio  acid  is  sepantad  aa  abore  described, 
nanallj  by  £gvertz  a  process,  ths  acid  solution  beina  pnTiously 
•wmporatsd  to  orynsss  and  treated  with  dilute  hydsoohbric  add, 
'srhich  leaTes  behind  Miea  formed  from  the  ji/iw»  preeent^  mphit; 
and  afof ;  after  ignition  to  bum  off  graphite,  the  silica  is  disMlred 
oat  b^  aodinm  carbonate  sdntion  and  the  nddual  slsg  weighed  ; 
in  'this  way,  howerer,  mora  silica  Is  generally  obtained  than  npre-_ 
Beats  the  sQioon  origiuslly  present,  aa  the  aiHoates  of  the  slsff  an 
apt  to  be  mon  or  less  attacked  by  the  acid  :  a  better  method  for 
tne  determination  of  the  slag  is  to  dissolve  the  iron  in  bromine  or 
iodina  water,  or  b^  means  of  cap]Mr  chloride  (or  mixed  oopper  sul- 
phate and  ammonium  chloride  solvtion),  wliioh  gives  rise  to  oupraus 
daloride,  dissolved  oat  by  heating ;  tha  alsg  is  thus  bft  nndiaaolrad, 
and  may  be  weighed  after  boQIng  with  so£um  carbonate;  tha  aiUca 
fax  tha  united  sodium  carbonate  and  bromine  solutions  being  deter-' 
xnined,  the  silicon  is  readily  calcnlablo.  Uangafum  is  determined 
Jfliat  aa  in  the  case  of  oree.  Sulphur  ia  conveniently  determined 
Vyr  treating  with  hydrochlorio  aoid,  and  leading  the  evolved  gases 
through  a  solution  of  lead  or  ailvet  or  some  analogons  metal,  and 
finally  converting  the  precipitated  anlphide  into  barium  sulpliate ; 
or  far  disaolving  in  aqua  le^a,  evenonting,  and  converting  the 
aolphniic  acid  found  Into  btfium  sulphate  :  thia  method  usually 
fpTea  lower  valnas  thui  the  othera,  barium  sulpluta  not  mcdpi- 
Cntiag  taadilT  from  very  dilute'  highly  acid  aolutiona.  The  so- 
eaOsd  "eomeitui"  carton  is  fonnd  by  determinins  the  grapKiit 
Irft  nndiseolved  during  the  treatment  of  the  metal  with  hydro- 
ehlorie  acid  (by  eoUedion  and  hnming  to  CO,  in  oxygen,  and 
absorption  in  eanstie  potaah),  end  snbtraoting  the  amount  from  the 
talai  emrbm  found  by  digesting  with  copper  eulphate  or  chloride, 
at  vitii  teomine  water,  collection  of  the  nndiasdred  mass  on  an 


asbestos  filter,  snd  bnmin;  in  oxygen,  praferaUy  tItL  load  chiomata 
in  the  front  oi  the  tube,  to  pnvent  chlsrine  or  bromine  raroora,  ko.^ 
passing  over,  should  the  precipitate  contain  (through  insufflclent 
washing,  k&)  substances  which  may  evolve  chlorine  or  bromine. 
Copper  sulphate  leaves  behind  an  amount  of  cojmwr  equivalent  to 
the  iron  dissolved ;  tills  coven  up  the  finely  divUad  particles  o( 
carbon,  and  diminishes  tha  chance  of  pyrophorie  oxldatiAn  and  ooa- 
aoqnent  loss  of  carbon  during  dryine,  which  may  otherwise  occa- 
sionally take  place,  especially  when  the  filter  la  dried  by  the  aid  of 
heat ;  but  the  eolation  of  the  iron  is  less  npid,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  or  feel  with  a  glass  rod  when  ell  the  iron  is  dissolved.    Veyl 
dinolves  the  iron  by  making  It  the  podtive  pole  of  a  weak  galvamo 
enmnt  passing  throush  hydrochloric  acid.     Fresenlua  determine* 
the    *'  combined  *'  carbon  directly  by  dissolving  in  hydroehlorio 
add,  passing  the  evolved  hvdrogen  and  carbantted  hydrogen  over 
ted-hot  copper  oxide,  and  deteimining  the  earlwu  dioxide  formed 
by  absorption  in  potaah  as  usual ;  u  much  sulphur  is  present 
lead  ehromate  should  be  employed  to  avdd  errora  due  to  fbrmatiaa 
of  sulphur  dioxide  ;  if  the  amount  of  "  combined  '  carbon  is  large, 
liqoid  non-volatile  hydrocarbons  an  apt  to  be  formed,  which  caneet  ' 
the  method  to  yield  too  loir  a  result     Ullgnn  determines  the  total 
carbon  by  oxidation  to  CO,  in  the  wet  way  with  chroniio  end  snl- 
phuiic  acids  of  the  nsidue  left  after  treatment  with  copper  cliloride 
or  bromine  ;  tlie  reeults  are  apt  to* be  too  low,  owing  to  incomplete 
oxidation  of  the  graphite.     tteenauU  determines  the  total  carbon 
by  heating  the  finely  powdered  metal  with  copper  oxide  or  loud 
ehromate,  and  abeoruing  the  CO,  produced  by  potaah  ;  by  passing 
air  over  the  finely  divided  metal  at  a  low  red  hrst,  snd  when  tiie 
oxidation  ia  nearly  complete  finishing  ths  operation  in  oxygen  at  a 
somewhat  higher  tempentnre,  the  use  of  copper  oxide  or.  lead 
ehromate  la  nndered  unnecessary ;  if  too  high  a  temi<eratun  and 
oxygen  be  tmplojred  at  fint,  there  ie  risk  of  forming  fusible  FriO^  and 
of  enclosing  portions  of  carbonized  unoxidixed  metal  within  a  coating 
of  that  su&tance,  which  mon  or  less  protects  it  from  the  action  n 
the  oxygen,  and  tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of  CO,  collected. 
Eggsrti  detarmines  the  "  combined  "  carbon  in  steel  by  solution  of 
a  luiown  amount  of  borings  or  filings  in  a  known  amount  of  nitri* 
acid,  and  comparison  of  the  fluid  as  regsrds  its  colour  with  a  simi- 
lar solution  prepared  from  steel  of  a  known  carbon  percentage,  or 
with  a  series  of  solutions  of  caramel  made  so  as  to  exhibit  the  same 
tints  ss  those  yielded  bv  steels  of  known  carbon  porocntsge  when 
treated  in  this  wav.   '  Tne  prindple  of  the  method  depends  on  ths 
formation  of  solable  humna-like  carbon  compounds  by  the  action  of 
the  nitric  acid,  probably  analogous  to  ths  vegetable  colouring  matter 
of  peaty  water.     Opinions  diner  widely  amongst  chemists  as  to  tha 
absolute  accuracy  of  the  method  for  general  analytical  operations^ 
especially  when  nothing  is  known  of  the  prr-  ise  details  of  the  moda 
of  munufactun  of  the  steel ;  but  for  a  worlcs  laboratory,  when  speed 
is  essential,  and  when  it  is  only  nqnired  to  compare  one  specimen 
of  ateel  with  another  one  prepared  in  the  aame  way  but  haider  (ths 
hardest  steels  being  taken  for  the  pnparation  of  the  standards,  and 
the  sdntions  npnsenting  ths  lower  carbon  percentegea    being 
obtained  by  dilnting  tha  fluid  pro^rtionately),  the  method   is 
invaloabla     For  the  sake  of  saving  tuna  under  analogous  circum- 
stancea,  Eggerti  somewhat  modifies  the  above-described  methods  ibr 
the  determination  of  sulphur  and  phoaphoma,  the  amount  of  sulphur 
present  being  estimated:  by  noting  the  diacoloration  produced  on  a 
plate  of  diver  exposed  to  the  gases  svdved  on  cQlution  in  hydit>- 
chloric  add,  or  digestion  with  sulphuric  add,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  produced  under  the  same  conditiona  ftom  a  motal  of  a  known 
degree  of  sulphurization,  and  the  amount  of  phosphorns  being  esti- 
mated by  tianaferring  the  phospho-molybdio  precipitate  into  a 
narrow  measuring  tube,  and  obaervuig  the  volume  occupied  by  it  com- 
paratively with  that  occupied  by  the  precipitate  dmllarly  produced 
from  metal  oontdning  a  known  amount  of  phosphorua      Sir  i. 
Alloyne  haa  described  a  method  of  determining  approximately  the 
quantity  of  phoapborus  present  in  iron  and  sted  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope  {Jaumal  I.  and  S.  Itul.,  1876,  (2).     A'itrogm  ia  deter- 
mined by  aolution  in  hydrochlorlo  acid  free  from  ammonia,  and 
titration  by  Kessler's  test  of  the  ammonia  formed  (A.  H.  Allen, 
C^Mnieal  JVnoa,  xIL  281,  1880).      The  less  commonly  occurring 
substancee,  copper,  chromium,  arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel,  xinc,  alumi- 
nium, vanadium,  titanium,  tungsten,  molvbdenum,  &&,  an  sought 
for  and  separated  by  special  metnods  for  wbloh  the  larger  tszt-booki 
must  be  consulted.' 


UL  EzTSAonoN  of  Ibok  rsox  m  Oaxa. 

7.  Sitlory  of  the  Ifannfaaurt  of  Iron  and  Steel. — Keilher 
the  period  when  malleable  iron  was  first  prepared  from  iti 
ores  nor  the  pieciae  mode  of  manipulation  then  adopted 
is  known  with  certainty,  although  the  remains  of  iron 


^  Vvnj  and  Tucker  hare  employed  the  ipectTOsc<me  succssafnUy  ia 
this  direction,  see  Jaumal  I.  and  S.  Imt.,  1880,  188. 
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implwneDts  manufkctured  in  preLutorio  times  are  «o 
numBrooa  u  to  leave  no  room  for  doabt  u  to  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  nse  of  that  metal  initead  of  the  yet  earlier 
•tone  implemBats  of  primeval  maa  There  ix  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  earliest  methods  of  iron  smelting  essentially 
consisted  in  placing  lumps  of  ore  in  a  fire  of  wood  or  char- 
coal, and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
permit  of  their  more  or  less  complete  reduction,  hammer- 
ing the  mass  of  spongy  metal  thus  formed ;  so  that  what 
is  known  as  the  "Catalan  forge"  of  modern  times  is  bnt 
a  comparatively  slight  modification  of  and  improvement 
upon  the  oldest  metallurgical  appliances  for  the  extraction ' 
of  iron,  the  main  difference  being  in  the  size  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  use  of  an  artificial  air  blast.  Tradition 
assigns  a  very  remote  period  to  the  fint  discovery  of  the 
{loasibility  of  extracting  iron  or  crude  steel  from  its 
ores,  Tabal  Cain  (who  has  been  compared  with  Vulcan) 
being  the  first  name  mentioned  in  connexion  with  tbo 
metallurgy  of  this  substancei  In  the  time  of  the  Assyrians 
iron  appears  to  have  been  in  somewhat  extensive  use,  saws, 
knives,  and  other  analogous  tools  having  been  found  by 
Layard  at  Kineveh,  many  of  which  are  vary  similar  to  those 
in  nse  at  the  present  day.  Both  Homer  and  Hesiod  refer 
to  the  forging  of  iron,  whilst  the  hardening  and  tempering 
of  steel  also  appear  to  have  been  operations  in  common  nse 
amongst  the  early  Greeks ;  indeed  thd  employment  of  a 
rongh  kind  of  bellows  for  the  forging  of  tools  (probably 
of  iron)  is  figured  in  Egyptian  sculpture  of  1500  years  and 
upwards  Ra, — the  inflation  being  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  cords  worked  by  the  hand,  whilst  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  air  thus  drawn  in,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  is  still  practised  by  some  almost  savage 
Eastern  nations,  t.g.,  the  Burmese.  In  the  time  of  Fliny 
(about  SO  A.S.)  the  existence  of  large  masses  of  iron  ore  in 
Spain,  Elba,  Styria,  and  elsewhere  was  well  known,  these 
minerals  bung  described  by  him  as  largely  employed  in 
the  manofactun  of  iron  and  steel;  whOst  evidently  the 
Mnditiona  requisite  to  produce  the  best  temper  of  the  latter 
had  been  carefnlly  examined  at  that  epoch,  as  he  states 
that  the  quality  of  the  steel  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
water  used  to  harden  it,  and  that  oil  is  preferable  for  small 
articlea.  Prior  to  this  the  discovery  of  cast  iron  or  cast 
steel  appears  to  have  been  made,  for  Aristotle  (about  350 
B.a)  dMuibea  the  preparation  of  the  fused  or  fritted  steely 
iron  still  prepared  in  India  and  known  as  viootx,  whilst 
Galen  refers  to  cutting  knives  made  of  this  steel,  and 
mentions  that  they  are  apt  to  be  brittle  through  excessif^ 
hardness.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Bomans  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  was  introduced  almost  all  over  the  then 
known  world,  and  into  those  regions  where  it  had  not  been 
previously  pract^^ed ;  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
Lave  been  the  case  with  Britain,  as  the  nse  of  iron  was 
probably  known  there  before  the  Roman  invasion ;  the 
knowled^  however,  may  very  possibly  hr  ve  been  originally 
deiiTBd  from  the  Bomans  through  the  Gauls. 

The  wrliest  kind  of  iron  forge  or  bloomer^  t»  probsblj  aimply 
•a  excavstion  on  the  windward  lide  of  a  hill ;  the  application  of 
so  srtifioial  atream  of  air  doabtlesa  loon  followed,  the  Dlut  being 
•ithtr  prodooad  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  compreaaion  of  a 
bU4<l*r  or  goat  sUna,  ka.  (aa  atill  pTactiaedin  India  and  elaewhere), 
or  Iqr  nMtns  «f  a  &n  propelling  air  through  a  hollow  tube,  the  fan 
developing  into  a  kind  oi  looaely  fitting  piaton  aa  itill  employed  in 
Oriass,  Borneo,  Uadagaiear,  and  elaewhere ;  ao  that  the  modem 
bellows  sad  eylinder  blowing  machine  are  merely  advanced  and 
Improved  forma  of  theae  crude  contriraDeea.  The  conatmction  of  a 
day  efaambat  to  oontain  the  fuel  and  ore,  wit)i  the  employment  of 
a  tnren  at  the  boae,  ao  aa  to  be  independent  of  the  direction  of  the 
wind  and  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  doabtleaa  an  early 
inprovament,  and  probably  waa  the  kind  of  forge  need  I7  the 
Romans,  as  it  atill  is  anbatantially  that  need  by  variona  Eastern 
laoea'    Ths  naa  of  valred  aingla  bellowa  is  attributed  to  the 


■  ^  Tor  a  deaeription  of  the  different  kinda  of  rude  f^imaoa  in  vae  in 
(nse  snd  othar  Xoitam  dtatricti^  aae'Feity'B  UttaBwrn. 


Romans  in  the  4th  esntory  by  Franqnoy :  when  these  devdoM^ 
into  doable-acting  bellowa  is  nnoertain,  uthongh  it  is  known  that 
aneh  blowing  macninea  wen  in  naa  in  the  Hon  and  elaewhere  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  date  of  the  invention  of 
the  Irompi  (or  air  blaat,  due  to  the  fall  of  water  and  the  eonying 
down  of  air  with  it]  ia  alao  nncertain,  bnt  waa  probably  a  little  later, 
near  ISM  (Fmnjoia) ;  ita  nae  waa  probably  almoat  oonfined  to  the 
Pjnneoa  and  aimilar  diatricta  where  the  reqniidt*  iUl  <k  water  waa 
readily  obtainable  from  natural  rivnlats  and  torrenta.  Cylinder 
blowing  machines  were  introduced  at  the  Carron  inn-woiks  about 
17<0,  water-power  being  nanally  employed  when  praeticabla  at  that 
period ;  aonu  twenty  or  thirty  year*  latelr,  when  the  ateam  en^e 
cam*  into  nae,  a  gnat  impetus  waa  thereby  gives  to  the  iron 
indnatnr,  as  to  most  other  tradea,  owing  to  the  inemued  facilitiea 
in  all  direetiona  giren  by  the  increaaed  command  of  power  thua 
obtained.  The  preciae  data  of  the  introduction  at  cast  iron  ia 
nnknown ;  probauly  it  ttaa  an  accidantall|r  formed  product  in  the 
firat  inatuioa,  due  to  the  employment  of  larger  furnacea  and 
increaaed  blowing  power;  in  the  lith  andlSth  centnriea  it  appears 
to  have  bean  Imowa,  eaatin^  of  this  period  made  in  Suaaex 
(eapedolly  of  the  later  date)  bemg  oaid  to  be  atill  extant,  whilat  in 
the  loth  century  cannon  ot  aome  S  tana  weight  each  were  caat  by 
Johnson.  About  the  and  of  the  crnturr  the  iron-worka  of  Suaaex 
and  neighbouring  conntiea  had  attained  to  aneh  dimenaiops  that 
their  oonanmption  of  timber  for  fuel  became  a  aerioua  matter,  ao 
that  an  Act  waa  paaaed  in  Elizabeth'a  reign  prohibiting  tlieir  further 
nctanaion.  Probably  thia  reatriction  waa  the  canaa  of  attemnts 
being  made  to  utilise  coal  aa  fuel  in  iron  amelting,  a  patent  for  this 

Snrpoae  being  granted  in  1811  to  Simon  Sturtarant,  wi-o,  however, 
oea  not  aeem  to  hare  been  ancceaafuL  Somewhat  later  Dad  Dudley 
eucceeded  in  producing  both  caat  iron  and  malleable  iron  by  the  aid 
of  coke,  but  mot  with  ao  much  oppoaition  from  the  charcoal  ameltera 
that  he  abandoned  the  pnceaa  ;  a  aimilar  result  befell  Strada  in 
Hainanlt  about  the  aame  time  ;  a  century  later,  however,  abont 
17S5,  Abraham  Darby  of  Colabrookdale  reintroduced  coke  aa  fViel 
with  complete  aucceaa.  About  17M-1784  great  imptovementa  in  the 
mode  of  working  malleable  iron  and  of  ttanarorming  caat  iron  into 
wrought  inn  were  introduced,  partly  by  Thomaa  Cranae*  of  Cola- 
brookdale, and  Peter  Oniona,  but  more  particularly  by  Henry  Cort, 
who  patented  the  nae  of  grooved  rolla  ao  aa  to  auparaade  hammering 
in  1783,  and  of  the  puddling  forge  in  1784.  Since  the  invention  ct 
puddling,  and  ita  improvement  by  Bogera  by  tha  intro'dnction  of 
iron  inatead  of  aand  bottoma,  the  main  improvements  in  the  l'~on 
mannracture  are  the  nae  of  the  hot  blast  instead  of  cold  air,  due  to 
Neilaon,  and  patented  in  1828  ;  the  employmrnt  of  the  waate  gaaei 
from  blaat  furnaeea  for  raising  ateam,  ftc.  (and  anbaeqnently  for 
auperheating  the  blaat),  first  patented  by  Anbertot  in  Fiance  in 
1811,  and,  aubsequently  largely  employea  in  most  inn-prodnring 
diatricta,  Scotland  and  Staffordshire  excepted  ;  the  invention  of  ths 
ateam  hammer  by  Naamyth,  patented  in  1842  ;  and  the  introdnrtiou 
of  the  Beasemer-Jluahet  proceas  for  ateel  making  (1656)  by  blowing 
air  through  molten  caat  iron  ao  aa  to  bum  out  the  carbon,  and  then 
adding  apiegeleisen  so  aa  to  produce  a  metal  of  any  nquired  degree 
of  carbonization.  In  every  department  of  the  iron  industry,  how- 
ever, numerous  improvements  have  beeu  made,  amongst  which 
must  be  apeciolly  mentioned  the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace  and 
gaa  producer,  and  the  improved  processes  for  making  ateel  theuca 
resulting ;  the  nae  of  machiuery  in  lieu  of  hand  labour  for  puddling, 
introduced  at  first  unauccessfully  by  Tooth  and  MenelanR,  and 
aeveral  others,  but  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  practical  SQC- 
cess  by  Danka,  Crampton,  and  others ;  the  caating  01  steal  under 
great  pressun,  due  to  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  ;  the  application  of 
waste  gaaea  and  the  Siemens  ri'generstive  principle  to  the  super- 
heating^ of  the  blast  by  tha  Cowper-Siemens  and  Whitwell  atovea  ; 
and  the  recently  ihtitiduoed  Improvementa  in  Beasamerizing  dna  tr 
Snelns  a  id  to  Thomaa  and  Gilchrist,  whereby  even  highly  phos- 
phorised  pig  ia  randervd  capable  of  lumiahing  a  fairly  good  qnality 
of  ateel* 

8.  Gaitral  Clauifieation  of  Methodi  etnplojftd  for  ik» 
Hxtraetion  of  Iron  from  %tt  Ora, — The  various  modem 
developments  of  the  earliest  methods  of  iron  extraction, 
consisting  of  the  heating  of  iron  ores  with  fuel  until  mors 
or  less  complete  reduction  was  brought  about,  and  hammer- 
ing the  mass,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  fonr  classes, 
viz.: — (1)  those  in  which  cast  iron  is  produced  by  a  smelting 
process  (§§  9-21),  and  subsequently  transformed  into  steel 
or  wrought  iron  by  decarbonizing  the  resulting  pig  iron 
(^  23-28) ;  (2)  those  in  whick  malleable  iron  or  steel  is 
obtained  direct  from  the  ora  at  one  operation  without 

*  A  lengthy  aeries  of  papers  on  the  "History  of  Modem  Invention 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  "  haa  appeared  in  /rat,  1876  and  follow- 
ing years,  from  which  mnoh  detailed  InfonnaUon  aa  tha  nt^eDt  aay 
b*  obtabud. 
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leasing  tlirongli  tKo  etngs  ot  east  iron  (g  20-31);  (3) 
those  in  which  steel  is  formed  Jrom  wrought  iron  by  directly 
carbonizing  it  (g  32-35) ;  and  (4)  thoae  in  which  iteel  is 
finally  prepared  by  intermixtare  of  carbonized  and  wrought 
iron  in  the  fluid  atate  (g  36-41).  The  methods  of  class  1 
include  the  preparation  of  pig  iron;  its  purification  by 
refining  and  conversion  into  wroaght  iron  by  fining  and 
pnddling  (both  by  hand  and  by  machinery)  and  by  inrerse 
cementation  (heating  in  contact  with  iron  oxide) ;  and  the 
preparation  of  puddled  steel  and  pneumatic  steel  and  iron, 
i.e.,  ateel  prepared  by  Bessemer's  original  process,  viz., 
decarbonization  more  or  less  complete  by  blowing  air 
through  molten  pig  iron,  and  also  of  Heaton's  steel  (pig  iron 
decarbonized  by  nitrate  of  sodium),  &e.  Claas  2  inclndea 
the  Catalan  forge  and  allied  processes,  and  the  "  direct " 
methods  of  Cky,  Chenot,  Tates,  Blair,  Snelni,  Du  Fay, 
Siemens,  and  othera  The  process**  included  in  class  3 
are  those  of  steel  manufacture  by  cementation  uid  partial 
acieration  by  case  hardening,  together  with  various  other 
allied  methods  of  producing  steel  from  soft  iron ;  whilst 
class  4  inclndea  the  Beasemer-Mnahet  steel  process,  in 
which  blown  Bessemer  metal  is  made  into  what  is  nsnally 
known  as  "Bessemer  steel"  by  incorporating  with  it 
apiegeleisen ;  and  the  allied  open  hearth  steel  processes,  in 
which  wrought  and  cast  iron  are  melted  up  together,  or 
iron  is  decarbonized  in  a  Siemens  hearth  and  then  mixed 
with  ferro-manganese,  &c. ;  together  with  vsrious  modifica- 
tions of  these  processes,  such  as  the  Snelus-Thomas-Qilchrist 
method  of  blowing  phosphorized  pig,  the  Uehatias  process, 
the  Ponsard  process,  tx. 

IT.  MurtrTAOTVBi  or  Cast  Ibok.— Ibok  SiaLmra 

9.  Preliminary  Treatment  of  Ore*. — ^Many  hinds  of  ore 
are  unsuitable  for  nse  in  tJie  blast  furnace  withont  some 
preliminary  treatment, — consisting  either  of  washing  with 
water  and  dressieg  in  the  ordinary  way  adopted  with  heavy 
minerals  to  wash  ont  clay,  &c.;  weathering  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moistnre  for  considerable  periods  of  time  so  as  to 
oxidize  pyrites,  &a,  and  wash  out  the  soluble  matters 
formed ;  roasting,  so  &s  to  expel  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
and  bum  off  organic  matter,  peroxidizing  the  iron  in  so 
doing ;  or  a  combination  of  some  or  all  of  these  processea 
Even  with  snch  ores  as  magnetic  ironstone  calcination  is 
nanally  fonnd  to  increase  the  ease  with  Vhich  the  ores  are 
ambseqnently  smelted,  the  lumps  being  rendered  somewhat 
porous,  and  hence  more  readily  acted  upon ;  indeed,  with 
compact  Swedish  magnetites  previous  lalcination  is  indis- 
pensable, otherwise  great  waste  of  fuel  is  occasioned.  In 
the  ease  of  franklinite,  a  mangano-zinciferous  magnetite, 
the  mineral  is  first  roasted  with  lime  and  anthracite  so  as 
to  distil  off  the  zinc,  and  the  residue  then  smelted  for 
apiegeleisen.  Certain  AVestphalian  and  other  ores  are 
deprived  of  sulphur  existing  as  pyrites  by  roasting  in  a  kiln, 
into  which  superheated  steam  is  admitted  at  intervals, 
whereby  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  fint  formed  and  subae- 
qaently  burnt  to  sulphur  dioxide,  whilst  the  iron  of  the 
pyrites  is  converted  into  oxide;  by  using  a  miztnte  of 
highly  carbonaceous  blackband  and  other  one,  the  roasting 
ia  effected  without  the  use  of  any  fuel  other  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  blackband.  Where  fuel  ia  not  an  object, 
calcination  of  iron  stone  is  frequently  effected  in  heaps 
analogous  to  those  produced  in  the  burning  of  "  ballast " 
(clayey  soil)  for  foundations  of  houses,  loads,  &a;  a  fire 
of  slack  being  made,  shovelfnls  of  ironstone  are  thrown 
t»  to  it,  and  theti  more  slack  and  more  ironstone  alternately, 
nntQ  a  su6Bciently  large  heap  is  prepared ;  or  the  heap  ia 
first  buflt  up  and  subsequently  fired,  the  spots  where  the 
fire  comes  visibly  ont  of  the  heap  being,  when  requisite, 
danpered  ovar  with  moist  small  ore  so  as  to  prevwat  too 


rapid  combustion,  which  might  otherwise  cause  the  ore  ta 
fr^  Blackband  usually  requires  only  lighting  with  a  little 
eoel,  &a,  when  properly  heaped,  furnishing  its  own  fuel 

Wlian  •conomjr  in  fael  u  denimble,  >  calcining  kQn  U  employed, 
gsnanllv  rawmbling  a  lima  Idln  in  oonitroction.  Fig.  1  npra- 
aenta  *  kind  of  kiln  (Qjen'a)  naed  eztanairalf  in  the  Clavaluil 
diitriot ;  it  is  niually 
bnilt  of  firebrick  cawd 
with  inn  plataa,  cironlaj 
in  aaetitln.  wider  In  the 
middle  than  at  top^ 
and  tqwring  down- 
Tarda  fnim  the  middle 
alightly  mora  npidlj 
than  npwardb  An  iron 
double  cone  AA  sni^ 
Diounta  an  Orifice  in 
the  bsae  connected  with 
radiating  fines  B,  B, 
whanbyairiaintrodaoea 
into  the  interior.  Th« 
whole  SBpentmiittira 
reata  on  an  annular  eaat 
iron  entablature  CC, 
anpported  on  atont  iron 
piUara  D,  D;  the  cal- 
cined ore  ia  raked-  ont 
between    theae    pillara, 

the  apaeea  between  them  ,      l._Ojera-a  KUn. 

aemng  for  the  admia-  ' 

aion  of  air  at  the  beae ;  a  Airther  tit  snpply  ia  obtained  fh>m  oriBcet 
E,  K,  E,  E  in  the  lower  oonleal  portion.  A  nana!  aiia  ia  aome  20  feat 
maTimnm  dismetsr,  and  a  little  mora  in  height,  with  a  cafscity  of 


a.— Waabnann'a  Kiln. 


npwarda  of  6000  onbio  feet ;  bnt  oonaideiably  larger  kilna  are  often 
naed ;  the  oonanmption  of  alack  ia  from  t  to  S  per  cant  of  the  ore 
(aeveland  ironstone)  calcined.  Siamena  haa  patented  a  aomawhat 
analoiioas  calcining  famaoe,  combnatibla  gaa  and  air  being  led  into 
the  onitt*  and  distribated  by  a  oono  j  Bachotto'a  calcmer  la  oval, 
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with  thiea  firing  grate*,  iiro  M  Ma  sido  and  on«  on  the  otber. 
Th*  BMgnatio  ona  and  qsartnas  hamatitaa  of  Swedan,  Boasia, 
Amaiica,  and  alaewhen  ara  oftan  caldnad  in  'Waatmaim'a  kiln 

£g.  i).  Tliia  i<  a  near);  tubnlar  vartical  kiln  alightly  diminiahing 
diametar  npmrda,  and  fed  at  tha  baaa  with  waata  gaaaa  from  tha 
blast  fornaoa,  tosather  with  air  for  their  combuation  ;  tha  or«  ia  thoa 
tendered  aomevoat  leaa  denae  than  at  £rat,  whilat  pyritea,  when 
preaant,  ia  deoompoaad ;  analogona  anangemanta  are  employed  in 
many  Oontinentar  iron-worka.  Many  attampta  have  been  nude  to 
(malt  clay  ironatone  withoat  previooa  calcination,  bnt  aa  a  ganeial 
rule  bat  little  aaving  appaara  to  be-  effected,  if  indeed  any  at  all  ia 
brongbt  abont ;  tha  value  of  the  amall  coal  and  alack  eared  in  the 
naating  barely,  if  at  all,  compenaatea  for  Tationa  practical  diaadvan- 
tagea  attending  the  oae  of  raw  ore  aa  compared  with  calcined  oreai 
Much  tha  eame  remarka  apply  to  brown  orea,  eapecially  when  earthy. 
Several  methods  hare  been  propoaad  to  remove  phoaphorua  com- 
pounda  from  orea  containing  that  conatitnent  before  amelting  them, 
ao  aa  to  prodat^  a  purer  metal ;  the  aacceia  of  theae  aa  manofacturing 
oparationa,  however,  haa  been  mostly  indifferent,  the  coat  and  labour 
inrolred  not  being  adequately  repaid  by  the  reaulta.  Amongst 
thaea  proceaaea  may  be  noticed  tnoaa  of  Jacobi  and  Telga ;  the 
former  placea  tha  broken-np  wea  in  tanks,  and  lixiviates  them  with 
aqueous  eolation  of  salphnrous  acid  obtained  by  homing  J^yrites ; 
in  thia  way  pboaphatea  are  dissolved  out,  from  which  manurea  may 
he  made  ;  the  latter  impregoatea  the  orea  (previoualy  calcined)  with 
brine,  and  after  diying  cucinea  again,  aabaequently  washing  out 
the  phoaphata  of  aodinm  produced  by  water,  or  preferably  water 
containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  Jacobi'a  process  has  been 
tried  on  a  considerable  ecale,  and  apparently  could  be  worked  com- 
mercially were  it  not  that,  tn  extract  the  pboaphatea  thoroughly, 
the  ore  lei^uirea  crushing  to  coarse  powder,  or  at  least  to  lumpa  so 
imall  as  very  materially  to  interfere  with  its  employment  in  the  olast 
furnace;  mol cover,  whilst  calcium  phosphate  ia  readily  soluble  in 
solution  of  salphnrous  acid,  ferrous  phosphate  is  not  soluble  in  that 
menstruum,  and  hence  ia  not  removed  from  orea  containing  phoa- 
phorus  in  thia  form. 

Tha  ores  being  ready  for  smelting,  the  next  stage  in  their  treat- 
ment conaista  in  subjectiBg  them  to  tha  reducing  action  of  carbon 
oxide  (and  also  of  carbon),  at  a  temparatora  giadnally  increasing 
as  the  redaction  goes  on,  until  finally  the  reduced  metal  melts ;  in 
order  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  earthy  imparitiae  of  tha  ore 
from  tika  metal,  and  to  Tacilitata  their  fuaion,  it  is  requisite  either 
to  mix  varlons  classes  of  oiaa  together  in  anch  a  fashion  that  tha 
ailicious  admixtures  of  tha  ona  and  tha  calcanona  and  alominooa 
^pnrltiaa  of  the  othera  may  jointly  be  in  anitabla  proportions 
lelatively  to  one  another ;  or,  which  ia  uaually  ipore  convenient, 
to  add  calcareous  or  other  matters  (in  the  form  of  limestone, 
fermginons  clay,  aluminoua  poor  iron  ores,  kc. )  to  serve  as  a  flux. 
To  carry  out  this  operation  the  bloat  funiact  is  employed,  the  ore, 
flux,  and  fuel  being  charged  in  at  the  top  of  tha  erection,  add  air 
being  blown  in  at  the  base,  so  that  a  mixtare  of  carbon  oxide  and 
nitrogen  ia  formed  at  the  lower  levela,  which,  passing  upwanla, 
effecta  the  deoxidation  of  the  ore  ;  the  heat  produced  at  the  baae 
fuacs  the  reduced  iron  and  the  earthy  matters,  fcc,  which  accumu- 
late in  two  layera  (the  former  being  the  heavier),  and  are  drawn 
off  from  time  to  time,  the  one  aa  cast  or  pig  iron,  into  moulda  for 
tha  market,  the  other  as  cinder  or  slag,  usnallyof  little  or  no 
value.  Fraah  materiala  ara  added  ti  tha  top,  ao  that  th«  ftamaoa 
works  continuously. 

10.  Fuel.  — The  fuel  employed  in  iron  amelting  by  means 
of  the  blast  furnace  is  substantially  always  one  of  three 
kinds,  Til,  raw  coal  (anthracitic,  or  more  pr  less  bitu- 
minous), coke,  or  charcoal ;  ^  inasmuch,  however,  as  raw 
coal  inserted  into  the  month  of  a  blast  furnace  speedily 
becomes  coked,  the  combustible  matter  reaching  the  tuyere 
lerel  is  inrariably  carbon  in  a  greater  or  leas  state  of  purity. 
The  effect  of  using  raw  coal  instead  of  coke  in  the  first 
instance  is  chiefly  marked  as  regards  the  alteration  thereby 
produced  in  tha  character  of  the  gases  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  furnace,  and  the  consequent  alteration  in  the  chemical 
changes  taking  place,  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of 
hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  in  much  larger  proportioa  For 
nnmeroos  other  operations  in  connexion  with  the  metal- 
lurgy of  iron,  other  kinds  of  fuel  are  often  employed, 
lignites,  turf,  wood,  te.     The  following  analyses  will  give 

^  Peat  has  bean  used  successfully  as  fuel  in  eome  Anslrian  furnaces, 
aspeolally  In  the  Yordambeig  district,  in  open-topped  famacea  about 
80  feet  high.  Tlie  peat  was  made  into  compreesed  balls  and  dried  in 
tha  air ;  these  daacanded  to  the  tuyere  without  losing  their  shape,  but 
of  eoorsa  wholly  carbonised.  The  iron  produced  waa  wliite,  bat  of  as 
good  quality  aa  that  obtained  with  charooaL  Llgnltee  and  brown  coal 
EsTS  stmllarij  b«en  employed  in  dlatdots  whan  Mtar  coals  ara  acarc& 


an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  ilte  fuels  nmally 
employed.  In  the  north  of  England  a  very  hard  variety  of 
coke,  often  known  as  "  Durham  coke,"  is  made  specially 
fqr  iron  smelters;  during  the  produe^on  of  this,  on  an 
average  about  one  half  of  the  sulphur  originally  present 
in  the  raw  coal  is  expelled,  the  yield  of  coke  being  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cool  employed. 
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1 "  Btuty  **  ud  **  Brockvan  '  Manu,  Ivnttly  nuA  far  maUng  blue  f btham  coke. 

*  Yieldi  a  good  blast  f  nnifteo  cokr. 

*  Artrage  of  .28  aamptea  of  varioiu  klndi. 
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*  Hasted  to  an  Interne  white  heat  to  axpel  as  morh  volatUa  matters  aa  poaalUe; 
Blmllar  charoaal  prepared  at  aomewhat  lover  tampgratttrrt  lebtlaad  10  to  IA  per 
oenL  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  Jointly. 

*  Average  coke  from  "  Busty  "  and  **  BiackveH  "  soanu  of  coal,  specially  pia- 
pated  for  blast  f onsoea. 

''  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  on  an  average  valae  for  tha 
heat  of  combustion  of  coal,  great  variations  being  observ- 
able with  different  classes.  The  following  values  of  Schenrer 
Eestner  and  Meunier  (Annalei  dt  Chim.  et  Phyt.  [4],  21, 
436,  and  26,  80)  are  calculated  after  allowing  for  ash,  and 
on  the  supposition  that  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
produced  were  formed  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  near 
20*:— 
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9ence  average  true  coal  may  be  taken  to  have  a  heat 
of  combustion  of  9000  when  ash  free ;  assuming  it  to  con- 
tain 6  per  cent  of  ash,  8660  will  be  the  heat  produced. 
If  aqueous  vapour  at  20*  were  formed  instead  of  liquid 
water,  assuming  average  coal  to  yield  40  per  cent  of 
aqueoos  vapour  on  complete  combustion,  0'4x693-'237 
heat  units  leas  would  be  evolved,  693  being  the  latent  heat 
of  water  at  20'  (Regnaolt) ;  so  that  8300  may  be  taken  as 
an  approximation  to  the  heat  of  combnstion  of  ordinary 
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coal  bntnt  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  Taponr  at  20°. 
The  heat  of  comboBtion  of  coke  and  charcoal  is  somewhat 
less  than  this :  1  part  by  weight  of  carbon  gives  oat  about 
8000  anits  of  heat,  so  that,  U  the  coke  contained  7  6  per 
cent  of  ash  and  no  appreciable  amonnt  of  hydrogen,  the 
heat  of  combustion  (bomt  to  carbon  dioxic'e)  would  be 
about  7400  (see  §  20). 

for  esrtain  parpotes,  and  mora  espeeially  for  nsa  In  the  blut 
fiimaoe,  the  phyiual  propertia  of  tha  coko  lued  are  important ; 
whan  caking  coal  it  ooked  in  fomacas  lo  constmctad  ts  to  parmit 
of  the  collection  of  tha  prodoots  of  tba  daoompciilion  of  the  ooal  by 
heat,  a  larger  yield  of  coke  if  obtained  than  i*  got  vhen  tha  coking 
ii  e^ctad  at  a  lughertemparatnre  bronght  aboot  by  the  combiution 
of  til*  Tolatila  matten  aa  fast  aa  thay  are  ^nenttea ;  bat  the  tofter 
eoka  obtained  in  the  former  vay  is  leaa  suited  for  smelting  iron  in 
the  blait  furnace  than  tha  harder  rariety  obtained  by  the  Utter  pro- 
cess ;  whan  lofty  fumaoet  are  in  uae,  a  hard  ooke  that  will  stand 
the  enuhing  action  of  the  weight  of  tht  •aparincambent  matariala 
answers  batter  than  a  softer  ooks  which  u  disintegrated  by  the 
preasura.  Koreover,  the  hard  compact  form  is  laat  readily  acted 
Bpoa  by  carbon  dioxide  so  as  to  produce  carbon  oxide  (the  carbon 
m  ths  ooke  being  gasefied)  than  is  the  case  with  the  softer  form  of 
ooks ;  aoeordinny  it  results  that  when  soft  coke  is  employed  in  the 
Mast  fomaoe  a  luger  amount  of  it  is  nquisite  per  giren  weight  of 
iron  made  than  would  be  reqniied  were  hard  coke  used  instead ; 
so  that  tlM  greater  yield  of  soft  coke  from  tha  coal  used  in  the  &rat 
instance  is  counterbalanoed,  and  eren  more  than  oonnterbalancad, 
by  tha  inereksed  quantity  lequiiad  to  do  the  work  of  the  fnmaoe. 

OramfUm't  Arnoets. — For  Taiious  pnrpoeea  for  which  fuel  is 
emplo7«l,  whether  for  raising  steam  or  producing  a  more  or  leea 
oxidinng  or  reducing  flame  (a.;.,  in  puddling),  a  form  of  flame-pro- 
doear  ie  available  obtained  by  blowing  into  iht  furnace  a  jet  oi  air 
canriog  with  it  finely  ground  ooal ;  for  this  purpoaa  Crampton 
employs  a  mill  like  an  ordinair  flour  mill  with  Derbyshire  grit 
atooesL     The  ground  coal  is  placed  in  a  hoppar  A  (fig.  8)  con- 


7ia  S.— Crampton's  Hill. 

taiaiog  a  sieve  B,  two  s^tatois  C  and  D  stirring  up  the  fine  coal  under 
the  sieTe,  and  urging  it  outwards  through  an  opening  E,  the  size  of 
which  is  controlled  by  a  sliding  door  F  ;  from  this  opening  it  passes 
between  tcJIus  H  and  I,  the  (Ustance  between  which  can  be  regu- 
lated hj  a  screw  L  acting  on  a  lerer  MN,  which  adjusts  the  posinon 
of  ths  bearings  of  the  upper  end  smaller  roller ;  in  this  way  tha  feed 
is  perfectly  under  control ;  the  agitators  Cannot  force  out  the  ooal- 
dnst  from  the  hopper  at  a  greater  speed  than  that  regulated  by  the 
rolleia.  The  stresm  of  iiauing  ooiJ-dust  fslls  down  a  shoot  K,  a 
aeiaper  0  being  proTided  to  prevent  adherence  to  the  rollers ;  at  til* 
bottom  of  the  shoot  it  is  blown  away  continuously  by  an  ab  blast, 
fh*  shoot  delirering  the  dust  into  the  blast  pipe  continuously; 
the  blast  remaining  the  same,  the  amonnt  of  fuel  is  legulated  by 
tha  screw  and  Isvers ;  or,  ths  coal-dust  supply  being  constant,  the 
air  blast  can  be  varied.  The  Same  thos  prodooed  on  kindling  the 
jet  of  sir  and  coal  (snitably  proportioned  to  one  another)  is  smoke- 
less, snd  perfect  combustion  is  efiected  with  an  intensely  high  tern- 
pctatnre ;  for  puddling  and  nheating  furnaces,  for  heat-generating 
porpooes  generally,  ana  for  steam  raising,  the  arrangement  answers 
admirably  {Jown.  I.  emd  8.  Int.,  187S,  91,  snd  1874,  884 ;  see 

Basidea  coal,  coke,  and  charcoal,  various  other  forms  of  oom- 
Instible  matter  are  used  as  sources  of  heat  in  certain  of  the  opera- 
tions involved  In  the  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores.  Among 
ijkmt  VKf  be  iMntioaed  the  following. 


CSaoI  Tar.—kt  the  Wysndotta  ItoUlng  Mffls,  HicUgan,  oosl  tar 
has  been  employed  as  fnel,  being  iqjected  into  the  puddlinK  fumaoe 
to  be  heated  by  means  of  a  jet  of  superheated  steanj,  vhica  carries 
with  it  a  certain  amount  of  atmoepherio  air,  the  princiiile  being 
much  the  same  as  thst  of  firing  tar-stills  with  wsste  naphtna.  The 
steam  at  a  nreaaure  of  four  atmospheres  (60  lb  per  inch)  is  super- 
heated by  forcing  through  a  coil  m  the  exit  flue  of  the  furnace, 
whereby  it  is  raised  to  a  red  heat,  and  issues  from  a  ^  or  ^  inch 
nestle  into  an  opening  at  the  level  of  what  would  be  the  bridge 
were  the  ordinary  firehole  employed,  the  tar  drinpinir  dovn  into 
the  opening,  and  the  sir  draWn  in  thereat  being  impeUed  onwards 
by  ths  jet  so  as  to  fill  the  whole  furnace  with  flame. 

PilToltum. — Baw  petroleum  and  tha  lighter  benzoline  obtained 
as  a  bye  product  in  the  manufacture  of  iUuminating  and  lubricat- 
ing ous  nave  been  used  in  America  as  fuel  applied  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  above-described.  Experiments  at  Pittsburg 
indicated  that  for  puddling  and  steel  melting  furnaces  tiiis  fnsl 
answered  well,  a  consumption  of  a  gallon  of  benzoline  used  in  this 
wsy  producing  the  heating  effect  ofseveral  time*  its  weight  o^caal 
burnt  in  the  ordinary  fire-place. 

Cmds  petroleum  contains,  tccoiding  to  Flsgge, 
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Henoe  ita  calculated  heat  of  combustion  is  about  11,800  per  unit 
weight  of  substance  burnt  (<..,!  part  by  weight,  on  combustion 
to  carbon  dioxide  and  i«i<<r,  will  give  out  heat  enough  to  r^ss 
tha  temperature  of  11,800  parta  of  water  1*  C),  or  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  of  charooal  and  coke  ;  if  b«mt  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  Jteim,  tha  heat  evolved  by  petroleum  will  be  some  6  per 
cent  lesa,  or  10,800,  that  of  coal  being  8300  on  an  aversge,  is 
stated  above.  At  the  Eames  Inn- Works,  Titusville,  Pennsylvsnia, 
petroleum  is  sllowed  to  tricld*  over  a  series  of  shelve*  in  a  cham- 
ber tiuongh  which  highly  superheated'  steam  paaaes ;  the  current 
of  combustible  vapour  produced  is  used  for  reheating  and  puddling 
f  umacea,  with  the  result  of  employing  thirty  barrels  of  petroleum 
daily  for  an  output  of  iron  that  would  otherwise  require  40  tons 
of  coaL 

Katunl  Oat. — ^la  Fsmuylvania  tha  gas  avoided  baa  p*trolaum 
wells  and  springs  into  a  sobtsirsnean  stiatum  (some  1800  feet 
beloW  the  surface)  is  largaly  ntilizad  as  fuel  One  of  the  largest  of 
theee,  the  Delamater  Well,  some  SO  miles  from  Pittsburg,  wsa 
described  in  1877  by  Profeeaor  Laurence  Smith  as  having  at  first 
yielded  considerable  amounts  of  petroleum,  but  then  giving  oS 
nothing  but  gss  coming  up  with  a  velocity'  of  1700  feet  per  second 
at  tha  rate  3  about  a  millian  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  upwards  of 
1400  tons  daily.  In  a  8|  pipe  at  the  well  the  preasura  wss  100  lb 
par  squan  inch,  so  that  huge  enginee  wer*  worked  by  the  gas 
current  pressun  alone.  Ths  illuminating  power  was  about  74 
candles,  or  Isss  than  hslf  that  oi  good  coal  gas ;  ths  caI...fio  effect 
was  considenbly  superior  to  that  of  the  most  bituminous  ooal 
(weight  for  weight)  di  account  of  the  much  Iwger  percentage  of 
hydrogen  (fnt  and  combined).  Fuddling  and  reheating  furnaces 
find  with  this  fuel  fed  in  through  pipes  in  the  nsr  of  the  fire 
bridge  answer  well,  but  emit  some  smoke  ;  when  it  is  used  with  a 
more  plentiful  snpply  of  sir  under  steam  boilers,  no  smoke  at  all  is 
produced.  Tha  composition  of  the  .gas  from  some  of  these  wells  is 
Ldicatsd  by  the  following  analyses  by  Sadtler : — 
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Ocutout  Fuel — ^Varions  forma  of  arrangement  for  pro- 
ducing combustible  gaaea  in  one  place  and  leading  them 
by  means  of  tubes  elrawhere  to  be  burnt  as  fuel  bare  been 
de\ised  by  nnmerona  inventors.  The  object  arrived^  at 
being  essentially  cheapness  of  prodoction,  the  combustible 
snbetanoes  have  usually  been  coal,  sUck,  lignites,  shales, 
and  the  like,  more  or  leas  submitted  to  diat.Jation  by  the 
heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  a  part  of  the  mass,  the 
ultimate  prodnct  of  this  combustion  being  largely  carbon 
oxidf  fprmed  by  th«  wtwn  »f  ^  heated  carboftaceoos 
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matter  on  the  carbon  dioxide  first  formed.  One  of  the 
moit  Bocceasfol  of  these  is  the  Siemetu  gat  producer,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  prodaction  of  heat  by  means  of  gaaaon^ 
foel  generated  from  all  kinds  of  waste  materials,  aoch  as 
shale  and  combustible  mbbish  of  all  sorts,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  4^  the  air,  being  admitted  oiJjr  thiongh  Uie 


Tuh  4.— Siemau  Q«i  Pndaocr. 

ban  CV  ia  converted  into  nitrogen  and  carbon  oxide  in  its 
passage  throngh  the  incandescent  mass,  whilst  hydrocarbons 
and  hydrogen  are  also  eTolved  in  the  npper  portion  by  the 
aotfon  of  the  heat  on  the  organic  substances  nsed  as  fuel, 
passing  off  by  the  gas  flae  B.  A  is  the  charging  hole 
for  the  introduction  of  fresh  fuel ;  the  ashes  are  stoked 
ont  from  time  to  time  from- between  the  bars,  which  may 
with  advantage  be  made  capable  of  rotation  about  their 
C'wn  axes  when  shale  is  burnt,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  extrao- 
tion  of  the  burnt  residue.  E  is  a  pipe  which  allows  water 
tf  drip  down  into  the  ash  pit  D,  and  so  to  keep  it  always 
wet  The  'oUowiog  analyses  will  give  an  idea  of  the  com- 
position by  Tolame  of  the  gas  from  such  produceta : — 
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Vhgn  uteiin  is  allowed  to  fm  into  (h«  prodnoer  iloog  with  the 
lir,  it  nacta  on  the  hot  carboa  of  the  fael,  praducing  "  water  gia  * 
In  Tirtne  of  the  reaction 

H,0-fC-H,+,CO. 
The  extent  to  which  this  can  be  nltlj  done  dependi  on  the  fnel 
burnt,  the  decotnpoiition  being  attended  b^  an  abaorption  of  heat ; 
if  moie  steam  be  admitted  than  can  be  aecomposed,  the  sorplai 
passes  on  unchanged  and  dilatea  the  gases,  serring  no  nscfol  pur- 
pose, but  rather  the  contrary.  Usually  the  small  amount  of  steam 
requisite  is  produced  by  placing  a  water-tank  underneath  the  grata, 
supplied  continually  with  water  as  indicated  in  fig.  i,  so  that 
STaporatioa  is  set  up  by  the  ladiatisg  effect  of  the  fire ;  only  a 
nlatiTely  imall  Tolnms  is  thus  drawn  in  with  the  air  used  for 
combustion,  but  enough  to  giro  sereral  parts  per  cent  of  additional 
hydrogen  and  carbon  oxide  in  the  gas,  and  sensibly  to  increase  the 
heating  power.  Roughly  speaking,  the  calorific  ralne  of  a  unit  of 
weight  or  gas  faom  a  Siemens  producer  is  about  -650;  for  one  part  by 
weight  of  carbon  oxide  will  derelop  3400  units  of  heat,  end  arerage  gas 
contains  about  25  per  oent  by  weight  of  carbon  oxide  with  a  little 
hydrogen  (seme  0*6  per  cent  by  weight],  and  hydrocarbons  equiralent 
to  some  few  parts  per  cent  more  of  carbon  oxide.  The  mean  kpecifie 
heat  of  the  gases  being  about  0  "Si,  an  alteration  in  temperatnn  of 
SOO*  would  lepresent  about  72  units  of  beat,  or  11  per  cent  of  the 
heating  power  ;  so  that  by  oonveying  the  hot  gaioi  from  a  Sirmens 
producer  such  a  distance  that  their  temperature  ia  reduced  by  800*, 
a  considerable  loss  of  eOsctire  heating  power  is  experienced,  amount- 
ing to  about  one-ninth  of  the  actual  heat  dereloped  by  combustion. 
Partly  owing  to  this  cause,  and  partly  owing  to  radiation,  absorption 
of  heat  by  uie  briekwoA  of  the  fireplace,  Ice.,  it  has  been  nlcu- 
lated  that  the  heat  actually  producible  by  means  of  caseous  fnel  is 
only  about  two-thirds  of  uist  doe  to  the  fuel  actually  employed ; 
but  manifestly  the  latter  sources  of  loss  apply  to  solid  fuel  bnint 
in  an  oidinaiy  firegrate  just  ss  much  as  to  a  gas  producer.  Experi- 
sBce  shows  that  when  the  produoars  are  near  to  the  fumtces  &a  by 
them'the  fuel  oonsomption  is  perceptibly  lessened. 

Sitmttu  Begenerative  Fumaee.  — The  peculiar  f eatote  of 
this  fnmace  is  that  the  waste  heat  is  employed  to  heat  np 
both  the  gaseous  fuel  and  the  air  requisite  to  bum  it  before 
they  are  introduced  into  the  fnmace  or  chamber  in  which 
they  undergo  oombnstion.  This  is  effected  by  making 
the  exit  gases  pass  throngh  "  regenerators,"  consisting  of 
pilsa  of  firebricks  stacked  looeely  together  so  as  to  ex- 
pose aa  much  surface  as  poesible.  Figs.  6  and  6  represent 
such  a  rdgeneratire  fnmace  as  arranged  for  melting  steel  on 
aa  open  hearth  (Journal  of  Chemical  Society,  1873,  p^  661). 


Fio.  5. — Opan-Heaith  Famaoe— Longtti)dlaal  Section. 
Tour  such  pilea  are  employed,  two  being  heated  up  by  the  waste 
^asea  esoaping  from  the  melting  Aimaca,  whilst  the  other  two  are 
m  use,  the  one  for  heating  the  gaseous  ftiel  supplied  from  a  Siemens 
gas  producer,  or  from  a  gas  main  fed  by  sersral  such  producers,  tba 
other  for  heating  he  air  requisite  for  the  combustion  of  the  gasu 
By  suitable  valves  the  waste  gases  are  shunted  bom  the  first  to  the 
second  pair  at  legenaratora,  whilst  simultaneously  the  gas  and  air 
ars  changed  ttom  the  second  to  the  first  pair ;  as  the  temperature 
at  which  the  gas  and  air  enter  is  close  to  Uiat  at  which  the  products 
of  combustion  leave  Ihe  furnace,  whilst  the  regenerators  sie  being 
heated  up,  the  tempenture  of  the  oombnstion  uambar  oontinually 
rises  (when  not  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  cold  subetances)  with 
each  reveissl  of  the  currents  through  the  regenerators ;  so  that 
ultimately  the  only  limit  to  the  temperature  attainable  is  the  nlVae- 
jorinsM  of  the  materiala  pf  which  the  furnace  is  constructed.  Eren 
'Welsh  Dinas  brick,  which  perfectly  redsts  the  ordinary  steel  melting 
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tnDpentan*  of  coke-find  forntots,  eren  whan  {ha  leut  (lulble 
inilaeat  itacls  an  being  prepared,  can  be  eaiilj  melted  when  the 
fanuoe  ia  pnihed ;  theae  bricica  are  made  from  a  ailiciooa  day  (con- 
taining 88-31  percent  or8ilica,072ofalnmina,0'18offerrouaoxide, 
0-22  of  Ihne,  0'14  of  potaah  and  aoda,  and  0-36  of  combined  water), 
jttixed  with  1  per  cent  of  lime,  and  are  uanallj  oonaidered  the  moat 
nfraetorjr  in  ordinary  nae.  A  apecially  prepared  brick  made  from 
a  mixtnre  of  emahed  pure  quartz  and  2  per  cent  of  Ume  anawera 
much  better.  Bauzita  bricVa  are  aomewbat  leaa  refractory,  and 
have  the  farther  objectionable  quality  of .  ahrinUng  much  when 
highly  heated,  whilat  freah  bauxite  intiodnced  for  repairing  cayitiea 
csoaed  by  wear  and  tear  will  not  adhere  properly  to  them  ;  whora 


Fia.  0.— Open-Hearth  Furnace — Croea  Section  through  Regeneratora, 
Air  and  Qaa  riuea. 

area  requiring  lilne  aa  flu  are  employed,  howarer,  they  an  leaa 
teadily  corroded  than  ailica  bricka.  The  hot  air  and  gaa  currenta 
and  tne  waste  gaaea  are  nretaed  through  the  regeneratora  at  con- 
venient interrala  by  meana  of  a  caat  iron  ralre  on  the  principle  of  a 
ionr-irayeock;  when  the  regeneratora  anpIacedTerticaUyandheated 
fiom  tlu  top,  their  action  u  more  uniform  than  when  the  draught  ia 
in  any  other  direction ;  they  ahould  be  at  a  lower  leTel  than  the 
heating  chamber,  and  may  be  worked  either  with  a  gaa  preaaun  juat 
■boat  atmoapherie,  or  preferably  with  a  alightly  inoreaaed  preaaun 
■o  «■  to  aroid  poaaible  chilling  of  the  furnace  by  the  drawing  in  of 
eold  air,  the  preaaun  being  i^ulated  by  the  chimney  damper  and 
tha  Talrea  goTemin^  the  gaa  and  air  auppliea. 

Since  the  oompoution  of  the  gaa  from  a  Siemena  gaa  producer  ia, 
rooffblT  epeaking,  aomewhat  leaa  than  one- third  carbon  oxide  or  gaaea 
aqni  Tmlent  thento,  and  aomewhat  man  than  two-thirda  nitrogen  and 
carbon  dioxide,  and  aa  carbon  oxide  requiraa  half  ita  volume  of 
oxygen  and  hence  about  two  and  a  half  timea  ita  rolume  of  air  for 
complete  oombuation,  the  Tolnmea  of  gaa  and  air  equivalent  to  one 
anotner  are  roughly  equal  ;  but,  aince  an  exceaa  of  air  ia  naually 
Tv^niaite,  and  la  indiapenaable  when  an  oxidizing  atmoaphere  ia 
daaired,  the  regeneratora  by  which  the  air  ia  heated  an  made  aome- 
vbat  laner  thu  thoae  need  for  heating  the  gaa ;  by  auitably  adjuating 
ilia  apeed  of  the  air  enmnt  by  the  valve,  the  atmoaphere*  can  then 
1m  rendered  neutral,  reducing,  or  oxidizing  at  will  Thia  point  ia 
of  laaa  importance  for  other  applicationa  of  tha  regenerative  furnace 
■ach  aa  glaaa  making  or  ateel  melting  in  cruciblea  than  it  ia  for 
paddling  and  reheating  fumaoea  For  every  pou^d  of  ooal  burnt 
per  hoar  about  t  aqnare  feet  of  anrf ace  ia  requisite  iif  the  regeneraton 
to  tofca  up  the  heat;  whilat  about  <0  lb  weight; of  brickwork  ia 
laqolaita  to  expoee  the  eurfaoe  to  the  best  advantage,  i.e.,  between 
threo  or  four  tunea  the  weight  of  brickwork  which  would  have  the 
mna  capaoity  for  heat  aa  the  waste  gaeea  (equal  to  about  17  lb). 

X/undin't/umaei  (or  gas  producer),  employed  in  Sweden  for  the 
pntdnction  of  -gaa  from  moist  sawdust,  is  constructed  on  much  the 
■anu  principles  aa  Siemena'a  gas  producer,  saving  that  the  air  ia 
driven  ia  bj  a  blaet ;  as  the  sawdust  contains  upwarda  of  iO  per 
eent.  of  moiatnre,  the  ateam  and  hot  gaaea  passing  off  tram  the 
faraace  an  cooled  down,  and  tha  former  condensed,  by  jeta  of 
vater-epray  and  a  kind  of  aerubber  conaisting  of  pilea  of  iron  piga 
ovar  which  water  flowa.  Peat  and  turf  can  be  used  with  the  same 
arrangement,  if  not  too  wet  The  gma  evolved  from  sawdust  has 
aboat  the  following  composition  after  condensation  of  steam,  ex- 
dnava  of  about  S  volnioea  per  cent  of  aqaeona  vapour ; — 
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Snok  *  Wiltm't  Producer  (fig.  7)  conaiats  of  a  aolid  hearth  with 
no  finban :  the  coal  is  fed  in  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  hopper-ahaped 
conical  tube  closed  by  a  "  bell  and  cone "  amngement ;  the  aw 
requiaite  for  combustion  ia  supplied  by  meena  of  a  ateam  jet,  and 
blowainto  a  bell-mouthed  pipe  outaide,  communicating  with  a  box- 
abaped  caat  iron  chamber  in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  producer; 
this  chamber,  being  perforated,  diatributea  air  and  ateam  uniformly 
throughout  the  maaa  of  fuel,  and  »o  pnventa  unchanged  ateam  and 
ezoeaa  of  air  from  passing  away  in  the  gaaea,  which  an  led  away  by 
a  tube  communicating  with  the  annular  upper  part  of  the  producer 
between  the  hopper  and  the  outer  wall  Siemena  haa  recently  in" 
trodnoed  a  mo^oation  of  hia  gaa  producer  differing  ohiafly  froip 


A^^ 


Fio.  7. — iirook  and  WiUon'a  Qaa  ProJuoer — BecUuual  eieTatlOB. 


tbia  one  in  details  of  construction,  being  mon  aimple.  The  TuM 
du  Itotay  generator  ia  in  form  like  a  email  close- topped  blast  fomaea 
fed  by  means  of  a  cup  and  cone  with  coal  duet  or  other  low-clasa 
fuel ;  the  hearth  ia  cylindrical,  with  a  brick  bottom,  on  which  an 
formed  four  channela,  each  communicating  at  its  ends  by  passages 
with  caat  iron  mouthpiecea  or  windboxea,  connected  with  an  annular 
blaat  main  through  which  blaat  ia  anppUed  at  a  preeaura  of  about 
8  incbea  of  water.  Doon  an  provided  at  the  mouthpiecee  for  tha 
removal  of  adiea  from  time  to  time  (aee  EiifinMring,  April  23, 1 880). 
Several  other  gas  produoen  have  been  mtroduced  by  various  in- 
venton,  and  an  employed  to  a  greater  or  lesaer  extent ;  the  limits 
of  the  preeent  article  forbid  theae  being  diacuaacd. 

Aa<  tni  peat  eharcaal  have  been  proposed  by  Kidd  as  aonrcea  of 
gaseona  fuel.  Steam  at  a  preaaut*  or  20  lb  being  ii^ected,  together 
with  a  eonaiderable  volume  of  air  carried  along  with  it,  into  a  mass 
of  inoapdeacent  peat  charcoal  in  a  suitable  chamber  producea  a 
fuel  of  much  the  same  compoeition  aa  that  obtained  from  a  Sie- 
mens gaa  producer,  but  absolutely  f^  tnm  aulphur  dioxids. 
Keatea  givea  the  following  analyaia  of  gaa  thua  produced  t— 

CartMn  oxldo..«...... M-S 

Ejdroxen „ ..^ ~.» ...»»  M-S 

Nltnlen - M-O 

Carbon  dioxide _. „. ..„    4-0 

ioM 

the  figurea  repreaenting  the  volnme  in  cubic  feet  of  gaa  formed 
from  1  lb  of  peat  charcoal,  so  that  upwards  of  200,000  cubic  feet  of 
gaa  an  yielded  by  a  ton  of  charooaL 

11.  Fluxei  and  Cinder.r—'When  a  Tety  pure  iron  ore  ia 
smelted,  sach  as  Comberland  luematite  or  Swedish  mag- 
.netite,  the  amount  of  silicioos  and  earthj  matter  present 
tdatively  to  the  iron  oxide  is  but  small,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  amount  of  flux  requisite  to  be'  added  is  also 
small.  By  proper  combination  of  ores  of  different  kinds  tha 
necessity  for  the  addition  of  flux  may  be  almost  or 
altogether  avoided;  thns  a  highly  aluminous  ferric  oxide 
known  as  bauxite  (valuable  as  a  source  of  aluminium  and 
its  compounds,  as  well  as  serviceable  as  a  source  of  iron  and 
flux  in  the  blast  furnace)  and  silicioQS  hematite  smelt«4 
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together,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  limestone  or  quick- 
lime, furnish  a  cinder  consisting  mainljr  of  calcareooa 
aluminium  silicate  which  readily  melts  and  separates  from 
the  pig  iron;  similarly  alaminoos  shales  from  the  Coal 
Measures  may  be  used  instead  of  bauxite,  whilst  certain 
Swedish  ores  naturally  'containing  as  .gangae  fusible 
silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  together  .with  limestone,  can 
be  smelted  without  any  additional  flux  of  any  kind,  and 
will  even  serve  to  take  up  the  silicious  gangne  from  other 
ores  when  smelted  with  them  if  the  latter  are  not  in  too 
large  a  proportion.  On  the  other  hand,  clay  ironstone 
and  clayey  ores  generally  nsoally  require  a  cozisiderable 
admixture  of  limestone  or  qnicUime  in  order  to  yield  a 
sufficiently  fusible  cinder,  the  presence  of  a  sufficiently 
large  amount  of  basic  matter  (lime  and  magnesia,  or 
manganese  oxide)  in  the  cinder  being  esseutial  in  order  to 
prevent  the  pig  iron  from  taking  up  too  much  sulphur 
from  the  coke  or  coal  when  these  fuels  are  employed, 
fhoephorua,  however,  when  present  in  either  the  ore,  the 
flux,  or  the  fuel,  is  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  the  pig 
iron,  as  was  shown  in  1838  by  Berthier,  and  subsequently 
eonfirmed  by  other  observers ;  thus  Lowthian  Bell  found 
that  in  a  furnace  smelting  Cleveland  ironstone,  with  a  con- 
sumption per  100  parts  of  pig  of 

Ironstone  oontalniiig  0'522  per  cent  of  phosphonis— S40  puts 
Iiimwtona         „        0*011  „  '„  ~  00     „ 

Coke  „        0-206  „  „  -120     „ 

and  a  formation  of  160  parts  of  cmder  containing  0098 
per  cent  of  phosphorus,  the  amounts  of  phosphorus  leaving 
the  furnace  in  the  slag  and  pig  iron  respectively  were 
almoet  exactly  10  and  90  per  cent  of  the  total  phosphorus 
present ;  whilst  in  the  same  series  of  experiments  the  sul- 
phur retained  by  the  iron  and  that  passing  out  in  the  slag 
were  respectively  between  2  and  2-5  and  between  97'S  and 
98  per  cent  of  the  total  sulphur  present  (which  amonnted 
to  upwards  of  4  parts  per  100  of  pig). 

Aooording  to  Biley  the  tmonnt  of  phosphotns  letiined  in  the 
stsg  is  gnater  tlie  mora  iron  is  present.  When  the  redaction  of 
{he  ttstal  is  sU  bat  complete,  end  the  (bniace  coneeqaently  is 
worUng  weU,  the  pis  containa  practioally  all  the  phcaphorns  pre- 
sent^ whether  it  be  miite  or  grey :  bat  if  the  slag  becomea  more  or 
less  of  a  "  •coaling "  character  uuoagh  incomplete  redaction  of 
considerable  amounts  of  iron,  notable  qnantitiee  of  phosphoms  are 
also  preeent  therain.  Witherbee  finds  that  a  certain  small  amount 
of  pluwphoras  contained  in  the  ohai^  fails  to  appear  in  the  mg 
boa,  tUs  amount  being  greater  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the 
hearth,  ie. ,  being  greater  when  Beaeemer  pu  i«  being  ran  than  with 
iron  smelted  at  ailover  temperature.  Thii  he  explains  by  soppcsing 
tiitt  phosphorus  iBttlatilvid  in  the  funwy,  a  new  appaiently  ow- 
xobwated  i>y  direct  experiments  made  by  Akermann. 

Some  of  ue  Uncolaahire  ores  are  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  matrix 
or  gangae ;  bi  order  to  smelt  these  an  admizton  of  eilidoaa  ore 
is  neeeeaary.  Ym  thia  porpoae  the  more  or  leea  silicated  forge  mill 
cindaM  tBom  the  manafactare  of  malleable  iron  an  frequently  need, 
these  sabstances  virtually  conatitating  rich  iron  oiea,  the  only  draw- 
faok  of  which  is  that  their  teztore  is  oompaot,  and  they  generally 
■re  in  small  pieces,  ao  that  they  could  not  be  smelted  advants^eously 
slone  :  moreover,  tiiey  osnslly  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
phcephorus,  if  that  oonatitaent  vss  present  to  any  extent  in  the 
original  pig  usad  for  paddling,  mill  oinder  (the  acale  formed  and 
detached  duting  rolling)  being  much  pane  in  this  respect  than 
faree  atadej  (the  molten  slag  aquirted  out  during  hammenng). 

When  any  notable  amonat  oi  manganese  oziBe  is  present  in  the 

dnder,  it  isgenerallyvety  fluid  and  easi)-*--'" " — ^ ^'■~ 

a  Aimaoe  shows  a  tendency  to  "  eeaffold 
lumps  which  form  a  comparatively  sol 
famace,  piav«ntiil(|  the  charge  from  deacendins  properly),  a  mangani- 
feious  ore  is  sometimes  emiuoyed  ss  a  sort  of  flax  to  aasiat  in  remov- 
ing the  obstMotion  by  melting  it  down.  In  Sweden,  when  sulphur 
is  preeent  in  the  ores  to  an  undue  amount  (through  imperfect  oal- 
siaatioii,  Ac.),  it  is  ususl  to  sdd  some  titaniferous  ore  to  the  charge 
(some  10  percent  or  so) ;  the  pig  is  thereby  prevented  ftam  taUng 
up  the  snlphnT,  possibly  through  the  formation  of  titanium  sulpho- 
eysnideu  In  the  anthneite  famacea  at  Cedar  Point,  U.S.,  it  waa 
found  that  a  much  mon  fluid  cinder  waa  produced  when  a  magnedan 
limestone,  eontainins  67  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime  and  27  per  cent 
earbonsto  of  magnesia,  was  oaed  than  with  ordinary  limestone  of 
9$  n^t  fSBt,  es^l^nato  vf  lime,  other  tiiia|i  bdogthe  ssms, 


As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  thsit  the  compoeitioa 
of  the  cinder  from  a  blast  furnace  working  satisfactorily 
varies  between  that  of  an  orthotUioaU,  2RO,SiOj  or 
2B,0„3SiOy  ia  which  the  oxygen  of  the  bases  present  ia 
equal  to  that  of  the  silicon  dioxide,  and  that  of  a  metcuili- 
eate,  BO,SiO,  or  BjO^SSiO^  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
bases  is  one  half  of  that  of  the  silicon  dioxide, — the  dyad 
metals  being  essentially  calcium  and  magnesinm,  and  with 
certain  ores  manganese,  whilst  the  triad  metab  are  usually 
only  roprceented  by  aluminium.  More  or  less  ferrous  oxide 
is,  however,  invariably  present ;  eaterU  panbut,  the  darker 
the  colour  of  the  alag  the  itaore  iron  it  contains.  When 
the  furnace  is  working  properly  the  amount  of  ferrous  oxide 
ia  small,  not  exceeding  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  cinder ;  but 
when  the  reduction  of  the  iron  is  imperfect,  and  a  "  scour- 
ing cinder"  is  being  produced,  the  quantity  of  ferrous 
oxide  present  may  amount  to  one-fifth  or  more  of  the 
cinder,  representing  a  very  large  loss  of  metal  The  follow- 
ing analyses  represent  the  composition  of  variona  kinds  of 
limestones  and  other  fluxes  employed : — 
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J^aets  ^  OttkinaHo»  ^  XimaaCeiM.— When  qoieUime,  or.cd* 
dned  limestone,  ia  employed  inatead  of  raw  limestone,  a  certain 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  fuel  raqaiaite  to  ran  a  given  quality 
of  pig  with  s  given  furnace  ia  noticed,  aiidng  froih  the  circum- 
stance tiiat  in  calcining  limestone  heat  is  abeorbed,  so  that  when 
quicUima  is  used  then  is  a  lass  demand  on  the  heat  devdoped  ia 
the  ttamaoa  than  with  raw  limestone.  The'  aavin^  in  this  way, 
howsvsr,  is  larely  eqnal  to  the  amount  of  fnel  need  m  the  limekiln 
itadt  probably  becauae  in  the  top  portion  of  th»itonaoe  the  qdck- 
lime  becomSs  nartially  recarbonated  by  the  escaping  gases.  vTlien 
the  amount  oi  limestone  need  ia  lar^,  the  aaroon  dioxide  intrp- 
dacfd  into  the  famace  in  that  form  u  a  large  fraction  of  the  total 
carbon  dioxide  expelled  in  the  eaoaping  gasee,  and  conaeqnently  the 
carbon  of  ths  ffud  fMinot  bs  bnmt  t<)  so  pest  an  «dvsnts^  as  it 
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veoU  b*  vara  laM  ettbon  diozida  introilaoad  bf  th*  form  orflnz, 
■inea  tha  total  amount  of  dioxida  in  tha  aaeaping  gaaaa  la  Umitad 
(aaa  1 20) ;  accordingly,  a  fartlwr  MTiag  in  foal  might  ba  azpaatad 
to  accma  by  oaloining  the  Umaatona  prarionaly,  whan  lar^  amonnti 
ol  Umaatona  flax  an  employed.  The  two  loarcaa  of  aanng  jointly 
aometimaa  considenbly  exceed  tha  faal  axpaadlture  in  thauniBkiln 


during  the  proceM  of  burning  tha  lime :  thoa  at  Oogrfe,  near  Li^, 
comparatira  triala  laating  orer  aoma  tiuee  and  alialf  yean  indi- 
caud  not  only  ineraaaea  prodaction  bnt  alao  a  notable  laTing  in 
fael  when  lime  waa  need.  Two  dmilar  fbraacea  laTa  the  following 
nanlta  par  nnit  of  iron  mn  (A),  tha  ruolta  (B)  baing  obtabiad  with 
the  aame  ftimaca  thronghoat: — 


FDnaeo  «ttli 
qulekania 

Fanuea  vtth 
lUw  IJmmriA. 

aariac. 

O)    I>o.        do.      „.... 

1-Mt 

I'trn 

l-au 

i-ett 

0140 
0-1471 

Analogons  reanlta,  bnt  not  ao  atrongly  marked,  were  obtained  by 
lek  at  tba  Boyal  Smelting  Worka,  Upper  SileaU  >- 

FonuMBvlth 
QikUline. 

ruiuoavtth 
IUt  LimMoDo. 

Baitag. 

ai     Do.            do.          do.      ... 

I'UH 

Mae 
MTM 

0410 
0«0 

M  Fnraaea — ^Incnaee  «/  aaka  by  aalas  qalcUboM,  >'3  per  oeaL 
M     Do.  do.  do.  »■*     „ 

Tram  fhaaa  raaalta  aa  well  aa  othan  deaeribad  by  Faioy  (JfWol- ' 
hoyt),  and  by  OrUner  {Aunala  da  JfiMj  [tl],  z^  625)  and 
othan,  it  would  aeam  that,  with  certain  oraa  at  any  nte,  a  dutinct 
nactical  adrantage  attonda  the  nae  of  qnicUime  inatead  of  raw 
limeatone.  On  the  other  hand,  Lowthian  Ball  lagarda  tha  adrantage 
with  Clareland  oraa  aa  at  laaat  donbtfnl,  hii  own  experimenta  nn-' 
miatakably  indicating  "  that  tha  axpenao  of  calcining  the  limaatone 
wsa  nnaccomnaniad  1^  any  adrantage  whatarar  in  the  operation  " 
IJourn.  i.  a»d8.  ImtUuU,  1875,  40S) ;  dmilar  leaolta  Bare  alao 
faaaa  obaarred  by  othera. 

Aa  ragarda  tha  quantity  of  flnz  reqnlaito  to  produoa  good  raaulta, 
no  ^wneral  atatameuta  oan  be  made,  the  proportion  being  highly 
ranabla  with  eirramatancea,  and  aapacially  with  the  nature  of  tha 
ora.  Thna,  with  Clareland  ironatona  containiag  after  calcination 
aosM  40  per  cent,  of  irqn,  about  11  ewta.  of  Umaatona  are  nanally 
leqslaita  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  or  abOnt  22  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
"  mine "  need.  Unea  larger  ynantitiea  hire  bean  employed  at 
nriooa  Continantal  worka  nxug  poor  oraa  with  mnch  earthy 
matter,  up  to  20  ewt.  and  mora  per  ton  of  iron  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
aouM  of  the  Swedish  area  require  no  flux  at  all,  and  Lake  Superior 
area  often  do  not  require  mora  than  aome  2  cwta.  of  limestone  per 
ton.  Vbeu  it  ia  practicable  to  mix  alnminoua,  caleanooa,  and 
sOicioaa  ana  together,  the  amount  of  flux  otherwiaa  leqniaita  may 
be  Isigelj  radooed ;  bnt  the  ccmditiona  goraming  tha  amoont  and 
aatnm  of  flux  to  be  need  are  too  rariaUa  to  ba  bnafly  ganenlixcd. 

13.    CoiutnicluM  <^  Blcut   Furmun. — ^Intannediately 
betvean  the  companttTiely  open  heartlu  of  the  Catahm 
fo(g8  and  analogous  eorljr  arrangementa  for  the  direct  pro- 
dnetion  of  iioa  from  ite  otea  (§  29)  and  the  completely  cloeed- 
in  blast  fnmaces  of  gigantic   dimensioua  in  nse  at  the 
present  day,  may  be  classed'  the  smaller  doaed-ia  blast 
forDaces  lued  amongst  various  nations,  the  products  of 
which  were  either  something  i^jproaching  to  malleable  iron, 
more  or  leas  carbonized  and  imperfectly  fnsed,  a  fused  or 
aemi-f  used  steel,  or  a  completely  melted  more  hi^y  car- 
bonised east  iron,  according  to  circnmstanceai     Of  this 
intermediate  class  of  furnace  the  "StUckofen,*  or  high 
blocxneiy  furnace,  formerly  considerably  nsed  on  the  Con- 
tinent, may  be  t-lcen  as  a  type.    By  increasing  the  amount 
of  fuel  nhtiTely  to  the  ore  smelted,  a  oompletely  fluxed 
cast  iron  resulted,  run  oat  as  in  the  ordinary  modem  blast 
furnace  through  a  tapping  hole ;  with  leas  fuel, i,t.,  increased 
"borden,"  the  product  approximated  more  to  the  pasty 
maaa  produced  in  the  Catelnn  forge,  being  extracted  as  a 
ball  throagn  a  mnch  larger  opening  in  the  hearth  than 
waa  neeasanry  for  simple  tapping ;  ,tn  thia  latter  mode  of 
working  the  cinder  was  usually  allowed  to  escape  pari  pcun 
with  its  formation  ao  as  not  to  allow  the  mass  of  reduced 
metal  to  be  oorered  and  protected  from  the  oxidizing  action 
of  the  blast,  otherwise  a  too  highly  oarbonized  metal  resulted. 
Essentially  the  St&ckofen  waa  a  brickwork  tower  of  some 
10  to  16  feet  in  height,  the  inner  carity  being  ihaped  like 


two  tmnoated  eonei  plaoed  bate  to  bate ;  in  short  differing 
from  the  ordinary  blaat  fnmaoas  for  producing  cast  iron 
in  little  but  dtmension*  As  far  back  as  1841  these 
appliances  ware  stated  by  Kaisten  to  have  been  entirely 
abandened  in  Oatinthia,  Oamiola,  and  Styria  (where 
iormerly  they  were  largely  employed),  on  accuunt  of  their 
large  consumption  of  fuel ;  at  that  period  they  were  stil] 
in  nse  to  a  small  extent  in  Hungary  and  near  Henneberg 
in  Germany.  The  "Osmund"  furnace,  formerly  in  nae  in 
Sweden  for  eouTerting  bog  iron  ores  into  malleable  iron, 
was  essentially  a  Catalan  forge  with  the  sides  built  up 
to  a  hsight  of  several  feet  so  as  to  constitute  a  amaU 
blast  furnace  entirely  closed  in  save  at  the  top, 

The  modem  blast  fnmaces  for  pig  iron  production  in 
use  in  different  districts  vary  conuderably  in  the  details 
of  their  oonstmction.  The  clianges  that  have  b^n  intro- 
duced during  the  last  half  century  are  mainly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  size^  which  up  to  a  certain  point  has  been 
found  advantageous  so  far  as  the  consumption  of  fuel  is 
concerned,  at  any  rate  with  certain  classes  of  ore.  Tbos 
sbont  1830  the  largest  furnaces  in  nse  in  Great  Britain  were 
usually  but  little  upwards  of  40  feet  in  height,  with  a 
capacity  of  4000  to  6000  cubic  feet,  and  weta  often  much 
kmaller;  about  1861  Vaughan  c^  Middlesborongh  built  a 
mnch  larger  one,  76  feet  high ;  at  the  present  day  furnaces 
of  80,  90,  and  even  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height  and  of 
20,000  to  40,000  cubic  feet  capacity  are  in  use  in  certain 
loMlities,  some  of  th«  laigest  being  those  at  Fenyhill  «nd 
Ormesby  in  the  Middlesborongh  district,  fnmaces  of  103j^ 
feet  in  height  and  93,000  cnbio  feet  capacity,  and  of  90 
^eet  in  height  and  40,000  cnbio  feet  capacity,  having  been 
built  at  these  pkces  respectively.  .The  reaearchea  of 
.Lowthian'  Bell  on  blast  fnmaces  smelting  Cleveland  iron- 
stone, and  the  practical  experience  of  i.on  smelters  using  this 
ore  alone,  or  mixed  with  haematite,  coincide  in  indicating 
that,  whilst  a  conaidetable  saving  in  fuel  consumed  (several 
^Bwt)  per  ton  of  iron  of  given  quality  made  at  a  given  rate  of 
working  from  a  given  class  of  ore  and  flux  accompanies  the 
'increase  in  dimensions  from  40  or  SO  feet  in  height  and  6000 
or  6000  ccrbio  feet  capacity  up  to  about  80  feet  in  height  and 
some  .12,060  cubic  feet  capacity,  the  economical  effect  of  in- 
creaaiqg  thtf  dimensions  bisyond  these  limits  is  not  marked, 
although,  according  to  Bell,  a  further  increase  in  capacity 
up  to  Bome,16,000  or  16,000  cubic  feet  (without  increase  of 
height  beyond  80  feet)  appears  on  the  whole  to  tend  to 
increase  of  regularity  during  working,  On  the  other  hand, 
when  -a  very  hard  coke  (such  as  ^t  specially  made  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland  for  the  purpoae)  is  not 
obtmnaUe  as  fuel,  or  when  very  friable  ores  are  employed, 
the  extia  weight  of  material  in  a  very  high  furnace  so 
cmshes  and  pulverizes  the  ore  and  fuel  as  seriously  to 
interfere  .with  the  working;  so  that  with  charcoal  or  soft 
anthracite  or  other  ooal  as  fuel,  or  .with  ores  which  either 
at  first  or  when  partially  reduced  have  but  little  coherence, 
the  disadvantages  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  furnace 
beyond  certain  limits  outweigh  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  saving  of  fuel  Accordin^y  the  80  feet  furnaces  and 
upwards  of  the  Cleveland  district  are  but  little  used  out 
of  England ;  the  fnmaces  employed  in  the  North  Lanca. 
shire  and  Whitehaven  districts,  where  h»matite  mainly  ia 
smelted,  are  usually  60  to  70  feet  in  height,  and  those  in 
nse  in  the  United  States  for  similar  orea  rarely  exceed  66 
to  66  or  70  feet  in  height,  with  a  msximnm  width  of  16  or 
16  feet  at  the  bjoshes,  and  are  often  only  from  40  to  60 
feet  in  height;  whilst  furnaces  very  much  smaller  than 
these  are  in  nse  both  in  America  and  on  the  Continent  where 
charcoal  iron  is  made;  thus  at  'Vordemberg  in  Styria 
furnaces  of  only  some  38  feet  in  height,  6  feet  greatest  in- 
temal  diameter,  and  460  cubic  feet  capacity  were  in  use  a 
few  years  ago  and  probaUy  aio  atill,  whiUt  in  various  place* 
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in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland  farnaces  of  30  to  40  feet 
in  height  and  1000  to  2000  cubic  feet  capacity  are  em-' 
ployed.  Of  late  years,  however,  large  furnaces  haye  beeu 
built  in  Sweden  of  50  to  60  feet  in  height,  especially  for 
Bessemer  pig  smelting, 

The  inteinnl  ahapa  of  th*  blast  famtoas  in  gvneni  naa  ia  aome- 
•rbat  TariablB.  Those  of  the  older  conatmction  ma;  be  daacribed 
as  being  made  np  ottwo  truncated  oonn  placed  baae  to  bane,  the 
greatest  diameter  (the  bothet)  bein^  abont  one-tliiid  way  up  ;  thoae 
of  more  recent  oonstruotion  exhibit  much  leaa  angle  at  the  boahes, 
■nd  are  internally  ahaped  moiv  like  a  barrel,  or  like  an  inverted 
soda  water  bottle  with  moat  of  the  neck  and  the  conical  bottom  cut 
oC    I^  8  illnstiates  the  altentioas  ia  size  and  shape  that  hare 


taken  place  in  the  blast  fimucea  of  the  Cleveland  district  daring 
the  laat  thirty  yean  or  so  (abridged  from  a  paper  by  J.  Gjera, 
Journal  Iron  and  Steel  Inatitute,  1871,  ii.  202).  Smiilar  .alterations 
in  dimensiona  and  shape  of  fumacea  hare  taken  place'  in  other 
localities.  The  amaller  fomacea  of  30  to  85  or  40  feet  in  height  hare 
moetly  been  replaced  (when  worn  oat)  by  larger  and  higher  ones, 
the  angles  of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  older  shapes  being  rounded 
oB. 

Fig.  S  illnstrstea  the  section  and  ground  plsn  of  one  of  th* 
older  form  of  open-monthed  farnaces  aaed  at  DowUis  (Tmnn), 
consisting  of  a  heavy  mass  of  masonry,  squar*  st  base,  strongly 
braced  together  with  iron  tie-rods,  rising  in  the  shape  of  a  trnncated 
pyramid  to  the  height  of  the  boahes,  and  then  sarmonDted  with  a 
conical  top  sanroaaded  at  the  throat  by  a  gaUety  for  the  introduction 


•  10 

Fla  8. — Dlifeient  Forais  of  Blast  Farnaces. 


af  the  chsiging  mststisls.  In  the  snusrs  base  wsr«  foar  arched  r»- 
oeaaes  or  tuyr*  AoMwt,  one  on  each  side,  F,  F,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  blast  tluongh  blowing  holes  by  means  of  tufru,  the  front  recess 
O  also  serving  for  the  removal  of  cinder  and  the  tapidng  of  the  far- 
nsoe  for  the  running  of  the  pig.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  hearth  or 
ermeiUe,  A,  wss  construoted  of  reflrsetorT'  sandstone,  grit,  or  con- 
glomerate or  of  diiBcultly  ftuible  firebrick,  ths  inner  portian  of  the 
n^per  part  of  ths  furnace  being  also  built  of  firebrick  set  in  fireclay 
with  an  air  coarse  between  the  doable  lining  thos  constructed ;  ex- 
teriorly the  Aimace  was  built  of  less  expensive  and  refractory 
iaatarial%  usually  of  stone,  itnafAj  bound  round  with  iron  hoopai 
Above  the  charging  galleiyDasliipiter  brickwork  eentinaation  of  the 
istemsl  cavity  srose,  B,  termed  ths  tumul  head,  in  which  door-holes, 
dosed  with  movable  iron  doois,  were  perforated  for  the  introduction 
«(  th*  «hsi;ga.    At  the  level  of  the  boshes  BB  or  thcnaboats,  th* 


pyramidal  bass  wss  finished  off  exteriorly  with  a  cap  or  coping,  th* 
conical  thitfl  0  rising  upwarda  therefrom.  Fig.  10  represents  a 
somewhat  later  form,  chiefly  differing  Cram  the  former  in  that  th* 
base  is  circular  instead  of  aqnaie,  the  whole  forming  a  truncated 
cone  into  which  the  tuyere  nouses  A,  A,  A,  B  are  snnlc,  the  dnder 
ndeh  and  tapping  holt  for  the  ontflow  reepectively  of  the  cinder 
and  pig  iron  being  in  the  tuyere  house  B,  towards  which  the  walls 
of  the  hearth  and  crucible  are  cut  away  ;  the  outer  portion  of  this 
form  of  Atmace  consisted  of  a  ahell  of  boiler  piste  riretted  together, 
and  the  masonry  was  considerably  less  massive  than  that  of  the 
older  form.  Ths  more  modem  fumacs.  (such  as  fig.  11)  are  con- 
struoted like  this,  but  the  masonrr  at  the. base  is  still  leu  massive, 
so  that,  instead  of  there  being  four  distinet  tnyer*  houses,  the  separat- 
ing walls  of  the  iionses  are  wholly  cut  away  and  replaced  by  a 
Bombw  cf  stoat  iron  pillars  on  which  rests  the  greater  pwtion  of 
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the  wslght  of  the  ■Apentraston  ;  thna^  the  mill  of  th*  bwrfh 

>n  piarced  oonieal  irched  opaningi  for  th*  tDyana  ;  the  tlimt  ii 

fitted  with  ft  Tftlre  for  introducing  materimU  from  time  to  time, 

•neh  as  the  eap  and  eone  amnga- 

mant  (aea  i  18).    Jnat  below  Uie 

cap  a  perfoimtion  through  the  for- 

Bace  wall  allowa  the  gaaea  to  paaa 

o-it  into  ft  down-  floe  of  riretted 

boilar    pUta  thraogk  which  the 

f/uam  paaa  (when  the  cone  ia  in  Iti 

nonnal    raiaad    poaition)   to    the 

boilar  Srea,  blaat  anperheataia,fta ; 

in  order  to  prarent  the  fire  baiiw 

extingnlahea   when   the    oone  la 

lowered,  a  amall  eoal  fire  ia  kept 

burning   nndsr   tin  bollan,   ka, 

nleaa  the  temparatnie  of  the  fiie- 

pjftoe  ii  aafflcientlT  high  to  relight 

the  gaaea  -when  the  eone  i«  anln 

laiaed.     Bran  at  the  pieeent  day, 

liowtrar,  maayiomaoea  are  in  nae 

of  the    open-monthed    elaaa,    the 

aicaping  gaaea  aimplj  paaaing  into 

the  air  through  the  tnnnel  head  aa 

a  maM  of  roaring  ilanw,  anleaa  the 

temparatnie  is  too  low  to  enable 

dam  to  ignite  s^ontanaooilr,  in 

which  eaae  they  eacapa  wiuioat 

fame  sxoapt  when  aoodantalLy  or 

faitantianally  lit 

The  pneiae  an^  mads  at  As 
boahea  between  the  lower  and 
■ppar  portions  oi  the  inner  Aimaavi 
waU  is  a  matter  of  soma  mo< 
■ent  If  the  hearth  alopee  too 
gmdy,  the  &n  of  the  materials 
downwards  aa  the  ledneed  metal 
and  eindsr  melt  ia  apt  to  be  re- 
tarded, and  "  aealTolding  '  to  be 
pcodnoed.  Xodem  foniaoea  nan- 
ally  hare  the  walla  of  the  hearth 
Bon  neariy  rartioal  than  the 
older  anae,  whOit  (he  shaft  instead  of  being  eonioal  from  the  boahea 
npwarda  is  often  oylindiioal  for  soms  eonsidersble  diataaos,  then 
eloeing   in 


rig. ». 


barrel*  wMs 


eUwise  towards 
the  throat ;  the  tny- 
erea  alao  are  often 
moee  than  fonr,  espe- 
cially in  the  larger 
famaoea.  In  asm* 
of  tlM  fomaoes  in  nse 
aonw  twenty  yean 
1^  and  upwards,  the 
hearth  waa  originally 
bnnt  iqnaie  in  plan, 
liln  the  sttn  older 
onaa  of  half  a  eentniy 
back  and  more  ;  bat 
oboorrati'm  of  the  tMct 
that  the  hearth  o'. 
Uown-oat  fbinaoee 
vaa  always  corroded 
or  fnssd  away  to  an 
iiTagnlar  drcnlar  oat- 
lino,  and  that  the  ame 
kinAof  effaot  waa  also 
ptodaoad  in  the  inner 
linijig  of  the  boehe3 
sad  riiaft  where  aa 
angla  originally  ezist- 
ed.  lad  to  the  gtadnsl 
safaatitation  of  inner 
caritiaa  shaped  in  the 
trat  inatanoa  as  mnoh 
m  poaribk.  like  the 
nltimata  diape  to 
wUoh  the  ftinuoebe- 
eama  coRodod. 

In  bufldiag  s  blast 
Amaea,  the  ^  alaok  " 
or  uujMi  pcnioD  la 
aaoaUy  eonstmoted 
first  on  its  supporting 
eahimna,  the  haarth 


ng.10. 


and  ita  outer  caaing  being  bnilt  is  mbaeqiiently.    The  Hrebriok  naed 
far  Uia  poipoae  ahonld  be  as  free  as  poatue  ttxnn  iron,  otherwise  it  is 


apt  to  be  dirfntsgrated  by  the  tednoing  sotion  of  carbon  ozida  on  the 
fuiruginoua  matter,  a  oontinual  reduction  of  iron  and  leoxidation  of 
the  metal  with  deposition  of  carbon  being  prodnoed  in  virtue  of  the 
reaotiona  dseoribed  in  {  It,  equations  (3)  and  (i) ;  aocording  to 
Pattinaon's  obaerrations  (Jo""*- 1-  «•<'  ^  Aj<.',  187S,  101)  this  oa- 
tion  liss  in  ssreral  instsnoea  caused  considerable  injury  when  iron  was 
pneent  to  a  notable  extent  (S  or  4  per  cent);  In  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary steatite  is  often  need  for  lining  the  cliarcoal  fomaoee  in  use 
there ;  serpentine  hss  abo  been  empl^ed,  but  is  not  so  adTsatageoos 
on  aooount  of  the  dlffloulty  in  obtaining  it  of  uniform  teztnie  an4 
aulBoiant  compactneee;  it  doee  not  wear  so  well  sagood  Hrebrick.  The 
hearth  and  foondations  frequently  require  to  be  epeoially  prepared, 
eooaisting  of  a  litae  maaa  of  concrete,  broken  stone,  fto,,  with  air 
oouiaea  inteieper^;  abora  thia  is  the  litartK  teltom,  formerly  mada 
of  one  or  mon  large  ilabe  of  sandstone  or  grit,  but  with  the  modem 
large  famacea  of  meesM  of  firebrick  or  sanutone  laid  inverted  dcme- 
wise,  or  like  the  under  portion  of  s  barrel  drain,  to  diminish  tha 
tendanoy  to  ondennining  and  forcing  niwaids  by  the  moltsn  metal 


Fig.  n. 
aDdals(^  He  emoible  and  hearth  sre  then  ODOstmoted  of  as  great 
thieknees  and  as  infusible  material  as  conrenient,  so  as  to  incresss 
:t]ie  time  requisite  before  renewal  ii  neoesaary,  owing  to  the  aolnnt 
action  oontinnally  being  exerted  br  the  ciniur,  eepedally  when  tha 
ftimace  is  working  irr^ulsrly  ana  forming  a  alag  contaming  much 
unreduced  iron  (jeourtn;  cinder)  which  attacks  the  hearth  lining 
powerfUlr.  The  tuyere  holea  are  built  in  aa  conical  peiforatioiia 
through  uie  hearth  wall  at  a  lerel  of  aome  few  feet  abore  the  bottom, 
— the  nont  tnyere  hole  being  made  into  an  arched  recess  (like  the  old 
"  tnyere  honse,"  but  on  a  smaller  scale)  reaching  from  the  bottom  to 
aleralof  S  or  S  feet  aboTe  the  other  tuyeres;  the  tymp  orA  nnially 
pKJeeta  a  little  forward  from  the  earth  wall,  oonatitating  the  "  fcoa 
Dearth,"  stthebaseeftheftantof  whichis  the(iam,ablockotstous 
or  maae  at  firebrick  pierced  by  a  Terticsl  earity  {fammg  AoZe),  the 
bottom  of  which  ia  on  a  lerel  with  the  base  of  the  hesrth,  and 
throng  which  tha  molten  pig  iron  is  drawn  off  fma  time  to  tima^ 
the  liquid  metal  being  dammra  back  bjr  ramming  a  mixture  of  day 
and  ssad  or  small  cod  into  the  hole  when  tile  fnmaoe  is  not  bdng 
tapped,  and  the  stopping  being'  withdrawn  by  hammering  wUb  a 
pointed  crowbar  when  all  ii 
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b.nsuIyontlaTal  with  thg  tnyera,  tndhu  t  groova  (einitr  neteh) 
cut  in  it  forming  a  channel  through  which  the  cinder  continnooaly 
flowa  out  whan  the  iron  and  cinder  hare  riien  to  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  dam  ainca  the  last  tapping  ;  occaaionally  the  top  of  the 
dam  ia  raiaed  to  a  aomewhat  higher  level  than  the  tuyerea,  when  it 
eonaeqaently  reanlta  that  the  bust  la  blown  in  througn  and  not  ovir 
the  liquid  cinder.  The  apace  between  the  dam  and  the  top  of  the 
tymp  arch  ia  filled  np  with  brickwork,  or  with  clay  and  aand,  ka., 
with  the  exception  of  the  cinder  channel  terminating  in  the  cinder 
notch  ;  when  the  furnace  has  been  tapped  and  the  level  of  the  cinder 
haa  aunk  below  the  notch,  thia  cavity  ia  tefaipararily  atopped  nntil 
the  cinder  level  riaes  again,  to  prevent  the  biaat  iaaning  from  the 
hole.  In  order  to  prevent  wearing  away  of  the  dam,  water  cooling 
arrangemeuta  are  aometimea  applied  analogoua  to  those  used  for  the 
hot-blast  tnyere  ({  16};  various  arrangemeuta  of  this  kind  are  in 
use,  notably  Liirman'a 

On  the  Continent  the  older  massive  ronnd  or  sqnara-baaad  class 
of  furnace  (of  variable  dimensions  in  different  localities)  ia  still  em- 
ployed to  a  considerable  extent  In  some  of  the  amaller-aiied  fiir- 
nacM,  each  aa  those  in  use  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  the  heavy 
external  maaonry  ia  replaced  by  a  log  casinf^  prevented  from  heating 
by  a  jacket  of  earth  and  rock  between  it  and  the  furnace  casing 
proper.  When  the  fumacea  are  only  in  blaat  at  certain  aeaaona 
(being  blown  out  during  the  reat  of  the  year),  holea  for  the 
aacape  of  moisture  from  the  interior  brickwork  or  stonework  on 
relignting  are  usually  provided.  The  hearth  is  conetrncted  of  a 
mixture  of  flraclay  and  crushed  quartz  or  old  used  fireclay  monlded 
whilat  soft  into  shape  by  being  rammed  in  between  the  outer  easing 
and  a  wooden  internal  monld  and  carefully  dried  gradually  before 
,nae.  ^Bachette'a  furnace  (fig.  12),'  adopted  at  Nune  Tagusk  and 

^  L  n.  • 
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Fid.  12.— Bachatts's  Furnacew  I.  Cress  section.  II.  Longitudinal 
section.  IIL  Plan  at  tuyere  level.  IV.  Flan  of  air  couraaa  below 
tlie  hearth. 

alaewhen  in  the  Urals,  at  Hulheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  modified 
form  in-certain  copper  amelting  works,  diffen  considerably  in  ahapa 
from  the  otdinary  £ngliah  form  ;  the  shaft  A  is  an  inverted  four- 
sided  pyramid,  the  throat  being  the  widest  part  of  all,  about  7  feet 
wide  and  18  long  :  towards  the  hearth  D  the  width  diminishes  to 
376  feet,  the  total  height  being  about  30  feet  .  At  each  end  of  the 
oblong  hearth  is  a  als^hole  and  a  tapping  hole,  C,  0.  The  tuyeies 
B,  B  are  aome  dozen  in  number,  arranf^d  in  two  ranks  opposite  to 
one  another,  each  tuyere  on  one  side  bein;;  midway  between  th«  axes 
of  two  adjacent  tuyeres  of  the  opposite  side.  In  order  to  keep  the 
walls  cool  airconraes  E,E  are  built  under  the  hearth  and  others 
0,0,0  in  the  walls  of  the  shaft,  all  communicating  with  one  another; 
when  {he  fhmace  is  being  blown  in  these  also  serve  to  host  np  the 
walla  and  dry  them,  fuel  being  placed  in  the  loweat  and  largest  air 
apace  E  and  fired.  The  chief  advantagea  claimed  for  this  form  of 
farnaoe  are  that  its  small  height  and  comparatively  slight  construc- 
,tion  render  it  far  less  costly  to  build  than  more  massive  furnaces  ; 
that  the    aacending  current  of    gasea   muat  alacknn  in  vertical 

*  Taken  fhim  Bolley'a  Handbueh  4fr  (Ptemiidun  Ttclmolofii  voL 
h.,  part  U.,  by  Dr  C.  St«l»I, 


apeed  aa  it  laachea  fha  wider  npnermoat  portion,  and  muat  t6atih- 
quently  be  more  efficareoua  in  reducing  the  on  than  in  fumacea  the 
ahafta  of  which  taper  the  other  way^t  top,  so  that  the  yjeld  of  iron 
relatively  to  the  cubic  capacity  ia  larger ;  and  that  when  first  built 
it  can  bo  blown  in  much  aoouer  tlian  ordinary  fumacea  owing  ta 
the  air  conrsea.  The  yield  of  one  of  the  XJral  fumacea,  when  amelt- 
ing a  rich  magnetic  ore  fumiahing  67  per  cent  of  grey  pig  with 
clurcoal  and  cold  bloat,  waa  from  three  to  three  and  a  naif  timai 
that  of  the  old  type  of  furnace  (meaanred  for  equal  cubic  ornacity), 
the  consumption  of  fnel  being  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  leas  (Stulzcl). 


L«  av    PKT 


Fio.  13.— Ferrie'a  Fumsce. 
A  peculiar  farnace,  known  aa  Ferrie's  self-coking  farnace; 
after  the  name  of  ita  inventor,  in  wbich  raw  coal  is  employed, 
has  been  nsed  at  the  Monkland  Iron  Works  and  elsewhere 
during  the  last  few  years.  On  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
fnmace  of  about  63  feet  in  height  and  7000  cubic  feet 
capacity  were  erected  four  chambers  or  retorts  about  20 
feet  in  depth,  each  having  a  capacity  of  SOO  cubic  feet ; 
external  flues,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  waste  gases  were 
burnt,  served  to  heat  these  chambers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
coke  the  raw  coal,  the  temperature  of  the  flues  being  about 
800°  (Q  900°  Q.     Fig.  13,  taken  from  the  Journal  7rt»« 
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»nd  Steel  ItuUMe,  1871,  i  pi  433,  illuatrates  the  arrange- 
ment That  part  of  the  goa  not  conromed  in  the  coking  re- 
tort flues  is  led  off  by  the  osoal'DeU  and  cone  arrangement 

Befor*  fheM  chambnt  war*  erected  the  qntntitr  of  i»w  eoel 
leqniiite  to  make  »  tan  of  pig  from  the  litnerkefaire  ironetone 
•Tereged  eboat  E2'6  cwt ;  the  eddition  of  the  oolnng  cbunben 
icdaced  the  amonnt  of  eoel  to  SS'S  cwt,  prodncing  a  earisg  of 
18  ctL  of  raw  ooal,  eqairalent  to  upwirda  of  11  eirt  of  coke  per 
ton  of  iron.  Acoording  to  Lotrthian  Bell  Ihia  leanlt  ia  largely  doe 
to  the  increaae  in  the  height  of  the  famace  prodaoed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  coking  chamben  ;'.<.,  a  large  j^roportion  of  the  aaTing 
(estimated  by  Bell  at  about  one  halO  woold  hare  been  brongnt 
about  by  an  increaae  in  furnace  height,  eren  tbongh  the  npper 
part  wera  not  epecially  heated  bv  the  combustion  of  waate  p<e% 
the  balaace  being  due,  lint,  to  tne  aroidance  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  heat  absorption  during  the  coking  of  the  ooal  that  would  other- 
wiae  bare  taken  place  at  the  expenae  of  the  heat  dereloped  by 
chemical  changes  in  the  npper  part  of  the  furnace,  owing  to  the 
■apply  of  beat  fhnn  the  comonatloD  of  waste  gaiea  in  the  external 
flnes,  and,  eecondlr,  to  the  modifying  actioa  of  the  hydroeubons 
deTCloprd  on  the  chemical  changes  themselree,  the  direction  of  the 
modification  being  that  of  increued  rate  of  reduction  of  iron  oxide. 
In  any  case,  the  consumption  of  i^el  i*  by  no  means  inferior  to 
that  which  with  the  moet  advantageoni  conditions  will  suffice  to 
Bnelt  a  given  iron  ore  (]  21).  For  farther  details  aee  Journal  Ire» 
mud  SUtl  InititwU,  loc  dU,  and  1871,  iL  228.  A  modificatiott  of 
this  famace  has  been  tried,  in  which  the  coking  chambers  at  the 
top  are  connected  with  condensers  for  collection  of  tar  and  ani- 
Boniacal  liquor ;  the  fbel  only  ie  placed  -in  these  chambers,  the 
mine  and  flux  being  introdoeed  at  their  base. 

Double  Bmntf  Tnj/tree. — Experiments  hsre  been  made,  notably 
at  PittsburE,  U.S.,  on  famaces  with  two  sets  of  tuyeres,  one  row 
at  ■  lesser  nright  above  the  sola  thsn  thst  of  the  other  row,  both 
rowensedrimultaneonaly;  the  general  eifect  has  been  found  to  be  the 
rsrerse  of  adrantageoas.  It  u,  howeTer,  frequently  eonnnient  M 
have  two  or  more  tuyeres  symmetrically  dis^cned  round  the  furnace 
at  ■  somewhat  higher  leTel  than  those  ordinarily  used,  the  higher 
series  being  employed,  not  in  the  ordinarr  working  of  the  ftamace, 
bat  only  in  caae  of  certabi  derangementa  of  working  such  ss  scaffold- 
ing, kc;  accordingly  several  furnaces  of  recent  construction, 
apecially  in  America,  have  been  thns  fitted  with  "auxilisry 
tuyeres,  at  It  to  18  inches  lerel  above  the  others,  ready  for  nse 
when  occoirion  needs.  Ia  certain  cases  when  ecaffoliung  had 
taken  place  to  such  sn  extent  that  the  i^imace  did  not  give  any 
fused  matter  at  all  at  the  hearth,  and  it  was  probable  that  ft  would 
have  to  be  put  ont  of  blast  and  partly  nnbnilt,  proper  working  has 
bean  brought  about  and  the  obstmetion  removed  by  what  wsa  thought 
when  first  practised  to  be  a  desperate  remedy,  viz.,  cutting  holee  in 

S to' abaft  at  some  elevation  (lfi-20  feet)  above  the  tuyeres  and  intro- 
ndng  by  means  of  tempOTsrr  tuyeres  blast  at  the  orificea  thus 
fonneo,  so  as  to  flux  away  the  obstmctlng  matter.  In  certain 
American  works  scaffolds  have  been  melted  away  by  introducing  a 
little  above  the  tuyen  a  pipe  oommnnicating  eritk  a  barrel  of  petro- 
bam,  so  as  to  create  an  mtan'as  local  heat  by  the  combustion  of  the 
petroUnm,  allowed  to  run  in  in  a  gentle  Stream. 

13.  Hoieti  and  Lift*. — Except  when  the  natunl  Tsria- 
tions  in  the  level  of  the  groand  permit  of  the  msteriala 
being  drawn  ia  waggons  or  tracks  to  the  top  of  the  fnmsce 
directly,  lifts  of  varions  hinds  are  employed  to  raise  them. 
"Water  lifts"  consist  of  a  pair  of  chambers  or  cages 
working  in  guides  suspended  to  the  two  ends  of  a  -chain 
passing  over  a  pulley,  and  provided  with  water  boxes,  so 
that  a  stream  of  water  Irom  a  tank  or  leserroir  at  a  higher 
elevation  can  be  directed  into  the  uppermost  waterboz, 
rendering  thst  hearier  than  the  other,  when  the  weighted 
cage  descends  witli  the  empty  tracks  drawing  up  the  other 
one  with  the  tracks  laden  with  materials,  the  rate  of  descent 
being  regulated  by  a  brakei  In  frosty  weather  lifts  of  this 
kind  are  apt  to  become  impracticablei  Hydranlio  lifts  are 
■omeiamea  nsed,  eonaisttng  of  a  similar  chamber  suspended 
from  a  chaiv  passing  over  multiplying  pnlley  blocks  and 
attached  to  tiie  piston  of  a  hydtaiuic  ram,  so  that  when  the 
tarn  makes  a  stroke  the  ehdn  draWy  op  the  cage ;  if  the 
Uodts  mnlliply  tenfold  a  stroke  of  7  feet  of  the  ram  draws 
np  the  cage  70  feet  At  the  QetUehem  Worka,  U.a. 
•a  hydranUo  hoist  is  employed  in  which  the  lelatiTelr 
•hoct  stroke  of  the  lam  Is  made  to  raise  &»  cage  Ouoagik 
•  modi  greater  height  by  making  the  ram  aotnate  an  axle 
If  BMMu  of  •  i»ok  and  ptoion,  »  Urge  wheel  being  ^zed 


on  the  axle  oVer  which  the  cage  rope  pssseai  Besides  these 
lifts,  an  inclined  plane  and  .stationary  engine,  or  a  vertical 
lift  like  a  colliery  winding  engine,  is  sometimea  employed 
Ftaeumatic  lifts  of  varioos  kinds  are  also  in  use,  one 
consisting  of  a  fall  bell  immersed  in  a  water  tank'  like  an 
exaggerated  thin  gasometer;  the  bell  is  attached  to  the 
cage  (underneath  it)  and  also  to  a  chain  passing  over  ar 
pulley  to  a  counterpuise,-  the  weight  being  so  arranged  that 
the  bell,  when  not  containing  air  under  pressure,  together 
with  the  cage  and  empty  trolly,  is  heavier  than  tlte  coun- 
terpoise, and  sinks  whon  a  valve  is  opened,  so  that  the 
internal  air  pressure  becomes  atmospheric;  whilst  on  closing 
the  valve  and  forcing  air  in,  the  water  inside  the  bell  ia 
partially  displaced,  and  the  bell,  and  cage,  being  relatively 
lighter,  rise  Uke  a;i  ordinary  gasometer.  Qjers's  pneumatio 
lift  is  a  piston  box,  such  that,  the  air  being  exhausted  or 
compressed  under  the  piston  which  is  connected  with  the 
cage,  a  motion  up  or  down  as  the  case  msy  be  is  brought 
about  Fig.  14,  taken  from  a  paper  by  Qjers  in  the 
Journal  Iron  and  Steel  Inaitidl,  1871,  iL  209,  illustrates 
the  mode  of  action ;  the  cylinder  is  about  36  inches  dia- 
meter, the  piston  being  connected  with  the  travelling  plat- 
form (through  the  centre  of  which  the  cylinder  passes  freely) 
by  four  wire  ropes  passing  over  pulleys  overhead;  the 
platform  ruia  along  guides  bulled  to  the  cylinder.  The 
platform  and  empty  barrows  being  at  the  top,  air  at  about 
2  lb  pressure  per  square  inch  is  forced  into  the  cylinder 
nnderaeath  the  piston,  which  suffices  to  moke  it  ascend,  and 
consequently  to  cause  the  table  to  descend ;  when  barrows 
full  of  mine,  cnke,  ke.,  are  wheeled  on  to  the  platform,  the 
air  is  sucked  out  from  underneath  the  piston  so  as  to  make 
a  vacuum  of  about  4  lb  (i.e.,  the  pressure  is  reduced  from 
14  to  10  S)  per  square  inch)  with  heavy  loads,  and  propor- 
tionately lesa  with  lighter  ones,  when  the  atmospherie 
pressure  now  forces  the  piston  down  and  draws  the  cage 
npt  The  strain  on  the  ropes  is  thus  diminished,  whilst 
the  objection 'to  water  lifts  of  being  nnworkable  in  frosty 
weather  is  entirely  done  away  with.  For  heavier  weights 
two  larger  ^lindeta  are  employed,  working  conjointly  with 
the  cage  or  platform  between  them. 

14.  Fn&etiimof  BlatU — The  earliest  blowing  machinea 
were  made  of  goati^  skins,  inflated  by  hand  by  pnUing' cords, 
and  eompreased  either  by  standing  on  them  or  by  a  weight 
or  a  bent  bamboo  acting  as  a  apring,  ia ;  such  rade  arrange- 
ments are  still  in  nse  amongst  certain  Eastera  nations ;  a 
kind  of  rudimentary  cylinder  blowing  machine  is  also 
employed  in  certain  districts,  consisting  of-  a  hollowed  log 
with  a  piston  packed  with  feathers,  leaves,  be  '  About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  oentnry  the  trompe  appears  to  have 
been  first  invented,  probably  in  Italy.  The  action  of  this 
arrangement  depends  on  the  suction  of  air  into  a  stream 
of  falling  water  ranning  from  a  tank  by  an  orifice  not  too 
far  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  just  as  occnrs  on  pulling 
ont  the  ping  of  an  ordinary  lavatory  basin  so  as  to  discharge 
the  water  Uietein ;  the  air  carried  down  by  the  water  is 
discharged  into  a  chamber  with  an  outlet  at  bottom  for  the 
water  and  one  at  top  for  the  air,  so  that  as  long  as  the 
stream  of  water  is  kept  np  a  continuous  air  current  passes 
ont  of  the  air  hole,  tiu>  force  of  which,  is  regulated  by  a 
plug-valve  attached  to  a  lever  and  cord,  so  that  the  furnace- 
man  can  at  will  diminish  or  increase  the  amonnt  of  falling 
water.  In  practice  the  trompe  only  utilizes  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  descending  water.  It  is  of  course 
inapplicable  in  coU  dimatea  dnring  frost ;  a  serious  dis- 
advantage too  is'the  fact  that  much  fine  spray  accompanies 
the  Mast  and  interferes  with  the  production  of  heat  thereby. 
Widt  a  &I1  of  20  to  SO  feet  a  well-proportioned  trompe 
will  deliver  a  snfBcient  air  Supply  for  a  Catalan  forge  at  a 
preunre  of  about  9  or  10  centimetres' of  mercury  (about  } 
atmoapherv  -  nearly  8  lb  per  square  inch). 
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16),  consulting  of  two  parallel  tubes  L,  L  nmning  along  the 
base  of  Uie  stove  above  the  firebars  d,  d,  commanicating  tlie 
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Tin  blomog  •iiginet  in  ordinsiy  om  in  England  are  worVed  bj 
ateam,  but  in  otbar  conntiiea,  t.g.,  Sireden,  when  water-power  b 
arailabla,  tbU  is  frequentl;  atilited. 
In  principle  C7linder  blowing  ma- 
chines are  preciseljr  like  inrettrd 
ateam  engines,  tbe  air  taking  the 
place  of  the  steam ;  the  aingle- 
■cting  machines  are  tbe  reciprocal 
analognea  of  the  armosnheric  engine 
(earing  of  course  in  the  means  by 
which  the  return  stroke  is  efTected), 
whilst  the  doable-acting  machines 
are  higb-nresanre  ateam  enginea  in- 
verted. In  clack  Talre  machines 
the  ipotion  of  the  piston  in  one 
direction  causes  a  diminished  pres- 
sure behind  it,  and  conse^^uently 
sir  rashea  in  through  the  intake 
valre  at  that  end,  whilst  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  in  front  of  it 
opens  the  outlet  valve  of  the  other 
end  and  causes  the  air  to  escape ; 
on  the  return  motion  this  outlet 
valve  is  elosed  and  the  intake  Yalre 
of  tbe  same  end  opened,  whilst  the 
intake  ralre  of  the  other  end  ia 
elosed  and  the  outlet  valve  opened. 
In  "slide  Tslre"  machines  the 
moving  clack  valves  ire  replaced  by 
sliders  connected  with  the  piston 
rod  by  means  of  an  eccentne  on 
the  shafe  driving  it,  so  that,  when 
the  piston  begins  to  make  its  stroke, 
(he  appropriate  valves  are  closed  or 
nncloaed  ss  the  raae  may  be.  In 
order  to  eqnalize  the  intermittent 
blast  thas  prodnced,  a  rrgnlator  is 
sometimes  interposed  between  the 
Mowing  cylinder  and  the  furnace, 
consiating  of  a  reservoir  or  chsmber 
«l  considerable  aize  which  acta  in 
mndi  the  same  way  aa  the  air  cham- 
ber of  an  ordinary  force  pnmp,  the 
whole  mass  of  air  becoming  some- 
what compressed  when  air  is  blown 
in,  and  the  expansion  during  the 
momentary  cessation  of  the  supply 
keeping  up  a  sufficiently  equable 
stream  of  air  issuing  from  the 
neervoir  until  the  ne^t  cylinder- 
fnl  of  air  ia  blown  in.  To  econo- 
mize space,  a  piston  box  with  a 
piston  loaded  with  weights,  or  a 
loaded  gasometer  in  a  water  tank, 
may  be  snbstitnted  for  the  leaervoir; 
tiie  ktter  expedient  ia  objectionable, 
canaing  the  air  to  be  saturated  with 
moisture.  If  the  furnace  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  blowing  engine, 
tile  large  maaa  of  air  in  the  blaat 
saain  and  superheaters  serves  to 
render  nniform  the  current  supplied 
to  the  furnace  without  any  other 
regulator  being  requisite. 

16.  Sotblcut  SloMi.  —  The 
oldest  form  of  blast  heating 
apparatos,  applied  by  Neilson, 
consisted  of  a  tabular  rivetted 
boiler  plate  beating  vessel  {h,  K, 
fig.  IB),  mounted  iA  a  brick, 
chamber  0000,  and  heated  by 
a  fire  underneath  fed  tbrongh 
tbe  door  D,  the  waste  gases  from 
the  fire  passing  out  at  the  far 
end  to  the  chimney.  Crescent- 
shaped  partitions  p,  p,  p  inside 
the  heater  caused  the  current 
of  ur  from  the  blowing  engine 

which  entered  at  B  to  take  a  ^„  It^jW.  F«™«e  Hoist    I.  Section.    11.  BevatioD. 

serpentine  oonrse  as  indicated 

by  the  arrows,  finally  passing  off  at  S  to  the  fomaceL     This  I  one  with  the  other  by  a  series  of  inverted  U  or  hone-shoe 

was  speedily  superseded  by  the  "  CUder  pipe  stove "  (fig.  ]  shaped  tubes ;  the  blast  being  introduced  into  the  coH 
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mlun  Bi,  the  air  pMsea  over  into  the  hot  main  S  through 
the  curred  tabes  A,  h,  becoming  heate4  in  ao  doing,  the 
flamei  from  the  fire  T?d  enreloping  the  horse-ihoe  tabea 
inj  then  passing  by  the  flue  /  to  the  chimney  C.  Many 
modifications  of  this  stove  have  been  introdaced,  several  of 
which  are  still  in  use :  thus  in  some  the  air  is  compelled  to 
pass  alternately  from  a  portion  of  the  one  main  to  dw  other 


Fl(.  IS. 

and  nee  vena  several  times  so  as  to  be  more  completely 
heated,  passing  throngh  several  horse-shoes  before  emerg- 
ing; the  horse-shoes  are  sometimes  altered  into  inverted  V's, 
and  made  rectang^ar  or  flatly  elliptical  in  section  instead  of 
circular  so  as  to  expose  greater  heating  aurfacei  To  avoid 
the  liability  to  fracture  through  unequal  expansion,  the  U'a 
ate  aometimea  made  of  two  parallel  vertical  tubes  united  by 


TIa-K.— Oald<r  Pipe  Stove.     I.  Tttul  HAnMo^.  IL  Elavstion. 
IIL  PUn. 

a  horizontal  connecting  tube  socketed  into  each,  jnst  as 
each  vertical  tube  is  socketed  into  the  main  (fig.  17).  The 
"  pistol  pipe  "  stove,  still  largely  used  (flg.  1 8),  chiefly  differs 
from  this  in  having  the  limbs  of  the  U  tube  closely  adjacent, 
•0  as  to  consist  in  fact  of  a  single  tube  with  a  partition  D  in 
tlie  ceutre,  the  cold  air  passing  np  one  side  of  the  partition 
and  down  the  other  so  as  to  become  heated  in  passing ;  to 
accnmmodate  the  pipe  to  an  arched  roof,  the  npper  end  is 
heat  inwards,  thus  giving  the  form  of  a  pistol  stock  and 
hand  to  the  double  pipe,  two  ranks  of  pipes  facing  one 
another  being  built  in  the  same  stove.  Another  modifica- 
nan  of  the  older  tubular  superheater  consisted  of  a  eerpen- 
tine  or  coil  of  piping  made  of  east  iron  pipes  bent  into  half 
circlet  and  socketed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  continnons 


worm  tune  which  was  mounted  inside  a  brickwork  stove 
and  heated  by  a  fire  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Calder 
pipe  stove.  The  "  Wasseralfingen  superheater"  consists  of 
a  kind  of  serpentine  of  which  the  curved  parts  lie  outside 


Fig.  17.  Fio.  18.     PUtol  Pip*  Stora. 

the  stove,  only  straight  tabes  being  exposed  to  heat.  The 
"&laina  oven"  differs  from  this  cliiefly  in  the  serpentine 
being  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
serpentine  (the  carved  ends  inclasive)  being  exposed  to  the 
heating  flame. 

The  tabstitntion  of  the  wuta  nses  from  the  blut  fnmices  as 
ftael  for  tlie  coal  or  colie-find  firepUces  ori^nally  nsed  for  these  and 
Tsrioos  other  forma  of  superheater  not  only  works  adTantageonaly 
in  saving  the  fuel  that  would  otherwise  be  rsqniiits,  but  also  keeps 
np  a  more  regalar  heating  affect,  and  diniiniahes  the  liability  to 
breakage  throngh  nnequal  expansion,  ke.  All  these  forms  of  super- 
heater, however,  si«  open  to  the  same  objection,  viz. ,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  heat  the  blast  continuously  by  means  of  them  to 
a  higher  temperature  than  about  450*  C,  otherwiae  the  iron  pipes 
get  specJilr  burnt  away.  In  order  to  obtain  a  higher  temperature, 
the  principle  of  the  Siemens  regenerative  furnace  u  employed  in  the 
Siemens-Cowper  stove,  the  flame  f^m  the  combustion  of  the  waste 
gases  from  the  blast  furnaces  being  rasde  to  traverse  piles  or  stacks 
of  brickwork  loosely  heaped  together  or  regularly  laid  so  as  to  heat 
up  the  brickwork,  the  products  of  combustion  finslly  passing  off  to 
the  chimney  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  time  the  name  is  shut  off,  and  the  cold  air  blast  made 
to  traverae  the  heated  brickwork  in  the  reverse  direction,  entering 
at  the  cooler  chimney  end,  and  Irsving  at  the  hottest  point  near 
where  the  furnace  gases  and  the  air  to  bum  them  originally  entered; 
two  such  regenerators  are  need  together  alternately,  the  flame  heat- 
ing up  one  whilst  the  blast  is  being  heated  in  the  other,  and  net 
vtria,  the  ahif  ting  of  the  blest  sod  lumsce  gases  from  the  one  to  the 
other  being  scoomplished  by  opening  and  shutting  suitable  valees. 
Owing  to  the  presanoe  of  dust  in  the  blast  furnace  gases,  the 
cavities  between  the  piled  bricks*  are  apt  to  become  filled  np  with 
deposit ;  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  in  the  *'  Whitwell  stove  " 
the  piles  of  brickwork  are  reiilaced  by  a  aeries  of  parallel  firebrick 
walls  about  9  inches  apart,  each  wall  being  perforated  by  arched 
openings  st  the  top  snd  bottom  respectively  in  each  alternate  wall, 
so  that  the  flame  passes  alternately  up  and  down  between  each  wall 
and  the  adjacent  one,  thus  heating  up  the  surf  sees  of  the  walls  (figs. 
1>,  20).  By  means  of  msnholcs  at  the  top  snd  sid<s  scrapers  can 
be  introdaced  from  time  to  time,  and  the  deposit  of  fine  dust  scraped 
off  the  walls  and  removed  from  the  stove  without  rendering  it 
necessary  to  take  down  the  internal  brickvsrk  at  all.  with 
ragenerative  stoves  of  this  description  worked  in  pairs  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  a  continuous  blast  at  a  temperature  of  760  to  800*  C. 

Delermination  of  Ttmperalun  of  Blad. — A  rough  and  ready 
method  often  employed  is  to  taks  out  a  plug  from  the  blast  msin, 
or  "gooseneck,"  supplying  the  tuyere,  sud  to  hold  in  the  issuing 
stream  of  hot  air  a  rod  of  rinc  or  other  test  mMsl  for  a  determinate 
time,  noting  how  long  it  takes  to  melt  its  end.  More  accnrate 
methods  consist  in  the  use  of  specially  constructed  pyrometers. 
Certain  forms  contsining  a  compoui^d  silver  snd  platinum  spiral, 
working  on  much  the  same  principle  as  thst  of  Bregnet'e  thermo- 
meter, and  others  in  which  the  ezpsnsion  of  a  bar  of  metal  moree 
an  index  by  means  of  multiplying  wheels  or  levers,  slthough  nseftal 
for  comparatively  low  temp«ratnres  (below  SOO*  C),  are  out  of  the 
qneatian  for  intensely  heated  blasts ;  in  such  coses  two  forms  of 
pyrometer  invented  by  Siemens  sre  spplicable.  One  of  these  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  method  employed  aj  FooiUst  for  datermininc 
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high  tanpKntnrM,  ooiuuting  of  t  oalorimetar  Into  which  t  haitad 
baU  of  plitinnm  is  dropped  ;  the  riia  in  tampermture  of  tha  Tatar 
baing  noted,  tha  eniouut  of  beat  loat  by  tha  platinum,  and  oonae- 
foentlj  its  initial   tempentoia,  ii  known.     The  oalorimetar  in 


Fro.  ID.— Wbitwell  Utora— Vertical  SacUon. 
Siemana'i  initniment  (flg.  ^1)  is  a  copper  cylinder  jaokatad  ontsida 
with  a  doable  jacket,  the  l  ner  portion  of  which  ii  an  air  apace  and 
the  outer  a  ooncontrio  layer  of  hair  so  as  to  diminiah  anon  due 
(o  radiation  and  atmo- 
■pheris  action  ;  this  is 
prorided  with  a  thermo- 
meter, the  bulb  of  which 
is  protected  by  a  copper 
game  oorering,  fixed  in 
a  groors  in  the  wall  of 
tha  innermost  vessel ;  a 
sliding  scale  is  attached, 
so  conatraoted  as  to  indi- 
cate at  sight  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ball  dropped 
in  when  the  zero  ot  the 
scale  is  adjusted  to  tha 
temperature  of  the  calori- 
meter before  starting  as 
indicated  by  the  height 
of  the  thermometric  mer- 
curial column,  and  the 
lerel  of  the  mercury  sub- 
saqnentlyTead  off  on  tha 
acua  in  that  position 
after  the  ball  baa  been 
dropped  in, — the  sisa  of 
tha  nail  and  tha  quantity 
of  water  in  the  instrument  being  duly  proportioned  to  one  another. 
The  "  ball "  is  a  cylinder  of  copper  with  a  perforation  in  the  azia,  so 
that  it  can  be  lifted  up  on  a  pointed  rod  and  introduced  throngh  a 
small  opening  into  the  blast  main,  &c.,  to  be  examined  ;  after  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  ball  has  attained  to  the  temperature  ot 
the  blast,  it  is  i^nickly  withdrawn  and  dropped  into  the  copper 
calorimeter  prenonsly  filled  op  to  a  mark  with  water,  which  is 
well  stirred  up  before  setting  the  morable  scale  and  subsequently 
after  the  ball  is  dropped  in,  so  as  to  equalise  the  tampenitntr. 
Usually  the  calorimeter  holds  a  pint  of  water,  tha  copper  being  of 
euch  a  weight  that  its  thermal  capacity  is  equal  td  Vr  of  a  pint  of 
water.  With  an  instrument  that  has  been  "calibrated"  (tLe.,  the 
error  of  each  scale  indication  determined  by  prvrious  experiments 
at  accurately  measured  temparaturesX  tiia  writer's  experience  is 
that  very  concordant  and  accurate  resulte  may  be  obtained  iy  an 
«^p*H  optrator  working  in  prteittly  tht  mima  vjay  tu  that  tmployed 
in  tlu  ealibration  <if  (k»  imirvmtnt,  but  that  rary  considerable 
errors  an  apt  to  be  introdnoed  if  the  instruments  as  aold  are 
employed  without  auah  correctiona  being  made,  and  if  the  times 
which  elspae  during  tha  withdrawal  of  the  heated  ball  from  the 
blast  main  and  its  dropping  into  the  water  are  at  all  unequal,  so 
that  different  amounts  of  heat  are  loat  by  atmospheric  cooling 
bafors  tha  ball  reaches  the  water.  Horeorer,  with  nse  the  balls 
become  lighter,  and  the  temperature  indicated  is  then  too  low. 

The  other  Siemens  pyrometer  depends  on  the  alteration  of  the 
electrical  resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  when  heated.  The  current 
fron  •  loitabla  battery  is  ditided  into  two  braaches,  one  vf  which 


Tia.  20.— Whitwell  Bton— Horiiontal 
Section. 


passes  through  tha  acparimsntal  wire  and  the  other  thnngfa  a 
counterbalancing  raaistanoe  consisting  of  another  wire  which  is  not 
heated,  the  two  branehea  aipun  meeting  in  one  condncting  wire 
which  completes  the  oirasit  If  the  two  oonnterfaalancing  wire* 
are  at  tha  aama  temperatura,  equal  amounts 
of  onrrent  will  flow  throngh  each  branch, 
the  resistance  of  the  conductors,  Ac. ,  in  each 
branch  other  than  the  two  wires  bring  equal; 
bat  if  one  wire  be  hotter,  less  current  will 
flow  through  that  branch  aa  compered  with 
the  other  u  proportion  as  the  temperature 
is  more  derated.  By  determining  electrio- 
ally  the  difference  between  the  amounts  of 
current  in  the  two  branches,  a  means  is 
afforded  of  calculating  the  temperature  to 
which  the  hotter  wire  has  been  raised.  In 
the  newest  form  of  instrument  (Hg.  22)  a 
pair  of  ingeniously  constructed  Toltameton 
IS  employed  as  the  current-difference  mea- 
surer, one  being  in  each  branch  of  the  com- 
pound circuit,  so  that  by  reading  off  tha 
volumes  of  gas  evolved  in  the  two,  and 
referring  to  specisUy  constructed  tables, 
the  temprrature  of  the  heated  wire  is  at  once 
known.  In  order  to  apply  this  to  the  mea- 
snrement  of  the  temperature  of  blast  mains, 
fnmacea,  kc,  the  wire  to  be  heated  is  wound 
spirally  upon  a  porcelain  cylinder,  which  is 
then  enclosed  m  a  protecting  Iran  tube: 
the  ends  of  the  platinum  wire  are  connected 
with  thick  copper  leading  wires  insulated  by 
kaolin,  Ac ,  at  the  hot  part  of  the  tuba,  and 
by  ordinary  gntta  parcna,  Ac. ,  at  the  other  _.     ,- 

end.     An  equal  amount  of  the  same  copper  ^^ 

wire  is  included  in  the  second  branch,  uiually  by  carrying  thre« 
wiree  through  the  hollow  iron  tube,— one  to  convey  tne  current 
before  branching  (the  division  taking  place  near  the  heated  end), 
the  other  to  convey  tha  current  through  the  branch  containing  tha 
heated  wire,  and  tha  third  for  the  current  in  the  other  branch  to 
pass  through  ;  in  this  way  errors  throngh  the  unequal  length  and 
heating  of  the  copper  conducton  in  the  two  branches  are  avoided. 
Very  accurate  measurements  are  obtainable  with  initmments  of 
this  class  when  newly  arranged;  but  it  is  not  always  certain  that 
the  reaistance  of  a  given  platinum  wire  will  remain  constant  after 
long-continued  heating  or  interrupted  exposure  to  high  tempera- 
tures, ftc.;  in  conseqnenca  it  is  requisite  that  the  actual  resistanc'a 
after  cooling  of  the  heated  win  should  be  verified  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  numerical  values  in  the  instrumental  tables  euitably 
a4justed  when  any  alteration  has  taken  place,  otherwise  serioni 
errors  may  be  intxwiuced. 

For  temperatures  above  800*  or  tOO*  C.  a  peculiar  pyrometer  haa 
been  proposed  by  Luny  {Cmnplt$  Jindui,  Ixix.  S47),  based  upon  tha 
connexion  between  the  amount  of  dissociation  of  oilcium  carbonate 
and  the  preasure  and  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected;  a  glazed 
poreelain  tube  cloeed  at  one  end  with  aome  fragments  of  marbla  and 
calcspar  is  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  gaa  and  connected  with  > 
mercurial  manodieter  %  on  placing  the  end  of  the  tube  containing 
the  oalcspor  on  the  furnace  to  be  examined,  tha  extra  preesure  due 
to  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide  is  read  off  on  the  manometer,  and  tha 
temperature  thence  deduced  by  s  table  ;  on  coolinft  the  evolved  gaa 
is  reabsorbed  by  the  partially  cansticiied  lime. 

Tuytrei. — The  heated  blast  passes  into  the  famaco 
through  nozzles  or  tuytret  supplied  from  an  annular  or  horso- 
shoe  shaped  tube  carried  round  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace 
at  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet  above  them  by  means  of  slant- 
ing tubes  at  right  angles  to  the  ring  known  as  "swan 
necks"  or  "goosenecks."  Usually  the  annular  tnbe  ia 
carried  bj  the  columns  supporting  the  superstructure  bjr 
means  of  suitable  braces  or  gibbets,  and  communicates  with 
the  blast  main  at  a  point  as  near  to  the  superheater  aa 
possible,  slide  valves  being  provided  for  each  gooea  neck  so 
that  any  one  of  the  tuyeres  can,  when  necessary,  be  shot 
off  without  stopping  the  supply  of  blast  to  the  otheis ; 
when  more  than  one  furnace  is  supplied  from  the  same 
hot  main,  a  similar  valve  is  provided  in  the  branch  from 
the  main  leading  to  each  furnace.  In  order  to  ac^nst  the 
nozzle  of  the  tuyere  accurately  to  the  tuyere  hole  in  the 
hearth  wall,  a  sliding  telescope  joint  ia  often  inserted 
between  the  nozzle  and  the  end  of  the  goose  neck,  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  nearly  vertical  part  of  which  is  provided 
with  a  tubulns  closed  with  a  hoUow  stopper,  the  hollow  ot 
which  is  coverad  with  a  platQ  of  mica;  by  looking  through 
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tlM  mle*  (long  the  tzii  of  the  Boctle  a  Tiew  of  the  fnratoe 
nterior  if  obtaiued,  whilst  by  nmonng  the  stopper  a  jet  of 
hit  blut  nishe*  ont,  by  means  of  which  the  temperatnre 
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fornaee,  this  effects  an  eqnal  distribntioa  of  blast,  and 
fsciliutes  regular  working.  With  "  small-sized  furnaces 
snch  as  are  nsed  in  rariooa  parts  of  the  Continent  (with 
charcoal  as  fuel),  two  tuyeres  only  are  fre- 
quently used ;  with  larger  ones  three,  four, 
or  five  are  usually  employed,  the  diameter 
of  the  orifice  of  the  nozzle  being  greater  the 
greater  the  fnmace ;  thus  whilst  some  2 
inches  diameter  suffices  with  the  smaller 
furnaces,  4,  6,  6,  and  even  8  inch  nozzles  are 
nsed  with  the  larger  furnaces,  especially  in 
America  (e.g.,  at  Pittsburg),  and  when  the 
number  of  tuyeres  is  smaU.  In  other  cases 
a  larger  number  of  tuyeres,  sometimes  as 
many  as  eight,  are  substituted  for  increased 
dimensions,  so  as  to  enable  the  requisite 
•mount  of  air  to  pass  into  the  furnace  with- 
ont  unduly  increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
blsat,  i^ich  varies  from  2  to  60  per  cent 
of  an  atmosphere  (».«.,  from  abont  half  an 
inch  to  lis  inches  of  mercury,  representing 
from  4  oz,  to  7(  lb  per  square  inch),  the 
lightest  pressure  being  employed  in  small 
charcoal  furnaces,  and  the  heariest  in  the 
English  hard  coke  large  furnaces  and  the 
American  anthracite  fnmaces,  especially  the 
latter,  on  aoconnt  of  the  tendency  of  the 
anthracite  to  disintegrate  and  so  plug  up  the 
passages  between  the  lumps  of  ore,  &&  The 
pressure  of  the  blast  in  ordinary  large 
English  furnaces,  such  as  those  of  the  CleTe- 
land  district,  usually  STorages  abont  4  to 
4^0  lb  per  squafe  ineb,  equivalent  to  abont 
one-third  of  an  atmosphere,  or  some  10  inehea 
of  mercury. 

Vlwn  the  noisle  of  a  tnyare  gets  bunted  or 
Imrat  thnagb,  the  wmtar  intmdad  to  knp  it  cool 
IS  apt  to  tnd  its  way  into  ths  ftuvice.  Am  long  as 
tha  qnaotity  of  water  thns  introdaced  li  amall,  th* 
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)et;  or  the  ball  of  a  Siemens  pyrometer  can  be  introduced 
bto  the  tnyere  through  the  onfiee. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  the  hot  blast  it  speedily  became 
Buifest  that  nnless  the  tuyere  nozzles  were  artificially 
cooled  they  became  so  rapidly  eat«n  away  that  practically 
the  hot  blasrwas  inapplio- 
able;  to  remedy  this  the 
"water  tuyere"'  was  in- 
iwted  by  Oondie.  This 
simply  consists  of  a  nozzle 
vith  doable  walls,  the  outer 
one  forming  a  "jacket" 
leond  the  inner  one  or 
Dozile  proper,  water  being 
sUoved  to  circulate  through 
the  ipace  between  the  walla. 
AnoUier  way  of  effecting 
the  cooling  is  by  bending 


Fig.  2$. 


s  coQ  of  wrought  iron  piping  into  a  conical  spiral  (fig.  iS), 
pladng  this  in  the  cavity  of  a  mould  furnished  wiu  a  core, 
sod  casting  round  it  a  hollow  cone  of  cast  iron,  so  that  by 
coaaectiog  the  projecting  ends  of  the  coil  with  a  water 
Uttin  and  escape  pipe  respectively  a  continual  cireulation 
of  water  is  kept  up  through  the  coil,  whilst  the  blast  passes 
thnfngh  the  central  cavity.  Sometimes  bronze  and  especially 
"phosphor-bronze"  nozzles  are  employed ;  these  have  the 
•dvtotsge  that  the  molten  pig  iron  as  it  mns  down  inside 
the  fnnitca  doea  not  adhere  to  them  so  readily  as  it  does 
to  inn  tayeresL  The  tuyeres  are*  generally  arranged  sym- 
MtdctU^  in  »  horixontal  plane  ronnd  vm  bM«  <l  the 


water  into  steam  sad  the  reaction  of  t£e  water  rapoor  on  the  red  hot 
eoke,  fonning  carbon  oxide  and  hydrogen  (the-  presence  of  extra 
hydrogen  thna  formed  also  modifiee  to  eome  extent  the  chemical 
actions  taking  place  in  the  opper  part  of  the  fomsce  in  a  direction 
nther  the  rerena  of  eoonomical  as  legarda  consumption  of  ftael);  if, 
on  the  other  head,  a  large  volnme  of  water  is  suddenly  introdnoed, 
and  especially  if  by  a  "  alip  "  (or  sudden  jerky  motion  downwards 
of  a  saasa  of  materijil  that  had  previously  more  or  lees  ' '  aeaffoldad  ") 
it  is  forced  into  the  maae  of  molten  cinder  and  pig  in  the  hearth,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  aame  thing,  it  the  dnder  and  molten  pig  are 
suddenly,  forced  or  splashed  up  by  the  alin,  a  anddea  exploaiTe 
generation  of  steam  (and  probably  aeoomposition  into  oxygen  and 
Eydrogen,  or  formation  of  iron  oxide  and  free  hydrogen )  takes  places 
aomstunes  giving  riae  to  aerious  sccidenta.    Why  contact  with 
vjtraoos  matter  (such  as  cinder,  he.)  ahonld  cause  a  more  exploeire 
forination  of  water  vapour  or  gaaee  thsn  contact  with  metal  is 
unknown,  but  probably  the.  cauae  ia  the  aame  as  that  in  virtue  of 
which  a  piece  of  eodium  in  contact  with  water  only  will  evolve 
hydrogen  quickly  but  not  explosively,  whereaa  if  the  eodiom  touch 
guae,  glased  crockery,  Jec.,  and  water  simultaneoualy,  a  violent 
ezplodon  often  oecun.     In  foondriea  and  during  the  reAning  of 
iron  (S  SS),  if  water  be  thrown  on  the  snrboe  of  the  molten  or 
semi-foeed  metal,  and  a  pieoe  of  eolid  cinder  or  slag  be  mechani- 
cally Carried  unaer  the  surface  of  the  hot  metal,  a  more  or  less 
loud  exploeiou  often' occurs,  eometimee  sntSclently  violent  ft)  pro- 
duce fatal  consequences  and  do  much  damage  (Henelaua);  on  the 
other  hand,  in  coldblaat  furnaces  where  water  tuyeres  an  not  used, 
explosions  of  this  claaa  never  happen,  although  m  all  kinds  o{  fur- 
naces exploaione  may  occur  due  to  admiztaies  of  air  and  blast 
fnmace  gaaea  being  formed  whan  the  blast  is  cut  off  for  tapping 
ftc. ,  and  then  being  fired  on  putting  on  the  blast  sgain.     This  dsas 
cl  accident  Is  nsnuly  guarded  agamat  as  far  as  poaaible  by  means 
of  appropriately  conatrocted  valvae  in  the  gaa  main,  ko.     Sudden 
violent  meehaueal  aqnirting  ont  of  molten  pig  or  cinder  by  a  alip 
inaide  the  ftaraaoe  aometimes  occurs  with  aenoaaoonaeqoenoee;  but 
thia  la  a  difTarent  thing  ftom  (though  often  oombioed  with)  the 
effect  of  wstsr  being  carried  suddenly  into  contact  with  the  cinder^ 
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fc&  In  Older  to  diminialt  the  IU1>iIitjFia  explodoni  flram  tUi  effect 
of  water,  Lloyd  has  patented  a  peenlier  t«yere  into  which  the  oool- 
iog  water  is  injected  in  the  form  of  spray  or  fine  jete  all  over  the 


paeaee,  aa  well  as  orer  the  inner  eurface  of  an  outer  covering  oonc, 
•0  that  in  case  of  the  end  of  the  tnjero  heins  hnmt  away  the 
Tolume  of  water  injected  into  the  furnace  is  much  lessened,  aa  owing 
to  the  incline  baokwarda  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  cone  (the  axis 
being  horiiontal)  most  of  the  water  runa  out  avmyfrom  the  furnace 
instead  of  being  forced  into  it ' 
a*  in  the  ordinary  coil  tnyera. 


instead  of  being  forced  into  it  by  the  jireseure  of  the  head  of  water 
aa  in  the  ordinary  coil  tuyere.    When  the  water  au 
or  ia  apt  to  depodt  matter  on  warming  or  etajK 


there 


hen  the  water  aupplied  ia  muddy, 
r  etana 
h  which 
le  arranj 
againsi 
to~apTead  it  ont  into  fan-shaped  jets  iklirered  againit  the  noee  of 


liability  to  atopping  np  of  the  holes  through  which  the  fine  jets  of 
water  paaa;  to  remedy  thia  nnm  modifies  the  arrangement  bv  mak- 
ing the  water  pass  through  a  slit  or  against  a  sheet  of  metal  so  aa 


the  tuyere  and  the  upper  half  of  the  outer  shell,    for  drawingi 
of  this  "  spreader  tnyere,"  gee  Journal  I.  and  S.  Inat.,  1878,  28t.> 

16.  CMeetionof  Cinder  and  Ptff  Iron. — Aa  the  cinder  flows 
off  from  the  furnace  it  is  nsoally  received  in  rectangular 
or  cylindrical  iron  tanks  mounted  on  wheek  and  running 
on  a  railway  at  a  few  feet  lower  level  than  the  base  of  the 
furnace ;  the  cinder  halli  thus  formed  are  nsually  dis- 
charged on  to  some  vacant  piece  of  grqand  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  furnace,  thns  entailing  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the 
ground.'  The  Kloman  machine  used  in  America  for  the 
reception  of  the  cinder  consists  of  a  series  of  iron  boxes 
placed  in  a  water  tank  on  a  turn-table,  the  object  being  to 
quicken  the  solidification  of  the  cinder  and  get  it  ont  of 
the  way  more  rapidly.  In  order  to  cast  the  pig  iron  into 
convenient  marketable  forms,  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
tapping  hole  is  made  into  a  pigbed,  by  arranging  it  at  a 
gentle  slope  from  the  tapping  hole  and  covering  it  with 
loam  or  sand.  A  channel  is  dug  in  this  with  a  spade, 
dec.,  leading  down  the  slope  in  a  right  line  from  the 
tapping  hole ;  and  at  right  angles  to  thu  side  channels  are 
dug,  de  ground  sloping  laterally  away  from  the  main 
channel;  from  each  side  channel  moulds  are  made  to 
spring,  prepared  by  pressing  into  the  yielding  sand 
wooden  blocks  some  2  or  3  feet  in  length,  and  in  section 
like  a  capital  D,  the  convex  side  (on  which  is  embossed  or 
engraved  the  particular  mark  or 
brand  of  the  iron-works)  being 
downwards.  When  the  furnace  is 
tapped  the  rivulet  of  molten  metal 
running  down  the  main  channel  is 
first  directed  into  the  lowest  row  of 
moulds,  and  when  these  are  full  the 
supply  is  shut  off  by  plunging  a  spade 
coated  with  fireclay  into  the  channel 
at  a  (fig.  24),  so  as  to  fill  np  the 
second  row  of  moulds,  and  so  on 
successively  until  only  cinder  Sows  a- 
ont  at  the  tapping  hole.  Whilst 
the  castings  are  stUl  at  a  dnll  red 
heat  and  the  metal  is  eonseqnently 
brittle,  the  pigi  or  masses  of  metal  filling  the  moulds  are 
detached  from  the  loat,  or  irregular  larger  pigs  from  the 
channels,  by  means  of  a  crowbar.  In  some  works  the  tap- 
ping is  performed  only  once  in  twelve  hours ;  in  others  a 
east  is  made  every  eight  hours  or  even  more  frequently ; 
of  course  the  oftener  the  furnace  is  tapped  the  less  the  sixe 
of  the  pigbed  required.     Occasionally  the  molten  metal  is 

'  A  large  amount  of  detailed  information  aa  to  the  dimensions  and 
eousinictloa  and  general  working  of  the  blast  ftmacea  and  subsidiary 
plant  of  a  number  of  the  mon  important  American  Iron-works  ia  to  be 
fonnd  in  a  eerie*  of  peters  on  "American  Iron  and  Steel  yioAt,"  by 
A.  L.  Honey  and  Lenox  Smith,  Xnginmiitff,  1877,  Ac 

'  In  the  vicinity  of  Hlddleeborough  they  have  for  some  time  been 
laigely  dtapoeed  of  by  niing  them  to  build  a  retaining  wall  to  keep 
the  sea  baek  fh>m  low-lying  ground  and  mud  banks  corered  at  high 
water  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  whereby  not  only  is  a  Taluelew 
waste  product  got  rid  off,  but  a  recovery  of  what  may  hereafter  prove 
Vt  be  vslosUe  land  fhmi  the  sea  is  effected. 
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Fig.  24. 


run  Into  waggons  lined  with  firebrick  Mrring  •■  naem^ 
supplying  with  fused  pig  Bessemer  converters  conjoined 
with  the  smelting  furnaces ;  so  that  the  molten  cast  iron  ia 
run  directly  into  the  converters  and  finished  off  without 
ever  solidifying  before  the  completion  of  the  steel-making 
process.  Sometimes  the  metal  is  cast  into  pigs  in  iron 
moulds  instead  of  a  sand  bed. 

Composition  tf  Pig  Trm.— The  following  analyaea  illtutrata  th« 
difference  in  oompoaitioii  of  variooa  kinda  of  pig  iron  aa  met  whli 
in  the  market . — 

Pig  Irons  eomparatitayfrufnm  Sulphur  and  Ptuaphonu. 
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Conm*iUo»  ^Oindsr. — Sometimea  cinder  ia  highly  crystalline ; 
that  from  day  ironstone,  especially  of  the  CleveUnd  district, 
however,  fa  osnally  smorphona ;  the  stmetore  in  all  c**ee  depends 
much  upon  th«  rate  of  eopling,  a  cinder  whieh  is  distinctly 
crystalline  when  a  huge  maea  ia  cooled  alowly  being  often  vitreous 
and  whoQy  devoid  of  cryitoUine  texture  when  oooled  onickly  is 

Analysts  Ambtg  Cowfotitim  ef  CHndtr. 
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small  qoaatitie*  at  a  time.  Preeence  of  mnoh  lime  make*  the 
cinder  chalky  or  stony  in  appearance ;  fenona  oxide  oommunicslas 
a  dark  noen  or  black  tint  and  a  ready  fUbility  to  it ;  raangaoe** 
oxid*  often  give*  an  amethyetine  ahade.  Ultramarine  appears  to  be 
sometimee  formed,  eome  uage  poaeeeaing  a  bine  oolou  eoaily  di»> 
chsixed  bymiaetal  »«id* ;  w  bias  tint  u,  however,  attrtbatad  hf 
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BOH  to  diflkrait  eiawf,  itwh  it  eomponnds  of  Ttnadiam  Rnd 
titaninm.  Wban,  in  tddition  to  til*  "  tuna  "  or  oidinuy  on*,  tlie 
tatataaeM  itntltad  oontun  an  idmizton  of  th*  lUg*  from  paddling 
•nd  nhMtisg fornteu,  or  of  "mill  cinder "  (m«1m from  th*  rolling 
mills  oaed  in  tha  prodootion  of  nulletbls  iron),  the  blut  flinueo 
dndar  is  apt  to  contain  an  nndus  proportion  of  iron,  tiieae  additional 
mbatanoBs  being  uoally.  mnch  more  compact  in  their  taztnre  than 
orea,  and  at  the  aame  time  more  fusible,  so  that  their  complete 
redootioa  is  often  not  affected  in  the  time  daring  which  thej  are 
trarenintr  the  fanuo&  Since  these  slags  are  osaalljr  highl;  oon- 
taminatau  with  phosphoros  and  salphar,  the;  ai«  only  employed  es 
a  ml*  in  eoiyonction  with  orea  Tielding  the  conmoner  qaalities  of 
iron,  ftenishug  "  cinder  pig,"  which  ii  often  wholly  white,  and  less 
carboniaed  ana  more  impare  than  other  kinds  ot  white  iron.  The 
accompuiyina  analyaea  illastrate  the  compoeition  of  th*  dnder 
prodoead  in  tomacas  smelting  rariona  kinds  of  ore, 

17.  Dtilitatiim  <f  Cinder. — Whan  the  cinder  does  not  contain  too 
moeh  lima  orealciam  salphids,  it  often  forms  a  material  of  moderate 
haidBaas  and  dnrability  saitable  for  road  metal ;  bat  freqaently  it 
ia  of  bat  little  ralae  for  this  parpoae,  owing  to  its  friability  and  ten- 
dency to  fall  to  piecea  on  axposure  to  air  and  moistnre.  By  casting 
the  molten  cinder  (when  of  the  requisite  amonnt  of  darabilitr)  into 
rectanf^r  blocks,  a  good  subttitnte  for  building  stone  is  ptodnccd ; 
in  other  cases,  by  the  addition  of  alkaline  eilicatea,  a  serrieeabl* 
coars*  bottl*  glass  can  be  obtained.  Vitreoo*  cinders  also  serre  for 
th*  preparation  of  a  rariety  of  "  mineral  wool,"  a  filamentons  sab- 
•tance  tomethine  like  span  glass  producible  by  blowing  air  orateam 
through  the  molten  cinder,  and  aseful  for  packing  the  jackets  of 
■t(am  pipes,  boilers,  kc.,  to  aroid  loss  of  heat,  and  superior  for  this 
ntrpoa*  to  organic  substances  in  bein^  not  liable  to  char  or  bam. 
Certain  kinds  of  cinder  which  approxunate  to  oementa  in  compcai" 


tion  may  be  ntilixed  in  the  mnnurnctiirF  of  hydraalict  mortan,  Porto 
land  cement,  &c. ,  by  heating  together  with  lime  or  hydraulic  lime- 
stone ;  acconling  to  J.  Hack,  if  the  jiowdered  slag  be  stirrnl  np  iu 
a  tank  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (coutaining  some  17  per  cent. 
of  actual  acU,  HCl),  anlpharatted  hydrogen  ii  erolred,  and  a  partly 
gelatinized  mass  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  liUcatea ; 
thia  when  washed,  drained,  dned,  and  ground  to  fine  lawdrr,  ami 
mixed  with  finely  powdered  ordinary  slag  so  as  to  copstitnte  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  mixture,  affords  a  cement  capable  of  use  for 
all  sorts  of  work  aa  well  tuidor  water  as  above  it,  and  e<inal  in 
quality  to  the  beat  cements  in  ordinary  use,  Bricke  for  building 
purposes  may  be  made  fh>m  anitable  kinds  of  cinder  by  grinding  it 
to  a  coarse  powder,  moistening  and  mixing  with  a  little  lime,  and 
strongly  compressing  in  moulds  by  machinery ;  the  brick  sets  ia 
a  few  daye  to  a  hard  stone-like  mass ;  some  cinders  will  thus  act 
without  addition  of  lime  by  merely  grinding  up  fine,  moistening, 
and  compreasing.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  grinding,  C.  Wood 
has  patented  the  following  proceaa :  the  molten  slag  as  it  runs' 
fram  the  fiimace  is  receired  on  a  slowly  nTolring  horizontal  table 
and  cooled  by  a  jet  of  water  (tig.  25),  which  causes  it  to  disin- 
tegrate ioto  comparatiTely  small  iragments  which  are  much  mora 
readily  pulverized  than  the  compact  blocks  formed  when  the  molten 
slag  runs  into  a  receptacle  and  there  aolidifies ;  or  it  ia  reduced  to 
a  kind  of  Bind  by  ranning  it  into  water  kept  in  agitation  by  a  pecu- 
liar machine,  the  sand  bemg  a  modentely  useful  manure  for  certain 
soils.  See  jMrnal  I.  aiuf  S.  Inat.,  1873,  18«,  and  1877,  44S ;  and 
Journal  Soe.'  Art;  Uar  14,  18S0  (toL  xxriii.  p.  S76).  At  th* 
Scleasin  Works,  liige,  slsg  sand  ia  made  without  any  machinery  at 
all  by  simply  making  the  stream  of  molten  slag  run  into  a  con- 
•tant-rnnning  jet  of  water  issuing  obliquely  from  behind  ;  the  slaf; 
thu  diiintegratai  apontanaoualj  inta  small  ftagmenta.     Uanjr 


Fia.  25.— Wood' 


Idndiof  dndar,  lunrarar,  ar*  o(  «o  uttl*  Tiln*  fin  iny  of  the**  pai^ 
po**a  that  they  oonatitate  a  wholly  waste  prodnet,  the  getting  rid 
of  vhich  in  the  ohaapaat  way  pooaibl*  i*  a  deaidantam. 

la.  CoUtetioH  of,  WatU  Ocut$.—1o  M.  AiilMTtot  of  the 
deportmant  of  Cher.belongi  the  credit  of  haring  first 
attempte4  to  ntiliza  the  gaaes  escaping  from  blast  fanacei, 
in  1811;  a  brick  kiln  being  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
farnaoe,  the  flame  was  allowed  to  pass  in  and  so  bom  the 
bricka;  the  calcination  of  lime  and  the  heating  of  the 
cheats  containing  charcoal  and  iron  bars  for  steel  cementat- 
tion  was  effected  bj  him  in  the  same  waj.  In  later  years 
ateam  boilers  wer«  heated  in  mnch  the  same  way ;  aboat 
1840,  at  the  Rostrel  furnaces  (department  of  Yanclnse), 
the  device  was  in,Bse  of  drawing  off  the  gases  by  means  of 
« tabe  and  boming  them  underneath  the  boilers  placed, 
not  on  the  top  of  the  fnrnaoe,  bat  in  any  convenient  place 
even  thoogh  at  some  distanoe.  The  nse  of  the  waste  gaaes 
for  heating  the  blast  on  this  principle  was  patented  in  Eng- 
land by  J.  Palmer  Badd  in  1846.  A  few  years  later 
Geoige  Parry  of  Ebbw  Yale  adapted  an  old  arrangement 
for  distributing  equally  the  charges  introduced  into  the 
furnace  (by  shooting  the  materials  on  to  a  conical  snrface 
at  the  month  of  the  shaft)  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  valve, 
tHotian  the  facqace  entirely  when  shut  and  allowing  the 


'a  Slag  HaoUne. 

gaaes  to  pass  out  completely  into  •  ttibe  ponreying  them 
to  the  places  where  they  were  to  be  bnmt,  and  at  the  same 
time,  lowing  the  charge  to  be 
introduced  almost  onstantane- 
ously  when  opened.  This  "  cap 
and  cons"  arrangement  is  re- 
presented in  6g.  26. 


By  simply  lowering  the  oon*  -  I 
(ooanterbalanoed)  th*  materiala 
shoot  off  it  into  th*  ftamaee ;  bj 
immediately  raiaing  it  the  fbmao* 
is  again  cloaed ;  on  acoonnt  of  ita 
simplicity  and  eaae  in  working  it  * 

haa  been  very  Urgely  adojjted,  especially  as  it  faeilitatea  the  proper 
distribution  of  materiala  inaida  the  furnace  by  making  them  glide 
off  the  alanting  eonioal  soifaoe  ao  aa  to  he  deposited  at  th*  si£*  of 
the  shaft  and  not  at  ita  centra ;  the  effect  of  this  ia  to  tend  to  male* 
the  upper  anrface  of  the  mass  concave  instead  of  convex,  and  in 
eonseqnsnoe  the  lighter  ooke  or  charcoal  tenda  to  roll  down  the 
slope  towarda  the  centre  aoraewhat  more  tiian  the  heavier  an  and 
flnx,  so  that  tha  eentiBl  portion  of  the  mass  of  materiala  in  th*  ahaft 
ia  somewhat  richer  in  Aiel  than  the  sides ;  if  the  fomaca  is  fuU 
nearly  to  the  throat  and  of  considerable  width,  the  aurfac*  will  be 
erater-ahaped, — the  heavier  ore,  ka.,  atsenmnlating  in  the  draular, 
eratar  ridge,  and  the  lighter  ooke  rolling  down  inwarda  towarda  th* 
omtre,  and  oatwaida  towarda  tha^ide  of  the  ahaft.  Aa  the  materiala 
aiak  tha  ontetmoat  layers  an  retarded  by  fiietion  against  the  «i4w 
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at  the  ihaft,  lo  thtt  they  have  >  tendency  to  fall  orer  invudi 
daring  deicant  uid  produce  intermixture  ;  in  this  way  amnch  more 
nearly  uniform  degree  of  porosity  of  the  whole  mass  (and  conae- 
quently  of  action  of  the  ascending  ^|aaes)  is  brought  about  than 
would  De  the  cose  wore  the  matcriala  introduced  through  a  narrow 
funnel  so  as  to  form  a  conTex-surfacod  heap  in  which  the  ore  would 
accumulate  in  the  centre.  Sometimea  the  cup  and  cone  arrange- 
ment ia  modified  bv  making  the  cone  to  rest  upon  the  inner  and 
lower  edge  of  the  hollow  in  tne  cup,  ao  that  the  Introduction  of  fuel 
is  accomplished  by  raising  the  cone 
inatoad  of  lowering  it,  the  object 
of  this  being  to  diminish  the 
height  of  the  furnace  by  the  space 
through  which  the  cone  would 
otherwise  sink  when  lowered. 
VTith  this  arrangement  the  mate- 
rials run  into  the  furnace  in  a 
direction  aloiiing  ton-ards  the 
centre  instead  of  away  from  it, 
sliding  inwards  along  the  conrerg- 
ing  sides  of  the  cup.  To  avoid 
the  central  accumolation  of  fuel 
and  the  lateral  preponderance  of 
"  burden "  (on  and  flux)  thus 
promoted,  an  inverted  annnlar 
funnel  ia  suspended  underneath 
the  lower  orihce  of  the  cup,  ao 
that  the  falling  aulutances  im- 
pinge upon  thia  and  alide  off 
again  with  a  motion  towards  the  ciroomferonce  of  the  abaft  jost 
as  they  do  from  the  cone  itself  in  the  ordinary  arrangement 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  cup  and  cone,  a  form  of  tunnel- 
Iiead  in  which  no  valve  or  cone  exists  waa  employed,  represented  in 
ig,  87.    A  hoUow  annular  chamber  BB  is  built  in  the  npper  portiou 


Fia.  27.>-CoUseting  Top. 


Fra.  28. — Langen's  Collector— Vertical  Section. 

of  th*  stack,  communicating  by  arched  cavities  A,  A,  A  with  the  shaft, 
and  also  with  the  exit  gaa  main  C ;  a  conaiderable  fnetion  of  the 
.gases  then  passes  out  through  the  arched  cavities  when  themateriala 
are  heaped  up  to  the  level  of  the  charging  door  D.  With  small 
furnaces  the  vail  between  the  ahsft  and  the  chambat  B  is  mads  of 


Fio.  3t. — ^Laagen's  CoIIeator — Horliontal  Section. 
CHt  or  wrought  Iran ;  in  soma  oases  the  gaa  haa  been  colleetad 
tbrongh  a  central  tube  in  the  cxia  of  the  sh^t  supported  by  groins 
springing  from  the  shaft,  the  ore,  ka. ,  being  charged  through  the 
annoui  opening  between  thia  tubs  and  the  shkfb  Arrapgementa 
of  thia  kud  are  stiU  used  in  Sweden.  In  Coingt's  gas  coUeotor 
t^  cwM  tubs  ii  «ombiBs4  witb  t  modlftostion  «f  tits  cup  and 


cone  ai^uBemant  Langen'a  arrangement  (figs.  !8,  3t)lis  a  aoms* 
what  oiniilar  combination,  the  cone  being  made  into  a  ball  with 
perforated  top,  the  edges  of  the  perforation  being  turned  over  iv 
wards  bB  ;  the  bell  rests  upon  th-  eup  aa,  the  turned  over  edge  ee 
fitting  into  a  water  lute  surrounding  the  central  tube  tki,  so  that 
whilst  the  bell  is  lowered  the  furnace  top  is  gastifht  or  nearly  sa 
By  means  of  a  pair  of  levers  <f,  d  and  a  countentoise  swung  on  a 
horizontal  axle  at  r  by  meana  of  a  winch  «,  the  beU  can  be  raiaod  ao 
that  the  charge  in  the  cup  falls  into  the  furnace,  sliding  dowiTlEe 
inclined  anrface.  Two  aatety  valves  e  and  /;  are  provided,  the  latter 
being  ordinarily  aupportad  by  the  pressure  of  the  gnaea,  but  falling 
by  ita  own  weight  iwhen  the  gaa  pressure  is  relieved  by  raising 
the  bell,  so  as  to  cldse  the  top  of  ue  gas  shaft,  the  turned-down  edm 
of  g  fitting  iuto  the  annular  groove  oo  ;  A  ia  a  small  manhole  for  us 
introduction  of  scrapers  to  cleor  out  flue  dust  when  ..ninired, 

Componiion  of  Wcult  Gout. — Id  general  terms  the 
escaping  gases  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  nitrogen  of  the  bUst 
mixed  with  variable  proportions  of  carbon  oxide  and 
dioxide,  and  usually  small  quantities  of  free  hydrogen  ; 
when  raw  coal  is  the  fnel,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  is 
greater,  and  carburetted  hydrogens  are  also  present  The 
main  sources  of  hydrogen  when  coke  and  charcoal  are  used 
as  fuel  are  probably  the  hydrogenous  matter  in  the  fnel, 
and  the  moisture  contained  in  the  blast  and  in  the 
materials  as  water  of  hydration  nut  expelled  tuitil  they 
reach  a  part  of  the  furnace  sufficient]}-  high  to  cause  the 
water  vapour  to  react  whilst  still  natcent  on  the  carbon 
present,  forming  carbon  oxide  and  h}-drogen  (see  %  10). 

Various  solid  substances  sre  mechanically  carried  up  with  the 
gases,  these  having  in  many  instances  been  vsporiied  at  the  lower 
levels,  condensing  again  in  the  relatively  cooler  portions  of  the 
furnace  as  finely  divided  partidos.  This  eepeoioUy  applies  to  sine 
•xide  (formed  by  the  oxidation'  of  sine  vapour  generated  by  the  re- 
ducfion  of  sine  compounds  in  the  ores)  and  to  compounds  of  the 
alkali  metola,  and  givea  riae  ia  the  latter  eaae  to  a  deatruetiva  flux- 
ing action  upon  the  brick-work  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  fumaoe 
and  to  a  complication  in  the-  chemical  changes  ensuing  in  the 
furnace  ;  for  the  solid  floating  particlea  are  more  or  less  intercepted 
and  filtend  out,  as  it  were,  nom  the  ascending  stream  of  gaaea  by 
the  materiala  in  the  npper  part  of  the  furnace,  and  are  thus  brought 
back  ag-.in  to  the  lower  level,  ao  that  an  aorumulation  in  the  furnace 
of  alkali  metala  ia  produced  which  ultimately  causes  the  actual 
quantity  of  alkaline  oompounda  iu  the  fumsce  to  bear  a  very  eon- 
aiderabU  proportion  to  tiie  iron  present,  although  the  ayionnt  of 
potaah  and  aixla  in  the  ore  flux  and  fluel  ia  originally  only  trifling 
as  compared  with  the  iron.  Those  portions  of  the  suspended  aolid 
matters  which  are  not  thus  retained  in  the  furnace  by  condenaation 
on'  the  materials  are  mors  or  leaa  depoaited  in  the  gaa  flues,  and 
the  heating  atovea,  Ac,  in^which  the  gas  is  burnt,  aomatimea 
eanaing  considerable  inconvenience,  and  renderinj^  it  neoeasot^  to 
cleah  out  the  depoaits  irom  time  to  time.  To  avoid  thia  clogginw, 
the  fame  ia  aomatimea  waahed  out  of  the  gaaee  by  jets  of  water  in  the 
form  of  spray  before  they  pass  on  ftom  the  downoaat  pipe  to  ths 
atoTSS ;  an  arrangement  of  thia  description  applied  to  the  Lucy  Ivjf 
naee  (Pittabui|b  U.  8.]  haa  wvked  waU.  The  following  analyse* 
represent  the  eompoaition  of  the  Aims  depositad  in  the  gss  flues  of 
Tuious  fumacea : — 


flooree  of  Fsiae  j 
anlAnaljat...! 

Dowlsls. 
KB.,. 

Clarenea. 
H.Brivat. 

ramane 
(Utua). 

NlTOlt  sod 

Lftrsaga. 

Faiueaaer 

PbanUIroa 

Ce.,Ph<aala- 

vins,Peaa- 

ivlTsnU. 

Ble^pit 

Brittoa. 

SoluUe 

In 
Wsler. 

Inael- 

able 

la 

Water. 

Total. 

SlUcs 

Alimloa - 

Ferrle  oxide 

Lime  ...- 

sosa 

47-OS 

i-ao 

I'U 

)Z 

}«. 
}"• 

OK 

ITT 
4'<S 

C-TS 

I'ST 
11-10 

iiioes 

tram 

4W 

o-ts 

0-97 

ttso 

MM 

IliW 
\  10-7S 

trscM 

U'ls 
r«o 

ISiST 

srst 
toe 

traces 
17S« 

on 

M-tT 

T-ee 

IIHS 

l-SO 

»tr 

SS~I« 
MS 

S«l 

tan 

1     1171 

s-sa 

o-cs 

l'S4 
TU 

o-os 

1T1* 

MS 

(Pbaspborte 

add.) 

Xsgnesls 

One  oxide  ..„ 

Solpharle    snhjr- 

drtde  

CMorine  .„:........ 

letosh  sad  sods 

Lead  oxiteT.!™' 
Carbonic    aabr- 
dride  ..„!Z:.. 
Water  and  nut- 
ten  lost  oelgnl- 

Xsnfsnsse  oxide 
Coklom  nUphste 

Do.    phosphaU 

•rti 

nv 

4»-It 

l»S« 

IB-IT 

loo's* 
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Amongil  ik»  dluliM  nlU  Hat  dapoiitad  m  eomidanUa 
•BHHuts  (iindeT  cerUin  etrenmiteiiOM)  <n  potaniam  and  •odium 
CyuiidM  (I  19) ;  thi*  ciroaiiMUnea  »ppe«n  to  lutT*  niulcd  Pro- 
fcwoii  BunasD  and  Fbjrfiir  into  th«  b«li«f  that  eyowgim  gat  ia 
oeeaaionally  saa  of  tba  normal  eonititiunta  of  blut  tarnaca  gaaai 
■a  thaj  eaeapa  at  tha  top,  tba  oyanidia  baing  mora  or  laaa  dapoaitad 
ia  tha  oollaatliijg  tuba  amplojad,  and  dacompoaad  br  tha  carbon 
dioxida  and  moiatora  praaanti  with  tha  prodaction  or  hydncjanio 
Taponr,  vbich  on  anuyaia  givea  tba  aama  nnmben  aa  tha  aama 
balk  of  a  nlztnn  of  hjrdrogan  and  eyanoKan  in  aqnal  Tolomaa :  it 
ia  Botowwthy  that  ^anogan  baa  narar  Man  fonnd  bj  any  othar 
•nalyat.  Tha  foUomn^  analjaea  indieato  tba  ganaial  diaraeter  of 
tha  waata  gaaaa  aacaping  at  tha  top  of  Uaat  ftintaoaa  amalting 
Tariooaoiaa: — 


Aaalral 1 

1. 
BaoMn 

anl 
PUjkir. 

1 

i. 
naaar. 

i. 

a. 

LavUilu 

Ml. 

«. 

Lovthlan 

KKtagaa..      

Cuboandd*. 

CutnaanMa^ 

u-ss 
»n 

TIT 

r» 

»-T» 

••T4 

040 

H-l 

tn 

T* 

M-U 

*■>* 

)|-T( 
Ot» 

ira 

I0( 

llank'cu 

looao 

100  00 

100-0 

lO^OO 

100-00 

1000 

].  Alfntoo  faraaeai  ailaf  raw  ooal,  ealelaad  eUj  InnUona,  and  Umattonai 
IliaMallorc. 

f.  Sarmluff  fwaaea  nilnff  cokOi  taovB  iMaatlta  vtth  a  Uttla  mill  dndar,  and 
■■nMoaa:  blait  abogt  100*  C 

&  Wrbaa  fareaea  wliiff  cpatlite  ar«  aad  ehareoali  blul  al  OOO*  C 

4,  Aakam-tn-FaraMi  farnaoa  v^ng  Aikata  hjtmitlfea,  FUher'i  Bad  Ba7 
ataaUaoafl  en,  ind  eoke:  blaik  at  000*  C;  bzIi  gaaat  at  saO"  C. 

I.  ^Tttraca  of  a  nonibar  of  analysaa  of  gaa  frw  aa  00  fool  fnniaoe  aalnf  cal- 
dDod  aevaUad  ara,  Umaatoaa,  and  hard  aokai  Uait  •>  OH'  (araraga),  and  axlt 
■aaaaatSOrCL 

C  CnHnaaa  fnrnaoa  aalnf  nw  eooL 

Tha  ptaeiaa  relatlTa  amoonta  of  carbon  ozida  and  dioxido  tliat 
aeoompanv  the  ptopar  Torking  of  any  particular  fnmaca  ara 
gorernad  by  a  TarietT  of  cironmatancea,  many  of  which  hara  bean 
caraAilly  inraatigatea  by  Peray,  Bnnaan  and  Playfair,  Vathaira, 
Tanner,  Ebelman,  Schearer,  and  othera,  and  more  eapacially  by 
Lowthian  Bell,  with  tha  praaent  wiiter'a  coopaiatlon  (CAaatioii 
tJunonuna  tf  Iro»  SnuUiim),  with  the  general  reanlt  that  tha 
ameont  of  heat  produced  in  tha  furnace  by  the  convanion  ot  tha 
fnal  (coke  or  charcoal)  into  carbon  oxide  and  dioxide,  tiwetber  with 
that  introduced  by  the  blaat,  ia  aqnal  to  the  aenriblo  heat  carried 
out  by  tha  eecaping  gaaaa  and  the  molten  pig  and  cinder,  together 
,  with  aa  amonnt  constant  for  given  eonditiona,  hnt  othcrwiae  Timabla 
within  certain  limita,  repreaenting  tha  enm  of  the  heat  abaorjitiona 
during  the  Tariooa  phyaieal  and  chemical  clungea  going  on  in  the 
fomaca,  and  the  loaa  of  heat  from  the  fnmaotpwdla  by  radiation  and 
conduction ;  so  that  for  giren  aizea  and  ahapea  ot  famaoe,  given 
on*  aad  flnxea,  and  prodaction  oi  given  kinda  of  pig  iron  and  cinder, 
tha  amonnt  of  carbcm  oxide  relatively  to  tha  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
aacaping  gaaaa  ia  ragnlated  only  by  tha  proportion  of  fuel  bnmt, 
aad  tha  tamparatnn  of  the  iasning  gaaea ;  this  Utter  being  alao 
eonataat^  tha  greater  the  amount  of  coke  bnmt  per  ton  <»  iron 
inn  tba  mora  carbon  oxide  exiits  in  the  waato  gaaea  and  tha  less 
carbon  dioxide,  aad  vict  vtrta.  There  ia  alwaya  a  natural  limit, 
however,  to  the  aztont  to  which  the  quantity  of  carbon  monozida 
can  be  redncad  aad  that  of  carbon  dioxide  increaaed  in  any  given 
fnrsaca  under  any  given  eonditiona  (aa  to  nature  of  ore,  ftc.)  l^ 
J<««ti><.iiraj  the  amount  of  fuel  relatively  to  the  burden ;  aa  thia 
Uiait  ia  being  approached  and  paaaad,  the  pig  iron  begina  to 
datarionto  ia  quality,  fliat  being  leaa  gnphitoiaal  or  "grey"  in 
ehaiactar,  than  Dacondng  antireqr  whito  iron  ot  a  leaa  carbonized 
eharaetar  than  good  pig  of  the  kind ;  finally  a  larp  fraction  of  tha 
fran  if  wholly  omadnced,  and  paaaea  into  tha  ouufer  aa  iitrrona 
oxide  (ailieato),  ptodadnc  a  ctrongly  marked  "acoarln^  dndar," 
■ad  giaatlj  dimlniahing  ua  yield.  The  laaaon  for  thia  la  aimply 
Hit  aatmal  chuactar  of  tha  complex  chemical  chaagea  aad  reac- 
tioaa  invdvad  ia  tha  working  of  tha  blaat  fninaca  (dealt  with  is 
detail  in  I  It). 

iUjoMiu  ^tdt  <tf  SUut-Fumact  Cfatu. — Carbon  oxide  being, 
aa  ia  wall  knoarn,  a  poiaonona  gaa,  rapidly  prodndng  death  when 
iababd  area  ia  amall  qnaatity  (aa  wnaa  badly  ventilated  noma 
an  wanned  by  ehanoaJ  braneia,  kc.,  or  when  a  conaiderable 
aaoapa  of  ecal  gaa — oontaining  uanally  a  few  parte  par  cent  of 
•carbon  oxide— takea  plaoe  into  the  air  of  the  room),  it  taaolta  that 
1  aaltaa  eaia  be  taken  aeriona  effacta  may  be  produced  by  the  inhala- 
'tioB  af  the  waato  gaaea  from  tha  blaat  tnmaeei  Several  fatal 
uecuiiaucea  dna  to  thia  canaa  have  taken  place,  one  of  tha  moat 
nmaiksUa  of  which  waa  tha  death  of  Ur  Tmran,  manager  of  tha 
Dowlaia  iron-worka^  throngh  tha  eaeapa  into  hia  oflico  of  the  gaaea 
fnm  dw  gaa  main,  which  waa  of  brickwork,  aad  aawly  ooostmcted 
■■tejtranad.  Bnidea  carboa  ozid«,'the  waato  gaaea  often  contain 
pan^tibla  qnaatttica  of  potaadnm  eyaaida  diaaaminated  through 


them  ai  dnat ;  tha  effect  of  moiatoN  tad  carW  dioxide  npon  tneh 
air  ia  to  impiagnato  it  with  vapour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  (pruaaio 
acid)  i  in  soma  of  the  caaea  of  poiioning  by  waato  gaaea  the  cyanide 
waa  believed  to  be  the  chief  delatorions  agent 

19.  Chemical  Ckangtt  talcing  place  in  the  Blael  Furnace. 
— At  the  level  of  the  tuyeras,  the  eitering  blast  comes  in 
contact  with  a  mass  of  incandescent  coke  through  and 
over  which  molten  cinder  and  pig  iron  are  dropping  and 
runnii)g ;  the  almost  iDstantaneoos  effect  npon  the  air  con- 
sequently is  to  transform  the  oxygen  into  carbon  oxide 
either  at  once  or  through  the  two  well-known  reactions : — 


C+0,-CO, 
CJO,+0  -2C0 


(1). 
(2). 


If  a  hole  be  drilled  through  the  walls  of  a  furnace  at  tlia 
tuyere  level,  and  the  issuing  gases  collected  (or,  what  is 
much  the  same  thing,  if  the  blast  be  shut  off  from  one 
goose  neck  and  the  plug  taken  out  so  that  the  pressure  of 
gases  inside  the  furnace  forces  gas  out  at  the  orifice),  it  is 
invariably  found  that  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present 
in  the  gases  is  inconsiderable  or  nil,—  the  composition  of 
the  gases  being  essentially  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  with  a  little  hydrogen  (either  derived  from  the 
moisture  in  the  blast  being  converted  into  hydrogen  and 
carbon  oxide,  or  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  coke  first  burnt 
to  water  vapour  and  then  immediately  reconverted  Lata 
hydrogen  and  carbon  oxide).  Besides  the  carbon  oxide 
due  to  these  causes,  there  U  also  a  small  amount  of 
that  gas  arising  from  the  molten  iron  and  cinder  accn- 
mulated  in  the  hearth,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  dis- 
solved carbon  on  the  last  traces  of  iron  oxide  disseminated 
through  the  pig  and  dissolved  in  the  cinder ;  so  that  at 
the  tuyere  level  there  natarally  is  a  little  more  oxygen 
relatively  to  the  nitrogen  than  that  corresponding  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  original  air  and  moisture  in  the  blast  via.,  * 
mixture  of  about  35  volumes  of  carbon  oxide  and  65  of 
nitrogen.  In  passing  through  the  mass  of  materials  in 
the  furnace,  the  carbon  oxide  becomes  more  or  less  eon- 
retted  into  carbon  dioxide,  reducing  the  iron  ore  in  virtue 
of  the  diange  expressed  in  general  terms  by  the  equation 
BCO  +  Fei^,-«CO,  +  re^,.,     ....    (J) ; 

BO  that,  were  this  the  sole  action  taking  place,  at  sncceisive 
levels  upwards  the  amonnt  of  carbon  in  the  gases  wunld 
remain  constant  relatively  to  the  nitrogen,  whiUt  the  oxygen 
therein  would  increase.  The  actual  changes,  however,  are 
far  more  complex  than  thisi  Thus,  commencing  with  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  and  proceeding  downwards,  when  raw 
limestone  ia  used  as  flux,  it  gives  off  carbon  dioxide  as  it 
gets  heated,  thereby  increasing  both  carbon  and  oxygen 
in  the  gases;  during  the  passage  downwards  of  the  ore  in 
the  blast  famaoe  it  finds  itself  continually  exposed  to  a 
heated  atmosphere  containing  carbon  oxide  and  dioxide ; 
the  first  effect  of  the  gases  npon  the  newly  introduced  ore 
is  simply  to  heat  it  up,  but  as  soon  as  the  outer  portions 
of  the  lumps  have  attained  a  temperature  of  something 
like  200°  C  (dependent  on  the  physical  character  of  the 
ore),  which  practically  is  almost  immediately  after  intro- 
duction, reduction  of  the  ferric  oxide  present  commences, 
the  carbon  oxide  of  the  gases  becoming  converted  into  car- 
bon dioxide  in  accordance  with  equation  3.  Bimultaoe- 
onsly,  however,  the  fuel  introduced  is  more  or  leas  acted 
npon :  if  raw  ooal  be  not  used,  bat  coke  or  charcoal,  as  is 
most  frequently  the  case,  die  t^eet  of  exposing  this  to  aa 
atmosphere  containing  carbon  dioxide  is  to  cause  (when  the 
temperature  is  sufBciently  high)  the  occurrence  of  the 
reaction  between  the  carbon  dioxide  and  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  expressed  by  equation  2.  The  temperature  at  which 
this  change  begins  to  take  place  to  any  considerable  extent 
depends  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  carbon,  as  does 
also  the  rate  at  wiiich  it  goes  on,  which  is  also  modified  by 
the  amoont  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  gaaea  laUtire]^ 
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to  the  otiisr  eonstitneaU ;  ttie  reaction  is  not  senalble 
with  hard  coke  at  tsmperatores  lower  than  300°,  whilst 
at  400°  and  somewhat  upwards  it  is  not  marked;  at 
fiOO"  and  600°,  howerer,  it  goes  on  pretty  rapidly, 
the  more  so  the  less  herd  and  dense  the  coke,  charcoal 
acting  much  more  readily  nnder  similar  conditions  than 
eok&  Accordingly  as  the  iron  ore  and  the  fael  gradually 
sink  in  the  furnace  and  become  hotter,  they  tend  to  affect 
the  composition  of'  thS  gad  in  opposite  ways,  the*  former 
decreasing  the  carbon  oxide  and  increasing  the  carbon 
dioxide,  and  vict  vena  with  the  latter.  The  rate  of  redact 
tion  of  iron  oxide  nnder  constant  ciroumstances  is,  however, 
n  dimiaishing  one,  inssmuch  as  the  reduoed  particles  cOref 
np  the  unreduced  ones  and  prevent  their  being  ko  readily 
acted  on  ;  so  that,  whilst  on  descending  into  a  hotter  region 
the  rate  of  reduction  of  the  ore  is  at  first  increased  owing 
to  increase  of  temperature,  by  and  by  the  rate  of  removal 
of  oxygen  as  it  sinks  ceases  to  io  crease  and  nltimately 
diminishea  Long  before  anything  like  complete  reduction 
is  brought  about,  however,  other  chauges  are  bronght  into 
^y  which  greatly  modify  the  actiona  As  soon  ns  the  iron 
ore  is  partially  reduced,  it  begins  to  react  on  the  carbon 
oxide  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  equation 

Fe.O,+CO-C+*s.Ort.i  .....  («). 
Betting  free  finely  divided  amorphous  carbon  in  contact  with 
it'  Again,  as  soon  as  metallic  iron  in  a  spongy  form  is  pro- 
duced, it  reacts  on  the  carbon  dioxide,  thns — 

«re+»CO,-F».0,+»CO (B); 

whilst  very  probably  a  parallel  reaction  takes  place  with 
lower  oxides  of  iron  not  completely  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  these  actions  being  practically  reciprocal  to  those  in 
virtue  of  which  carbon  oxide  reduces  to  ferric  oxide,  first  to 
a  lower  oxide  and  then  to  metaL  Yet  again,  when  carbon 
and  iron  oxides  are  heated  together,  there  takes  place  a 
change  virtually  reciprocal  to  that  in  virtue  of  which  carbon 
is  deposited  from  carbon  oxide  (equation  4), — carbon  oxide 
and  dioxide  gases  being  formed,  and  the  iron  oxide  being 
more  or  less  reduced  in  virtue  of  the  reactions 

C+F»^,-  CO  +  Fe,0,.i (6), 

C+3F.O,-CO,+2F«A-i  ....  (7). 
The  nltimate  result  then  is  that  before  the  ore  and  fuel 
have  descended  far  they  are  subjected  to  a  number  of  oppos- 
ing forees  ■  so  far  as  the  ore  is  concerned,  the  carbon  oxide  in 
the  gases  surrounding  it  and  the  deposited  carbon  in  con- 
tact with  it  tend  to  remove  oxygen  by  reactions  3,  6,  and 
7,  whilst  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  gases  and  the  reaction 
causing  deposition  of  carbon  from  carbon  oxide  tend  to  re- 
oxidize  it  by  reactions  i  and  6  :  the  fnel  and  carbon  oxides 
in  the  gases  on  the  other  hand  are  analogously  affected ; 
the  reaction  of  the  carbon  dioxide  on  the  fuel,  2,  tends  to 
gasify  the  latter  (the  action  being  more  repid  with  charcoal 
than  with  coke — Lowthian  Bell,  also  Akermann),  and  that 
of  the  carbon  oxide  on  the  partly  reduced  iron  ore  setting 
free  carbon,  4,  to  reverse  this  action.  The  actions  of  the  iron 
and  its  oxide  on  carbon,  and  on  carbon  oxide  and  dioxide, 
also  are  opposed,  some  tending  to  increase  the  carbon  oxide, 
6  and  6,  and  some  to  decrease  it,  4,  and  others  Jt<^  affect 
Mmilarly  the  carbon  dioxide,  vi&,  3  and  7  to  increase  it, 
and  6  to  decrease  it  In  consequence,  at  any  given  level 
of  the  furnace  a  sort  of  compromise  is  arrived  at  amongst 
all  these  varied  oxidiring  and  reducing  influences,  the  net 
or  resultant  chemical  action  being  that,  whilst  a  portion  of 
the  hard  coke  of  the  fuel  is  gasified,  and  reciprocally  a 
portion  of  finely  divided  amorphous  carbon  precipitated 
from  the  gases,  the  iron  is  partially  but  not  wholly  reduced. 
On  the  whole,  then,  as  die  ore  sinks  in  the  furnace,  it 


1  According  to  OrOner  {Compta  Rtndui,  1871,  28]  tbli  reaction  it 
$P«0  +  CO  -  C  +  Ytfi,, 
and  does  not  eonunsnes  nntil  the  iron  on  is  daozidized  to  nme  eon- 
■tdtnUt  sit«B^  It  lesit  on  tlis  oatar  isif see  of  ths  lomfs  of  on. 


becomes  hotter  and  liotter  and  more  ancl  more  deoxidixe^ 
but  owing  to  the  oxidixing  influences  at  work  it  does  not 
part  with  all  its  oxygen  until  it  has  descended  soma 
considereble  distance  to  a  point  where  the  temperature  is 
about  sufficient  to  fuse  it ;  at  this  stage  the  last  portions  of 
oxygen  are  removed,  partly  by  the  precipitated  amorphous 
carbon,  partly  by  the  alkaline  cyanides  accumulating  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  almost  completely  reduced  metal  melts, 
dissolving  as  inneh  of  the  ainoiphons  carbon  in  contact  with 
it  as  it  can  take  np  under  the  ciremnstances;  simnltaneoiisly 
the  silicionS  and  eafthy  matters  present  blso  fuse,  forming 
cindeh  The  reducing  influences  at  work  hen  also  oanss 
the  deoxidation  of  some  of  the  silica  present,  whilst  man- 
ganesa,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  compotmdi,  kc,  fere  also 
more  or  less  reduced  and  taken  up  by  the  fusing  Iron. 
When  the  proportion  of  fuel  relatively  to  the  burden  is 
diminished,  a  larger  amount  of  inoompletely  deoxidized  ore 
reaches  the  hearth,  the  result  of  which  is  that,  as  the 
silicious  and  earthy  matten  fuse,  they  dissolve  soma  of 
the  iron  oxide  before  it  has  time  to  become  reduced  by 
the  deposited  carbon,  giving  a  ferruginous  cinder,  whilst 
this  carbon  is  used  up  in  completing  the  reduction  mora 
rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  the  pig  iron 
formed  is  less  highly  carbonized  than  before,  becoming 
white  instead  of  gray,  portly  owing  to  the  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  dissolved  carbon,  and  partly  because  the 
temperature  of  the  hearth  is  lowered,  and  th^re  is  less  tima 
for  graphite  to  separate  in  cooling. 

Tha  formation  of  alkalina  cyanidn  and  their  reaction  on  the 
imperfectly  reduced  iron  oxide  is  brouglit  about  aa  follovs:  in 
tLe  ttpmr  part  of  the  fumaca  a  cnut  or  alkaline  carboDat«8,  Ita, 
carriM  up  a>  fume  by  the  eacaping  gaaea  (I  18),  ia  depoaited  on  the 
auifaca  of  the  materiala,  and  ao  ia  brought  down  again  to  the  haartli, 
where  the  nitrogen  of  the  blaat  and  carbon  act  on  it  conjoiatly, 
forming  (for  potaaaiam  carbonate)  potaaainm  cj-anide,  thus 
K,C!0,+N,+4C-2KON-t-8CO . 

The  exact  nature  of  the  reaction  of  potaasiam  cyanide  on  ihs 
imperfectly  reduced  iron  oxide  nitb  which  it  findi  itaelf  in  contact 
ia  not  Icuows,  but  it  ia  probable  that  potaasium  oxide  and  inn 
cyanido  are  ftnmad,  the  latter  becoming  decomposed  into  iron,  car- 
Imu,  and  ftee  nitrogen,  and  the  former  being  earned  avar  by  the 
eacaping  gosaa  and  depoaited  aa  potoaaium  carbonate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fumaca,  ao  that  where  the  cyanide  ia  formed  (mainly  at 
or  near  the  tuyere  level)  there  ia  an  evolution  of  carbon  oxide  and  a 
diaappaarance  of  nitrogen,  whilst  a  little  higher  up  there  ia  a  re. 
evolution  of  nitrogen ;  that  is,  whilst  at  the  tnyen  leTel  and  there- 
abouts the  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  gaaea  are  raiaed,  relative! v  to 
the  nitrogen,  conaiderably  above  the  amount  due  simply  to  the  blast 
becoming  tranarormed  into  carbon  oxide  and  nitrogon,  a  little  higher 
np  the  amounta  of  carbon  and  oxygen  appear  to  diminish  ralatircly 
to  the  nitiocen  ;  not  that  they  actually  do  diminiah  in  quantity,  but 
that  the  eToTution  of  nitrogen  flrom  the  cyanide  decompoaition  cauaei 
their  amounta  to  be  lessened  relatirely  to  the  total  nitrogen.  Thna 
the  following  nnmbara  are  calculated  from  aome  of  Lowtnian  Bell's 
obaerrationa  with  an  80  foot  furnace  using  ooke  and  calcined 
Cleveland  imnatone,  the  gaaea  being  obtained  by  drilling  boles 
through  the  furnace  wall  at  the  different  lerelL  and  oolleeting  tht 
iaauing  gas ;  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  gaaea  u  nianifeatly  greater 
at  the  tuyere  than  that  due  to  the  blaat  \  &r  some  feet  it  apparently 
diminishes  owing  to  the  cyanide  reaction,  and  then  ramaina  almoat 
constant  till  near  the  top,  where  it  increases  from  the  expulsion  o( 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  Sux.  The  oxygen  again  is  conaiderably  in 
exceaa  of  that  due  to  the  blaat  at  the  tuyerea,  but  at  a  somawnat 
higher  level  it  apparently  decreasea,  wnilat  higher  np  atill  it 
increaaea  again  owmg  to  the  reduction  of  the  femo  oxide  and  the 
evolution  of  carbon  (uoxide  from  the  limestone. 
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Kcdidy  (iiniluTcsnlt*  tn  calcnkblo  Gram  tlio  analyaoa  of  Tiinner, 
klMlmsn,  and  other*  who  lukve  examined  the  oomposition  of  the 
gnaei  at  different  lerela  of  the  blaat  faniace  ;  the  Tariationa  in  the 
amoonta  of  earbon  and  oxjgm  leUtirel/  to  the  nitrogen  at  the 
lower  lerela  in  all  aaea  an  of  nuh  a  nitunl  ae  to  indicate  that  the 
amoant  of  decompoaition  of  iron  eyanido  vith  <Tolation  of  nitro^n 
>•  Twy  conaideiabie,  i.  t. ,  that  the  redaction  of  Iran  oxide  bj  alkaline 
eyanides  take*  place  to  an  extent  conatitating  a  rery  oouideiable 
fiactioB  indeed  of  the  total  amoant  of  reduction. 

Tfas  amoant  of  alkaline  oyanidea  diaaeminated  throosh  th*  naei 
of  a  funace  at  different  lerua  raiiaa  inveiiely  with  the  height  above 
the  tajren ;  thoa,  in  tha  ooarae  of  LowtUan  Bell'*  azperimanti^  the 
bllowuif  analyae*  wan  made  by  the  pnaant  writer  of  tha  nib- 
•Unoea  diaauiTad  by  water  throngh  which  known  laig*  Tolnmea  of 
tha  gaee*  wen  a*;3ntad,  bein^  drawn  from  the  dWAent  lareli 
into  a  Lug*  gaaomater, — th*  weighta  being  given  in  ^ramvea  per 
eabie  metn  of  gaa  (at  0*  and  7(0  mm. ),  ana  the  enenment*  being 
all  mad*  within  a  abort  time  of  one  another  (all  on  the  aame  day) : — 
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The  amounta  of  alkaline  cyanidea  wen  fonnd  to  be  conaiderably 
variabla  fh>m  day  to  day  when  the  gaau  from  any  given  perforation 
nn  examined ;  thoa,  for  example,  tlie  following  amonnta  of  oom- 
liined  cyanogen  were  obtained  m  two  other  **na*  of  obaervation* 
with  th*  ftixt  and  laat  of  theae  perfontiona : — 
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In  the  foruace  examined  the  quantity  of  gaaea  at  a  few  feet  above 
tha  tnyera  level  per  anlt  weight  of  pig  iron  made  eroald  be  about  9 
parte  by  weight,  ao  that  par  100  grammea  of  pig  the  gaae*  would 
weigh  about  (00  grammae,oocapying  about  O'locabio  metre.  Whni 
th*  amoant  of  cyanogen  combinra  aa  cyanidea  diaeminated  throngh 
the  gaae*  waa  20  gramme*  (equivalent  to  BO  gramme*  of  potairium 
cyanide)  per  enbio  metre  (a  quantity  often  exc**dad),  the  pot*aiinm 
cyanide  par  100  gnmme*  of  pig  would  con«*qneittly  b*  aboot-lS't 
gr*iiUD*(,  or  about  {  of  th*  wai^t  of  th*  pig  inn,  and  eoD**qn*ntly 
abont  (  X  t— I  loughlr  of  th*  oxygen  in  th*  form  of  ftiti*  oxid*  in 
the  on  ongioally  uaa ;  bene*  *vvbntly  th*  influence  exerted  by  the 
combined' cyanogen  upon  th*  removal  of  th*  U*t  portion*  of  oxygen 
moat  have  been  vary  oonaiderabl*  indeed,  eepeeiallv  aa  the  cyanidaa 
that  eacap*  in  the  K*m*  from  th*  hearth  probably  npreaent  oon- 
aidaraUr  MM  than  ua  total  amoant  ^etaud  th«a,  a  eonaidonble 
propordon  bein^  need  np  in  deoxidiang  the  inn  end*  parijxutu 
with  it*  lormabon.  That  thia  i«  ao  baa  indeed  bean  urged  long  ago 
by  Bunaen  and  Flayfair,  who  fonnd  that  th*  8**e*  drawn  bom  a  per- 
foration 2  feet  9  inohea  abov*  th*  tnvara  of  th*  AUreton  inmaco 
contained  cyanogen  oomponnda  aquivalent  to  irom  8  to  10  grammea 
of  potaaeium  eyuide  per  cnUo  metre  of  gaa,  much  nnaller  amoonta 
than  thoae  abvre  mentioned,  but  greater  than  thoae  fonnd  on  aome 
other  oeeaaion*  when  tii*  alkaline  aobataaon  contained  in  the  fnnle 
conurtad  chiefly  of  earbonatea. 

Th*  chief  aonn*  of  the  alkaliea  which  fomr  tlie  cyanidaa  ia  th* 
eok*  na*d  aa  fuel,  but  the  on  and  flax  alao  oanally  contun  email 
qnantitiea :  when  a  furnace  ia  newly  blown  in,  the  amoant  of  cyanidn 
fa  neeeeaaruy  very  amall ;  but  a  very  few  weeki^  nae  auffloee  to  cauae 
•a  •eemnnlirtion  of  a  quantity  auSeimt  to  azntt  a  marked  inflnenoe  on 
tlM  chwniml  aeiiona  taking  placa,  whibt  a  aomowhat  long*r  period 
briagi  th*  aoenmulstion  np  to  th*  final  working  avarag*  attained 
when  th*  alkaline  oomponnda  mechanically  eairied  off  in  th*  ftam*, 
■od  eacaping  altocether  from  the  ftimace  throngh  not  bdng  inter- 
enpted  and  nHared  out  by  the  iubataneea  in  the  upper  part,  together 
with  thoe*  in  th*<dnd*r.  Just  equal  the  alkalie*  inought  in  by  the 
fuel  and  bnrdan  jointly,  it  i*  lushly  probabla,  although  not  abao- 
Intaly  demonctisted,  that  when  enarooal  ia  need  aa  tau  the  forma- 
fian  of  alkaUna  cyanidea  it  promoted,  owing  to  the  inenaaed  qnan- 
^tj  at  Botaarfnm  carbonate  in  the  aah  of  the  charaial  aa  oompand 
with  coke :  and  that  thia  i*  on*  of  th*  re**on*  whyth*  conmunption 
of  c*rboD  in  tlM  form  of  charcoal  in  th*  Styrian,  Amarican,  and 
Biradiah  tnmaeea  ia  often  leaa  per  ton  of  iron  made  than  that  of  coke 
in  even  tiia  beat  of  the  large  Engliah  fumaoea, — the  greater  eaae  with 
wbidi  tha  area  an  reduced  aa  compared  with  KngUan  onea  being,  at 
any  nta  in  certain  eaaee,  another  dreumatanoa  diminiahing  the 
qnaati^  at  fuel  T*quiait*. 

A  wg*  number  of  dir*ct  obaervatbna  aa  to  th*  progreeriv* 
cliange*  undergone  by  the  mineral*  in  deecendlng  thransh  The  ftir- 
aaeaiuva  .been  ma^  more  eapedally  by  EbeUnan,  TUnner,  and 


Lowthian  Bell,  with  th*  genenl  molt  of  ahoving  that  the  cluuigea 
a*  a  whole  an  aabetantiaTly  thoae  above  doecribed ;  a*  the  Iron  ore 
ainlca,  it  b*oome*  deoxidized  at  a  rate  which  at  fiiat  gradaally  in- 
ere****,  th*  tempenture  riaing ;  bat  by  and  by  the  redaction  oeaaea 
to  increaae  in  rate,  and  would  probably  almoat  itop  w«n  th*  inner 
portions  of  tlie  lumpa  aa  much  reduced  a*  th*  outer  portion*. 
N*ith*r  direct  experimenta  on  the  ore*  in  the  fsmaee,  nor  labontory 
experiment  ,  nor  the  resulti  deducibls  from  the  examination  of  th* 
compoaition  of  the  gaaea  at  different  level*  indicate  that  under  th* 
eottditiona  of  the  blast  furnace  interior  complete  deoxidation  of  the 
on  enauee  nntil  the  level  of  the  hearth  ia  reached  and  tha  iron 
begins  toi^iae, — the  amenta  completing  the  deoxidation  lieing  partly 
the  earfaonaoeoue  matter  of  the  aolidfiiel,  but  to  a  much  greater 
extent  the  finely  divided  carlxm  precipitated  from  the  carbon  oxid* 
in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  furnace,  and  tlie  alkaline  cyanides. 

20.  Devdopmenl  and  Appropriaium  of  Seat  tn  the  Blcut 
Fumaee. — The  aoarces  of  heat  in  the  blast  furnace  are  two 
in  nomber,  viz.,  the  heat  brought  in  hj  the  hot  blut, 
and  that  generated  by  the  combustioa  of  the  fneL  Tha 
former  of  coone  varies  considerably  with  the  nature  of 
the  heating  arrangement  and  with  tho  actual  weight  of 
blast  employed  per  unit  weight  of  iron  smelted ;  thus,  if  tha 
weight  of  air  used  be  6'S  times  that  of  the  pig  iron  made 
(1 10  cwts.  of  blast  pef  ton  of  pig),  if  its  temperature  be  600* 
C,  and  the  areriage  specific  heat  of  its  components  0-23, 
the  heat  brought  in  per  iinit  weight  of  pig  made  will  be 
6  -6  X  600  X  0-23  -  632  -5  heat  units,  the  weight  of  the  pig 
iron  being  the  unit  of  weight ;  and  similarly  in  other  casea. 
The  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  again, 
depends,  first,  on  the  amount  of  fuel  burnt  and  Uie  pro- 
portion of  inert  matters  (ash)  in  it  and  other  circnmstaocea 
modifying  its  heat  of  combustion,  and,  secondly,  on  the 
relative  amounta  of  carbon  oxide  and  dioxide  formed. 

In  transforming  1  part  of  amorphous  carbon  into  carbon  dioxida, 
th*  heat  evolution  (the  materials  -and  producta  being  all  at  cho 
ordinary  tompentnn)  is  close  to  8000,  the  following  valaea  having 
been  found  by  different  obaarven : — 
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If,  again,  carbon  oxide  be  burnt  to  dioxide,  th*  amount  of  heat  is 

naar  to  2400  per  unit  weight  of  carbon  oxide, 

r>TTe  anit  snbennaaa  „.„..»..». ..« 9401 
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Heoce  the  heat  given  ont  in  burning  one  part  by  weight  of  carbon  to 
carbon  oxide  must-  be  8000  - 1  x  2400  -  2400,  since  8  parts  of  carbon 
yield  7  of  carbon  oxide.  If  then  a  given  quantity  of  coke  containing 
25  per  cent,  of  carbon  be  burnt,  two- thirds  to  carbon  oxide  and  one- 
third  to  carbon  dioxida,  the  heat  prodncad  will  be 


O«^8OO0  +  »:?^x24O0. 

8  9 


40S8  ! 


that  is,  the  heat  developed  by  this  combustion  of  one  part  by  weight 
of  tad  would  sofflce  to  raiae  tlie  temperature  of  4063  (nrta  by  weight 

of  water  through  1*  C. ;  or  generally,  -if  -^^  of  the  carbon  be 

OT-t-fl 

burnt  to  carbon  oxide  and     *     to  carbon  dioxide,  p  being  the  per> 

Ul-i-l* 
centage  of  carbon  in  the  ooke  (the  trifling  amount  of  bydrogen  being 
neglected),  the  heat  development  per  100  parte  by  weight  of  coke 

lapf-5^x2400-f-5- X8000  ).    Onepartby  weight  of  hydrogen 

\m-t-»  w-H»  / 

fnmisbee  nbont  34,000  heat  units  when  burnt  to  liquid  water, 
betoreen  28,000  and  22,000  if  burnt  to  vaporous  steam  ;  ao  that,  it 
;  be  tha  percentage  of  hydrogen,  the  total  heat  development  per 

on*  part  of  fbel  ia  does  toi>{--5?-x84+-5-x80^ -t-ix285;  it 

q  is  less  than  O'S  (aa  is  usually  the  caae)  the  error  cauaed  by 
neglecting  the  term  involving  ;  altogether  ia  not  greater  than  that 
da*  to  the  uncertainty  about  the  precise  values  of  the  heat  evolved 
in  burning  carbon  to  carbon  oxide  and  to  carbon  di^xid*  (taken  abov* 
approximatoly  aa  2400  and  8000  respeottvaly). 

Knowiiig  tn*  qoantity  of  fuel  (coke)  burnt  and  the  avenge  com- 
podtion  of  th*  waste  gasea,  togetlier  with  the  amount  of  flux  (lime- 
stone) employed,  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxide  formed  by 
the  combustion  of  the  coke  and  the  amount  of  blastemployed  to  bum 
it  can  be  readily  calculated  ;  for  example,  in  one  out  of  many  wries 
of  obaervations  made  by  Lovthian  Bell  with  the  present  writer's  co- 
operation, it  was  fonnd  that  the  average  compoaition  by  weight  at 
the  issuing  gaaea  waa 
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•Bil  tint  per  unit  vxi^M  ^  pig  mad*  th*  tmonnt  of  coka  niad  wu 
I'lie,  of  which  O'Ott  ms  lUi  and  laoiitnn,  Inriog  1*030  of  utoil 
carbon,  whiUt  the  limutose  and  niuu  (calcined  Clerdaod  ore)  con- 
tuned  0  082  uarbon  and  0-210  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  iron  being  oontained  wholly  a*  ferrio  oxide .  Tb*  pig  contained 
Sper  cent  of  carbon,  K>  that  0-OSO  of  the  total  carbon  entering  the 
fnmaoe  did  not  aaeapa  in  the  gaic*  ;  conaequently  the  weight  that 
did  eacape  waa  1-020  +  0-083-0-080-1-072,  whence  the  giaea 
(leaving  the  hydrogen  oat  of  coniideration]  wan  nuule  up  oT  th* 
following  amoanta  : — 
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The  coke,  howerer,  contained  a  imall  amennt  of  moiitnra  (aome 
S-5  par  cant),  which  wonid  eacape  aa  aqneona  vaponr  in  the  gaaea  ; 
this,  together  with  the  hydrogen,  wonld  make  the  weight  of  tka 
eaeaping  gaaea  a  little  moiv,  abont  6-M.  The  blaat  intrMnoad  oou- 
tainuig  S-966  parta  of  nitrogen  (whicli  mnat  have  bean  aaaociatad 
with  1-188  of  oxygen  forming  air)  mnat  oonaaqnantly  hare  weighed 
S'lEO,  or  making  allowanoa  for  tna  moiatnra  contained  in  it  atuut 
8*20  parta ;  the  total  ozygwn  introdncad  into  the  famaoe,  therefoie, 
mnat  hara  been  I'lBBin  the  air  of  the  blaat  and  0-219  from  the  car- 
bon dioxide  of  the  flax ;  whilst,  aa  the  pig  contained  abont  >8  per 
cent,  of  iron,  f  x  -96  -  0  -<07  is  the  corresponding  oxygen,  making  a 
total  of  1-188+0-219  +  0-407-1-811,  to  which  mnat  ba  added  the 
oxygen  in  the  moiatnre  of  the  blast,  and  that  contained  in  the  silica 
and  other  iupurities  redocad  in  the  pig  iron,  which  conaaqnently 
will  give  a  total  very  near  to  the  1  -884  parta  calonlatsd  from  the 
composition  of  the  gnsea,  and  oonaaqnantly  to  soma  extant  checking 
the  accuracy  of  the  determination. 

The  total  darelopment  of  heat  inaide  the  ftimace  ia  than  as 
follaws.  The  carbon  contained  in  the  pig,  being  produced  by  the 
reduction  of  carbon  oxide,  is  formeil  in  Tirtna  of  a  reaction  which 
absorbs  heat ;  the  total  fuel  added  being  in  the  first  instance  burnt 
to  carbon  oxide  will  develop  1*020  x  2400-2448  ;  of  this  a  oerUln 
iwition  ia  farther  conrertad  into  carbon  dioxiila  in  the  upper  part 
at  the  furuaoe,  the  amount  so  oonTertad  containing  of  carbon  0  828 
-0-082— 0244,  and  consequently  ^ring  a  (brthar  heat  arolution 
of  0-244  X  (8000—24001  - 1368>  (the  0  -082  being  originally  contained 
in  the  Huz  aa  carbon  dioxide) ;  whence  the  total  haat  erdntion  is 
2448  +  1386-3814. 

The  heat  brought  in  by  the  blast  ia  6-20x488x0*2117-697,486* 
being  the  aTerage  temperature  of  the  blast  and  0*287  the  ipacillc 
heat  of  air  ;  whilst  that  taken  out  of  the  furnace  by  the  waata  gaaea 
b  6-93  X  332  x  0  -24  -  663,  332*  being  their  arerage  temperature,  and 
0-24  their  areiage  spsci&c  heat ;  hence  finally  the  total  amount  oil 
heat  need  np  iu  doing  ^  work  <^  the  furnace,  and  lost  by  radiation, 
ftC  is  8814  +  697-863-8868. 

In  ft  similar  way  in  a  nnmber  of  otber  instanoes  the 
qoantities  of  heat  lued  np  in  the  varioai  fnrnace  lequiie- 
meots  were  meaaured,  with  the  general  result  that,  with 
large  furnaces  of  the  construction  employed  in  the  Cleveland 
and  Durham  districts  (48  to  80  feet  in  height),  smelting 
calcined  Cleveland  ironstone  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
hnmatite,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  required  for  purposes 
practically  constant  and  not  varying  with  the  richness  of 
the  ore  and  the  amount  of  flux  consequently  requisite; 
whilst  another  portion  of  the  heat  ia  nsed  np  for  purposes 
which  are  much  more  variable.  Including  the  heat  absorbed 
in  the  redtiction  from  the  gases  of  the  carbon  in  the  pig, 
the  comparatively  constant  requirements  of  such  furnaces 
Me  dose  to  2600,  so  that  in  the  instance  taken  for  example 
•bove^  the  non-constant  requirements  amounted  to  about 
1258,  the  two  seta  being  made  np  as  follows  : — 


*  Lowthlan  Ball  ealcnlstas  the  total  carbon  la  the  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  gases  as  being  formed  from  carbon  oxide,  considering  that  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  flux  is  conrertad  into  carbon  oxide  by  £e  hot  carbon  of 
the  fuel  pari  jnum  with  its  formation ;  and  haoca  introduoea  an 
additional  item  into  tlia  table  of  funiace  requirements.  Til.,  the  heat 
absorbed  In  this  ooaranion,  and  an  additicmal  complicatiaa  into  the 
calculation  owing  to  the  snbtnction-.of  the  carbon  of  tha  ftial  thus 
anppoaed  to  ba  consnmed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  foraaee  (kom  that 
bsmt  by  tha  blast  at  tha  bottom. 
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Similar  results  were  obtiuned  in  several  other  analogona 
aeries  of  observations,  the  variable  heat  requirements  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  aome  instances  on  account  of  the  nae  ol 
poorer  or  richer  ores,  different  amounts  of  flnz,  iu.;  for  tha 
details  of  the  methods  nsed  in  the  determination  of  the 
varioiu  items  of  fnmaoe  requirements  see  Bell's  Chemical 
Phtnomtna  of  Iron  Smdting,  and  also  the  earlier  ezpeii- 
mentsof  yathaire(^(«da«iir/<tfau(d  J'oKrnaaiu:).  Variooa 
publications  of  QrQner,  and  also  an  esaay  by  Habeti 
(abstracted  in  the  Jomrn.  J.  and  S.  Imt,,  1877,  226)  may 
also  be  consulted  with  advantage;  the  numerical  values  of 
certain  of  the  items  deduced  by  Oriiner  from  his  observa' 
tions  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Vathaite  and  Bell,  but 
not  to  any  very  material  extent  The  general  result  of 
these  observations  is  that,  with  the  large  English  fnmacei 
nsed  in  smelting  Cleveland  ironstone  with  coke  and  lime- 
stone, about  3860  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  on  an 
average  per  unit  o^f  weight  of  pig  iron  made  for  the  various 
fnmaoe  requirements,  and  that  in  even  the  most  economi- 
cally working  furnaces  the  quantity  of  carbon  contained  in 
the  issuing  gases  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide  <ioea  not 
exceed  on^Mid  of  the  total  quantity  of  carbon,  and  rarely 
exetedi  30  per  cent,  of  that  amount,  the  remainder  passing 
out  as  carbon  oxide.  Some  of  the  carbon  that  does  escape 
as  dioxide,  about  one-fourth,  ia  originally  introdnced  aa 
carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  flux  (in  the  illnstratiTa 
example,  given  above,  0*082  was  contained  in  the  flnx  out  of 
0*326  escaping  as  dioxide),  so  that  only  abont  three-fourths 
is  derived  from  the  fuel ;  whence  it  results  that  even  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  rarely  met  with  in  practice 
with  this  class  of  ores,  not  more  than  |  x  },  or  2S  per  cent, 
of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  is  ultimately  burnt  to  dioxide,  the 
remaining  70  per  cent  being  burnt  to  carbon  oxide,  thns 
giving  an  effective  heat  devdopment  of  0*26  x  8000  +  0-75 
X  2100  -  3800  instead  of  8000 ;  i«.,  the  •*  duly  "  actually 
performed  by  the  fuel  is  only  i^%%,  or  47-5  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  maximum  amount ;  so  that  if  the  amounts  of  heat 
brought  in  by  the  hot  blast,  and  carried  out  in  the  waste 
gases,  are  approximately  equal  (which  is  the  case  when  ordi- 
nary cast  iron  stoves  are  used,  delivering  blaat  at  tempeia- 
(nrea  near  460*),  it  finally  resnlta  that,  to  produce  the  heat 
requisite  for  the  various  fnnaee  requirements  (amonnting  on 
an  average  to  3860),  an  amount  <^  carbon  must  be  burnt 
equal  to  J|f§  or  1013  times  the  weight  of  the  pig  iron 
madei  Taking  average  coke  to  contain  7  per  cent  of 
moistnie  and  asb,  and,  conseqtiently  93  per  cent  of  carbon, 
this  represents  i^?'*  - 1  *089  parts  of  coke  per  nnit  weight 
of  pig  iron,  or  2 If  cwts.  per  ton  om  the  mintimim  prae- 
tieabU  comumption  of  fud  attainabU  uith  ealdned  CXewe- 
land  ironttone,  under  the  condition  that  the  Ueut  bringe  w 
Of  much  heat  at  the  waete  gaeei  carry  out, 

It  doaa  not  by  any  meana/ollow,  however,  thatonly  this  minimum       j 
practicable  consumption  of  coka  will  ba  niqniaita  in  any  gives  fur- 
nace.    'W  hen  the  dimensions  are  not  anch  aa  to  caoss  the  most 
economical  employment  of  the  fnal,  a  considerably  larger  quantity 
of  toA  may  ba  laqniaita  to  enable  the  whole  of  tha  irai  in  tha  on 

*  bdnaira  of  -that  doe  (acoording  to  Ball's  mode  of  eataJatioa)  to 
sbacsption  of  heat  by  tha  carbon  diozida  of  tha  flnz  ia  balsg  coavarnd 
iato  carbon  oxids^ 
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to  b*  tttbllwtorily  extraeted  ind  »  Mletblc  pig  prodaced  ;  la  thu 
cue  the  tctuil  keat  coniomption  nnuint  aboat  tne  wne,  but  a  leaa 
amonnt  of  carboa  dioxide  and  a  largar  (jnantity  of  carbon  oxide 
eaeaiw  in  the  iraate  Kaaci ;  tliia  ia  rarticnlarl;  .noticeable  when 
■utluarite  ia  need  aa  fuel  instead  of  colce,  aa  in  manr  American  fnr- 
lueaa.  Tha^  in  a  aaries  of  obaerrationa  parallel  witn  thoaa  detailed 
aboT*,  but  made  with  a  amaller  furnace  (using  coke  and  calcined 
Claveland  iionatone),  the  ai»  of  which  woa  insufficient  to  canae  the 
meat  eeonemical  action  poaibla  (48  feet  in  height  instead  of  80), 
the  aroraga  eompoaitios  of  th*  gaaes  bj  weight  wtt 

\1tT0(eii.. .._......_.__„_. _„.„...„„.„_„  (T'tT  pertenl. 

Caibon  oxide .... „  n-it    „    _ 

CubsD  dluidL „..„_........ ..  U-7»    ,,    „ 

<L<:,  thn  contained  much  leas  carbon  dioxide  relatinly  to  the  ear- 
taon  oxide  than  those  eacaping  from  the  laiser  furnace,  whilst  the 
amonnt  of  carbon  burnt  in  the  form  of  coxa  waa  increaaed  from 
1  -020  parts  to  1  -318  pai-ta  per  unit  of  weight  of  pig  (or  from  aboat 
at  to  28-8  cwta.  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig,  the  coke  containing  about 
SI'S  par  cent  of  carbon  and  8-6  per  cent  of  laoiatnia  and  aab,  fce.). 
Of  thu  extra  fuel  oonanrnption  part  only  waa  expended  to  generate 
the  heat  leqniaita  for  the  fnmaea  leqnirementa,  owing  to  the  for- 
matioit  of  less  carbon  dioxide  and  mora  carbon  ozida ;  the  re- 
mainder produced  the  effect  of  aensibly  raising  the  temperature  of 
ths  exit  gaaaa,  whi<-h  escaped  at  the  arerage  temperature  of  462*  C. 
instead  of  332^  C,  thua  eaining  ont  of  tha  furnace  much  mora  heat 
than  waa  brought  in  br  the  tilast. 

If  by  th<  nae  of  a  hotter  blast  mora  heat  ia  brought  into  the 
famaca  bj  thia  means  than,  will  supplv  the  loos  of  heat  in  the  waste 
gases  experienoed  with  the  leaa  highly  heated  blast,  one  of  three 
things  must  result :  either  lass  coke  will  be  requisite  to  produce  the 
heat  neoeaaaiyfor  the  rarious  Aimaoe  requirementa ;  or  the  surplus 
heat  will  be  carried  out  in  the  waste  gaaea,  they  being  at  a  higher 
temperatoie;  or  the  fuel  will  be  burnt  to  less  adronti^,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  being  formed  and  a  larger  one  of  car- 
txrn  oxide.  Aa  to  what  doea  aetually  take  place  in  such  a  eaae, 
epiniona  are  aomawhat  dirided ;  for,  whilat  moat  iron  maaters  main- 
tain that  a  sensible  diminution  in  fuel  requisite  per  ton  of  iron  ia 
alwmya  oceaaioned  by  employing  a  hotter  blaat,  others  (especially 
Bell)  eonaidar  that  their  experience  prares  that  in  certain  cases, 
tg.,  with  ClsTelsnd  ore,  no  actnd  saving  in  fuel  accompaniea  the 
use  oi  Uast  at  temperatures  above  about  600*  (aee  |  SI). 

The  results  Cdtained  by  Bell  with  blaat-fiirnaoes  using  Cleveland 
ironstone  and  coke  are  applicable,  with  appropriate  modifications, 
to  f arnsees  employing  diflerent  ores  and  fnu.  For  instance,  Crossley 
found (/mmuU  Inmand  Sua  Ind.,  1871,  iL  167)  thst  a  fbmace  87 
feet  in  lieight,  19  wide  (boahes),  and  18,124  cubic  feet  cspaoity, 
smelting  Askam  hamatite  and  Red  Bay  ore  at  Askam-in-Fumeas, 
prodncM  grey  Bessemer  pig  with  22}  cwt  of  coke  to  the  ton  of 
iron  (1*1876  per  nnit  or  weight  of  pig),  the  heat  requirements 
doling  tha  prooeaa  being  as  follows  (the  mode  of  representation 
adopted  sbmre  being  employed,  and  the  heat  viewed  by  Bell  aa 
eansmned  daring  tha  reection  of  carbon  on  the  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  flnz  being  left  out  of  account)  :— 

Oomparattt^t  tcmtUmt  h&at  nqvtnmtita, 

Jtodaetlea  el  fanta  oxide _ „.......„.._._._._.__...  MU 

„           nrten  from  carboa  oxldo.............. ....»,........„....,..,  M 

„          ilUeon  Othoophorw  and  raiphar  practieally  abarnt) IM 

t  carried  awar  bj  tuytn  watar...„„.........,.,........„,.„,....,...  91 

„              „         noltenpil. . ..._ ..„_. „_„  MO 

,.            M        radiation,  Ae.  «.»..»...«««.».».......:....„...„..  MS 

JTara  asrCatlt  test  ntfiriraHSIt, 

t  ataaifeed  dailaff  eaasUdsliig  of  nine  „.......,».«. „,.  171 

M              H         deoonpooftloB  of  moUtiira  of  blart „..  SSS 

..              ■        eTvaiatioa  of  water  la  aeke  ......................  IS 

I  eanlad  oat  bj  snolten  itaf  »...»,......m»-.»m..»»».»..»....»»    4U 


.  i-osnxMOOsiuo 

,  O-llS  xMOOa  M>7 


Thu  imonnt  of  heat  wis  inppUed  aa  foUoira: 
Yatml  cnbH  of  eoke  borat  to  earbon  oxide  ........».,..,.._ 

PMitlaa  of  <ltts  faitka:  barat  t«  oaitoa  dloildo ..».-.... 

Ifwss  bnagkt  bi  bj  blail  -«..-.*»»•»•.».*.»».«..».-..., 


LaaaMateaiiladaatlawaMCBaas  .__..-.__,_...,„__„_»„_    M* 

MU 

I>  tU*  ease  tht  carbon  earried  bat  u  dioxide  in  the  escaping 
K""  *■•  <">l7  SO-S  per  cent  of  the  total  carboa  therein  contained; 
■o  that  hers  the  ftial  was  hamt  to  leaa  advantage  than  in  the  most 
woaoaiadlr  worised  Cleveland  iron  fnmeces.  This,  however,  was 
partly  da*  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  very  grey  Beeaemer  pig 
a  laisn  fointity  ef  g<^  was  employed  than  woudsuffioe  to  make 
f9(9Biraa,vli.,  aboat  Sowta.  per  ton  extra;  so  that  forge  iron  ootald 
be  Toa  ia  tli*  tame  ftiniac*  with  an  expeaditma  of  about  21j  cwts.. 


■r  l'«8tf  parte  of  cell*  par  unit  waigiit  of  pig;  Other  things 
Tniag  the  same,  this  would  lepisseut  an  amount  of  total  carbni 
i  «fnl  to  tboai  0*97  p«r  luit  ir«i^  tt  pig,  whioh  mnat. 
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thrrefore,  Ve  bnmt  in  Ihe  following  way  to  give  the  same  beat  u 

before,  viz.,  2660 ■(■  907 -34S7  due  to  the  fuel  :— 

Total  carbon  barat  to  oxide.. „ «.......,., 0*97xS400af8tt 

Ponjon  of  ditto  bunt  fBrther  to  dioxido ...„,.,..._, _..O'2016xM00Bim 

*U7 

Since  the  carbon  m  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  limestone  was 
0-0356,  the  total  carbon  aa  dioxide  in  the  gases  would  thus  be 
0-2018  H-  0-0665  -  0-267,  whilst  the  total  carbon  as  oxide  and  dioxide 
would  be  0-97 -«■  0-0656 -0-040 -0-9865  (0-040  being  the  carbon  in 
the  pig  iron,  which  contained  4  per  cent  of  carbon) ;  ao  that  th* 
eacaping  gasea  would  contain,  when  forge  iron  waa  being  made,  aboat 
26  per  cent  of  the  total  carbon  present  therein  aa  carbon  dioxide 
and  74  per  cent  aa  carbon  oxide, — still  indicating  a  fuel  expendi- 
ture less  economical  than  in  the  most  favourably  arranged  Cleve- 
land furnaces  in  which  80  to  S3  per  cent  oi  the  total  carEon  in  the 
escaping  sases  is  contsined  ss  dioxide ;  presumably  this  is  due 
either  to  tne  smaller  height  oC  the  furnace  (67  feet  only)  or  to  the 
more  difficult  reducibility  of  the  ore  used. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  Wrbna  (£iaenerz)  charcoal  ftamaees 
smeltinK  apathio  ore  (which  is  somewhat  more  readily  ledooible 
than  calcined  Cleveland  ironstone)  were  found  togive  the  following 
values,  reduced  aa  before  to  •  nnit  of  weight  of  pig  (wbito  ir(«) 
(Tiinner,  Jaurn.  I.  and  S.  Jntl.,  1873,  p.  &8):— 

GmparaHMlf  comttani  rtfmirtnumft, 

jtcdnetlon  of  oro  and  of  carboa  la  plf  ............»».»•»..*..  IfifO 

„           (lUcon „.„ 10 

Heat  eurisd  avay  Xiy  tnycre  Tatar  and  radUtlon,  Ac ......  in                 I 

pUll«n> SM 

MM 

Jfon  9«rtabl4  n^lnmmU. . 

EraporatloB  of  watar  ia  eharooal...»«.»....».«...».„......  SO 

l>«coniporitlon  of  molitnra  of  blaat.........................  ...  M 

Heat  carried  ont  bjr  llajt.  i  part  carrying  ont  440  nnltl  of  )  me^ 

bost  (RinjBan).....M « .........)  ^^ 


This  beat  waa  Aimithed  ss  follows  :• 

Beat  dne  to  eombnitlon  of  faai  ..»....- 

M    bronfht  in  by  bat  blait  ....«•»..• 

„   eenled  eat  In  eaeaplBt  |uea  „_.. 


Ml* 
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The  fuel  burnt  waa  charcoal  containing  about  0-83  parte  of  carbon 
per  unit  weight  of  pig,  which  in  order  to  produce  2727  heat  units 
must  have  been  burnt  ss  follows : — 
^lal  dne  to  burning  of  0-eS  carbon  to  carbon  oxide  ...............O-eS  x  S400  >-  IBIS 

„       fanbercaabuUoaotS'SlTcacboatocarbeBdleildaO-aiTxMN'lSl* 

tm 

Of  this  0  -83  parts  of  carbon  burnt  0-  045  was  taken  up  a^ain  by  the 
iron,  leaving  0-686  as  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  eacaping  in  the 
waate  gaaea.  Hence  Uit  or  37 1  per  cent  of  tha  carbon  was  barat 
to  dioxide,  and  62  -9  per  cent  to  carbon' oxide,  which  rspreaents  a 
mors  economical  use  of  the  fuel  than  in  tha  Cleveland  fnmaoea,  not- 
withstanding the  amaller  si»  of  the  Wrbna  fiimace.  Bell  haa  alao 
ealcolated  (fihtm^ai  Phmoffuna,  p.  420)  for  the  same  furnace  very 
much  the  same  numbers,  the  fkirnace  requirementa  being  aatimated 
by  him  aa  slightly  in  excess  of  TttnneT's  valnatioii. 

Calculations  ss  to  the  development  and  appropriation  of  heat  In 
the  Cedar  Point  anthradto  fornace,  U.S.,  rounded  on  the  same 
principles  ss  the  above  cited  examples  have  been  made  by  'Wither- 
bee  (TVansacfioiu  Awt.  IntL  Jtining  Enginurt);  the  consnmptioa 
of  anthiacito  aa  compared  with  charcoal  in  Amerieaa  famacea  ia 
alwaya  greater,  indicating  a  smidler  proportion  of  carbon  dioxid* 
ultimately  formed. 

A*  f«r  aa  the  data  at  present  extant  go,  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  any  fnmaee  yet  constmcted  bnming  coke, 
charcoal,  anthracite,  or  coitl,  np wards  of  40  per  cent,  of  the 
carbon  in  tlie  iasoing  gases  is,  on  an  average^  contained  aa 
dioxide,  the  remainder  being  oxide,  although  somewhat 
larger  amounts  are  occasionally  found  as  exceptional  occnr- 
rencea.  Admitting  that  \  of  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  ia 
bamt  to  dioxide  and  f  to  oxide,  the  heat  evolntion 
per  unit  of  carbon  burnt  would  be  {  x  8000 -I- 1  x  2100> 
4640  instead  of  8000,  which  wodd  be  deTebped  were 
all  burnt  to  dioxide ;  that  is,  the  "  duty "  actually  per- 
formed by  the  fuel  would  be  68  per  cent  of  the  possible 
maximum  amount ;  so  that  even  in  such  a  furnace  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  would  be  at  least  |f{^=il-72  times  the 


>  This  item  is  somewhat  larger  than  Bell's  Agnts,  as  tha  tempsntu* 
of  tha  charcoal  ftamaoe  hearth  is  semewbat  higher  (nnmaa). 
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•mount  tliat  would  be  requisite  tovli  perfect  oombuBtion 
be  effected.  If,  boweTer,  tbe  issuing  gases  be  so  burnt  in 
beating  the  bUst  that  more  heat  is  brought  into  the 
lumace  than  is  carried  out  by  the  waste  gases,  the  excess 
is  virtually  obtained  by  more  iperfect  combustion,  though 
not  actuaUy  so  burnt  inside  the  furnar«;  wliilat,  if  the 
gases  are  also  employed  to  raiM  steam  for  the  blowing 
engines  and  lifts,  ic,  the  fuel  thus  saved  viihially  is  equi- 
Talent  to  a  diminution  in  the  blast  furnace  consumption  j 
for,  were  perfect  conibustion.  obtabable  in  the  furnace, 
extra  fuel  would  have  to  be  burnt  outside  for  these 
pnrposes. 

Tbau  remsrka  apply  'a  fortiori  to  mniices  In  which  cod  is 
employed  as  iaal  isatead  or  coke  or  charcoal.  Tlio  beat  of  oombua- 
tion  of  arerags  coal  (after  allowing  for  aah  and  auppoaing  it  to 
be  burnt  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  tapour  may  be  taken  as 
abont  8300  (see  %  10) ;  hence  to  afford  aufficiont  heat  for  tbe 
reqniiementa  of  a  furnace  imelting  aTera{;e  Cleveland  ironatone, 
viz.,  88S0,  only  {f{l-0-4fl4  parts  of  cmI  would  be  le^uiiite, 
could  complete  combostion  be  eneured,  or  >!  owta.  per  ton 
of  pig  (asauming  the  unaible  heat  carried  out  by  the  wast* 
gaaei  and  brought  in  by  the  blast  to  be  equal).  The  actual  eon- 
sumption  in  furnaces  using  raw  coal  i>,  however,  aereral  timea  this 
amount, — 30  owts.  being  a  low  eitimats  In  such  caaea,  whilet  40 
and  area  ED  cwts.  of  cou  per  ton  of  pig  made  is  not  an  infrequent 
eoniumption :  thus  even  with  Ferrie'a  aolf-coking  furnace  (S  l!Oi 
which  reduced  the  consumption  of  coal  from  52 '5  to  33 '8  cwti.  per 
ton  of  pig,  the  couKumption  wax  upwards  of  three  timea  the  theo- 
retical amount ;  with  anthracit»conauming  fumacea,  each  aa  those 
tucd  in  America,  the  conmrnption  of  fuel  varies  from  25  cwti.  per 
ton  of  pis  In  the  largest  and  beat  oonitructed  fumacea  to  40  cwta. 
or  so  in  ue  ol'ler  and  smaller  furnaces,  the  consumption  being  as 
>  rule,  however,  aomawhat  leaa  than  that  of  more  bituminous  raw 
coal  ia  the  Engliah  open-topped  furnaces.  The  reason  for  the 
extra  fuel  consumption  in  raw  coal  furnaces  is  simply  that  the 
nature  of  the  chexnical  reactions  taking  place  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  furnace,  especially  the  action  of  heat  alone  upon  the  coal, 
necessarily  cauaea  the  evolution  of  much  free  hydrogen,  carbuietted 
hydrogen,  and  carbon  -oxide,  which  escape  unbumt,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  consumption  of  the  fuel  to  the  maximum  advantage : 
where  the  gases  are  collected  and  burnt,  tbia  loss  would  not  be 
pistsrUI  were  it  not  that  ordinarily  the  beat  obtainable  frim'  th* 
gaaea  ia  far  in  excess  of  that  requisite  to  raiae  steam  for  blowing 
and  lifting  the  burden  to  the  furnace  top,  tic.  These  reasons  are 
also  to  a  great  extent  operative  with  antniacite  as  compared  with 
coke.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  weight  of  charcoal  oidinarily 
teqnislts  io  smelt  a  given  ore  ia  partly  due  to  the  more  ready 
action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  charcoal  than  on  coke  forming  carbon 
oxlds,  so  that  virtuslly  the  on  is  partly  reduced  by  the  jcsrbon  of 
ths  ehsnoal  (this  Mlug  converted  into  carbon  oxide,  which 
deoxidizes  the  ore)  to  a  greater  extent  with  ch^oal  than  with 
coke  ;  i.e.,  ths  charcoal  is  more  completely  oxidized,  and  the  ore 
it  more  deoxidizsd  st  the  top  of  the  lumace  and  less  at  the  bottom 
than  is  the  case  {aetirit  parihua)  with  coke,  so  that  a  amaller 
weight  of  charcoal  ultimately  performs  the  same  work  as  a  larger 
quantity  of  coke.  The  luger  smonnt  of  alkalies  in  charcinl, 
producing  more  cyanide^  probably  also  aids  in  the  more  rapid 
rednotlou  relatively  to  ths  Weight  of  fuel  used. 

In  S'prizo  essay.  Professor  Uabeta  has  given  formula  for  csleulat- 
ing  the  valuo  of  a  given  weight  of  iron  ore  of  given  oomposition.  the 
pnee  of  the  pig  iron  mads  from  it,  and  ths  quantities  of  ors  snd 
Umestcne  requisite  to  nroduce  a  tmit  of  weight  of  pig^  kc'  (see 
abstract  In  Joum.  I.  ana  S.  Inst..  1877,  225),  snd  has  slso  arranged 
f  ormuIiB  for  calculating  the  ami  unt  of  fuel  uatooght  to  }i*  required 
for.  the  smelting  of  sncn  ores,  tie.,  sssnmbig  thrt  ths  duty  actually 
performed  by  ths  fuel  is  i8  per  cent  of  ths  possible  maximum 
amoimt.  In  these  calculations  slightly  diifersnt  values  are  tsken 
for.  certain  of  the  hsst  requirements  from  those  given  above;  thus 
for  the  rednctlon  of  ^ig  iron  (coiitsining  carbon,  silicon.  He)  the 
total  beat  oonsnmption  is  taken  as  1984,  the  amcnnta  assumed  by 
Bell,  Crossly,  and  Tttnner'  ss  abov*  described  being  respectively 
1P3I,  1871,  and  1670  ;  that  carried  out  by  ths  molron  pig  is  taken 
St  260  for  cold,  working,  370  for  medium,  and  285  for  hot.  Bell's 
figars  (snd  Tathaird'a)  being  330,  whilst  Tilnner  tskes  840  from 
Rinman's  observations ;  snd  ths  loss  by  rsdistion  (presumably  In- 
cluding th*  tnyers  watsr;  is  taken  ss  400  (Bell  •849— deduced  by 
the  pressnt.wTlter  ftom  s  rodnd  gsnenl  svsrSge  result  by  difference ; 
CrosUsy — 359;  Titnner— 192,the  fumaoe  being  a  much  smaller  one  in 
this  latter  ease),  and  so  on  throughout ;  but  on  the  whole  Habeta'a 
formula  4tre  baaed  on  mdch  the  same  valuations  ss  those  above 
dted.  The  instances  given  above,  however,  indicate  that  the  results 
obtoinsbla  with  one  cuss  of  ores,  fuels,  ke.,  are  only  applicable  to 
another  class  with  conaideiabl*  latitndsof  variation,  snd  that  it  ia  im- 
^nsticsbls  to  Ss  •  baid  and  fsst  lins  ss  th*  limit  of  economy  ol  fuel 


nnivettauy  appUosU*.  WhsTs,  howsvsr,  dis  fast  is  Jmmt  dilTer- 
antly  (to  less  sdvantage,  f2r  instance,  so  ttiat^'  instesd  of  one  p<xt  of 
carbon  giving  0'48  of  the  total  heat  picdnction  ss  "duty,"  it  only 
gives  say  0-40),  the  formnla  of  Babets  will  still  bs  applicable,  only 
requiring  th*  application  of  a.  coefficient  (t^— pi's  in  th*  ess* 
supposed) 

Temperatwi  (^  BUut  Fumaei  at  fanou*  LeitU.—'iiaMf 
obserriitiona  of  die  tate  of  increase  of  tpmperatnre  from  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace  have  been  made  by  XQnner,  Ebelmen, 
and  Lowthian  BeU.  When  fresh  materials  ha.ve  been  just 
introduced  cool  into  tbe  furnace,-  of  coune  they  intercept 
heat  from  the  escaping  gases,  acting  precisely  like  the  briek* 
work  stacks  of  a  Siemens  regeneiattve  furnace ;  this  effect, 
however,  cannot  be  carried  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  escaping 
gases  from  passing  ou^  at  an  average  tempiraturs  which,  U 
not  elevated,  is  at  least  sensible, — the  actual  temperatm 
varying  with  the  conditions  Obtaining  Biases  heat  ia  gene- 
rated by  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  by  carbon  oxide,  more 
heat  being  evolved  by  the  oxidatic  i  of  the  carbon  tfakit  i* 
absorbed  in  the  reduction  of  the  iron  oxide,  roughly  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  2,  it  results  that  there  !a  always  a  source  of 
heat  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace ;  and,  unless  fresh 
materials  can  be  supplied  sufficiently  rapidly  to  keep  the 
escaping  gases  always  at  a  given  low  temperature  by-  their 
direct  cooling  effect,  the  tempen^tttre  -must  rise  by  the 
reduction  of  the  oio.  A  condition  of  equilibriom  as  to 
temperature  is  consequently  finally  arrived  at  when  the 
sums  of  the  generations  of  heat  by  chemical  action  at 
each  and  every  particnilar  level,  and.  of  the  absorptioDe 
of  heat  by  direct  communication  to  the  fresh  charges 
added  from  time  to  time,  balance  one  dbother ;  when 
this  condition  of  things  is  arrived  at  the  temperatnree  of 
the  escaping  gas,  and  of  the  substances  generally  at  each 
level,  become  constant^  or  ntther  would  do  eo  were  the  fresh 
materials  added  continuously  instead  of  intermittently,  and 
were  thd  action  of  the  furnace  absolhtely  nnifoim.  The 
circumstances  which  regulate  the  most  advcntageons  way 
in  which  fuel  can  be  burnt,  £,«.,  the  economy  of  fuel  in  the 
furnace,  consequently  Tegulate  the  temperature  of  the 
escaping  gases,  whidi  accordingly  is  variable  with  the 
quantity  of  fuel  burnt  per  unit  of  iron  amelted,  with  the 
size  and  shape  of  th^  furnace,  the  character  of  the  ore 
employed,  be  Under  pi^rticular  conditions,  especially  when 
a  large  mass  of  fresh  materials  hss  been  added,  the  escap- 
ing gases  may  be  so  cool  that  the  aqueous  vaponr  present 
is  condense'd  into  mist,  whilst  the  hand  may  be  placed  in 
the  gases  without  being  burnt ;  ordinarily,  however,  Ihe 
temperature  at  the_  mouth  averages  200°  or  SOO*  C,  and 
with  small  furnaces  and  difficultly  reducible  ore  requiring 
a  large  fuel  consumption  may  be  much  higher.  One  great 
effect  of.  increasing  the  height  of  furnaces  smelting  jclay 
ironstone  {e.g.,  Cleveland  ore)  is  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  fuel  requisite  owing  to  the  cooling  infloence  exerted  opon 
the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gaaes  which -paw  off,  there- 
by leaving  in  the  furnace  heat  which  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  provided  by  burning  more  fuel  Of  the  numerooa 
particular  determinations  that  have  been  made-of  the  tem- 
peratures at  different  levels  in  different  cases,  the  following 
may  be  cited  as  examples  : — 

Wrbna  Furnaci  {BSttturt) ;  heifU  88  /tet;  vtlng  tfft  ekartcci  witk 
a  iunini  o/tpafhie  ort,  aul  iron  terap,  and  gmmgadtt-tdUtl  (as 
Jlvx),  in  AtproforUon^iSi  8,  and  20  r«y«c«U>y  (TBtmer  «mP 
£iMer). 
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Chmee  Furnaeti;  tuing  hard  toh  mi  ealdtud  CUvtUmd  irm- 
ttmt  vM  UmattHt  tufivx  (Lmethian  BM). 


;    DtB>anf«  rro  u  top 
1           In  Feci. 

Fortj-tlght  foot  Fsnimco. 

Elghqr  foot  Fonnet. 

1            OOillimm). 
<           »■-} 
;         tI-»J 

Kot  Tldlilr  rod  bol. 
Dull  nd  hut 
BiKfatradhMt. 
Virrbrl(ht rod  lioil. 

«3J*C. 
Hot  rlolklT  ■«!  hot 

Do.            do 
Poll  rtd  hoot. 
Bi1(hl  rod  h«l. 
V«7  brttht  nd  hut 

witli  a  blast  it  200',  Iiom  IE '4  to  IS '6,  errti.  of  dikrcoal  wereuMd 
per  ton  of  wbito  iron,  but  23  to  24  cwts.  p«r  ton  of  grej  iron, 
making  a  difference  of  aame  8  cwte,  per  ton,  or  four  time*  the 
amount  givon  by  Cros*le7 ;  at  Heft,  with  a  blait  at  200*,  12-6  to 
14  ewte.  of  charcoal  were  formerly  required  per  ton  of  white  iron, 
and  20  cwta.  and  upwards  per  ton  of  grey  iron,  making  a  diflVrenee 
of  more  than  6  cwts.  per  ton,  or  upwards  of  three  times  Crossley's 
figure.  Although  a  variation  in  tne  amount  of  fuel  burnt  nnder 
constant  conditions  denotes  a  correlatiTo  Tariation  in  the  tempera- 


A  paper  on  the  "  Thermic  Curres  of  Blast  Furnaces,"  discuaiiiig  a 
Qumuer  of  results  of  this  class,  and  the  condnsiona  to  be  drawn 
(roni  them,  by  H.  M.  Hone,  is  given  in  the  Tram.  Am*r.  InM. 
Mining  BHgiMtn,  187S  ;  see  also  Inn,  toL  z.  p.  826  f. 

21.  ConditioKU  Regvlating  Economy  of  Fud  ami  Co$t  of 
Production, — It  is  evident  from  the  data  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding aecUon  that^  when  the  amoant  of  cinder  formed  ia 
less,  a  smaller  qnantitj  of  fuol  will  do  the  work  of  iron 
smeltiDg,  the  amount  of  heat  absorption  for  the  variable 
requirements  being  lessened  the  less  limestone  is  causticized 
and  the  less  hot  cinder  flows  out  of  the  furnace.  Evidently 
also,  the  hotter  the  blast  and  the  cooler  the  issuing  gases, 
the  less  fuel  must  be  burnt  to  generate  the  particular 
amount  of  heat  requisite  for  a  given  furnace  working 
nnder  given  conditions  as  to  quality  of  ore,  dec.;  whilst  the 
more  carbon  is  burnt  to  carbon  dioxide  and  the  leas  to 
carbon  oxide  the  less  total  carbon  is  requisite  for  the  same 
end.  As  regards  the  possibility  of  diminishing  fuel  con- 
sumption by  the  me  of  richer  ores  and  less  flux,  this  is 
Urgely  a  matter  of  local  circumstances ;  when  there  is  a 
choice  possible  between  two  deposits  of  ore,  one  richer 
than  the  other,  and  each  equally  good  in  other  respects,  the 
cost  of  smelting  the  richer  ore  wUl  evidently  be  somewhat 
leu  than  that  of  working  the  other ;  as  regards  the  other 
circumstances,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
in  reference  to  cost  of  production  whether  the  more  econo- 
mical conditions  be  attended  to  or  not ;  thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  48  and  80  foot  furnaces  referred  to  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, the  difference  between  22-3  and  28-8  cwts.  of  coke 
consumed  per  ton  of  iron  involves  a  very  considerable 
difference  in  cost  of  production.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
increased  size  of  furnaces  used  in  England  at  the  present 
day,  as  compared  with  those  in  use  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  represents  an  average  saving  of  fuel  equivalent 
to  abont  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  pig  iron  made  in 
coal,  (.e.,  a  saving  of  10  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  iron. 
The  saving  effected  by  the  use  of  waste  gases  for  heating 
the  blast,  although  less  than  this,  still  represents  an  enor- 
mons  aggregate;  in  the  Cleveland  district  alone  the  saving 
in  coal  from  this  cause  is  calculated  to  amount  to  upwards 
of  1,000,000  tons  annually. 

To  some  little  extent  the  amount  of  fuel  oonsnmed  is  variable 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  furnace  is  driven  ;  that  is,  if  a  given 
quality  of  pif(  is  produced  when  the  furnace  is  making  SOO  tons  per 
««k  with  a  gives  coke  consumption  (the  fuel  being  burnt  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  practicable),  and  the  furnace  be 
then  driven  at  a  higher  speed  so  s*  to  make  400  tons,  either  a  little 
more  ooke  most  be  added  relatively  to  the  burden,  or  else  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  malt*  a  leas  strongly  marked  crystalline  pig  ; 
intti-ad  of  producing  the  coarsest  crystallized  iron  (Vo.  1  grey  pig), 
this  quality  wUl  sink  to  the  less  largely  crysUllino  nnmbers  {Nos. 
2.  8,  or  4),  or  even  to  mottled  or  white  iron.  If,  however,  the 
fifel  is  not  burnt  to  the  maximum  poasible  advantage  in  the  Srat 
insUnee,  increasing  the  rste  of  production  may  nnder  ceruin 
circnmstances  not  onl^  not  cause  an  incresse  in  the  faA  consnmp- 
tion.  but  may  even  slightly  diminish  it,  by  lessening  the  amount 
of  heat  lo<t  by  radiation,  tc.,  relatively  to  the  metal  produced. 
^T*?*'*'''*  '•'"*i'''''8  *''•  '»'°«i  decreasing  the  fuel  relatively  to 
the  burden  decreases  the  quality  of  the  iron  run,  snd  via  vtrn  ; 
with  Cleveland  ironitone  an  extra  consumption  .of  half  a  ewt.  or 
less  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  suffices  to  raise  the  quality  of  iron  run 
one  nnnber  in  the  scale,  <./.,  from  No.  4  to  S,  from  S  to  2,  or 
from  a  to  I.  AecordiD!;  to  Crossley  (lot.  cit.)  sbont  2  cwts.  of  coke 
j«tT  loD  e(  pig  correeponds.to  the  difference  between  rnnning  white 
Iron  and  grey  Bessemer  pig,  the  ore  smelted  being  Askam  hiematite 
sod  nahar  B«l  Bay  on>   Tiinner  states  {loc  oil.)  that  at  Nenbeig, 


I  ture  of  the  hearth  (Ko.  1  iron  being  actually  hotter  as  it  flows 
from  a  furnace  in  regular  work  than  No.  4,  for  instsnoe),  yet  the 
influence  thereby  prMuced  on  the  chemical  composition  is,  accord- 
ing to  Lowtliian  Bell's  experiments,  not  marked,  at  any  rate  so  far 
as  Cloreland  pis  is  concerned,  the  differences  between  various 
specimens  of  dmerent  numbers  not  being  greater  than  those 
between  various  specimens  of  the  same  numbers, — the  difference 
in  the  crystallinity  of  the  pig  being  in  feci  more  probaUy  ascrib- 
able  to  the  circumstance  that  the  hotter  the  iron  the  longer  is  the 
time  taken  to  solidify,  snd  the  more  comitletely  is  the  exfolistion 
9f  the  graphite  and  the  cryatsUization  ujion  it  of  the  remaining 
iron,  kc.,  effected,  than  to  diOerences  of  actual  constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  usual  opinion,  if  not  of  invariable 
experience,  that  highly  ciyitalliue  grry  Bessemer  pigs  are  richer  in 
silicon  than  others,  snd  that  this  ia  due  to  the  higher  temperatuie 
of  the  hearth  facilitating  reduction  of  ulicon  ;  again,  it  is  usually 
considered  that  nliito  irons  sre  apt  to  contain  more  'sulphur  than 
grey  irons  mads  from  the  seme  om  ;  Ibis  circumstance,  however, 
u  possibly  rather  due  to  differences  in  the  average  compoaition  of 
ore  smelted  and  amount  of  flux  ad'Ied  than  simply  to  variations  in 
amount  of  fuel  consumed}  thus  diminishing  the  amount  of  lime 
added  as  a  flux  below  a  certain  point  often  incresses  the  sulphur 
in  the  pig,  so  that  upwards  of  1  jier  cent  nay  be  present,  when 
with  more  lime  the  quantity  would  be  only  one  or  two  tenths  per 
cent.,  the  iron  being  white  in  the  iirst  ease  and  grey  when  more 
lime  is  employed. 

As  regards  the  temperature  of  the  blast,  the  fact  that 
heating  the  blast  enabled  iron  to  be  made  with  much  less 
fuel  consumption  than  was  requisite  with  cold  blast  was 
recognized  immediately  after  Neilson's- discovery  or  inven- 
tion ;  but  it  soon  became  also  manifest  that  a  deteriorating 
effect  was  often  produced  upon  the  iron  smelted  from 
certain  kinds  of  ore  by  the  use  of  the  hot  blast,  due  to  the 
higher  temperature  attained  in  the  hearth  facilitating  the 
reduction  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  especially  of  silicon. 
The  advocates  of  the  very  highly  heated  blast  obtainable  by 
means  of  the  Whitwell  stove  consider  that,  as  the  heat  is 
obtained  from  the  waste  gases  at  a  comparatively  nominal 
cost,  the  more  heat  can  be  thus  introduced  into  the  tumacs 
the  better,  the  saving  in  fuel  being  directly  proportionate 
to  the  increase  in  blast  temperature ;  it  would  seem  from 
Bell's  observations,  however,  that  the  advantages  thus 
obtainable  are  not  always  quite  so  great  as  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  the  cose.  If  less  fuel  be  burnt  in  the  furnace, 
a  less  absolute  weight  of  blast  per  given  amount  of  pig 
run  will  be  requisite,  and  .consequently  a  higher  propor- 
tionate temperature  must  be  given  to  the  blast  to  enable  it 
to  introduce  the  heat  equivalent  to  the  fuel  thus  saved ;  for 
each  successive  diminution  of  fuel  to  the  extent  say  of  1 
per  cent,  an  increase  in  temperature  of  blast  will  be  requi- 
site, the  rate  of  increase  not  being  constant,  but  accelerating 
at  a  rapid  rate :  so  that  finally  an  increase  in  blast  tem- 
perature of  100  from  1100°  to  1200°  only  represente  about 
half  the  amount  of  heat  introduced  into  the  furnace  that 
would  be  introdnced  by  nosing  tlft  blast  from  300°  to  400*. 
The  advantage  of  highly  heating  the  blast  then  b  not 
directly  proportionate  to  the  temperature  attained  as  re- 
gards saving  of  fuel,  but  something  less;  according  to 
Bell,  practical  experience  shows  that  with  certain  ores,  e.g., 
Cleveland  ironstone,  the  effect  of  highly  superheating  tiie 
blast  to  temperatures  much  above  600*  is  not  to  render  any 
considerable  saving  of  coke  practicable,  bat  mainly  only  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  issuing  waste  gases.  Other 
iron  masters,  however,  dissent  from  this  view,  and  consider 
that  by  the  use  of  a  blast  heated  to  700°  and  npwarda  by 
a  Vniitwell  stove,  instead  of  to  460°  or  600°  by  the  older 
iron  stoves,  a  distinct  saving  in  the  amount  of  coke  requisite 
to  produce  a  ton  oi  pig  iron  from  Cleveland  ironstone  ii 
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•ffected ;  to  that,  instead  of  requiring  an  amonnt  of  coke  to 
b*  eooaamed  equal  in  weight  to  aboat  l-OS  timea  that  o( 
tlie  pig  iron  made  (nearly  21J  owts.  per  ton),  which  as 
stated  in  the  previona  aeetion  is  tlie  minimnm  practical 
arerage  consnmption  pooible  vhe»  tht  canount  of  heat 
brought  ia  by  Iht  bltut  abottt  equaU  that  earned  out  by  tKe 
tpeul*  gaiet,  a  amaller  amount  of  fuel  will  suffice,  from  0'95 
to  0-90  parts  of  coke  ^9  and  18  cwts.  per  ton)  only  being 
necessary  with  blast  neated  to  700°  and  npwarcb  by  a 
WhitweU  store,'  the  heat  carried  out  by  the  waste  gases 
being  less  than  that  brought  in  by  the  Uast  by  an  amonnt 
equal  to  that  which  would  otherwise  have  been  generated 
by  the  fuel  saved.  With  ores  other  than  Cleveland  iron- 
stone the  same  kind  of  result  is  obtained;  not  only  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  also  in  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, America,  and  elsewhere,  the  Siemens-Cowper  and 
WhitweU  stoves  have  been  extensively  adopted  on  account 
first  of  the  saving  of  fuel  effected  by  diem,  and  secondly  ef 
the  greater  regularity  and  efficiency  in  workinj^ 

On  the  other  hand  iliere  is  no  doubt  that  iscraaalDg  the  height 
of  a  {onuca  niieltiog  calcined  Clerelasd  ironstone  from  48  to  80 
feet  eanaea  a  conaidenbls  saving  in  fael ;  as  ahown  In  the  pieriooa 


I  proportion 

caAon  oxide  and  a  larger  one  of  carbon  dioxide  than  is  the  ease 
with  the  sloaller  furnace.  When,  however,  a  itill  greater  height  is 
given  to  the  fomaoe,  a  further  saving  in  fuel  and  larger  relative 
prodnetion  of  carbon  dioxide  do  not  aeem  to  occur,  furnaces  of  90 
sod  100  feet  in  height  not  exhibiting  any  marked  advantages  over 
80-foat  ftanisets  working  under  the  aame  conditions,  so  fu  aa  con- 
sumption of  ftisl  is  oonaemed.  Even  if  Bell's  vieva  aa  regards  the 
non-apparent  advantage  of  Increasing  the  blaat  temperature  above 
l!00*  0.  with  the  tVimaoes  tmeltine  Cleveland  ore  experimented  on 
by  him  be  admitted  to  apply  in  all  cases  where  this  ore  ii  used,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  an  appIleaUe  to  other  furnaces  smelting 
diflersnt  kinds  of  ore,  nor  does  it  follow  that  80  feet  in  height  is  the 
limit  bsyond  which  no  visible  saving  is  elTected  in  all  esses;  thos 
for  instsaee  with  a  fomaee  smelting  (at  Conaett)  a  mixtni*  of 
Clevdrad  or*  and  hematite  in  such  proportions  that  abont  half 
the  bon  made  came  from  each  ore,  a  aistinot  saving  of  soke  was 
found  to  aoeomnany  the  snbetitntion  oi  Vhitwell  stoves  giving 
blast  at  about  720  for  iron  stoves  giving  bisst  at  about  4S0* ; 
whenas  with  ths  less  heated  blast  the  coke  eoniumption  was  33*76 
ewta  par  ton  «f  iron,  with  the  hotter  blast  it  was  only  18  owta, 
the  eonditioBS,  diaracter  of  ore  and  flux  need  and  pig  produced, 
kt.,  being  pretty  nearly  the  same,  the  fumscs  being  H  feet  in 
hei^t  in  eaek  oat.  Again,  on  tsboiMing  anch  a  ftimaos  (for  the 
pnrposs  af  using  tin  asms  mlztnis  of  ores)  to  a  height  of  about  70 
tasL  ft  was  found  that  ths  inereasad  dimsnsionB,  ao  far  from  pro- 
daeinc  tits  lieneAcisl  affeets  which  saoh  a  clungs  would  have  nven 
liad  Cuvaiand  ois  only  been  nsed,  intradneed  snch  imgnlsrities  in 
woiUng  tiiat  ths  iiigbli  had  to  be  redooed  to  tlis  Ibnnar  amount, 
S6  fiwt  or  sok  Similar  results  havs  also  been  found  with  (tamaoas 
asiiM  Lancashire  hamatite  only ;  thns  a  Barrow  fomaee  built  to 
the  height  of  7S  feet,  and  nsing  Oowper  stoves,  worked  so  badly 
that  it  waa  reduced  to  (1  feet,  when  it  worked  WelL  Analogous 
itsolts  wsrs  slso  obtained  at  Workington,  a  70-foot  furnace  work- 
ing much  bettar  when  eat  doihi  to  M  fwt ;  in  Amsricaalioithaa' 
been  found  that  eltaieoal  itamaoa^  inereaaad  matarially  above  ths 
originsl  height,  walked  in^gulany  antil  ths  heidit  wss  rednoed 
Mun,  when  the  working  sgam  baeune  good.  Vith  easily  redndlile 
Wgian  ores  fumaess  of  SO  to  SCl  feet  m  height  sn  found  to  give 
ths  best  lesnlta  both  as  to  qnaatity  of  iron  run  snd  as  to  sooaomy 
of  ftaeL  On  tlis  other  hand,  an  inereassin  hsight  from  4C  to  M 
fMt  in  ftmaoes  smelttng  StaSbrdahire  ons  waa  found  to  eanss  sn 
svenos  saving  of  apwsids  of  10  ewts.  of  coal  par  ton  of  iron  (nnm, 
Jmntdll.  tt»d  8.  Ind.,  1871,  fl.  SST),  wUlst  two  fkimsoes  at 
Stsnltopr  (Hew  Jaissy)  nsing  mMnstisors,  ons  80  iset  U^  and  of 
18,400  cubio  ftet  capacity,  the  ouier  66  feet  hi^  and  of  MOO  eaUo 
feet  capacity,  di&red  by  aeversl  ewts.  in  the  smount  of  coal  i»- 
Udslte  to  noduoe  a  ton  of  pig;  the  dilftreaos  being  in  ikvoor  of 
us  lamr  nnsee ;  mnihily  at  Ohndoo,  U.S.',  two  fbinaoss,  73 
and  eo  <Mt  in  hsight  and  11,900  sad  .4800  enbie  feet  oapacity 
fssjpsetivaly,  differed  by  S  to  4  ewts.  of  ooal  per  ton  of  pift  the 
ttUar  itaraacs  requiring  the  least  ibsl  (F.  nrmstcoe,  Tnait.  An. 
Jaum.  KUtiiit  Aigtn—n). 

Vith  dunooal  nmsoee  smelting  grey  iron,  ineresslng  the  blsst 
tntpsntors  ftom  about  300*  to  400*^  or  600*  a  eanaea  a  marked 
caT&gef  fluli  hot  the  utility  of  heating  the  blast  above  *00' or 
•ran  a  somawhat  lower  limit  for  suoh  Itimaaes  whan  maMng  whits 
lienisnigsrlsd  hr^^kiBa*  as  «ttnmel7  donbtfid  i  tbns  he  ststas 


(/eurnal  I.  md  S.  luL,  187S,  443)  that  ehareoal  Amuses  st  K«a- 
berg  which  nssd  33  to  34  ewts.  of  obarootl  per  ton  of  grey  Bassenier 
pig  (and  only  about  15^  '<>'  white  iron)  when  the  blaac  waa  at  300*, 
only  required  19  to  30  ewta.  per  ton  of  grey  pig  when  the  blaat  waa 
heated  to  800*,  repraaenting  a  saving  of  some  4  ewts.  per  ton  of 
chariioal ;  ^milarly  at  Heft  ths  charcoal  conxomption  waa  20  cwta. 
and  upwards  per  ton  of  first  class  grey  Besnmer  pig  with  blast  at 
SCO*,  and  only  17  to  18  cwta.  with  blast  at  SM'^to  400*  C,  repre- 
senting a  saving  of  at  least  2|  cwta,  of  charcoal  per  ton  of  pig. 
Analogons  results  have  also  been  recorded  as  obtained  with  CSuiu- 
thisn  (umaoes,  a  earing  of  26  to  SO  per  oent.  in  the  charcoal  uan] 
accompanying  the  heating  of  the  blaat  to  600*  or  800*  instead  nf 
the  much  lower  temperature  formerly  employed ;  limilariy  with 
Swediah  ehamoal  famaoea  amelting  beg  one;  the  use  of  hot  blast  at 
'860*  instead  of  cold  blast  producing  a  saving  in  fuel  eitimated  aa 
averaging  one-tiiird,  or  SS  per  cent  of  the  larger  amount,  and 
the  employment  of  Uaat  at  200*  effecting  a  saving  of  one-fifth,  or 
20  per  cent,  wilJi  mountain  orea  (JtrH'Kontartt*  Annaltr,  1869, 
f.  273).  The  much  smaller  consumption  of  fbel  In  the  Wrima 
charcoal  fnmacea  and  others  nsing  certain  Anstrisn  ores  ss  com- 
pared with  English  ooke  i^maces  appean;  from  the  reenlta  of 
Tiinner,  quoted  in  the  last  section,  to  be  mainly  dne  to  the  smaller 
unonnt  of  alag  produocd,  and  the  consequently  diminished  furnace 
wequiramentL  a  portion  of  the  ^minntion  being  dne  to  the  some- 
what Isrger  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  relatively  to  the  carbon 
oxide  in  the  eacaping  gasss ;  with  other  orea  producing  mors 
cinder,  the  quanti^  of  charcoal  ussd  per  ton  of  iion  mn  does  not 
■rem  to  be  nisterisliy  Isas  thsn  the  smount  of  coke  employed  with 
English  f umaosi^  so  fiv  ss  eompariaans  can  be  InstitatML 

On  the  whole,  the  precise  details  as  regards  the  dimen- 
sions of  furnace,  temperature  of  blast,  &c.,  the  use  of  which 
will  enable  iron  to  be  smelted  from  a  given  kind  of  ore 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  fuel,  cannot  always  be 
distinctly  stated,  the  requisite  data  not  existing:  evi- 
dently  the  data  available  for  one  class  of  ore  and  fuel 
and  iron  produced  are  not  applicable  without  material 
correction  to  other  daises.^  AU  existing  experience,  how- 
ever, goes  to  show  that  the  blast  furnace  is  an  instrument 
in  whicii  it  is  impassible  eompletely  to  utilize  the  calorific 
power  of  the  fuel  bunt.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  com> 
plex  leaetiona  regulating  &e  reanltant  chemical  changea 
taking  place  in  the  fomaee^  s  considerable  proportion  of 
the  fuel  inevitably  must  eccape  as  carbon  oxide,  and  it  is 
not  practicable  to  restore  to  the  furnace  the  whole  of  the 
heat  thus  not  utilised  by  employing  the  watte  gtaea  to  heat 
up  the  blait,  fdthough  a  portion  of  that  heat  may  Uios  be 
tavad.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  average  Cleveland'  ironatone, 
the  38S0  uniti  of  heat  per  nnit  of  weight  of  pig  requisite 
for  the  variona  itema  of  furnace  consumption  woidd  be 
obtained  by  the  eombnttion  of  less  than  0*5  part  by  weight 
of  caifwn  (representing  10  cwts.  of  carbon  or  less  per  toa 
of  |ng;  it.,  about  10-5  cwta.  of  average  coke  per  ton  of  pig), 
comd  all  the  carbon  be  burnt  to  carbon  dioxide ;  whilst 
for  ores  containing  leas  earthy  matter,  and  hence  requiring 
lest  flnx  and  prododng  lest  cinder,  considerably  smaller 
amounta  woold  be  required,  in  tome  cases  not  mort  than 
7  or  8  cwta.  per  ton.  In  practice,  even  with  the  moat 
economical  aitangements  at  preeent  known,  the  consumption 
of  fuel  it  largely  in  ezcett  of  the  minimnm  qnantity  thna 
theoretically  reqnitite,  the  ooke  naed  varying  from  18  or 
19  ewtt.  in  the  aioet  favourable  eatea  to  26  and  even  SO 
ewtt.  per  ton  of  pig  ander  lest  economical  eonditiona. 

A  {wrtioa  of  the  ezeeat  of  fnel  thus  bnmt  may  be  ntilind 
in  geneiatinit  ateam  by  burning  the  waste  gaaea  under  the 
bt^bn.  BeU  ealealatea  thai  tomawhat  upwards  of  1400 
heat  nnitt  per  nnit  weight  of  pig  iron  were  thoa  ntilixed 
in  the  worka  aerviog  at  the  chuf  basit  of  Ua  inqniriat^ 


*  Aa  instnaUvs  ssstybyJ.  Wsltsis  on  ths  bast-kaowni 
Inereaelag  the  pndnotton  of  blsst  fSmaeee  wtthont  at  the  a 

interfering  with  ths  quality  of  thrir  nodnota,  dieeaaslng  ths  dl 

as  ragaida  hai^  diameter  of  both  slis  ,snd  thioat,  &a,  and  oiker 
eonditiona  bast  suited  for  eeetsin  olsseee  of  one,  is  to  be  foundia  the 
Xnm  rsfssrwni,  1877,  sndhi  ahstiaet  in  ths  JimnuU  I.  and  8.  IniL, 
1877  (f\)nlt»  Aftrii,  pi  136.  Bee  slso  papan  by  T.  WUtwd 
(Ihss  187«)  "OatbsOaaslNatlOD.  OtosiBtaiiL  sad  Xsnusasntcf 
Blsrtl " 
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the  total  amount  of  water  requind  for  (team  pnrpoaea 
being  2'S5  times  the  weight  of  the  pig  iron  made  (in- 
eloding  the  iteam  Died  for  blast  engine,  pomps,  Aa,  and 
allowing  IS  per  cent,  for  waste  by  priming,  cleaning 
boilers,  ke.),  this  water  being  raised  to  100*  in  a  hot  well 
(bj  the  waste  steam)  and  simply  converted  into  steim  at 
45  lb  pressure  (non-condensing  engines  nsed).  Adding 
this  to  3850,  a  total  of  6250  is  obtained  as  heat  actnally 
aeconnted  for  in  smelting  aTeroge  Clereland  ore  when  the 
■team  power  is  obtained  solely  from  waste  gases  as  fnel, 
representing  consequently  abiant  IJvv'^'^^^  P^^  °^ 
casbon,  say  0*7  parts  of  coke,  or  14  cwts.  per  toa  Hence 
rren  when  the  consumption  of  coke  is  18  cwts.  per  ton  of 
pig  (below  which  even  with  the  most  higldy  heated  bbut 
eoatinnoos  production  nover  seems  to  have  been  effected, 
whilst  nsnally  a  considerably  greater  amonnt  is  used),  a 
large  waste  of  heat  through  imperfect  combnation  below 
the  boilers,  and  radiation,  te.,  therefrom,  is  oceaaioned. 
A.  fortiori  the  some  argument  applies  to  a  blast  faraace 
osiDg  raw  coal,  even  when  close-topped. 

When  compared  with  other  modes  of  burning  fuel  in 
metallurgical  operations,  Ac.,  however,  the  blast  furnace 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  wastef  id  as  many  of  these  appliaaeea ; 
thna  Qriiner  calculates  the  following  values  as  approximately 
the  percentages  utilised  of  the  total  heat  capacity  of  the 
fuel  employed  in  various  kinds  of  furnaces  :— 

JUrAmmt;  >tael  melted  in  craeiblf* 1*7 

Bavsrbentorj  fnmacei,  „  S 

Siemens'e  eracibls  fomoee StoS'S 

„         glaa  rnpiaee _ 6'S  „  « 

Wen  emnged  Siemens  and  Ponatnl'e  fumsces ....  16  „  20 

Old  enpoU  melting  fiuiuees 29  „  SO 

Uodon     „  „        SOtudniiwiids. 

\migt  blast  Ainueei  for  iron  smelting  (ezelaeiTe  1 

of  the  heat  obtained  by  eombnetion  of  the  >   34  to  38 

wests  gssee) ) 

The  ra<«  of  production  in  a  blast  fumtce  is,  np  to  a 
certain  extent,  variable  with  its  dimensions ;  but  no  well 
marked  correlative  increase  appears  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  make  of  furnaces  of  considerably  upwards  of  15,000 
or  20,000  cubic  feet  capacity  above  that  of  furnaces  of  tiiese 
dimenaions.  The  quality  of  the  ot«  smelted  also  largely 
aSects  the  rate,  the  furnace  being  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
give  the  maximum  saving  of  fuel  practicable,  and  the  least. 
crashing  of  the  ore  by  its  own  weight,  together  with  the 
minimum  tendency  to  ecaffolding,  slips,  and  other  practical 
ineonvenieneea;  thus,  whilst  from  furnaces  smelting  Cum- 
berland and  North  Lancashire  luematite  an  output  of  600 
and  even  800  tons  per  week  has  been  accomplished,  from 
400  to  500  tons  per  week  is  the  usual  result  with  large 
furnaces  smelting  clay  ironstone,  such  as  that  of  the 
CSarelsnd  district.  Somewhat  smaller  yields  than  these 
are  obtainable  from  furnaces  of  less  capacity. 

CSunoal  fomsoes  uenellj  make  more  jrig  for  a  given  smoont  of 
eaUs  CKpeatx  thawvhen  eok^  uthndte,  or  rew  coal  ie  employed 
as  toA-i  ih'am,  vhflstiome  Stvrian  chaieoal  itaniaees  have  been  made 
to  noduee  for  vrj  1000  onbie  feet  eapaeity  from  110  to  ISO  tone 
wertly  (the  etfsdj^  being  only  600  to  ISOO  enUe  feet),  and  whilst 
the  Swemdi  sod  Xonregian  end  some  American  diercMl  famacee 
a(  1000  to  SOOO  caUe  feet  eepedtr  piodnce  per  1000  eaUc  feet  SO 
to  70  tons  weekly,  the  huge  snslisu  ooke  bust  ftmeoes  of  1S,000 
to  90,000  enbie  feet  sad  upwuds  usually  nrodnes  only  16  to  SO 
taoa  weekly  per  1000  enUo  feet.  Those  aTthe  ooke^  snthneite^  end 
■oal  bomiBg  fnnaoee  of  £arope  and  America  of  somewhat  len 
eapaei^  than  theee  largeet  rizes  nraally  prodnoe  somewhat  more 
than  20  to  SO  tons  weekly  per  1000  eouo  feet ;  but  in  many  cetea 
this  is  done  at  the  ezpenditnre  of  a  greater  amonnt  of  fbel  thiin  that 
ennloyed  in  the  larger  ftamaees  ({,«.,  after  maldiigallowsnoe  for  the 
dilCtraiee  in  the  amonnt  of  Unz  added,  and  cinder  nradneed,  ka.  \ 
Thia  ia  not  the  case  with  the  European  ehanoal  fnmaeee,  for  in 
aone  of  theee  the  oonenmptian  of  ftiel  ia  not  greater,  and  in  other 
aaaea  ie  notably  leee^  per  ton  of  iron  made  than  in  the  laraeet  Eng- 
Hih  ealuK«miMeyiag  ramacee,  even  after  making  these  allowaaeea. 
fa  many  Amaricaa  ebareoal  fomaoee,  however,  notwithatanding 
that  a  porer  oea  ie  sntslted  than  that  naed  in  eome  of  the  European 
darosal  fonacee,  fh*  censmnption  of  ebaiooal  appeeis  to  be  not- 
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aUy  Ugfasr,  approaching  IS  and  It  and  even  20  cwts.  of  eborraal 
per  ton  of  iron  uutead  of  16  to  17  cwta ;  still,  aa  comnarFd  with 
ooke,  theee  ehareoal  fnmecea  ordinarily  conmme  a  amallrr  amonnt 
of  fdeL  Aeeording  to  Akennann  the  rharcosl  need  in  America  ia 
nsnally  very  mnch  more  denie  than  that  employed  in  the  Svediih 
charooal  Aunaeee,  eo  that  a  bnsbel  sonietimee  repmente  rome  80 
per  cent  mote  of  weight  of  ftiel.  With  ehareoel  aa  fuel  it  dofs  not 
appear  that  an  incnaied  rate  of  driring  the  fnmaee  (by  patting  on 
mora  blast)  neoaaearily  canere  an  incnase  *n  the  fnel  oonsnmptien  ; 
indeed,  the  opposite  molt  has  been  obaerrod  in  certain  caara,  at 
leaat  to  a  certain  extent,  the  canse  being  the  relatively  emaller  loea 
of  heat  by  radiation,  ka. ,  from  the  furoaee.  For  any  given  fnmece 
and  ore,  kc.,  there  ia  a  particular  rate  of  driving  which  gives  the 
miDimnra  fbel  oonenmi>tion  :  a  more  n|iid  nte  miairee  mere  fuel 
beeanos  the  gasee  have  not  time  to  effect  their  full  action  on  the 
ores,  and  leea  carbon  dioxide  ia  fonned  ;-a  slower  nte  csnees  more 
loea  by  radiation,  ke.,  nlatiTely  to  the  ontpuL  I'n  1o  a  certain 
extent  it  is  often  advantageons  to  use  a  little  ritra  furl,  end  increase 
the  rate  of  production  beyond  the  nte  that  would  correspond  to 
the  minimum  ftiel  eoneumption  ;  which  is  probablr  the  neeon  why 
in  many  instances  the  fuel  employed  per  ton  of  iron  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  fonnd  to  be  reqnisite  in  other  analogoua  eaeee^ 
where  the  nte  of  production  is  somewhat  lower ;  the  exact  point 
at  which  the  sdTontagea  uf  increased  nte  of  protlnctlou  ere  coniiter- 
bolanced  by  extn  coet  for  Aicl,  and  extn  wear  and  tear,  Ac, 
necessarily  variss  in  each  psrtienlar  case. 

CaU  £laM  at  compartd  tcilA  Hot. — In  rorennse  to  the  employ- 
ment of  eold  blast  for  the  prodnrtion  of  iron,  the  uviug  in  fuel 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  heated  air  has  been  practically  proved  to 
be  so  great  that  excepting  for  eoitain  epeeial  bnnds  of  iron  the  um 
of  hot  blast  has  almost  entirely  superseded  that  of  cold ;  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  sUegod  deteriontion  in  quality  thereby 
eaneed  ii^  howerer,  noteo  eoncTusive  as  that  in  behalf  of  the  economy 
pndneed.  VTith  a  eold  blast  the  mass  of  fuel  in  front  of  the  tayetee 
IS  visibly  mnch  less  brightly  incandescant  than  that  in  a  hot  bleat 
fnmsce,  being  <^mpantively  black,  indicating  cunsidenble  loeel 
refrigeration,  and  hence  probably  diiTerenees  ia  the  amount  of 
ailicon,  sulnhur,  phoaphonis,  tc,  reduced  in  the  hearth;  b«t 
analyeas  of  not  and  cold  blast  pig  irons  mails  from  the  eame  on  do 
not  always  show  such  marked  dinerenees  as  might  be  antieirated ; 
opinions  are  in  fact  somewhat  dirided  even  at  the  preeent  day  on 
tn^  point,  but  such  of  theas  opinions  ss  admit  of  being  cheeked 
by  flgnres  nsnelly  iooline  to  the  non-exiatsnre  of  any  material  differ- 
enee  oetween  the  English  pig  irons  produced  fVom  s  given  on,  flux, 
and  fuel  by  eold  and  not  blast  resjiectively.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  for  many  yean  after  If  eileon's  patent  was  taken  out  a  matter  of 
belief,  especiaUy  in  Wales,  that  the  increased  imparity  of  the  pig 
made  witn  hot  blast  necessitated  so  much  mon  labour  aod  expendi- 
tan  of  fuel  in  puddling,  to  giro  a  wrought  iron  equally  gooa  with 
that  made  by  oold  blast,  ss  to  nnder  the  actual  earing  donbtful ; 
whilst  with  certain  Swedish  charcoal  irons  of  the  highest  bnnd%  «.«. , 
Dannemora  iron  fh>m  magnetite,  cold  blast  ia  still  sdopted  on  the 
ground  that  experience  has  shoim  a  marked  deteriontion  in  the 
ehsiaeter  of  th*  inn  prodnced  when  the  blast  was  heeted.  With 
other  dmilar  Swediah  and  Nonregioa  branda,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
heated  blast  ia  in  use,  it  being  considered  that  no  perceptible 
deteriontion  in  quality  is  thereby  occasioned  ;  this  nmark  equally 
Appliee  to  the  Styrion  and  Carinthian  furnaces  rmploving  Eiaraen 
and  Lolling  epathio  oree^  and  to  thoee  st  Fnllonica  when  the  Elba 
speenlsr  on  is  smelted ;  TUnner  stat^  that  tlie  use  of  hot  blast  for 
Siaenen  ebareoal  inn  modnetion  in  no  wav  neceeeatily  produces 
any  deteriontion  in  qnolity ;  and  Bell  is  of  the  same  opmlon  so  far 
as  Engliah  inna  made  witn  hot  blast  np  to  600*  C  are  eonoemed. 
In  many  cases  the  superiority  of  cold  Uaat  over  hot  blast  inn  alleged 
to  exist,  aa  shown  by  chemical  analvaee,  and  more  especially  oy 
mechanical  tests,  is  really  due  to  the  net  that  the  ores  llsed  for  the 
two  sn  not  identieal,  the  cold  bisst  metal  being  mads  from  a  punr 
quality.  In  fact,  the  notion  that  cold  blast  iron  is  vastly  superior 
to  hot  aeemsto  have  been  originally  to  a  considenble  extent  the  result 
of  s  trsds  msnoenvre ;  thus  the  ironstone  of  the  Ikoteh  eosl-Mds 
near  Glasgow  being  of  a  refnctory  natnn  required  the  eonsamptioB 
of  a  much  luwer  amount  of  fuel  with  oold  blast  than  did  the  mon 
easily  ndndue  Sonth  Wales  ores ;  but  with  hot  blast  a  mneh 
neater  earing  in  itael  was  produced  \.  ith  the  Scotch  than  with  the 
Welsh  on ;  aa  early  as  1884  Dufienoy  (dteetor-general  of  mlnea, 
Fnnce)  medally  investigated  the  relative  adrantogee  of  hot  and  oold 
blast  with  thess  two  ores,  and  fonnd  that,  whilst  with  the  Beotoh 
on  the  saving  prodnced  at  the  Clyde  worka  by  heating  the  blast  to 
about  320*  by  sa  expenditnn  of  8  cwts.  of  cool  per  ton  of  iron  was 
(after  allowing  for  tlua  8  owta. ,  and  taking  into  account  the  coal  used 
for  the  blowing  ensinee)  equivelent  on  toe  whole  to  a  dlminntlott 
of  oool  consumed  from  163  to  6t  cwts.  of  oool  per  ton  of  iron,'  or 


■  Dr  Clerk  reed  befbn  the  Boysl  Society  of  Edinburgh  In  1836  a 
paper  "  On  the  Application  of  the  Hot  Blast  in  the  Haaufsrtun  of 
Iran,'  in  which  he  stotsd  that  at  the  Cljrde  works,  prior  to  the  end  ol 
182t,  the  avenge  cohsumptlon  of  ooke  (46  peits  of  whldi  wen 
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from  TtS  to  3'96  pw  unit  of  pig  Iron  mada^  th*  wring  with  th* 
VaUh  ore  ^miUirly  npraieiitea  a  leduclion  in  conramptio&  at  the 
Pljinoath  Work*,  UerthTi  Tydril,  of  (h>m  6S  to  SSowta.,  or  from 
2't5  to  1  '80  p«r  unit  of  pig  iron  ;  eo  that  if  the  ScoCch  iron  muter 
couIA  oompete  on  equal  tarmi  with  the  Welah  one  xrhen  cold  blast 
«a«  nied,  na  would  hare  a  derided  advantage  orer  the  latter  when 
hot  blast  waa  employed.  Accordingly  it  became  a  matter  of  adran- 
tagt  to  the  Welsh  smelter  tn  decry  hot  blast  metal,  beeanaa  ita 
manafoctors  gare  him  leaa  profit  relatively  to  smelters  in  other  dis- 
tricts than  tlut  of  oold  blast  mataL 

Eran  at  this  early  period,  consequently,  it  waa  manifest  that  the 
adrautages  derived  from  a  given  modification  of  plnnt  and  processes 
attainable  with  one  class  oiore  were  not  necessarily  producible  with 
another  class  ;  Dnfrenoy  found  that  the  fomacea  of  La  Guerche, 
smelting  an  impure  ore  containing  42  |ier  cent,  of  iron,  derived  little 
or  no  benefit  by  the  snbatitation  of  hot  air  for  cold  ;  the  tahl  used 
in  each  case  amounted  to  some  25  cwts.  per  ton,  and  the  only  dis- 
cernible advantage  derived  from  the  hot  blast  waa  that  the  ivanlting 
iron  became  my  instead  of  white,  doubtless  from  the  higher  tem- 
perator*  of  the  issning  pig  enabling  the  graphite  to  aepaiato  more 
readily  whilst  oooUng  and  solidifying.  Iron  mast«i%  however, 
have  often  failed  to  apprseiato  the  truth  of  the  propeaition  that  what 
is  advantageous  for  one  ore  may  not  necessarily  be  so  for  another ; 
ynd  in  oonseqnence  very  different  estimates  of  the  value  of  new  pro- 
ceases  and  improvementa  have  frequently  been  made,  some  oondemn- 
ing  tiiem  wholly,  because  under  the  circumstanoaa  of  thdr  own 
particular  experience  no  jemarkabls  advantagea  accrued ;  other* 
regarding  them  aa  universally  beneficial,  because  under  the  different 
conditions  of  their  experience  a  distinct  advantage  was  gained.  The 
early  history  of  the  Beasemer  process  for  producing  mallrabU  Imn 
and  semi-steel  direct  from  pig  b^  decarbonising  it  by  flowing  air 
through  it  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this  point,  the  process  being 
at  first  considered  by  some  a  complete  success,  and  nnlversally  appll- 
eabla,  good  metal  having  been  made  by  them  from  certain  Icinas  of 
pig  iron  (naturally  almost  free  from  sulphur  and  phoaphorua) ; 
whilst  others  regarded  it  as  a  failure  because  the  less  pure  pig 
experimented  on  by  them  yielded  ouly  «n  inferior  product 

T.  OoN?naioir  of  Cast  Ibok  nrao  Maluubls  Isoit 
AHD  Stssl  bt  Decasbohizatioh. 

33.  Pnduaum  of  "  MalleahU  Oat  /ran."— It  has  been 
known  for  upwards  of  *  eentarj  and  a  half  that  when 
articles  of  east  iron  of  not  too  great  thickness  are  imbedded 
in  powdered,  iron  oxide  (a  pare  red  hematite  as  free  as 
possible  from    earthy  matters,   smithy  scal<^,  or  some 

obtained  ftom  100  of  law  ooal)  waa  •qnlvalent  to  8  tons  1}  owt  per 
ton  of  pig  (8'Ot  per  unit  of  pig  iron)  when  cold  blast  waa  used;  In 
1880,  when  ^t  olsst  was  osad  with  tha  same  coke  ss  fuel,  the  eon- 
inmptiott  was  isdooed  to  aa  amount  eqnivslent  to  8  tons  8^  cwts.  (6*18 
per  unit  of  pig);  and  la  1888,  when  a  hotter  blsst  and  actual  raw  ooal 
wen  employed,  the  coasnmpttMi  waa  only  2  tons  6|  owta.  per  ton  of  pig 
(2  -S8  per  unit  of  pig),  thla  being  exdaslve  of  8  owta,  of  ooal  used  in 
heatingupth*  Uost,  making  a  total  of  2  tons  18^  owta.  (2-60  per  nnit 
of  pig), — flgnres  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  I>alk«noy,  repnsent- 
ing  a  reducttOB  in  fuel  consumption  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  three 
parte  of  Seoteh  cool  used  (ss  coke)  with  cold  bls^t  and  Scotch  ore. 
IfuA  the  aame  figoree  liave  alao  bean  given  by  Huahet :  thus  he  states 
that  In  1797  with  cold  blsst  ths  consumption  of  cool  at  tha  Clyde 
works  was  7  tons  8  cwts.  per  ton  of  pig  (7  'IS  per  unit),  whereaa  in 
188»  with  hot  blast  it  waa  only  2  tons  3i  cwti.  (2-175  per  nnit).  On 
the  othsr  hand  during  the  coone  of  a  lawsuit  entered  upon  by  Keileon 
to  eaforc*  Ua  patent  rights,  attempts  were  made  ts  show  that  tha 
alleged  saving  in  fuel  due  to  the  hot  blast  was  really  owing  to  other 
canaea;  sad  snbaaqaently  similar  views  have  been  urged,  perhape  with 
not  wholly' diaintereated  motlvee;  thna  Tmran  states  in  his  work  that 
at  Dowlals  the  Coal  consumption  per  ton  of  Iron  wss  reduced  to  the 
followiBt  extent  between  1791  and  1831  by  impiovemente  other  than 
the  use  of  hot  blast,  oold  blast  being  used  throttghont,  with  tha  foUow- 
ing  eoBsamption  per  ton  of  iron :— 
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Vary  probably  tha  Incxvaaad  dlmenaions  of  furnaces  and  various  other 
cause*  aU  contributed  to  this  larg*  diminution;  but  It  doe*  not  there- 
ton  foDov  that  anbstitatlng  hot  Usat  for  cold  did  not  diminish  tha 
consumption  stUl  farther.  Thst  such  a  subsUtatlon  did  actually  tav* 
fhd  with  ore*  and  cod  frcQ  Esu'.h  Wain  13  xhcyra  \.-j  Dcfttnoy's 
Hjfons, 


analogous  snostance)  and  then  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  some 
days  (three. or  more  according  to  the  tliicknesB),  a  diminn- 
tioa  is  prodaced  in  the  nmoant  of  carbon  contained,  so  that 
the  cast  iron  becomes  more  or  less  converted  into  soft  iron. 
When  the  action  is  pnsbed  to  the  extreme  all  or  almost  all  of 
the  carbon  is  removed,  that  in  the  onter  layers  disappear- 
ing first,  but  no  material  diminution  in  the  amount  ef  phos- 
phorns,  silicon,  sulphur,  or  manganese>is  produced;'  if  the 
heating  is  not  continued  long  enough  to  remove  all  the 
carl^n,  that  which  remains  is  found  in  the  innermost 
layers  which  constitute  a  core  of  more  or  less  decarbonized 
cast  iron,  with  an  outer  skin  of  malleable  iron.  Owing  to 
the  non-removal  of  constituents  other  than  carbon,  it  ia 
essential  to  the  production  of  a  good  malleable  metal  that 
a  tolerably  pure  cast  iron  should  be  employed  in  the  first 
instance :  nnless  the  articles  are  thin,  so  that  there  is  no 
considerable  inner  core  of  cast  iron,  they  will  not  bear 
forging  so  as  to  weld  them,  the  concussion  fracturing  the 
brittle  core ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  removal  of  the  carbon 
from  the  outer  skin  renders  this  so  much  leas  readily  fnsible 
than  cast  iron  that  articles  so  treated'  {f.g.,  melting  pots 
and  crucibles)  will  bear  a  rery  much  higher  temperature 
than  east  iron  vessels,  especially  if  the  core  ia  almost  wholly 
decarbonized;  whilst  a  much  greater  degree  of  toughness 
and  power  of  resisting  fracturing  influences  is  communi- 
cated. Accordingly  this  method  of  preparing  cheap  small 
malleable  iron  articles  by  casting  and  subsequently  decar- 
bonizing is  largely  employed,  &e  goods  prodaced  being 
known  as  "run  steel";  whilst  even  with  mnch  larger 
castings,  such  as  the  propellers  of  screw  steameis,  the 
method  is  often  adopted,  especially  in  combination  with 
"  case  hardening "  or  conveteion  of  the  outermost  layer  of 
all  into  steel  by  a  subsequent  process  (nd*  Vifra).  Although 
the  process  was  described  in  1722  Jby  R^nmur,  patents 
for  it  have  been  sabaequently  taken  out,  t,g.,  by  Lucas  io 
1804,  and  Brown  and  Lennox  some  half  cintury  later. 

In  order  to  earry  out  the  oonvaraiou  of  cast  iron  into  maneable 
iron  in  this  way,  the  articiea  to  be  treated  are  packed  In  east  or 
wrought  iron  ohesta  in  iron  oxide  powder  ;  tiie  chesta  are  then  stacked 
one  above  another  in  a  kind  of  reverberatory  fumare,  and  gradually 
heated  up  to  S  nd  heat,  which  is  maintained  for  ths  requisite  time, 
after  which  they  are  annealed  by  alow  cooling ;  with  charooal  pig 
prethr  free  from  silicon,  anlnhur,  and  phosphorus,  and  witii  fuel  in 
the  inmaee  free  from  any  large  quantitv  of  sulphur,  a  soft  but 
tougli,  tonacions,  and  readily  malleable  skin  ia  produoad ;  if,  how- 

'  Analyaes  by  W.A.  MUlsr,  quoted  in  Percy's  iMaOMryr  ("  Iron 

and  Steel, **  p.  Ill),  seem  to  indicate  entire  removal  of  sulphur  and 
partial  purification  frum  silicon  ;  thus : — 
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Probably  ths  cast  iron  contained  Irregularly  distributed  Intermixed 
cinder,  the  sHica  of  which  wu  counted  as  sillcu.  Whsn  csst  iron 
plates  are  slowly  oxidised  by  hot  air,  according  to  Tttnner,  the  ailicon 
diminishes,  ss  It  does  during  refining  and  in  the  first  stsg*  of  tha 
Bessemer  process;  but  recent  analyses  of  "malleable  cost  iron  "  srtlelea 
mad*  on  the  large  scale  by  cementation  in  hamatlte  powder  show 
that  substantially  no  change  whatever  occurs  In  ths  phosphorus  and 
silicon,  and  that  what  alteration  there  ia  in  the  sulphur  is  rather  In 
the  dliaction  of  inereasa  (Item  the  preeanc*  o(  sulphur  in  the  fuel)  thaa 
sthanria*.    Vcrl 
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tmt.-Qu  liMdng  il  oontiDiMd  for  wm*  time  tftn  the  whole  of  the 
eerboD  originally  'preaimt  hu  been  removed,  the  trtidee  become 
brittle,  owing  tr  the  Tormation  of  oxide  of  iron  diaieminited  through 
tUe  mahs.  junt  ib  copper,  bronze,  and  analogous  anbatanccB  are 
rcndere*!  brittle  through  a  utuiliT  canae.  Thii  circumitunce, 
together  with  the  known  charactsr  of  the  chemical  octioni  of  carbon 
dioxide  on  iron  and  carbon  at  a  red  beat,  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
proeaaset  taking  place  daring  the  decarbonixation  ;  the  ferric  oxide 
and  the  heateil  air  in  oontact  with  it  fint  oxidize  the  carbou  in  the 
mvermont  film  to  carbon  dioxiile ;  thla  then  panes  inwards  bj  the 
proieee  of  "ocelosion"  (gtsdaal  lolntion  of  gnses  in  solids),  and 
reacta  upon  the  carbon  of  the  next  lajera  in  accordance  with  the 
r<iontion 

C0,  +  C-2C0, 

the  carbon  oxide  thns  formed  first  becoming  dissolved  in  the  iron, 
and  snbeeqnentlT  when  the  iron  is  saturated  therewith  gradually 
diflosing  ontwards,  beoomln^  conrerted  into  carbon  dioxide  as  soon 
as  it  comes  in  eontaot  with  either  the  ferric  oxide  of  the  packing  or 
the  partially  oxiilind  iron  of  the  onter  film,  which,  when  free  imm 
carbon,  reacta  on  the  carbon  dioxide,  thna 

»C0, + eFe  -  Fe,0, + yOO. 
In  the  ontermoat  layers,  aeoordingly,  there  i*  alwaya  a  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  iron  oxide  in  virtne  of  this  reaction,  and  aimnl- 
tanecpialy  a  tendency  to  the  reduction  of  this  oxide  by  the  agency  of 
the  carbon  oxide  wUch  is  being  formed  is  the  interior  layers  and 
traToUing  ontwards ;  aa  long  as  this  latter  action  keepe  the  former 
ill  cheek,  the  accnmnlation  of  iron  oxide  in  the  onter  layer*  does  not 
take  place  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  detenorato  materially  the  tenacity 
of  the  melleable  iron  akin  ;  but,  when  the  carbon  of  the  core  has  been 
so  completely  remoTcd  that  the  sa)aply  of  carbon  oxide  fhim  the 
interior  almost  ceases,  the  formation  and  aecnmulation  of  iron  oxide 
in  the  onter  layers  goes  on,  rendering  them  more  or  less  brittle.  In 
the  inner  layers  the  remo^  of  carbon  by  the  penetration  of  thedis- 
aolred  carbon  dioxide  and  its  reaction  on  the  carbon  is  continnall^ 
progiea^iing,  the  decarbonization  gradually  creepiug  inwsrds,  as  it 
wpn,  until  finally  the  iDsermost  central  part  becomes  decarbonized 
aln.  The  non-remoral  of  silicon,  snlphnr,  and  phoaphoms  during 
the  process  is  dne  simply  to  the  fact  that  these  elements  sre  not 
acted  npon  by  the  occluded  carbon  dioxide  a*  the  carbon  is,  and 
consequently  not  being  oxidized  cannot  be  eliminated.  Thf  iron 
oxide  used  becomes  psrHally  reduced  during  the  operation ;  in  order 
to  make  it  fit  for  nee  over  again,  it  is  moistened  with  ■  solution 
of  sal-am^noniac  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  order  to  rust  and  so  re- 
oxidize  it  The  whole  procees  is  in  sffect  an  exact  inversion  of  the 
chemical  changes  taking  place  during  the  manufacture  of  blister 
steel  from  maueable  iron  by  the  process  of  cementation  (see  |  32), 
and  differ*  from  the  ordinsry  puddling  method  for  the  purification 
of  caat  iron  In  this  salient  reepect  thst  in  the  latter  case  the  for- 
mation of  oxide  of  iron  by  the  effect  of  heated  air,  and  its  direct 
addition  in  the  form  of  "fettling,"  give  rise  to  the  production  of 
t  fluxed  mass,  in  which  is  iscorporsted  a  notably  larger  smount  of 
czids  ot  iron,  nhich  reacts  on  the  carbon,  sulphur,  silicon,  and 
phoephoms,  oxi  lizing  them  end  conTsrting  them  into  products 
which  sre  either  ^jaaeous  and  sscape  (carbon  and  sulphnr  dioxides), 
tf  are  non-metallic  and  fusible,  and  henoe  separate  from  the  iron  aa 
s  fused  slsg  or  cinder, 

23.  S^/uung,  Fining,  and  Paddling  of  Coil  Iron. — In 
order  to  convert  large  maues  of  pig  iron  into  wrought 
iron,  a  hrge  variety  of  methods  have  been  and  to  some 
exteut  are  still  employed,  differing  from  one  another  in 
certain  details ;  they  may,  however,  be  classified  tinder  two 
chief  heads,  vis.,  those  in  which  the  iron  is  more  or  less 
completely  fluxed  by  heat  in  contact  with  the  solid  fuel 
a<ed,  by  means  of  a  blast  of  air  on  much  the  same  principle 
•■  an  ordinary  smith's  foiige,  and  those  in  which  t^e  treat- 
ment of  the  iron  is  effected  in  a  chamber  separate  from 
that  in  which  the  fuel  is  burnt  when  solid  fuel  is  employed, 
or  in  *bich  gaseous  fuel  is  used  in  the  first  instancei 

Charcoal  Finery.  — Prior  to  the  invention  of  puddling, 
tbe  convereiiin  of  east  into  wrought  iron  was  uniformly 
effected  by  a  process  which,  though  differing  markedly  in 
cort<iin  details  in  different  countries,  yet  in  all  cases  essen- 
tially consisted  of  exposure  to  an  oxidizing  atmoephere  and 
agitation  until  practically  all  the  carbon  and  silicon,  Jcc, 
i>  Ttfmoved.  As  the  iron  becomes  purer  its  fusibility  lessens, 
»•>  tlut  ultimately  it  collects  into  pasty  semi-solid  masses 
whxh  when  united  together  form  n  "  ball,"  which  is  taken 
ont  zud  f or  jtd  into  a  '<  bloom." 

or  the  diffeient  kiudt  of  finery  in  nse  tome  fourteen  principal 
meJincatiou!  have  been  enumerated  Vi  Titnner,  divisible  into  tiie 


three  classes  of  <*  Bnmalschmelzerti "  (single  ftision  pn-e'k), 
"  Wsllonschmiede  "  (Walloon  procesa),  and  "  Aufhrrchscnmiede  " 
or  "  Deutsoheschmiede  "  (breaking  up  process,  or  Uermsn  ]<roi'ess). 
Of  these  most  have  been  virtually  out  of  date  for  years  fnsl ;  a  few, 
however,  are  still  in  nse,  but  like  the  puddling  process  are  npiJly 
giving  way  to  modern  soft  steel  or  ingnt  iron  miking  proccste>,  the 
use  ot  malleable  weld  iron  being  on  the  wboln  ra]iidly  dccrea^iing, 
at  least  relatively  to .  that  of  "  steel  "  and  fuked  iron.  A  single 
illustratiou  of  one  of  tliew  processes  (termed  by  Tiiniirrthe  £ngli^ll 
Walloon  process)  will  sufiive :  as  carrird  out  in  Sweden  in  what 
is  somewhat  inappratiriately  termed  the  Lancashire  hearth,  this 
differs  slightly  from  the  method  as  used  in  Sonth  Wales,  the  cliief 
difference  being  that  in  tbe  former  case  the  pigs  are  melted  duvn 
and  tbe  whole  operation  ftiiisbed  in  tbe  sami-  tumace  (savmg  that 
the  rough  blooms  produced  are  reheated  in  a  second  fumsce  foi 
fbrth>  r  bsmmering),  whilst  in  the  latter  tbe  pig  is  melted  in  a 
separate  hearth,  in  fact  is  pessed  through  a  sort  of  "  tunning  ont " 
fire  or  refinery  before  it  reaches  the  finery  proper  ;  the  bed  of  this 
Istter  is  "  braaqued  "  or  lined  with  charcoal  powder  moistened  and 
rammed  in,  and  so  forcibly  compressed.  The  tuyeres  are  ilirected 
downwards,  so  that  the  blast  impinges  more  or  less  directiv  ujioii 
the  fused  metal.  The  effect  of  the  blast  npon  the  metal  broken  n]> 
and  stirred  smongst  charcoal  heaped  over  it  is  grsdually  to  cause 
the  formation  of  iron  oxide  and  silica,  with  oxidation  of  the  carbon 
and  other  impuritiea,  so  that  finally  the  metal  used  becomes  chsnged 
into  two  separata  substances,  viz.,  a  pasty  mass  of  spungy  residual 
purified  metal,  end  s  bath  of  finid  cinder  mainly  compoud  of  fer' 
rous  silicate ;  the  former  is  nltimstely  removed  ss  a  ball  and 
hammered  into  rough  slabs,  and  finally  after  reheating  forged  into 
bars,  &C.;  in  tbe  production  of  "  charcoul  platea"  (for  tinplatr 
making),  the  fint  rough  forged  slabs  are  cut  into  pieces  termed 
"stampe,"  which  are  then  reheated  in  a  rrhrating  furnace  termrd 
a  "  hollow  firs  "  on  a  mass  of  the  ssme  kind  of  metal  forged  into  a 
sliovel  ahape,  the  bladea  of  the  shovel  and  tbe  man  of  sum|>s  piled 
on  it  being  then  forged  into  a  slab,  which  is  virtuslly  s  movh 
bigger  blade  ;  this  is  doubled  npon  itself  to  ensure  equslity  of  the 
two  sides,  welded,  cut  off  from  the  shsnk,  and  rolled  mto  bars  ind 
phites,  fcc  In  Sweden  the  metal  ia  osnaUy  foigsd  by  hammering 
throughout  and  not  rolled  at  aU.  For  inferior  iron  plates  this  pro- 
cess has  bses  used  with  the  substitntion  of  coks  for  thaicoal  and 
of  less  pure  pig  for  the  better  qualities  used  for  the  finer  plate* ;  but 
puddled  iron  haa  for  the  most  part  long  snpeiaeded  that  mad*  in  * 
coke-fired  finery  for  general  purpo***. 

The  following  analyses  illnstiat*  the  character  of  Swedish  iron* 
produced  in  the  charcoal  finery  : — 
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neflttery. — The  term  "  refining,"  although  in  strictness 
applicable  to  all  methods  by  which  impure  iron  is  purified. 


Tia  SO.— Kefiner)— EleMtioL. 
is  in  practice  restricted  to  one  particular  operation  prtctiseJ 
as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  paddling  process,  via,  melting 
pig  iron  on  a  hearth  such  as  that  shown  in  tg/u  SO,  31  (taken 
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from  Bolley's  TeeknUogp),  on  wUcb  the  fuel  (coke  or  char- 
coal) is  pile<l,  the  combustion  being  urged  by  a  blast  of  air, 
which  also  par- 
tially oxidizes  the 
Iron,  both  as  it 
melts  and  snb- 
seqaently  ;  the 
molten  mass 
when  tho  opera- 
tion ia  complete 
is  either  rnn  out 
into  moulds, 
chilled  by  throw- 
ing water  on  to  Fia.  SI. — Plan  of  flg.  SO. 
it  (the  solidified  upper  surface  being  removed  as  a  rough 
cake),  or  tapped  into  a  separate  similar  open  furnace  or 
into  a  puddling  furnace,  in  which  the  eonvenion  into 
malleable  iron  is  finished. 

The  effect  of  this  first  treatment  is  materially  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  total  carbon,  and  almost  entirely  to 
remove  the  silicon  present,  tjhe  latter  forming  a  slag  with 
tho  oxidized  iron  together  with  more  or  less  of  the  ash  of 
the  fuel ;  when  the  metal  from  the  refinery  is  cast,  it  soli- 
difies a:,  "white  iron"  destitute  or  nearly  so  of  graphi- 
toidal  carbon.  Sometimes  the  removal  of  carbon  and 
silicon  is  accelerated  by  adding  to  the  fluxing  pig  mill 
scales  or  other  tolerably  pure  readily  fusible  iron  oxide;  lime 
vt,  also  sometimes  added,  with  the  intention  of  either  parti- 
ally removing  sulphur  present  in  the  pig  or  preventing  its 
further  absorption  from  the  fuel 

A  jBodilicstlon  of  tho  nfinery  hu  boon  introdnoed  by  Fan? 
ipocUllj  applicablo  to  the  direct  treatniont  of  tha  moltni  motal  from 
tba  blast  fuinaoa  ;  the  molten  pig  being  tupped  atraigbt  into  the 
nSnery  hearth,  a  jet  of  superheated  steam  ia  made  to  play  upon  its 
sorfaos  (the  temperatuie  being  maintained  by  an  air  blast  in  addi- 
tion) ;  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  ia  than  lapidly  efibcted,  with  tvola- 
tiou  of  hydrogen  from  tha  decomposition  of  the  steam  ;  in  thia  vay 
a  notable  esTing  in  fuel  ia  said  to  be  effected.  Jn  Soath  Wales  a 
eoka  tafiuaiy  has  been  largely  employed  to  partially  porify  the  iron 
anhaaqnandy  finished  in  an  ordinary  puddling  furnace ;  this  refinery 
or  rvniung-mit  fin  a  a  nctangular  hearth  with  two  or  more  taverea 
delirering  blut  alanting-wiie  downwards  npon  tha  snrfaoa  of  the 
fnaed  metal,  which  ia  aimply  introdncad  aa  pig  piled  up  on  the  hoarth 
alternately  with  layers  of  coke,  malted  down,  and  kept  fnaed  with 
the  blast  playing  on  its  snrfaea  for  some  time.  Owing  to  the  partial 
Tomoral  ot  silicon,  ka, ,  in  this  previous  treatment,  toe  subsequent 
puddling  develops  lees  cinder,  and  accordingly  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  dry  puddling ;  whilst  puddling  proper  (conaisting  of  the 
nsion  in  a  mora  or  lass  modifisd  Cort's  furnace  of  the  pig,  and  its 
eomplata  treatment  therein  at  one  opantion)  is  spoken  otatmg- 
boUtrig,  the  term  "boiling"  being  darired  from  the  rapid  amr- 
veaoant  evolution  of  carbon  oxide  from  the  fused  mass  at  a  certain 
ataea,  when  the  iron  oxids  reacts  vigorously  on  the  dissolved 
carbon. 

The  following  analyses  by  Soeholl  (llnatrata  the  changes  pro- 
dncad  during  tha  refining  of  fowling  cold  blast  pig  : — 
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Puddling. — In  the  "  dry  puddling  "  process  (which,  as 
compared  with  the  "pigbotlL'g"  process,  is  so  little  used 
that  the  generic  term  "  puddling  "  is  much  more  frequently 
employed  to  indicate  the  latter  operation  than  the  former), 
the  iron  which  has  passed  through  the  refinery  is  placed  on 
the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  together  with  a. certain 
amount  of  mill  cinder  or  other  fettling,  and  melted  down 
in  a  lomewhat  oxidizing  atmosphere,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  formation  of  a  fluxed  mixture  of  pig  iron  and  iron 
•zide;  this  is  well  stirred,  whilst  the  flame  keeps  it  fluid, 


so  that  the  iron  oxide  gradually  react*  on  the  carboib 
silicon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  present,  oxidizing  them 
and  converting  them  either  into  gases  which  escape,  or 
oxides  which  by  uniting  with  ferrous  oxide  form  a  readily 
fusible  slag,  As  this  process  goes  on,  just  as  in  the  cluircod 
finery,  the  consistency  of  the  moss  alters,  the  whole  thicken- 
ing firstly  to  a  porridge-like  substance  and  finally  to  a 
mixture  of  pasty  solid  lumps  partly  of  coherent  spongy 
malleable  iron  and  partly  of  fluxed  tlag^  mechanically 
adherent  thereto,  and  dripping  from  the  spongy  mass 
when  this  is  lifted.  When  the  proper  consistency  is 
reached  the  iron  is  said  to  "  come  to  nature  * ;  the  spongy 
mass  ia  then  raked  together  with  the  iron  rabble  or  stirring 
rod  employed,  and  formed  into  a  rough  loosely  coherent 
"  ball,"  which  is  worked  as  described  in  §  25.  The  use  of 
the  refinery  coi^oiued  with  the  dry  puddling  process  has 
almost  ceased  in  England;  certain  brands  of  Yorkshire 
iron,  however,  of  high  reputation,  are  still  prepared  in  this 
way.  The  superiority  of  the  metal  is  largely  due  to  the 
carefulness  with  which  the  plates  and  bars  finally  prepared 
are  made ;  the  puddled  bars  are  broken  into  fragments^ 
and  each  piece  carefully'  examined  as  to  its  fracture, 
the  crystalline  portions  being  worked  up  separately  from 
the  fibroid  portions  which  yield  the  better  plates;  by 
piling,  reheating,  and  rolling,  kc,  the  fragments  are  worked 
into  bars,  which  are  again  piled  and  rolled  into  plates. 
Cold  blast  pig  is  preferred  for  certain  of  these  brands. 

In  the  "  pigboiling  "  process,  or  puddling  par  exetttmet 
as  now  understood,  the  main  differences  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  are  that  raw  pig  iron  is  used  in  the  first 
instance  instead  of  refined  pig,  so  that  the  purification 
takes  longer  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  impnri^  to 
be  removed,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  larger 
amount  of  fettling  used,  a  much  larger  amount  of  slag  or 
"  tap  cinder  "  is  formed ;  in  other  respects  the  operation  is 
much  the  samei  The  furnace  is  usually  lined  in  the  fint 
instance  by  melting  down  and  partially  oxidizing  scrap 
iron  on  the  bed  so  as  to  make  a  firm  foundation ;  "  bull- 
dog" or  roasted  tap  cinder,  mainly  consisting  of  ferrie 
oxide  and  silica,  also  forms  a  material  laigely  used,  the 
upper  surface  being  finuhed  off  with  a  layer  of  a  smooth 
unctuous  variety  of  hematite  or  with  "  blue  billy  '  (§  6)  or 
some  other  variety  of  ferric  oxide, 

In  order  to  facQitata  the  removal  of  phoaphoms  snd  lulphnr  in 
the  puddling  foi^ps.  numerous  chemical  reagenta  have  been  employed 
incorporated  witH  the  mosa  by  atirring.  Thus  common  salt  and 
mannneae  dioxide  have  been  racommanaed  by  Schafhintl,  ohloridaa 
of  phosphoma.  arsenic,  and  sulphur  being  said  to  be  framed  and 
volatilind,  whilst  msonnaae  ia  oommnnieatsd  to  the  inn,  and  by 
ita  oxidizing  action  whust  becoming  oxidized  itself  promotaa  tha 
ptirification ;  moreovar  it  landera  tha  alagmore  fusible.  Henderson 
employs  a  mixture  of  titaniferons  iron  ore  and  fluor  (par,  whereby 
flnoridea  of  phoaphoms,  silicon,  he.,  are  saiu  to  be  evolved.  Good 
results  SIS  said  to  be  produced  by  the  employment  of  fluorides 
(cryolite  or  finor  spar)  aa  a  flux  in  puddling.  Sherman  recommends 
iodide  of  potassium  ;  according  to  Siemens,  who  caiafblly  triad  the 
Sherman  procaas  at  the  Landora  worka,  no  appreciable  cUmisutloB 
ia  produced  in  the  amount  of  sulphur  and  phoqinofua  by  the  addition 
<4.  tha  iodide  even  in  some  oonaideiable  qosntity  both  during  the 
ordinary  procesa  of  puddling  snd  in  a  steal  oanvertincr  ibmaca,  and 
the  lame  land  of  negative  r«ult  has  also  bean  testiflad  to  by  others, 
notably  Snalos  (Journal  Land  8.  Inlt.,  1871,  it  181),  and  alao  by 
Euvorta  after  full  trial  at  Terrs  Noire.  On  the  other  hand,  trials 
of  the  Henderson  process  sppear  to  indicate  that  it  causes  a  mors 
rapid  purification  than  ordinary  puddling ;  thiia  in  experiments 
mads  at  Blochaim  Worka,  CUaagow,  the  following  percentages  o( 
phosphoras  ware  obtained : — 

OrlgtosI  pig  iron  l-lipsreant 

Partly  refined  iron  80  minutes  after  fudoa 0'2t       „ 

,.  ti        «>        It  »  0"18        t, 

„  ..        SO        „  „  ......  O'U        „ 

final  wrought  iron  , 0-07        „ 

Tha  mnlting  cinder  eontained  ooaaidsrablyleas  phoaphoms  Hun 
that  in  the  pig  employed,  ao  that  apparently  soms  netsUk  smoont 
was  volatilised. 
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PuTf  liM  propoMd  tftar  pnctdliog  ia  A*  ordinur  -nj  to  n 
lonin  tha  inn  by  malting  it  along  with  ooka  and  a  littla  lima. 


ke. 


{to  aroid  aulphuntion  at  mnch  aa  poaaible),  in  a  cupola  fnrnaca,  and 
then  to  puddle  a  aecond  time :  the  phoaphorna  being  conaidered  by 
him  to  be  lednced  in  each  paddling  operation  to  about  one-fifth  of 
the  original  amount,  the  doable  puddling  would  conTert  OTeu  a 
modsraiely  phoaphoriied  pis  into  a  tolerablj  pure  bar  inn.  \erj 
good  inn  haa  thoa  been  made  from  highly  phoaphoriied  pig  on  a 
moderatdy  large  tcale  (aome  80  tona).  , 

<  Ap/Jianeet  far  Puddling.  Tht  PudJiing  Iarg«. — The 
pnddling  fnnutce  iDtrodueed  by  Cort  in  1-781  differs  from 
those  in  nse  at  the  present  day  onljr  in  one  essentitl  per 
ticolar,  viz.,  that  whereas  Cort  nsed  a  bed  of  sand  on  which 
to  ran  the  metal  fused  preTionsljr  in  a  mnning-out  fireplace, 
the  modem  furnace  aa  improved  by  Rogers  some  half  century 
•go  has  a  bed  of  iron  plates  cooled  by  air  spaces  nndemeath 
and  coTered  with  roasted  scrap  iron  or  with  "  bulldog," 
on  to  which  the  metal  ia  heaped,  having  been  previously 
refined  or  not  according  aa'  the  dry  puddling  or  pig  boiling 
process  ii  used.  The  snbstitntion  of  iron  bottoms  and  a 
firm  bed  for  the  loose  sand  effects  a  great  saving  in  iron 
through  the  formation  of  much  less  silicions  cinder,  and 
a  great  saving  in  time  on,  account  of  repairs  to  the  bed 
being  mnch  leas  frequently  required ;  moreover,  a  much 
greater  degree  of  purification  from  phoaphoms  ia  at  the 
same  time  bronght  about. 

*  YSff  SS  lepnaents  the  general  arrangement  of  a  waddling  hmaoa  ; 
« is  the  ohaigiss  door  for  the  fnel,  d  the  bridge  with  an  air  ooune  to 
eool  it,  a  the  bed  supported  on  inn  platea  with  air  eoaraaa  under 
them,  /  the  exit  flue  leading  to  the  chimney  atack,  which  ia  snr- 
moantad  with  a  damper  i  worked  bv  a  chain  <  ftom  within  the  riied 
b  which  the  foqp  ia  placed ;  Ms  tin  ashpit^  t  the  alag-bole,  and  < 


Fu.  82.— Paddling  Faniaaa. 


Am  working  door  anapended  by  a  chain  from  a  lever  with  a  eonnter- 
poias  attached  A,  reeting  on  the  front  aide  of  the  iWnace  roof.  A 
luge  nnmber  of  pattema  of  puddling  fumacee  diSering  one  from 
tho  other  in  detaita  hare  been  oonatmcted  by  variooa  inventon ;  tiis 
limits  of  the  praeent  article  aa  to  length  forbid  that  theae  ehoold 
bo  minntely  ducoaaed. 

Instead  of  oaing  lolid  coal  or  coke  aa  tbel  for  the  paddling  fone, 
gaa  ia  aqnaUv  applicable,  <.«.,  such  aa  ia  deacribed  in  |  10.  In 
crder  to  apply  at  will  an  oxidiiing  or  a  redncing  atmoaphere,  it 
is  only  nqainte  to  regulate  the  anpply  of  air  (aaaally  hot  blast) 
to  tha  rererberatoiy  furnace  in  which  the  gaa  ia  uaed.  In  Sileaia 
gas  noddling  famacea  have  been  Ions  in  nae,  conaiating  of  prodncera 
m  which  eoal  ia  bamt  \n  meana  of  a  number  of  email  jeta  of  air 
foreed  in  at  tha  beaa  of  a  aqnan  brick  diamber  aome  8  feet  in 
height,  tha  top  of  the  chamber  being  level  with  the  Wdge  of  an 
ordinaij  nverlMTatoiy  fbmaoe,  the  producer  taking  the  place  of  the 
firegrmtSL  In  thia  way  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  oxide  with 
aaen  or  laaa  hydrogen  and  oarburetted  hydrosraa  from  the  diatiUa- 
tioa  tH  tbe  eoal  raaolta,  the  oombuation  of  which  ia  the  reverberatory 
■■  afliaated  by  Uowing  a  sariea  of  jete  d  heated  air  from  a  nw  of 
toysraa  aBsngsd  hoiiiGatslly,  or  Cram  a  long  Bsmwhoisontal  alit- 


ahaped  tuyere,  aeroaa  the  iaaning  gasea  ao  aa  to  form  aomethiag 
like  a  gigantic  blow.pipe,  or  teriea  of  parallel  blow-pipe  flamaa, 
which  are  aomewhat  inclined  downward*  ao  aa  to  impinge  on  the 
aubetancea  in  the  bed  of  the  furnace.  Similar  arrangamenta  have 
been  adopted  elaewhere ;  thua  in  Carinthia  gaa-fired  paddling 
fnmacea  are  in  oae  where  wood  ia  the  fuel,  the  producer  and  fumaca 
proper  adjoining  one  another,  and  the  combuition  of  tha  gaa  being 
completed  in  the  furnace  by  a  jet  of  blaat  from  a  tuyere  inclining 
aomewhat  downwarda  ;  the  blaat  ia  moderately  heatal  by  being  made 
to  ciroulate  thraugh  fluea  under  the  fumaca  bed,  thua  also  cooling 
the  brickwork ;  the  piga  to  be  paddled  are  prerioualy  heated  up  to 
near  their  ftiting  point  by  the  waate  goaea  fnni  a  pierioua  operation, 
being  placed  in  a  chamber  juat  beyond  the  hearth.  The  waate  g^aea 
have-alao  been  employed  to  heat  the  air  blaat  by  placing  a  piitol* 
pipe  or  other  equivalent  kind  of  atore  between  the  furnace  and  tha 
chimney.  Several  fnrnocea  for  thua  utilizing  the  waate  heat  have 
been  introdaoed,  in  England  in  particular ;  J.  Head  deacribes 
under  the  name  of  the  "i(einiort  fnmace  "  a  aomewhat  analogoaa 
arrangement,  a  dry  ateam  jet  being  deed  in  connexion  with  the  air 
blaat ;  a  great  diminution  m  coniumption  of  fuel  it  thua  eaid  to  be 
produced  {JourwA  I.  and  S.  InM.,  1872,  p.  220). 

The  Siemena  regenerative  fnmace  aa  applied  to  puddliog  eonaiats 
eaaentially  of  a  furnace  fired  by  the  gam  fnm  a  Siemena  saa 
producer  heated  (along  with  the  air  requiiite  to  bum  them)  by 
meana  of  Siemena  regeneratora  (i  10).  The  chief  difference  betweea 
thit  form  of  furnace,  repretented  by  fig.  88,  sod  the  Ctrinthiaii 
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FlO.  88.— Siemena  Bagrneratlve  Paddling  Furnace. 

gaa  famacea  ia  that  tha  flame  do«  not  enter  at  one  end  and  iasn* 
at  the  other,  but  leavrt  the  furnace  at  the  aaroe  end  aa  tiiat  at 
which  it  entera,  cinulating  in  the  furnace,  and  thereby  leaving 
the  other  end  free  for  acceaa  by  meant  of  an  ordinary  door.  Accord- 
ing to  Siemena  the  loaa  of  weight  between  pig  and  puddled  bar  did 
not  exceed  2  per  cent  on  an  average  of  all  inontlia'  conUnnoua 
working,  whilat  the  consumption  of  coal  (including  the  reheating 
furnace)  was  80  cwta.  8  qra.  8  lb  per  ton  otjinuhid  vin  rod  (S  cwta. 
of  ordinary  fettling  being  u>cd  per  ton  of  iron).  Uodificatioiia  oi 
the  Siemena  furnace  have  iwen  adopted  in  varioua  iron-worke  differ- 
ing more  or  leaa  in  detail,  but  not  greatly  in  ceoeral  principle  ;  tliut 
the  Fonaard  furnace  (%  40)  and  the  Snindell  fumaca  mamly  differ 
in  having  the  producer  placed  cloae  u)  the  fumaoe  ao  that  tha 
gaaeo  are  uaed  directly  without  p.i8xing  through  the  regeneratora, 
which  are  only  uaed  to  heat  the  air.  The  total  ftael  uaed  in  s 
Swindell  puddling  fumnce  in  a  large  American  worka  on  a  four 
montha'  average  waa  2024}  lb  of  alork-per  ton  of  yield  in  iron 
(2240  lb),  or  0  '904  per  nnit  of  iron  ;  the  fbmace,  however,  waa  not  at 
work  at  night,  ao  that  a  greater  conaumption  of  fyiel  waa  occaaioned 
than  would  have  been  with  double  ahiita  of  workmen.  Kotmana 
haa  made  a  careful  corapariton  (Prmmehtr  ZaUtchrJ.  Btrf-,  Enttm-, 
und  Salituntnam,  1870,  14E)  between  the  effecta  and  relative 
economy  of  pnddling  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  in  a  Siemena 
regeneratire  gaa  pnddling  furnace,  aniviDg  at  the  conclnaion  that 
the  latter  ia  pnfortble  in  all  caan  where  an  extremely  high  heat  ia 
required,  and  where  the  fnel  it  of  bad  quality  and  unauited  for  nae 
in  tile  ordinary  way,  or  when  a  fixed  temperature  and  particular 
constant  quality  of  flame  an  required  for  any  length  of  time.  If, 
hqwever,  theaa  conditiona  are  not  required,  then  ia  littie  ad- 
vantage in  the  Siemena  fumaca  over  the  ordinary  one,  wbilat 
the  latter  admita  of  waate  heat  being  nUlind  for  heating  boilera, 
kc  Tha  watte  of  inn  ia  nearly  eooal  in  the  two  caaaa,  the  ordi- 
nary fumaou  being  aligbtiy  at  a  oiaadvantage ;  thua  the  cinder 
contained 
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1  SuIddot 

Descriptions  of  thr  cost  and  workingof  Siemens  puddUni;  farnacea 
in  sereral  iron-works  are  Kiven  bj  the  Puddling  Committee  of  the 
!roc  rnd  Steel  Institate  [journal,  1872,  p.  128). 
,    'Bf"<in  tbe  gases  generated  from  coal,  Tarions  other  kinds  of  fuel 
U-t  •tiUdling  furnaces  are  sometimes  employed ;  thus  petroleum  and 


34.— Wltham'a  Uediaoical  BabUa. 


eoal  tar  hare  bean  naad  In  American  worka,  aa  also  has  the  natnral 
CSS  from  the  Pennsylranian  oil  veils,  and  that  produced  by  parUall/ 
burning  damp  sawdust  (see  1 10). 


Fto.  S5. — Dormoy's  Rabble  -Trauarerse  Section. 
24.  Uachinrry  for  Saving  Labour  in   Puddling. — In 
order  to  diminbh  the  amount  of  laborious  and  exhausting 
work  peilonaed  b^  tlie  puddler,  various  mecbaaical  conUi- 


vancm  lure  been  intiodaeMl  from  time  to  time,  moeUy 
coiuisting  of  an  ordinary  rabble  o;  tome  similar  stirrer  to 
which  motion  is  commnnieated  by  machinery,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  move  it  (with  some  amount  of  guidance  on  the 
part  of  a  workman)  more  or  less  in  the  same  way  as  the 
puddler  would  use  it  Fig.  34  represents  one  of  this 
class  of  mechanical  rabbles  known  as  WUham'i  mackiin 
rabble  applied  to  a  double  puddling  foTLace.  Dormo^t 
raiMe  (figs.  35,  36)  differs  from  others  of  this  class  in  being 
worked  by  rotation  like  a  hair-broshing  machine  ;  tbe  tool 

being  made  to  reTolre 
Tery  rapidly  (300  to 
600  turns  per  minute 
for  white  iron  and  800 
to  1000  for  grey  pig) 
gives  the  metal  such 
un  impulse  that  it 
gyrates  horizontally 
mand  the  bed,  con- 
tinnally  renewing  the 
tarface  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere;  this 
is  further  aided  by 
making  the  end  of  the 
rabble  to  cany  a  disk, 
which  is  replaced  by  a 
short  twisted  point 
when  the  metal  comes 
to  nature ;  only  for 
the  final  balling  is  a 
hand-worked  rabble  re- 
quisite. Accordiqg  to 
Vaget  (■/bumo/  /.  and 
a.  Int.,  1872,  338) 
one  fettling  serves  for 
forty  charges  worked 
in  this  way  ;  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent. 
in  the  yield  is  effected, 
with  an  expenditure 
of  only  0'653  parts  of 
eoal  perunitof  wrouglit 
iron  made  (11*4  ewt&  per  ton);  the  puddler  is  but  little 
fatigued,  although  charges  are  worked  off  much  more 
rapidly,  whilst  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  so  well  elimi- 
nated that  inferior  brands  of  pig  produce  iron  equal  to 
good  charcoal  iron.  Nuqterous  other  mechanical  rabbles 
and  analogous  appliances  Jjave  been  introduced  by  varione 


rio.  M.— Dormoy'a  BabUa— DataUa  of  Puddling  TooL 

inventuis;  reports  on  die  working  of  several  of  these 
(Withiun's,  Qriffith's,  Stoker's,  Wilson's,  <Sc&),  and  on  the 
construction  and  performance  of  several  kinds  of  puddling 
fumaoB,  are  given  by  the  Puddling  Committee  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  in  the  Jounal,  1872 ;  also  of  the 
Carron-Doimoy  furnace  and  mechaniod  rabble,  ihid^  1876, 
109. 

Many  attempts  were  made  prior  to  1869,  chiefly  by 
Walker  and  Warren,  Maudsley,  Yates,  Tooth,  and 
Menelaus,  to  effect  puddling  by  a  revolving  furnace  rotated 
by  machinery  lo  M  to  cause  tits  requisite  iotermixtore  of 
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fig,  fettling,  and  slog  mecliamcally ;  Bessemer  proposed 
to  employ  an  ovoid  oscillating  chamber  fired  by  flame  pass- 
ing in  tbrough  a  hollow  trunnion  on  one  side  and  escap- 
iu;  similarly  oa  the  other  side,  whilst  Oestlund  (of  Sweden) 
itiTented  a  rotating  globular  vessel  into  which  the  flame 
VU3  directed  from  the  front  Practically  none  of  these 
msshines  ever  came  much  into  use.  A  considerable 
msMore  of  success,  however,  has  attended  the  improved 
foia  of  rotary  puddling  furnace  invented  by  Danks  of 
Cincinnati,  and  represented  in  fig.  37. 

'  The  fnel  is  bnmt  in  «n  ordinary  firtplsn,  a  Uut  B  being 
silmitud  nndsr  tb«  ban  and  anothsr  otbi  tatra  A,  lerol  with 
tke  firing  hole,  so  that  by  reflating  the  two  streama  of  air  the 
ataioapbere  can  be  kept  ledm  ing  or  oxidizing  at  will.  A  circular 
dumber  or  drum  C  is  supported  on  mawira  friction  rolUra  and 
snugsd  10  that  it*  axis  is  about  level  with  the  top  of  the  bridge; 
St  the  other  end  is  a  movable  terminal  shaped  like  the  fnutum  of 
*  cone  D,  lopported  by  chains  or  rods  from  a  crane  bo  that  it  can 
ta  swoag  on  one  aids  if  minirad,  thus  aerring  ss  a  dow ;  this  is 


connected  by  a  Istersl  tube  with  the  Bat ;  a  small  orifice  E  dosed 
by  a  stopper  allows  the  interior  uf  the  furnace  to  be  viewed  what 
at  work.  The  movable  end  being  awnug  on  one  aiilo  and  the  bl&at 
turned  off,  the  pigs  are  introiluced  at  the  end,  and  the  terminal 
replaced  ;  on  turning  on  the  blant  and  can:ting  ihe  Unira  to  rotate 
slowly  the  pig  is  melted  atid-iucoriwnited  with  tlio  fettling,  &c.,  by 
the  rotation;  motion  is  coiumuuieated  by  meaus  of  a  large  rxtemtd 
cog  wlieel  F  gearinff  into  a  pinion.  Through  a  small  cindi-r  hole  O 
the  fluid  tlag  is  drawn  oil.  The  main  ililiiculty  csiKrienciti  1>y 
previous  inventors  was  to  obtain  a  furnace  lining  that  would  laat 
lor  any  length  of  time,  ailiciona  bricks  and  analogous  subetaucea 
being  tiaed  by  them  ;  this  difficulty  was  overcome  hy  Dauks  in  the 
following  way.  The  iron  external  drum  is  cased  inaiJe  with  fire- 
brick, or  preferably  a  cement  composed  of  crushed  ore  and  lime  ;  a 
fusible  iron  ore  such  as  hammer  slag  or  mill  scale  is  then  introilucrd 
and  melted  down,  the  drum  being  uowly  rotated;  the  rotation  being 
stopped,  the  melted  mass  collecta  as  a  pool  at  the  lowest  level ; 
large  irregular  lumps  of  an  infusible  ore  (Americas  iron  monntsia 
ore  in  preference,  or  Harbella  lumps  when  this  is  not  attainable)  are 
then  thrown  into  the  pool ;  the  cooling  effect  of  tliese  toon  seta  the 
liqnid  mass,  which  then  acta  aa  a  cement,  binding  the  lumpe  to 
the  lining.    This  operation  is  rspested  several  times,  so  thst  tauUg 


Fto,  37. — Danka  Botsry  Puddling  Fnmacs. 


the  whole  insids  is  lined,  the  pool  being  fonned  in  s  sew  place  each 
timsL  The  performance  of  the  Danka  pnddler  was  very  fully  in- 
vestigated a  tew  years  ago  by  a  special  oommiaaion  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  whoae  vurioua  reports  sre  given  in  the  Jounuil  of 
thtf.  andS  IfuL  for  1872  (see  abq  Oid.,  1871,  i.  2S8);  the  general 
leatDlta  of  the  experiments  being  that  the  prodnction  from  the 
rotator  is  several  times  that  from  a  hand  furnace  using  the  same 
jia,  and  that  a  larger  yield  of  iron  is  obtained,  mors  being  in  fact 
luan  oat  of  the  furnace  than  is  put  in  aa  pig,  the  surplus  uising 
from  the  ndnotion  of  the  fettling ;  moreover,  with  initable  fettling 
the  quality  of  iron  produced  ia  always  at  least  equal  to  that  yielded 
by  the  band  ftamsce,  and  is  ustuUy  mnch  superior  owing  to  the  more 
eempbte  eliminatios  of  phosphorua  due  io  the  leas  "  acid  "  nature 
•f  the  slag ;  tbs  eonsumption  of  fuel  per  ton  of  iron  made  ia  mnch 
about  tha  aams,  but  tuually  somewhat  leea  with  the  rotator  than 
with  the  hand  furnace;  thoa  whilst  aomethinglike  21)  cwts.  of  pig 
were  iwiuiied  to  give  s  ton  of  wrought  iron  oy  the  hand  process, 
sligbttylea*  than  18{  sufficed  with  the  Danks  furnace;  «.«.,  lOO 
parta  as  wrought  iron  were  obtained  from  107  '5  and  from  83 '«  parts 
af  fsg  ia  the  two  pioetsses  respeotively.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  now- 
tmt,  tlwt  farther  ptsotieal  experience  has  not  sitonther  confirmed 
ths  teenlts  of  the  oommission,  sod  that  so  far  ss  Bngland  ia  con- 
t^  advantagsa  darivid  imn  nechsnicsl  puddling  by  the 


Danka  machine  (and  also  by  others  subsequently  introduced)  hsve 
not  proved  sa  great  in  actual  practice  as  the  success  of  the  machine 
in  America  at  first  seemed  to  indicate  would  be  the  case  in  other 
countries.' 

In  order  to  avoid  the  damage  done  to  the  lining  by  introducing 
ablid  pigs.  Wood  proposes  to  granulate  the  iron  by  means  of  a 
machine  aomewhnt  analogous  to  his  slag  giauulator  (J  17),  whilst 
fkision  of  the  pigs  in  a  separate  furnace  or  cupola  has  also  been 
often  employed,  the  molten  metal  being  then  tapped  into  the  rotary 
pnddler. 

A  large  number  of  modifications  of  Danks'a  furnace  and  many 
other  more  (ir  less  analogous  rotating  arrangementa  for  puddling 
have  been  subsequently  constructed  by  venous  inventors;  thtu 
WUlisms  (Pittsburg,  United  States)  makes  ths  ratstin^  chamber  of 
the  Danks  fnmace  to  be  separated  tram  the  combustion  chambert 
a  little  way,  the  flame  being  led  in  through  a  movable  fine  analo- 
gous to  that  at  the  chimney  end,  so  that  access  to  both  ends  of  the 
rotator  ia  poasible. '  Amongst  other  rotating  puddlitvg  furnaces  may 
be  noticed  ths  followliig. 

Scllar't  Fumaa. — In  this  srrangement  the  flame  does  not  pass 
through  the  chamber  to  the  chimney,  but  tnma  back  on  itself  as 

>  a**  /rva,  VOL  z.  p.  «{«,  1877,  ftom  ths  MttaUurgioal  Jttvin*.    ^ 
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in  th«  SiemeBi  puddling  furnaiM  (fig.  33).  Tha  far  end  is  cooled 
bj  wtter  or  iteam ;  the  fsel  employed  u  gueons,  the  genentor 
being  immediately  in  front  of  the  lum'ace ;  mechanical  arrange- 
mento  of  ipecial  character  are  also  applied  for  the  purpoae  of  charging 
and  diacharging  the  fumacea.  The  rotating  chamber  resta  on  friction 
vheeli  irhich  are  made  to  tnm  by  an  engine  instead  of  having  an 
external  cog  wheel  affixed  to  the  drym  itself  as  in  Danks's  machine. 
For  diawinga  ot  the  machine  and  further  details  see  Iron,  toL  z. 

p^rss. 

^ptne*i'$  ntating  fumaee  (fig.  88)  is  shaped  like  a  rhomhna 
nrendng  on  a  horizontal  axis,  supported  at  the  end  by  disks  per- 
pendicular to  the  axia  of  rotation  ;  the  transvene  vertical  section  is 
■quare,  two  sides  being  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  other  two,  thongh 
paralUd  to  each  other,  being  pitched  slightly  diagonal,  so  that  in 
nvolnn^  a  throw  is  communicated  to  the  chai:ge  from  bridge  to 
flue  during  one  half  of  the  rerolution,  and  via  vena  during  the 
other  half.  The  flat  aides  allow  the  rotator  to  be  readily  fettled  ; 
they  are  made  of  tronghs  filled  with  molton  tsp  cinder,  'the  ends 
being  mads  up  of  bricks  also  of  cast  tap  cinder,  the  whole  put 
togeuer  and  cemented  with  molton  tap  ;  in  one  side  is  the  door 
for  nmoTing  the  ball  when  it  has  come  to  natnia.    The  pig  is 


melted  in  a  cupola  before  nmning  in  ;  in  aboQt  ilra  mlantes  tba 
boil  commencgs,  and  it  lasts  about  ten  minutes,  the  operation  being 
finished  in  other  ten,  when  the  ball  it  extracted,  and  qnieUy  iw 
moved  on  a  bogie  to  the  hammer  and  rolls. 

Cramptjn'M  /unuwf'  has  a  aimilar  conatmotion,  with  the  addi- 
tional modification  that  the  flame  is  prodnced  by  coal  dust  and  air 
(3  10)  instead  of  solid  fuel  (fig  39).  A  is  the  lerolTinj;  '■'""■t— ' 
supported  on  friction  rollers  C,  C  ;  B  is  the  refractory  lining,  and  D 
a  movable  flue  piece,  soppcrted  upon  a  pivot  D*  so  as  to  wheel  round 
when  required  into  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  it 
is  kept  in  place  against  the  fhmacs  by  the  screws  d,  d  when  the 
operation  is  proceeding.  By  moans  of  the  injecting  pipe  O  a  jet 
or  mixed  air  and  amalT coal  is  blown  into  ths  furnace  ;  this  pipe  is 
sdjustable  so  that  ths  flamo  can  be  directed  into  the  furnace  in 
different  waya  aa  required ;  when  a  number  of  fumaoas  ars  woiked 
together  from  one  cent-sl  air  and  coal  reservoir,  each  one  is  fed  by  a 
pipe  G'  rsdiating  from  the  reservoir.  By  mcsns  of  little  doors  /,/ 
different  psrts  of  ths  opening  P  in  the  flue  piece  thron^^  which  tha 
jet  entois  can  be  closed  at  wilL  A  wator  jacket  surrounds  the 
rotator  fed  through  the  two-way  cock  H  with  a  atream  of  water  tiz- 
cnlating  as  indicated  by  the  arrowa  entering  by  the  pipe  I,  and 
passing  through  the  jacket  JJKLL  to  the  exit  pipe  N,  alWr  which 
It  passes  to  the  flue  piece  D  (by  means  of  a  flexible  tube),  and  then 
eiroulatea  through  another  analogous  jacket,  finally  emerging  by  • 
pipe  and  running  into  •  obambar  ^  at  ths  base  A  the  pivot  and 


ha  88. — Spencer's  Revolving  Puddling  rumaoa,     L  Plan  on  line  A  & 


Uienea  to  the  drain.  The  wearing  jointa  0,  0  of  the  furnace  and 
!flna  which  mb  together  are  iron  nngs,  directly  in  contact  with  the 
wator  (forming  the  ends  of  the  jsckets);  these  are  renewable  when 
lequired.  In  lettling  the  furnace  either  oxide  of  iron  bricka  moulded 
to'  fit  the  ibmace  are  built  in  and  then  baked  in  bUu,  and  fettled  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Danks's  furnace  (vi2.,  melting  fuaible  ores  or 
dndkr,  and  throwing  in  irregular  lumps  of  ors,  splauiing  the  cinder 
over  the  far  end  in  ao  doing  so  ss  to  cover  it) ;  or  hammer  slsg,  lie.. 
Is  maltad  on  the  bare  iron  caaing,  and  lumps  of  on  an  thrown  into 
the  fhsed  sobstance  ao  as  to  be  thereby  cemented  to  the  casing;  or 
a  thin  firebrick  lining  may  be  built  in  snd  the  fettling  then  put  on. 
Owing  to  the  cooling  sctiou  of  the  wstor-jackot  when  {he  fbtnaceia 
in  nsst  Uie.  bricks  ars  never  melted  down,  and  even  a  fluid  cinder 
applied  directly  to  the  iron  plates  in  the  first  instance  without  bridu 
of  any  kind  is  oompletoly  prevented  from  fluxing ;  in  tha  same  way 
the  nr  end  gets  spontaneonaly  fettled  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
cinder  splaaaed  against-  it  According  to  Cramnton's  description 
fit  the  fbmscs  (from  which  the  above  account  ia  abridged— >/in<nuI 
/.  md  8.  Ind.,  187 «,  384),  in  puddling  130  cwta.  of  pig  147}  cwta.  <rf 
Iiammered  iron  ware  ultimately  produced,  with  an  expenditure  of  70 
ewta,  of  coal,  ie.,  the  wrought  iron  waa  113 '6  per  cent  of  the  pig 
used,  and  the  eaal  employed  wu  17  'S  per  cent  of  the  wrought  iron 
made  (or  B'4<  ewta.  per  ton);  in  another  caae,  with  smaller  charges,, 
theeoaloonsnmption  was 70-1  per  cent  of  the  wrought  iron  (14-OS 
BwtiL  par  ton))  which  amounted  to  lli't  of  tha  pig  used.    Hg 


oontaining  nearly  one  per  cant  of  phosphoma yielded  wrought  ima 
oontaining  only  traces. 

Ancam  emd  Thoma^t  Rotary  ifaAine.  — The  chamber  ia  made  up 
of  two  eonea  of  wrought  iron  fixed  base  to  base,  linsd  with  bricks 
made  of  fenio  oxide  and  prtfviouslf  well-baked,  ilmenito  or  lusm»> 
tito  or  any  refiactoiy  ore  being  suitable.  The  firsplsoe  commnni* 
catea  with  an  annular  space  aurrounding  the  neck  of  the  chambar 
nearest  to  it  by  a  tube,  ao  that  any  air  which  would  otherwise  be 
drawn  in  by  the  draught  at  the  opening  between  the  grate  faiidgs 
and  revolver  is  drawn  over  to  the  fire  and  not  into  the  chambar. 
In  order  to  withdraw  the  ball,  and  introduce  a  new  charge,  the 
revolver  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  (supporting  ths  friction  rollers),  ao 
that  by  running  ths  carriage  backwarda  or  Torwanla,  in  a  diiactiaB 
perpendicular  to  tha  axia,  access  is  had  to  ths  interior  throng^  the 
ends,  or  the  chamber  is  sgain  pnt  into  position. 

iSilty  and  Hadt^t  Arnoca.— This  furnace  has  a  bowl-alhaped 
bed  whidh  revolvee  on  a  vertical  axia  bv  machinery,  the  aidaa  and 
roof  being  fixed  ;  whan  the  pig  is  introdnoed  and  maltad  down,  the 
workman  inserts  his  rabble'at  tha  working  door,  and  has  simply  to 
hold  it  in  position  to  stir  up  the  mdten  masa,  tUa  being  ^"'itstud 
by  a  projecting  stud  belng'fized  to  the  rabbla  and  fitting  into  a 
cavity  in  the  doorplate.  when  the  metal  begina  to  ooms  to  nator^ 
it  ia  worked  with  adiffeiently  shaped  tool  aomstUng  Uka  a  pIo«|^ 
ahan  in  ahape  ;  this,  bsing  uiesaud  against  the  bottom,  canan  the 
plastic  maaa  to  roU  onr  tha  ploo^  lin  t  amQ  oMoada ;  Anally  the 
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inm  k  ballad  np,  tba  anantitjr  woriced  at  onea  iuag  ndBciait  to 
ibtm  WTaral  balls.  Xkr*inetrtli't  and  AlUyn^t  fumaea  m  reir 
nmilar  in  oonatraetion  and  moda  of  ma ;  in  the  uittar  tba  azia  u 
hollow,  containlus  a  vatar  pipe  b;  meana  of  which  jeta  of  water  an 
■•da  to  play  on  tba  nnder  anrfaoa  of  tba  nppar  bottom  (tba  bottom 
being  donbla),  tba  watar  flowing  awaj  again  throngh  tba  hollow 
diaft ;  in  a  later  modification,  a  mechanical  rabUa  capaUa  of 
fotaiy  or  radpracating  motion  ia  alao  attached. 

Hntat  PuJdHmg  ^HmoM.— Thia  femaea  aaaentiallT  diOSnt  feom 
Am  pnoading  on«a  onlj  in  that,  while  tba  reroMng  hearth  rotates 
en  ■>  kxis  not  parfactlj  rartioal  (aa  also  praTiooaly  used  bjr  Hsndaa- 


byX  the  azia  ia  moantad  on  a  eanrisge,  ao  that  when  mtniNd  (er 
repairs  the  whole  hearth  can  be  witb£«vn.  Fig.  tl  reprewnta  the 
furnace  with  this  modification  that,  instead  of  an  ordinary  fiiaplaca 
being  emplojed,  a  Siamena  reinnerator  and  Siemena  gas  prodnoer 
are  aaad  in  connedon  with  the  Pemot  hearth,  the  arrangement  being 
intended  for  ateel  melting  bj  the  Siemans-Hartin  pnceea  rather 
than  for  imddling  (see  |  M).  According  to  Petin  (Jowm.  I.  md 
a.  IfUt.,  1874,  14*)  the  Aial  conaomjition  with  the  Pemot  hearth  aa 
compared  with  tho  ordinarr  puddling  ftamace  is  considsnbly  leea 
(tile  ftad  being  bnmt  in  ne  same  kind  of  fireplace  in  each  case), 
whilst  the  Isaa  ia  paddling  ia  alao  leaa ;  thoa  par  unit  of  wtonght 


Via  St.— Oiampton'a  BarolTlBg  Pgddliag  TmBina    ttoaa  BasMoa aad  BeoBonal  Plan. 
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iroD  tha  followtng  flgntea  were  obtained  dnring  the  pnddling 
of  n«arl7  SOO  tone  of  fine  iron  and  60  tona  of  ordinary  iron  (learing 
•at  of  aoooont  the  aaring  of  laboor) : — 

llMlltS. 

Torthar  •zparianoa  liaa  ooaArmed  thasa  reanlta  to  a  eonsider- 
ablo  extent ;  thna  the  reanlta  of  a  jear'a  working  at  Ongrie  ia- 
dicstaa  that  a  Tield  of  1  part  of  paddle  bare  is  obtained  with  a 
•onaiunptlon  of  between  1-09  and  1-10  of  the  white  Oogrfe  pig 
■sd  0-7S  to  0-80  parts  t/t  ooe],  or  0-04  leas  of  pif  and  O-SO  leas 
af  eoal  than  ia  oonaomad  with  the  ordinary  paddlmg  Amucea  in 
BM  thanu 

TJi»  0«4firtf  and  Bmmm  Puddling  Amoea.  — Uka  the  Pemot 
Arasee,  tUa  haa  a  pan-ahaped  hearu  rotating  npon  an  obliqne 
azia  :  to*  obliqnity  of  this  can  be  a^jnated  to  any  raqnirad  anj^e 
vitfaiB  certain  limita,  ao  as  to  admit  if  the  ball  betag  tilted  oat 
whoa  tha  opentioa  ia  orer,  the  famaoe  bed  having  Mth  a  rataiy 
■nd  a  tilting  morement  The  aource  of  heat  ia  like  that  of  a 
Ckaapton'a  nimace,  with  thia  difference  that  instead  of  nsing  ooal 
diut  a  gaa  and  air  jot  like  a  compound  blowpipe  of  edormona  mag- 
aitode  Is  employed.  Details  of  the  constmcuon  and  worUag  an 
giran  in  ths  Journal  I.  and  S.  IntL,  1877,  p.  410  |  T/han  tha  |^ 
SOB  is  pEerioasly  malted  in  a  capola,  it  ia  aud  tiiat  a  oonaamption 
of  SSOO  eaUa  feet  aofikaa  to  puddle  a  ton  of  metal,  thia  amooat 
representing  only  about  6  cwta,  of  ooal,  the  ooke  of  which  ia  not  oen- 
— -'»^.  aad  is  oonseqnently  arailabk  for  heating  purpoeefc 

It  daanrrea  notice  that  in  1SS8  Oeatlond  inrentcd  in  Sweden  a 
nrolTing  foinaee  almoat  identical  in  principle  and  moda  of  work- 
iag  with  tha  Godfrey  and  Howaon  fomace  of  aoma  eighteen 
jraan  later  date  ;  Jorun  giTea  a  description  of  thia  aad  some  other 
Bsradish  saily  InTeationa  ia  the  aame  directioa  (Am*  UnivtrmBt 
dm  Mimm,  tom.  iii.  Ka  1 ;  see  alao  Inn,  1878,  ToL  xL  p&  740 

Tha  fcOowing  aaalyaea  by  Louis  Hlosttata  the  ohaaget  arojlaead 
Aadiy  «b»  (KHliag  by  head  of  KoTa  Bootla  pig  ^- 
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The  following  analyaea  indicata  the  character  of  Tariooa  kinda  of 
cinder  piodaoed  daring  puddling,  reheating,  ka 
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According  to  ths  care  beetowed  by  the  operator,  and  the  littara 
of  the  'tittBng  aad  oUtar  ciicnnataaoeak  the  aaioaiit  tt  tQieon, 
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■alphar,  and  phonhonu  in  tli*  pnddle  }»n  obtained  {rem  ■  (Am 
kind  of  pig  will  raiy.  Hujf  of  tho  machine*  for  pndalinfr 
■bore  mentiooed,  and  of  the  more  or  leas  anaiogoaa  ouca  inventfa 
bj  Menessier  Jonea,  Giillow  and  Abbott,  BonTart,  and  othera,  are 
reported  by  their  Lorenton  to  aDawer  far  better  in  thii  reapectthan 
wdinary  hand-puddling  fiimacea,  in  partionlar  aa  regards  the  re- 
moral  of  phospnoras ;  so  that  with  Cleraland  pig,  for  instance,  con- 
taining 1'6  to  20  percent,  of  that  element,  wntut  the  hand-puddle 
bars  uaually  contain  about  0'6  per  cent  of  phoaphorua,  onljr  0*2  and 
0  '1  per  cent  and  even  leaa  is  contained  in  the  machine-puddled  metal. 
This  leault  haa  been  traced  in  aome  inatancea  to  the  nae  of 
fettling  maleriala  containing  but  little  ailica  ;  the  production  nf  a 
eomparstirely  non-aillcious  cinder  greatly  facilitatea  the  oxidation 
and  removal  of  phoaphoroa  (as  in  the  *'  basic  "  Bessemer  process, — 
{  87) ;  whilst,  conTeraely,  well-puddled  iron,  if  left  in  contact  with 
a  highly  silicious  cinder,  is  capable  of  remorin)^  phoaphorua  there- 
from and  taking  it  np  again.  Baaed  on  thia  principle,  aereral  pro- 
cesses hare  been  propoaed  for  more  or  lea*  completely  depboa- 
phoriaing  pig  iron  eitner  during  puddling;  or  preriously  thereto : 
among  tbem  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 

SetC*  Proeetu*. — Lowthian  Bell  bas  proposed  to  desili- 
eonice  tbe  pig  by  blowing  for  a  feir  minatea  in  a  Bessemer 
converter,  aad  tben  to  transfer  to  a  paddling  famace  and 
Cnisb  tbe  operation  tberein  so  aa  also  to  eUminate  pho^ 
pboras ;  in  case  tbe  metal  contains  so  mucb  pboapborus  as 
to  come  to  natare  l>efore  a  safficient  amount  of  tbat  im- 
parity is  removed,  spiegeleisen  or  otber  carbonized  iron  free 
from  pbosphoras  is  added  to  tbe  partially  blown  metal,  so 
as  to  prolong  tbe  operation  of  paddling,  and  consequently 
to  enable  a  larger  amoant  of  pbosphorus  to  be  removed ;  or 
tbe  too  rapid  expulsion  of  tbe  carbon  may  be  prevented  by 
blowing  into  tbe  converter  along  witb  tbe  blast  carbonaceous 
matter,  sucb  as  ground  coke  or  cbarcoal,  &c  Partially 
refined  metal  tbos  prepared  cbarged  into  tbe  famace  in 
tbe  fluid  state  causes  mucb  less  injury  to  tbe  lining  tbaa 
ordinary  pigs,  especially  wben  used  solid,  and  consequently 
witb  a  good  deal  of  sand  adberent  to  tbem;  and  the  process 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  diminishing  tbe  time  dur- 
ing which  the  famace  is  required  for  each. puddling  beat, 
BO  that  the  yield  per  furnace  is  increased,  whilst  the  quality 
of  the  metal  is  also  improved ;  thus  when  Cleveland  pig 
was  treated  by  blowing  for  five  minutes  in  a  Bessemer 
converter,  and  tbe  fluid  metal  then  puddled,  tbe  phosphorus 
in  the  final  product  was  reduced  to  0'3  per  cent,,  whereas 
wben  puddled  in  tbe  ordinary  way  it  amounted  to  0*6  p^r 
cent  and  upwards. 

,The  aame  reanlt  aa  rpgard*  partial  parification  of  the  pig  iron  can 
also  be  produced  in  a  more  simple  way  and  to  a  greater  extent  by 
"washing"  molten  pi^  iron  witn  iron  oxide  (ore,  cinder,  Ac)  in  a 
fused  state,  the  two  oeing  agitated  t(»ether  at  a  temperature  anlH- 
ciently  low  to  prevent  the  iron  from  being  heated  mnch  above  ita 
fusing  point ;  under  these  drcumstancea  the  neater  portion  of  the 
phoaphoma  preaent  is  oxidized  and  nmoved,  wnilat  only  a  fraction  of 
the  carbon  ia  oxidized,  sltbongb  at  higher  temperaturea  the  carbon 
ia  rapidly  oxidized ;  to  effect  tnia  either  a  rotating  or  an  oacillating 
pudJling  fumare  can  be  emplopred,  or  preferably  a  apecial  arrange- 
ment consisting  of  a  trough  of  boiler  plate  cloaed  at  the  enda  and 
covered  with  al>rick  arch  and  lined  with  purple  ore  at  tbe  bottom 
and  aides :  the  trongb  reata  on  a  horizontal  axia,  ao  tbat  it  can  oacU- 
lats  like  the  beam  <tt  an  en^ue  ;  hence  any  material  placed  inaida 
ia  continually  rolled  or  made  to  flow  from  one  end  to  the  otber  and 
back  by  the  oacillation.  Tbe  trough  ia  about  12  feet  Idng^  8  wide, 
and  8  high  ;  the  interior  being  red  hot  and  the  oxide  introduced 
(either  fluid  or  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  when  in  contact  with  fused 
pig  iron),  the  pig  is  run  in,  and  oscillation  kept  np  for  about  ten 
minntea,  when  tht  partially  pnrified  metal  ia  tapped  oat  and 
puddled  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  daring  tha  oscillation  tne  metal  and 
oxids  travel  altogether  aom*  700  to  900  feet  backwarda  and  forwards 
from  one  and  to  the  other.  In  thia  way  a  pig  contaluing  mnch 
phospboras  ia  almoat  wholly  dephosphorized,  ss,  for  example,  in  the 
tollowing  inatance. 
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is  in  principle  very  much  the  same  as  Bell's  method,  tli* 
phospboras  being  oxidized  by  fused  iron  oxide,  only  at  • 
much  higher  temperature  than  tbat  used  by  BelL  Wedding 
describes  tbe  process  aa  carried  out  at  Essen  thus :  the  pig 
is  melted  in  a  13  foot  cupola  with  coke  (taking  <u  boar 
and  a  linlf),  and  i&  then  tapped  into  a  modified  Fomot 
hearth  (§  40)  covered  witb  a  layer  of  flnzed  ore  almoat 
a  foot  thick,  melted  on  at  a  very  high  temperature ;  befota 
every  heat  from  1500  to  1700  6  of  ore^  heated  nntit 
sintered,  are  added  before  tbe  iron  ia  tapped  from  tha 
cupola.  At  first  the  furnace  is  made  to  revolve  twice  only 
in  a  minute,  but  later  the  speed  is  increased  to  five 
revolutions  per  minute.  In  from  five  to  ten  minutes  tbe 
pbosphorus  is  almoat  completely  removed,  tbe  point  when 
this  is  the  case  being  indicated  by  the  formation  of  jeta  of 
carbon  oxide ;  prior  to  tbe  formation  of  these,  the  carbon 
percentage  is  barely  altered,  altbongh  the  phospboras  ia 
acted  upon  rapidly.  Fiokiner  gives  the  following  analyse* 
of  various  specimens  of  metal  thus  treated : — 
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Manganiferona  ores  are  employed  in  preference,  the 
presence  of  manganese  being  said  to  increase  the  rata  of 
removal  of  phospboras  whilst  diminishing  that  of  carbon. 
Both  in  Europe  and  America    thia  method    has  been 

employed  on  the  large  manufacturing  scale  with  consider- 
able success,  especially  for  the  preparation  and  purification 
of  metal  for  Siemens-Martin  staeL 

Banuit't  proatt  aa  carried  out  at  Uanberg*  ^lanor)  MNntially 
conaisted  in  the  removal  of  ailicon,  kc,  by  blowing  air  through  tha 
molten  pig  before  puddling  it  in  the  ordinary  way ;  according  to 
Deby  an  economy  of  10  per  cent  of  tael  waa  tnua  oeeaaianed,  with 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  daily  output  (10  haata  being  worked 
Inatead  of  9),  the  qual.ty  of  the  metal  boing  alao  improved. 

Smtfih  haa  propoaed  to  refine  pig  iron  bv  blowing  in  a  Baaaemcr 
converter  or  anaiogoaa  apecully  oonstruetea  veaael  with  a  blaat  con- 
'  taioing  petrolenm  diaaeminatM  through  it;  together  with  hydro- 
'  chlorio  add  or  caustic  soda,  theee  chenucala  being  intndnce^^in  a 
apecial  piece  of  apparatua  or  "generator"  aomewhat  analogoo^  to 
an  ordinary  aprar  producer,  and  the  partially  refined  metu  being 
subaeqnvtiy  puddled  in  the  naual  way.  A  number  of  ezpeiimcnta 
made  by  Haynaid  at  Gorton  (near  Manchoater)  indicated  that  tb* 
advanti^  of  the  process  were  hardly  ia  proportion  to  the  extra 
coat  thereby  entailed  ao  far  aa  the  purifying  action  is  eonoarned ;  but 
there  ia  an  advantage  in  the  nae  <a  peteolenm  aa  a  means  of  obtaia- 
tng  the  high  temperature  in  the  converter  or  "receiver"  used  by 
Smyth  requiaita  to  keep  the  blown  metal  ia  fixaion  and  prevent 
"  akulU  "  forming  when  it  ia  run  out  into  a  caating  ladle,  in  eaaes 
where  the  iron  haa  not  the  requiaita  amount  of  ailicon  preaent  to 
enable  it  to  generate  thia  heat  with  the  uaa  of  air  alone  (aee  i  Z7). 

PtUitt't  pnet—  fbr  dephoapborizing  pig  iron,  atrictly  apeaking, 
la  in  no  way  a  modification  (U  the  ordinary  methoda  of  mechanical 
puddling,  being  mora  aldn  to  the  "baaic"  dephoaphorixatiof 
method  (|  87).  Eaaentially  it  oouaiata  of  the  uaa  of  a  blast  eainring 
with  it  into  tha  Bessemer  converter  iron  oxids  partides,  tha  object 
being  to  bring  iron  oxide  into  intimate  contact  with  tiia  (taaad  matd, 
and  thua  make  the  alag  formed  in  the  body  of  the  iroa  "bade  *  at 
inUio,  inatead  of  ita  beirg  mainly  ailioata,  as  fai  the  oidinsiT  pio- 
eeaa.  According  to  the  inventor  it  ia  not  naoeaaary,  in  oraar  to 
produce  ateel,  to  employ  spisgaleiaan,  nor  to  alter  til*  mode  <{  lining 
with  ganiater  In  any  way;  he  givM  tbaYolIowing  analyaaa ; — 
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At  rat  Uu  prooea  doci  not  *e«iu'  to  htro  attnuitdt  tit*  sttnitiaii, 

or  to  am  proJocad  ths  naulU,  that  wen  Mpeotad  of  it  •ome  two 
or  thrae  yta.n  back. 

Saton't  Pneea  {Dro>e»'t  Pneai). — In  connexion  with  t'  s  hiitorr 
of  ths  dapha*|ihorization  of  pig  iron,  and  it«  conrsnion  into  ataal, 
the  •zperunanta  of  Eaton  (of  Brooklvn,  N.Y.)ar*  of  intanat;  in  1880 
he  patented  the  production  of  etael  \yj  the  fnaion  together  of  cait 
iron  and  alkaline  carbonatea  or  by  the  ezpoaore  of  the  caat  iron  to  the 
decarbonizing  and  porifying  action  of  theae  anlta  in  a  fuaed  state.  No 
practical  naa  aeema  to  bare  Iwen  mado  of  the  proceaa.  Recently  the 
aabject  has  been  inrestigated  b/  Drown,  who  flnda  that  caat  iron 
plataa  immened  in  melted  aodium  carbonate  for  aeTeral  daya  become 
conrerted  into  malleable  iron  to  a  greater  or  Iraeer  depth  by  a  pro- 
ceaa anbstantially  the  same  as  that  occurring  when  iron  oxide  it 
nsed  aa  the  "cementing"  aj^t  (|  22),  so  £r  as  the  temoval  of 
carbon  it  concerned,  bntdiifenngin  that  ailioonand  phoaphomtare 
also  largely  oxidixed  and  remored.  Thoa  the  fallowing  analyaae 
represent  the  purifying  eOeot  of  a  teT«n  daya'  treatmsnt  of  •  bar  of 
pig  iron  j^ 
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25,  MaeKimry  emd  Appliancti  employed  >»  the  ilanu- 
faetwre  of  ItaUeailt  Iran, — When  a  boll  hot  beea  prepared 
in  the  paddling  furnace,  it  coiuists  of  a  looeely  coherent 
•pongjr  maaa  of  iron  of  donghy  conustency  with  fluid  ilag 
filling  np  all  the  intenticaa  and  dripping  from  it  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  with  it  is  to  hammer  or  aqaeez:  it  into  • 
somewhat  more  compact  mass  or  bloom,  tho  fluid  ilag  being 
thoa  to  a  considerable  extent  removed ;  the  mate  it  then 
farther  hammered  or  rolled  into  rough  bars,  by  which  time 
it  has  so  far  cooled  down  that  before  it  can  be  further 
manipulated  it  most  be  again  heated  up  to  welding  heat ; 
prerionsly  to  this  heating  it  is  cut  np  into  slips  which  are 
"  piled  "  on  one  another  and  "  fagoted  "  together  with  iron 
wire,  and  after  being  heated  np  again  are  liammered  into 
a  bloom  and  rolled  or  otberwite  worked  into  bars,  plates, 
rods,  Jt&,  aa  required.  For  very  coarse  bars  piling  and 
leheatiug  is  not  always  necessary;  but  for  the  better 
qualities  of  "  merchant  iron  "  these  operations  are  carefolly 
gone  through,  often  more  than  once ;  the  size  of  the  piles, 
Uie  way  in  which  the  separate  portions  are  arranged  in 
them,  and  the  mode  of  rolling,  ka.,  depending  on  the  form 
oltimately  desired ;  thus  the  arnngement  is  somewhat 
different  when  T  iron  is  intended  to  be  made  from  that 
adopted  for  platn,  and  so  on ;  the  pile  being  made  in  the 
former  case  pyramidal  or  somewhat  X  Bhaped,  in  the  latter 
of  rectangular  aection. 


Fio.  40. —Alligator  Sqneeier. 

Tormerly  the  balls  were  sqnaezsd  by  an  "  alligator  "  or  "  orooo- 
U»'  t^atMer  sosb  te  that  lapratentad  in  figi  M,  and  wwn  th«s 


"ahinj^"  byaUagUng  hammers,  such  aathe  "tilt"  htmmar 
(where  the  hammer  forma  a  lever  with  the  fnlcrum  in  the  middle,  s 
cam  praaaiog  npon  one  tui  eerring  to  depress  that  end  end  rsiae 
the  other  which  oaities  tfat  head)  and  the  "  helre  "  hammer  (whan 


Fia  41. — HelTt  Iltmmcr.     L  Eleration.     U.  Plan. 

the  Mcmm  la  at  one  end,  the  lifting  cam  being  at  the  other,  and 
the  hammer  head  between  the  two^  aa  near  the  earn  as  pcaaiUe,  fig, 
41);  tbeaeanangamenta  were  nanally  worked  by  water-power.  yf& 
tlie  increaaed  nsa  al  steam-power  more  powerful  aqnaeiera  were  em- 
ployed. Fig.  42  repreaenta  Brown 'a  rerolring  n^neexer,  the  hail  being 
made  to  pass  between 
two  rotating  cams  which 
flatten  it  out,  and  tnb- 
aeqnently  betifeen  the 
aeoond  of  these  and  a 
third  which  earriia  the 
operation  fprtber ;  in 
more  powerful  machines 
of  the  kind  a  larger 
number  of  eama  still 
la  employed.  Fig.  4S 
lepreaantt  another  form 
or  ntarr  aquoezcr,  in 
which,  by  tne  biction 
of  the  TOTolring  inner 
wheel  0  (studded  with 

Se°\.Sr^  D""if  ^1^  ^"^  42,-Brown'a  EerolTUg  Sqneeser. 
onwaida  from  A  where  it  entais  to  S  where  it  leavea,  and  ia  oon- 
aeqnently  flattened  out  and  aqneend  by  the  prenauie  between  0 
and  the  outer  circle  BR  The  nee  of  the  tteam  hammer,  howercr,  hat 
now  largely  superseded  these  amngomenta  for  the  produce  of  hand- 
puddling  famacea ;  for  larger  tnaaatx  hydraulic  aqneezeis  at*  often 
need  jtnus  Siemens  employs  an 
hydraulic  compreaaor  in  which  three 
or  more  hydraulic  rama  aimultane- 
onaly  advance  horizontally  to  the 
ball  in  radial  directiona,  the  ball 
being  mounted  on  a  turntable,  so 
that  when  the  isms  retire  it  con  be 
shifled  round  to  aa  to  proaont  fresh 
anrface  to  tbe  rama;  alter  lateral 
oompressiDu,  a  Tertical  ram  or  screw 
deacenda  npon  the  ball  ao  aa  to 
compreaa    it    in    a   new  directian. 

For  the  large  balls  obtained  in  t<ie  _ 

Danka   furnace,    ke,,    a    powerful  T     "^ 

sqneeier  is  used,  in  prinaple  ana-  "<»•  «»•— »«»olTlng  Bqnei 
logoua  to  Brown  a  (fig.  42),  having  two  rolleit  at  ths  base  revolv- 
ing in  the  same  direction,  and  a  large  eccentric  or  cam  geared  la 
them  and  also  revolving  in  the  same  direction,  the  end  being 
hammered  up  by  a  horuontal  ateam  hammer  when  the  pieasnw 
forces  the  metal  outwards. 

Fig.  44  represents  a  single-acting  hammer  after  Naamyth'a  con- 
teostiea  (Cave'saadificatioo),  in  which  tbecyliadit  is  flxai  and  the 
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^rtoB  moTsbU ;  ud  %  4S  indiwtM  •  fonn  of  Condie'i  himmari 
Thieh  hu  tha  futan  fizad  uid  the  cylinder  morabla ;  ia  cult  ou* 
the  mo .  »bls  nrt  works  nrtieaUy  andouriu  •  hwryliunnier  hetd  at 
the  lower  end,  nndemeath  which  i«  »  maaeiTe  aiiTil  reeting  on  a  solid 
foondatioii.  In  the  case  of  single-acting  hammer^  the  steam  |irea'- 
son  is  only  employed  to  lift  the  hammer  head,  the  (all  being  simply 
that  doe  to  giarity ;  much  greater  {one  of  impaet  is  gained  in 
donbU-aoting  hammers,  where  the  steam  is  admitted  on  each  aide  of 
'  ihs  piston  alternately,  in  the  one  case  lifting  the  head  aa  with  the 
sip^-aoting  hammer,  in  the  other  adding  to  the  forue  of  gnri- 
tatun  by  its  preaaore.  By  anitably  working  the  ralrea  the  blow 
may  be  modified  or  arrested  at  any  desiied  stage;  a  onahion  of  steam 
being  left  nndemeath  the  piston  tn  dosing  tlw  ezhanst  tsIts  before 
tb*  (tnlu  Is  complete,  the  force  of  the  blow  is  fliwdginid ;  so  that  • 


^mM 


no.  44.— UiTe's 


of  Nasrajth's  Hammer. 


TariabU  amount  of  Impact  can  be  imparted,  it  being  poasible  for  an 
szpsrt  hainmennan  to  crack  a  nntwithost  injuring  the  kernel,  and 
at  the  next  atroke  to  exert  the  lUl  power  of  the  machine.  It  ia  this 
adaptability  that  nndera  the  steam  hammer  preferable  to  the  old 
helre  and  ult  hammera,  the  blows  Itom  which  could  not  be  readily 
modified  during  the  ahingUng  of  a  siren  ball ;  whilat  the  ball  u 
sxceesiTely  pasty  and  spon({y  immediatsty  after  taking  from  the 
puddling  furnace,  comparatiTsly  light  blows  snlBce  to  shape  it  Into 
a  bloom,  the  maaa  being  dexteronaly  tnmed  about  on  the  a^ril  by 
meant  of  suitable  tonga  during  the  forging  ;  the  force  of  the  blow 
ia  then  greatly  increased  so  'as  to  squirt  out  the  fused  slag  on  all 
aidee  in  a  ahowsr  at  each  stroke,  and  forge  the  bloom  into  a  compact 


>  Tkkaa  itom  BoUey's  BoMOtieh,  toL  tIL,  part  8,  by  Dr  a  BttOsaL 


ia  fliis  war  fhs  steam  hammsr  acta  as  both  sqneear  and 
hdre  hammer  combined.  Hammer  blocks  or  "  tupa"  of  from  1  to  S 
tona  weight  usually  suffice  for  oidinaiy  puddling  fbmaoe  weak, 
and  lighter  cues  still  for  rariona  kinds  of  smelting  and  foiging 
work ;  but  when  large  maaaes  hare  to  be  forged  for  special  pnrpoees, 
<l;.,  thick  armour  platea,  large  crankshafts^  ooUs  tcr  htrgt  gOBM, 
Ac.,  much  hearier  tupa  are  need,  weighing  many  tona ;  thna  in 
Kmpp's  works  aSO-ton  hammer  is  in  use  witii  a  10-foot  stroke,  the 
anTU  weighing  upwarda  of  180  tons,  whilst  at  Crensot  an  80-ton 
hammer  with  a  fall  of  6  metrea  (aoont  It  feet)  is  employed.  The 
striking  faces  of  both  anril  and  tup  are  nsnally  remoraue,  sliding 
sidewaya  by  doretaila  into  the  body  of  the  tup  and  the  anril  blo<£ 
reapectirely.  For  certain  classes  of  work  cured  faoea  are  employed 
instead  of  plain  onee ;  ao  that  a  roughly  cylindrical  bar  can  b* 
forged  by  appropriate  manipulation. 

i.  dn^ax  horlaontal  modification  of  the  TerUeal  steam  hammer  is 
sometimee  nsol  (Bamsbottom's  hammer),  consisting  of  two  opposed 
hMmmer  Uodu  running  on  wheels  cr  roUeis  and  meeting  one 
another ;  tiie  forging  bdng  placed  between  the  two  i«  tttnek  by 
both  simukaneoualy.  In  one  form  cf  thia  double  horixontu 
hammer  the  two  tapa  are  actuated  by  the  same  piston,  each  bsing 


FlQ.  4t.— Condis's  Hsmmer. 

Mtached  thereto  by  a  link  rod  so  that  both  nsceeeaiily  aprraach 
and  recede  at  e^nal  ratio;  in  another  form  two  pistons  ere  employed, 
the  steam  ralrea  of  each  being  worked  simultaneously  by  ths  eon- 
trolling  lerer.  Por  foiging  small  artielea  such  ss  holta^  screws^  Ice, 
.speetai  maehinee  an  iu  use,  striking  a  lai«  nnmbcr  of  Uowi  per 
minute,  ths  hsmmer  heads  and  anril  Uoeka  being  mcntded  or 
curred  into  the  appropriate  fbims  so  aa  rirtnally  to  form  dies ;  tha 
blows  an  usually  atruck  by  meana  of  cams  lifting  the  hsmmensnd 
bending  strong  springs  which  force  the  hammer  back  when  tha 
cams  release  them.     See  alao  HxiniBlt,  roL  zi  p.  426. 

For  bending  into  shape  large  masses  of  metal  such  as  tliiek 
armour  platea  that  hare  tit  be  curred  to  the  ship's  side,  powerful 
hydraulic  presses  an  employed  ;  by  meana  cT  the  asms  appliance* 
Urge  weldings  d  metal  that  cannot  readily  be  hammered  on  aocount 
of  the  ahape  can  be  readily  made ;  thna,  for  welding  the  spokee  and 
tyies  of  iron  and  steel  wheels  and  the  like  menmoni^  hydiaulio 
foiging,  sqneesing,  welding  and  bending  macuinea  am  found  to  b* 
eminently  aatisfactoiy.  &ank  azlea  thna  bant  an  Mid  ta  b* 
atranger  than  ordinary  fbiged  ones. 

BoRing  MUU, — After  the  bloom  his  been  forged  inor«  or 
lee*  into  shape  by  the  steam  hammen,  it  ii  paeaed  betweea 
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•  |)Mr  of  itoat  east  iroo  roUen,  vaullj  with  ronghened 
■orfBCM,  which  are  made  to  revolve  aynchrononaly  bat  in 
oppodta  directions  hj  soitablf  gearing  ;  the  opposed  faces 
of  the  rolls  which  meet  the  bloom  between  them  are  con- 
■equently  moving  in  the  same  direction;  by  these 
"  iDoghing  roUs  "  the  bloom 
ia  squeezed  out  into  a  rough 
iiregnkr  long  plate  or  slab, 
modi  as  •  lamp  of  doogh  is  by 
a  cook's  rolling  pin;  this  is 
passed  through  another  pair  of 
loUs  with  smoother  surfaces, 
which  draw  the  mass  ont  into 
a  thinner  bar  or  slab,  ^iutead 
of  having  the  two  sets  -it  rolls 
arranged  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  they  are  often  placed 
one  above  the  other ;  thd  bar 
after  passing  in  one  direction 
between  one  pair  is  returned 

again  through  the  other  pair.  Instead  of  four  rolleia, 
oalj  three  are  generally  used  (forming  •  "three-high 
traia"),  the  bar  passing  above  the  middle  one  whilst 
travelling  in  one  direction  and  below  it  when  passing  the 
reverse  way.  The  "  paddle  bar  "  or  "  muck  bar  "  thus  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  elongated  slabs  of  from  4  to  18  inches 
widO)  and  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  according  to  the 
■iie  to  which  it  has  been  reduced,  is  then  out  up  into 
lengths  of  some  few  feet,  several  of  which  are  piled  one  on 
the  other,  reh^ted,  and  rolled  down  again  into  another  bar 
or  slab  of  sap^or  quality  (Ko.  2)*. 

For  thick  plnei  the  pile  is  rude  much  heavier  than  for  thinner 
late ;  two  pnddle  ber  wide  alabe  ire  oaed  for  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  pQe,  between  wliioh  an  arranged  thinner  ban,  either  of  pnddle 
tir  or  Na  S ;  the  pile  being  heated  to  a  welding  heat  li  flnt 
paaed  between  ronghed  Tolli  to  coniolidate  it,  then  throngh  other 
pain  of  smooth  nfla  in  laccaniion,  the  apace  between  each  pair 


high"  train,  and  6g.  47  those  for  nils  In  a  "three-high"  train  on 
A.  Thomu's  •jretrm.  The  ban  are  tumeil  one  quarter  round  at  each 
passage,  to  tliat  the  preaiure  bulj  be  exerted  alternately  compreaaing 
and  extending  each  component  layer  of  ban  in  the  pile,  and  thus 
developing  a  mora  oniform  textnre.  Sometimes,  in  reducing  the  pile 
to  the  Isiser-aizedbar  which  is  nltimataly  aont  through  the  "finiah- 


Fio.  M.— Two-blgh  Ttaisa. 

bafiw  snnnasBlvely  bat  and  bat  ao  aa  to  elongate  the  bar  and 
dimniiah  its  aeetion  at  each  ptaaage,  mnch  aa  wire  ia  in  wire  draw- 
ing ;  this  ia  amally  efliaetad  by  grooving  the  roUets  naed  for  the 
lart  few  rolling  atagerao  that  the  rolla  ate  almoat  in  contact  with 
ana  another  taring  when  grooved.  Fig.  46  illoatratea  two  kinda 
d  inec—slaBa  tt  grooves  naad  for  raetangolar  ban  in  a  "two- 


FiQ.  47.— Three-high  Train. 


ing  train  "  of  grooved  rolls,  a  combination  aet  cf  rolla  ia  employed^ 
consiiting  of  one  horizontal  ptii  of  rolls  ajid  one  vertical  pair  juat 
behind  it,  ao  that  the  maia  is  oompreased  both  laterally  and  verti- 
cally  aimoltaneooaly  (iig.  48).  The  "honainga,"  or  atont  eaat-iran 
anpports  for  the  roflera,  are  arranged  with  a  alot  ao  that  the  gan- 
metal  bearings  for  the  axles  of  the  roUen  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
meant  of  a  powsrfol  adjusting  acrew,  and  in  this  way  the  diatance 
between  the  roUa  is  t^pilataa,  and  consequently  tiie  thickness  of 
the  bar  rolled  out.  In  order  to  facilitate  thia  adjnatment  the  bear- 
ings of  .the  upper  roller  an  tometimea  attached  to  a  ftsme  with  a 
connterpoiae,  and  connected  with  a  hydnuUo  ram  so  as  at  will  to 
bring  the  movable  roll  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  other ;  in  thia 
way  one  pair  of  roUen  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  taveni 


Tta  48.— Unlrenal  BoOa. 

reetangolar  groovea.  Sometimea  two  pain  of  horizontal  rolla  are 
arranged  one  just  in  front  of  the  other,  so  that  the  size  of  the  bar 
paadng  from  the  hinder  pair  ia  atill  farther  rednced  by  paaaing 
throngh  the  front  pair,  which  an  a  little  doaer  tooether  and  nvolv* 
mon  npidly.  'When  very  thick  platea  an  rolled,  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  rolls  ia  reretsed  instead  of  retumiag  the  plate  back 
again,  special  "  nvening  enginea  "  being  used  for  the  purpose.  For 
special  kinds  of  work,  such  as  rolling  taper  iron  (e.g.,  the  movable 
tongues  of  railway  "points"),  a  peculiar  lifting  arrangement  is 
appUed  to  the  npper  roll,  ao  that  aa  the  metal  passee  between  the 
distance  apart  is  varied.  When  an  hydnnlio  ram  is  employed  to  vaiy 
the  distance  apart  of  the  rollers,  this  ia  aimply  effected  by  adjnating 
the  ram  ao  that  the  distance  apart  of  the  rolla  ia  the  minimnm 
requisite,  and  opening  a  amall  diacharge  Valve  for  the  water  when 
the  bar  ia  introduced ;  aa  the  bar  passes  through,  the  water  is 
ejected  in  a  regular  stream  through  the  diacharge  valve,  the  nta 
Ming  ao  adjusted  that  as  the  bar  tnvels  throngh  the  distance  apart 
of  the  rolls  gradually  increases ;  by  olosing  the  valve  the  diatanos 

rt  nmains  constant,  ao  that  after  rolling  a  taper  end  the  reat  of 
bar  can  ba  rolled  of  nniform  aaotion.    With  a  "two-high" 
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tram  not  lerersed  at  each  encceulve'  poasa^  tht  bar  is  Uftod  by 
hand  or  othenriao  to  the  top  of  .the  top  roller,  which  then  guides  it 
back  to  the  aide  irom  which  it  atarted,  after  which  it  ia  put  thrx)agh 
the  next  groove,  and  ao  on  f  thia  cauaoa  loaa  of  time,  and  prerepta  the 
bar  being  rolled  ao  many  timea  before  it  ooola  ;  accordinsly  for  thin 
platea  or  ixxia  of  amall.  aection  the  three-high  train  ia  alwaya  uaed 
(oraomo  more  complex  analogous  combination  of  rollera).  Aa  a  rule 
the  apeed  ot  rotation  of  the  rolla  ia  leaa  the  hearier  the  plate,  &c., 
rolled  ;  for  Tery  thick  armour  platea  (of  which  aizea  up  to  20  and 
SO  tona  are  aometimea  rolled}  a  comparatively  amall  number  of  r«- 
volutiona  per  mtnutb  a^cea ;  for  thin  rod  a  much  larger  number 
up  -to  aeveral  hundreds ;  from  80  to  IQO  rerolutiona  is  about  the 
Dai^  apeed  for  rolling  raila  and  similar  heavy  ban,  60  or  80  being 
employed  for  very  thick  onea,  120  to  150  for  lighter  bars,  and  con- 
siderably more  rapid  speeds  for  very  .thin  ban,  rods,  and  wire. 
Space  will  not  permit  of  descilptions  of  the  details  of  various  kinds 
01  rolling-mill  plant,' &c,  introduced  in  different  works,  and  more 
oapecially  of  numerooa  American  improvementa  in  thia  direction, 
particularly  those  ot  Messrs  Fritz  ;  for  descriptions  of  these,  the 
techqplogical  journals,  &&,  of 'the  last  few  jeara  must  be  oonaulted. 

For  rolling  tires  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  comparatively  «mall 
rolls  is  employed  ;  the  ingot  after  having  a  hole  punched  Urough 
it  (or  cast  m  a  thick  ring  if  of  molten  "  ingot  metal ")  Is  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  rolling  action  between  two  surfaces,  one  Inside  the  ring 
and  the  other  outside,  so  that  the  circumference  of  the  ring  is 
^radoally  extended  and  its  thickness  diminished,  whilst  the  flange 
la  aimnltaneonsly  formed. 

When  thin  rods  of  rectangular  .section  are  .required  (&^.,  nail 
red),  they  are  often  made  by  rolling  out  a  bar  into  a  long  wide  thin 
plate,  which  is  then  passed  through  a  "slitting  mill"  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  steel  rollers  with  deep  grooves,  the  projecting  portions  of 
tha  one  fitting  into  the  grooves  of  the  ether,  but  not  reaching  to  the 
bottom  of  the-grooves.  These  projecting  portions  act  as  nvolving 
shears,  so  that  the  plata  ia  "sht"  as  it  passes  into  thin  nik,  the 
width  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  grooves  ;  after  paaa- 
ing  through  the  machine  these  are  straightened  by  hand. 
'  In  order  to  cut  puddle  bars  into  lengths  for  piling,  powerful 
sheaiB  m  nnployied.    Fig.  U  npresenta  one  fonb  of  doable  iheua 


Fig.  49. 


worked  by  a  reciproottiag  leTer  aetnated  b^  to  ecoentric ;  fig,  SO 
represents  a  mocn  more  powerful  form  of  "guillotine  shears.  A 
massive  plate  6  with  •  terminal  shearing  edge  AA  works  slowly  np 


Fig.  60. 

and  down  in  guides  by  means  of  eccentrics  C,  C,  C  on  the  shsft  D  ; 
this  cutting  «lge  passes  just  in  front'  of  a  similar  one  permanently 
fixed  to  the  guide  poata.  The  plate  to  be  sheared  is  supported  on  a 
t4ble  iw'in  front  «  the  sheais,  running  backward  and  forward  upon 


a  little  railway ;  whilst  tite  npper  cutting  edge  is  elevated,  the  plate 

is  quickly  run  into  position,  and  U  the  cutting  edge  descends  ia 
sheared  across,  the  cut-off  portion  dropping  down  ;  aa  the  cutter 
aacenda  again  the  plate  ia  turned  round  or  pushed  forward,  so  as  to 
bjing  under  the  cutter  the  portion  to  be  sheared  at  the  next  down 
stroke.  The  aame  kiudnf  machine  aervea  for  cutting  boiler  plate 
to  any  required  ^menaiona,  and  for  ahearing  purposes  generally. 
Substituting  a  solid  steel  plunger  for  the  catting  edj^e,  the  inachine 
becomes  a  punching  niachine,  the  plate  to  be  punched  being  sup- 
ported on  a  travelling  table,  and  the  spot  when  the  rivet-bole,  fee, 
are  to  be  pierced  being  brought  under  the  end  of  the  pnnch  whilst 
the  latter  ia  raised.  A  powerful  fly-a*beel  is  requisite  whene'rer  the 
p'late  to  bo  sheared  or  punched  is  maasire.  For  cutting  ' '  crop  ends  " 
off  hot  or  cold  railway  ban  after  rolling  ao  a*  to  re&ca  them  to  • 


Fig.  61. 

uniform  length,  an  arrangement  analogous  to  a  travelling  table  ii 
uaed,,  urged  forward  by  an  eccentric,  a  toothed  wheel  and  screw,  or 
a  chain  and  axle,-&c  ,  fig.  61 ;  on  this  the  bar  FF  is  placed  sgainst 
stops  B,  B,  and  the  table  than  moved  forward  (aa  represented  in  the 
figure  by  means  of  the  handle  O  actuating  an  ecoentrio  on  the  azie 
AA)  so  as  to  bring  the  bar  gradually  against  the  pair  of  rmpidlT 
revolving  circular  (usually  toothless)  saws  0,  C  worked  by  a  band  ana 
pulley  E,  and  thrown  ont  of  gear  by  shifting  the  band  to  the  "  idle 
pulley"  D'  when  required ;  to  prevent  the  saws  from  beooming 
overheated,  the  lower  portions  dip  mto.water  tnnghs  ae  ^sy  revolTe. 
A  aingle  circular  sew  nvolving  6000  times-  a  minute  (with  a  di- 
cnmfereutial  velocity  of  about  800  milea  per  hour)  has  been  nsed 
for  this  purpose.  For  obliteiating'file  marks,  rednoing  to  roughly 
plane  suifaces,  catting  slots,  smoothing,  snd  muiy  other  purpcees 
for  which  grindstones,  &o.,  were  formerly  employed,  emery  vheela 
made  of  pulverised  emery  cemented  together  with  caldom  silicate 
an  often  used  with  great  advantage. 

Cold  Rolling. — In  the  ordioarj  processM  of  rolling  iron 
plates  and  rods,  &c,  the  metal  is  at  a  high  temperatnre  so 
as  to  be  softened  by  the  heat ;  when  cold  iron  ia  aimilarlj' 
rolled  the  compression  thereby  produced  gi.res  a  mach 
greater  stifTness  and  elaaticitj :  (b.\u  Fairbaim  found  that 
an  increase  in  strength  in  bars  from  60,746  lb  per  aquare 
inch  before  rolling  to  88,230  after  was  thos  effected. 
Whipple  (of  the  U.  S.  navy)  finds 'that  in  sheet  iron  the 
tenacity  is  thus  increased  .by  60  and  even  100  per  cent  of 
the  original  valae,  and  Thurston  has  recently  found 
analogous'  results  both  as  to  increase-  in  tenacity  and 
power  to  resist  strains  and  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 
The  process  ia  largely  in  nae  in  America,  being  carried  out 
.by  rolling  the  bars,  Ac,  oat  to  a, little  larger  dimensions 
than  the  finished  metal  is  intended  to  have ;  ihey  ore  then 
"pickled"  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  off  the 
film  of  oxide  from  the  surface,  passed  through'  lipewater 
to  neutralize  the  adherent  acid,  and  finally  rolled  many 
times  in  succession  between  grooves  of  great  smoothnen^ 
so  cut  aa  only  to  compress  portions  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  circumference  at  each  passage  tbrongh  the  rolls.  For 
a  description  of  t^e  appliances,  used  in  cold  rolling  as 
carried  ont  at  the  works  of  Jones  dc  Langhliog,  U.  S.,  who 
make  a  speciality  of  thia  business,  see  Engineering,  toL  zzvL 
p.  347  (1878). 

For  straightening  and  planishing  circular  steel  ban  such  as  shaft* 
ing.rods,  be,  a  pocniiar  machine  is  sometimes  used,  eonsisting  of  a 
pair  of  nvolving  disks  with  bevelled  faces,  which  compress  the  rod 
slightly  between  them,  at  the  same  time  'rotating  it  and  travening 
it  forwards  (and,,  by  nversal,  backwards)  by  one  continuous  move- 
ment, so  that  all  parts  of  the  surface  an  equally  opeiated  on,  and 
the  bar  learoa  the  msohine  circular,  straight  and  uight-siu&eed. 
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XamaaoM  other  muUnet'  m  in  nu  for  vtriona  special  poiposes, 
lauh  u  wire-drtiruig,  dnlliog,  tcrew-Upping,  &c ;  the  descnptioa 
of  these  would  take  up  more  epace  than  can  do  girea  here. 

A  marked  feature  in  most  American  irou*worke  is  the  veneril 
hiudy,  compact,  and  efficient  nature  of  the  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  use  of  rarious  physical-exertion-Baviug  couthrances  and 
ernngements  for  renulation  and  cooling  of  nonuhopa,  kc,  many 
of  which  appliances  are  not  so  fre(iaently  to  be  met  with  ou  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  more  esjpecially  in  England.  The 
T^neral  arrangement  and  planning  out  of  works,  moreover,  is  nsuslly 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  older  British  works,  which  have  gradually 
grown  to  their  present  dimensions,  and  consequently  have  not  been 
systematically  laid  out  as  a  whole.  In  consequence  of  attention  to 
such  details  as  these,  the  output  of  finished  material  fi-om  a  given 
tcuount  of  plant  is  frequently  considerably  greater  in  America  than 
would  be  atUined  in  other  countnos,  whilst  the  labour  required  is 
not  proportionately  increased  ;  thus  the  largest  makes  of  Bessemer 
metal  from  a  given  converter  ever  registered  have  been  attained  in 
American  works ;  and  so  in  other  tnstancea.  To  a  considerable 
extent  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Continental  establiabmentst  at 
any  rate  to  manv  of  those  of  more  modem  arrangement ;  of  late 
years,  however,  the  spirit  of  competition  and  other  influences  have 
rendered  it  imperative  npon  the  British  ironmsater  to  pay  mors  re- 
gard to  such  matters  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  to  adopt  many 
Ametican  and  Continentel  impro7emcnts  in  details^ — ezperienca 


having  opened  hia  ayaa  to  the  faot  that  it  Is  poinble  for  other 
cations,  though  less  naturally  favonred  as  to  ores  and  fuel,  to 
compete  successfully  with  Mm,  and  nudencll  him,  not  only  as  to 
foreign  trade,  but  even  in  the  case  of  English  oontracts  for  iivB 
work  for  home  use. 

The  rehettting  fumacei  employed  to  heat  up  to  a  welding 
temperatare  the  piles  intended  to  be  rolled  are  essentially 
low  reverberatories,  much  resembling  puddling  furnaces, 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  kept  as  little  oxidizing  as 
possible ;  notwithstanding,  a  certain  amount  of  slag  is 
formed  from  the  ffion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  coating  the 
bars  and  its  union  with  silica  from  the  furnace  bed  whei  of 
sand,  as  is  often  the  case;  ferric  oxide  ores  ("  dry  bottoms  ") 
are  preferable,  yielding  less  cinder  and  causing  less  waste 
in  consequence,  whence  the  name.  To  avoid  introduction 
of  air,  the  doon  for  introducing  and  withdrawing  the  piles 
are  banked  np  with  small  coul,  &c.  Qas  forms  a  most 
snitable  fuel,  and  rarious  forms  of  gas-fired  reheating 
furnaces  hare  been  introdnced :  thus  in  Sweden  Eckman'a 
gas  reheating  furnace  has  been  in  use  many  years,  con- 
sisting of  a  chamber  in  which  charcoal  is  partially  burnt 
by-  an  air  blast  so  as  to  form  impure  carbon  oxide, 
which  passes  by  a  tube  into  the  reheating  furnace  and 
i3  there  burnt.  Siemens  regenerators  applied  to  re- 
heating furnaces  have  also  been  frequently  employed, 
and  with  good  results,  either  with  his  gas  producers 
or  with  other  forms  of  gas  generator ;  at  jfunkfora 
the  Lundin  gas  producer  (using  damp  sawdust,  §  10) 
is  employed.  Another  form  of  reheating  gas  furnaca 
is  the  Ponsard  fumacp-{see  §  40).  The  chief  advan- 
tage of  gaseous  fuel  for  reheating  furnaces  is  that  the 
atmosphere  can  be  much  more  exactly  regulated  to  as 


Fig.  62. 


to  be  non-iv^dizing,  thos  avoiding  waste  by  "catting" 
(i-e.,  oxidizing)  the  piles ;  independently  of  which,  more- 
over, a  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  consumed  is  effected ;  thns 
Holley  states  that,  in  reheating  Bessemer  ingots  or  ordinary 
blooms  in  Siemens  fornacea,  360  to  400  lb  of  coal  are  used 
to  the  ton,  whilst  the  ordinary  fires  would  consume  800  to 
1000  lb.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  waste  heat  from  the 
reheating  furnace  is  used  to  generate  cteam,  the  saving  in 
fuel  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  burnt  for  the  purpose 
jast  about  equals  the  difference  in  fuel  consumption  between 
the  Siemens  and  the  ordinary  reheating  furnaces. 

Priest  nlort  nhiaiing  and  puddling  furnact  (fig.  63)  is  a  sort  of 
combioation  of  a  gas  producer  and  an  ordinary  puddling  furnace  \ 
the  firegrate  is  supplied  with  fuel  which  has  been  heated  in  a  low 
tower  Burmoantin^  the  grata  by  the  waste  gases  circulating  in  .a  flue 
Kund  the  tower ;  in  thU  way  the  coal  is  coked,  the  gaaea  passing  to 
the  fireplace  ;  a  blast  is  introduced  under  the  fire  bars  so  as  to  bum  the 
cake  and  produce  a  large  body  of  flame  of  reducing  character  owing 
to  the  admixture  of  hydrocarbons  from  the  coking  process  in  the 
tower ;  the  blast  is  heated  by  passing  through  a  chamber  surrounded 
by  the  waste-gas  flue  ;  by  regulating  it  the  atmosphere  can  be  made 
more  or  leas  reducing  at  pleasure.  The  saving  of  fuel  eflleeted  is  said 
to  amount  to  about  one-third  of  that  which  would  be  required  in  an 
ordinary  puddling  furnace,  whilst  when  arranged  as  a  treating 
furnace  a  still  greater  saving  is  produced. 


During  several  yean  past  a  series  of  papers  on  "American  Iron 
and  Steel  Works,"  by  A  L.  HoUey  and  Lenox  Smith,  have  appeared 
in  S»gimMri%g,  from  which  much  detailed  information  may  be  gained 
as  to  Bodarn  Amarican  improtemeDt*  in  .various  directions. 


Utilitation  of  Watft  Heat — In  all  iron-worka  the  amono^ 
of  iieat  escaping  from  the  puddling  and  reheating  furnaces 
(except  when  regenerative)  is  enormously  in  excess  of  th« 
amount  actually  utilized ;  to  economize  this  waste  heat  to 
some  extent,  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  exit  gases  for  raising 
steam,  or  for  heating  the  air  blast,  or  bolL  The  actual 
amount  of  fuel  employed  in  the  operations  of  puddling  apd 
reheating  (apart  from  that  corresponding  to  the  motive 
power)  varies  within  wide  limits  according  to  the  qualitj  of 
*.hi  pig  iron  used  in  the  first  instance  and  the  mode  of 
operating  adopted.-  When  the  coke  refinery  is  employed  a 
consumption  of  coke  to  the  extent  of  16  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  pig  iron  used  usually  suffices  to  produce 
»  refined  metal,  which  is  then  convertible  into  puddle  bar 
with  an  expenditure  of  coal  about  equal  to  or  somewhat 
exceeding  that  of  the  puddle  bar  made ;  where  particular 
manipulation  requiring  the  working  of  only  small  batches 
at  a  time  is  practised,  e.g.,  in  some  of  the  West  Yorkshire 
iron-works,  the  eonsnmption  of  fuel  is  often  mnch  larger, 
amonnting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  donble  the  weight  of 
pig  iron  treated  originally.  In  the  ordinary  pig  boiling 
process,  according  to  the  parity  of  the  metalj  something 
between  100  and  160  parts  of  coal  per  100  of  puddle  bar, 
and  sometimes  even  more,-  are  usually  requisite,  but  con- 
siderably smaller  amounts  are  said  to  be  used  with  some  of 
the  more  recently  invented  kinds  of  furnaces,     Analogons 
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ntolto  are  obtained  when  lignite,  wood,  peat,  or  other  fael 
ia  employed,  dae  allowance  being  made  for  its  diffennt 
calorific  power.  For  reheating  furnacea  in  which  coal  ia 
burnt,  the  consomption  of  fuel  ia  nsoally  in  ezceaa  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  metal  ultimately  rolled  for  each  time  it  ia 
reheated.  The  yield  of  puddle  bars  from  a  given  quantity 
of  pig  variea  somewhat  with  the  quality  :  in  spite  of  some 
of  the  iron  oxide  of  the  fettling  being  reduced,  the  weight 
of  malleable  iron  (cinder  being  deducted)  finally  obtained 
in  hand  furnaces  is  always  aomewhat  leas  than  that  con- 
tuned  in  the  pig  iron  used;  the  latter  averaging  say  94 
or  95  per  cent  of  iron,  the  yield  of  puddle  bar  may  be 
said  to  run  from  88  to  92,  averaging  about  90  per  cent 
Before  an  ordinary  class  of  iron  ore  is  converted  into  gocd 
bar  iron  there  is  in  practice  requisite  i  consumption  of 
coal  (or  of  ita  equivalent  in  coke,  ttking  say  3  parts  of 
coke  to  represent  5  of  coal)  to  about  the  fdlowing  extent 
per  100  parts  of  malleable  iron  finally  obtained,  that  is, 
when  each  operation  is  condncted  about  aa  economically 
as  ia  practicable  on  the  large  scale : — 

Bnultmg  to  pig  iron  (140  parti  of  pig)  SEC 

Fnddl-ng  to  puddla  fatr  (140  pig  becoming  126  paddla  Tau)  ...  140 
Bdieati^  for  final  loUisg,  fco.  (126  padiUo  Im  used) 80 

Totia '460 

In  reference  to  thia  last  item  the  oonsnmption  of  pnddle 
bar  varies  much  with  cireumstances ;  a  considerable  fraction 
of  the  final  iron  is  obtained  in  the  fonn  of  mill  scale,  which 
ia  not  lost,  being  utilised  in  the  paddling  forge,  or  for 
smelting,  ke.;  the  rest  is  obtuned  in  the  form  of  cuttings, 
"  crop  ends,"  and  "  scrap  *  of  various  kinds,  often  not  veiy 
largely  inferior  in  value  to  the  bar  iron. 

26.  PvddUd  Steel  and  Natural  Steel.— \t  in  the  opna- 
tion  of  converting  pig  iron  into  malleable  iron  by  paddling 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  the  process  be  stopped  before 
the  deearbonization  is  complete  (the  temperature  of  the 
furnace'  being  a  little  lower,  so  that  the  partial  solidification 
of  the  mass  on  decarbonication — "coming  to  nature* — 
takes  place  more  easily),  the  resulting  metal  is  a  more  or 
less  carbonized  iron,  which,  when  prepared  from  pig  free 
from  any  large  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  is 
■naoeptiUe  of  many  of  the  applications  to  which  steel  is 
put'  Considerable  skill  in  manipulation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  anything  at  all  approaching  to  a  uniform 
product,  the  tendency  being  towards  the  prod..ction  of  a 
mass  with  lumps  of  soft  wholly  decarbonized  iron,  and 
sometimes  of  but  littie  decarbonized  pig  irregularly  distri- 
buted through  it  This  is  best  overcome  by  conducting 
the  decarbonization  more  slowly  and  at  a  somewhat  lower 
temperature  than  is  usually  done  in  ordinary  puddling, 
and  using  leas  fettling  and  a  leas  ozi<Uzing  atmosphere.  A 
manganiferons  pig  is  almoat  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
good  product,  first  because  the  oxidation  of  the  manganese 
gives  a  more  fluid  slog,  and  secondly  because  the  small 
quantity  retained  by  the  product  decreases  the  iigurioua 
effects  of  sulphur,  phosphoi-ns,  Ac,  on  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  metal. 

Tho  manofutare  of  paddled  stael  in  Xngknd  is  now  but  small, 
tho  BMoamor  mid  StsmeqMttartia  preconos  hsving  lugdy  mper* 
sedadit  OocadonJly,  however,  rabitancea  tpparantly  conaiating 
of  badl7  puddlad  iron,  and  pnaaaaaing  aoma  aiigraa  of  hardaoing 
powar,  are  aold  under  tea  nama  of  ataal ;  but,  not  uavlBg  baaa  fiuod 
so  as  to  give  nidfonnify  of  eompoaition,  thaaa  prodaota  are  inoapable 
of  boiag  oaed  advantt^aonaly  tor  pnrpoaaa  for  which  the  elaaticity 
and oapabUifrr  of  wiating  wear  and  tear  poaaiaaad  ly  good  ataala  are 
MsentiaL  IIm  wast  of  a  definite  nndantanding  aa  to  whether  the 
term  "atael''  ia  nowadajr^  to  be  vnilaistood  aa  iinplri>.g  that  the 
prodaot  has  been  oomnietelf  fnaed  (aa  maintaiood  Dysoma,  aea  |1) 
or  not  .laada  oeoarioaaily  to  diapatea  and  larsaits,  whan  inferior 
kinda  of  "puddled  ateel,"  cr  badly  deoarboniied  paddled  iron,  ate 
snppUed  ander  the  tetma  uf  a  contract  which  aimily  mentiona 

'  aa  the  eharacter  of  tha  metal  to  be  anfipliad,  withont  nre- 

tating  ita  aatore,  qaaUir,  or  putwrtiea,  or  the  mod.,  or  ; 
ctian. 


On  the  CoDtinagt,  paddled  ataala  made  ihim  pig  of  pars  qnalilha 
so  far  aa  sulphur  aad  phoaphoma  are  concerned  are  mora  aztanairely 
employed.  SohilUng  haa  examined  tha  relative  ratea  at  which 
eaiiMn,  aOieon,  phoaphoma,  aad  aalphnr  are  eliminated  from  tlio 
j)ig  irona  of  Oittelde  and  Zoig*  ia  a  charcoal  ateel-pnddlinc  forgo 
at  Zorge  (Hanover),  obiaining  the  reaolta  given  in  tha  fofiowing 
table: — 
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alarm 
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a^ 
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Ml 
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t-M 

•■M 
•■M 
0-4T 
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irivt 
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•■<T0 

•7 -on 
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tnoa        tnm 
0-110         O-II 
O-SIO         017 
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100-00 
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100  000 

100-000 

loo-oo 
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i-SL 

wwta 
Iroa 

wbltapli, 
eaUtilar. 

KaOnbla 

Taiyliud 

•taaL 

StaaL 

HaeL 

BimUar  resnita  have  been  obtained  by  other  obaarrais;  thus 
Party  giver  the  following  analysaa  of  Britiah  paddled  stael  (Ebbw 
Tals)  aad  of  the  original  pig  employed: — 


nglixnuad. 

PaSdMSted. 

Carbon  (total) 

2-680 
S-21S 
0-428 
0-126 
1-280 
98-827 

0-601 
0-108 
0-002 
COM 
0144 
99161 

Silicon 

Solphnr 

lion  (by  diSerenoe) 

100-000 

loo-iSoo 

Natural  tieel  is  to  refined  pig  iron  (§  23)  in  the  invena 
lelatiori  that  puddled  iron  is  to  paddled  ateel :  tiie  last  is 
derived  from  pig  iron  by  stopi»ng  the  decarbonization  at  a 
stage  before  it  is  complete ;  the  first  is  obtained  hj  carry- 
ing the  refining  process  somewhat  further  than  ue  stage 
usually  attaint  in  the  refinery.  The  forge  or  hearth  nseid 
for  natural  steel  making  is  substantially  like  that  employed 
for  refining,  a  brasqued  bottom  of  charcoal  dust  being  put 
on,  and  the  pig  iron  melted  down  and  gradually  decar- 
bonized by  the  conjoined  action  of  an  inclined  blast  blowing 
downwards  upon  it  and  of  the  cinder  floating  above  it ;  if 
the  decarboi  izatiou  is  carried  too  far  a  litde  fieah  |ng  ia 
added  to  recarbonize  the  whole.  The  detaUs  of  the  mani- 
pulation (upon  the  mode  of  performance  of  which  the 
character  of  the  reanlting  product  depends^  vary  in 
difierent  localities ;  thur  TQuner  deacribes  flve  distinct 
modifications  practised  in  Siegen,  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  and 
Styria ;  aave  in  these  districts  the  manufacture  of  thia  daaa 
of  atod  is  bnt  smalk  The  ban  ultimately  formed  from 
the  blooma  are  nsually  hammered  ont  by  hand  entirely, 
and  not  machine  rolled  at  alL  For  further  detaila  aea 
Percy'a  Metallurgy. 

27.  Benema't  {Origiltat)  Proeea.-^'SiM  mefhoa  nsnaUy 
known  in  this  country  aa  "  Beasemer's  process "  of  steel 
maUng  does  not,  strictly  spealdug,  belong  to  the  dsaa  of 
methoda  now  under  discussion,  being  a  combination-proceaa 
consisting  of  two  parts  ; — one  the  Bessemer  process  proper, 
of  which  the  easential  feature  is  the  conversion  of  east  iron 
into  wrought  iron  by  the  method  (due  to  Bessemer)  of 
forcing  air  through  the  molten  maaa  so  as  to  bum  ont  tike 
carbon ;  the  other  (due  to  Mushet)  consisting  of  the  con- 
version of  the  molten  wrought  ircm  thus  obtained  into  steel 
by  mixing  with  it  a  suitable  proportion  of  fused  carbonized 
iron  containing  manganeae,  in  the  form  of  spiegeleisen  or 
ferro-manganeae ;  this  oombination  proceaa  ia  diacnaaed 
more  fully  in  £  36. 
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fln  dMutwnitlag  and  dad!eai!i!iu(  of  iron  Inr  Uia  tetloii  of  ta 
ozidiiiD^  atnuxphera  ia  the  aHcntial  Mton  of  tn«  proeeuai  of  re- 
iaiiginx  iron  (1  23)  and  of  nuking  natnral  itMl  (g  2«) ;  but  prior 
to  Uu  Uuw  pneaiMi  had  only  bwn  applisd  to  the  partial  parifi- 
otJoB  and  dacarboniiatioa  of  pig  iron,  ttio  air  being  Mown  omt  the 
■u&ce  of  the  Auad  metal ;  and,  in  eoDMoaanoe  <rf  ib»  compan- 
tinly  ilow  rate  of  oxidation  of  carbon  and  eiUoon  thna  brooght 
(boat,  tha  aae  of  foal  to  melt  the  iron  and  to  keep  it  ia  taaaa  wai 
amtiaL 

On  September  16,  IStS,  an  Engliah  patent  vai  granted  to  Gilbnt 
Ibitirn  of  Kewark,  New  Jeraey,  IT.8.,  for  the  purpoee  of  partialW 
puifjing  eaat  iron  br  paaaing  itreama  of  air  or  ateam  "urougn 
asd  amongst  the  melted  meUl  ai  it  ilowa  bom  a  blaet  fiunaae" 
or  the  reraeltin^  Aunaee,  the  object  being  apparently,  not  to  eon- 
ntt  pig  iron  into  wronght  iron  and  to  enpanede  the  puddling 
hraaca,  but  eimply  to  act  ae  an  adjunct  to  the  refioeiy.  Shortly 
iftn,  Pany  made  experimente  at  ^bw  Vale  on  ajuocem  anbatan- 
tiillr  the  aame  aa  thia.  On  October  17,  1866,  Beaeemer  took  out 
liii  nrat  patent  for  "  forcing  cnrrenta  of  air  or  of  iteam,  or  of  air 
aad  ateam,  into  and  among  tha  particlea  of  molten  crude  iron  or  of 
nmelttd  pig  or  refined  inn,  until  the  metal  ao  treated  ia  thereby 
Radertd  malleable  and  haa  acquired  other  propertiea  common  to 
cut  tteel,  and  atill  retaining  tna  flnid  atate  of  anch  metal,  and 
pooring  or  running  tha  aame  into  auitable  moolda, "—<,<;,  for 
cosrertmg  east  iron  into  caat  ateeL  A  aucceadon  of  patenU  for 
nriou  improTementa  waa  taken  out  during  tha  next  few  montha, 
ia  tha  eoune  of  which  the  uae  of  ateam  waa  dropped,  certain  parti- 
enlar  applianeeia  deacribad,  and  the  production  of  malleable  iron  aa 
veD  aa  areel  claimed.  It  waa  apcadily  found,  howerer,  that  the 
pfodncdon  of  aterl  of  uniform  (^nalitr  from  EngUah  pis  irona  waa 
uapnetieable,  owing  to  the  difSculty  in  atopping  the  blowing 
opantion  at  exactly  the  right  moment  to  produce  the  decired  degree 
ef  carbonization,  and  that  the  production  of  malleable  iron  waa 
equally  an  nnancceaaful  manufacturing  operation,  becauae  if  the 
"  hlow  '  eontinned  a  little  too  long,  the  product  waa  "  burnt  inn," 
amtaiaing  oxide  diaaerainatad  through  it  which  rendered  it  brittle  ; 
wliilat  if  uu  metal  were  nnderblown  it  waa  hud  and  itedy.  Again, 
eoBtrary  to  az|iect4tion  in  riew  of  the  knownaotionof  the  puddling 
pioctaa,  the  oxidation  of  the  copper,  aulphur,  and  phosphorua  con- 
uined  in  the  pig  iron  waa  found  to  be  ao  faintly  marked  that 
partirally  the  reaalting  "aemi-eteel "  contained  the  whole  of  theae 
impuitiea  originally  preeent  in  the  nig  iron  employed.  Accord- 
ingly tha  value  of  the  new  proceaa,  of  which  the  nigfaeat  expeota- 
tioiu  were  at  ftrat  formed,  wai  apeedily  found  to  be  rnlly  bat  email, 
notvithatanding  the  Tariona  aueceaaire  imprarementa  patented  by 
tbt  inrentor  during  1866  and  1868 ;  towarde  the  end  of  the  latter 
yeir,  howerer,  the  dilBcalty  waa  aolred  and  the  whole  proceee  ren- 
dered practical  and  readily  oontrollahle  by  lluahet,  who  patented 
tha  impnrement  in  nee  to  the  preeent  daj  of  decarbonlxing  the  iion 
hy  completely  blowing  it,  and  then  adding  melted  epieKeleiaen  in 
kaewtt  quantity  ao  aa  to  earbonixe  the  total  maa  to  any  definite 
leieired  extant,  and  alao  to  introdnee  manganeae  into  the  oom- 
poaition,  thenlqr  diminiahing  the  i^uiou  raeete  of  ■ulphnr,  phoe- 
vhonu^  Ac,  on  ita  phyaieal  qnalitiea, — the  tharacter  or  the  metal 
Ming  further  regulated  by  ehooeing  tor  the  o|tention  hematite  pig 
or  aoDo  other  kind,  oontaining  only  minnt*  amonnta  of  aulphur, 
copper,  and  phoaphoma.  Hnahet'a  patent  tight,  howerer,  waa 
allowed  to  lapae  tnrough  neglect  to  pay  the  reqniiita  feea  in  the 
tliird  year  ;  and  in  conaequence  hie  name  is  all  but  forgotten  in 
eoaiiexi«>  with  his  impraTement  on  Beaaemei'a  own  proceaa,  the 
combination  being  ordinarily  termed  "  Beaaemeiizing.  Detdla  aa 
to  the  nraetisal  wvking  of  the  oombination  proceee  are  ciTen  in 


IM. 


It  ie  to  be  here  remarked  in  oonnexion  with  the  Beasemer  pro- 
eoa  proper  (the  Mowing)  thati  whilst  the  difficultiee  in  the  way 
of  pnpariag  nniform  nrodneta  with  Engliah  Irona  hare  led  to  the 
estue  ahandoament  oi  the  prodnotion  <■  iron  or  ateel  thereby  in 
JEaglaad,  tha  method  ia  atill  in  use  to  some  extent  in  Sweden,  at 
Snainji^  and  elsewhere,  the  proper  moment  when  the  blow  should 
ceaie  being  determined  by  rapidly  sampling  and  testing  the  metal, 
or  by  the  colour  of  the  ala^.  In  Sweden  the  ehaigee  of  mstsl  blown 
at  one  onaration  an  oocasionslly  much  smaller  than  those  asoaUy 
employBd  elsswhera  when  tiie  combination-process  is  adopted, 
whilst  the  oonrerlan  in  use  an  sometimes  of  the  fixed  pattern 
adopted  by  Bessemer  in  his  earlier  experiments,  now  mostly  super- 
seded for  the  spiegeleissn  process  oy  the  movable  eonrerten 
awingiu  on  tmnniona  deacrilMd  in  i  88  ;  in  the  newer  Beesener 
worlu,  howewar,  the  most  improvsd  methods  and  amngemente  an 
in  ueai 

In  the  John  Cockerill  Works  iSaraing)  it  has  been  found  practi- 
cable to  enaun  the  continnons  production  of  pig  in  the  blast 
funaeee  rf  ssnstbly  constant  oomJMsition,  Algerian  and  Spanish 
ores  beinc  smployad.  JFrom  thcee^  pig  ol  die  annexed  oomnodtion 
is  smdted  and  run  direct  into  the  convartsrs  without  soUdi^ring ; 
28'6  psrts  of  limestonepsr  100  of  on  an  employed  together  with 
coke  (oootalning  8  to  10  per  ant  «f  aili)  in  ths  proporlian  «f  39 
ewtik  par  ton  af  pig. 
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Owing  to  the  conaiderable  amount  of  manganeee  present  in  the 

Sig,  lul  cient  of  that  metal  nmaina  unoxidized  in  the  blown  pro- 
uct  tu  nnder  it  nnneceaaanr  to  add  apiegeleiaen  thetvto ;  on  this 
depends  ths  pncticaoility  of  the  process ;  the  blowing  ia  continued 
until  a  speciman  of  the  alag  (obtained  during  a  brief  inteimiaaion 
of  the  blast  for  the  purpose)  exhibits  a  particular  colour  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  reaidual  carbon  nqaired,  whilat  the  phyaieal 
enaracters  <f  the  globules  of  metal  interspeised  throughout  tha 
sample  an  also  noted ;  the  metal  is  then  tipped  into  the  casting 
ladle,  and  run  into  ingots  which  am  mhested  when  solid  enough  to 
be  withdrawn  fiom  the  moulda  and  rolled  without  erer  cooling 
below  a  nd  heat  The  colour  scale  and  the  correapondlug  carbon 
psrcentagae  an  as  follows : — 
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As  nnrda  tha  gsnaral  ohaneter  of  tha  blowing  operatioB,  it  ia 
noticeable  that  the  genention  of  heat  by  tha  oxidation  of  sUieoa 
and  carbon  is  so  Isiga  that  irithout  tha  oae  of  any  fuel  at  all  the 
metal  is  nut  only  kept  melted  bat  increases  considenbly  in  tempera- 
tun,  BO  that  it  mnaini.  iloid  whilst  ths  deotfbonization  goes  on, 
instead  cf  becoming  yur.j  and  almost  solid  as  it  does  in  the 
puddling  f->rge  when  "  coming  to  nature."  The  natnra  of  the 
gaseous  pitx  -cts  on  blowing  a  oonaiderabla  maaa  of  metal,  aay  6 
tons,  is  somewhat  dilfennt  daring  the  diffennt  stsgss  of  tie  pro- 
cess. At  fint  when  the  metal  ie  at  a  relatirely  lower  temreraiurp, 
a  oonsidenhla  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  formed,  together  with 
carbon  oxide,  ><nt  later  on,  when  the  temperatun  is  much  higher, 
little  but  carbon  oxide  is  produced.  During  the  early  atagea,  mora- 
orer,  the  amount  of  oxygen  (combined  aa  oxidea  of  carbon)  ia  much 
leaa  nUUvely  to  the  nitrogen  than  in  ordinary  air,  showing  that 
much  of  the  silloon  and  manganese  present  sn  being  oxidised ; 
whilst  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  blow,  when  the  silicon  and  manganese 
hare  largely  hecome  oxidized,  the  amount  of  oxy^n  in  the  issuing 
gasss  is  much  lar^,  nearly  equal  to  that  pnaent  in  air.  Thue  the 
following  series  of  analyses  wan  made  by  Bnelns  during  on  eighteen 
minutes  blow  {Jtmrwu  Iron  amd  Slttl  ItiMuU,  1871,  IL  p.  247), 
the  speoimens  being  collected  respeetirely  after  two,  four,  six,  ten, 
twelve,  and  fourteen  minutee  fiom  the  commencement  Similar 
results  have  alao  been  subsequenUy  obtained  by  other  chemists, 
notably  Adolf  Tamm  [Jfrn-KmltinU  Jnnaltr,  xxx.  267 ;  alao  /ran, 
1879),  with  the  inn  mads  at  Westanfon  fhnn  ehanoal  ^g, 
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From  these  analysee  Snelue  calonlatee  that  U  per  cent  of  the  total 
carbon  oxidized  in  this  blow  wss  conArted  into  CO^  and  67  per 
cent  into  CO.  It  hanoa  tesnlts  that  a  considenble  development  of 
heat  attends  the  opanttoa,  especially  with  irons  modentely  rich  in 
silicon  as  well  as  carbon.  Taking  the  heat  of  combustion  of  carbon 
to  OQ  aa  2400,  of  carbon  to  CO,  as  8000  (g  20),  and  of  aUicon  to 
SiO,  as  7800  (T^oost  and  Hantefeuille  give  78S0),  and  assuming  that 
thsse  an  also  ths  values  of  the  combustion  heats  of  these  elements 
when  diaeolred  in  (or  united  with)  inn, — which  is  not  the  caae, 
the  valuee  being  really  somewhat  lessened  by  the  amounts  of  heat 
evolotion  during  the  solution  in  (or  combination  with]  the  iron, — 
it  results  that  on  blowing  an  iron  oontaining  for  initance  2  per 
cent 'of  silicon  and  8  per  cant  of  earboo,  t£en  will  ha  »  Mat 
davelopmsDtto  tin  feUcnring  otant : — 
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'^x  tl^x  8000-IOS'S  dm  to  tlia  formation  of  CO, 
^Xif,x2400-  41-0  „  „  CO 

tif  X  7800-1680  „  „  SiO, 

or  an  trolmtion  of  SOO  '2  p«r  anit  weight  of  metal  blown.  AnaVogooa 
bnt  iomewhat  difieicnt  ralnei  an  ealcolable  with  irona  of  different 
eompoaition,  or  with  blows  ao  condnotrd  that  leaa  carbon  dioxide  ia 
formed.  The  mean  apeeifio  heat  of  the  teanlting  fuaed  metal  and 
alag  ia  probably  lomewhere  near  to  0*20  (at  the  ordinaiy  tempera- 
tare  the  apeeifio  heat  of  iron  ia  0-lIU,  Regnaalt ;  the  ■paciBe  neat 
is  probably  greater  aa  the  temperatun  rUea,  and,  jadglng  oy  analogy 
with  water,  greater  in  the  flmd  state  than  In  the  aoud ;  the  apeeifio 
heat  of  the  dag  at  the  ordinanr  temperature  ia  higher  than  that  of 
iron,  bnt  its  mass  is  mnch  less;;  hence,  pursuing  the  abora  ealenla- 
tion,  the  heat  erolntion  would  anifica  to  raise  the  temperatun  of 

thematal  yj-— about  ISOO*  C.  abora  its  initial  temperatun,  wen 

all  the  heat  applied  to  that  purpose.  This  ia  not  tfaa  caae,  howerer, 
for  the  eontaintng  vessel  or  conrerter  has  also  to  be  heated  up,  and 
the  was'te  gsses  carry  off  a  notable  amonnt  of  heat  with  them,  whilst 
radiation  and  the  cooling  efTeota  of  the  air  on  the  converter  also  take 
np  a  eonsideiable  fraction  of  the  heat ;  on  the  other  hand,  howerer, 
•  certain  amount  of  iron  bacomea  oxidised,  thus  inoreasing  the  heat 
derelopment ;  if  E  per  cent  of  metal  be  thna  oxidized,  the  heat  of 
oxidation  being  taken  as  aomeivhan  near  to  1200  per  unit  of  weight 
of  metal  oxidized,  the  heat  erolntion  due  to  this  will  be  jh  x  1200 
—  OO'O,  or  about  4  of  that  dne  to  the  joint  oxidation  of  the  carbon 
and  silicon.    Similarly  manganeee,  if  preeent,  becomes  oxidised  with 

5 volution  of  beat;  on  the  whole  it  ia  oalcnlatad  by  Jordan. 
Lkermann,  Snelua,  and  othara  who  hare  specially  axaminsd  thia 
Bubjeot,  that  with  the  kinda  of  pig  iron  nanally  emploved  at  the 
present  day,  and  with  the  aize  of  oonvertora  need  (holaing  B  torn 
and  npwaixh  of  metal),  the  net  amonnt  of  heat  actually  empfoyed  io 
heating  up  the  metal  is  snfficient  to  raiae  its  tempentun  by  at  least 
600* ;  so  that  if  the  initial  temperatun  of  the  fused  pig  ia  abont 
1400*,  that  of  the  blown  metal  is  at  leaat  2000*,  being  above  the 
melting  {mint  of  platinnm ;  with  highly  silicions  pig  the  tempentun ' 
attainra  is  notably  higher  than  wiUi  metal  containing  less  silicon. 

Whea  the  blowing  hag  gone  on  for  a  short  period,  bo 
thit  the  iron  has  become  perceptibly  railed  above  it<  initial 
temperature,  a  reaction  commences  between  the  iron  oxide 
or  suicate  alreadjr  formed  and  the  as  yet  unoxidixed  carbon, 
giving  rise  to  the  evolution  of  gas  with  a  sort  of  efferves- 
cence ;  this  stags  is  technicallj  termed  the  "  boil"  The 
precise  period  at  which  it  is  marked  varies  with  eiroom- 
stances,  a  longer  time  elapsing  from  the  commencement  of 
the  blow  when  the  iron  ia  relatively  cooler  at  first,  and  also 
when  it  is  richer  io  silicon,  — in  the  former  case  beeaose  the 
temperature  requisite  to  produce  the  efiervoscent  action  is 
not  reached  until  a  longer  time  has  elapsed,  and  in  the 
second  because  the  more  oxid  liable  silicon  is  chiefly 
affected  first,  and  the  effervescent  action  of  iron  oxide^  to., 
on  the  dissolved  carbon  only  commences  when  the  silicon 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  oxidized.*  During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  boil,  whilst  tiie  silicon  and  manganesie  still 
present  are  being  oxidised,  a  greyish  'or  whitish  kind  of 
smoke  issues  from  the  converter,  consisting  of  minute 
particles  of  slag,  manganese  oxide^  Ac,  mechanically 
diffused  through  the  gases.  When  practically  all  the 
silicon,  carbon,  and. manganese  have  been  oxidized,  and  the 
oxidising  action  of  the  blast  is  concentrated  ou  the  iron, 
the  colour  of  the  smoke  emitted  changes  to  brown,  and  the 
iron  becomes  "  burnt "  or  "  overblown  " ;  if  to  such  metal 
containing  much  iron  oxide  diffused  throughout  it  molten 
spiegeleisen  be  added,,as  in  the  after  part  of  the  Bessemer- 
Mof^et  process  (§  36),  the  effervescence  or  "boil"  dne 

>  In  all  probability  the  reason  why  the  allleon  is  first  sfTected  Is 
simply  because  mon  heat  Is  srolred  in  the  (ormstion  of  slliaon  dioxide 
thsB  of  carbon  oxide,  so  that  if  carbon  wen  bunt  to  carbon  oxide 
slUeoa  would  probably  naet  upon  It,  thus — 

SCO+a-SO-l-SIOr 
Bncs  tho  heat  of  combustloo  of  a  unit  of  weight  of  carbon  to  CO  Is 
abont  2400,  and  that  of  silicon  to  SiO^  7800,  the  transformation 

fadkatad  by  the  abora  aquation  would  sroira  7800  -  i!i^^.^i2? 

>S74t  units  of  heat  per  unit  of  weight  of  stlicon,^  tolenUy  high 
value,  indicating  a  conddarably  strong  tendency  towards  the  oocuiiSDce 
af  this  tnuuformatico. 


to  the  reaction  of  this  iron  oxide,  on  the  carbon  of  titf 

spiegeleisen  takes  place  with  almost  explosive  violence^ 

The  following  analyses  by  Snelua  (Joum.  I.  and  S.  Init.,  1871, 
i.  89)  illustnto  the  gradual  diminution  iir  carbon,  silicon,  and 
manganeae,  and  the  non-removal  of  phosphorus  dming  tho  process 
of  blowing: — 
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Analogous  figures  have  been  obtained  by  various  other 
observers;  the  results  as  a  whole  show  that  during  the 
first  few  minutes  of  the  blow  the  silicon  and  manganese 
mainly  are  oxidised,  raising  the  temperature ;  during  this 
period  the  carbon  is  also  being  oxidized,  but  not  so  rapidly 
as  during  the  next  interval  whilst  the  boil  is  proceeding, 
a  result  also  indicated  by  the  analyses  of  the  gases  evolved 
{npra).  >  The  oxidation  of  the  silicon,  however,  may  not 
be  complete  even  when  the  whole  of  the  cubon  has  been 
burnt  out,  especially  if  highly  silicious  pig  was  used  in  the 
first  instance ;  thus  steels  containing  0-5  and  upwards  of 
nnoxidized  silicon  have  been  found  to  be  formed ;  whea 
excessively  soft  steel  is  required,  so  that  but  little 
spiegeleisen  (or  preferably  ferro-manganese)  is  added  to 
the  blown  metal,  the  presence  of  this  silicon  is  not  only  not 
injurious,  bnt  is  desirable  aa  it  diminishes-  "honeycomb- 
ing"; but  with  ordinary  "Bessemer  steel"  containing 
several  tenths  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  presence  of  this 
amount  of  silicon  is  almost  fatal  to  its  value,  silicon  eon- 
JoinUj/  with  cttriion  producing  brittleness  to  a  marked 
extent  Accordingly  it  is  of  importance  to  blend  a  highly 
ailicious  pig  with  another  kind  containing  less  silicon,  or 
to  add  to  the  highly  silicious  pig  crop  ends  and  scrap 
metal,  so  as  to  avoid  the  presence  of  too  much  silicon  ia 
the  steel  nltimntely  produced;  this  intermixture  when 
judiciously  performed  also  avoids  certain  practical  diffi- 
culties attending  the  use  of  pig  containing  too  high  or  tea 
low  an  amount  of  oxidizable  matter  other  than  iron ;  ia 
the  former  case  the  temperature  attained  during  the  blow 
is  excessive,  so  that  on  casting  the  final  steel  (after  adding 
spiegeleisen,  see  §  36)  in  iron  moulds  these  are  partly 
fused  and  destroyed  ;  in  the  former  case  the  temperature 
attained  is  not  high  enough  to  keep  the  metal  fluid  whilst 
pouring  into  the  moulds,  in  which  case  it  more  or  less 
solidifies  in  the  casting  ladle,  forming  a  "  skull,"  whilst  the 
slag  partially  solidifies  in  the  converter  and  gradually  chokes 
it  In  practice  it  is  usually  found  desirable  to  have  not 
less  than  2  and  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  silicon  in  the 
metal  before  blowing,  so  as  to  avoid  these  difficulties ;  when 
the  pig  is  melted  in  a  cupola  there  is  always  a  liability  to 
loss  of  silicon  and  carbon  during  the  fusion  through  oxida- 
tion, thus  impoverishing  the  iron  in  combustible  matter 
and  risking  the  formation  of  skulls,  owing  to  the  metal 
not  becoming  hot  enough  during  the  blowing  to  remain 
fluid  whilst  casting ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  metal 
is  run  in  from  the  blast  furnace  direct  (by  means  of  sn 
intermediate  Indlu)  there  is  a  liability  to  variation  from 
time  to  time  in  the  quality  of  the  pig ;  this  difficulty  con 
be  overcome  by  carefully  regulating  the  working  of  tha 
furnace.  Durfee  has  proposed  to  tap  the  blast  furnace 
into  large  gas-fired  heaters  in  which  the  metal  is  kept 
melted  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  detennine  its  chano* 
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ter,  pig  itck  or  poor  in  litieon  and  carbon  aa  the  case  may 
be  being  then  added  to  give  the  requisite  compoaition. 

According  to  Stead  the  rate  at  which  sQlcon  is  oxidized 
in  the  converter  relatively  to  carbon  ii  somewhat  different 
according  aa  the  temperature  attained  is  extremely  high  or 
comparatively  low.  In  the  latter  case  the  silicon  is  wholly 
eliminated  before  the  carbun  disappears,  even  when  the 
orig;iDal  amonnt  was  large,  say  3  per  cent,  silicon  and  3*5 
of  carbon ;  in  the  former  case,  however,  the  relative  rate 
'  cf  oxidation  of  the  silicon  is  less  rapid,  so  that  the  carbon 
bicomes  oxidized  before  the  last  traces  of  silicon  have  dis- 
appeared.    Thus  the  curves  illustrated  in  fig.  53  indicate  the 
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percentages  of  carbon  and  silicon  contained  in  the  metal  in 
different  stages  of  the  blowing,  the  dotted  lines  representing 
tbe  former  and  the  continuous  lines  the  latter,  the  abacissn 
representing  times  and  the  ordinates  percentagea  Just 
at  fiist  the  carbon  percentage  slightly  increases  owing  to 
niidstion  of  metal  and  ailieon  and  their  removal  as  slag ; 
bat  by  and  by  the  rata  of  carbon  removal  becomes  rapid, 
vkilst  the  rate  of  silicon  removal  is  a  maximum  at  first 
sod  gradaally  diminishei^  more  rapidly  at  the. higher 
tempera  tare. 

Attempts  have  been  frequently  made  to  use  the  spectro- 
aeope  as  a  means  of  determining  the  moment  when  the  last 
portions  of  lilicon  and  carbon  have  become  oxidized ;  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  indications  of  the  character 
d  the  flame  as  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  are  not  as  a  general 
nls  practically  at  least  equally  valuable  with  those  of  the 
spectroscope,  and  much  more  readily  attainable  At  any 
rate,  the  apectroscope  is  but  little  used  in  actual  manufac- 
turing practice  in  England ;  on  the.Continent,  however,  its 
us  is  somewhat  more  frequent^  The  inore  smoky  the 
flune  the  less  distinct  are  the  spectroscopic  indications,  so 
that  with  highly  manganized  pig  (e.ff.,  pig  from  Austrian 
ipsthosa  ores)  the  instrument  is  all  but  useless.  With 
certain  kinds  of  pig  the  progress  of  the  decarbonization 
can  be  readily  judged  by  the  colour  of  the  slag ;  the 
peeifliar  roar  of  the  blast  alters  slightly  in  character  when 
the  decarbonization  is  complete,  so  that  an  experienced 
hind  can  judge  by  the  sound  alone  when  the  operation  is 
about  finished.     For  details  of  apparatus,  &e.,  see  §  36. 

The  slag  formed  dnring  the  blowing  usually  approximates 
in  composition  to  the  metasilicate  formula  Rfi,  SiOj,  where 
R,  is  either  iron  or  manganese, — in  this  respect  differing 
from  the  tap  cinder  of  the  ordinary  puddling  forge,  which 
is  much  more  basic.  This  arises  from  the  highly  silicious 
nature  of  the  lining  of  the  converter  (see  §  36). 

It  has  been  propojed  by  Sneint  to  utilize  the  gasei  discharged 
from  the  converter,  especially  during  the  latter  half  or  eo  of  the 
bloT,  in  the  ums  waj  thet  blast  famaca  gaaea  (which  they  closely 
Tnemble  ia  genera]  composition,  |  18]  are  ntilized  ;  the  practical 
Afflciiltias  are,  hoverer,  considerably  greater  than  in  the  case  of 

'  A  report  of  a  lectnre  on  the  naa  of  the  apactroecope  In  Besee- 
nerlzUy.  g^ven  by  Roseoe  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  is  to  be 
Irand  in  the  Joumal  I.  and  S.  Intt.,  1871,  IL  p.  38.  Alleyne  has 
attempted  to  utilize  the  spcctroacope  for  tha  determination  of  phoe- 
lilwnia  in  atecl,  itid.;  187S,  L  p.  02. 


the  Uaat  Ibmaee,  chiefly  on  account  of  ths  mneh  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  converter  gates  and  the  intermittent  character  of  their 
feneration  during  a  teriea  of  blowa ;  bat  atovea  for  heatin;;  the 
last  for  the  cupolas  need  in  melting  the  Bpie|;eleiKn,  k:i.,  have  been 
tuccsBafully  heated  in  this  way,  the  flams  being  applied  in  much  the 
aame  my  aa  that  obtained  from  blast  fuinace  gaiea.  For  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  method  used  for  thia  purpoaa  in  SbeBSeld,  see  a  paper  by 
a  B.  HoUand,  Journal  /.  and  S.  Intt.,  1878,  p.  104. 

28.  ffeaton't  Proats. — The  chemistry  of  thia  process  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Beaaemer's,  the  oxidizing  gases 
used  to  decarbonize  the  pig  iron  being  blown  through  the 
fused  moss  so  as  to  produce  either  a  semi-itael,  a  harder 
steel,  or  something  approaching  malleable  iron,  according 
to  the  amonnt  of  carbon  oxi- 
dation effected, — the  gases 
employed  being,  not  ordin- 
ary air,  but  the  mixture  of 
nitrogen,  nitrogen  oxides, 
and  oxygen  evolved  by  the 
action  of  heat  upon  sodium 
nltratCk  This  salt  is  packed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
verting vessel  (usually  • 
vertical  cylinder  of  iron 
Tl  lined  with  firebrick)  to  the 

....     .  .  extent  of  about  10  per  ceub 

At  higher  t«Bp.r.t«rs.  ^j  ^■^^^  ^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^  pj^  ^^ 

be  treated,  and  covered  over  with  a  perforated  cast  iron 
plate ;  the  pig,  previously  melted  in  a  separate  furnace,  is 
run  into  the  converter;  the  heat  melts  the  sodium  nitrate 
and  causes  an  evolution  of  gas,  at  first  comparatively  slow, 
but  gradually  increasing  in  violence  as  the  perforated  iron 
plate  melts,  until  a  rapid  ebullition  of  the  whole  mass  takes 
place ;  after  a  few  minutes  the  reaction  is  over ;  tlie  partly 
decarbonized  fluid  mass  is  then  run  into  ingot  moulds  (if 
the  mass  operated  upon  ia  aufficiently  large  to  render  the 
product  fluid  enough)  or  otherwise  removed  from  the  cob- 
verter,  conveniently  by  detaching  the  bottom  portion,  which 
is  made  removable  purposely ;  the  masses  of  "  crude  steel " 
are  then  reheated  and  rolled,  or  malted  in  crucibles,  so  as  to 
produce  either  bar  or  crucible  steal  as  required. 

Unlike  the  Bessemer  process.  He-ton's  method  brings  abont  a 
aensible  diminution  in  the  quantitv  of  phosphorus  present.  In  all 
probability  this  ia  due  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  cinder  owing  to  the  soda 
xrom  the  nitrate,  thia  acting  like  the  lime  lining  to  the  converter 
in  Thomaa  and  Gilchrist's  modi£c::tion  of  the  Bessemer  process 
(9  37);  it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  resulting 
product  depends  on  the  nnifomity  of  the  pi^  iron  Uiied,  and  the 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  employed.  The  practical  difficultiea  in  ths 
wav  of  carrying  out  the  procesa  on  the  large  scale,  and  of  tecuring 
uniformity  of  product,  and  the  non-entire  removal  o'  phoaphonja, 
have  prevented  this  method  from  seriously  competing  with  ths 
other  leading  steel-making  processes;  but  a  number  of  experimental 
triala  made  on  a  moderately  large  acalo  have  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  good  class  of  useful  steel  by  its  means. 
According  to  Griiner  the  eliminalion  of  phosphorus  becomes  almost 
imperceptible  if  the  cinder  formed  containa  upwards  of  SO  per  cent 
of  ailica  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  ths  ailicon  ia  the  pig. 

VL  Mkthosb  iKvoLvma  tee  Pboductiok  or  Stexl  ok 
MiLLLxaBLB  Iroit  etsbct  psoic  tub  Obs  WITHOirr 

PAB8IN0  THBOUGH  THE  SlAOB  OB  FDEED  PiO  IsOM, 

29.  Catalan  Forge. — This  variety  of  bloomery  may  be 
taken  as  being  a  typical  development  of  the  earliest  crude 
apparatus  for  extracting  iron  froni  its  ores,  represented  in 
almost  its  simplest  form  by  the  rough  clay  furnace  used 
for  the  first  stage  of  wootz  making  (§  35),  and  by  the 
analogous  small  furnaces  in  use  in  Burmah,  Madagascar, 
Borneo,  ibc, ;  with  various  modifications  it  is  still  in  use  in 
different  localities,  t.g.,  the  Pyrenees,  Corsica,  and  especially 
in  some  parts  of  America  and  Canada.  In  principle  all  these 
forges  may  be  considered  as  a  more  or  less  enlarged  black- 
smith's or  ordinary  riretting  forge,  in  the  bed  of  which  are 
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placed  together  the  ore  to  be  redaeod  and  the  fuel ;  the 
blast  be^g  applied,  partly  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
curbon,  partly  by  the  carbon  oxide  generated,  the  iron  ore 
is  gradually  reduced  to  a  spongy  mass  of  metal  which  by 
stirring  is  gradually  agglutinated  into  a  ball  which  is  re- 
moved and  worked  into  ban,  dec.  The  Fyrenean  forge 
•sMutially  consists  of  a  silicious  stone  bottom  (covered 
over  with  a  "  brasqae  "  of  charcoal  powder  rammed  down), 
with  a  tuyere  inclining  downwards,  as  indicated  in  fig.  64 ; 
the  front  part  of  the 
forge  is  filled  up  with 
1  the  ore  to  bo  rednced, 
and  the  hinder  part  with 
charcoal,  and  Uie  whole 
coated  over  with  a  layer 
of  moist  mixed  fine  ore 
and  charcoal  dnat  (^reU- 
ladt)  to  moderate  the 
combustion.  A  gentle 
blast  is  at  first  applied, 
and  the-  formation  of 
Same  channels  throngh- 
oat  the  msas  avoided 
by  putting  on  more 
grtittadt  wherever  any 
flame  of  magnitude  ap- 
peats   on  the   snrface :  ^' 

ia  this  way  the  ore  gets  largely  reduced  to  spongy  metal  by 
the  carbon  oxide ;  a  portion  is  only  rednced  to  ferrons  oxide, 
and  this  nniteii  with  the  silicious  gangne,  forming  a  fusible 
cinder  which,  bathing  the  moss  of  spengy  metal,  prevents 
its  becoming  highly  carbonixed;  finally,  the  blast  being 
increased  and  ^e  whole  contents  of  the  hearth  being 
gradually  stirred  together,  the  rednced'  metal  becomes 
agglomerated  into  spongy  masses.  According  to  the  way 
ia  which  the  materials  are  manipulated,  the  resulting  iron 
is  more  or  less  steely  in  character :  a  slow  and  prolonged 
redaction  facilitates  the  carbonisation  of  the  metal,  yield- 
ing a  product  containing  0*6  per  cent  of  carbon  and 
upwards;  a  more  rapid  blast,  and  one  impinging  more 
directly  on  the  bath  of  melted  cinder  and  spongy  metal  at 
the  base  of  the  hearth,  produces  a  softer  and  far  lass  carbon- 
ixed iron.  Even  after  well  working  under  the  hammer  until 
fibroos  in  textnre,  (he  bars  produced  are  apt  to  be  non- 
homogeneous,  steely  portions  being  irregularly  interspersed. 
Owing  to  the  non^ddition  of  flux,  a  great  waste  of  metal 
ia  produced  by  the  formation  of  cinder  containing  usually 
some  SO  per  cent  and  more  of  iron  as  silicate ;  the  exact 
amount  of  loss  of  coarse  varies  with  the  ore  employed, 
being  less  the  purer  the  ore  and  the  more  open  its  texture, 
so  that  redaction  takes  place  more  readily ;  tot  this  reason 
brown  haematites  of  not  too  compact  texture  are  the  ores 
preferably  worked  by  the  Catalan  forge,  the  expulsion  of 
water  on  first  heating  leaving  the  residual  oxide  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  moro  readily  attacked  by  the  reducing 
agents  than  is  the  ease  with  nearly  anhydrons  compact  led 
hsniatites,  kc 

In  vuions  pltoes  whors  the  Romans  imalted  or  ndiM(<l  ban  from 
diffennt  Idnds  of  on  by  procesM*  aabstantUUy  the  SUM  *•  this, 
Uig*  aocTunnlstioiis  of  highly  fermginoni  dndn*  «dst|  t.f.,  in  tha 
ToiMt  of  Dean,  Elba,  Spain,  ke.;  many  of  these  contain  suffi- 
cient iron  to  be  capable  of  being  profitably  smelted  in  the  blast 
fomaee  either  sloiie  or  admixed  with  other  ores,  being  fieqnently 

Suite  ss  rich  sa  avenge  Cleveland  clay  inmatone  after  nesting ; 
bey  nsoally  approximate  in  composition  to  tha  orthosilicaCe  type, 
SB,0,ffiO, 

The  Catalan  toigts  of  the  aouth  of  Europe  ate  usually  of  snch 
dimensions  as  hold  from  S  to  10  oirta.  of  ore ;  those  formerly  in  nae 
in  Austria,  and  to  some  extant  atiU  in  America  (4.g. ,  the  Champlain 
forge),  have  the  blaat  heated  to  »  greater  or  leaser  extant  by  the 
waata  fiamea  firom  the  forge,  which  are  made  to  heat  a  eerpentine 
throDgh  wUch  the  blast  is  blown,  thereby  caosing  »  conaiderabla 
eavtaginthsamoaiit  of  chaiooalsainised,  smmitisw  amonntlng  to 


iboot  30  per  cent  of  the  quantity  requisite  with  cold  blast  when 
the  blsst  temperature  averages  about  SOO*  (Sterry  Hunt).  .The 
titsoiferons  iron  sand  smelted  at  Moisie  in  similar  forges  is  mnsh 
less  easily  reducible  than  most  other  ores,  and  consequently  eon* 
somes  a  much  larger  amount  of  fuel  in  proportioa  ;  owing  to  the 
almost  oomplete  ^baence  of  aulphnr  and  pnosphoms^  a  veir  fin* 
Quality  of  iron  can  be  produced  therefrom.  The  American  luoom- 
ery  prooeiaes,  whilst  resembling'  in  general  principles  the  old 
Eoroiiean  Catalan  forge  methods,  differ  conaiderably  tiiereftom  in 
working  detaila,  mode  of  conatmction  of  heartti,  dimensions,  kc.  An 
account  of  them  and  the  6rea  Worked  by  thxm,  abridged  from  Sterry 
Hunt's  Beports  to  the  Canadian  Qeological  Survey,  ia  to  be  fonad  in 
the  Journal  Iron  and  Steel  Intl.,  1871,  u.  lOS  and  126. 

SO.  Spongy  Metal  Proeeties.—rThe  essential  ehemical 
reaction  taking  place  in  the  Catalan  forge  being  the 
reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  to  the  metallic  state  by  carbon 
and  carbon  oxide,  it  has  been  attempted  by  many  invea> 
tors  to  effect  this  reduction  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  separata 
apparatus,  the  spongy  metal  thus  obtained  being  employed 
either  to  form  malleable  iron  by  heating  to  a  welding 
heat  and  hammering,  dec.,  or  to  produce  steel  by  fusion 
in  crucibles  with  carbonaceous  matter  or  intermixture 
with  fused  cast  iron  (free  from  any  considerable  quantity 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus)  so  as  to  reduce  the  per> 
centage  of  carbon  to  any  required  limits  in  proportion 
as  more  or  less  spongy  non-carbonized  metal  is  employed. 
This  latter  application  comes  rather  into  the  category 
of  processes  described  later  on  (§  S6  et  teq.)  than  into 
the  class  at  present  under  discussion ;  its  employment 
has  met  with  some  considerable  degree  of  surcess  in  one 
form  or  another, — which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  former 
methods  of  working  up  the  spongy  metal,  at  least  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view. 

Some  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  this  direction  wsrs  msds 
sbout  1837  and  1840  b^  Clay,'  whilat  rinoe  then  and  even  qnit* 
recently  aeveral  attempta  have  been  made  to  prepare  either  iron  et 
steel  ij  operationa  anbatsnUally  of  the  aame  description  by  Onrllt, 
Larkln  (who  reduces  very  pure  fine  msgnetic  ore  oy  heatmg  witk 
charcoal  powder,  aeparatea  the  spongy  metal  by  a  ma^et^  ana  fnssa 
it  with  spiegeleisen  in  crucibles),  Benton  (of  Cuoinnati  and 
Newark),  Henderson  (of  Glasgow),  Yates,  snd  Snelns,  who  ntUisea 
the  "Gherstonofer"  furnace  used  for  burning  pyritee  smalls  in 
vitriol  maldng,  subetitating  powdertd  iron  or*  for  the  pyrites,  and 
a  reducing  atmosphere  for  the  hot  air  employed  to  oxidise  the 
pyrites  arid  bum  off  the  sulphur.  Moderately  large  scale  experi- 
mental triala  in  thia  direction  have  been  made  by  Cbenot,  and  anb- 
aeqnently  by  Siemena  and  by  Blair  of  Fittsbnrg.  Chenof  a  reducing 
furnace  waa  eeeentially  a  aeries  of  vertical  conical  letorts  heated 
externally,  the  ore  (Bilbao,  Sommorostro,  or  other  ore*  containing 
but  little  sulphur  and  phoaphonu)  being  either  mixed  with  car- 
bonaceous matter  and  Uie  mixture  heated  in  the  retorts,  or  sIm 
being  placed  therein  alone  whilst  a  mixture  of  carbon  oidde  and 
nitrogen  (prepared  by  blowing  air  through  incandescent  charcoal) 
was  passed  through  them  ;  from  time  to  time  th*  isduoed  spongy 
metal  wss  drawn  off  st  the  base  of  the  retorts  into  eovered  iron 
boxes,  so  as  to  prevent  reoxidation  as  mnch  ss  possible,  sad  th*n 
heated  in  a  chartnal  hearth  and  made  into  a  ball  when  pasty.  It 
ia  msinly  in  this  Isat  stage  that  the  practical  difficulties  of  th*  pro- 
cess are  encountered  :  if  the  sponge  be  not  powerfully  oompreiaail 
into  oomparatively  solid  blocks,  an  enormona  wests  by  oxidation 
during  the  balling  is  produced ;  in  any  cas^  aa  it  la  practicaUy 
impoaaible  to  ooatinue  the  reduction  ol  the  ore  in  the  first  sta^ 
anffieiently  long  to  remove  all  oxygen  from  it  (the  time  itquinta 
and  th*  eost  3  fUd  being  then  exoeaaive),  a  great  waste  M  iioa 
ensnss.  These  difficulties  hsve  hitherto  proved  btal  to  the  com- 
mercial snoceas  of  the  process ;  but  it  hss  been  shown  oonelnsiTelT 
that  s  very  good  iron  may  be  produced  by  iU  means,  providad 
sufficiently  pure  ore  be  used. 

The  same  oayses  of  failure  for  the  most  psrt  apply  *»  th*  J?^"* 
methods  of  Clay,  and  the  subsequent  ones  of  Ourllt,  Benton,  Tataa, 
Snelns,  and  Blair,  which  in  pnnciple  are  all  much  the  aama^a 
nature  of  the  apparatus  employed  in  producing  the  spongy  iron  h*iD|; 
the  main  difference  in  the  various  processes  respectivdy.  Chsuori 
sttempts  to  produce  steel  tnrn  the  reduced  qwngy  iron  snswsnd 
no  better,  commsrcislly  speaking,  than  the  nialleaDls  inn  manu- 
facture from  that  aouroe  ;  the  aponga  was  simply  compressed  into 
small  blocka  aftsr  being  mixed  with  chareosl  powder,  or  after  being 
moistened  with  melted  reain  tar,  or  fstty  matters,  snd  hsatadto 
char  ib»  organic  matters,  and  then  melted  np  in  omeiblas.     Ta* 

>  yor  detail*  of  these  sxpsriaints,  ss*  VmiftytUullwru. 
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jifficnltiat  in  til*  my  of  rMnlttiBg  iKe  itgtt*  of  CttVniuaticn, 
the  ont,  ud  the  bnpaiitjr  of  the  nndtiog  lUnI  (imlew  axeeeeiTely 
sun  orei  wen  naad)  readered  the  proceei  pnetiesllj  •  ttflnre. 
Fig.  M  indicate*  the  eppwatn*  ucdT  by  BUir  for  the  piodnction 
of  epoDCT  iron.  A  ii  the  radacing  chamber  into  which  the  ore  i* 
pUced  iilong  with  about  6  per  cent  of  Ibne,  which  ia  fonnd  to 
iecelerate  the  reduction  oonaiderably,  eo  that  a  chaiv*  can  be  worked 
off  in  ebont  a  fifth  of  the  time  that  would  otherwu*  be  Taqniait*. 
Tbioogh  this  chamber  a  current  of  carbon  oxide  and  nitrogen  ii  lad, 


pndnced  in  the  gai  nnentor  B  ;  ore  and  ftael  are  iuppHad  from 
fime  to  time  through  the  reapeotire  happen  g,j.  The  eecaping  gasee 
put  away  through  the  flue  dth,  a  Tal re/  bung  applied  lo  that  part 
of  tlie  gaa  can  tw  paiaed  back  again  through  ue  producer  ao  aa  to 
keep  the  action  ih>m  going  on  too  quickly.  From  time  to  time  the 
reduced  mebil  ia  withdrawn  by  the  alida  •  from  the  cooling-box  U, 
which  ia  aononnded  by  a  water  jaokat  to  iuilitate  the  cooling  of 
the  epongy  iron. 

Six mena  haa  attempted  to  apply  a  modiflcation  of  the  ipon^  iron 
procoa  to  tixt  manufacture  of  ateel,  the  apongy  metal  from  a  mixture 
of  ore  and  carbonacoona  matter  heated  in  a  leTolring  furnace  being 
dropped  into  a  bath  of  malted  pig  metal ;  thia  method,  howerer, 
wu  raand  to  gire  nnaafiafactoiV  reanlta,  BiM  beoaoae  the  apongy 
iron  would  not  iMdily  diaeolve  La  the  molten  pig  but  floated  on  ite 
eurfaca,  and  aeoondly  beoaoae  lulphur  waatakoi  npby  it  from  the 
naea  during  ita  redaotion  ;  aooordingly  the  precipitation  method 
oeecribed  below  waa  adopted  in  ita  place. 

Dapoy  haa  recently  propoaed  a  duaet  proceaa  worked  a*  (bllowa: 
the  ore  to  be  reduced  ia  mixed  with  carbon,  and  the  mixture  placed 
in  aa  annular  vertical  crlinder  of  ahaet  iron  aome  S  faat  hifpi,  the 
oDter  diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  about  SO  inchea,  and  the  biner 
diameter  7  or  8  inchea;  a  number  of  theea  meiaea  are  arranged  on 
the  ooke  floor  of  a  lererboratory  ftamaca  ;  after  heatins  for  eome 
boon  the  reduced  metal  and  the  aheet  iroQ  ooatinga  cake  together 
BO  fliat  the  meeeee  can  be  remoTed  and  hammeiW  and  aqueesed  to 
mock  bar,  cut  up,  piled,  and  reheated  and  rolled  into  plataa,  bare, 
kc ;  or  they  may  be  fnaed  down  on  the  open  hearth  into  ateeL  It 
ii  claimed  uat  by  thia  treatment  the  metal  takea  up  not  more  thaif 
OD*-fonrth  of  the  phoaphoma  contained  in  the  ore  inatead  cf  nacti- 
eallr  the  whole  aa  what  amelted  ia  tii*  Uaat  ibmaoe  ;  thua  thaor* 
of  the  Bapublie  Hine  of  the  Lake  fiupoior  diatriot  aad  tb»  metal 
mada  bom  it  by  DnpuVa  prooeaa  gave  the  followiag  numben 
(Dnpoy,  Jcttniel  JVntUMe  iutUult,  DvMmbtr  1877 ;  ■••  Iron, 
ToL  z.  p,  SOS)  t— 


On. 

aula  thoietniai. 

Irco . 

Carbon ».. .. 

BlUeon  ..„ . 

Salphar . .~.. 

•■Wl 

M7M 
0-*l« 
0-041 
0-eti 
o-oai 
o-tw 

... 

lOO-OM 

0-«« 

0«1« 

The  inrentor  ooaaidera  that  the  phuepboma  compounda  do  not 
become  largely  reduced  in  the  proeeae  owing  to  uie  incompiet* 
iuaion  of  the  metal  during  the  reduction,  the  phoaphatea  remaining 


blended  with  the  cinder  ;  aa  he  atatea  that  the  proceea  worka  much 
better  when  alkaliea,  in  quantity  and  kind  determined  by  analyaia 
of  the  ore,  are  added  to  the  mixture  before  redaction,  preanmably 
the  non-rednotion  of  pbo^homa  ia  due  to  the  "  baaic  nature  of 
thodnder. 

SI.  Siemau  PnapUation  frceeti. — Abont  tbe  most 
aaoeenfal  of  the  methods  for  producing  iron  or  steel  direct 
from  the  oib  at  one  operation  is  that  designated  by  Siemens 
the  " precipitation  process"  (Chem.  Soc  Journal,  1873,  p. 
6SI) ;  althoagh  it  is  donbtful  whether  this  can  yet  be  said 
to  hare  completely  emerged  from  the  conditions  of  experi- 
mental trial  as  to  the  bwt  conditions  for  competing  with 
other  methods  in  regard  of  cheapness  of  prodnction,  yet  its 
practical  success  is  demonstrated  by  its  having  been  worked 
commercially  not  only  in  England  bnt  also  in  America. 
The  principle  of  the  process  is  essentially  the  fosion  by 
means  of  an  intensely  heated  "  regeneratiTe "  fnmaoe  ii 
the  ore  to  be  ledaeed  with  a  snitable  flnx  (lime,  alnminons 
ore,  dec),  and  the  reaction  npon  the  fused  substance  of 
heated  anthiacite  or  hard  coke  forming  the  covering  of  a 
lower  bed  in  the  fomace  (flg.  66),  on  to  which  the  fuaed  ora 


Flo.  6<.-^Caacade  Funacc — Longitudinal  SecUon. 
is  aUowed  to  flow  from  the  upper  bed.  Under  these  dr- 
cnmstances  the  solid  aiimn  predpUate$  iron  from  the  fluid 
in  the  same  way  that  iron  precipitates  copper  from  Copper 
sulphate  solution  (saving  that  in  the  latter  case  no  gaeea 
are  evolved  as  complementary  products) ;  the  iron  agglu- 
tinates together  into  a  pasty  ball  immened  in  a  iSuid  bath 
of  cinder ;  when  the  operation  is  sufficiently  advanced  the 
ball  is  removed  and  shingled  into  blooms  or  made  into 
steel  by  dropping  ft  into  a  mass  of  fused  pig  iron,  ia 
which  it  rapidly  dissolves.  The  cinder  thus  prodnoed 
contains  much  iron, — usually  at  least  16  per  cent,  and 
sometimes  upwards  of  40  per  cent  In  an  improved  form 
of  process,  the  double  bed  is  dispensed  with  and  a  rotary 
furnace  substituted  (figs.  67,68),  much  resembling  Siemeus'a 
puddling  furnace,  save  that  the  combustion  chambw  if  ' 
rotative;  the  ore  and  flnx  are  introduced  and  melted; 
small  .coal  of  the  sixe  of  nuts  ia  then  shovelled  in,  when 
a  rapid  evolution  of  carbon  oxide  results,  so 'that  it  is  on- 
neoeasary  to  introduce  more  than  a  little  gas  from  the  gaa 
regenerative  heater,  but  mainly  only  heated  air  to  bum  the 
evolved  carbon  oxide ;  when  Uie  reduction  is  nearly  com- 
plete, the  fluid  cinder  is  drawn  off  and  the  spongy  metal 
balled  by  quick  rotation  for  a  short  time.  In  this  way, 
aooording  to  Siemens,  a  ton  of  iron  may  be  reduced  with 
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a  eoDsnmption  of  not  more  than  26  cvrto.  of  coal,  mi  a  ton 
of  cast  itael  made  with  about  40  cwta,  of  coal ;  whilst  even 
though  the  ore  and  fuel  may  contain  considerable  amounts 


of  (nlphur  and  phoaphoms,  the  "precipitated  *  iron  is  almost 
chemically  pure.  The  temperature  requisite  in  this  process 
being  excessive,  the  bricks  of  which  the  furnace  is  con- 


Tio.  K. — SImiwu  Rotator — Longltodinsl  Baotlon. 

structed  mnn  be  of  the  most  infusible  material  possible ;  I  and  about  3  per  cenL  of  lime  mixed  together  and  moolded 
a  particular  kind  of  silica  brick  consisting  of  crushed  quarts  |  into  bricks  answer*  better  than  alumina  (bauxite)  bricks. 


Vra.  CS. — BUmau  Rotator— SMtionil  Flag. 


Oa  comparing  tha  aebul  oonsninptian  of  tael  in  tbia  proceaa  with 
uiat  naad  in  th«  araaltin^  of  iron  by  the  blaat  funaee  and  ita  puri- 
Ication  by  pnddling^  it  la  at  oncti  erident  that  a  much  leaa  amoant 


of  haat  ia  loat  by  radiation,  condnction,  and  eaoapa  of  hot  8*>M  and 
of  only  partially  ozidiKd  carbon  (in  tha  «tata  or  carbon  oxi3«)  in  the 
ngoneratin  diraot  prooeaa  than  in  the  blaat  and  jmddlinc  fomaoei 
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M^}<ilntly.  Xnien  cmI  ii  eomrJetelT  4>arat  hj  cold  lir  to  carbon 
dioxid*  ud  vatar  Taponr  (not  liquid  mtar),  the  pnducta  of  com- 
bnation  eicapintr  at  a  tommntun  of  n;  800°,  the  actual  heat  de- 
TelapmentitTanablawidi  tne  charaotaroi  the  coal,  botmaf  be  taken 
■aapproximatalj  OMV  to  7600,  the  unit  of  weight  being  the  weight  of 
anal  Dornt ;  tor  the  heat  of  comboation  of  aah-fne  arange  ooal  mar 
ba  ti^aa  aa  near  to  SOOO,  or  about  85S0,  allowing  S  per  cent  of  aah 
(|10X  whan  tiie  leanlting  carbon  dioxide  and  liquid  water  an  at  about 
SO*  C. ;  a  leea  amount  of  heat,  howerrr,  ii  generated  if  the  prodneta 
of  combustion  eacape  at  a  highw  temperature,  klj  800*  C,  the  dif- 
fmnea  bains  0-ix698  +  (0-lxO-i8-l-S-OxO'Sl«)  (300-S0)-4«3 
when  the  cod  ia  eouaidercd  to  yield  S'O  tlnua  iti  weight  of  carbon 
diozida  and  0-i  timee  ita  weight  of  water  on  complete  combnation, 
098  being  the  latent  heat  of  water  vapour  at  20*  and  0  '48  and  0  '218 
the  ipeeifie  haate  of  water  Tapoor  and  carbon  didzide  rtapectiTely. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  air  need  Mr  oombnation,  howerer,  ia  a(ao  heated 


to  800*,  atartins  oruinall/  aay  at  SO*;  making  allowance  for  the 
ox jgen aupplieoDy  t£t ore, mppoae  that  in  the  Siemena  oroeeee 
■■""■■         "  coal  need. 


I  the 
nitrogen  neaping  ia  S'O  timu  the  weight  of  the  coal  need,  ita 
apedie  heat  being  0-24  ;  then  the  heat  carried  away  bj  the  nitro- 
gsan  ia  about  <  0  x  0  -84  x  (800  -  20)  -  408.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  efleoUTe  caloriAe  nlua  cf  the  ooal  wHl  be  8660 -(482 -I- 403)- 
7886,  or  7800  in  round  numbers. 

In  order  to  nduce  ferric  oxide  to  metal,  the  heat  oonsmnption 
pcrnnit  weight  of  iron  may  be  taken  aa  aboiit  1700  (contrast  i  20); 
the  heat  earriid  out  ttom  a  Siemens  hmaee  hearth  by  a  ball  of 
Iran  wiU  ba  •smewhat  greater  than  that  by  an  equal  weight  o.  fnaed 
pig  iron  tram  a  Uast  Ihmsoe  on  account  of  the  higher  tcmpeiature, 
any  SSO  inatead  of  880  :  the  same  will  apply  to  the  dnder,  but  this 
ineteasa  will  ba  more  than  oonntarbalanoed  by  the  smaller  quantity 
Huenot,  ao  that,  aasuming  600  heat  unite  to  be  carried  out  by  ofae 
part  of  dag  by  weight,  and  the  cinder  to  amount  to  60  per  cent 
af  Uia  iron,  the  heat  thus  carried  out  per  unit  weight  of  iron  will 
ba  0-8x800-800.  Altogether,  therefore,  1700+860+800-2360 
imita  of  Ksat  would  ba  requisite  per  unit  wei^t  of  iron  were  it 
poarible  to  leduoe  the  ores  in  the  Siemens  rotator  without  Ices  by 
tadiation,  ke.,  and  imperfect  combustion,  the  ssaea  leaving  the 
lagenetatora  at  800* ;  this  would  oorreepond  to  about  H4|- 0-808 
pula  of  eotd,  or  somewhat  le«  than  ^  cwta.  per  ton  of  iron.  If 
fhen  26  per  eent  of  the  total  heat  generated  by  the  fuel  be 
ntiUsed,  76  per  cent  being  wasted  through  incomplete  combus- 
tion, gases  leavfaig  at  a  liiiher  temperature  tnan  300*,  and  radiation, 
Ac,  still  redaction  woi^  be  accomplished  by  sn  ezpanditure  of 
OBily  25  ewU.  of  ooal  per  ton  of  iron.  By  a  somewhat  different 
moda  of  oalc«]stionSianenaairiTwatmuchthesamereeuIt(Cb>i. 
Am.  t/sKnuI,  1878,  pi  677),  Tit,,  that  about  8-4  owts.  of  carbon- 
■eeoos  matter  ahonld  theoratieaUv  sufllce  to  reduce  a  ton  (^  iron 
is  Dm  pncipitation  ftamaM ;  and  henM  that  about  86  per  cent, 
of  tha  heat  aetaallTcapabla  a  bebig  genaiated  ie  actnally  ntfUied. 
TUs'hii^  "dn^  (as  oompaied  with  other  operationa  of  tha  iron 
faidnatiy,  eapaolally  with  the  Utat  and  puddling  ftamaeea  con- 
jointly) arlsee  ftom  the  eirenmstanM  that  wlulit  the  reaction  ia 
pneeeaiac  carbon  oxide  i>  co^nsly  evolTed  from  the  materials, 
iMid  this  la  bunt  in'tha  Ikonaee  it»lf  by  admitting  air  and  vary 
Uttla  otfaar  gaa  ao  aa  to  keep  np  the  tempatatnia  almost  without 
■ztraneona  fuel :  tha  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  the  combustion, 
fcaing  oiow  and  not  ia  contaot  with  the  reacting  snbataneea^  doea 
aot  m  any  'way  interfere  with  their  action.  In  which  rfspeot  the 
Miiissi  of  reduction  in  the  pndpitstion  furnace  markedly  diifen 
bom  tiiat  in  the  Mast  funaosL 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  L.  Oardon  for  Siemens  ^eum. 


£  amd  S.  Iiul.,  187L  p.  67),  is  of  interest  as  r^resenting  tlia  rela> 
tlva  oonaumption  of  mel  during  the  production  of  one  part  by 
might  cf  iron  by  Tarious  of  tha  piocesSM  largely  naed  at  oillBSDt 


tlTs  oonsumption 
might  cf  iron  by 
•poeha  up  to  tha  preeant  date. 
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Details  of  the  manufaetuie  of  iron  by  thia  method,  of  its  conTcr 
sion  into  steel  by  further  treatment  with  pig,  fcc.,  in  tha  rotator 
itwlf,  analysM  of  the  metal  and  dnder  prodncMi,  Ju. ,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Joum.  I.  and  8.  Ind.,  1877,  p.  846;  the  total  consump- 
tion of  fuel  for  the  production  of  wrought  iron  of  highest  quality  is 
there  deecribed  as  beins  about  8  -0  parts  per  unit  of  iron  (60  cwts. 
per  ton),  of  which  quaatitT  about  one-third  ia  assigned  to  die  rotator, 
the  remainder  being  used  in  tha  rehMtinc  fnmaoea. 
'  Within  the  last  twelTemonth  HoUey  nas  communicated  to  the 
American  Institute  of  llining  Engineen  the  rpsults  obtained  with 
a  laiga  rotating  furnace  Mt  up  at  Tyrone,  Pennajlranla,  to  produce 
matwial  for  open  hearth  ateel  furnaces  by  Sieniens's  direct  proceae. 
The  chains  war*— ore  (containing  about  60  per  cent  of  inm)  2000 
lb;  redoeiag  coal  600  to  700  lb;  limestone  260  lb;  scale  and  cinder 
8001b.  The  yield  of  bloomswasl600to  I700lbperehsi^or80to 
86  per  cent  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  ore;  nineteen  operations 
perwMk  produoing  14  tons  of  blooms  were  made,  the  producer  coal 
■wing  S8(X)  lb  per  ton  of  bloomiL  The  total  coal  consumption  was 
thus  on  an  aTeiage  near  to  4600  lb  per  ton. 

Jontit  Proeeu.  —L  pecnliar  process,  in  principle  taa»- 
what  analogous  to  the  Siemens  precipitatiun  method,  has 
been  propoaed  by  F.  F.  Joaea  (Jomm.  J.  and  S.  ItuL,  187S, 
251),  eonaisting  of  a  oapola  fanace  into  which  ironatone 
■lag  and  coke  or  other  fuel  is  charged,  an  air  blaat  being 
applied  so  as  to  melt  the  ores  bj  the  heat  developed  by 
the  comboation  of  the  f nel ;  another  blast  is  then  tamed 
on  throngh  a  second  set  of  tnyerea  directed  down'warda 
obliqariy  towards  the  bqttom  of  the  hearth,  the  jet  of  gaa 
thna  inttodnced  being  the  mtztore  of  carbon  oxide  and 
nitrogen  produced  by  blowing  air  through  a  second  cupola 
full  of  coke  only  after  the  faahion  of  the  Tesaii  dn  Motay 
gaa  producer  (§  10) ;  by  this  maana  rapid  redaction  ot 
tha  iron  oxide  is  brooght  about,  the  process  being  a  aort  of 
inverted  Bewemer  blow,  oxygen  from  fused  oxide  being 
burnt  out  by  a  stream  of  .carbon  oxido  instead  of  carbon 
being  burnt  out  from  fnaed  caat  iron  by  a  stream  of  air. 
Carbon  ia  taken  np  by  the  meta^  thus  produced  to  the 
extent  of  several  tentha  per  cent.,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
ailicon  ia  not  thus  reduced.  Phoaphomt  is  largely  present 
in  the  reanlting  metal  if  contained  in  the  materiala  naed. 

TIL  CoRTDsioH  or  MaujulBU  Ikoh  ixto  SncL  bt 
vaam  CABBoaizAtioir. 

33.  CemmUatioit  Pnettt.'—lt  haa  been  known  for  a  long 
period,  some  two  centuriea  at  least,  that  when  wrought  iron 
IB  enveloped  in  powdered  charconl  and  heated  to  redness 
for  a  long  time  it  gradually  becomes  carbonixed  and  con- 
verted into  steel,  the  depoaition  of  carbon  commencing  at 
t)ie  outside  and  gradually  penetrating  inwards  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  that  in  which  the  decarboniaation  of  iron 
proceeds  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  cast  iron  (§  22), 
a  longer  time  being  eonaeqnently  lequiaite  for  the  car- 
boniiatiott  of  thicker  than  of  thinner  bars ;  the  name  of  the 
inventor  of  the  procesa,  however,  has  been  forgotten.  In 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  it  waa  known  that  when  • 
bar  of  wrought  iron  was  kept  immeiaed  for  a  long  time  in 
molten  cast  iron  it  gradually  became  acieratcd  by  taking 
up  carbon  from  the  cast  iron;  thia  process  ia  clearly 
closely  allied  to  cementation  in  lolid  carbon,  and  waa  pro- 
bably the  foremnner  thereof ;  very  likely  it  waa  in  the  fiiat 
instance  an  accidental  observation ;  it  was  deecribed  aa 
being  in  actual  nae  about  that  period  by  variout  writeii, 
woMAj  Biiiagooeio  in  UM  and  Agricola  {Dt  Bt  Metcdliea, 
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1561,  p.  341).  Early  in  the  ISth  centary  B&nmnr  invea- 
tigated  the  character  of  the  process,  and  fonnd  that  nnder 
similar  conditions  a  bar  of  iron  of  0'2  inch  in  thickness 
T7as  carbonized  in  six  honrs  to  the  same  extent  as  another 
bar  of  the  same  metal  of  0-15  inch  in  thickness  in  about 
thirty-six  honrs.  The  crude  "blister  steel  *  produced  by 
the  cementation  process  (so  termed  from  its  blistered 
surface)  is  often  simply  cut  into  pieces,  piled,  heated  to  a 
welding  heat,  and  forged,  when  it  is  oonrerted  into  "  shear 
steel ";  or  this  process  is  repeated,  when  it  becomes  "'double 
shear  steel ';  but  when  a  perfectly  homogeneous  product 
is  required  it  is  melted  in  crucibles,  when  it  becomes  "cast 
steel ":  this  process  was  introduced  by  Huntsmann  about 
1740.  The  nature  of  the  chemical  diatiges  *«H"g  place 
during  cementation  have  been  often  regarded  as  somewhat 
uncertain ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  room  for  doubt  that 
the  action  in  the  ordinary  cementation  proebss  is  mainly 
due  to  the  occlusion  of  carbon  oxide  (formed  by  the  action 
of  the  air  in  the  pores  of  the  charcoal)  in  the  iron,  and  iu 
decomposition  by  the  metal  into  carbon  and  an  iron  oxide, 
which  ia  subsequently  again  reduced  by  a  second  portion 
of  carbon  oxide^  thns — ■ 

r««0, + »C0  -  Fe. + »C0, 
the  two  change*  going  on^simultaneously.  The  escaping 
carbon  dioxide,  which  penetrates  through  the  metal  less 
readily  than  does  carbon  oxide,  and  hence  is  apt  to  accumu- 
late in  certain  parts,  is  probably  the  caose  of  the  blistering  of 
the  surface  of  the  steel  often  observed,  especially  with  pud- 
dled bars  containing  small  quantities  of  ferrous  silicate  dis- 
seminated through  them;  P«rcy  has  shown  that  fused 
homogeneous  metal  free  from  interspersed  slag  does  not  give 
rise  to  blisters  on  cementation.  Cwtain  hydrocarbons,  e.jf., 
paraffin  vapour  and  coal  gas,  will  carboniie  iron  heated 
therein,  and  the  mannfaetnre  of  steel  by  cementation  in  the 
latter  has  been  patented  by  If'  cintosh  hid*  infra).  Probably 
in  these  casei  Uie  carbon  comes  from  the  direct  splitting  up 
of  the  hydrocarbon,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen ;  bnt  poa- 
sibly  the  acieration  is  due  to  carbon"  oxide  present  in  the 
coal  gas  or  formed  from  the  paraffin  vaponr,&c.,bythe  action 
of  iron  oxide  disseminated  throngh  the  bsira  or  adherent  to 
their  surface.  Many  cyanogen  compounds,  especially  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassiam,  when  applied  to  iron  in  a  heated  state 
convert  it  exteriorly  into  steel  (case  hardening),  and  it  has 
in  consequence  been  supposed  that  nitroganons  mbatancea 
are  essential  to  the  carbonization  of  iron  by  cementation,  and 
that  nitrogen  is  an  essential  constituent  of  steeL  The  evidence 
in  behalf  of  this  is,  however,  at  present  nnsatisfaotory ;  on 
the  other  hand,  charcoal  rich  in  alkaliaa,  or  a  mixture  of  char- 
coal powder  with  a  little  lime  and  socb,  will  carbonize  iron 
submitted  to  cementation  therein  more  rapidly  than  charcoal 
more  free  from  alkalies ;  and,  as  these  eonditioiis  are  those 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  alkaline  cyanide  from  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  there  is  some  reason  for  soppoaing  that 
the  carbon  in  the  steel  formed  nnder  such  circumstances 
(like  that  prodnced  in  case  hardening  by  means  of  ferro- 
.jyanide)  is  more  or  lesa  derived  either  from  cyanogen 
separated  from  the  cyanide  and  occluded  by  the  iron  and 
gradually  decomposed  with  formation  of  carbon,  or  from 
some  other  reaction  of  iron  upon  the  cyanide.  Accordingly 
nitrogenous  organic  matter,  such  as  animal  chanioal,  leather, 
horn,  kc,  is  often  mixed  with  the  '■^inr'j'Oftl  used  for 
cementation  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  conversion  into 
steel  by  the  formation  of  gaseous  carbon  compounds  with 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  nitrogenous  vaponn. 

Tlie  theory  that  jcsrbon  oxide  i*  the  aovroe  of  the  carhon  com- 
mnnicated  to  vronght  iron  dnring  cementetSon,  tppeen  to  have  been 
fint  propoonded  ^  Leplay  in  ISM  [Ann.  dt  CMia.  tt  Phf.  [S]  zviL 
Sai},  at  •  time  when  the  properties  of  metab  and  other  bodies  in 
»beorbhiggaeee(i«.,the  phenomena  of  oeehuimjhtd  sot  been  so  weU 
stodiad  as  they  have  been  sabse^nsnttr-    I<^pqr  appsaia  to  have 


oonsldered  that  the  oaiboa  exMe  splib  up  (Utwe<f|r  Into  esrbon  u.i 
carbon  dioxide,  the  Utter  becoming  again  tianarormed  into  eerbon 
oxide  by  the  snrroaxLding  charcoal,  end  to  liave  left  oat  of  eonuder- 
stion  the  ioterreution  of  the  iron  in  becoming  alternately  oxidized 
and  ledooed.  Other  ehemiits  h*T«  oonaidered  that  by  direct  eon- 
tact  with  carbon  combination  of  the  iron  therewith  talui  place,  the 
carbon  thus  taken  np  by  the  outer  layer  qoitting  tliat  and  combin- 
ing with  the  next  layer,  and  *o  grodnaUy  tiaTelling  inwaide,  the 
outer  layer  recomUning  with  more  carbon  as  fait  ae  it  pert*  with 
carbon  to  the  nnder  layer,  and  ao  on  tlironghoat ;  the  carbon  thns 
tiavening  the  iron  by  a  proceas  somewhat  eJdn  to  that  by  which  a 
drop  of  mercnnr  in  coatoot  with  a  piece  of  gold  (or  certain  other 
metali)  grodaally  poiaea  into  and  permeatei  tire  moo, — thii  being 
in  short  a  kind  of  capillary  action  exerted  npon  a  eolid  lubetonoe. 
Perey'iobeerratlon  {MttaUurgy,  "Iron  and  Steel, "p.  109)  that  choi^ 
cool  after  being  iateniely  ignited  will  not  carbonize  iron  when  air 
is  exolnded  by  means  of  hydrogen  (althongh  it  will  do  ao  to  aome 
extent  if  still  containing  matters  capable  of  Deins  driven  off  by  heat) 
negativea  the  poeaibility  of  the  carbon  being  taaen  np  by  dimt  coa- 
tati  by  thia  hypothetical  kind  of  chemical  onion  between  eolida.  or 
aolreat  action  of  one  aolid  on  another ;  it  may  be  that  carbon 
depcdted  on  the  outer  layer  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  iron  on 
oarbon  oxide,  cyanogen  eompounda,  carbnretted  hydrogen,  fta; 
psimeatea  inwarda  By  this  inppoiad  difl^iaire  proceaa;  bnt  the 
known  phenomena  of  the  abiorption  of  gun  by  colloid  bodies, 
dlihuion,  dialyaia,  occlualon,  &&,  aa  elucidated  by  Graham  ana 
his  followers,  render  it  wholly  unneceaeary  to  enppoae  that  any 
sneh  aoUon  takes  place,  and  do  away  with  all  experimental  grouncle 
for  enppoaing  that  it  can  take  plooa,  In  order  to  cany  out  the 
procets  of  cementation,  the  ban  of  iron  are  placed  in  a  firebrick  box 
or  cheet  aereral  feet  long,  layots  of  charcoal  and  iron  being  alter- 
nately piled  in  until  the  box  ia  filled,  when  a  hiUog  of  fireclay  or 
of  the  aandy  ferruginoaa  mud  produced  in  grinding  and  poliahing 
steel  articles  after  manufacture,  termed  "wheal  snA,'  u  applied 
so  OS  to  close  np  the  upper  part  of  the  box  and  prerent  occeas  of 
air :  two  n  mors  aneh  chosU  are  then  arranged  under  the  arched 
roof  of  a  chamber  erected  over  a  fii'eplaoe  in  anch  a  way  that  the 
flames  ftom  the  lire  poaa  nnder  and  lap  round  the  sidea  of  the 
cheats,  and  impinge  npon  the  loof,  'the  ^aaee  eacaping  throngh 
oiifioes  in  the  roof  uito  a  conical  chimnqr  bnilt  over  the  whole, — the 
chombar  conatituting  in  foot  a  kind  of  Inmaos  oomewhat  like  a  glass 
house  or  pottery  kun,  the  flame  passing  upwards  iVom  the  bed 
instead  of  laterally  from  a  fireplace  at  the  aide  aa  in  the  ordinary 
rererberatory  fhmacaa  Trial  bars  are  arran^  in  the  maaa  of 
ehaicool  in  such  poaiUons  that  they  can  be  withdrawn  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  progreaa  of  the  operation  examined  by  fracturing 
the  bare  after  cooUn^  and  aeeiag  when  the  core  of  malleable  iron 
diaappeara ;  from  seven  to  ten  days'  heating  according  to  the  amount 
of  carbonization  nquired  (averaging  about  I  per  cent)  ia  generally 
allowed,  with  a  total  charge  of  aome  10  to  20  tone  of  iron  in  the 
furnace.  When  the  lequiaite  carbonization  ie  attained  the  fire  ia 
raked  out  and  the  cheata  allowed  to  cool ;  the  blister  ateel  ie  then 
either  melted  down  into  cast  steel,  or  converted  into  shear  ateel  by 
piling  and  forging;  ka. 

According  to  Bouaaingault  a  material  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
snlphor  present  takes  puce  during  cementation ;  thus  he  found  malle- 
able iron  specimena  containing  0-013  to  0-016  per  cent  of  aulphnr 
yielded  steels  containing  only  0-006  to  O-OOt  per  cent  of  sulphur. 
Indlntiona  in  the  same  oirection  bnt  not  to  oo  great  on  extent  hava 
also  been  obaerved  by  oUiers  ;  no  noticeable  enect,  however,  is  pro- 
duced on  the  silioon,  phoephoms,  or  manganeaa  originally  present, 
ae  far  as  the  irregular  way  m  which  traces  of  dnder  are  always  inter- 
spersed throughout  bare  x>f  wrought  iron  will  permit  oonduaiona  to 
he  drawn.  T&  following  analyaea  indicate  the  effect  of  cementation 
on  Swediah  bar  irons  : — 
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In  conssqnenoe  x>f  the  phoaphoma  originally  preaent  remaining 
nnohonged,  only  the  purest  branda  of  iron  aa  free  aa  posaible  froi;^ 
thess  ingrediants  are- ooaverted  into  cementation  steel,  often  known 
ss  "tod  steel;"  commanding  a  high  price  in  consequence  of  its 
phyaieal  propnties,  ths  moA  valuable  of  which  ore  enormously 
deteriorated  py  minnte  quantltiea  of  sulphur  and  phoephoma  tint 
nroeeaa  of  eemeatatioa  in  an  atmosphere  of  coal  gaa  as  natsnted  b7 
Madntoah  of  Glasgow  oonsists  of  exposnre.of  the  bers  of  iron  hang- 
ing vertically  In  a  ajUndilsal  ohamoer,  the  walla  af  which  an  kept 
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at  >  Ugli  tanpnstnn  by  la  aimnlw  8n{ilui  aiRaaiidfaig  it,  • 
g«nt]a  itnua  of  weU-dMolpIinrixail  oosl  gu  balag  ■IIowmI  to  pu* 
thmngh  iht  ehamlxr.     Tha  ezpanu  of  the  prooui  nam*  to  £m 


gmtla  itnua  of  weU-dMolpIinrixail  oosl  gu  balag  ■llowid  to 
thmngh  tlis  ehamlxr.  Tha  azpaua  of  the  prooaaa  aeam*  to 
been  tha  chief  bar  to  ita  adoption,  aa  ateel  of  axceliant  qaalitj  oau 


readily  be  made  br  it  from  good  malleable  iron. 

33.  Cast  StecV.— The  cinciblei  or  "  poU  "  ued  for  iteal 
melting  are  osoally  made  of  refraetoiy  fireclay,  ofteD  with 
•n  admiztare  of  graphite,  which  not  onljr  oonunonicatea  a 
greater  degree  of  inftuibility,  bat  also  diminiahea  the 
decarbonization  which  partial  access  of  air  nnaroidably 
brings  aboat  during  melting ;  they  are  of  snch  sixe  as  to 
hold  from  40  to  60  lb  of  steel,  and  occasionally  more, 
even  up  to  nearly  a  cwt,  especially  in  certain  iUneriean 
ateel  works.  As  a  mis  a  pot  that  has  senred  for  three 
saccessive  meltings  in  a  coke-fired  furnace  is  so  much 
damaged  as  to  be  unsafe  for  a  fourth ;  and  with  inferior 
kinds  of  day  two  meltings  or  even  one  only  are  allowed ; 
with  saperior  pots  and  gas-fired  furnaces  four,  fire,  ud 
even  six  heats  are  attainable  with  ease  and  safety.  After 
•nnealing,  the  crucibles  are  heated  red  hot  and  then  placed 


in  the  meldng  fnmaee  on  fireclay  stands,  round  which  and 
the  pots-  coks  is  piled,  two  pots  being  usually  fixed  in  '.ha 
■ams  "  melting  hole,"  but  sometimes  morei.  When  the  pots 
artf  white  hot  the  steel  in  small  lu.mps  is  introduced  by 
lifting  up  the  cover  and  pouring  the  pieces  down  a  long 
iron  funnel ;  the  cavers  being  replaced  and  the  fire  made 
op,  after  soms  two  or  three  hours  the  steel  is  fluid ;  but  if 
cast  immediately  it  is  found  that  a  much  larger  qnnD<ity 
of  gas  separates  during  solidification,  rendering  Uie  ateel 
porous,  than  is  evolved  if  the  metal  is  dead-mdted,  i.*., 
allowed  to  remain  melted  for  an  extra  half  hour  or  mure, 
presumably  from  the  reaction  of  the  iron  oxide  interspersed 
thi<>nghout  the  steel  upon  the  carbon  evplving  carbon  oxide 
during  the  earlier  period,  this  evolution  subsequently  cess- 
ing,  owing  partly  to  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  and  partly 
to  its  fioating  up  to  the  top  of  the  fused  mass  as  scoria 
According  to  Senemsr  the  chief  part  of  the  "  dead  melting" 
effect  of  the  extra  time  allowed  in  fusing  steel  for  the 
molten  metal  to  stand  in  the  furnace  after  fusion  is  brougLt 


about  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  a  little  silie<ki|-Yrom  the 
crucible  materials,  kc,  the  presence  of  that  element  greatly 
diminishing  the  tendency  to  evolution  of  gas  during 
solidification  (see  §  44).  When  the  pots  are  withdrawn 
and  the  casting  made  (frequently  from  the  contents  of 
manj  pots  combined  t(^ther),  Uiey  are  replaced  in  the 
melting  holes  before  they  cool,  and  tised  over  again,  a 
somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  metal  being  introduced  for 
the  second  melting  (and  less  still  for  the  third),  in  order 
to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  fused  scoria  being  at  the 
same  level  as  before,  the  pots  being  chiefly  attacked  at 
that  placck  About  3-6  parts  of  coke  are  required  for  1 
of  mild  steel  melted,  and  somewhat  less  for  harder  steels, 
which  melt  more  easily. 

Tha  Biemea*  regeneretiv*  fnniaoe  {|  10),  fed  with  gaa  ftara  a 
iiradiieer,  can  ba  vtry  adrantageonily  emplojred  instrad  of  the  older 
•0*1  or  coke-fired  (nmaoea.  In  anch  a  ateel  melting  famaoe  (fig.  {() 
the  foaico  chamber  generally  eoataias  Soma  tvodoMB  p<>ti|  ud  is 


eonttractad  in  the  (otm  of  a  treneh  wUh  ovetlianging  aides,  which  ars 
arched  iioth  horinmtally  and  vertioaUy  to  keep  them  tttaa  einldnf  in 
whilst  in  nse.  The  floor  ia  oovared  with  finely  ground  haifl  coke, 
which  buna  away  bnt  abwly  and  does  not  flu  Or  indorate,  thna 
giring  a  firm  foundation  for  the  pots,  which  are  aet  in  a  double 
»w  Uong  the  centre  of  tha  chamber ;  the  npper  roof  of  the  chamber 
oonaiata  of  firebrick  tQes  at  framea  filled  with  firebrick  capable  of 
being  alid  oflT  separately  by  means  of  Israra  at  handlaa  attached  to 
each,  ao  aa  to  permit  of  the  introduction  and  withdtawal  of  tha  pota. 
The  inventora  state  that  ths  lining  of  a  (bmaoe  of  this  deacriptioa 
will  laat  from  fifteen  to  twenty  weeks  without  repair,  working  day 
and  night,  whilst  four  ta  five  weeks  ie  the  ordinary- life  of  a  eok»- 
fired  ftarneee;  that  the  pota  will  stand  four,  five,  and  iometinieaena 
tan  sneceeeiT*  meltings  inataed  of  two  or  three  ;  and  that,  whilat 
S  to  t  tone  of  hard  coke  are  reqnialte  in  coke-fired  ftimaoea  per 
ton  of  ateel  melted,  IS  t>  SO  cwta  of  much  inferior  alack  bunt 
in  a  gas  producer  will  foniab  enou^  txui  to  melt  a  ton  of 'Ctrel 
on  the  repeaeratiTe  principle  {Chtm.  Soc  Journal,  1888,  p.  378). 
The  precise  amount  of  fbel  used  in  aotnaT  praetica  ia  somewhat 
vaijable,  bat  eonaamptioua  aa  low  aa  O-fit  paita  of  coal  per  unit,  of 
steel  mdted  (nearly  SO  tone  being  melted  in  all  during  one  werk) 
have  be«n  Tsoordsd,    laothsr  works  ths  ooasonptions  were  I 'i  t? 
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l-46p«rtaofoo«a  per  1  pot  of  rtMl  nuIUd  (tin  L«rt  ranUte  for 
drying  the  pat»  being  included).  A  good  deal  of  the  nTug  in  fhel 
i«  dependent  on  the  ehtneter  of  the  pot*  employed,  the  best  pote, 
whioh  wUl  etand  eeveral  lucoeaive  meltinga,  oknaing  conndenble 
economy,  in  that  the  fuel  requiaita  to  heat  ap  nav  pota  (atartinff 
ooniparativel;r-  «>W)  ia  sared,  the  fuaion  being  eftoted^  mnch  len 
time,  averaging  from  tvo-thirda  to  thrae-fonrtha  of  that  reqniaite 
for  new  pota.  Varioua  modiflcationa  of  the  Biemena  regenerative  ateel 
melting  famaua  hare  been  introduced  by  other'  inrentora :  thna 
the  Swindell  furnace  haa  been  need  to  a  conaidarable  extent  In 
Aioorica. 

34.  Com  Eanbning. — ^ThU  opention  b  efflentially  the 
rererae  of  that  by  which  caat  iron  is  oonrerted  into  malle- 
able iron  <§  23).  In  the  latter  the  carbon  ia  gradually 
removed,  the  onter  portion  being  fint  affected ;  in  the 
former  carbon  ia  added  to  the  exterior  layer  of  a  malleable 
iron  article  bo  as  to  give  it  great  haidneia,  strength,  and 
power  of  resisting  wear  and  tear  by  superficial  conversion 
into  steeL  As  applied  to  larger  articles  in  which  the  steely 
eoating  is  required  to  be  of  more  than  just  perceptible 
thickness  (0*1  to  O'S  inch),  the  operation  is  essentially  fhat 
of  cementation,  the  iron  artbles  being  packed  in  an  iron 
chest  or  box  in  charcoal  rednced  to  yery  ooane  powder 
(bnmt  or  charred  leather,  hoofs,  bones,  Jec.,  answering  best), 
and  then  heated  to  a  red  heat  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
(some  fonr  to  six  hours  for  a  coating  of  steel  of  O'l  inch 
or  so  in  thickness)  either  judged  by  past  experience  or  by 
withdrawing  trial  pieces  from  time  to  time,  and  breaking 
them  so  as  to  ascertain  to  what  depth  the  aderation  has 
proceeded.  When  this  is  effected  the  chest  is  withdrawn 
from  the  oven  or  furnace  and  the  articles  chilled  by  taking 
them  oat  whilst  still,  hot  and  quenching  in  water  or  oil, 
ft&,  10  M  to  hardeiv  the  exterior  coating  Since  the  steel 
exterior  is  thus  rendered  too  hard  for  working  with  ordinary 
tools,  the  articles  to  be  treated  must  be  as  far  as  possible 
finished  before  case  hardening,  so  as  only  to  require  clean- 
ing and  polishing  subsequently. 

Sometiniea  a  portion  only  of  an  iron  object  ia  leqnired  to  be  oaae 
hardened.  In  this  caae  a  eoating  of  loam  or  clay,  &e.,  ia  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  object  not  required  to  be  hardened,  and  gradnally 
dried  on  ao  aa  to  form  a  jacket ;  this  prerenta  the  ready  aoceaa  of 
carbon  and  carbon  oxide  to  the  oorered-up  part,  and  Iience  hindera 
or  entirely  preTenta  adeiation  thereat ;  inatead  of  a  clay  coating 
moolded  on,  a  vsaglAj  made  looae  inn  jacket  may  be  made  from 
iron  tabs  cr  aheet  &on,  ftc.,  and  the  apace  between  the  two  aurfaoea 
filled  in  with  day  well  rammed  in.  In  certain  caaes  the  article  ia 
eaie  hardened  aa  a  whole,  thoae  portiona  required  to  be  of  malleable 
iron  being  nude  too  large ;  after  aderation  the  whole  ia  annealed, 
and  the  aof  tened  ateely  coating  filed  or  lathed  off  from  these  portiona, 
and  the  whole  then  heated  and  hardened. 

When  only  a  tiiin  coating  of  ateel  iaraqniied,  it  ia  nnneceaaary  to 
acierate  by  packing  in  ehaicoal ;  the  iron  to  be  hardened  U  heated 
to  redneaa  and  then  sprinkled  with  powdered  ferrooymnide  of 
potaadnm  either  by  it8«lf  or  mixed  with  other  aaline  anbatancea ; 
the  aalt  foaea  and  carbonizes  the  anrface  of  the>;pf<tal  to  soch  an 
extent  that  after  hardening  the  exterior  film  ia  afdally  hard  enongfa 
to  reaiet  a  file.  Sometimea  gooda  are  caat  in  the  firat  ipatance  (Sir 
eheapneaa  of  mannfactnre)  and  then  heated  in  hjsmatite,  fta,  ao  aa 
to  convert  them  into  malleable  iron  to  a  greater  or  leeaer  ei^n^ 
the  outer  film  being  finally  case  hardened  by  ferracyanide ;  ao  that 
ocoaaionally.cast  iron  aa  an  inner  core,  malleable  iron  aa  an  exterior 
eoating,  and  steel  aa  an  outermost  film  are  met  with  in  the  eame 
article.  For  axlea,  shafts,  and  other  Dortiona  of  machineiy  apt  ta 
encounter  sadden  atraina  wMch  would  anap  a  aolid  hard  ateel  f"^n. 
but  where  certain  ^rtiona  (bearinn,  *o.)  are  required  to  be  aa  hard 
aa  poaaible  to  diminiah  wear  and  Motion,  the  local  caae  hardening 
of  the  parte  required  to  be  hard  ia  frequently  prsotised;  and  in  thn 
way  certain  of  the  adrantagea  of  both  hard  sted  sad  wrooght  iron 
are  combined. 

For  case  hardening  rails  Dodd'sprotseae  haa  given  good  nanlts;  as 
practised  aoma  vears  ago  by  the  Sorth-Eaatem  Raflway  Company,' 
ehweool,  aoda  ash,  sod  Umeatone  omahed  email  were  mixed  together 
in  tiie  proportion  of  1  owt  of  the  first  to  I  stone  of  each  of  the  othera, 
ud  diaiged  Into  the  case  hardening  Aimace  between  enoceeaive  tleis 
of  raila.  The  rails  remained  in  the  furnace  aixty  hours  ;  when  takes 
out  they  were  covered  with  sand  till  cold.  The  ooet  of  the  proceaa 
amonnta  to  about  12a.  6d.  per  ton  <Lowthias.BeII);  but  when 
the  raila  an  of  ordinary  puddled  malleable  iron,  a  oertain  degree  o( 
brittleneae  is  communicated.  -With  rails  iWna  Dasks'a  .machine 
paddled  iron  fbs  oarboniation  was  found  to  extend  inwaids  lor 


^VF^^J^^'  percsnteges  of  carbon  in  sseh  wm. 
oesaive  A  inch  bom  the  auifaee  King  found  to  Jbe  aa  follows  i  - 
Outer  A  inch  ...0740  to  1  -OH    Heun  of  aeren  apectmeaa  -  0-Mt 
Suooeeaing.do....O!ai  „  0698        „  •  _  olS 
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35.  Cruciblt  S(«t— The  term  "crucible  "steel,"  strictly 
applicable  to  the  caat  steef  prepared  by  fusing  cementation 
•teel  in  crucibles,  is  often  applied  to  denote  Tarions  other 
somewhat  different  substances  (also  fused  in  crucibles), 
cementation  cast  steel  being  often  designated  "Hnnts- 
mann's  steel,"  from  the  name  of  ita  inventor.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  Kusbet  patented  the 
production  of  a  cmcible  st^  by  the  direct  carbonization 
of  n.alleable  iron  by  the  fnuon  together  in  cmcibles  of 
bar  or  scrap  iron  and  "a  proper  percentage  of  (arbonaee- 
008  matter  * ;  and  also  the  production  of  a  similar  prodnet 
direct  from  the  ore  by  substituting  the  ore  for  the  malleable 
iron  and  increasing  the  amount  of  reducing  matter.  This 
latter  process  (which  is  substantially  the  method  of  assay- 
ing iron  ores  in  cmcibles  by  the  dry  method  on  a  somewhat 
Ihrger  scale,  and  with  less  reducing  matter)  had  been 
previously  patented  in  1791  by  Samuel  Lucas,  whilst 
substantially  the  same  process  was  again  patented  in  1836 
by  Hawkins.  But  little  steel,  however,  was  made  by  this 
process  nntil  1839,  when  Heath  patented  the  use  of  what 
he  termed  "  carburet  of  manganese  "  as  an  ingredient  in 
making  crucible  steel,  this  substance  being  prepared  by 
heating  together  manganese  dioxide  and  carbonaceous 
matter.  It  being  speedily  found  that  the  same  result  was 
produced  whether  this  heating  together  of  the  manganese, 
dioxide^ -and  carbonaceous  matter  was  previously  carried 
out,  or  whether  these  materials  were  separately  added  to 
the  contenU  of  the  crucible  and  the  whole  melted  together, 
the  validity  of  the  patent  was  visorouBly  contested,  the 
utility  of  the  manganese  thus  introduced  into  the  resulting 
mass  as  a  means  of  partially  correcting  the  deleteriooa 
effects  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  being  speedily  apparent, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  useful  qualities  of 
steel  from  even  inferior  iron  being  rapidly  recognized  aa 
a  valuable  improvement  This  Mnsfaet-Heath  process  of 
fluxing  together  in  crucibles  malleable  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
powdered  charcoal,  and  manganese  oxide  or  tpiegeleisea 
is  still  used  to  tmnt  extent ;  the  cost  steel  thus  produced 
is  apt  to  be  somewhat  vesicular  and  porous  ;  to  over- 
come this  when  bars  are  required  the  ingots  are  reheated 
and  hammered  or  rolled,  either  with  or  without  catting 
and  piling;  the  character  of  the  east  steel  is  largely 
variable  with  the  proportions  of  malleable  iron  and  iron 
already  earbonized  that  are  used.  Siemens  or  open  hearth 
ateela  hav«  of  late  years  largely  snperseded  this  dass  of 
prodacta. 

Wlien  blister  sted  is  jndgril  to  be  somewhat  'defldeat  in  carbon, 
and  ia  converted  into  caat  stael  by  fusion,  the  smonnt  of  oatboa 
IHvaent  in  the  caat  sted  can  often  be  increaaed  by  adding  carbon- 
tceoua  matter  to  the  fragmenta  of  sted  with  which  the  cmciblea  are 
filled, — the  additiond  carbon  being  taken  up  predady  aa  in 
Unahefa  prooeaa.cf  date  1800.  The  eame  effect  ia  pndneed  to  a 
alight  extent  by  employing  a  eondderable  qnantiW  M  Uaeklead  ia 
the  omdUe  oompoaition,  the  graphite  being  then  dinetly  diaadvad 
during  the  fbdon.  The  Chenot  proeeaa  of  ated  ™«V<«g  (by  fkiaion 
in  cmdblea  of  apongy  iron  ana  carbonaoeona  matt^  haa  iMcn 
alreedy  adverted  to  (|  80) ;  Parry  took  out  a  patent  in  IMl  for  eon- 
verting  puddled  iron  into  sted  by  fusing  it  with  coke  and  flaxes  in 
a  kind  A  cupola  f^imaee  ao  aa  to  ncarbonize  the  mdal ;  \ij  mo^ff- 
ing  the  blast  and  proportion  of  fud  employed  it  is  poesibu  to  pro- 
duce dther  md  or  caat  inn  containing  S  per  cent,  and  upwaioa  of 
carbon  d  3S).  Apparently  the  eoat  of  the  fsd  nqnirea  fat  this 
piueiss  and  other  drcnmatancea  have  prevented  it  from  materially 


competing  with  the  Beaaemer  and  Siemens  eted-making  j 

JreoU  or  Indian  ated  waa  deacribed  in  1807  by  Bnchanan  aa  bdng 
prepeied  &om  the  atadyiicn  obtained  by  heating  ins  roagh  eonieu 
foinsos  of  dsy  some  a  feet  wide  st  the  base  and  I  St  the  top  tte 
pare  megneUtes  sad  other  oree  of  India  and  diaroaal,  the  on  and 
fuel  being  supplied  st  the  top,  and  the  oonibnetlaii  oiged  by  a 
rada  bsllowa  made  «f  agoafa  sbn  stripped  from  tiwcarosss  witboat 
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oponing  x^  tlie  }itl\j,  the  dmIc  beiog  faniiilwii  vttt  a  bamboo 
BiKzile  tarmuutiag  in  *  claj  tnbo,  {ormiag  a  rongli  tuyutL  Alter  the 
fin  lu*  been  urged  for  eome  hoiin  the  oontenta  of  the  fnnuee  are 
remoTed  bj  ptrtieUj  breaking  down  the  front,  in  tiie  form  of  a 
no^h  porooa  oall  or  bloom  of  partially  melted  met^  which  ia  tiien 
eat  into  pieoei  and  charged  into  a  cmeible  (made  of  clay  mixed  with 
a  email  quantity  of  charred  rioe  haaka)  together  with  the  wood  of 
Cattia  aurieulata,  chopped  into  little  fiagmenta  ;  each  crucible 
holda  about  a  pound  of  metal,  and  ia  oorered  orer  with  a  few 

Seen  leares,  preferably  of  AieUpitu  giganUa  or  0<mvolvulu§ 
uii/oliut,  a  cuy  corer  being  made  by  ramming  in  loft  day  and 
dnring  gently.  A  number  of  theae  cm- 
dblee  (eome  twenty  or  twenty-four)  ate 
then  piled  up  in  a  clay  furnace  fumiahed 
with  a  bellows  aomathing  like  the  ori- 
ginal smelting  furnace,  the  inteitticaa 
being  filled  with  charcoaL  After  some 
two  hours'  heating  the  steel  is  fused ;  the 
emcibies  are  then  remored  and  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  melted  cakes  extracted 
bj  breaking  away  the  olay.  If  the  opera- 
tion has  been  snooeeafiu,  the  cakea  are 
smooth-surfaced,  n'.ix  rsdiatjog  stria ; 
snah  cakes  when  remelted  in  larger  quan- 
tities  furnish  an  extremely  fine  quality 
of  steel ;  when  the  oouTerston  of  the  iron 
into  highly  carbonised  steel  i*  inoom- 

Slete,  the  cakea  are  imperfecdr  melted 
own,  and  consist  moi*  or  leas  largely  of 
fritted  lumps  of  metal  not  carbonised 
wffiniantly  to  fuse  ;  such  cakea  yield  only 
an  inferior  steel  when  remelted.  In  order 
to  forge  the  steel  the  natires  heat  the 
cakes  in  a  charcoal  bellows-forge  for  some 
hours  to  a  temperatu^  abort  of  fusion, 
and  then  hammer  them  out  by  hand  into 
bars :  these  are  welded  together  by  forging 
to  wedge-heads,  tying  together  with  wire, 
sprinkling  with  borax,  and  quiqUy  heat- 
ing and  hammering  till  united ;  the  long 

preliminary  heating  partially  decarbonises  the  steel,  so  as  to  make 
the  final  product  leaa  like  a  steely  cast  iron.  When  properly  pre- 
pared, the  temper  which  this  steel  will  take  ia  magnificent ;  it  is 
said  that  sabres  of  snch  steel  with  an  edge  aharp  enough  to  cut 
gosaamer  like  a  nzor  can  be  dashed  with  the  full  strength  of  a 
man'a  arm  against  a  stone  wall,  or  used  to  cut  in  two  a  bar  of 
vTonght  iron,  without  baring  the  catting  edge  injured  in  the  Isast 
degree  if  the  swordsman  be  only  sufficiently  expert 

According  to  analyses  made  by  Faraday,  wootx  oontains  a  small 
quantity  of  alominium ;  this  probably  existed  aa  cinder  dissemi- 
nated tbrongh  th.e  mass,  as  anbaeqnent  analysts  hare  entirely  failed 
to  detect  alamininm  in  woots  free  from  slag  ;  thus  Heniy  {Phil. 
Mag.,  18S2)  and  Rammelsberg  (BtriehU  Deut.  CMem.  Oa.,  1870,  p. 
Ml)  found  the  following  mean  numbers,  the  sulphnr  being  probably 
•rerestiroated  in  Heary'a  analysis : — 


from  the  first  eraeible  openttion  etrald  be  fnsed  into  one 
mau  of  somewhat  leu  hard  steel  than  tliat  produced  at 
first  in  the  more  saccessful  operations.  The  possibility  of 
prodacing  steel  by  fusing  together  a  mAlleable  and  a  car- 
bonised iron  is  evidently  a  simple  deduction  from,  the  pro- 
cesses whereby  a  steel  is  produced  by  the  direct  addition 
of  carbon  to  malleable  iron,  t.g.,  those  of  Mnshet  and  of 
Heath  (§  36^.  Accordingly  a  few  years  after  the  latter 
patented  the  use  of  "  cfU'baret "  of  manganese,  he  proposed 
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36.  The  Settemer-lfwihet  Proetti  and  it*  Pr«eunor*.— It 
has  been  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centnryat 
least  that  steel  could  be  prepared  by  fusing  together  in 
cracibles  cast  and  wrought  iron ;  thus  the  operation  was 
performed  in  1732  by  lUanmor  employing  the  heat  of  an 
ordinary  forge  ;  whilst  in  the  production  of  woots  it  must 
have  been  obserred  centuries  ago  that  by  continued  heat- 
ing the  badly  prepared  cakes  (consisting  partly  of  fused 
steel  and  partially  of  anfnsed  iron)  freqaently  resulting 


rig,  60. 


(1815)  a  method  for  making  steel  on  a  Inrger  scale  than 
crucible  operations  would  permit;  viz.,  by  fusing  in  a  cnpola 
pig  iron,  running  this  into  the  bed  of  a  steel- making  furnace, 
into  the  upper  part  of  which  the  malleable  iron  was  intro- 
duced in  bars  so  as  to  be  heated  up  by  the  waste  heat  and 
gradually  pushed  forward  so  ss  to  dissolve,  as  it  were,  in 
the  molten  pig  with  formation  of  steeL  This  method  b 
described  by  Siemens  as  being  one  which  would  doubtless 
have  led  to  complete  success  had  the  regenerative  principle 
been  known  to  Heath,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the 
requisite  intensity  of  heat  and  absence  of  cutting  draught 
essential  to  the  proper  combination  together  by  fusion  of 
the  wrought  and  carbonized  iron  without  oxidation ;  it  is 
substantially  one  of  the  forms  of  steel  making  by  means 
of  the  open  hearth  or  regenerative  processes  now  in  use, 
and  known  collectively  as  Siemens  or  Biemens-Martin 
processes  (see  §  39).  Other  patents,  amounting  substan- 
tially to  the  same  combination  of  wrought  and  cast  iron 
by  fusion  so  as  to  form  steel,  have  been  subsequently  taken 
oat  by  Price  and  Nicholson  (18S5),  Gentle  Brown,  and 
Attwood  (1863) ;  a  particular  combination  of  this  class 
patented  by-Mushet  in  IS.'iS  (consisting  of  the  addition  to 
molten  Bessemer  blown  decarbonized  iron  of  fused  spiegel- 
eisen)  has  proved  of  the  highest  practical  value  (§  27), 
notwithstanding  that  the  non-removal  of  phosphorus  and 
snlphnr  to  any  marked  extent  in  the  ordinary  blowing 
process  render  it  applicable  to  certain  kinds  of  pig  inm 
only;  the  recently  invented  "basic"  process,  however,  bids 
fair  to  overcome  this  difficulty  (see  §  37). 

The  earliest  form  of  converter  patented  by  Beeaemer,  Octolier  17, 
18E5,  consist  of  a  rectangular  furnace  with  firebars  at  the  aide 
inatead  of  at  thebottom,  so  that  a  number  of  crucibles  could  be  heated 
therein,  each  fbmiahed  with  a  tapping  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
pipe  dipping  to  the  bottom  of  the  tuaed  metal  inside,  through  which 
air  waa  to  Da  blown,  or  a  mixture  of  air  and  steam,  the  former 
eausing  the  temperature  to  rise,  the  steam  having  a  cooling  effect 
Two  montha  later  another  patent  was  taken  ont,  the  nee  of  a 
spherical  or  egg-shaped  veeeei  of  iron  lined  with  firebrick  and  sAp- 
ported  by  axee  being  the  main  novelty.  In  Hay  18M  a  fixal 
vertical  cylindrical  vessel,  with  blsst  pipes  st  the  baas  and  a  tapping 
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hole,  WM  {Mtentod  ;•  not  tm  mim  tims  Utar,  homm  (kAsr  tlu  in- 
trodaction  of  Uiuhot's  improTement  of  adding  spiagBlsiMn),  wu  tko 
pnuut  form  ot  converter  trrired  at,  conarating  of  a  peai^ahaped  or 
Dottle-ahaped  Teaael  with  tayerea  at  the  baie,  and  aupportea  n{)on 
aua,  on*  of  which  being  hollowaerreaaa  the  tube  bj  meana  of  which 
the  blaat  ia  commnnloated  to  the  tuyerea',  whilat  the  Veaael  can  be 
ratated  into  any  deaiied  position  rouhd  the  axis  ^fig.  60) ;  the  nae  of 
bydraulio  power  to  work  the  conTerter  into  position,  and  to  manipu- 
late the  "ladle"  into  which  the  finished  metal  ia  mn  so  as  to  be 
jtonred  from  it  into  mooMa,  soon  followed.  Bubsecjaently  various 
improrements  in  details  of  smngemmt  and  construction  of  the  plant 
hare  been  introduced,  notably  by  HoUey  in  certain  Ame|ican  works 
in  the  first  inatance;  amongst  these  may  more  particnlarly  be 
noticed  the  use  of  somewhat  longer  conTerters  (fig.  tl),  with  moraole 
bottoms,  so  that,  a*  the  tuyeres  wear  oat  (whieh  oocors  much  more 
lapidly  than  doe*  the  deatruetion  ot  the  lining),  new  previoualy 
oonatmoted  bottom*  can  be  introdaced  witboat  entailing  lai^gs  loss 


rig,  81. 
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i  dimini^et  Ian  by  gpUahing  and 
\ ;  the  effect  of  theee  improrementa 
Ue  output  fh>m  a  given  plant  by  at  Isaat  SO 
per  cent  At  first  it  was  usual  to  melt  ue  pig  iron  in  ■  aepaiats 
reTerberatory  fbmaoe  and  then  to  mn  it  into  the  conrerter ;  a  cupola 
furnace  (sanng  maeh  tail)  wu  tiien  subatitnted,  ■  little  lime  being 
added  to  dimlniah  ita  tendency  to  salphumtion ;  in  this  way  acrap 
of  all  kinds  ean  be  ntilised,  being  melted  down  with  fresh  pig  in,  a 
cupola  furnace  much  more  readily  Aan  in  a  reTerberatory,  and  being 
less  decarbonised  and  dedlioonixed  in  ao  dqing,  iriiioh  u  somewhat 
important  (|  27):  Where  the  blaat  fomaoee  are  not  too  far  ttoa 
the  converten,  the  molten  pig  ia  often  run  direct  from  the  faunae* 
into  the  conrerter  without  aolidifying  into  pig  and  remalting,  an 
intermediate  ladle  running  on  a  nilway  bemg  employed  instead 
of  a  Iqng  gutter,  which  woud  oool  the  metal  too  moen  and  be' other- 
wise impracticable.  In  some  few  Swedish  works  the  old  immoTable 
cylindrical  oonverter  is  still  employed,  the  metal  being  tapped  oat 
into  a  ladle  from  which  it  ia  run  into  the  ingot  moulds,  but  in 
meet  worka,  aren  in  Sweden,  movable  eonveitera  are  now  in  use. 
The  apiegalaiaan  nsnallj  added  anbaequently  is  melted  in  another 
■mailer  cupola ;  in  some  few  works  however, «.;.,  in  Styrla,  apiegel 
is  not  nsed,  but  when  the  charge  ia  blown  some  more  pf  the  original 
>ig  ia  added ;  in  others  Beaaemer's  oiiginsl  proeesi  is  adberM  to 
[t  37) ;  the  use  of  tbia  method,  however,  ia  oompatatively  Umittd, 


ti      ..  

the  combinatian  prooeaa  being  uanallv  adopted  in  prefeienoe. 
When  fem-mangapese  is  need  instead  of  apiegeleisen,  it  is  nasally 
not  melted,  but  simply  heated  in  a  suitable  veaael  bv  Ifu  wast* 
iUm*  of  the  converter,  and  emptied  into  the  casting  ladle  together 
with  the  blown  metal  so  as  to  intermix  the  two,  the  ferro-manganeaa 
foaing  as  soon  a*  it  cornea  in  contact  with  the  Uown  IneteL 

Converteri. — Tb«  improved  form  of  eooTerter  in  hm 
•t  tlie  preaent  day  is  indicated  by  fig.  61.  It  oonaista 
of  s  Teasel  ia  shape  resembling  a  claret  bottle  with  tbe 
neck  somewhat  shortened  and  sUghtlT  bent  over  sideways ;' 
this  is  made  of  stont  boileiplato,  lined  internally  with 
"ganiiter,"  a  hind  of  sandstons  possessed  of  peenliar  phy- 
rical  properties,  more  especially  of  the  power  of  binamg 
together  to  a  compact  non-cmmbly  excessively  infosible 
mass  when  ground  to  powder,  moistened,  and  finally  ex- 
posed to  a  Ugh  temperatore.    The  base  of  the  bottle  ia 


removable,  being  kept  in  position  by -bolts  and,  nuts ;  this 
.being  removed,  a  core  is  fitted  concentrically  within  the 
shell,  and  the  moistened  ganister  rammed  lightly  in ; 
sometimes  the  shell  ia  also  made  of  two  parts  thus 
treated  separately  and  afterwards  .bolted  together.  The 
bottom  is  doubts,  constituting  an  air  chamber  or  "  blast 
box,"  the  tup  portion  of  which  is  a  perforated  cast  iron 
plate,  into  which. are  fitted  tayeres  consisting ,of  slightly 
conioil  elongated  bricks  or  plugs  perforated  longitndinally 
with  holes  (between  0'16  and  0-3  inch  diameter)  and 
fixed  in  at  the  thicker  end;  these  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  fireclay  and  ganister,  the  space  between 
them  being  filled  op  with  ganister,  so  thist  the  inner 
bottom  ia  substantially  the  same  as  the  lining  sides  of 
the  converter,  only  perforated  by  a  number  of  holes.  The 
total  number  of  onfices ,  through  which  the  blast  thus 
oomes  is  considerable,  in  order  to  spread  it  into  nnmerona 
atreams,  the  actual  number  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
converter;  for  a  fi-ton  converter  a  dozen  or  more  tuyere 
bricks,  each  perforated  with,  about  as  many  holes,  are 
usually  empbyed.  The  lower  plate  of  the  air  chamber  ia 
removable  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  tuyeres  from 
time  to  time  without  removing 'the  entire  bottom. 

The  dilferent  portions  of  the  vessel  iMing  put  together,  ana  the 
ioints  well  grouted  with  ganiaier  alip,  -the  whole  Ja  gently  dried  by 
lighting  a  amall  coke  fire  inaide,  ana  by  and  by  inenaaioe  this,  th* 
bust  bong  turned  on  gently  until  the  whole  vesael  is  tSorouj^y 
dry  and  ho^  when  it  u  ready  to  reeeiTe  a  «haige  of  molten  pis. 
Tp»  blaat  ia  oommnnieated  to  the  blaafr^bcx  by  a  curved  tube  reach- 
ing thereto  from  the  hollow  tmnnian  box,  inaide  which  on*  of  the 
trunnions  of  the  oonvartar  liea ;  the  other  trunnion  has  a  cogged 
wheel  or  pinion  attached,  by  meahs  of  which  the  vesael  can  b* 
rotated,  a  toothed  laok  gearing  into  the  pinion  and  being  worked 
direotlv  by  a  hydranlio  preaa  or  ram ;  uie  rack  and  pieaa  war* 
fonneny  anang«a  harisontaUy ,  but  now  are  uanally  placed  vertically 
or  slantwise  to  aav*  snaoa.  By  mesne  of  an  automatio  valve  the 
blast  ia  shut  off  when  the  conTertsr  ia  in  an  inclined  position,  so  that 
th*  lavel  of  the  mouth  is  not  lower  than  the  tt^rere  hole  then 
lowest ;  in  this  position  the  molten  metal  is  run  in,  the  elevatioo 
of  tlw  tuyere  hoIea'preTenting  it  bom  mnning  into  them :  whilat 
erecting  the  converter  by  means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  beioi*  tha 
tayerea  aink  below  the  molten  mass,  the  blaat  Is. turned  onmt  a 
pree^nre  of  some  1  '6  atmoephcree  or  mors  (SI  lb  per  sqnsn  inch  and 
npwarda) ;  the  preeaora  due-  to  th*  column  of  molten  metal  bnag 
lua  than  this,  the  air  ia  forced  through  it  without  it  being  poesibla 
for  the  foaed  master  to  run  down  into  the  blaat-box.  A  large  hood 
over  the  mouth  of  the  converteh  and  connected  with  a  chimney  or 
fin*  ptcvent*  th*  flama  and  qected  matter  from  being  scattered 
about  and  iqjniing  th*  workmen, 

The  ganister  prafemd  for  lining  ia  a  peculiar  aificious  deposit 
found  under  a  thin  ooal'^eam  near  Sheffield,  of  almost  conohoidal 
fracture,  therein  differing  from  ordinair  asndstoneSrand  contdning 
a  few  toiths  psr  cent, ,  or  somstimes  a  little  mora,  of  lime  and  about 
the  sam*  amount  ol  alumina,  with  amall  quantitiea  of  iron  oxide 
and  «1lr«li— ,  th*  reat  baing  aUica ;  analogona  aubstancea,  however, 
ar*  (onnd  in  variooa  «ucr  loealitiea,  «.ff.,  in  the  Yorkahir^ 
Hortiiambarland,  Soath  Vale*,  and  Shropahin  Coal  Heaaurea.  A 
well-pnpared  lining  carefUly  repaired  every  few  daya  will  last 
several  months,  and  even  npwarda  of  a  year ;  the  bottoms,  however, 
wear  away  mniji  mora  rapidly,  the  tuyena  either  becoming  melted 
or  diaaolved  away  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  their  vicinity,  tha 
oxide  produced  exerting  a  marked  solvent  action  on  the  fireclay  and 
saniater  bricka ;  henoetne  advantage  of  Holley'a  ramovable  bottoma. 
A  damaged  bottom  can  be  removed  and  a  n*w  one  put  in  its  place, 
the  joint  being  made  up  by  ramming  in  ganister  into  the  envies 
whilst  scTswing  up  the  bolts,  without  stopping  the  action  of  tha 
converter  for  any  lengthened  period ;  whilst  with  the  oUer  vessela 
it  was  requisite  to  cool  down  somewhat,  knock  out  the  damaged 
tuyere  bricka^  laplac*  them  by  other*,  and  ram  in  ganiater  between 
them  from  the  inside,  and  finally  to  heat  up  again  by  an  internal 
fin  Men  nae, — ^tbe  whole  proeeaa  causing  much  delay  and  waata 
of  ftael,  especially  as  th*  renewal'  of  some  at  least  of  the  tnyera 
bricka  ia  leqniait*  evoy  few  blow*.  In  some  American  work% 
*./.,  Bethlehem,  inatead  of  a  rkmmed  ganiater  lining  one  composed 
of  blocks  at  a  peculiar  suidstone  is  employed,  eet  in  ganiater  aa 
.mortar  for  th*  joint*. 

StMdiaiy  ^jipIiaiwH.— The  precise  mode- of  amngement  of 


plant  variee  in  different  works,  but  usually  two  convertna 
an  arranged  to  be  worked  together,  one  casting  ladle  being  nsed  for 
the  pair,  worked  by  a  cranei  In  moat  of  the  European  works  the 
two  o«nv«rt«ts  an  «n  oppcaite  sldea  of  tha  easting  udls^  so  that  a 
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]tfgaporttaB«fft«dn1«ea««Nitl9iteumalb»iiKd  lornmaiiig 
lagoti  into  moaldigiMing  oeenplM  \ij  the  e<m»«ft«r» ;  in  most 
American  worki  the  two  conveitea  ere  placed  aide  by  aide,  io  aa  to 
leare  a  larger  epaoe  for  the  caitinK  bed  when  the:  metal  ia  not  need 
direct  from  the  blaat  fumaoa.  A  range  of  copolaa  ia  fitted  np  at  a 
eonTenient  distance,  eome  larger  for  meltiDg  the  pig,  aome  imallar 
for  the  apiageleiaen ;  the  molten  metal  ia  either  ran  ont  from  theae 
direct  into  one  or  other  of  the  eonrertara  throndi  a  ahoot  or  gatter 
of  iron  lined  with  fireclay  and  aand,  or  ia  tapped  into  an  intamadl- 
•ta  eoUeetiog  ladle,  and  when  the  reqnirite  onantitT  ii  eoUaotad  run 
npldlT  into  the  eonrerter  either  bj  "  tippLug"  tn*  ladle  orar  ao 
that  tna  metal  rnna  out  together  with  aoma  little  amount  of  alag 
Jloating  on  ita  aorfaca,  or  bt  meana  of  a  tapping  hole  at  the  bottom. 
Thia  latter  atrangoment  alfowa  the  charging  of  the  eonrerter  to  be 
mora  qnieklf  efieeted ;  when  the  iron  u  ^ped  direotlr  from  the 
J>Iaat  fnmaoa  into  the  oonrartar  by  meana  of  an  intenneJiate  ladle, 
the  enpolaa  an  of  comae  nnnaeeaaaiy,  mn  thoaa  for  Halting  tha 
apiegeuiaeA.  Tha  blaat  ia  generated  ij  an.ordinai7  blowing  eiq^, 
bat  at  a  eonaiderablf  greater  preaaure  than  that  need  for  blaat  fa> 
Baeea^  20,  S5,  and  aran  80.1b  par  annara  inch  preaanre  belog 
•mployed.  The  caating  ladla  into  wUon  the  oontenta  at  tha  con- 
Tartera  are  emptied  by  Siting  them  np  anlBeiently  whentha  opera- 
tion  ia  finished  ia  a  lar^  iron  bucket  liiiad  with  clay  with  a  hda  at 
tha  bottom  filled  np  with  a  ^rforatad  flnbriek,  into  which  ftta  a 
■topper  consiating  of  a  atont  iron  rod  ooreted  with  a  thick  fireclay 
tube  to  protect  t£a  rod  bom  the  ftaaed  ateel ;  when  the  ladla  is  ftul 
of  molten  aatal,  and  the  hole  ia  doaed  by  the  stopper,  the  ladle  ia 
■wimg  roond  hy  maana  of  a  emu  orer  the  ingot  moalda  (of  caat 
iron^ ;  the  atoppar  ia  than  lifted,  when  tha  fnaed  ateel  rnna  oot,  the 
■coruB  floatiag  on  the  top  of  tha  metal  being  thoa  retained  and  pnia 
ateel  only  poured.  Sounder  ingota  are  obtained  by  running  the 
metal  into  a  carity  communicating  by  firebrick  tabee  witB  the 
Imftoma  of  tha  moulds,  so  aa  to  ffll  uum  fkon  below,  than  by 
fllling  them  from  abora  directly.  Detailed  deaeriptioiia  of  tha  plant 
•m^oTad  in  varioua  firat-elaaa  Americen  Beaaemer  worfca  are  giTan 
liT  Hiulary  and  Lenox  Smith  ill  a  saiiea  of  aitislea  in  t»/iniari»f, 
1877  and  following  yeeia, 

nia  mode  of  canying  out  the  operation  ia  briefly  aa  foUowu  >— 
the  charge  of  pig  iron  being  ran.into  the  eouTerter,  thia  ia  awong 
back  into  tha  rertioal  poaition,  the  Uaat  being  automatically  tamed 
on  in  eo  doing ;  when  the  blowing  ia  at  .«n  end,  the  oonTarter  ia 
toned  into  a  nearly  horixontal  poaition,  the  blast  being  theiaby 
■hut  off;  a  waited  quantity  of  fused  apieseleiaaa  ia  then  ran  in, 
and  the  total  oontmta  of  the  conTcrter  foruwith  poured  inter  the  oeat-. 
ing  ladle;  toimerly  tba  oonrertar  waa  erected  for  a  few  aeoonda  and 
tha  Uaat  Uoim  throng  to  mix  the  spiegaleieen  and  Uown  metal, 
tnt  that  ia  now  found  to  be  nnneceesaiy.  Tha  ingoia  )«%  finally 
reheated  and  paaaed  throng  the  tolling  milla  after  inging  so  aa  to 
ndnc»  them  to  rsils,  ban,  ^tee^  fce.,  ea  raqniied,  the  machinery 
tar  thia  purpoee  heii^  identieal  in  diataoter  with  that  employed  for 
jDaOeabb  iron  (|  28). 

The  fallowing  snilysaa  Uluatrata  the  genanl  ecmpeaitton  at 
"  Beaaemer  ateel '  as  made  in  differsnt  Sonpaen  oountriea,  the  first 
two  apedmeaa  being  pre{iared  tj  Bessemer's  original  prooeaa  (with- 
ont  addition  of  spi^deiatn,  |  S7),  and  tha  othen  by  the  Besasmsr-' 
ICnshet  eomUnation  process  (tna  rsport  of  E.  Bniaewiti  to  tha 
Swadiah  iron  olB«e,  J*r%,K«iitonU  AtimilT,  1871, 19S). 
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37.  7>«  Banc  /Vomm— Oa-  atteittiTalf  enbining  the 
liutoiy  of  the  pnddling  proc«t%  e^eowUy  the  improT*. 
ment  effaeted  vj  Bogen  in  lafaetitating  bottom*  of  iron 
coated  with  fettling  of  iroo  oxide  for  the  sand  bottomi 
uriginslly  nied  by  Cort,  and  also  the  Tuiont  eaqieri- 
menta  that  have  been  mtwle  daring  the  loat  dosen  years 
or  10  both  on  paddling  \sf  nachineiy  and  reftniog  and 
patifyiag  iion,  the  general  oMielnaion  dedndUe  aeems  to 


be  .that  when  photpltotiied  metal  is  in  piesene*  of  iron 
oxide  in  a  fnsed  state,  or  of  a  melted  mixture  of  iron  oxide 
and  ferrous  silicate  containing  an  ambunt  of  the  latter  not 
above  a  certain  limit,  the  tendency  of  the  phosphoros  is 
to  become  oxidized  and  eonverted  into,  phosphate,  which 
saparates  in  the  cinder,  leaving  a  purer  iron ;  whilst  on 
the  other  band  if  the  cinder  is  mainly  silicate,  especially  of 
the  metasilicata  or  "  acid  "  type  (RjO,  SiO,),  the  tendency 
is  rather  the  other  way,  part  of  ue  metallic  iron  becoming 
oxidixed  whilst  the  phosphate  is  rednoed,  thus  commnni- 
eating  phosphorus  to  the  remaining  irbn.^  Accordingly, 
in  the  modem  ordinary  paddling  process,  especially  when 
machine  pinddling  and  regular  mechanical  agitation  are 
sabetitnted  for  himd  labour,  and  when  plenty  of  fettling 
of  fetrio  oxide  (not  hugely  silieions)  is  employed,  and  in 
Bell's  and  Krupp's  puiifleation  processes,  phosphorus  is 
largely  removed  from  the  pig ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  in 
the  older  method  of  pndcUing  on  aand  bottoms  and  in  the 
ordinary  Bessemer  blowing  prooen  the  first  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  blast  is  concentrated  nthel:  on  the  silicon 
than  on  the  iron  (at  least  so  far  aa  the  nitimate  chemical 
change  is  oonoemeid\  and  in  oonaeqnenoe  a  highly  ailidous 
cinder  «esnlts,  so  that  removal  of  phosphorus  by  oxidation 
becomes  imptaetieable ;  this  result,  moreover,  is  intensified 
by  the  nature  of  the  lining  material  (ganister)  used  for  the 
oonvertera ;  similarly,  in  the  Heaton  process  phosphorus  is 
sometimes  removed  to  a  considerable  extent  and  sometimes 
not,  aeoordiug  as  the  soda  produced  by  the  decompoeition  of 
the  nitrate  end  the  iron  oxide  formed  modify  the  character 
of  the  slag  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  silicon  and 
formation  of  silicates,  rendering  it  of  an  "  hcid  '  or  "  basic  " 
silieions  oharacteh  .  Again,  according  to  Biley,  when  the 
whole  of  the  iron  is  reduced  in  the  blast  furnace,  so  that  the 
cinder  contains  none,  or  pnotieally  nonfe,  the  pig  contains 
aJl  the  phoaphoms  present;  but  if  the  cinder  contains 
unredoeed  iron  to  any  extent,  it  also  retains  a  proportionate 
amount  of  phosphorus,  being  then  much  more  basia  The 
temperature  also  seems  somewhat  to  influence  the  reaction 
of  iron  oxide  on  phoaphoms  and  of  iron  on  phoapbate ;  the 
higher  the  temperature  the  more  pronounced  apparently  ia 
the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  retain  phesphorua,  {.<,,  the 
less  is  the  tendmoy  of  the  phosphorus  to  oxidise  and  separate 
from  the  metaL  Guided  by  theee  oonsidetatioM,  Bnelua 
took  ont  a  patent  in  1873'  for  the  nae  of  lime  or  limestone 

1  Aa  InstraotlTe  experiment  on  this  point  lias  been  mede  \ij  FoorasL 
A  qnanUty  of  hiatal  (8  tonB)sontalnhig  I'S  par  osnt  uf  carbon  and  0*6 
of  phesphorua  waa  melted  la  a  Bamana-Itartln  hearth,  tlie  aoorla 
removed,  and  the  atmoephwe  made  U^y  oxidising  (hot  atr  alona 
paadng);  tn  fifteen  minutes  Jets  of  oarbon  ojdde  were  formed,  end  some 
of  the  sUlcon  and  inn  was  oxidised,  fimnlng  a  oinder  wmtalnhig  no 
phosphoraa,  Tha  bath  was  thai  hsatad  np  sgaia  and  the  dndsr 
nmored;  rad'aftar  aome  slllco-msiigsnelssii  (10  par  cent  sHIooa,  30 
par  cent,  maagailasa)  had  been  added,  the  oxidatlan  by  air  aloaa  waa 
pteeeedad  with ;  at  list  no  carbon  fxida  was  Ilbciated  (ladloatiiig  tha 
piefaiitlal  oxUatlon  of  sUlcon),  but  after  Sfteea  mlnntee  men  the 
JiiU  leappeared ;  tha  oinder  now  was  found  to  contain  pbosphatae,  the 
penieataga  of  pboephorua  in  the  metel  haTing  become  redooed  to  0*86, 
^■m""-""!  that  tha  brn  and  manganeaa  oxidaa  ftamed,  whUat  partly 
reactfaig  on  eartxm  and  ehisfly  xm  dlloon,  nsrertheless  to  some  extent 
sttaekad  the  phoephcrus.  The  atmo^hero  was  now  made  much  lues 
powariUly  oxldlifaig  b}  tuning  on  the  gss  supply  m  nand  ;  in  flfteaa 
*"'■"♦««  'tiie  pboaphorns  had  dlsappeaied  from  the  cinder,  and  was 
wholly  taken  up  again  by  tha  Iron,  which  now  confined  0 '80  per  cent, 
aa  at  lial^— akowlng  thet  prolonged  contact  with  fki  sUldrns  dpi"* 
■laltM  mataDto  bcii  (containing  mora  cr  leae  carbon)  to  reduce  the 
phoa^iata  of  thia  dndei^  th«a  taiTaitIng  the  opeiatioa  effected  during 
the  rapid  oxidaticn  of  Iran  sat  np  la  (ha  flnt  part  of  the  experiment 

*  nie  Idea  of  employiag  ealcateoua  and  otner  beaic  linings  to  f^ 
naoae  used  for  tha  puriflcetion  of  iron  by  methods  other  thsn  the 
pnenmsUo  process  cf  Dsssemir  Is  of  conaldesaUy  tiiat  date  then  1872 ; 
thus  such  Bubetancaa  wore  used  years  sgo  by  Binsans  and  Chstelier  In 
the  earltait  expeiimsnte  on  the  opea-hearth  prooeaa  (|  88),  banxlte 
being  extenair^y  soiploycd  then,  and  alao  la  9emeaa's  snbaeqnent 
dtaeot  pieeipltation  prnnoaoi  The  nae  of  Ume  la  pnddlinx  has  often 
beea  tried  sa  aa  sddiUon  to  the  fettling  whilst  ia  the  Siemens  on 
pioeaaa  liawtoo*  is  uaally  added  aa  a  lux. 
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M  k  lining  material  for  the  oonverter,  and  fouid  tlwt  wben 
a  "basto"  lining  of  Uiis  description  was  inbatitnted  for 
ganiater  a  removal  of  pboapliorus  to  a  greater  or  leaser 
extent  was  actually  bronght  about  in  the  converter  jost 
as  it  18  in  the  puddling  furnace ;  for  some  few  yean,  how- 
ever, this  method  was  not  applied  on  a  commercial  scale, 
bat  subsequently  the  subject  was  again  examined  by 
Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  who  finally  sacceeded  in  reducing 
the  principles  of  Snelus's  patent  to  successful  practical 
*operation,  finding  that  by  the  use  of  a  "  basic  "  lining  to 
the  converter,  and  especially  the  addition «f  a  small  amount 
of  lime,  or  lime  mixed  with  "  blue  billy  "  or  some  other  form 
of  iron  oxide  such  as  mill  scale,  to  the  charge  together  with 
the  continuance  of  the  blow  for  some  short  period  after  the 
decarbonization  is  complete,  the  elimination  of  phosphorus 
(even  from  highly  phosphorized  pig,  containing  1 '5  to  20 
per  cent,  of  phosphorus)  could  be  very  largely  effected, 
some  80  to  90  per  cent  at-  least  of  the  total  phosphorus 
present  becoming  oxidized  and  converted  into  phosphates, 
this  action  chiefly  taking  place  during  the  "after  blow"; 
provided  thitt  the  cinder  is  sufficiently  basic,  the  iron  does 
not  oxidize  during  this  after  blow  as  it  does  in  the  ordinary 
"  acid  lined  "  converter  process^  Owing  to  the  success  of 
these  operations,  the  "  basic "  process  has  been  mqn  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  the  "  Thomas-Gilchrist  process  "  than 
as  being  what  it  substantially  is,  the  principle  of  Snelus's 
earlier  patent  in  a  somewhat  but  not  very  largely  modified 
form.  Warned  probably  by  the  disasters  of  previous  in- 
ventors, the  rival  competitors  for  the  honour  (and  profit) 
of  the  practical  production  of  ingot  metal  of  fair  quality 
from  phosphorized  pig  have  coalesced  and  united  their 
forces,  instead  of  opposing  one  another  in  costly  litigation. 
Proceises  bawd  npon  the  ganeral  principla  of  makiog  the  cindar 
of  the  Besaemer  conrerter  more  or  leae  "basic,"  but  conaidenbly 
different  in  details  tkom'the  basio  lining  method  of  Snelns,  Tbomaa, 
and  Gilohriit,  hare  been  proiioeed  tt  one  time  or  another  by  various 
iimntofi ;  thoa,  in  the  earlier  patenta  of  Beaaemer  himaalf,  the 
admixture  of  ateam  with  air  in  the  blowing  operation  was  incloded, 
vhilat  steam  had  been  previbualy  employed  as  an  a^janct  in  the 
refinery,  the  action  being  th«  formation  of  iron  ozida  (with  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen).  Somewhat  analogouaiiBe*  of  ateam  have  been  snb-' 
sequently  proposed  by  otbera,  in  aome  eaaa  the  phoaphoroa  bsina' 
alleged  to  be  evolved  as  phoaphoretted  hydrogen  (t),  a.;.,  in  Bous 
proocsa,  in  which  the  oiduuir  air  blowing  of  a  Beaaemer  converter 
or  the  effect  of  an  ozidiiing  buat  in  a  Siemens  hearth,  tec,  on  caat 
iron  is  Grat  uaed  to  remore  ailioon  and  carbon,  and  then  a  jet  of 
ateam  uaed  to  remove  phoephoms.  The  direct  inooiporation  of  mride 
of  iron  (blue  billy,  &b. }  uone  with  the  material  (by  blowing  into 
the  converter  along  with  the  blaat)  has  also  Imn  proposed  by 
Pettitt  (  I  34),  the  ooject  in  all  caaes  being  to  aaaiat  the  formation 
of  phosphate,  and  thereby  remove  phoapnoms  from  the  iron  by 
making  the  dnder  highly  baaic 

Dtiring  the  oxidation  of  phosphoma  a  large  amount  of 
heat  is  evolved,  so  that  the  temperature  rises  during  the 
after  blow  just  as  it  does  during  the  oxidation  of  silicon. 
According  to  various  experimenters  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  phosphorus  is  a  little  short  of  6000,  so  that^  aa  that'  of 
silicon  is  near  to  8000,  4  parts  of -phosphoms  are  thermally 
about  equivalent  to  8  of  silicon.  Hen;e  if  a  pig  cpntaining 
3  per  cent,  of  silicon  will  furnish  sufficient  heat  to  keep 
the  blown  metal  and  alag  fluid,  the  same  result  will  b« 
attained  by  means  of  a  pig  containing  about  0*5  per  oent 
of  silicon  and  2'0  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  i.e.,  if  the  radia- 
tion less  be  the  same,  and  also  the  diminution  in  heat 
evolution  due  to  separating  the  non-metal  from  the  iron,' 
as  well  as  the  fusibility  of  the  slag.  In  actual  practice  tlie 
"basic"  method  is  found  to  take  a  little  longer  time  than 
the  ordinary  "  acid "  blow,  so  that  the  radiation  loss  is  a 

*  The  experimesta  of  Trooat  and  HantefeniUa  ahow  that  thia  ia  not 
the  ease,  the  heat  eralution  daring  the  nnlon  of  alllcon  and  iron  being 
much  leaa  than  that  taking  place  when  phoaphoma'  and  iron  combine 
together;  ao  that  conaiderablj  mora  than  four  parte  of  phoaphoroa 
woiild  be  reqniaile  to  produce  the  aame  amount  of  heat  aa  thno  of 
silicon  if  boUi  non-mstala  aia  aavarally  oomhlnad  with  iron. 
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little  gtwtar ;  the  oaleareom  cindar  too  is  aomewliat  lav 

fusible  thin  the  ferrous  sUieata  cinder  of  the  ordinary 
ganister^liiied  converter ;  so  that  a  practical  incon^euienea 
ia  apt  to  be  occasioned  owing  to  the  frothy  mass  of  imper- 
fectly fused  cinder  formed  foaming  up  to  the  moath  of  the 
converter  and  there  solidifying,  whilst  the  greater  aztent 
of  the  foaming  cansee  more  material  to  be  ejected  than  ia 
usual  with  the  ordinary  converters.  To  remedy  this,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  add  the  basie  matter  in  a  highly  heated 
or  even  molten  state,  and  to  make  the  air  used  for  Uowiqg 
traverse  a  chamber  filled  with  coke  <m  to  which  petroleam 
is  allowed  to  drop,  so  that  combostible  Taponis  are  blown 
into  the  converter  along  with  tlie  air,  thns  raising  the  tem- 
perature considerably,  and  preventing  the  blocking  of  the 
converter-month  by  solidification  of  cinder,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  metal  too  little  heated  to  remain  fluid  daring 
the  pouring  of  tlie  ingots,  and  consequently  solidifying  in 
the  ladle  forming  a  "skuIL"  Wilks  finds  that  the  action 
of  this  arrangement  is  very  satisfactory  and  effeetivia  in 
prevantiug  "  cold  blows  "  from  occurring.  The  same  reanlt 
is  also  producible  by  means  of  coal  dust  or  other  freely 
divided  combustible  matter  blown  in  along  with  the  blaat 

With  sUieioua  pig  iron  the  lining  ia  apt  to  be  attacked  by  the 
silica  formed  dnnng  the  fint  part  of  the  blowing  maralaens  ;  this 
is  partly  but  not  wholly  avoided  by  the  addition  of^heated  lime  to 
the  charge.  Harmet  has  propoaed,  and  at  Witkewita  attempts 
have  been  made,  to  blow  phoaphoriied  and  ailiciaretted  pig  mk^ 
eeaxively  in  two  conrerten,  one  acid-lined  for  removing  sUieon  and 
carbon,  and  the  other  baaic-lineil  to  get  lid  of  the  phosphoma,  the 
blown  metal  being  tranaferred  tnta  the  one  to  the  other ;  mnch 
oooling  of  the  metal  waa  thus  produced,  and  the  operation  was  pro- 
longed some  ftfteeo  minutes,  ao  that  th*  method  waa  tiptmlj 
abaAdoned. 

According  to  IMnner,  in  order  to  prodnce  100  parte  of  poie 
Insota  of  blown  metal  123'S  parte  of  pig  are  laqniaite  with 
"  baaic  "  oonvertars,  and  only  1187  with  the  ordinary  '  acid  '  ooee 
(waate  in  remelting  being  included  in  each  case ;  when  tha  metal 
la  need  direot  bam  the  Mast  famaoe,  only  111  parts  an  nqnired 
with  add  convertera) ;  hence  an  extra  Icaa  of  nearly  4  per  cent  of 
metal  ia  experienced  in  the  basic  proceaa.  The  following  analyaea, 
by  Holler,  of  specimens  taken  during  a  prolonged  invaatigation  at 
HOide  illastrata  the  non-removal  of  phoaphoras  and  solphor  doling 
the  earlier  part  of  the  blow,  and  iiideed  their  alight  incraaea  (in 
percentage  amonnt)  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  manganeea,  ailieon, 
and  carlwn ;  and  also  the  rapid  rtmoval  «{  phosphoma  dniiag  tha 
after-Uow :— 
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The  phosphoris  anhfdrida  iq  the  buio  ptoe«M  tUf  appMoi  to 

nut  as  ealeiam  jihosplutt,  ■  ud  not  u  iroa  phoiphttt ;  Rir  after 
touting  to  psroxidin  iron,  no  lolttbl*  phof phat*  ia  ditiolTed  oat  db 
digsation  with  ammonium  aulphide,  nor  u  any  fomad  br  Auion^ 
with  aodiom  ehloiida,  irhilat  •ulphnrooi  add  aolatjon  naoilj  dia- 
aoWea  out  phoaphata  (Pattinaon  and  Staad^ 

BioSe  jAKinf  MattrM. — Soma  ef  tha  aariiaat  of  Baanmara 
axpoimanta  (mada  at  Dowlaia)  on  hia  air-blowing  proaaaa  waia  mada 
with  a  ooDTariar  linad  with  Stonrbridga  flrabrick,  and  in  thia  vaaaal 
a  Boacmer  matal  waa  mada  which  contained  anlymianta  qnaatitiea 
of  carbon  and  ailicon,  and  mneh  laaa  phqaphoroa  than  tha  batskea 
aabaeqnantly  prepaml  from  the  aaue  phoaphorized  Walah  pig  in 
other  conTsrtan  lined  with  ganiater,  tha  aon-ruoceaa  of  which  aub- 
Btaneea  aa  rommerciaTprodaeta  (owing  to  theu  biittleMia  due  to 
the  pheaphomi  preaent)  altimately  led  to  tha  naa  of  hnmatita  and 
other  phoaphorui-free  pig  onlj  for  Beaaemerixmg.  Wifhoat  doubt 
the  anperioritr  of  tha  eariirat  aamplea  waa  doe  to  tha  leaa  ailiciona 
ehanctar  of  the  brick  lining.  Tha  lining  matefiala  need  by  Snalna 
in  hiaezperimentaon  the  anbjact  were  lima  andlimaatona,  eapacially 
^Lagneaian  limeatona  ;  thoaa  firat  employed  by  Thomas  and  Ollchriat 
wrte  emahed  limeatona  ind  aodium  liUeata  solution  added  so  aa  to 
moiatea  tho  limestone,  which  waa  then  lammed  into  the  conTerter 
like  ganiater.  Bricka  made  of  a  limestone  conteining  some 
alnminone  silicate  and  fired  at  a  Tory  high  temparatnre  were  then 
employed,  but  were  found  to  be  anbject  to  disintegration  br  moiatuia 
whan  kept  in  stock  ;  magneeian  limestone  bricka  containing  a  little 
■ilica  and  alumina  eimilarly  pieparod  aaawrred  much  better.  Ulay 
kae  found  that  freshly  burnt  pretty  pure  magnaaiaa  limaatone 
mixed  with  about  10  or  IS  per  cent  of  crude  petroleum  can  be 
xammed  into  conrerteia  or  moulded  by  hfdraiula  prsasora  into 
brieka,  the  aubatanca  in  either  oaae  becoming  eompaet  and  hard 
wpon  firing,  ao  aa  to  preeent  a  Tery  durable  lining  material. 
Inatead  of  petroleum,  crude  shale  oil,  reaia  oil,  or  tar  may  be  need 
to  moisten  the  lime.  The  bricka  thus  prepared  db  not  slake  or  dia- 
iategrate  on  keeping;  or  eren  if  imnieraea  in  water,  prorided  they 
hare  been  fired  at  a  high  temperature  ;  in  thia  eeae  they  contract 
alightly,  whereaa  if  only  eomparatirely  slightly  hatted  they  do  not 
materially  diminish  in  Tolome  on  firing.' 

38.  The  Uchattui  Proee$$.—'la  th«  procen  of  paddling 
(J  23)  the  oxid&tion  of  the  carbon  and  othar  imparities 
of  the  pig  iron  ia  easentially  effected  hj  oxide  of  iron 
incorporated  mechanically  with  the  flaxed  maai^  and 
derived  either  from  the  oxidation  of  part  of  the  icon  of 
the  pig,  or  from  the  fettling,  or  both.  By  foaiag  down  in. 
cradUes  a  mixture  of  small  fragments  of  pig  iron  and 
ferric  oxide  of  tolerable  parity  in  suitable  proportions  it 
night  thBrefors  be  expected  that  the  percentage  of  carbon 
of  the  iron  woald  be  redaced  so  that  a  steel  wonld  result, 
a  portion  of  the  iron  oxide  added  becoming  simnltaneoasly 
Tedoeed  to  the  metallic  state;  this  experiment  was  aetnally 
made  by  Beanmur  upwards  of  a  century  ago ;  the  reaction 
forms  Uie  foundation  of  the  Uchatias  process,  patented  in 
18S5.  In  ordw  to  obtain  a  naable  steel,  the  iron  oxide 
employed  ahonld  also  contain  manganese  oxide ;  the  pro- 
doct  of  the  conunued  roasting  of  a  manganiferoas  spathic 
ore  answen  weU.-  Independently  of  the  costliness  of 
cmeibla  operations,  howcTer,  aa  compered  with  other 
modes  of  production,  the  method  is  open  to  objection  on 
the  score  of  the  practical  difficdlty  in  exactly  regnlating 
the  degree  of  carbonization  of  the  restklting  steel,  and  alio 
in  its  reqoiring  a  tolerably  pure  pig  iron  in  the  first  place, 
■o  tha^  like  the  Bessemer  process  proper,  it  is  nnsnited  for 
the  production  of  steel  from  many  classes  of  iron.  The 
method  has,  howerer,  beea  employed*  on  a  msnafactoring 
scale  in  Sweden,  the  non-phoapUoriied  charcoal  amelted 
from  Swedish  magnetite  being  employed  along  with  come 
of  the  crushed  ore ;  whilst  a  modification  of  th(  process,  in 
which  an  open  hearth  heated  by  a  regeneratiTe  furnace  it 
employed  instead  of  crucibles,  has  been  employed  of  late 
years  by  Siemens  (see  $  39),  and  is  usutlly  known,  as  the 
"  ore  process '  for  opei)  Ifearth  steel  making.  At  Wikmans- 
hytta  in  Sweocn  a  few  years  ago  varioua  qualities  of  steel 
were  prepared  trom  the  richest  Bitpberg  mine  ores  stamped 
fine  and  intermixed  with  pig  iron  granulated  by  ronning 

>  roT  further  details  rsepaellng  the  woriclag  of  the  Bnelna-nianiaa- 
Oflrhrist  pnieea,  aeo  Tarloaa  papaia  ia  the  /nrtui  /.  (wf  A  /««., 
IS39  tod  IttO.  tai  ia  ifWi  *ft 


into  s  Mpidly  terolvlng  wliad  tri  a  water  tank. '  Only 
hard  stool  for  miners'  picks,  ratting  tools,  raiots,  diss,  Ac, 
wore  thus  prepared,  eontainlng  0-7  to  I'S  par  oent.  of 
carbon,  about  00  ft  being  melted  in  each  crucible  at  on* 
operation ;  tho  emeibles  luted  longer  than  in  ordinary  east 
steel  making;  ntntUy  for  eume  half  dozen  heats. 

Roetaing  aSeeted  tha  granulction  of  the  iron  by  running  the 
malted  pig  on  to  a  rapidly  reTolring  horizon  tal  eaat  iron  disk,  so  that 
tha  liquid  waa  acattered  aroilud  (by  centrifugal  action)  in  globniaa 
which  solidified  into  a  kind  of  iron  shot ;  thcee  bring  sifted  iatow 
tolerably  uniform  sizes  admittbd  of  the  production  of  a  more  nearly 
homogeneons  metal  than  would  othenrise  bsre  been  obtained.  The 
prineiplet  of  Uchatiua  and  Boataing's  patents,  howerer,  were  long 
previously  known  and  even  patented ;  thus  in  1791  J.  Wood 
obtained  a  patent  for  redtlcing  iron  '*  into  small  groins  (according  to 
art)  by  pouring  it  into  water  upon  a  wheel  or  roller  turned  briskly 
round,"  snd  for  decarbonizing  the  gnDulated  metal  by  fudng  with 
Tahoot  fluzaa^  Iml,  iiiclnding  iroa  cinder,  acalea,  and  acoiisi; 
whilst  Mushet  baa  described,  aa  being  in  use  long  ego  at  Cyfsrths,  a 
method  cf  granulating  iron  by  pouring  on  to  a  reToWing  horizontal 
stone  in  a  water  trough  molten  pig  iron,  stating  that  the  granulated 
metal  waa  fasod  with  ezids  of  iron  in  the  form  of  bloomery  eindcis^ 
and  thereby'  rendered  leee  easily  fusible  ai  d  capable  of  welding,-^ 
in  short,  that  it  wtt  decarbonized  to  a  greater  or  leeaer  extent 

The  method  of  pntitcation  or  lefiaing  of  pig  iroa  jnoposed  by 
Bell  (f  14)  ia  sabatantially  the  Uchatiua  procesa  applied  on  a  laiga 
scale  and  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperttnrr,  with  meehaaieal 
agitation  and  intemption  at  a  certain  stsga.  .1^  stopping  the  pi^ 
oeee  when  the  action  has  only  gone  on  sufficiently  long  to  oxidize  the 
m^ority  of  the  silieon  and  phoephorus  without  Kstarially  alTeetiag 
the  carbon,  a  refined  caat  iron  is  produced ;  whilst,  wsrs  somewhat 
mors  carbon  rtmoved  by  longer  eetion,  a  kind  of  Uchatiut  tttel 
would  reanlt 

JSlttnlumtn'$  preetm  epnsiated  in  ranning  molten  pig  iron  npon 
a  bAi  of  iron  oxide,  sprinkling  ore  on  the  aorfae^  and  ruaaing  on 
another  layer  of  sig  iron,  and  so  on  until  a  mass  of  alternate  layers 
of  pig  and  oxide  ia  formed ;  oa  heating  thia  the  pig  gradually 
beeomea  decarbonized,  the  naetioB  being  in  fact  a  kind  olT  modifica- 
tion of  tha  "malleable  eaat  iron"  praceaadeacribed  in  1 21  Finally 
tha  maaa  ia  forged  and  rolled.  The  icsulte  obtained  were  not 
uniformly  tatiafactory,  whilst  the  fuel  consumption  was  found  to 
be  Isrga ;  aooordingly  tha  method  never  became  anything  mock 
more  uan  an  azpenmental  pnoeas. 

39.  TKe  Siemeiu-Jfartin  Procesa. — ^As  already  stated, 
this  process  in  its  original  forn  ia  snbstantially  the  method 
patented  by  Heath  in  1845,  wHh  the  addition  of  the  use 
of  a  regenfratire  fornaee,  and  oi'  certain  improvements  in 
the  working  details,  dec.,  the  eSeci  of  which  jointly  is  jnst 
to  convert  a  practically  useless  process  into  a  most  valuable 
working  method.  Fig.  6  represents  the  kind  of  fumaoe 
employed.  Since  the  date  of  Heath'a  patent  the  fusion  of 
steel  by  means  of  a  fan  blast  in  an  open  hearth  (under  a 
layer  of  molten  gloss  to  protect  from  the  oxidizing  action 
of  the  flame  which  wai  the  main^nse  of  failure  in  Heath's 
original  process)  was  experimented  upon  by  Sudre  and 
a  eonuniasion  from  the  French  emperor  (couisting  of 
Deville^  Beanlieu,  and  Caron)  at  the  Montataire  iron- 
works, with  the  result  of  showing  that,  whilst  the  operation 
coald  be  readily  effected  and  a  good.^ool  steel  prepared, 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way,  especially  the  corrosion 
of  the  furnace  and  the  great  coat  of  the  requisite  fuel, 
rendered  the  process  commercially  of  but  littlb  value.  In 
1863,  however,  Chatelier  attempted  to  prepare  east  ateel 
by  puddling  a  good  pig  iron  so  as  to  form  a  Tsiy  mild 
puddled  steel,  and  then  fusing  it,  not  in  cnlcibles,  but  on 
the  hearth  of  a  furnace  containing  molten  pig  and  fitted  on 
the  regenerative  principle.  To  enable  the  hearth  to  resist 
the  high  tamperatnre  it  waa  composed  of  a  bed  of  bauxite, 
a  material  highly  initable,  to  far  as  infusibility  and  the 
aboonce  of  iqjnrioua  ingredients  are  concerned,  but  open  to 
the  objection  of  not  indurating  properly,  and  oonaequently 
beeoming  dislodged  and  floating  np  to  the  surface  of  the 
fnsed  mass ;  this  inconvenience  was  subsequently  remedied 
by  mixing  tho  banzitowith  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  calcium 
chloride,  moulding  the  paste  into  bricks,  and  calcining  thorn, 
whereby  a  highly  refioetoiy  eohoKnt  bottom  oon  )» 
ebtoinad.    Siemens  howerer.  pnfen  (CAem.  Sae,  ftmtei. 
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1868,  279)  to  qae  a  iQieioas  Mnd  of  a  partienkr  dogreo  of 
fosibilitj  (lach  as  that  from  Qornnl  near  BimuDgham,  or 
Fontainableaa  sand  with  an  admixture  of  about  25  per 
eent  of  common  red  und) ;  thia,  being  introduced  dry 
into  the  furnace  in  a  layer  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness, 
ia  fritted  by  increasing  the  heat  np  to  a  fall  steel- 
melting  temperature ;  another  similar  layer  is  then  intro- 
duced and  fritted  down  again,  and  so  on  nntll  the  hearth 
ia  made  into  a  shallow  basin  sloping  towards  the  tapping 
Iiole.  The  experiments  of  Chatelier  not  being  attended 
irith  the  desired  success  in  the  first  instance,  the  subject 
was  taken  up  by  K  &  P.  Hortin,  who  subsequently  intro- 
duced eertktn  improvements  in  details,  such  as  the  use  of 
partionlar  Hazes  to  corer  the  surface  of  the  molten  metaj^ 
the  application  of  a  leparaU  /urnatse  fur  heating  the  iron 
More  introdacing  it  into  the  melting  chamber,  the  em- 
ployment of  particular  brands  of  iron,  dec. 

Under  the  names  of  "  Siemans  proeen "  snd  "  Sicmans-Utrtiu 
procen"  an  nsnally  incladed  Hreral  diflaicnt  modifleatiou.  In 
what  may  bs  eallad  the  older  or  original  procen,  whieh  was  eisen- 
titlly  the  oombisstion  of  pig  iron  and  malleable  iron  Aised  together 
in  a  r^neiatiTe  fomace  hearth,  the  ume  kind  of  diffleolty  was 
m*t  witli  that  nearly  proTed  fatal  to  Beaaemei's  original  proeeii, 
▼is.,  that  it  i*  difflcmt  if  not  impraoticabls  to  make  sate  or  obtain- 
ing any  required  degree  of  carbonization  of  the  resulting  steel,  so 
that  the  finer  fllaeiee  of  ataela  cannot  readily  be  thus  made ;  for 
vaiis,  howerer,  the  prooeea  baa  been  largely  adopted.  Mach  the 
same  wsy  of  orercoming  the  difficolty  waa  adopted  in  the  Siemena- 
Uartia  proceaa  aa  waa  used  by  Unahat,  thus  girlng  the  aecond 
BtodifioaCton,  Tiz.,  making  the  atmoaphne  slightly  oxidizing,  and 
oontianing  tiie  heating  nntil  the  metal  is  decarbonized,  when  the 
Kqnired  amount  of  carbon  ia  added  in  the  form  of  apiegeleisen  or 
ferro-manganeae,  and  the  ateel  forthwith  caat  Thia  modification 
is  oonaei^nently  anbatantially  the  refining  proceaa  formerly  adopted 
aa  a  preliminary  stage  to  paddUn|[  (|  33)  carried  out  a  great  deal 
farther  (ao  as  wholly  to  deoarbonize  the  metal)  at  a  much  higher 
tamperatun,  and  dinara  from  the  Beaaemer  blowing  prooeaa  mainly 
in  thia  that  the  oxygen  reqniaite  to  burn  off  the  carbon  and  oxidize 
sUioon,  to.,  ia  made  to  play  wr  th*  anrfaee  of  the  fuaed  maaa 
instead  of  paaaing  through  it.  The  decarbonizatian  ia  carried  out  in 
predaaly  the  aame  way  (ao  br  as  principle  ia  concerned)  aa  that  by 
which  the  oxidation  of  lead  and  baaa  metal  ia  effected  in  the  ordinary 
prooeaa  of  gold  and  ailrer  cnpellation  in  an  oxidizing  atmoiphere 
St  a  high  temperatni*.  Theaa  modifleatians,  of  which  the  aecond  ia 
now  much  the  more  largely  adopted,  are  generally  r^erred  to  aa 
tha  "Siemena-lUrtin"  proceaa,  or  "Uartin  prooeaa."  A  third 
modification  ia  anbatanti>lly  the  Dchatina  prooeaa  carried  out  in  a 
regenerative  hearth  inateaJ  of  a  crucible ;  thia  ia  known  aa  the 
"  oiemana  proceaa  "  or  "  ore  proceaa,"  and  oonaiata  in  melting  hama- 
tit*  ^,  or  othar  pig  iron  rrea  fhim  sulphnr  and  phoaphoma,  and 
than  aidding  in  small  qoantitia*  at  a  time  aa  equallT  pun  oi«  until 
a  aampi*  taken  out  from  time  to  time  doea  not  harden  on  plunging 
into  water  whilst  atill  red  hot ;  to  the  fuaed  iron  apiegeleisen,  so., 
ia  titan  added  sa  before ;  in  thia  way  a  aomewhat  burger  quantity  of 
ateel  is  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of  pig,  the  ore  becoming 
partiy  reduced  whilat  oxioiiing  carbon  and  nlicon,  ke. ;  but  thia 
advantage  ia  oonnterbalaneed  by  the  greater  wear  and  tear  owing  to 
tbe  larger  amount  of  cinder  formed  and  its  corrosive  action  on  tha 
brickwork,  and  by  th*  neceaeity  for  naing  somewhat  mon  fueL  A 
Ibnrth  modiSoation  oonaiata  in  a  aort  of  combination  of  the  Martin 
method  and  the  ore  prooeea,  tha  pig  and  aciap,  kc,  being  fuaed 
together  and  the  daoart)oniiation  being  then  effected,  not  by  oxida- 
tion by  tb*  gasea  alone,  but  by  that  together  with  ore  added  to  the 

When  8i*m«n*'a  pndpitatiott  prooeaa  (|  SI)  ia  need,  or  when  the 
era  ia  reduced  to  aponn  metal  in  a  rotating  fumaoe,  Ac.  (|  80),  the 
reaalting  iron  is  readUy  converted  into  steel  by  simply  adding  it 
fautead  of  malleable  acrap  to  the  fused  pig  in  the  above  proceea, — 
spongy  metal  when  thna  employed  being  made  up  into  a  aort  of 
Ball  by  atirring  it  up  with  fiiaed  magnetite,  and  the  whole  added  to 
the  fused  pig ;  another  variety  d  combination  of  "  ore  prooeaa  "  and 
ordinary  Siemena- Martin  prooeaa  ia  thna  obtained,  th*  finiahing  np 
of  the  metal  by  adding  apiegplaiaen,  ke.,  in  known  quantity  when 
aomplete  decarbonization  ha*  been  effected  being  tbe  aame  in  all 
caae*.  An  analogooa  modification  ia  that  of  Blair,  who  first  pre- 
parer apongy  iron  by  reducing  the  ore  in  mnch  tha  aame  faahion  aa 
m  Chenot'a  proceaa  (|  SO),  and  then  fnies  it  up  in  a  ngenerativa 
furnace  with  more  or  laea  pig  to  give  a  fluid  batu  to  begin  witli. 

Is  tha  ordinary  working  ^  the  proceaa  when  ore  ia  not  need,  the 
autsrials  employM  wr*  pi^  iron  |fr**  from  snlphnr  sad  phoaphoma) 
and  maUeahle  aerap  of  Tanons  kinds,  tqgother  with  setsp  snd  wsste 
Vassemsr  steal,  crop  ends  of  rsils,  fee    Tbe  pig  being  m*lt*d  snd 


th*  mallaabl*  iron  nUasd  to  nearly  a  whits  best  (either  in  s  aepaTat* 
furnace  or  by  the  wast*  gaasa  before  paaaing  to  the  regenerator),  tli* 
Utt«r  ia  gradually  added  to  the  former  until  tiie  whole  ia  liquid ; 
the  heating  is  then  continued,  the  flame  being  made  aomeirbat 
oxidizing  ao  aa  to  gradually  decarbonize  the  metal,  nntil  a  aampI*  of 
the  metal  drawn  and  eoolwl  in  water  ia  acaroely  hardened  thereby : 
at  thia  stage  the  metal  ia  virtuallf  molten  decarbonized  iron,  all 
silicon,  mangaoeaa,  and  carbon  having  been  removed  by  oxidation. 
To  give  the  requisite  ateel  oharactar,  a  defiuit*  quantity  ef  spiegel- 
eiaen  ia  added  (or  of  ferro-manganeae  when  a  larger  relative  percentage 
of  maonnese  is  deniied,  or  in  certain  cases  of  silioo-manganeiaen 
when  auicon  ia  wanted  to  be  preaent),  and  the  whole  caat  into  ingots. 
Pig  iron  slon*  can  b*  nssd  in  the  first  instance,  only  then  a  longer 
time  is  reqnisit*  to  sffeet  decsrbonisstion.  The  following  snslyses 
by  A.  Willis  illustrste  th*  tclativ*  rates  at  which  the  oxidation  of 
manganese,  silicon,  snd  csrbon  is  effected,  the  quantity  of  the  last 
not  mfferiug  any  mateiial  diminution  qutil  the  others  have  almost 
diaappeai*d: — 
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When  pure  orre  sn  used  in  the  ore  proceaa^  nb  appreciable  alters- 
tion  takea  place  in  the  percentage  of  aulnhur  in  the  pig  and  acmn, 
but  if  aulpnatea  (a.;.,  barium  anlphata)  be  preaent  in  the  ore,  to* 
lesnlting  steel  oootaina  more  Bulphnr  uian  the  pig  and  acrap  need 
to  the  extant  of  about  SO  per  oent  of  the  snlphnr  preaent  in  tne  ore 
CWillia).  When  farro-manganeaa  ia  osed  to  finiah  tha  proceaa  and 
prspara  a  aoFt  steel,  the  requisite  quantity  of  ferro-msnganeee  ia  heated 
up  cither  on  the  bed  betw**n  the  hearth  proper  and  the  regenerators 
jn  which  the  materials  are  heated  np  by  waste  heat  or  otherwise 
without  fusion ;  when  spiegeleiaen  ia  need,  tha  reqniaite  quantity 
may  either  be  added  in  th*  same  way,  or  fuaed  in  a  cupola  and  then 
added  _;  burning  ont  of  more  or  leaa  carbon  and  manganeae  ia  always 
a  poaaibility  wnera  a  cupola  ia  need,  wherefore  when  poaaible  the 
apie{[eleiasn  ia  fbaed  in  tb*  b*arth  itaelf  or  ita  adjuncta.  In  order  to 
obtam  the  best  eastings  at  Terre  Noire,  tiie  decarbonized  metal  ia 
trsated  with  siliconeisan,  and  then  allowed  to  remain  for  aom* 
twentyminntea  in  as  nearlynentrsl  sn  stmoaphers  sa  poaaible,  so  that 
cinder  may  completely  be  eepsrated  by  gravitation  and  tha  reaction 
of  the  ailicon  on  tha  carbon  oxide  msy  be  complete  (§  44) ;  tha 
feno-manganese  ia  then  added,  and  the  easting  prooeoded  with. 

In  tha  Siemens-Martin  proceaa  (when  on  ia  not  used)  tbe  yield 
of  ateel  finally  obtained  u  somewhat  below  the  weight  of  metal 
originally  employed,  owing  to  oxidation  ;  in  the  on  proceaa,  on  the 
other  hand,  s  lamr  weight  of  steel  is  ultimately  obtained  than  that 
of  the  metal  used,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  iron  from  the  on.  Tbe 
oonanmption  of  fuel  per  ton  of  ingot  steel  is,  however,  somewhat 
higher  in  the  on  process,  owing  to  the  Isiger  quantity  of  alag: 
According  to  Gautier  a  oonaiderable  loaa  of  ^el  reaulta  if  the  gas 
producen  sn  not  pisoed  close  to  the  ateel  furnacea,  even  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  in  aome  caaea  ;  probably  this  figun  is  s  little 
overestimsted  (ae*  1 10). 

In  order  to  avoid  th*  n*o*aaity  of  decarbonizing  completely  tha 
metal  and  then  recarboniiing  by  addition  of  spiegeleiaen  or  ferro- 
manganeae,  which  iapractic^yentailed  by  the  difficnltyexpetiencod 
in  finding  out  the  exact  compoaition  of  the  partially  decarbonized 
metal  at  any  given  atage  of  the  operation,  it  haa  been  pnpoaed  by 
^der  to  aampla  the  ateel  and  caat  the  aample  into  a  email  ingot 
of  definite  aize  snd  shape,  snd  then  to  detennine  tbe  magnrtia 
qualities  developed  in  the  ingot  by  the  influence  of  s  powerful 
electromagnet,  naiug  a  particular  apiiantus  deviud  for  the  purpose. 
In  thia  way  s  fairly  correct  eetimate  of  the  amount  of  residual  carbon 
is  obtsined,  nndering  it  nnneceaaary  to  prolong  the  operation  of 
decarbonization  further  when  the  test  ahows  that  an  amount  ia 
prsaent  anlBoient  to  give  a  ateel  of  the  required  quality  on  addition 
of  a  known  amount  of  feiTo-manganeae.  In  the  inventor'a  hands 
tbe  method  haa  been  found  to  work  anccaasfblly,  enabUug  the  open 
hearth  opantiona  to  be  consi>'.anbly  shortened  ss  to  duntion.  An 
improved  form  of  spparstna  for  tbe  puiposs  hss  slso  been  deseiibed 
by  Wattonhofcn. 

40.  Tkt  Pemot  and  Poniard  Funaea  and  Allied 
ApplianeeM.  —The  Pemot  furnace  as  applied  to  steel  making 
differs  in  no  material  respect  from,  the  Pemot  puddling 
furnace ;  it  ia  substantially  a  Siemens-Martin  furnace  i^th 
a  rotating  bed,  The  hearth  is  a  saucer-shaped  cavity  aup- 
ported  by  on  iron  frame,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  alightly 
inclined  nearly  vertical  axis,  and  running  on  wheela  npon 
a  rail  or  guide  supported  on  a  stout  bogie  (fig.  62).  When 
in  position  the  hearth  is  just  under  a  dome  or  roof,  which 
b  perforated  with  orifice*  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  tha 
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gas  and  blast  and  eiit  gases  possia;  to  the  legeneraton  j 
as  the  furnace  reToIves  the  Ucjuid  metal  alfrajrs  forms  a 
pool  at  the  lowest  portion,  but  any  solid  matter  is  carried 
round,  alternately  rising  abore  the  pool  and  being  plnnged 
beneath  it ;  the  effect  of  this  is  greatly  to  facilitate  melting 
dovn  and  also  considerably  to  shorten  the  time  requisite 
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ng.  SZ— Panot  Fnnaee. 

for  oxidizing  out  the  carbon.  At  the  reqoired  stage  of 
decarbonization  the  blast  and  gas  snpply  are  shat  off,  the 
spiegeleisen  or  ferro-mangaoeee  added,  and  the  bogie  with- 
dravn  carrying  with  it  the  hearth  and  metal ;  or  it  may 
be  tapped  ti»  tilu,  and  removed  only  for  repairs  (relinine. 
fettUng,  Ac.).  r-      \  6. 

_  Comparing  the  working  ot  a  ftamaca  of  this  Und  with  ona  of 
iimilar  dimennon*  bat  flzad  bed.  Hackney  found  that  the  oatpnt 
of  aleel  was  abont  doable  In  a  given  time,  and  the  coal  need  per  unit 
weight  ofatael  wai  laia  than  one  half,  tix.,  0-40  to  0-41  instead  of 
0-90  (8  to  81  owts.  per  ton  Instead  of  18  cwta.).  At  St  Chfniond  an 
imprond  Pemot  7-tan  ftirnaoe  gave  dnring  thiea  montU4rarki]ig 
the  follawlng  nanlta  per  unit  of  ingot  iteel : — 

Coal  need  for  tmelting 0-818 

„  lighting,  rapairing,  ke.  O'lM 


Total. 


.  0-471 


The  metal  used  par  nnit  of  ingot  steel  was  1  -00,  the  ontpnt  being 
about  U  tons  per  day  of  twentr-foor  honti,  the  conrenion  taking 
aboot  aeren  honn  per  charge.  In  EnsUah  worka  where  the  Siemena 
prooeaa  ("  ore  prooeaa  ")  is  used  with  fixed  hearths  the  yield  of  ateel 
u  aomewhat  in  exceaa  of  the  metal  need  originally,  but  the  time  of 
wvrking  ia  inferior  to  that  juit  mentioned  the  yield  with  B-ton 
fonuoes  being  only  some  14  tone  per  twenty-foor  honra. 

HoUay  states  Hut  the  remorabla  Pernot  ftamaeea  aet  np  in 
Amariea  (eapenially  at  Springfield,  whera  SO-ton  hewtha  have  bsea 
teeeatly  eiaotad)  are  high  ly  aatisfaotoir,  especially  as  ragarda  the  ease 
with  whioh  repuii  can  be  made ;  the  hearth  can  be  ran  ont  on 
Satmday  night,  and  is  cool  anongh  to  repair  on  Sunday ;  firing  up 
beins  eaainwaoed  on  Bonday  night,-  the  fomaoe  is  ready  for  the 
iMsl  ehaisi  M  Koadsy  faranaoB.    Kmpp'a  daphosj^wzisiof  pro- 


oaae  is  adopted  to  purify  the  pig  before  finishing  in  the  Pemot 
'"srtli,  the  metal  being  run  from  the  melting  cuiK)la»  into 
the  Krunp  waahing  furnace,  and  tlience  into  the  eteel  furnace  by 
means  of  a  ladle.  Eaaentially  the  Pemot  furnace  is  an  ingenious 
combination  of  Tsrioui  prcTiouily  well-known  principlea,  the  rout- 
ing circular  bed  having  been  preriously  used  not  only  for  puddling 
iron,  but  alio  for  nnslm^  ores,  and  the  withdn.wing  carriage  having 
alao  been  employed  prenouily  in  the  manufacturo  of  armour  platea, 
whilst  the  inclined  axia  had  alio  been  previously  used. 

The  Btrard  Proeesf.— This  method  is  essentially  a  sort 
of  combination  of  the  Bessemer  converter  principle  and  of 
the  open-hearth  method.  A  double  furnace  is  employed, 
heated  by  gas,  and  provided  with  movable-  tubes  dipping 
into  the  melted  metal,  or  with  a  tnyere  at  the  base  in  the 
case  of  the  first -hearth,  in  which  the  metal  is  blown,  and 
the  carbon,  Ac.,  oxidized  by  means  of  an  air-blast ;  in  the 
fellow  hearth  the  metal  is  partially  recarbonized  by  the 
gases  from  coal  similarly  blown  into  it,  the  object  being  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Finally 
the  purified  metal  is  treated  with  spiegeleisen  or  ferro- 
manganese  in  the  usufl  way. 

PoiuardFumaaorFunto-Convertiutjir. — This  apparatus 
it  essentially  a  combination  of  the  Pemot  furnace  with  the 
Bessemer  converter,  consisting  of  a  hearth  movable  about 
an  obliqaely  vertical  axis  (ligs.  63,  61V  Instead  of  rotating 
round  and  round  on  this  axis,  the  Dearth  D  only  moves 
through  half  a  revolution ;  when  in  one  position  (as  in- 


Tia  88.— Ponaard  Fomo-Convertiasenr — Transvene  lection. 


dicated  in  fig,  63)  the  surface  of  the  jnolten  mntal  is 
above  the  level  of  a  series  of  tuyeres  O  fed  by  a  blast  pipe 
LMN ;  nnder  these  circumstances  the  apparatus  performs 
the  functions  of  a  Bessemer  converter,  the  blast  passing 
through  the  molten  metal ;  when  it  is  half  turned  round,  the 
tuyeres  are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  the 
blast  is  shut  off,  so  that  it  then  lecomes  an  ordinary 
Siemens  open  hearth.  The  air  blast  is  introduced,  as  in 
the  Bessemer  converter,  throngh  a  hollow  axis  of  rotation ; 
the  hearth  is  fixed,  as  in  the  Pemot  furnace,  upon  a  carriage 
or  bogie  E,  so  that  it  can  be  withdrawn  and  the  metal 
tapped  ont  at  the  tapping  hole  P.  A  gss  producer  A  is 
attached,  the  gases  from  which  are  bumt  as  they  are  formed 
without  cooling  by  passing  through  a  long  pipe,  &c,  or 
heating  by  a  regenerator ;  ^e  air  used  to  bum  them,  how- 
ever, is  heated  by  a  regenerative  arrangement  consisting  of 
a  pair  of  chambers  H  filled  with  brick  stacked  in  a  peculiar 
way ;  through  one  chamber  the  waste  flame  passes  by  tlie 
fine  EFQ,  heating  it  up ;  throngh  the  other  one  used  alter- 
nately the  air  passes  reaching  Uie  fumace  by  the  fine  CC 
F  is  a  chamber  in  the  waste  gns  fine  for  the-  deposition  of 
solid  suspended  matters,  dust,  kc,  from  the  blowing  opei»- 
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tion,  and  O  ia  a  small  bed  for  haating  aetap,  Ac,  baton  ita 
iatrodactioD  into  the  main  heartb  D.  Owing  to  tha  regene- 
rator only  heating  up  the  blast,  the  vaste  gasea  eacape.  at 
a  much  higher  temperature  than  with  a  Siemena  regene- 
rator ;  accordingly  they  may  be  adrantageonsly  otiliied  to 
produce  steam. 

AccoTding  to  Periui  (from  wnow  ptpar— .ourn.  I.  and  S.  IniL, 
1878, 1S9 — th«  cut*,  ligi.  83  tnd  04  an  taken)  the  srenijgB  duration 
of  a  blow  and  subaequent  oparationa  in  a  6-ton  fnmaoa  i*  fire  to  aiz 
boure  when  the  metal  la  charged  cold,  whilat  iiz  to  eight  opantions 
may  be  made  in  twenty -foor  houti  when  it  ia  pnTionalf  melted  in  a 
spare  hearth  ;  260  Idloa  (abont  6  owta. )  of  Uona  ooal  wan  oonanmad 
par  hoar,  or  aboat  8  tone  per  twenty-four  honia  for  20  tons  and 
npwarda  of  prodneticn  (changed  oold),  or  for  SO  to  10  tone  (charged 
with  flaid  metal).  Fhoaphonia  ii  not  materially  eliminated,  becaoae, 
sa  in  the  ordinary  Beaaemer  and  Biemena-Uartin  hearths,  there  is 
•  silicioas  fioz  alwaya  preaent,  owing  to  the  natnre  of  the  lining ; 
thia  objection,  howerar,  ia  readily  remediable  by  aimply  oaing  a 
"  baaio  lining  (|  S7),  when  more  or  leaa  oomplata  daphoaphorixation 
reaalta,  jost  aa  ia  tha  caae  with  the  Pernot  hearth  when  a  large 
amount  of  fused  iron  oxide  is  added,  ss  in  Krupp's  dephosphorising 
process. 


By  omitting  the  mcmtbls  bed,  and  suhstitnting  the  otdinaiy 
fixed  bad  of  a  reheating  furnace,  the  Ponaard  forno-eouTertiaaeur 
becoinea  changed  into  the  Ponaard  reheating  fbmace ;  the  adrao- 
tagea  of  thia  form  of  arrangement  over  that  of  Biemena's  xehoatar 
are  said  to  be  oonaidanble  aaring  of  coat  in  construction  snd  capa- 
bility of  producing  ateam  by  the  waste  heat. 

41.  Manu/adun  of  SpUgelehtn  and  Ferro-manganete 
and  Allied  StUnlanee*. — In  all  iJie  etave  combination  pro- 
ceaaea  which  are  successfully  worked,  the  final  stage  ia 
almost  invariably  the  addition  to  more  or  leas  com- 
pletely decarbonized  molten  iron  of  carbonized  mangani- 
ferons  iron  in  definite  proportion,  so  aa  to  communicate  a 
known  amount  of  carbon  (and  also  of  manganese)  to  the 
mixture ;  accordingly  the  preparation  of  Uanganeiun  (na 
such  substances  may  be  conveniently  termed)  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  steel  making  processes.  When  highly 
manganiferous  iron  ores,  such  as  the  Styrian  spathoae 
ores,  are  smelted  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a  blast  furnace,  m 
large  fraction  of  the  manganese  is  not  reduced,  but  passes 
away  in  die  cinder;  by  using  a  larger  amount  of  fuel 


Fia  N. — Poasard  yotB»OoiiT»itiaienr— Longitudinal  atetian. 


lelatively  to  the  burden,  however,  the  quantity  of  manganese 
reduced  and  obtained  in  the  pig  iron  is  increased;  Uie 
hotter  the  blast  ths  greater  the  richneas  in  manganese  of 
the  pig,  at  least  with  the  orea  used  in  the  Siegen  district 
At  N^ne  T^}ilsk  (Urals)  a' ferruginous  manganese  dioxide 
occurs  of  the  following  composition : — 

Hanganeaa  dioxide 68 '00  pn  esnt* 

J,  sasquioxide lt-86      „ 

Femoozlds I6'SS      „ 

Silica 418      „ 

Water 8-88      „ 

From  this  a  fine  brand  of  spiegeloaen  is  smelted.  At 
Schisshyttan  (Sweden)  occurs  a  mixture  of  magnetite, 
manganiferous  garnet,  and  knebelite  (silicate  of  iron  and 
manganese),  of  which  mixed  ore  the  average  compoaition  ia 

BiUca 26 -88  par  cent 

Ferroul  oxide _ 64'67       „ 

Hanganeaa  oxide 17-17       „ 

Alumina  and  calcium  carbonate,  Jm^ 2'S8       „ 

Of  late  years  this  has  been  extensively  used  far  rnaaa- 
facturing  spiegaleisen  (chiefly  used  for  Swedish 


iron)  containing  about  4  per  cent  carbon  and  upwarda  ot 
10  of  manganese,  sometimea  16  or  even  more  per  cent, 
being  present  These  higher  manganiferona  irona  show 
little  or  no  magnetic  action. 

During  ths  early  period  of  the  development  of  tha  fdaed  steel 
induatry,  the  richer  mansaneiaena  (containing  16  per  cent  and 
upward  of  manganeae)  need  for  crucible  iteela  were  themaelTn  pr«- 
pared  in  cmdluea,  the  term  "  ferro-maaganeae "  being  applied  to 
these  prodncta,  "  spiegeleiaen "  indicating  the  leaa  manganiferona 
pig  containing  aome  8  or  7  per  cent  of  manganeae  prepand  in  the 
Dlaat  fnmaoe ;  aubaeqnently,  however,  the  blast  nunaoe  apiesel- 
eiaena  of  commarea  wera  prepared  much  richer  in  minganeaa  than 
formerly,  whilat  (arro-manganaaa  of  80  and  upwards  per  cent  of 
manganeae  came  into  uee  prepared  by  Hendenon'a  method,  vii.,  by 
reducing  upon  the  open  hearth  of  a  Siemena  fiimace  a  mixtnr*  of 
mansaneae  carbonate  (obtained  from  bleaching  powder  reaidnea  or 
"itLu-Jiqaor")  and  ferric  oxide  in  preaenoe  of  ezoees  of  carbon,  a 
neutral  «r  alight  reducing  flame  bdng  employed.  The  fnmaca 
bottom  b  made  of  coke  ground  up  and  conaoiidatad,  so  aa  virtnally 
to  form  alaige  carbon  aluJlow  oraoible  or  haain. — the  finely  divided 
miztar*  being  put  in  and  tha  tamperatare  raised  to  a  low  red  bear 
for  aome  hours.  A  metallic  aponge  is  obtained  which  sabsequeotlv 
rans  down  to  s  ragnlna  whan  the  tempentun  ia  niaed  to  a  Itall 
whttSi    An   importsot  Inflnanos  in  the  amooat  cf  ' 
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tMoetd  tnd  eonttiatd  in  tlw  timl  tlloT  ii  czcrtad  hj  •ilie*  ;  if  mneh 
of  that  subiUnca  be  pnunt  the  product  u  eomfontirelf  poor  in 
manganeie,  *  gryn  eUg  (niuuly  mnnnnese  silicftte)  boing  fonned ; 
>  Tery  high  tcmpcnture  too  it  easentiiil ;  of  Ute  jtin  blast  {taniace 
manganouena  hare  almost  superseded  these  open  ht^rth  products. 
Alloys  containing  25,  SO,  79,  and  even  more  per  cent  of  man- 
ganpse  are  nsusllr  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  so-ealM  extra 
soft  steels  (or  more  properly  fused  irons),  the  nse  of  spiegeleisen 
being  in  each  casM  insdniissible  inssmuch  as  too  high  a  degree  of 


carbooization  wonrd  be  effected  if  sufficient  rmiegolpiaen  were~«dded 
to  eommanieata  as  much  manganese  as  i>  desired  to  he  present ; 
thus  at  Teriv  Kiitre,  where  the  preparation  of  ferro-raanganeae  has 
been  extaniirely  experimented  with  and  ailoiited,  only  about 
I'S  ports  of  45  per  cent,  manj^neiaen  are  ailued  to  100  of  the 
decarbonized  product  from  the  Siemens-Uartin  hearih  or  Beaemer 
cenrerter,  thus  communicating  some  07  per  cent,  of  msnganese 
with  less  than  O'l  per  cent  ol  carbon  ;  whereas  were  spiegeleisen 
used  at  8  per  cent  manganese  only,  either  the  carbon  jierorntaga 
would  b*  far  too  great,  or  the  mangsneu  would  bs  too  low  to 

g're  the  particular  physical  qualities  required.  For  the  manu- 
ctnra  of  spiegeleisen  the  frsnlclinite  of  Mew  Jersey  (sssentially  a 
componnd  of  ferric  oxide  with  oxides  of  sine  and  manganese)  has 
been  longutiliied,  being  first  heated  with  anthracite  so  as  to  niduc* 
and  distil  o?  most  of  tlia  zinc  (the  vapour  of  which  is  sllowsd  to 
oxidize,  the  resulting  oxide  bein^  collected),  and  then  smelted  in 
small  blast  fumoeea  with  anthracite  and  limestone  flux  with  a  largo 
excess  of  fuel  (about  thne  times  the  weight  of  siiiegaleisen  mn  or 
more). 

According  to  Snelns  {Joum.  I.  and  S.  Iiut.,  1874,  C8)  the  beat 
Rsults  are  obtained  when  a  certain  quantity  of  manganeae  remains 
nnrednced  snd  escapes  in  the  slag,  which  should  hare  aboat  th* 
following  composition  to  give  the  best  tcsnlta  :— 

Silica S6  per  eent 

Alumina 10       „ 

Lime 80       „ 

Uanganons  oxide lS-20    „ 

eonstitnting  a  green  Titreoos  (mooth  nsss  of  oonchoidal  flmetara. 
The  composition  of  the  charges  introduced  into  the  fumaoo  most 
be  calculated  out  so  as  to  girs  abont  this  amonnt  of  manganese 
nniodnced  together  with  thst  rednosd  in  relatJOB  to  th*  other  con- 
stituents respectirely  ;  thus  from  the  following  aTsrsge  composition 
of  charge  the  annexed  slag  and  qiiagslsiaen  result : — 


Cksna. 

Dsf. 

S|4afehlien.             | 

Percent. 

lereenl. 

Siliot 14 

AhminA 9 

•88 

14  ■« 
160 

Iron 

88-08 

13-80 

8-M 

Manganese 

Carbon  

Umeandmsgnssia  8 

82-0 

Silicon 

0-54 

Fonio  oxid* 47 

••■ 

Sulphur 

trace 

Phosphonu 

0-08 
W-90 

Hncb  more  ticUy  manganiferonz  metals  than  tbia  bar*  been 
obtained  in  the  blast  fbmaoe  by  V.  O.  Ward  (OartettTiU*,  Oooigia) 
by  simply  insreaaing  the  amonnt  of  lima  added,  and  (mployi>V  * 
■mailer  bnrdan  ;  in  thia  waT  ferro-manguiew  o(  apwtid*  of  SO  par 
cent  has  been  mannfaotniM  readilv,  aMat  13it(*-iUtha  of  the  man- 
ganese in  the  ehsrge  being  reduced.  Anslogou  metals  have  been 
sbtoittod  by  many  other  smelters;  thns  specimen*  of  ferro-manganesa 
ooataining  npward*  of  80  per  cent  of^manganes*  and  prepared  in 
theJ>last  ramaco  wan  exhibited  in  ths  Paris  exhibition.  According 
to  Akermann,  to  prodnce  fsm-manganeso  of  86  per  cent  in  the  bisst 
fnmaoe  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difflenlty,  but  the  consomption  of 
coke  is  abont  fonr  times  greator  than  that  required  for  common  pig 
iron,  whilst  tb«  daily  ontpnt  is  only  sbont  one-fonrth  of  thst  of  the 
htter.  Ko  adTkntaga  attends  the  production  of  monganaiaen  of 
npwaidsof  abont  80  percent,  but  rather  the  contrary,  noher  metal 
being  Toy  brittle.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  notwithstanding  the  nse 
of  mneb  mon  fael  in  a  ftamae*  smelting  riea  manganeisen,  tne  escap- 
ing mac*  do  not  contain  moio  earbon  oxid*  than  (and  often  not  as 
mmsn  a*)  those  of  an  ordinary  blast  fnmace,  the  extia  oxygon  in  th* 
carbon  dioxide  escaping  coming  from  the  highe.  xidea  of  man- 
ganeae  employed  a*  manganese  ores.  A  description  of  the  older 
modes  of  jnodoeiiigspieffdaisen  in  Germany  is  giran  in  a  report  by 
Viborg  to  the  Stredisb  iron  oOcs  (JtrnrKefnUnU  Annaler,  1870  ; 
also  in  abatoact  in  Jtumal  I.  and  S.  -InM.,  167%  1S8). 

Vhen  lime  floxca  are  employed,  it  i*  indispenssbls  that  they 
abovld  not  contain  phospboma  ;  thns  th*  spiegeleisen  prepared  in 
Vtm  Jersey  ftom  banUinit*  wss  found  to  eontein  pboq>boms  to  a 
decidedly  prejndieial  extant  when  orster  sheila  were  employed  as 
flux,  but  oeaud  to  do  so  when  good  limestone  was  iu*a  in*t*ad. 
It  la  noteworthy,  howerer,  that  when  a  highly  manganiferoo* 
iron  is  smelt>id  a  considerably  laiver  preparation  of  nboaphonii  finds 
its  WSJ  into  the  dndsr  and  l«si  Uitw  th*  ]»g  than  is  the  case  whm 


the  rssnlting  pig  contains  less  mangones* ;  and  the  same  reinsrk  is 
also  largely  true  of  sulphur. 

According  to  MTenl  chemists  and  metallurgists  as  tbs 
percentage  of  manganese  in  manganeisen  increases,  so, 
ronghly  speaking,  that  of  carbon  decreases  ;  so  tliat  whilst 
spiegeleisen  of  7  or  8  pet  cent,  manganese  usuallj  contains 
some  4  or  S  per  eent  of  carbon  and  sometimes  more,  ferro- 
manganese  of  20  per  cent  manganese  contains  much  less 
earbiin,  and  when  the  manganese  attains  to  30  per  cent 
and  npwards  the  carbon  becomes  diminished  to  somethi^ig 
below  1  per  cent,  being  often  as  low  as  0*4  or  even  0'25 
per  cent  (Henderson).  Others,  however,  hare  obtained 
diametrically  opposite  results ;  thns  Biley  and  Griiner 
both  find  that  the  carbon  percentage  increases  pari  pa$tu 
with  that  of  manganese.  The  peculiar  large  mirror-like 
crystals  from  which  the  term  "  spiegeleisen  "  (mirror  iron) 
is  derived  are  not  eziubited  by  fetro-manganese  containing 
large  amounts  of  manganeses 

B^'  mixing  finely  divided  iron  (sponge,  filings,  turnings 
of  cost  or  wrought  iron  or  steel,  &c)  with  finely  powdered 
ores  of  manganese,  tungsten,  or  titanium,  or  with  qnarti 
in  snitable  quantity,  moistening  with  dilute  acid  or 
ammoniscal  solution,  and  compressing  into  lumps,  hard 
masses  are  farmed  (after  standing  a  few  honis)  which  can 
be  heated  to  a  red  heat  without  breaking  np.  By  melting 
these  in  a  small  cupola  furnace  with  a  crucible  or  hearth  of 
alumina,  magnesia,  or  lime,  or  of  hard  carbon  and  a  tuyere 
letting  in  a  hot  blast  just  above  the  top  of  the  hearth, 
manganeisens  and  siliconeisens  containing  up  to  75  per  cent 
of  manganese  or  22  per  cent  of  silicon,  or  iron-tungsten 
or  iron-titaoiam  alloys,  or  ternary  alloys  can  be  readily 
produced  (CArom'^w  de  FlndtutrU,  1873,  ii  235). 

The  following  analyses  illnstrate  the  composition  of  various  lands 
of  spiegeleisen,  feiro-manganese,  and  alliea  products: — 
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Oilieimtttm. — In  order  to  prodnce  highly  silicions  iron,  scrord- 
ing  to  Jordan,  the  main  conditions  are  that  the  bloat  shall  be 
extrsmsly  hot,  ths  fumaos  not  driving  rapidly,  and  that  the  charge 
whilst  containing  much  silica  shall  bs  highly  aluminous  snd  not 
markodly  cslcarcoos.  An  accident  at  ths  Heardt  iron-works, 
Diisseldorf,  necessitated  ths  shutting  off  of  ths  m^ority  of  the 
blast,  three  tnyerea  instead  of  six  Ming  used,  and  the  pressor* 
being  reduced  from  16-18  to  abont  10  centimetres  of  mercnry  (t.c, 
from  abont  8-1  to  1-9  Ibptr  sqnar*  inch) :  the  blast  became  niglily 
heated  (,tnm  600*  to  600  C),  whilst  ths  bnnlen  wss  increased,  tb* 
charge  oonlai;iing  IS)  owta  ore  at  88  per  oent  iron,  6  cwta.  limestone, 
and  10  ewts.  coke,  so  that  th*  slsg  contsined  silica  60,  lime  88, 
alomina  16,  manganese  oxide  1,  the  coke  being  42  cwts.  nor  ton  of 
iron.  Under  these  conditions  a  pig  waa  mn  containing  silicon  7  9, 
phosphonu  072,  and  carbon  2-60  per  cent  Analogons  rmlts  as 
rrgaivs  incnaaed  percentage  of  silicon  on  decmsing  lime  and  increas-^ 
ing  alumina  relatively  to  the  silicon  hsve  bern  observed  in  varionS 
other  instancsa.  Troost  and  HsntefeuiUe  consider  that  the  pnaenc* 
of  alkalin*  silicst**  in  th*  fVimoe*  promotes  the  siliconizing  of  the 
inn, — th*  alkali  metals  formed  sta  high  tnnperatnr*  by  the  redac- 
tion of  the  alkalies  icsoting  whilst  still  nascent  on  the  silii.«,  snd 
I  thns  rednoing  it ;  a  miztnre  of  potassinm  caxbcnate,  charooal,  iron 
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Uin^  tad  iQiea  melted  in  •  wind  tarntet  affordi  t  etit  Itob  eon- 
taiaini;  1&-16  per  cent,  of  silioon  and  nearly  8  par  cent,  carbon  ; 
lime  or  calclam  ailicate  on  the  other  hand  removes  silicon  from 
ailicioui  iron  when  the  two  are  melted  together.  It  is  a  matter  of 
usual  belief  that  silicon  expels  solphnr  from  pig  iron  ;  at  any  rate 
the  conditions  most  fsTourabls  to  production  of  highly  silieioni 
jA^  ars  not  so  favourable  to  the  presence  of  sulphnr,  and  hence  grey 
aUicioos  pig  is  mnch  less  sulpnorised  then  white  pig  made  from 
the  same  materials.  Acoordiug  to  Riley  the  greater  the  percentage 
of  silioon  in  siliconeiaen  the  smaller  is  ths  amount  of  carbon  preaent, 
so  that  when  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  silicon  is  present  the  carly>n  is 
reduced  to  a  very  small  amount 

SiliaM-Jfangaiuiitx. — Siliciousspieffeleissn(ormangaueaesilicide, 
M  it  is  sometimes  termed)  is  prepared  Dy  the  ordinary  blast  furnace 
methoda  of  making  riuh  spiegeleiaens  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
■ilica  present  and  using  large  amounts  of  fueL  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
preventing  "  blowholes  "  in  cast  soft  ataela  oontaining  but  little 
carbon,  an  alloy  containing  about  8  per  cent  <d  sUioOn,  li-ie  of 
manganese,  and  about  1  'S  per  cent,  of  carbon,  Itu  been  eztensiTely 
need  at  Terre  Noire.  The  steel  thus  pioduoed  gave  the  foUswisig 
nawbers  (Enverte,  BulUUn  Soe.  in  lug.  Civ.,  1877) : — 
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Ckromium-tUel,  or  "  CAromeiMK, "  aa  it  may  conveniently  be 
tanned,  is  closely  allied  to  manganeisen  ;  the  capabilitiaa  of  thia 
auliatasce  for  the  most  part  yet  remain  undeveloped,  bat  the  effect 
of  the  chromiura  is  analogous  in  aome  respeota  to  that  of  mangsneee, 
in  othen  to  that  of  carbon,  communicating  a  fine  dose  texture  with 
hardneas  and  brittleness  when  present  in  any  quantity.  Qirom- 
eisens  containing  10  per  cent  and  upwaidj  of  chnminm  have 
been  prepared  by  crucible  operationa,  and  of  aomewhat  less  rich- 
Beae  in  toe  blast  famaee  fVom  ores  containing  a  notable  amount 
of  chrome  ironttone  ;  Sergius  Eem  obtained  a  very  hard  ijiromeiaen 
eontaining  74  per  cent  of  chromium  and  36  of  iron  by  heating 
chrome  ironstone  and  charcoal  powder  in  graphite  cmcibies.  The 
Tumanian  Iron  Commny  prodncod  from  liumanian  orea  a  pig 
oontaining  some  S  or  7  pec  cent,  of  chromium  and  4  of  carbon  ; 
according  to  Riley  a  mixture  of  this  pig  with  ordinary  haimatite 
pig  (hair  and  half)  would  not  pnddla  wsU,  being  incspable  of  weld- 
ing and  forming  a  bloom  en  account  of  the  thick  cinder ;  with 
less  chromeiaen  (one-tenth)  the  puddling  period  waa  prolonged  ;  ■ 
little  of  the  chromium  remaiued  unoxiaiied  in  the  iron  without 
materially  affecting  its  ^ualitiss ;  at  first  the  ordinary  grey  pig 
melted  whilst  the  chromium  pig  remained  nnftased.  By  melting 
chromium  pig  oonUininc  upwards  of  0-3  per  cent  of  mlnhur  with 
ferro-man^neee,  the  eiupbur  beoomee  almost  entirely  auminated, 
the  reiultmg  product  ouly  oontaining  O-OSS  percent;  on  adding 
it  (in  a  fused  state)  to  blown  Bessemer  metal aprodnot  waa  obtained 
not  at  all  reeembling  good  manganiferous  &aaemer  steel,  aa  it 
crnmhled  under  the  hammer'at  a  red  heat  The  experience  of  a 
Bheffleld  firm  aa  to  the  tempering  qualities  of  chrominm  steel  haa 
been  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  iBonaaingaalt  (tatee  that  ha  waa 
nnable  to  give  to  iron  any  of  the  osefnl  properties  of  steel  by  adding 
chromium  unless  carbon  were  alao  prount ;  on  the  other  Band,  it 
las  been  stated  that  in  America  uunlng  ioola  made  of  ohrominm 
(teel  have  been  found  to  be  ntoio  dnnble  than  any  othen^  the 
tempering  being  readjlv  manaf^ed  Tat  again,  B.  Brown  finds  that 
by  adding  potassium  dlcbromate  to  blown  Bessemer  metal  or  other 
Tarietiea  or  ateel  a  certain  amonnt  of  ehrooium  ia  reduced  aud 
oounteraeta  the  evil  effecta  of  phoephoms,  ateel  so  made  being 
capable  of  being  bent  and  twisted  oold  even  though  oontaining  aa 
mnch  aa  1  per  cent  of  phoephorua ;  liius  samplea  of  steel  so  pr»- 

rared  gave  the  following  nnmeacat  resolta  Uourn.  I.  and  S.  IiuL, 
879,888):— 
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Titngdt»-tlttl*  have  been  eflen  brongb  t  forward  aa  poaaeaaing  valu- 
able properties,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  laigkty  mannfaotnred 
In  England.  On  the  Continent  they  have  attracted  more  attention ; 
^ua  Biermann  of  Hanover  has  prepared,  ferro-tongeten  containing 
from  20  to  60  per  cent  of  tungsten  .and  a  few  parte  per  cent  <3 
manganase  witn  the  objeot  of  naing  ^e  eompontion  in  the  aame 
way  aa  ferro-manganeae,  i.4.,  intermixing  it  with  larger  amoimts 
of  dscarboniied  iron  so  as  to  obtain  a  tun^teaiferoaa  itaal  of  ksovn 


oompoaitloli.  Oriiger  atatea  that  the  lMr<1n<<8(  of  st*el  ia  increaasd 
by  addition  of  tungsten  almost  indefinitely,  but  thet  a  ben  more 
than  3  or  8  per  cent  is  prctsnt  the  metal  beoomra  brittle  from 
extreme  hardneas  ;  for  lathe  tools  stoel  up  to  8  |ier  cent  tnngnten 
may  be  need  provided.they  be  submitted  only  to  a  mild  oil  temper- 
ing, for  with  water  they  would  fly  to  pieoea ;  tbua  a  hook  tool 
used  in  a  (teel  tire  shop  of  the  West  of  France  BailWay  Company 
contained 
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In  the  manufacture  of  anoh  Steele  the  tungsten  is  introdaeed 
either  aa  a  triple  manganese  alloy  (prc|iand  on  a  Siemens  hesj-th 
or  in  the  blast  furnace  like  ferro-manganeao)  or  ss  crude  fritted 
metallic  tungsten  obtsined  by  reducing  wolfram  with  a  mixture  of 
coal  and  tar,  ko. 

Levalloia  baa  patented  in  ITrance  the  as«  of  ternary  nickel- 
tnngaten-iron  alloya  containing 
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They  are  said  to  be  rery  hard,  but  can  be  worked  like  ordinary 
east  steel ;  they  are  prepared  by  putting  the  tungsten  snd  nickel 
into  a  email  soft  iron  tube  together  with  a  little  nnx  (compoeed  ol 
D  parts  boric  anhydride  and  8  each  of  calcined  quartt  and  washed 
calcium  carbonate),  and  placing  the  tube  in  the  midst  of  the  rest 
of  the  iron  in  a  crucible,  the  surface  being  covered  with  aome  of 
the  flux.  When  melted  up,  the  whole  is  poured  into  moulda  in 
the  usual  way. 

Jfanfaium  Sronm. — By  melting  ferro-muganaae  and  copper 
together,  or  preferably  mixing  the  two  metala  aepantely  heed,  all 
tracea  of  oxi^e  diaaeminated  through  the  copper  are  removed  by  the 
agency  of  the  readily  oxidixable  manganeae,  and  •  doae-grained 
tough  alloy  reeolta,  capable  of  very  many  usefal  anpUoationa.  Ths 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  alloya  usuallv  prepared,  however,  being 
but  amaU,  the  description  of  uese  proaucts  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  metaUnigy  of  copper  and  manganeae. 


IX.  PsYUCUL  QtrAUTtn  or  Iboh  and  Stexl  in  thxib 

rilAOTIOAL  BjOJLTIOHBHIPa. 

43.  ffardtniny.  Tempering,  and  Atutealimg  of  SM.— 

It  has  been  already  ■statiid  (§  3)  that  the  charaeteristio 
property  of  ateel  ai  distinguished  from  malleable  iron  is 
that  when  heated  red  hot  and  saddenlj  cooled  (by  plung- 
ing into  oold  water,  oil,. mercury,  dte.)  it  becomes  hardened 
to  a  greater*  or  lesser  extent,  and  rendered  more  or  leas 
brittle  and  also  elastic ;  when  the  steel  thus  hardened  is 
heated  ted  hot  and  cooled  slowly,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it 
loses  this  aoquiredhardness  and  becomes  soft  and  malleable 
again;  this  inreree  process  is  strictly  termed  "softening" 
or  "  annealing."  The  generic  phrase  "  tempering  "  is  usaally 
applied  to  mean  a  combination  of  the  hardeniDg  and  anneal- 
ing processes  practically  applied  to  all  steel  goods  in  order 
to  give  such  a  degree  of  hardness  aa  will  best  6t  them  for 
resisting  wear  and  tear,  conjoined  with  the  miuimnm 
possible  of  brittleness, — this  being  effected  by  first  hardea- 
ing  them  by  heating  to  a  red  heat  and  suddenly  cooling, 
and  then  heating  up  again  to  a  somewhat  lower  tempera- 
tnre  snd  allowing  to  cool 'slowly.  According  to  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  hardened  steel  has  been  heated  befora 
annealing,  so  is  ths  diminntion  in  the  hardness  effected  by 
the  proceta;  and  the  particniar  resnltant  combination  Of 
hardneas  with  toughness  and  elasticity  is  spoken  of  aa 
the  "  tamper '  of  the  steeL  Occasionally,  however,  this 
latter  phrase  is  spplied  in  somewhat  different  senses ;  thus 
steels  of  different  carbon  percentages  are  sometimes  said  to 
diff.3r  in  temper  irrespective  of  whether  they  have  actually 
been  hardened  and  annealed  or  not ;  the  term  "  tempering 
capacity "  or  "  hardening  capacity  '  would  better  ezpreaa 
the  idea.  Sometimes  again,  es(>eciaily  amongst  "  practical " 
men  and  'workmen,'the  phrase  "to  temper  a  tool "  is  nnder- 
-atood  as  signifying  simply  to  harden  it ;  whilst  Oil  the  otliAr 
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hand  the  tame  term  is  often  lued  to  imply  the  ioft«iiiig  or 
annealing  only  of  the  tool 

In  the  act  of  hardening,  steel  beoomet  epecifieally  lighter  to  u 
rxtent  rarying  with  the  tem]Kntnn  attained  before  coaling,  the 
composition  of  the  steel,  tad  its  form  and  dimendona,  and  aooord- 
ing  as  it  has  been  rolled'  or  otherwise  vorkad  bef  on  treatment ; 
thns  Eisner  foaiid  a  specimen  of  cast  steel  had  the  speeifio  gra-ritf 
7-92S8  before  hardening. and  7-SS78  after  (both  at  ir  C),  indicat- 
ing an  expansion  in  Tolume  of  about  S'S  per  cent  Similarly 
Binman  found  npantiona  of  2'(  to  8 '5  per  oent  for  blister  stapl ; 
snd  Hausmann  fonnd  for  a  rnj  hard  steel  and  for  a  soft  \reldhig 
steel  ezpansiona  of  1 7  an'l  0-8  per  cenL  respectively.  The  expan- 
sion, bowoTer,  is  not  uniform  in  all  diraetiona  ;  thus  Caron  {aand 
tliat  a  hamigered  steel  bar  20  centimetres  long  and  1  oentiinetre 
sqasra  in  section  altered  after  rented  hardenings  to  the  following 
nteo't  in  percentages  of  the  original  ilimenaiona  :— 


dcQ],  mj)  being  floated  with  tallow  and  heated  in  a  flame  nntil  the 
tallow  dacomposes  raphlly,  and  then  plunged  into  a  mase  of  tallow 
to  chill  it ;  the  point  ia  thua  renderea  harder  than  the  body  of  the 
drilL  By  heatmg  the  point  of  a  small  tool  neai-ly  white  hot  and 
plunging  it  into  a  etiek  of  sealiug  wax  for  a  second,  and  then  into 
aoother  part  of  the  wax,  and  so  on  till  cold,  ateel  m>y  be  made  so 
hard  as  to  be  readily  capable  of  boring  into  similar  steel  haidened 
ia  the  ordinary  way. 

Instead  of  determinios  the  temperature  of  the  object  to  be 
ennealed  by  the  tint  dsnloped  on  it,  Tarious  fusible  alloys  may  bo 
need,  a  senea  of  anch  being  placed  in  the  annealing  bath,  to  that 
by  obeerving  which  are  flniJ  the  temperatnni  ia  known  approxi- 
mately. Parkea  girae  the  following  compoaitions  of  lead-tin  alloys 
for  this  pnrpoee : — 
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whilst  with  rolled  steel  there  was  an  increaae  in  length  of  2*25  per 
cent,  and  no  change  in  the  other  dimensions. 

On  thoroughly  annealing  hardened  tteel  it  reeorert  tht  original 
dimeniiona  poswssed  before  hanJeuinff ;  evidently  thenfore  when 
a  large  steel  tool  is  h'sideneJ,  since  the  mner  pnrtion  cannot  poatibly 
become  cooled  at  the  same  rate  as  the  outer  film,  a  kind  of  strain 
must  h»  developed  amon^^t  the  particles;  for,  whilst  the  rapid 
chilling  of  the  outer  portion  canaea  tliat  part  to  occupy  a  larger 
volume  than  it  otherwise  would,  this  ia  not  eflected  to  eo  large  a 
relative  extent  with  the  inner  porUoua.  The  opposics  mult  is 
necessarily  produced  during  annealing.  Accordingly,  in  the  prooeta 
of  tampering  tteel  goods,  cracking  and  aplittiug  or  "buckling** 
and  otherwise  getting  out  of  shsia  srs  inconvenient  results  that 
are  apt  to  hsppsn,  especially  when  all  parts  of  the  surface  art  not 
equally  and  simultsueooaly  heated  or  chilled,  a  result  difficult  to 
king  about  with  articles  of  cerUin  shapes  ;  the  hardening  proeesa 
may  in  such  cases  lie  more  safely  alTectcd  by  beating  the  article  up 
gradually  in  a  fluid  bath  such  ss  melted  lead  (or  in  tome  cases  oil) 
and  then  chilling  in  a  oool  fluid  bath,  preferably  of  oil ;  whilst  the 
tnnealing  may  be  performed  by  allowing  the  fluid  in  which  the 
article  it  alowly  heated  up  to  cool  down  again  spontanaonsly  when 
the  requisite  temperature  ia  attained.  For  tpeeial  articlei^  *.g., 
sawt,  a  particular  manipulation  ia  requisite  to  avoid  buckling ;  in 
some  catea  the  annealing  of  a  flat  plate,  t./.,  a  circular  taw,  it 
eflected  between  two  aolid  flat  mtsaea  of  iron,  which  kee^  the 
plates  from  getting  out  of  shape  whilat  cooling:  In  tome  inttancea 
when  the  pomt  only  of  an  article  it  required  to  be  tempered,  t,f., 
ceruin  kinda  of  ehiselt,  the  whole  mttt  i*  heated  red  hot  and  the 
point  dipped  into  water  or  oil  to  harden  it ;  on  taking  out,  the 
heat  f^om  the  body  of  the  hot  artiela  it  rapidly  conducted  fo  the 
point';  at  toon  at  ici  temperattirt  ia  tnffldently  nitud  the  body  it 
tomewhat  cooled  by  a  short  immersion  so  at  to  rednce  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  whole  approximately  to  nuiformity,  and  then  the  article 
it  allowed  to  cool  tiU)gether  tlowly ;  to  that  the  hardening  and 
annealing  aie  eflected  l^  one  heating  only.  For  artielec  the  tamper 
of  which  reqniree  to  be  tomewhat  exaetiy  determined,  the  tempera- 
ture attained  it  judged  of  by  the  tint  of  the  iridteeeat  iUm  of  oxide 
which  forme  on  the  aurfaee  (praviondy  brighttoed)' dnrtng  the 
iicatiag;  the  higher  the  temperature  the  thicker  the  film,  the  ooloara 
and  tempermtnree  being  tpproximately  aa  foU^wa  : — 
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For  inatanca,  if  a  taw  ia  to  be  tempered  at  a  ikiU  blue  it  is  heated 
over  a  clear  Are  or  a  maaa  of  red  hot  iron  or  in  a  land  bath  until 
the  tint  appean  on  the  brightened  surface,  when  it  ia  allowed  to 
eooL  In  numycasee  the  tempering  of  tools  is  efTected  with  snfflident 
aeearaey  without  brightening  them,  by  coating  them  with  tallow, 
oil,  or  aome  similar  eompoeiuon,  and  then  heating  over  a  lamp  or 
ornate  of  hot  metti  until  the  tallow,  kc.,  begina  to  deeompoee; 
with  tuffloient  experience  at  to  the  aixe  (Mf  the  article,  the  mode  of 
heating,  and  the  character  of  the  deeompoeitton  tet  up,  much  the 
tama  reaulta  are  arrived  at  aa  when  the  colonr  it  WBtehed  on  the 
brightened  aurfaee.  In  tome  inttancea  the  rtqnitite  temper  it  givin 
^  one  ojxrkUon  only,  the  point  of  the  article  to  be  naidened  (a 


The  flnt  five  of  thete  tlloys  conteqnently  correspond  to  the 
variona  yellow  thadoa  ;  tht  next  three  tu  brown,  brown  and  purple 
tpott,  and  purple  ;  and  tht  latt  four  to  the  blue  thades. 

4S.  Strength  and  Tenadty  of  Iron  and  Sted. — Indepen- 
dently of  the  sdilitional  strength  communicated  to  irun  by 
the  presence  of  email  quantities  of  carbon,  prodacing  steels 
or  so-called  iteels  of  various  kinds,  a  considerable  increase 
in  thii  property  ia  brought  about  by  the  removal  of  portions 
of  eindery  matter  by  fnsiun.  Wrought  iron  that  has  simply 
been  welded,  reheated,  and  rolled  a:  given  numlier  of  times 
is,  emterii  paribui,  less  tenacious  than  iron  from  which 
complete  fusion  has  removed  the  films  of  silicate,  &c, 
enveloping  the  component  layers  and  fibres  of  the  welded 
material,  and  preventing  their  complete  union  togetlier. 
Thua  the  best  qualities  of  weld  iron,  containing  naually 
about  0-2  to  0*3  pet  cent  of  carbon,  possess  a  tensile  strain 
of  from  20  to  30  tons  per  square  inch,  whilst  mild  "  steels  " 
and  ingot  irons  are  usually  considerably  higher  in  this 
respect,  vis,,  from  30  to  40  tons  per  square  inch ;  harder 
ateeli  of  higher  carbon  percentage  are  proportiuiately 
■tronger.  The  following  numbers  may  be  quoted,  repre- 
•eoting  tensile  strains  in  tons  per  aqoare  inch. 
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Steel  wire  of  as  high  a  breaking  strain  os  206,170  lb,  or 
92  tons,  per  square  inch  section,  his  been  drawn  by  Johnson 
and  Nephew  (Manchester),  whiUt  wire  of  tensile  stre-ugth 
of  70  to  80  tons  per  square  inch  ia  readily  procanble. 
According  to  Collingwood,  'galvanizing  iocreaaes  the 
strength  of  freshly  drawn  wire  by  about  15  per  cent, 
whilst  ungalvanized  wire  has  been  fonnd  to  gain  nearly 
S  per  cent  by  merely  being  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for 
a  week  or  so ;  the  inccease  of  strength  in  each  case  appean 
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to  be  eimply  cine  to  internal  •4}*>*^<''^  <*'  tit*  ttnina 
prodaced  dnring  drawing. 

It  does  not  neceuarily  follov  that  the  reaiitance  to  per- 
eussiTO  force  exhibited  by  a  given  aample  of  metal  will  be 
in  the  ratio  of  its  tensile  strength.  Thns  phosphonu  when 
present  together  with  only  minute  quantities  of  carbon 
(forming  the  so-called  "  phosphoric  steels  ")  does  not  very 
materially  decrease  the  tensile  strength,  such  steels  con- 
taining 0*3  per  cent  of  phoephoms  being  often  but  little 
inferior  to  soft  non-phosphorized  steeU  in  this  respect;  but 
wben  tested  by  a  "  falling  weight "  (a  mass  of  known  weight 
falling  once  or  oftener  from  a  known  ■  height  npon  the 
centre  of  the  bar  or  rail  firmly  gripped  in  supports  a  known 
distance  apart)  the  phosphorized  metaU  generally  show 
themselves  considerably  inferior  to  the  non-phosphorised 
ones.  The  same  remark  applies  to  silicon.  According  to 
BEFOK  Rumii 


arm  nwnm 


Fig.  <5. 
Dudley  the  effect  of  phosphonu,  ailioon,  and  earhon  in 
hardening  iron  and  making  it  less  capable  of  resisting 
percussion  are  nearly  in  the  proportions  of  3,  2,  and  1 
relatively  to  one  another.  The  presence  of  manganese 
diminishes  this  deleterious  effect  of  non-metaU ;  wlulst,  if 
more  than  minute  quantities  of  carbon  be  present,  the 
tensile  strength  as  well  ks  the  resistance  to  percussion  is 
greatly  diminished  by  the  additional  presence  of  phosphorus 
or  silicon  in  proportions  beyond  certain  small  liiniting 
amounts.  Accordingly  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  test  rails, 
bars,  Sec,  not  only  by  the  determination  of  the  breaking 
strain  for  tensile  force  (measured  by  pulling  asunder, 
preferably  by  hydraulic  power,  a  bar  turned  to  known 
definite  dimensions,  and  made  into  the  shape  of  fig.  66), 
but  also  by  a  falling  weight, — a  "monkey"  (somewhat 
like  a  pile  driver)  being  raued  to  a  known  height  and  let- 
drop  npon  the  rail. 

The  particnlsr  tests  ajmlied  in  diffarsnt  insttaots  vsiy  mnch  ; 
for  instance,  some  little  while  sgo  the  oBcial  Iklling  veight  test  for 
Bessemer  nils  »t  Oriitz  (Anstrian  Soath  Bsilway  Company's  Works) 
tras  to  permit  a  weight  of  1000  Ulos  (abont  a  ton)  to  fall  from  a 
height  of  IS  feet  npon  the  centre  of  the  rail  supported  by  two  rests 
8  feet  spart,  any  amount  of  bending  being  allowed,  bat  not 
fracture,  whilst  a  test  for  elasticity  or  resistance  to  neimanent 
deflexion  was  appUad  by  placing  a  veight  of  17,fiO0  Irilos  on  the 
middle  of  the  rail  similarly  supported.  The  Korth-Xsstem  Railway 
(England)  similarly  at  one  time  tested  tails  by  allowing  •  weight  of 
1800  lb  to  fall  from  4  feet  height,  the  number  of  blows  i«<|oisita 
to  produce  rupture  and  the  permanent  bandiag  produced  by  each 
being  noted.  In  other  instance*  the  teat  appued  has  been  a  ton 
weight  falling  a  greater  height,  such  a*  30  foet  or  even  80  feet,  the 
rail  being  require-!  to  stand  one  such  blow  only,  or  a  socoeasion,  the 
particular  details  of  the  test  to  be  applied  being  nsnally  specified 
in  each  particular  ease ;  thns  the  Uidlaad  Kailway  Company  haa 
tested  steel  rails  bj  allowing  a  weight  of  1  ton  to  &U  thne  time* 
from  a  height  of  12  feet,  the  supports  being  i  feet  asunder. 

In  just  the  same  way  as  regards  the  determination  of  tensile 
strength,  the  dimensions  of  the  piece  to  be  tasted  (<  inches,  8  inches, 
10  inches  long,  Ac)  are  usually  speeiAed,  and,the  strain  which  the 
metal  will  just  stand  without  becoming  permanently  elongated 
(limit  of  dastieity)  determined,  a*  well  as  the  total  strain  raqnisits 
to  produce  rapture,  together  with  the  "dnotili^"  or  amount  of 
permanent  extension  of  the  test  pieoe  and  the  dinunntion  in  ssetimi 
of  the  bar  at  the  point  of  mpture.  Thus  for  inataao*  the  following 
nnmetiesl  data  wars  obtained  by  KiikaUy  with  a  partiealar  »peelmia 


'of  Vest  Cnralerland  Beaaemer  steel  plate,  three 
each  10  inchea  long,  and  reapectively  J,  i,  and  ] 


dace*  bsin^  tasted, 
inch  in  thickness. 
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Theas  nnmbera  illustrate,  amon^jst  other  thinp,  the  effect  upon 
the  final  valuea  produced  by  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  teat 
pieces ;  the  shorter  and  thicker  the  piece  the  greater  in  amount  ia 
the  permanent  extension.  In  calculating  the  rupturing  strain  per 
square  inch,  the  dimensiana  of  tht  metal  aa  originally  employed 
ie/on  permanent  alteration  was  brought  about  are  employed ;  by 
taking  the  diminished  area  at  the  point  of  fracture  a*  the  section,  a 
much  higher  value  is  obtained  aa  tne  ten^e  strength  per  nnit  ares 
of  the  extended  metal.  Tempering  steel  greatly  increasea  it*  break- 
ing strain  and  limit  of  elasticity,  bnt  dseieases  the  permanent 
extension;  thns  the  following  valuea  represent  certain  resulti 
obtained  with  Uienzot  steels  of  the  A  class,  in  tons  per  sonars  iui-h 
(a**  Jbigitutritig,  1875,  f.  lit). 
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In  making  a  contract  for  tha  supply  of  steel  of  a  particular 
quality,  the  detaila  of  the  t^ts  of  strength  to  be  ap|ilied  sbonlil 
consequently  be  duly  set  forth  ;  for  instance,  a  short  time  ago  tlir 
French  Oovemment  required  certain  ateel  navj  tubes,  of  which  tli<- 
limit  of  elasticity  and  breaking  atrain  tested  in  a  particular  way  werr 
respectively  to  m21  and  88  tone  par  aqnara  inch.  Similarly  in  thr 
eonstrqction  of  the  Uississiiipi  fteat  bridfp  the  cast  steels  used  wrr>- 
contracted  to  be  of  tha  following  qualities  : — "  To  be  of  cruciblr 
cast  steel ;  the  starea  of  the  tub«  to  stand  a  compieasiTe  strain  <^ 
60,000  and  a  tensile  strain  of  40,000  lb  per  square  inch  section 
without  permanent  set,  and  to  stand  a  tensile  strain  of  100,000  lb 
per  square  inch,  without  fractors.  Modulus  of  elssticity  to  1n> 
between  26  and  SO  million  lb,  preferably  nrarer  the  lover  limit, 
and  aa  constant  aa  poaaibls ;  ban  of  the  same  modulus  to  he  sslectea 
for  the  tubes,  so  that  each  side  shall  have  same  pover  of  resistance ; 
each  bar  to  be  tested  and  modulus  stamped  on  it.  Steel  pina^  roda, 
bolts,  eyewi  en,  rivets,  kc. ,  and  the  i  meh  ateel  platea  for  envelop- 
ing the  Slav**  to  ataad  a  tansJe  stnin  of  40,000  ft  per  square  incli 
without  permanent  set,  and  an  ultimate  tensile  stnin  of  100,000  lb 
withoat  fiaetare. " 

Pnkitical  teats  of  the  capability  of  metal  to  stand  banding  doable 
er  through  aome  given  angle,  or  twisting  round  and  round  in  tha 
cold  without  fractun  are  often  applied,  as  sre  also  testa  of  the 
capability  of  being  bent  hot,  for|^,  welded,  Jcc.  A  teat  aa  to  tha 
power  of  resisting  npeated  bending  strains  backward  and  forwartt 
through  a  given  angle  is  sometimes  applied  :  a  particular  mechani- 
cal arrangement  for  elTecting  thie  haa  been  described  by  Olrick. 

Jamea  Price  haa  constructed  a  mawhine  for  testing  nils  as  to 
dnnbility  under  rolling  wear  and  tear,  oonaiating  of  a  pair  of  metal 
Tollen  5  feet  in  diameter  and  16  inches  vide,  veighing  46  cvts. 
each,  supporting  a  IHme  veighing  6}  tona,  connected  with  a  centre 
bon  and  vertical  axle,  so  that  tlie  rollen  an  driven  round  in  a 
circle,  one  bearing  with  6  the  other  with  6  tons  pressure  ;  the  nila 
to  be  teatad  an  bent  into  a  circle  or  pnfenbly  a  polygon,  to 
equalise  the  wear  of  the  rollers,  which  are  driven  over  them  at 
a  spaed  of  13  or  14  miles  per  hour  until  tha  rails  an  broken  or  wear 
out 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  nil  which  possesses  the  greatest 
tanaile  stnn^ith  will  resist  wear  and  tear  and  rolling  friction  beat, 
although  thu  might  be  anticipated  if,  other  things  being  equal, 
incnaaed  tsnaile  strength  corresponds  to  greater  hardness ;  on  the 
other  hsnd,  experience  doe*  not  alwaya  indicate  that  the  moat 
carbonised  rails  last  the  longest,  although  tha  sopetiority  of  ingot 
metal  (Bessemer  steel,  kc)  over  veld  inn  (not. fused)  nnls'is  veil 
demonstntsd ;  it  is  probable  that  the  interposed  film  of  cinder 
between  the  metallio  fibres  in  the  latter  case  greatly  facilitates 
the  destruction  and  wearing  away  of  the  opper  aurfiwa,  just  aa  the 
SfHinmulation  of  dual;  and  eand  on  the  lul  between  the  )>aaa*gr 
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tt  onnentiT*  traini,  npeeially  oonioised  witli  molitnn,  oondneH 
to  maehanical  abruion.  Price  77111111113  hu  >»l«ni.*j>ii  fnm  tlia 
rcnilti  of  Tariont  Britiah  Unaa  that  tha  aTerage  touiia^  Iitm  of 
VTOOght  iron  and  Baaunier  ralla  (Ca.,  the  trsmo  in  tona  nqniait* 
10  waor  awaj  {  inch  of  tlae  liaad  of  tha  rail}  are  i«speetiT«lT  daae  to 
171  and  Kliuilliou  tona,  the  Utter  being  tkoa  mora  than  nuutiiiiM 
aa  laatiug  ai  tha  former. 

Kamerooa  obaerrationa  hare  been  made  on  the  effeot  on'Oie 
stnngtli  of  inn  and  iteel  of  ponehing  nia  drilling  holea,  of  notch- 
ii^  aud  otherwiaa  lemoving  part  of  the  aurfkce,  and  of  ahaaring, 
with  the  general  reault  of  indicating  that  the  diaturlmnoa  produced 
in  the  relatire  poaitiona  of  the  conatitaent  Miticlea  by  foreiblv 
innching  and  ■hi-aring  in  the  cold  materially  drcnaaea  tha  ■trangfh 
of  a  bar  or  plate  (apart  from  the  aetnal  reUoral  of  aub«tance)Tbnt 
tliat  drilling  does  not  efieet  tha  atrength  in  the  aame  way  (aee 
Tariova  papcra  in  the  Journal  I.  and  3.  InM.,  Im,  and  Sngiimr- 
lug  daring  the  laat  few  ,Teara).  Annealing  reatorea  the  atrengUi  to 
a  conaidenble  extent ;  if  the  platea  be  punched  whUat  nd  hot  the 
annealing  takea  place  apoptanaouly. 

The  atrengthoning  effeot  upon  aoft  iteela  and  ingot  irona  of  hard- 
niing  by  heating  and  plonsing  into  oil  ia  often  Teiy  markad,  tha 
tendency  to  crj-atallinity  obaerrable  in  large  maaaea  of  caat  metal 
being  thna  largely  lemoved.  A  Talnable  paper  on  the  caoaea  and 
rllecta  of  hardening  iron  andateel,  by  Frofeaaor  Ikermann,  ia  to  be 
fntail  in  the  Jvunat  I.  and  &  JniC,  U7»,  S04;  whilit  the 
l'e»!areh  Committee  of  the  Inatitation  of  Mechanical  Enginaera 
haa  recently  iaaned  raporta  containing  mneh  information  on  tliia 
anlyrct 

£fe^  of  Ttmperaturt  o»  the  Sbrtngth  of  Iron  and  ^Ud. 
-  -Many  obiervationa  on  this  point  have  been  miule  by  dif- 
ferent ezperimenters,  with  the  general  reenlt  of  indicating 
that  ai  0*  C.  and  below  the  tensile  s^iuin  and  reaisttknea 
to  percosaion  of  iron  and  steel  bari,  rods,  Ac,  "are  subatan- 
tially  the  same  as  at  the  average  ordinary  temperaturea  of 
15°  to  20%  but  that  what  difference  there  is  is  osoally  in 
the  direction  of  diminntion  in  strength  ;  the  nnmerieal 
▼olnea  obtainable  are  comiideiably  variable  with  the  com- 
poaition  of  the  metal,  dec. ;  thus  'Webster  -finds  that  a 
severe  cold  of-  15'  C  does  not  affect  the  tensile  strain  of 
wronght  iron  and  steel,  althongh  it  slightly  increases  the 
daetOity  by  about  l.per  cent  with  iron  and  3  per  cent, 
with  steel;  the  power  of  resisting  transversa  strain  is, 
however,  some  3  per  cent  lower,  whilst  the  flexibility  and 
the  resistance  to  ruptnn  by  impact  are  redaoed.by  the 
fallowing  amonnts :— 
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A  committee  of  engineers  appointed  by  the  Rnasian 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  examining  carefnlly  into 
this  qneation  has  recently  found  that,  when  the  amonnt  of 
phosphorus,  silicon,  and  carbon  in  Bessemer  and  Siemsns- 
Martin  steel  rails  exceeds  jointly  abont  0*54  {varying  from 
0-44  to  0*67)  per  cent,  the  rails  are  deddedly  more  brittle 
at  temperatures  near  tu  -  20°  C  than  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature ( -I- 10°  to  20°) ;  whilst  the  effect  of  low  tempera- 
tnte  in  producing  brittleness  is  not  marked  when  the 
phosphorus,  silicon,  and  carbon  jointly  amonnt  to  only 
about  0-41  (0-37  to  0-65)  per  cent  Expressing  the 
amounts  of  non-metals  on  the  scale  proposed  by  Dudley 
(3  parts  of  carbon,  2  of  ailicon,  and  1  of  phosphorus  being 
considered  as  equivalent  to  one  another,  so  that  a  rail 
containing  carbon  —  0'30,  silicon  —  0-20,  phosphorus  —  O'OS, 
would  be  equivalent  to  one  containing  phosphorus —  0-26), 
these  results  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  when  the  pw- 
eentages  of  carbon,  silicon,  and  phosphorus  are  jointly 
equivalent  to  an  average  of  0-19  per  cent  of  phosphorus, 
the  effect  of  low  temperatures  is  not  marked ;  but  when 
they  are  equivalent  to  an  average  of  0*31  per  cent  of 
phosphorus,  the  rails  are  more  brittle  at  temperatures  near 
-  20^  than  at  ordinary  average  temperatm'?*  near  to  -f  15°. 


BreaEsgasof  axlas,  enakabsfts,  pomproda^  Ae.,  ozpoaedto  atrams 
and  vibration  appasr  to  be  more  oommon  in  frosty  weather  than 
at  other  aeaaona  of  the  year;  it  ia  oonaidered  by  many  that  exposure 
to  vibration,  Ac.,  and -low  temperature  aimnltaueotuly  tend  to 
dimlniah  tenacity  and  sat  up  a  brittle  atruuture  in  a  way  not 
obaerved  when  only  one  of  the  two  canaea  alone  acta ;  direct  evidence 
on  this  point  is,  however,  wanting.  It  ia  noticeable  that  huge  maaace 
of  caat  metal  (caat  iron,  true  atael,  or  ingot  metal)  if  cooled  too 
^nickly  are  apt  to  have  the  internal  poitiona  in  a  hieh  atate  of  tn- 
Bion  or  strain;  for  the  outer  portion,  when  aoliilifled,  preventa  the 
oontnstiou  taking  place  that  would  otherwiae  eiuue  during  the 
solidification  and  cooling  of  the  inner  portion  ;  hence  the  auiooiit 
of  extra  strain  reqniaite  to  produce  rapture  is  mnch  dimlniahed,  so 
that  the  want  of  elaaticity  of  bearing  foundations,  &e. ,  connected 
with  the  almost  rigid  ground  dunng  hard  Iroats  in  certain  caaea 
canaea  the  strain  applied  daring  use  to  exceed  the  reduced  amount 
which  the  metal  can  then  bear  without  fracture.  Chilled  caatinn, 
case  baidanad  iron,  and  tempered  steel,  moreover,  are  affected  by 
low  temperaturea  in  another  way ;  the  outer  harder  portiona  do 
not  expand  at  exactly  the  lame  rate  ju  the  inner  aofter  parta  ;  and 
conaaquently  alteration  of  temperature  prodncaa  such  variations  in 
the  internal  strain  aa  in  aome  caaea  to  lead  to  fracture  either  ipon. 
tanaonaly  or  by  tha  anperaddition  of  the  atoin  due  to  ordinaiy  use. 
On  the  whols  it  appeara  that  no  deal  eridenee  ia  aa  yet  extant 
proving  that  vilirauoa  either  alone  or  concurrently  with  low  tem- 
peratun  does  setosUy  cause  a  brittle  crystalline  structure  to  be 
uevsloped;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  thousands  <^  examplea  are 
axtut  of  sxlea,  eo{|ine  bsama,  conneoting  rods,  tir«a,  girders,  kz., 
oonttnnally  iabj|ected  to  vibration,  pereusidva  srtion,  and  varying 
etiaina  of  all  lunds  for  years,  in '  whidi  no  such  development  of 
brittleneas  haa  takaa  place ;  in  those  esses  in  whidi  fracture'  has 
been  thna  hi  jnght  about,  ihe  proba1>ility  is  that  defective  work- 
manship snd  ths  devalopment  at  intomsl  strain  sre  the  true  csusss 
of  the  rnqpture^  snd  not  a  gradual  alteration  in  texturei 

At  SO(r  to  850*  soft  irons  snd  steels  become  mudi  deterionted 
in  power  to  resist  percussive  action  snd  bending  strsins,  whilst  at 
lower  tampeistnrea  snd  at  a  red  heat  this  peculiar  comparative 
rottenneaa  is  not  marked.  Fhoephorixed  iron  sppesn  to  be  affected 
to  a  gnstsr  sxtsnt  than  porar  varistiea,  bftt  mild  Beeaamer  and 
Siamens-Usrtin  steels  sre  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  deterioiat- 
ing  Influeneeb  A  railway  wlisal  that  hss  become  Rested  through 
the  greaae-boz  taking  fin  by  friction  rapidly  llred  guns,  and  took 
that  became  mnoh  heated  in  oae,  &&,  may  readily  attain  to  a  tem- 
perators  aufficiently  high  to  bs  mneh  less  capable  of  naisting  strain 
than  whan  cool.  Alarae  number  of  experiments  on  thia  and  allied 
pointa  an  described  by  Adamson,  JatmuU  I.  and  S.  InM.,  1878,  888, 
and  I87II,  30. 

Closely  akin  to  tha  comparative  brittlenees  dieveloped  in  inn  snd 
stsal  on  the  one  hand  bv  intanparaed  filma  of  dndor,  and  by  the 
presence  of  phoaphorna,  cc. ,  snd  on  ths  othsr  by  temperstnn,  is  the 
phenomenon  which  gives  liss  to  the  production  by  orer-hesting  of 
what  is  termed  "burnt  iron":  sooording  to  some  the  want  of 
stisngth  of  burnt  iron  snd  steel  is  due  to  ths  formation  of  oxide 
dieaeminatad  through  the  man  ss  dnder  is  thnugh  weld  inn,  this 
oxide  coating  the  constituent  particles  snd  pnvcnting  their  adhesion 
to  one  another ;  others,  however,  wholly  diaaent  from  this  vieir. 
Oaron  (dmiato  JttnduM,  llanh  4. 1872)  haa  ehown  that  by  aimnly 
gtntof^  luting  good  <iualitiea  of  malleable  inn  either  ia  a  smith's 
forge,  or  m  porcelain  tubea  in  aa  atmoaphen  of  hydrogen  or  of 
nitoogen,  the  "  burnt "  crystalline  stmotnn  esn.be  developed  under 
oiroumstancea  when  no  oxidation  can  occur,  Akermann  also  haa 
bean  led  to  the  aains  oondnaion,  defining  "  burnt "  inn  as  "  iron 
which,  through  too  long  eontinued  or  atrong  heating,  has  had  the 
opportunity  S  aasuming  a  crystalline  texture,  with  the  brittleneea 
wnioh  aeoompaniea  it  on  account  of  the  diminished  cohesion  of  the 
eryetals." 

44.  Totaidry  Operattom. — Occasionally  for  rough  cast- 
ingi^  anch  aa  tuyere  nozzles,  ice,  the  pig  iron  is  used  as  it 
comes  from  the  blast  furnace,  a  small  side  channel  leading 
off  a  portion  of  the  molten  pig  flowing  to  the  sand  bed 
containmg  the  pig  moulds  (§  16)  to  some  other  convenient 
piirt  of  the  bed  in  which  the  moulds  have  been  prepared ; 
but  mnch  more  frequently  the  iron  employed  for  castinga 
is  remelted  by  the  founder-  in  a  cupola  furnace,  various 
kinds  of  pig  being  intermixed  together  according  to  ciicnm- 
stancee.  A  reverberatory  furnace  is  preferable  to  a  cupola, 
the  metal  being  leaa  altered  by  oxidation ;  but  a  mnch 
greater  consumption  of  fuel  is  thus  occasioned.  A  veiy 
coarse  grained  iron.  No,  1,  will,  on  temelting  and  running 
into  small  moulds,  give  a  mgch  finer  grain  than  the  original 
pig;  whilst,  on  tha  other  hand,  a  large  massive  casting 
which  takes  a  long  time  to  solidify  would,  if  of  the  same 
metal,  develop  a  Urf^  ^raiq  tike  that  of  the  priginal  pig. 
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To  obtain  jnat  the  right  grain  under  any  gtren  drcnm- 
stances  reqaires  an  amoant  of  ipecial  knowledge  and 
experience  of  a  peculiar  kind  only  to  be  gained  in  the 
foundry  ttself,  the  miztare  of  brands  that  answer  well  for 
a  certain  kind  of  outing  not  being  necessarily  at  all  suit- 
able for  one  nf  different  size ;  different  mixtures,  moreover, 
are  apt  to  differ  z^ore  or  leas  in  the  amount  of  contraction 
taking  place  in  solidifying  and  cooling,  so  that  a  somewhat 
different  allowance  for  shrinkage  most  be  made  in  different 
cases;  as  a  rule  the  moulds  are  made  about  1  per  cent. 
fau'ger  in  each  direction  than  the  coating  is  intended  to 
measure  (one^ighth  iach  to  the  foot).^ 

For  eompUz  fomu,  a  nombor  of  di  Rarest  piecM  irg  nqnired  to 
maka  up  tba  wbola  mould,  aai.'h  pieca  baing  a  metal  box  or  "  flask  " 
eontalniug  sand  mUad  vith  charcoal  povdar,  loam,  or  aimikr 
matariala  lomewliat  varying  in  their  nature  according  to  the  char> 
aeter  of  the  caating,  moiataned  to  as  jiiat  to  cobaie  together  and 
enable  tha  ontUne  of  the  casting  to  be  defined  by  the  surface  o{  the 
mixture.  Tha  "  pattern  "  or  model  being  placed  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, the  flasks  are  separately  moulded  to  the  varioosly  shaped  i«rta, 
and  tlion  set  up  (being  bolted  or  otherwise  fixed  together)  so  as  to 
enclose  a  space  shaiwd  precisely  to  the  pattern  ;  the  molten  metal 
being  then  alloM-ed  to  run  into  this  space,  by  tapping  the  cupola  and 
letting  the  fluid  iron  pass  along  a  runner  or  gutter  on  the  sand  bed 
floor  of  the  outing  house,  graanaUy  fills  it  up,  the  scoria  floating 
on  the  top ;  the  air  which  prerioualy  filled  the  mould  passes  airay 
throozh  orifices  left  for  the  pnrpoee,  along  with  steam  and  gases 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  hot  metal  on  the  materials  of  the 
mould.  To  ensure  the  easting  being  free  from  scoriie,  and  to  girs 
sufficient  hydrustatio  pressure  to  enaule  the  impression  to  bo  sharp, 
the  lii|nid  uietal  is  alloti-ed  to  rise  to  some  little  height  above  the 
top  of  the  casting  by  making  the  highest  part  of  the  carity  of  the 
mould  to  be  some  inches  or  more  below  the  surface  of  the  floor,  so 
that  the  metal  fiUa  up  the  tubular  hollow  aboTS  the  monld  thus 
formed,  making  a  projection  ("gate"  or  "git")  above  the  top  of  the 
casting ;  this  ia  ultimately  detached  by  a  hammer  or  chisel,  ss  are 
also  the  ridgasformed  where  tliediRrrent  flasks  meet,  and  any  aimilar 

Jirotuberances  at  places  where  a  little  of  the  sand  has  fallln  away 
roni  the  surface  of  the  mould,  thus  increasing  the  dimensions  of 
tlie  cavity  at  such  places. 

Hare  simple  forma  are  cast  in  moulds  prepared  with  a  smaller 
number  of  fliisks,  two  often  8uflicin||^  or  for  some  pnrposes  one  only; 
machinery  is  empbyed  for  monlding  such  objects  as  gaa  piiMS, 
railway  ohain,  &&,  required  in  hugs  ijnanUtiea..  For  certain  pur- 
poses metal  monlJs  are  used,  or  combinations  of  metal  and  sand 
moulds;  owing  to  the  greater  conducting  power,  the  iron  in  contact 
with  the  metullie  parts  of  the  mouM  ia  rapidly  solidifieil;  apacn- 
liar  hardness  is  thas  communicated  to  the  cesting,  which  is  then 
termed  a ' '  chilled  "  casting.  For  the  best  qnalities  of  chills  certain 
particular  classes  of  pig  are  requisite ;  thus  for  the  caat  iron  car 
wheels  used  lu^\j  in  America  the  bruids  of  pig  preferred  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  cold  blast  ehaicoel  brown  hamaute  or  specular  iron  ; 
iron  smelted  from  the  pure  magnetites  of  Lake  Chsmplain  does  not 
chill  iu  tha  required  way  so  as  to  produce  an  outer  film  of  white 
iron  constituting  the  "  tread  "  of  the  wheel,  passing  into  a  mottled 
iron  with  a  soft  crey  inner  centre,  thus  combining  the  maximum  of 
(trench  with  a  lianl  wearing  face.  The  peculiarity  of  some  of  the 
Americm  out  iron  in  this  respect  enables  machinery  of  certain  kinds 
to  bi  constructed  in  part  of  that  kind  of  metal  with  a  strength 
ditScult  if  not  impracticable  to  obtain  with  tha  same  weight  of 
niotil  from  most  Biitish  branda  In  order  to  produce  the  chilling 
elfdct  a  cast  iron  ring  ia  imbedded  in  the  sand  monld  so  as  to  em- 
bnce  the  circumfeieuce  of  the  wheel  to  be  cast ;  the  metal  is  con- 
sequently rapidly  solidified  in  contact  with  the  iron  ring,  the 
"  chill,"  or  portion  solidified  a»  white  iron,  penetrating  inwards 
some  075  inch.  It  is  found  that  confining  the  chill  to  the  middle 
portion  of  the  outer  circumferauce  only,  and  not  communicating  it 
to  the  entire  flange  and  the  oppoeite  outer  portion  of  the  external 
•urface,  gives  |;reater  strength  without  diminishing  the  resistance 
to  wear;  this  is  eflected  by  narrowing  the  cast  iron  chilling  ring. 

Cattiitj  under  Preuurt. — During  the  solidification  of 
iron,  and  especially  of  steel,  after  running  into  moulds, 
babbles  of  gas  are  often  extruded,  causing  the  substances 
to  become  vesicular  and  hoaeyeombed,  especially  at  the 
npper  portion ;  the  gas  thus  evolved  from  Bessemer  metal 
;ras  found  by  Bessemer  and  Henry  to  be  almost  entirely 

'  Wrightson  has  recently  made  some  interesting  observations  on  tb* 
variation  4n  the  volume  occnpied  by  a  given  man  of  molten  cast  btin 
doriag  solidification  and  subseqaeut  cooling;  see  /ncnurf  /.  and  S. 
Jiul.,  lilt,  US,  end  1880. 


carbon  oxide  ;*  on  casting  in  ■  mould  from  which  the  air 
was  rapidly  pumped  out,  ebullition  was  set  up,  owing  tu 
the  rapid  evolution  of  gas,  just  as  ordinary  spring  water 
apparently  boils  under  the  exhaustsd  receiver  of  an  air 
pnmp.  Three  methods  of  overcoming  this  practical  diffi- 
culty of  vesicular  structure  being  set  up  have  been  need. 
The  first,  or  "  dead  pielting,"  applied  to  cast '  crucible 
steel,  is  simply  to  allow  the  crucibles  to  stand  for  some 
time  in  the  furnace  with  the  molten  metal  in  them  before 
costing-;  in  this  way  the  iron  oxide  dissemmnted  throngh 
the  moss  is  acted  upon  by  the  carbon,  and  this  source  of 
gases  eliminated;  according  to  Bessemer,  silicon  is  also 
introduced  (by  the  action  of  the  metal  on  the  pot-material), 
the  presence  of  which  retards  or  stops  altogether  the  gas 
evolution  (see  §  33).  The  second  method  is  the  application 
of  this  principle  in  a  more  direct  way  by  adding  gilicious 
pig,  preferably  as  silicioosspiegeleisen  (silico-mangoneuen), 
to  the  fused  metal;  this  process  has  been  longnsed  on  the 
Continent  in  one  fonn  or  another  by  steel-makers  who 
have  attained  a  high  reputation  for  their  cast  steel  pro- 
ducts, e.^.,  in  Krupp's  works,  at  Terre  Noire,  &e.  The 
third  method  is  one  which  prevents  the  formation  of 
bubbles  of  gas  by  mechanical  means,  the  fluid  metal  being 
subjected  to  powerful  compression  daring  its  solidification. 
In  lb56  a  patent  for  this  was  taken  ont  by  Bessemer,  the 
mould  being  closed  by  a  strong  cover  and  hydranlic  power 
employed  to  force  inwards  a  stont  wrought  iron  plunger } 
Whitworth's  system  of  casting  "  compressed  steel  "  is  a 
mote  perfect  development  of  this  notion. 

Other  methods  of  arriving  at  the  same  cud  have  been  also 
suggested,  tha  pressuis  being  derived  either  from  the  admission  of 
hif(h  pressure  steam  on  the  top  of  the  ingot  mould,  or  by  the  gen*, 
ration  of  gases  by  the  heat  of  the  metal  introduced  on  some  chemi- 
cal composition  in  the  upper  part  of  the  closed  mould ;  thus  by 
em  ploying  a  mixture  of  iiitre  and  coal  dust,  the  mould  being  closed 
by  a  screw  plug  snd  strongly  bound  round  to  strengthen  it,  a  high 
pressure  can  be  exerted,  regulated  by  varying  the  amount  of  mix- 
tura  used  in  the  fint  inatance.  A  description  of  the  steam  process 
as  employed  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works,  Pittsburg,  is  given  by 
H.  R.  Jones  in  the  Journal  I.  and  S.  Intl.,  1879,  477  ;  it  appears 
to  be  simple  and  inexpensive  as  compared  with  the  tVhitvorth 
hydraulic  airangements,  but  generates  far  less  pressure,*  Whitworth 
steel  being  eonprassed  by  forces  up  to  6  to  9  tons  per  square  inch  ; 
increasing  the  pressure  up  to  20  tons  produces  little  or  no  further 
eRcot,  but,  emttri*  paribiit,  the  ductility  of  the  compressed  metal 
iucraases  vrith  the  pressure  used  when  be-low  Ecnie  S  tons  per  square 
inch.  According  to  Euverte,  no  practically  valuable  results  ware 
obtained  at  Terre  Xoire  nor  at  St  l^tienne  by  the  application  of 
intense  pressure  to  the  oiien-hcarth  stools  there  made, — indicating 
probbbly  that  the  removal  of  gas  bubbles  eDected  by  VDiitworth's 
operation  in  crucible  steel  is  nccomplished  chemically  iu  soft 
so-called  ateels  of  low  carbonization  made  with  silico-mnng^neisen. 

The  modut  operandi  of  pressure  in  consoiiJiting  steel  during 
casting  appears  from  Bessomer's  observstions  as  to  tlie  mora  copiooa 
evolution  of  gu  on  diminishing  pressure  to  be  sim|ily  the  appli- 
cation of  the  well-known  law  of  intrcasod  solubility  of  gas  in  any 
given  medium  with  increased  pressure ;  under  high  pressure  the  fluid 
metal  retains  the  gas  dissolved  just  as  soda  water  does  the  carbon 
dioxiile  whilst  it  remains  in  bottle;  but,  just  as  effervescence  is  pro- 
duced in  this  latter  case  as  soon  aa  the  pressure  is  relieved,  so  in  the 
case  of  steal  would  gaa  bubbles  appear  under  the  ordinary  pre*sufe 
which  would  not  have  been  developed  under  high  pressure.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  steel  should 
retain  hydrogen  and  carbon  oxide  dissolved  when  at  a  high  tem- 
perature and  perfectly  fluid,  and  should  axtrnda  it  on  cooling  some- 
what and  when  just  on  the  point  of  solidifying  ;  but  the  pheno- 
menon is  not  an  isolated  one,  fused  silver  bena^1Dg  in  precisely  the 
same  way  towards  oxymn,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  the  well-known 
"  spitting"  of  silver  <raring  solidification.  Tha  function  of  silicon 
in  preventing  the  extrusion  of  gas  may  be  ascribed  either  to  its  com  - 
municating  the  physical  peculiuity  to  the  steel  of  dissolving  as  much 


*  Midler  has  recently  found  hydrogen  to  be  the  chief  constituent  ol 
the  goseii  contaiued  la  the  bubblai  found  iu  ordiusry  solid  cast  steels, 
along  with  nitro^n,  and  much  smaller  quantities  of  carbon  oxide  than 
Uoss  /ound  by  Henry. 

■  Recant  expeiiments  made  la  England  with  Bessemer  Ingota  hafii 
indicated  that  no  appreoiable  diminution  In  honeycombing  is  bnngU 
•boat  by  the  use  of  steam  at  only  40  or  (0  Ih  fioirnt  psr  square  lacb. 
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gu  at  ilie  loUilirymg  tcmp/ntntt  lu  at  the  tu'glw  tampentora,  and 
ooiueqneiitly  of  preveuting  the  atptration  of  gai  during  aolidifi- 
cation  ;  or  elsa  to  ita  chemical  reaction  npon  the  diaaolfed  carbon 
ozida  forming  particlea  of  ailica  diiMminated  through  the  maaa 
and  aatting  free  carbon,  ao  that  the  metal  containing  ^aa  diiaolred 
carbon  oxjde  can  thua  retain  more  h7dro;;cn  ;  expviimantal  evi- 
ilence  ia  van  tins  finally  to  decide  the  qoeatioo.  but  the  latter  Tiev 
aaoma  to  be  highlj  probable. 

iS.  Protection  q/  Iron  from  Oxidation  by  Surfaet  Apjili- 
mut». — One  of  the  greatest  inconTeniencei  in  connexion 
with  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  foe  conBtruetiT-e  and  general 
.pnrpoies  is  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  oxidize  and  rust 
in  Ute  air  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  t.e.,'in 
presence  of  free  oxygen  together  with  moisture  and  small 
qnantities  of  carbon  dioxide  (nnd  in  the  case  of  the  air  of 
seaside  places  of  saline  spray,  and  in  that  of  coal-consuming 
districts  of  snlphar  acids,  kc).  Highly  polished  iron  can 
be  kept  in  perfectly  dry  air  without  rusting  at  all ;  and  in 
contact  with  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  such  as  caustic  soda  or 
ordinary  carbonate  of  soda,  the  tendency  to  oxidize  is  far 
less  than  in  simple  spring  water,  sea-water,  or  moist  air ; 
in  certain  cases  this  property  may  be  utilized  for  the  pre- 
servation of  bright  steel  objects  kept  in  stock,  a  roating  of 
ordinary  whitewash  (chalk  and  water,  or  preferably  Ume 
and  water)  being  brushed  over  them  and  allowed  to  dry 
on ;  a  similar  coating  of  lime  or  whiting  and  oil  ia  even 
more  efiScacious,  especially  if  the  oil  be  a  non-drying  one, 
Cft,  one  that  does  not  spontaneously  take  np  oxygen  and 
become  more  or  less  acidified.  Protective  coatings  of  paints 
of  vationa  kinds — tar,  melted  pitch,  kc — ore  generally 
applied  to  the  exterior  of  large  iron  constructions,  such  as 
bridges,  pillars,  girders,  rainwater  spouts  and  conduits, 
railings,  and  the  like;  the  function  of  these  ia  mote 
mechanical  than  chemical,  the  coating  simply  preventing 
the  metal  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxidizing 
medium ;  bnt  in  some  of  the  paints  used  the  basic  Character- 
of  certain  of  the  materials  probably  also  diminishes  Che 
tendency  to  oxidation.  In  certain  cases  the  corrosion  of 
iron  can  be  diminuhed  by  placing  a  more  active  metal  in 
contact  with  it  {e.g.,  zinc),  so  that  by  a  galvanic  action  the 
oxidation  is  largely  limited  to  the  zinc ;  by  causing  the 
surface  of  the  iron  to  be  closely  adherent  to  the  protect- 
ing zinc  coating  (by  dipping  the  brightened  metal  in  fused 
zinc),  a  sort  of  permanent  metallic  paint  coating  is  obtained, 
which  acts  as  a  preservative  in  the  threefold  manner  of 
mechanically  preventing  contact  with  air,  of  galvanically 
confining  the  oxidation  to  the  zinc,  and  of  chemically 
causing  the  iron  to  be  coated  with  a  basic  film  of  zinc 
oxide  (when  the  zinc  has  become  slightly  oxidized). 

Uanjr  other  netallio  protaetiTe  coatings  can  be  similarlj  applied. 
Of  theaa  the  moat  freqnently  employed  ia  tin,  forming  orouiaty 
"  tinplata,"  tb*  mannfactnn  of  which  datea  back  a  conaidemUa 
length  of  time.  Other  eoatinga  can  tI«o  be  applied  by  means  of 
electricity,  at  least  to  small  articles  ;  electro-coppered  iron  goods 
»nd  nickelisad  steel  articlsa  thua  pnpsredare  nowireijnestly  mann- 
(actored. 

It  has  lonj  been  noticed  that  iron  bars,  plates,  tu.,  from  the 
faros  or  rolling  mill  are  coated  externally  with  a  film  of  magnetio 
oxide  formed  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  heated  metal ;  dnriiig 
roUiog  this  film  beeomea  somewhat  thick  and  peels  off,  •farming 
"  miltacala  *  ;  when  the  film  is  but  thin  and  is  cloaely  adh^tes^ 
it  has  long  been  known  that  the  metal  does  not  nut  ao  readily  at 
the  part*  thns  covered  np  with  a  protective  coating  aa  at  points 
where  this  coating  is  removed.  Similarly  it  haa  been  long  Uown 
that  certain  natonl  forms  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  m  parti- 
enlar  the  "  iron  aanda  "  of  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  elsewhere 
poaaeas  the  power  of  resisting  the  mating  action  of  sea-water  and 
atmoapherio  air  conjoined.  Tlia  idea  oi  poipoaely  coating  iron 
articles  with  a  film  of  magnetic  oxide  prepared  in  sach  a  way  as  to' 
resist  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  natural  peroxidation,  and  so 
cTiMaly  adherent  to  the  underlying  metal  as  not  to  be  readily  de- 
taohad  by  ordinary  nsage,  has  acundingly  been  snecesafUly  carried 
out  ia  practice  by  more  than  one  person.  Barjft  pnxat  tet  pro- 
dnsing  such  a  coating  ia  based  on  the  reaction  oceomng  between 
Iron  and  ataiun  at  moderstely  elevated  temperatarca^  vis,, 

SFe + 4H,0  -  Fe,04 -t- 4H„ 
hydrogen  sad  msgnetio  oxide  being  prodaeed ;  the  artieles  to  he  I 


protected,  having  first  been  worked  into  ahape,  are  placed  insme 
a  large  muffle  or  chamber  of  brick  heated  to  a  suitable  tomperatura 
(400  to  600'  C),  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  auperheated  steam 
for  a  period  of  from  fire  to  ten  hours  according  to  the  thicknesa  of 
the  costing  raqoired.  Bmaet't  frocen  consists  in  the  expoanra  oi 
the  iron  articles  to  be  protected  to  the  action  of  air  and  carbon 
dioxide  in  a  chamber  or  retort  heated  externally  and  capable  of  being 
doaed  air-tight ;  when  hot,  air  is  blown  in  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
produce*  thin  coating  of  oxide  ou  the  srrface.  A  modification  of 
the  prooeas  consist*  in  alternately  oxidizing  and  reducing  the  snr- 
tu»,  the  fuel  being  burnt  inside  the  chamber ;  heated  air,  in  excess 
of  that  requisit*  for  the  oombostioo,  is  introduced,  and  the  surface 
oxidized,  so  that  the  onter  film  is  peroxide,  magnetic  oxide  under- 
lying ;  by  shutting  off  the  air  ^pply  for  a  short  time  the  peroxide 
is  reduced  and  a  uniform  film  of  adherent  magnetic  oxide  produced. 
Both  piceesaea  can  be  ao  worked  aa  to-  give  a  higlily  protective 
coating  to  the  iron,  so  that  the  articles  treated  will  resist  ordinary 
atmospheric  inflaences  for  long  perioda  of  time.  The  chief  weak 
point  in  each  case  (excluding  the  question  of  cost)  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  appl}|  an^  amonut  of  force  to  the  treated  artielea  with- 
out cracking  or  stripping  off'  chins  of  the  coating,  so  that  protected 
iron  articles  cannot  be  hammarao,  rivetted  together,  bent,  or  other- 
wiae  subjected  to  mechanical  strains,  bnt  must  be  worked  to  the 
dimenaians  and  ahape  (however  large)  that  are  ultimately  required 
before  treatment ;  hence  the  proeeases  become  too  costly  for  large 
girders,  kc 

Tin  and  Terua  Plata.  —Is  order  to  protect  thin  iron  plates  front 
oxidation  and  to  enable  them  to  be  readily  soldered  together  ao  as 
to  maon&ctnn  the  numerous  article*  in  ordinary  use  mads  by  the 
"  whitesmith  "  or  "tin-man,"  they  are  coated  over  with  a  closely 
adherent  layer  of  metallio  tin,  forming  tinplatt ;  when  instead  of 
pure  tin  an  alloy  of  tin  and  load  ia  naeu  aa  a  protective  coating,  the 

{iroduet  ia  known  as  temeplat*.  The  charcoal  pistes  (f  23)  prepared 
rom  a  good  quality  of  iron  used  for  the  tinnmg  pneeaa  and  pro- 
perly annealed  arc  thoroughly  scoured  .with  sand  and  water  and 
"  pickled  "  ia  dilute  sulphuiio  acid  alternately  until  perfectly  dean 
and  bright ;  they  are  then  washed  and  immersed  ia  s  pan  full  of 
melted  grease  until  all  adherent  water  haa  boiled  sway,  and  dipped 
into  a  bath  of  melted  tin  (covered  with  greaae  to  prevent  oxidation) 
which  adheres  to  the  surface  more  or  less  comj'letely ;  the  first  baih 
is  of  less  pure  tin  than  that  contained  in  a  second  into  which  the 
|ilate  Is  further  dipped  ao  aa  to  complete  the  coating ;  the  plate  ia 
then  taken  out,  and  wiped  with  a  hrihpen  rubber  to  remove  super- 
fluous tin  and  make  sure  that  the  surface  ia  completely  covered,  and 
dipped  for  a  third  time  into  another  bath,  aAer  which  it  is  placed 
in  a  grease  bath  of  tallow  and  palm  oil  at  a  moderately  high  tem- 
perature, so  that  the  surplus  tin  niajr  run  off,  and  thou  uto  a  cooltr 
greaae  bath  to  avoid  too  sudden  chilling,  which  would  impair  the 
taeo  of  the  coating,  and  finally  taken  out  and  cooled  in  the  air.  As 
the  tin  in  the  third  bath  becomes  alloyed  with  iron  from  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  removed  into  the  second,  fresh  pore  tin  being  used 
instead ;  similarly  the  metal  from  Ko.  2  bnth  u  by  and  by  rvmoved 
to  anpply  the  fir«t  one,  so  that  the  plate  is  covered  with  lesa  and 
less  ferruginous  tin  successively  as  it  passes  through  the  three 
baths.  For  teme  putt's  the  process  ia  much  the  same,  only  an  alloy 
of  about  half  tin  aud  half  lead  is  used  instead  of  pure  tin  ;  in  con- 
sequence, the  surface  produced  ia  not  so  brilliant. 

When  tin  plates  are  partially  etched  by'dilute  aqua  fortia  mixed 
with  common  salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  they  acquire  a  peculiar  spangled 
appearance,  owing  to  th*  diaaolvlng  away  of  adherent  tin,  leaving 
behind  a  leas  ruwlUy  attacked  crrstajline  tin-iron  alloy;  the 
"  moir^  nietalliqus  thns  prepared,  after  varaiihing  to  prevent 
oxidation,  is  frequently  used  for  ornamental  pui^ioses. 

OaltanUttd  Iron.  — When  perfectly  cleansed  iron  is  immer:^»l  in 
mdted  zinc  instead  of  tin,  the  sine  adheres  to  the  surface  ^nst  as  tin 
does  in  the  tinplate  manufacture,  forming  "  galvanized  iron,"  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  coating  ia  analo- 
gone  to  that  producible  by  electrical  means.  Norwood  and  Bogen 
apply  a  thin  coating  of  metallio  tin  to  the  iron  before  dipping  it  in 
the  zinc  hath,  by  putting  in  a  wooden  tank  altemateljr  granulated 
zinc  and  the  cleaned  iron  platoa,  the  tank  containmg  a  dilnt* 
Bolution  of  chloride  of  tin,  so  that  the  tin  ia  deposited  by  a  kind  of 
galvanic  action. 

By  the  ordinary  procrssea  of  electroplating  mannfactured-iron  end 
steel  goods  can  be  covered  over  with  protective  coatings  of  other 
metali^  notably  copper  and  nioksL  Bimilarljr  by  various  processes 
silver  and.gola  ooetings  can  be  laid  on,  especially  by  means  of  the 
application  of  marenrial  solutions  of  the  precious  metals  (water  gild- 
ing), the  menuiy  being  volatilized  by  heat  and  the  lesidnsl  gold  or 
silver  made  jaon  adherent  by  burnishing,  the  prooeaa  being  repeated 
seveni  times  if  necessary.  "  Fyroeilver "  goods  are  prepared:  by 
heating  the  silvered  stasl  whereby  the  silver  sinks,  as  it  were,  into 
the  metal;  successive  eoatinga  are  then  applied  and  "burnt  in," 
until  the  ainkase  ceases ;  in  this  way  a  coating  ia  obtained  not 
readily  detachaUe  by  wear  and  taar.  Protective  coatings  of  various 
forms  of  enamel  an  often  employed  for  various  classes  of  iron  goods, 
more  tepedsUy  advertiasment  boards,  t,  a .  sheets  of  ensmelled  iroii 
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with  th«  Uttering  done  in  lome  cUffenntly  eolonnd  cnuneL  A 
modiflcation  of  thia  rlaai  of  coating  haa  been  recently  intiodtuied 
bjr  Dode,  iiietalMe  platinum  being  mixed  with  the  enamelling  oom- 
poaition  to  u  to  "  {ilatinize  "  the  metal  and  thna  add  to  tlie  don- 
bility ;  according  to  the  inreutor,  the  oompantiTely  high  price  of 
Dlatiiiam  does  not  interfere  irith  the  applicability  of  th^  prooeaa,  one 
platinising  application  voatiug  no  more  than  three  coata  of  good 
paint,  and  oiuy  about  a  tenth  of  the  expenae  of  nickeliziijg. 

X  Statistics  of  tbb  xsosr  akd  Stskl  JiAxnrxcfivtx. 

46. — The  following  data  are  abridged  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Iron  and  Sttel  Imtitutt,  1880. 

fnduclum  <ifIrou  Ore  in  d(fennt  Countria  (in  Thmaaitdi  </  Ttiu). 


In  1871, 

InM7T-7t. 

Great  Britain 

14,871 
8,600 
4,848 

3,674 

1,167  ■ 

783 

167 

423 

894 
1,171 

320 

760 

1879  14,800 

7,200 

1878  6,823 

Ij.,    J       8,600 
"'•    j  (eatimated) 

1,079 

1878  877 

1877  848 

1878  1,118 

897 

1,818 

400 

1877  340 

1879  30 

..     18 

36 

..     160 

30 

..     20 

United  Sutea,  eatimated  .... 
Germany... 

Anatria 

Sweden 

Italy 

Spam  (BUbao) 

Rauia 

Laxembonrg 

Africa  (Algeria)   

Belgium  

Canada 

Japan              do 

Turkey            do.         

India              do.        

Mexico           do.         

83,908     1                       37,484 

FrodudiBn  i^Fig  Iran  and  Stul  in  diftrtnt  CounMn  ' 
(in  T/unuandt  <f  7<»u). 


fl(In». 

Be^Mmer 
SteeL 

Oi,.n 
Health 
Sted. 

Cradble, 

aiuiaennan 
Steele. 

U77-7». 

U7*. 

l»7i. 

isrt. 

Great  Britain 

Dniteil  Statea 

Prance ., 

Belgium 

1879...6,996 

3,071 

1,348 

494 

2.188 

469 

1878...    410 

333 

1877...      46 
1879...      22-6 
1877...        7-6 
„    ••       2-6 

7-4 

12-6 

13 

„  ...       48 
«-6 

836 
929 
808 
166 

480 

110 
64 
19 

176 
60 
72 

86 

36 
22 

8-6 
63 
88 

133 

16 
(1878)  4-0. 

Germany      and 
Luxembourg... 
Attatria-Hungary . . . 

Buaaia. 

Sweden 

Italy 

1             Q.a   1 

Canadia 

"o^s 

Mexico  

Australia 

India 

Africa  _ 

Turkey 

Switzerland  

14,873  8 

2,885     1  409 

381-3 

PosUlm  of  Pig  Inn  Trade. 


Ceennr 

Nniiiber  Xamber 
ofFur-   a(  Far- 
ii«cf«    nacea  In 
Bollt.  1  Blatt. 

Toan  of  Pl( 
Irea  Prodaed. 

T<nie(Pl( 

nadaiKr 

Fnmaea  it 

Work. 

i  1578 
11  1877 
'  1877 
;  1878 
»  H78 
1  1876 

AuHtria  .y t„. 

279 
81 
464 
4«3- 
948 
826 
892 

188 
26 
270 
297 
498 
224 
257 

400,428 
426,200 
1,217,838 
1,848,345 
6,381,851 
360,641 
2,677,861 

3.413 
18,863 

4,510 

8,218 
12,813 

1,680 
10,028 

Germany  

(ireat  Dritain  „... 
Sweden  

1  1878 

United  SUtea.... 

3,232 

1,738 

13,198,782           ...       1 

mOientirSuimtrStul  and  Open.  RurA  SM  Trait. 


Beeumer. 

Total   • 

Onrbou- 
■asdaof 
Toai). 

Opea  Heanli.        ] 

Con- 

verten 
aractnL 

AdiUttonil 

one*  being 

built 

(1880). 

Xamber  of 

FninBoe* 

erected  and 

tai  eeoneof 

erection 

(1880). 

Eetlmalnl 
Capacllf 

(In'lhon- 
UQdxef 
Toaa). 

Gnat  Britain .. 
United  State*.. 
Germany  „ 

104 
24 
80 
24 
10 
33 
14 
86 

11 

10 

8 

10 

"3 
6 

1461 

1600 
1684 
633 
100 
860 
380 
80 

129 
39 
42 

47 
23 

(1879)  16 
(1879)    3 

481 
276 
160 
110 

78 
■» 

t 

Rnida 

Anatria  

Belgium 

SwMen 

823* 

47 

6067 

297  j 

Dpvardoof 
1P93 

T^tal  sua  ProdueUon  (in  Tlumiandt  cf  Tom). 


lan. 

1878. 

Inertaeo. 

Inereaso 
perAnnam 

Beasemer  steel 

780 

83 

317 

3864 
409 
267 

2084 

827 

60 

298 

47 

7 

Ot>en  hearth  steel 

Crucible  and  othft  (teela 

1079 

8640 

2481  . 

363 

The  following  table,  abridged  from  Ennfs  Mineral 
StatUtiei  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iilnstrates  the  gradnal 
iacreose  of  the  pig  iron  manufacture  in  Great  Britain 
daring  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  : — 


Make  of  Ha 

Areraga  Aaanal 

Fnmaeai  in  Bleat. 

(In  Thonunda  of 
Torn). 

Uako  per  Faraaee 

(In  TboDB^nda  of 

Toaa). 

1860 

582 

3827 

6-6 

1866 

618 

4564 

7-4 

1868 

660 

4970 

8-» 

1870 

664 

6963 

9-0 

1872 

702 

6742 

9-6 

1874 

649 

6991 

9-3 

1876 

639 

6365 

10-1 

1876 

686 

6606 

ll-l 

1877 

641 

6609 

13-3 

1878 

498 

6381 

13-8 

The  following  toble,  abridged  from  the  Statitiieal  Srport 
o/tke  Sritith  Iron  Trade  Anoeiatibn,  gives  compendiously 
a  synoptical  view  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  Uie  United 
Kingdom  in  1878  and  1879:— 


1878. 

1878. 

ftltUli  ontpni  of  Iron  ore  (In  tlioaBan4a  of  tone)., 
(aeraland          .                              , 
j-F^n.  Spain              ,. 

nnporf.-<«       ;     *>«:;j          . 

i  :  as?     : 

14.800 
VW 

to 
i.tu 

2.880 
3,808 

1.018 

II^TtG 
t,tl» 
1088 
48 
18 
1-0 
84 
8-1 
U88-8 

BrItUh  pnduellon  of  plf  boa           „ 

|aP-«»  

Uitme  conaumptloa _ 

Stock!  In  hand  Deoember  31. 1878     . 

RIaat  fnmacea  eilallng  December  31,  1878.. . 

Avenwco  make  per  rnraaoa  per  annum  (U  thoo-l 

aanda  of  tana) '. _..           f 

ATetagaooal  need  per  ton  of  pl( .„„.. 

Axgragata  prodncHon  of  fieaaemer  aieel              > 
On  tbonaanda  ot  toBa)| 

Do.  open  hearth  atoel 

881 
IN 
44ewta 
888 
ITS 
M 
88 
184 
8-8 
11 

lot 
•to 

80 
t78 

in 

40 

«M 

«          coOTertere  at  *ork 

Average  prodnctlon  per  conrrnert  Sonth  Walea.. 

(In  thooxanda  of  tons) f  Slieffleld 

Xuuibor  of  new  converten  being  crrcted 

„         Sleinene  open  hearth  faniacee  at  vatk 

Open  hearth     „        

Irra  naaolB  lannehed,  tonnage 
Sleel      „           ,              „ 
.       „       building       . 
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In  Americtt,  which  eomM  h6xt  to  Great  Britain  in 
amoant  of  pig  iron  prodaction,  kod  tlightly  exceada  that 
country  in  make  of  ateel,  the  following  figures  illuitrate 
the  production  of  pig  iron  during  the  laat  twenty-five  yean 
(in  thousands  of  tons  of  2000  I>  each) : — 


1  ADtliradia. 

ClianaiL 

Bltmn'Biisi. 

Tottl. 

1864 

SS» 

842 

64 

788 

1858 

S«l 

38S 

68 

1862 

470 

187 

131 

788 

1868 

740 

888 

S88 

1360 

1870 

030 

8«5 

670 

1866 

1878 

181S 

C78 

878 

2880 

1878 

705 

800 

000 

2004 

187» 

1278 

sse 

1480 

8071 

The  foHowing  list  of  American  iron  and  steel  works  is 
abridged  from  the  Direetoty  of  thi  Iron-  Workt  of  tht  United 
Siatet,  AprU  15,  1880  ^- 

(Bltnalaaw  .._.».»....  IM 
ComyUtal  bliu  fuuni.  llurek  I,  ISSO ...  /  AntlinelM  Ut 

(Clureial  „..„„„^.„  MM 

Wt 

(umtnhMia  .■. . n 

BUM  fDrnacM  bttUdlns,  ^Anthndw  „.,•,,....»..    U 

(chucMl „„.     * 

M 

Annna]  capadty  at  comptfttd  tamaet*  (In  thovundt  of  Ioii*),...m  MOO 

ConipUced  rallinf  mfUa  and  atMl  wurki,  lUreh  1.  lUO ..„.„,.,.,         S>t 

tuning  mllte  biUdlnt  - .  10 

SlngU  puddllnir  furaaeM  (donbia  onea  eonnthiff  a«  two)    ..............       4MT 

Heatinc  faraacaa »■». ><)0 

Traliia  of  mu HOT 

Aaaaal  capacity  of  rolUns  mlUa  Od  Ihonaanda  ti(  tona)  ..................       4000 

raOinllla                    .                    _ „  tlM 

Caaplatad  Baaaamar  alaal  worka.  Uarch  1,  ItSO  (1  mon  bnlUlaic)  •«  H 

.,                                  CflTtrtm     „           10           M              ••>  3S 

w       OpoB  baarth  atatl  vorka       *           ■         *            ...  ss 

«               M                 funuwaa  ««           0         «            ...  u 

,       Cradbla  caat  alcal  vorka       .            >          »             ...  SO 

H       Torgaa  for  maklBf  iron  diraet  froa  oiv.  Uarch  1.  USO ...  09 

n       Bloomalraa           «,                n              <1  mon  talMlnji^  10 

Aasui  e^Mdtr  On  tkoiuanda  of  looio...  {SssUi^™.".:::.™:;  S 

—  IM 

The  present'  position  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade 
generally  as  compared  with  that  at  a  period  of  some 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  may  be  put  in  a  few  sentences 
tlins.  An  enormous  iucresae  fn  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  from  natural  sources  has  occurred ;  not  only 
have  the  older  iron-producing  countries,  as  a  rule,  shared 


largely  in  this  increase,  but  further,  in  many 'countries 
and  districts  where  the  amount"  of  iron  prediction  was 
formerly  little  more  than  a  nominal  amount  or  oven 
absolutely  nil,  the  manufacture  lias  now  attained  to  notable 
dimensions,  whilst  there  is  every  prospect  of  this  ijicrease 
in  prodaction  continuing,  notwithstanding  the  great  flucti^a- 
tions  in  trade  experienced  from  time  to  time  in  particular 
districts.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  vastly  increased  use 
of  iron  and  steel  (or  so-called  steel  •  fused  iron  of  a  low 
degree  of  carboniiation)  for  constructive  and  other  general 
purposes,  and  especially  .to  the  introduction  of  the  peculiar 
melted  products  obtained  from  pig  iron  by  means  of 
Bessemer's  blowing  process  conjoined  with  Hushet's 
spiegeleisen-addition  improvement;  by  Siemens's  open- 
hearth  "steel*  making  process  involving  the  nse  of 
gaseous  fuel  and  the  regenerative  princiiile  ;  or  by  various 
modifications  of  these  methods,  8U(Ji  as  the  Snelus-Thomas- 
Gilchrist  process,  by  means  of  which  phosphorus  is  removed 
to  a  large  extent  from  the  pig  iron  whilst  undergoing  de- 
carbonization.  By  this  and  various  other  allied  devices, 
the  prodoctioa  of  nsef ul  kinds  of  so  called  "  steels  "  from 
impnre  ores,  which  till  recently  could  only  be  utilized 
fur  inferior  cast  and  wrought  iron  production,  has  become 
possible.  On  the  other  hand  the  increasing  use  of  fused 
"  steels,"  prepared  by  various  of  these  methods  for  many 
purposes  for  which  wrought  iron  was  exclusively  used 
some  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  stimulated  the  wrought 
iron  department,  and  has  in  consequence  caused  the  inven- 
tion of  numerous  macliines  for  diminishing  the  cost  aud 
increasing  the  output  of  puddled  iron,  and  for  effecting  a 
greater  degree  of  purification  than  hand  puddling  ordinarily 
produces.  Notwithstanding  these  advances,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  weld  iron  industry  is  by  no  means  increas- 
ing in  magnitude  as  rapidly  as  the  ingot  metal  manufactura 
So  evident  is  the  disparity  that  it  u  believed  Ly  many 
competent  judges  that  puddled  metal  will  in  a  longer  qr 
shorter  time  become  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that 
ingot  luetal  will  almost  whoby  take  its  place, — especially 
when  the  advantages  of  the  latter  as  regards  physical 
qualities  and  cheapness  of  pcvdlaction  hare  become  more 
•xtensively  approciated.  (a  b.  a.  w.) 


mON,  THraiAPKDno  vbm  or.  The  nse  of  iron  in  the 
core  of  disease  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  Fliny  speaks 
of  its  medicinal  effects,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing 
that  it  was  administered  several  centuries  before  his  time. 
But  Sydenham  was  the  first  to  point  out  its  most  important 
therapeutic  property,  its  blood-restoring  power.  "  To  the 
worn  out  and  languid  blood,"  he  says,  "it  gives  a  spur  or 
fillip  whereby  the  animal  spirits  which  before  lay  prostrate 
or  sunk  under  their  own  weight  are  roused  and  excited." 

The  blond  is  composed  of  a  fluid  wherein  float  roundish 
red  bodies,  the  blood  corpuscles,  which  play  a  leading  part 
in  those  tissue  changes  essential  to  life.  Each  corpnsclo 
consists  of  a  stroma  permeated-by  a  red  fluid,  hssmo^obin, 
which  has  the  remarkable  property  of  readily  combining 
with  either  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  but  so  loosely  that 
under  slightly  altered  conditions  these  gases  are.as  readily 
separated,  from 'it  In  the  lungs  the  corpuscles,  through 
their  hiemoglobin,  take  up  oxygen  which  they  carry  to  all 
parts  of  the  body.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  disintegration  and  repair  constantly  going  on  in 
the  tissues,  the  corpuscles  yield  up  the  oxygen  they  have 
bronght,  and  supply'  an  element  necessary  for  these  pro- 
aeasea,  Having  got  rid  of  the  oxygen,  the  haamoglobin  wen 
nnitas  with  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  tissue  disinte- 
mtioii,  Mkd  the  corpasebs  thus  reladen  carry  their  burden 
Mek  to  tke  Inhgs,  and  disehtrge  thwe  the  oarbonis  Mid, 


taking  np  anew  a  supply  of  oxyjpn.  If  the  htsmoglobin 
of  the  blood  fall  below  s  certain  standard,  the  su^jply  of 
oxygen  necessary  to  healthy  tissue  changes  in  brain,  nerve, 
muscle^  Ac,  becomes  too  lunited,  and  &e  changes  will  be 
imperfectly  performed;  hence  defective  vitality,  general 
or  local  Now  the  ingestion  of  iron  increases  the  hemo- 
globin supply  when  it  is  defective ;  it  promotes  the  pro- 
duction of  blood  corpuscles,  and  causes  each  corpuscle  to 
carry  with  it  more  hemoglobin ;  hence  the.  health-giving 
power  possessed  by  this  metal  Tlie  exact  method  in 
which  the  increase  in  red  colouring  matter  is  brought  about 
we  do  not  know,  but  in  the  fact  that  iron  forms  an  essential 
constituent  of  hemoglobin  we  have  some  clue  to  its  ntility. 
Anemia  or  spsnemia  is  the  name  given  to  that  condition 
in  which  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  below  the 
normal  amount  It  is  indicated  by  pallor  of  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  by  a  depressed  conditiun  of  brain, 
of  muscle,  and  of  the  tissues  generally.  A  beating  headache 
is  often  present,  sustained  mental  or  physical  exertion  is 
difficult,  palpitation  and  breathlessness  are  sources  of  in- 
convenience ;  in  the  female  the  uterine  functions  are  often 
in  abeyance,  By  a  chalybeate  course  we  can  nsnally  restore 
to  the  blood  its  due  supply  of  hemoglobin,,  and  cause  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  all  these  symptoms. 

It  wonld  be  impeosibls  hots  to  CBOiDsrste  tU  the  ■pooiil  forma  of 
in  which  iron  is  rnseiibod.    It  will  bo  snOcdsat  tai»int 
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oot  the  MotUng  couJitions  nndor  wMeli  it  mtj  1m  givMi  wlta  •mr 
bope  of  uiTanta/ie,  and  thou  in  whioh  it  oiaally  laili  to  do  goM. 
First  of  all,  it  ia  of  marked  henellt  in  th«  apanamie  of  yoaog 
fcmalaa,  irhich  is  often  accompanied  by  a  faint  greaniih  or  yellowiih 
duuolonition  of  the  akin.  Chloroaia  ia  the  name  naoklly  givrn  te 
Uii<  condition.  Hera  iron  almoat  nnfaiUngl/  thoogh  alowly 
remoTea  the  pallor,  breathleaaneaa,  and  palpitation,  ineraaaei  mental 
and  phyaical  vii^oar,  and  reatai«a  the  uterine  fnnctiona.  Where 
the  Dlooil  haa  been  impoveriohed  by  hsmorrhagaa,  vant  of  prvper 
food,  or  expoaure  to  bad  brgienio  eonditioni,  iron  tardy  fidl*  to 
iinprora  ita  character,  prorided  the  eaoaea  of  tnoh  impoverialunaat 
are  removed.     In  conTalcecence  from  many  illneam,  iron  ia  em- 

Stayed  with  adrantage,  and  it  aide  recovery  &om  anch  eonititutional 
iaeaaea  aa  rickets  and  acrofnla  by  ita  reatoratire  effect  on  the  blood, 
sometimea  too  in  ayphilitio  cachexia  it  ia  of  aerric*.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  obscure  diaeaaa  called  pemidona  anismla,  the  eanae  of 
vhicii  ia  ao  f  or  nnknown,  but  in  which  the  dafideney  of  haraoglabia 
ia  extreme,  iron  is  rarely  eren  of  temporary  aerrica.  It  ia  generally 
naeleaa  too  in  the  apannmia  attendant  on  advancing  eonaumptlon 
wheia  the  temperature  ]»  high ;  aome  phyaiciana  indeed  hold  that 
in  anch  easai  it  ia  iqjorioua,  becanaa  it  increaaaa  temperature  In 
chronic  diseaies  leading  to  apanaemlA,  where  the  canae  of  the  poverty 
of  blood  ia  continuously  pment,  iron  ia  often  of  but  little  aervice. 
Snch  ia  the  cose  in  cancer  and  moat  of  thoae  emaciating  ailmenta 
which  tend  nnturalljr  to  a  lethal  termination.  But  in  valvular 
diacase  of  the  heart,  iron  though  not  curative  often  helps  to  prolong 
life  and  relieve  auBering,  for  l)y  enriching  the  blood  it  apara*  the 
heart  aome  of  its  labour,  and  at  ikt  same  time  strenguens  the 
cnrdiae  walla.  In  Bright'a  diaeaaa  too,  which  la  often  accompanied 
with  bloodlessnees,  iron  ia  a  moat  valuable  medicine  in  prolongiqg 
life  even  though  incapable  at  aavinr  it 

Hitherto  we  luve  apokan  of  iron  only  in  Ita  capacity  of  a 
•trengthaning  agent  editing  through  ita  power  of  (timnlating  the 

frodnction  of  haemoglobin,  but  it  may  be  benefidal  in  other  wayi. 
t  ia  aupposal  to  augment  the  production  in  the  Uood  of  uiat 
activeoxydizingagent  ozone,  but  of  thia  we  have  little  orno  proof; 
there  is,  however,  considerable  probability  that  the  iron  whicb  exiali 
as  an  albuminate  in  the  blood  aemm  naa  aome  direct  tonia  efTeet 
on  the  tiasnes  through  which  it  einulates ;  and  the  aatringent  pre- 
parationa,  anch  aa  the  anlphata,  are  moat  affective  in  bracing  the 
gastro-inteatinal  mucous  membrane  when  it  ia  relaxed. 

Iron  ia  of  use  in  some  diaeaaea  of  apaeial  organa  and  syalama^ 
partly  perhaps  from  ita  genenl  touio  elfeet,  but  in  part  too  no 
doubt  from  aome  local  nutritive  action  which  it  haa.  In  nanialgia, 
for  example,  it  ia  aometimea  curative^  mora  certainly  io,  however, 
if  combined  with  oninine.  -  In  chorea,  or  St  Titna'a  dance,  toe,  it 
ia  of  vatne,  espeeiallv  whan  combined  with  ananlo.  On  the  digeative 
organa  ehalylMatea  have  at  timea  a  good'  effect,  aome  forma  of  dya- 
pepiia  and  diarrhoea  being  favourably  inSuenced  by  them.  Iron 
too  ia  of  aervice  often  in  tlie  nocturnal  incontinence  of  children, 
and  ia  often  givan  aa  an  emmanagogn*.  In  gont,  plathota,  ami 
most  febrile  ailment^  the  administeaBon  of  ironSa  naoally  held  to 
lie  iujurioua,  but  in  eryaipelaa  the  adminiabation  of  half  drachm 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchlorida  of  iron  every  four  honis  hat 
been  highly  lauded,  and  Dr  Euasell  Reynolds  advocataa  tb*  naa  of 
aimilar  uoaea  in  acute  rbeumatiama.  Iron  ia  valued  for  the  astrin- 
gent elfecta  of  aome  of  its  preparaUona  «n  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contact,  aa  well  aa  for  Ita  good  efleeta  oa  the  blood  and 
varioua  organs  after  iugestion. 

The  tincture  of  perchloriile  of  iron  ia  need  aa  a  atyptio  to  atop 
bleeding  from  the  gums  or  from  leech  bitea,  or  other  uight  hamor- 
rhagea.  Sometimea  too  it  ia  of  aarvioa  locally  applied  in  Uaeding 
of  a  more  aerioua  character,  bnt  it  ia  a  Itrong  iintant  to  the  parta 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact  One  part  of  the  tinctma  of  the 
perchloride  mixed  with  three  of  water  is  sometimea  iigected  np  the 
nostril  to  check  persistent  nose  bleeding.  Lint  moiataned  Tith 
the  tincture  ia  also  used  aa  a  plug  for  tht  aama  pnrpoaa.  For 
stopping  haemorrhage  after  confinement  the  plan  introduced  by  Or 
Barnes  of  injecting  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  into  the  ntens 
is  frequently  followed  with  the  greateit  advantage.'  The  perchlorida 
and  aulphats  of  iron  may  be  given  to  check  hasmorrha^  fh>m  the 
stomach,  and  these  salts  have  likewiae  been  need  to  decraaaa  tb* 
discharge  in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhoa.  The  local  amdioation  of 
the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  diphtheria  haa  bem  highly 
recommei'.ded,  and  a  very  dilute  solution  is  aometimea  naod  at  a 
rectal  injection  to  destroy  tbread-worma,  i 

Aa  a  medidns  iron  ia  used  iii  man^  forma  and  eomUnatlons,  and 
thirty-three  of  theae  are  described  m  the  Srittik  Pharmaeofoia. 
The  mettl  itself,  finely  divided,  is  often  administered  iu  1  or  S 
grain  doses, — ferrum  redactnm  the  preparation  ia  called, — and 
lozengra  are  made  of  it,  eaph  containing  1  grain  of  reduced  iron. 
The  vinnm  ferri  or  aolution  of  iron  in  wine  fa  probably  the  moat 
ancient  of  all  iron  prepaiationa.  Of  the  oxidaa,  the  peroxide  and 
the  magnetic  oxide  are  oflidnal.  The  former  wu  in  early  tImea 
known  under  tlia  name  of  aabdn  or  oocna  of  iron,  and  waa  much 
nsed ;  bat  now  more  tolnUt  prtpaiationa  of  iron  aia  nauaUy  pre- 
aoribad.    Baoantly  prtcipitatad  pctoxida  in  a  mritt  aonditian  It  «a» 


of  the  belt  intidotat  for  arteuieal  polwntng  if  given  In  qnartsr  to 
half  ounce  doaea.  The  earbonatet  of  iron  readily  undergo  oxidation 
nnleu  mixed  with  tagar,  which  tbarafora  eutera  into  atl  the  phar- 
maeopoial  prepaiationa  of  iron,  the  aaccharated  earbouata  of  iron, 
the  pill  of  tna  carbonate  of  iron,  and  the  eompoond  iron  wixtun. 
Perhapa  the  moat  eommonly  used  and  the  best  known  aairingent 
praparationa  of  iron  are  the  combinationa  of  thla  metal  with  vegs- 
table  aoida,  the  ammonia  dtrate  of  iron  and  the  tartrate  of  iron, 
which  ara  given  in  t  to  10  grain  doaea,  the  former  too  in  the  form 
of  wint  (vinnm  fani  eitratia).  The  combination  of  citrate  of  iron 
and  qainint  ia  an  exoaedinglj  valoaUa  prapaiation,  and  ia  given  in 
S  to  S  grain  doaea.  Tb*  aoetata  of  iron  u  aomawlut  astringent, 
but  though  ofleinal,  ia  very  ranly  fsad.  The  tnlphate  and  per- 
chloride of  iron  art  powerful  aatnngenta,  oonatricting  the  tiatnet 
with  which  they  eome  in  contact  Several  preiurationa  of  lbe« 
aalta  are  offlcinaL  Their  uae  aa  local  applicationt  haa  been  allnded 
to ;  itttemally  they  are  given  inatead  or  the  non-aatringent  chaly- 
baateab  when  a  tiasoa-braoing  at  well  aa  a  blood-reatoring  effect  it 
deaired.  They  ara  mora  conatipating  tlion  the  non-attringent  chaly- 
beatat.  The  doae  of  the  aolntion  and  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron 
ik  from  S  to  SO  minima.  The  tnlphate  ia  given  in  1  to  S  grain 
dcaaa.  Iodide  of  iron,  in  thi  form  of  pill  or  aymp,  ia  spedally 
naad  in  caae^  of  atruma.  The  pboaphate  of  iron  and  ita  aymp  ar« 
of  the  greateat  value  whan  given  to  weakly  and  rickety  eliiJdren. 

All  the  above-named  iron  medicinea  are  offlcinaL  Of  thoae  not 
mentioned  in  the  Pkarmacofaia,  two  only  need  be  alluded  to— tola- 
tion  of  dial^aed  iroUj  which  of  all  preparationa  ia  perbap*  the  leaat 
liaUe  to  diaa^ree  with  the  atomaon,  and  aolution  of  tlie  magnetic 
pluMpbate  of  iron  in  mtrio  acid,  commonly  known  aa  Lightfoot'a 
atael,  one  of  the  moat  agreeable  of  the  acid  aolutiona  of  iron. 

Many  mineral  watera  contain  iron.  In  moat  it  exiata  aa  a  car- 
bonate, but  in  one  of  the  tpringa  at  Harrogate  aa  chloride.  Clialy- 
beaie  watera  art  in  toittbl*  caeca  the  moat  effective  of  blood  tonicai 

Ingeation  of  iron  in  all  forma  canaea  the  atoola  to  become  black. 
This  aiiaea  from  the  fact  that,  when  iron  it  taken,  bnt  little  ia  ab- 
aorbed ;  the  reat  paaaing  into  the  intea^al  oanal  ia  converted  into 
the  black  anl^hide  bv  the  aulphuretted  hydrogen  preaent  there. 
The  diaooloration  ia  devoid  of  all  aignificance.  The  evil  effect  oi 
iron  prepaiationa  on  the  teeth  haa  been  much  exaggerated.  The 
add  chalybeatea^  if  taken  in  a  concentrated  form,  may  indeed  do 
hann,  and  all  iron  medidna*  tend  to  blacken  the  teeth  somewhat; 
bnt  breathing  the  month  ont  with  water  after  taking  them  the 
poaiibuity  of  ^nrjr  it  laadily  prevented.  (D.  J.I.) 

IROK  HAfiK.  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Uask  !i  the  name 
by  which  a  French  stats  priaoner,  whose  identity  hat  given 
rite  to  mnch  cnrioos  ioqniiy,  i«  nniveTsally  known.  The 
facts  eatabliahed  by  contemponmeous  evidence  reapecting 
this  mytteriout  personage,  who  died  in  1703,  were,  until  a 
modern  writer  largely  added  to  them,  neither  nnmerons 
nor  of  Teiy  great  importance.^    Enough  indeed  it  related 


^  ;ii]unea,  fte  chief  turnkey  of  the  Baatille,  vhoia  raglater  haa  for. 
timately  been  preaervad,  givea  na  thla  account  of  the  captive :  — "  On 
ninrtday,  the  18th  September  1698,  at  three  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon. If.  Saint  Mara,  the  governor,  arrivad  at  the  Bastille  for  the  liat 
time  from  the  islands  of  Balnta  Marguerite  and  Sainte  Honnat  He 
brought  with  him  in  hia  own  litter  an  aadeat  priaoner  formerly  under 
his  caitf  at  Pignerol,  and  whoae  name  ramaina  untold.  This  priaoner 
waa  alwaya  kept  masked,  and  waa  at  first  lodged  la  tUe  Basiniire 
tower.  ...  I  conducted  him  altenrarda  to  the  Bertandltea  town,  and 
pat  him  In  a  room,  whioh,  by  order  of  M.  de  Saint  Mara,  I  had  fUr- 
aiahad  before  kia  airivaL"  .A  letter  of  M.  de  Foimanoir,  a  grand, 
nephew  of  Saint  Maia,  flimiahea  the  foUuwing  details : — "  In  1698  M. 
de  Saint  Man  exchanged  the  govenoiship  of  the  islands  for  that  of  the 
Baatille.  When  be  aet  oif  to  enter  on  hie  new  oOce  he  stayed  with  his 
priaoner  for  a  short  time  at  Faltean,  hia  eatate.  Hie  Mask  arrived  ia 
a  Utter  which  preceded  that  of  M.  de  Saint  Man ;  they  were  assom- 
panied  by  aereral  men  on  horseback.  Hie  peasanta  went  ont  to  meet 
their  sdjaeur.  M.  de  Saint  Mara  took  hia  meala  with  his  prisoner, 
who  sat  with  hia  back  towards  the  windo^fs  of  the  room,  which  looked 
into  the  court-yard.  The  peaaanta  of  whom  t  made  enquiry  ooald  not 
aaa  if  he  had  his  maak  on  whan  eating ;  but  they  oburved  that  M.  de 
Saint  Mara,  who  eat  opposite  to  him  at  table,  had  a  pair  of  plstola 
beeide  hia  plate,  ^ey  were  attended  by  a  single  valet  only,  Antoine 
Bu,  who  took  away  the  diahee  aet  down  to  Um  in  an  antechamber, 
having  first  carefully  ahnt  the  door  of  the  dining-room.  When  tiia 
prisoner  crossed  the  court-yard  a  black  inaak  wsa  always  on  hia  taca.' 
Snjnnca'a  journal  contains  this  entry  respecting  the  death  of  the  ae> 
duded  priaoner,  who,  it  may  bo  added,  wsa  named  "  M.  de  Marchiel'* 
in  the  BaatiUe  register:— "On  Monday,  the  Itth  of  November  1703, 
the  iinknown  prisoner,  who  had  continually  worn  a  block  velvet  maak, 
and  whom  M.  da  Saint  Mars  had  brought  with  him  from  the  ialand 
of  Sainte  Marguerite,  died  to-day  at  about  tan  o'doek  in  the  evening^ 
having  been  yeaterday  taken  allghtly  UL  Ha  had  been  a  long  Umg  ta 
If.  da  Saint  Maia'a  handt,  and  Ua  Ulataa  waa  axoaadini^  trifflng. 
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to  altow  ttiat  eren  in  hU  lifetime  tlie  Teiled  prisoner  had 
become  an  object  of  ouriow  mjiimj,  Othto  butancet 
uecai^  hoverer,  of  captivity  nnder  like  condition!;  and 
B  ithing  in  the  treatment  of  the  Mask  proTes  that  he  was 
a  penooage  of  rank  and  importance.  It  has  been  indisput- 
Mj  shunrn  that  it  was  no  nncommon  practice,  especially  in 
the  reign  of  Lonia  XIV.,  to  isolate  human  beings  and  keep 
them  immnred,  their  Tery  features  being  earrfuUy  hiddw, 
and'  that  the  Tietims  were  persons  of  all  conditions. 
Thongh  one  or  two  efforts  had  been  preTionsly  made  to  And 
out  £e  name  of  the  nnknown  prisoner,  Voltaire  was  the 
fint  writer  of  note  to  give  form  and  life  to  the  Tagne  tradi- 
tions that  hod  been  convnt  about  the  Maak ;  and  we  may 
probably  ascribe  to  his  snggestiTe  account  the  increased  im- 
portance which  since  his  time  the  subject  has  been  sappoaed 
to  poaseaa  In  his  Jift  of  Louii  XI Y.  the  historian  hint«d 
that  the  Mask  was  a  person  of  high  rank ;  and  he  graphic- 
ally described  how  this  mysterious  being  endesToured  to 
eommnne  with  the  outer  world  by  throwing  out,  on  the 
shore  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  from  the  grated  window  of  his 
ghxHDy  dungeon,  a  piece  of  fine  lii^en,  and  a  sitver  plate, 
on  which  he  had  traced  some  strange  characters  to  rereal 
a  horrible  tale.of  miifortnne.  Tbn  work  was  published 
ia  17SI,  neariy  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Mask ;  and 
from  this  time  the  problem  who  he  was  has  been  ioTesti- 
gatad  with  no  little  diligence.  The  editor  of  the  Fkilc*opkie 
Dietioaary  suggested  that  he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  born  in  1626 ;  and  in  179U  he  was  identi- 
fied, in  the  Memoin  of  CardincU  Biehtlieu  with  a  supposed 
twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  put  out  of  tlie  way  by  the 
great  Cardinal  to  avoid  the  ills  of  a  dispnted  succession. 
As  early  as  1715  the  Mask  was  said,  by  an  anonymons 
writer,  to  have  been  the  count  of  Vermandois,  one  of  the 
bastards  of  Louis  XIV. ;  in  17S9  M.  Lagranga-Chancel 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  a 
hero  of  the  Fronde ;  a  few  years  afterwards  M.  St  Foiz  con- 
jectured that  he  was  the  duke  uf  Mopmouth,  the  English 
pretender  of  1685 ;  and  others  have  bboured  to  show  that 
he  was  either  a  son  of  the  Protector  Cromwell,  or  Fouquet, 
tlM  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  Avediek,  the  Armenian 
patriarch,  whose  treacherous  imprisonment  by  the  am- 
bassador of  France  was  one  bf  the  worst  acts  of  that  nn- 
sempulous  king.  The  claim,  finally,  of  Ercolo  Mattioli,  a 
dlplonatie  agent  of  tlie  dnke  of  Mantua,  was  pat  forward 
ia  1770,  and  since  that  time  baa  found  sealons  advocatea 
in  MM.  Boax:FasUlae,  Delort,  Topin,  and  in  the  Ute  Lord 
Dover ;  indeed,  nntU  lately  it  was  generally  thought  that 
Hattioli  was  the  mysterious  captive. 

Tha  claims,  howsrar,  of  nonr  of  these  can  (tand  the  teat  of  the 
neaiehing  inquiry  which  recaut  diacoverias  have  usde  poeaible. 
Voltait*  does  not  inform  ue  who  tha  Mask  tras ;  hie  hiut  that  he 
was  sn  exalted  personage  ia  at  vaiiuiue  with  a  remsik  of  Us  on  the 
aame  sabject  fai  a  later  work  ;  and  ss  for  the  tale  of  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Mask  to  divulge  his  name  end  late,  these  have  been 
traced  to  s  Hanenot  peetor,  imprisoned  ia  the  ialinds  of  Sainte 
Uaignerite.  Then  is  no  evidence,  that  the  illezitimate  child 
of  Anne  of  Austria,  or  tha  twin  brother  of  Jmom  XVf,  ever 
•zieted.  Foaqort  died  in  1680,  the  const  of  Verroand<^a  in  1681, 
and  the  dnke  of  Beaufort  in  1688  ;  Uonmouth  fell  under  the  axe 
of  the  headsman ;  Avediek  was  not  impriaoned  ontil  1706.  The 
case  mode  on  hebslf  of  Uattioli  aleo  brealu  down  when  esrsftilly 
sifted.  Mattioli  was  certainly  impriaoned  at  Pignerol,  sad  that  for 
a  ooniiderable  time  ;  ha  was  also  Ions  nnder  tha  eats  of  Saiut  Man ; 
and  he  was  detainril  at  the  Sainte  If  argunitea,  in  the  enatody  of 
the  aame  jailer.  Bat  on  tlu  other  hand  the  Uaak  ia  never  named 
in  the  namerons  doenmenta  that  rtfar  to  him ;  he  was  certainly 
impriaoned  at  Exilea ;  and  he  was  hrongfat  from  the  Sainte  Jfar- 
gnerfte^  and  died  in  the  Bestille ;  whereee  Mattioli'a  name  occnrs 
not  aaliiom  in  tha  corraspondenoe  of  Saint  Man ;  he  cannot  be 
traced  to  Exilea ;  and  it  ia  almoat  certain  tliat  he  died  at  tlie  Sainte 
Maignerites  ia  1684. 

b  it  impoasiUe,  then,  to  ilz  the  identity  of  the  nnknown  Mask  I 
TIm  istest  writer  upon  the  enbjeot  ia  H.  Irag,  a  French  ataif  offloer, 
aad  his  diligent  inTeetimtiona  hare  bronght  ns  perhspa  vaiy  near 
Bm  solaiisB  of  the  prohbm.     He  appears  to  have  ItaUy  pmred  ^hat 


the  piiaoner  of  1888— Lerond  qantluu  tlie  luyateriuna  Mask— hod 
for  many  yean  been  nanlod  by  St  Man  ;  that  ha  had  long  been 
known  aa  "yoor  ancient  prisoner,"  "your  priaoner  of  twenty  yaon 
■touding  ;  and  that  at  the  Sainte  Uai){i«!ritn  he  waa  jealously 
watched  with  preeaationa  neariy  of  the  lame  kind  aa  thoae  oftn^ 
wanla  Ulcen  at  the  Bai4ille.  He  haa  ahown,  moraover,  that  tliis 
vary  priaoner  waa,  in  1687,  ramored  to  the  Sainte  MaiKoerites 
tram  Exilae,  alwaya  under  tha  eye  of  the  same  jailer,  and  that, 
too,  with  ti>e  con  and  aeeracy  obaerred  in  <io  jouiuey  to  the 
Baatilla  ;  and,  finally,  he  haa  tnoed  the  captive  to  Pignerol,  ttiU 
in  the  bsnda  of  the  nlentleia  St  Mara,  whaie,  in  1681,  we  find  him 
deaignatad  aa  one  of  the  "two  priaonen  of  the  Lower  Tower," 
apparently  for  acme  yean  in  coiifincmont.  Tliia  priaoner,  tois 
is  nerer  once  named,  which,  aa  ve  have  aeen,  waa  the  caae  with 
the  Maak.  On  the  whole  it  would  aeein  that  U.  Jung  haa  eaUb- 
luhed  tha  idrntity  of  the  object  of  our  aearch  with  tku  unknown 
penon.  He  goea,  however,  a  great  deal  fnither,  and  andraToanto 
find  out  the  name  and  the  hUtory  of  the  prisouer  of  the  Lower 
Tower  of  Pignerol.  Hia  theory  ia  that  he  waa  a  crimiual  who  pro- 
bably played  a  prominent  pert  in  one  of  the  numeroua  poisoning 
plots  which  disgrnced  the  reign  of  Louie  XIT.;  aud  he  ideutUice 
him  with  a  Lwraiue  gentleman  who  aeoma  to  have  belonged  to  a 
mnrderona  bond  of  oonspinton  agsinat  the  life  of  the  kug,  end 
who,  being  then  arreeted  at  Fetonne,  was  lodged  in  the  Butille  in 
1678,  and  thence  taken,  he  makee  out,  to  FigneroL  Hia  namtive 
abounda  in  intoreet,  bnt  he  haa  adduced  no  valid  proof  to  connect 
the  aupiioMil  priaoner  eaptnied  at  Feronne  with  the  priaoner  ot 
1678  ;  and  he  naa  not  given  na  anything  like  evidence  to  aaaodats 
this  laat-naraed  pen«o  with  either  of  the  priaonen  of  the  Lower 
Tower  at  Pignerol,  or  even  to  show  that  he  reached  that  fortiees. 
Beaidee,  he  haa  not  ascertained  the  identity  of  these  two  priaonen. 
The  myateiy  of  the  identity  of  the  Maak  thua  remains  unsolved ; 
bat  the  field  of  inquiry  has  been  snatly  nonowed,  and  ftirther 
investigation  will  not  improbably  uiioover  thia  strange  historical 
eeeret  (W.  O.  IL) 

IROirrON',  tlie  chief  city  of  Lawrence  coauty,  Ohio^ 
is  situated  on  the  river  Ohio,  142  miles  south-east  of 
CincinnatL  Occupying  a  central  position  in  a  productive 
mineral  district^  its  chief  industry,  as  its  name  suggests,  is 
connected  with  iron.  There  are  iron-fumaces,  rolling  and 
planing  mills,  and  machine  shops  in  tha  town ;  end  stoves, 
bolleta,  nails,  and  other  iron  goods  are  manufactured  to 
a  considerable  and  yearly  increasing  value.  Ironton  was 
founded  in  June  1819  by  the  Ohio  Iron  and  Coal  Company, 
and  received  its  city  charter  sixteen  years  later.  The 
population  in  1880  was  9000. 

IRON- WOOD  is  the  name  applied  to  several  kinda  of 
timber,  the  produce  of  trees  from  different  parts  of  the 
tropics,  and  belonging  to  very  different  natural  familiea. 
Usually  the  wood  is  extremely  hard,  dense,  and  dark- 
colonred,  and  sinks  in  water.  The  true  iron-wood  of 
the  East  Indiea  and  Malay  archipelago,  of  which  anchors 
are  often  made,  seems  to  be  the  Mttronderot  vera  of 
Bumphius,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Ityriacat,  and  formerly 
extenaively  tised  in  China,  Japan,  aud  the  Moluccaa. 
Several  speciea  of  Suleroxgloti  {Sapotaeea)  also  yield  iron- 
wood,  Sideroxjflott  eineremn  or  Buferiantan,  D.  C,  being 
the  boil  d*  fer  blaue  of  Africa  and  Mauritiua. 

Vest  Indian  iron-wood  is  the  produce  of  Colutrina  ndiiuUM 
and  C.  /tmgina.  Ad.  Br.  (Mauuumm),  and  of  jBgfMla  mar- 
Httieeiuu,  Unn.  {Ftritntma).  Jmra  (SiderodeiubvH]  frifenun, 
VafaL  (ItttUoMa),  is  the  Mt  rft  /<r  of  Martinique,  and  ZanlMeccy' 
turn  fUrtIa,  H.  B.  K.  .{Bulaccm),  is  the  iron-wood  of  Jamsiea, 
while  XoUmia  Ponaeoeo,  Anbl.  {Ltguminoim),  ia  detcribed  aa  the 
inn-wood  of  Quiana.  The  inn-wood  of  Ceylou  ia  the  produce  of 
iffuttftrrta,  Linn.  [OvUi/crm).  tht  endemio  Mtdtftr  of  Uanri- 
tioa,  once  fkequent  in  the  primeval  wooOa,  but  now  becouiug  venr 
ecorce,  ia  the  jStacidiuania  SidtracyUm,  D.  C.  (SapinJoBem),  while 
the  CoSfn^  pbuata.  Lam.,  is  known  as  the  te<e  it/trd*  Juda*. 
Coeeoloba  mmdl/Blia  and  0.  futaeent  (Mmtmaeem)  yield  a  kind 
of  West  Indian  inn-wood.  Muia  tuzHMa,  Pen.  (fiMWeu), 
yielda  a  variety  of  inn-wood  which  ia  used  at  Tavoy  in  Bormoh  to 
moke  anohon  for  large  boata  Taamauian  iron-wood  ia  tha  pndnoe 
of  JVeCatea  iv<'''r<Ma(02saeaa),  aud  is  chiefly  need  for  making  shin' 
blocks.  The  iron-wood  or  lever-wood  of  Korth  Ameriea  is  the 
timber  of  the  American  hop  hornbeam,  Oilrya  virvMea  (Oigm- 
tiftrm).  In  Bniil  JpuUia  firrta.  Mart.,  and  Catalpi'iia  ftrrta. 
Mart.,  yield  a  Und  of  inn-wood,  called,  howevsr,  the  Fao/trro  o| 
fUao  inn-wood. 
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IKRIGATION 


IBBIQATION  is  the  syBtematio  application  of  water  to 
load  in  order  to  promote  present  or  prospective  vegetatioD. 
Water,  thoa  used  for  the  general  pnrpoae  of  growing  or 
increasing  the  crops  on  which  animals  and  man  have  to 
mbsiat,  is  employed  in  special  ways  and  at  special  times 
according  to  the  partictdar  end  in  view,  the  individoal 
plant  to  be  grown,  end  the  very  divergent  conditions  of 
soil  and  cUmata  which  have  to  be  studied  in  different 
countries.  Sometimes  the  art  of  irrigation  is  practised  for 
the  simplest  of  all  reasons,  to  make  np  for  the  absence  or 
irregular  seasonal  distribntion  of  rain  or  for  a  local 
deficiency  of  rainfall;  sometimes  a  particuldr  crop  is 
irrigated,  because  the  plant  is  of  an  aqoatic  or  semi-aquatic 
nature ;  sometimes  lands  are  irrip;ated  for  the  sake  of  the 
eucooragament  to  early  growth  afEbrded  by  the  warmth  of 
the  watei^,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  dissolved  plant-food  which 
it  fumisheaj  and  sometimes  th^  object  is  that  the  land 
may  hi  enriched  and  its  level  raised  by  means  of  the  deposit 
from  the  water  used. 

In  qonsidering  the  vast  importance  of  water  to  plant 
growth,  it  must  be  remembered  that  seeds  must  absorb  a 
very  large  quantity  of  water  before  germination  can'  begin ; 
that  the  growth  of  the  young  plant,  while  still  dependent 
npon  the  seed,  involves  .the  employment  of  a  constant 
supply  of  water  in  order  that  the  transference  of  nutrients 
from  the  stores  in  the.  seed  to  the  newly  developed  parts 
may  proceed  ifithont  interruption';  that  soils  which  do 
not  contain  more  than  6  to  9  per  cent,  of  moisture  will 
yield  none  of  it  to  -the  plant;  and  that  when  snch  low  per- 
centages of  moisture  are  approached  there  is  a  constant 
struggle. — often  fatal  to  the  plant — between  the  soil  and 
the  plant  for  water ;  that  during  the  period  of  the  plant's 
active  growth,  the  absorption  of  all  mineral-matter  and  f.l\ 
nitrogen  compounds  from  the  soil  takes  place  through  the 
medinm  of  an  exceedingly  weak  aqueous  solution  of  these 
substances,  'which  solution  is  indeed  absorbed  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  a  single  plant  of  barley  needs  the  passage  through 
it  during  the  five  months  in  which  it  occupies  the  ground 
of  more  than  an  imperial  gallon  of  water.  It  should  be 
also  remembered  that  all  vegetable  produce- when  in  a 
growing  state,  contains  an  immense  proporticm  of  water, 
often  70  .to  80  per  cent.,-  and  sometimes  as  much  as  92  to 
96  per  cent,  the  latter  figured  representing  the  percentage 
of  water  in  turnips  and  watercress  respectively. 

Froin  all  this  it  will  be  reiadily  understood  that  artificial 
supplies  of.  water  are  needed  for  yegetation  in  many  dry 
countries..  An  illustration  of  this\need  presents  itself  in 
the  district  which  comprises  parts  o{  the  south  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  including  Sidlyand  Oreeca.  Along 
this  zone,  which,  iuclndes  the  Mediterranean  coasts  north 
of  the  rainless  region  of  Africa,  with  its  currents  of  hot 
dry  air  from  the  Sahara,  the  annual  rainfall  may  be  as 
high  as  30  inches,  bat. the  amount  daring  the  summer 
qiiarter  is  but  i  per  cent  of  the  whplei  All  the  district 
suffers  from  droughts,  which  are  often  most  severe.  'Again, 
in  many  parts  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  there  are 
table-land^  as  in  Moravia,  Poland,  -and  parts  of  Russia, 
where  the  yearly  rainfall  is  insufficient — from  10  to  16 
inches  only,  ifiere  are  about  twice  as  many  rainy  days 
in  western  as  in  eastern  Ejarope.  In,r.ery  many  of  these 
rainless  or  arid  countries  and  dLstricts'^there  are  remains 
(mostly  in  ruins)  of  important  ancient  irrigation  works; 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria  furnish  -  abundant  examples  of 
aqueducts  and  <$anala  for  agricultural  irrigation.  In 
Egypt,  and  in  some-parts  of  Persia,  India,  and  China, 
artificial  watering  is  employed  for  the  reasons  given 
above;  while  in  Peru  and  many  other  parts  of  America 
the  same  scarcity  or  irregular  distribution  of  rain  occurs. 
Spedal  reference  will  be  made  farther  on  to  the  rery 
important  irrigrtion  works  of  India. 


The  next  point  to  whieb  Mfarenoe  Itas  been  made  is 
the  peculiar  aquatic  or  semi-aquatie  nature  of  some  of  the 
plants  which  are  grown  by  mean*  of  artificial  watering. 
Rice  is  the  chief  example  of  a  pUnt  of  this  kind ;  a  rice 
swamp  is  proverbial,  and  wherever  rice  is  grown  in  China, 
in  India,  in  Japan,  in  Egypt,  or  in  Italy,  the  Und  is  under 
water  tiU  the  crop  is  jnst  ready  for  harvesting. 

The  third  reason  for' irrigating  mentioned  above  is  the 
determining  cause  of  nearly  all  the  artificial  watering  of 
land  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  not  performed  because 
the  soil  is  dry  and  hot,  for  it  is  carried  out  mainly  in  the 
wettest  and  coldest  months  of  the  year.  It  is  not  performed 
because  the  crop  to  be  raised  is  of  an  essentially  aquatic 
nature,  for  ordinary  grasses  and  meadow  herbage  only  are 
watered.  But  it  is  performed  that  growth  may  be  stimu- 
lated and  fed,  through  certain  agencies  which  the  water 
brings  to  bear  npon  the  vegetation  in  question.  The  water- 
meadows  of  England  afford  examples  of  this  kind  of  irri- 
gation. These  are,  in  some  instances,  of  immemorial  origin, 
and  may,  like  those  of  the  Avon  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Chum 
in  Qloucestershire,  be  traceable  back  to  Romso  times.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  system  received 
further  developments,  hut  at  present  there  is  some  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  kind  of  irrigation. 

A  fourth  reason  for  irrigation  is  found  where  the  solid 
matter  suspended  in  the  water  is  Talnable  and  valued  fur 
its  richness  as  manure,  and  for  the  actnal  increase  which  its 
deposition  on  the  land  makes  to  the  height  or  level  of  the 
country.'  In  England  this  kind  of  irrigation  is  practised 
mainly  in  the  estoaiy  of  the  H  umber.  But  wherever  a 
decided  deposition  of  fertilizing  silt,  clay,  or  mud  from 
water  allowed  to  rest  on  the  land  takes  place,  there 
"  warping,"  the  name  given  to  this  kind  of  irrigation,  may 
be  said  to  be  practised.  The  waters  of  the  overflowbg 
Nile  in  Egypt  act,  partly  at  least,  in  this  manner,  for 
their  dissolved  constituents  (about  10  grains  per  gallon) 
are  perfectly  insigjiificant  when  compared  with  those  which 
are  snspended. 

-  In  addition  to  these  various  kindtf  of  irrigation  with 
ordinary  water,  there  are  several  systems  in  which  town 
sewage  is  employed.  These  involve  the  introduction  of 
many  ynew  and  complex  conditions,  and  may  be  more 
conveniently  considered  under  the  heaaing  SEW.4ex. 
'  It  is  the  irrigation  determined  by  the  third  of  .the  fure- 
going  reasons — water-meadow  irrigation — that  calls  for 
more  particular  notice  here.  The  tnbject  may  be  con- 
veniently treated  in  the  following  order: — quantity  of 
water;  quality  of  water;  influence  of  mining  refuse  on 
water-meadows;  grasses  suitable  for  'water -meadows; 
changes  in  irrigated  herbage;  methods  of  irrigation,  in- 
clnding  (1)  bedwork  irrigation, '  (2)  catchwork  irrigation, 
(3).  upward  irrigation,  and  (4)  warping ;  management  and 
advantages  of  water-meadows;'-  theory  of  irrigation  of 
Water-meadows.  The  article  -will  close  with  some  account 
of  irrigation  in  India,  and  in  Italy,  France^  and  Belgium, 
and  of  the  history  of  irrigation. 

Before  the  systematic  conversion  of  a  tract  into  water- 
meadows  can  he  safely  determined  on,  care  must  be  tak^n 
to  have  good  drainage,  natural  or  artificial,  a  sufficient 
'supply  of  water,  and  water  of  good  quali^.  It  might 
indeed  -have  been  thought  that  thorough  drainage  would 
bo  unnecessary,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  porona  subsoils 
or  efficient  drains  do  not  act  merely  by  carrying  away 
stagnant  water  which  would  otherwise  cool  the  earth, 
incrust  the  surface,  and  retard  plant  growth.  They 
cause  the  soil  to  perform  the  office  of  a  filter.  .  Thus  the 
earth  and  the  roots  of  grasses  absorb  the  useful  matteie 
not  only  from  the  water  that  passes  over  it,  but  from  that 
which  passes  through  it  These  fertilixing  materiaja  are 
foond  stored  up  in  the  soil  ready  for  the  nse  of  fbe  rooto 
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•f  t!i«  pla&U.  StagBattott  ot  water  is  inimical  to  tlie  action 
of  the  roots,  and  does  awaj  with  the  advantageoos  processes 
of  flowing  and  percolating  currents.  Some  of  the  best 
water-meadows  in  England  have  bat  a  thin  soil  resting  on 
gravel  and  flints,  this  constituting  a  moat  effectnal  system 
of  natural  drainage.  The  fall  of  the  water  supply  most 
suffice  for  a  fairly  rapid  current,  say  10  inches  or  1  foot 
in  from  100  to  300  yards.  If  possible  the  nater  should 
be  taken  so  far  abore  the  meadows  as  to  hare  sufficient 
fall  without  damming  up  the  river.  If  a  dam  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  care  most  be  taken  so  to  build  it  as  to 
■eenre  the  fields  on  both  sides  from  possible  inundation ; 
and  it  shonld  be  constructed  substantially,  for  the  cost 
of  repairing  accidents  to  a  weak  dam  is  very  serious. 

Quantity  of  Water.— Enn  were  the  objects  of  irriga- 
tion always  identical,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
carried  on  are  so  variable  as  to  preclude  calculations  of 
qcantity.  Here  making  up  of  necessary  water  in  droughty 
aeasous  is  one  thing,  protection  against  frost  is  another, 
while  the  addition  of  soil  material  is  a  third.  Amongst 
causes  of  varintion'  in  the  quantity  of  water  needed  will 
be  its  quality  and  temperature  and  rate  of  flow,  the 
climate,  the  season,  the  soil,  the  subsoil,  the  artificial 
drainage,  the  slope,  tlie  aspect,  and  the  crop.  In  actual 
practice  the  amount  of  water  varies  from  300  gallons  per 
acre  in  the  hour  to  no  less  than  38,000  gallons.  Where 
water  is  nsed,  as  in  dry  and  hot  countries,  simply  aa 
water,  leas  is  generally  needed  than  in  cold,  damp,  and 
northerly  climates,  where  the  higher  temperature  and  the 
action  of  the  water  ap  manure  are  of  more  consequence. 
But  it  is  necessary  io  be  thoroughly  assured  of  a  good 
snpply  ot  water  before  lajring  out  a  water-meadow. 
Except  in  a  few  places  where  uunaual  dryness  of  soQ 
and  climate  indicate  the  employment  of  water,  rfven  ia 
small  quantity,  merely  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
drought,  irrigation  works  are  not  to  be  commenced  upon 
a  large  area,  if  only  a  part  can  ever  be  efficiently 
watered.  The  engineer  must  not  decide  upon  the  plan 
tin  he  has  gsnged  at  different  seasons  the  stream  which 
has  to  snt^ly  dte  water,'  and  has  ascertained  the  lain- 
coUectiDg  area  available,  and  the  rainfall  of  the  district, 
M  well  aa  the  proportion  of  storable  to  percolating  sod 
evaporating  water.  Reservoirs  for  storage,  or  for  equalis- 
ing the  floif,  are  rarely  resorted  to  in  England;  but  they 
are  of  absolute  necessity  in  those  eoontries  in  which  it  is 
jost  Vhen  there  is  least  water  that  it  is  most  wanted.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  injudicious  plan  before  laying  out  a 
system  of  water-meadows,  which  is  intended  to  be  at  all 
•ztenaive,  to  prepare  a  smaU  trial  plot,  to  aid  in  determiur 
ing  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  water,  the  porosity  pf  the  soil,  itcL  . 

Quality  of  Water. — The  qnality  of  the  water  employed 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  irrigation  is  of  much  importance. 
Its  dissolved  and  its  suspended  matters  must  both  be  taken 
into  account  Clear  water  is  usually  preferable  for  grass 
land,  thick  for  arable  land.  If  it  is  to  be  used  for  warping, 
at  in  any  way  for  adding  to  the  solid  material  of  the 
irrigated  land,  then  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  suspended 
material  are  necessarily  of  more  importance  than  the 
character  of  the  dissolved  substances,  provided  the  latter 
are  not  positively  injurious.  For  use  on  ordinary  water- 
meadows  or  on  rice-fields,  however,  not  only  is  very  clear 
water  often  found  to  be  perfectly  efficient,  but  water 
having  no  more  than  a  few  grains  of  dissolved  matter 
per  gallon  anawen  the  purposes  in  view  satisfactorily. 
Water  from  moors  and  peat-bogs  or  from  gravel  or  ferru- 
ginous sandstone  is  generally  of  small  utility  so  far  as 
plant  food  is  concerned.  River  water,  especially  that 
wbich  has  received  town  sewage,  or  the  drainage  of  highly 
jnuoied  land,  would  Datorall;  ba  oonsidared  matt  taitahle 


for  irrigation,  but  excellent  results  are  obtained  also  with 
waters  which  ore  nncontaminated  with  mannrial  matters, 
and  which  contuu  but  8  or  10  grains  per  gallon  of  the 
usual  dissolved  constituents  of  spring  water.  Experienced 
English  irrigators  generally  commend  as  suitable  for  water- 
meadows  those  streams  in  which  fish  and  waterweeds 
abound.  But  the  particular  plants  present  in  or  near  the 
water-supply  afford  further  indioations  of  qrality.  Water- 
cress, sweetflag,  flowering  msh,  several  potamogetons,  water 
milfoil,  water  lannncnlns,  and  the  teedy  sweet  watergraas 
{Olj/eeria  aguatiec^  rank  amongst  the  criteria  of  excellence. 
Less  favourable  signs  are  furnished  by  such  plants  aa 
Arundo  Donax  (in  Germany),  CiaOa  tirota,  and  Typha 
lati/olia,  which  are  found  in  stagnant  and  torpid  waters. 
Water  when  it  has  been  used  for  irrigation  generally  be- 
comea  of  less  value  for  the  same  parposei  This  occurs  with 
clear  water  as  well  as  with  turbid,  and  obviously  arises 
mainly  from  the  loss  of  plant  food  which  occurs  when  water 
filters  through  or  trickles  over  poor  sbiL  By  passing  over 
or  through  rich  soil  the  water  may,  however,  actually  be 
enriched,  just  as  clear  water  passed  through  a  charcoal 
filter  which  has  been  long  used  becomes  impure.  It  haa 
been  contended  that  irrigation  water  suffers  no  change  in 
composition  by  use,  since  by  evaporation  of  a  part  of 
the  pure  water  the  dissolved  matters  in  the  remainder 
would  be  so  increased  as  to  make  up  for  any  matters 
removed.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  both  the  plant  and  the 
soil  enjoy  special  powers  of  selective  sbsorption,  which 
remove  and  fix  the  better  constituents  of  the  water,  and 
leave  the  less  valuable. 

The  In/luenee  of  Mining  and  other  IRtfvM, — In  some  of 
the  districts  of  Devonshire  and  of  Walea,  in  which  the 
sloping  sides  of  narrow  valleys  hare  been  converted  into 
small  catchwork  irrigated  meadows,  the  it^urious  effects 
of  water  from  mines  have  been  most  marked.  A  stranger 
visiting  the  district  in  early  spring  would  notice,  along 
the  sides  of  a  valley,  a  number  of  small  Irrigated  fleldai 
Some  of  these,  watered  directly  from  little  streams  behind 
and  above  them,  would  show  grass  of  great- luxuriance, 
especially  close  to  the  main  and  secondary  carriers.  But 
where  the  river-water,  contaminated  by  mining  refuse,  had 
been  used,  the  grsss  bordering  the  water-courses  would 
show  a  sickly  yellow  tint,  and  be  generally  less  developed 
than  the  herbage  of  the  rest  of  the  field.  This  difference 
between  the  fields  irrigated  by  small  local  brooks  and 
those  watered  by  the  river  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
inferiority  in  the  river  water  as  river  water ;  for  above  the 
entrance  of  the  refuse  from  the  first  mine  it  was  every- 
thing that  could  be  wished.  But  just  below  the  place 
of  entrance  of  the  mine  water  the  grass  on  the  banks 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  up  with  vitriol,  while  In 
the  stream  itself  not  a  vestige  of  a  living  waterweed  conld 
be  detected. 

.The  injurious  effects  thns  canted  by  the  mine  water  have 
led  to  its  partial  disuse  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Some  of  the  most  profitable  water-meadows  are  no  longer 
irrigated :  the  herbage  in  these  is  now  of  inferior  character, 
and  mosses  .and  weeds,  suppressed  by  total  immersion, 
have  reappeared,  to  the  detriment  of  the  more  valuable 
grasses.  Besides,  there  is  now  no  early  feed.  Manure, 
not  before  wanted,  has  now  to  be  applied,  and  the  yield 
of  grass  is  reduced  in  annual  value  by  30a.  to  60s.  per 
acre.  To  get  a  fair  growth  of  grass  the  plant-food  which 
the  water  formerly  brought  at  little  expense  has  to  be 
famished  by  costly  farmyard  manure ;  and  even  with  this 
the  crop  is  late  and  light, 

It  is  clear  in  the  particuUr  instance  to  which  reference 
haa  been  made  that  water  pumped  from  copper  mines  or 
nsed  in  dressing  the  ores  is  the  origin  of  the  mischief. 
Several  dunges  in  the  oompotitioo  of  the  water  have  been 
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fonnd  to  osear  in  Its  poaujie  tliroiigli  the  mine.  Tlie 
Originnl  water  lost  mach  of  its  free  carbonic  acid  gas; 
its  carbonates  were  conrerted  into  sulphates ;  and  it  con- 
tained now  the  metals  iron,  manganese^  cobalt,  and  alum- 
ininm,  all  as  sulphates, — ^hardly  a  trace  of  any  of  these 
metals  being  present  in  the  uninjured  water.  And  matten 
in  suspension  were  fonnd  to  be  both  more  abundant  and 
more  injurious  than  matten  in  solution.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  copper  pyrites  and  iron  pyrites,  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division.  According  to  their  degree  of  fineness  the 
pyritic  particles  which  escnpe  from  the  settling  pita  at  the 
minei  travel  varying  distances  down  the  stream,  and  may 
even  be  detected  aeveral  miles  below,  both  in  tlie  mud  of 
the  bed  of  the  stream  and  on  the  leaves  of  gross  and  other 
occasionally  immersed  plants.  Oxidation  of  the  pyrites 
into  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron  was  proved  to  occur 
all  through  the.  course  of  the  stream, — these  salts,  with 
their  concomitant  free  sulphuric  acid,  producing  a  moat 
injurious  effect  on  vegetable  growth.  The  presence  of  this 
acid  in  the  free  state  has  been  detected  in  Uie  waste  water 
from  a  Welsh  lead  mine,  in  sufficient  abundance  to  kill 
instantly,  on  several  occasions,  many  salmon  in  the  river 
into  which  it  was  discharged.  The  evil  done  by  some 
of  the  most  deleterious  materials  in  mine-waters  can  be 
orrested  by  the  inteipnsition  of  conduits  filled  with  chalk 
or  limestone,  which  act  as  chemical  filters.  The  carbonate 
of  lime  neutralizes  the  free  anlphuric  acid  and  stops  the 
heavy  metals  by  converting  them  from  soluble  sulphates 
into  insoluble  carbonates. 

Among  the  most  injurious  sorts  of  refuse  which  can  find 
their  way  into  streams  used  for  irrigating  meadows  are  the 
chemical  wastes  from  mills  and  factories  in  which  the 
processes  of  dyeing,  paper  making,  metal  working,  iic,  are 
carried  on.  In  the  m^ority  of  such  cases  the  fatal  effects 
on  vegetation  are  obvious,  and  the  rivers  polluted  in  this 
way,  even  if  their  volume  of  pure  water  be  very  large, 
cannot  be  used  at  all  for  irrigation. 

Tht  Seedifor  Water-Jfeadowi. — Of  the  few  leguminoas 
plants  which  are  in  any  degree  suitable  for  water-meadows, 
Lotut  comicnlatut  major,  Tri/olium  hybridum,  and  T. 
frratmie  are  those  which  generally  flourish  best :  T,  repttu 
is  less  BuccessfuL  Amongst  grasses  the  highest  place  must 
be  assigned  to  ryegrass,  especially  to  the  Italian  variety, 
commonly  called  Lolium  italicum.  The  mixture  of  seeds 
for  sowing  a  water-meadow  demands  much  consideration, 
and  must  be  modified  according  to  local  circumstances  of 
soil,  aspect,  climate,  and  drainage.  From  the  peculiar  use 
which  is  made  of  the  produce  of  an  irrigated  meadow, 
and  from  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  iu  onr  mixture  of  seeds  some  that 
produce  an  early  crop,  some  that  give  an  abundant  growth, 
and  some  that  impart  sweetness  and  good  flavour,  while 
all  the  kinds  sown  must  be  capable  of  flourishing  on 
irrigated  soil 

^e  following  mixtures  of  seeds  (stated  in  pounds  per 
acre)  have  been  recommended  for  sowing  on  water-meadows, 
Messrs  Sutton  of  Reading,  after  considerable  experience, 
regarding  No.  L  as  the  more  suitable : — 


L  a 

LMumjHT^iu 8  13 

icUum  Oalicvm 0  8 

foa  trivialit 6  > 

Olyuria  fiuiitata 0  2 

Olyetria  aquatita.. 4  1 

Agntti»d&a 0  1 

AgnttU  iMmiftn 8  2 

Alopeaunu  pratmnt . ...  0  2 

Fatuea  tlatiar S  2 


t  n. 

Ftthua  prattntil 0  2 

Falun  loliacea S  2 

AtMetatMumoderapimO  I 

Phltum  prattHm 4  2 

Phalaria  arundinaeea..,  S  2 

ZatuM  eomieuUUtu  major  S  2 

Trifolium  hyMdvm.  .-.0  1 

Tr^otium  frattam 0  1 


Changei  in  Irrigated  Herbage. — In  irrigated  meadows^ 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  on  sewaged  land,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  or  even  the  actual  suppression  of  certain 
^eeie*  of  plants  is  occasionally  well-marked.    Sometimtt 


tlus  action  is  exerted  upon  the  finer  grasses,  but  happily 
also  upon  some  of  the  less  profitable  constituents  of  the 
miscelianeouB  herbage.  Thus  Ranuneulni  hnlbttu  has 
been  observed  to  beoome  quite  rare  after  a  few  yean 
watering  of  a  meadow  in  which  it  had  been  most  abundant, 
R.  aerit  rather  increasing  by  the  same  treatment ;  Plantago 
media  was  extinguished  and  P.  laueeolata  reduced  70  per 
cent  Amongst  the  grasses  which  may  be  spared,  Aira 
aeipitota,  Brita  media,  and  Cynoturui  erittatut  are  gene- 
rally much  reduced  by  irrigation.  Useful  grassn  which 
are  increased  ore  Lolium perentu  and  Alopeeunu  pratentit, 
and  among  those  of  less  value  Avena  favtuent,  DaetyltM 
glomeraia,  and  Poa  praiendi. 

Jfeihodi  of  IrrigatioH. — ^Theie  are  four  ways  of  irrigating 
land  with  watdr  practised  in  England  : — (1)  bedwork  irri- 
gation, which  is  the  moat  efficient  although  it  is  also  tlie 
most  costly  method  by  which  currents  of  water  can  be 
applied  to  level  land ;  (2)  catchwork  irrigation,  in  which 
the  same  water  is  caught  and  used  repeatedly ;  (3)  subter* 
raneous  or  rather  upward  irrigation,  in  which  the  water  in 
the  drains  is  sent  upwards  tihrough  the  soil  towards  the 
surface ;  and  (4)  warping,  in  which  the  water  is  allowed 
to  stand  over  a  level  field  nntil  it  has  deposited  the  mud 
suspended  in  it 

There  are  two  things  to  be  attended  to  most  earefolly 
in  the  construction  of  a  water-meadow  on  the  first  or 
second  of  these  plans.  First,  no  portion  of  them  what- 
ever should  be  on  a  dead  level,  but  every  part  should 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  a  series  of  true  inclined  plauesL 
The  second  point  of  primary  importance  is  the  sixe  and 
slope  of  the  main  conductor,  which  brings  the  water  from 
the  river  to  the  meadow.  The  size  of  this  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  water  required,  but  whatever  its  size  its 
bottom  at  its  origin  should  be  as  low  as  the  bed  of  the 
river,  in  order  that  it  may  carry  down  as  much  as  ponible 
of  the  river  mud.  Its  course  should  be  as  straight  and 
as  near  a  true  inclined  plane  as  possible.  The  stuff  taken 
ont  of  the  conductor  should  be  employed  in  making  up 
its  banks  or  correcting  inequalities  in  the  meadow. 

Bedwork  IrrigaHon. — In  this  apecira  of  inintion,  vhidi  b 
cminentljr  applicable  to  lertl  grosnd,  the  gionna  ia  thrown  into 
brda  or  ndgca.  Here  the  conductor  ahoald  Ik  led  alons  the  hi^hett 
end  or  aide  of  the  meadow  in  an  inclined  jilane  ;  ahoald  it  tennmate 
in  the  meadov,  ita  end  ahonld  be  made  to  taper  vhen  there  are  no 
feeders,  or  to  terminate  in  a  feeder.  The  tapered  en^  will  retard 
the  motion  of  the  water  ;  and,  aa  this  containa,  of  eonrae,  leaa  water, 
the  water  will  overflow  the  banka'of  the  conductor-  The  main 
drain  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  meadow  ihould  next  be  formail. 
It  ahonld  be  cat  in  the  loweet  part  of  the  gronnd  at  the  lower  end 
or  aide  of  the  meadow.  Ita  dimenaiona  ahoald  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing off  the  whole  water  need  ao  qnickl  j  as  to  prevent  the  least  ata||^ 
nation,  and  diaeharin  it  into  the  river.  The  atnff  taken  out  of  it 
ahould  be  uaed  to  fiU  np  irregalaritiea  in  the  nieailow.  In  caae  the 
river  takee  a  turn  along  the  lower  end  or  dde  of  the  meadow,  the 
torn  ahoald  he  utilized  to  carry  off  the  water.  It  might  be  imasined 
that,  aa  a  portion  of  the  water  will  be  abaorbed  hj  the  toil,  tli« 
main  dr«in  need  not  he  made  ao  large  aa  the  conductor,  merelv  to 
carry  off  the  water  that  has  been  uMd  ;  but  in  practice  it  will  lie 
fonnd  that,  when  the  water  ii  muddy,  very  little  of  it  eomparatirelj 
will  enter  the  gronnd,  the  sediment  acting  ai  an  imperriona  cover- 
ing. The  next  praceea  ia  the  forming  of  tLe  ground  intended  for  a 
water-meadow  into  beda  or  ridges-  That  portion  of  the  ground 
which  ia  to  be  watered  \>j  one  conductor  ahould  be  mane  iuto 
beda  to  snit  the  circnmatancea  of  that  conductor ;  that  ia,  iuatnul 
of  the  bade  over  the  meadow  being  all  reduced  to  one  common  level, 
thtj  ahoald  be  formed  to  auit  the  different  awells  in  the  ground, 
and,  should  any  of  these  awella  he  conaiderable,  it  will- be  neceaasry 
to  give  each  aide  of  them  ita  reapective  conductor.  The  beda  ahonld 
run  St  or  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  conductor.  Tlie 
breadth  of  the  beda  u  regulated  by  the  natni*  of  the  aoQ  and  the 
anpply  of  wator^  Tenaciona  aoiU  and  auhaoila,  with  a  aniall  anpriiy 
of  water,  require  beda  u  narrow  aa  30  feet.  Poroua  aoiU  and  a 
large  aapply  of  «-ater  may  have  beda  of  40  fret  Tlie  length  of  tin 
beda  is  regulated  by  the  anpply  of  water  and  the  fall  from  the  on- 
duetor  to  the  main  drain.  If  the  beda  fall  only  in  one  direftion 
longitudinally,  their  <i.:::;u  ahonld  be  mads  in  the  middle;  but, 
should  they  fall  laterally  as  well  as  longitndinsUy,  u  ia  nsnally 
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tba  can,  tliaii  tbe  erairni  gkoaM  be  mtds  towudi  tbe  npptr  ildM^ 
mora  or  le«8  aegortling  to  the  Jatml  ilo^  of  th«  {jniind.  Tha 
eloirnt  thonlil  rue  a  Toot  abore  the  ailjoining  fnrmm.  ■  Tha  beda 
tha  formod  ihoiUil  alopa  4q  an  inclinail  plane  ham  tba  eondaetor 
to  the  main  drain,  that  tha  water  may  flow  e^liably  orar  tbam. 

The  beda  are  watered  hj  "  feedera,"  that  la,  chaanal*  gndnally 
luiering  to  the  lower  extremitiea,  and  their  nowna  eaf  down, 
whererrr  theae  are  placed.  The  depth  of  the  faaden  daptnds  on 
their  width,  and  the  width  on  their  length.  A  bed  SOO  ^arda  in 
length  reqnirea  a  feeder  of  20  inebea  in  width  at  ita  jnnotion  with 
the  conductor,  and  it  ahould  tii|ier  gradual  Ijr  to  tba  astremity, 
which  ahonld  be  1  foot  in  width.  Tbe  taper  -retatda  the  motion  of 
the  water,  which  couatantlT  daeraaaca  br  orarflow  aa  it  prooacda, 
whilst  it  roniiiinra  to  fill  tna  feeder  to  the  brim.  The  atuff  which, 
eomaa  ont  or  the  feeder*  *hi>a1d  be  carefolly  ami  aTrnlr  laid  along 
the  (idea  of  tbe  beda.  Tbe  water  orerflowins  from  tbe  feedera  down 
the  iddea  of  the  be'la  in  ret-etred  into  amall.  diaina  formed  in  the 
fnrrowa  between  tbe  beda.  Theae  amall  dnina  diacbaige  themaelTea 
into  tba  main  drain,  tnil  an  in  arery  reapcct  tha  rerena  of  tha 
faedrra ;  that  ia,  their  tapering  eitramitiea  lie  .up  tha  elope,  «nd 
tiioir  wide  enda  open  into  tha  main  drain,  to  aceelernte  the  motion 
af  tbe  departing  water.  The  depth  M  tlia  email  drain  at  tha 
junction  is  maile  abont  as  great  aa  that  of  tha  main  drain,  and  it 
gradually  laaena  towsnla  the  taper  to  ( inebea  in  tanadoua  and  to 
Gtaa  in-porona  aoila.  The  depth  of  tba  feadan  ia  tbi.  aame  in  relation 
to  tha  conductor.  Tba  atulf  obtiined  tnn  tha  amall  draina  ia 
am|>loyed  to  fill  up  lneqnaliti<a  in  tbe  meadow.  For  the  more  equal 
diatribntinn  of  the  water  over  the  surfaoa  of  the  bade  from  tba  con- 
dnetor  and  feeder<  amiaU  masses,  aneb  aa  stonra,  or  aoUd  portlona 
of  earth  or  tnrf  fastened  #ith  pins,  an  plaeed-in  them,  in  order  to 
ntaid  the  momentum  which  tne  water  may  hare  aoqqind.  Theae 
"atopa,"  as  they  aTH  termed,  are  generally  placed  at  ragnlarintamla, 
or  rather  they  ahonld  be  left  when  any  inequality  of  the  eurent  ia 
obaarred.  Heapa  of  stones  answer  Vary,  wall  for  atopa  in  tha  eon- 
doctnr,  particntarly  immediately  below  tha  pointa  of  junction  with 
the  feeders.  When  tough  piecea  of  turf  are  nard,-cara  most  ba  taken 
to  krap  ih»  topa  of  the  piua  below  the  reach  of  waadi  floatina  on  tba 
jqrfisoa  of  tha  water.  Theae  atopa,  howerrr,.  an  nothing  bnt 
•f  pedianta  to  rectify  work  Imperfectly  ezrcutad.  It  mnst  be  obrioua 
tint  a  peifeotly  formed  water-meadow  ahould  reqnin  few  or  no  atopa. 
The  aniall  or  main  drains  re<|uin  no  atopa.  The  deacent  of  the 
water  in  tha  feedera  will  no  doubt  neceaaartly  i;^creaaa.  In  rapidity, 
bnt  tha  inclination  of  the  beda  and  the  tapering  of  the  leedera 
ahould  ba  ao  wUnsted  as  to  oounteraet  the  incraaring  rapidity.  At 
all  aranta  notimea  cnt  into  the  aidea  of  tha  feedera  to  ntard  the 
ealodty  of  the,  water  an  much  mora  objectionable  than  atopi, 
although  some  recommend  them.  Tha  dutribntion  of  tbe  water 
orer  the  whole  mwdow  ia  ragnlated'br  the  aluicea,  which  ahonld 
be  placed  at  the  origin  of  ereiy  conanctor.  By  meana  of  these 
ilnicaa  any  portion  of  tba  meadow  that  ia  deaired  can  be  watered, 
whilat  tbe  -teat  remains  dry  ]  and  alternate  waterin{(  m  net  be 
adopted  whan  thers  ia  a  acareity  of  water.  '  All  the  sluices  should 
ba  substantially  bnilt  at  first  with  atones  and  mortar,  to  pnnnt 
th»  leakage  of  water ;  for,  abonld  water  from  a  leak  be  permitted  to 
fed  ita  way  into  the  meadow,  that  portion  at  it  will  stagnate  and 
produce  coarse  graaaes.  In  a  well-fonned  water-meadow  it  ia  as 
neeeaaeiy  to  keep  it  perfectly'  dnr  at  dha  time  aa  it'U  to  placa  it 
nnder  water  at  another.  A  amaU  alntoa  placed  in  th<  aide  oftbe 
eondnetor  oppoaita  to  tba  meadow,,  and  at  tba  nppsr  ei)d  of  i^  *ill 
drain  awar  the  leakage  that  may  bare  eaoaped  from  tba  bead  elniea. 
To  obtain  a  eomplete  water-meadowy  tbe  (pvnnd  will  often  reqnin 
to-be  broken  up  and  remodellad.  This  will  no  doubt  be  attended 
with  cost ;  but  it  should  ba  eonaidarad  that  the  fint  coat  is  the 
iMst^  and  remodelling  tba  only  way  of  hiring  a  eomplete  waters 
nieadow  which  will  oontlBaa>for  Taara  to  lira  satisfaction.  To  efleet 
a  remodelling  when  the  ground  is  in  ptubble,  let  it  be  filougbed  up, 
hamwed,  and  cleaned  aa  in  a  aummer  fsUpw,  the  leTefllng-boz 
employed  when  required,  the  atuff  IVom  tba  eondnctora  and  main 
'diaiia  apread  abroad,  and  tba  beds' plongbed  Into  ahape,— «U 
atijna  that  can  be  performed  at  Httla  expense.  The  meadow 
*  1  be  ready  by  Angnat  far  aoiHng  with  one  of  tbe  mizturse  of 
'    alraady  given.    Bnt .  though  this  plan  is  nltimat<iy 

•tter,  it  ia  attended  with  the  one  great  disadrantage  that  the  aoft 
groond  cannot  be  irrigated  for  tvo  or  three  yean  after  it  Is  sown 
with  graaa-aeads.  This,  can  only  be  aroided  when  the  ground  ia 
noTsrod  with  old  tnrf  which  will  bear  to  be  lilted.  On  ground  in 
that  atata  a  watsr-meadow  may  be'  moat  perfectly  formed.  Let  the 
tnif  be  taken  off  witl(  tba  apade;  ahd.laid.carefblly  aside  for  lelay- 
iiw  Let  tbe  atript  nonnd  tka\  be  iiaally  formed  with  the  spade 
■ad  barrow,  into  baiu  varying  in  breadth  and  ahape  according  to 
tha  natan  of  tba  aoil  and  tha.dip  of  the  ground, — the  feeden  from 
tba  eondnetor  and  tba  email  drains  to  the  main  draii^  being  formed 
«( the  same  time.  Then  let  the  tnrf  be  laid  down  again  and  beaten 
Drm,  when:  the  meadow  will  be  eomplete.  at  onoa,  and  readr  for 
irrlntion.  Thia  ia  tbe  moat  beautiful  and  moat  expeditions 
Bewad  of  making  a  oomplrte  water-meadow  wbert  liia  ground  is 
»ot  natuall/  saflkiently  Uttl  to  begin  with. 


eperatia 
ahonUI 


Tba  watar  ahonld  ba  let  on,  and  tiLi]  made  of  tha  work,  wbenamr 
it  ia  flniabcd,  and  the  motion  of  tha  water  regnlated  br  the 
introdnetion  of  a  stop  in  the  eondncton  and  feeden  when  a 
change  in  tha  motion  of  the  enirent  ia  obeerrad,  baginoinc  at  the 
upper  end  of  tba  meadow.  Should  the  work  be  finiabed  u  diieeted 
by  Angnat,  a  good  erop  of  bay  may  be  reaped  in  tbe  aneoMdiog 
aummer.  Then  are  few  pieces  of  bod  when  tha  natural  deacent 
of  the  groond  will  not  admit  of  tba  water  being  oollected  a  aeeoad 
time,  and  applied  to  tha  irrigation  of  a  aecond  and  lower  meadow. 
In  auch  a  caae  tha  main  drain  of  a  watered  meadow  may  form  tha 
conductor  of  tha  one  to  be  watered,  or  a  new  oondnetor  may  be 
formed  br  a  prolongation  of  the  main  dmin ;  bnt  either  exuedient 
ia  only  adriaable  when  water  ia  acatee^  When  it  ia  plentUnl,  it  ia 
better  to  supply  the  aecond  meadow  directly  from  tba  riTer,  or  by 
a  continuation  of  tbe  fint  main  oondnotor.  In  aoma  inatanoaa 
it  may  ba  naeeeaaiy  to  carry  a  oondbctor  orar  a  hoUow  tdace  of 
ground  along  an  tqaednot  made  for  the  pnipoee,  ealled-a  '*  carry- 
bridge.*  Bncb  an  aqnaduet  maybe  made  either  of  wood,  eaat-inn, 
or  atone  and  mortar ;  or  inrertaa  aiphona  may  be  need. 

Ciitducork  Irrigation. — In  the  ordinary  eatdiwork  water-meadow, 
tlie  water  is  need  orer  and  orer  again.  On  tha  steep  aidea  ofTallaya 
the  plan  ia  easily  and  cheaply  carried  out,  and  where  the  whole 
course  of  tha  water  ia  not  long  the  peculiar  prapartlea  which  glTe 
it  ralne,  though  leaaened,  are  not  axhanated  when  it  naohea  that 
part  of  tha  meadow  widen  it  irrigatee  last;  Tbe  design  of  any  piece 
of  catehwork  will  vary  with  looal  conditions,  bnt  geaenlly  it  may 
be  etatad  that  it  oannsts  in  putting  each  conduit  aava  the  firat  to 
tha  double  nse  of  a  feeder  or  diatribntor  and  of  a  drain  or  oollaetor. 
Tha  following  dracription  of  one  of  the  beat  ware  in  which  a  catch- 
work  meadow  plan  may  be  conatrtieted  ia  eondanaed  from  Mr 
Biokford'aaocountintha  Jininui^fA<£.ifirr<&£iM.,  itoS.  Thia 
couipandTely  cheap  ayatem,  though  at  firat  ehiefiy  need  on  the 
alopmg  sides  of  Deronahin  and  Someraetahin  nlJey^  baa  been 
saeueaSnlly  applied  to  lenl  meadows.  In  one  caae  the  fall  waa 
bnt  1  in  B28. 

"  Thia  ayatem  baa  the  adTaataoa  orer  tha  common  ayatem  of 
obriating  the  neoeaaity  for  laigs  ad  freqnsnt  laral  gntten ;  it  has 
tbe  effect  of  continuing  (sud  eren  eanaing)  a  amoou  andnniform 
aurfaoa  to  tbe  meadow,  allowing  of  tha  6pentiona«of  mowiac  and 
carting  without  any  aanaibla  perception  of  tha  axiatanea  of  ^e 
gntten ;  and  also  that  of  aooelerating  the  speed  of  tba  watar  orar 
the  land  when  '  turned  on,'  and  the  apaedily  draining  tba  water 
from  the  aurfaca  whao  '  tnmad  oS'  Itbeoomaa  a  ready  insbtiroent 
in  tha  hands  of  the  irrigator,  and  obriatea  that  waate  .of  )and 
oecaaionad  by  the  nsoally  large  gntteia.  It  ia  oTny  way  better 
than  tbe  old  ayatem  :  it  can  be  done  in  half  the  time,  and  for  leaa 
than  half  tbe  ezpenae.  The  ehiaf  featoree  of  the  aystam  oonsiat  in 
eanaing  the  ground  intended  to  be  irrigated  to  be  oorered  with  a 
natwoMc  of  small  gntteia,  intanaeting  each  other  u  nearly  at  right 
anglaa  aa  cireamataaoea  will  permit  Thaee  gntten  an  abont  4 
indiea  wide  and  1  inch  deep ;  they  are  ent  snth  a  '  die,'  fixed  ia 
a  aort  ofplough  of  aimpla  oonstmetion,  drawn  generally  by  one 
hoiae.  Thia  networic  of  gntten  ia  fad  at  tha  high^  leTsl  poaaible, 
or  thonght  detifabia,  by  a  eaniaga  gnttar  of  anffident  aiia. 

"Let  fig.  lbs  a  |daoa  of  meadow;  look  fint  where  the  watar  eaten 
tbe  meadow,  or  whan  it  can  beat  be  made  to  eater.  Let  thia  be 
aaeert|kined  to  be  at  A  I.  Then  eatimate  roughly  when  it  may  be 
suppossd  the  watar  will  mn,— say,  abng  tbe  dotted  line  1 ....  X. 
Kezt  proceed,  iising  a  dmple  lenl  adjnated  by  meana  of  a  plumb-Una, 
to  lay  down  a  lerel 
line  made  acroea . 
the  meadow,  such 
as  BC.  The  arrows 
marked  on  the  Una 
abow  flia  way  tbeB 
watar  ia  to  ba  made 
to  ran  on  in  theD 
gutter  linp, — \o  ob- 
tain which  it  ia 
neceeaary  to  deriate 
fW>m  predae  level-  L 
ling;  aqd  allow  the 
plnmb-line  to  drop  ' 
a  little. befon  tbe 
level  mark  wben  in- 
dining  down,  and  a  little  behind  it  whan  inclining  up  tbe  meadow. 
Thia  will  have  the  effect  of  running  the  watar  ont  of  the  low  plaoea, 
and  upon  the  hieh  placta.  Can  mnst  be  taken  in  lerelUng  to 
follow  ont  the  indications  of  the  lerel,  bowerer  crooked  and  eorrad 
the  line  may  appear,  going  down  around  every  deration,  and  aToid- 
ing  araiy  dispoeition  to  out  the  line  atiaightar. 
"■  Having  completed  that  line,  ntuin  «o  the  aide  firat  begun,  aay 
D,  abont  10  naoea  down  from  B  ;  and  by  proceeding  as  In  BO 
s  line  DE  will  veiT  likely  be  prodneed.    Should  C  and  E  be  too 


to] 

the  line  DE  wilT  very  likely  be  prodneed. 

ta  aaundar,  begin  again  at  V,  and  produce  the  line  TO.     The 

middla  of  tlia  meadow  ia  snppoaed  to  be  lowest,  aod  tha  meadow 

ttsaU  t«  be  flat,  riling  on  each  liila  of  tha  mUala  Iff  two  fMtl^ 
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nndnlttioii*,  (o  thtt  the  linu  of  gntter  eorra  reiy  oonnaerablT. 
From  the  natura  of  the  ground  it  may  next  be  necenu;  to  brain 
*t  }I,  and  to  produce  HI.  It  will  now  be  perceired  that  T>  and  I 
■re  too  far  aiunder,  makiog  it  nrceeaaiy  to  intradooe  KI^  beginning 
at  K.  The  higner  aide  muat  be  finiahed  in  like  manuei. 
'  "  Let  now  ng;  2  npnsfnt  a  meadow,  with  all  the  Unea  of  fig.  1 
marked  'With  the  lerel  and  plonehed,  but  not  'turned  out.'  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  currea  of  the  linea  form  a  aeiiea  of  loop*,  and 
that  the  nndulationt  of  the  meadow  are  prettily-mapped  out  by  the 
currea  going  down  round  the  hilla  and  up  round  the  Talleya.  It 
will  be  at  once  oeen  whan  the  water  i<  principally  wanteOi  ya., 
juat  abore  where  the 
currea  form  the 
greateat  downward 
bend,  aa  at  A,  flg.  2. 
Next  draw  the  unea 
vhich,  upon  aJk  aver- 
age, will  be  at  right 
uigles  to  tha  larel, 
but  in  each  particular 
line  will  deviata  from 
the  right  angle,  more 
or  leia,  acomrding  aa 
the  ground  ia  mon  or 
leea  irregular.    .  Thia  _^ 

may  be  done  by  walk*  ,  '*■'  t" 

ing  ia  advance  of  a  plough,  and  leaving  foot-ptinta  to  mark  where 
the  plsngh  moat  follow.  Care  muat  be  taken  to  go  aa  nearly  throngh 
tha  centra  of  the  downward  loopa  aa  poaaible.  In  order  to  do  thia, 
fint  c«t  the  linea  1,  8,  S,  4,  fi,  and  then  fill  up  tha  intervals  by 
cutting  «,  b,  a.  Tha  beat  djatance  ibr  theaa  leenu  to  be  from  tan 
to  fifteen  pacea  apart. 

"The  next  buaineaa  la  to  faring  in  the  watar,  after  juat  lifting  the 
turf  out  of  the  gutter*  already  cut  A  apiiit-levet  may  be  naed, 
the  gutter  beins  allowed  to  drop'I^  or.  2  inchea  every  2  polea,  if 
the  natura  of  the  ground  will  allow  of  it ;  not  lea*  than  J  inch 
will  do  at  all  well.  A  much  larger  gutter  ia  required  at  (-inch 
drop  than  at  2  inchea ;  and,  beaidea,  it  will  not  run  itaelf  6^  ao 
well  when  tha  water  ia  turned  off.  The  2-inch  drop  gutter*  will 
nm  the  water  off  directly;  the  ^inch  will  acarcely  do  it  at  all. 
Braard  muat  be  had  to  the  supply  of  water  required  at  the  further 
and.  In  the  case  anppoaad  in  agl  2,  it  ia  wanted  on  the  riaing 
ground,  at  tha  further  end  A ;  tnenfote  the  gutter  should  drop 
that  waj,  and  be  of  a  good  aixe.  If  the  water  is  wanted  chiefly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  gdtter,  the  drop  need  not  be  ao  much,  and  the 
gutter  ihaald  taper  away  ao  as  to  end  nearly  in  a  point. 

"  The  size  of  the  stream  ia  the  next  conaideration.  If  it  can  water 
the  whole  piece  at-  all  timea,  ens  gutter,  of  sufficient  aixa,  shotdd 
b*  made.  Btopa  in  a  gutter  ahould  be  avoided.  'Whei*  the  stream 
ia  email,  make  a-leading  gutter,  and  take  out  from  it  taper  gutters, 
each  of  a  siXB  suited  to  uie  stream  when  at  it*  amalleat^  eo  that 
wh^n  the  atream  increaaea  (<h>m  lain  or  any  other  emtt},  a*  many 
taperg;nttere  ifiay  be  used  aa  will  dispene  the  whole  atnani.  The 
leading  guMsr  ilioald  oontinoally  decnaaa  in-  size  bom  tha  placo 
when  the  AIM  tapar-guttar  ia  taken  out  of  it,  and  flniah  in  a  taper- 
^g  watar-gnttsr  itself  at  last    In  fig.  S,  A5  ia  a  carriage-gutter  aa 


Fig.  8. 

br  a*  «,  and  a  watering-gutter  bom  e  to  B ;  4  and  t  an  wkttring- 
gutters  taken  out  of  it  Whei^  the  stream  it  small,  a  atop  at  1 
will  canaa  it  to' work  in  a ;  a  atop  at  2  will  work  in  i ;  without  any 
stop  it  will  work  in  ch.  If  tha  stream  ia  too  much  for  cB,  it  wiU 
work  b  at  the  same  time ;  and,  should  there  be  water  enough,  it 
will  alsp  fill  a  without  any  stop  at  all.  Can  ahould  be  taken  not 
to  make  AB  larger  than  juat  to  cany  the  fall  attsam  wanted;  and 
tn  every  case  when  the  gutter  beoomea  tooiaige  by  frequent  clean- 
ing^ttt,  out -it  anew  on  vna  aide  or  the  o^jiar. 

'  'The  hedge- trough  may  be  made  a  eamaga-gutter  wherever  it  can 
be  done  conveniendy,  care  being  alwaya  taken  to  keep  the  water 
running  in  it  Coverad  guttera  made  with  large  tilea  could  alio  be 
substituted  for.the  deep  open  carriage-gutter,  when  it  is  neceaeary 
tolroeathe  middle  of^meadoWsi-thia  obviatea  tha  danger  of  tha 
open  gutter  to  sheep  and  lamba,  and  the  tiled  gutter  doea  iiot  re- 
quin  the  annual  'cleaning  out' 

"  When  a  anall  itream  insufficient  for  the  whole  meadow  ia  oaed, 
tha  water  must  b«  confined  to  ground  determined  on  by  stopa  in 
tha  gutter*  which  run  on  the  two  sidea  of  it,  thus  : — 
■  "Fig,  i  ia  a  section  of  the  net-work  of  gutten ;  AB  ia  the  earriage- 
gatter ;  a  ia  a  taper  watering-gutter,  to  the  extent  of  which  tne 
utter  ia  auppoaed  to  be  determined  to  be  confined ;  b,  e,  d,  t,  »n 
tha  6«diiig  gutten  (perpendicular  to  the  levels) ;  tha  eroaa-gnttera 
tn  to*  '  level'  ones ;  b  and  *  asrve  aa  the  two  aide  gutter*  of  the 
■aeilui  to  h»  watalad.  Tha  water  ia  confined  to  the  giodnd  betwaen 
^aai  hf^bagt'it  tli*  oneaiiiy^  amn^pad  thus ;— ^  and  «  (fl^  S)  u* 


eroaaing*  orrtha  feeden ;  I,  2,  S,  4  an  stop*,  the  pntpoae  of  whiek 

ia  obvioua  enongh.     The  arrowa  ahow  the  direction  the  water  b 

made  to' run.  The 

Btopa   an  piecea 

of  the' tnif  taken 

ontof.  the  gutten, 

which,  being  cnt 

with  a  'die,'  fit 

the -gutten  with 

exactneea,  and  can  - 

be  put  in  open- 

tion      instantly, 

without  troaUa  or 

loa*  of  time. 

"The  gutten  an 
not.to  oe  cut  in 
tha  aame  ^lacea 
two  ancceaaiva 
year*,  but  on  one  "*•  *• 

aide,  as  near  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  say  about  a  foot  and  • 
half  from  the  former  onea ;  and  tha  tnrf  of  the  new  gutter  ia  to 
be  need  to  fill  in  the  old  one,  the  latter  not  being  crammed  too 
full.  By  thia  mean*  the  gutten  are  alwaya  new,  and  (Iway*  the 
proper  size.  If  cnt  on  the  nght- 
nand  side  and  abote  one  year, 
the  Aezt  year  the^  ahould  be 
cut  the  left-hand  aide  and  be- 
low. 

."  It  will  be  proper  now  to  call 
attentua  to  thenmnnn  in  vriiich 
the  water  is  carried,  with  it*  sua- 
pended  matter,  to  the  extreme 


4# 


Fig.  6. 


end  of  the  meadow,  by  the  plan  we  are  pursuing.  It  will  be  obaerred 
that  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  aort  of  network  of  little  gutter*,  one 
set  being,  in  a  soil,  parallel  to  each  other,  intenectcd  oy  another 
set  at  right  angles  to  them  and  also  parallel  to  each  ^ther.  1  hi* 
would  be  strictly  true  were  the  surface  atricfly  a  plane  sui&ce ;  bn^ 
this  being  ver^  rarely  tha  caao,  both  sets  daviate  fntn  a  atrictly 
parallel  condition  in  order  to  meet  the  nndnlittiona  of  the-gronnd, — 
the  deriationa  oompeuaating  each  other  on  tlie  aggregate.  Now, 
instead'of  carrying  the  water  down  to  the  lower  end  by  mean* 
of  one  Urge  gutter,  and  then  di*i>er>ing  it  by  another  large  gutter 
(a  level  one),  we  do  it  by  twenty  or  ao  utti*  gutten  which  feed  th« 
dispensing  gutter  about  every  ten  or  fifteen  paces ;  being  ao  email, 
theae  never  Tret  away,  and,  being  iawly  out  every  year,  they  never 
increAxe  in  size. 

"  Theee  small  gutten  an  sufficient  when  the  little  atopa  are  takan 
out  of  tfa*  perpendicular  gutten,  and  the  level  gutten  an  atopped 
ao  aa  to  confine  the  water  to  the  perpendioulaia,  to  cany  down  th« 
reqniaite  water.  The  level  gutter  of  a  lower  aaetio;!  (if  •  lateral 
aection  Is  to  be  watered),  instead  of  being  fed  by  a  large  stream 
at  the  end,  is  anpplied  every  ten  or  fifteen  pacea  by  one  of  thoaa 
little  gutter*,  thus  giving  a  uniform  anpply  throughout  the 
length  of  the  level  guHer.  A  larger  supply  {nan  thia  will  afford  it 
an  erih  When  the  ipter  ia  shut  out  from  the  '  leading-in '  gutter 
it  ia  not  neceaaaiy  to  move  any  of  the  little  atopa ;  the-  same  per- 
pendicular gutten  that  an  effectual  to.  run  the  water  on  are  aa 
effectual  t«  run  it  off,  leaving  the  anrftoe  of  the  meadow  dry  and 
aolid.  The  water  ia  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface  by  theae 
minute  gutter*,  which  an  made  to  follow  all  the  undulations  of  tha 
land  (which  can  never  be  done  by  the  large  gutten);  and  also,  from 
the  draining  effect  of  the  perpendiouUr  gutters,  the  water  ia  never 
anffered  to  accumulate  in  pond*.  The  water  on  the  -meadow  ia 
thei«fon  never  'orer-ahoe  janywhen.  These  gutten  are  no  way 
dangerona  to  aheep  or  lamba,  are  never  In  the  way  of  mowing,  have 
an  elegant  rather  than  an  unsightly  appearance,  are  not  perceived 
either  in  raking  or  carting,  and  suit  the  horae-rake  or  hapr-making 
machina  adminblv.  It  may  be  addrd  that  the  leading-in  gutten 
can  be  ao  airanged  aa  to  tend  themselves  in  caaea  of  floM." 

Upward  or  SvUtrrcHum  Irrigation. — In  thia  kind  of  irrigation 
tha  water  naed  riaea  upward  through  the  aoil,  and  ia  that  which 
under  ordinary,  circumatanoea  would  be  carried  off  b^  the  di«ln& 
The  system  hss  received  oonsidenble  devolopment  lii  Germany, 
where  the  elabont*  method  invented  by  Petersen  ia  recommended 
by  many  agricultural  .authorities.  In  this  aystem  the  well-fittinB 
earthenware  dnin-pipea  are  famiahed  at  intervale  with  verticu 
ahafts  terminating  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  movable  capa« 
Beneath  each  cap,  and  near  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  are  a, 
number  of  vertiai  alits  through  which  the  dninage  water  which 
riaea  pains*  ont  into  the  conduit  or  trench  from  which  the  irrigating 
■treama  originate.  In  the  vrrtical  shaft  there  ia  first  of  all  arret- 
ing which  intenepts  solid  matter*,  and  then,  lower  down,  a  central 
valve  which  can  be  opened  and  eloeed  at  pleasure  from  tha  top  ol 
the  shaft  In  the  ordinary  English  system  «f  upwanl  or  drainag* 
irrigation,  ditchea  are  dug  all  round  uie  field.  They  act  the  put 
Of  eondiu^on  when  the  land  is  to  be  fiooded,  and  <«  main  drain* 
what  it  ia  to  be  laid  di^.    Th*  water  flow*  bon  4h«  dttcfaw  «• 
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eondnoton  Into  built  ooBdniti  fonned  at  ilg^t  %iic1m  to  thsin  in 
puaUd  UiH«  tbroogk  the  fialdi ;  it  rim  apirards  &  Oxem  u  high 
i»the  •arbos  of  the  ground,  and  again  laDaides  through  the  aoU 
■ad  the  eondoita  into  the  ditchea  aa  main  dnini,  andthenoe  it 
nuaea  at  a  lomr  lerel  either  into'a  atream  or  other  luitable  ontFalL 
The  ditchea  may  be  filled  in  one  or  o^her  of  aeTeral  diffannl  waya. 
the  Tatar  may  be  drainage-wafer  bam  landa  at  a  higher  I^rel ;  or 
it  may  be  water  from  a  neighbouring  rirer ;  or  it  may  be  drainage- 
water  aooumnlaiad  from  a  iarm  and  pumped  up  to  the  neeeaaaiy 
leveL  But  it  may  alao  te  the  drainage-water  of  the  field  itaelL 
In  thia  caae  the  montha  of  the  underground  main  pipe-draina  are 
atopped  up,  and  the  water  in  them  and  the  aaoondary  draina  thua 
esued  to  atand  back  until  it  haa  riaen  anfflciantlynear  the'aurfaoe. 
Of  ooona  it  ia  neceaaary  to  build  the  moatha  of  auch  main  draina 
•f  raj  aolid  maaonry,  and  to  conatniet  efficient  aluicea  for  the 
letention  of  the  water  in  the  draina.  Irrigation  of  the  kind  now 
^adar  dlamnaion  may  be  praetiaed  wheiarer  a  command  of  water' 
«an  be  aaouied,  ^t  the  gnmnd  mnat  be  loreL  It  haa  been  anoceaa- 
ftilly  employed  in  recently  drained  moraaaee,  which  are  apt, to 
beoome  too  drr  in  aummer.  It  ia  anitable  for  atiifiah  aoils  where 
the  anbaoil  ia  uirlf  open,  but  ia  leaa  aooceaafnl  in  and.  The  water 
uaad  may  be  torbid  or  dear,  and  it  acta,  not  .only  for  moiitan- 
ing  the  aoil,  but  aa  mannrai  For  {(  u  ia  commonly  the  caae, 
the  water  employed  be  drainage-water  from  onltiratad  landa,  it  ia 
aura  to  contain  a  eoaaidenUe  quanfity  of  nitrataa,  fhieh,  not 
being  anbject  to  retentioit  Iqr  toe  aoil,  would  otherwiae  eecapa. 
neee  oomin|;  into  contact  with  the  rotta  of  planta  daring  theii 
agaaon  of  active  ^wth,  are 'utilized  aa  direct  nonriahmentTor  the 
regetation.  It  u  neeeaaaiy  is  upward  or  aiibterranean  irrigation 
to  aend  the  water  on  and  to  take  it  off  very  gentW,  in  oraer  to 
aToid  the  displacement  and  loea  of  the  finer  particloa  of  the  aoil 
which  a  foicible  current  would  cauae. 

Warping. — In  thia  variety  of  irrigatiqn  the  auapended  aolid 
mstteia  are  of  importance,  not  merely  for  any  value  they  may  have 
IV  mangiB,  bat  alao  aa  a  material  addition  to  the  ground  to  be 
inipkted.  The  watera  of  the  Nile  and  the  Oaagea  aflbid  cdn- 
apfcaona  a^mplea  of  riveia  rich  in  auapended  matter,  which 
oecaaiovally  amonnta  to  one  hundredth  of  their  voln'me,  and  fre- 
quently to  mora  than  one  part  in  two  hundrrd  parte  of  water.  The 
weeping  which  ia  practiaea  in  England  ia  almoat  ezclaalvely  eon- 
finea  to  the  overflowing  of  level  ground  within  tide  mark,  and  ia 
oondoctad  moctly  within  the  diatriote  oommandod  by  Mtuariea  or 
tidal  riverai  '  The  beat  notion  of  the  proceaa  of  warping  may  be 
nined  by  aailing  np  the  Trent  from  the  Hunibar  to  Oaiuahoraugh. 
Here  the  banka  of  the  river  were  conatruoted  centpriea  aco  to  pro- 
tect the  land  within  them  from  the  encroachinenta  of  the  tide.  Agreat 
tract  of  countiy  waa  thna  laid  comparatively  dry.  But,  while  ,the 
wiadom  of  one  age  thna  aocoeededini  reatrictiug  within  bqunda  the 
tidal  water  of  the  river,  it  waa  left  to  tHe  greater  wiWom  of  a  suc- 
eeeding  age  to  improve  upon  thia  arrangement,  by  admitting  thaee 
muddy  watera  to  lay  a  freah  coat  of  rich  ailt  on  thn  ei(han>tad  aoila 
TbeproeeM  began  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  haa  become  a  eystem 
in  teoent  tiniea.  Laige  alnicea  of  atone,  with  strong  doora,  to  be 
^ot  when  it  ia  wiabM  to  exclude  the  tide,  may  bo  aeen  on  both 
banka  af  the  river,  and  from  theae  great  condnita  are  carried  milea 
inward  through  the  flat  country,  to  the  point  previouslv  prepared 
by  embankment  over  which  the  muddy  waten  an  allowed  to  apread. 
n>eae  main  oondaita,  bain^  very  eoatly,  are  eonatmeted  for  the<warp- 
tag  of  large  adjoiniagdiatncta,  and  opaninga  are  made  at  auch  pointa 
■a  an  than  nnderaoing  the  opention.  The  mud  ia  depoaited,  uid  the 
waten  ntnm  with  the  falling  tide  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  Spring- 
tidee  an  pnferrad,  and  ao  great  ia-the  quantity  of  mnd  In  theae 
riven  that  from.IO  to  IS  aerea  have  been  known  to  be  oovered  with 
■at  from  1  to  S  feet  ia  thickneea  during  one  qiring  of  ten  or  twelve 
tidea.  Peat-moaa  of  the  moat  aterila  ebamcter  haa  been  by  thia 
proceea  covered  with  soil  of  thegreateat  fertility,  and  awampa  which 
naad  to  be  reaortad  to  for  leeohea  an  now,  by  the  effeeta  of  warping, 
oonverted  into  firm  and  fertile  fields.  The  art  ia  now  ao  well 
nndnatood  that,  by  carefal  attention  to  the  currenta,  the  expert 
warp' farmer  «an  tamper  hia  mU  aa  ha  pleaaea.  When  the  tide  ia 
flnt  admitted,  the  heavier  partidea,  whiel)  an  pun  aand,  an  fint 
depoaited ;  the  aecond  depoait  it!  a  mixtnn  of  aand  and  fine  mnd, 
wUeh,  from  ita  friable  texture,  forma  the  moatralnable  eoil ;  while 
laatly  the  pore  mnd  anbeidea,  oontaining  the  fineat  particle*  <d  all, 
and  forma  a  rich  but  very  tenadona  aoiL  The  great  afibrt,  there- 
fore, of  the  warp  farmer  ia  to  gat  the  aecond  or  mixed  depodt  aa 
equally  over  the  whole  aurface  aa  he  oan,  and  to  prevent  the  depoait 
ofthalaab  Thia  he  doea  by  kaepiag  the  water  in  conatant  motion, 
M  the  laat  depoait  can  only  takq  puce  when  iha  w^ter  ia  aoflined 
to  be  aUlL  Three  yean  mar  be  aaid  to  be  apent  in  the  prooeaa, 
one  jrear  wirping,  one  year  drying  and  eonaolidating,  and  one  vear 
nowing  flie  nrat  crop,  which  ia  genenlly  aeed  hoed  in  by  hand,  u 
the  mud  at  thia  time  ia  too  soft  to  admit  of  horae  labour. 

The  immediate  eflisot,  whidi  ia  highly  beneficial,  ia  the'  depoaition 
of  ailt  from  the  tide.  To  anaan  thia  depqdtion,  it  ia  naceeeary  to 
■anoaad  the  field  to  be  warjied  with  a  atrong  embankment,  in  order 
t>  laliin  the  water  aa  the  tide  reoedea.    The  water  If  adaiittad  by 


valvad  aluiuea,  which  open  u  the  tide  flawa  into  the  field,  and  ahnt 

Sf  the.preafiin  of  the  colifined  water  when  the  tide  ncedeflL  These 
nicee  are  placed-on  aa  low  a  level  aa  poasible,  to  permit  the  most 
turbid  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  tide  to  peas  through  a  channel  in 
the  beae  of  the  embankment  The  aitt  depoaited  after  waiping  if 
exceedingly  rich,  and  capable  of  canying  any  apedea  of  crup.  It 
may  be  admitted  in  ao  email  a  quantity  aa  only  to  act  as  a  nianun 
to  anbre  aoil,  or  in  such  a  laige  quantity  as  to  form  a  scw«oil. 
Thia  latter  aoqniaitian  ia  the  principal  oqect  of  warpin;?,  and  it 
exdtee  aatoniahnient  to  witneaa  how  aoon  a  new  soil  may  br  fomieil. 
From  June  to  September  a  soil  of  S  feet  in  depth  may  be  formed 
under  the  favonnble  clrcumatancea  of  a  very  dry  season  and  long 
drought  In  winter  and  in  flooda  warping  ceases  to  be  benefida). 
In  ordinary  dranmstancea,  on  the  Tnnt  and  Humber,  a  aoil 
lh>m  6  to  16  inchea  in  depth  may  be  obtained,  and  ineqnalitiea 
of  S  feet  filled  up.-  Bat  every,  tide  genenlly  leavoe  only  (  inch 
of  ailt,  and  the  field  whish  haa  only  one  aluica  can  only  be  harped 
every  other  tide.  The  silt,  aa  depcdted  in  each  tide,  doea  not 
mix  into  a  uniform  maaa,  but  remaina  in  distinct  layersL  The  water 
ahould  be  made  to  run  completely  off,  and  Ihe  ditches  should  be- 
come dry,  befon  the  influx  of  the  next  tide,  otherwise  the  ailt  will 
not  incrnat,  and  the  tide  not  have  the  tame  effect  Warp  soil  is 
of  surpaaaing  fertiliiy.  The  expense  of  forming  canals,  embank- 
menta,  and  unicaa  tor  waiping  land  ia  from  £10  to  £20  an  acre. 
■  A  alaico  of  t  feet  in  hmght  and  8  feet  wide  will  warp  from  60  to 
80-acraa,  according  to  the  diatanoe  of  the  field  from  the  river.  The 
embankmente  may  be  ttom  S  to  7  feet  in  height,  ak  the  field  may 
atand  in  ngifrd  to  the  level  of  the  highest  bdea.  After  the  new 
land  haa  been  left  for  a  year  or  two  in  aeeda  and  clover,  it  producea 
great  cropa  of  wheat  and  potatoea. 

Warping  ia  praetiaed  only  in  Lincolnahire  and  Yorkshin,  on  the 
eatnary  of  the  Humber,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers 
which  ilowL  into  it— th*  Trent,  the  Quae,  and  the  Don.  The  ailt 
and  mad  brought  down  by  theae  riven  ia  rich  in  day  and  organio 
matter,  and  aometime*  when  dry  eontaina  as  much  aa  one  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  • 

TKe  JfanoffetHoU  and  JidvatUage*  of  Water-Meadov)*.-^ 
Conatant  care  is  required  if  a  vateMneaduw  is  to  yield 
quite  satisfactory,  resnlti.  The  earliness  of  tbe'feed,  its 
quantity,  and  its  quality  will  all  depend  in  very  great 
measure  npon  tiie  proper  management  of  the  irriga- 
tion.. The  points  which  require  constant  attention  are 
.—the  perfect  freedom  of  all  carriers,  feeders,  and  drains 
from  every  kind  of  obstmction,  however  minute ;  the  state 
and  amount  of  water  in  the  river  or  stream,  whether 
it  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  the  whole  area  properly  or 
pnly  a  part  of  it ;  the  length  of  time  the  water  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  meadow  at  difEerent  periods 
of  the  season ;  the  regulation  of  the  depth  of  the  water, 
its  quantity,  and  its  rate  of  flow,  in  accordance  with  the 
temperature  and  the  condition  of  the  herbage  ;  the  proper 
times  for  the  commencing  and  ending  of  pasturing  and  of 
shutting  np  for  hay ;  the  mechaniMi  condition  of  the 
snr&oe  of  the  ground ;  the  cutting  out  of  any  veiy  large 
and  coarse  plants,  as  docks  ;  and  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  of -the  soil  by  additions 
to  it  of  sand,  silt,  loam,  chalk,  &o. 

Whatever  may  be  the  command  of  water,  it  ia  unwise  to 
attempt  to  irrigate  too  large  a  surface  at  qnce.  Even 
with  a  river 'supply  fairly  constant  in  level  aud  always 
abundant,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  on  a 
larger  volume  of  water  than  the  feeders  can  properly 
dbtribute  and  the  drains  adequately  removfl,  or  one 
part  of  the  meadow  will  be  deluged  and  another  stinted. 
When  this  inequality  of  irrigation  once  occurs,  it  is 
likely,  to  increase,  from  the  consequent  derangement  of 
the  feeders  and  drains.  And  one  result  on  the  herbage 
will  be  an  irregularity  of  composition  and  growth,  seiionsly 
detrimental  to  its  food-value.  The  adjustment  of  the  water 
by  means  of  the  sluices  is  a  delicate  operation  when  there 
is  little  water,  and  also  when  there  is  mnch  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  fine  earth  may  be  washed  away  from  some  part* 
of  the  meadow;  in  the  former  case,  by  attempting  too 
much  with  a  limited  water  current,  one  may  permit  the 
.languid  streams  to  deposit  their  valuable  suspended  matters 
instead  of  carrying -them  forward  to  enrich  the  soil.  The 
water  ia  pot  tc  ^  (flowed  to  remain  too  lonft.  on  th* 
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grooad  »t  a  time.  The  soil  miut  get  dry  at  statea  inttrrals 
in  order  that  the  atmospheric. air  may  come  in  contact  with 
it  and  penetrate  it  In  this  way  as  the  water  sinks  down' 
throngh  the  porons  subsoil,  or  into  the  subterranean  drains, 
ozygea  enters,  and  supplies  an  element  which  is  needed, 
not  only  for  the  oxidation  of  organic  matters  in  the  earth, 
bat'also  for  the  direct  and  indirect  nutrition  of  the  roots. 
Without  this  occasional  drying  of  the  soQ  the  finer  grasses 
and  the  leguminous  plants  will  infallibly  be  lost ;  while 
a  seam  of  confervn  and  other  algn  will  collect  upon  the 
surface,  and  choke  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation.  The 
water  should  be  run  off  thoroughly,  for  a  tittle  stagnant 
water  lying  in  places  upon  the  surface  does  mnch  injury. 
The  practice  of  irrigating  differs  in  different  places  with 
difbrences  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  the  soil,  the  drainage, 
&&  As  a  general  mle,  when  the  irrigating  season  begins 
ta  November,  the  water  may  flow  for  a  fortnight  con- 
tinnonaly,  but  subsequent  waterings,  especially  after 
December,  should  be  shortfsned  gradually  in  duration  till 
the  first  week  in  April,  when  irrigation  should  opase.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  irrigating  during  frosty 
weather.  For,-  thoagh  gras3  will  grow  even  under  ice,  yet 
if  ice  be  formed  uuder  and  around  the  roota  of  the  grasses 
the  plants  may  be  thrown  ont  by  the  expansion  of  the 
water  at  the  mimeut  of  its  conversion  into  ice.  The  water 
should  be  l«t  oS  on  the  morning  of  a  dry  day,  and  thos 
the  land  will  be  dry  enough  at  night  not  to  suffer  from 
the  frost ;  or  the  water  may  be  taken  off  in  the  morning 
and  let  on  again  at  night  In  spring  the  newly  grown 
and  tender  grass  will  bo  easily  destroyed  by  frost  if  it  be 
out  protected  by  water,  or  if  the  ground  be  not  made 
thoroughly  dry. 

SenpJ.  other  important  uatttn  in  the  nunsgainant  of  wster- 
meadows  hare  to  be  noticed.  Among  than  the  times  for  depea- 
taring;  with  aheep  and  other  atock  are  of  conaidanble  moment,  not 
only  baoanae  one  of  the  main  aerrloee  rendered  by  a  water-meadow 
it  the  early  and  valuable  fuod  which  it  oneht  to  afford,  bot  for 
■ecnrieg  the  health  of  the  onimala,  particularly  their  immunity 
from  ■hee|>-n>t.  A  water-meadow  cannot  be  truated  lata  in  tiie 
•oaeon,  especially  in  view  of  what  ia  now  known  concerning  the 
liverfluke  of  aheep.  It  aeema  to  be  judiciona  to  depaatnie  the  early 
graas  on  water-meadow*  with  ewes  and  lamba  at  the  end  of  Uarch 
Olid  in  April,  and  to  ban  it  eaten  down  bore  befote  Hay  with  a 
heavy  sbwic  On  good  land  and  in  good  aeaaons  a  ieeond  and 
even  a  third-  crop  of  feed  may  be  got  before  the  lat  nf  Hay,  the 
voter  being  let  on  after  each  teed.  After  that  the  groae  ii  aUoic^ 
to  stand  fur  bar,  bnt  it  abould  be  irrigated  for  a  few  days  to  claon 
<he  paetutei  Farther  particnlare  aa  to  the  man^ment  of  irrigated 
Ineadowa  may  ba  gathered  fh>m  the  two  accoimts  which  fulow, 
which  embody,  thongh  in  a  veiy  eondenaed  form,  tlie  eyatem  par- 
aned  ta  the  dietiiot  which  ia  parfaape  the  most  noted  for  its  water- 
meadows,'  namely,  that  of  the  Clirutehnieb  Avon.  Some  of  theae 
affoni  charasteiiatic  examplea  of  tlie  ninsl  Engtiih  nratem  of  iiri- 
gotion.  They  consist  in  the  main  of  allnriol  aoil,  often  veiy 
shallow^  lying  npon  gravel.  Profeawr  'Wrightaon,  of  the  College 
of  Agrurultnra  at  Downton,  near  Saliabnry,  girea  the  following 
porticniars  conceraiog  the  water-meadows  in  nis  own  neighbour. 
hood.  They  are  vety  vslnable  aa  Ihey  osalat  to  keep  sheep  front 
Lady  Day  until  the  end  of  April,  a  time  when  green  food  is  scarce ; 
at  that  aeaaou  they  liever  rot  sheep.  After  sheep  have  been  pas- 
tnrad  on  the  water-meadows,  theae  at*  shnt  np  lor  hay,  of  which 
they  yield  in  fair  aeaiona  about  3  tons  per  acre.  The  hay  is  cleared 
off  in  Jnly,  and  the  meadows  are  then  M  off  by  cows  until  about 
the  first  week  in  Octofier.  At  this  time  the  work  of  eleuing  ont 
the  water-carriers  and  ditches  is  proceeded  with :  hanks,  stops, 
sinieee,  ka,  ore  repoiisd  ;  and  holes  and  deep  hoonitlnta  filled  np 
or  laborionoly  stamped  ont.  Aa^eoon  as  poaoible  th<  water  ia  let 
nn,  the  irrigatiou  being  oontinned  thronghont  ITorember,  December, 
January,  and  Febmaiy.  On  the  Downton  College  form  the  water, 
during  the  above  fonr  mnntha,  ia  aliared,  on  alternate  weeka,  with 
the  n(ighl)ours.  The  inter  is  caused  to  flow  regularly  over  all  the 
meadows,  and  the  "meadman''is  almost  constantly  employed  in 
"watering"  and  "drbwning."  ■  In  Harch  the  water  ia  abut  olT, 
and  the  meadows  ore  ready  for  sheep  during  the  lint  week  in 
April.  In  about  fonr  weekJ  time  the  eheep  ore  taken  oil,  and  the 
meadows  ore  again  watered  on  alternate  weeks  np  to  mid-June. 
At  this  time  the  gionnd  is  allowed  to  become  dry  and  firm  so  as 
to  permit  of  grass-oatting  (with  scythes)  and  of  hay-making.  The 
hay  b  good  and  of  sgrseaUs  flavour,  but  not  e(|usl  to  nplaad 


hay.  .  The  Avon  meadon  begin  at  Britford,  joat  below  Soliabnry  t 
and  here  the  results  of  irrigation  are  ta  goud  if  not  better  than 
anywhere  else  in  England.  They  cuntinne  from  Britford  to 
Fordingbridge,  but  below  the  Utter  place  down  to  Kingwood  and 
Chriatchurch  they  degont-rate  into  mere  flooded  meadows  and 
niarahea  abounding  in  wild  duck,  and  yielding  a  very  coarse  and 
innutritiona  herbage.  The  Avon  valley  waters  an  derired  fronr 
the  Chalk,  the  Upper  Oreenaand,  and  the  Upper  Oolite. 

The  late  Ur  J.  Combeegave,  in  a  paper  read  before  the'IUyal 
Agricultural  Society,  oome  reuBrkable  uutonces  of  the  vslne  of 
the  graaa  produced  on  aoma  of  theae  Avon  water-meadowa.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  that  £7  or  £8  per  acre  had  been  giren  for  the 
spring  feed  when  there  had  been  a  failure  of  the  ttimip  crop  ;  once 
under  such  circnmatancas  the  apring  feed  of  Si  acree  fetched  no 
lees  than  £80.  He  cited  an  mstauce  of  a  meadow  of  20  acrea, 
depastured  by  aheep  in  spring,  aa  kerning  eight  hundred  aheep 
twenty-tre  days,  and  as  yielding  after  this,  in  the  first  an4  aeeono 
cuttings,  no  leaa  than  40  tone  of  hij. 

'fhe  following  directions  for  the  management  of  water-meadows 
given  bv  the  late  J.  Combes  of  Tialjjiry  (whose  obeervation  as  a 
practical  irrigator  was  exact,  and  whoee  experience  waa  very  extsn- 
aive),  thongh  in  the  fimt  inatonce  a]iplicable  to  the  ATiltabirs  Avon 
meadows,  are  of  general  value. 

I«t  tlie  meadows  be  ready  to  n-ceire  the  water  in  the  first  week 
in  Korember,  tliat  the  mannrial  luattera  present  in  the  fint  freehet 
of  the  river  after  the  aatnmual  rains  have  commenced  may  be 
canght  and  utilized.  Water  as  mnch  Ss  possible  during  Kor^ber 
and  December.  In  Jannaiy  let  the  water  on  six  daya  cat  of  seven, 
in  Febmsry  three  ont  of  four,  in  Hsrch  two  out  of  fcur,  in  Usy 
and  Jans  two  ont  of  seven,  in  July  and  Angnst  one  out  of  six ; 
and  shut  off  the  water  entirely  during  September  and  Sctober.  The 
young  grase  coming  np  where  eheep  hare  juat  fed  off  a  portion 
ahould  not  be  immersed  ;  bnt  geutrally  thin  watering  ia  bad,  and, 
if  there  is  not  enongli  water  for  the  whole  meadow,  let  one  portion 
be  generously  treated  at  a  time.  Snch  aectiono,  iu  M'tltehire  called 
steins,  may  be  watered  for  five  daya  at  a  time  in  « inter  and  two 
days  at  a  time  in  snmmer.  It  is  better  to  water  by  night  than  by 
day,  ani  in  shady  rather  than  in  sunny  weather. 

Aaaumjng  that  the  sluicee  sre  in  Vorking  order,  end  the  conductors 
or  carriek,  the  feeders,  and  the  drains  aonnd  and  dlesr  of  all 
obstructione,  then  actual  irrigation  begins  thns.  The  sluice  ia  drswa 
np,  and  if  the  water  be  abundant  the  conductor  end  feeder*  will  be 
filled  in  about  half  on  hour.  The  motion  o'f  the  water  ahould  first 
be  ailjuatrd  in  all  the  oonducton,  then  iu  tlie  feeders  nearest  the 
upper  part  of  the  meadow,  and  then  ancceesively  iu  those  which 
are  loq^er.  The  sluices  regulate  tlie  water  in  the  conductors^  and 
the  pooilion  oC  iJie  "  stops  regulates  the  water  in  the  feeders.  The 
stops  should  be  ao  pieced  ss  to  cauae  the  water  to  ovrrflow  the  sidea 
of  the  feeders,  by  so  sdjasting  the  atojis  aa  to  make  the  openinp  or 
waterways  at  either  side  of  them  wider  or  narrower  aa  rei^nireiL 
The  first  general  inundation  will  show  any  inegulsritiea  in  ths 
levels  and  meadow  surfaces  ;  these  shnuld  be  noted  for  rectification 
in  the  ensuing  sammor.  It  will  in  genersl  need  three  trisi 
ailjuatments  of  the  sluices  end  stops  before  sn  experienced  irrigator 
can  eatisfy  himself  that  the  meadow  is  propody  irrigated  with  th* 
requisite  depth  of  1  inch  of  wster.  Dnrmg  each  period  of  irrigatioa 
the  meacCow  should  bo  visited  and  inspected  at  rrgnlor  intervals  to 
see  that  obetructious  are  removed  and  accidents  repaired.  In 
Scotland  irrigation  is  generally  continued  sU  Apiil,  though  in 
reduced  amount  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  average  annual  repaiis  of  w  water-meadow  have  Vcn 
estimated  at  6a  to  ta.  an  acre  ;  the  greateet  expense  will  be  incumd 
for  luvelling,  &c,  in  the  second  year  sfter  Isying  out  the  ground. 

Uentionnos  been  made  already  not  only  of  the  general  odvantsgaa 
resulting  from  tliat  variety  of  irruation  pnctiaed  m  srater-meadosr^ 
but  also  of  particular  examples  of  prolitable  reeulta.  It  wonid  not 
he  (lifficnlt  to  aucnmiilata  many  further  exami>1ra  of  the  latter  sort, 
bnt  they  mast  slwsys  be  received  as  applying  to  the  particular 
circnmstsnues  of  the  esse,  and  very  often  \o  aeasons  and  coiiimercisl 
and  sgricultnrsl  conditions  different  from  those  which  have  ruled. 
An' example  or  two  .of  favonrible  results  obtained  by  irrigation  ol 
water-meadows  may  be  cited  here.  1'he  kte  Ur  Fussy,  after 
having  converted  a  field  of  2  acres  on  his  Berkshire  home  farm  into 
a  water-meadow,  was  able  to  obtain  from  it  five  months'  keep  for 
seventy-three  sheep.  The  grsss  of  the  meadow  had  previously 
beoom*  hardly  worth  cutting,  from  the  land  having  got  ont  of 
condition  ;  bnt  by  irriiiaiion  2  acres  of  it  bed  become  eQUsl  to  t 
seres  o&  superior  graiing  land  unwstend.     The  late  Hr  Stephens 

?taoted  in  his  Praetiml  Irrigalcr  a  esse  of  the  conversion  of  6  sere* 
rslued  st  8s.  per  acre)  of  a  pkat  bog  into  a  bed  work  wator- 
meadow;  The  expense  was  £<  per  sere,  and  the  crop  of  hay  was 
4  tons  1I|  owts.  per  aors^  with  an  aftermath  valued  st  18s.  per 
acre. 

■Theory  i^^./mi/afMnt.— Although  in  many  caaea  it  ia  eaqr 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  water  artificfally  applied  to 
land  bringa  crops  or  increase*  their  yiuld,  tu  fhMfy 
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d  our  ordinux  wattHnaadow  irrigation  ia  rather  obaeure. 
For  we  an  not  dealing  in-theae  gnua  landa  with  a  lemi- 
aqnatie  plant  l£ke  rice,  nor  are  we  anpplying  any  kck  of 
water  in  the  aoil^  nor  are  we  reitoring  tne  moistare  which 
the  earth  oannot  retain  under  a  homing  ann.  We  irrigate 
chiefly  in  the  colder  and  wetter  half  of  the  year,  and  wa 
*iatarata"  with  water  the  aoil  in  which  are  growing  auch 
planta  aa  are  perfectly  content  with  earth  not  containing 
more  than  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  moiatnre.  We  mnat 
look  in  fact  to  a  nnmber  of  email  advantagea,  and  not  to 
any  one  atriking-  beneficial  pnceea,  in  explaining  the  aggre- 
gate ntility  of  water-meadow  irrigation.  We  attribute  the. 
oaefnlnaiB  of  water-meiulow  irrigation,  then,  to  the  follow- 
ing caneea : — (1)  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  rarely 
len  than  10*  FAx.  above  fieezing,  the  eeverity  (rf'froata 
in  winter  ie  thai  obriated,  and  the  growth,  eapedally  of 
the  roots  of  grasses,  ia  encoaraged;  (%)  uonrishment  or 
plant  food  is  actually  brought  on  to  the  soil,  by  which 
it  i*  absorbed  and  retained,  both  for  the  immediate  and 
for  the  future  use  of  the  vegetation,  which  alao  itself  ob- 
tains some  nutrient  materiid  directly';  (3)  solution  and 
redistribution  of  the  plant  food  already  present  in  ihe  soil 
occur  mainly  through  the  aolvent  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  prteent  in  r  dissolved  atate  in  the  irrigation- 
water;  (1)  oxidation  of  any  excess  of  ocgajiia  matterin  the 
eoil,  with  eonseqaeatprodaetion  of  useful  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen  compounds,  takes  place-  through  the  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  water  sent  on  and  through  the  soil  where 
the  drainage  is  good ;  and  (5)  improvemenl  of  the  grasses, 
and  especially  of  the  miseellimeona  herbage,  of. the  meadow 
is  promoted  through  the  encouragement  of  some  at  least  of 
the  better  ipedes  and  the  extinaion  or  reduction  of  mosses 
and  of  the  innutritions  weed« 

Tp  the  united  agency  of  the  above-named  caneea  may 
•aMy  be  attributed  the  benefita  'ariking  from  4he  special 
form  of'  water-irrigation  which'  ta  premised  .in  England. 
Should  it  be  thongfat  that  the  traeea  of  the  mors  valaable 
■orte  of  plant  food  (such  as  compounds  of  nitrogen,  phoa- 
l^ates,  and  potash  salts)  existing  in  ordinary  brook  or  river 
water  can  never  bring  an  appreciable  amount  of  mannrial 
matter  to  the  soil,  or  axert  aa  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
vegetation  yet  the  quantity  of  water  i^ed  during,  the  aeason 
mnat  be  taken  into  account  If  btat  3000  gaUooa  hourly 
trickle  over  and  throngh  an  acre,  and  if  we  assume  each 
gallon  to  cbutain  no  .more  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
plant  food  of  the  three  sorts  just  named  taken  together, 
atill  the  total,  daring  a  season  inelnding  ninety  clays  of 
actual  irrigation,  will  not  be  lesa  thaA  9  lb  per  acre.  It 
appears,  however,  that  a  very  large  ah  are  of  the  benefita 
of  water-irrigation  is  attributable  to  the  mere  eontaatof 
abundance  of  moving  water,  of  an  even  temperature^  with 
the  roota  of  the  grass.  The  growth  la  less  checked  by 
early  frosta;  and  whatever  advantagea  to  the  vegetatiett 
may  accrue  by  occasional  excessive  warmth- in  the  atmo- 
aphere  in  the  early  months  of  the  vear  ore  experienced 
mors  by  the  irrigated  than  by  the  ordinary  meadow  orassea 
by-reason  of  the  abundant  davelopment  irf  roots  which  the 
water  Ijias  encouraged. 

TrHgaHeH  in  India.— Tht  irrigation  works  of  India  nay  ht 
gronrad  nndsr  fire  deaorlptleu  or  eluBaa,  u  foUowt  s—{l)ptrmittat 
tamUM, — works  fed  by  rinn  of  wMoh  the -disehsis*  et  all  tiines 
of  tha  year  «iiiB«es, *irithoat  stonga,  to  mraly  the  eanab;  (S) 
inUrmitttHl  eanalt, — works 'fed  1^  riren  BSTiaa  .an  anoartain 
and  vaiT  vatiabls  diaollarg^  which  is  itorsd  md  raDdcred  oonstantly 
availaMa  for  thaamali  by  msens  of  nsarroiis  finrnad  in  tha  livar- 
ladns  thanMelTaa.;  (S)  piHodkal  erMoIi^— works  fed  by  lirais 
having  a  supply  avadkbla  dniinc  tha  rainy  season  only ;  U)  iatm- 
iatfo%  eanob, — worU  fed  by  rltara  having  a  oonatast  aisduuva 
of  ssma  magnitude,  bat  fad  only  whan  the  rivers  are  in  flood ; 
IS)  ftdifa,— works  whiob  eithar  impound  a  supply  from  riven  or 
amall  estahment  areaa,  or  eoUaot  a  aupply  by  aiaana  of  ambaak- 
naBta  threwa  acroaa  vallays  ar  goi^ 


.•.^^'S*^  e(  India  fa  net  si^y  very  inwnkr  ia  ito  ysarfw 

OJaMtatisa,  bot  tiw  ananl  amoiuit  vatlasmnsh  IhiBi  yaar  to  naiC 
wm»  tiia  aiuiBal  avarua  difln  in  the  twanty-two  - aistaorDl(4ieJ 
ti«to-iBto,whlohtl»aamBli.has-baa»diTidad.  Tba  ftaUoTing 
UbU  of  avBraga  iiiBBal  laiaWI,  atkta<>  in  inoha^  ia  from  tha  BnoS 
for  187>  of  tha  Salaok  Committee tm  lodlas  Pablio  Worka :— 
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la  WMt«ra  HliiiaJin..^.^.,..,.,.^  as 
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a  lajpauaa  aad  GajintZI! 

1.  Camalta. 

a  Xanham  Obaaia.. „ 

a  Dnar   Oaaea    flali^  Vatlk- 

Wm  PiwtiMai..... _M-. 

10.  OiBtnd  ladla  aad  Vaieadda.„..n 
U.  OntnlPraTlaMa(S0B<li}_.„.„„M 

Tha  following  statiatiea  of  tha  inlgatad  seraage  in  dilbrant  Indian 
vrsaidanciaa  and  prorincaa  baloag  geoarally  to  the  yaais  1877-8, 
bat  ara  in  aaraial  dIraetionaifflpaneoL  Avaragsa  aia  in  many  caaaa 
not  yatavailablaL  Of  oonisathaflgniaabara^enmnatbanoaiTad 
with  das  naarva,  ainoa  tha  aiaaa  irrigated  vaiy  moeh,  from  yasr  ta 
year,  aooordingto  tha  aeaaon ;  while,  aa  new  worka  are  brooght  int* 
action,  great  additiona  to  tha  itrigable  acnage  are  aoddenly  mada. 
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Kaith^WM  fMrtaaM  aad  Oadh... 

Tha  annual  STsrage  rainfall  refara  only  to  that  of  the  irrlgalls 
sraaa,  and  is  a  vrry  loogh  apprnzimation.. 

JrrigaHon  in  Ilalf,  Aanoe,  omf  B€lfiam,—la  lUly  tha  praetisa 
of  irrftating  meadowa  and  crops  haa  baan  long  followed,  and  ia 
eaniad  ont  in  aome  parte  by  meana  of  a  eomplex  and  eoatly  aystaas 
of  oaaala     The  extant  of  luids  irrigated  was  m  1878  :— 

Lonbaidr. (7«.mi0  kaaiana.     I     EaiflU...... MMthactenk 

I>dnMal M,«0O       „  I     Other  prorliiaa  tl^OOO 
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Riee  ie  aztenairaly  grown  in  srtiAciaUy  itricated  landa  in  the  baaln 
of  tha  Po.  ■  The  pndiioa  in  roogh  grain  oamllates  batvaaa  80  and 
50  tlmaa  tha  waightof  aead  sown  ;  if  official  reports  may  be  trusted, 
ahectoUtre  andshalf  of  seed  lioa  will  yf aid  IVom  4S  to7{  hactoUtrae. 
Daring  Ilia  foar  yean  In  which  a  field  ia  in  riee  ib»  annnal  crop^ 
beginning  at  70  heotolitrea,  ainka  aaoceaairely  to  6fi,  60,  and  40. 
About  ,42  baotolitns  of  cleaned  rice  la  the  general  averaga  yield. 

ur  soma  paita  of  Italy  tha  ayatem  of  winter  irrigation,  with  which 
wa,  ara  iiimuiar  in  Englaud,  ta  eairied  ont  upon  meadowa  in  which 
tha  LoNum  Halieum  abonnda  Thia  ia  the  eaae  in  many  of  tha 
vallays  of  Lombaidy  and  ia  the  neighbonihood  of  Padna.  Tha 
onttmga  of  graaa  are  about  aiz  in  the  year,  but  where  certain  aawaga 
waters  iMm  towna  are  mingled  with  the  natural  water  auppTy 
eight  or  eren  nine  euttinge  are  not  unuauaL  Tha  avenge  yiefd  a 
hay  In-th'eae  meadowa  when  irrigated  with  clean  rirer  water  la  about 
14,000  UlOgrams  sonnally,  ot  twice  the  amount  obtained  iiom  per> 
manent  paatore  ia  the  aama  dietriet  Tha  euttinge  be^  aa  early 
aa  the  end  of  Fabrnary.  the  haavieat  amount  being  obtained  in  tha 
Hay  cutting,  and  the  lightest  in  that  of  October. 

In  Franok  irrigation  haa  met  with  ineieaaing  fevoor  of  lata  years, 
Biapa  1878  there  have  been  Dorwnment  oompatitiona  for  priiea  for 
the  beat  CBam^lea  of  irrigated  farme.  In  187t  there  were  compadton 
ftom  eight  departments  of  France,  two  departmenta,  thoee  of  tha 
Baaaea  llpeaand  Hautea  Alpea,  in  which  the  arcaa  irrigated  amount 
reapaettvely  to  8600  and  SO,  000  hectare^  fomiahing  no  laaa  than 
aaTanty-tWo.  There  are  ipaay  oanala  in  tneaa  departaisnts.  Other 
imporUnt  irrigation  worka  ara  to  be  found  ia  Provence,  Dauphin^ 
ana  Ijangnedoa  The  valley  of  the  leere  near  Qrinoble  aflorda  a 
good  Ulnatration.of  -how  a  devatating  tairent  may  be  turned  into 
a  aouree  of 'oontinnal  fertility,  8000  oeetarea  of  naaful  land  having 
now  bean  conanared  from  flooda  and  reclaimed.  In  the  BoneaiUoa 
dislrtet  tha  irrigated  am  has  been  doubled  between  1820  and  1880, 
aad  exeeedS  -Sa.OOO  hectarea.  One  farmer,  K.  Frangoit  Ooate, 
whose  grandfather  waa  rained  by  having  to  pay  i  franca,per  haetara 
for  a  ragged  mountain  farm;  now'obtwis  mnn  18  hsstarea  of  the 
aama  la^no  leea  than  1S6,000  kilos  of  hay,  or  8000  to  7000  kiloa 
per  haetaie,  a  ikir  yield  eraa-for  the  average  meadowa  of  the  north 
ofFraDoe.  Ia  the  FytiaM  Oiientalea  then  are  canala  which  have 
been  ouuatniuted  aince  1860,  and  which  now  water  over  6000 
hectaiea  It  is  scanely  nactaaary  to  lay  that  in  aome  landa  iniga- 
tioa  withoot  say  application  at  mamn  has  been  nnramuaaiativa, 
but  that  with  maaun  tha  natural  produce  haa  been  raised  from 
7000  ,to  18,000  kilos  of  hay  per  heotaia. 

Than  appear  to  hara  Men  aome  inataacea  vhan  that  terrible 
vine  aoouiga,  the  fitylletitra,  has  beea  entiielr  eiadioated  by 
autumnal  submnsion  of  tha  root*  of  tha  affected  planta.    Irrigation 
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lMikIiobeaa«mpIoj*duithaealtiTatioii«ftBoan6,  ofgtMnnuiis 
fodder,  ud  of  upanon*  *nd  othw  nutrlut-gardan  jgrodnee; 

The  notion  that  negated  rioa  field*  are  vnhealtby  ha*  lad  to  tiia 
abandonment  of  rica-aroirls([  in  Fninoe  and  Portugal  But  it  i* 
only  when  the  layer  of  water  u  exceptionally  ihallow  or  diioontiiin- 
one  aa  well  aa  itagnant  that  bad  effect*  on  the  health  of  tiie  diatiiet 
hsTe  followed.  It  i*  at  the  eloae  of  the  growing  aeaaon,  when  dnring 
my  hot  waathar  the  water  no  longer  oorera  the  toil,  and  alao  in  the 
eaa*  of  badly-planned  and  badl^-managad  rice  fielda,  that  there  i* 
danger  tnm  thit  rapid  deeompoaition  of  organic  matten  in  di*  earth. 

In  Balgiani  irrigation  ia  extansTely  practiaed  in  the  diatrlet  Lt 
Ounpine,  where  tne  whole  prooeaa  la  carried  out  in  the  moet 
metnodical  way,  and  under  atrict  GoTernment  anperriaion.  The 
following  fignraa,  giren  hj  Mr  E.  Lareleye,  afford  aome  notion  of 
tiu  reanlta  of  Belgian  irrigation.  An  area  of  S281  liestare*  <( 
barren  aoil  (aand  donee,  in  fact),  yielding  abaolntely  nothing,  now 
urodncea  an  average  of  about  8000  kilo*,  of  hay  per  hectare,  100 
kilo*,  being  wortn  10  franc*.  The  ralua  of^toe  aftermath  i» 
further  eatimated  at  100  franca  per  hectare,  ao  that  the  total  yield 
from  one  hectare  beoomee  100  franca,  or  £18.  t^ill  particular* 
oonoaming  irrigation  in  Belgium  may  be  learned  from  the  treatiae 
by  J.  KeeUiolf,  entitled  TraiUFntiqiu  it  rirrtgaUm  ia  Prairia 
(Bmaaela,  ISM).  U.  KealhoiT ivcommend*  the  following. mixture 
of  aeeda  (atated  in  kila*.  per  heotare)  for  aowing  on  the  Belgian 
eandy  fielda  whidi  are  to  be  irrigated : — 
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Hittarji  <f  IrrifotUm. — ^Thia  part  of  the  mbjeet  i*  Tary  axtan- 
lire,  not  merely  becauae  U  deala  with  a  Tery  ancient  art,  and  one 
Tcrr  widely  practised,  bot  becauae  the  materiale  are  Tery  Taried, 
and  in  many  caae*  Tery  difficult  (^'interpretation.  Still  ire  ycm- 
■ea*  not  marely  •  oouideiable  number  of  aUluianB  to  irrigation 
in  ancient  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  record*,  and  in  Latin 
and  Qreek  autnor*,  but  we  hare  Tery  tangible  remain*,  atill 
extant,  of  ancient  irrigation  worb  in  man^  oountriea  of  Europe 
and  Aaia,  and  in  aome  part*  of  northern  Afnca.  In  Egypt  the  art 
can  be  tnoed  back,to  a  very  early  period.  In  that  oomparaUvely 
lerel  country  an  extennra  mtem  of  artificiil  ponding  reaerroira  or 
lakea,  with  a  network  of  distributing  eanala,  waa  in  eziatence  at 
laaat  **  early  aa  the  time  of  Seeoetria.  If  the  art  of  irrigation  waa 
taoght  to  the  ancient  Em)tiana  by  the  natural  overflowing  of  the 
Hile,  it  ia  probable  that  l^pt  in  her  tnm  afforded  au  example  to 
Aesyria  ana  Babylon,  to  Carniage  and  Phoenicia,  and  alao  to  Greece 
and  Ital^.  The  early  hiatory  of  irrigation  in  Pwaia  and  China 
ha*  received  aome  little  elucidation  in  recent  yrara,  but  (Ten  in 
the  caae  of  India  onr  exact  knowledge  of  the  development  of  thia 
art  remaina  imperfect.  Wliat  haa  been  done  during  the  preaeut 
century  in  India  may,  however,  be  atndied  in  a  compaat  form, 
thongn  rather  from  the  financiiil  than  from  the  agrionUnral  iide^ 
in  Mr  B.  B.  Bnckley'a  IrrigaOm  Worlu  </  Iiidia  (1880),  a  book 
which  haa  been  laid  under  contribution  in  preparing  the  preeent 
article.  Amongat  Latin  author*  Cato^  and  more  partionlariy  Colu- 
mella, apeak  of  the  formation  and  management  of  irrigated  moadowa 
•*  wall  aa  of  watered  gardena.  The  Lombard  kinga,  following  the 
Soman  practice,  encouraged  and  extended  inigation  in  Italy,  from 
Lombanly  the  art  extended  to  Franc* ;  while  the  Uoor*  encour*ged 
it  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Algeria.  In  Oreat  Britain  irrigation  waa 
not  extenaiTely  practiaed  until  the  clcaa  of  the  18th  and  beginning 
of  the  preeent  eentnty,  although  one  PiUaTieino,  an-Italian  of  the 
time  of  Uary  and  Elisabeth,  introduced  the  irrigation  of  field*  on  a . 
large  acale  on  hi*  aatate  of  Babrabam  in  Oamlmdgeebire.  It  baa 
beui  thought  that  aome  of  the  exieting  Engliah  water-meadowa 
originated  in  Roman  engineering  akiU.  And  the  extenaive  traeta 
of  irrigated  land  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  Soman  etationa,  a*  in 
the  neighbonriiood  of  Cirence*t*r,  lend  eome  mpport  to  thi*  view. 

The  irrigation  of  graa*  land,  Idd  out  in  acoonlanoe  with  one  or 
other  of  tM  plan*  to  which  reference  ha*  been  made,  ia  in  England 
a  loealiied  enstom  almoet  confined  to  a  few  fontliam  countia*  : — 
Berkahira  (watered  by  the  Eennet) ;  'DerbydOh  (valley  of  the 
Dove) ;  Donet  (the  Stonr  in  the  rale  o{  Blacktnore) ;  Devonahire 
(catehmaadowa  in  the  valley*  of  many  liyei*  nnd  brook*)  j  Olou- 
eestenhire  (velley*  of  the  Chum,  Bevern^Avan,  Udden,  Jtc.); 
Hampahire  (the  Avon,  Teat,  and  Itchen) ;  Wiltahire  (valley  of  the 
ATon) ;  'Vroreeatatahir*  (certain  canal*).  In  Scotland  aystamatie 
Irrigation  i*  pr*cti**d  to  a  rary  limited  extant,  and  waa  not  iotn- 
dnoed  until  the  early  part  of  the  pment  century.    It  i*,  howarer, 

riliarly  adapted  to  many  landa  Iving  near  nven,  wliich  oonld 
made  moat  *a:Ticaabls  in  fertilixins  poor  aoil*  and  bringing 
en  an  early  feed  of  graa*  tat  *haep,  iraile  at  flie  lanie  time  an 
•mpler  mpplyof  hay  for  the  winter  feeding  of  ttoek  could  thu*  be 
Mcoiedi.  (A.  H.  a) 

IRUK,  a  frontier  town  of  JSpaIn,  in  tlie  prorinee  of 
Ooipdieo*,  on  ths  left  bank  of  Uie  BidasMt,  oppodte  the 
Fi«nc1i  village  of  Hendaye.    It  i*  the  nortbera  terminiu  of 


the  Spaniih  Northern  Railway.  It  haa  a  fine  Senaiasance 
charoh,  that  of  Nnestra  BeBora  del  Jnncal ;  and  its  indus- 
triea  (iron-works,  tanyards,  potterieb)  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition.    The  popnlation  in  1877  was  7040. 

IRyilfE,  a  ro^  and  ^rlioniBntary  bnrgh,  matket 
town,  and  seaport  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Irrine  river,  and  on  the 
Qlasgow  and  Sonth-Westem  Bailway,  29  miles  south- 
aonth-west  of  Olssgow  and  10  north  of  Ayr.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  suburb  of  FnllaHon  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  by  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  foiir  arches,  originally 
built  in  1746  and  widened  in  1837.  The  principal  street 
is  wide  and  spacious;  and  a  number  of  handsome  yillaa 
have  been  erected  in  the  suburbs.'  Among  the  public 
buildings  an  the  new  town-hall,  erected  near  the  site  of  die 
old  town-hall  and  jail,  which  dated  from  the  end  of  the 
11th  eentniy;  the  academy,  erected  in  1814;  and  several 
elegant  churches.  The  ancient  cross  waa  removed  iu  1694. 
Two  miles  distant  is  Egliuton  castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls 
of  Eglinton.  The  principal  relies  of  antiquity  are  the 
sqnaie  tower  of  Stanecastle,  and  the  ancient  Seagate  castle, 
which  contains  some  good  specimens  of  Norman  architec- 
ture,—notably  a  fine  arcL  A  water-supply  has  lately 
been  introdaeed  at  •  «oat  of  about  £45,000.  The  in- 
dustries include  engine-making,  shipbuilding,  iron-founding, 
brass-founding,  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  brewing, 
and  sospmaking.  The  shipping  trade,  which  had  consider- 
ably deolined,  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  about 
1866.  The  exports  consist  principally  of  coal,  iron,  and 
chemical  prAdncts,  and  the  imparts  of  grain,  timber,  lime- 
stone, ores,  and  general  produce.  The  population  of  the 
royal  burgh  in  1871  was  4329,  and  in  1881  it  waa  4S11, 
that  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  the  same  years  being 
6866  and  8603. 

Uention  ia  mede  by  Hoveden  of  a  eaatle  of  bvine  or  Irwin  exiat- 
ing  aa  early  as  1184.  The  town  is  strliid  a  burgh  in  a  document  of 
Bobert  Bruce,  date<l  Pebruary  1308,  and  in  a  later  document  of 
the  same  rrign  mention  ia  made  of  a  charter  granted  to  it  by 
Alexander  II.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it  ranked  aa 
the  third  shipping  port  in  Scotland,  being  next  to  Port-Glasgow  and 
Leith.    Inine  is  the  birthplace  of  Jamqp  lloutgomery  and  John  GalL 

IRTINQ,  Edward  (1792-1834),  a  minister  of  the 
Scotch  church,  was  bom  at  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  4th 
August  1792.  By  bis  father's  side,  who  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  tanner,  he  was  descended  from  a  family 
long  known  in  the  district,  and  the  purity  of  whose  Scotch 
lineage  had  been  tinged  by  alliance  with  French  Protestant 
refugees ;  but  it  was  from  hi*  mother's  race,  the  Lowtheis, 
farmers  or  small  proprietors  in  Annandale,  that  he  seems 
to  haTB  derived  the  most  distinctive  features  of  his 
personality.  The  first  stage  of  his  education  was  passed 
at  a  school  kept  by  "  Peggy  Paine,"  a  relation  of  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Agt  ^Seaton,  after  which  he  entered 
the  Annan  academy,  tati^ht  by  Mr  Adam  Hope,  of  whom 
there  ia  a  graphic  sketch  in  the  Seminitetncei  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Of  Irving's  career  at  school  there  is  nothing 
special  to  record  if  we  except  a  slight  IBcing  for  mathe- 
matical study,  wliich  afterwaids  dereloped  itself  more 
decidedly.  Even  in  his  early  years  he  had  a  predilection 
for  what  waa  gtaTe  and  solemn,  but  this  tendency  was 
abo  united  wiu  genial  mirthfulness  and  a  apecial  f"nd- 
nees  for  athletic  exerdsea. 

At  thfl  age  of  thirteen  Irving  entered  the  nniveiaity  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1809  he  graduated  M.A ;  and  in  1810, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  he  waa  chosen 
master  of  an  academy  newly  establiahed  at  Haddington, 
where  he  became  the  tutor  of  Jane  Welsh,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Thomas  C!fcrlyle.  His  appointment  at  Hadding- 
ton he  -exchanged  for  a  similar  one  at  Kiricoaldy  in  181& 
Completing  Us  divinity  studies  by  a  seriee  of  partial 
aeaaioni,  be  was   "licensed"  to  pteoch  in  June   1815, 
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bot  eontinoed  to  dischtrge  hii  Bcholastie  dutie*  for  other 
three  jrean.  As  a  teacher  he  acqaired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  severe  disciplinarian, — «pparentljr  rather  from 
the  stem  gevritj  -with  which  -he  rt^jarded  every  kind  of 
delinqnency  than  from .  excessive  severit/  in  the  actnal 
administration  of  chastisement ;  out  of  doors  he  identified 
himself  with  the  recreations  of  his  pupils  in  a  degree  rare 
even  at  the  present  time,  mingling  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment so  as  to  win  their  enthusiastic  respect:  During  the 
latter  period  of  his  staj.at  Kirkcaldy  Irving  renewed 'an 
acquaintanceship  with  Thomas  Carlyle,  which  ripened 
into  lifelong  friendship..  While  waiting  with  some  impa- 
tience for  a  permanent  opportunity  to  exercise  his  pfts  in 
the  ministry,  1^^  devotea  his  leisure,  not  only  to  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science,  but  to  a  course  of  treading  in 
English  literature,  his  bias  towards  the  antique  in  sentiment 
and  style  being  strengthened  by  a  pemsial  of  the  older 
dassics,  among  whom  Richard  Hooker,  denominated  by 
him  "  iho  venerable  companion  of  my  early  days,"  was  his 
favourite  author.  At  the  same  time  his  love  of  the  mar- 
velloos  found  gratification  in  the  wonders  of  the  Arabiau 
Nijfhtt,  and  it  is  further  chsraoleristicaUy  related  of  him 
that  he  used  to  cany  oontinnally  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a 
miniature  -copy  of  Oaiian,  passages  from  which  he  fre- 
quently recited  with  "sonorous  elocution  and  vehement 
gHticuIation.' 

The  impression  which  Irving's  early  appearances  as  a 
preacher  produced  upon  his  hearers  seems  to  have  been 
mora  of  a  perplexing  and  bewildering  than  an  edifying 
character;  but  he  himself  never  seems  to  have  been 
troubled  with  doubts  aS  to  wfanher  preaching  was  his 
"vocation."  In  the  summer  of  1818  he  resigned  his 
mastership,  'and,  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  pf 
obtaining  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  church,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  now  resolved  to 
write  according  to  a  new  system  specially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  agei  Yet,  although  his  exceptional  method  of 
oJHryMi  leems  to  have  gained  him  the  qualified  approval 
of  certain  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  prospect  of  his 
obtaining  a  settled  charge  seemed  as  remote  as  ever,  and 
he  was  meditating  a  missionary  tour  in  Persia  when  his 
departure  was  arrested  by  steps  taken  by  Dr  Chalmers, 
wlueh  after  considerable  delay  resulted,  in  October  1819, 
in  Irving  being  appointed  his  assistant  and  missionary  in 
St  John's  Parish,  Glasgow.  Except  in  the  case  of  a 
ieleet  few,  Irving's  preaching  awakened  little  interest 
among  the  congregation  of  Crimen,  Chalmers  himself, 
with  no  partiality  for  its  bravuras  and  flourishes,  com- 
paring it  to  "  Italian  music  appreciated  only  by  con-' 
noisseais";  but  as  a  missionary  among  the  poorer  classes 
he  wielded  an  influence  that  was  altogether  unique.  The 
benediction  "Peace  be  to  this  house,"  with  which,  in 
accordance  with  apostolic  usage,  he  greeted  every  dwell- 
ing he  entered,  was  not  inappropriate  to  his  figure  -  and 
aspect,  and  it  is  said  "  took  the  people's  attention  wun- 
derfttlly,"  the  more  especially  after  the  magic  of  his  per- 
sonalis found  opportunity  to  reveal  itself  in  close  and 
homely  intercourse.  This  half-success  in  a  subordinate 
sphere  was,  however,  so  far  from  coinciding  with  his  aspi- 
rations that  he  had  again,  in  the  winter  of  1821,  begun  to 
torn  his  attention  towards  missionary  labour  in  the  East, 
when  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  dream  of  his  life  was 
suddenly  revealed  to  him  by  an  invitatioh  from  the  Cale- 
donian church,  Hatton  Qarden,  London,  to  "make  trial 
and  proof  of  his  gifts  before  the  "nmnant  of  the  coni 
gregation  which  held  together."  Over  that  charge  he  was 
ordained  in  July  1832.  Borne  years  previously  he  had 
expressed  his  conviction  that  "  one  of  the  chief  needs  of 
the  age  was  to  make  inroad  after  the  alien,  to  bring  in  the 
votaris*  of  fashion,  of  litentnre,  of  sentiment,^  oi  poUqr, 


and  of  rank,  who  are  content  in  their  several  idolatries  to 
do  without  piety  to  Ood  and  love  to  Him  whom  He  hath 
sent;"  and,  with  an  abruptness  which  must  have  produced 
on  him  at  first  an  effect  almost  aatonnding,'he  now  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  these  various  votaries  thronging 
to  hear  from  his  lips  the  words  of  wisdom  which  would 
deliver  them  from  their  several  idolatries  and  remodel  their 
lives  according  to  the  fashion  of  apostolic  times.  This 
sudden  leap  into  popularity  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
in  connexion  with  a  veiled  allusion  to  Irving's  striking 
eloquence  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Canning,  who 
hud  been  induced  to  attend  his  church  from  admiration 
of  an  expression  in  one  of  his  prayen,  quoted  to  him  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  As  far  as  the  mere  manner  of 
Irving's  eloquence  was  concerned,  it  was  improbable  that 
any  eulogy  could  err  on  the  side  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm, 
for  perhaps  there  never  was  any  one  more  highly  gifted 
with  what  may  be  called  the  personal  qualifications  of  an 
orator.  His  commanding  stature,  the  admirable  symmetiy' 
of  his'  form,  the  dark  and  melancholy  beauty  of  his  coun- 
tenance, rather  rendered  piquant  than  impaired  by  an 
obliquity  of  vision,  produced  an  imposing  impression  even 
before  his  deep  and  powerful  voice  had  given  utterance  to 
its  melodious  thunders;  and  harsh  and  superficial  half- 
truths  enunciated  with  surpassing  ease  and'jprace  of  gesture, 
and  not  only  with  an  air  of'  absolute  conviction  but  with 
the  authority  of  a  prophetic  messenger  in  tones  whose 
magical  fascination  was  inspired  by  an  earnestness  beyond 
all  imitation  of  art,  acquired  a  plausibility  and  importance 
which,  at  least  while  the  orator  spoke,  made  his  audience 
entirely  forgetful  of  their  preconceived  objections  against 
them.  The  subject-matter  of  his  orations,  and  his  peculiar 
treatment  of  his  themes,  no  doubt  also  at  least  at  first 
constituted  a  considerable  part,  of  his  attractive  influence. 
He  had  specially  prepared  himself^  as  he  thought,  for 
"  teaching  imaginative  men,  and  political  men,  and  legal 
men,  and  scientific  men  who  bear  the  world  in  hand";  and 
he  did  not  attempt  to  win  their  attention  to  abstract  and 
worn-out  theological  arguments,  but  discussed  the  opinions, 
the  poetry,  the  politics,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
time,  and  this  not  with  philosophical  comprehensiveness,  not 
in  terms  of  warm  eulogy  or  measured  blame,  but  of  severe 
satire  varied  by  fierce  denunciation,  and  with  a  specific 
minuteness  which  was  concerned  primarily  with  individuals. 
Indeed  it  was  the  titillation  proiduced  by  his  picturesque 
nnconventionality  rather  than  any  contagious  emanation 
from  his  intense  moral  energy  that  formed  the  principal 
basis  of  connexion  between  him  and  his  audience,  with 
the  majority  of  whom  he  was  so  deeply  out  of  sympathy. 
The  pungency  of  the  titillation  was  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  fire  of  criticism  from  pamphlets,  newspapers,  and 
reviews  which  opened  on  his  volume  of  Oratiimt,-  published 
in  1 823 ;  but  the  excitement  produced  was  merely  superficial 
and  essentially  evanescent  Though  cherishing  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  received  ecclesiastical  formulas,  Irving's 
great  aim  was  to  revive  the  antique  style  of  thought  and 
sentiment  which  had  hardened  into  these  formulas,  and  by 
this  means  to  supplant  the  new  influences,  the  accidentid 
and  temporary  moral  shortcomings  of  which  he  detected 
with  instinctive  certainty,  but  whose  profound  and  real 
tendencies  were  utterly  beyond  thcT  reaai  of  his  conjecture. 
Being  thus  radically  at  variance  with  the  main  current  of 
the  thought  of  his  time,  the  failure  of  the  commission 
he  hod  undertaken  was  sooner  or  later  inevitable;  and 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  his  new  church  in  Regent 
Square  in  1827,  he  found  that  "  fashion  had  taken  its  de- 
parture," and  the  church,  "though  always  well  filled,"  was 
"no  longer  crowded."  By  this  desertion  his  self-esteem, 
one  of  his  strongest  passions,  though  curiously  united 
with  singular  sincerity  and  humility,  was  doubtless  hurt 
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to  the  qnidc ;  bat  the  woand  iuflioted'  mu  of  a  deeper  aud 
deadlier  kind,  for  it  confirmed  him  finally  in  hia  despair  of 
the  world's  gradual  smeliomtion,  and  imparted  to  his 
tendency  towards  sapematnralism  a  supremacy  which 
Tirtnally  produced  the  partial  suspension  of  his  intellectual 
faeolties.  For  years  the  subject  of  prophecy  had  occupied 
much  of  his  thoughts,  and  his  belief  in  the  near  approach 
of  the  second  advent  had  received  such  wonderful  corro- 
boration by  the  perusal  of  the  worlc  of  a  Jesuit  priest, 
writing  under  the  assumed'^Jewuh  name  of  Juan  Josafat 
Ben-Ezra,  that  in  1827  he  published  a  translation  of  it, 
accompanied  with  an  eloquent  preface^  Probably  the 
religious  opinions  of  Irving,  originally  in  some  reapects 
mors  catholic  and  truer  to  human  nature  than  generally 
prevaUed  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  had  gained  breadth  and 
comprehensiveness  from  his  intercourse  .with  Coleridge, 
but  gradually  hia  chief  interest  in  Coleridge's  philosophy 
centred  round  that  which  was  mystical  and  obacore,  and  to 
it  in  all  likelihood  may  be  traced  hia  initiation  into  the 
doctrine  of  mOlenarianism,  although  Irving's  imagination 
Ud  hold  of  this  doctrine  as  an  indispensable  contrast  to 
the  dark  and  hopelaas  foreground  of  the  present,  which  his 
morbid  and  incurable  meluicholy  hod  led  him  to  represent 
as  robed  in  the  gloomy  draperies  of  the  "  reign  of  Batan." 
Towards  snpematuraUsm  he  was  indeed  impelled,  apart 
altogether  from  any  accidental  association  with  individuals, 
both  by  certain  peculiar  blemishes  in  hi*  character  and  by 
its  noblest  excellences ;  and  it  seemed  a  foregone  necessity 
that  he  should  become  the  moral-'victim  of  the  strnggk 
between  the  old  and  new  faiths.  He  had  so  imbibed  the 
■pint  of  apostolic  times,  and  had  accepted  the  old  forms  of 
Scriptural  truths  in  such  entire  good  faith,  that  he  virtu- 
ally lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  which  the  miraculous  con- 
ttitnted  the  principal  element,  and  the  tendency  towards 
aapernaturaliBm  thus  associated  with  a  profound  moral 
•incerity  was  strengthened  as  well  as  tainted  by  alliance 
with  a  love  of  outward  magnificence  and  splendour,  and 
a  restless  craving  after  «xcitement,  the  residt  of  misused 
and  over-exerted  energy. 

Ths  hittory  of  the  renuindar  of  Irving's  csteer  it  a  striUag 
eumpla  of  th«  power  of  one  deloaiTe  prapoeseesioDjmrtly  to  itifle 
anit  Partly  to  fnutnte  the  benefioeDt  exercise  of  noola  nental  tnd 
moru  gilu.  Imprutkabla,  vieionuT,  deAebnt  in  appteoUtion  of 
a  whole  tide  of  ham^n  nstnre,  sad  withont  nil  depth  of  hamom, 
be  becsme  the  oompliant  tool  of  slmost  any  one  who  offered  to 
■apply  him  with  the  necemiy  oorroboratioR  of  •his  own*  abeorb- 
log  lullneinatioii.  The  first  etsge  of  his  deflexion  was  saodated 
wUh  the  prophetioal  oonferenoee  at  Albary,  followed  hy  an  almoet 
excltudTe  study  of  the  prophetical  books  and  espedslly  of  the 
Apocalypse,  tad  hy  leTenl  eeiiea  of  eennons  on  prophecy  both  In 
London  and  the  piarincee,  his  apoctlyptia  lectarea  in  1828  mors 
thsn  crowding  ib»  largest  chnrehes  of  Edubuigfa  in  the  early  lammer 
mornings.  In  1880,  however,  there  was  opened  ap  to  his  ardent 
imsginttlon  a  new  viita  into  spiritiisl  things,  a  new  hope  tot  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  by  the  seeming  actnsl  nvlval  in  a  remote 
comer  of  Scotland  of  thoee  spostolio  gifts  of  nropheoy  tnd  healing 
which  be  had  aliSady  in  1828  pennaded  himself  had  only  been  kept 
in  abeyance  by  the  absenoe  of  faith.  At  once  he  welcomed  the  new 
"power"  with  an  nnqnaationing  evidence  which  eonld  be  shaken 
by  neither  the  remonttrsncet  or  desertion  of  his  dearest  friends,  the 
recantation  of  aome  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  "  gifts, "  his  own 
dselension  into  a  comparatively  sqboidinate  padtion,  tfie  meagrS 
and  bnren  lasolts  of  the  manifeatationik  nor  tnsir  general  rejection 
both  by  the  ehnreh  and  the  world.  His  exoommanieation  by  the 
presbytery  of  London,  in  1880,  for  pobliahiDg  doctrines  reniding 
the  humanity  of  Jesni  Christ  now  generslly  held  by  the  bread  school 
rf  dieolagiana,  and  the  condemnation.  «  thsse  opinions  by  the 
General  AesemUy  of  the  Chnroh  of  Scotland  in  the  fdlowiag  year, 
were  irrelevant  tad  leoondaiy  epieodee  whioh  only  aAicted  the  main 
iaane  of  his  career  in  so  fir  as  they  tended  etiU  farther  to  iaolate  him 
from  the  sympathy  of  tlie  chnroh :  bnt  the  "irregnltrities"  connected 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  "  glfte "  grsdntlly  estranged  the 
mjority  of  hia  own  congrention,  and  on  the  comjiltlnt  of  the 
tnistees  to  the  pieabytery  M  London,  whose  authority  they  had 
fnmerly  rejected,  he  was  declared  nnflt  to  remain  the  minister  of 
tiu  National  Scotch  Chansh  of  Resent  Square.  After  he  tnd  thoae 
who  adhtied  to  Um  had  removed  to  a  new  building  in  Newman 


Street^  he  vae  in  Ksieh  1 8SS  depoeed  from  the  minislty  of  the  Charrh 
of  Sootland  by  the  preabyteir  of  Annan  on  the  original  eharge  of 
heiety.  With  the  sanction  of  the  "  power  "  he  waa  bow  aftn  aome 
delay  reordained  "  chief  paitor  of  the  church  aaaembled  in  Kewmrin 
Street,"  but  nnremitting  labours  and  ceawleaa  apiritual  excitement 
sosncompletslyexhanstrathentisgBofhisvitslenei^.  "Commia- 
sioned"  by  the  "power"  ss  *'a  prophet  to  do  a  great  work  in  hie 
native  land,  "he,  notwithstanding  that  he  was ' '  aioxing  under  a  deep 
oonsnmftion,"  undertook  a  misaion  to  Glaagnw,  where,  though  hia 
"gigsntie  bame  "  was  now  seen  to  "bear  ul  the  marks  of  age  anil 
weaknesis"  and  hia  "  tremendons  voice ''  had  become  "  trtmwone," 
he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope ;  and  even  when  "stretched  in  nttor 
weakuese,"  and  "  visibly  dyfaig,"  he,  with  nnfUtering  &ith  in  the 
testimony  of  the  prophetic  voices  waited  for  the  moment  when  God 
"  ehould  bring  life  and  strength. "  He  died  worn  oat  end  wasted 
with  Isboar  and  absorbing  care  while  stiU  in  tb»  prime  of  lifli,  ith 
December*!  681. 

The  writings  of  Edwsrd  Irving  pnblislicd  daring  his  lifetime  are 
Fir  Me  Oracla  of  Bed,  Pom  Oration*,  182S ;  ForJuignunt  ioeauu, 
182S;  JBatulim  and  Jnfidtliiyfmrtdoemtd,  1838;  iSimimj^  ko., 
8  vols. ,  1828;  JSxponUon  qftk* Soot (fSmlaUoK,  1881 ;  sn  inbradno- 
tion  to  a  translation  of  Ben  Ears ;  and  an  introduction  1»  Home's 
CommniaryontiuPtaims.  Hia  collected  worka  have  been  pnbliahnl 
in  6  volumoa,  edited  by  Gavin  Carlyle.  The  earlier  of  liie  writiiiK> 
abound  in  passages  of  Snely  figurative  eloqaeiuie  rising  ocearionally 
into  a  strain  of  sablime  poetic  qiirituslism,  eometimee  breaking  oat 
into  wild  notes  of  melancholy  end  touching  lamentation,  and  snln 
hardsuing  into  vehement  and  tcomfol  invective.  They  maniust, 
not  only  a  keen  senas  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  a  genuine 
interest  in  literature  and  art,  a  oomprehensivs  if  somewhat  vagos 
intellectual  grasp,  snd  a  moiid  diaoenment  penetrating  and  snbtts, 
but  tending  towards  narrowness  of  temper  and  eympathy.  The 
style,  however,  is  ao  much  inflncnred  in  ita  forms  byhia  study  of  the 
older  writers  ss  to  seem  stiff  and  antiqnatod,  in  addition  to  which 
many  of  its  finer  passages  srs  msnad  by  faring  emis  of  taate, 
while  there  are  already  aigna  of  that  tendency  to  irtdevaney  and 
ditnuoneaa  which  importa  such  tedionsneee  to  his  later  writings,  snd 
slong  with  the  exsggention  of  his  other  defects,  oontribnted  to 
doprlre  them  of  neuly  all  literary  ebszm  ss  well  ss  of  morsi  snd 
intrllaotnal  worth. 

Tbt  l4/t  <^  JSdward  Irving,  by  Ilrs  Oliphaat,  appaaied  in  188S  la 
two  vols.  Among  a  largs  nnmDar  of  biogrtphias  published  previ- 
ously, that  by  Washington  Wilks,  1884,  baa  some  merit  See  slso 
HssUtf  s  Spira  tfOtAgi;  Coleiiibe's  Wain  m  JCngUtk  ZHvhut ; 
Csriyle's  JftodbmiM;  and  Oadylt'a  MtwtfytiK$»ci»,  voL  L, 
1881.  (T.  F.  B.) 

IBYIKfi,  WASHnraioN  (1783-18S9).  th*  fint  American 
who  obtained  a  European  reputation  merely  as  a  man  of 
letters,  war  bom  at  New  York,  April  3,  1785  Both  his 
parents  were  immigrants  from  Qreat  Britidn,  his  father, 
originally  an  officer  in  the  merchant  service,  but  at  the 
time  of  Irving's  birth  a  censidezable  merchant,  having 
come  from  the  Orkneys,  and  his  mother  from  Falmouth. 
Irving  was  intended  for  the  legal  prof etaion,  but  Ida  studies 
were  interrupted  by  an  illnsaa  neceaaitating  a  Toyage  to 
Europe,  in  the  courae  of  which  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Borne, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Washington  Allston.  He 
waa  called  to  th?  bar  upon  his  return,  bnt  made  little  effort 
to  practise,  preferring  to  amnae  himaelf  with  literary 
veotnrea.  The  first  of  theaa  of  any  importance,  a  satirical 
miacdlany  entitled  Salmaffvndi,  written  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  William  md  J.  E.  Paulding,  gave  ample 
proof  of  hiS'talenta  aa  a  hnmoiiat  Theae  were  atill  mote 
consplcnonaly  dia^ayed  in  his  next  attempt^  KnieterioAa'* 
Hutorf  of  ITtu  York  (1809).  The'  aatire  of  Scima^mii 
had  been  principally  local,  and  the  original  design  of 
Ktuehethodut't  Hittory  waa  only  to  burleaqne  a  pretentiona 
diiquisition  on  the  history  of  the  city  in  a  gnide-book  by 
Dr  Samuel  Mitchell  The  idea  expanded  as  Irving  pro- 
ceeded, and  he  ended  by  not  merely  satirising  the  pedantry 
of  local  antiqvariea,  but  by  creating  a  distinct  literarr  type 
oat  of  the  solid  Dnteh  burgher  whoae  phlegm  had  long 
been  an  object  of  ridieole  to  .the  merenrial  Americans. 
Though  far  from  the  most  finialied  of  Irving'a  prodootiona, 
Knitierbodier  manifests  the  moat  original  power,  and  is 
ths  most  genuinely  national  in  its  quaintneas  and  drollery. 
The  very  tardiness  and  prolixity  of  the  atoty  are  akUfally 
nadv'to  hei^t««  ^e  hamoron*  96««t.   Tkn  nest  f«w  jmuv 
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I  oapioduGtiTe.  Upon  tbe  death  of  his  father,  Irring 
liad  become  a  ileeping  partner  in  hit  brotker'a  commercial 
house,  a  branch  of  which  waa  eitabliahed  at  LireipooL 
This,  combined  with  the  restoration  of  peace,  indnced  him 
tu  visit  Kagland  in  1815,  when  he  found  the  stability  of  the 
firin  seriooaljr  compromised.  After  some  yean  of  inefiect- 
V)I  struggle  it  became  bankrupt.  This  misfortune  com- 
pelled Irving  to  resume  his  pen  as  a  means  of  subsistence. 
Uis  reputation  had  preceded  him  to -England,  and  the 
curiosity  naturally  excited  by  the  then  unwonted  apparition 
of  a  anoeesafnl  American  author  procured  him  adiniasion 
into  the  highest  literary  circles,  where  his  popularity  was 
inanied  by  his  amiable.temper  and  polished  manneiSi  As 
an  American,  mo!eover,  he  aroused  no' jealousy  and  no 
competition,  and  stood  aloof  from  the  political  and  literary 
disputes  which  then  divided  England.  Campbell,  Jeffrey, 
Uooie,  Scott,  were  counted  among  his  friends,  and  the  last- 
named  sealonsly  recommended  him  to  the  publisher  Murray, 
who,  after  at  fint  refusing  consented  (1820)  to  bring  out 
Gtqfitf  Crayon't  Skfleh  Book,  which  was  already  appearing 
in  America  in  a  petiodical  form.  The  /most  interesting 
part  of  this  work  is  the  description  of  an  English  Clirist- 
maa,  which  'displays  a  delicate  humour  not  unworthy  of 
the  writer's  evident  model  Addison.  '  Some  stories  and 
aketehea  on  American  themes  contribute  to  give  it  variety; 
of  these  Bip  van  Winkle  is  the  most  remarkablei  It 
speedily  obtained  the  greatest  success  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  Braetiridge  Hall,  a  work  pnrely  English  in 
aabject,  followed  in  1622,  and  showed  to  what  account  the 
American  observer  had  turAed  his  experience  of  English 
country  life.  The  humour  is,  nevertheless,  much  more 
English  than  American.  Tale*  of  a  Travtller  appeared  in 
1821,  and  Irving,  now  in  comfortablei  circumstances, 
determined  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  observation  by  a 
joomey  on  the  Continent  After  a  long  course  of  travel, 
he  settled  down'  at  Madrid  in  the  house  of  the  American 
consul  Rich.  His  intention  at  the  time  was  to  translate 
Kavptfiete's  recently  published  work  on  Columbus ;  finding, 
however,  that  this,  was  rather  a  collection  of  valoabU 
materials  than  a  systematic  biography,  he  determined  to 
compose  a  biography  of  his  own  by  its  assistance,  supple- 
mented by  independeut  researches  in. the  Spanish  archives. 
His  work  appeared  in  1828,  and  obtained  a  merited  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  finished  representation  of  dolumbua  from 
the  point  ot  view  of  the  19lh  century,  affecting  neither 
brill'iancy  nor  originality,  but  a  model  of  tasteful  elegance^ 
felicitous  in.  every  detail  and  adequate  in  every  respect 
Th«  ComiMniont  of  Columlmt  followed ;  and  a  prolonged 
residence  in  the'south  of  Spain  gave  Irving  materials  for 
two  highly  pictnresqne  books,  Th«  Conqutsl  of  Granada, 
professedly  derived  from  the  MSS.  of  an  imaginary  Fray 
Antonio  Agapido,  and  Tht  Alhambra.  -Previous  to  their 
^pearaace  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  embassy 
kt  London,  an  office  at  purely  complimentary  to  his  literary 
ability  as  the  legal  degree  which  he  about  the  same  time 
received  from  the  nniversity  of  Oxford.  Returning  to  the 
Pnited  Stotes  in  1832,  after  seventeen  years'  absence^  he 
fonifd.  hie  Itame  a  household  word,  and  himself  universally 
honoured  as  the'  first  American  who  'had  won  for  hu 
country  recognition  on  equal  terms  in  the  literary  republic; 
After  the  rush  of  fdtesand  public  compliments  had  snb-' 
sided,  he  undertook  a  tour  in  the  western. piairieSf  and 
returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Neir  York  baiU  for 
himself  a  delightful  retreat  on  the  Hudson,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  "  Stmnyside."  His  acquaintance  with 
the  New  York  millionaire  John  Jacob' Astor  prompted  his 
next  important  work — Ailoria,  •  history  of  the  fur-trading 
wttlement  founded  Jby  Astor  in  Oregon,  deduced  with 
Angular  litmiy  ability  from  dry  commercial  records,  and, 
.witbont  Ubbnnd  attempts  at  w9rd^>*>«^o&  eviocing  • 


rcm'arkajble  faculty  for  bulging,  scene*  and  ineidenti 
vividly  before,  the  eye.  CaptaiH  Bonn^vUle,  baaed  upon 
the  unpublished  memoirs  of  a  veteran  hunter,  was  apothsr 
work  of  the  same  class.  lu  1842  Irving  was  appointed 
onlbassador  to  SpaiiL  iHe  spent  four  years  in  the  country, 
without  this  time  turning  his  residence  to  literary  aooount ; 
and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  his  return  that  Forster'ti 
Life  ^  GoldtmUh,  by  reminding  him  of  a  slight  essay  of 
his  own  which  he  new  thought  too  imperfect  by  comparison 
to  be  included  among  his  collected  writings,  stimulated 
him  to  the  production  of  hitf  own  biography  of  his  favourite 
author.  Without  pretenuons  to  original  research,  the  book 
displays  an  admirable  lolent  for  employing  existing  material 
to  the  best  effect  The  some  may  be  said  of  Tlu  Livet  oj 
Mahomet  and  hi*  Sueeesiori,.  published  two  years  subse- 
<|aently.  Here,  as  elsewhere  Irving  has  correctly  discri- 
minated the  bidgrapher's  province  from  the  historian's, 
and,  leaving  the  philosophical  investigation  of  cause  and 
effect  to  writers  of  Gibbon's  calibre,  has  applied  himself  to 
represent  the  .picturesque  features  of  the  age  as  embodied 
in  the  actions  and  utterances  of  its  most  characteristic 
representativee.  His  last  days  were  devoted  to  a  biography 
of  Washington,  undertaken  in  an  enthusiastic  spirit  but 
which  the  author  found  exhausting  and  his  readers  tame. 
His  genius  required  a  more  poetic^  theme,  and  indeed  the 
biographer  of  Wasldngton  must  be  at  least  a  potential 
soldier  and  atatesmaiL  Irving  just  lived  to  complete  this 
work,  dying  of  heart  disease  at  Bunnyside,  on  November 
28,  1859. 

Although  one  of  the  chief  rarnaments  of  American  litera- 
ture, Irving  is  not  characteristically  an  American  author. 
Like  most  of  the  Transatlantic  writers  of  his  generation, 
he  disappointed  expectation  by  a  scrupulous  conformity  to 
acknowledged  European  standards.  The  Amerisan  vine 
had  not  then  begun  to  produce  the  looked-for  wild  grapes. 
Irving,  however,  is  oa6.ol  the  few  authors'of  his  period  who 
really  manifests  traces  of  a  vein  of  national  peculiarity  which 
might  under  other  circumstances  have  been  productive; 
Knicherhocket'*  Ifutory  of  New  York,  although  the  air  of 
mock  solemnity  which  constitutes  the  staple  of  its  humour 
is  peculiar  to  no  literature,  manifests  nevertheless  a  power 
of  reproducing  a  distinct  national  type.  Had  circum- 
stances taken  Irving  to  the  West,  and  placed  him  amid  a 
society  teeming  with  quaint  and  genial  eccentricity,  he 
might  possibly  have  been  the  first  Western  humorist  and 
his  humonr  might  have  gained  in  depth  and  richness.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  everything  encouraged  his 
natural  fastidiousness ;  he  became  a  refined  writer,  but  by 
no  means  a  robust  one.  At  the  same  time  he  is  too 
essentially  the  man  of  his  own  age  to  pass  for  a  paler 
Addison  or  a  more  decorous  Sterne.  He  has  far  more  of 
the  poet  than  any  of  the  writers  of  the  18th  century,  and 
his  moralizing,  nnlike  theirs,  is  unconscious  and  indirect 
The  same  poetical  feeling  is  shown  in  his  biographies ;  his 
subject  is  invariably  chosen  for  its  picturesqueness,  and 
whatever  is  unessential  to  portraiture  is  thrown  into  the 
background.  The  result  is  that  his  biographies,  however 
deficient  in  research,  bear  the  stamp  of  genuine  artistic 
intelligence,  equally  remote  from  compilation  and  disquisi- 
tion. In  execution  they  ore  almost  faultless ;  the  narrative 
is  easy,  the  style  pellucid,  and' the  writer's  judgment  nearly 
always  in  accordance  with  the  general  verdict  of  history. 
They  will  not,  therefore,  be  easily  superseded,  and  indeed 
Irving's  productions  are  in  general  impressed  with  that 
signet  of  classical  finish  which  guarantees  the  permanency 
of  literary  work  more  snrely  than  direct  utility  or  even 
intellectual  power.  This  refinement  is  the  more  admirable 
for  being  in  great  part  the  reflection  of  his  own  moral 
nature;  Without  ostentation  or  affectation,  he  was  exqui- 
,  nte  in  all  things,  •  minor  of  loyalty,  eoortesy  and  good 
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Mste  in  all  his  litenrjr  connexions,  and  exemplar/  in  all 
the  relations  of  domestic  life  which  he  was  called  iponto 
asaame.  He  never  married,  remaining  true  to  the  memo^ 
of  an  early  attachment  blighted  by  death. 

The  principal 'edition  of  Irving'!  vorks  ii  the  "  OtoBny  Cnyon," 
pifbliihed  it  B«w  York  in- 1880,  in  28  Tolt  Hi»  life,  aocom- 
panied  by  cof)ioa8-«xtncta  from  hii  correapondanee,  waa  pnbliihed 
Iw  his  nephev  Pierre  (London,  18«2-««,  4  Tola.).  A  Qerman 
abridgment  of  thia  work  baa  been  ably  ezecnted  by  Adolf  Lann 
(Berlin,  1870,  i  toU).  Then  ia  a  good  deal  of  miacellaneona 
informatian  In  a  compilation  entitled  Jnitigiana  (New  York,  18«0); 
and  BiyanVa  memorial  oration,  though  aomeirhat  too  nniformlj 
laudatory,  maj  be  eonmlted  irith  advantage.  It  has  been  repub- 
lished in  1880,  along  with  C.  Dudley  Warner's  introduction  to  the 
"Qeolftey  Crayon  "  edition,  and  Mr  G.  P.  Pntnam's  personal  remi- 
nieeences  of  tnb.^  which  originaUy  appealed  in  the  JOantfe 
MonMy.  (r.  o.) 

ISAAC  (PnV  or  pri?«  «he  langhs";  l<raAc  Imucot),  the 
only  child  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  was  bom  when  his  par- 
ents were  respectively  a  hnndred  and  ninety  years  of  age 
(Oen.  xviL  17):  Explanations  of  the  name  seem  to  be 
intended  by  the  sacred  writer  in  more  than  one  reference 
to  the  incredulous  or  joyoos  laughter  of  his  parents  when 
a  son  was  promised  to  them  (Gen.  xxL  6,  xviiL  12,  xriL 
17).  Like  his  father,  Isaac  lived  a  nomadic  pastoral  life, 
bat  within  much  narrower  local  limits,  and  with  an 
occasional  experiment  in  agriculture  (Oen.'  xxtl  12). 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  married  Sebekah  the 
daughter  of  his  cousin  Bethnel,  by  whom  after  twenty 
years  of  married  life  he  became  the'father  of  Essn  and 
Jacob.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  most  striking  episode  of  his  life  as  related  in  the 
Biblical  record  is  that  which  took  place  while  he  was  still 
young,  "  in  the  land  of  Moriah,"  when  at  the  last  moment 
he  was  by  angelic  interposition  released  from  the  altar  on 
which  he  waa  about  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  father  in 
obedience  to  a  divine  command.  Other  occurrences  which 
have  been  recorded  have  striking' resemblances  to  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Abraham.  Of  a  less  marked  and  energetic 
individuality  than  his  father  and  son8,-Isaac  is  by  general 
consent  of  the  Christian  church  taken  s  a  representative 
of  the  unobtrusive,  restful,  piously  contemplative  type  of 
human  character.  By  later  Judaism,  which  fixed  its 
attention  chiefly  on  the  altar  scene,  he  was  regarded  as  the 
pattern  and  prototype  of  all  martyn.  Hie  Hahometan 
legends  regarding  him  are  curious,  but  trifling.  Among 
the  far-fetched  attempts  of  those  who  prefer  a  mythological 
interpretation  of  the  early  incidents  of  the  Bible  narrative 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Ooldziher,  who  sees  in  Isaac 
a  personification  of  the  smiling  light  of  the  ruddy  evening 
iky,  and  of  Popper,  who  identifies  the  name  with  that  of 
the  dragon  Azhi  dah&ka  of  Eranian  folklore.  See  Ewald, 
GetcA.  d.  V.  Isr.,  voL  i ;  and  Henog-Flitt,  Sealeneyk. 
vol  viL,  art,  "Isaak." 

ISAAC  L,  Coiorainrs,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East  from 
1067  to  1069,  was  the  son  of  a  gallant  officer  under  Basil 
XL,  named  Manuel  Comnenus,  who  on  his  deathbbd  com- 
mended his  two  sons  Isaac  and  John  to  the  emperor's  caret 
Basil  caused  them  to  be  carefully  educated  at  the  monastery 
of  the  Studium,  and  afterwards  advanced  them  to  high 
ofllcial  positions.  During  the  disturbed  reigns  of  BasQ's 
seven  immediate  successors,  Isaac,  serving  in  the  army, 
acted  prudently  and  cautiously ;  and,  when  the  insults  of 
Michael,  the  eighth  from  Basil,  stung  the  nobles  and 
generals  into  rebellion,  Caracalon,  the'  leader  of  the  con- 
spiracy, induced  the  rebels  to  proclaim  Isaac  emperor. 
Michael,  conquered  in  one  battle,  was  forced  to  assume  the 
monastic  habit,  and  Jsattc  ascended  the  throne  in  August 
1057.  The  fint  care  of  the  new  emperor  was  to  reward 
his  iioble  partisans  with  appointments  that  removed  them 
from  Constantinople,  and  his  next  was  to  repair  the 
beggared  finances  of  the  empire.    Ha  cevoked  nmaaiona 


pensions  and  grants  conferred  by  his  predecessors  tpon 
idle  courtiers,  and,  disregarding  the  charge  of  sacrilege,  and 
meeting  the  insolent  menaces  of  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople by  a  decree  of  exile,  resumed  a  proportion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  wealthy  monasteriea  Isaac's  only  military 
expedition  was  against  the  Hungarians  and  Fatzinaks,  who 
began  to  ravage  the  northern  frontiers  in  10&9.  Shortly 
after  his  successful  return  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  and 
believing  it  mortal  appointed  as  his  successor  Constantine 
Ducas,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  brother  John.  Although 
he  recovered  from  his  illness,  Isaac  did  not  resume  ue 
purple,  but,  retiring  to  the' monastery  of  the  Studium,  spent 
the  remaining  two  yesn  of  his  life  as  a  humble  monh,  alter- 
nating menial  offices  with  literary  studies.  His  Scholia  to 
the  Iliad,  and  other  works  on  the  Homeric  poems,  are  still 
extant  in  MS.  Isaac  died  in  the  year  1061.  He  wss  a 
good  and  just  prince,  and  his  reign  justified  his  choice  as 
emperor.  He  was  grave  and  reserved,  and,  more  affable 
in  deed  than  in  word,  offended  many  by  his  hsnghtiness 
and  soldierlike  brusqueness ;  while  the  fact  that  ha  coined 
money  with  the  image  of  a  drawn  sword  was  attributed  to 
his  arrogance  and  impiety.  His  great  aim  was  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  early  splendid  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  his  reforms,  directed  to  that  end,  though 
unpopular  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy,  and  not 
understood  by  the  people,  certainly  contributed  to  stave 
off  for  a  little  while  longer  the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine 
empire. 

.  ISAAC  II.,  Akozlvs,  Boman  emperor  of  the  East 
from  1185  to  1195,  and  again  in  1203-1,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  manner  described  under  Akdsokious  L  (roL 
iL  p,  23),  succeeded  also  to  the  unfinished  Sicilian  war. 
The  favourable  dose  of  that  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  to  recover  Cyprus,  where  Isaac  Com- 
nenns  had  established  an  independent  throue.  Of  the 
numerous  revolts  excited  during  Isaac's  reign  by  his  vices 
and  incapacity,  the  most  serious  was  the  rebellion  of  the 
Bulgarians  and  Wollachians  between  Mount  Hsmos  and 
the  Danube,  which,  breaking  out  in  1186,  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  a  second  Bulgarian  kingdom.  Alexis 
Branas,  the  general  sent  against  the  rebel  in  1187,  after 
temporarily  repulsing  them,  treacherously  turned  his  arms 
against  his  master,  and,  leading  his  troops  to  Constanti- 
nople, attempted  to  seiz^the  city.  There  he  met  with  more 
resistance  Ijian  Isaac's  vices  had  led  him  to  expect,  and  in 
the  ensuing  battle  was  defeated  and  slain.  After  a  hastily- 
arranged  truce  with  the  Bulgarians,  the  emperor's  attention 
was  next  demanded  in  the  east,  where  several  claimants  to 
the  throne  successively  rose  and  fell.  In  1189  Frederick 
Barbarossa  of  Germany  sought  and  obtained  leave  to  lead 
his  troops  on  the  third  crusade  through  the  Byzantine 
territory ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  border  than 
the  wHy  and  treacherous  Greek,  who  had  meanwhile 
sought  an  alliance  with  Saladin,  threw  every  impediment 
in  hU  way,  and  was  only  by  force  of  arms  compelled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  The  next  five  years  were  disturbed 
by  fresh  rebellions  of  the  Wallachians,  against  whom  Isaae 
led  several  expeditions  in  person.  During  one  of  these,  in 
1196,  Alexius,  the  emperor's  brother,  taking  advantage  of 
the  hitter's  sbeence  from  camp  on  a  hnnting  expedition, 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  and  was  joyfully  hailed  by  the 
soldiers,  who  heartily  despised  the  craven  vices  of  their  late 
emperor.  Isaac  was  seized;  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he 
was  imprisoned  in  a  lonely  tower  at  Constantinopla  It 
has  already  been  related  (CBtrsxuBS,  vol  vL.  p.  629)  how 
after  eight  years  Isaac  was  raised  for  six  month*  from  his 
dungeon  to  his  throne  once  morei  Bat  both  mind  and 
body  had  been  enfeebled  by  captivity,  and  his  son  Alexins 
IV.  was  the  actual  monarch.  Isaac's  feeble  hold  on  life 
was  loosened  by  the  tonnoQ  which  followed  the  leatoimtiM^ 
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and  h»  died  in  1304.  He  wu  one  of  the  weakeat  and 
moat  vieiona  princea  that  aver  ooeapied  the  Byiantine 
throne.  Hia  &ther  had  been  cenaured  aa  a  general  for 
cowardice,  and  Iiaac  IL  eeema  to-  have  inherited  a  fnll 
share  of  the  paternal  failing,  which  hia  eonnerion  on  the 
mother'a  aide  with  the  Comnenian  famUy^had  not  counter- 
acted. He  waa  vain,  anperatitiona,  and  aenaoal;  and, 
while  he  neglected  the  datiea  of  hia  lofty  poaition,  he 
abandoned  himaelf  to  all  the  pleaanrea  which  it  commanded. 
Sarroanded  by  a  crowd  of  slavea,  nuatreaaea,  and  flatterera, 
he  permitted  ius  empire  to  be  Mlminiatered  by  nnworthy 
faToaritea,  while  he  aquandered  the  Taat  aoma  of  money 
wrong  from  hia  nnhappy  prorincea  on  eoatly  bnildinga  and 
ezpenaiTe  gifta  to  the  chorchea  of  his  metropolia.  It  ia 
little  te  be  wondered  at  that  ba  cowardice  and  vice  atined 
up  jinmenuia  rivala,  who  aought  to  emolate  the  ease  with 
which  a  creatore  ao  worthleaa  had  obtained  an  empire. 

ISABELLA  (14R1^1604),  anrnamed  la  CatoUea,  "the 
CSatholic,"  queen  of  Caatile  from  1474^  was  the  aeoond 
child  and  only  daughter  of  John  IL  of  Caiitile  by  hia  aaeond 
wife  laabeUa,  granddaughter  of  John  L  of  Portugal  (thns 
being  through  both  parenta  a  deacendant  «f  Uie  famona 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaatar),  and  waa  bom  at 
Madrigal  on  April  22,  14S1:  Oathe  death  of  her  father, 
who  waa  ancceeded  by  her  brother  Henry  IT.  (1464),  ahe 
was  withdrawn  by  her  mother  taArevalo,  where  her  early 
edacation  waa  conducted  in  the  deepeat  aeclouon ;  in  1462| 
however,  after  the  birth  of  Joanna  "  Beltranqa,"  ahe  waa, 
along  with  h&r'  uterine  brother  Alphonao,  removed  by 
Henry  to  the  court,  where  ahe  ahowed  a  remarkable  example 
of  ataidneaa  and  sobriety.  Already  more  than  one  aoitor 
hod  made  application  for  her  hand,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
who  ultimately  became  her  husband,  being  among  the 
number ;  for  some  little  time  she  waa  engaged  to  hia  elder 
brother  Oarloa,  who  died  in  1461.  When  in  her  thirteenth 
year  her  brother  promiaed  her  in  marriage  to  Alphonao  of 
Portugal,  but  to  this  union  ahe  firmly  refused  to  consent ; 
her  reaiatance  aeemed  lesa  likely  to  be  effectual  in.  the  case 
ef  the  marquis  of  Yillena,  the  grand  master  of  tlie  ofder  of 
Calatrava,  to  whom  she  was  next  affianced,  when  she  was 
delivered  from  hsr  feara  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  bride- 
groom whila  on  his  way  to  the  nuptials  (1466).  After  an 
offer  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  made  by  the  revolutionary 
leaders  In  the  civil  war,  had  been  declined  by  her,  ahe  waa 
in  1468  formally  recognized  by  her  brother  as  lawful  heir, 
after  himself,  to  the  united  crowns  of  Oaatile  and  Leon. 
New  candidates  for  her  hand  now  ^>peared  in  the  persons 
of  a  brother  of  Edward  IV.  of  England  (probably  Bichard, 
doke  of  Gloaceater),  and  of  the  duke  of  Ouienoe,  brother 
of  Lonis  XL,  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Finally,  however,  in  face  of  very  great  diffieolties,  ahe  waa 
married  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  at  Yalladolid  on  October 
19,  1469.  Thenceforward  the  fortunes  of  the  two  apouaea 
were  inseparably  blended  (see  tmsajkXD,  vol  viiL  pi  81). 
For  some  time  they  held  a  humble  court  at  Duetlas,  and 
afterwards  they  reeided  at  Segovia,  where  on  the  death  of 
Henry  she  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Castile'  and  Leon 
(December  13, 1474).  The  first  montha  of  her  reign  were 
folly  employed  in  coping  with  domeetic  disaffection  and 
in  repelliqg  invaaion  from  Portugal ;  but  peace  was  soon 
secured  on  a  baais  of  anch  finn|iess  and  permanence  aa 
rendered  possible  that  successful'  p(dicy  the  main  featnrea 
of  which  have  already  been  sketched  elsewhere^  Spain 
nndonbtedly  owed  tu  Dsabella's  clear  intellect,  reeoluto 
energy,  and  unselfish  patriotism  mnch  of  that  greatness 
which  for  the  first  time  it  acquired  under  "  the  Catholic 
aovereigna"  The  moral  influence  of  the  queen's  personal 
character  over  the  Castilian  court  was  incalculably  great ; 
from  the  debasement  and  degradation  of  the  preceding  reign 
aha  xaiaed  it  to  being  "die  nnrseiy  of  virtue  and  of 


genemns  aoUtion."  '  Tlia  very  sincerity  of  her  piety  and 
strength  of  her  religiona  conTietions  led  her  more  than  once, 
however,  into  great  arrora  of  state  polisy,  which  have  nevei 
since  btien  repaired,  aid  into  more  Uian  one  act  which 
offends  the  moral  aenae  of  a  more  refined  age ;  her  efforts 
for'theintrodnctionof-the  Inquisition  into  Castile,  and  foi 
the  proeeription  of  the  Jews,  are  outstanding  evidences  of 
what  can  only  be  called  her  bigotry.  Bat  not  even  the 
briefest  aketch  of  th;  facts  of  her  life  can  omit  to  notice 
that  happy  instinct  or  intuition  which  led  her,  when  all 
others  had  heard  with  incredulity  the  acheme  of  Colombna, 
to  recall  the  wanderer  to  her  presence  with  the  words  "  I 
will  assume  the  undertaking  for  my  own  crown  of  Castile^ 
and  am  ready  to  pawn  my  jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
it,  if  the  f nnds  in  the  treasury  should  be  found  inadequate." 
She  died  at  Medina  del  Campo  on  November  24, 1604,  and 
was  succeeded  by  her  daughter  Joanna  "la  loca"  (the 
"  Crazy  ")  with  Ferdinand  as  regent  See  Prescott,  Sittoty 
of  th*  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  ItaheUa,  where  the  origin^ 
authoriiiea  are  exhaustively  enumerated. 

ISABET,  3%jiX  Baftutx  (1767-18BS),  waa  bom  at 
Nancy  on  the  11th  April  1767.  At  nineteen,  after  soma 
lessons  from  Dnmont,  miniature  painter  to  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, he  became  a  pupil  of  David.  Employed  at  Versaillea 
en  portraite  of  the  dukes  of  Angoul£me  and  Berry,  he  waa 
given  a'e<Hnmission  by  the  queen,  which  opens  tiie  long 
list  of  those  which  he  received,  up  to  the  date  of  his  death 
in  18S6,  from  the  auccessive  raters  of  France.  Patronized 
by  Josephine  and  Napoleon,  he  arranged  the  ceremoniea  of 
their  coronation  and  prepared  drawings  for  the  pubUcation 
intended  aa  ite  official  commemoration,  a  work  for  which 
he  was  paid  by  Louis  XVIII,  whose  portrait  -  (engraved, 
Debucourt)  he  executed  in  1814  Although  Isa^y  did 
homage  to  Napoleon  on  Ius  return  from  Elba,  he  contianed 
to  eqjoy  the  &vonr  of  the  Beetoiation,  and  took  part  in 
arrangements  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  X  The  mon- 
archy of  July  conferred  on  him  an  important  poet  in 
connexion  with  the  royal  collections,  and  Napoleon  IIL 
granted  him  a  pension,  and  the  cross  of  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Review  of  Troops  by  the  First  Consul 
was  one  of  his  most  important  compoaitions,  and  Isabey's 
Boat, — a  charming  drawing  of  himself  and  family — pro- 
duced at  a  time  when  he  was  mnch  occupied  vrith  litho- 
graphy— had  an  immense  success  at  the  Salon  of  1820 
(engraved,  Landon,  Annalei,  vol.  L  p,  125).  His  portrait 
of  Napoleon  at  Malmaison  is  held  to  be  the  best  ever  exe- 
cuted, and  even  his  tiny  head  of  the  king  of  Rome,  painted 
for  a  breast-pin,  is  distinguished  by  a  decision  and  breadth 
which  evidence  the  hand  of  a  master. 

A.  biasnphy  of  Istbejr  wu  pnbliahtd  by  U.  E.  Taigny  in  1850, 
aad  U.  C.  Laaomuuit'i  article,  writtn  for  Miehaud'i  £iog.  Vnii., 
is  founded  on  facta  furniahed  by  laabejr's  family. 

'IS.£ITS  owes  his  plaoe  in  the  decade  of  the  Attic 
orators  to  his  mastery  of  forensic  argument;  but  his 
literary  significance,  in  relation  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Attic  proee^  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
name  in  the  series.  The  chronological  limito  of  his  ex- 
tant work  fall  between  the  years  390-363  &o,  ;  and  his 
birth  may  with  probability  be  placed  about  420  &a  The 
Flutarchie  life  describes  him  as  a  Chalcidian ;  Suidas, 
whom  Dionysius  follows,  as  an  Athenian.  The  accounte 
have  been  reconcQed  by  supposing  that  his  family  sprang 
from  the  settlement  (xAijpov^ui^  of  Athenian  citizens  among 
whom  the  lauds  of  the  Chalcidian  hippobote  (knights)  had 
been  divided  about  609  b.o.  In  411  B.C.  Eubcea  (except 
Oreos)  revolted  from  Athens  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
strange  if  residents  of  Athenian  origin  had  then  migrated 
from  the  hostile  island  to  Attica,  Such  a  connexion  with 
Enboea  would  explain  the  non-Athenian  name  Diagoras 
which  is  bnne  by  the  father  of  Isieas,  while  tho  latter  ia 
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■ud  to  luTo  been  "  an  Athenian  By  detcent  *  CAAtmuos  t& 
yirot).  So  far  oi  we  know,  Issns  took  no  part  in  the 
pablio  affairs  of  Athene.  "  I  cannot  tell,"  saya  Dioayiiai, 
"what  were  the  politici  of  Isbqb — or  whether  he  had 
any  politics  at  alL"  Those  words  strikingly  attest 
the  profound  change  which  was  passing  over  the  life  of 
the  Greek  cities.  It  would  hare  been  scarcely  possible, 
fifty  years  earlier,  that  an  eminent  Athenian  with  the 
powers  of  Isaaus  shoald  have  failed  to  leare  on  record  some 
proof  of  his  interest  in  the  political  concerns  of  Athena 
or  of  Greece.  But  now,  with  the  decline  of  personal 
devotion  to  the  state,  the  life  of  an  activ*  dtizen  had 
ceased  to  have  any  necessary  contact  with  pditioal  affairs. 
Profesuonal  pnrsaits,  determined  by  private  choice  and 
directed  to  prirate  ends,  onnid  now  engross  all  those 
energies  which  wonld  once  have  been  devoted,  at  least  in 
large  meaenre,  to  the  aervice  of  the  city.  The  very  fact 
that  almost  nothing  is  known  about  the  life  of  Issos  is 
itself  the  most  suggestive  of  facts.  Already  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  that  transition  which  ia  to  lead  from  the  old 
life  of  Hellenic  citisenship  to  that  Hellenism  whose 
children  are  citizens  of  the  world. 

There  ia  good  authority  for  the  traditinn  that  Dusna  was 
the  pupil  of  Isoorates, — probably  about  393  B.a,  when 
Isocratea  was  beginning  his  career  as  a  teacher,  and  while 
linos  was  not  yet  occupied  with  his  special  calling. 
Internal  evidence  for  such  intercouiae  may  be  found  in 
the  method  of  handling  subject-matter  which  some  extant 
speeches  of  Isasni  exhibit  Thongh  not  a  pupil,  Isasns  had 
certainly  been  a  atndent  of  Lysiaa.  A  passage  of  Hiotios 
has  been  understood  as  meaning  that  personal  relations 
had  existed  between  Istsns  and  Plato;  but  this  view 
appears  to  rest  on  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  pas- 
sage-in question.^  f 

The  profession  of  Isasus  was  that  of  which  Antiphon 
had  been  the  first  representative , at  Athens — that  of  a 
Xoyoypiifios,  who  composed  speeches  which  his  clients  were 
to  deliver  in  the  law-oourts.  But,  while  Antiphon  had 
written  such  speeches  chiefly  (as  Lysias  frequently)  for 
public  causes,  it  was  with  private  causes  that  Isnna  was 
almost  exclusively  concerned.  The  fact  marks  the  ptogrea- 
sive  sabdivision  of  labour  in  his  calling,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  smaller  interests  of  private  life  now  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  citizen. 

The  most  interesting  recorded  event  in  the  career  of 
Isesus  is  one  which  belongs  to  its  middle  period— his  con- 
nexion with  Demosthenes.  Bom  in  381  B.O.,  Demosthenes 
attained  his  civic  majority  in  366.  At  this  time  he  had 
already  resolved  to  prosecute  the  fraudulent  guardians  who 
had  stripped  him  of  his  patrimony.  In  prospect  of  such 
•  legal  contest,  he  could  have  found  no  better  ally  than 
Isnus,  a  master  of  Attic  law,  especially  where  claims  to 
property  were  at  issue^  and  one  who  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  had  been  eminently  sncceasfnl  as  a  writer  of  speeches 
for  the  law  courts.  That  the  young  Demosthenes  actually 
resorted  to  the  aid  of  Isasna  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
But  the  pseudo-Plutarch  embellishes  the  story  after  his 
fashion.  He  says  that  Demosthenes,  on  coming  of  ag^ 
took  IsseuB  into  his  house,  and  studied  with  him  for  font 
years— paying  him  the  sum  of  10,000  drachmas  (abont 
XlOO),  on  condition  that  Isasus  should  withdraw  from  a 
school  of  rhetoric  which  he  had  opened,  and  devote  himself 
wholly  to  his  new  pupiL  The  real  Plutarch  gives  us  a 
more  sober  and  a  more  probable  version.  He  simply  states 
that  Demosthenes  "  employed  Isasus  as  his  master  in 
rhetoric^  though  Isocrates  was  then  teaching,  either  (as 
anme  say)  because  he  could  not  pay  Isocrates  the  prescribed 

>  On  this  polst  (u  on  •om*  otban  which  eta  b*  bnt  brleflj  notioed 
tot)  th*  iMd«r  k  nfond  to  tiw  dotaiM  trantaiwit  of  tiw  (atjoct  In 
fsbb't  Amt  OnOen/^m  4ntlj^  to  lunu,  toL  it  ]>.  >««, 


fee  of  ten  mina^  or  becansa  he  preferred  the  style  of  I«»ni 
for  his  purpose,  as  being  vigorouM  and  tutvtt "  {^poarfipiar 
Kol  Toym/rfw). ,  It  -may  be  observed  that,  except  by  the 
pseudo-Plutarch,  a  school  of  Iscus  is  not  mentioned, — ^for 
a  notice  in  Plutarch  need  mean  no  more  than  that  he  had 
written  a  text-book,  or  that  his  speeches  were  read  in 
schools;'  nor  is  any  other  pupil  named.  As  to  Demo- 
sthenes, his  own  speeches  against  Aphoboa  and  Onetor 
(363-62  B.a)  afford  the  best  possible  gauge  of  the  sense 
and  the  measure  in  which  he  was  the  disciple  of  Isans  ; 
the  intercourse  between  them  can  scarcely  have  been  either 
very  dose  or  very  long.  The  date  at  which  Istens  died 
can  only  be  conjectured  from  his  work ;  it  may  be  placed 
abont  3S0  B.a 

Istens  has  a  double  claim  on  the  student  of  Greek  Kterv 
tnreu  He  is  the  first  Greek  writer  who  comes  before  ns  as 
a  consnmmate  master  of  strict  forensic  controversy.  He 
alto  holds  a  most  important  place  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  practical  oratory,  and  therefore  in  the  history  of 
Attic  proie.  Antiphon  marks  the  beginning  of  that 
development,  Demosthenes  its  consummation.  Between 
them  stand  Lysias  and  Issus.  The  open,  even  ostenta- 
tions, art  of  Antiphon  had  been  anitere  and  rigid.  The 
concealed  art  of  Lysias  had  charmed  and  persuaded  by 
a  versatile  semblance  of  natural  grace  and  simplicity. 
Is«BUS  brings  us  to  a  final  stage  of  transition,  in  which  the 
(pfts-distinctive  of  Lysias  were  to  be  fused  into  a  perfect 
hitoony  with  that  masterly  art  which  receives  its  most 
powerful  expression  in  Demosthenes.  Here,  then,  ore  the 
two  cardinal  p<^ts  by  which  the  place  of  lanus  must  be 
determined.  We  must  consider,  fint,  his  relation  to  Lysias; 
secondly,  his  relation  to  Demosthenea 

A  oompuiaon  of  Imos  ind  LtsIm  mnit  wt  ont  from  th*  disUne- 
tion  bstwean  choioe  of  words  (X/(u)  ud  mode  of  pnttinc  words 
together  {rMtca).  In  ehoios  of  woidi,  dietitm,  Lynas  and  loeos 
en  cloael;  alike.  Both  are  clear,  yon,  aimple,  condea ;  both  hare 
the  etamp  of  peisnaaiTe  plainnea  {ifiKtta),  and  both  rombine  it 
with  graphio  Dower  (JH^ytia).  In  mode  of  patting  worda  together, 
compontwtt,  too*  ia,  however,  a  strildng  differeDca.  L^aa  threw 
off  the  stiff  reatraiata  of  the  earlier  periodis  atf  le,  with  ita  wooden 
monotony ;  he  ia  too  fond  indeed  of  antitheaia  alvara  to  avoid  a 
rigid  effect ;  bnt;  on  the  whole,  hii  atyle  ia  eaay,  flexible,  and  vari- 
ona ;  above  all,  ita  anbtle  art  nraallyancoeeda  in  appearing  natural. 
Kow  thia  ia  jnat  what  the  art  cf  laana  doea  not  acmevei  witli  leas 
love  ol  antitheaia  than  Lysiaa,  and  with  a  diotlon  almost  oqually 
pore  and  plain,  he  yet  lubituaUy  oonveya  the  impreaaion  m  ooa- 
BclouB  and  confident  art  Hence  he  1a  least  effecnve  in  adapting 
hie  atyle  to  those  charaotera  in  whioh  Lyaiaa  peonlisrly  excelled, — 
the  ingtnoona  youth,  the  homely  sod  peaoe-loviag  eitiaen.  On  the 
other  band,  hia  mora  open  and  vigorona  art  doea  not  interfere  with 
hia  moral  peiaaaaiveneea  where  there  ia  acopa  for  leaaoned  temon- 
atiance,  for  keen  argoment,  or  for  nowerfnl  dennaciation.  Paaaing 
from  the  formal  to  the  real  side  of  hia  work,  fcom  dictia  and  ron- 
poaition  to  the  treatment  of  anbject-matter,  we  find  tiie  divanase 
wider  atill.  Lyaiaa  naoally  adherea  to  a  aimple  fonr-fold  dliialon— 
proem,  narrative,  proof,  epilMne.  IsKua  fieqnently  intenreavea  the 
naixative  with  the  proof.'  He  ahowa  the  meet  dexterona  ingenuity 
in  adapting  hia  manifold  taotici  to  the  case  in  hand,  ana  often 
"  ont-genenla  "  ((■raaraairvini)  hia  adversary  by  aoma  novel  and 
daring  diapoaition  of  his  foreea,  Lyaiaa,  again,  nsoally  eonteala 
himaelf  with  s  menly  rhetogrieal  or  aketchy  proof ;  leans  aims  at 
atriot  logical  demonatration,  worked  ont  thiongh  all  ita  steps.  Am 
Sir  William  Joaaa  well  rexnarka,  lanna  layi  eloae  aiege  to  the  nndsN 
standinga  et  the  jnry.* 

'  Plat.;  Dt  ftor.  Alhtn.,  p.  860  e,  *hen  he  uenUcoa  reW  l*^ 
Kfina  mi  Krrtfima  tui  InUevi  among  Va^t  tr  veZt  «xeA«u  rk 

*  Here  he  waa  probably  Inflnenced  by  the.  teaching  of  laoentas. 
Hie  forensio  speech  of  Isocrates  known  at  the  jBgituticiu  (Or,  xix.), 
which  belongs  to  the  pecnllaf  pKvlnca  of  laaoa,  aa  dealing  with  a 
daim  to  property  (iriiicas'la),  dforda  parbape  the  earliest  example  of 
narrative  and  proof  tbna  intsnroven.  Karlier  fcnnsle  vritsia  had 
kspt  the  ti^Tiirii  and  vfartu  dlaUnct,  aa  Lyaiaa  iom, 

*  This  la  what  Dionynioa  meana  when  he  aaya  that  Laens  diffata 
fhim  Lysiaa — r^  p\  mr'  Ii4^/ii)/ia  n  \iytu  bXk  aol  mr'  <rixelptf>a 
(liM.  IS).  Hen  the  ' '  enthymeme  *  meana  a  rbatorioal  ayOoglam  with 
one  pramjie  snppresaed  ("  cutsm,"  Jot.,  vL  449)  ;  " apiehelrame,* 
eBChaaylkkiamatatadlafall.    QT.  Tolkatna,  JtMera^  OMk*«i 

•l«(J^«aMr.I873,r^ut/: 
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nitia  who  Iiad  n  eanftaUr  itadiad  both  mthon  ■tatu  liu  own  riaw 
in  bnad  tenn*  -whao  ho  dadana  that  "tha  powar  of  Damoathanaa 
look  ita  aaada  and  ita  haginninga  from  laana. '  A  doaar  aiamina- 
tion  will  abow  that  within  oartain  Umita  tha  atitrnnant  may  ha 
tllowad.  Attio  proaa  azpraa^n  had  hean  oontinnooaly  daralopad 
aa  an  art ;  tha  tnia  link  batwean  lanoa  and  Demoathenaa  ii  taehni- 
cal,  dapanding  on  thair  oontlnnity.  laaiia  had  mada  aome  original 
oontrihationa  to  tha  laaoueaa  of  tha  art ;  and  Demoathanaa  had  not 
faHad  to  pro&t  by  thaaa.  Tha  campaafHos  of  Damoatbonea  leaamblaa 
that  of  Im>tu  in  Uanding  teiae  and  Tigoraoa  perioda  with  paaaagaa 
of  mora  lax  and  flnant  ,aaaa,  aa  weU  aa  in  that  dramatio  Tiraeity 
wUdt  b  nTcn  br  ihatoiieal  qntation  and  aimilar  dsTieaa.  In  tha 
rataatila  diapoaitun  of  asbjaot-mattar,  tha  diridona  of  "  narratiTa" 
and  "ptooi^  baing  duftod  and  intarwovan  aooording  to  oircnm- 
ataneea,  Uamoathenaa  haa  daarly  ba«n  inatnutad  by  tha  axampk 
of  lania.  Still  mora  plainly  and  atrikingly  ia  thia  ao  in  n^id  to 
tha  elabontlon  of  ayVtamatui  proof;  hei«  Damoathanaa  invltaa 
dinet  and  cloaa  oompariaon  wittt  lama  by  hia  mathod  of  dnwins 
oat  a  chain  of  argomanta,  or  anfordng  a  propoaition  by  atrict  lagal 
argnmant.  And,  mora  ganarally,  Damoathanaa  ia  tha  pupil  of 
Iicaa,  though  hara  tha  jpnpil  bacama  aren  graatar  than  tha  maatar, 
in  that  faeolty  of  grappling  with  an  adnraarr'a  eaaa  p«dnt  by  point, 
in  that  aptitada  for  eloaa  and  atnnnooa  oonniot  which  ia  ezpraaaad 
by  tha  worda  i>4r,  tnyiCnat.'  Thoa  far  lasaa  and  Damoathanaa 
ara  idntad  to  aaeh  othar  aa  tachnioal  profidenta  in  a  prograaaira  art. 
It  might  ba  added  that  thara  waa  aoma  dagraa  of  ratamblanca 
batwaaa  tha  natoiaa  of  tha  two  man,  in  ao  lar  aa  tha  intallaetnal 
dtaraetar  of  both  waa  markad  by  a  oartain  Tigoroaa  intanaity  of 
logio.  Bat  it  would  ba  aa  parraraa  to  OTanUta  tha  dabt  of 
Demoathanaa  to  lanoa  aa  it  woiud  ba  ni^jaat  to  raat  the  aigniflcance 
of  laBoa  aolaly  or  chiaily  on  hU  relation  to  Demoathanaa  Aa 
Demoathanaa  holda  hia  anriralled  place  in  rirtaa  of  qnalitiea 
whidi  no  teaoher  ooald  have  commnnioatad,  ao,  too^  tha  wiitinga 
of  iBBoa  hare  tha  independent  Tdae  of  maataipiaoaa  in  thair  own 
kind. 

Tha  paaodo-FIntareh,  in  hia  life  of  lusna,  mentiana  an  Jrt  ^ 
JBWorie  and  Bxty-fonr  apaechea,  of  which  fUty  wen  aeooontad 

Snnina.  From  a  paange  of  Fhotina  it  appeal*  that  at  laeat*  the 
ty  apaachaa  of  reoognixed  aathantidty  wer*  aztant  aa  late  aa  SSO 
A.D.  Only  alaTan,  inth  huge  part  of  a  twelfth,  haT*  oom*  down  to 
aa ;  bnt  tha  titlea  of  forty-two  othera  an  known.* 

Tiu  titlea  of  tha  loat  apaechea  eonflnn  the  atatemant  of  Dionyaiaa 
that  the  apeediaa  of  latena  wan  azdnaiTdy  forenaio ;  and  only  three 
titlea  indicate  apaeohaa  mada  in  pnblio  caaeac  The  nmaindar, 
ooneemed  with  prirato  caoaaa,  may  be  daaiad  onder  aix  haada : — 
(1)  aAwmf — caaea  of  claim  to  an  inheritance ;  (S)  iwiia.npi*Bl— 
caaea  <»  cUim  to  the  hand  of  an  heireaa ;  (S)  tuttuurtai — caiaa  of 
daim  to  property ;  (4)  ivtaToa-fs*— caaea  of  daim  to  the  ownenhip 
of  a  alare ;  (6)  hn^i — action  brooght  againat  a  anrety  whoaa 
prind^  had  made  de&olt;  (8)  irrv/wirU  (tM—waimypa^) — 
a  apecial  plea ;  (7)  Ifru — appeal  irom  one  Jorladiction  to  an- 
other. 

Xlaran  of  the  twdre  axtant  apeeehaa  belong  to  daaa  (1),  tha 
mX^focQl,  or  dainlk  to  an  inheritance.  Thia  waa  probably  the  brandi 
of  pnctiM  in  which  Imna  had  dona  hia  moat  important  and  moat 
eharactarixtia  woric  And,  according  to  tha  ancient  enatom,  thia 
elaaa  of  apaechea  wonld  therefore  atand  firat  in  the  maniucilpt  ool- 
leetiona  of  hia  writinga.  Tha  eaaa  of  Antiphon  ia  parallel :  hia 
apaechea  in  caaea  of  homidde  (^erunO  wen  thoea  on  which  hia 
rapotatUm  mainly  depended,  and  atood  flnt  in  tha  manoacripta. 
ThaiT  ezdoalTa  praaerration,  like  that  of  tiie  apaechea  made  by 
Batoa  in  wfll-eaaiia,  ia  thna  primarily  an  accident  of  manoacript 
traditioD,  bnt  faitv  alao  tha  reaalt  of  tha  writer'a  apecial  praf- 
tiga. 

Six  of  the  twdT*  extant  apeediaa  an  directly  eoncarsed  with 
daima  to  an  aetata ;  ftva  othera  an  oonneeted  with  legal  proceedinga 
•riaing  oat  of  aoeh  a  elaim.    They  may  be  daaaifiad  thoa  (the  name 

>  Claon'a  apaach  In  Tlkiie.  ilL  37,  38,  worka  out  thia  imag*  with 
xuaaifcabla  ibroa ;  within  a  abort  apace  we  have  (nirtmi  iyir — 
Tfir  raifirle  iiyirur  iyrirr^f — *7wr((<rf>i — irra>wWfir*u — 
kymrtlvTvf.     See  AUii  Onion,  toL  L  S9  ;  11..3M. 

'  ror  the  worda  of  PhoUoa  (cod.  SSSX  re^m  4)  a<  rt  'vrfrwr 
ftofTff^mt  if  MmiAifvernu  f^ff,  might  ba.'ae  nndared  aa  to 
imply  that,  baaidea  thaaa  fifty,  otboa  alao  wan  azlaat.  See  Att, 
Orat,  n.  311,  note  a. 

*  Til*  aacoDd  of  our  apaechea  (tha  Henedean)  wia  diaeownd  in  tha 
Idumntiaa  Library  in  1785,  and  waa  edited  In  that  year  by  lyrwhit 
In  aditloaa  praTloua  to  that  data^  Oration  L  ia  mada  to  aaaiilnda  wltti 
•  ftw  Ham  which  really  belong  to  the  end  of  Ont  tt.  tf  47,  tw' 
AmH  ^  'fftl^  ■  •  ■  fi)f («««>•),  and  thia  anaBgamMI  h  MIowad 
to  th*  tnotlation  of  luBua  by  Sir  William  Jcnaa,  to  whea  an  aeoond 
oialleii  waa,  of  conne,  then  (177t)  unknown.  In  OratlOB  I  aU  that 
MIowa  the  wordi  lA  wti^nrrn  la  |  23  waa  flnt  publUhad  in  181( 
ICr  Xai,  ftom  a  ME  tn  the  Ambroaiaq  Ubnuy  at  Milan. 


ginn  in  aaeh  eaaa  being  that  of  the  panos  whoaa  aatatoli  in  di» 
puta)  .•— 
L  IHa/f  tfOUdmtt  aa  Iiiurttanu  (iiatioWu). 

L  Or.  L,  CiMBjmiii.    Du>1>«tiramM0ai>dma.e.' 

I.  Or.  hr.,  KteoaUmtu.    Data  vncertala. 

IL  Or.  Til ,  Aponodona.    aU  aA 

4.  Or.  Tiul,  Oiai.   tr*a.a 

i. Or. tx., AMTphUiia,   iats.a 

a.  Or.  1.,  ArtitMrebu,    Sn-71 1.0. 
XL  AeUomtfirF^lM  WUiuu  iiUmM.  Anthprnampmry, 

1.  Or.  11.,  M-ntifTfa     IM3.0. 

IL  Or.  UL,  PriTbu^   Diita  uaceitali,  but  oomptnUnlr  lata 

a.  Or.  Tl.,  PhUoetamm.    Mi-ai  >a 
m.  Adlan  U  CcmptI  IM  OUeHtrf  tfa  amtttlt^  tfyy^lf  MqX 

Or.  T.,  INe«oa«ii«i.    aOO  B.C. 
IV.  JnMetlim:  tf  m  gmmrHauJtrJlaUnalmtiU  tfa  Ward  (ilwryyiAMflwl 

Or.  %L,  Haanli&    STt  B.O. 
T.  Affiml/mn  ArUtralUn  le  a  Ucaalarl  (f^ntl. 

Ur.  xlL,  tot  XnpliUatiu.    (lAooaplotaO    l>*tB  nnoortilo. 

The  apeaohea  of  laaena  auppW  valuable  Illattrationa  to  the  early  - 
hiatory  of  teatamentary  law.  They  ahow  na  the  faculty  of  adoption, 
atill,  indeed,  aaMciated  with  the  nligioaa  motiTe  in  which  it 
originated,  aa  a  mode  of  aacnring  that  tha  aasrad  ritee  of  the  fomily 
■hail  continna  to  be  diaobarged  by  one  who  can  call  himedf  the  aon 
of  tha  deeeaaed.  Bat  practically  the  dTil  aapeot  of  adoption  ii^  fca 
the  Athenian  dtiiea,  predominant  OTer  tha  talifdoaa ;  he  adopta  a 
aon  in  order  to  beatow  property  on  a  penon  to  whom  he  wiahaa  to 
bequeath  iL  Tha  Athenian  aystem,  aa  interpnted  by  laana,  ia  thui 
iutarmediate,  at  leaat  in  apirit,  between  the  pnnly  reUgiona  ata^d. 
point  of  the  Hindu  and  tne  maturar  form  which  Boman  teitamen- 
tarylaw  had  reached  befon  the  time  of  Cioora*  Aa  to  the  form  oi 
the  apeeohea,  it  ia  remarkable  for  ita  Tariety.  Then  an  three  which, 
takan  together,  may  be  oonaidtMd  aa  beat  repreaantinE  th*  diTeiaity 
and  range  of  their  anthor'a  power,  ,  The  fifth,  with  ita  dmjda  bat 
lirdjr  wtion,  Ita  gnceftal  and  penuaaive  narrative,  reoalla  th* 
qnahtiea  of  LyaiaaL  Th»  eleranth,  with  ita  auataiued  and  impeta- 
,oua  power,  haa  noalightraaemblanoe  to  the  manner  of  Damoathaneai 
The  eighth  ia,  of  all,  tha  moat  charaotariatic,  alike  in  narratiTa  and 
in  argument.  laana  ia  hen  aeen  at  hia  beat  K o  reader  who  i« 
intoraated  in  the  aocid  life  of  ancient  Oraeoe  need  find  lasua  dnlL 
If  tha  gllmpaea  of  Oreek  aodaty  which  he  girea  na  an  aaldom  ao 
gay  and  pictoraeqne  aa  thaaa  wUoh  enliven  the  pane  i^  Lyaiai^  they 
ara  certainly  not  laaa  aoggeativaL  Hara^  when  the  innermoat  lela- 
tiona  and  central  intereat*  of  th*  tunily  an  in  queation,  w*  touch 
tha  apringB  of  aodd  life  ;  w«  an  nbt  manly  preaented  with  aeasio 
detaila  of  draaa  and  Itamiture,  but  an  enabled  in  no  email  degree  to 
ounodv*  tha  feelinga  of  the  actoVa, 

Tb*  Mrt  manmctlpt  o<  iHraa  la  la  tlia  BrM«h  Xunn, — Crlppiiaaai  A 
(HBvmeUau  W),  whiell  conUlna  alao  AnUphoo,  Andocldw.  LfeorgnA,  uid 
tMnuvllOBi  Ttia  aaxk  teat  li  Bakkar'a  LaaraatlaiiBa  B  (Flonoea),  of  tha  UtJt 
eavuj.  Baaldaa  thaaa,  ka  vaad  Mardaaaa  L  (Vanlea),  »mc  1^  VntUealeada 
Z.  MM,  14,  aad  tvo  Tary  lafartor  Mas.,  &jsbraaJaiiM  A.  as,  P  (which  ha  dla. 
.  inlaaad  afl«r  Or.  LX  and  Ambraalmana  Jf.  41,  Q  (whlah  eontalna  only  Or.  1,  0.), 
BcbOmann,  la  Ma  odltloa  of  1831,  goiiorally  followad  Bckkar'a  taxtt  ha  had  no 
fraah  apperUoa  beyond  a  ooDatlun  of  a  Paila  Xa,  B  In  part  nf  Or.  L ;  bnt  ha  b^d 
airtad  tha  Aldlna  mon  eanfnlly.  Baltar  and  Snnrpa  (ISM)  bad  a  new  coiha. 
UoB  of  A,  and  alio  naod  a  eoUatloB  of  Bumalanna  H,  X,  glTan  b/  Dobaon  la 
TOL  Iv.  of  bla  adlUon  (1888)^  C  Bebelba  (Taobnor,  1860)  nada  It  hia  aapaclal 
aim  to  Gomploto  tha  vork  of  hit  jndaoeaaortf  bjr  laiduilut  tha  correct  Attlo 
forma  of  wordnt  thoa  (f-rJ  he  Blr<  a  ivytla  fbr  ivay^  dfStiMr  for  ScAm^mi',  and 
the  Ilka, — foUnwtnc  tha  conaant  of  the  UBflL,  bovertr,  hi  anch  foima  aa  tha 
accttaatlTB  of  proper  namea  In  -^  rather  thoa  -^  or  (e.f )  the  fntue  d«j>4ve|M» 
rather  than  4«Mfi«««,  Aa.,  and  on  anch  donbtxnl  point*  at  ^pdnpn  ln*lead  ol 
AodfOMe,  or  BiAnewiM  Inatead  of  BiAnavfei. 

^aint  ANHnu.— In  Orofem  Alllei,  br  L  Bekker.  1X18-8  ;  O.  E.  Dobeon,  1838 ; 
J.  O.  Baltar  aiid  Harmaaa  Benppa.  18Ml  aeparately,  by  a  F.  BcbOmann.  irlth 
eommantary,  1881.  Ia  Taobncr  aerle^  by  C  Schalbe^  laaa  Xngllah  truialalloa 
by  Sr  WniUm  Jliaia^  171).  (B.  a  JI J 

ISAIAH.  L  luiah  is  the  name  of  the  greateat,  and 
both  in  life  and  in  death  the  most  infiaential  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  We  do  not  forget  Jeremiah,  bnt  Jere- 
miah's literary  and  religions  influence  is  secondary  compared 
with  that  of  Isaiah.  Unfortunately  we  are  reduced  to  illfe^ 
ence  and  conjecture  with  regard  both  to  his  life  and  to  the 
extent  of  hid  literary  activity.  In  the  heading  (L  I)  of 
what  we  may  call  the  occasional  prophecies  of  laaiah  (ie., 
those  which  were  called  forth  by  passing  events),  the 
author  is  called  "  the  son  of  Amox,"  and  Rabbinical  legend 
identifies  this  Amox  with  a  brother  of  Amaziah,  king  of 
Jndah;  bnt  this  is  evidently  based  on  a  mere  etymo- 
logical fancy.  We  know  from  his  works  that  (unlike 
Jeremiah)  he  waa  married  (viiL  3),  and  that  he  had  at 
least  two  sons,  whose  names  he  regarded  as,  together  with 
his  own,  ^ynfbolic  by  Divine  appointment  of  certain  decisive 
events  or  leUgions  troths— lauah  (Tesha'-yiha),  meaning 


«  Cf.  Malne'a  Aneii^  iam  eb.  vL ;  aad  the  IVt^ore  Lav  Lmiunt 
(1870),  by  Herbert  Cowoll,  toct.  ix.,  "  On  the  Kite  of  Adoptloa," 
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"  SalTition— Jehovah •'';  Shear-YSahttb,  "a  remnant  shall 
retnro";  and  Maher-ahalal-hash-bai,  "ewift  (swiftlj 
Cometh)  spoil,  speedy  (speedily  cometh)  prey"  (vii.  3,-TiiL 
3,  4,  18).  He  lived  at  Jeroaalem  in  the  "  middle  "  or 
"lower  city"  (3  Kings  xx.  4),  exercised  at  one  time 
great  influence  at  court  (chapu  xxxviL),  and  could  venture 
to  address  a  king  unbidden  (vii.  4),  and  ntter  the  most 
nnpleasant  truths,  unassailed,  in  the  plainest  faaUon. 
Presumably  therefore  his  social  rank  was  far  above  that  of 
Amos  And  Micah  ;  certainly  the  high  degree  of  rhetorical 
skill  displayed  in  his  discourses  implies  a  long  course  of 
literary  discipline,  not  improbably  in  the  school  of  some 
older  prophet  (Amos  vii.  14  suggests  that  "schools"  or 
companies  "of  the  prophets"  existed'  in  the  southern 
kingdom).  We  know  bat  little  of  Isaiah's  predecessors 
and  models  in  the  prophetic  art  (it  were  fanaticism  to 
exclude  the  element  of  human  preparation) ;  but  certainly 
even  the  acknowledged  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (and  much 
more  the  disputed  ones)  could  no  more  have  come  into 
existence  suddenly  and  without  warning  than  the  master- 
pieces of  our  own  Shakespeare,  lu  The  Proplueie*  of 
Itaidh  by  the  Kev.  T.  K  Cheyne,  vol  iL  pi  318,  a  list 
has  been  given  of  the  'points  of  contact  both  in  phraseology 
and  in  ideas  between  Isaiah  and  the  prophets  nearly  con- 
temporary with  him ;  Isaiah  cannot  be  studied  by  himself 
— he  gives  much  to  his  successors,  but  he  takes  something 
from  his  less  gifted  colleagues. 

The  same  heading  already  reierred  to  gives  ns  our  oniy 
traditional  information  as  to  the  period  during  which 
Isaiah  prophesied ;  it  refers  to  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah  as  the  contemporary  kings.  It  is,  however,  to 
say  the  leasts  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  extant  prophecies 
are  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Exegesis,  the  only 
safe  basis  of  criticism  for  the  prophetic  literature,  is 
nnfavourable  to  the  view  that  even  chap.  L  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  this  king,  and  we  must  therefore  regard  it  as  most 
probable  that  the  heading  in  L  1  is  (like  those  of  the 
Psalms)  the  work  of  one  or  more  of  the  Bopherlm  (or 
students  and  editors  of  Scripture)  during  the  Babylonian 
exile,  apparently  the  same  writer  (or  company  of  writers) 
who  prefixed  the  headings  of  Hosea  and  Micah,  and  per- 
haps of  some  of  the  other  books. 

In  fact,  the  view  of  Hengstenberg  tliat  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  are  arranged  chronologically,  though  not  without 
jostification,  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  historical 
interpretation.  Let  us  put  it  aside  and  briefly  sketch  the 
progress  of  Isaiah's  prophesying  on  the  basis  of  philological 
exegetia,  end  a  comparison  of  the  sound  results  of  the 
eiiAj  of  the  inscriptions.  Chap,  vi.,  which  describes  a 
vision  of  Isaiah  "  in  the  death-year  of  King  Uzziah,"  may 
possibly  have  arisen  out  of  notes  put  down  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham ;  but  for  several  reasons  it  is  not  an  acceptable 
view  that,  in  its  present  form,  this  striking  chapter  is  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  It  seems,  in  short,  to  have  origin- 
ally formed  the  preface  to  the  small  group  of  prophecies 
which  now  follows  it,  viz.,  viL  1-ix,  7.  The  portions 
which  may  presumably  represent  discourses  of  Jotham's 
reign  are  chapL  it  and  chap.  ix.  8-x  4 — stem  denuncia- 
tions which  remind  ns  somewhat  of  Amoa  But  the 
allusions  in  die  greater  part  of  chaps.  iL-v.  correspond 
to  no  period  so  closely  as  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  the  same 
remark"  applies  still  more  self -evidently  to  viL  1-ix.  7. 
Cliap.  xviL  1-1 1  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  read  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  chap.  viL ;  it  evidently  presupposes 
the  alliance  of  Syria  and  northern  Israel,  whose  destruction 
it  predicts,  though  opening  a  door  of  hope  for  a  remnant 
of  Israel  The  fatal  siege  of  Samaria  seems  to  have  given 
occasion  to  chap.  xxviiL ;  but  the  following  prophecies 
(chaps.  xxix.-xxxiL)  synchronize  rather  with  the  reign  of 
Satgon  tluwr  with  that  of  Shalffianeaer.     Saigon  b  om 


of  those  kings  whose  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
chosen  peopb  was  the  strongest,  however  little  we  might 
suspect  this  from  the  Old  Testament  records.  The  troth 
is  that  Sargon  as  well  as  Sennacherib  invaded  Jndah  ;  the 
date  of  the  invasion  of  the  former  appears  to  be  711. 
Judah  had,  in  fact,  joined  that  unfortunate  coalition, 
another  member  of  which  was  the  Fhilistian  town  Ashdod. 
The  record  of  the  vengeance  taken  upon  Ashdod  is  preserved 
in  the  narrative  in  chapi  xx. ;  to  that  upon  Jndah  no 
distinct  reference  is  made  in  Isaiah,  but  no  less  than  five 
prophecies,  or  groups  of  prophecies,  are  for  the  first  time 
fully  explained  when  referred  to  this  king's  invasion  oi 
Palestine  (xiv.  29-32,  xxix.-txxiL,  x.  S-xL  16,  xxiL, 
and  probably  i.).  Sargon  was  a  successful  warrior;  and 
his  subjugation  of  Babylonia,  revealed  to  ns  by  the  cnnei- 
form  monnments,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  obscure 
but  striking  little  prophecy  in  xxi  1-10,  so  often  referred, 
but  referred  wrongly,  to  the  Babylonian  Axil&  It  has 
always  been  a  difficulty  hitherto  to  understand  the  depiea- 
sion  with  which  Isaiah  announces  his  tidings  (see  xxL  S). 
But  we  can  now  easily  realize  the  apprehensions  of  a 
member  of  one  of  the  smaller  states  when  their  chief 
bulwark  against  Assyria  had  fallea  Herbdach-baladan, 
as  we  know  from  xxxix.  1  (2  Kings  xx.  12),  had  shortly 
before  opened  negotiations  with  Hezekiah.  Isuah  had 
been  opposed  to  a  Babylonian  alliance,  and  recognized  the 
divine  necessity  of  the  tyrant  city's  fall,  but  he  felt  • 
human  sympathy  for  the  smaller  states  of  whose  ruin  this 
was  but  the  preloda  This  view  of  the  origin  of  xxL  I-IO 
had  already  suggested  itself  to  the  late  Ur  George  Smith 
(Transadiont  of  Soe.  of  BHHcal  Arckaology,  it  329),  but 
was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  philological  certainty  by 
Professor  Kleinert  in  an  important  paper  in  the  T^httHog- 
UeKt  Sttidien  vnd  Eritlken  for  lt'77  (ppw  174-79).  The 
oracle  on  the  fall  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by  pro- 
phetic warnings  to  the  other  neighbouring  states,  Philistla, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  and  probably  Moab  and  Arabia, 
though  it  is  a  growing  o{anion,  for  which  strong  philological 
'  reasons  may  ha  advanced,  that  the  epilo^e  in  xvl  13,  14 
was  attached  by  Isaiah  to  an  oracle  in  archaic  style  by 
another  prophet  (Isaiah's  hand  can,  howsver,  be  traced  in 
xvL  46,  6).  In  fact,  no  progress  can  be  expected  in  the 
accnrate  study  of  the  prophets  uutil  the  editorial  activity 
both  of  the  great  prophets  themselves  and  of  their  more 
reflect]  re  and  studious  successors  is  fnlly  recognized. 

Thus  we  have  already  met  with  two  great  political 
events  (the  Byro-Israelltish  invasion  under  Ahaz,  and  the 
first  Assyrian  invasion  under  Sargon)  which  called  forth  the 
wonderful  spiritual  and  oratoric^  faculties  of  our  prophet, 
and  quickened  that  mysterious  power  of  insight  into  the 
future  which  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  (to  say  the  least) 
to  simpler  ages  and  races  (see  Tholuck,  Di*  Frophettn  und 
Hurt  Wtuxxgungm,  Ootha,  1861).  A  third  still  more 
remarkable  invasion  remains — that  of  Sennacherib^  t« 
which  four  of  the  extant  prophecies  must  undoubtedly  be 
referred,  viz.,  chap.  xviiL,  chap,  xvil  13-14,  ohapi  xxxiiL, 
and  chap.  xxxviL  23-36  ^or  at  any  rate  as  far  aa  ver.  33). 
The  last  of  these  is  specially  interesting,  as  it  has  evidently 
not  been  so  elaborately  worked  up  as  the  reet  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies,  and  seems  to  correspond  more  nearly  to  a 
spoken  discouisa  Its  incisiveness  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  stirring  cironmstances  under  which 
it  purports  to  have  been  delivered. 

A  special  reference  seems  needed  at  this  point  to  one  of 
the  two  oracles  on  Egypt  which,  in  the  light  of  Oriental 
discovery,  seema  to  be  rightly  ascribed  to  the  period  of 
Sargon — chapi  xix.  The  comparative  feeUaneaa  of  the 
style  warrants  a  hesitating  conjecture  that,  thongh  the 
basis  of  the  prophecy  is  Isaianie  (the  points  of  oontaot 
with  the  prophet's  aoknowledged  works  are  opposed  to  aajr 
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ofher  Tiew  of  its  origin),  ^t  in  its  prasMit  form  it  lias 
nndergone  the  manipaUtioa  of  a  diiciple  of  tfce  propiiet 
Isaiah's  disciples  are  indeed  expressly  leferred  to  by  the 
prophet  himself  as  the  guardians  of  one  important  prophecy 
(vilL  16} ;  and,  gradting  an  editorial  actiTity,  it  is  the  most 
oonserrative  and  current  idew  opei)  to  us  to  suppose  that 
the  disciples  of  the  prophet  wen  also  his  first  editors. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  editorial  process 
throagh  which  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
hare  passed;  it  wonld  be  culpable  indolence  to  neglect 
the  phenomena  which  record  Ae  similar  process  through 
whiclk  the  other  books,  especially  the  prophetic,  have 
passed.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Isaiahio 
origin  of  the  epilogue  in  ziz.  18-24  (the  point  of  eommenca- 
ment  of  the  epilogue  is  given  difierantly  by  some)  has  been 
frequently  called  in  question.  The  chief  stumbling-blocks 
sre  the  precise,  circumstantial  deta'ls  of  the  prophecy, 
which  are  thought  to  be  not  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah.  In 
particular  the  reference  to  the  "  dty  of  destruction,*  'ir 
iaJkirei  (v.l, "  city  of  the  snn,"  'irhc^khtret),  has  awakened 
suspicion.  Accepting  (which  it  is  not  necessary  to  do)  the 
various  reading,  it  would  be  plausible  to  regard  ver.  18  as 
a  fictitious  prophecy  in  the  interests  of  Onias,  the  founder 
of  the  rival  Egyptian  temple  to  Jehovah  at  Leontopolis 
(in  the  nome  of  Heliopolia),  Josephns,  AtUiq.,  siL  9,  7. 

XL  We  are  now  brought  face  to  face  widi  the  question 
whether  the  whole  .of  the  book  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Isaiah  was  really  written  by  that  prophet  The  question 
relates  to  ziiL  2-ziv.  33,  zziv.-zzvii,  xzziv.,  zxzv., 
and  zL-lzvL  (xxL  1-10  must  henceforth  be  excluded,  on 
objective,  historical  grounds,  from  the  list  of  doubtful  pre 
phecies).  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  hirtory 
of  the  controversy  (the  father  of  which  may  )»  said  to  be 
the  subtle-minded  Aben  Ezra).  Nor  will  it  be  necessary 
to. spend  much  time  on  the  well-wom  but  inconclusive 
arguments  of  the  older  critics.  The  existbnoe  of  a  tradi- 
tion in  the  last  three  centuries  before  Christ  as  to  the 
authorship  of  any  book  is  (to  those  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  thought  of  that  age)  of  but  little  critical  moment ; 
— the  SOpherTm  or  students  of  Scripture  in  those  times 
were  simply  anxious  for  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
not  for  the  ascertainment  of  their  precise  historical  origia 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  declare  that  (especially) 
Isaiah  zL-lxvL  was  a  prophetic  work  of  the  highest  order ; 
this  was  reason  sufficient  (the  SOpherfm  may  have  had 
other  reasons,  such  as  phraseological  affinities  in  zL-Ixvi., 
but  this  was  sufficient)  for  ascribing  them  to  the  royal 
prophet  Isaiah.  When  the  view  had  once  obtained 
enirenoy,  it  would  naturally  become  *  tradition.  The 
question  of  the  laaianio  or  non-Isaiame  origin  of  the  dis- 
puted prophecies  (especially  zL-lxvl)  must  be  decided  on 
grounds  of  exegesis  alona.  There  are  indications  among 
Clitics,  bred  in  veiy  different  schools,  of  a  growing  percep- 
tion of  this  truth.  We  therefore  simply  chronicle  tiie  fact 
that  the  older  critics  appeal  to  Ezra  L  3  (interpreted  by 
Josephns,  Aniiq.,  zL  1,  1-2),  to  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  book  (produced  between  260  and  130  B.a),  in  which 
the  disputed  prophecies  are  already  found,  and  to  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sitaoh,  which 
distinctly  refers  to  Isaiah  as  the  comforter  of  those  that 
moomed  in  Zion  (EcduK '  xIviiL  24,  26).  It  will  be 
remembered  that  our  prophet  himself  flourished  in  the  8th 
century  B.a,  and  that  the  Babylonian  captivity  intervened. 

The  fault  of  the  combatants  (for  then  hss  been  far  too 
much  animosity  on  both  sides)  in  the  controversy  as  to  the 
origin  of  what  we  may,  call,  for  brevity's  sake^  IL  Isaiah 
(including  all  the  disputed  prophecies)  has  been  that  each 
party  has  only  seen  "  one  side  of  the  shield."  It  will  be 
admitted  by  philologioal  stndonts  that  the  exegetical  data 
•applied  by  (at  any  rate)  Isa.  xL-lrri.  are  conducting,  and 


therefore  snaoeptible  of  no  rimple  aolutioa  (In  other 
words,  Isa.  zL-lxvi  cannot  have  been  written  as  it 
stands  either  by  Isaiah  or  by  a  prophet  at  the  close  of  the 
exile.)  This  remark  applies,  it  it  true,  chiefly  to  the 
portion  which  begins  at  liL  13.  The  earlier  port  of  Isa. 
zl-lzvi.  admits  of  a  perfectly  consistent  interpretation  from 
first  to  last  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  iudicote  that  the 
author's  standing-point-  is  earlier  than  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  '£Us  object  is  to  warn,  stimulate,  and  console 
the  captive  Jews,  sonie  full  believers,  some  semi-believers^ 
some  unbelievers  or  idolaters.  At  lii.  13  new  phenomena 
begin  to  show  themselves,  indicative,  not  indeed  of  a 
changed  standing-point,  but  at  least  of  another  date  and 
pea  Ko  doubt  an  author  may  chauge  Us  style,  writing 
in  a  different  mood ;  we  must  at  all  ewnts  suppose  that 
the  author  (whoever  he  may  have  been)  was  in  a  different 
tone  of  mind  when  he  wrote  so  "  hardly,  obscurely,  and 
awkwardly"  (Delitzscb)  as  in  liL  13-liii.  [Ewald  is 
bolder.  He  tisces  this  passsge  to  an  anonymous  prophet 
of  the  reign  of  Manaeaeh,  to  whom  are  also  due  zl  1,  2 
(I)  and  It!  9-lvii.  11 ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  thff 
style  of  the  latter  is  equslly  harsh  with  that  of  liL  13,  iScc] 

nL  Bat  let  us  devote  a  somewhat  closer  attsntion  to  the 
easier  and  more  intelligible  portion  of  the  Jast  twenty-seven 
chapters.  It  will  amply  remunerate  us ;  for  there  is  no 
more  striking  spedmen  of  prophetic  rhetoric  in  the  Old 
Testament  More  particularly,  it  will  be  well  to  study 
continuously  chaps.  zL-zlviiL,  which  evidentiy  form  a 
section  by  themselves,  inlarodnctory  to  that  which  begins  at 
chap.  zliz.  They  have  one  leading  idea — the  great  crisia 
impending  over  Babylon  and  Israel  Babylon  and  her 
gods  must  fall,  that  Israel  may  rise  again  with  the  glorious 
function  of  giving  a  religion  to  the  world.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  is  full  of  contrasts  and  surprises: 
the  vanity  of  the  idol-gods  and  the  omnipotence  of 
Israel's  helper,  the  sinfulness  and  infirmity  of  Israel  and 
her  high  spiritual  destiny,  and  the  selection  (so  offensive  to 
patriotic  Jews,  xlv.  9,  10)  of  the  heathen  Cyrns  as  the 
instrument  of  Jehovah's  purposes,  as  in  fact  His  Messiah 
or  Anointed  One  (xlv.  1),  are  brought  successively  before 
ns.  [He  prophet,  however,  does  bow  and  then  speak  as  if 
Jehovah  Himself  would  interpoee  to  help  His  people,  see 
zliL  IS,  &c.]  Hence  the  semi-dramatic  character  of  the 
style.  Already  in  the  opening  passage  mysterious  voices 
are  beard  crying^  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people  "  j 
the  plural  indicates  that  there  were  other  prophets  among 
the  exiles  besides  the  author  of  Isa.  zL-zlviii.  Then 
the  Jews  and  the  Asiatic  nations  in  general  are  introduced 
trembling  at  the  inmiinent  downf^  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  The  former  are  reasoned  with  and  exhorted  to 
believe;  the  latter  are  contemptuously  silenced  by  an 
exhibition  of  t^e  futility  of  their  religion.  Then  another 
mysterious  form  appears  on  the  scene,  bearing  the  honour* 
able  tide  of  "  Servant  of  Jehovah."  Who  this  personage 
may  be  is  much  disputed,  and  naturally  enough;  for 
while,  according  to  xliii.  1,  he  may  "  in  some  sense  be 
called"  Israel,  it  is  clear  from  xliiL  8  that  in  another 
sense  he  is  perfectiy  distinct  from  IsraeL  This  is  a 
paradox  to  which  thu,  the  first  book  as  it  may  be  called 
of  the  Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration,  does  not  supply  the 
key.  All  that  we  learn  from  this  portion  is  that  Jehovah 
has  removed  the  two  chief  obstacles  to  Israel's  accomplish- 
ment of  its  destiny,  the  one  by  a  free  pardon,  the  other  by 
raising  up  Cyrus  as  the  instrument  of  the  national  regenera- 
tion. 

The  section  which  begins  at  ehap^  slix.  is  written  (at 
first,  at  any  rate)  in  the  same  delightfully  flowing  style  as 
its  predecessor.  We  are  still  among  the  exiles  at  the  doss 
of  the  captivity.  But  the  new  book  has  one  peculiarity, 
viz.,  that  Babylon  and  Cyrus  are  not  mentioned  in  it  at 
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•U.  [Traa,  there  was  not  ao  mneh  (aid  about  Babyloa  aa 
we  akonld  have  expected  even  in  the  first  book ;  the  paueitf 
of  referenoae  to  the  local  charaeterUtics  of  Babylonia  ii  one 
o(  the  negatire  argamenta  urged  in  faronr  of  the  Iiaianio 
origin  of  the  prophecy.]  Israel  binuelf,  with  all  hia  ineon- 
aiatent  qoalitiee,  becomes  the  absorbing  subject  of  the 
prophet's  meditations.  The  section  opens  with  a  soliloquy 
of  the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  in  which  the  same  paradox 
meets  our  view  which  we  discovered  in  the  earlier  books ; 
the  "  Servant  of  Jehovah  "  is  addressed  as  Israel,  and  yet 
is  shortly  afterwards  distinguished  from  that  peoplei  The 
immediate  prospects  of  Isra^  seem  now  to  be  overclouded ; 
bnt  the  prophet  "  bates  not  heart  nor  hop&*  He  comforta 
Zion  with  the  thought  of  the  unchanging  love  of  God : 
"Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  duld,'  ke,  (zlix  1, 
eomp.  IL  12,  13).  Then  hia  tone  rises,  Jerusalem  can  and 
must  be  redeemed ;  he  even  seems  to  see  the  great  divine 
act  in  process  of  accomplishment  la  it  possible,'  one  can- 
not help  asking,  that  the  abmpt  description  of  the  strange 
fortunes  of  the  "  Servant " — by  this  time  entirely  personsJ- 
ixed — was  written  to  follow  chap.  liL  1-13  t 

The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  prevalent  assumption 
that  chapa  zL-lzvL  form  a  whole  in  itself.  Natnral  as 
the  feeling  against  disintegration  may  be,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  admitting  the  unity  of  chaps.  xL-lzvi.  are 
insurmountable.  Even  if,  by  a  bold  assumption,  we  grant 
the  nnity  of  authorship,  it  is  plain  upon  the  face  of  it  that 
the  chapters  in  question  cannot  have  been  composed  at  the 
same  time  or  under  the  same  circumstancea ;  literary  and 
artistic  unity  is  wholly  wanting.  Bnt  once  admit  (as  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  do)  the  extension  of  Jewish  editorial 
activity  to  the  prophetic  books,  and  all  becomea  clear. 
Just  as  the  historic  records  were  filled  out  and  adapted  to 
the  religions  wants  of  later  ages,  so  too  were  the  prophetic. 
Orthodoxy  loses  nothing  by  the  admission ;  for  why  should 
not  the  same  Spirit  of  wisdom  which,  as  the  church  believes, 
inspired  the  prophets,  have  vouchsafed  all  needful  gifts  to 
the  "  sons  of  the  prophets  ' — the  prophetically-minded 
SSphorlmt  Even  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiration,  aa 
Budolf  Stier  remarks,  is  one  of  faith's  mysteries.  But 
we  are  not  now  concerned  with  orthodoxy,  but  only  with 
the  religious  records  of  the  Istaelitae.  ^ke  record  before 
ns  gives  no  information  as  to  its  origin.  It  is  without  a 
heading,  and  by  its  abrupt  transitions,  and  honesUy  pre- 
served variations  of  style,  invites  us  to  such  •  theoty  aa 
we  are  now  indicating. 

There  an  portions  of  In.  xL-IxvL  of  Pslestlnisa  origin,  and 
some  of  them  eompowd  pnvionelj,  oth<n  subasqneatly,  to  the 
•zile.  TbeM  are  partly  imbedded  in,  partly  apponded  to^  a  work 
written  at  the  eloaa  of  the  exile  by  a  tme  thoQgfi  Utenuv  prophet, 
well  aeijnalntad  with  the  more  archaic  and  leas  punlv  literary 
prophet  Isaiah,  but  not  withoat  nnmerooe  psenlisrities  oi  hia  own. 
These  ineertioni  and  appondicf*  are  seven  in  nnmber.  The  Irst  (a) 
is  liL  l»-UiL,  which,  as  Ewald  (who  pointed  the  way  which  later 
critics  luTe  to  follow)  rightly  felt,  prooeeda  from  a  time  of  per- 
aecation.  It  ahoold  im  taken  in  connexion  with  (t)  IrL  ft-lviL, 
which  is  in  the  same  hanh  but  strong  style,  and  has  a  laij;*  nom- 
ber  of  distinct  historical  data.  "  The  atiikindy  Pahtstinian  char- 
acter of  the  scenery  in  IriL  6,  0,  the  prsanmeu  nfcrenoe  to  porso- 
ention  in  Ivit  1,  and  the  corrsapondenc*  of  the  aias  impctad  to  the 
people  with  pre-exile  clrcnrostancea,"  eoem  to  farour  a  reference  to 
the  persecation  of  Uanasaeh.  (So  Ewald,  Bleek,  and  eron  Laizatto, 
who  aeciibea  all  the  rest  of  the  book  to  Isaiah.)  It  must  be 
admitted  that  a  nligions  penccntion  set  on  foot  by  Manaeaeh  ie  not 
directly  affirmed  in  the  Old  Testament ;  bat  it  is  a  .legitimate 
inference  from  a  combination  of  paeeagee,  and  it  were  hypernitleiam 
to  donbt  it  Kext  comes  (<)  a  short  prophecy  complete  in  itaelf 
(Ivi.  l-<),  directed  againat  the  Jewish  pride  of  race.  The  drcnm- 
stsncea  presnppcaed  are  manifestly  neither  thcae  of  the  age  of 
liaiah  nor  yet  thoae  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sxile :— <1)  the  temple 
ia  in  ezietence^  ver.  6  ;  (2)  a  special  dnty  is  ioonloatad  (lea.  xl.  and 
the  following  chapters  are  entirely  taken  np  with  infuing  a  new 
spirit  into  the  Jews ;  the  correction  of  detaili  is  left  to  the  ratnre) : 
and  (8)  this  duty  is  one  which  wss  apoeially  entorrsd  in  ths  i^  ol 
Jeremiah  (xviL  10-27)  and  in  that  of  Keheniah  (Nch.  xiii.  It-SS). 
If  w*  faiiher  consider  the  spprshensions  of  •xeloidsa  from  reunions 


privilsgse  exprssssd  by  ths  snnneh%  we  can  bsrdly  doaU  that  tfaa 
period  of  Behemiah  (when  proselytes  began  to  gsthsr  to  Jamaaleul 
IS  that  to  which  this  prophecy  belongs— •  period  specially  charaa- 
tarixed  by  legal  rigoor  (aee  Keh.  xiii.).  Another  isolated  prophecy 
{d)  n  ohapi  IviiL     Ita  practical,  hortatory  tone  reminds  ns  of  Itl 


tarixed  by  legal  rigoor  (aee  Keh.  xiii.).  Another  isolated  prophecy 
{d)  n  ohapi  IviiL  Ita  practical,  hortatory  tone  reminds  ns  of  Itl 
1-i,  and  the  atreas  laid  opon  fasting^the  tme  faitlng  of  the  heai^— 
pointa  aqnally  to  the  paet-exik  period.  Bee  Zach.  viL  6  (comn. 
rill  U) ;  Joel  iL  12,  IS.  (It  is  here  aasnmed  that  the  book  of  Joel 
is  a  work  of  the  Persian  period.  Nothing  but  the  habit  of  lookinK 
at  each  book  of  Soripturs  eepantoly,  instead  of  in  connexion  with 
thoee  of  similar  style  and  contents,  hinders  this  theory  fh>m  attain- 
ing a  mors  geaanl  prsTslonoe. )  Whether  this  prophecy  comes  from 
tlie  same  author,  or  aimply  from  the  eame  echool,  u  Iri.  1-8,  it  is 
neither  poaaible  nor  of  any  importanoe  to  determine.  From  the 
same  school,  too^  if  not  ihmi  the  eame  author,  must  have  proceeded 
(<)  chap.  liz,  It  has  no  distinct  connexion  with  chap.  IriiL,  bnt 
the  tone  ie  similar.  The  first  nart  of  the  chapter  preaenta  aBnitiee 
with  the  book  of  Proverbs  (a  uroniite  subject  of  study  daring  or 
after  the  exile,  whan,  aa  it  would  eerm,  the  introductoiy  chaptera, 
with  their  glowing  portraiture  of  life  in  a  metropolis,  were  prefixed). 
(/)  The  nt^hecy  in  chap.  IxiiL  l-<  ia  one  of  the  moat  obaenre  in 
the  proMetu  Ktenturs.  It  would  indeed  not  be  hopelne  to  aasigo 
a  probable  date,  but  this  would  depend  upon  a  consideration  of 
other  propheoies  (notably  Joel  and  Ualachi),  for  which  we  have  not 
spaoe  nere.  Suffice  it  to  point  out  ths  eechatologieal  apocalyptie 
tone  which  prevails  in  it  How  unlike  it  ie  to  the  honied  ibetorio 
of  him  whom  we  are  sccnatomad  to  call  the  Second  Isaiah  :  "  It  is 
certainly  a  strange  phenomenon,  this  nfcrenoe  to  a  great  battlefield 
in  Kdom,  when  um  grand  object  of  II.  laaiah  is  to  help  the  Jews  to 
rvalixa  their  coming  deliverance  from  Babylon.  It  creates  a  serious 
difficulty  for  thoee  who  maintain  that  II.  Isaiah  was  written  at  one 
time  and  under  one  set  of  impreeaiona.  The  complications  of  ths 
proUsms  of  Biblical  eritidam  ate  only  beginning  to  be  adeqnatoly 
na^tti' {Th4  Pnp»*oU» q^  ImMt,  xi  M).  At  pneent  Lnii.  l-« 
ia  an  isolated  paaaan  but  it  has  afflnitiea  with  lix.  16t-20,  and  with 
chap,  xzxiv.,  and  n  is  probable  thst  disps.  xxxiv.,  Ux.,  snd  IxiiL 
1-4  ware  occasioned  by  the  same  eontomporsiy  drcamstancea.  Ths 
gorgacuaneea  of  the  tJieophany  reminds  na  of  F.ii«j;i»l  and  of  ths 
Apocalypaeb 

With  regard  to  the  rect  of  chaps.  xL-lxvL,  one  gniersl  remark 
soems  neceeaaiy.  It  is  only  th»  ureterate  habit  of  reading  IxiiL 
7-lxvi  aa  a  work  relating  to  the  eloae  of  the  oils  t{iat  prevanta 
ue  fkom  eeeiag  how  inconaiatent  ita  tone  and  details  srs  with  this 
presnppcaition.  liooking  st  it  with  eyes  thst  strive  to  b«  impartial, 
we  cannot  rcaiat  the  irapneaion  that  it  has  not  only  come  down  ftosa 
the  restoration  period,  imt  that  it  was  written  at  different  parte  of 
that  period.  Let  us  pnrane  the  examination  of  tiu  sections 
separately. 

(f)  Chspe.  IxiiL  7-lxiv.  This  conaiate  of  "thanksgiving  peni- 
tanoe,  and  supplication  in  the  name  of  the  pious  portion  oftlw 
Jewish  nation.  The  tone  is  exactly  that  of  the  Lamentationa ; 
the  desolation  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Jewish  dties  (IxiiL  18,  Ixiv. 
10,  II)  is  described  with  all  the  emotion  of  an  eye-witaesa  Tha 
style  of  the  section  is  unusually  abrupt 

a)  Chap.  Ixv.  The  subject-matter  is  "alteniato  threatening 
and  promise.  Most  commentaton  regard  tbischsptsr  as  Ui«  snswer 
of  Jehovah  to  the  [prayer  of  the]  church  Qn  dhspa.  IxiiL,  hdv.].'' 
Bnt  then  sre  grave  olyeetiona  to  thia  view.  "The  divine  sneaker 
makes  not  even  s  distant  allusion  to  the  difficulty  stated  in  ths 
foregoing  prayer."  Obeerve,  too,  that  in  chap.  Ixir.  the  church 
apeaks  aarapraaentingthenaticn,  whereaa  inchapi.  Ixv.  the  national 
union  ia  described  aa  braken  by  open  idolatry.  The  sins  referred 
to  in  vera  t-t  snd  11  sn  st  least  m  part  ehsiaoteristio'  of  Canaaa 
rather  than  Babylonia ;  and  so  also  ia  the  reference  to  the  viataca 
in  ver.  8.  On  the  other  liand,  then  an  paasagea  in  vera.  ll^S 
«hich  hare  been  thought  to  point  to  the  period  <d  the  aidle,— «.«., 
"  that  tbrget  my  holy  mountain  "  (ver.  II),  and  the  entin  deacnp- 
tiou  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  We  admit.that  one  of  the  exiles  might 
have  written  auch  paaaagv%  but  it  ia  mon  probaUs  that  they  weiw 
written  by  one  of  Ibe  ntuined  Jews.  The  sctnal  eoaditioB  of  tha 
new  Jadaan-  stata  was  vanrbr  from  eomsponding  to  the  glorious 
predictions  of  chap.  Ix.  What  mon  natural  thsn  that  prophetia 
voices  should  have  eontinned  to  point  to  the  ftatnr*  for  tas  fulfil- 
ment of  those  predictions  1  [Hence  we  can  aeoonnt  for  the  parallel 
between  IxvL  12  and  Ix.  1.  Note  in  paaaing  that  the  flgun  in  Ix. 
18  haa  leosivsd  a  diffennt  »pIication  in  IxvL  11 ;  the  writer  of 
cbtf.  IxvL  is  &miliar  with  the  works  of  his  pndseeaaora,  and  nars 
them  with  freedom.]  As  to  the  phnee  "  that  forget  my  holy  monn- 
taia,"  a  similar  one  oocun  in  ver.  I  of  Ps.  exxxviL,  which  is  gcne- 

1  Sea  n*  PnmKmu  rf  ImUk  (1880-81),  voL  B.  Hie  vtsw  melB. 
tained  la  tbet  the  Idolations  praetteee  nfSrred  to,  ao  far  as  t)iey  an 
dlaUnetiTelx  Palastlaisn,  wen  renewed  by  some  of  tbe  Jews  on  their 
retnra  to  Paleatine.  Wean  apt  tofoTgatthelocaleharaetarcfandent 
colts,  also  the  mixed  motivse  of  man.  TIm  Jews  who  astuned,  sa4 
still  mon  the  succeeding  geneiations,  cannot  hsvs  been  uifondy  ss 
pious  sad  believing  ss  bra. 
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■iCiiant  fcr  4  podt-eato  drti  BIV  at  aqr  imto  b*  dadnoad  ftoMtha 
wonb  "  tba  Ood  g(  Amtn"  (Ixt.  16),  which  point  to  «n  if*  Jn 
whieh  Utngied  Utai  oontdnbg  th«  wnd  Ameu  wan  abuadaat 

(0  ChajiL  liyi.  TUa  eh^ptar  haa  Monllar  diOenlAaa^  and  W 
araat  taka  it  in  two  parti,  Tan.  l-«  (or  1-G)  and  S-S4  (or  *-U). 
(1)  Vanea  1-4  an  fiiRhly  paiplaxin^  Brarywhan  alaa  bi  II. 
iniah  tha  aziatanoa  M,  a  tanpla  ia  aaaomad  to  ba  »  naeaaaity  for tha 
highaat  nligiooa  life  (laa  zUr.  S8,  ItL  7,  Iz.  7,  IztI.  M,  SI).  In 
thMa  fonr  renea  alona  tha  prophat  anpean  to  aaanma  a  poaition  of 
hoatHitybothtoitandtothaaaerilbulijatam.  Tbatamplaappaan 
to  ba  snbnilt,  and  tha  wiilar  to  ba  oppoaed  on  prinelpb  to  Ua  le- 
araetlon.  It  ia  not  at  all  imsoadbu  that  a  nugiaaa  Jaw  ahenld 
hava  takan  np  thia  poaition.  In  tha  oantral  portion  of  tha  book  of 
Knoeh  tha  aaeond  toiupla  ia  boldly  danoonoeiL  and  tha  oOieraiga  of 
thoaa  who  wonhippeif  in  it  an  called  "  nnciean,"  on  tha  jgronnd 
that  tha  nballding  ought  to  hava  baan  poatponad  till  tin  kingdom 
of  lanal  had  baan  aat  an  &>  tha  anda  of  tha  aarth  (Ixzziz.  7S,  zei. 
U).  If,  thanfon,  wa  foUoW  appoaranoea^  wa  ar«  Iwnnd  to  regard, 
ran,  1-4  aa  a  aapanta  fngmant,  inteipolatad  hj  tha  lattat  aditor. 
Tha  &tal  objaotion  to  anch  an  hypothcaia  oomaa  from  vvr.  S,  which 
anitaa  two  pbraaea  pacoliar— tha  ana  to  tha  aaotioo  veni  1-4,  tha 
othar  to  tha  aaetibib  Tara.  8-S4.  It  Ja  avidently  a  deaignad  link 
between  tha  two  parte  of  tha  prophecy  in  chap,  tzrL,  and  aa  art- 
dantly  ia  not  the  work  of  a  man  manipolating  aeriba,  but  of  tha 
aothor.'  We  mnat  thanfon  interpret  Ten.  1-4  on  tha  analogy  of 
the  famooa  pawage  Jar.-  riL  .23,  which  aaema  to  diacounteaanoe 
aaeriUcaa  altogether^  bat  in  reality  only  eondamna  them  when  gone 
through  aa  men  forma  (aaa  Jar.  zzzlii.  It).  (S)  Tanca  (-34  oon- 
aiat,  Bke  ehap.  -lzr.,,of  altaraata  threatening  and  promiaai  The 
threatening  ia  mainly  addreeeed  to  tha  hoatile  Oantilea,  hat  partly 
alao  to  tfaeldobtRma  Jewa :  and  the  idolatraaa  pnetioea  danoanaed 
(Tar.  17)  an  tha  aama  aa  thoae  in  Izt.  4,  ( (initiation  into  haathen 
BTolariaa  and  eating  "nnolaan"  food).  'The  temple  haa  been 
leoaflt,  and  flie  ia«T<fHel  lyatem  in  aome  form  haa  baan'reatcned,— 
(oeh  at  lewt  appaan  tha  moat  natnnl  intcrpntatiai  of  the  iJlnaiona 
in  Tare,  t,  *0,-Sl» 

On  the  whole,  wa  aeem  to  be  led  to  the  following  eoDdiaiana  with 
fegard  to  (g),  IK),  and  (<)  i— ilrat,  that  tha  paeaaga  biii.-7-lzir.  it 
■itinly  diaunet  from  the  piophedaa  in  tha  midat  of  which  it  occnra, 
and  that  it  waa  wpbablT  wnttan  early  in  tha  azila  ij  one  of  tha 
Jewa  left  behind  in  Paleatine :  and,  aaoondly,  that  taa  whole  of 
ehap*.  IxT..and  Izri  prooeed  from  one  author,  thondi  they  wen 
eemlnly  not  written  sontinootuly.  A  eompariaon  of  Tar.  8  with 
Joel  iii  IS-K,  and  alao  of  tha  oontazll  of  both  panege%  aoggota 
tha*  ehaa  Izrl  (and  eanaaqncotly  Izr.)  waa  written  tgr  a  aootem- 
pomy  of  JmI  (i*.,  wall  on  in  tha  Peraian  period). 

Aa  tha  'raenlt  of  oar  digreaalon,  we  an  enabled  to  do  better  Jaitlce 
to  what  may  ba  called  tlie  aeoond  book  of  tha  prppheoy  of  laraera 
natontion.  Chap.  Iii  IS-liiL  ia  baaednpon  an  early  work,  daeerip- 
tfre,  hewerar,  aa  It  woAId  aeem,  not  of  the  nartyidom  of  an  laaiah 
or  a  Veremiah.'  bnti'aratt  in  ita  original  fbrm,  of  an  ideal  (or,  aa 
ertbodozT  hold^  ideal  and  hiatoiical)  pereuiage;  tha  <b«t  akateh  aa 
It  wan  ( Jol^  in  th<  poem  which  bean  hie  name,  ia  another)  of  tha 
SarrantofJahoTah.  Bnt  Hia  proper  to  aneak  hen  with  (reat  heei- 
tation.  Ko  analyiia  can  ba  •kum.enoagli  to  bring  ont  a  deecrip- 
tiott  of  a  nun  martyr ;  it  ik  aimply  on  hngoiatia  sroonda  that  wa 
aaanma'  tha  azietanca  of  thia  nmarkable  aeetion  In  eoma  fimn  or 
other,  but  a  form  nof  Tery  Sflike  the  preeent,  at  a  date  prrriona  to 
thatofthaoth«portnita.of  the'^'SerVant"  By  omitting  it,  how- 
arar,  wa  obtain  a  mnefa  improrad  cpnnazion ;  ehapi  Ut.  forma  tha 
flntatof  allpoaaibleaeqaelatolU.'»-lS.  Tha  truiaition  to  tha  next 
ehqpter  K  n  moat  ba  oonfeaaed,  a  little  abrupt,  and  indeed  tha 
nmalnder  of  the  book  haa  thai  appeannoa  of  hot  haTiiu;  bem  com- 
pletely wmked  np ;  it  waa  the  mon  natnral,  theref^,  for  the 
BOpherim  to  in^brt  cf  append  to  it  pnphedae  moatly  of  later  origin. 
But  no  one  can  fail  to  obeerra  how  greatly  chap,  be  gaina  by  being' 
read  fai  oennezion  with  It.  1^  and  eepedal^  with  Ut.  1,  k& 

In  ehapk  Izi:  tha^'Semnt  of  JehoTah"  appeanfor  tha  laat  time 
(If  it  be  not  mther  the  prophet  who  ia  tha  apaakar);  andchap^lziL 
•kaaa  the  aeoond  ba«k.of  the  pnpbacy  of  natoratian  with  tha  wel- 
ooma  aommona  ta  depart  tnn  Babyhm, 

17.  We  have  snid  nothing  hitherto^  «xe«pt  by  107  of 
•narion,  of  the  dispntod  imphedM  Mattered  np  litid  down 
the  flnt  thirty-nine  ehs^n  of  the  book  of  Iniah.  It  ia 
indeed  not  abeolutely  neeeataiy  to  detote  a  speei*!  nrrew 
to  them  here ;  the  Mt  whieh  thejr  foAith  ace  found  (with 
important  additioA)  in  the  leeond  part  of  the  book.  Then 
ia  only  one  of  these  prophedea  (patting  adde  zzL  1-lOy 
which  may,  with  any  «al  plannbility,  be  referred,  on 
•ngatieat  gronnda  to  the  age  of  baiah,  and  that  ia  diapa. 
xxiT.-zxTiL  The  apparent  groanda  an  (1)  that  aeoord- 
ing  to  XXT.  6  the  anthor  dweUa  on  Monat  Son  ;  (S)  that 
JiMtbisrefemdtoaaaaMMBy  (nr.  10)i  •ad(3)th«^ 


at'the  doaa  m  dw  pnpheey,  A«yilft  and  Egypt  va  men- 
tioned aa  the  principal  foea  uf  lanel  (zzriL  13,  If).  Bot 
the  explanation  Was  long  ago  aeen  by  Ewald,  viz.,  that  the 
anthor,  being  leaa  ridily  endowed  with  theproplietie  ipiritt 
has  interwoven  preciooi  fragments  of  old  proplieciee.  Tlie 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  prophecy  as  a  whole  point  to  tlie 
same  late  wocalyptic  period  to  which  chap;  xxxit.  and  the 
book  of  Jou  in  a  (oint  degree,  and  much  mora  strikingly 
the  last  chapter  (at  any  rate)  of  the  book 'of  Zecharish, 
may  unhesitatingly  be  referred. 

A  word  or  two  may.perhapB  be  expected  on  Isa.  xiiL,  sir., 
and  xxxir.,  xxzr.  (a  snggestbn  has  already  been  offered 
with  regard  to  the  latter  prophecy).  Thesq  two  oracles 
agree  in  the  eUborsteness  of  tbeir  deseription.of  the  fearful 
fate  pf  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  (Babylon  and  Edom  an 
menly  nptesentatires  of  a  dasa),  and  also  in  their  view  of 
'the  ddiTetanoe  and  restoration  of  Israel  aa  an  epoch  for  the 
whole  human  racei  Then  is  also  an  unralieved  sternness, 
which  pains  ns  by  its  contrast  with  Isa.  xL-bnrL  (exeept 
peasagea  of  this  portion  which  an  probably  sot  homo- 
geneoos  with  the  bulk  of  the  prophecy).  They  haTa  also 
eloae  afflnitisa  with  Jer.  L,  IL,  a  prophecy  ^as  Bndde  haa 
proved  on  philological  grounds)  of  poet-exils  origin,  but 
an  appanntly  earlier  than  that  longest  and  least  striking 
of  all  the  prophecies. 

The  literary  diaracterisUcs  of  the  acknowledged  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  have  been  thus  summed  1^>  by  Ewala  >— 

•<  The  thing  of  chief  impottanoa  i^  that  wa  an  wholly  maUa  ta 
name  a  epedd  necnliarity  and  fcronrita  naaner  of  atylaia  thacaaa 
of  laaiah.  Ha  Se  not  the  apaoially  lyrics  or  the  apadaUy  degias,  or 
tha  epedaDy  riiatoilcal  and  monitory  praphet,  aa,  a.  A ,  Joel,  Hoeea. 
HicaL  in  whcae  writings  a  apaeial  manner  ia  predoninant ;  but 
every  kind  of  atyla  and  eTeiy  Tariation  ut  ezpontion  ia  at  Ua  eom- 
mand  to  meat  thia  raqnimmanta  of  hia  inlyaet ;  end  thia  it  ia  whieh 
in  reap4ot  of  etyle  conatitntea  hia  greatneaa,  aa  wall  aagenaraUv  one 
of  hia  moat  prombirnt  ezcallencee.  Hia  ftandamentd  pecalianiy  is 
only  tha  azalted  mueetie  npcee  of  ityle,  proceeding  from  tha  ItaU 
and  ean  command  of  hia  aabject.  Thia  rapDae  by  no  meona  nqnirea 
that  the  langnaim  dioold  never  be  mon  Tiolently  agitated,  and  not 
blase  np  when  the  aubjeot  demanda  it ;  bat  even  tM  moat  aztrema 
agltati<m  ia  bridled  by  thia  lepcae  iq  the  backgroond,  and  doee  not 
paae  bayoad  ite  proper  limite,  and  aooa  ntona  with  hidiar  aelf- 
nusteiy  to  ita  ragokr  flow,  not  again  to  leav*  iL  ii.  (-ilL  1,  zxTiiL 
ll-tt,  zziz.  B-14."— Z7k*  ProfMt,  Ing.  tnnd,,  H  10, 11. 

This  npresentation  has  sometimes  been  misused  in  the 
interests  of  a  party  to  show  that-  Isaiah's  renatility  waa 
absolutely  unlimited,  and  that  no  concdvable  prophecr,  in 
wliich'affinitiea  with  laaiah  can  be  traced,  may  not  have 
proceeded  from  his  pen.  But  laaiah,  though  mon  vera*, 
tile  than  hia  piedecesabn  (sosra  gli  «Uiri  ooMAojmla  vola), 
waa  not  unmindful  of  that  "  Umitation"  which,  Ctoetha 
assures- ua,  ia  the  first  sign  of  mastership.  He  waa  not  a 
Protena,  and  the  characteristics  mentioned  above  by  Ewald 
cannot  be  transferred  without  large-  modifications  to  the 
prophecT  of  Israel's -restoration 

We  sink  to  a  lower  levd  when  we  pass  to  the  disputed 
prophedea  intertpened  in  chapa.  i-xxxix.,  which  can- 
not lay  d^bn  to  a  high  perfection  uf  atyle,  with,  however, 
one  exertion,  and  that  such  a  strikui|(  one  th«t  it  is 
diiBenlt  to  iMdieve  that  the  -passage  alwaya  occupied  ita 
pieaent  poaition.  The  ode  «n  the  fall  of  the  king  of 
Baboon  m  chap.  sir.  4-31  ia  as  brOUant  with  the  ghiw  of 
lyrie  enthuaiaam  as  the  atem  prophecy  which  preoedea  it 
is,  bom  the  same  point  of  view,  defident ;  it  ia  too  faint  a 
eulogy  whieh  Ewald  givea  to  it  in  the  worda,  "a  poetical 
and  highly  finished  lyric*  It  is  in  fact  wordiy  to  be  pnt 
by  the  side  of  the  finest  passagea  of  ehapa.  sL-lzvL, — of 
thoae  paasagea  wUch  irreaistibly  rise  in  the  memory  when 
we  tiunk  of  *' baiah."— Bot  what  ahaU  we  say— what 
hnnaga  ia  adequate  to  the  divjne  beaate  of  anch  paasagea 
aa  Haodd  linked  to  mnaie  almoat  as  divin* :  "  Comfort 
j%oonfatty*>nypaople,aaithyoat(3od''j  "Heahallfead 
Bkfloekli]»»ah«plMcd";  «  He  waa  oppcMled,  apd  Ba 
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wMaffiet«cl,7«t&«  opened  not  ffis  month  "t  SilrertoiMi 
of  which  the  ear  is  neTsr  weaiy ;  honied  rhetoric,  which 
thrills,  like  a  aabtle  odour,  even  thoee  who  have  loat  Ihe 
key  to  its  meaning,  It  ehonld  be  temembered,  however, 
that  these  delightfnl  pasaages  are  mostly  confined  to  that 
part  of  chaps.  zL-xlvi  which  has,  on  the  whole,  a 
Uterarjr  and  aasthetio  nnity.  Among  the  -passages  which 
we  hare  indicated  as  of  doabtfol  age  and  origin  there  are 
but  two  wbiebi  are  generally  remembered.  One  of  these 
has  apparently  been  adopted  and  restricted  by  the  great 
prophrt  oiF  chap^  xL-zlviiL,  and  is  therefore  not  abso- 
lutely an  exception.  The  other  has  eommended  itself  not 
80  much  to  the  affections  as  to  the  imagination  of  later' 
readers  (we  refer  to  the  wonderfully  plotaresqne  vision  in- 
^liiiL  1-6): 

v.  From  a  retigioija  pomt  of  view  there  u  a  wide  ditter- 
ence,  not  only  between  the  acknowledged  and  (taking  them 
altogether)  the  disputed  prophecies  of  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
bat  also  betmen  tiiose  of  the  latter  which  oceor  in  chaps. 
L-zxziz.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  greater  and  more 
■triking  part  of  chape.  xL-lzvi,  on  the  other.  We  may 
lay,  npoh  the  whole,  with  Dr  Dnhm,  that  Isaiah  repnsents 
ft  synthesis  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  though  not  without 
important  additions  of  his  own.  Isaiah's  "-place  in  the 
affections  of  all  succeeding  generations  is  due  to  (he  fact 
that  he  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  preach  in  distinct  terms 
the  docitrines  of  a  personal  Messiah  and  of  the  spiritual 
brotherhood  of  all  nations.  He  foresaw  that,  In  the  awful 
'day  of  Jehovah'  which  former  prophets  had aimounoed, 
few  even  of  the  chosen  jieople  should  pass  the  Ordeal,  and 
so  deep  was  lua  conviction  of  this  that  he  expressed  it  in 
the  name  of  one  of  his  sons.  Shear  Yashub,  'a  remnant 
shall  return.'  But  he  was  too  'bold,'. as  St  Paul  says,  to 
terminate  his  speculations  at  so  early  a  point.  By  com- 
bining the  doctrine  of  the  few  that  shoold  be'  saved  with 
that  of  the  necessary  trinmph  of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  he 
was  prepared  to  receive  a  new  anii  grand  revelation.  He 
saw  in  prophetie  vision  an  exalted  penonage  ascending  the 
throne  of  David,  who  should  attract  the  whole  world  into 
Tolontary  submission  to  his  rule. . . , . ,  And  thns  to  the 
twofold  elementary  doctrine  of  the  sole  divinity  of  Jehovah 
and  the  awful  stnctnees  of  the  impending  judgment  a 
fellow-truth  was  added,  vi&,  that  of  Ae  personal  Messiah, 
which  developed  finally  into  the  crowning  doctrine  of  the 
spiritnal  equality  of  idl  nations  "  (Ch^yne,  I%e  Boot  of 
Itaiah  ChronologiaaUy  Arranged,  Introduction,  p^  xL). 

This  very  conception,  which  is,  as  it  were,. the  blossom 
of  the  revelations  of  the  acknowledged  portions  of  Issiah, 
is  conspicttonsly  wanting  in  the  duputed  prophecies ;  or 
rather,  this  particular  form  of  the  conception  has  disap- 
peared. Not  the  ideal  king  of  Israel,  but  a  figure  vari- 
ously described,  and  susceptible  (ss  experience  proves)  of 
different-  exphuiations,  is  the  centre  of  the -longest  and 
grandest  of  this  co^te  group.  Who  is  the  "Servant  of 
Jehovah  "t  Certainly  not,  m  the  ^nttper  sense  of  the 
word,  ihe  Messiah ;  certainly  not,  in  -all  the  extant  descrip- 
tions, an  individual  Both  these  explanations  must  flom 
tiie  very  first  be  excluded  as  absolutely  opposed  to  a.phSIo- 
lo^cal  exegesis.  The. following  are,  in  brief,  thelwdiag 
opinions  which  have,  been  hela.--r-(l)  Hitrig's,  that  the 
Jewish  people  in  exile  is  referred  tos  as- distinguished  from 
the  heathen ;  (3)  that  of  Fanlus  and  Manrer,  that  the  Ser- 
vant is  the  pious  portion  of  the  people;  (3)  that  of 
Oeaenins,  that  the  prophetic  order  it  intended;  (1)  that 
of  Hofinadn,  combining  (2)  and  (3),  that  it  means 
Israel,  the  prophetic  people,  suffering  on  behalf  of  the 
heathen  -world;. (4)  that  of  Oehler  and  Delitzsch,  that 
"  the  con6eption  of  'the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is,  as  it  were, 
»  pyrftmid,  of  which  the  base  ia  the  -people  of  Israel  «s 
a   whole,    the    central    part    Israel    'according  to  the 


9^nli,'  Md  a«  mitiBit  Ae  parson  of  th«  mediator  «| 
sidvatioB  who  arises  eat  of'  IsraaL"  [PnlitsMh, 
however,  who  now  traces  this  historical  penon.  the 
Christ  of  the  goqwls,  in  the  strongly  individuuislng 
portrait  in  ch^  liiL,  formeriy  considered  the  subject  (3 
that  chapter  to  be  the  spiritual  I^ael ;  see  his  article  in 
Zeitidmtl  fir  ItUierude  Theologie,  1850,  ppi  29-42.] 
This  last  theory  bak  be«n  advocated  on  partly  new  grounds 
by  the  writer  of  this  artiole  in  lus  work  called'  2^  >r«- 
pheeit$  t^  ImcA,  ii  1^4-200,  where  it  ia  further  admitted 
that  though  the  Servant  of.  Jehovah,  even  in  the  mosi 
individnslising  passages,  is  not  properly  speaking  the 
Messiah,  yet  there  are  futures  in  the  description  borrowed 
from  the  earlier  portraits  of  the  Messianic  king;  featnret 
which,  regarded  strictly,  may  be  inconsistent,  but-  ^liich 
serve  to  keep  np  the  historical  continuity  of  the  announce- 
ment of  salvation.  "  It  was  natural  and  necessary  that 
the  die  from  which  the  coins  with  a  royal  stsmp  had 
proceeded  should  be  broken,  the  royalistic  form  of  the 
Messianic  conception  having  become  antiquated,  with -the 
hopeless  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judaa ;  but  actually 
so  that  fragments  of  the  die  should  be  gathered  np  and 
fused  with  other  elements  into  a  new  whole." 

Among  the  other  eharacteristio  religions  pecnliaritiee  of 
the  disputed  as  opposed  to  the  aekiiowledged  prophecies 
are — (1)  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  sniqaeness,  eternity, 
ereatordiip^  and  pradictive  power  of  Jehovah  (xL  18,  25, 
xlL  i,  xliv.  6,  xlviiL  12,  xlv.  6, 6,  18,  22,  xlvi.  9,  xliL  fi, 
xlv.  18,  xlL  26,  xliiL  9,  xUv.  7,  xlv.  21,  xlviiL  U);  (2) 
the  ironical  descriptions  of  idolabry  (Isaiah  in  the  acknow- 
ledged prophecies  only  refers  incidentally  to  idolatry),  xL 
19,  20,.xlL  7,  xliv.  9-17,  xlvl  6 ;  (3)  the  personally  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (mentioned  no  less  thain  seven  times^ 
see  especially  zl.  S,  zlviiL  1^  Ldii  10^  14) ;  (4)  the  influ- 
ence of  the  angelic  powera(xziv.  21);  (5)  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  (szvi  19) ;  ^6)  the  everlasting  poniahment  of 
the  wicked  (an,  24);  (6)  vicariooa  atonement  (cha^  liiL). 

It  is.  nnneoeaaaiy  to  ao  more  than  chronicle  the  singular 
attempts  of  the  Jewish  scholar,  Dr  Kohut,  in  the 
•JS.  D.  M.  O.  for  1876  to  prove  a  Zoroastrian  influence  on 
fhapa.  xL-Izvi  Were  this  proved,  of  course  the  date  of 
these-  chapteis  would  be  determined.  But  the  beaeleasness 
of  this  hypothesis  has  been  shown  by  M.  de  -Harles  in 
the  XeMU  die*  jumCmm  hitUrigyut,  and  I^  Dr  Matthaa  in 
th»  Thtologkek  Tiidtekrift 

There  is,  however,  an  eqaaBy  striking  diflbrence  among 
the  disputed  prophecies  -  themselyes,  and  one  of  no  smsU 
moment  aa  a  subsidiary  indication  of  their  origin.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  difference  of  tone  between 
parts  ot  the  latter  half  of  the  book ;  and,  when  we  compare 
the  disputed  prophecies  of  the  former  half  with  the 
Prophecy  of  Isra^'s  Bestoiation,  how  inferior  (with  all 
reverence  be  it  said)  do  thqr  tppMr  I  Truly  "in  many 
parts  arid  many  manners  did  Ood  speak  "  in  this  composite 
book  of  Isaiah  I  To  the  Prophecy  of  Bestoration  we  may 
fitly  apply  tne  word^  too  gracious  and  too  subtly  chosen 
to  be  translated,  of  M.  Benao,  "  ce  second  Isale,  dont  Time 
Inminense  aemble  comme  imprtente,  six  cent  ans  d'avance, 
de  iontes  les  roe^  de  tons  les  parfnma  de  I'avenir" 
{IiAntiehriit,  p.  464) ;  thongh,  mdeed,  the  common 
verdict  of  aympethetic  readers  sums  np  the  sentence  in  a 
single  phrase — "  the  Evangelical  Prophet"  The  freedom 
and  the  inexhaustibleneas  of  the  undeserved  grace  of  God 
is  a  subject  to  which  this  gifted  son  constantly  returns 
with  "a  monotony  which  is  ne-ver  monotonous."'  The 
defect  of  the  disputed  prophecies  in  the  former  part  of  the 
book  (a  defect,  as  long  as  we  regnrd  them  in  iscjation,  and 

I  The  RdV.  O.  O.  Bndlay,  Muter  of  -(TiiiTenity  CoDen,  Ozfoid,  in 
an  eoajemlcal  aanaon  on  the  Book  of  btlali,  pitaclMd  FebnMiT  18, 
1876.  . 
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Itot  u  Mpplemented  by  those  wldcU  come  after)  is  that 
iktf  emphaause  too  mnch  to  a  Chriatian  feeling  tiie  itarn, 
deetnietire  lide  of  the  series  of  dirine  interpoiitious  in  the 
latter  days.  But  we  will  not  attempt  tt>  ezhaiut  a 
subject  on  which  any  thoogbtful  i^er  is  competent  to 
■peak. 

VL  How  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  Biblkal. students 
(especially  in  Qreat  Britain  and  America)  still  adhere  to  the 
view,  so  profoundly  opposed  to  philological  exegesis,  that 
one  man  wrote  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  t  Partly 
no  donbt  from  a  fear  lest,  in  giving  up  the  view  of  Isaiah 
held  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  orthodox  theology  should 
be  insensibly  undermined.  The  fear  was  at  one  time 
jnstified,  >.&,  in  the  early  stagss  of  the  critical  controversy ; 
bat  the  fact  that  orthodox  theologians  and  men  of  deep 
Christian  faith  do  hold  the  compoeita  origin  of  Isaiah  is 
a  pibctical  proof  that  the'  fear  is  no  longer  opportune, 
iknother  reason  is  a  certain  instinctive  aversion  to  the 
questioning  of  time-honoured  traditions,  and  an  nsthetio 
^horrence  of  disintegration — a  bad  reason,  for  (1)  ancient 
traditions  are  seldom  entirely  wrong,  and  it  is  the  element 
of  truth  which- gives  them  vitality,  and  (2)  disintegration 
is  only  a  preliminary  to  reconstruction.  A  third  reason, 
often  operating  in  combination  with  the  second,  is  worthy 
of  all  respect  It  is  that  in  reading  the  disputed 
prophecies^  especially  those  which  form  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  conservative  critics  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase)  are  conseions  of  a  number  of  peculiarities  both  of 
phraseology  and  (in  chaps  zL-lzvi)  of  historical  allusion 
which  raise  associations  of  the  age  of  Isaiah.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  latter  class  of  pecnBarities.  They 
are  indeed  of  more  importance  than  the' former,  which  can 
pbvionsly  be  explained  by  the  profound  influence  which  so 
great  *  prophet  as  Isaiah  mnst  have  exercised,  and  demon- 
strably did  exercise,  on  his  suecesson.  The  view  which 
has  been  indicated  above  as  the  most  just  to  exegetical 
facts^  and  to  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the 
'editorial  activity  of  the  SOpheilm,  is  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  of  I^iah  is  of  an  origin  as  composite  as  the 
former.  It  is,  however,  of  course  our  duty  to  mention 
the  prevalent  explanation  of  the'  conservative  school  of 
critics,  vii.,  that  the  allusions  to  the  scenery  of  Palestine 
and  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  Jews  of  a  time  prior 
to  the  exile  are  Isaiah's'  involuntary  betrayals  ol  his 
authorship.  -  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  numerous 
psssages  which  presuppose  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
residence  of  the.  exiles  in  Babylonia.  But  it  is  _  urged 
that  the  other  dass  of  passages  are  so  many  providentiuly 
permitted  indications  oi  thi  true  date  of  the  author,  who 
was  in  reality  the  subject  of  an  extraordinaiT  eotatie 
impulse,  which  almost,  bat  not  altogether,  enaced  his 
consciousness  of  the  present  To  quote  from  the  same 
able  and  interesting  sermon  referred  to  abova  "  The  Isaiah 
of  the  vexed  «nd  Btormv  times  of  Ahas  and  Hezekiah  is 
supposed  in  his  latter  days  to  have  been  transported  by 
Qod's  Spirit  into  a  time  and  a  region  other  than  his  own. 

The  voices  in  his  ean  are  those  of  men  unborn, 

and  he  lives  a  second  life  among  events  and  person;!^  sins 
and  sufferin^b  and  fears  and  hopes,  j^Mtognphed  some- 
times with  the  minutest  accuracy  on  the  aensitiva  and 
qrmpathetie  medium  of  his  own  spirit"  The  objection  is, 
first,  that  this  theory  is  extremely  artificial ;  secondlv, 
that  the  only  allnsions  greatly  worth  considering  occur  in 
Busses  in  those  portions  only  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah 
Which,  for  a  combination  of  reason^  should  most  probably 
be  separated  from  the  remainder ;  and  thirdly,  that  this 
theory  does  not  do  justice  to  those  passages  which  contain 
indications  at  once  of  a  Palestinian  locality  and  of  a  post- 
sxile  iato. 
Bat  if  saBkieot  aocooBt  bM  not  yet  been  taken  by  many 


anti-traditionalist  critics  of  the  data  which  conflict  withtha 
Babylonian  origin  of  Isn.  xl-lxvi.  as  a  whole,  it  most 
in  fairness  be  admitted  that  txinservative  critics  have  not 
adequately  appreciated  those  which  make  distinctly  for 
a  Babylonian  origin.  Take  Isa.  xL-xlviiL  by  itself  (it 
must  be-,  allowed  to  form  a  whole),  abstracting  from  all 
considerations  of  modern  controversy,  and  no  one  would 
dream  of  assigning  it  to  any  other  time  than  the  close  of 
the  exile,  any  more  than  he  would  of  ascribing  "  By  the 
waters  of'  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept "  (Ps.  cxxxviL) 
to'  the  authorship  of  David.  There  might  have  been  a 
case  for  the  Isaianic  origin  of  "  Go  ye  out  from  Babylon  " 
(xlviiL'  20),  if  the  passage  had  only  mn,  "  Behold,  in  days 
to  come  my  people  shall  go  forth  from  Babyloa"  There 
might  have  been  a  case  for  such  an  origin  of  "  Thus  saith 
Jehovah  to  Cyrus"  (xlv.  I),  if  the  passage  had  but  run 
tbns,  "  Behold  the  days  come  that  I  will  raise  ap  a  king, 
Cyitis  by  name."  But  no  ont  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
the  other  great  prophetic  writings  would  imagine  such  a 
thing  as  that  Isaiah  had  died  to  his  actual  present,  and 
lived  again  among  inen  still  unborn. 

A  tav  points  of  d«tsil  1ist«  itill  to  ba  cojuidtred. 

(a)  To  the  arKament  from  phraMoIo^,  on  wUeh  Knobal  fa 
particular  ba*  laid  gmtatms  in  tha  snti-tnditional  iiiteraat,  it  is 
impoaaible  to  do  jnstice  hen.  A  ban  list  of  names  would  not  ba 
laminona,  aiid  the  lista  given  by  recent  Engliah  conaenratire  critics 
warn  na  of  tha  difficnlty  of  cot^atmctinx  aneta  caUlM{nsa  iairlv. 
Kone  of  tbew  crltica  apprtr  qnite  to  nndontand  tha  oqeet  of  tua 
appeal  to  phnseology,  or  to  be  aware  that  the  mere  pecoliaiitj  of 
a  word  ia  not  important,  tmlraa  it  points  to  a  diffnent  lin^matic 
stage  fitom  thst  of  the  hu'to'rical  laaiah,  or  unlaas  its  aanae  u  ona 
that  implica  a  great  development  of  thonght  It  appeal*  to  na 
indeed  that  the  orgnment  irom  phraaeologv  is  not  one  of  much 
critical  tioment ;  bnt  on  this  part  of  the  saoiaet  wa  must  rettr  to 
mora  ^''^  treatises. 

(t)  $or  can  wa  satisfv  oorselves  that  the  eziatenca  of  parallels 
bstwson  poaaage*  of  the  diannted  pranheciea  and  pasugaa  of 
pre-exile  pronheta— «  chief  bulwark  of  Out  conaervatira  theory  as 
presented  DyDalitach — ia  a  bet  of  mnoh  greater  valne.''  In  aoma 
napacta  indeed  thaea  porallela  are  moat  interesting  and.inatraetiva. 
They  help  na  to  form  s  fuller  idea  of  th'e  litenuy  and  prophetic 
physiognomy  of  the  prophecies,  They  ahov  na  .too  "how  inatinct- 
tvely  the  prophets  formed  as  it  were  a  cnnon  of  piophetio  Bcrip- 
tnres  for  themaelveB,  and  also  how  free  they  were  from  the  morbid 
ciaving  for  originality."  Bnt  on  which  sUie  the  originality  lies  it 
is  Jiot  alwsys  aaay  for  a  candid  mind  to  determine ;  ona  most  be  on 
■one's  gnsrd  sgainst  a  pngadioa  in  faronr  of  the  mots  brilliant 
genius,  snd  against  tMiUng  that  the  more  strildngly  szpreaaed 
passage  ia  nertsaarily  the  mora  original  .For  baa  not  a  brilliant 
ganins  been  known  to  oopy  word  for  word  from  an  extremaly  ordi- 
nary writer?  HsvingaaidthnamQchby  way  of  caution,  let  OS  add 
some  of  the  more  strudng  raiallela  to  paaaa^s  tt  Iss.  zl.-IZTi  ia 
pmphets  earlier  than  tho  cloae  of  the  captinty. 


loae  of  the  captinty. 
las.  zzziv.  0,  7s  comp.  Jar.  xlvl  10. 
Im.  xL  19;  14.         „      Jar.  xxiiL  18. 


and  paraUeli^ 
las.  zB.  14,  ) 
las.  zlliL  S,  ^ 
Isa.  zliv.  2,  I 
Isa.  U.  16. 
Iaa.lv.  ~ 
Iss.lTi. 
Isa.  Irii 
lea.  iTiiL 
las.  a  10, 
Iss.lL2(^ 
las.  liL  1,  7, 
ba.  xlviL  8,  lO; 
laa.  IzvL  80, 


.16. 

mi, 


„     Jar.  XXX.  10,  xlvL  87. 

„     Jsr.  zxd.  tS. 
„      Jar.  zzziL  40. 
„      Jer.  xii  8. 
„      Eseic  zxiiL  40;  41. 
..      Ezek.  rriiL  7, 14. 
_      -Nah.  liL  7. 
„      Nah.  tii.  la 
„      Nah.  L  16  (Hab.  a  1). 

..  •  Zeph.  a  16. 
Zeph.  ia  10. 


(c^With  rrgordto  tha  historical  appendix  to  the  first  port  of  the 
book  of  laaiah  (chaps.  xzxrL-zzxiz.),  we  moat  be,  aa  nnal,  on  ooz 
guard  scsiost  admitting  too  Simple  a  solution.  Enowinft  as  we  do. 
mm  S  Chr.  zxxa  S2  (oomp.  Ix.  89}  that  the  prophet  wrote  ona, 
if  not  more  than  one,  historical,  monognnh,  it  wooid  ba  natural  to 
aasurae  that  thia  appendix  ia  an  extract  from  that  monograph. 
'When  we  exaiiiine  it  mors  closely,  however,  we  see  that  thia  cannot 
be  the  case.     "  This  is  shown  (1)  by  the  vsriations  with  wUoh  ths 


s  For  itmilar  argunenta  of  minor  Importanoa,  mt' QMfna,  Zt» 
I>ni*wim  ^  Asm,  voL  a  p^  zr.,  808. 
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wmtiT*  is  nptttad  la  S  Kian  xriiL  IS-zz.  \9,  tad  whloh  an, 
goiamUr  tgiikiag,  T«nr  pae^litr,  and  thanfore  probably  aura 
antbenoe.  8M«(pMiall]rJM,zzzTJiL,  notidiifthaabbnTlatiaDof 
Ten:  4  and  i,  th»  addition  of  the  PMlm  of  Hfieriah,  and  the  wrong 
poeition  giren  to  Ter.  SI,  (8)  By  the  eiieani|tano(  that  the  i^la 
of  In.  zzxtI.  andjcxzTii  (3KiDgi.ZTiii.-xix.  87}  oontalni nothuig 
to  diatinffuiah  it  from  that  of  many  other  portionaof  the  two  booka  of 
Kingly  which  are  eridentlr  extracted  fhim  the  royal  chronielea,  and 
tbatthaityleoflea.  xxxTiiL(exclMdingthePnIni)aiidxxxix.  doaelT 
neemblea  that  of  the  find  editor  of  the  hiitotical  hooka  (QeneaiarS 
Kinip)'  ( Tht Sook  <ff  ItakA Chmulagically  Ammftd,  v.  108).  To 
this  It  may  now'ba  added  that  the  ftrtt  Taiw  of  the  narnUre  oontaina 
a  glaring  miitake  (which  alio  profonndl^  alTeets  the  aeqnal),  which 
can  only  be  aeconntad  for  on  the  aappo«ition  that  a  long  poiod  had 
elapeed  nnee  the  areiits  refennxl  ta  We  refer  to  the  •ooatitation 
•r  "the  foorteenth  year  (of  King  Heieklah)"  for  "the  twenty- 
■KTenth,"  and  the  confnaion  of  the  inTaiion  of  Saigon  with  the  later 
one  of  Sannaoheiib  (aee  The  Pnjriuelee  <^  ieaia^  toL  L  pt  198, 
Jtc. ).  In  ehort,  the  caae  of  thie  appendix  appeal*  to  be  limilar  .to 
that  of  the  paeeege  Til.  1-ix,  1,  which  can  .be  ahown  to  hare 
•aenmad  ite  preaont  form  not  till  long  after  the  nttaranoe  of  the 
propheeite  imbedded  in  it.  That  the  great  prophecy  enahrined  in 
«nr  hiitorieal  appendix  la  in  the  higueat  dwiea  IialanlB  we  have 
alreadr  pointed-  oat ;  it  were  to  be  wiahed  that  then  were  equal 
groonaa  for  aaaaming  that  the  ao^called  Paahn  of  Heiekiah  were 
really  the  work  of  that  pioo*  and  Uterair  king.  The  probaUlity 
ia  that  we  hat*  in  thia  Paalm  the  woric  of  one  of  thoee  inapired  bat 
leaa  original  SSphaHm  of  whom  we  hare  apoken  aboTe. 

(d>  laaioh,  it  ia  admitted,  waa  a  prophet  and  an  Uatoriaa ;  wa* 
he  alao  a  paalmial  t  Hia  twelfth  chapter  (if  really  by  him)  <a  in  fact 
apatlm;  ontHitiiggoeafDrthar,  and coqjectnree  that  PaalmaxlTl- 
xlTiiL  were  oomrioaeil  by  our  prophet  .on  the  anooeaaiTa  oruthrowa 
of  the  Syrianak  Phillatinea,  and  Aaivriana  (1>U  AotniM,  i  856-6). 
All.  howerer,  that  can  aafely  be  Inferred  from  the  petalleliama 
which  Hitxig  pradacea  la  that  the  prophedee  of  laaiah  exenlaed  a 
atrong  infloanoe  on  contemporary  or  later  writera,  aapedally  thcaa 
which  dealt  with  the  gnat  tomingriointa  in  the  luatoty  of  the 
nationa.  A  atill  larger  harreat  of  amnitiea  mq  be  reaped  in  the 
later  paalma,  aa  Canon  Elliott  hat  well  ahown  (^watg**  Ctrnmrn 
tpTv,  \f.  60fr-S18),  aad  it  will  be  notiead  that  only  one  of  them, 
and  that  not  on*  of  the  elceeat  relataa  to  the  acknowledgad  pro- 
pheciee  of  laaiah.  Similarity  of  atyl*  la  not  an  infallible  prooC  of 
unity  of  anthomhipL 

(i)  One  of  the  moat  bnportant'contribotlons  toth*  ri^t  eatiniate 
of  II.  laaiah  (u  alao  of  tna  book  of  Daniel)  ha*  beoi  the  dlacorery 
o(  two  cuneiform  text*  relatir*  to  the  fail  of  Babylon  aad  the 
religioaa  policy  of  Cyma,  He'ienilt*  ar*  not  Itronable  to  a 
mechanical  Tiaw  of  prophecy  aa  InTolviag  abeolBte-aeeuacT  of  atate. 
meat  on  pointa  not  eaeantially  connected  with  mcfal  and  raliglooa 
truth.  Qrma  appeal*  In  the  nnaaaailably  anthentie  cylinder  in- 
■eriptioa  "  aa  a  aouplete  religioua  iadifferentia^  willing  to  go 
thrpa(^  *n^  amonnt  of  ceramonie*  to  tooth*  the  prnndlce*  of  a  in*- 
oej^U*  ponnlatlon.  *  He  preeerre*  a  atranga  and  lUniAeant  tilence 
with  nmu  to  Ormaxd,  the  tanrane  Ood  u  Zoroaaniiniam,  and  in 
fact,  a*  Frofa**or  Sayc*  and  IL  HaUry  haT*  ahown,  cannot  hare 
b**n  a  Zoroattrian  belierer  at  all.  "  Cfta,  on  whom  the  prophet 
of  Jahorah  lariaha*  tnch  honouablt  titlea, — CrraM,  who^  thk  pro- 
phet eren  appeara  to  hop*,  mwlM  won  orer  to  th*  tn*  ftitB,  i* 
a  polytheiat  aad  an  idolater.  On  the  hiatorieal  md  religioaa 
bearing*  of  theee  two  inacription*  tha  teeder  moat  be  referred  to  tha 
eeaay  on  "  II.  laaiah  and  ih«  Inaeriptbn*  "  in  tha  work  already 
•ennl  time*  qnoted  from.  It  muat  be  carefully  remembered  that 
"th*  inacriptnn,  whan  rightly  nndintood,  ia  not  in  oonfliot  with 
th*  proph*cy,  but  only  with  a  gloaa  npon  tm  prophecy,*  aad  that 
•ur  eatunat*  of  prophecy  mnat  oa  brought  into  harmony  with  lhet% 
not  fact*  with  our  precoiio*iT*d  theory  of  prophecy.  ' 

In  eonelnaion,  it  leemt  not  inopportune  to  remind  tha  itodent 
that  the  inrectigation  of  tha  critiqd  proUemi  of  th*  Old  TMtament 
ia  not  mere  gueea  work,  but  prooaoda  on'th*  nueboalaof  joompaiiaon 
and  aaaliwy.  We  har*  got  beyond  the  (tag*  at  which  the  book* 
of  th*  OldTntament  were  regaioad aa  *o  manjriiolatad phenomena, 
and  tiaohed  the  conception  of  a  liteiatua,  with  olowly  lelatad 
partly  dowly  and  rery  gradually  brought  into  Ita  preaent  dutpe. 
The  coordination  in  an  hiat^cal  outline  of  th*  TC*alt*  already 
attaiaad  would  be  th*  mo*t'*fl'ectnaI  Juatifleation  of  tha  critical 
analy^  of  tha  Old  Tntamcnt  It  i*  won*  than  idl*^  however,  ta 
moddl*  with  *nalytical  work  without  a  prelimiaaif  iH«ftpii<i«  in 
tha  diainteraated  cxegetical  atndy  of  the  ttxt*, 

Cbnunmlan'M,  fcc.— 1.  On  the  entir*  book : — Oalrln,  Ccmm.  fn 
Ju.,  td.  ed.,  Geneva,  1670 :  Titring%  Onmn,  in  Hbr.pnpK  Jmijm^ 
8  Tola,  Leeuwarden,  1711-28,  and  1T84 ;  Lowth,  Itaiah:  a  mw 
tnaulatbm,  wUh  a  prcUmimuy  ditKrtalioit  and  nela,  London, 
1778:  Qeaeniua,  Der  Pr.  Jo.  ObenOet,  ke.,  Lelp^c^  1821 ;  Hitdg, 
Dtr  hvrh.  Jet.,  Heidelberg,  1838 ;  Ewald,  DU  pmh.  iu  A.  S., 
8d.  ed.,  8  Tola,  Gdttingen,  1887-08  (in  ooune  of  tranalation) ; 
Knobel,  Dtrfr.  Jm.,  4thed.  (by  Dieatal),  Ldptio,  1878 ;  Drechalar, 
/tr  JV.  Jo.,  S  Tdtb,  Stnttgart  and  Berlin,  184».«7i  Dditadi. 


Dur  Pr.  Jm..  Sd.  ad.,  Laipai^  1879 :  Kigalabach,  Ar  JV.  .At, 
in  Laua'a  MUhem*.  Kakbld  and  Lnpaie,  1877;  Alawder^Opaa- 
■Matary,  ed.  Kadie,  8  Tolai,  Kdinbugh,  ISM  if*T,  >»  afmtm't 
Oewmmlty,  toL  t.,  London,  187S ;  ClMynCb  n*  Seek  if  lamUt 
CkmuiogttdUf  Jtrrm^fd,  haoAaa,  1870,  and  Tk*  frefkieUe  ^ 
iW>iB*,ST«la.,Lond0Bi,U80-tl.  8.  Onportionaof  th»*r«tpart]— 
Uaier,  Der  Ft.  Jo.  I.  (on  chapa,  L-xxiiL),  Pforxbelm.  1880 ; 
BocMa,  "  Aanotationaa  ...  ad  Tatidnia  Jea;  i.-ix.  <"-{£a  Jnyn- 
boU'a  OrimUalia.  toL  i.  ^  67,  itc> ;  Stada,  IHJa.  vkeMUSAio. 
pleudlatr{bt,'LBtfele,lni.  t.  Oil  the  aeoond  part  ^—Atier, /tM^^ 
nieht  fende-Jem^at,  Barmen,  lUO ;  Seinecka,  Otr  AsapeJM  d*$ 
oAm  Ttttamiuee,' liaipaie,  1870,  «.  On  the  eruical  ^pieation  otiha 
fieond  part: — Delitzach,  "Schluaabematkungen,"in  DteehalerVCna- 
vUHlar,  Theil  ilL  |  Butaen,  Pe  eektiuU  t«M  driwit  gedettU  «Ha 
J—Bja,  Laipai&  1866:  Kloaismiann,  ZtUiehr.  for  lutJurUdu  n«o. 
loffia,  1876,  n.  1,  Ac.  8.  MonografhaandseneraUyillnatraiiTtwork*: 
— Heng8tenbeig,ClMi(otofie  dee  aUe»  Tcetamen/t,  ToL  IL  (tnn*. 
iated  ui  Qatk) ;  Sttaehe^,  JewM  Bitlory  and  feUtiee  i»  Ukt 
Tine$  ^  Sarfm  and  Stnftaekerib,  2d,  ed.,  London,  1874,  8to  ] 
Keubaner  and  DriTer,.  The  fiftiMliM,  CkafUr  o//awUt  meetrtti't 
to  Ui»  JeieM  InUrprttm,  3  yola.,  Oxfoid,  1877  i  Urwick,  fA* 
SmmU  ef  Muieak,  a  CemmeiUary.XuliaJaargii,  1877;  CaaparL 
Beitrtge  oar  £iiMtung  in  dot  Aiek  Jet.,  Berlin,  1848 ;  Fkyn* 
Smith,  The  jdMenUeity  and  lieeilonie  JnUrfnUUion  ef  iJu 
Prepheetee  <^  Itaiah,  Oxford  and  London,  1862 ;  ICOsll,  "Ctitieal 
Kamarka  on  laaiah,  zylii.  I,  S,"1n  Jeumal  of  Soared  Ztitmture, 
1868,  ppk  S10-S34 ;  Charn^  JTeUi  and  CrMeifme  m  the  SOrete 
Teat  ^JtaiaK,  London,  1868 ;  Lagard^  JSemiilea,  L,  OfittiDgra, 
1878  (pp.  1-82  oontain  critical  sotei  on  liidahJ.-XTa).     (T.  K.  0.) 

ISATJBIA,  in  andent  nogcaphy,  wm  a  diatriet  in  tlia 
interior  of  Aaia  Minor,  eonnded  br  If  onnt  Taunu  and 
Cilicia  on  tlie  S.,  br  Lycaonia  on  the  £,,  by  Phiygla  on  the 
N.,  and  by  Piaidia  on  the  W.  liike^tLa  neighbooring 
Lyeaonia,  it  ooniiated  in  gnmt  part  of  *  eold  and  barren 
upland  plain,  wliile  tlie  aontlum  portion*  irere  ragged  and 
tnonntainona.  No  mention  is  found  of  ihe'Iiannana  dur- 
ing the  earlr  period*  of  the  histoir  of  Aaia ;  but  they  were 
doubtlcM^  kke  their  neighbours  the  Pisidiana,  in  all  ages  a 
lawless  nwe  <d  freebootm,  oWing  merely  a  nominal  dlegi- 
ance  t»^her  the  Fetaian  or  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
The  only  oeeeuon'On  which  they  come  prominently  forward 
in  history  wss  during  Uie  war  of  the  CiHeian  and  other 

S'lrates  against  Rome,  in  wUeh  they  took  so-active  a  part 
lot  the  proconsul  P.  Serrilins  deemed  it  necessary  to 
follow  them  into  their  mountain  fastneaseL  and  compelled 
the  whole  people  to  aubnusaion,  an  exploit  for  which  be 
received  the  title  of  Isanricus  (75  &c,\  "^vf  were  aftet- 
warda  placed  for  a  time  pnder^he  rale  of  Amyntas,  king 
of  Qalatia:  but  it  ia  evident  that  they  alwaya  continued 
to  retabi  their  predatorv  habUa  and  their  virtual  iodepend- 
enee ;  and  under  the  Boman  empire  fiuf  gave  so  much 
trotible  that  it' was  ultimately  agreed  to  leave  them  in  the 
nndiitnrbed  poesesslon  of  their  inaooeesible  ttoantaiii 
homea.  In  the  4th  century  tlie^  are  atiU  deaeribed  by 
Ammianns  MareelUnns  aa  the  aeontge  of  the  neiehbonring 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  bat  they  are  said  to  have  been 
effectually  aubdned  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

'From  the  nature  of  the  oountay  banria  cenialtted  but 
very  few  towna^  the  most  important  of  whi^  bore  the 
name  of  Isaua,  as  tha  capital  of  the  diatrici  It  wss 
rebuilt  br  Amrntas,  and  eztensive  TMnauia  of  it  are  stiD 
visible  at  a  plXce^alled  Zengi  Bor.  Carallia,  which  seema 
to  have  been  included  in  tfis  province,  and  was  noted 'aa 
giving  name  to  the  Lake  Oaralitii,  waa  situated  farther 
north.  This  lake,  now  known  as  the  Kereli  Qfil,  is  a  eon- 
aiderable  sheet  of  water;  it  communicatee  br  the  river  called 
Bei  Seehr  with  a  leaeer  lake  called  by  Smbo  Tiogi\ia,  now 
known  aa  Soghla  GSl;  both  are  perfectly  freah.  The 
boundary,  of  Isanria  and  Lyeaonia  seema  to  have  been 
always  unsettled.  Btrabo  indeed  speaks  of  Isauria  aa  a 
part  of  Lrcaoua,  bat  it  ia  certain  that  they  were  senarata 
diatricta  for  administrative  porpoeee,  though  their  limita 
cannot  be  aeoarately  defined.  Of  the  ethnographical 
diataeter  or  origin  -nf  the  Isaurians  we  know  nothin|^ 

TIm  comparatively  ofaeeure  tribe  of  the  laauiiaM  kad 
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dit  honour  on  two  oceaaluna  of  giring  birth  to  a  Byamtine 
empetot  The  fint  of  theae,  Zeno,  ia  the  6th  century 
(474-495  A.D.),  wu  not  calcnUted  to  reflect  any  liutre  on 
his  native  country ;  but  at  a  later  period  Leo  IIL,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  Conatantinopfe  in  718,  and  reigned 
till  741,  was  a  monarch  of  vigour  and  capacity,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which  ruled  o»er  the 
empire  for  three  generations. 

ISCHIA,  tlie  ancient  J^ktetita,  ^nat-ia,  or  Inaiimf, 
and  the  medisTsl  Iida,  a  volcanic  island  of  Italy,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  north  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  about  1 5 
miles  south-west  of  the  Cape  of  Miseno.  The  circumference, 
omitting  the  irregular  indentations  of  the  coast-line,  is 
about  19  miles,  and  the  superficial  area  abcut  26  square 
miles.  Monte  Epomeo  or  San  Kicula,  the  ancient  Epomeus 
or  EiMipeua,  which  Hues  to  the  height  of  2600  feet  above 
sea-level,  is  the  highest  point  The  principal  summit  is 
surrounded  by  twelve  inferior  volcanic  cones,  from  one  of 
which  the  last  eruption  in  the  inland  took  place  in  1303. 
The  volleys  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain  which 
occupies  a  part  of  the  interior  are  remarkable  for  their 
luxuriant  vegetation  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  vegetable 
prodnets  of  Ischia  are  very  rich  and  various.  Most  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  occupied  by  vines,  from  which  a  somewhat 
acrid  white  wine  is  manufactured.  Com,  oil,  and  southern 
fruits  are  produced  in  luxuriant  profusion.  Uak  and  chest- 
nut groves,  thickets  of  myrtlo  and  lentiscus,  cottontreeii, 
mulberries,  and  arbutus  stretch  up  the  mountain  sides  and 
along  the  pastures.  Iron  and  sulphur  are  found  on  the 
island,  and  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery  are  manufactured  at 
Oaaamiccioh^  The  great  sources  of  wealth  to  the  island 
>rs  the  numerous  thermal  mineral  springs,  which  are  among 
the  strongest  and  most  efiicaciaiis  in  Europei  Casamicciola 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  water,  hot-air,  and  s.ind  batliii, 
but  Lacco  is  also  popular  in  the  season.  Though  the 
nominal  bathing  season  Insts  from  June  to  Septeml^r,  the 
exquisite  dimateand  lovely  situation  of  Ischia  allure  visi- 
tors all  the  year  round.  The  island  has  suflTered  heavily 
from  earthquakes.  A  very  severe  shock  in  March  1881 
occasioned  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  inhabitants, 
about  25,000  in  number,  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
dialect  and  figure,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  in  tillage  and 
fishing.  Tbe  chief  town  is  Ischia  (6500)  on  the  east  coast, 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  an  old  castle  of  the  16th  century. 
Other  towns  are  Forio  (6100^  on  the  west  coast,  Casa- 
micciola and  Locco  on  the  north,  Fanza,  and  Moropana 

Iwhis  mu  fint  colonizctl  by  Grarlu  from  Chalcis  in  Eubom,  but 
•ItluHieh  tlie  colony  roaa  to  prosperity  it  wu  (Iriren  from  tlia  itUnd 
by  volctnto  ontbrmkt,  Similar  convuliioni  dupcrwd  «  KconJ 
tolony  sstsbliihed  by  Uioro  of  Syncuaai  From  the  Nsspolitons, 
«Iu>  wn>  tb«  next  eetttenv  the  ielsnd  paisad  into  the  hands  of  Romf, 
tint  SueUmiiu  informs  as  that  Augusta*  sgain  restored  it  to  Naples 
in  exchange  for  the  inferior  Capren.  The  name  of  Ischia  doc*  not 
often  occur  in  Roman  history,  but  it  aoems  to  have  been  early  in 
repute  ai  s  rssort  for  invslidi.  After  the  fall  of  Romc^  it  snffvrml 
mnch  and  repeatedly  at  the  hands  of  the  euccoiaiTe  invaders  and 
mien  of  Italjr.  In  1299  it  was  captured  by  Charles  II.  of  Naples, 
since  which  tims  it  has  hsd  a  full  ihara  of  the  riciiaitudea  that  are 
10  characteristic  of  the  histoiy  at  I  talian  towns  snd  provincca 

ISCHL,  a  favourite  watering-place  in  the  district  of 
Gmnnden,  Upper  Aiiatria,  is  beAntifnlly  situated  on 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ischl 
and  Trann,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  present- 
ing scenery  of  the  finest  description.  It  has  mineral 
springs  and  numerous  brine  and  brine-vapour  batha  The 
brine  nsed  at  Ischl  has  in  16  oz.  233  graina  of  chloride  of 
sodinm  (common  salt)  and  I.")  ^'rains  of  other  solids.  The 
principal  bnildinp  include  ths  casino,  erected  in  1875,  the 
town  church,  with  fine  frescoes,  the  theatre,  the  official 
bnildings,  and  the  imperial  villa  surrounded  by  a  beau- 
ttfol  fui^  Ischl  first  came  into  repute  in  1822,  and 
Mnca  that  time  the  yearly  advent  of  the  imperial  family 


and'  of  many  of  the  Austrian  nobility  has  made  it 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  prosperous  spas  of  Europe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  very  productive  salt-mine, 
which  has  been  worked  for  more  than  three  hundred  yeara 
The  place  has  some  trade  in  wood,  gypsum,  and  chalk. 
The  population  in  I8G9  was  6842. 

Se«  Kasn's  lacJil  tl  ta  EHvirons,  Vienna,  1S79. 

ISEGIIEM,  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  arrondlsscment 
of  Boulers  aud  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  is  situated 
oh  the  small  river  Mandel,  about  10  miles  north-east  of 
CourtraL  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  hats,  and  sugar. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the  environa  The  population  in 
1876  was  7753. 

ISERE,  a  department  of  south-eastern  France,  fumied 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  old  province  of  Dauphini, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  Ain,  E.  by 
Savoie  and  Hautes-AI[ies,  S.  by  Hautes-Alpet  and  Drums, 
and  W.  by  Driime,  Loire,  and  Khuoe.  It  lies  between  44' 
43' and  45*  43'  19"  N.  lat,  and  between  4'  iV'zr  and 
7*  6'  9"  E  long.,  being  about  100  milts  long  from  north- 
west to  south-east  and  60  miles  broad  from  north-east  to 
south-west  It  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Iscre, 
which  flows  through  it  from  north-east  to  southwest 
The  Rhone,  with  several  tributaries,  is  the  other  chief 
stream.  Lake  Paladuc  is  the  largest  of  several  lakes  in 
the  department  The  surface  is  mountainous,  especially  in 
the  south-east,  which  ia  occupied  by  lofty  offshoots  of  the 
Alps,  some  of  whose  summits  are  covered  with  perpetiud 
snow.  The  Belledonne,  the  Grandes-Buusses,  the  Oisans, 
the  Qrande  Chartreuse,  famous  for  its  monastery,  the 
Yercors,  the  Lans,  and  the  Ddvoluy  are  the  chief  groups 
and  ranges  which  are  found  either  wholly  or  partly  within 
Istire.  The  highest  point  is  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  (9800 
feet).  Towardl  the  north  and  west  the  country  gradually 
slopes  down  in  fertile  terraces  to  the  Rhone.  The  river 
valleys  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  fertility ;  that 
of  Graisivaudan  is  reckoned  one  of  ths  richest  in  France. 
The  climate  of  Isire  varies  according  to  the  irregularity  ol 
the  surface,  but  ia  on  the  whole  colder  and  ruder  than 
is  nsnal  at  its  latitude.  Agriculture  occupies  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  although  less  than  half  the 
total  area  is  suited  for  cultivation.  Wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  buckwheat,  maize,  potatoes,  hemp,  colza,  and  fruit, 
and,  on  the  southern  slopes,  vines,  walnuts,  mulberries,  and 
almonds,  are  tho  principal  cropa  Valuable  pastures,  on 
which  mules  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  bred,  extend  up 
the  mountain  to  meet  the  large  forests  stretching  down 
from  tho  snow-line.  Silkworms  are  reared  easily  and 
profitably;  fish  ia  exported  in  considerable  qnantity  to 
Paris  ;  and  the  cheese  of  the  department  is  much  esteemed. 
Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities.  The  chief 
minerals  are  coal,  lignite,  and  iron;  but  copper,  lead, 
mercury,  sine,  and  antimony,  with  marble,  gypsum,  granite, 
porphyry,  and  tlate,  are  also  worked.  After  agriculture 
the  chief  industry  is  the  working  of  the  minerals ;  glove- 
making  occupies  alxjut  20,000  persons  in  and  around 
Grenoble ;  while  the  department  is  the  leading  district  of 
France  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Wine,  felt,  silk, 
linen,  cloth,  beet-root  sugar,  straw-hats,  brandy,  glass,  and 
other  commodities  are  also  manufactured.  There  is  trade 
in  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  cement,  lime,  grain,  wine, 
liqueurs,  and  gloves.  Ibire  is  divided  into  the  arrondisso- 
ments  of  Grenoble,  Vienne,  La  Tour-du-Pin,  and  Saint 
Marcellin,  with  45  cantons  and  558  communes.  The  chief 
town  is  Grenoble.  The  total  area  is  3200  square  miles, 
and  the  population  in  1866  vros  581,386,  and  in  1876 
581,099. 

ISERLOHIT,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  government 
district  of  Amsberg  and  province  of  Westphalia,  Prussia, 
is  situated  on  the  Bear,  in  a  bare  and  hilly  region,  17  milca 
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rest  of  Amsberg.  Among  -me  principal  buildings  are  the 
town-cUurch,  the  s/nagogue,  the  hospital,  the  orphanage, 
the  poorhouse,  and  the  new  town-honse.  There  is  a  real 
tchool  of  the  first  class,  and  a  commercial  school  foD  the 
proTince.  Iserlohn  is  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing towns  in  Westphalia.  Its  chamber  of  commerce 
<ras  founded  in  1860.  Both  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood there  are  numerous  foundries  and  works  for  iron, 
brass,,  steel,  "and  bronze,  while  the  manufactures  include 
wire,  needles  and  pins,  fish-hooks,  machinery,  ombrella- 
frames,  thimbles,  bits,  furniture,  chemicals,  coffee-mills,  and 
pinchbeck  and  britanniarmetal  goods.  A  part  of  the  town 
has  recently  been  endangered  by  the  calamine  mines 
beneatL  Iserlohn  is  a  very  old  town,  its  guild  of 
armourers  being  referred  to  as  "ancient"  in  1113.  The 
population  in  187S  was  16,838. 

ISEBNIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
province  of  Campobaaso,  is  pleasantly  situated  among  the 
Apennines,  61  miles  north-east  of  Naples.  The  town, 
which  is  closely  built  and  dirty,  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  narrow  street  running  along  the  crest  of  a  hill  from 
soath-west  to  north-east,  near  the  middle  of  which  are 
an  ancient  arch  and  a  fine  old  marble  fountain.  Of 
the  numerous  Roman  antiquities  in  and  near  the  town 
the  most  considerable  is  the  subterranean  aqueduct,  which 
may  be  traced  for  the  di8tanc»  of  about  a  mile,  and  which 
is  still  used  to  supply  the  fountains  and  manufactories  of 
Isemia  with  water.  There  is  abo  a  fine  old  Roman  bridge 
just  outside  the  town.  On  a  hill  half  a  mile  distant  is  a 
chapel,  once  much  frequented,  to  the  saints  Cosmaa  and 
Damian.  Isemia  has  manufactures  of  wouUens,  paper, 
pottery,  and  tiles.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  court.     Population  in  1876,  9066. 

Isemk  is  tha  ancient  Simnjte  town  Saemin,  vhich  was  con- 
qiured  and  colonixed  by  the  Romans  about  264  B.C.  The  mossire 
polygonal  walla  which  form  tha  basis  of  the  present  walls  in  nearly 
their  entire  circuit  are  attributed  to  the  Samnitei.  During  the 
social  war  Isemia  was  captured  by  the  allied  Italians,  and  became 
for  a  time  their  headquarters,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  waa 
■0  seTervly  chastued  W  the  Komans  as  to  be  almost  deserted.  Its 
fortifieation  in  the  Uiddle  Ages  seems  to  hav*  been  an  occasion  for 
destrsying  many  of  the  Roman  remains,  a  result  which  namerons 
Mrthqaalu*  have  helped  to  attain.  That  of  1806  overthrew  the 
eathearal  and  did  much  damage.  In  1799  Isemia  was  stormed  by 
the  Trench,  and  in  1880  it  was  sacked  and  suffered  fearful  atrocitia 
daring  a  Bonrbonist  insurrection. 

I8HMAEL  (^1??:,  "Ood  hear*";  1<rp..jA),  the  son 
of  Abraham  by  his  Egyptian  concubine  Eagar,  was  born 
when  his  father  was  eighty-six  years  old,  received  circum- 
cision along  with  Isaao  when  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
lome  three  or  four  years  later  (apparently  in  his  sixteenth 
year)  was,  on  acoonnt  of  the  jealousy  of  Sarah,  who  had 
seen  him  "playing"  (Hebrew),  turned  out  of  doors  along 
with  his  mother.  It  had  been  foretold  to  his  mother  before 
his  birth  that  he  shoold  be  "  a  wild  ass  among  men,'  and 
that  he  should  dwell  "  before  the  face  of "  (that  is,  to  the 
eastward  of)  his  brethren.  It  is  snbseqnently  stated  that 
after  leaving  his  father's  roof  he  "  grew,  and  became  an 
archer,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Fanm,  and  his  mother 
took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  It  is  also 
related  that  he  was  present  at  the  burial  of  Abraham.  His 
twelve  sons  are  enumerated  by  their  "villages"  and 
*  encampments "  in  Gen  xxv.,  where  also  (ver.  18)  their 
locality  is  indicated  by  the  expressions  that  "  they  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur  that  is  east  of  Egypt,  and  he 
settled  to  the  eastward  of  his  brethren"  (Heb.).  Of  the 
twelve  names  given,  only  a  few  have  historical  associations 
apart  from  the  Blblicij  records.  Nebajoth  and  Kedar 
suggest  the  Nabatsii  and  Cedrei  of  Pliny  (v.  12),' the  first- 
mentioned  of  whom  were  an  important  Arab  people  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  for  some  time  both  before  and 
after  the  Christian  ei»  funned  an  independent  kingdom  [ 


(Nabatene).  Dumah  may  perhaps  be  the  same  ak  the 
Domata  of  Pliny  (vL  33)  and  the  ^o-CfitBa  or  ^avjuuBa  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  19,  7 ;  viiL  22,  3),  and  Jetnr  is  obviously  the 
Ituriea  of  classical  geographers.  The  word  "Ishmaelite" 
is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a  wide  sense,  which 
includes  such  families  as  the  Midianites  (Jndg.  viiL  21), 
who,  according  to  Qen.  xxv.,  are  children  of  KeturaL  On 
the  other  hand,  no  connexion  is  alleged  between  the 
Ishmaelitea  and  the  Hasarites  (1  Chr.  v.  10)  or  Hagarenea 
(Pa.  IxxxiiL  7),  the  Aypauu,  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo. 
According  to  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  who  lecognize  Ishmael 
as  their  ancestor,  he  lies  buried  with  his  mother  in  the 
Eaaba  in  Mecca. 

ISEPEMINO,  a  city  and  township  in  Marquette  county, 
Michigan,  U.S,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Lake 
Superior  iron-fields,  about  15  miles  west  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  100  miles  north  of  Chicago,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  r&iL  The  export  of  iron-ore  in  1680  was  700,000  tons, 
valued  at  $3,500,000,  while  the  lumbering  and  other 
industries  are  proportionately  extensive.  There  are  two 
blast  furnaces,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  60  tons  of  pig  iron. 
Ishpeming  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1873.  In  1880  the 
population  of  the  city  was  6,039,  and  of  the  township  1,967. 

ISIDORDS  HISPALENSIS,  or  Isidom  op  Seviixb, 
one  of  the  most  influential  writers  of  the  early  portion  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
6th  and  the  early  part  of  the  7tli  century.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown ;  he  died  636  A.D.  Of  the  parti- 
culars of  his  life,  specially  of  the  earlier  portion,  little  is 
known  with  certainty.  .He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and 
distinguished  native  of  Cartagena,  named  Severiauua,  and 
his  elder  brother,  Leander,  was  bishop  of  Seville.  Isidore 
succeeded  his  brother  in  his  bishopric  at  the  lieginning  of 
the  7th  century,  and  acquired  high  renown  in  the  church, 
not  only  by  his  conduct  of  his  see,  bat  by  his  nnroeroua 
theological,  historical,  and  scientific  works.  His  learning 
and  eloquence  are  celebrated  by  his  contempuraries,  and 
his  reputation  was  even  greater  in  the  succeeding  agea. 
Daring  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  which  historians 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  Dark  Ages,  extending  from  tho 
7th  to  the  lOth  century,  the  writings  of  Isidore  furnished 
mental  pabulum  to  all  students  and  scholars ;  and,  thongli 
one  can  find  in  them  little  of  real  value  and  no  originality, 
they  have  at  least  the  merit  of  having  served  to  keep  alive, 
even  in  a  form  far  from  adequate,  some  remnants  of  the 
older  culture  and  learning.  The  most  elaborate  of  hia 
writings,  that  entitled  £lymoloffiamm  Libri  XX.,  or  somo- 
times  Origina,  is  an  encyclopedic  work,  eclectic  in 
character,  and  presenting  in  diy  compendious  form  thv 
sum  of  the  knowledge  of  -the  age  on  all  branches  of 
scientific  research.  Later  writers  make  continual  references 
to  the  Mymoloffiti,  which  served  for  long  as  the  general 
text-book.  The  arrangement  of  materials  in  the  twenty 
books  is  unsystematic,  and  on  moat  matters  of  scientific 
experience  it  is  evident  that  the  writer  depends  on  second- 
hand information.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
books  are  the  fifth,  containing  a  sketch  of  nniverssl  history, 
and  the  ninth,  on  language.  Yariuns  aualler  writings 
of  Isidore,  such  as  the  two  works  DifereiUiarum,  the 
two  books  on  synonyms,  and  the  short  tractate  Z>« 
Natura  Jienim,  are  supplementary  to  the  Etymologiet,  and 
carry  out  in  detail  what  is  there  given  in  epitome^  Tlie 
tract  Dt  Satura  Bervm  is  specially  interesting  as  contain- 
ing the  sum  of  physical  philosophy  dnring  this  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Of  Isidore's  many  writings  on  theo- 
logical subjects  no  detailed  account  can  be  given. 

The  works  of  Isidois  have  been  published  with  prefiie*  by  F. 
Arevalo, — S.  Indari  Hinaliuit  spur.  Optra  omnia,  7  volib  4to, 
Rome,  1787-1808  (3  vols,  of  Prolegomena).  The  Dt  Nalwrm 
S»nm  has  ben  edited  mffXAj  by  O.  Baekv.  Barlin,  18Sr.    »m 
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tlwrt,  OachichU  d.  LiUtnOuir  i.  MitUUUm  <»  AUiMa»d*,  L 
S6S  tj.  Alio  Poachat,  tfittetrt  de*  ScUnea  IfaturtUa  au  Ittjftn 
Ag$,  184S,  and  tha  gananl  hiatoriat  of  Latin  litantora. 

fsiNOLASa     See  OiL^mr. 

ISKELIB,  or  Eskilup,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Ktsta- 
mani,  Aiiatie  Tarkey,.  ii  situated  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kizil  Irmak,  at  an  elevation  of  2342  feet  above  ua- 
leveL     The  popnlation  >s  estimated  by  Ritter  at  9000. 

ISLA,  Joai  Francisco  db  (1703-1781),  Spanish 
satirist,  was  bom  at  Segovia  in  1703,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesos,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  preacher ;  oik  the  expul- 
sion of  his  order  from  Spain  in  1767  he  betook  himself  to 
Bologna,  whera  after  some  years  of  impaired  health  he 
died  in  1781.  His  first  literary  experiment  was  the 
Juventttd  Triunfante  ("Tdumph  of  Touth,"  Salamanca, 
1727),  a  cleverly  disguised  satirical  account  of  a  festival 
eelebrated  in  1727  at  Salamanca  in  honour  of  two  young 
Jesuits  who  had  recently  been  canonizdd  by  Benedict  XIII., 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  brother  priest  named  Losada ; 
it  was  followed  in  1746  by  his  Triun/o  dd  Amor  y  de  la 
Zealtad;  Dia  Grandt  da  Navan-d,  being  an  account  of 
the  extravagant  ceremonies  with  which  the  accession  of 
Ferdinand  YL  of  Castile  had  been  celebrated  in  Fampe- 
lona.  This  was  written  in  so  delicate  a  vein  of  satire  that 
at  first  the  parties  chiefly  ridiculed  felt  really  Battered, 
and  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  author ;  ultimately, 
however,  its  true  meaning  was  discerned,  and  so  strong 
was  the  reaction  that  he  had  to  leave  the  locality.  The 
work  on  which  leu's  claim  to  a  place  in  the  history  bf  the 
literature  of  his  country  rests,  however,  is  his  HUtoria  <M 
Famoto  Prtdieador  Pray  GerUndio  d»  Campatai,  in  which 
in  course  of  an  imaginary  biography  of  a  preaching  friar 
named  Gerundio  many  of  the  absurdities  that  deformed  the 
Spanish  pnlpit  at  that  time  are  «bly  held  op  to  ridicule. 
The  first  volume  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1758,  duly 
approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  probably 
were  not  unwilling  that  the  faults  then  glaringly  prevalent 
among  preachers  should  be  chastized  and  if  possible 
corrected ;  so  great  was  the  offence  given,  however,  to  the 
religious  orders,  iind  especially  to  the  t)ominicans,  by  the 
eanatioity  of  Fray  Gerundio,  that  the  royal  authority  was- 
at  last  called  in  to  prohibit  the  book.  The  second  volume, 
which  therefore  could  only  appear  surreptitiously,  is  dated 
"Campazos"  (t.r>.,  Madrid),  1770,  and  like  the  first  bean 
on  the  title  page  the  name  of  Don  Francisco  Lobon  de 
Salazar  as  its  author.  An  anonymous  translation  by 
Thomas  Nugent  (The  Hittory  of  the  famous  preacher  Friar 
Gerund  de  Campatai,  othertcite  Gerund  Zotu)  appeared  in 
London,  in  two  vulames,  in  177*2.  Six  volumes  of  Ser- 
mones,  written  between  1729  and  1754,  and  published  in 
1792,  show  that  Isla's  own  high  reputation  as  a  preacher 
was  not  undeserved ;  and  his  Cartas  Familiarei  (6  vols., 
Madrid,  1785-86)  are  written  in  an  easy  and  attractive' 
style.  He  is  ako  well  known  in  the  Pentnanla  as  the 
eminently  successful  translator  of  Oil  Bias  {Gil  Slat  de 
S-intillana  vuelto  d  tn  palria,  printed  at  Madrid  in  1787), 
although  his  streAnously  asserted  theory  that  La  Sage  haid 
borrowed  that  popular  story  wholesale  from  a  Spanish 
aonrce  is  now  enUrely  exploded. 

ISLAmAbAD,  a  town  in  Kashmir  state,  Punjab,  lies 
in  33°  43'  N.  lat,  76°  17'  E.  long.,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Jhelam  (Jhilam),  there  about  80  yards  wide,  and 
crossed  by  a  wooden  brid^.  The  town  crowns  the  summit 
of  a  long  low  ridge,  extending  from  the  inonntains  east> 
ward.  Below  is  a  reservoir  containing  a  spring  of  dear  water 
c-iUed  the  Anat  Nig,  slightly  sulphurous,  from  which 
▼ulames  of  gas  continually  arise.  The  water  swarms  with 
■lered  fish.  There  are  large  manufactures  of  Kashmir 
shiwU,  aUo  of  cliintze^,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods. 


ISLAY,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  the 
most  southern  of  the  Hebrides  group,  is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Argyll,  between  56°  SO'  and  65°  68'  K  lat  and 
6°  2'  and  6°  36'  W.  long.,  17  miles  west  of  Cantire  and  2 
miles  south-west  of  Jura,  It  has  an  area  of  220  square 
miles,  or  more  than  140,000  acres,  and  its  i«ntal  is  nearly 
£38,000.  It  is  the  richest  and  most  productive  of  the 
group,  and  on  that  account  has  been  called  the  "  Queen  of 
the  Hebrides."  The  surface  generally  is  regukr,  the 
highest  summits  being  Ben  Yam  (1600  feet)  and  Ben 
Ronastel  (1050  feet).  Islay  House,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Campbells  of  Islay,  stands  at  the  head  of  Loch-in-daaL 
The  island  is  chiefly  possessed  by  three  proprietors  : — C. 
Morrison,  67,000  acres ;  J,  Ramsay  of  Kildalton,  64,260 ; 
and  K.  Finlay  of  DunlOssit,  17,676.  Formerly  it  was 
occupied  by  small  crofters  and  tacksmen,  but  since  1831 
it  has  been  gradually  rearranged  into  large  sheep  and 
arable  farms.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sheep  are  black- 
faced,  the  others  being  mostly  Cheviota  Dairy  farming 
is  largely  followed,  and  oats,  barley,  and  the  various 
green  crops  are  raised.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  reclamation  of  the  land  is  the  large  extent  oocupied  1^ 
peat,  which  has  an  area  of  60  square  mile*,  and  is  ealca- 
eulated  at  its  present  rata  of  consumption  to  last  1600 
years.  The  island  has  long  been  famous  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  whisky,  and  at  present  contains  seven  distilleries, 
which  produce  about  400,000  gallons  annually.  Fort 
Ellen,  uie  principal  village,  had  974  inhabitants  in  1881. 
While  the  population  of  Islay  in  1831  was  14,992,  it  had 
decreased  in  1861  to  12,334,  in  1871  to  8143,  and  in 
1881  to  7613. 

lalay  waa  tlia  tneiant  seat  of  the  "Lord  of  tha  Islea,'  the  Snt 
to  adopt  that  title  being  Jolm  Uacdontld  of  lala  of  Iilaj,  vho  died 
about  1388.     Bee  Hebbiois. 

ISMAIL,  a  town  of  Roumania,  at  the  head  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch 
of  the  Danube,  36  miles  to  the  east  of  Qalatz,  with  a 
river  frontage  of  about  2J  miles.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  con- 
siderable traide,  mainly  in  grain,  but  also  in  wool,  leather, 
and  tallow.  The  population  of  the  town,  inclusive  of 
Tutehkoff,  was  16,000  in  1856,  31,779  in  1866,  and 
21,000  in  1876.  In  1872  794  ships  with  a  total 
burden  of  81,445  tons  entered,  an4,-790  with  81,711  tons 
cleared. 

Originally  a  Tnrkiali  fortilied  jnat,  lanail  hnd  by  the  end  ofihe 
18th  century  grown  into  a  place  of  about  80,000  inlmUitanta,  haring 
4000  dwelUng-houaea  iniide  and  2500  outside  tlie  enceinte,  and 
numbering  among  its  public  liuildinga  fauT,moaqnea,  two  cliurchra 
for  the  UoldaTiasi,  one  for  the  Anneniina,  and  one  for  the  Greeks 
(aoS  account  by  a  Ruraian  officer  in  BemonlH,  Savimliitig  kurser 
JUtMbeaeAreitninffeH,  Berliii,  178L),  The  inhabitants  were  mainly 
Turka  and  Tartars,  but  not  far  from  the  town  tliere  waa  a  settlement 
of  Raakolnika,  vho  had  fled  from  the  peraecution  of  Peter  I.  Ismail 
waa  occupied  by  the  Ruasiana  in  1770,  and  twenty  years  later  ita 
capturv  was  one  of  the  brilliant  echieTementa  of  the  celebrated 
SuwarolT.  On  thia  occasion  the  garriaon  vaa  40,000  strong,  nnd  the 
aaaaolt  coiat  the  invadera  10,000  and  the  defenders  30,000  men. 
"  Never,"  wrote  Suwaroffto  Potcmkin,  the  Bosaian  minister,  "was 
a  fortreas  atronger  than  Um.til,  and,  never  vos  a  defence  more 
desperate.  But  Ismail  istnken."  The  victbry  waa  the  theme  of 
one  of  Derzhavin's  odea.  In  1809  the  town  waa  again  captured  by 
the  Ruasiana ;  and,  when  in  1812  it  was  aaaignnTto  them  by  the 
Bachareat  peace,  they  choae  it  aa  the  central  atatioii  for  the  fleet  of 
the  Danube.  It  waa  about  this  tiine  that  the  town  of  Tutehkoff, 
with  which  it  waa  incorporated  in  1830,  grew  up  outside  of  the 
fortifieationa  These  were  dismantled  in  e^'cordance  with  the  treaty 
of  Italia  (1888),  by  which  that  part  of  Beasarabia  in  which  Ismail 
waa  included  waa  made  over  to  Boumanio. 

On  the  other  aide  of  a  amsll  lake  not  far  from  the  town  lies  the 
village  of  Matrasofka  ;  and  4  milra  to  the  eaat  is'another  Tillage,  Old 
Nikraaofka,  with  the  following  Inacription :— rrrmiHii*  tiiutrali$ 
arciit  meridionof {f  28*  20'  fnem  indt  a  fintio  JMnnlio  ad  Oeeanum 
Aretiettm  lugrue  per  JRottiam,  Stieciam,  tt  Xonccgiam,  juau  el 
autpiciis  imyenUorum  aug^ulimmomm  Alexandri  I.  atipu  regit 
aumiilitimi.Oaearit  T.,  yinnii  UDCCCVI  ad  llDCCCLIt  emdinua 
b&re  emenri  natt  CCO  geomctrm,    Laiiludo  IS"  20"  28". 
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ISUAILIA,  a  town  ot  Egypii  neu-ly  in  the  centre  of 
the  isthmns  of  Snez,  on  the  weitam  shore  of  Lake  Tinuah 
(which  is  traversed  br  the  canal),  and  connected  with  the 
railway  which  joins  Zagaseg,  and  conseqnendy  Alexandria 
ftttd  Cairo,  with  Snek.  It  was  laid  ont  in  18BS,  and  for  a 
time  had  a  population  of  abont  3000,  mainly  engaged  in 
the  constmction  of  the  canal  The  brotid  lAacadamized 
Streets  and  regular  squares  bordered  with  trees  gire  it  an 
attractive  appearance ;  and  it  has  besides  the  advantsge,  a 
rare  one  in  Egypt,  of  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
flourishing  -gardens.  The  Quu  Mehemet  Ali,  which  lies 
along  the  canal  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  contains  the  chftlet 
long  occupied  by  M.  de  Leaseps.  At  the  end  of  the  quay 
are  the  works  for  supplying  Port  6ud  with  water ;  and 
there  is  &  bathing  eatablisliment  on  Lake  Timaah. 
Ismailia  is  a  separate  mohafia  or  gOTemorship,  and  has 
a  vice-regal  palace  and  a  court  of  first  instance.  The 
population  was  returned  as  3062  in  1873,  and  as  1897  in 
1877.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  are  the  ao-called 
Quarries  of  the  Hysenaa,  from  which  the  building  material 
for  the  town  was  obtained. 

ISMAILIA,  or  Qobdokoko,  a  famous  mission-station 
and  market-place  in  the  territory  of  the  Ben  negroes  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  White  Nile,  abont  330  miles,  accord- 
ing to  Baker,  above  the  confluence  with  the  Bohr  Giraffe, 
and  abont  200  miles  below  the  northern  end  of  Lake 
Albert  Kyanza.  in  i°  04'  6"  N.  lat.  and  31°  46'  9"  E.  long. 
The  name  Ismailia  is  more  strictly  applicable  only  to  the 
military  post  established  by  Baker  in  1871,  and  Oondo- 
koro,  as  it  is  the  more  ancient,  is  still  the  more  ordinary 
designation.  In  former  times  ■  Gondokoro  was  a  great 
centre  of  the  ivory  and  slave  trade  ;  and,  thongh  the  site 
is  DOW  almost  forsaken  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  there 
is  still  a  considerable  ivoiy  market  held  in  December  and 
January.  In  connexion  with  the  mission  institnted  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVL  in  1846,  the  pro-vicar  Knoblecher 
founded  a  station  at  Gondokoro  in  1851,  the  principal 
atation  being  at  Khartum.  A  succession  of  misfortunes, 
indnding  the  death  of  Knoblecher  in  April  1858  and  a 
famine  in  1859,  led  to  the  final  abandonment  of  the  place. 
An  interesting  series  of  meteorological  observations  taken 
at  Gondokoro  will  be  fonnd  in  Atti  dei  Lineri,  1860-61. 

ffiMID«  IsxnaD,  or  Ibniuud  (».&,  *£!«  Nuco/«7S«uu'),  a 
town  of  the  Turkish  vilayet  of  khudaveodikiar  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  sancljak  of  Scutari,  aitnated  at  the  head  of 
the  l»y-of  Ismid  (the  ancient  Sinus  Astacenus),  an  inlet 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Scutari,  and  the  line  u  being  continued  eastward  to 
Ada  ^zar.  A*  the  seat  not  only  of  a  pasha  but  also 
of  a  Greek  metropolitan  and  an  Armenian  archbishop, 
Ismid  retiuns  somewhat  of  its  ancient  dignity,  but  the 
material  condition  of  the  town  is  little  in  keeping  with  its 
rank ;  and  but  few  traces  are  left  of  the  magnificence  which 
it  possessed  as  Nieomedia,  the  capital  of  Bithynia.  The 
population,  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  16,000,  are  engaged 
in  silk  weaving  and  in  commerce,  Ismid  being  a  great  oat- 
let  of  goods  from  the  interior.    See  NiooiosDU. 

ISNIK.    See  Nicu. 

ISOCRATES,  one  of  the  ten  Attfe  orator^  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  literary  history  of 
Greece,  was  bom  in  436  B.a,  seven  years  before  Rata 
His  father  Theodoms  was  an  Athenian  citisen  of  the 
dome  of  Erchia, — the  same  in  which,  abont  431  B.a, 
Xenophon  was  bom, — and  was  sufficiently  wealtlty  to  have 
terved  the  state  as  choregus.  The  fact  tliot  he  poesessed 
klaves  skilled  in  the  trade  of  Snte-making  perhaps  lends 
point  to. a  passage  in  which  his  aon  is  mentioned  fay  the 
eonie  poet  Strattis.^    Several  popakr  "sophists"  ore 


>  'AnKiffn,  tng.  1,  MilMka,  p.  S92. 


named  as  teachers  of  the  yottng  Isoctates.  Like  other 
sons  of  prosperous  parents,  he  may  have  been  trained  in 
such  granmiatical  subtleties,  as  were  taught  by  Protagoraa 
or  Prodicns,  and  initiated  by  Theramenes  into  the  florid 
rhetoric  of  Gorgias,  with  whom  at  a  later  time  (about  890 
b.cl)  he  was  in  personal  intercourse.  He  tells  us  that  his 
father  had  been  careful  to  provide  for  him  the  best 
education  which  Athens  could  afford.  A  fact  of  greater 
interest  is  disclosed  by  Plato's  Phjednu.  ''Tsocrates  is 
still  young,  Phtedrns,"  says  the  Socrates  of  that  dialogue, 
"  but  I  do  not  mind  telling  yon  what  I  pi«pheey  of  him. 
....  It  would  not  surprise  me  -  if,  as  years  go  on 
he  shonld  make  all  his  predecessors  seem  like  children  in 
the  kind  of  oratory  to  which  he  is  now  addressing  himself, 
or  if — supposing  ^is  should  nut  content  him — some  divine 
impulse  should  lead  him  to  greater  things.  My  dear 
Phiedrus,  a  certain  philosophy  is  inborn  in  him."  This 
conversation  is  dramatically  supposed  to  take  pUice  abont 
410  B.a  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the  date  at 
which  the  Phaidrui  was  actually  composed.  From  the 
pBss.ige  just  cited  it  is  at  least  clear  that  there  had  been 
a  time — while  Isocrates  could  still  be  called  "  young  " — at 
which  Plato  had  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  powers. 

Isocrates  took  no  active  part  in  the  public  life  of  Athens ; 
he  was  not  fitted,  as  he  tells  us,  for  the  cAntesta  ot  the 
popular  assembly  or  of  the  law-conrts. '  He  lacked  strength 
of  voice, — a  fatal  defect  in  the  ecclesia,  when  an  andienea 
of  many  thousands  was  to  be  addressed  in  tlie  open  air; 
he  was  also  deficient  in  "  boldness  "  {t6X^).  He  was,  in 
short,  the  physical  opposite  of  the  successful  Athenian 
demagogue  in  the  generation  after  that  of  Pericles ;  by 
temperament  as  weU  as  taste  he  was  mure  in  sympathy 
with  the  sedate  decoram  (c^wnxr/i/a)  of  an  older  school 
Two  ancient  bbgrapbers  have,  however,  prserved  a  stoty 
which,  if  trae,  would  show  that  this  lack  of  voice  and  nerve 
did  nut  involve  any  want  of  moral  Courage.  During  the 
mle  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  Critias  denonnced  Theramenes, 
who  sprang  for  safety  to  the  sacred  hearth  of  the  council 
chamber.  Isocrates  alone,  it  is  said,  dared  at  that  moment 
to  plead  for  the  life  of  his  friend.'  Whatever  may  be  the 
worth  of  the  story,  it  would  scarcely  have  connected  itself 
with  the  name  of  a  man  to  whose  traditional  character  it 
was  repugnant  While  the  Thirty  were  still  in  power, 
Isocrates  withdrew  from  Athens  to  Chios.*  He  has 
mentioned  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  War- 
doubtless  in  the  troubles-  which  attended  on  its  dose— he 
lost  the  whole  of  that  private  fortune  which  had  enabled 
his  father  to  serve  the  state,  and  that  he  then  adopted  the 
profession  of  a  teacher.  The  proscription  of  the  "  art  of 
words  "  by  the  Thirty  would  thus  have  given  him  a  special 
motive  for  withdrawing  from  Athens,  He  returned  tliither, 
apparently,  either  soon  before  or  goon  after  the  leetpration 
of  the  democracy  in  403  B.a 

For  ten  years  from  this  date  he  was  occupied — at  least 
occasionally— OS  a  writer  of  speeches  for  the  Athenian  law- 
courts.  Six  of  these  speeches  are  extant.  The  earliest 
(Or.  xxl)  may  be  referred  to  403  B.a  ;  the  hitest  (Or.  xix.) 
to  394-93  B.a  This  wss  a  department  of  his  own  work 
which  Isocrates  afterwards  preferred  to  ignore.  Nowhere, 
indeed,  does  he  say  that  he  had  not  written  forensie 
speeches.  But  he  frequently  uses  a  tone  from  which  that 
inference  might  be  drawn.  He  loves  to  controat  such  petty 
concerns  as  engage  the  forensic  writer  with  those  larger 

*  [flat.]  ViL  Twer.,  and  the  uumjnnoiu  Uognpliar.  Dlonjiias 
doe*  not  meatiia  th*  (torjr,  though  ba  mikes  Iiocntn  a  pipQ  at 
Thnamane*. 

*  Bom*  mmld  nkt  th*  aojonni  of  laoeratu  at  Chios  to  th*  yatn 
SM-49S  B.a,  oth*n  to-SSS-SSS  B.o.  Hi*  naaont  whioh  mppat  the 
rt*v  l^Tan  la  th*  tut  will  b*  fonnd  in  J*bb'*  AUU  Oraien,  tcL  li. 
p.  t,  not*  t. 
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•lid  noblw  themes  whicb  we  traated  by  the  pdUtimn. 
This  helpa  to  explain  what  would  otherwise  be  etertlingi 
Not  long  after  his  death  it  ooald  be  asserted— by  his 
adopted  son,  Aphareos— that  he  had  written  nothing  for 
the  law-conrts.  Whether  the  assertion  was  due  to  false 
shame  or  merely  to  ignorance,  Dionysius  of  Hslicamaasas 
decisiT-ely  disposes  of  it  Aristotle  liad,  indeed,  he  says, 
suggerated  Uie  number  of  foreosia  speeches  written  by 
laocrates :  but  some  of  those  which  bore  his  name  ^ere 
imqnestionably  genuine,  as  was  attested  by  one  of  the 
orator's  own  pupils,  Cephisodoms.  The  doubt  would  not, 
indeed,  have  been  eren  plausible,  had  not  Isocrates  fre- 
^OBntly  spoken  of  such  work  with  the  aversion  of  one  who 
would  gladly  forget,  if  he  could,  a  distasteful  episode  of 
early  life, — a  mere  prelude  to  those  labours  of  riper  age  in 
which  he  afterwards  found  his  delight  and  his  reward. 

The  real  vocation  of  Isocrates  was  discovered  from  the 
moment  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  a  teacher 
and  a  writer.  The  instruction  which  Isocrates  undertook 
to  impart  was  based  on  rhetorical  composition,  bnk  it  was 
by  no  means  merely  rhetorical  That "  inborn  philosophy," 
of  which  Plato  recognized  the  germ,  still  shows  itself.  In 
many  of  his  works — notably  in  the  Pantgyriau — we  see  a 
really  remarkable  power  of  grasping  a  complex  subject,  of 
articulating  it  distinctly,  of  treating  it,  not  merely  with 
effect,  but  luminously,  at  once  in  its  widest  bearings  and  in 
its  most  intricate  details.  Young  men  could  learn  more 
from  Isocrates  than  the  graces  of  style;  nor  would  his 
success  have  been  what  it  was  if  his  skill  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  art  of  expression. 

It  was  about  392  B.C. — when  he  was  forty-four — thdt 
he  opened  his  school  at  Athena  near  the  Lyceum,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  tu  teach  as  well  as 
to  write.  In  S39  B.a  he  describes  himself  as  revising 
the  Panaihenaieut  with  some  of  his  pupils ;  he  was  then 
ninety-seven.  The  celebrity  enjoyed  by  the  sdiool  of 
Isocrates  is  strikingly  atteeted  by  ancient  writers.  Cicero 
describes  it  as  that  school  in  which  the  eloquence  of 
all  Greece  was  trained  and  perfected:  its  disciples  were 
"brilliant  in  pageant  or  in  bottle,"*  foremost  among  the 
accomplished  writer*  or  powerful  debaters  of  their  time. 
The  pnrase  of  Cicero  is  neither  vague .  nor  exaggerated. 
Among  the  literary  pufuls  of  Isocrates  might  be  named 
Uta  historians  Ephorus  and  Tbeopompns,  the  Attic 
orchsologist  Androtion,  and  Isocrates  of  Apollonia,  who 
succeeded  his  master  in  the  school  Among  the  prac- 
tical orators  we  have^  in  the  forensic  kind,  Isteus ;  in 
the  political,  Leodanuta  of  Achonue,  Lycurgni^  and 
Hypwides.  And  these  are  but  a  few  names  out  of  many. 
Hermippns  of  Smyrna  (mentioned  by  Atheneus)  wn;te  a 
monograph  on  the  "  Disciples  of  Isocrates.'  And  scanty 
as  are  now  the  sources  for  such  a  catalogue,  a  modern 
■eholar''has  still  been  able  to  recover  forty-one  names.  At 
the  time  when  the  school  of  Isocrates  was  in  the  zenith  of 
its  &me,  it  drew  duciples,  not  only  from  the  shores  end 
islands  of  the  .£gean,  but  from  the  cities  of  Sicily-  and  the 
distant  colonies  of  the  Kuxine.  As  became  the  image  of  its 
master's  spirit,  it  was  truly  Penhellenio.  When  Mausolus, 
prince  of  Caria,  died  in  331  B.e.,  his  widow  Artemisia 
instituted  a  contest  of  panegyrical  eloquence  in  honour  of 
hia  memory.  The  moet  accomplished  rhetoricians  of  Greece 
entered  the  lists  at  Holicomassus ;  but  among  all  the  com- 
petitors there  was  not  one — if  tradition  may  be  trusted — 
who  hod  not  been  the  pupil  of  Isocratea 

lleanwhQe  the  teacher  who  had  won  this  great  reputation 
had  also  been  active  as  a  public  writer.  The  most  interest- 
ing and  moet  characteristic  works  of  Isocrates  are  those  in 
wbieh  he  desis  with  the  public  questions  of  his  own  day. 

*  PutlBi  b  pomps,  partim  in  sda  illiutna.— Dt  Oral.,  a,  |  M. 


The  influence  which  he  thus  ezereiaad  {hronghont  Hellas 
might  be  compared  to  tluit  of  an  earnest  political  essayist 
gifted  with  a  popular  and  attractive  style.  And  Isocrates 
hod  a  dominant  idea  which  gained  strength  with  his 
years,  nntil  its  realixation  had  become,  we  might  say,  the 
main  purpose  of  his  life.  This  idea  was  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  The  Greek  cities 
were  at  fend  with  each  other,  and  were  severally  torn  by 
intestine'  faction.  Political  morality  was  become  a  rare 
and  a  somewhat  despised  distinction.  Men  who  were 
notorionaly  ready  to  sell  their  citiee  for  their  private  gain 
were,  as  Demosthenes  says,  rather  admired  than  otherwise.* 
The  social  condition  of  Greece  was  becoming  very  unhofipy. 
The  wealth  of  'the  country  had  ceased  to  grow  ;  the  giilf 
between  rich  and  poor  was  becoming  wider ;  party  strife 
was  constantly  adding  to  the  number  of  homeless  paupers; 
and  Greece  was  full  of  men  who  were  ready  to  take  service 
with  any  captain  of  mercenaries,  or,  foiling  that,  with  any 
leader  of  desperodoea  Isocrates  draws  a  vivid  and  terrible 
picture  of  these  evils.  The  cure  for  them,  he  firmly 
believed,  was  to  unite  the  Greeks  in  a  eouss  which  would 
excite  a  generous  enthusiasm.  Now  was  the  time,  he 
thought,  for  that  enterprise  in  which  Zenophon's  comrades 
liad  virtually  succeeded,  when  the  headlong  roshnesa  of 
young  Cyrus  threw  away  their  reward  with  his  own  lif&* 
The  Persian  empire  was  unsound  to  the  core, — witness  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand :  let  united  Greece  attack  it 
and  it  must  go  down  at  the  first  onset  Then  new  wealth 
would  flow  into  Greece;  and  the  hungry  pariahs  of  Greek 
society  would  be  drafted  into  fertile  homes  beyond  th« 

A  bright  vision  ;  but  where  was  the  power  whose  speQ 
was  first  to  unite  discordant  Greece,  and,  having  united 
it,  to  direct  its  strength  against  Asiat  That  was  the 
problem.'  The  first  attempt  of  laocrates  to  solve  it  is 
set  forth  in  his  splendid  Panegyrieu*  (3B0  B.C.).  Let 
Athens  and  Sparta  lay  aside  their  jealousies.  Let  then 
assume,  jointly,  a  leadership  which  might  be  difficult  for 
either,  but  which  would  be  oaanred  to  both.  That 
eloquent  pleading  failed.  The  next  hope  was  to  find  soma 
one  men  equal  to  the  task.  Jason  of  Pherte,  Dionysius 
the  First  of  Syracuse,  Archidamus  IIL,  son  of  Agesilans 
— each  in  turn  rose  as  a  possible  leader  of  Greece  befora 
the  imagination  of  the  old  man  who  was  still  young  in  his 
enthusiastic  hope,  and  one  after  another  they  foiled  him. 
But  now  0  greater  than  any  of  these  was  appearing  on  the 
Hellenic  horizon,  and  to  this  new  luminary  t]ie  eyes  of 
Isocrates  were  turned  with  eager  anticipation.  Who  could 
Idid  united  Greece  against  Asia  so  fiUy  ss  the  veritable 
representative  of  the  Heroclidn,  the  royal  descendant  of 
the  Arip've  line,— a  king  of  half-barbarians  it  is  true,  but 
by  race,  as  in  spirit,  a  pure  Hellene, — Philip  of  Macedon  t 
We  can  still  reexl  the  words  in  which  this  fond  faith  clothed 
itself ;  the  ardent  appeal  of  Isocrates  to  Philip  is  extant ; 
and  another  letter  shows  that  the  belief  of  Isocrates  in 
Philip  looted  at  any  rote  down  to  the  eve  of  Cherones.* 
Whether  it  survived  that  event  is  a.  doubtful  point  Tlie 
popular  account  of  the  prater's  death  ascribed  it  to  the 
mental  shock  which  he  received  from  the  news  of  Fhilip't 
victory.  B  e  was  at  A  thens,  in  the  pelKstro  of  Hippocrates 
when  the  tidings  come.  He  repeated  three  verses  in  which 
Eoripides  names  three  foreign  conquerors  of  Greece — 
Donans,  Pelops,  Cadmus — and  four  days  later  he  died  of 

>  D*  FaU.  IfL,  I  Ses  :  »ix  <'••>  ^'(»t«  4  >t**A*»  4t(M» 
nht  t«St«  nwSrnu,   **X'   iW/SX**w>,   Kk>^>>'t   *t^tuf,  Irtpot 

*  Utlnmii^lluKoytitin  .  .  .  <fc|  tyutairtit  taMSmt  •?»■«  «••• 
tfrtltirwr  tA  Htr  K^>  rfowirtm  trvx^cm,  PhO^Btm  (Or.  r\ 
|90;  ^.  PoMOvr.,  |  14B. 

•  PhO^^ft  (Or.  v.),  t4«  AC.  ;  MfUf.  |L^  «)4  vf  948  &«,  0) 
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mlontaiy  atarvation.    MQton  (perliapi  tUnking  of  Eli) 
seems  to  concerre  the  death  of  Tsocrates  as  inatantaneons — 
Ai  tbmt  diahoneat  vUstorj 
At  Chnonea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloqaent 

Now  the  third  of  the  letters  which  bears-  the  name  of 
Isooratee  is  addressed  to  Philip,  and  appears  to  congratnlate 
him  on  his  yietoiy  at  Clueronea,  as  being  an  event  which 
will  enable  him  to  aasnme  the  leadership  of  Oreece  in  a 
war  against  Persia.  Is  the  letter  genuine?  There  is  no 
evidence,  external  or  internal,  against .  its  -authenticity,' 
except  its  supposed  incdnsistency  with  the  views  of 
Isocrates  and  itith  the  tradition  of  his  suicide.  As  to  his 
views,  those  who  have  studied  them  in  his  own  wiitbgs 
will  be '  disposed  to  qaestion  whethn  ^  would  have 
regarded  Philip's  victory  at  Chnronaa  as  an  irreparable 
disaster  for  Oreece.  Undoubtedly  he  woubihave  deplored 
the  conflict  between  Philip  and  Athens;  but  he  would 
have  divided  the  blame  between  the  combatants.  And, 
with  his  old  bdief  ip  Philip,  he  would  probably  have 
hoped,  even  after  Chteronea,  that  the  new  position  won  by 
Philip  would  eventually  prove  compatible  with  the  inde- 
pendence ot  the  Ore'ek  cities,  while  it  would  certainly 
promote  the  project  on  which,  as  he  was  profoundly  con- 
vinced, the  ultimate  wdfare  of  Greece  dspended,-ra 
FanheUenie  expedition  against  Persia. 

As  to.  the  tradition  of  his-  suicide,  the  only  ntional 
mode  of  reconciling  it  with  that  letter  is  to  suppote 
that  Isocrates  destroyed  himself,  not  because  Philip 
had  conquered,  but  because,  after  that  event,  he  saw 
Athens  still  resolved  to  resist.  He  might  have  felt 
that  the  moment  was  coming  when  duty  to  his  native 
city  would  be  in  sharp  conflict  with  his  loyalty  to  one 
whom  he-  regarded  as  the  destined  saviour  of  Oreece ;  nor 
would  he  have  been  the  only  man  who  has  deliberately 
preferred  death  to  the  agony  of  a  divided  aUegiancei  We 
■honld  be  rather  diq;>o8ed  to  ask  how  much  weight  is  to 
be  given  to  the  tradition  itseli  The  earliest  authority  for 
it — Dionysiuk  of  Halicarnassns  in  the  age  of  Augnstiis-- 
may  have  had  older  sources ;  granting,  however,  that  these 
may  have  remounted  even  to  the  edd  of  the  4th  centnry 
B.O.,  that  would  not  prove  much.  Aiicien,t  biography 
usually  contained  a  laige  alloy  of  unsifted  popular  gossip ; 
in  particular  it  is  strongly  marked  by  a  tendency  to  invent 
atriking  coincidences,  or  to  adorn  such  as  had  actually 
occurred.  Suppose  that  Isocrates — being  then  ninety- 
eight,  and  an  invalid — had  happened  to  die  from  natural 
causes  a  tbw  days  after  the  battle  of  Clueronea.  Nothing 
could  have  originated  more  easily  than  a  story  that  he 
killed  himseli  from  intense  chagrin.  Every  one  knew  that 
Isocrates  had  believed  in  Philip ;  aqd  most  people  would 
have  thought  that  Chsronea  was  a  crushing  refutation  of 
that  belief.  Once  started,  the  legend  would  have  been 
sure  to  live,  not  merely  bbcause  it  was  picturesque,  hot 
also  because  it  served  -to  accentuate  the  contrast  between 
the  false  prophet  and  the  true, — ^between  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes;  and  Demosthenes  w£s  very  justly  the 
national  idol  of  the  age  which  followed  the  loss  of  Greek 
independence.^ 

l8oerat<!S  is  said  to  have  taught  his  Athenian  pupils 
gratuitously,  and  to  have  taken  money  only  from  aliens ; 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  fame  of  his  school 
exposed  him  to  attacks  on  the  ground  of  bis  gains,  which 
Ills  enemies  studiously  exaggerated.  After  thr  financial 
reform  of  378  B.a,  he  was  one  of  those  1200  richest  citizens 
who  constituted  the  twenty  unions  (o-v/x/topiiu)  for  the 
assessment  of  the  war-tax  (t'ur^opa).  He  bad  discharged 
several  public  services  (XarovpyCai) ;  in  particular,  he  had 

'  T&a  Timre  of  aerenl  modern  crifin  on  the  tradition  of  the  micide 
m  biva^t  to|etker  is  tlM  Attie  Onion,  it.  32,  note  S, 


thrice  served  as  trieransL  He  married  Plathane,  the  widov 
of  the  "sophist"  Hippias  of  Elis,  and  then  adopted  her 
■on  Aphareus,  afterwards  eminent  as  a  rhetorician  and  a 
tragic  poet  In  356  B.CL  he  had  his  first  and  only  lawsuit. 
A  certain  Megaclides  chal])!nged  him  -  to  undertake  the 
trierorchy,  or  exchange  properties.  This  was  the  lawsuit 
whieh  suggested  the  form  of  the  discourse  which  he  calls 
4he  Aniidont  ("  exchange  of  properties  " — 353  &a)— his 
defence  of  his  professional  life. 

He  was  buried  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  Cynosarges, 
— a  temenos  of  Heracles,  widi  a  gymnasion,  on  the  east  side 
of  Athens,  outside  the  Diomeian  gatei  His  tomb  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  column  some  46  feet  high,  crowned  with  the 
figure  of  a  siren,  the  symbol  of  persuasion  jtnd  of  death. 
A  tablet  of  stontf,  near  the  column,  represented  a  group  of 
which  Qorgias  was  the  centre ;  his«pnpil  Isocrates  stood  at 
his  side.  Aphareus  erected  a  statue  to  his  adopted  father 
near  the  Olympieioa  Timotheus,  the  illustrious  son  of 
Conon,  dedicated  another  in  the  temple  of  Kleusis. 

It  was  a  wonderful  century  which  the  life  of  one  man 
had  thus  all  but  spanned, — a  centdry  fuller  than  any  other 
that  could  be  named  of  great  events  both  in  the  political 
and  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Greece.  Isocrates  had  readied 
early  manhood  when  the  long  struggte  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War — begun  in  his  childhood — ended  with  the  overthrow 
o!  Athens.  The  middle  period  .of  his  career  was  passed 
under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta.  His  more  adva&oed  ago 
saw  that  brief  ascendency  which  the  genius  of  Epaminondns 
secured'  to  Thebes.  And  he  lived  to  urge  on  Philip  of 
Haeedon  a-  gieater*enterprise  than  any  which  the  Hellenio 
world  could  offer.  His  eatly  promise  liad  won  a  glowing 
tributefroiE  Plato,  and  the  rhetoric  of  his  maturity  furnished 
natter  to  the  analysis  of  Aristotle ;  he  had  composed  his 
imaginary  picture  of  that  Hellenic  host  which  should  move 
through  Asia  in  a  pageant  of  sacred  triumph,  just  as 
Xenophon,  was  publishing  his  plain  narrative  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  and,  in  the  next  generation,  his 
literary  eloquence  was  still  demonstrating  the  weakness  of 
Persia  when  Demosthenes  was  striving  to  make  men  feel 
the  deadly  peril  of  Greece.  This  long  life  has  an  element 
of  pathos  not  unlike  that  of  Greek  tragedy ;  a  power  abo-ve 
nan  was  compelling  events  .in  a  direction  which  Isocrates 
eould  not  see ;  but  his  owii  agency  was  the  ally  of  that 
power,  though  in  a  sense  which  he  knew  not ;  his  vision 
was  of  Greece  triumphant  over  Asia,  while  he  was  the 
unconscious  prophet  of  an  age  in  which  Asia  should  be 
transformed  by  the  diffusion  of  Hellenism.' 

A  just  estimate  of  Isocrates  demands  that  his  character 
should  be  viewed  in  both  its  main  aspects,'— the  political 
and  the  literary. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  two  questions  have  to  be  asked : 
—(1)  How  far  were  the  political  views  of  Isocrates  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  different  from  those  of  the  clearest  minds 
contemporary  with  him  t  (2)  How  far  were  those  views 
which  he  held — singly,  or  in  common  with  others — falsified 
by  the  event  t 

1.  In  regard  to  Hellenic  politics  at  large,  Isocrates  held 
that  they  must  go  from  bad  to  wbrae,  unless  the  wrangling 
and  demoralized  cities  could  be  united  by  the  spell  of  a 
national  enthusiasm,  under  the  leaderrbip  of  one  strong 
state  or  one'  strong  man.  This  national  enthusiasm 
would  be,  he  beUeved,  most  certainly  evoked  by  a  war 
against  the  'great  Asiatic  empire  of.  Persia.  Such  an 
.expeditioa  might  well  abolish  the  miserable  squabbles 
of  state  with  state,  if  only  a  captain  could  be  found. 

*  lao-ratea,  a  lo]-a1  and  genaine  Hellene,  can  yet  eoheei*a  of  Hel> 
lenlo  coltan  aa  shared  by  men  not  of  Hellenio  Uood,  Pwugyr,,  %  SO. 
He  ia  thna,  aa  Bmat  Onrtlos  bai  ably  shown,  a  foienmner  of 
Belleulsm — analogous,  la  the  Itterary  province,  to  Epominondsa  and 
liaotlieiii  Id  the  jnltttoal  (flufoiy  </  Orteet,  y.  116,  201,  tr.  Ward). 
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Tim  wkola  tune  o(  Greek  thonght  in  thai  age  had 
taken  a  beat  towarda  monarchy  in  aome  form.  This 
tendency  may  be  traced,  alike  in  the  practical  common 
(enae  of  Xenophon  and  in  the  lofty  Uealiam  of  Plata 
There  ooald  be  no  better  ioatance  of  it  than  a  well-known 
paaaage  in  the  PciiUa  of  Anatotla^  He  is  speaking  of 
the  gifts  which  meet  in  the  Greek  race, — a  race  warlike, 
like  the  ~'.ur6peaaa,  but  more  subtle, — keen,  like  the 
Asiatics,  bnt  braw.  Here,  he  says,  is  a  race  which 
"might  nde  all  men,  if  it  were  brought  under  a  single 
goTemmenf^  It  is  unneceasaiy  to  suppose  a  special 
allusion  to  Alexander;  bnt  it  is  probable  that  Aristotle 
had  in  Ida  mind  a  possible  nnion  of  the  Qreek  cities  under 
a  strong  cnnstitntional  monarchy.  His  advice  to  Alexander 
(ts  reported  by  Plutarch)  was  to  treat  the  Greeks  in  the 
spirit  of  a  leader  {IfftfuimmK),  and  the  barbarians  in  the 
spirit  of  a  master  (Snnrorucwc).*  Aristotle  agreed,  then, 
with  Isocrates  in  holding  that,  if  the  Greek  race  was  to 
have  a  great  future,  the  first  requisite  was  union  under  a 
central  power.  Aristotle  conceived  this  power  as  political 
and  permanent^  Isocrates  conceived  it  as,  in  the  first 
phtee,  military — having  for  its  immediate  aim  the  conduct 
of  an  expedition  against  Asia.  Had  Isocrates  foreseen 
that  such  a  oommand-in-chief  was  inseparable  from  a  per- 
manent monarchy,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  accepted 
the  latter ;  but  he  would  have  insisted,  iu  the  spirit  of 
Aristotle's  advice,  on  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  Greek 
subjects.  The  getaeral  views  of  Isocrates  as  to  the  largest 
good  possible  for  the  Qreek  race  were  thus  substantially 
tite  same  as  those  of  Aristotle ;  and  they  were  in  accord 
with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  best  Greek  thought  in 
that  agei 

3.  How  bx  were  these  views  justified  by  the  issue  t 
The  vision  of  the  Qreek  race  "  brought  under  one  polity  " 
was  not,  indeed,  fulfilled  in  the  sense  of  Aristotle  or  of 
Isocrates.  Bnt  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander,  aa 
captain-gunsral  of  Greece,  became  the  event  which  actually 
opened  new  and  larger  destinies  to  the  Greek  race.  The 
old  political  life  of  the  Qreek  cities  was  worn  out ;  in  the 
new  fields  which  were  now  opened,  the  empire  of  Greek 
civitixation  entered  on  a  career  of  world-wide  conquest, 
until  Greece  became  to  East  and  West  more  than  all 'that 
Athens  had  been  to  OreeeCb  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes, 
ceased  indeed  to  be  the  chief  eentrea^of  Qreek  life ;  but 
the  mission  of  .the  Greek  mind  could  scarcely  have  been 
accomplished  with  such  expansive  and  penetrating  power 
if  its  influence  had  not  radiated  over  the  East  from 
Petgamns,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria. 

Fanhellenic  politics  had  the  foremost  interest  for 
bocratea.  Bnt  in  two  of  his  works — the  oration  On  the 
Peaet  and  the  Areopagitien$  (both  of  366  B.a) — he  deals 
specially  with  the  politics  of  Athens.  The  speech  On  ike 
Ptaet  relates  chiefly  to  foreign  afTaiis.  It  is  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  his  feUow-citizens  to  abandon  the  dream  nf 
Impremacy,  and  to  treat  their  allies  ss  equals,  not  as  sub- 
jsctSb  The  fervid  orator  personifies  that  empire,  that  false 
mistress  which  has  lured  Athena,  then  Sparta,  then  Athens 
once  more,  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  "  Is  she  not  worthy 
of  detestation  1 "  Leadership  passes  into  empire ;  empire 
begets  insolence;  insolence  brings  ruin.  The  Areopagi- 
tieut  breathes  a  kindred  spirit  in  regard  to  home  policy. 
Athinian  life  had  lost  its  old  tone.  Apathy  to  pubUa 
intereata,  dissolute  frivolity,  tawdry  display  and  real 
poverty — these  are  the  features  on  which  Isocrates  dwells. 
With  this  picture  he  contrasts  the  elder  democracy;  of 
Solon  and  Clisthenea,  and,  as  a  first  step  towards 
reform,  would  restore  to  the  Areopagus  its  general  censor- 

*  fi  Tfir  'Exxinw  y4nt  .  .  .  tiiM^ciw  Vx*"  riiTtu.  (uit 
nrxi*-  rlurtln,  PMt.,  Iv.  fvU.]  7. 
»  Pi  4<<«  r<rt,  L,  vi, 


ship  of  morals.  It  is  here,  and  here  alone— in  his  codk 
ments  on  Athenian  affairs  at  home  and  abroad — ^that 
we  can  distinctly  recognize  the  man  to  whom  the  Athens 
of  Pericles  was  something  more  than  a  tradition. '  We  are 
carried  back  to  the  age  in  wfiich  iiia  long  life  began.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  voice  to  which  we  Itsteii 
is  the  same  which  we  hear  in  the  letter  to  Philip. 

Turning  from  the  political  to  the  literary  aspect  of  his 
work,  we  are  at  once  upon  ground  where  the  question  of 
his  merits  will  now  provoke  comparatively  little  controveny. 
Perhapa  the  most  serious  prejudice  with  which  his  reputa- 
tion hgs  bad  to  contend  in  modern  times  has  been  due  to 
on  accident  of  verbal  usage.  He'  repeatedly  describes  that 
art  which  he  professed  to  teach  as  hia  ^Ouotroi^ta.  His  use 
of  this  word — joined  to  the  fact  that  in  a  few  passages  he 
appears  to  allude  slightingly  to  Plato  or  to  the  Socratics — 
has  exposed  him  to  a  groundless  imputation.  It  cannot 
be  too  distinctly  understood  that,  when  Isocrates  speaks 
of  his  ^lAotro^ut,  he  means  simply  his  theory  or  method  of 
"  culture  " — to  use  the  only  modem  term  which  is  really 
equivalent  in  latitude  to  the  Greek  word  as  then  current* 

The  ^iXotro^Mi,  or  practical  culture,  of  Isocrates  was  not 
in  confiict,  because  it  had  nothing  in  common,  with  the 
Bocratio  or  Platonic  philosophy.  The  personal  inflnencf 
of  Socrates  may,  ind^,  be  traced  in  hu  work.  He  con- 
stantly desires  to  make  his  teaching  bear  on  the  practical 
lifei  His  maxims  of  homely  moral  wisdom  frequently 
recall  Xenophon's  JlemorabUia.  But  there  the  relation 
ends  Plato  alludes  to  Isocrates  in  perhapa  thrie  plaeec 
The  glowing  prophecy  in  the  Phadru*  has  been  quoted ; 
in  the  Ogrgiat  a-  phrase  of  Isocntee  is  wittily  parodied ; 
and  in  the  EiUkyJ^iu»  Isocrates  is  probably  meant  by  the 
person  who  dweUs  "  on  the  borderland  between  philosophy 
and  statesmanship."*  The  vrritings  of  Isocrates  contain  a 
few  more  or  lees  distinct  allusions  to  Plato's  dootrines  or 
works,  to  the  general  effect  that  they  are  barren  of  practical 
result*  But  Isocrates  nowhere  assails  Plato's  pluloBophy 
as  such.  When  he  declares  "  knowledge  "  (tntmiftif)  to 
be  unattainable,  he  means  an  exact  "knon ledge"  of  ths 
contingencies  which  may  arise  in  practical  life.  "  Sinee  it 
is  impossible  for  human  nature  to  acquire  any  science 
{hrurr^iiy)  by  which  we  should  know  what  to  dp  or  to 
say,  in  the  next  resort  I  deem  those  wiiw  who,  as  a  rule, 
can  hit  what  is  beet  by  their  opinions  "  (Sojav).' 

Isocrates  should  be  compared  with  the  practical  teachers 
of  Ilia  day.  In  his  essay  Agairut  tha  Sophiil*,  and  in  hit 
spsech  on  the  AntidotU,  wUck  belong  respectively  to  the 
beginning  and  the  doae  of  his  professional  career,  he  has 
clearly  marked  the  points  which  distinguish  him  from  "  the 
sophists  of  the  herd  "  (AycAoux  (ro^tara/).  First,  then,  he 
claims,  and  justly,  greater  breadth  of  view.  The  ordinary 
teacher  confined  himself  to  the  narrow  scope  of  local  in- 
terests,— training  the  yonng  citizen  to  plead  in  the  Athenian 
law  courts,  or  to  speak  on  Athenian  affairs  in  the  ecclesia. 
Isocrates  sought'  to  enlarge  the  mental  horizon  of  his  dis- 
ciples by  aocnatoming  them  to  deal  with  subjects  which 
were  not  merely  Athenian,  but,  in  hia  own  phrase, 
Hellenic  Secondly,  though  he  did  not  claim  to  hava 
found  a  philosophical  basis  for  morals,  it  hss  been  well 

*  The  word  ^iXgra^Is  Haiai  to  Iiafe  oon»  into  Athenian  m  not 
maoh  befora  tha  time  of  Socrates  ;  and,  till  long  after  the  time  of 
Isocrates,  it  waa  oommonly  used,  not  in  the  asnae  of  "  philosophy^* 
bnt  in  that  at  "litaraiy  taata  and  stadj— onitnia  ganarally."- 
Arwtid,,  iL  i07,  ^lAonXfa  ra  cai  timtftfi^  v>pl  Xiyvvt,  ml  aiv  ' 
>«r  rpiwn  alrvi,  ktjjt  awtch  aaiWk.  And  ao  arritsia  of  tlw  ¥tk 
osntuy  B.a  naa  ^iXaeoitA  as  s<mplT-"ta  stndj";  aa,  t.f.,  aa 
luvaltd  "  atndlaa"  the  meona  of  nllaf  fh>m  pain,  Lyi.,  Qr.  zzlv.  1 10; 
^.  Taoer,,  Or.  iv.  {  0,  &«. 

*  Plat.,  qorg.,  p.  409 ;  Xtakgd.,  304-«. 

■  Thasa  alliisioDa  an  dtaonaaed  ta  tha  Atttt  Oraton,  ToL  fl.  ja, 
61/  ^ 

ill 


'  boor..  Or.  xv.  •  9^1. 
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Mid  of  Mm-  that  "  he  reflect*  the  hnmaa  apirit  alwajs  oiy 
iti  nobler  aide,"'  and  that,  in.  an  age -of  corrupt  and 
impndent  aelfishneis,  healways  atroTe  to  raise  the  minds 
ol  his  Jiatfrers  into  a  higher  ud  purer  air.  Thirdly,  his 
inethod  of  teaching  was  thortngh.  Technical  exposition 
came  fiist  The  learner  was  then  required  to  apply  the 
rales  in  actual  compositibu,  which  the  master  revised.  The 
ordinary  teachers  of  rhetoric  (as  Aristotle  says)  employed 
their  pupils  in  committing  model  pieces  to.  memory,  but 
aeglected  to  train  the  learner's  own  fatuity  through  his 
own  efforts.  Lastly,  Isocrates  stands  apart  from  jaott 
writers  of  that  day  in  his  steady  effort  to  produce  results 
of  permahent  value.  While  rhetorical  skiU  was  lai^y 
engaged  in  the  intermittenV  journalism  of  political 
pamphlets,  Isocratea  set  t  higher  ambition  before  his 
school.  His  own  essays  on  contemporary  questions  received 
that  finished  form  which  has  preserved  diem  to  this  day. 
The  impulse  to  solid  and  lasting  work,  communicated  by 
the  example  of  the  master,  was  seen  in  aueh  monuments 
OS  the  Atthit  of  Androtion,  the  HeOtHie  HiHory  of 
Theopompus,  and  the  PkUijipiea  of  Ephortis. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticift,  Cicero  says  that  he  has 
nsed  "t!A  the  fragrant  essences  of  Isocrates,  and  all  the 
little  stores  of  his  disciples.'"  Th»  phrase  has  a  point  of 
which  tihe  writer  himself  was  perhaps  scarcely  conscious : 
tiia  style  of  Isocrates  had  come  to  Cicero  through  the. school 
erf  Bhodes ;  and  the  Rhodian  imitators  had  mohe  of  Asiatic 
splendour  than  of  Attic  elegance^  But;  with  this  allowance 
made^  the  passage  may  serve  to  indicate  the  real  place  of 
Isocrates  in  the  history  of  literary  style.  The  old  Oreek 
critic*  <A)nsider  him  as  representing  what  they  call  the 
"smoath"  or  "florid"  mode  Of  composition  {yXa^vpa, 
ivOijpit  ipitfivialf  as  distinguished  from  the  "hanh" 
(apTTijpd)  style  of  Antiphon  and  the  perfect  "mean" 
(jumi)  of  Demosthenes.  Tried  by  a  modem  sUndard,  the 
language  of  lapcrate*  is  certainly  not  "florid."  The  only 
■wse  in  wbieli  hs  merito  the  epithet  is  that  (especially  in 
his  .'eariier  work)  he  delighto  in  elaborate  antitheeesi 
Isoeratea  is  .an,  "  orator  "  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  Oreek 
word  rhetor ;  but  his  real  distinction  consists  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  first  Oreek  who  gave  an  artistic  finish  to 
literary  rhetoric.  The  practical  oratory  of  the  day  had 
already  (vo  clearly  separated  branches — the  forensic, 
represented  by  Isnus,  and  the  deliberative,  in  which 
CaUistrato*  was  the  foteranner  of  Demcethenea.  Mean- 
whQe  Isoerates  was  giving  form  and  rhythm  to  a' standard 
literary  prose.  Through  the  influence  of  his  school,  this 
normal  prose  styler  was  transmitted — with  the  addition  of 
some  florid  embellishments — to  the  first  generation  of 
KonlMM  who  stndied  rhetoric  in  the  Oreek  Khools.  The 
dictinetive  feature  in  the  composition  of  Isocratea  is  his 
stmctnre  of  the  periodic  sentence.  This,  with  hun,  is  no 
longer  rigid  or  monotonous,  as  with  Antiphon, — no  longer 
terse  and  compact^  as  with  Ljrsias, — but  ample,  luxuriant, 
nnfolding  itself  (to  use  a  Oreek  critic's  image)  like  the  soft 
beauties  of  a  winding  river.  Isocrates  was  the  flrst  Oreek 
who  worked  out  the  idea  o(  a  prose  rhvthm.  He  saw 
dearly  bgth  its  powers  and  its  limits ;  poetty  has  its  strict 
thythms  and  precise  metres;  prose  has  iU  metre*  and 
rhythms,  not  bound  by  »  rigid  framework,  yet  capable  of 
being  brought  under  certain  general  laws'  which  a  good  ear 
ean  recognise,  and  which  a  speaker  or  writer  may  apply 
{n  the  most  various  oembinations.  This  fundamenbl  idea 
Af  prose  rhythm,  or  number,  is  that  which  the  style  of 
Isocrates  has  imparted  to  the   style  of  Cicero.     When 

gnintilisn  (x.  1,  108)  says,  somewhat  hyperbolically,  that 
ieero  has  artistically  reprodnced  (effinxUie)  "  the  force  of 

*  OHttUar,  L$  Ditcmm  SItoaraU  ttir  hii'wUiiu,  p.  Izij. 

*  Totam  lucntb  futfUKm  stqus  omn«s  noi  (UteipQlonua 
irai|SS,^<l^((.,U,l, 


Demosthene*,  the  wealtLof  Plato,  the  Aarm  of  Isoentea," 
he  means  prindpally'this  smooth  and  harmonious  rhythm. 
Cicero  himself  expressly  recognizes  this  original  and  distinc- 
tive merit  of  Isooatea*  Thus,  through  Kome,  and  especi- 
ally tiuouj^  Cicero,  the  influence  of  Isocrates,  a*  the 
founder  .of  a  literary  pmee,  has  passed  into  the  literature* 
of  modem  Europe.  It  is  to  the  eloquence  of  the  preachfr 
that 'we  may  perhaps  look  for  the  nearest  modem  analogue 
of  that  kind  in  which  Isocratea  excelled,— especially, 
perhaps,  to  that  of  the  great  .French  preachers.  Isocrates 
was  one  of  the  three  Oreek  authors,  Demosthenes-  and 
Plato  being  the  otlters^  who  Cbntribnted  most  to  form  the 
style  of  BoasneL 

The  aztsnt  works  of  laoeratas  coDsi«t  of  tutatj-om  tpeeches  or 
disoounes,  sod  nine  lettera.  Amon^  then,  tha  six  fonnuc  ipMehas 
repreaent  the  fint  period  of  hi*  btenry  life, — belo'ugiug  to  the 
yeus  40S-Si)S  B.a  All  rix  concern  frivate  canaes.  lliey  may  be 
ckaaed  aa  followa.  I.  Action  for  AmxuU  (tin)  atilos),  Or.  zz., 
"Againat  Lochitea,"  S94  B.O.  &  Ctaitn  to  ant  IiJuntamM 
(Anluru'b),  Or.  xix.,  JEjimMau,  end  of  8t4  or  early  in  StS  B.O. 
8.  AcHoM  to  Steever  a  ZVjnnC : — (1)  Or.  zzi,  "  Againat  EnthjrBna," 
40S  B.O. ;  (2)  Or.  zviL,  TrapetUiaa,  end  of  391  or  early  in  S9S  aa 
4.  Action  for  Damage  (Mni  j3X^i|f),  Or.  zn.,  "  Concerning  the 
Team  of  Hones,"  St7  B.O.  6.  Sjueial  Pita  iTaptrypa^),  Or.  zviii., 
"  Against  Callimachna,"  402  B.C.  Two  of  theae  have  been  resarded 
aa  aporioua  by  0.  E.  Benaalar,  vis..  Or.  zzi,  on  acooont  of  the  fia- 
quent  hiatus  and  the  ahort  compact  perioda,  and  Or.  xvii.,  on  the 
nnt  of  theaanoonda.  Bat  irt  an  not  warranted  in  appWinff  to  tbs 
early  work  of  laocrataa  those  canons  which  his  nuton  style  onarTcd. 
Tha  gennineneaa  of  tha  apeech  against  Euthynoa  ia  reeogniied  by 
Fhilostntoa;  while  tha  Trapetiticui—iiuie»  named  without  soapieioa 
by  Harpociation — ^ia  treated  Iv  Dionysini^  not  only  aa  antbentie, 
but  aa  the  tyideal  fomuic  work  of  its  snthor.  The  apeeoh  a^aiiut 
Lochitea — where  "  a  man  of  the  people "  (raii  w\ilni  tU)  la  tha 
apeakar — azhibita  mnch  rhetorical  akilL  The  apeech  npi  rai 
{iiiyovi  ("  oonoeining  the  team  of  horaea  ")  has  a  cnriona  intanat; 
An  Athenian  citizen  had  complained  thst  Aleibiadea  had  robbed  him 
of  a  toam  of  four  horaea,  and  anea  the  stateaman's  aon  and  namesak* 
(who  is  the  speaker)  for  their  vslae.  This  is  not  the  only  place  in 
which  laoerstes  haa  marked  his  admiratioB  for  the  geoina  of  Alcibi- 
ades';  it  appears  also  in  the  mi^pu$  and  in  tiia  ihwtrit.  tat, 
among  tha  torensie  speechea,  we  mnat,  on  the  wBols,  give  the  palm 
to  the  ACgiiutiau — a  grsphio  pietore  of  ordinaiy  Greek  life  in  the 
ialanda  of  the  .£gean.  Here— eapedally  in  the  namtiTe — laoente* 
niakea  s  near  appniaeh  to  the  bat  manner  of  Lyaiaa. 

The  remaining  fifteen  ontiona  or  diacoanea  do  not  eaaily  land 
themaelrea  to  the  ordinary  claasiflcation  under  the  heada  of  "  daliber- 
ative  "  and  "  eiddeictic  Both  terma  must  be  atnuned;  and  neither 
ia  atiistly  amUcaUe  to  all  the  piecea  which  it  ia  required  to  coven 
The  WOK  of  iaoeratea  travdled.  ont  of  the  gnwrla  in  which  the 
rlietoiiAd  indnatiT  of  the  age  had  hitherto  moved.  Hia  poaitioB 
among  oontempoiary  ^rritets  waa  determined  by  ideaa  peculiar  to 
himaelf ;  and  hiaoompoeitiona,  besides  having  a  atyle  of  their  own, 
are  in  aevenl  inilanoea  of  s  new  kind.  The  only  adequate  tniadpl* 
of  daaaiiloation  is  one  which  eonsidera  them  in  reapect  to  tneii  anb- 
jeet-matter.  Thna  viei^ad,  they  form  two  clearly  aeparated  gronpa 
— the  Bcholaalio  and  tha  political. 

SchoUutie  Writing:— Unia  thla  head  we  have,  lint,  thne 
lettara  or  eaaa^a  of  s  hortatory  character.  (1)  Th*  letter  to  tha 
young  Demonicaa,^«nce  a  favoorite  sobjeot  in  the  acboola,— oon- 
taina  a  series  of  preoepta  neither  below  nor  much  above  the  sveraga 
practical  morallfy  of  Qreece.  (2)  The  letter  to  Kiooclea— the  young 
king  of  the  Cywan  Salami*— aeta  forth  tha  duty  of  a  monarch  to 
hi*  aubjecta.  (S)  In  the  third  piece,  it  is  Micooles  who  apeaka,  and 
impresae*  on  the  Salaminian*  their  dn^r  to  their  king — a  piece  ra- 
markabla  aa  containing  a  popnlar  plea  for  monarchy,  compOMd  by 
a  cltisen  of  Athena.  These  three  letters  may  be  nfenett  n>  tha 
yecra  874-272  B.O. 

Nezt  may  be  placed  four  pieoea  which  are  "  displays  "  (lviti({Mt) 
in  the  proper  Greek  aenaoL  The  Butirit  (Or.  xL,  S90-tl  B.O.)  j* 
an  attempt  to  ehow  how  the  ill-famed  king  of  Egypt  might  be 
praiaed.  The  "  Encomium  on  Helen  "  (Or.  z.,  S70  B.a),  a  piece 
greatly  anperior  to  the  laat,  eontaina  the  celebrated  paaaage  on  the 
power  of  beauty.  Theae  two  compoaitionB  aerre  to  ulnatrate  their 
anthor'a  view  that  "  encomia "  of  the  hackneyed  type  mi^t  be 
elevated  by  combining  the  mythical  matter  with  some  topic  tt 
practical  intsreat,— aa,  in  the  case  of  Aufrit,  with  the  iastitB<< 
tions  of  Egypt,  or,  in  that  of  Helen,  with  tha  reforais  of  HiasensL' 
Tha  Xiagonu  (Or.  iz.,  886  B.a  I)  is  a  laadatMT  epitaph  on  s  nally 
aUa  man, — ^tbe  Greek  king  of  the  Cypiiaa  Saumia  .  A  paaaage-oif 

'  Idqna  prinoep*  laocrataa  inatttulaaa  (attar,  .  .  .  nt  inoonditam 
antlquoram  dicandi  rationvm  ,  •  <  nmnflis  satringeni,  St  Or.,  Ui, 

*«,  17J. 
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rfngnltr  Intarait  danribm  how,  win  hU  roU,  the  inilaenoet  of 
Hollauo  drilixation  had  pnnilcd  ormr  th*  laRoanding  barbatUm. 
Tha  AttoMmoieiu  (Or.  xiL),  intondtd  for  th*  ciwtPanatheiuea 
o(Slla.a,  bat  not  completed  till  SS9B.a,  eontuiuai«aitalof  tha 
aerrioea  lendared  b]r  Athena  tc  Qreaoa,  but  digreaaaa  into  peraonal 
defaaoe  aoalnat  eritiea ;  hia  laat  work,  written  in  extreme  old  age, 
it  bean  the  plainest  marka  of  biling  powera. 

The  third  anbdiriaion  of  the  acholaatic  writinga  ia  formed  by  two 
moat  intereating  eaaaya  on  edncatian— that  entitled  "  Againat  the 
Sophiata"  (Or.  xiii.,  39I-B0  ao.),  and  the  "Antidaaia'(Or.  it., 
SSS  a.a).  The  firat  of  theae  ia  a  manifeeto  put  forth  by  laocntaa  at 
the  oataet  of  iiiaprofeaiioiial  career  of  taaciiing,  in  which  he  aeeka 
to  diitingniah  hu  aima  from  thoae  of  other  "aophiata.*  Theae 
"  aophiaU  "  are  (1)  tha  "  eriatica  "  (•{  npl  rks  fpilai),  by  whom  he 
aeema  to  intend  the  minor  Soeratica,  eapacially  JCndidea  ;  (2)  the 
teaohera  of  practical  rhetoric,  who  had  made  exaggerated  clainia  for 
tha  efficacy  of  mere  inati-uction,  independently  of  natural  faculty 
or  •xperience ;  (3)  the  writers  of  "  arte  "  of  rhetoric,  who  rirtnally 
deroted  themaelTea  (as  Aristotle  alao  complaina)  to  the  loweat,  or 
forensic,  branch  of  their  anbjecL  As  this  pieea  ia  the  prelade  to  his 
career,  ita  epilogue  ia  theapMchonthe  "Antidoaia,"— ao  called  ba- 
caoae  it.haa  the  form  of  a  apeech  made  in  court  in  answer  to  a  chal- 
lenge to  undertake  tha  burden  of  the  trierarchy,  or  elae  exchange  pro- 
perties with  the  ehallengrr.  The  diaoonraa  "  Agaiq|t  the  Sopniala" 
bad  atated  what  his  art  was  not;  thia  apeech  definea  what  it  u.  Uia 
own  aeeoont  of  his  ^lAan^fa — "  the  aiacipliue  of  diacootae  "  {i  rir 
Xiymr  voittfa)— haa  been  embodied  in  the  aketchof  it  girenjtboTe. 

MUieal  Writinigt. — Theae,  again,  fall  into  two  elasaea — those 
which  concern  (1)  the  relatione  of  Greece  with  Peiaia,  (2)  the  inter- 
nal affaire  of  Greece.  The  firat  claaa  connist  of  the  Paiugyriaa  (Or. 
iT.,  S80  B.O.)  and  the  Philipptu  (Or.  t.,  34S  ILO.)  The  Pantmrictu 
takea  ite  name  from  the  fact  that  it  wasgiren  to  the  Greek  public  at 
the  time  of  the  Olympio  featirala — ^probably  by  meana  of  copiea  cir- 
cnlated  there.  The  orator  nigee  that  Athena  and  Sparta  ahould 
unite  in  leading  the  Greeka  agaiuat  Persia.  The  fwling  of  antiquity 
that  thia  noble  discourse  is  a  masten>iece  of  careful  work  finds  ex- 
preesion  in  the  tradition  that  it  had  occupied  ite  author  for  mote 
than  ten  yatra.  Ite  excellence  ia  not  merely  that  of  language,  but 
alao— and  perhapa  eren  more  oonapicuousljr — that  of  lucid  atranga- 
ment.'  The  J^uippus  ia  an  appeal  to  the  king  of  Macedon  to  assume 
tl^t Initiative  in  the  war  on  Peraia  which  laocratea  had  ceased  to 
expect  from  any  Greek  city.  In  Use  view  of  Demoathenea,  Philip 
was  the  representatiTe  barbarian ;  in  that  of  laocratea,  he  ia  the  fiiat 
of  HeHenea^  and  tha  natural  champion  of  their  canaa. 

Of  thoae  disconiae*  which  concern  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece, 
twoluTe  already  been  noticed, — that  On  A«  Ptaee  (Or.  Tiii.),  and  the 
Artopagitiau  (Or.  TL)^both  of  85S  B.O. — as  dealing  resppctively- 
with  the  foreign  end  the  home  affairs  of  Athens.  The  PlataicuM 
(Or.  zir.)  issnppoaed  to  be  apoken  by  a  Plataan  before  the  Athenian 
ccdasia  m  373  B.a  In  that  rear  Flafaea  had  for  the  aeoond  time 
in  ita  hbtoiy  been  deetroyed  by  Thebes.  The  oration— an  appeal 
to  Athens  to  restore  the  nnhappy  town — is  remarkable  both  for  the 
power  irith  which  Theban  cmel^  ia  denounced,  and  for  the  genuine 
patiioaof  tlte  peroration.  The  jtrehidamm  (Or.  tL)  ie  i  speech  pnr- 
Mrtiiig  to  be  delivered  by  Archidamus  III.,  son  of  Ageailana,  m  a 
debate  at  Sparte  on  conditiona  of  peace  offered  by  Thebea  in  806 
B.a  It  waa  dsman'Sed  that  Sparta  abonld  recognize  the  independ- 
•ne^  of  Ueaene,  which  had  lately  been  restored  by  Epaminondaa 
(>70  &a.).  Tba  olatibn  girea  brilliant  expreeeion  to  the  feeling 
whieli  each  a  demand  was  olcnlated  to  excite  in  Bpartana  who 
knew  the  hiatory  of  their  own  city.  Xenophon  witneaaea  that  the 
attitude  of  Sparte  on  this  occasion  waa  actually  aach  aa  the  Anki- 
iamait  aaaamea  (BtlUn.,  viii  1,  t|  8-llX 

Xatto*.— The  first  letter— to  Dionysiiu  I.— ia  fragmentaiy ;  but 
a  paaaage  in  tha  iPhilipptu  leavea  no  doubt  aa  to  ite  objeot.  lao- 
cratea waa  anxioua  that  the  ruler  of  Syracnae  ahonid  underteke  the 
command  of  Greece  againat  Persia.  The  date  ie  probably  SS8  B.a 
Vaxt in  cbronologicar order  stands  the  letter  "To  the  Children 
atjuaa  "  (tL).  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phens,  had  been  assassinated  in 
tlO  Ho. ;  and  no  less  than  three  of  his  anccessors  had  ahared  the 
■ana  lata.  laocratea  now  nrgee  Thehe,  the  danghter  of  Jason,  and 
bar  half-brothers,  to  set  up  a  popular  gOTemment.  The  date 
is  Se9  B.a*  The  letter  to  Archidamus  III.  (ix.)— the  same 
peisan  who  ]a  the  imaginary  speaker  of  oration  tL — urges  him 
to  axeteto  the  writer's  fsTourito  idea,— "to  deliTer  the  Gioeka 
Ikom  their  fenda,  and  to  cmah  barbarian  inaolenca."  It  ia  re- 
markable (or  a  vivid  picture  of  the  atete  of  Oreeca ;  the  date  ia 
about  SMk.a  The  letter  to  Timotheoa  (viL,  S4S  B.O.),  mlercf 
Haradaa  on  the  Kuxine,  introducea  an  Athenian  friend  who  ia 
gob^  tbiOer,  and  at  the  eame  time  offera  aome  gooa  connaals  to 

*  tUt  ia  shown  hy  the  present  writer  in  a  paper  on  "Tha  Sixth 
Iistler  of  boorates,*  Journal  of  PhiMan,  voL  t.  p.  S8«,  1874. 
Tha  fket  that  Thehe,  widow  of  Alexander  of  Pbens,  was  the  daughter 
of  Jaaon,  is  insUantany  notlcad  by  Plutanb  in  hIa  life  of  Pdopidaa, 
e.n.  It  la  tUa  fkct  wUoh  give*  the  due  to  tb«  ocoation  ft  the 
Mto)  ^  Died,  svi.  U, 


tha  banavolent  despot    Tha  letter  "  to  the  goranmient  of  llyif- 
lena  "  (viiL,  360  i.e.)  ia  a  petition  to  a  newly  eatobliahed  oligai«hy> 

? bearing  tham  to  permit  the  return  of  a  damoeratio  exile,  a  diatin- 
iiuied  musician  named  Agenor.  The  first  of  the  two  letten  to 
hilip  of  Haeedon  (ii.)  remonstrates  with  him  on  the  peraonal 
danger  to  which  he  had  reckleaaly  expoaed  bimaelf,  and  alludea  to 
bia  beneficent  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Theaaaly ;  the  date  ia 
probably  the  end  of  312  B.a  The  letter  to  Alexander  (v  \  then 
a  boy  of  foortceu,  ia  a  brief  greeting  aent  along  with  the  laiat,  and 
eongratnlatea  him  on  preferring  "  practical "  to  "  eristig  "  atodiea— 
a  distinction  which  u  explained  by  the  aketeh  of  the  author's 
fi\arof  la,  and  of  hia  eesay  "Against  the  Bophiata,"  given  above. 
It  waa  just  at  thia  time,  probably,  thet  Alexander  was  beginning  to 
receive  the  lessons  of  Anstotle  (842  B.C.).  The  letter  to  Anripater 
(iv. )  introdncee  a  friend  who  wished  to  enter  the  military  sarvfoe  of 
Philip.  Antipater  waa  then  acting  aa  rrgent  in  Idacedonia  during 
Philip'a  abaence  in  nirace  (340-381)  B.O.).  The  later  of  the  two 
lettera  to  Philip  (iii)  appeara  to  be  wiitten  shortly  after  tha  battle 
of  Chieronea  in  888  B.O.  The  qneetiona  raised  by  it  hare  already 
been  diacnaaed. 

No  loat  work  of  leociatee  ia  known  trom  a  definite  quot^tian,  «• 
cept  an  "Art  of  Bhetorie,"  from  which  aome  acattered  preoepte  era 
cited.  QuintOian,  indeed,  and  Fhotina,  who  had  aeen  thia  "  Art," 
felt  a  doubt  aa  to  whether  it  waa  genuine.  Only  twentj-five  dia< 
couraaa — out  of  an  ascriptive  total  o*  aome  aixty— were  admitted  aa 
authentic  by  Dionyaiua;  Photiua  (are.  860  A.D.)  knew  only  tha 
number  now  extant — twan^-one. 

With  the  exception  of  defecte  at  the  end  of  Or.  xiiL,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Or.  zvL,  and  probably  at  the  end  of  letters  i. ,  vi ,  ix. ,  the 
exiating  text  ia  free  from  aerions  mutilationa.  It  ia  alao  unusually 
purs.  I'ha  smooth  and  clear  a^le  of  laocmtea  gave  few  opportunitia 
for  the  mistakes  of  copyists.  On  the  other  hand,  he  waa  a  (avourita 
author  of  the  sehoola  Numerous  glosses  crept  into  hia  text  through 
the  commente  or  oonjectnree  of  rhetoriciaos.  Ihis  waa  already  the 
case  before  the  8th  century,  as  is  attested  by  the  dtationa  of  Piiseian 
and  StobiensL  Jcnms  Wolf  and  Koraea  successively  accompliehed 
much  for  the  text.  But  a  more  decided  advance  waa  made  by  Im- 
iiiannel  Bekker.  He  used  five  U SS.  i  viz. ,  (1 )  Codex  Urbinaa  IIL ,  r 
(thia,  the  beet,  was  his  principal  guide);  <2)  Taticanus  888,  A ;  (3^ 
Laurentianns  87, 14,  8  (18th  century);  (4)  Yatieanus  6{,  A ;  and  (6) 
Mardanus  416,  B.  The  first  three,  of  the  eame  family,  have  Or.  xv. 
entire ;  the  last  two  aie  bom  the  same  original,  and  have  Or.  zr. 
incomplete. 

Baiter  and  Sanppa  (Zurich,  1860)  follow  T  "  even  more  con- 
stantly than  Belckar."  Their  apparatus  is  enriched,  however,  by  • 
US.  to  which  he  had  not  access, — Ambrosianua  O.  144,  E,  which 
in  aome  caaea,  aa  they  reeoenize,  haa  alone  preaerved  the  true  read< 
ing.  The  readinga  of  thia  US.  were  given  in  full  by  G.  E.  Benaeler 
in  his  second  edition  (1864-66).  The  distinetive  iharaetariatia  o< 
Benaeler'e  textual  oriticiam  waa  a  tendency  to  correct  the  text 
againat  even  the  beet  US.,  where  the  US.  conflicted  with  the  uaaga 
of  laocratea  aalaftrred  from  hia  recorded  precepte  or  from  the  state- 
mente  of  ancient  writera.  Thua,  on  the  atrength  of  the  rule  aacribad 
to  laocratea,— ^wfora  ^i)  evjartartu', ^—Benseler  would  remove 
from  the  text  every  example  of  hiatna.  Benaeler'a  edition  haa  been 
revised  by  I.  Blase  (1878-78),  who  amends  a  Urge  number  of  his 
readinga,  but  usually  foUowa  him  in  detaila  of  form  and  spelling. 

EtenU  Eiitiotu.— In  Orator— AUtd,  ed.  Imm.  Bekker,  1823  and 
1828  ;  ed.  O.  8.  Dobeon,  1828 ;  ed.  J.  O.  Baiter  and  Hermann 
Saupp^  1860.  Separately  in  Teubner'a  aeriea,  by  O.  E.  Benaeler, 
2d  ti  1864-66  ;  reviaed  by  F.  Blaaa,  1878-78.  Ad  Dnnoiuewmot 
Panegyrieum,  ed.  J.  E.  Sandya,  1868.  Extracte  from  Orationa  iii, 
iv.,  vi.,  vii,  viiL,  ix.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xix.,  and  letters  iii,  v., 
edited  with  reviaed  text  and  commentary,  in  SeUMm*  firom  Ot 
Auia  Orator;  by  the  present  writer  (1880).  (B.  C.  J,) 

ISOHEBISM.    See  Chekibtst,  toL  t.  p.  650. 

ISOTHERMa     See  Mstboeoloot, 

ISPAHAN,  or  iBFAHiif,  a  city  of  Perrio,  in  the  province 
of  Irak  A^emi,  is  situated  in  32°  39'  N.  laL  and  01°  14'  K 
long.  It  enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  Tery  salabrions  dimate^ 
except  in  Uie  autumn,  when  fevers  are  prevalent.  The 
following  statistics  are  given  by  modem  authorities ;  but 
the  concUtion  of  the  city  and  its  environs  is  subject  to  con- 
stant c^nge.  The  city  walls— a  mere  mud  curtain  mined 
in  many  places — are  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  There 
are  some  300  Tillages,  more  or  less  flourishing.  In  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  interior  of  the  city  there  are 
reckoned  to  be  sixty  mosques  (of  which  about  forty  are  in 
use),  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  baths,  perhaps  fifty  colleges 
(which  seems,  however,  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  populv 
tion),  and  twenty  catSTanserais  in  a  more  or  less  perfect 
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The  pnblio  buUdingk  (tf  lapkhia  (tlie  best  Bpedmena  of 
modem  Oriental  design  and  decoration  to  be  found  in 
Persia,  or  perh>;«  anjwhere  in  the  East)  are  of  two  distinct 
classes — those  coostrncted  by  Shah  Abbas  and  his  snccesson, 
»nd  those  erected  daring  the  present  E^ar  dynasty.  The 
two  great  palaces  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  are  named 
respectiyely  Chihil-Snttin  ("the  forty  pilUrs")  and  Hadtt 
Bihisht  ("  the  eight  paradises").  They  are  sattounded  by 
eztenaiTe  gardens,  traversed  by  ayennes  of  planes  and 
poplars,  and  intersected  by  pared  canals  of  ranning  water, 
with  fonntains  and  reierroira  sparkling  in  all  directions, 
the  whole  area  being  encompassed  by  a  mad  wall  which  is 
nearly  S  miles  in  circumference.  The  baildinga  themselves 
•re  onuunented  with  gilding  and  mirrors  in  every  possible 
variety  of  arabesqae  decoration;  and  large  and  brilliant 
pictares  of  the  asnal  Persian  type,  representing  scenes  of 
Persian  history,  cover  the  walla  of  all  the  principal  apart- 
ments and  have  been  ascribed  in  many  instances  to  Italian 
and  Dateh  artists,  who  are  known  to  -have  been  in  the 
serviee  of  Shah  Abbas.  Attached  to  these  palaces  are 
separate  buildings,  such  as  the  AnUiet-i-Now  (or  "new 
edifice  "),  the  T&lAri-TaTlleh  (or  "  haU  of  the  stables  "),  the 
Onl-dastah  ("  bunch  of  roses  "),  and  several  others,  irtiich 
have  been  erected  in  modem  times  by  wealthy  conrtiers 
for  the  convenience  of  the  sovereign,  and  which  are 
also  generally  occupied  as  residences  by  the  European 
aefakistets,  and  by  other  distinguished  travellers  who  are 
provided  with  royal  accommo(Uition  on  their  way  to  the 
capital  Perhaps  the  moat  agreeable  residence  of  all  is  the 
Haft  Dast  ("seven  courts")  in  the  beautiful  garden  of 
Ba'adetab&d,  on  the  sonthem  bank  of  the  river,  and  3  or 
8  miles  from  the  heart  of  the.  city.  This  palace  was  built 
by  Shah  Tahmup,  the  successor  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  until 
lately  was  kept  in  good  repair  and  need  as  a  villa  residence 
by  the  prince  governor.  Sir  Oore  Oaseley  resided  there 
with  his  suite  for  some  months  on  his  deputation  to  Persia 
in  1811.  The  garden  of  the  0hihil-8nt4n  palace,  where  Sir 
Harford  Jones's  mission  was  established  in  1809,  opens  out 
thr^ogb  the  Ali-KApi  (or  "Sublime  Forte  ")  into  the  great 
square  or  Mydin-i-^hah,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  city,  and  probably  the  largest  square  in  the  worid, 
being  2000  feet  in  length  by  700  in  breadth.  This  square 
is  rarronnded  by  a  double  row  of  arcades,  and  formerly 
resembled  a  permanent  fair;  now,  however,  it  k  punfnlly 
desolate.  The  comers  of  the  square  face  the  cardinal  points, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  face  is  some  remarkable  bnilding: 
On  the  north-west  is  the  Ali-E&pi,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  royal  palace.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  from  the 
sommit  is  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  Ispahan  and  the 
environs.  Opposite  to  the  Ali-K&pi  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  square  is  the  famous  Mesjid-i-Shah,  or  "royal 
mosque,"  covered  with  glazed  tiles  of  unnsniU  brilliancy, 
and  richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  being 
by  far  the  handsomest  mosque  in  all  Fersia;  but^  as 
Europeans  are  not  admitted  to  the  interior,  it  has  never 
been  well  described.  In  the  centre  of  the  north-east  face 
of  the  square  is  the  gate  entrance  to  the  great  basaar 
usually  called  the  Kaiserleh,  while  immediacy  over  the 
gate,  where  in  Chardin's  time  the  great  Dutch  (lock  with 
its  automatic  figures  nsed  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
bpahinis,  the  Nokhira-Khina,'  or  "  trumpet  house,"  now 
blares  forth  its  dissonant  roar  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  on 
the  remaining  or  south-west  side  is  another  sacred  bnild- 
ing,  the  mosque  of  Lutf  Ollah,  which  is  onW  inferior  in 
grandeur  and  beauty  to  the  Mssjid-i-Shahi 

Among  the  other  notable  buildings  of  Ispanin  most  be 
reckoned  its  colleges  and  bridges.  The  Zindeh-rdd  or 
"river  of  life"  rises  in  Zardehkoh,  about  90  miles  to  the 
west  of  Ispah&n,  where  some  stupendous  tunnelling  woHcs 
•re  yet  to  be  seen,  the  tnc«»  <k  Shah  Abbas's  abortive 


attempt  to  torn  tiie  Eardn  or  Shnster  streun  into  the 
eastern  river  bed.  It  flows  in  a  well-enltivated  vallq^ 
through  the  districts  of  ChAr-mehel  and  litnin  to  the  town 
of  Ispahin,  passing  along  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  cilgr 
from  west  to  east,  and  being  crossed  by  three  piineipd 
bridges.  The  first,  the  Pdl-i-Ch&r-b^h,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  the  Pnl-i-Julfa,  connecting  the  suburb  of  Jnl^  to 
the  south  with  the  stately  Cihirbigh  avenne  to  the  north, 
consists  of  a  double  row  of  34  arches,  with  covered 
galleries  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  roadway,  battlemented 
and  paved  throughout.  It  was  built  by  Ali  Verdi  Khin, 
one  of .  Shah  Abbas's  principal  officers  The  second 
bridge,  the  PiU-i-Eh^i),  is  on  the  high  road  to  the  sonth, 
and  is  thus  much  f reqnented.  It  is  also  built  with 
great  solidity  on  a  double  row  of  arches,  and  is  kept  in 
excellent  repair.  Th^third  bridge  is  smaller  and  less  used. 
It  is  named  PAl-i-Sheheristibi,  from  a  village  of  that  name 
to  which  it  leads,  forming  the  north-eastern  suburb  of  the 
city.  The  river  flows  on  spme  30  miles  further  to  the 
west,  and  is  diere  lost  in  the  sand. 

Of  the  colleges  of  Ispahin,  which  are-  said  to  be  &tty  in 
number,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  nsed  aa 
educational  establishments  for  the  Mahometan  priesthood, 
the  most  remarkable  building  is  the  Medresseh  ^>ah  Snltiu 
Hussaiu,  on  the  right  of  the  avenne  leading  northwards  from 
the  FiU-i-Khiyli.     It  is  thus  described-  by  Mr  Morier : — 

"Its  entnnce  is  handioms.  A  lofty  portico,  enriched  with 
ftatutioaUy  twirted  pilUn,  and  intarmilisd  nitii  the  beantjM 
marble  of  Tabru,  leoda  thraagh  a  pair  of  bnxen  gatea,  finished  with 
aflrer,  and  their  whole  anrfaoe  highly  carved  and  emboaaed  with 
flowers  and  reraea  from  the  Koran.  The  gates  lead  to  an  aleTsted 
semi-dome,  which  opens  at  once  into  the  square  at  ike  coUe^  The 
right  aide  of  this  eonrt  is  occnpied  by  the  mosqae,  whidi  is  still  s 
tmintifnl,  bnildin^  eorered  with  a  cnnola  and  faced  with  two 
minarets.  The  interior 'of  the  dome  is  ridily  spread  with  Tariesated 
tilea,  on  whioh  are  inrocations  to  the  prophet  and  verses  at  the 
Koran  in  the  follest  profosion.  The  cither  sides  of  the  square  are 
oocnpiad,  one  by  a  lofty  and  beantifol  portico,  and  the  remaining 
two  by  rooma  for  the  stndenta,  twelve  in  each  front,  arranged  in 
two  storiea.  These  apartmenta  are  little  square  cells,  ana  aeea 
admiiaUy  calculated  for  study." 

Another  striking  featare  of  Ispahin  is  the  line  of  covered 
lazaais,  commencing  with  the  Haasanabid  and  ending  with 
the  Kaiserleh,  which  extends  for  nearly  3  miles,  and 
divides  the  ci^  from  south  to  north.  The  confluence  of 
people  in  these  bazaars  is  certainly  very  great,  and  gives 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  populousness  of  the  city,  the 
tmth  being  that  while  the  inhabitants  congregate  for 
business  in  these  streets,,  the  rest  of  the  city  is  compara- 
tively deserted  (see  Morier's  lively  description). 

But  althoogh  Ispahiii  thus  abounds  with  traces  of  former 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  although  even  now,  when  sur- 
veyed from  a  commanding  height  within  the  city,  or  in 
the  immediate  environs,  the  enormous  extent  of  mingled 
garden  and  building,  at  least  30  miles  in  circumference, 
gives  an  impression  of  popnlousness  and  busy  life,  a  closer 
scrutiny  reveals  that  the  whole  scene  is  nothing  more  thaa 
•  gigantic  sham.  With  the  exception  of  the  l»zaars  and  a 
few  scattered  hamlets,  there  is  really  no  continuous  in- 
habited area.  Whole  streets,  whole  quarters  of  the  city 
have  fallen  into  ntter  ruin,  and  an  abeolutely  deserted,  the 
traveller  who  is  bent  on  visiting  somt)  of  the  remarlmble 
sites  in  the  north-western  or  norA-eastem  suburbs,  such  as 
the  mine  of  the  old  fire  temple,  the  remains  of  the  famom 
castle-  of  Tabarrak,  or  the  shaking  minarets  of  Ouladin, 
having  to  pass  through  miles  of  crumbling  mud  walls  and 
roofless  houses.  It  is  believed  indeed  that  not  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  area  of  the  old  city  is  at  present  peopled,  and 
that  the  million  of  inhabitants,  reported  in  the  time  of 
Chardin,  have  now  dwindled  to  abont  40,000  sonls. 

The  Armenian  suburb  of  Julfa,  •t  any  rate,  which  con- 
tained A  population  of  30,000  souls  in  the  17th  centaiy, 
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■  now  tenanted  hj  tooM  300,  wntehed  funiliai,  and  the 
Christiaa  ehorcliM,  which  naed'to  number  thirteen,  and 
*en  many  of  them  maintained  iff  great  tplendonr,  are  now 
redncsd  to  half  a  doien  edifices  with  bare  walU  and  empty 
fatDchea.  A.t  the  same  time  it  mnat  be  noted  that  some 
improrement  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  edncstion  of 
tha  joong,  and  also  in  their  religions  teaching^  the  wealthy 
ArmeniaBS  of  India  haring  eontribnted  liberally  to  the 
■ation^  schools,  and  a  Boottiah  genUaaan,  Mr  Bmee, 
lisTing  betfn  engaged  for  some  yean  in  missionary  labonrs 
unoDg  the  ignorant  Christian  peasantry  of  Jnlfa  and 
Faridiln. 

The  eommeree  of  lapahin  has  also  greatly  fallen  off  from 
its  focmer  flourishing  condition.  The  mannfactnres,  it  is 
troe,  for  which  the  city  has  been  long  famons,  are  still  to 
a  certain  extent  carried  on  ;  in  the  bazaars  are  yet  to  be 
{band  the  brocades,  satins,  and  silks  of  former  days, 
together  with  calicoes,  chintaes,  and  other  cotton  goods; 
the  JMU  still  hawk  about  the  lacquered  boxes,  pen-cases, 
mirror-frsmea,  and  book-covers,'  beaatifnUy  painted  and 
ocuoiented,  which  are  peonliar  to  Ispahin,  while  sword- 
blades^  daniasoened  gnnbarreli^  glan,  and  earthenware 
coatiaBe  here  and  there  to-be  exhibited  in  the  stalls  for 
nis ;  bnt  the  imports,  both  from  India  and  from  the  north, 
lisre  gteady  diminished,  and  this  has  crippled  the  demand 
for  osltTe  prodneet  Whether  .the  trade  of  former  days  can 
•TBrbe  restored  is  donbtfuL  British  mercantile  hooses, 
MtsUished  at  Bnshirey  are  making  great  efforts  to  pnah  on 
their  operations  to  the  northward.  Varions  schemes  have 
been  diseased  for  opening  direct  oommnnication  with  the 
Fsaiaa  Oal^  -either  by  railway  through  Shiris  to  Bnshire, 
Of  serosa  the  mountains  to  Shnster  on  the  Eardo,  and 
thence  by  river  steamer  to  Mohamreh.  If  the  Persian 
OoTsmment  can  be  induced  to  throw  open  the  navigation 
of  the  Kar&n  to  British  enterprise,  it  is  probable  that  an 
ittampt  will  really  be  made  to  connect  Shnster  and  Ispahin 
b/rail,  notwtthstendingthe  formidable  engineering  difficnl- 
liei  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  the  BakhtiArea  moun- 
tains; and  in  that  case,  as  the  Indiaa  trade  from  the 
•oath  would  compete  both  with  the  Bosaisn  and  British 
trade  from  the  nprth,  in  supplying  eastern  Persia,  Ispahin 
niglit  be  expected  to  derive  great  benefit  from  the  com- 
petition. The  position  indeed  is  so  favoured  by  nature 
sod  is  so  conveniently  sitnated  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
British  Indian  lines  ol  traffic  that  in  due  course  of  time 
■ome  improvement  may  be  confidently  looked  for. 

The  bpahinis  have  a  very  poor  reputetion  in  Persia 
either  for.  courage  or  morals.  They  are  regarded  as  a 
derer,  but  at  the  same  time  a  dissolute  and  disorderly 
commnnify,  «hose  government  requires  a  strong  hand  and 
•njislding  temper.  -  The  loctiei  indeed  of  Ispahin  are  pro- 
Twbial  as  the  most  "  rowdy "  set  of  vagabonds  in  Persia. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  religious  fanaticism  and  party 
■piit  among  the  lower  classes,  the  city  being  divided  into 
tw9  faetiona  of  Ka'amet  Ullihi  and  Hyderi  (so*called  from 
two  bmooa  sainto  of  former  dajrs),  who  reside  in  the  rival 
qaatten  of  Jubireh  and  Deridasht,  and  are  continually 
coming  into  collision.  The  priesthood  on  the  other  hand 
at*  mncih  reapectod  for  their  learning  and  high  character, 
sad  the  deeinon*  of  the  chief  "  mqjtohid  "  of  Ispahin  are 
eoDsidsred  of  more  authority  even  than  those  of  the  sheikh- 
*i-Iilim  at  the  capitkl.  Th*  merchants  also  of  Ispahin  are  a 
▼•ty  respectable  class,  occupied  in  extensive  dealings  with 
Isdis,  with  Baghdaii,  and  with  Constantinople,  and  rarely, 
if  sTsr,  faiUng  in  their  engagementa.  Altogether  Ispahin 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  E^ist,  exhibiting 
a  genoine  picture  of  active  Oriental  life. 

lie  natnnl  idTantagM  of  Ispahin — a  genial  cUnats,  %  fertile 
•eO,  lad  sboaduioe  of  wateffor  irrigation — mut  have  alwajs  made 
■t  t  jbee  s(  importanwi.    In  ths  most  aneisiit  onaeifarni  don- 


mante,  retoilag  to  a  paiiod  betvani  8000  and  SOOO  a.0.,  ths  pn>. 
vine*  of  Atua»,  wUca  aeitaioly  inolndad  InaUn,  was  tiis  limit  of 
the  geogispUcal  knowIad«  of  the  Babylomana,  iTpiMng  the  m.- 
treme  east,  si  Syria  (or  MarluM)  typified  the  west  The  two  pn>- 
vincee  of  .^ajim  and  Svlarta,  by  which  we  mut  nnderataad  ths 
oonntzy  from  lepahia  to  Shneter,  were  roled  in  thoee  remote  aces 
by  ths  eame  king,  who  nndonbtedly  belonged  to  tiie  great- Tonuusa 
iunily ;  and  from  this  lint  notice  of  Aaaaa  down  to  ths  7th  sentoiy 
B.a  the  region  seema  to  have  remained,  more  or  leae,  dependent  on 
th*  paramonnt  power  of  Sua.  With  regard  to  ths  eaitem  frontier 
of  Ajiaan,  however,  ethnic  changee  were  probably  in  extensive  oper- 
ation daring  thii  interval  of  twenty  oentnriea.  The  western  liuiana, 
for  instance,  efter  aaparating  fRnn  their  eastern  brethren  on  ths 
Ozns,  sa  early  perhaps  n  8000  a. a,  mast  hare  followed  the  lins 
of  tha  Elbnn  mountains,  and  than  Ufarcating  into  two'bianehea 
mnst  have  aeattered,  westward  into  Uedia  and  aoathward  towards 
Penla.  The  flnrt  lobstantial  wttlement  of  the  aonthem  branch 
wonid  seem  then  to  hare  been  at  Iipahin,  where  •/irm,  the  eponym 
of  the  Pendan  race,  is  said  to  hare  founded  a  famous  caatle,  tha 
remains  of  which  were  visible  as  late  aa  the  lOth  century  A.S. 
Thia  caatle  ia  known  in  tbe  Zoroaetrian  writings  aa  Jem-atrd,  bat  ita 
proper  name  was  Bar*  or  Sarii  (given  in  the  Bnndahiu  aa  Snnea 
or  BrcbaJk),  aad  it  was  eepecially  famooa  in  early  Mahometan  history 
aa  the  building  where  the  ancient  records  and  tablee  of  the  Persians 
w«ra  discovered  which  proved  of  so  much  use  ts  Ait-Jtluhtr 
(Albomssar)  aad  his  contemporaries.  A  valuable  tradition,  prooead- 
ing  from  qnite  a  different  eonrce,  has  also  been  preeerved  to  tha 
efraot  that  Jem,  who  invented  the  original  Persian  character,  "  dwelt 
in  Aeean,  a  diatrict  of  Shnster  "  (eee  Pitta's  rOrUI,  p.  IS,  L  81), 
which  ezaetlr  aecorda  with  the  Aseyrian  notlcea  of  Aisan  or 
Anean  nlaaenil  ss  a  dependency  of  Elymaia,  If ow  it  ia  well  known 
that  native  legend  repreeented  the  Pereian  race  to  have  been  held 
in  bondage  for  a  thousand  yean,  after  the  reign  of  Jem,  by  tha 
foreign  usurper  Zoidi  or  Sifnup,  a  period  which  may  wall  repr»> 
•ent  the  duration  of  Elymaan  lupremaey  over  the  Aryans  of  Anean. 
At  the  commencement  of  tha  7th  centaqr  b.o,  Pania  and  Anean  era 
still  found  in  the  annala  of  Sennacherib  amongit  the  tribntariae  of 
Elymaia,  confederated  against  Asnria  ;  but  ahortlr  afterwards  thit 
great  Snsian  monarchy,  which  had  lasted  for  full  2000  yeers, 
crumbled  away  nnder  continued  preaeara  ih>m  the  west,  and  the 
Aryana  of  Anean  recovered  their  independence,  founding  for  the 
first  time  .a  national  dynasW,  and  establiahing  their  aeat  of  gorem- 
ment  at  Qaba  on  the  aite  of  the  modem  dty  of  Ispahin. 

The  royal  dty  of  Qaba  waa  known  aa  a  fonndatwn  of  the  Aeha> 
menida  aa  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  the  ineeriptions  show  thst 
AchBmenea  and  hia  aucceesora  did  actually  rule  at  Anaan  until  ths 
great  Cyrua  aet  out  on  hia  career  of  waetern  victory.  Whether  ths 
Kdii  or  iravi  of  tradition,  the  blackamith  of  Ispahin,  who  is  said 
to  have  headed  the  revolt  against  Zohik,  took  his  nsros  from  tha 
town  of  Oaba  may  be  open  to  question  ;  but  it  is  st  say  rsts  rs- 
markable  that  the  national  atandard  of  the  Pendan  race,  named 
after  the  blacksmith,  and  auppoaed  to  have  been  firat  unfurled  at 
thia  epoch,  retained  the  title  of  DantfiK-a  Kdvdni  (the  banner  of 
Kivi)  to  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  and  that  the  men  of  lepahin 
were,  moreover,  throughout  thia  long  period,  alwayseepeoiallycharged 
with  its  protection.  The  provinculname  of  Anean  or  Aeaan  aeems 
to  have  been  dijuaed  in  the  country  after  the  age  of  (Tyrua,  and  to 
have  been  replaced  by  that  of  Gabene  or  Gabiane,  which  alone  appears 
in  the  Oreek  soconnta  of  the  ware  of  Alexander  and  U»  saoces- 
aora,  and  in  the  geographical  deacriptions  of  Straba  Qaba  or  Oivi 
■became  gradually  oomipted  to  Jal  during  the  Saaaanian  period,  and 
it  was  thus  by  the  latter  name  that  the  old  dty  of  Ispahin  was 
generally  known  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invaiion.  Snbaeqnently 
the  title  of  Jaf  became  npUced  by  SMurittdn  or  JMfnM,  "the 
dty  "  par  ixotllmet,  while  a  suburb  which  had  been  founded  in  the 
immeoiate  vidnity,  and  which  took  the  name  of  TahudUk,  or  ths 
"  Jews'  town,"  from  ita  original  Jewlah  inhabitanta,  gradually  roes 
into  notice  and  snpeneded  the  old  capital.' 

SJuhtritUn  and  Tahvduh  are  thna  in  the  early  ages  of  Idsm 
described  aa  independent  dtiea,  the  former  being  the  eastern  and 
the  latter  the  western  divinon'  of  the  capital,  each  anrrounded  by  a 
aeparate  wall ;  bnt  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century  the  famous 
Boide  king  Imown  as  the  £uin-ed-IhuUh  united  the  two  suburbs 
and  many  of  the  adjoining  villages  in  one  general  enclOeure  which 

'  The  name  of  Yahndlah  or  "  Jawa'  town"  la  darived  by  the  early 
Arab  geographers  from  a  colony  of  Jews  who  an  aald  to  have  migntad 
from  Babylonia  to  Ispahin  shortly  after  Nebuchsdnetxar'a  conquest  of 
Jemaalem,  bnt  thia  ia  pars  fable.  The  JswisI:  nttlement  really  dates 
fh>m  the  8d  century  A.D.,  as  ia  abown  by  a  notice  la  the  Anneslaa 
history  of  Moses  of  Chonne,  lib.  Hi.  cap.  85.  The  name  /spoM*  kas 
been  generally  compared  with  the  Aspadana  of  Ptolemy  is  ths  ex- 
treme north  of  Penis,  and  the  Identification  Is  probably  correct  At 
any  rata  tbe  title  is  of  great  antiquity,  belig  foand  in  tbe  BnndaUsb, 
and  being  derired  in  all  likelihood  from  the  fSmily  name  of  the  rec* 
of  FwiMH,  the  AOuivtm  of  romance,  who  were  entitled  .dqarta  in 
Pshleri,  seconding  to  ths  phonetla  nlss  of  thst  Isngosg*. 
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WM  diont  10  milM  in  eircamlaKnea.  The  dhr,  wUdi  hid  now  te- 
■nmcil  Ua  oUl  name  of  Isniiin,  oontinned  to  nonriih  till  th«  tima  of 
Tilnar  (1887  a.d.)>  whan  In  conunon  with  h  manf  other  dtiM  of  the 
empire  it  niffered  gtieTOOil;  at  the  hud«  of  the  Tartu  iaraden. 
Timor  indeed  ia  nid  to  hare  erected  a  JMM  Mimdrix  "iknll 
tower"  of  TOiOOdhsadaatthe^taof  the  dtf,  ea  a  warning  to  deter 
otiier  oofflmnnitiei  bom  reeiatug  hia  armi.  The  place,  however, 
owina  to  ita  natoral  adraiitaaea,  gndnall  j  reoorered  from  the  eSwta 
of  thia  terrible  lintation,  and  when  the  oateTaan  dynaaty  who  aao- 
eeeded  to  power  in  the  Kth  oantut^,  tnnafened  their  place  of  red- 
denoe  to  it  from  Cabin,  it  raae  rapidly  in  populooaneai  and  wealth. 
It  waa  nnder  Shah  Abbaa  the  flnt,  the  moat  illnatrioQa,aOTereian  of 
thia  home,  that  lapaUn  attainwl  ita  greateat  Droaperity.  Thia 
monaiBh  adopted  eTeiT  poaaibla  expedient,  by  atimnlating  oonunane, 
enoonraging  arti  and  nanabetnrei,  and  intiodaeing  lozniiona 
habiti,  to  attiaot  Tiiitora  to  hia  faTOOiito  oapitaL  He  built  eereral 
magniAcent  palaoea  in  the  rioheat  atyle  of  Oriental  decoratien, 
planted  gatdena  and  aTennea,  and  diatributed  amon^  them  the 
watera  oitha  2indeh-r&d  in  an  endleaa  aeriea  of  reaerroui,  fonntaioa, 
and  —-"'I'"  The  baths,  the  moa^ nea,  the  coUwei,  the  bazaara, 
and  the  oararanaeiaia  of  the  dty  reoeired  an  eqoal  anare  of  hia  atten- 
tion, and  Snropean  artiftoera  and  merchanta  were  largely  encooraged 
toaattla  In  hia  oamtaL  Ambaaaadon  viiited  hia  court  from  many  of 
fhe  flnt  atatca  of  £iux>pe,  and  factories  ware  permanently  eatabliihed 
for  tiia  merohanta  oi  England,  France,  Holland,  the  Hanaeatio 
towna,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Uoscow.  The  celebrated*  traTeller 
Chatdin,  who  paaaed  a  great  portion  of  hia  life  at  lapahiut  in  the 
latter  half  a  ue  17th  centauy,  haa  left  a  detailed  and  moat  inter- 
eating  acooont  of  the  atatirtica  of  the  city  at  that  period.  He  him- 
aelf  eatimated  the  population  -at  600,000,  though  in  popular  belief 
the  number  ezoeedsd  a  million.  There  were  ISOO  flonriahing 
▼lUagaa  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  the  enceinte  of  tha  ci^ 
and  aaboibi  wm  lackoned  at  St  milea,  while  the  mod  valla  anr- 


rounding  tha  dty  itael^  probably  nearly  loUswtiu  the  linea  of  tb* 
Boide  enelcsnie,  nuaaored  80,000  paeea.  In  ua  interior  wen 
eounted  162  moequea,  48  pnblio  odIu{(aa,  1801  cararanaaraia,  S7S 
bathi^  and  IS  oemeterieaL  lie  a4ioi^ng  aaburb  of  Jnlfa  waa  alao 
a  moat  flonrialiing  pUca.  Originally  founded  Iqr  Shah  Abbaa  the 
Great,  who  tranapoited  to  thia  koality  8400  Armanlan  fa'miliea  Arom 
the  town  of  Julfa  on  the  Anaa,  the  colony  increaaed  rapidly  nnder 
hia  fostering  cai«^  both  in  wealth  and  in  nnmbera,  the  Ctuistiaa 
population  being  estimated  in  1686  at  80,000  aooU  The  Arat  blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  modem  Ispah^  was  given  by  thr  Afghan  iu- 
Taaion  at  the  hrglnni"g  of  tne  16th  century,  dnoe  which  data, 
although  continnmg  for  soma  time  to  be  tha  nominal  head  of  die 
empire,  the  dty  hu  gradually  dwindled  in  importance,  and  now 
on^  ranka  aa  a  second  or  tiiird  rate  proTindal  capitaL  When  the 
Kajar  dynaaty  indeed  mounted  the  tiirana  of  Persia  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  the  aeat  of  govemment  was  at  once  tranafsmd  to 
Teherto,  with  a  view  to  the  support  of  the  royal  tribe,  vhoae  chief 
scat  waa  in  tha  neighbouring  pronnoe  of  Vasendeiin;  and,  altboadi 
it  haa  often  been  pn>|ioaed,  from  oonaiderationa  of  atato  policy  In 
reference  to  Enssia,  to  re-establiih  tha  court  at  lapahin,  which  ia 
the  traa  centre  of  Peraia,  the  scheme  haa  nsrer  emunanded  mndi 
attention.  At  the  same  time  the  sorenunent  of  lepahin,  owing  to 
the  wealth  of  Uie  surrounding  custricli,  haa°  always  baen  mnsh 
aonght  after.  Earlx  in  the  century  the.  noat  waa  often  confemd 
npon  some  powerfnl  rainiater  of  the  court,  nut  in  later  times  it  hsa 
been  nsnally  the  apenass  of  a  faTonrito  aon  <r  brother  of  the 
reinting  aoTerdin.  Feth  Ali  Shih,  who  had  •  pattieolar  afbcUon 
for  Ispuin,  diedat  that  place  in  1884,  and  it  ia  still  a  time-hononrad 
custom  for  the  monarch  on  tha  throne  to  seek  relief  from  the  heat 
of  Teherin  by  forming  a  summer  camp  at  the  rich  pistnrea  of  6aa< 
domin  on  the  skirts  of  Zaiddi'Koh,  to  the  west  of  lapahin,  for  dia 
nerdse  of  hii  tnoj*  and  tb*  bwlth  and  ammement  of  his 
oonrtien,  (H.  0.  BO 
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I.  A  CCORDDTQ  to  the  Book  of  Oeneais,  Iitael  wu  the 
x\.  bretherof£dom,andthecoa8inof MoabandAmmon. 
Tliese  four  petty  peoples,  which  may  be  classed  together 
•s  the  Hebrew  group,  must  at  one  time  have  formed  some 
•ort  of  a  nnity  and  hare  passed  throngh  a  common  history 
which  resulted  in  their  settlement  in  sodtli-eaatem  Palestine. 
The  Israelites,  or  rather  that  section  of  the  Hebrew  group 
which  afterwards  developed  into  Israel,  appear  at  first  to 
have  been  the  immediate  neighbours  of  Edom,  and  tb  haTs 
extended  westwards  towards  the  bordK  of  Egypt  As 
legards  the.  ethnological  position  of  the  Hebrews  as  a 
whole,  tradition  has  it  that  they  had  connexions  not  only 
with  the  Aiamnans  of  Osrhoene  (Nahor),  but  also  with 
certain  of  the  old  half-Arab  inhabitanta  of  the  Sinaitio 
peninsula  (Kenites,  Amidel^  Midian).  To  the  Canaanites, 
whose  language  they  had  adopted,  their  relation  waa  that  of 
foreign  conquerors  and  lords  to  a  subject  race  (Qen.  ix.  26). 
Some  fifteen  centuries  before  pur  era  a  section  of  the 
Hebrew  group  left  its  ancient  seat  in  the  extreme  south  of 
nilestine  to*  occupy  the  not  distant  pasture  lands  of  Egypt 
(Qoshen),  where  diey  carried  on  their  old  calling,  that  of 
ih^h*ids  and  goaUietds.  Although  settled  within  the 
territory  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  recognizing  their  authority, 
they  continued  to  retain  all  their  old  chamcteristics,— their 
language,  their  patriarchal  institutions,  their  nomad  habite 
of  life. 

Bntin  ooone  ei  time  these  foreign  guests  were  subjected 
to  changed  treatment.  Forced  labour  was  exacted  of  them 
for  the  constraction  of  new  public  worics  in  Ooshen,  an 
esaetion  which  was  felt  to  be  an  assault  npon  their  freedom 
•ad  honour,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  was  fitted  to  take, 
sway  all  that  waa  distinctiTe  of  their  nationality.  But 
they  had  no  remedy  at  hand,  and  had  submitted  m  despair, 
until  Uosea  at  last  saw  a  fitTonrable  opportunity  of 
dBliTeranc&  Beminding  his  oppressed  brethren  of  the 
God  of  their  fathers,  and  or^ng  that  their  cause  was  Bis, 
he  taught  them  to  regard  self-assertion  against  the 
Egyptians  as  an  article  of  religion ;  and  they  became  once 
more  a  united  people  in  a  detenniaation  to  teek  t«fn^ 


from  oppression  in  the  wildemeaa  which  wu  the  dweUing 
pUce  of  their  kindred  and  the  aeat  of  their  Ood.  At  a 
time  when  Egypt  was  scourged  by  a  grierona  plague,  the 
Hebrews  broke  up  their  settlement  in  Ooshen  one  night  is 
springy  and  dire^ed  their  steps  towards  their  old  home 
again;  According  to  the  accounts,  the  king  had  eonaeuted 
to  the  exodus,  and  latterly  had  even'  formd  it  on,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  a  secret  Bight. 

To  a  not  very  numerous  pastoral  people  such  an  under- 
taking presented  no  great  difficulty.  Nevertheless  its 
execution  was  not  to  be  carried  ont  unimpeded.  Tkt 
Hebrews,'  compelled  to  abandon  the  direct  eastward  toad 
(Exod.  xiiL  17,  18),  turned  towards  the  south-west  and 
encamped  at  last  on  the  Egyptian  shore  of  the  nwthem 
arm  of  the  Bed  Sea,  where  they  were  overtaken  by 
Pharaoh's  army.  The  situation  was  a  critical  one;  bnt« 
high  wind  during  the  night  had  left  the  shallow  sea  so  low 
that  it  became  possible  to  ford  it.  Moses  eagerly  accepted 
the  suggestion,  and  made  the  venture  With  success.  The 
Egyptians,  rushing  after,  came  up  with  them  on  the 
further  shore,  and  a  straggle  ensued.  But  the  assailants 
fought  at  a  disadvantage,  the  ground  being  ill  suited  for 
their  chariots  and  horsemen ;  uey  fell  into  confusion  and 
attempted  a  retreat.  Meanwhile  the  wind  had  changed ; 
the  waters  returned,  and  the  pursuers  were  annihilated.^ 

After  turning  ande  to  Tiait  Sinai  as  related  in  Exodns, 
the  emigranta  settled  at  Kadesh,  eastwards  from  Qoehen, 
on  the  sonthem  borders  of  Palestine,*  when  they  remained 

I  Kx.  xlT.  81,  84,  86,  87,  80,  81.  According  to  the  Old  Testament 
the  endu  took  place  480  yean  beftare  tha  building  of  Bolomoa'ii 
temple,  and  060  yean  before  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  OfitlTlty. 
Theae  flgnrea  an  "syatamstlc"  or  at  least  syatamatiied,  bat  even  so 
they  on  certainly  mora  trustworthy  than  the  oombinatlcns  of  the 
^yptologlsta. 

'  The  sita  cf  Bind  (-  HonbT)  haidly  admits  of  ascartslnmsut 
The  best  datun  would  be  the  sanotasiy  of  Jethra,  If  we  coold  identify 
it  with  Madian  {Jaba,  iv.  461),  which  lies  on  the  Anbisa  coast  of 
the  Sed  Sea  obUqnely  fadng  the  traditional  SinaL  With  ngard 
to  Kadaah,  aee  QuutUrlf  SMfmtiU  of  Palastina  bplanlieB  ?aai|. 
(1871),  ppi  80,  81.  — 
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for  taanjr  years,  havinf  at  tha  well  of  Kadeth  dieir 
UQctoaty  and  jodgmant  leat  only,  while  with  their  flocka 
they  ranged  over  an  exteoiive  tract  In  all  probability 
their  etay  at  Kadeeh  was  no  inrolantaiy  detention ;  lather 
was  it  tliia  locality  they  had  more  immediately  had  in  view 
in  setting  out  j'or  a  civilised  commanity  of  from  two  to 
three  millions  each  a  settlement  would  of  coarse  have  been 
impossible';  but  it  was  qaite  sofficient  for  the  immediate 
requirements  of  the  Ooshen  nhepherds,  few  in  number  as 
they  were,  and  inured  to  the  Ufa  of  the  desert  That 
attempts  miy  have  been  made  by  them  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  more  fertile  coantiy  to  the'north  is  very  likely ;  bnt 
that  from  the  oatset  they  contemplated  the  conqnest  of  the 
whole  of  Palestine  proper,  and  that  it  was  only  in  expiation 
of  a  fault  that  they  were  held  back  at  the  gate  of  the 
promised  land  until  the  whole  generation  of  the  disobedient 
had  died  out,  is  not  historically  probable. 

We  can  assign  a  definite  reason  for  their  final  departnre 
from  Kadeah.     In  the  district  to  the  east  of  Jordan  the 
(Canaanite)  Amorites  had,  sometime  previously,  driven  the 
Ammonites  from   the  lower  Jabbok   and  deprived   the 
Moabites  of  all  their  territory  to  the  north  of  ^e  Amon  ; 
on  the  plateau  opposite  Jericho  Heshbon  had  become  the 
capital  of  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king.     This  aovereign  now 
let  hlmaelf  to  aubdne  southern  Moab  also,  and  not  .without 
success.     "Fire  went  out  from  Heshbon,  flame  from  the 
stronghold  of  Sihon,  devoured  the  cities  of  Moab  upon  the 
heights  of  Amon.     Woe  to  thee,  O  Moab  I  thou  art  undone, 
O  people  of  Chemosh  1 "     From  these  straits  the  Moabites 
were  rescued  by  their  cousins,  the  nomada  of  the  wildemeaa 
of  Kadeah.     The  laraelitea  came  forward  on  behalf  of  what 
was  at  once  the  common  Hebrew  canae  and  their  own  par- 
ticular intereat ;  they  took  the  field  against  the  Amoritea, 
vanqniahed  them  in  battle,  and  broke  np  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon.     The  conaequence  waa  that  the  land  to  the  aonth 
of  the  Amon  remained  in  the  undisputed  poaaeaaion  of 
Moab,  while  the  victora  thamaelvea  became  masters  of  the 
territory  immediately  to  the  north.     Settled  thus  between 
Moab  and  Ammon  their  kinsmen,  the  Israelites  supplied 
the  link  that  was  wanting  iu  the  chain  of  petty  Hebrew 
nationalitiea  eatablistvod  in  the  south  of  eastern  Palestine. 
The  army  that  went  out   against  the  Amorites  from 
Kadesh  was  certainly  not   ezdnsively  composed  of  men 
who,  or  whose  fathers,  had  accomplished  the  passage  of  the 
Bed  Sea.      Israel  waa  not  a  formed  nation  when  it  left 
Egypt ;  and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  it  continued  to  be  in  process  of  growth. 
Instead  of  ezclading  the  kindred  elements  which  offered 
themselves  to  it  on  its  new  soil,  it  received  and  assimilated 
them.     The  life  they  hod  lived  together  under  Moses  had 
been  the  first  thing  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  solidarity  among 
the  tribes  which  afterwards  constituted  the  nation;  whether 
they  had  previously  been  a  unity  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
is  doubtful    On  the  other  hand,  the  basis  of  the  unification 
of  the  tribes   mnst   certainly  have  been  laid,  before  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  proper ;  for  with  that  it  broke  up, 
though  the  memory  of  it  continued.     At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  anpposed  that  all  the  twelve  tribes  already 
eziated  aide  by  aide  in  Kadesh.     The  sons  of  the  eon- 
eubioes  of  Jacob — Dan  and  Naphtali,  Gad  and  Asher — 
manifestly  do  not  pertain  to  Israel  in  the  same  sense  as  do 
those  of  Leah  and  Kachel ;  probably  they  were  late  arrivala 
and  of    veiy  mixed   origin.      We    know,   beaides,   that 
Seqjamln  waa  not  bom  until  afterwards,  in  Palestine.     If 
thi<  view  be  correct,  Israel  at  first  consisted  of  seven  tribes, 
of  which  one  only,  that  of  Joaeph,  traced  ita  deaceut  to 
Baehel,  though  in  point  of  numbera  and  physical  strength 
it  was  the  equal  of  all  the  others  together,  while  la  intel- 
lectual force  it  surpaased  them.     The  temaiaing  aix  were 
fhe  son*  of  Leahr— Beaben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Jndab;  Issachar. 


Zebttlon.  They  are  always  enumerated  in  this  order  ;  tlie 
fact  that  the  last  two  are  also  invairiably  mentioned  apart 
from  the  rest  and  after  Joseph  has  its  explanation  in 
geographical  eonsiderationa. 

The  time  of  Moses  is  invariably  regarded  aathe  properly 
creative  period  in  Israel's  history,  and  on  that  accuuut  also 
as  giving  the  pattern  and  norm  for  the  agee  which 
followed.  In  point  of  fact  the  history  of  Israel  must  be 
held  to  have  begun  then,  and  the  foundations  of  a  new 
epoch  to  have  been  laid.  The  prophets  who  came  after 
g«ve,  it  is  true,  greater  distinctness  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  nation,  but  they  did  not  make  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  made  them.  Again,  it  ia  tme  that  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  brought  to- 
gether ^or  the  fijat  time  into  organic  unity  the  elementa 
which  previously  had  existed  only  in  an  isolated  condition ; 
but  Israel'a  aenae  of  national  peraonality  was  a  thing  of 
much  earlier  prigin,  which  even  in  the  time  of  the  judges 
bound  tlie  ▼aiiona  tribea  and  families  together,  and  must 
have  had  a  great  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  although 
there  waa  no  formal  and  binding  constitution  to  give  it 
support  When  the  Israelites  settled  in  Palestine  they 
found  it  inhabited  by  a  population  superior  to  themselves 
both  in  numbers  .and  in  civilization^  which  they  did  not 
extirpate,  but  on  the  contrary  gradually  subdued  and 
absorbed.  The  process  was  -favoured  by  affinity  of  race 
and  similarity  of  speech ;  but,  howef er  far  it  went,  it  never 
had  the  effect  of  making  Israelites  Canaanitea;  on  the 
contrary,  it  made  Canaanitea  IsreeliteSL  Notwithstanding 
their  inferiority,  numerical  and  otherwise,  they  maintained 
their  individuality,,  and  that  without  the  support  of  any 
external  oi^anication.  Thnaa'cert4n  inner  unity  actually 
subsisted  long  before  it  had  found  any  outward  political 
expreaaion  >  it  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Moses,  who  is  to 
be  regarded  as  its  author. 

The  foundation  upon  which,  at  oil  perioda,  Israel'a  aenae 
of  its  national  unity  rested  was  religious  in  its  character. 
It  waa  the  faith  which 'may  be  summed  up  in  the  formula, 
Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  Israel  ia  the  people  of 
Jehovah.  Moaes  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  this  faith, 
but  it  was  through  him  that  it  came  to  be  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  national  existence  and  history.^  The  ezi 
gencies  of  their  position  severed  a  number  of  kindred  clans 
from  their  customary  surroundings,  and  drove  them  into 
his  arma  He  undertook  the  responsibilities  of  their 
leader,  and  the  confidence  of  success  which  he  manifested 
waa  justified  by  the  result  But  it  was  not  throngh  any 
merit  of  his  that  the  undertaking  (of  which  he  was  the 
soul)  prospered  as  it  did;  his  design  was  aided  in  a  wholly 
unlooked-for  way,  by  a  marvellous  occurrence  quite  beyond 
his  control,  and  which  no  sagacity  could  possibly  have 
foreseen.  One  whom  the  wind  and  sea  obeyed  had  given 
him  His  aid.  Behind  him  stood  one  higher  than  he, 
whose  spirit  wrought  in  him  and  whose  arm  vnought  for 
him, — not  for  his  personal  aggrandizement  indeed,  bnt  for 
the  weal  of  the  nation.  It  waa  Jehovah.  Alike  what  was 
done  by  the  deliberate  purpose  of  Moses  and  what  was 
done  without  any  hnman  contrivance  by  nature  and  by 
accident  came  to  be  regarded  in  one  great  totality  as  the 
doing  of  Jehovah  for  Israel  Jehovah  it  was  who  had 
directed  each  step  in  that  process  through  which  these  so 


'  JahoTih  ]•  to  b«  ngsrdad'  aa  hsTing  origUuUjr  bMn  •  family  oi 
trlW  god,  eithir  of  the  fkmilj  to  wMoli  Uoms  belonged  or  of  the  tribe 
of  Joaeph,  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  vhich  ve  find  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  and 
wiUils  wUoh  ocean  the  earlieat  certain  inatance  of  a  compoalte  proper 
name  with  the  word  Jehorah  for  one  of  it*  elementa  (Jeho-ahoa, 
Joahns).  No  eaaential  dliUnotion  waa  felt  to  eziat  between  Jehovah 
and  El,  anjr  more  than  between  Aaahnr  and  El ;  Jehorah  waa  only  a 
apedal  name  of  £1  which  had  become  onrreat  within  a  poweifnl  oirale, 
and  which  on  that  accoont  waa  sU  the  more  flttad  to  beoome  the 
dea)gn«tloa  of  a  national  god. 
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diTerae  elements,  brobght  together  by  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  had  been  caused  to  pass,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
which  the  first  beginnings  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity 
had  been  made  to  groir. 

This  feeling  Moses  was  the  iSnst  to  elicit ;  he  it  was  also 
who  maintained  it  in  life  and  cherished  its  growth.  The 
eztraordinarf  sot  of  circamst^nces which  had  fint  occasioned 
the  new  national  morement  continued  to  subsist,  though 
in  «  less  degree,  throughout  the  eojonm  of  the  people  in 
the  wilderness,  and  it  was  under  their  pressure  that  Israel 
continued  to  be  moulded.  To  Moses,  who  had  been  the 
means  of  so  brilliantly  helping  out.  of  their  first  straits  the 
^Hebrews  who  had  accompanied  him  out  of  Egypt,  they 
niitarally  turned  in  all  subsequent  difficulties ;  before  him 
they  brought  all  affairs  with  which  they  were  not  them- 
seWes  able  to  cope.  The  aathority  which  his  antecedents 
had  secured  for  him  made  him  as  matter  of  course  the 
great  national  "  Kadhi "  in  the  wilderness.  Equally  as 
matter  of  coarse  did  he  exercise  his  judicial  functions, 
neither  in  his  own  interest  nor  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community  and  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  By  connecting  them  with  the  sanctuary  of 
Jehovah,  which  stood  at  the  well  of  Eadeah,  he  made  these 
functions  independent  of  his  person,  and  thus  he  laid  a  firm 
basis  for  a  constietudinary  law  and  became  the  originator 
of  the  Torah  in  Israel  In  doing  this  he  succeeded  in 
inspiring  the  national  being  with  that  which  was  the  very 
life  of  his  own  soul ;  through  the  Torah  he  gave  a  definite 
positive  expression  to  their  sense  of  nationality  and  their 
idea  of  Ood.  Jehovah  was  not  merely  the  Ood  of  Israel ; 
as  such  He  was  the  Ood  at  once  of  law  and  of  justice,  the 
basis,  the  informing  principle,  and  the  implied  postulate 
of  their  national  consciousness. 

The  xelationship  was  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  which  it  had  been  begun.  It  was  most 
especially  in  the  graver  moments  of  its  history  that  Israel 
awoke  to  full  consciousness  of  itself  and  of  Jehovah.  Now, 
at  that  time  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  the  highwater 
marks  of  history  were  indicated  by  the  wars  it  recorded. 
The  name  "  Israel "  means  *'  £1  does  battle,"  and  Jehovah 
was  the  warrior  £1,  after  whom  the  nation  styled  itself. 
The  camp  was,  so  to  speak,  at  once  the  cradle  in  which 
the  nation  was  nursed  and  the  amithy  in  which  it  was 
welded  into  unity ;  it  was  also  the  primitive  sanctuary. 
There  Israel  was,  and  there  was  Jehovah.  If  in  times  of 
peace  the  relations  between  the  two  had  become  dormant, 
they  were  at  once  called  forth  into  fullest  activity  when 
the  alarm  of  danger  was  raised ;  Israel's  awakening  was 
always  preceded  by  the  awakening  of  JehovaL  Jehovah 
awakened  men  who  under  the  guidance  of  His  spirit  placed 
themselves  at  the  nation's  head  ;  in  them  His  proper 
leadership  was  visibly  expressed.  Jehovah  went  forth  with 
the  host  to  battle,  and  in  its  enthusiasm  His  presence  was 
seen  (Jndg.  r.  13,  23).  With  signs  and  wonders  from 
heaven  Jehovah  decided  t)ie  struggle  carried  on  upon 
earth.  In  it  He  was  always  upon  Israel's  side;  on  Israel 
was  His  whole  interest  concentrated,  althongh  His  power 
(for  He  was  Ood)  reached  far  beyond  their  local  limits. 

Thus  Jehovah  was  in  a  very  real  sense  a  living  Ood  ; 
bat  the  manifestations  of  His  life  in  the  great  crises  of  His 
people's  history  were  of  necessity  separated  by  considerable 
intervals  of  time.  His  activity  had  something  abrupt  and 
tamultnary  about  it,  better-  suited  for  extraordinary 
occasions  than  for  ordinary  daily  life.  Traces  of  this 
feeling  appear  very  prominently  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
dvvelopmentk  But  although  the  relations  between  Israel 
and  Israel's  Ood  came  most  strongly  into  prominence  in 
times  of  excitement,  yet  it  did  not  altogether  die  out  in 
the  periods  of  comparative  repose.  It  was  in  the  case  of 
Jehovah  just  as  in  the  ease  of  the  hamon  leaders  of  tlie 


people,  who  did  not  in  times  of  peace  wliolly  lose  the 
influence  they  had  gained  in  war.  Jehovuh  had  His  per- 
manent court  at  the  places  of  worship  where  in  times  of 
quietude  men  clnng  to  Him  that  they  might  not  lose  Him 
iu  times  of  trouble.  His  chief,  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Moses  His  only,  sanctuary  was  with  the  so-called  ark  of 
the  covenanL  It  was  a  standard,  adapted 'primarily  to 
the  requirements  of  a  wandering  and  warlike  life  ;  bronght 
back  from  the  field,  it  became,  as  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  the  central  seat  of  His  worship.  Tlis  cultns  itself 
was  more  than  a  mere  paying  of  court  to  Jehovah,  more 
than  a  mere  expedient  for  retaining  His  sympatliies  against 
times  of  necessity ;  the  Torah  of  Jehovah,  the  holy 
administration  of  law,  was  conjoined  with  it  This  had 
first  of  all  been  exercised,  at  the  instance  of  tiie  priest  of 
Midian,  by  Moses  at  the  well  of  Kadcsh ;  it  was  continued 
after  him,  at  the  sanctuary,  within  the  circle  of  those  whe 
had  attached  themselves  to  him  and  were  sp'  itually  bia 
heirs.  In  cases  where  the  wisdom  or  the  competency  of 
the  ordinary  jodges  failed,  men  turned  direct  to  the  Qod> 
head,  i.e.,  to  Me  sanctuary  and  those  who  served  it. 
Their  decisions,  whether  given  according  to  their  own 
lights  or  by  lot  (according  to  the  character  of  the  qnestion), 
were  not  derived  from  any  law,  but  were  received  direct 
from  Jehovah.^  The  execution  of  their  decisions  did 
not  lie  with  them;  they  could  only  advise  and  teach. 
Their  authority  was  divine,  or,  as  we  should  say,  moral,  in 
its  character ;  it  rested  upon  that  spontaneous  recognition 
of  the  idea  of  right  which,  though  unexpressed,  was  alive 
and  working  among  the  tribes,  upon  Jehovah  Himself  who 
was  the  author  of  this  generally  diffused  sense  of  righ^ 
but  revealed  the  proper  determinations  on  points  of  detail 
only  to  certain  individuals.  The  priestly  Torah  was  an 
entirely  unpolitical  or  rather  prepolitical  institution ;  it 
had  an  existence  before  the  state  had,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  invisible  foundation  pillars  on  which  the  state  rested. 

War  and  the  administration  of  justice  were  regarded  as 
matters  of  religion  before  they  became  matters  of  obliga- 
tion and  civil  order ;  this  is  all  that  is  really  meant  when, 
a  theocracy  is  spoken  of.  Moses  certainly  organixed  no 
formal  state,  endowed  with  specific  holiness,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  proposition  "  Jehovah ii  the  God  of  Israel"; 
or,  at  all  events,  if  he  did  so,  the  fact  had  not  in  Uia 
slightest  degree  any  practical  consequence  or  historical 
significance.  The  old  patriarchal  system  of  families  and 
clans  continued  as  before  to  be  the  ordiriary  constitution, 
if  one  can  apply  such  a  word  as  constitution  at  all  to  aa 
unorganized  conglomeration  of  homogeneous  elemental 
What  there  was  of  permanent  official  authority  lay  in  the 
hands  of  the  elders  and  heads  of  houses  ;  in  time  of  war  they 
commanded  each  his  own  household  force,  and  in  peace  they 
dispensed  justice  each  within  his  own  circle.  But  this  obvi- 
ou^y  imperfect  and  inefficient  form  of  government  showed  a 
growing  tendency  to  break  down  just  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  tasks  which  the  nation  in  the  course  of 
its  history  was  called  upon  to  undertake.  Appeal  to 
Jehovah  was  always  iu  these  circumstances  resorted  to ; 
His  court  was  properly  that  of  last  resort,  but  the  ordinary 
authorities  were  so  inadequate  that  it  had  often  enough  to 
be  applied  to.  Theocracy,  if  one  may  so  say,  arose  as  the 
complement  of  anarchy.  Actual  and  legal  existence  (in 
the  modem  sense)  was  predicable  only  of  each  of  the  many 
clans ;  t£e  unity  of  the  nation  was  realized  in  the  first 
instance  only  throngh  its  religion.  It  was  out  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  unfolded 
itself, — not  a  holy  state,  but  tht  state.  And  the  state  con- 
tinued to  be,  consciously,  rooted  in  religion,  which  prevented 

'  Thoy  mn  oonxnltsd  chleflj  oa  points  of  l*w,  but  alu  an  all  Mlti 
of  dUBoulUn  u  to  what  waa  light  and  to  b*  doea,  or  wmuR  and  to  he 
•voidacL 
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it  from  qnitting  or  loting  its  rapport  with  the  soil  from 
whicK  it  bad  originally  aprang.  With  thf  intermediate 
and  higher  stages  of  political  organizatioii,  with  the  build- 
ing of  the-  upper  structure,  hoveyer,  religion  had  no  con- 
cern ;  they  were  too  far  removed  from  the  foundation.  The 
derivative,  which  did  not  carry  immediately  in  itself  ita 
own  title  to  ezUt,  waa  a  matter  of  indifference  to  it ;  whit 
had  come  into  being  it  suffered  to  go  its  own  way  as  soon 
as  it  was  capable  of  asserting  its  independence.  For  this 
reason  it  always  tamed  by  preference  to  the  future,  not  in 
a  Utopian  but  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way ;  by  a  single 
step  only  did  it  keep  ahead  of  the  present  It  prepared 
the  way  for  such  developments  as  are  not  derived  from 
existing  institutions,  but  spring  immediately  from  the 
depths  in  which  hnman  society  has  its  secret  and  mysterious 
Toot^ 

The  expression  "  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  Israel,"  accord- 
ingly, meant  that  every  task  of  the  nation,  internal  as  well 
ai  external,  was  conceived  as  holy.  It  certainly  did  not 
mean  that  the  almighty  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  was 
conceived  of  as  having  first  noade  a  covenant  with  this  one 
people  that  by  them  He  might  be  tmly  known  and 
wonhipped.  It  was  not  as  if  Jehovah  had  originally  been 
regarded  as  the  Ood  of  the  nnivene  who  subsequently 
became  the  Ood  of  Israel  ;  on  the  contrary.  He  was 
primarily  Israel's  Ood,  and  only  afterwards  (very  long 
itfterwards)  did  He  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ood  of  the 
Aniverse.  For  Moses  to  have  given  to  the  Israelites  an 
"  enlightened  conception  of  Ood  "  would  have  been  to  have 
given  them  a  stone  instead  of  bread  ;  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that,  with  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of 
Jehovah,  as  distinct  from  His  relation  to  men,  he  allowed 
them  to  continue  in  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  their 
fathers.  With  theoretical  truths,  which  were  not  at  all 
in  demand;  he  did  not  occupy  himself,  bat  purely  with 
practical  questions  which  were  put  and  urged  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times.  The  religions  starting  point  of  the 
history  of  Israel  was  remarkable,  not  for  its  novelty, 
but  for  its  normal  character.  In  all  ancient  primitive 
peoples  the  relation  in  whieh  God  is  conceived  to  stand 
to  the  circamstances  of  the  nation— in  other  words,  reli- 
gion— ^famishes  a  motive  for  law  and  morals ;  in  the 
case  of  none  did  it  become  so  with  anch  parity  and  power 
as  in  that  of  the  Israelites  Wbatever  Jehovah  may  have 
been  conceived  to  be  in  His  essential  nature — Ood  of  the 
thnndetstorm  or  the  like — this  fell  more  and  more  into 
the  background  as  mysterious  and  transcendental ;  the 
subject  was  not  one  for  enquiry.  All  stress  was  laid 
upon  His  activity  within  the  world  of  mankind,  whose  ends 
He  made  -one  with  His  own.  Religion  thus  did  not  make 
men  partakers  in  a  divine  life^  bat  eontrariirise  it  made 
Ood  a  partaker  in  the  life  of  men ;  life  in  this  way  was 
not  straitened  by  it,  but  enlarged.  The  so-called  "  parti- 
onlariam "  of  Israel's  idea  of  Ood  was  in  fact  the  real 
strength  of  Israel's  religion ;  it  thus  escaped  from  barren 
mythologitings,  and  became  free  to  apply  itself  to  the 
moral  tasks  which  are  always  given,  sad  admit  of  being 
discharged,  only  in  definite  spheres.  As  Ood  of  the  nation, 
Jehovah  became  the  Ood  of  justice  and  of  right ;  as  God 
of  jostice  and  right.  He  came  to  be  thonght  of  as  the 
hif^est,  and  at  last  as  the  only,  power  in  heaven  and  earth. 
In  the  pncsding  iketch  the  attempt  hu  been  made  to  exhibit 
Uoeaiem  aa  it  mnat  be  anppoaed  to  hare  existed  on  the  aanimptton 
that  the  hiatoiy  of  Iiraal  commenced  with  it  and  that  for  centnries 
it  ooDtianed  to  be  the  ideal  root  oat  of  vhich  that  luatory  conttnned 
to  grair.  Thia  being  aaanmed,  we  amnot  treat  the  legialatin  por- 
tion of  the  Pentatonch  aa  a  Boorce  from  which  our  knowledge  of 
what  Uoaaism  reeUy  waa  can  be  derired  ;  for  it  cannot  in  any  aenae 
be  rtgatded  aa  the  atsrting  point  of  the  anbeeqnent  development. 
U  It  was  the  work  of  Moaea,  then  we  mnat  aappoae  it  to  have  re- 
mained a  dead  Utter  for  oentmies,  and  only  through  Khig  Joaiah  and 
Eoa  the  scribe  to  have  beenns  t^arativs  in  the  national  hiatorj 


(oompaie  saetions  8  and  10).  The  histories?  Iradifion  which  has 
reached  ns  relating  to  the  period  of  the  judges  and  of  the  kings  oi 
Israel  ia  the  maJa  aonree,  thongh  only  of  course  in  an  indirect  way, 
of  onr  knowledge  of  Uoaaiam.  But  within  the  Pentateuch  itseU 
also  the  hittBrieal  tradition  about  Uoaea  (which  admita  of  being  die- 
tingulahed,  and  mast  canfuUy  be  separated,  from  the  Ufislativi, 
aknoogh  the  latter  often  clothea  itaelx  in  narratire  form)  ia  in  its 
main  featuns  manifestly  tmatworthy,  and  can  only  be  explained  aa 
reating  on  actual  facta. 

Prom  the  hiatorical  tradition,  then,  it  is  asrtain  that  Uoaea  wu 
the  founder  of  the  Torah.  But  the  legiaHatiTe  tradition  cannot 
tell  OS  what  were  the  positive  contents  of  Ait  Tonh.  In  fact  it  cm 
be  ahown  that  throughoat  the  whole  of  tlis  older  |ieii'od  the  Torah 
was  no  ISnished  legiaUtiTa  code,  bat  conaisted  entirely  of  tiie  oral 
deciaiona  and  inatnietions  of  the  piieata;  aa  a  whole  it  waa  potential 
only;  what  actually  fziated  were  the  individual  sentences  given  Iw 
the  inieathood  as  they  were  asked  for.  Thus  Uoses  waa  not  regarded 
aa  the  nomnlgator  onoe  for  all  of  a  national  eonstitntion,  but  rather 
aa  the  nrst  to  esU  into  activity  the  national  aenae  for  law  and  jn» 
tice,  and  to  brain  the  asriea  of  oral  decisions  which  were  eontianed 
after  him  by  thit  prieata.  He  waa  the  founder  of  th*  nation  out  cf 
which  the  Torah  and  pn^hecy  came  as  later  growths.  He  laid  the 
basis  of  Israel'a  snbae^nent  peculiar  individiulity,  not  by  any  one 
formal  aet^  but  in  virtus  of  Us  having,  thioughont  the  whole  of  his 
long  life,  been  the  people's  leader,  judge,  and  centre  of  onion.        | 

£  correct  conception  of  the  manner  in  whieh  the  Torah  waa 
mods  1^  him  can  be  deiired  from  the  narrative  contained  in  Ezod.' 
xviiL,  bat  not  bma  the  long  aection  whieh  followa,  relating  to  ths 
Sinaitic  covenant  (ch.  xix.  m.).  The  ^ving  of  the  law  at  Sinat 
haa  only  a  formal,  not  to  say  dramatic,  aignincance.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct ef  the  poetie  necessity  for  such  a  rspreaentation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  was  constitatad  Jehovah's  people  as  should 
appeal  dirfctly  and  graphically  to  the  imagination.  Only  ao  can 
we  jostly  interpret  thoas  expreaaions  accusing  to  whieh  Jehovah 
with  Hia  own  mouth  thundered  the  ten  commandmenta  down  from 
the  monstain  to  the  people  below,  and  afterwards  for  forty  daya 
held  a  confidential  conference  with  Hoses  alone  on  ths  anmmit. 
Por  the  sake  of  producing  a  aolemn  and  vivid  impression,  that  ia 
represented  aa  having  taken  place  in  a  aingle  thrilling  moment 
which  in  reality  occurred  alowly  and  almoat  nnobaerved.  Why 
Sinai  ahonld  have  been  ehoeen  as  the  scene  admita  of  ready  explo- 
nation.  It  waa  the  Olympus  of  the  Hebrew  peoples,  the  earthly 
seat  of  ths  Godhead,  and  oa  such  it  continued  to  be  regarded  by  this 
Israelites  even  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine  (Jndg.  v.  i,  S). 
Thia  immemorial  sanctity  of  Binoi  it  waa  that  led  to  its  being 
selected  aa  the  ideal  aoene  of  the  giving  of  the  law,  not  conversely. 
If  we  eliminate  from  the  historical  narrative  the  long  Binoitic  oectSon 
which  has  but  a  loose  connexion  with  it,  the  wildemeaa  of  Kadeeh 
becomee  the  locality  of  the  preceding  and  subeequent  eventai  It 
waa  during  the  aojoum  of  many  years  here  that  the  organixation  of 
the  nation,  in  any  hiatorical  sense,  took  place,  "  There  he  nude  for 
them  statute  and  ordinance,  and  there  he  proyed  them,"  aa  we  read 
in  Ex.  zv.  SS  in  a  dialocated  poetical  fragment.  "  Judgment  and 
trial,"  "  Uaaoa  and  Uetibah,''  point  to  Kadeeh  aa  ths  place  referred 
to  ;  there  at  all  events  ia  the  scene  of  the  nanative  immediately 
following  (Ex.  zvii.-Kuni.  xx.),  and  donbtleas  also  of  Ex. 
xviiL 

If  the  legislation  of  the  Pentatench  ceooe  aa  a  whole  to  bs  re- 
garded aa  an  anthentia  eonrce  for  our  knowledge  of  what  Uoaaiam 
was,  it  beoomea  s  somewhat  precarious  matter  to  make  any  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Decalo^e.  In  partlcnlar,  the  following  argu- 
ments against  ita  authenticity  must  be  taken  into  account.  (1) 
According  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  the  commandmenta  which  stood  upon 
the  two  tablee  were  quite  differeut  (2)  The  prohibition  of  images 
was  during  the  older  period  quite  unknown  ;  lloaea  himself  ia  aaid 
to  have  made  a  brazen  serpent  which  down  to  Hesekiah'a  time  con- 
tinued to  be  wonhipped  at  Jemaalem  as  an  image  of  Jehovah.  (8) 
The  essentiallj  and  neceaaarily  national  character  of  the  older  phases 
of  the  religion  of  Jehovah  completely  dlaappeai*  in  the  quite  nni- 
venal  code  of  morals  which  U  given  u  the  Decalogue  as  the  fkmda- 
mental  law  of  Israel ;  bnt  the  entire  aeries  of  religious  penonalitiee 
throughout  the  period  of  the  jndgea  and  the  kinn— from  Deborah, 
who  praised  Joet's  treaeherona  aot  of  murder,  to  David,  who  eaoaed 
hia  priaonera  of  war  to  be  aawn  aaondsr  sna  burnt — ^nub  it  vsry 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  religion  of  Israel  was  baa  the  ootaet 
one  of  s  spedfleally  moral  character.  The  true  spirit  of  the  old 
religion  may  be  gathered  much  more  troly  bam  Judg.^v.  than  from 
Ex.  XX.  H)  It  ia  extremely  donbtfhl  whether  the  actual  mono- 
theiam  whieh  ia  nndonbtadly  presnppoaed  in  ths  nnivetaol  moral 
preoepta  of  the  Deoalogne  eoold  have  formed  the  foundation  of  a 
national  religion.  Itwssfirstdevelopsd  out  of  the  national  religion 
at  the  downfall  of  the  nation,  and  marenpon  kept  its  hold  upon 
the  people  in  an  artificial  manner  by  meana  of  the  idea  of  a  cove- 
nant formed  by  the  Ood  of  the  universe  with,  in  the  Urst  instsnos, 
Israel  alone  (oompaie  ssots.  6-10). 

As  for  the  question  regarding  the  historical  presnppeailiona  tt 
Uossism,  there  geseially  imdsriiea  it  s  miauadsrstsncung  srisiai 
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oat  of  theological  iiitelleetii«]!sm-»«n  •ttribate  fonnd  wKh  (poeial 
{mnency  uaoDa  non-theologUni.  Hom8  gave  no  aeir  idea  of  God 
to  uiaptople.  The  question  whence  he  conld  have  derired  it  there- 
fore need  not  be  laieed.  It  conld  not  possibly  be  worse  answered, 
howerer,  thill  by  a  reference  to  his  relations  with  the  priestly  caste 
of  Eg^t  and  their  wisdom.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  an 
Kgyptuin  deihr  conld  inspire  the  Hebrews  of  Goshen  with  courage 
for  tne  itmgme  sgainst  the  Egyptiana,  or  that  an  abstraction  of 
esoteric  apecmation  could  become  the  national  deity  of  IsraeL  It  is 
not  inconceivable  indeed,  althoagh  at  the  same  time  quite  incapable 
of  proof,  that  Hoaee  was  indebted  to  the  I^yptian  priests  for  cer- 
tain advantages  of  personal  culture,  pr  that  he  borrowed  from  them 
on  all  handa  in  external  details  of  or^nization  or  id  matters  of 
jitnaL  But  the  origin  of  the  germ  which  developed  into  Israel  is 
not  to  be  songht  for  in  £fj|ypt,  snd  Jehovah  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  colourless  divinity  of  Penta-or  cr  with  the  Ood-foreaken 
dreariness  of  certain  modem  Egyptologists.  That  monotheism  must 
have  been  a  foreign  importation,  because  it  is  contrary  to  that 
■ezual  dualism  of  Godheut  which  ia  the  fundamenttd  characteristie 
of  Semitic  religion,  is  an  untenable  exaggeration  which  has  recently 
become  popular  out  of  opposition  to  the  familiar  thesis  about  the 
monotheistic  instinct  of  tne  Semites  (Noldeke,  LUerar.  CtrUralbl., 
1877,  ^  365).  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  Israel's  nearest  kinsfidlc 
and  neighbours,  were  monotheista  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in 
which  Israel  itself  was ;  but  it  would  be  foolish  surely  in  their  case 
to  think  of  foreign  importation. 

Manetho's  statements  sboat  ibo  Israelites  are  for  the  most  part 
to  be  regarded  as  maliciona  ijiventions:  whether  any  genuine  tradi- 
tion underlies  them  at  aU  is  a  point  much  needing  to  be  investi- 
gated ;  the  identity  of  Oaaniph  and  (|1DDDM  is  really  very  question- 
able. The  atoiy  m  Exod.  ii.  1  Mqg.  is  a  m^hus  of  frequent  recur- 
rence elsewhere,  to  which  no  further  significance  ia  attained,  for 
that  Hoses  was  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  is  vouched 
for  by  no  earlier  authorities  than  Fhilo  and  the  ITew  Testament. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament  tradition  his  connexion  ia  with 
Jethro's  priesthood  or  with  that  of  the  Eenites.  This  historical 
presupposition  of  Uosaism  has  external  evidence  in  ita  favour  and 
is  inherently  quite  probablei 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  did  not  penmmentlj  infSee 
the  Israelites,  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Canaanites  to 
the  west  of  Jordan  in  an  endless  number  of  kingdoms  and 
eities  invited  attack.  The  first  essay  was  made  hj  Judah 
in  conjunction  with  Bimeon  and  Levi,  bat  was  far  from 
prosperous.  Simeon  and  Levi  were  annihilated ;  Jndah 
also,  though  snccessfal  in  mastering  the  mountain  land  to 
the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  so  only  at  the  cost  of  severe 
losses  which  were  not  again  made  up  until  the  accession 
of  the  Eenite  families  of  the  south  (Caleb).  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  secessiou  of  these  tribes,  a  new  division  of 
the  nation  into  Israel  and  Judah  took  the  place  of  that 
which  had  previouslj  subsisted  between  the  families  of 
Leah  and  Bachel ;  under  Israel  were  included  aU  the  tribes 
except  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  which  three  are  no  longer 
mentioned  in  Judg.  v.,  where  all  the  others  are  careftUlj 
and  exhaustively  enumerated.  This  half-abortive  first 
invasion  of  the  west  was  followed  by  a  second,  which  Was 
stronger  and  attended  with  much  better  results.  It  was 
bd  by  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  to  which,  the  others  attached 
themselves,  Reuben  and  Gad  only  remaining  behind  in  the 
old  settlements.  The  district  to  the  north  of  Jndah, 
inhabited  afterwards  by  Benjamin,  was  the  fint  to  be 
attacked.  It  was  not  until  after  several  towna  of  this 
district  had  one  by  one  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queron.that  the  Canaanites  set  about  a  united  resistance. 
They  were,  however,  decisively  repulsed  by  Joshaa  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  Qibeon ;  and  by  this  .  victory  the 
Israelitee  became  masters  of  the  whole  central  plateau  of 
Palostinew  The  first  can^,  at  Qilgal,  near  the  ford  of 
Jordan,  which  had  been  maintained  until  then,  was  now 
removed,  and  the  ark  of  Jehovah  brought  further  inland 
(perhaps  by  way  of  Bethel)  to  Philnh,  where  henceforward 
&9  headquarters  were  fixed,  in  a  position  which  seemed  as 
if  it  had  been  expressly  made  to  favour  attacks  upon  the 
fertile  tract  lying  beneath  it  on  the  north.  The  Bne 
Bachel  now  occupied  the  new  territory  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  acquired, — Benjamin,  in  immediate  con- 
tiguity with  the  frontier  of  Jodab,  then  Ephraim,  stretching 


to  beyond  Shiloli,  and  lastiy  Manssseh,  furthest  to  &» 
north,  as  far  as  to  the  plain  of  JecreeL  The  centre  of 
gravity,  so  to  speak,  already  lay  in  Ephraim,  to  which 
belonged  Joshua  and  the  ark. 

It  is  mentioned  as  the  last  achievement  of  Joahna  that 
at  the  waters  of  Merom  he  defeated  Jabin,  king  of  Hasor, 
and  the  allied  princes  of.  Qalilee,  thereby  opening  up  the 
north  for  Israelitish  settlers.  It  is  quite  what  we  should 
expect  that  a  great  and  united  blow  had  to  be  struck  at 
the  Canaanites  of  the  north  before  the'  new  comets  could 
occupy  it  in  peace ;  and  King  Jabin,  who  reappears  at  a 
later  date,  certainly  does  not  suit  tlie  situation  described 
in  Judg.  iv.,  V. 

The  book  of  Joshua  represents  the  conquest  of  western  Faleatins 
as  having  been  the  common  undertaking  of  all  the  tribu  together, 
which,  ^ter  the  original  inhabitants  have  been  extirpated,  are  ex- 
hibited as  laying  the  ownerlees  countiy  at  Joshua's  feet  in  order 
that  he  may  divide  it  by  lot  amongst  them.  But  this  is  s  "  syite- 
matia"  generalixatiop,  eontradlcted  by  the  facta  which  we  otherwise 
know.  For  we  possess  another  account  of  the  conquest  of  Pskstine, 
that  of  Judg.  L,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  book  of  Joshua.  It 
ia  shorter  indeed  and  more  superficisl,  yet  in  its  entire  mode  of  {nv 
senting  the  subject  more  historical.  According  to  ita  narrative,  it 
appeara  that  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  Joaeph  and  Benjamin  only, 
with  whom  indeed  laaachar,  Zebnlon,  Dan,  Kaphtali,  and  Ashar 
made  common  cause.  But  before  his  time,  the  tribe  of  Judah  had 
already  crossed  the  Jordan  and  effected  a  lodgmaat  in  the  territory 
which  lay*  between  the  earlier  aeat  of  the  nation  in  die  wUdemeas 
of  Eadesh  and  its  then'  settlement  on  the  platean  of-Hoab,  forming 
in  some  degree  a  link  of  connexion  between  the  twOr  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  not  taken  the  longer  route  to 
the  eastward,  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  all,  but  had  already  at  kadesh 
broken  pff  from  the  main  body  and  thence  turned  ita  steps  directly 
northward.  Butthe  representstion  actually  given  in  Judg,  1,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  from  the  direction  of  the  Jordui  and  not  from  that 
of  the  Negeb  that  they  came  to  take  possession  of  their  lend,  finds 
its  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the  eouthem  portion  of  tlieir  terri- 
tory was  the  last  to  come  into  their  poeseasion.  The  tradition  ia 
unwavering  that  Hebron  was  taken  not  by  Judah  but  1^  Caleb,  a 
family  which  stood  in  friendly  relations  with  Israel,  but  had  no 
connexion  with  it  by  blood.  It  was  only  through  the  policy  of 
DsVid  that  Caleb,  Otnniel,  Jerachmeel,  and  the  rest  of  tiie  Kenites 
who  had  their  homea  in  the  l^egeb  became  completely  incorporated 
with  Judah,  ao  that  Hebron  became  at  last  the  capital  of  that  tribe. 
Its  oiliest  seats,  however,  lay  further  to  the  north,  in  the  region  of 
Tekoa,  Bethlehem,  Baal  Jndah. 

It  harmonises  well  with  this  view  to  snppooe  that  Simeon  and 
Levi  must  have  made  at  the  aame  time  their  attempt  to  offset  a 
aettlement  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim.  One  of  their  families, 
Dinah  bath  Leah,  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  the  town  of 
Shecfaem,  and  began  to  mix  lively  with  its  population,  and  thus  the 
way  was  paved  for  ths  establishment  of  peaceable  relations  between 
the  old  inhabitanta  of  the  land  and  the  new  importations.  But 
these  relations  were  brought  to  an  end  by.  the  two  orothera  who,  in 
concert  it  must  be  supposed  with  their  sister,  fell  upon  the  Sbe- 
chemites  and  massacred  them.  The  final  rwnit  proved  diaastrona. 
The  Canaanitea  of  the  sorroundinir  country  united  aoainst  them 
and  completely  destroyed  them.  Then  can  be  no  donbt  as  to  the 
troatworthineM  of  the  somewhat  enigmatical  records  of  those  events 
which  are  given  in  Gen.  xlix.  and  xxxiv. ;  in  no  other  way  is  it 
possible  to  explain  why  Simeon  and  Levi,  which  oiinnally  came 
upon  the  stnse  of  history  on  sn  equal  footing  with  Beuben  and 
Jndah,  ahould  have  already  disappeaied  as  independent  tribes  at  the 
very  beginnine  of  the  period  of  the  judgea  ITow,  that  the  de- 
struction oi  Shechem  by  the  Manaasite  Abimelech  is  quite  distinct 
fhim  the  attack  made  by  Simeon  and  Levi  need  hardly  oe  said.  On 
the  other  band,  the  occnirence  cannot  be  regarded  as  pre-IIosaic,  but 
must  be  assigned  to  a  time  previous  to  the  conqueat  of  ths  hill 
country  of  Ephraim  by  Joseph  ;  fur  after  Jcaejdi'a  jettlement  there 
'the  two  eons  of  Leah  had  manifestly  nothing  moie  to  hope  for  in 
that  locality.  We  are  shut  up,  ther^ore,  to  the  oondnsian  that 
they  crossed  the  Jordan  at  the  same  time  aa  Judah  separated  himaelf 
from  the  main  body  in  search  of  a  suitable  territory.  That  Bimeon 
accompanied  Jndah  in  the  first  westward  attempt  is  expreoly 
stated  in  Judg.  i.  The  fate  of  Levi,  aeain,  cannot  be  separated  from 
that  of  Simeon  (Qen,  xlix.  6-7);  that  he  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  Jndg.  i.  ought  not  to  cause  surprise,  when  it  is  oonsideted  that 
later  generataons  which  regarded  Levi  aa  neither  more  nor  leas  than 
a  priest  would  have  some  difficulty  in  lepiesenting'  him  as  a 
thoroughly  secnlsr  tribe.  Such  neverthelees  he  must  have  beni, 
for  the  poet  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7  pnts  him  on  a  foetiiig  of  perfect 
equality  with  Simeon,  and  attribntea  to  both  broflieis  a  very  seeolar 
and  bloodthinty  character  ;■  he  has  no  oonception  that  Levi  ha*  a 
sacred  vocation  which  is  the  reason  of  the  dispenimi  of  th*  tribe;  flie 
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diiptnioa  on  tht  oontnry  li  ngtrded  u  t  enm  and  no  bimiog,  an  < 
■nnihilttidn  and  not  tht  mtant  of  glring  jMrmuiuoa  to  it*  tribal 
IndiTidaali^.  Tlit  thatttnd  nmaina  or  Simeon,  and  donbtlen 
thoM  of  LaVi  also,  bacama  incorporated  with  Judah,  which  tbence- 
forwB^  vaa  the  aole  reprauntatira  of  the  three  aona  of  Leah,  who 
acoordinc  to  the  Kenealogjr  had  been  bora  immediately  after  Ranben 
the  fint-ooni.  ^dah  itaeli  eeama  at  the  eama  time  to  liave  entbted 
eaTtraly.  Of  ita  three  older  branobea,  Er,  Ouan,  and  Shalah,  one 
onlj  aorrired,  and  only  by  the  aooeeeion  of  forei^  elemonta  did  th* 
tribe  regain  ita  Tigonr, — 17  the  freah  blood  which  the  Renitea  of 
th*  Kegebbron^ht  For  Zarah  and  Fharex,  which  took  the  plaoe  of 
Kr  and  Onan  after  theee  had  diiappeared,  belonged  originally,  not  to 
larael,  but  to  Hearan  or  the  Kanitea ;  nnder  thia  daaignaiion  are 
included  famtliaa  like  thoee  of  Othniel,  Jerachmeel,  and  Caleb,  and, 
aa  haa  bean  alnady  remarked,  eron  in  Darid't  time  theee  were  not 
reckoned  aa  atrictly  belonging  to  Judah.  Thna  the  depiction  whieh 
the  tribe  had  to  anfler  in  the  atruggle  with  the  Canaanitea  at  th* 
beginning  of  the  period  of  the  jndge*  waa  the  remote  oauae  o>  the 
prominence  which,  aocording  to  1  Chron.  it,  the  Bne  Heircn  after- 
ward* attainsd  in  Jndah.  The  (urriron  of  Simeon  alao  •ppear  to 
hare  been  forced  back  npon  theee  Hexronitea  in  the  Negeb  ;  the 
citiea  aangnsd  to  than  in  th*  book  of  Jo*haa  all  belong  to  that 
region. 

Etbii  aftar  the  nnited  resUtance  of  the  CansanitM  h&d 
been  broken,  each  indiridaal  commanity  had  ttill  enoagh 
to  do  before  it  coald  take  firm  hold  of  the  ipot  which  it 
had  learched  ont  for  itaelf  or  to  which  it  had  been  auigned. 
The  buaineai  of  effecting  permanent  aettlement  waa  jut  a 
continnation  of  the  former  straggle,  only  on  a  diminiihed 
acale  ;  eveiy  tribe  and  every  family  now  fought  for  its  own 
hand  aftar  the  preliminary  work  had  been  aceompliahed  by 
a  united  effort  Katurally  theiafore  &»  oonqnest  was  at 
fint  bat  an  incomplete  one.  The  plain  which  fnnged  the 
ooast  was  hardly  tonehed  ;  so  also  the  Talley  of  Jezreel 
with  its  girdle  of  fortified  cities  stretching  from  Acco  to 
Bethshean.  All  that  was  snbdned  in  the  strict  sense  of 
tiiat  word  waa  the  mountainons  land,  particularly  the 
toathem  hill  coontry  of  "  Mount  Ephraim  ";  yet  eren  here 
the  Canaanitea  retained  possession  of  not  a  few  cities,  such 
as  Jebna,  Shechem,  Thebes.  It  was  only,  after  the  lapse 
of  emtariea  that  all  the  lacnnte  wen  filled  np,  and  the 
Oanaanite  endaves  made  tributary. 

The  Israelites  had  the  extraordinarily  disintegrated 
state  of  the  enemy  to  thank  for  the  ease  with  which  they 
had  achieved  success.  The  first  ^torm  subsided  compara- 
tively  soon,  and  conqneton  and  conquered  alike  learned  to 
accommodate  themselTes  to  the  new  circnmstanoes.  Then 
the  CSanaanites  once  more  collected  all  their  energies  to 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom.  Under  the  hegemony  of  Sisera 
a  great  league  was  formed,  and  the  plain  of  Jeireel  became 
the  centra  of  the  reorganised  power  which  made  itself  felt 
by  its  aitacks  both  northwards  and  southwarda  The 
Istaelites  were  'strangely  helpless ;  it  was  as  if  neither 
shield  nor  spear  could  be  fonnd  among  their  40,000  fight- 
ing men.  Bat  at  last  there  came  an  impulse  from  abdve, 
and  brought  life  and  soul  to  the  unorganized  mass; 
Deborah  sent  out  the  summons  to  the  tribes,  Barak  came 
forward  as  their  leader  against  the  kings  of  Canaan  who 
had  aAembled  under  SiArn's  command  by  the  brook 
Kitbon.  The  cavalry  of  the  enemy  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  impetnona  rush  of  the  army  of  Jehovah,  and 
Sisera  himself  perished  in  the  flight.  From  that  day 
the  panaanites,  although  many  strong  towns  continued  to 
be  held  by  them,  never  again  raised  their  heads. 

Aftar  tiieee  occurrences  some  farther  dianges  of  a  funda- 
mental character  took  place  in  the  relations  of  the  tribes. 
The  Danites  proved  unable  to  hold  against  the  forward 
presmre  of  the  Phjlistinea  their  territory  on  the  coast  to 
the  vest  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim;  they  accordingly 
■onght  a  new  settlement,  which  was  fonnd  in  the  north  at 
the  foot  of  Harmon.  In  this  way  all  the  secondary  tribes 
westward  of  Jordan  (Asher,  Naphtali,  Dan)  came  to  have 
their  seats  beside  each  other  in  the  northern  division  of 
A*  iKid.    Ewt*«>d  of  Jordan,  Beoben  rajndljr  fall  from 


his  old  prominence,- sharing  the  fata  of  his  next  eldest 
brethren  Simeon  and  Levi  When  Eglon  of  Moab  took 
Jericho,  and  laid  Benjamin  under  tribute,  it  is  obvions  that 
he  must  previously  have  made  himself  master  of  Reuben's 
territory.  This  territory  became  thenceforward  a  subject 
of  eonttant  dispute  between  Moab  and  Israel ;  the  efforts 
to  recover  it,  however,  did  not  proceed  from  Beuben 
himself,  but  from  Oad,  a  tribe  which  knew  huw  to  assert 
itself  with  vigour  against  the  enemies  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  But,  if  the  Hebrews  lust  ground  in  the  south, 
they  materially  enlarged  their  borders  in  the  north  of  the 
land  eastward  of  Jordan.  Various  Manossite  families, 
finding  their  holdings  at  home  too  small,  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  founded  colonies  in  Bashan  and  northern 
Oilend.  Although  this  colonization,  on  account  of  the 
rivalry  of  the  Aranueans,  who  were  also  pressing  forward 
in  this  direction,  was  but  imperfectly  successfal,  it  never- 
theless was  of  very  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  served 
to  give  new  sttength  to  the  bonds  that  united  the  eastern 
wi£  the  western  tribesL  Not  only  was  Gilead  not  lost ; 
it  even  became  a  very  vigorous  .member  of  the  body 
politic' 

The  times  of  agitation  and  insecurity  which  followea 
upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  incited'  attnclu  by  the 
eastern  nomads,  and  once  more  the  Israelite  peasantry 
■showed  all  its  old  helplessness,  until  at  last  the  indignation 
of  a  Mansssite  of  good  family,  Gideon  or  Jerubbaal,  was 
roused  by  the  Midianites,  who  had  captured  some  of  his 
brotheia  and  put  them  to  death,  With  his  family,  that 
of  Abiezer,  he  gave  pursuit,  and,  overtaking  the  enemy  on 
the  borders  of  the  wilderness,  inflicted  on  them  such 
chastisement  as  put  an  end  to  these  incursions.  Hia 
heroism  had  consaqnences  which  readied  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  original  purpose.  He  became  the  champion 
of  the  peaanntty  against  the  freebooters,  of  the  cultivated 
land  against  the  waste ;  social  respect  and  predominance 
were  his  rewards.  In  his  native  town  of  (}phrah  he  kept 
up  a  groat  establishment,  where  also  he  built  a  temple  with 
an  image  of  Jehovah  overlaid  with  the  gold  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Midianites.  He  transmitted  to  his  aona 
an  authority,  which  was  not  limited  to  Abiezer  and 
Manasseh  alone,  bat,  however  slightly  -and  indirectly, 
extended  over  Ephraim  as  woU. 

On  the  foundations  laid  by  Gideon  Abimelech  his  son 
sought  to  establish  a  kingship  over  Israel,  that  is,  over 
Ephraim  and  ManosseL  The  predominance,  however, 
which  had  been  naturally  accorded  to  his  father  in  virtue 
of  hia  personal  merila,  Abimelech  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
seized  by  force  and  to  be  maintained  with  injustice  ;  and 
in  this  way  he  soon  destroyed  those  fair  beginnings  out  of 
wluch  even  at  that  time  a  kingdom  might  have  arisen 
within  the  house  of  Joseph.  The  one  permanent  fruit  of 
his  activity  waa  that  Shechem  was  destroyed  as  a  Canaanite 
city  and  rebuilt  for  Israel' 

The  most  important  change  of  the  period  of  the  judges 
went  on  gradually  and  in  ailencei  The  old  population  of 
the  country,  which,  ascurding  to  Deuteronomy,  waa  to 


'  It  i*  pnbabl*  that  Uanan*h'i  mlgiation  to  th*  territory  ebtwttd 
of  Jordan  took  place  from  the  weet,  and  later  than  the  time  of  If  oiea. 
The  older  portioni  of  the  Hexateuch  epeak  not  of  two  and  a  half  bat  only 
of  two  tnuu-Joidanic  tribea,  and  exclude  Uaiiataeh ;  according  to  thjm 
the  U^igdom  of  Blhon  alone  was  nihdned  by  Moeet,  not  that  of  Og  alao, 
the  latter  iiidaed  being  a  wh(^ly  legendary  penonage.  In  the  song  of 
Debonh,  Machir  ia  rwkoned  among  the  weatam  tribea,  and  It  was  not 
until  much  later  tl)at  this  became  the  deaignation  of  the  Hanaaaita* 
eaatwatd  of  Jordan.  It  ia  also  worth  noticing  that  Jaii'a  colonization 
of  norUnm  Oilead  did  not  teke  rlaoe  until  the  time  of  the  Judges 
(Judg.  X.  I  in.),  bntie  niatad  alao  in  Num.  xxxii.  39-42. 

*  On  the  nanatfraa  oontained  in  the  book  of  Juiigas  "ee  Bleek,  XinL 
«u  AlU  TtUmtnt  (4th  ed. ),  H  88-98,  and  especially  the  eectiona  on 
Barak  and  Biaan,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samaoa,  the  Canit*  migration, 
and  th*  B««iamita*  of  Olbeah  (||  9S-98). 
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haTa  beau  extermiaated,  tlovly  becama  amalgamated  with 
the  new.  In  tbia  way  tha  Israelites  rec'eired  a  very  import- 
ant acceaaion  to  their  numbera.  In  Deborah's  time  the 
fighting  men  of  Israel  nnmfaered  40,000  :  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
whan  it  migrated  to  Laish,  counted  600  warriots ;  Gideon 
punned  the  Midianitea  with  300.  Bat  in  tiia  reigns  of 
Saul  and  David  we  find  a  popalation  of  from  two  to  three 
millions.  The  rapid  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  Canaauitea. 

At  the  same  time  the  Hebrews  learned  to  participate  in 
tilt  enltore  of  the  Canoanites,  and  quietly  entered  into  the 
•qjoyment  of  the  laboors  of  their  predecessors.  From 
the  paatoral  they  advanced  to  the  agricaltural  stage  ;  corn 
and  wine,  the  olive  and  the  fig,  with  them  are  habitually- 
spoken  of  as  the  necessaries  oif  life.  It  was  not  strange 
that  this  change  in  the  manner  of  their  everyday  life 
ahquld  be  attended  with  certain  consequences  in  the  sphere 
of  religion  also.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Israelites 
should  have  brought  with  them  out  of  the  desert  the 
coitus  th^  observed  in  the  time  of  the  kings  (Ex.  zxii., 
xxiii,  xzxiv.),  which  throughout  presupposed  the  fields 
and  gardens  of  Palestine;  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
Canaanites.^  ■  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they  took 
over  from  these  the  "  Bamoth  "  or  "  high  places "  also, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  in  Dent.  xii. 

'it  was  natural  enough  that  the  Hebrews  should  also  ap- 
propriate the  divinity  worshipped  by  the  Canaanite  peasants 
as  the  pver  of  their  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  the  Baal  whom 
the  Qreeks  identified  with  Dionysus,  The  apostasy  to 
Baal,  on  the  part  of  the  firat  generation  which  had  quitted 
the  wilderneas  and  adopted  a  settled  agricultural  life,  is 
attested  alike  by  historical  and  prophetical  tradition. 
Doabtlese  Baal,  as  the  god  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
Jehovah,  as  Ood  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  were  in  the  first 
instance  coordinated.'  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  divinity  of  the  land  should  permanently  be  different 
from  the  Ood  of  the  dominant  people.  In  proportion  as 
Israel  identified  itaelf  with  tha  conquered  territory,  the 
divinities  also  were  identified.  Hence  arose  a  certain 
syncretism  between  Baal  and  Jehovah,  which  had  not  been 
got  over  even  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Hosea.  At  the 
same  time  the  functions  of  Baal  were  more  frequently 
transferred  to  Jehovah  than  converaely.  Canaan  and  Baal 
represented  the  female.  Israel  and  Jehovah  the  male,  prin- 
ciple in  this  union. 

Had  the  Israelites  .emainea  in  the  wilderness  and  in 
barbarism,  the  historical  development  they  subsequently 
reached  would  hardly  have  been  possible;  their  career 
would  have  been  like  that  of  Amalek,  or,  at  best,  like 
those  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon.  Their  acceptance  of 
civilisation  was  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  forward  direc- 
tion; but  as  certainly  did  it  also  involve  a  peril  It 
involved  an  overloading,  as  it  were,  of  the  system  with 
materials  which  it  was  incapable  of  assimilating  at  once. 
The  material  tasks  imposed  threatened  to  destroy  the 
religious  basis  of  the  old  national  life.  The  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  among  the  tribes  gradually  dissolved 
nnder  the  continuance  of  peace  ;  the  subsequent  oecnpa- 
tion  of  the  country  dispersed  those  whom  the  camp  had 
united.  The  enthusiastic  (Ian  with  which  the  conquest 
had  been  achieved  gave  way  to  the  petty  drudgery  by  which 
the  individual  families,  each  in  its  own  circle,  had  to 
•coommodste  themselves  to  their  new  surroundings.  Yet 
nnder  the  ashes  the  embers  were  still  aglow;  and  the 

^  In  tha  sarliMt  cue  when  tha  feast  of  the  ingstherlng,  efterwsids 
the  ohiet  feast  of  the  Uraelltee,  U  menUoned,  it  is  celebrated  If 
Cuaaaltee  of  Sheehsm  in  honour  of  Bail  (Jndg.  Iz.  27). 

s  In  Jndg.  V.  Jehorah  zvteins  his  origiul  abode  In  the  viUemeai, 
OB  ami,  and  only  oa  oogsstons  of  neoauity  <iait«  it  to  eonw  to 
.ralntbM, 


course  of  history  ever  fanned  them  anew  into  flame,  bring- 
ing home  to  Israel  the  truths  that  inan  does  not  live  b)° 
bread  alone,  and  that  there  are  other  things  of  worth  than 
those  which  Baal  can  bestow  ;  it  brought  ever  again  into 
the  foregrouad  the  dirineness  of  heroical  self-sacrifice  of 
the  individual  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

3.  The  Philistines  were  the  means  of  aronsiug  from  their 
slumber  Israel  and  Jehovah.  From  their  settlements  by 
the  aea,  on  the  low-lying  plain  which  skirts  tha  mountaina 
of  Judah  on  the  west,  they  pressed  northwards  into  the 
plain  of  Bharon,  and  thence  into  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
beyond,  which  is  connected  with  that  of  Sharon  by  the 
upland  valley  of  Dothau.  Here,  having  driven  out  the 
Danites,  they  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  the  chief  bulwark  of  Israel,  and  a  great  battle  took 
place  at  Aphek,  where  the  plain  of  Sharon  merges  into 
the  valley  of  Dothan.  The  Fuilistines  were  victorious  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy  the  Israelite  standard,  the  ark  of 
JehovuK  Their  further  conquests  included,  not  only  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  and  the  hill  country  bordering  it  on  the 
south,  but  also  the  proper  citadel  of  the  country,  "  Mount 
Ephraim."  The  old  sanctnaiy  at  Shiloh  was  destroyed  by 
them ;  its  temple  of  Jehovah  thenceforward  lay  in  ruina. 
Their  supremacy  extended  as  far  as  to  Bei^amin ;  the 
Philistines  had  a  iwfii  in  GibeaK*  But  the  assertion 
that  they  had  confiscated  all  weapons  and  removed  sU 
smiths  must  be  regarded  as  an  unhistorical  exaggeration ; 
under  their  regime  at  all  events  it  was  possible  for 
the  messengers  of  a  beleaguered  city  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  to  summon  their  countrymen  in  the  west  to  their 
reliet 

The  sname  of  the  Israelites  unaer  the  reproach  of  Philis- 
tine oppression  led  in  the  first,  instance  to  a  widespread 
exaltation  of  religious  f  eeliug.  Troops  of  ecstatic  enthusi- 
asts showed  themselves  here  and  there,  and  went  about 
with  musical  accompanimenta  in  processions  which  often 
took  the  shape  of  wild  dances;  even  men  of  the  moat 
sedate  temperament  were  aometimes  amitten  with  the 
contagion,  and  drawn  into  the  charmed  circle.  In  such  a 
phenomenon,  occurring  in  the  East,  there  waa  nothing  intrin- 
sically strange ;  among  the  Canaanites,  such  "  Ncbiim  " — 
for  so  they  were  styled — had  long  been  familiar,  and  jhey 
continued  to  exist  in  the  country  after  the  old  fashion,  long 
after  theic  original  character,  so  far  as  Israel  waA  concerned, 
had  been  wholly  lost.  The  new  thing  at  this  juncture  waa 
that  this  spirit  passed  over  upon  Israel,  and  tiiat  the  Lest 
members  of  the  community  were  seized  by  iL  It  afforded 
an  outlet  for  the  suppressed  excitement  of  the  nation. 

The  new-kindled  zeal  had  for  its  object,  not  the  abolition 
of  Baal  worship,  but  resistance  to  the  enemies  of  Israel. 
Religion  and  patriotism  were  then  identical  This  spirit 
of  the  times  waa  understood  by  an  old  man,  Samuel  ben 
Elkanah,  who  lived  at  Bamah  in  south-western  Ephraim. 
He  was  not  himself  one  of  the  Kebiim ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  seer  of  that  old  type  which  had  for  a  long  time  ex- 
isted amongst  the  Hebrews  much  as  we  find  it  amongst  the 
Greeks  or  Arabs.  Raised  by  his  foreseeing  talent  to  a 
poaition  of  great  prominence,  he  found  opportunity  to 
occupy  himself  with  other  questions  besides  those  which 
he  was  professionally  called  on  to  answer.  The  national 
distress  weighed  upon  his  heart ;  the  neighbouring  peoplea 
had  taught  him  to  ieoc>gnize  the  advantagea  which  ore 
secured  by  the  consolidation  of  families  and  tribes  into  • 
kingdom.     But  Samuel's  peculiar  merit  lay,  not  in  di»- 


*  JTfii  is  tn  Aiainalo  word  of  nnoeitatn  meaalBg,  b  the  aam*  tt 
the  town  Nejlbin  (Nidbii)  It  oertainlj  •aama  to  mean  "pUlan"; 
according  to  1  Eingi  iT.  5  end  xxiL  48  (vheie  it  ia  pointed  nippoA), 
"govexttor"  eeema  the  beet  traoalatiasi,  and  this  ia  the  onlf  nnderiiig 
oonaieteat  with  the  tifnmim  Id  I  8*0,  sill,  •  ("Jeouthaa  stow 
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eorariiig  wlitt  it  tn»  thiit  tlie  nation  needed,  bat  in  finding 
oat  the  man  who  was  capable  of  soppljing  that  need. 
Earing  oome  to  know  Saul  ben  Kish,  a  Beigamite  of  thg 
town  of  Oibeah,  a  man  of  gigantic  form,  and  swift, 
enthodaatic  natnre,  he  declared  to  hin^  his  deetiny  to 
become  king  OTer  laraeL  tmim 

Saul  rmj  aoon  had  an  opportnnity  for  showing  whether 
Samuel  had  bean  a  true  seer  or  no.  The  city  of  Jabeah 
in  Oilead  was  besieged  by  the  Ammonites,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants declared  -  thsmaelTea  ready  to  surrender  should  they 
fail  in  obtaining  speedy  succour  from  their  countrymen. 
Their  messengen  had  passed  through  all  Israel  without 
meeting  with  anything  more  helpful  than  pity,  until  at  last 
tidings  of  their  case  reached  Saul  as  he  was  returning  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen  from  the  field.  Hewing  his  cattle  in  pieces, 
he  caused  the  portions  to  be  sent  in  all  directions,  with 
the  threat  that  so  should  it  be  done  with  the  oxen  of  every 
one  who  should  refuse  to  help  in  relieving  Jabesh.  The 
people  obeyed  the  summons,  fell  suddenly  one  morning 
npon  the  Ammonites,  and  deliyered  the  beleaguered  city. 

Uaving  thus  found  Saul  the  man  for  their  need,  they 
refused  to  let  him  go.  In  Gilgal,  Joshua's  old  camp,  they 
anointed  him  king.  The  act  was  equivalent  to  imposing 
npon  him  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  against' the  Philistines, 
and  so  he  understood  it  The  first  signal  for  the  attack 
was  pven  by  his  son  Jonathan,  when  he  slew  the  iuf(b 
of  the  Philistines  at  Oibeah.  These  in  consequenoe 
advanced  in  force  towards  the  focns  of  the  revolt,  and  took 
np  a  position  opposite  Oibeah  on  the  north,  being  divided 
from  it  only  by  the  gorge  of  Uichmash.  Only  a  few 
hnndred  Benjamites  ventured  to  remain  with  Saul.  '  The 
straggle  opened  with  a  piece  of  genuine  old  heroic  daring. 
While  the  Philistines  were  dispersed  over  the  oonntiy 
in  foraging  expeditions,  Jonathan,  accompanied  ])j  hu 
armour-bearer  only,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Saul, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  weak  posts  which  they  had  left 
behind  at  the  pass  of  Michmash.  After  the  first  had  been 
snrprised^and  overmastered,  the  others  took  to  flight,  no 
doubt  in  the  belief  that  the  two  assailants  were  supported. 
They  carried  their  panic  with  them  into  the  half-deserted 
eamp^  whence  it  spread  among  the  various  foraging  bands. 
The  eommotion  was  observed  from  Oibeah  opposite,  and, 
without  pansing  to  consult  the  priestly  oracle.  King  Saul 
determined  to  attack  the  camp.  The  attempt  was  com- 
pletely successful,  but  involved  no  more  than  the  camp  and 
Its  stores ;  the  Philistines  themselves  effected  an  unmolested 
retreat  by  the  difficult  road  of  Bethhoron. 

Saol  was  no  mere  raw  stripling  when  he  ascended  the 
throne ;  he  already  had  a  grown-up  son  at  his  side.  Nor 
was  he  of  insignificant  descent,  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged  being  a  widespread  one,  and  his  heritage  con- 
siderable. His  establishmeat  at  Oibeah  was  thronghont 
his  entile  reign  the  nnelena  of  his  kingdom.  The  men  on 
whom  he  conld  always  reckon  were  his  Benjamite  kins- 
Ken.  He  recognized  as  belonging  to  him  no  other  public 
function  besides  that  of  war;  the  internal  affairs  of  ths 
oonntry  he  permitted  to  remain  as  they  had  been  before 
his  accession.  War  was  at  once  the  business  and  the  re- 
source of  the  new  kingdom.  It^vros  carried  on  against 
the  Philistines  without  interruption,  though  for  the  most 
part  not  in  the  grand  style  but  rather  in  a  series  of  border 
ddrmishv. 

As ngnit  the  position  of  Semuel  in  the  theocnoy  end  the  relstian 
in  vhidi  he  itood  to  Seal,  the  eevenl  namtSTea  in  the  book  of 
Ssmnel  differ  widely.  The  preceding  accoont,  ao  far  aa  it  nUtes  to 
Samnal,  is  based  apon  I  Sam.  ix.,  z.  1-18,  xl,  vhere  he  appeara 
ssmply  as  a  BAeh  at  Bamah,  and  haa  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 
administration  of  the  theooaoy  or  with  the  ITebiim.  For  a  (taller 
treatment  of  the  anbject  the  reader  ie  Mfened  to  'Wellhanaen'e 
OmekicUt  TtraOt  (1878),  vol  L  pp.  iM-Mt,  (torn  vhieh  the  follow- 
iB|  paragrepha  mav  be  quoted:— 


"  Samnal  ie  of  leas  importance  (or  hietoty  iteelf  than  he  !•  for  lbs 
hiatory  of  tradition,  in  whiob  the  treatment  wUch  hia  fignre  reeaived 
anppliee  na  with  aome  meana  of  judging  how  far  it  can  be  ttnstad 
oa  a  whole.  Four  atagea  of  the  tramtion  can  be  diatinetly  tnead. 
Originally  (iz.  1-z.  16)  he  ie  aimply  a  eeer,  but  at  tlit  asms  time 
a  patriotio  Isnelite,  who  is  tonched  to  the  heart  by  ths  eztiemitiaa 
to  wbioh  his  oonntry  tiaa  been  lednoed,  and  who  naes  his  authority 
as  aeer  in  order  to  impreee  npon  the  man  whom  he  haa  paieeivea 
to  be  fit  for  the  teak  the  oonriotion  that  he  hae  been  ouad  to  be 
the  helper  and  leader  of  IsnuL  Samuel's  gieatneea  oonaieta  in  the 
fact  of  tua  having  aronaed  into  actirity  one  who  came  after  Iiim  and 
was  greater  than  he ;  after  ha  had  kindled  the  light  which  bnma  so 
brightly,  he  ia  no  longer  aeen.  But  hie  metaorie  appeaianoe  aad 
diaappearsnce  created  a  wondering  admiration  which  led  to  ^he  pro- 
dnction  of  the  narratire  of  his  childhood,  in  whieh  he  sfaeady  ss  a 
boy  prediote  the  downfall  of  the  Israel  of  the  pre-monarchical  period 
{1  Sam.  i.-iii.).  Thia  done,  he  diaappeara  into  the  darimesa  soaia; 
in  chap.  ir.  tqq.  we  loee  eight  of  liim  completely,  and  it  is  only  sa 
an  old  man  that  wa  enootmter  him  once  more. 

"  On  the  other  hand  the  cironmatanca  that  after  the  meeting  with 
Sanl  nothing  more  ia  heard  of  the  eeer  gave  ooantenance  to  the  belief 
that  a  mptnn  between  them  mnat  have  taken  place  veiy  soon.  Tliis 
belief  we  meet  with  in  the  eecond  etage  of  the  traditicn,  which  ia  re- 
pteaented  bv  the  narratiTee  recorded  in  chap&  xr.  and  xzviiL  Iti 
origin  is  to  be  aooght  in  the  inoonaistenoy  involved  ia  the  fset  that 
Jehovah  does  not  uterwards  confirm  on  ^s  throne  Um  whom  bs  has 
chosen  to  he  king,  but  overthrows  his  dynasty.  Thus  it  bsoomes 
neceaaarv  that  Samuel,  who  had  anointed  Saul,  ahoi^d  to  hia  Borrow 
have  laid  npon  him  the  duty  of  announcing  his  lejeotion.  In  this 
stags  of  the  tradition  he  ia  repreeented  no  longer  ss  a  simple  seer, 
bat  ss  a  prophet  after  the  style  of  Elijah  and  Iliahs,  who  regards 
the  Lord's  anointed  as  a  piece  of  lUe  own  haiidiworl^  aad  lays  bis 
commands  npon  Um  (xr.  1),  thonq;h,  according  to  x.  7,  hs  hsa 
expreaaly  left  him  to  be  guided  by  hu  own  inspirstions. 

''  The  tranaitian  from  ths  eecond  to  the  third^tage  ii  easy.  Here 
Bsmnel  trsasfers  the  nnction,  as  soon  aa  it  has  Iwen  withdrawn 
from  Sanl,  to  David,  whom  he  eeta  np  sgainst'hie  rejected  prede- 
ceaaor  aa  ^e  <I<  Jurt  king  by  the  grace  of  Ood.  The  respeet  witlt 
which  he  is  regarded  haa  meanwhile  increased  atill  further ;  ths 
^en  tremble  before  hini  (1  Sam.  zvi.  4),  and  he  poeaeaaas  s  msgicsl 
power  over  men  (xix.  18  ijq.y 

"But  hitherto  he  hae  invariably  bean  npressnted  as  intelleetuslly 
the  snthor  of  the  monarchy.  It  la  reeerred  for  the  laat  XexHisB  or 
past-eziU&n)  etage  in  the  development  of  the  tradition  (1  Bam.  viL, 
riii.,  X.  17  tjq.,  xiL,  ziiL  7-16)  to  repreeent  him  on  the  contrary  aa 
one  who  resiats  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  desire  ot  the  peopk  to 
hare  a  kino.  Premonarcbical  Israel  is  repreeented  ss  a  lusraerasy 
and  BamneTaa  ita  head  ;  henee  the  feelinge  which  he  ezpreeeaa. 

"  The  modem  judgment  haa  been  prejudiced  in  Sanl'a  favour  by 
Bsmuera  curae,  and  to  David's  diaadrantage  by  Samnere  bleasing  ; 
the  truth  haa  auitend  less  by  the  depreciation  of  the  one  than  by  ths 
exaltation  of  the  other.  By  critics  Sanl  ia  honoured  aa  the  antsgo- 
niat  and  David  diaparaged  as  ths  creature  of  that  craving  for 
eooleaiastioal  aacendenoy  <H  which  tl^er  eoneider  Samuel  to  have  been 
the  incarnation.  In  this  eetimate  a  degree  of  power  ae  over  againat 
the  kingahip  ia  attributed  to  the  prophet  which  hs  osnnot  possibly 
have  poeaeeesd  unleaa  ha  had  firm  ground  to  stand  on  and  an  organ- 
ized power  of  influence  throughout  extensive  drcleaL  But  he  can- 
not M  Buppoeed  to  have  found  auch  aupport  in  thsNebiim,  who  were 
only  then  for  the  firat  time  making  ueir  appearance  nnaer  the  in- 
fluence <rf  an  epidemic  inapiration  which  was  not  aa  yet  restricted 
to  any  exolusive  circle  or  school;  and  with  whom,  besides, 
scoording  to  the  old  tradition,  intimate  relations  were  held  by 
the  kin^  and  not  by  the  seer  (for  the  hietoiical  explanaUoa  of 
a  familiar  saying  given  in  1  8am.  xix.  18  tjq,  ia  cancelled  by 
the  admittedly  older  passage  in  1  Sam.  x.  10  tjq-)-  S<f 
ia  it  poaaible  to  hold  uiat  Bamnel  waa  in  conspiracy  with  the 
prieeta  sgainat  Saul.  In  aupport  ot  soch  s  tlieory  indeed  relisaoeis 
placed  upon  1  Sam.  xxi,  uiL,  where  Ahimelech  of  Kob  anppliss 
bread  to  Darid  in  hia  flight,  and  ezplatea  thia  olfenoe  with  his  own 
death  and  that  of  the  whole  honae  of  EIL  But,  in  the  ilrat  place, 
these  prieeta  have  no  visible  connexion  with  Samuel;  in  the  second, 
there  is  nothing  to  make  it  probable  that  they  wen  in  any  league 
with  David;  thirdly,  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  side  of  the  argument, 
that  as  againat  the  king  they  repreeented  no  distinct  power  in  the 
state,'  but  rather  were  entinly  the  creatures  of  hia  amus  or  tnwn, 
—on  .a  faint  suspicion  they  actually  were  annihilated  without  a 
aingle  woid  of  remonatranoe  being  anywhere  raised.  Such  a  view 
of  Samnel'a  relation  to  Sanl  and  David  as  that  which  ws  havs  been 
diacuasing  proceeds  upon  the  radically  erroneous  aasumi>tioh  that 
Samuel  bed  the  hierooracy  to  reat  on  in  hia  acta  of  opposition  to  the 
monsnhy.  But  ths  student  who  carriee  the  hierocraey  baok  to 
thoee  early  timea  haa  atill  to  learn  the  very  elements  M  what  is 
neoeeeaiy  to  a  true  historical  appreciation  of  Hebrew  sntiqnity.* 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  warlike  revival  of 
the  nation  proceeded  from  Beiyamin,    By  the  battle  9I 
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&pDek  Kporaim  noa  io«t  at  once  tne  negemony  and  its 
tymbols  (the  camp-saaetaarf  at  Shiloh,  the  arlc  of  the 
eoTenant).  The  centre  of  Israel  gravitated  aouthward, 
and  Benjamin  became  the  connecting  link  between  Ephraim 
and  Jadah.  It  wonld  appear  that  there  the  tyranny  of  the 
Philistinea  was  not  so  much  felt  Their  attacks  never 
were  made  through  Judah,  but  alwaye  came  from  the  north ; 
on  the  other  hand,  people  fled  from  them  sonthwarde,  a«  is 
instanced  by  the  priests  of  Shiloh,  who  settled  in  Nob  near 
Jerusalem.  Through  Saul  Judah  entered  definitely  into 
the  history  of  Israel ;  it  belonged  to  his  kingdom^  and  it 
more  than  moat  others  supplied  him  with  energetic  and 
faithful  supporters.  His  famous  expedition  against  the 
Amalekites  had  been  undertaken  purdy  in  the  interests  of 
Judahj  for  it  only  could  possibly  suffer  from  their  maraud- 
ing hordes. 

Among  the  men  of  Judan  wnom  tne  war  brought  to 
Oiheah,  David  ben  Jesse  of  Bethlehem  took  a  conspicuous 
place  ;  his  skill  on  the  harp  brought  him  into  close  relations 
with  the  king.  He  became  Saul's  armour-bearer,  afterwarda 
the  most  intimate  friend  of  his  son,  finally  the  husband  of 
his  daughter.  While  he  was  thus  winuiug  the  affections 
of  the  court,  he  at  the  same  time  became  the  declared 
favourite  of  the  people,  the  more  so  because  unexampled 
good  fortune  attended  him  in  all  he  undertook.  This 
excited  the  jealous^  of  Saul,  naturally  enough  in  an  age  in 
which  the  king  always  required  to  be  the  best  man.  Its 
first  outburst  admitted  of  explanation  as  occasioned  by  an 
attack  of  illness ;  but  soon  it  became  obtrusively  clear  that 
the  king's  love  for  his  son-in-^w  had  changed  into  bitter 
hatred.  Jonathan  warned  his  friend  and  fadEtated  his 
flight,  the  priests  of  Nob  at  the  same  time  providing  him 
with  arms  and  food.  lie  went  into  the  wilderness  of 
Judah,  and  became  the  leader  of  a  miscellaneous  band  of 
outlaws  who  had  been  attracted  by  his  name  to  lead  a 
roving  life  under  his  leadership.  His  kinsmen  from 
Bethlehem  were  of  their  number,  but  also  Philistines  and 
Hittitest  Out  of  this  band  David's  bodyguard  subse- 
quently grew,  the  nucleus  of  his  army.  They  reckoned 
also  a  priest  among  them,  Abiathar  ben  Ahimelech  ben 
Ahitub  ben  Fhinehas  ben  £U,  the  solitary  survivor  of  the 
massacre  of  the  sons  of  Eli  at  Nob  which  Saul  had  ordered 
on  account  of  suspected  conspiracy  with  David.  Tlirough 
Idm  David  was  able  to  have  recourse  to  the  sacred  lot 
before  the  ephod.  In  the  end  he  found  it  impossible  to 
hold  his  own  in  Judah  against  Saul's  persecutions,  especi- 
ally as  his  countrymen  for  the  most  part  withheld  their 
assistance.  He  therefore  took  the  desperate  step  of  placing 
bis  services  at  the  disposal  of  Achisk  the  Philistine  king 
of  Qath,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  the 
town  of  Ziklag  being  assigned  him  as  a  rcsidencai  Here 
widi  his  band  he  continued  to  follow  his  old  manner  of  life 
as  an  independent  prince,  subject  only  to  an  obligation  to 
render  military  service  to  Achish. 

Meanwhile  the  Philistines  had  once  more  mustered  their 
forces  and  marched  by  the  usual  route  against  Israel 
Saul  did  not  allow  them  to  advance  npon  Gibeah,  but 
awaited  their  attack  in  the  plain  of  JozreeL  A  disastrous 
battle  on  Mount  Oilboa  ensued ;  after  seeing  his  three 
eldest  sons  fall  one  after  another  at  his  side,  Sanl  threw 
himself  npon  his  sword,  and  was  followed  by  his  armonr- 
bearer.  The  defeat  seemed  to  have  nndone  the  work  of 
his  life.  The  immediate  consequence  at  least  was  that  the 
Philistines  regained  their  lost  ascendency  over  the  country 
to  the  west  of  Jordan.  Beyond  Jordan,  however,  Abner, 
the  cousin  and  generalissimo  of  Saul,  made  his  son  Ishbaal, 
still  a  minor,  king  in  Mahanaim,  and  he  was  successful  in 
•gain  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  house  over  Jezreel, 
Ephraim,  and  Benjamin,  of  course  in  nninterruoted  straggle 
with  the  Philistines, 


But  he  did  not  regain  hold  of  JadaL  Davm  seued  tlie 
opportunity  to  set  np  for  himself,  with  the  sanction  of  th* 
Philistines,  and,  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  as  their  vassal, 
a  separate  principality  which  had  its  centr«  of  gravity  ill 
the  south,  which  was  inhabited,  not  by  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
properiy  so  called,  but  by  the  Calebites  and  Jerachmeelites. 
This  territory  Abner  disputed  with  him  in  vain.  In  the 
protracted  feud  between  the  houses  of  Saul  and  David,  the 
fortunes  of  war  declared  themselves  ever  increasingly  for 
the  latter.  Personal  causes  at  last  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Abner,  by  taking  to  himself  a  concubine  of  Saul's^ 
called  Rizpah,  had  roused  Ishbaal's  suspicions  that  he 
was  aiming  at  the  inheritance,  and  was  challenged  on  the 
point.  This  proved  too  much  for  his  patience,  and  forth- 
with he  abandoned  the  cause  of  his  ward  (the  hopelessness 
of  which  had  already  perhaps  become  apparent),  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  David  at  Hebron.  When  about  to 
set  out  on  his  return  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Joab  in  the 
gate  of  Hebron,  a  victim  of  jealousy  and  blood-feud.  His 
nUns  nevertheless  were  realized.  His  death  left  Israel 
leaderless  and  in  great  confusion ;  Ishbaal  was  personally 
insignificant,  and  the  people's  homage  continued  to  be 
rendered  to  him  only  out  of  grateful  fidelity  to  his  father's 
memory.  At  this  juncture  he  also  feU  by  aasassina' 
hands.  As  he  was  taking  his  midday  rest,  and  even  the 
portress  had  gone  to  sleep  over  her  task  of  cleaning  wheat, 
two  Benjamite  captains  introduced  themselves  into  his 
palace  at  Mahanaim  and  murdered  him  in  the  vain  hope  of 
earning  David's  thanks.  The  elders  of  Israel  no  longer 
hesitated  abont  offering  David  the  crown,  which  he 
accepted. 

His  resideneo  was  immediately  transferred  from  Hebron 
to  Jebns,  which  until  then  had  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Canaanites,  and  first  derives  historical  importance  from 
him. .  It  lay  on  the  border  between  Israel  and  Judah, — still 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  but  not  far  from  Bethle- 
hem; near  also  to  Nob,  the  old  priestly  city.  David  made 
it  not  only  the  political  but  also  the  religions  metropolis  by 
transferring  thither  from  Eiijathjeaiim  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  he  placed  witliin  his  citadel  on  what 
afterwards  became  the  temple  hilL 

Still  the  crown  was  far  from  being  a  merely  honorary 
possession;  it  involved  heavy  responsibilities,  and  doubtless 
what  contoibnted  more  than  anything  else  to  David's 
elevation  to  the  throne  was  the  general  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  man  best  fitted  on  the  whole  to  over- 
take the  labour  it  brought  with  it,  viz.,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  the  Philistines,  a  war  which  was  as  it  were 
the  forge  ia  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was -welded  into 
one.  The  struggle  began  with  the  transference  of  the  sent 
of  royalty  to  Jerusalem;  nnfortunately  we  possess  only 
scanty  details  as  to  its  progress,  hardly  anything  more 
indeed  than  a  few  anecdotes  about  deeds  of  prowess  by 
individual  heroes.  The  resnlt  wss  in  the  end  that  David 
completed  what  Saul  had  begun,  and  broke  for  ever  the 
Philistine  yoke.  This  was  nndoubtedly  the  greateat 
achievement  of  his  reign. 

From  the  defensive  against  the  Philistine*  David  pro- 
ceeded to  aggressive  war,  in  which  he  subjugated  the  three 
kinsfolk  of  Israel,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Ednm.  He  appears 
to  have  come  into  confiict  fint  with  the  Moabites,  whom 
he  vanquished  and  treated  with  savage  atrocity.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  king  of  Ammon  died,  and  David  tent  an 
embassy  of  condolence  to  Hannn  his  successor.  Hanna 
suspected  in  this  a  sinister  design, — a  suspicion  we  can 
readily  nndentand  if  David  had  already,  as  is  probable^ 
subjugated  Moab, — and  with  the  "utmost  contumely  sent 
back  tile  messengere  to  their  master  forthwith,  at  the  same 
time  making  preparations  for  war  by  entering  into  alliance 
with  various  Syrian  kings,  and  particularly  with  the  powe^ 
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tti  kiag  of  Sob*.*  DftTid  took  An  ioitihtin,  wd  smt  his 
army  nndw  eommuid  of  Joab  amiiut  Rabbath-Ammon. 
The  Syrian!  adTaaoed  to  the  nliU  of  the  beueged  oitj ; 
bat  Joab  divided  hia  forcea,  and,  learing  hia  brother 
AUshai  to  hold  the  Ammonitea  in  the  town  in  check, 
proceeded- himaelf  againtt  the  Syriana  and  repniaed  them. 
On  thnr  afterwarda  threatening  to  renew  the  attack  in 
increaied  force,  DiiTtd  went  againat  them  in  itrength  and 
defeated  th«m  at  Helam  "  on  tia  liTer."  It  aeema  that  aa 
a  reaalt  of  thia  the  kingdom  of  Soba  was  broken  np  and 
made  tribataty  to  Damasena.  Rabbath-Ammon  oonld  not 
now  hdd  oat  any  longer,  and  the  Ammonitea  abared  the 
fate  of  th«r  Mcabite  brethren.  Finally,  Edom  w^ai  about 
the  aame  time  coerced  and  depopalated;  and  thna  waa 
faUUed  the  Tiiion  of  Balaam, — ^the  yoangeat  of  the  four 
Hebrew  nationalitiea  trod  the  three  elder  nnder  hia  feet 

So  far  a«  external  f nea  were  concerned,  David  hencefor- 
ward-had  peaee;  but  new  dangen  aroae  at  home  within  hia 
own  Cunily.  At  once  by  illjodged  leniency  and  equally 
iU-timed  aererity  he  hail  oom^tely  alienated  lua  .son 
Ahwlom,  who,  after  Amnon's  deatl^  wai  heuvapparent 
to  the  throne.  Abaalom  organiied  a  revolt  againit  hie 
father,  and  to  foster  it  availed  himaelf  of  a  miiundentand- 
ing  wltieh  had  ariaen  between  David  and  the  men  of  Jndah, 
probably  becauie  they  thoagb''.  tliey  were  not  treated  with 
aaffident  faYonr.  The  revolt  had  it*  foens  in  Hebron ; 
Ahithophd,  a  man  of  Jndah,  wai  its  aoul ;  Amaaa,  also  of 
Jndah,  its  arm;  but  the  rest  of  Israel  was  also  drawn  into 
the  rebellion,  and  on^y  the  territory  to  -the  east  of  Jordan 
rem  lined  faithful  Thither  David  betook  himself  with  pre- 
cipitancy, for  the  outbreak  had  taken  him  completely  by 
snrpriae.  At  Wshanaim,  which  had  once  before  been  the 
eentre  from  which  the  kmgdom  was  regained,  he  collected 
his  faithfnl  followers  around  him  with  his  600  Cberethitas 
and  Pelethitea  for  a  nucleus,  Abaalom  against  Ahithophel's 
advice  allowing  him  time  for  this.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mahanaim,  in  the  wood  of  Ephrud,  the  dedaive  blow 
wai  stmek.  Abaalom'fell,  and  with  his  death  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end.  It  was  Joseph  that,  in  the  firat  instance, 
penitently  seat  a  deputation  to  the  king  to  bring  him  back. 
Jndah  on  the  other  hand  eontinned  ta  hold  aloof.  Ulti- 
mately a  ^eee  of  finease  on  the  kin^s  part  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  Jndah  also  to  its  alleg^ce^  though  at  tho  cost 
of  kincUing  auch  jealoosy  between  Israel  and  Judah  that 
Sheba  the  Benjamite  raised  a  new  revolt,  this  time  of 
Israelites,  which  was  soon,  however,  repressed  by  Joab. 

David  seems  to  have  died  aoon  afterwards.  His  histori- 
cal importance  is  very  great  Jndah  wd  Jemsalem  wei« 
wholly  his  creation,  and,  though  the  miited  kingdom  «f 
land  foanded.by  him  and  Saul  together  aoon  feU  to  piecea, 
the  recolleetion  of  it  nevertheleaa  continued  in  all  time  to 
be  proudly  cherished  by  the  whde  body  of  the  people. 
His  penonal  character  has  been  often  treated  wiih  nndoe 
disparagement  For  this  we  mast  chiefly  blame  his  canoni- 
ntion  bjr  the  later  Jewish  tradition  which  inade  a  Levitical 
saint  of  him  and  a  pieua  hymn-writer.  It  then  becomes  a 
strange  inconsistency  that  he  caused  military  prisoners  to  be 
sawn  asunder  and  burnt,  and  the  baataid  sons  of  Saul  to 
be  hanged  up  before  the  Lord  in  Gibeon.  But  if  we  take 
him  as  we  find  him,  an  antique  king  in  a  barbaroua  age, 
oar  judgment  of  him  will  be  much  more  favourable,  na 
moat  daring  courage  was  combined  in  him  with  tender 
anseeptiUlity;  even  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  he 
oontinned  to  retain  the,  chamr  of  a  pre-eminent  and  at  the 
I  time  childlike  personality.    Even  his  oondnct  in  the 


*  Bote  in—**  to  hsn  bMD  ritasttd  naMwhtt  to  the  sonn  jot 
l>i«M<iiHi  sad  to  lum  Ixndarad  on  til*  w«t  vUlt  HsnutlL    Th* 
AiiBaea*  w<n  tegiimiiig  tm  it  that  p«(lod  to  prMi  VMtwudi ;  th* ' 
HttltiM,  ybonlsUiu,  ud  ImalttM  had  oommoii  lntam>U  igalut  tham. 
So  the  UigAoB  o(  Bote  (aoosadad  aftanraid*  that  cf  Saaaaooii    ■> 


affair  of  Uriah  is  not  by  any  maaaa  wholly  to  hio  diKndit; 
not  many  kings  can  be  mentioned  who  would  have  shown 
repentance  public  and  deep  such  as  he  manifested  at 
Nathan's  rebuke.  Least  to  his  credit  was  his  weakneas  in 
relation  to  his  sons  and  to  Joab.  .  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teetament  attributed  to  him  in  1  Eiagi  ii.  cannot  be  jnstly 
laid  to  his  charge  ;  it  is  the  libel  of  a  later  hand  seeking 
to  invest  him  with  a  fictitious  gloiy.  I^  like  manner  it 
is  unjust  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  Abner 
and  Amasa,  or  to  attribute  to  him  any  conspiracy  with  the 
hierocraey  for  the  destruction  of  Saul,  and  thns  to  deprive 
him  of  the  aathorabip  of  the  elegy  in  2  Sam.  L,  which 
certainly  was  not  the  work  of  a  hypocrite, 

Sobmon  had  already  reached  the  throne,  some  time 
before  his  father's  death, — ^not  in  virtne  of  hereditary  rij^t, 
bat  by  a  palace  intrigue  which  had  the  support  of  the  body- 
guard of  the  Six  Hundred.  His  glory  was  not  purchased 
on  the  battlefield.  So  far  was  he  from  showing  military 
capacity  that  he  allowed  a  new  Syrian  kingdom  to  arise 
at  Damascus,  a  far  more  dabgerons  thing  for  Israel  than 
that  of  fioba  which  had  beeq  destroyed,  and  which  it 
succBeded.  During  this  reign  Edom  also  regained  ite 
independence,  nothing  but  the  port  of  Elath  remaining  in 
Solomon's  hands.  As  regards  Moab  and  Ammon  we  have 
Qo  information  ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  also  re- 
volted. But  if  war  wm  not  Solomon's  forte  he  certainly 
took  much  greater  pains  than  either  of  his  predecesson  ill 
matten  of  internal  administration ;  according  to  tradition, 
the  wisdom  of  the  ruler  and  the  jndge  was  his  special 
"gift"  Disregarding  the  tribal  system,  he  divided  hial 
kingdom ,  into  twelve  provinces,  over  each  of  which  he' 
placed  a  royal  governor,  thus  making  a  beginning  of 
vigorous  and  orderly  administration.* 

Jndah  alone  he  exempted  from  this  arrangement,  as  if  to 
show  special  favour.  For  his  aim  was  less  the  advantage 
of  hia  anbjecta  than  the  benefit  of  his  exchequer,  and  the, 
same  olgeet  appears  in  his  horse  tra6Sc  (1  Kings  ix.  19),  his 
Ophir  trade  (1  Kings  z.  11),  and  his  cesuon  of  territory 
to  Hiram  (1  Kings  ix.  11).  His  possbns  were  architec- 
ture, a  gorgeous  court,  and  the  hai'em,  in  which  he  sought 
to  rival  other  Oriental  kings,  as  for  example  his  Egyptian 
father-in-law.  For  this  he  required  copious  means — forced 
labour,  faribnte  in  kind,  and  money.  He  had  specially  at 
heart  the  extension  and  improvement  i>f  Jemnlem  as  a 
atrong  and  splendid  cipital ;  the  temple  which  he  bnilt 
was  only  a  portion  of  his  vast  citadel,  which  included 
within  its  precincts  a  number  of  private  and  public  build- 
ings designed  for  various  uses. 

It  is  {Jain  that  new  currents  were  introduced  into  the 
stream  of  the  nation's  development  by  such  a  king  as  this. 
As  formerly,  after  the  occupation,  Canaanite  culture  had 
come  in,  so  now,  after  the  establishmeht  of  the  kingdom, 
the  .floodgat^  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  Oriental 
civilisation  in  a  deeper  and  wider  sense.  Whatevw  the 
personal  motives  which  led  to  it  m^y  have  been,  the  results 
were  very  important,  and  by  no  means  disadvantageous  on 
the  whole.  On  the  basis  of  the  firmer  administration  now 
introduced,  stability  and  order  could  rest ;  Judah  had  no 
cause  to  regret  its  acceptance  of  this  yoke.  Clour  inter- 
conrse  with  foreign  lands  widened  tUe  intellectual  horizon 
of  the  people,  and  at  the  some  time  awakened  it  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  its  own  peculiar  individuality.  If  Solomon 
imported  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  elements  into  \;he 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  his  codrt  temple,  the  rigid  old 
Israelite  indeed  might  natnially  enough  take  offence  (Ex. 
zx,  34-26),  but  the  temple  itself  nevertheless  ultimately 
acquired  a  great  and  positive  importance  for  religion.    It 

*  Vwr  poaibly  tha  Oantanltoi,  vboaa  oompleta  aI]aoiptioii  frill 
vtthln  thia  penod,  mra  an  altmant  that  halped  to  looaaa  tha  bonds  of 
tribal  anitj,  aad  coaaolidata  a  itata  ts  iU  placa. 
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UMd  not  be  denied  that  muchievoiu  consequences  of 
Tarions  kinds  slipped  in  along  with  the  good.  The  king, 
mnreover,  can  hardly  be  bl&med  for  his  conduct  in  erecting 
in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  altars  to  deities'  of 
Ammon  and  Egypt.  For  those  altars  remained  undisturbed 
until  the  time  of  Josiah,  although  between  Solomon  and 
him  there  reigned  more  than  one  piqus  king  who  would 
certainly  have  destroyed  them  had  he  found  them  as 
offensire  as  did  the  author  of  Denteronomy. 

i.  After  the  deith  of  Solomon  the  discontent  which  had 
been  aroused  by  his  innovations,  and  especially  by  .the 
rigour  of  his  goremment,  openly  showed  itself  against  his 
successor  J  and  when  Rohoboam  curtly  refused  the  demands 
which  had  been  luid  before  him  by  an  assembly  of  the 
elders  at  Shechem,  they  withdrew  from  their  allegiance  and 
■ummoned  tb  be  their  king  the  Ephraimite  Jeroboam  ben 
Nebat,  vha  already  had  made  an  abortive  attempt  at  revolt 
from  Solomon,  and  afterwards  had  taken  itfuge  in  Egypt 
Only  Judah  and  Jerusalem  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of 
David.  Among  the  causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes, 
jealousy  of  Judah  must  certainly  be  reckoned  as  one.  The 
power  df  Joseph  had  been  weakened  by  the  Philistines, 
and  by  the  estcblishment  of  the  monarchy  the  centre  of 
gravity  had  been  shifted  from  the  north  where  it  naturally 
lay.  But  now  it  wys  restored  to  its  old  seat;  for  once  more 
it  was  situated,  not  in  Judah,  but  in  Joseph!  Monarchy 
itself,  however,  was  not  abolished  by  the  revolting  tribes, 
conclusively  showing  how  unavoidable  and  how  advan- 
tageous that  institution  was  now  felt  to  be;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  did  not  refrain  from  a{temj>ts  to  combine 
itd  advantages  with  those  of  anarchy,  a  folly  which  was, 
ultimately  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  As  for  their  departure 
froni  the  Mosaic  cultus  observed  at  Jerusalem  on  the  other 
hand,  it  waa  first  alleged  against  them  as  a  sin  only  by  the 
later  Jews.  At  the  time  religion  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  separation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  actually  sug- 
gested and  promoted  it  ( Abijah  of  Shiloh).  The  Jerusalem 
eultai  had  not  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  aloAe  legiti- 
mate ;  that  instituted  by  Jeroboam  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan 
was  reco^ized  as  equally  right ;  images  of  the  Deity  were 
exhibited  in  all  three  places,  and  'indeed,  in  every  place 
where  a  house  of  Ood  was  found.  So  far  as  the  religious 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  substantial  difl'erence'between  the  two  kingdoms,  except 
indeed  in  ao  far  as  new  displays  of  vigorous  initiative 
generally  proceeded  from  Israel.' 

Bekoboam  did  not  readily  accept  tne  situation;  he  sought 
to  reduce  the  revolt  by  force  of  arms,  with  what  degree  of 
success  i»  shown  by  die  fact  that  his  rival  found  himself 
constrained  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Peniel  (near 
Mehanaim)  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  The  invasion  of 
Sl)ishak,  however,  who  took  Jernsalem  and  burnt  it,  gave 
Jeroboam  at  last^a  breathing  space.  The  feud  .'continued 
indeed,'bnt'Rehoboam  could  no  longer  dream  of  bringing 
back  the  ten  tribes.  The  scsle  by  and  by  turned  in  Israel's 
favour.  King  Baasha,  who  hod  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  in  place  of  Nadab^  Jeroboam's  son,  took  the  offensive, 
and  Aaa  ben  Rehoboam  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  call  in 
Benhadad  of  Damascus  against  his  adversary.  In  this 
way  he  gained  his  immediate  purpose,  it  it  \rae,  but  by  the 
mo^  dangerous  of  expedients. 

Baasha's  son  Elah  was  supplanted  by  Us  Tizier  Zimri, 
who,  liowever,  was  in  his  turn  unable  to  hold  his  own 
•gainst  Omri,  who  had  aapreme  command  of  the  army; 

'  Ev*n  In  Um  Deateronomlo  r*d*cti(m  of  the  iMok  of  King!  indsed, 
and  still  more  bjr  the  Chroidcler,  the  .politieel  lebelllon  of  Israel  i» 
legaided  as  hsviofi  been  ecelesUvUcsI  sad  raHgions  In  its  chancier. 
The  book  of  Chronlelee  legaide  Samaria  as  a  beethan  klng^ain,  and 
neogBiiM  Judah  .alone  as  Israel.  Bat,  in  point  of  fSct,  Jndah  takee 
V  the  history  of  biaeloB^  after  the  Ml  of  Samsiia:  see  H  St?. 


Against  Omri  there  arose  in  another  part  of  the  eomit(][  • 
rival,  Tibni  ben  Ginath,  who  succeeded  in  maintaining 
some  footiug  until  His  dnth,  when  Omri  bSecarae  aupremei 
Omri  must  beftgarded  as  tbtf  founder  of  th^  .first  dynasty, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  in  IsraeVaiid  as  the 
second  founder.  x>f  the  kingdom  itseTI,  to.  which  he  gtfve  « 
permanent  capital  in  Samari%  The  Bible  has  hardly  any- 
thing to  tell  us  about  him,  but  his  importance,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  Assyrians  "  the  kingdom  of 
Omri"'  was  the  ordinary  name  of  Israel  According  to 
the  inscription  of  Mesha,  it  waa  he  who  again  subjugated 
Moabj  which  had  become  independent  at  the  death  of 
David  prof  Solomon.  Pe  waa-not  aq  ^ucceasful  againat 
the  Damascenes,  to  whom .  he  had  to  concede  certain 
privileges  in  his  own  capit^  (1  Kings  zz.  34).' 

'Ahab,  who  succeeded- Omri  hi>  father,  seems  curing  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  to  have  in  some  sort  acknowledged 
Syrian  suzerainty.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account,  for 
the  fact  that  in  tiie  battle  of  Karkar  against  the  Assyrians 
(854  RC.)  a  contingent  was  contributed  by  him- '  But  thia 
very  battle  made  the  political  situation  so  clear  that  he  was 
lad  to  break  off  his  relations  with  DamaacusL  With  this 
began  a  series  of  ferocious  attabks  on  Israel  by  Benhadad 
and  Eazael.  They  were  met  by  Ahab  with  courage  and 
auccess,  but  in  the  third  yea;  of  that  fifty  years'  war  Ae  fell 
in  the' battle  at  Bamoth  Qilead  (c'  861). 

Artar  the  eventi  recordad  in  1  Kings 'xx.,  a  forced  allisnee  with 
Damascui  on  the  part  of  Ssmtri*  is  incredible ;  bat  tlia  idea  of 
spontaneons  friendly  relations  ia  also  inadmissible.  Schrader  indeed 
finds  support  for  the  latter  theory  in  1  Kings  xx.  Si;  but  ia-that 
passajp  there  is  no  word  of  any  ofiTmaive  or  defensive  alliance  bo- 
twesa  the  rivU  k^gs;  all  that  is  stated  is  that  Ahab  releases  Uio 
captive  Benhadad  on  condition  (71*^3)  that  the  latter  nndeitakc* 
certain  obligations,  partienlarly  those  of  keeping  the  peace  and  re- 
storing the  cities  wMch  had  Jbeen  taken.  By  this  arrangement  JM 
change  was  made  in  the  preTiously  strainea  relations  of  the  tw» 
kii^aoms;  nnd,  moreover,  the  nnSvas  not  kept  (xxiL  lijq.).  Kot 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  preceding  ia  the  view  that  the  dan* 
fler  threatened  by  Assyria  drove  the  IdMS  of  Syria  and  Palrstina 
Into  one  another  a  arms,  and  so  occasioneaan  aHianca  between  Aliab 
and  Benhadad  also.  For  if  feelings  of  hostility  existed  at  ^  lo- 
tween  the-two  last  named,  then  Ahab  could  not  do  otherwise  thsn 
congratiilate  himself  that  in  the  penjn  of  Sbalmaneaer  II.  thero 
had  arisen  aff^nM  Benhadad  an  enemy  who  wonid  be  able  to  kfrp 
him  effectually  in  check.  That  Shalmaneser  might  prove  danfieroos 
to  himself  probably  did  not  at  that  time  occur  to  him;  but  if  it  had 
he  would  still  have  chosen  the  remote  in  preference  to  the  immedi- 
ately threatening  evlL  For  it  waa  the  political  exiatence'of  Israel 
that  was  at  atake  in  the  straggle  with  Damaacua  ;  in  anch  cinum- 
stvces  every  ally  would  of  course  be  welcome,  ever;  enemy  of  the 
enemy  would  be  hailed  as  a  friend,  and  the  political  wiadom  which 
Max  Duncker  attribates  to  Ahab  ^oold  have  been  nothing  leaa  than 
unpardonable  folly.  The  state  of  matters  was  at  the  outset  in  this 
respect  Just  what  it  continued  ta  be  thronghout  the  sdbeeqaeat 
couiae  (tf  eventa;  the  Aasyrian  danger  grew  ia  pibacqnent  yeara,  and 
with  it  grew  the  hostility  between  Damaacua  and  Samaria.  This 
fact  admita  only  of  one  explanation, — that  tbe  Israelites  utilised  to 
the  ntmoct  of  their  power  for  their  own  protection  against  the 
Syrians  the  difilcultiea  into  which'  the  latter  were  thrown  by  Shal- 
maneser II. ,  and  that  tSeae  in  their  torn,  when  the  Assyrians  gave 
them  respite,  were  all  the  fiercer  ia  their  revenge.  On  the  ^ridenco 
of  the  monnmenta  and  the  Bible  we  may  even  venture  to  aaeortthnt 
it  was  the  Assyrian  attacks  npon  Damascus  which  at  Uiat  time  pro- 
served  Israel  from  becoming  Aramaic,— «f  coarse  only  bacaoae 
Israel  made  the  most  of  theq  for  her  political  advantage. 

Aaanming  that  Ahab  the  Israelite  (Ahabn  Sirlaai)  fooght  in  the 
battle  of  ^kar  (864)  on  the  aide  of  the  king  of  Damaacua,  if  was 
only  becanse  ha  ooold  not  help  himself;  but,  if  it  ia  actually  tlie 
ease  that  he  did  so,  the  battle  «!  Karkar  mnst  have  taken  place  k- 
ybrs  the  eventa  recorded  in  I  Kings  xz. 

The  Moabitea  took  advantage  of  an  accession  nnder  sneh 
critical  circumstances  to  shake  off  the  yoke  imposed  by 

•  •  Bit  Humri.  like  ebat  Awvtsv.  and  limilai  territorial  names  in 
Syriac  ,    , 

•  Omri'e  aeeeaaioa  Is  to.b*  placed  seuewhsr*  about  MO  na  It  is 
a  date,  and  the  flnt,  that  can  be  determined  with  some  predaioa,  if  w« 
place  the  battle  of  Kariur(8S4)  near  tbe  end  of  Ahab'srsigii,  and  take 
tbe  eerritude  of  Moab,  which  lasted  forty  yean  and  ended  with  Ahab'a 
dsath,  to  begin  in  Onui'e  first  decade. 
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Ouiri  forty  yean  before;  ea  aMOMta  accoiint  of  their 
loccaas,  obviously  written  while  the  impteitioo  of  it  woe 
still  fresh,  ^  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  famous  inscription 
o(  King  Mesba.  Ahaiiah,  Ahab's  immediate  successor, 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  sitoation ;  after  his  early  death 
a  fatile  attempt  Main  to  subjugate  them  was  made  by  his 
brother  Joram.  Such  a  campaign  was  possible  to  him  only 
in  the  event  of  the  Syrians  keeping  quiet,  and  in  point  of 
fact  it  would  appear  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to 
follow  np  the  advantage  they  had  gained  at  Bamoth; 
donbtless  they  were  hampered  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Assyrians  in  850  and  849.  -As  soon  ai  they  got  a  little 
respite^  however,  they  lost  no  time  in  attaching  Joram, 
driving  him  into  his  capital,  where  they  beeieged  him. 
Samaria  had  already  been  bronght  to  the  ntmoet  extremi- 
ties of  famine,  when  suddenly  the  enemy  raised  the  siege 
on  account  of  a  report  of  an  invasion  of  their  own  land  by 
the  "EgyptiauB  and  Hittites."  Possibly  we  ougltt  to 
■nderstand  by  these  the  Assyrians  rather,  'who  in  846 
renewed  theit  attacks  upon  Syria  j  to  ordinary  people  in 
Israel  the  Assyrians  were  an  unknown  Quantity,  for  which 
it  would  be  natural  in  popular  story  to  substitute  something 
more  familiar. '  This  turn  of  affairs  relieved  Joram  from 
his  straits ;  it  would  even  seem  that,  favoured  ^y  a  tehange 
of  dynasty  at  Damascus,  he  had  sncceoded  in  taking  from 
the  Syrians  the  fortress  of  Bamoth  in  Gilead,  which  had 
been  the  object  of  Ahab's  onsnccessfnl-endeavoitn,  when 
suddenly  there  burst  upon  the  house  of  Omri  the  over- 
whelming catastrophe  for  which  the  prophets  had  long 
been  preparing. 

When  the  prophets  first  made  their  appearance,  aome  time 
before  the  beginning  of  *lhe  Philistine  irar,  they  were  a 
novel  phenomenon  in  Israel ;  but  in  the  interval  they  had 
become  so  naturalised  that  Uiey  now  had  a  recognized  and 
easential  place  in  connexion  with  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
They  had  in  the  process  divested  themselves  of  much  that 
had  originally  characterised  them,  but  they  still  retained 
thmr  habit  of  appearing  in  companies  and  living  together 
in  Bodetias,  and  also  that  6f  wearing  a  pecniiar  distinctive 
dreasi  These  societies  of  theirs  had  no  ulterior  aims ;  the 
rabbinical  notion  that  they  were  schools  and  academies  in 
which  the  study  of  the  Torah  and  of  sacred  history  was 
.pnrsned  impo{ts  later  ideas  into  an  earlier. time.  First- 
rate  importance  on  the  whole  cannot  be  claimed  for  the 
Kebiim,  bat  occasionally  there  arose  amongst  them  a  man 
in  whom  the  spirit  which  was  cultivated  within  their  circles 
may  be  said  to  have  risen  to  the  explosive  pitch.  Histori- 
cal influence  was  exercised  at  no  time  save  hy  these  indi- 
vidnals,  who  rose  above  their  order  and  even  placed  them- 
selves in  oppoMtion  to  it,  but  always  at  the  same  time  had 
their  base  of  operations  within  it  The  prototype  of,  this 
class  of  exceptional  prophets,  whom  we  not  nignstly  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  tme^  is  El^ah  of  Thisbe, 
the  contemporary  of  jUah. 

In  compliment  to  Jezebel  his  wife,  Ahab  had  set  np  in 
Samaria  a  temple  with  richly  endowed  religions  services 
in  honour  of  the  Syrian  BaaL  In  doing  so  he  had  no 
intention  of  renouncing  Jehovah;  Jehovah  continued  to 
be  the  national  God  after  whom  he  named  his  sons  Ahariah 
and  Jehonun.  The  destruction  of  Jeihovah's  altars  or  the 
persecution  of  His  prophets  was  not  at  all  proposed,  or  even 
the  introduction  of  a  foreign  cnltus  elsewhere  than  in 
Samaria.  Jehovah's  sovereignty  over  Israel  being  thus 
only  remotely  if  at  all  impelled,  the  popular  faith  found 
nothing  specially  (tensive  in  a  course  of  action  which  had 
been  followed  a  hundred  yean  before  by  Solomon  alsa 
Elijah  alone  was  strenuous  in  his  opposition ;  the  massea 
did  not  andentand  him,  and  were  far  from  taking  his  side. 

■  U  If  obvloiu  tut  Masfas's  nsiraHT*  is  to  be  tskSD  with  8  Kings 
L  I,  ami  ant  with  2  Kh«i  Hi. 


To  him  only,  bnt  not  to  the  nation,  did  it  •aam-Uke  a  bait- 
ing between  two  opiniooa,  an  irreconcilable  inconnateney, 
that  Jehovah  should  be  wonhipped  as  Israel's  God  and  a 
chapel  to  Baal  should  at  the  same  time  be  erected  in  IsnaL 

In  solitary  grandeur  did  this  pit^het  tower  conapicn- 
ously  over  his  time ;  legend,  apd  not  history,  could  alone 
pieberve  the  meVnory  of  his  figure.  There  remains  a  vague 
impression  that  with  him  the  development  of  Israel's  con- 
ception of  Jehovah  entered  upon  a  new  atadinm,  rather 
than  any  data  from  which  it  can  be  ascertained  wherein 
the  contrast  of  the  new  with  the  old  lay.  After  Jehovah, 
acting  more  immediately  within  the  political  sphere,  had 
established  the  nation  and  kingdom,  he  now  began  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  to  operate  against  the  foreign  elements, 
flit  infusion  of  which  previoni^y  had  been  permitted  to  go 
on  almost 'unchecked.*  The  Bechabites,  who  arose  at  that 
time,  proteBted<.in  their  zeal  for  Jehovah  altogether  against 
all  dvilixation  which  presupposes  agriculture,  atad  in  their 
fundamental  principles  aimed  at  a  recurrence  to  the  priini- 
tive  nomadie  life  of  Israel  in  the  wildeniess ;  the  Naiaritea 
abstained  at  least  from  wine,  the  chief  symbol  of  Dionysiao 
civilization.  In  this  indeed  El^'ah  was  'not  with  them ;  had 
he  been  so,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  intelligible  to  the 
masses.  But,  comprehending  as  he  did,  the  spirit  from 
which  these  demonstrations  proceeded,  he  thonght  of 
Jehovah  as  a  gtast  principle  which  cannot  coexist  in  the 
same  heart  with  Ba^  To  him  fint  was  it  revealed  that 
we  have  not  in  the  various  departments  of  nature  a  variety 
of  forces  worthy  of  our  worship,  bnt  that  there  «xista  over 
all  bnt  one  Holy  One  and  one  Highty  One,  who  reveala 
Himself  not  in  nature  bnt  in  law  and  righteousness  in  the 
world  of  man.  The  indignation  he  displayed  against  the 
judicial  murder  at  Jezreel  was  as  genuine  and  strong  sa 
that  which  he  manifested  against  the  worship  of  Baid  in 
'Samaria;  the  one  was  as  much  a  crime  against  Jehovah  as 
the  other. 

El^ah  ascended  td  heaven  before  he  had  actually  achieved 
much  in  the  world.  The  idea  which  his  successon  took 
from  him  was  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  thoroujh 
clearance  from  Samaria  of  the  Baal  wonhip  and  of  the  honse 
of  Ahab  as  well  For  this  practical  end  Elisha  made  nse  of 
practical  means.  Whan  Elijah,  after  the  mnrder  of  Naboth, 
had  suddenly  appeared  before  Ahab  and  threatened  him 
with  a  violent  end,  on  officer  of  high  command  had  been 
present,  Jehu  ben  Nimshi,  and  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
incident  He  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troop  i 
at  Bamoth  Gilead  after  the  withdrawal  to  Jezreel  of  Joram 
ben  Ahab  from  the  field  to  be  healed  of  his  wound.  To 
Elisha  the  moment  seemed  a  suitable  one  for  giving  to 
Jehu  in  Jehovah's  name  the  command  now  to  carry  out 
Elyah's  threat  against  the  honse  of  Ahab.  Jehu  gained 
over  the  captains  of  the  army,  and  carried  out  so  well  the 
task  with  which  the  prophet  bad  commismoned  him  that 
not  a  single  survivor  of  Ahab's  dynasty  or  of  his  court  waa 
left  He  next  extirpated  Baal  and  his  worshippen  in 
Samaria.  From  that  data  no  worship  of  foreign  gqda 
seems  ever  to  have  recurred  in  IsraeL  Idolatiy  indeed 
continued  to  subsist,  but  the  images,  atonea,  and  trees, 
even  the  teraphim  apparently,  belonged  to  the  cnltus  of 
Jehovah,  or  were  at  least  brought  into  relation  with  it 

Jehu  founded  the  second  and  last  dynasty  of  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria.  His  inheritance  from  the  honse  of  Omri 
included  the  task  of  defending  himself  against  the  Syrians. 
The  forces-  at  his  disposal  being  insufficient  for  this,  he 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  seeking  to  urge  the  Assyrians 

*  It  la  worth  noticing  hov  mneh  siox*  fttqant  from  thb  peiiod 
onwudi  proper  munw  oomponudad  vltlL  tbo  wonl  Jahorah  btoom^ 
Dnrlsg  tha  peilod  of  the  Judgee,  end  ondar  the  kinge  befbie  Ahab  la 
lanel  end  As*  in  Jodah,  sot  a  aisgla  inataiice  ocoDie ;  tlwnaefonfaid 
thsj  heooBie  tba  nie. 
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to  renew  tlieir  tostiUtiea  against  the  AranteanB.  Foi  tliia 
end  liu  ambassadors  carried  presents  to  Shalmaneser  IL  ; 
these  were  not  of  a  regular  but  only  o£  an  occasional  char- 
acter, but  the  vanity  of  the  great  king  represents  thera  as 
the  tribute  of  a  Taasal.  In  the  years  812  and  839  Assyrian 
campaigns  against  Hazael  of  Damascus  actually  took  place; 
then  they  were  intermitted  for  a  long  time,  and  the  kings 
of  Samaria,  Jehn  and  his  two  snccessors,  were  left  to  their 
own  resources.  These  were  evil  times  for  Israel  With  a 
barbarity  never  intermitted  the  frontier  war  went  on  in 
Oilead,  where  Ammou  and  Moab  showed  themselves 
friendly  to  the  Syrian  cause  (Amos  L)  ;  occasionally  great 
expeditions  took  place,  one  of  which  brought  King  Hazael 
to  the  very  walls  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Israel's  independence  was  maintJSned. 
Once  more  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  national 
cause ;  the  prophet  Elisha  was  the  main  stay  of  the  Icings 
in  the  struggle  with  the  Syrians,  "the  chariot  and  horse- 
men of  Israel"  Joash  ben  Joahaz  ben  Jehu  at  last 
succeeded  in  inflicting  npon  Syiia  several  blows  which 
proved  decisive.  Thenceforward  Israel  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  that  quarter.  >  Under  Joash's  son,  Jeroboam  31.,  the 
kingdom  even  reached  a  height  of  external  power  which 
recalled  the  times  of  David.  Moab  was  again  subdued ;' 
southwards  the  frontier  extended  to  the  brook  of  the 
wilderness  (Amos  vL  14),  and  northward  to  Eamath. 

6.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  rise  of  those 
prophets  who  were  the  malceis  of  the  new  Israel,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  her«  to  cast  a  ghnce  backwards  npon 
the  old  order  of  things  which  perished  with  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria.  With  reference  to  any  period  earlier  than  the 
centory  850-750  B.C.,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
any  statistics.  For,  while  the  facts  of  history  admit  of 
being  handed  down  with  tolerable  accuracy  through  a 
considerable  time,  a  contemporary  literature  is  indispens- 
able for  the  description  of  standing  conditions.  Bat  it  was 
within  this  period  that  Hebrew  literature  first  flourished — 
after  the  Syrians  had  been  finally  repulsed,  it  would  seem. 
Writing  of  coaiae  had  been  practised  from  a  much  earlier 
period,  Imt  only  in  formal  instraments,  mainly  upon  stone. 
At  an  early  period  also  the  historical  sense  of  the  people 
developed  itself  in  connwion  with  tbuf  religion;  bat  it 
found  it*  expresaion  in  songs,  which  in  the  first  instance 
were  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  only.  Literature 
began  with  the  collection  and  writing  out  of  those  songs ; 
the  Book  of  tht  Wan  of  the  Lord  and.  the  Booh  of  Jathar 
were  the  oldest  historical  books.  The  transition  was  next 
made  to  the  writing  of  prose  history  with  the  ud  of  legal 
dpcnments  and  family  reminiscences ;  a  large  portion  of 
this  early  historiography  has  been  preserved  to  nk  in  the 
bobks  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  Contemporaneonsly 
also  certain  collections  of  laws  and  decisions  of  the  prieats, 
of  whidi  we  have  an  example  in  Ex.  xxL,  zxiL,  were 
commitied  to  writing.  Somewhat  later,  perhaps,  the 
legends  abont  the  patriarchs  and  primitive  times,  the  origin 
of  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  a  very  early  date,^  received 
literary  shape.  Specially  remarkable  is  the  rise  of  a  written 
prophecy.  The  question  why  it  was  that  Elqah  and 
Elisha  cammitted  nothing  to  writing,  while  Amos  a  hnndted 
year*  later  is  an  author,  hardly  admits  of  any  other  answer 
llian  that  in  the  interval  anon-Uterary  had  developed  into  a 
literary  age,  How  rapid, the  process  was  may  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  between  the  singularly  broken  utterances 


*  Km  th*  JahoVMie  Banatlra  kbont  th*  patrlSNlif  bdong  to  tin 
tims  whan  lanal  hul  ilrMdf  Ixeoins  «  powofcl  kugdoitt  ;  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  Idom  had  baan  lahjngatad  (CSan.  xztU.  S9),  and  vigo^ 
ooa  frontier  wara-wara  halng  caniad  on  with  tha  Sjrlana  about  Gilaad 
(Oan.  xzxL  63).  In  Gan.  xzriL  40  alloalon  ia  madato  tha  oonatantlr 
npaated  aabjogatlona  of  Edom  bf  Judah,  altamatlag.  with  agw  tntuX 
FSTOtts  SB  tha  part  of  tha  fonnar ;  laa  Dalitmh  on  XW3. 


of  the  earlier  oracle  contained  in  Isa.  xv.,  xvi.  with  the 
orations  of  Isaiah  himself. 

We  begin  our  survey  with  tiiat  of  the  family  relations. 
Polygamy  was  rare,  monogamy  tlie  rule  ;  bat  the  right  of 
concubiuage  was  nnlimited.  While  a  high  positiun  was 
accorded  both  by  affection  and  custom  to  tlie  married  wife, 
traces  still  existed  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  she  was 
regarded  as  property  that  went  with  the  inheritance.  The 
marriage  of  relations  was  by  no  means  prohibited  ;  no 
offence  was  taken  at  the  circumstance  that  Abralmm  was 
the  husband  of  his  sister  (by  a  different  mother).  Parents 
had  full  power  over  their  children  ;  tliey  had  the  right  to 
sell  and  even  to  sacrifice  them.  In  this  respect,  however, 
the  prevailing  usage  was  mild,  as  also  in.  regard  to  slaves, 
who  socially  held  a  position  of  comparative  eqjiality  with 
their  masters,  and  even  enjoyed  some  measure  of  legal 
protection.  .  Slavery,  it  is  plain,  had  not  the  same  political 
importance  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  it  could  have 
been  abolished  without  any  shock  to  the  foundations  of  the 
state. 

Thrqjighout  this'  period  agricnlture  and  gardening  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  as  man's  normal  culling  (Gen.  iiL, 
iv.),  the  laws  contained  in  Ex.  xxL-xxui.  rest  entirely 
upon  this  anumption.  To  dwell  in  peace  under  his  vlue 
and  under  his  fig  tree  was  the  ideal  of  every  gennine 
Israelite.  Only  in  a  few  isoUted  districts,  as  in  the  country 
to  the  east  of  Jordan  and  in  iiortions  of  Judali,^  did  thcs 
pastoral  life  predominate.  Art  and  industry  were  undeve- 
loped, and  were  confined  to  the  production  of  simple 
domestic  necessarieik 

Commerce  was  in  old  time  foUowed  exclusively  by  the 
Canaanite  towns,  so  that  the  word  "Canaanite"  (like 
"Jew"  in  German)  was  nsed  in  the  sense  of  "trader.'' 
But  by  and  by  Israel  began  to  tread  in  Cauann's  footsteps 
(Hos.  xii.  8,  9).'  The  towns  f;rew  more  influential  tlian 
the  country ;  money  notably  increased ;  and  the  zeal  uf 
piety  was  quite  unable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  change 
which  set  in.  The  kings  themsohies,  from  Solomon  on- 
wards, were  the  first  to  set  the  bad  example;  they  eagerly 
sought  to  acquire  suitable  harbours,  aud  in  company  or  in 
competition  with  the  Syrians  entered  upon  large  commercial 
transactions.  The  extortions  of  the  corn-market,  the 
formation  of  large  estates,  the  frequency  of  mortgages,  all 
show  tiiat  the  small  peasant  proprietorship  was  unable  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  accnmulations  of  wealth.  The 
wage-receiving  class  increased,  and  'cases  in  vrhich  free 
Hebrews  sold  themselves  into  slavery  were  not  rare. 

On  all  hands  tlie  material  progress  of  the  commonwealth 
made  itself  fvlt,  the  old  aimplicity  of  manners  disappeared, 
and  luxury  increased.  Buildings  of  hewn  stone  began  to 
be  nsed  even  by  private  individuals.  Tlie  towns,  especially 
tiie  chief  ones,  were  fortified ;  and  in  time  of  war  refuge 
was  sought  in  them,  and  not  as  formerly  in  woods  and 
cavea.  Even  in  the  time  of  David  the  Israelites  always 
fought  on  foot ;  bat  now  horses  and  chariots  were  regarded 
as  indispensable.  The  bow  came  to  be  the  principal 
weapon  of  offence,  and  a  military  class  appears  to  have 
sprang  up. 

The  monarchy  retained  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
ita  military  chaneter;  the  commander-in-chief  was  the  first 
peraon  in  the  kingdom.  In  internal  affairs  its  interference 
was  alight ;  with  systematic  despotism  it  had  little  in  com- 
mon, although  of  course  within  its  narrow  sphere  it  united 
executive  and  legislative  functions..  It  was  littie  more 
than  the  greatest  house  in  l8>«el  Tlie  highest  official  woa 
called  "master  of  the  honaehold."    The  court  ultimately 

t  «  Canaan  ((.a-v  Ephralm  Canaaniiad)  has  decattfol  halannaa  in  ilM 
hand,  and  loraa  to  orarraach.  Ephnlm  indeed  aaith,  I  an^  haonne 
lieh,  I  have  gained  wealth ;  but  all  hia  prollta  viX  net  ssOoe  tot 
(expiation  oO  tha  goilt  which  he  baa  iscnired." 
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graw  into  a*Mpital,  tlift  municipal  offieet  at  which  wen  hdd 
by  (oyal  officiaU.  The  proTincei  h*d  govemon  who, 
bowoTer,  in  time  of  war  withdrew  to  tha  capital  (1  Kings 
n.)  i  the  preiomption  ii  that  their  aole  charge  waa  eoUeo- 
tion  af  the  revenne. 

The  itate  waa  nut  charged  with  affaira  of  internal  ad- 
toiaiatration ;  all  partiea  were  left  free  to  maintain  their 
own  intaresta.  Only  ia  caiaa  in  which  eonfliots  had 
emerged  in  conaeqnanee  coold  the  king  he  approached. 
Baling  and  judging  were  regarded  aa  one  and  tiie  aama ; 
there  waa  bat  one  word  for  both  (3  Kinga  xr.  5). 
Still,  the  king  was  not  altogether  the  only  jndge ;  there 
were  in  faa  a  nainber  irf  independent  joriadiotiona. 
Wherever  within  a  particalar  eiicle  the  power  lay,  there 
the  right  of  judging  waa  also  foand,  wheAer  ezerciaed  by 
heads  of  familiea  and  oommunities  or  by  warriors  and 
powerful  lords.  It  was  only  keanse  the  king  was  the 
most  powerful  that  he  was  regarded  aa  the  -judge  of  last 
resort ;  but  it  was  equally  permitted  to  apply  to  aim  from 
the  finb  Of  method  and  rule  in  these  things  there  was 
but  little ;  a  man  was  glad  to  find  any  coart  to  receive  his 
complaint.  Of  coarse  irithont  comphunt  one  got  no  j  ustice. 
The  administntion  of  justice  waa  at  best  bnt  a  acanty  anp- 
plement  to  the  piaetiee  of  aelf-hel|i.  The  heir  of  the 
murdered  man  would  not  f  on^  the  nght  of  blood  revenge ; 
but  hia  family  or  the  commune  gave  him  aid,  and  in  case 
of  need  took  hia  place,  for  hloodahed  had  at  dl  hamda  to 
be  atoned  for. 

The  firm  establishment  of  civil  order  waa  rendered  all  the 
more  difficult  by  the  continual  wan  and  violent  changea  of 
dynasty  which  ever  and  anon  made  its  veiy  esistenee 
problematical  Power,  which  is  more  important  t£an 
righteonsness  to  a  judicatory,  was  what  the  government 
waa  wanting  in.  In  the  aimpler  aocial  eoudltiona  of  the 
earlier  time  a  state  whieh  waa  adapted  merely  for  purposes 
of  war  might  easily  be  found  to  work  sati^bctorily  enough, 
batamorecomplezorder  of  thinga  had  now  arisen.  Social 
problema  had  begun  to  en^  np;  for  the  poor  and  the 
proletariat  the  protection  of  » thoughtful  government  had 
some  to  be  required,  but  was  not  forthcoming, 

Bnt  these  defecta  did  not  check  all  progresa.  The 
#eaknea  of  the  government,  the  want  of  political  consoli- 
dation, were  inauffieieiit  to  arrest  intellectual  advance  or  to 
corrupt  the  prevailing  moral  tone  and  feeling  for  justice ; 
in  fact  it  waa  precisely  in  this  period  (the  period  in  which 
the  main  part  of  the  Jehovistie  history  must  have,  been 
written)  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  tho 
people  stood  at  its  highest  Even  when  the  machinery  of 
the  monarchy  had  got  out  of  order,  the  organization  of  the 
families  and  eommnnea  continued  to  subsist ;  the  smaller 
ordes  of  sodal  life  remained  comparatively  untouched  by 
the  catastrophes  that  shook  the  greater.  Above  all,  the 
national  religion  supplied  the  spiritual  life  with  an  immov- 
able basis. 

The  favourite  illustgrations  of  the  power  of  religion  in  the 
Israel  of  that  period  are  drawn  from  the  instances  of  great 
propheta  who  rused  kings  out  of  the  dust  and  mote  them 
to  It  agaia  But  the  influenee  and  importance  of  these 
is  generally  exaggerated  in'  the  accounts  we  have.  That 
among  them  there  occasionally  occurred  manifestaUons  of 
such  power  aa  to  give  a  new  turn  to  history  is  indeed  true ; 
a  figure  like  that  of  Elqah  is  no  mere  invention.  But 
such  a  man  as  he  was  a  propheey  of  the  future  rather  than 
an  actual -agent  in  shaping  the  present  On  the  whole, 
religion 'was.  a  peaceful  influen6e,  conaerving  rather  than 
assuling  the  existing  order  of  thing*.  The  majority  of 
the  propheta  were  no  rerolntionists ;  rather  in  fact  were 
they  always  too  much  inclined  to  prophesy  in  accordance 
with  the  wiahea  of  the  party  in  power.  Besides,  in  ordi- 
nary circuautances  thur  influence  was  inferior  to  that  of 


the  priests,  who  were  servants  of  royalty  at  the  chisf  atnetor 
aries,  but  everywhere  attached  to  the  established  order. 

The  Tomh  of  Jehovah  still  continued  to  be  their  fecial 
charge.  It  was  not  even  now  a  code  or  law  in  our  sense 
of  the  word ;  Jehovah  had  not  yet  made  His  Testament ; 
He  atill  waa  living  and  active  in  Israel  But  the  Torah 
appears  during  this  period  to  have  withdrawn  itself  some* 
what  from  the  bnsinesa  of  merely  pronouncing  legal  daei* 
aions,  and  to  hkve  begun  to  move  in  a  freer  field.  It  now 
conaisted  in  teaching  the  knowledge  of  Qod,  in  showing 
the  right,  God-given  wav  where  men  were  not  sur?  of 
themselves.  Hany  of  tlie  counsels  of  the  priests  had 
become  a  common  stock  of  moral  convictions,  which  indeed 
were  all  of  them  referred  to  Jehovah  aa  their  author,  vet 
had  ceased  to  be  matters  of  direct  revelation.  Neverthe- 
less the  Torah  had  still  occupation  enough,  the  progres- 
sive life  of  the  nation  ever  affording  matter  for  new 
questions. 

Although  m  truth  the  Torah  and  the  moral  influenee 
of  Jehovah  upon  the  national  life  were  things  much 
weightier  and  much  more  genuinely  Israelitic  than  the 
cultus,  yet  this  latter  bald  on  the  whole  a  higher  place  in 
public  opinion.  To  the  ordinary  mau  it  was  nut  monl 
bit  liturgical  acta  tiiat  seemed  to  be  truly  rdigiona. 
Altars  of  Jehovah  occurred  everywhere^  with  sacred  stones 
and  trees — the  latter  either  artificial  (Aahetas)  or  natural 
— ^beside  thsm ;  it  was  consider^  desirable  also  to  have 
water  in  the  neighbourhood  (brazen  sea).  In  cases  where 
a  temple  stood  before  the  altar  it  contained  an  ephod  and 
teraphim,  a  kind  of  images  before  which  the  lot  was  east 
by  the  priest  Of  the  old  simplicity  the  cultus  retained 
nothing;  at  tha  great  sanctuaries  especially  (Bethel, 
Oiigal,  Beershefaa)  it  had  become  very  ekborate.  Its 
chief  aeasons  were  the  agricultural  festivals — the  passover, 
the  feast  of  weeks,  and  most  especially  the  feaat  of  the 
ingathering  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These  were  the  only 
occasions  of  public  worship  properly  so  called,  at  whiia 
every  one  was  expected,  to  attend ;  in  other  cases  each 
worudpper  sought  the  presence  of  Qod  only  in  special 
drcumstances,  as  for  example  at  the  beginning  and  at  tha 
end  of  particalar  undertakings.  The  coitus,  as  to  placa^ 
time,  matter,  and  form,  belonged  almost  entirely  to  the 
inheritance  which  Israel  had  received  from  Canaan ;  to 
distinguish  what  belonged  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from 
that  which  belonged  to  Baal  was  no  easy  matter.^  It  was 
the  channel  through  which  also  paganism  could  and  did 
ever  anew  gain  adboittance  into  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Yet  that  publicity  of  the  coitus  which  arose  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  Jehovah,  and  in  consequence  of  whieh  the 
teraphim  even  were  removed  from  the  houses  to  the 
temples,  cannot  but  have  acted  as  a  correctivo  agaiiut  tha 
most  fatal  excesses. 

As  for  the  substance  of  the  national  faith,  it  was  summed 
up  principally  in  the  proposition  that  Jehovah  is  the  Qod 
of  Israel  But  "  Qod  "  was  equivalent  to  "  helper  " ;  that 
was  the  meaning  of  the  word.  "  Help,"  assistance  in  all 
occasions  of  life, — that  was  what  Israd  looked  for  from 
Jehovah,  not  "  salvation  "  in  the  thecdogicul  sense.  The 
forgiveness  of  sins  was  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance ; 
it  was  involved  in  the  "  help,"  and  waa  a  matter  not.  of 
faith  but  of  experience,  Tho  relation  between  the  people 
and  Qod  was  a  natural  one  as  that  of  son  to  father ;  it  did 
not  reat  upon  observance  of  the  conditions  of  a  pact  But 
it  was  not  on  that  account  always  equally  lively  and 
hearty;  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  having  varietiea  of 
mood.  To  secure  and  retain  His  favour,  sacrifices  wetu 
useful ;  by  them  prayer  and  thanksgiving  were  seconded. 


'  TlwidMcrlpttan  of  th«  cnltu  by  tba  prophet  Hon*  ihows  this  mj 
dtulj.     It  la  obTloai  anongh,  howtTsr,  that  the  olijact  wai  to  I 
■MotoA,  and  sot  laj  foreign  deity,  by  thl*  vonhin, 
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Another  main  utiela  of  hith  was  that  Jahorah  jndgea 
and  .recompensei,  not  after  death  (then  all  men  were 
thought  to  be  alike),  bat  npon  the  earth.  HeiB,  howerer, 
bat  little  account  woa  taken  of  the  individoal ;  OTer  him 
the  wheel  of  deetiny  remoreeleaely  rolled ;  hia  part  wai 
resignation,  and  not  hope.  Not  in  the  career  of  the  indij 
TidnaL  bat  in  the  fate  of  families  and  nations  did  the 
righteousness  of  Jehorah  find  scope  for  its  manifestation ; 
and  this  is  the  only  reason  whjr  the  religion  could  dispense 
\nth  the  conceptions  of  hesTen  and  helL  For  the  rest,  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  bring  the  second  article  into  cor- 
relation with  the  first ;  in  practice  the  latter  received  the 
superior  place. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  superstition  of  every  kind 
also  abounded.  But  the  superstition  of  the  Israelites  had 
OS  little  real  religions  significance  as  had  that  poetical 
view  of  nature  which  the  Hebrews  doubtless  shared  in 
greater  or  less''  degree  with  all  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity. 

6.  Under  King  Jeroboam  XL,  two  years  before  a  great 
earthquake  that  serred  ever  after  for  a  date  to  all  who  had 
experienced  it,  there  occurred  at  Bethel,  the  greatest  and 
moat  conspicuous  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  in  Israel,  a  scene 
full  of  (ignifieancei  The  multitude  were  assembled  there 
with  gifts  and  offerings  for  the  observance  of  a  festival, 
when  there  stepped  forward  a  man  whose  grim  seriousness 
interrupted  the  joy  of  the  feast  It  was  a  Judsan,  Amos 
of  Tekoa,  a  shepherd  from  the  wilderness  bordering  on  the 
Dead  Bea.  Into  the  midst  of  the  joyful  tones  of  the  songs 
which  with  harp  and  tabor  were  being  sung  at  the  sacred 
banquet  he  brought  the  discordant  note  of  the  mourner's 
waiL  For  over  all  the  joyous  stir  of  busy  life  his  ear 
eaught  the  sounds  of  death  :  "  the  virgin  of  Israel  is  fallen, 
never  more  to  rise  ;  lies  prostmtn  in  her  own  land  with  no 
one  to  lift  her  up."  He  prophesied  as  close  at  hand  the 
dowjfsU  of  thn^in{;dom  which  just  at  that  mgp"*"*  »" 
rq'oicin^^jnost  in  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  the 
deportation  of  the  people  to  a  faroff  northern  land. 

There  was  somediing  rotten  in  the  state  of  Israel  in  apite 
of  the  halcyod  days  it  enjoyed  under  Jeroboam  II.  From 
the  indirect  results  of  war,  from  changes  in  the  tenure  and 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  from  defective  administration  of 
justice,  the  humbler  classes  had  much  to  suffer;  they 
found  that  the  times  were  eviL  But  it  was  not  this  tliat 
caused  Amos  to  foresee  the  end  of  Israel,  not  a  mere  vague 
foreboding  of  evil  that  forced  him  to  leave  his  flocks;  the 
dark  cloud  that  threatened  on  the  horizon  was  plain 
enough — the  AgsjuJAns.  Once  already  at  an  earlier  date 
4hey  had  directed  th^ir  course  south-westwards,  without, 
however,  on  that  occasion  becoming  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  Israelites.  But  now  that  the  bulwark  against  the 
Assyrians,  Aram  of  Damascus,  was  falling  into  ruins,  a 
movement  of  these  against  Lebanon  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
XL  opened  to  Israel  the  alarming  prospect  that  sooner  or 
later  they  would  have  to  meet  the  full  force  of  the  irresist- 
ible avalanche. 

What  then  t  The  common  man  was  in  no  position  truly 
to  estimate  the  danger ;  and,  GO  far  as  he  apprehended  it, 
he  lived  in  the  firm  faith  that  Jehovah  would  not  abandon 
His  people  in  their  straits.  The  governing  classes  prided 
themselves  on  the  military  resources  of  Israel,  or  otherwise 
tried  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  thonght  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  But  Amos  heard  the  question  distinctly 
enough,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  it :  the  downfall  of 
Israel  is  imminent.  It  wagjiothi»g..aluixtjifblasphemy  to 
utter  anything  of  this  kind,  for_jverythingj7Jehovah  Him- 
self included,  depeoded^on  the__eiistaece__ofjEfijatii)n. 
But  the  most  astounding~lEing  has  yet  to  come;  not 
Asshnr,  but  Jehovah  Himself,  is  bringing  about  the  over- 
throw of  Israel ;  through   Aashar  it  is  Jehovah  that  is 


triumphing  over  Isiaal.  A  paradoxical  thonght — as  if  the 
national  66A  wars  to. out  toe  ground  from  under  his  own 
feet  I  For  the  faith  in  Jehovah  as  the  Q«d  of  Israel  waa 
a  faith  that  He  intarvcnea  on  behalf  of  His  people  against 
all  enemies,  against  the  whole  world ;  precisely  in  times 
of  danger  waa  nligioa  ahown  by  staying  oneself  upon  thia 
faith.  J'ahovsh  might  indeed,  of  course,  hide  His  face  for 
a  time,  bnt  not  definirively;  in  the  end  He  ever  arose  at 
last  against  all  opposing  powers.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  " 
was  an  olgeet  of  hope  in  all  times  of  difficulty  and  oppres- 
sion ;  it  was  nnderatood  as  self-evident  that  the  crisis  would 
certainly  end  in  favour  of  Israel.  Amos  took  up  tha 
popular  eonception  of  that  day ;  bnt  how  thoroughly  did 
he  change  its  maaningi  "  Woe  to  them  who  long  for  the 
day  of  the  Lord ) — ^What  to  yon  b  the  day  of  the  Lord  t 
It  is  darkness,  not  light"  His  own  opposition  to  tha 
popular  conception  is  formulated  in  a  paradox  which  ha 
prefixes  as  theme  to  the  principal  section  of  his  book : — 
"  Us  alone  dQea  Jehovah  know,"  say  the  Israelites,  drawing 
from  this  the  inference  that  He  is  on  their  side,  and  of 
couse  must  take  their  part  "  Ton  only  do  I  know," 
Amoa  represents  Jehovah  as  saying,  "  therefore  do  I  visit 
upon  you  all  your  sinS."  ^^ 

If  the  question,  Whereon  did  Jehovah's  relation  to  Israel 
nltigiately  restj  Jie_askad,  the'  auswur,  kiMnnl'mg  to  the 
popular  laith,  must  substantially  be  that  it  rested  on  the 
fact  thit  Jeiaivah  wai  wgrahipped  in  Israel  and  noi  among 
the  heathen,  that  in  Israd~were  dis  altars  and  His  dwell- 
ing. His  i;altn8  Tras  the  bond  between  H'lp  ftn<L-t}i« 
lUtipn ;  wlienf^S^Tore  it  was  desired  to  draw  the  bond 
still  closer,  the  solemn  services  of  religion  were  redoubled. 
But  to  the  conception  of  Amos  Jehovah  is  nn  jndgB  ~i~>'l'' 
of.  accepting  a  brifagT-wtth—thg^ntanost  indignation  he 
repudiates  the^Botton^that^  it  is  possible  to  influence  Him 
ly  gifts  and  offenngs.'  ThouglTTgraei  "alotie '  has  served 
Him  he  doBs-notnon  that  account  apply  any  other  standard 
to  it  than  to  other  nations  (chape.  L,  ii.).  If  Israel  is  better 
known  to  Him,  it  does  not  follow  that  on  that  account  He 
shuts  His  eyes  and  blindly  takes  a  side.  Neither  Jehovah 
nor  His  prophet  recognizes  two  moral  standards ;  jightji 
ev^j^xhei^right,  wrung  alwa^s^wrong,  even  though  com- 
mitted against'  Israers~worst  enemies  (iL  1).  What 
Jehovah  demands  is  r^htegnaiMSS, — nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  ;  what~Ke  Ka^sis  injustice.  .gin_OT  offence 
to  the  Deity  is  a  thing  of  purely  moral  charaetBf;~With 
snch  emphssis  this  doctrine  had  never  before  been  heard< 
Morality  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  all  other  things 
exist ;  it  is  the  alone  'essential  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
bo  postulate,  no  idea,  but  at  once  a  necessity  and  a  fact, 
the  most  intensely  living  of  personal  powers — Jehovah 
the  God  of  Hosts.  In  wrath,  in  ruin,  this  holy  reality 
makes  its  existence  known ;  it  annihilates  all  that  is  holWw 
and  false. 

AmMtealLi  Jahnyah  t^lf  Ofid  cf  Hosts,  never_the  God  of 
IsrgeL  The  nation  as  such  is  no  religious  conception  to 
mm;  from  its  mere  existence  he  cannot  formulate  any 
article  of  faith.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  he  were  denying 
Ii-rael's  prerogative  altogether.  He  does  not  really  do  so, 
but  at  least  the  prerogative  is  conditional  and  involvea  a 
heavy  reiponsibility.  The  saying  in  iiL  2  recalls  Luke 
xiL  47.  The  proposition  "Jehovah  knows  Israel"  is  in 
the  month  of  Amos  almost  the  same  thing  as  "  Israel  knows 
Jehovah  " ;  save  only  that  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any 
merit  on  Israel's  part,  bat  as  a  manifestation  of  the  grace 
of  Jehovah,  who  has  led' Bis  people  by  great  deeds,  and 
holy  men,  and  so  made  Himself  known.  Amos  knows  no 
other  truth  than  that  practical  one  which  Jie  has  found 
among  his  own  people  and  nowhere  else,  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  life  and  morality,  and  which  he  regards  as 
the  product  of  a  divine  providential  ordering  of  history. 
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From  tlii*  point  of  view,  so  thoroogUy  IsraeUtUh,  he  pro- 
noances  Israel's  condemnatioa  He  starts  from  premisses 
generally  conceded,  but  he  accentuates  them  diiferently  and 
draws  from  them  divergent  conclusions.  , 

Amns  was  the_founder,  and  the  purest  type,  of  a  new 
phase  of  prophe^  The  impending  conSicTHf-Asshnr 
with  Jehovah  and'Israel,  the  ultimate  downfall  of  Israel, 
is  its  theme.  Until  that  date  there  had  subsisted  in 
Palestine  and  Syria  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms  and 
nationalities,  which  had  (heir  friendships  and  enmities 
with  one  .another,  but  paid  no  heed  to  ibything  outside 
their  own  immediate  environment,  and  revolved,  each  on 
its  own  axis,  careless  of  the  outside  world,  until  suddenly 
the  An«]nri^n»  burst  lu  upou  them.  These  commenced  the 
work  which  was  carried  on  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians, 
and  Qreeks,  and  completed  by  the  Romans.  They  in- 
trodnced_  a  new  factor,  the  conception  of  the  world, — the 
world  ofcourse  in  the  historical  EWuse  uf  llml  uipibsaion. 

In  presence  of  that   «nnBejltini)    thw  p«M;y  imj-j^^pftlitina^lrat 

their  caotcsutLgravity,  Tmte  fact  dispelled  their  illusions, 
they  flung  their  gods  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  (Isa.  iL). 
The  prophets  ofJeraeLslsps  did^ot^allow  them8elveg_to  be 
taken  by  snrprise  by  what  had  occurred,  or  to  be  plunged 
in  despair;  tiiey  tolved  by  anticipation  the  grim  problem 
which  hutory  set  before  them.  They  absorbed  into  Jhsir 
religion  that  conception  of  the  world  which  was  destroying 
the  religions  of  t£e  nations,  eveB~before  it  had  been  fully 
grasped  by  the~licnlar  eonBCtoasness.  Where  others  saw 
only  the  ruin  of  everything  that  is  holiest,  they  saw  the 
triumph  of  Jehovah  over  delusion  and  error.  Whatever 
else  might  be  overthrown,  the  really  worthy  remained 
nnshaken.  They  recognized  ideal,  powers  only,  right  and 
wrong,  truth  and  falsehood ;  second  causes  were  matters 
of  indifierence  to  them,  they  were  no  practical  politicians. 
Bat  they  watched  the  coarse  of  events  attentively,  nay, 
with  passionate  interest.  The  present,  which  wos  passing 
before  them,  became  to  tliem  as  it  werethe  plot  of  a  divine 
dnma  which  they  watched  with  an  iatelligence  that  anti- 
cipated the  denouement  Everywhere  the  same  goal  of 
the  development,  everywhere  the  same  laws.  The  hations 
are  the  Sravuitit  pernnm,  Israel  the  hero^  Jehovah  the 
poet  of  the  tragedy.^ 

The^aSQoiS^^frophets,  the  series  of  whom  beans  with 
Amos,  were  separated  by  an  essential  distinction  from  the 
class  -j)!-''  ^—i  p>.«a^^  them  and  which  still  continued 
to  be  the  type  of  the  common  prophet  Theydid  not  seek 
to  kingUe  either  the. .enthusiasm  or  the  fanaScgm-ltf  the 
moltitnde;  they  swam  not  with  but  against  the  stream. 
They^ere  upt  patriotic,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  that  word ;  they  prei)hesifd_not-gBad_bnt_sjil.for  their 
people  (Jer.  zzvUL  8).  Until  their  time  the  nation  had 
sprang  up  out  of  the  conception  of  Jehovah;  now  the 
conception  of  Jehovah  was  easting  the  nation  into  the 
shadsk  The  oataralbond  betwaenthe  two  waB_sevBred, 
and  the  telatioirws8~Eenceforward  Tuuced  as  condiQonaL 
As  tfpd  of  the  rigSteonsoees  which  is  the  law  of  the- whole 
nniTuniSl  ^mnvaii  ^^ftl^'JTg^l.graerg  Hod  only  iq  ep  ftr  aS 
in  Israel  the  right  was  recognised  and  foUowe3.  The 
ethJtatelo'TrHnt  rf^troyed  thn  natlQnnl  characterjf  the  old 
rwgiiui-  It  still  addressed  itself,-  to  be  sure,  more  lo  the 
OMion  and  to  iociety  at  large  than  to  the  individual ;  it 
insjstedJiws  npnn  a  pna  heart  than  upon  righteous  institn- 
tisQ(s ;  but  nevertbelea  the  first "itep  towards  nniversalism 
ud  been  accomplished,  towards  at  once  the  general  diffusion 
and  the  individualization  of  religion.  Thns,  although  the 
prophets  were  far  from  origiiuting  a  new  conception  of 
God,  they  none  the  less  wore  the  fqgnders  of  what  has 

^  In  vtry  nmch  the  ume  vmy  the  threatened  end  eetiul  political 
-— "•"-«—  of  Ionia  lad  to  His  riso  of  Oieek  pliiloao]ik7  (X«n<^>hanes, 


been  called  "  eihieel  nonotheism.*  But  with  them  this 
ethical  monbtHersnrtraB  uu  piuduct  of  the  -"  self -evolution 
of  dogma,"  but  a  progressive  step  which  had  been  called 
forth  simply  by  the  coarse  pf  events.  The  providence  of 
Ood  brought  it  about  that  this  call  came  at  an  opportune 
period,  and  not  too  suddenly.  The  downfall  of  the  nation 
did  not  take  place  imtil  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion 
were  already  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  live  on  alone ;  to 
the  prophets  belopgs  the  merit  of  having  recognised  tbe 
independence  of  thisse,  and  of  having  secured  perpetni^ 
to  Israel  by  refusing  to  allow  the  conception  of  Jehovah 
to  be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  Tl^y  saved 
faith  by  destroying  illusion. 

The  event  which  Amos  had  foreseen  was  not  long  in 
coming.  The  Israelites  flew  spontaneously,  like  "silly 
doves,'  into  the  net  of  the  Assyrians.  Zechsriah  ben 
Jeroboam  was  overthrown  after  a  short  reign,  Shallum  his 
mnrderar  and  successor  was  also  unable  to  hold  his  own,  and 
was  followed  after  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  by  Menahem 
ben  Gadi  (746  B.O.).  But  Henahem,  in  the  presence  jf 
domestic  (and  perhaps  also  foreign)  assailants,'  had  no 
other  resort  than  to  purchase  by  payment  of  a  great  tribute 
the  assistance  of  King  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  who  at  that  time 
was  giving  new  force  to  the  ^js^rian  predominance  in  these 
regions.  By  such  means  hesacce&d(!d  111  attaining  hia 
immediate  end,  but  the  further  consequence  was  that  the 
rival  party  in  the  state  turned  for  support  to  Kgypt,  and 
Palestine  now  became  the  arena  of  conflict  between  the 
two  great  world-poweis. 

Ifenahem  transmitted  his  kingdom  to  Pekahiah; 
Pekahiah  was  murdered  about  736  s.c.  by  Pekah,  and 
Fekah  himself  shortly  afterwards  was  overthrown.  All 
this  happened  within  a  few  years.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  conjecture  the  state  of  the  country  in  these 
circumstances,  even  if  we  had  not  been  informed  of  it  by 
means  of  the  prophetical  book  of  Eosea,  which  dates  from 
the  time  when  the  Assyrians  had  begun  indeed  to  tamper 
with  the  eonntiy,  but  had  not  yet  shown  their  full  design. 
After  the  death  of  Jeroboam  n.  there  had  beeu  wild  out- 
burats  of  partisan  war ;  nons  of  the  kings  who  in  quick 
succession  appeared  and  disappeared  had  real  power,  none 
established  order.  It  was  as  if  the  danger  from  without, 
which  was  only  too  obviously  threatening  the  existence  of 
the  kingdom,  had  already  dissolved  all  internal  bonds; 
every  one  was  at  war  with  his  neighbour.  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians  were  called  in  to  support  this  or  that  govern- 
ment; by  such  expedients  the  internal  confusion  wsa, 
natoially,  only  increased.  Was  there  any  other  quarter  in 
which  helo-oould  yet  be  sought  I  The  people,  led  by  the 
priwitii,  tumed'to  the  alters  of  Jehovah.  and~  outbid  itself 
m  pious  works,  as  if  by  any  such  iUusory  means,  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  practice  problem  in  hand,  the  gangrene  of 
.anarchy  could  possibly  be  healed.  Still  mora  tealons  than 
Amos  agabst  the  ciUtns  was  Hfeeea,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  tnatlThsd'tiirabBnnt  Iic6tive  oi  foremg  Jehovah's 
. '. < 

*  It  is  not  IseoncaiTable  that  the  wan  caitied  on  bj  Tlglath-pUeaer 
II.  agalnut  Bamath  had  eonie  oonaazion  with  Ua°  istenrentiona  in 
favonr  of  Menahem.  The  kingdom  of  Hamatli,  which  may  bare  been 
thnataned  by  Jeroboam  IL,  may  have  availed  Itaelf  of  the  atate  of 
mattei*  vhich  foUoved  hia  death  to  aecnie  ita  own  kggnndlzement  at 
Inaal'e  ezpenae  ;  in  oorreepondenoe  with  thii  attaclc  from  the  northern 
tide  another  by  Jndah  in  ooncait  with  Hamath  may  well  bar*  bean 
made  from  the  aonth.  In  thla  way,  tkoogh  not  withont  tlie  aid  ol 
pore  bypotheeli,  It  might  be  poaaible  to  fit  into  the  general  Uatoiical 
connaxiou  the  fhigmentaiy  Aaayilan  notieee  abont  Axaiiah  of  Jndah  and 
hie  lelatiODi  to  Bamath  ;  the  explanation*  aaggeeted  by  the  Aaiyrio- 
logiata  have  hitherto  been  total  failurea.  Bnt  In  that  caae  it  wonld  cer- 
tainly be  nacewary  to  aasnme  that  the  Aseyilana  weve  badly  informed 
aa  to  the  natnre  of  Uie  nlatlone  between  Bamath  and  Jndih,  and  alio 
aa  to  the  indlridual  who  at  that  time  held  the  tlirone  of  Jndah. 
Uniah  (— Aiaiiah),  who  in  bla  old  age4iad  become  s  Ispsr,  oonldoaly 
nominally  at  beet  h^n  bean  Ung  of  Jndah  than. 
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tBTonr,  but  dso  tiecaiise  it  waa  of  hwthenuh  .diaractar, 
Datare-wonhip  and  idolatry.  That  •TebOTab  u~tlie  true 
and  onljr  helper  is  certainly  not  denied  by  Hoaaa.  Bat 
Hia  help  is  coupled  with  the  condition  that  larael  shall 
nndetgo  •  complete  change,  and  of  inch  a  change  he  sees 
no  prospect.  On  thitf  accoant  the  downfall  of  the  state  !■ 
in  Hoeea's  Tiewjas^table,  bat  not  final  rain,  only  so^  an 
0TerthaiH._a8  is  necessary  for  the  transition JJPgrow  tad 
fai£_reoommencement  In  Hoaea's  prophecies  the  relation 
between  JehoyaCand  Israel  is  conceived  of  as  dissoluble, 
and  as  actually  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved,  but  it  has 
atmck  its  roots  so  deep  that  it  must  inevitably  at  last  estab- 
lish itself  again. 

The  first  actual  jmlliajon  between  Israel  and  Assyria 
occurred  in  ^fSti  Resin,  king  of  Damascus,  and  Fekah, 
king  of  Samaria,  had  united  in  an  expedition  against 
Jadah,  where  at  that  time  Abac  ben  Jotham  occupied  the 
throne^  But  Ahax  parried  the  blow  by  placing  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Assyrians,  who  perhaps  would 
in  any  case  have  struck  in  against  the  alliance  between 
Aram  and  Israel  '  Tiglath-pileser  made  his  first  appearance 
in  731,  first  on  the  sesrcoast  of  Palestine,  and  subsequently 
either  in  this  or  in  the  following  year  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  After  he  had  ravaged 
Qalilee  and  Gilead,  he  finally  concluded  a  peace  in  Samaria 
the  capital,  conditionally  on  hia  receiving  the  hoad  of  King 
Fekah  and  a  considerable  yearly  tribute.  Hosea  ben  £lah 
was  raised  to  the  throne  in  Pekah's  place,  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Assyrian  as  a  vassal  For  some  ten  years  ha  held 
his  position  quietly,  regularly  paying  his  dues.  But  when 
at  the  death  of  Tiglath-pileser  tiie  Syro-Palestinian  king- 
doms rebelled  en  matte,  Samaria  aUo  was  seized  with  the 
delirium  of  patriotic  fanaticism  (Tea.  xxviii;).  Belying 
upon  the  hpip  of  Sere,  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  Hosea 
ventured  on  a  revolt  from  Assyria.  But  the  Egyptians 
left  him  in  the  larch  as  soon  as  Shalmaneser  IV.^  Tiglath- 
pileser's  successor,  invaded  his  territory.  Before  his  capital 
hkd  fallen,  Hosea  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians.  Samaria  offered  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
succumbed  only  to  Sargon,  Shalmaneser's  successor  (731). 
Energetic  measnres  were  adopted  by  the  victor  for  the 
pacification  of  the  country;  he  carried  all  the  inhabitants 
of  mark  into  captivity  to  Calachene,  Qocanitis,  and 
Arnucia.  A  remnant  indeed  of  the  ancient  kingdom  was 
still  permitted  to  survive  under  kings  who  were  mere 
vassals;  it  continued  to  subsist  nntil  the  days  of  Esar- 
haddon,  but  the  Scriptural  representation,  according  to 
which  the  history  of  Israel  terminates  in  731,  is  substan- 
tially the  most  correct.  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  national  religion  then  and  npon  its  sub- 
sequent development  by  the  single  fact  that  the  ^led 
Israelites  were  absorbed  by  the  snrro'nnding  heathigSsm 
witj^ntleavrng^atrasa  beiuna  tbem,  wntle  th<  pZFpfiStibn 
of  •Lnialt.-wteniad  tKe  benefit  of  a  hundred  years'  respite^ 

Tlffy"lir  ^-i^f*'*  t^"TH|ghOBt  ^^  ["■'III'  ■■>  H'«  'HilljrKmmn 

«q^,  anct'^fnieans  of  it  were  able  to  maintain  their  own 
individuality  afterwards  in  all  the  circumstances  that  arose^ 
The  fact  that  the  fall  of  Samaria  did  not  hinder  but  helped 
the  religion  of  Jehovah  is  entirely  due  to  the  prophets. 
That  they  hod  foreseen  the  downfall  of  the  state,  and 
declared  in  the  name  of  religion  that  it  was  inevitable,  was 
a  matter  of  much  greater  historical  importance  than  the 
actual  downfall  itself. 

7.  Hitherto  the  small  kingdom  of  Judah  had  stood  in 
the  background.  Its  political  history  hod  been  determined 
almost  exclusively  by  its  relation  to  Israel  Under  the 
dynasty  of  Omri  the  original  enmity  had  been  changed 
into  a  dose  but  perhaps  not  quite  voluntary  f  nendahip. 
Jndah  found  iiaelf  drawn  completely  into  th«  train  of  the 
aiote powerftdneighbottiiog  state,  and  seems  even  to  h»*» 


rendered  it  military  servicei  The  fall  of  the  honse  of  Omri 
was  an  ominons  event  for  Judah  as  well  as  Israel ;  Jehu, 
as  he  passed  to  the  throne,  put  to  dorth  not  only  Ahamk 
the  king  but  also  two  and  forty  other  members  of  the  royal 
honse  of  David  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands ;  and  those 
who  still  survived,  children  for  the  most  part,  were 
murdered  wholesale  by  the  regent  Athaliah  for  reasons 
that  are  nnknown.  Only  one  little  \)oj,  Joash,  was  con- 
cealed from  her  fury,  and  by  a  successful  conspiracy  six 
years  afterwards  was  placed  npon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
At  that  time  the  Syrians  were  extending  their  incnrsions 
to  Judah  and  Fhilistia,  and  Joash  bon^t  them  off  from 
Jerusalem  with  the  temple  treasures.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
disgrace  that  he  expiated  with  his  death ;  in  like  manner 
perhaps  the  assassination  of  his  successor  Amaziah  is  to  be 
accofnted  for  by  the  discredit  he  had  incurred  by  a  reckless 
and  unsuccessful  war  against  Israel  Just  aa  Israel  was 
beginning  to  recover  itself  after  liie  happy  termination  of 
the  Syrian  wars,  Judah  also  experienced  its  period  o< 
highest  prosperity.  What  Jeroboam  II.  was  to  the 
northern  kingdom,  Uzziah  was  to  that  of  the  soudt.  fie 
appears  to  have  obtained  possession  of  Edom,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  to  have  held  that  one  province  of  David's 
conquests  which  fell  to  Judah ;  and  at  the  trading  port  of 
Elath  he  revived  the  commerce  which  Solomon  had  created. 
The  prosperity  of  his  long  reign  was  unintermpted  till  ia 
his  later  years  he  was  ainitten  with  leprosy,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  hand  over  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Jotham.  But  Jotham  appears  to  have  died  about  the 
same  time  as  his  father, — ^his  succeitor,  still  in  very  early 
youth  (Iso,  iiL  1 3),  being  Ahaz  ben  Jotham  ben  UziiaL 

If  Judah  could  not  compare  with  Israel  in  political  and 
general  historical  importance,  it  nevertheleu  enjoyed  more 
than  one  considerable  advantage  over  the  larger  kingdom. 
It  was  much  safer  from  foreign  foes;  for  the  Egyptians, 
as  a  rule,  were  not  dangerous  neighbours.  But  its  chief 
advantage  consisted' in  the  stability  of  ita  dynasty.  It 
was  David  who  had  elevated  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  a 
position  of  historical  significance,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
house  was  moat  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  town 
and  territory,  and  even  with  that  of  religion.  On  two 
separate  occasions  it  occurred  that  a  king  of  Judah  was 
murdered  by  subjects,  but  in  both  cases  the  "  people  of 
the  land*  roae  up  against  the  assassins  and  once  more 
placed  a  member  of  the  Davidic  family  npon  the  throne. 
The  one  actual  recorded  revolution  was  that  against 
Athaliah,  which  hod  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the 
throne  to  the  legitimate  heir.-  Under  shelter  of  the 
monarchy  the  other  institutions  of  the  state  also  acquired 
a  measure  of  permanency  such  as  was  not  found  at  all  in 
Israel,  where  everything  depended  on  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  existing  onler  of  things  was  ever  liable  to 
be  subjected  to  fresh  dispute.  Life  in  Judah  was  a  much 
more  stable  affair,  though  not  so  exciting  or  dramatic 
Possibly  the  greater  isolation  of  the  little  kingdom,  ita 
more  intimate  relations  with  tha  neighbonring  wUderaess, 
and  ths  more  primitive  modes  of  life  which  resulted  were 
also  factors  wliich  contributed  to  this  general  result 

In  the  capital  of  course  the  life  was  not  priniitive,  and 
its  influence  was  undoubtedly  greater  than  that  of  the 
country.  Successive  kings  exerted  themselves  for  ita 
external  improvement,  and  in  this  respect  Hezekiah  ben 
Ahos  was  specially  distinguished.  Above  all  they  mani- 
fested sincere  interest  in  the  temple,  which  from  an  early 
period  exerted  a  powerful  force  of  attraction  over  the  entire 
mass  of  the  population.  They  regulated  the  eultus  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  tastes,  added  to  it  or  curtailed  it  at 
their  pleasure,  and  dealt  with  the  saersd  treasures  aa  they 
chose.  Although  the  priests  had  in  a  certain  sense  great 
power — the  conspiracy  against  Athaliah  was  led  not  by  % 
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propliet  bat  hj  a,  i>rleit, — tliiij  were  neTertbeleu  labjacU 
of  the  king,  and  had  to  act  according  to  hii  ordert.  That 
the  caltaa  of  Jehorah  at  Janualsm  was  pnrer  than  (hat  at 
Bathsl  or  at  Samaria  ia  an  auertion  which  is  contradicted 
hj  more  than  oub  well-attntod  fact  In  this  respect  there 
was  no  essential  difference  between  Israel  and  Jndah,  It 
was  in  Israel  that  the  reaction  against  Baal-worahip  origi- 
Mted  which  afterwards  passed  over  into  Judah  ;  the  initia- 
tire  in  all  iucli  matter*  was  larael'sL  There  the  experi- 
ments were  made  from  which  Jerusalem  learned  the  lesson. 
How  deep  was  the  intersst  felt  in  the  affairs  of  the  larger 
kingdom  by  the  inhabituntt  aren  of  one  of  the  smaller 
prorineial  towns  of  Jndah  is  shown  in  the  instance  of 
Amos  of  Tekoah. 

Step  by  step  with  the  decline  of  Israel  after  the  death 
of  Jeroboam  IL  did  Jndah  rise  in  importance;  it  was 
already  preparing  to  take  the  inheritance.  The  man 
throngh  whom  the  transition  of  the  history  from  Israel  to 
Jndah  waa  effected,  and  who  was  the  means  of  aacnring 
for  the  latter  kingdom  a  period  of  respite  Which  was  fmit- 
f  d1  of  the  best  results  for  the  consolidation  of  true  religion, 
was  the  prophet  Isaialu  The  history  of  his  activity  is  at 
the  same  time  the  history  of  Judah  dnring  that  period. 

Isaiah  became  conscious  of  his  vocation  in  the  year  of 
King  Uxxiah'a  death ;  his  earliest  discuurses  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  In  them  he  contemplates 
the  imminent  downfall  of  Samaria,  and  threatens  Judah 
also  with  the  chastisement  its  political  and  social  sins 
deserve.  In  chap,  iz.,  and  also  ia  chaps.  ii.-T.,  he  still 
confines  himself  on  the  whole  to  generalities  quite  after  the 
manner  of  Amos.  But  on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition 
uf  the  allied  Syrians  and  Ephraimites  against  Jerusalem 
ha  interposed  with  boU  decision  in  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  To  the  very  last  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  Ahax 
from  his  purpose  of  sommoning  the  Assyrians  to  his  help ; 
ha  assured  him  of  Jehovali's  countenance,  and  offered  him 
•  token  in  pledge.  When  the  king  ref  need  this,  the  prophet 
x«cognized  that  matters  h^d  gone  too  far,  and  that  the 
coming  of  the  Asayrians  could  not  be  averted.  He  then 
declared  that  the  dreaded  danger  would  indeed  be  obviated 
by  that  contse,  but  that  another  far  more  serious  would  be 
incnmd.  For  the  Egyptians  would  resist  the  westward 
movement  of  AMyrta,  and  Jndah  as  the  field  of  war  would 
be  utterly  laid  waste ;  only  a  remnant  would  remal:>  as  the 
basis  of  a  better  future. 

The  actual  issue,  however,  was  not  yet  qnite  so  diaasttons. 
The  Egyptians  did  not  interfere  with  the  Assyrians^  and 
loft  Samaria  and  Damascus  to  their  fate.  Jndah  became 
indeed  tributary  to  Assyria,  but  at  the  same  time  eqjoyed 
considerable  prosperity,  fleneeforward  the  prophet's  most 
sealooa  efforts  were  directed  to  the  object  of  securing  the 
muntenanee,  at  any  price,  of  this  condition  of  affairs. 
He  ionglit  by  every  means  at  his  command  to  keep  Jndah 
{rom  any  sort  of  intervention  in  the  politics  of  the  great 
]iowen,  in  order  that  it  might  devote  itself  with  undivided 
energies  to  the  necessities  of  intemnl  affaire.  He  aetnally 
socoiwded  in  maintaining  the  peace  for  many  years,  even 
at  timac  when  in  the  petty  kingdoms  aronnd  the  spirit  of 
rafolt  was  abroad.  The  ill  soccesa  of  all  attempts  else- 
wheta  to  shake  off  the  yoke  confirmed  him  in  the  convic- 
tion th^  Assyria  vras  the  rod  of  chastisement  vrielded  by 
Jehovah  over  the  nitions,  who  hod  no  akemative  but  to 
yield  to  ita  iron  sway. 

While  thirty  years  passed  thus  peacefully  away  so  far  as 
foreign  relations  were  concerned,  internal  changes  of  all 
the  greater  importance  were  taking  plactu  Hesekiah  ben 
Ahas  imdertook  for  the  first  time  •  thotongh-going  nfor' 
nation  in  the  cnltns  of  Jehovah.  "  He  removed  the  high 
{.laces,  and  brake  the  pillars,  and  cut  down  the  Ashera, 
»3d  brake  in  pieces  (h9  brazen  rcrpent  that  Mps^  bad 


made  ";  so  we  are  told  in  3  Kings  xviiL  4,  with  a  mixture 
of  the  geneml  and  the  special  that  does  not  inspire  much 
confidence.  For,  t.g.,  the  "  high  placea  '  which  Solomon 
hid  raised  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  were  not  removed  by 
Hezekiali,  although  they  stood  quite  dose  to  Jemsoleu, 
and  moreover  were  eonsecnted  to  foreign  deities.  Bnt  in 
every  respect  there  must  liave  been  a  wide  difference 
between  the  objects  and  results  nf  the  reformations  of 
Hexekiah  and  Joeiah.  Undoubtedly  Hezekiah  undertook 
his  reforms  in  wonhip  under  the  influence  uf  Isaiab. 
Following  in  the  footstei*  of  Hoeca,  who  had  been  the 
first  to  take  and  to  express  offence  at  the  use  of  images  in 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  this  prophet,  tttilLzing  the  impres- 
sion which  the  destruction  of  Samaria  had  produced  in 
Jemsalem  (laa.  xviL,  ef.  Jet  iiL),  strove  to  the  utmost 
against  the  adoration  of  the  work  of  men's  hands  in  the 
holy  places,  against  the  Asharas  and  pillan  (sun-pillars), 
and  above  all  against  the  ephods,  ('.;.,  the  idols  of  silver 
and  gold,  of  which  the  land  was  fulL  Bat  against  the 
high  places  in  and  by  themselves,  against  the  multiplicity 
of  the  sltan  of  Jehovah,  he  made  no  protest^  •"  (In  the 
Messianis  time)  ye  shall  loathe  and  cost  away  as  an  unclean 
thing  your  graven  images  with  silver  coverings  and  your 
molten  images  overlaid  with  gold,"  he  says  (zzx.  22);  and 
the  inference  is  that  he  contemplated  the  purification  of  the 
high  places  from  superstitions  excesses,  but  by  no  means 
their  abolition.  To  this  one  object  *  Hezekiah's  reforma- 
tion aeema  to  liave  confined  itself, — an  object  of  much 
greater  primary  importance  than  the  destruction  uf  the 
altars  themselves.  Their  destruction  was  a  measure  which 
arose  aiuply  oat  of  despair  of  the  poasibility  of  cleansing 
them. 

Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  was  succeeded  in  706  by 
Sennacherib.  The  opportunity  was  seized  by  Uerodach 
Bnlttdan  of  Babylon  to  secure  his  independence ;  and  by 
means  of  an  embassy  he  urged  Hezekiah'  also  to  throw  off 
the  yok«k  The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  the  king  of 
Judah  waa  joined  by  other  petty  kingdoms,  especially  some 
of  the  Philistine  towna  Relations  with  Egypt  were  estab- 
lished to  secure  its  support  in  case  of  need.  Sennacherib's 
more  immediate  and  pressing  busineas  in  Babylon  enabled 
Palestine  to  gain  some  time ;  bnt  the  issue  of  that  revolt 
made  self-deception  impossible  as  to  the  probable  result  of 
the  other  movement. 

This  was  the  period  at  which  Isaiah,  already  far  advanced 
in  life,  wielded  his  greatest  influence.  The  preparations 
for  revolt^  the  negotiations  with  Egypt,  were  concealed 
from  him, — n  proof  how  greatly  he  was  feared  at  court. 
When  he  came  to  know  of  them,  it  was  already  too  late  to 
undo  what  had  been  done.  But  he  could  at  least  give 
vent  to  his  anger.  With  Jerusalem,  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
story  of  Samaria  was  repeating  itself ;  nninstructed  by  that 
sad  lesson,  the  capital  was  giving  itself  up  to  the  mad 
intoxication  of  leaders  who  would  inevitably  bring  her  to 
ruin.  "  Quietness  and  rest "  had  been  the  motto  given  by 
Jehovah  to  Judah,  powerless  as  it  was  and  much  in  need 
of  a  period  of  peace ;  instead  of  this,  defiance  based  on 
ignorance  and  falsehood  expressed  the  prevailing  temper. 
Bnt  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  intelligible  language 
of  Jehovah  would  be  compelled  to  hear  Him  speak  in 
Assyrian  speech  in  a  way  that  would  deafen  and  blind 
them.  Tsauh  shows  himself  no  less  indignant  against  the 
crowd  that  stupidly  ftared  at  his  excitement  than  against 
the  Ood-foraaken  folly  of  the  king,  with  his  connsellon,  his 
priest;,  and  his  prophets.     They  do  not  suffer  themselves 

'  That  it,  to  Uie  abolition  of  the  imigab  Jaremiah'i  polamic  ia 
diraotad  no  lonnar  against  tha  Imagaa,  bnt  againat  wood  and  atona,  {.«., 
Aaharaa  and  piliara.  Tha  data  of  tha  nfonnatlon  nndar  BaiaUah  ia 
unoartain;  parhapa  it  onght  to  b«  plaoad  after  Sai«aacharib't  witlh 
draval  frpn*  f  «rmalfg>, 
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to  be  thaken  oat  of  their  onlinuy  rontinft  by  the  gtnitf 
of  each  a  crisia  ai  this ;  the  living  work  of  Jehorui  ie  to 
them  a  sealed  book ;  their  piety  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  respect  they  show  fer  certain  haman  preoeota  learnt 
by  rotet 

Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  was 
advancing  against  Philistia  and  Jndah  abng  the  PhoBnician 
eoast  (701).  Having  captnied  AsmIoo,  ha  next  laid  seige 
to  Ekron,  which,  after  the  combined  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  army  sent  to  ita  relief  had  bean  Seated  at 
Eltheke,  feU  into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  was  severely  dealt 
with.  Simoltaneonsly  various  fortresses  of  Jndah  were 
occnpied,  and  the  level  country  was  devastated  flsa,  L). 
The  consequence  wsa  that  Hezekiah,  in  a  state  ta  panic, 
offered  to  the  Assyrians  his  sabmisaion,  wjiioh  was  aocroted 
ou  payment  of  a  heavy  penalty,  he  being  permitted  how- 
aver  to  retain  poeseeeion  of  Jenualam.  He  — m*^  tobave 
got  cheaply  off  from  the  nneqnal  contest 

The  way  being  thas  cleared,  Sennacherib  preaaed  on 
■oathwwds,  for  the  E^grptiana  weee  collecting  their  forcea 
against  him.  The  nearer  he  eame  to  the  enemy  the  mote 
undeniable  did  he  find  it  that  he  shonld  leave  in*  his  rear 
so  important  a  fortress  aa  Jemaalem  in  the  hands  of  a 
donbtfnl  vassal.  Notwithstanding  the  recently  ratified 
treaty,  therefore,  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
believing  that  a  poU^  of  intinudation  wonld  be  enongh  to 
secure  it  from  Hezddah.  Bnt  there-  wsa  another  per- 
sonality in  Jerusalem-  of  whom  his  {dana  had  taken  no 
account  Isaiah  had  indeed .  regarded  the  revolt  from 
Assyria  as  a  rebellion  against  Jehovah  Himiwlf,  and  time- 
fore  as  a  perfectly  hopeUea  undertaking  which  could  only 
result  in  the  ntmost  humiliation  and  sternest  chastisement 
for  Jndah.  Bat  atill  more  distinctly  than  fhoae  who  had 
gone  before  him  did  he  hold  firm  as  an  article  <tf  faith  the 
conviction  that  the  kingdom  wonld  not  be  atteity  annihi- 
lated ;  all  his  speeches  of  -solemn  warning,  doeed  with  the 
announcement  that  a  remnant  shonld  retam  and  form  the 
kernel  of  a  new  commonwealth  to  be  fashioned  after 
Jehovah's  own  heart  For  him,  in  contrast  to  Amos,  the 
great  crisis  had  a  positive  character;  in  coutiaat  to  Hoses, 
he  did  not  expect  a  temporary  Bnq>eusion  of  the  theocracy, 
to  be  foUowed  by  its  complete  leconstmction,  but  in  the 
pious  and  God- fearing  individuals  who  were  still  to  be 
met  with  in  this  Sodom  of  iniquity,  he  saw  the  threads^ 
thin  indeed  yet  sufficient,  which  formed  the  links  between 
the  Israel  of  the  present  and  its  better  fatnr&  Over 
against  the  vain  confidence  of  the  mnltitnde  iBsiah  had 
hitherto  brought  into  prominence  the  darker  obverse  of 
his  religious  belief,  bat  now  he  confronted  their  present 
depression  with  its  bri^t  reverse;  faint-heartedness  was 
atill  more  alien  to  his  nature  than  temerity.  In  the  name 
of  Jehovah  he  bade  King  Hezekiah  be  of  good  oonrage^ 
and  nrged  thit  he  should  by  no  means  surrender,  "nie 
Assyrians'  wonld  not  be  able  to  take  the  dty,  not  even  to 
shoot  an  arrow  into  it  nor  to  bricg  np  thor  siege  train 
against  it  "I  know  thy  sitting,  thy  going,  and  thy  stand- 
ings" is  Jehovah's  language  to  &o  Asiyiian,  "and  also  thy 
rage  against  mei  And  I  will  put  my  ring  in  thy  nose,  and 
my  bridle  in  thy-  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the 
way  by  which-  thota  earnest"  And  thus  it  proved  in  the 
insne.  By  a  still  nnexplained  catastrophe,  the  main  army 
of  Sennacherib  was  aimihilated  on  the  frontier  between 
Kgypt  and  Palestine^  and  Jemaalem  thereby  freed  frmn  all 
dan^.  The  Assyrian  king  had  to  save  himsdf  by  a 
horned  retreat  to  Nineveh;  Isaiah  was  trinmphant  A 
more  magnificent  close  of  a  period  of  influential  pnhlie  life 
•an  hardly  be  imagined . 

Wliat  Semuabarib  Unudf  rdatas  of  Ui  azpeditian  ^tfaiit  Us 
nbeUioDS  Taanla  iu  Palettiiw  (0«om  Smith,  Amyrtan  Amysi 
Canon,  pi  07,  88, 1(1-136}  mnspanlM  witb  3  7^  xviH.  14  1^ 


bat  not  with  the  lest  of  tlu  Bible  naimtiTe.  Thess  thna  venes  SM 
peonliar,  mi  their  Kmneis  dilTerent  flrom  that  of  the  context.  After 
oaTinf  ca()tiii«d  varions  nuanldan  dtiea,  and  nceired  tribute  tma. 
a  mmbar  of  kings,  hia  fltxt  meoann-ia  foiEibly  to  laatora  the  Aanrian 

ramor  who  had  bean  expelled  from  Aaealon,  and  next  he  nuns 
arma  against  Ekion.  This  city  had  put  in  irons  ita  own  Ung 
Padi  (who  remained  loyal  to  the  snzeninj,  and  handed  him  orar  to 
Hexekiah,  who  appeals  as  ^e  sool  of  the  rebellion  in  these  qnartera. 
TheEgjrptianss  \rao  as  nsnsl  havs  a  hand  in  the  matter,  advanoe  with, 
aa  army  for  the  relief  of  the  beleagoered  ci^,  bat  an  defeated  near 
Eltheke  in  the  immediate  nalghboiiThood;  Ekron  is  taken,  remqne- 
leaslychaatised,  and  foroed  to  take  Fadibiu^  again  aa  ita  king.  For 
Hesekiah  in  the  n>eantima  haa  dalireied  np  his  prisoner,  and,  terri- 
fied by  the  bdl  of  his  fortresses  ana  the  derastaaon  of  liis  tenitoiy, 
haa  aOcepted  the  poaltion  o^  a  vassal  onoe  raorei  payhig  at  the  sama 
time  a  heaTT  fine,  indnatve  of  80  talents  of  gola  and  800  of  silver. 
SoohiatheAasynanaeeannt,  If  we  treat  the  800  talents  mentioned 
in  3  Kings  xriiL  14  aa  Syrian  (-  800  Babvlonian),  it  completely  fills 
iu  the  vague  ontUnes  given  inZKingszviiL  14-16, siid,wlme  eonfim^ 
ing  in  their  plaoe  immediately  after  ver.  18  these  verses,  nnidatea 
*M  they  are  to  the  main  connexion  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  cuiiaula 
them  only  in  one  point  by  m.lrtng  {t  nrobable  that  the  sobjection 
01  Heiekiah  (whion  is  not  eqnivalant  to  the  aoirandsr  of  his  dty) 
took  plaoe  while  Bennaaharib  waa  atill  before  Ekron,  and  not  at  a 
later  date  when  he  had  gone  further  aouth  towaida  libnah.  Aa 
reguds  his  ftirther  advance  towards  Egypt,  and  the  reaaona  of  hia 
andden  withdrawal  (related  by  Uendotua  alao  fiom  I^yptian  tra- 
'  dition),  the  neat  king  ia  silent,  having  nothing  to  boast  of  in  it. 
The  battle  ofEltheke^  which  is  toberegwded  only  aa  an  epiaode  in  &» 
siege  of  Ebon,  being  merely  the  repubs  of  the  Egyptun  relieviiu; 
army,  waa  not  an  event  of  great  historical  importance,  and  oogfat  nm 
to  be  brvodit  into  any  connexion  eitherwith  S  Kingaxiz.  7  orwith 
xic  86;  Mnnaoherib  a  inscriptlan  nwaka  only  of  the  first  snd  nro- 
sperons  stage  of  the  expedition,  not  of  the  dociavBone  which  resulted 
so  dissstrtnuly  for  hiiq,  aamuat  be  clear  from  the  woida  themselves 
to  eveiT  nnprajndiced  reader.  The  As^yriologists,  in  theii  determi- 
nation to  make  a  historr,  sssame  identifications  on  grounds  that  do 
not  admit  of  proofl  ana  in  thia  wa^  do  even  moie  violence  to  the 
Aasytian  than  to  the  Biblical  narrative, 

&  Isaiah  was  so  completely  a  prophet  that  even  hia 
wife  was  called  the  propnetess  after  ,him.  Ko  each  title 
conld  have  been  bestowed  on  the  wife  of  either  Amoe  or 
Hoeee.  But  what  dietingnished  him  more  than  anytUng 
else  from  tboee  predeceasota  was  that  his  position  was  not, 
like  theirs,  apart  from  the  government ;  he  sat  dose  to  the 
helm,  and  took  a  very  jeal  part  in  directing  the  course  of 
tiie  vesseL  He  was  more  pioeitive  and  practical  than  they ; 
he  wishbd  to  make' his  inflnence  fdt,  and,  when  for  the 
moment  he  waa  aDsoocessfnl  in  this  so  far  as  the  great 
whole  of  tiie  atate  was  concerned,  he  busied  himaeu  in 
gathering  round  him  a  email  circle  of  like-minded  persons 
on  whom  his  hope  for  tiie  future  rested.  Now  that  Israel 
had  been  destroyed,  he  wished  at  all  events  to  save  Jndak 
llbe  lufty  ideality  of  his  faith  (iL  1  iqq.)  did  not  hinder 
him  from  calling  in  the  aid  of  practical  meana  for  thia  end. 
But  the  enitent  of  his  activities  was  by  the  citoomstanoes 
of  the  case  directed  into  a  ohannd  in  which  after  his  aeatb 
they  continued  to  flow  towarda  a  goal  which  had  hardly 
been  contemplated  by  lumselL  ,„« 

The  political  importance  of  the  people  of  Jehovan  was 
reduced  to  a  tninimnm  whan  Jndah  mJv  was  left  Already 
at  an  earlier  period  in  that  kingdom  the  sacred  had  com* 
to  be  of  more  importance  than  the  secular ;  much  more 
was  this  the  ease  nnder  the  suxerainty  of  Assyria.  Ha 
drcumstances  of  the  time  themsdvee  nrged  that  the  religion 
of  Israd  diould  divest'itadf  of  oil  politico-national  character; 
bat  Isaiah  also  did  his  best  to  further  this  end.  It  was  his 
most  zealooa  endeavour  to  hold  king  and  people  aloof  htm. 
every  patriotic  movement;  to  him  the  true  lelif^ons 
attitude  was  one  of  quietness  and  sitting  still,  non-inter- 
vention in  political  affaiis,  ooncentntion  on  the  problema 
of  internal  government  Bat  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
over  for  the  coming  Messiah  (xL  1  tgq.)  that  reformation 
in  legal  and  social  matters  which  seemed  to  him  so  neoea^ 
sary;  all  that  he  conld  bring  the  secular  rnleis  of  hia 
country  to  undertake  was  a  reform  in  worship.  This  was 
the  most  easily  solved  of  the  problems  allnded  to  tbovi^ 
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ud  it  was  also  that  whieli  ma«t  (^oteljr  eomaponded  to 
the  character  of  the  kingdom  of  Jadah.  Thoa  it  came 
about  that  the  reform,  of  the  theocracy  which  had  been 
etintemplated  by  laaiah  led  to  ita  tranaformation  into  an 
ecclesiastical  state.  No  leas  inflaential  in  effecting  a  radical 
change  in  the  old  popular  religion  was  Isaiah's  doctrine 
which  identified  the  true  Israel  with  the  holy  temnant 
which  alone  should  emerge  from  the  crisis  unooiisamed. 
For  that  remnant  was  more  than  a  mere  abject  of  hop* }  it 
actually  stood  before  him  in  the  persons  of  that  little  gmnp 
of  pious  individuals  gathered  around  him.  Isaiah  founded 
no  "  ecclesiola  in  ecclesia"  indeed,  bat  certainly  an  "ecdatia 
in  civitate  Del"  Kow  began  that  distinction  between  the 
true  Israel  and  the  Israel  according  to  theflasht  that  bipartite 
dirision  of  the  nation  which  became  so  important  in  later 
times.  As  head  and  founder  of  the  prophetic  party  in 
Judah,  Isaiah  was,  involunCarily,  the  man  who  took  the 
first  steps  towards  the  institution  of  the  chnrch. 

The  catastrophe  which  befel  the  army  of  Senimeherib 
had  no  very  great  effect  upon  the  external  affair*  of  Jodah. 
Sennacherib  indeed,  being  busy  in  the  east,  waa  unable  to 
retrieve  the  loas  he  had  sustained,  but  his  son  Eaarhaddon, 
who  succeeded  him  in  681,  resumed  the  Egyptian  war  with 
better  succeas.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  Nile  Talley, 
and  brought  the  Ethiopians  into  submission.  That  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Palestine  returned  to  the  old  relations 
of  dependence  is  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Jadah 
appears  to  hare  resumed  the  yoke  Toluntarily,  but  the 
Samaritans  only  after  force  had  been  applied ;  they  were 
afterwards  deported,  whereupon  the  deserted  country  waa 
occnpied  by  foreign  colonists,  who,  howeter,  accepted  the 
cultns  of  the  god  of  the  land. 

That  Manasseh  ben  Hexekiah  should  have  again  come 
under  Assyrian  suierainty  appears  at  that  time  to  have  made 
bnt  little  impression ;  since  the  time  of  Ahas  Judah  had  been 
accustomed  to  this  relation.  The  book  of  Kings  speaks 
only  of  internal  affairs  under  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 
According  to  it,  he  was  a  bad  ruler,  who  permitted,  and 
even  caused,  innocent  blood  to  flow  like  water.  Bnt  what 
was  of  greater  consequence  for  the  future,  he  took  up  an 
attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  prophetic  party  of  reform, 
and  pnt  himself  on  the  side  of  the  reaction  which  would 
fain  bring  back  to  the  place  of  honour  the  old  popular  half- 
pagan  conception  of  Jehovah,  as  against  the  pure  and  holy 
Qud  whom  the  prophets  worshipped.  The  revulsion  mani- 
fested itself,  as  the  reform  had  done,  chiefly  in  matters  of 
worship.  The  old  idolatrous  fnmiture  of  the  sanctnaries 
was  reinstated  in  its  place,  and  new  frippery  waa  imported 
from  all  quarters,  especially  from  Assyria  and  Babylon,  to 
renovate  the  old  religion ;  with  Jehovah  was  now  associated 
a  "  qneen  of  heaven."  Tet,  as  nsual,  the  restoration  did 
more  than  merely  bring  back  the  old  order  of  things. 
What  at  an  earlier  period  had  been  mere  naivete  now 
became  superstition,  and  could  hold  its  ground  only  by 
hsving  imparted  to  it  artificially  a  deeper  meaning  which 
was  itself  borrowed  from  the  prophetical  circle  of  ideas. 
Again,  earnestness  superseded  the  old  joyousness  of  the 
eiUtua ;  this  now  had  reference  principally  to  sin  and  its 
atonement  Value  was  attached  to  services  rendered  to 
the  Deity,  just  in  proportion  to  their  hardness  and  nnnatnral- 
ness ;  at  this  period  it  was  that  the  old  precept  to  sacrifice 
to  Jehovah  the  male  that  opens  the  matrix  was  extended 
to  children.  The  counter-reformation  was  far  from  being 
unaffected  by  the  preceding  reformation,  although  it  under- 
stood religious  earnestness  in  quite  another  sense,  and 
sought,  not  to  eliminate  heathenism  from  the  cultus,  but 
to  animate  it  with  new  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
action was  in  the  end  found  to  have  left  distinct  traces  of 
its  inflnence  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  reformation. 

_We  possess  one  docnment  dating  from  Uanasseb's  time 


in  Hieah  vi  l-vii  6.  Here,  where  the  lawlessness  and 
utter  disregard  of  every  moral  restraint  in  Judah  are  set  in 
a  hideous  light,  the  prophetic  point  of  view,  as  contrasted 
with  the  new  refinements  in  worship,  attains  also  ita 
simplest  and  purest  expression.  Perhaps  to  this  period 
the  Decalogue  also,  which  is  so  eloquently  silent  in  regard 
to  cnltua,  is  to  be  assigned.  Jehovah  demands  nothing 
for  Himself,  all  that  He  asks  is  only  for  men ;  this  is  here 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  theocracy. 

Manasseh'a  life  was  a  long  one,  and  his  son  Amon  walked 
in  his  ways.  The  latter  died  after  a  brief  reign,  and  widt 
his  death  a  new  era  for  Judah  begaa  It  was  introduced 
by  the  great  catastrophe  in  which  the  Assyrian  empire  came 
to  an  end.  The  sovereignty  .of  the  world  was  beginning 
to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Semites  into  those  of  the 
Aryans.  Phraortes  of  Media  indeed  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  against  the  Assyrians,  but  Cyaxares  best  them 
and  proceeded  to  besiege  their  capitd.  The  Scythian 
invasion  of  Media  and  western  Asia  (e.  630)  at  this 
joneture  gave  them  another  respite  of  six  and  twenty 
yeaia ;  but  even  it  tended  to  bre^  into  pieces  the  great, 
looaaly-oompactad  monarchy.  The  provinces  became 
gradually  disintegrated,  and  the  kingdom  shrivelled  no  till 
it  euverei  no  more  than  the  land  of  Asshnr.' 

The  inroad  of  the  Scythians  aroused  to  energy  again  the 
voice  of  prophecy  which  had  been  dumb  during  Uie  very 
sinfnl  but  not  very  animated  period  of  Manasseh's  reign. 
Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  threatened  with  the  mysterious 
northern  foe,  just  as  Amos  and  Rosea  had  formerlv  done 
with  the  AasyrianaL  The  Scythians  actually  did  invade 
Palestine  in  626  (the  13th  year  of  Josiah),  and  penetrated 
aa  far  as  to  Egypt ;  bnt  their  course  lay  along  the  shore 
line,  and  they  left  Judah  untouched.  This  danger  that 
had  come  ao  near  and  yet  passed  them  by,  this  instance  of 
a  prophetic  threatening  that  had  come  to  pass  and  yet  been 
mercifully  averted,  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
people  of  Judah ;  public  opinion  went  throngh  a  revolntiqn 
in  favour  of  the  reforming  party  which  was  able  to  gun 
for  itself  the  sopport  also  oi  the  young  king  Josiah  ben 
Amon.  The  circumstances  were  favoun^ble  for  coming 
forward  with  a  comprehensive  programme  ifor  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  theocracy.  In  the  year  621  (the  eighteenth  of 
Josiah)  Dvnterunomy  waa  discovered,  accented,  and  carried 
into  effect 

The.DeuMronomic  leginlation  is  assigned  for  the  refor- 
mation, by  no  means  of  the  cultns  alone,  but  at  least  quite 
as  much  of  tht  civil  relations  of  life.  The  social  interest 
is  placed  above  the  nultus,  inasmuch  as  everywhere  hnmcne 
ends  are  assigned  for  the  rites  and  offerings.  In  this  it  i» 
plainly  seen  that  Denteronomy  is  the  progeny  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  Still  more  plainly  does  this  appear  in  the 
meti/i  of  the  legislation  ;  according  to  these,  Jehovah  is 
the  only  Ood,  whoso  service  demnnds  the  whole  heart  and 
every  energy  ;  He  has  entersd  into  a  covenant  with  Israel, 
but  upon  fundamental  conditions  that,  as  contained  in  the 
Decalogue,  are  purely  moral  and  of  absolute  universality. 
I  Nowhere  does  the  fundamental  religious  thought  of  pro- 
phecy  find  clearer  expression  than  in  Deuteronomy, — 
the  thought  that  Jehovah  asks  nothing  for  Himself,  but 


'  Oar  knowlKlge  of  tha  annU  of  the  ncond  half  of  thi  7th  caatnry 
bu  remained  iliiKaltrlx  Imperfect  hitherto,  notwithstaadiiig  tha  im- 
portance of  the  changes  thej  wrought  on  the  face  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  acconnt  giren  abore  ii  that  of  Herodotui  (i.  103-108),  and  thar* 
the  matter  mntt  mt  until  really  anthentio  lonrcea  shall  hare  been 
bnnight  to  light.  With  regard  to  tha  tual  alega  of  Ninereh,  oar  chief 
informant  ii  (teiiaa  aa  quotod  hy  Diodorut  [iL  S9,  27).  Whether  tbf 
prophec7  of  Nahnm  nlatas  to  the  Itut  stag*  is  doubtful  (in  spite  of  U. 
7,  and  the  oracle  given  in  Diodnros,  8ti  r^r  Niror  oMclr  iKti  Kurk 
mpdrot  ikf  it^  wp&rwpev  i  rere^bt  rf  v^Asi  yiir^ai  v0\^/iwt),  insa* 
much  aa  Naham  (L  9)  ezpnial^  spaalu  of  tha  aiega  alladad  to  \ff 
bim  *<  tha  flnt,  saying,  "  the  tronbla  shall  not  liee  ap  tbs 
Ime." 
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mIcb  it  aa  a  religiooa  Aatj  thtt  man  1I100I4  render  to  nun 
what  i*  rights  that  Hia  will  lies  not  in  anjr  nnknomi 
height^  bat  in  (he  mortal  sphere  which  is  known  and  nnder- 
■itooi  by  alL* 

-  But  the  naolt  of  the  innovation  did  not  eorreapond 
exactly  to  its  prophetic  origin.     Prophecy  died  when  its 

{>reaepts  attained  to  the  force  of  laws  ;  the  prophetic  ideas 
oat  Uieir  parity  when  they  became  practical,  Whaterer 
may  hare  been  contemplated,  only  provijional  regulations 
aotnally  admitted  of  being  etrriei,  and  even  these  only  in 
cooperation  with  I'lC  king  and  the  priests,  and  with  doe 
regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  masses.  The  final  outcome 
of  the  Deuteronomie  reformation  was  principally  that  the 
cnltof  of  Jehovah  was  limited  to  Jemsalem  and  abolished 
everywhere  else, — snch  was  the  popular  and  practical  form 
of  prophetic  monotheism.  The  importance  of  the  Salomonic 
iemple  was  thereby  increased  in  the  highest  degree,  and  so 
also  the  influence  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  the  sons  of 
Zadok,  wte  now  in  point  of  fact  got  lid  entirely  of  their 
rivals,  the  priests  of  the  country  districts. 

9.  Josiah  lived  for  thirteen  yeaia  after  the  accompUab- 
ment  of  hia  great  work.  It  was  a  happy  period  of  external 
and  internal  prosperity.  The  nation  possessed  the  covenant, 
and  kept  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the  conditions  had  been 
attained  on  which,  according  to  the  prophets,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  theocracy  depended;  if  their  threatenings 
against  Israel  had  been  fulfilled,  so  now  was  Jndah  proving 
itself  the  heir  of  their  promises.  Already  in  Deuteronomy 
is  the  "  extension  of  the  frontier  "  taken  mto  consideration, 
and  Josiah  actually  put  his  hand  to  the  task  of  aeeking 
the  attainment  of  thu  end. 

Jehovah  and  Israel,  religion  and  patriotism,  once  more 
went  hand  in  hand.  Jeremiah  alone  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  misled  by  the  general  feeling.  He  was  a  second 
Amos,  upon  a  higher  platform — ^bnt,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
a  prophet  W  profession ;  his  history,  like  Isaiah's,  is  practi- 
caUy  the  history  of  his  time,  In  the  work  of  introducing 
Deuteronomy  he  had  taken  an  active  part,  and  throughout 
Lis  life  he  showed  his  zeal  against  unlawful  altars  and 
against  the  adoration  of  wood  and  stone(Asheras  and  pillars). 
But  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the 
leformation  uat  had  been  effected ;  nothing  appeared  to 
him  more  sinful  or  more  silly  than  the  ftJse  confidence 
produced  by  it  in  Jehovah  and  in  thejnviolability  of  His 
one  true  temple.  This  confidenee  .he  maintained  to  be 
delusive ;  Jndnh  was  not  a  whit  better  than  Israel  had 
been,  Jemsalem  would  be  destroyed  one  day  like  the  temple 
«t  Shiloh.  The  external  improvements  on  which  the  people 
of  Jndah  prided  themselves  he  held  to  leave  this  severe 
jodgment  nnaffeeted;  what  was  needed  was  a  quite 
difierent  sort  of  change,  a  change  of  heart,  not  very  easy 
positively  to  define. 

An  opportunity  for  showinj^  his  oppoution  presented 
itself  to  the  prophet  at  the  juncture  whisn  King  Josiah  had 
fallen  at  Megiddo  in  the  battle  with  Pharaoh  Kecho  (608), 
and  when  the  people  were  seeking  safety  and  protection  by 
cleaving  to  Jehovah  and  His  holy  templa  At  the  instance 
of  the  priests  and  the  prophets  he  had  almost  expiated 
with  his  blodl  the  blasphemies  he  had  uttered  against  the 
popular  belief ;  but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  driven 
from  his  eonrsei  Even  when  the  times  had  grown  quiet 
again,  he  persisted,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  under  nni- 
'versal  reproach  and  ridicule^  in  hia  work  as  a  prophet  of 


I  The  oommandnenti  irhieh  I  comniuid  tbM  an  not  aiutUli»bl«  for 
tliM,  neither  imihtj  ftr  off ;  not  in  I^aiTen  so  that  one  might  lar,  Who 
caa  climb  up  Sato  hearan  and  bring  them  down,  and  tell  ne  them  that 
w*  night  do  them  I  not  beyond  the  sea,  u  that  one  might  laj,  Who 
ahall  go  over  tbe  aea,  and  fetch  them  and  tell  ns  them  that  we  might 
do  than  I — bnt  tlie  natter  Bee  raj  near  thee,  In  thy  month  and  In  tbj 
>m*t,  s»  (hst  thoa  canat  do  {t,— Dent,  xxx,  11-11. 


evil  Momenta  of  despair  sometimes  came  to  him;  but  that 
he  had  correctly  estimated  tbe  true  value  of  the  great  eon- 
version  of  the  nation  was  speedily  proved  by  the  facts. 
Although  Deuteronomy  was  not  formally  abolished  under 
Jehoiakim,  who  aa  the  vassal  of  Kgypt  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  father  Josiah,  nevertheless  it  ceased  to  have  practical 
weight,  the  battle,  of  Megiddo  having  shown  that  in  spite 
of  the  covenant  vrith  Jehovah  the  possibilities  of  non-success 
in  war  remained  the  same  as  before.  Jehoiakim  tended 
to  return  to  the  ways  of  Uanasseh,  not  only  as  regarded 
idolatry,  but  also  in  his  contempt  for  law  and  the  private 
rights  of  his  subjects ; — iht  two  things  seem  to  stand  in 
connexion. 

The  course  of  events  at  last  brought  upon  the  theocracy 
the  visible  ruin  which  Jeremiah  had  been  so  lung  expecting. 
After  the  Egyptians  had,  with  comparative  ease,  subjugated 
Syria  at  a  time  whan  the  Hedes  and  Chaldieans  were 
busied  with  tbe  siege  of  Nineveh,  Xebuchadnezzar,  that 
task  accomplished,  came  npon  them  from  Babylon  and 
routed  them  on  the  Enphrates  near  Corchemish  (605-4): 
The  people  of  Jndah  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  and 
also  at  the  result  of  Carchemish;  bnt  they  were  soon 
undeceived  when  the  prospect  begui  to  open  on  them  of 
simply  exchanging  the  Egyptian  for  the  Chaldaran  yoke. 
The  power  of  the  Chaldaans  had  been  quite  unsuspected, 
and  now  it  was  found  that  in  them  the  Assyrians  had 
suddenly  ret^tmed  to  life.  Jeremiah  was  the  only  man 
who  guned  any  credit  by  these  events.  His  much 
ridienkd  "  enemy  out  of  the  north,"  of  whon)-  he  had  of 
old  been  wont  to  apeak  so  much,  now  began  to  be  talked 
of  with  respect,  althongh  his  name  was  no  longer  "  the 
Scythian  "  but  "  the  Babylonian."  It  was  an  epoch, — the 
close  of  an  oeoonnt  which  balanced  in  his  favour.  There- 
fore it  was  that  precisely  at  this  moment  he  received  the 
Divine  coinmand  to  commit  to  writing  that  which  for 
twenty-three  years  ha  had  been  preaching,  and  which,  ever 
pronounced  impossible,  had  now  sluwed  itself  so  close  at 
hand. 

After  the  Tictory  of  Carchemish  the  Chnldeeans.  drove 
Pharaoh  out  of  Syria,  and  also  compelled  the  submission 
of  Jehoiakim  (c  603).  Fof~ three  years  he  continued  to 
I  pay  his  tribute,  and  then  he  withheld  it ;  a  mad  passion 
for  liberty,  kindled  by  religious  fanaticism,  had  bc^un  to 
rage  with  portentous  power  amongst  the  influential  classes, 
the  grandees,  the  priests,  and  the  prophets.  Nebnchad- 
nessar  satisfied  himself  in  the  first  instance  with  raising 
against  Jndah  several  of  the  smaller  nationalities  around, 
especially  the  Edoautes  ;^not  till  697  did  he  appear  in 
person  before  Jemsalem.  The  town  was  compelled  to^ 
yield  ;  the  more  important  citizens  were  carried  into  exile, 
amongst  them  the  young  king  Jechoniah,  soii  of  Jehoiakim, 
who  ^id  died  in  die  interval ;  Zadekiah  ben  Josiah  was 
made  king  in  his  stead  over  the  remnant  led  behind.  The 
patriotic  fanaticism  that  had  led  to  the  revolt  was  not 
broken  even  by  this  blow.  Within  four  yearji  afterwards 
new  plans  of  liberation  began  to  be  again  set  on  foot ;  but 
on  tliis  occasion  the  influence  of  Jeremiah  proved  strong 
enough  to  avert  the  danger.  Bnt  when  a  definite  prospect 
of  heb)  from  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries)  presented  itself  in 
S89,  tne  craving  for  independence  proved  quite  irrepnesible^ 
ReWt  was  declared;  and  in  a  very  abort  time  the  ChaUUean 
army,  with  Nebuchadnezzar  at  its  head,  lay  before  Jem< 
salem.  For  a  while  everything  seemed  to  move  prosper, 
onsly ;  the  Egyptians  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Chal- 
dteans  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  order  to  cope 
with  them.  At  this  there  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem ;  but 
Jeremiah  continued  to  express  his  gloomy  views.  The 
event  proved  that  he  was  right ;  the  E^tians  were  repulsed 

I  and  the  siege  resumed.  The  city  was  bept  on  obstinate 
mistaace;  in  Tain  did  Jeremiah,  at  crntinual  risk  tt  bii 
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Bfe,  (BdaaTonr  tearing  it  to  teMon.  Hi*  kiii{b  vho  a^ad 
with  tha  prophet,  did  oot  ventiire  to  auert  hia  opinion 
•gtintt  the  dominant  terroriam.  The  town  in  theee  eircam- 
■tanoei  was  at  lait  taken  by  itonn,  and,  along  with  tha 
temple^  tednced  to  rnina,  Crnel  vengeanoe  was  taken  on 
the  king  and  grandees,  and  Um  paeiflcation  o(  the  oonntiy 
was  ensnred  by  another  and  taiger  deportation  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Babylon.  Thus  tenniurted  in  086  the 
kingdom  of  Jndah. 

"Ihe  prophets  had  been  the  spiritoal  destroyers  of  the 
dd  DsraeL  In  old  times  the  nation  hid  been  the  ideal  of 
religion  in  actual  realisation ;  the  prophets  confronted  the 
nation  with  an  ideal  to  which  it  did  not  eorreapond.  Then 
to  bridge  orer  this  interral  the  abstract  ideal  was  framed 
into  a  law,  and  to  this  law  the  nation  was  to  be  conformed. 
He  attempt  had  very  important  oonaeqnenees,  inasmach 
as  Jehovah  eontinnsd  to  be  a  liring  power  in  the  law, 
when  He  was  no  longer  realised  as  present  in  tha  nation ; 
bnt  that  was  not  what  the  prophets  had  meant  to  effect 
Wbat  they  wen  naconsdoosly  labooring  towards  was  that 
religions  indindoaliam  which  had  its  historical  aonroe  in 
tite  national  downfall,  and  manifested  itself  not  ezolasirely 
widtin  the  prophetical  sphere.  With  soch  men  as  Ainos 
and  Hoeea  the  moral  personality  based  upon  an  inner  con- 
Tiotion  bnrst  through  the  limits  of  mare  nationality ;  their 
mistakw  was  in  aappoaing  that  they  eonid  make  their  way 
of  thinking  the  baiia  of  a  national  life.  Jeremiah  aaw 
throngh  tha  mistake;  the  tme  Israel  was  narrowed  to 
himseU.  Of  the  trnth  of  his  oonviction  he  never  had  a 
momenf  a  doubt ;  he  knew  that  Jehovah  was  on  hia  side, 
that  on  Him  depended  the  eternal  future.  But,  instead 
of  the  nation,  the  heart  and  tha  individual  conviction  wen 
to  him  the  subject  of  religion.  On  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem 
he  gasad  into  the  future  filled  with  joyful  hope,  aura  of 
tiiis  that  Jehovah  would  one  day  pardon  past  sin  and  renew 
the  lelatbtt  which  had  been  broken  off — though  on  the 
basis  of  another -covenant  than  that  laid  down  in  Deutero- 
nomy. **  1  will  put  my  law  upon  their  hearty  and  write 
it  on  thair  mind ;  none  shall  say  to  hia  neighbour, '  Know 
the  Lord,'  for  all  ahall  have  that  knowledge  within  them." 

10.  Tike  exiled  Jews  were  not  acatteredaD  over  CSialdea, 
bnt  wefe  allowed  to  remain  together  in  families  and  elans. 
Many  of  tiiem,  notwithstanding  this  einnmstsnce^  must 
have  lapsed  and  beoome  merged  in  the  snrroonding 
heathenism ;'  bnt  many  also  continued  faithful  to  Jehovah 
and  to  IsraeL  They  laboured  under  much  depression  and 
sadness,  groaning  under  the  wrath  of  JehoviJs,  who  had 
rqeotad  Hu  people  and  cancelled  His  covenant  They 
were  itying  under  a  sort  of  vast  interdict ;  they  could  not 
oelebfate  any  sacrifice  or  ke^  any  feast ;  they  could  only 
observe  days  of  fssting  and  hnmiliation,  and  such  rites 
ss  had  no  inseparable  connexion  with  the  holy  land. 
The  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  practice  of  the 
rite  of  circamoision,  acquired  much  greater  importance 
than  they  formeriy  possessed  as  signs  of  a  common  religion. 
The  meetings  on  the  Sabbath  day  out  of  which  the 
synagogues  were  afterwards  developed  appear  to  have  first 
oome  into  use  during  this  period ;  perhspe  also  even  then 
it  had  beoome  customary  to  read  slond  from  the  prophetic 
writings  whidi  set  forth  that  all  had  happened  in  tha  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  moreover  that  the  days  of  adversity 
were  not  to  last  for  ever. 

Matters  improved  somewhat  aa  Gyms  entered  upon  his 
victorious  career.  Was  he  the  man  in  whom  the  Measianie 
propheeisa  had  found  their  fulfilment  t  The  majority  were 
unwilling  to  think  sa  For  it  was  out  of  Israel  (they 
aiigaed)  that  the  Messiah  was  to  proceed  who  should 
estabtish  tha  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  ruins  of  the  kiog- 
doms  of  the  world ;  the  restitution  effected  by  meana  of  a 
Persian  eonld  only  be  regarded  as  a  passing  inoidant  In 


ths  eourje  of  an  historioal  ptocsas  Uiat  had  its  goalotintf 
elsewhere^  This  doubt  was  met  by  moro  than  one  pn>> 
phetical  writer,  and  especially  by  ths  great  anonymous 
author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  Iss.  zt-lxvi 
"  Away  with  sorrow ;  deliverance  is  siready  at  the  door  I 
Is  it  then  a  humiliating  thing  that  Israel  should  owe  its 
freedom  to  a  Persian  t  Nay,  is  it  not  rather  a  proof  of  the 
world-wide  sway  of  the  God  of  Jacob  that  Ha  ahould  thus 
summon  Wm  instrumente  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  t  Who 
else  than  Jehovah  could  have  thus  sent  Cyrus  I  Sorely 
not  the  false  gods  which  He  has  destroyed  t  Jehovah  alone 
it  was  who  foretold  and  foreknew  the  things  which  sre  now 
coming  to  psss, — because  long  ago  He  had  prearranged  and 
predetermined  them,  and  they  are  now  bdng  executed  ia 
aocordanoe  with  His  plaa  B^oice  therefore  in  prospect 
of  your  near  deliverance ;  prepare  yourselves  for  the  new 
era ;  gird  yourselves  for  ths  return  to  your  homes."  It  ia 
to  be  observed,  as  characteristic  in  this  prophecy,  how  tha 
Idea  of  Jehovah  aa  God  alone  and  God  over  all — in  con- 
stantly recurring  lyrical  pannthaaes  He  is  praised  as  the 
author  of  the  world  and  of  all  nature— is  yet  placed  in 
positive  relation  to  Israel  slone,  and  that  upon  the  principle 
that  IshmI  is  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  nniversid  truth, 
which  cannot  perish  with  Israel,  bnt  mnst,  throngh  the 
instrumentslity  of  Isrsel,  become  the  common  possessiait 
of  the  whole  world.  "  Then  is  no  God  bnt  Jehovah,  and 
Israel  is  His  prophet" 

For  maay  years  the  FeniBn  monanh  put  the  patience 
of  the  Jews  to  the  proof ;  Jehovah's  judgment  upon  the 
Chaldasani^  instead  of  advancing,  seemed  to  recedei  At 
kngth,  however,  their  hopea  were  realised;  in  the  year 
638  Qrma  brooght  the  empire  of  Babylon  to  an  end,  and 
gave  the  exilaa  mve  to  seek  their  fatherland  once  moce. 
This  permiasion  was  not  ma^  use  of  by  all,  or  even  by  a 
nuQority.  Tha  number  of  thoee  who  returned  is  stated  at 
42,360 ;  whether  women  and  children  an  included  in  this 
figiue  is  nncertain.  On  arriving  at  their  destination,  after 
the  difficult  march  throng  the  desert,  they  did  not  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  Judah,  bnt  settled  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  Dalebitee,  for 
example,  irao  previously  had  had  their  settlements  in  and 
around  Hebron,  now  settled  in  Bethlehem  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ephiath.  They  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate 
themaelvea  in  face  of  a  threatened  admixture  of  doubtful 
elements.  From  all  sides  people  belonging  to  the  surround- 
ing nations  had  pressed  into  the  depopulated  territory  of 
Judah.  Not  only  had  they  annexed  the  border  territories 
— where,  for  example,  the  Edomitea  or  Idunueans  held  the 
whole  of  the  Kegeb  as  far  as  to  Hebron;  they  had  effiscted 
lodgments  everywhere,  and — as  the  Ammonites^  Ashdod- 
itea^  and  especnally  tiie  Samaritans — had  amalgamated 
with  the  older  Jewish  population,  a  residue  of  which  hsd 
remained  in  the  country  in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened. 
Theee  half-breed  "psgani"  (Amme  liaare9,  oxXoi)  gave  a 
friendly  reception  to  the  returning  exiles  (Bne  hsggola) ; 
particularly  did  the  Samaritana  ahow  themaelvea  anxious 
to  make  common  cause  with  them.  But  they  were  met 
with  no  reciprocal  oordMty.  Tha  lesson  of  religious 
isolation  which  ths  children  of.  tha  captivity  had  learned 
in  Babylon,  they  did  not  forget  on  their  return  to  their 
homsi  Hsn  also  they  lived  as  in  a  strange  land.  Kot 
the  native  of  Jndoa,  but  the  man  who  could  trace  hia 
descent  from  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  was  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  their  community. 

The  first  deoennia  after  the  return  sf  the  exiles,  during 
which  they  were  occupied  in  adju8t<;ig  themselves  to  their 
new  homes,  were  passed  under  a  t-iriety  of  adverse  circum- 
stances fnd  by  no  means  eitlxT  in  joyonsness  or  security. 
Wore  these  then  tha  Mesfrjanic  times  which,  it  had  been 
foretold,  wen  to  dawp  at  the  dose  of  thair  capttrityl  . 

Xm  —  S3 
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The/  did  not  at  all  aTenti  answer  the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed.  A  settlement  had  been  again  obtained, 
it  was  trae,  in  the  fatherland;  bnt  the  Persian  yoke  pressed 
now  more  heavily  than  ever  the  Babylonian  had  done. 
The  sins  of  Qod's  people  seemed  still  anforgiven,  their 
period  of  bond-service  not  yet  at  an  end.  A  slight  improve- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  the  prophecies  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  followed  when  in  the  year  520  the  obstacles 
disappeared  which  nntU  then  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple ;  the  work  then  begun  was  com- 
pleted in  616.  Inasmuch  as  the  Jews  were  now  nothing 
more  than  a  religious  community,  based  upon  the  traditions 
of  a  national  existence  that  had  ceased,  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple,  naturally,  wti  for  them  an  event  of  supreme 
importance. 

The  law  of  the  new  theocracy  was  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy; this  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  strocture 
was  to  be  built.  But  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  hod  even  before  and  during  the  exile 
exerted  a  modifying  influeace  upon  that  legislative  code; 
and  it  continued  to  do  so  stilL  At  first  a  "  son  of  David  " 
had  contiaued  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Bne  haggola, 
but  this  last  relic  of  the  old  monarchy  soon  had  to  give 
way  to  a  Persian  governor  who  was  under  the  control  of 
the  satrap  of  trans-Euphratic  Syria,  and  whose  principal 
business  was  the  collection  of  revenusi  Thenceforward  the 
sole  national  chief  was  Joshua  the  high  priest,  on  whom, 
accordingly,  the  political  representation  also  of  the  com- 
munity naturally  devolved.  In  the  circumstances  as  they 
then  were  no  other  arrangement  was  possible.  The  way 
had  been  paved  for  it  long  before  in  so  far  as  the  Assyrians 
had  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  while  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  which  survived  it  the  religious  cnltns  had  greater 
importance  attached  to  it  than  political  affairs,  and  also 
inasmuch  as  in  point  of  fact  the  practical  issue  of  the  pro- 
phetic reformation  sketched  in  Deuteronomy  had  been  to 
make  the  temple  the  national  centre  still  more  than 
formerly.  The  hierocracy  towards  which  Etekiel  had 
already  opened  the  way  was  simply  inevitable^  It  took 
the  form  of  a  monarchy  of  the  high  priest,  he  having 
stepped  into  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  theocratie 
kinj^  As  his  peers  and  at  his  side  stood  the  members  of 
his  clan,  the  Levites  of  the  old  Jerusalem,  who  traced  their 
descent  from  Zadok  (Sadduk) ;  the  common  Levites  held 
•  much  lower  rank,  so  far  as  they  had  maintained  their 
priestly  rank  at  all  and  had  not  been  degraded,  in  accord- 
ance with  Ezekiel's  law  (chap,  zliv.),  to  the  position  of 
mere  temple  servitors.  "  Levite,"  once  the  title  of  hononr 
bestowed  on  all  priests,  became  more  and  more  confined  to 
members  of  the  second  order  of  the  clergy. 

Mea  while  no  improvement  was  taking  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  Jewish  colonists.  They  were  poor ;  they 
had  incurred  the  hostility  of  their  neighbours  by  their 
exdusiveness ;  the  Persian  government  was  auspicious ;  the 
incipient  decline  of  the  great  kingdom  was  accompanied 
with  specially  nnpleasant  consequences  so  far  as  Falestioe 
was  concerned  (Megabyzns).     Ail  this  natorally  tended  to 

§rodnce  in  the  community  a  certain  laxity  and  depression, 
'o  what  purpose  (it  was  asked)  all  this  religious  strictness, 
which  led  to  so  much  that  was  unpleasant  t  Why  all  thii 
zeal  for  Jehovah,  who  refused  to  be  mollified  by  itt  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  upper  ranks  of  the  priesthood 
were  least  of  all  concerned  to  counteract  this  tendency. 
Their  priesthood  was  less  to  them  than  the  predominance 
which  was  baaed  upon  it ;  they  looked  upon  Uke  nei^boor- 
ing  ethnarchs  as  tiieir  equals,  and  maintained  relations  of 
friendship  with  them.  The  general  community  was  only 
follbwing  their  example  when  it  also  began  to  mingle  with 
the  Amme  haaref^ 
JTba  danger  of  Jndaiam  meignfj_into  huathenism  wai 


imminent  Bnt  it  was  averted  by  a  new  accession  from 
without.  In  the  year  468  Ezra  the  scribe,  with  a  great 
number  of  his  compatriots,  set  oat  from  Babylon,  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  the  Jewish  element  in  Palestine. 
The  Jews  of  Babylon  were  more  happil}  situated  than 
their  Palestinian  brethren,  and  it  was  comparatively  cany 
for  them  to  take  up  a  separatist  attitude,  because  they  we  a 
surrounded  by  a  heathenism  not  partial  but  entirei  They 
were  no  great  losers  from  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
precluded  from  participating  directly  in  the  life  of  the 
ecclesiastical  community ;  the  Torah  had  long  ogo  become 
separated  from  the  people,  and  was  now  an  indciiendent 
abstraction  following  a  career  of  its  own.  Babylonia  was 
the  place  where  a  further  codificatiun  of  the  law  had  been 
placed  alongside  of  Deuteronomy,  Ezekiel  had  led  the 
way  in  reducing  to  theory  and  to  writing  the  sacred  praxis 
of  his  time ;  in  this  he  was  followed  by  an  entire  school ; 
in  their  exile  the  Levites  turned  scribes.  Since  then 
Babylon  continued  to  ba  the  home  of  the  Torah;  and,  whOa 
in  Palestine  itself  the  practice  was  becoming  laxer,  their 
literary  study  had  gradually  intensified  the  strictness  and 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  Judaism.  And  now  there  came 
to  Palestine  a  Babylonian  scribe  having  the  law  of  his  God 
in  his  hand,  and  armed  with  authority  from  the  Persian 
king  to  proceed  upon  the  basis  of  this  law  with  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  community. 

Ezra  did  not  aet  about  introducing  the  new  law 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Jndsea.  In  the  first  instance 
he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  task  of  efTectiog  a 
strict  separation  between  the  Bne  haggola  and  the  heatlien 
or  half -heathen  inhabitants.  So  much  he  could  accomplish 
upon  the  basis  of  Deuteronomy,  but  it  was  long  before  he 
gave  publicity  to  the  law  which  he  himself  had  brought. 
Why  he  hesitated  so  long  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  between 
the  seventh  and  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  (468-445  &o.)  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  the 
narrative  of  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  main 
reason  appears  to  have  beeu  that,  in  spite  of  the  goodwill 
of  the  Persian  king,  Ezra  had  not  the  vigorous  support  o^ 
the  local  authorities,  Bnt  this  was  indispensably  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  recognition  for  a  new  law. 

At  last,  in  445,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Jew,  who  also 
shared  the  views  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah  ben  Hakkelejah,'  the 
cupbearer  and  the  favourite  of  Artaxerxes,  to  be  sent  aa 
Persian  governor  to  Judna.  After  he  bad  freed  the  com- 
munity from  external  pressure  with  vigour  and  success,  and 
brought  it  into  more  tolerable  outward  circnmstances,  the 
business  ot  introducing  the  new  law-book  was  next  pro- 
ceeded with ;  in  this  Ezra  and  Kehemiah  plainly  acted  in 
concert. 

On  the  first  of  Tisri — the  year  is  unfortunately  not 
given,  but  it  cannot  have  been  earlier  than  444  B.C. — the 
promulgation  of  the  law  began  at  a  great  gathering  in 
Jerusalem  ;  Ezra,  supported  by  the  Levites,  was  present. 
Towards  the  end  of  die  month,  the  concluding  act  took 
place,  in  which  the  community  became  solemnly  bound  by 
the  contents  of  the  law.  Special  prominence  was  given  to 
those  provisions  with  which  the  people  were  directly  con- 
oemed,  particularly  thoee  which  related  to  the  dues  payable 
by  the  laity  to  the  priests. 

The  covenant  which  hitherto  had  tested  on  Deuteronomy 
was  thus  expanded  into  a  covenant  based  upon  the  entire 
Pentateuch.  Substantially  at  least  Ezra's  law-book,  in  the 
form  in  which  tt  became  the  Magna  C!harta  of  Judaism  in 
or  about  the  year  444,  must  be  regarded  aa  practically 
identical  with  our    Pentateuch,   al&ough  mapy    minor 


'  Ajcooxding  to  tbe  prsMnt  pvnctaatioa  this  nsma  la  HakaljA  (Hach- 
■y>h  ,  bnt  auch  a  pronnncijiUoa  ia  .inadmiasibla  ;  it  haa  no  poaaibls 
•tTmologj,  the  kngnaga  having  so  meh  word  ••  Itaial,  Ihe  saoM  In 
its  oomot  fona  meaos  flWait  npcm  Jahovah." 
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unandments  and  tmj  oonaidanU*  aidditioD*  may  IwTe 
been  made  at  a  later  data. 

The  chaiacter  of    tho    poat-Denteronoinie    legiilation 
(priestly  code)  ia  chiefly  marked,  in  iti  ezt«rnal  aspeeta,  by 
the  immense  extension  of  the  does  payable  to  the  prieets, 
and  by  the  sharp  distinction  made  between  the  deaemidanta 
of  Aaron  and  the  common  Levites  ;  this  last  feature  is  to 
be  traced  historically  to  the  circomstanca  that  after  the 
Denteronomic  formation  the  legal  equality  between  the 
Levites  who  nntil  then  had  ministwed  at  the  "  high  places  " 
and  the  priests  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  cb/ocfo 
lecognizad.     Internally,  it  is  mainly  characteriMd  by  ita 
ideal  of  LeTitical  holiness,  the  way  in  which  it  ererywhere 
sarronnds  life  with  purificatory  and  propitiatory  oeremonies, 
and  its  prevailing  reference  of  sacrifice  to  sin.    Noteworthy 
also  is  the  manner  in  which  everything  ia  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Jerusalem,  a  feature  which  comea 
much   more  boldly  into  prominence  here  than  in  Deu- 
teronomy ;  the  nation'  and  the  temple  ar«  strictly  speaking 
identified.     That  ezternalixation  towards  wbieh  ute  pro- 
phetical movement,  in  order  to  become  piaetteal,  had 
already  been  tending  in  Deuteronomy  finally  aohievsd  its 
acme  in  the  legislation  of  Ezra ;  a  new  artificial  Israel  was 
the  result ;  but,  after  aU,  the  old  would  have  pleased  an 
Amos  better.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  kernel  needed  a  shell     It  was  a  necessity  that 
Judaism  should  incmst  itself  in  this  manner;  without  those 
hard  and  ossified  forms  the  preservation  of  its  essential 
elements  would  have  proved  impossible.    At  a  time  when 
all  nationalities,  and  at  the  same  time  all  bonds  of  religion 
and  national  customs,  were  beginning  to  be  broken  up  in 
the  seeming  cosmos  and  real  chaos  of  the  Qrtaco-Roman 
empire  the  Jews  stood  out  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean.    When  the  natural,  oonditbna  of  independent 
nationality  all  failed  them,  they  nevertheleaB  artificially 
maintained  it  with  an  energy  truly  marvellous,  and  thereby 
preserved  for  themselvee  and  at  the  same  time  for  the 
whole  world  an  eternal  good.^ 

As  regards  the  subsequent  lustoiy  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity under  the  Persian  domination,  we  have  almost  no 
information.  The  high  priest  in  Kehemiah's  time  was 
Eliashib,  son  of  Joiakim  and  grandson  of  Joshua,  the 
patriarchal  head  of  the  sons  of  Zadok,  who  had  returned 
from  Babylon;  he  was  succeeded  in  the  direct  line  by 
Joiada,  Johanan,  and  Jaddna  (KeL  jiL  10,  11,  32);  the 
last-named  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  Alennder  the 
Oreat  (Joseph.,  Ant.,  zi  8).  Palestine  was  the  province 
which  suffered  most  'severely  of  all  from  the  stmns  which 
marked  the  last  days  of  the  sinking  Persian  empire^  and  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  the  Jews  escaped  their  force;  we 
know  definitely,  however,  of  only  one  episode,  in  which 
the  Persian  general  Bagoses  interfered  in  a  disagreeable 
controversy  about  the  high-priesthood  (ar.  376). 

To  this  period  also  (and  not,  as  Josephns  statee,  to  the 
time  of  Alexander)  belongs  the  constitution  of  the  Samaritin 
community  on  an  independent  footing  by  Manaaseh,  a 
Jewish  pnest  of  rank.  He  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by 
Nehemiah  in  432,  for  refusing  to  separate  from  his  alien 
wif &    He  took  shelter  with  his  father-in-law  SanbaUat  the 

>  On  tba  age  of  the  prieatly  leghlatiaa  of  the  ?entstaneh  oomptt* 
D»  Wetto,  SeitrOgt  aar  EinttUtmg  iiu  A.  T.,  1808-7 ;  Geoigs,  DU 
fadisdim  FaU,  1836  ;  Vatke,  Bit  tOlitdu  Thtologit,  18S5  ;  Onf, 
X>M  Oachichaichtn  Btcher  da  A.T.,  18M  ;  Knenen,  Oodtditmt  va% 
Uratl,  Tol.  il.,  1 870.  Great  amceaaioni  to  th<  rlaw  tlut  the  prlaatly 
code  ia  of  poit-ezUun  origin  ara  mads  by  DelltBoh  In  th«  ZriUcSr^t 
fir  iirchlicht  Wutmxkcffl,  p.  620,  Ldpsio,  1880  :— "I  am  sow 
coDTinced  that  the  ptxxeases  which  in  their  origin  and  progieaa  have 
reeolted  in  the  Inal  toitf  of  the  Torah,  aa  ire  now  poaaasa  it,  oontinned 
Into  the  poat-exlle  period,  and  perhapa  had  not  ceaaad  their  actlTity 
even  at  the  time  of  the  formatioapf  the  ffamaritan  Paotataooh  and  the 
Jtoptsagint  tranalatioa" 


Samaritan  prinoe^  who  bnilt  him  m  temple  on  Vomit 
Qerixim  near  Sheohem,  where  he  organized  a  Samaritas 
church  and  a  Samaritan  worship,  on  tiie  Jerusalem  model, 
and  on  the  basis  of  a  but  slightly  modified  Jerusalem 
Pentateuch,  If  the  Samaritans  had  hitherto  exerted  them- 
selvee to  the  ntmoat  to  obtain  admission  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Jew^  they  henceforward  were  as  averse  to  hav« 
anything  to  do  with  these  as  these  were  to  have  any 
dealings  with  them;  the  temple  on  Uonnt  Qerizim  was 
now  the  symbol  of  their  independence  as  a  distinct  religions 
sect  For  the  Jews  this  was  a  great  advantage,  as  Aey 
had  no  longer  to  dread  the  danger  of  syncretism.  They 
could  now  quite  confidently  admit  the  Amme  haare;  into 
their  communion,  in  the  assurance  of  assimilating  them 
without  any  risk  of  the  opposite  process  taking  plaoei  The 
Jndaizing  process  began  first  with  the  country  districts 
immediately  surrounding  Jerusalem,  and  then  extended  to 
Galilee  and  many  portions  of  Persea.  In  connexion  with 
it,  the  Hebrew  language,  which  hitherto  had  been  firmly 
retained  by  the  .Bne  haggola,  now  began  to  yield  to  th* 
Aramaic,  and  to  hold  its  own  only  as  a  sacred  speecL 

In  all  probability  the  internal  development  of  the  Jewish 
eommunity  throughout  this  period  stood  in  invetM  propor- 
tion to  the  eventlessness  of  its  external  history.  Aiter 
the  Torah  had  been  introduced  as  the  law  for  the  com- 
munity, the  next  business  was  to  give  it  practical  effect 
and  secnre  that  all  the  relations  of  Ijfe  should  be  pervaded 
by  it  The  place  for  doing  this  was  the  synagogue,  wheiv 
it  wai  read  every  Sabbath  day,  and  illustrated  from  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books' ;  from  this  point  of  view 
a  new  light  was  shed  upon  the  whole  of  antiquity  (Midiaah, 
Chronicles).  The  Torah  was  most  largely  indebted  to  the 
scribes.  They  had  codified  it,  and  moreover  the  founda- 
tion of  a  supplementary  and  oorrecting  tradition,  advancing 
with  the  progressive  requirementa  of  life,  was  laid  by  them. 
At  a  very  early  period  they  formed  a  numerous  social  class, 
the  mond  influence  of  which  exceeded  that  of  the  priesta. 
For  the  public  cnltus,  and  the  public  affairs  geaerally 
speaking  presided  over  by  the  priests,  were  not  nearly  so 
interesting  to  that  age  as  was  the  regulation  of  the  concerns 
of  private  life  by  rdigions  law  and  ceremony.  But  here 
the  scribes  had  Qm  lead;  their  avowed  object  was  to  make 
fiCuoti  (the  expressive  active  noun  of  the  prologue  to 
Ecclesiasticus)  increasingly  &vo/m>s.  Their  constantly  in- 
creasing prescriptions  were  felt  not  as  burdens  but  aa 
reliefa  Never  before  had  the  individual  so  keenly  felt  his 
respodtdbility  for  all  that  he  did  or  left  undone ;  but  this 
responsibility  impressed  him,  and  what  he  longed  for  was 
to  be  aiflo  at  every  moment  of  his  life  to  fulfil  some 
positive  command  which  should  raise  him  above  all  risk 
of  mistake.* 

In  ita  individualism  this  tendency  has  relations  with  a 
deeper  and  freer  type  of  piety  by  which  to  some  extent 
prophecy  was  continued  under  the  domination  of  the  law, 
and  which  connected  itself  especially  with  Jeremiah.  In 
the  finest  Psalms  there  has  grown  out  of  the  relation  of 
Jehovah  to  Israel  a  relation  between  Qod  and  the  pious 
soul;  the  pure  subjective  sense  of  fellowship  with  Qod 
(Fa,  IxxiiL  28)  is  the  highest  good,  in  it  a  man  has  enough 
even  when  flesh  and  heart  fail    So  intensely  was  0» 


*  Oiv  the  htatorr  of  the  canon  aea  Bleek,  JCt  nj.  <iu  A.  T.,  aaos.  200-' 
274  (4th  ed. ).  That  the  man  of  the  Great  Bjmagogne,  who  are  alleged 
to  have  formed  the  oanon,  are  merely  an  ezegetical  mythua  having  Ita 
foundation  on  the  naitatiTa  of  Nch.  vlll.-x.  haa  been  ihown  by  Knenea 
("  Orer  da  Hannan  der  Oioota  Bynagoge,"  in  the  Pneeeititigt  <^  Out 
SeftU  ITitkii.  Acad..  187<), 

*  Ariataaa  (Bohmidt)  St,  1 :  warrMw  wcpi^^pa|ev  %tSt  i>fntm% 
aol  tii  fipHTdr  ai  nrfiK  icai  &f£r  aal  iKatIt  xei  6fivm  nfMiir. 
Eooloa.  vi.  29:  ink  trorrat  vei  ai  vtia  tis  trxiniw  lerxio*  ml  at 
cXsiol  oM),  lb  rrtf^iir  l^i|i.  Tha  am  waa  not  to  do  good,  hot  t» 
avoid  ila  (Joaqli,,  J»L,xfL  i,  4)- 
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rsalitj  of  this  relation  felt  that  it  became  the  foundation 
npon  which  the  hope  of  immortaUty  waa  first  baaed, 
although  beBef  in  the  doctrine  of  retribution  was  what 
ohiafly  made  it  popular.  Thia  inner  religiosity  exercised  a 
modifying  influence  upon  worship  eren ;  t^'  e  channel  through 
which  it  was  possible  to  import  into  it  the  expression  of  all 
kinds  of  feeling  which  were  individual  in  their  origin  was 
the  temple  service  of  song,  which  was  elaborated  at  thia 
period,  and.  soon  reached  an  importance  much  hij^er  than 
that  of  the  sacrifices  and  other  opera  openuida. 

As'  religion  grew  more  individualistie,  it  alsQ  became 
more  onirersal ;  for  developed  monotheism  in  any  case  its 
restriction  to  one  particular  nation  was  only  casual  and 
provisional  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  in  the  book  of 
Job,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  dat3  previous  to 
the  exile,'  a  religions  problem  is  discussed  between  men  of 
tJj^  Aram,  and  Edom  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  Jews. 
In  the  Hokmah,  which  flourished  at  that  time  in  Jodah  as 
well  as  in  Edom,  religion  almost  entirely  abandoned  the 
gtoond  of  nationality,  and  became  a  kind  of  philosophy. 
Throogh  the  Hokmah  doubt  also  begaii  to  assert  a  olaca 
for  itself  even  within  the  sphere  of  religion. 

The  influence  of  Farsism  npon  Judaism  was  not  so  great 
as  is  usually  assumed.  It  can  hardly  have  affected  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  although  it  may  have  influenced 
the  development  of  angelology.  Satan  has  soma  leJation 
to  old  Hebrew  conceptions  (1  Kings  xziL),  but  neverthe- 
less ia  essentially  the  product  of  Zorocutrian  duaUam. 

IL  Faleatine  fell  into  Alexander's  possession  in  333; 
after  his  death  it  had  an  ample  share  of  the  troubles  arising 
out  of  the  partition  of  his  inheritance.  In  320  it  was  seized 
by  Ptolemy  I,  who  on  a  sabbath  day  took  Jerusalem ;  but 
in  316  he  had  to  give  way  before  Antigonus.  Even  before 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  however,  he  recovered  possession  once 
jioie^  and  for  a  centniy  thereafter  soathem  Syria  continued 
*fi  belong  to  the  Egyptian  crown,  although  the  Seleucid» 
more  than  onoe  aonght,to  wrench  it  away. 

In  the  priestly  dynasty  during  the  period  of  the 
Ptolemies,  Oniaa  I  ben  Jaddna  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Simon  L,  after  whom  again  came  first  his  brothers  Eleatar 
and  Uaassseh,  and  next  his  son  Onias  IL  ;  the  last-named 
was  in  his  torn  followed  by  hia  son  Simon  IL,  whose 
praisea  are  sung  by  the  son  of  Sirach  (xlix.  14-16),  At 
ihe  side  of  the  high  prieat  stood  the  gerusia  of  the  town 
tS  Jerusalem,  as  a  council  of  state,  including  the  higher 
tanks  of  the  priesthood.  The  new  sovereign  power  was  at 
once  stronger  and  jnster  than  the  Persian, — at  least  under 
the  earlier  Ptolemies ;  the  power  of  the  national  government 
inereased ;  to  it  was  entrusted  the  business  of  raising  the 
tiibate. 

As  a  oonsequence  of  the  revolutionary  changes  which 
liad  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  the  whole  Eaa^  the 
Jewish  dispersion  (diaspora)  began  vigorously  to  spread. 
It  dated  its  beginning  indeed  from  an  earlier  period, — 
fh>m  the  time  when  the  Jews  had  lost  their  land  and 
kingdom,  but  yet,  thanks  to  their  religion,  could  not 
part  With  their  nationality.  They  did  not  by  any  means 
all  return  from  Babylon ;  perhaps  the  m^ority  perma- 
neotly  Mttled  abroad.  lie  successors  of  Alexander 
(diadoeki)  fully  appreciated  this  international  element,  and 
naed  it  as  a  link  between  their  barbarian  and  Hellenic 
pc^olatioiisi     Everywhere  they  encouraged  the  settlement 
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of  Jews, — in  Asia  Minor,  i&  Syria,  and  especially  in  Egypt 
Alongside  of  the  FaloHtinian  there  arose  a  Hellenistic  Juda- 
ism which  had  its  metropolis  in  Alexandria  Here,  under 
Ptolemy  L  and  IL,  the  Totah  had  already  been  translated 
into  Qreek,  and  around 'this  sprung  up  a  Jewish-Qreek 
literature-  which  soon  became  very  extensive.  At  the 
court  and  in  tiie  army  of  the  Ptolemies  many  Jews  rose  to 
prominent  poeitions ;  everywhere  they  received  the  pre- 
ference over,  and  everywhere  they  in  consequence  earned 
the  hatred  of,  the  indigenous  population. 

After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  lY.  <205)  Antiochna  IIL 
attained  the  object  towards  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  long  been  vainly  striving ;  after  a  war  protracted  with 
varying  saccess  through  several  years,  he  succeeded  at  last 
in  incorpoiatng  Palestine  with  the,  kingdom  of  the 
SeleocidjB.  The  Jews  took  his  side,  less  perhaps  because 
they  had  become  disgusted  with  the  really  sadly  degenerate 
Egyptian  rule,  than  because  th^y  had  foreseen  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  and  preferred  to  attach  themselves  volnntarily 
to  the  winning  sida  In  grateful  acknowledgment^ 
Antiochus  confirmed  and  enlarged  certain  privileges  of  the 
"  holy  camp^*  i.e.,  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.,  Ant.,  xiL  3,  3). 
It  soon,  however,  became  manifest  that  the  Jews  had  made 
but  a  poor  bargain  in  this  exchange  Three  years  after 
his  defeat  at  Magnesia,  Antiochus  IIL  died  (187),  leaving 
to  his  son  Seleucus  IV.  an  immense  burden  of  debt,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  improsperous  Roman  war. 
Seleucus,  in  his  straits,  could  not  afford  to  be  over- 
scrupulous in  appropriating  money  where  it  was  to  be 
found ;  he  did  not  need  to  be  twice  told  that  the  wealth 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  expenses  of  the  sacrificial  service.  The  sacred  treasure 
accordingly  mads  the'  narrowest  possible  escape  from  being 
plundered ;  Heliodoms,  who  had  been  charged  by  the  king 
to  seize  it,  was  deterred  at  the  last  moment  by  a  heavenly^ 
visioa  But  the  Jews  derived  no  permanent  advantage 
from  thia 

It  was  a  priest  of  rank,  Simon  by  name,  who  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  king  to  the  temple  treasure ;  his  motive 
had  been  spite  against  the  high  priest  Onias  ILL,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Simon  IL  The  circumstance  is  one  indi- 
cation of  a  melancholy  process  of  disintegration  that  waa 
at  that  time  going  on  within  the  hierocracy.  The  high- 
priesthood,  althongh  there  were  exceptional  cases,  such  as 
that  of  Simon  IL,  was  regarded  less  as  a  sacred  office  than 
as  a  profitable  princedom ;  within  the  ranks  of  the  priestly 
nobility  arose  envious  and  jealons  factions;  personal 
advancement  was  sought  by  means  of  the  favour  of  the 
overlord,  who  had  something  to  say  in  the  making  of 
appointments.  A  collateral  branch  of  the  ruling  family, 
that  of  the  children  of  Tobias,  hsd  by  means  of  the  ill- 
gotten  wealth  of  Joseph  bsn  Tobias  attained  to  a  position 
of  ascendency,  and  competed  in  point  of  power  with  the 
high  priest  himsell  It  appears  that  the  above-mentioned 
Simon,  and  his  still  more  scandalous  brother  Menelans, 
also  belonged  to  the  Tobiada,  and,  relying  upon  the 
support  of  their  powerful  party  (Jos.,  AtU.,  ziL  6,  1), 
cherished  the  purpose  of  securing  the  high-priesthood  by 
the  aid  of  tha  Syrian  king 

The  failure  of  the  mission  of  Heliodorus  was  attributed 
by  Simon  to  a  piece  of  trickery  on  the  part  of  Onias  the 
high  priest,  who  accordingly  found  himself  called  upon  to 
make  his  own  justification  at  court  and  to  expose  the 
intrigues  of  his  adversary.  Meanwhile  Selencua  FV,  died 
of  poison  (176),  and  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  did  not 
confirm  Onias  in  his  dignity,  but  detained  him  in  Antioch 
while  he  made  over  the  office  to  his  brother  Jason,  who 
bad  offered  a  higher  rent  Possibly  the  Tobiadts  also  had 
something  to  do  with  this  arrangement ;  at  all  events 
Menelans  was  at  the  outset  the  right  hand  of  the  new  hij^ 
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pitMt  To  lecore  still  farther  the  favonr  of  the  king, 
jMoa  held  himself  out  to  be  an  enlightened  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  and  begged  for  leave. to  fonnd  in  Jenualem  a 
gymnasium  and  an  ephabeom,  and  tn  be  allowed  to  sell  to 
the  inhabitants  there  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Antiocfa, 
— «  request  which  was  readily  granted 

The  malady  which  had  long  been  incubating  now  reached 
its  acute  phase.  Just  in  proportion  as  Hellenism  shoired 
itself  friendly  did  it  present  elements  of  danger  to  Judaism. 
From  the  periphery  it  slowly  advanced  towards  the  centre, 
from  the  diaspora  to  Jerusalem,  from  mere  matters  of 
external  fashion  to  matters  of  the  most  profound  convic- 
tion.' Especially  did  the  upper  and  cultivated  classes  of 
society  begin  to  feel  ashamed,  in  presence  of  the  refined 
Greeks,  of  their  Jewish  singularity,  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  tone  it  down  and  conceal  it  In  this  the  priestly 
nobility  made  itself  conspicuous  as  the  moat  secular  section 
of  the  community,  and  it  was  the  high  priest  who  took  the 
initiative  in  measures  which  aimed  at  a  complete  Helleniz- 
ing  of  the  Jews.  He  outdid  every  one  else  in  paganism. 
Once  he  sent  a  considerable  present  for  offerings  to  the 
Syrian  Hercules  on  the  occasion  of  his  festival,  but  his 
messenger,  ashamed  to  apply  the  money  to  such  a  purpose, 
set  it  apart  for  the  construction  of  royal  ships  of  war. 

The  friendship  shown  by  Jason  for  the  Greek  king  and 
for  all  that  was  Hellenic  did  not  prevent  Antiochus  lY. 
from  setting  pecuniary  oonsiderationa  before  all  others. 
Menelans,  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  conveying  to 
Antioch  the  annual  Jewish  tribute,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  promote  his  own  personal  interests  by 
offering  a  higher  sum  for  the  high  priesthood,  and,  having 
otherwise  ingratiated  himself  with  the  king,  gained  his 
object  (171).  But  though  nominated  he  did  not  find  it 
quite  easy  to  obtain  possession  of  the  post  The  Tobiadn 
took  his  side,  but  the  body  of  ths  people  stuck  to  Jason, 
who  was  compelled  to  give  way  only  when  Syrian  troops 
had  been  brought  upon  the  scene.  Henelaus  had  im- 
mediately, however,  to  encounter  another  difficulty,  for  he 
could  not  at  once  pay  the  amount  of  tribute  which  he  had 
promised  ■  He  helped  himself  so  far  indeed  by  robbing  the 
temple,  but  this  landed  him  in  new  embarrassments.  Onias 
IIL,  who  was  living  out  of  employment  at  Antioch, 
threatened  to  make  compromising  revelations  to  the  king ; 
he  was,  however,  opportunely  assassinated.  The  rage  of  the 
people  against  the  priestly  temple^lunderer  now  broke  out 
in  a  rising  against  a  certain  Lysimachus,  who  at  the  instance 
of  th»  absent  Menelaus  hsd  made  further  inroads  upon  the 
sacred  treasury.  The  Jews'  defence  before  the  lung  (at 
Tyre)  on  acconnt  of  this  nproar  resolved  itsdf  into  a 
grievous  complaint  against  the  conduct  of  Menelansi  His 
case  was  a  bad  one,  but  money  again  helped  him  out  of  his 
•traits,  and  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  fell  upon  his 
accusers^ 

The  feelings  of  the  J«wi  with  reference  to  this  wolfish 
shepherd  may  easily  be  imagined.  Nothing  but  fear  of 
Antiochus  held  them  in  check.  Then  a  report  gained 
currency  that  the  king  had  perished  in  an  expedition 
•gainst  Egypt  (170),  and  Jason,  who  meanwhile  hul  fonnd 
ittfuge  in  Ammanitis,  availed  himself  of  the  prevailing 
current  of  feeling  to  resunie  his  authority  with  the  help  of 
one  ftonsand  men.  He  was  not  able,  however,  to  hold  the 
position  long,  partly  becanse  he  showed  an  unwise  vindic- 
tiveness  against  his  enemies,  partly  (and  chiefly)  because 
the  rumour  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  turned  out  to  be 
false.  The  king  was  already  in  fact  close  at  hand,  on  his 
retam  from  Egypt,  full  of  anger  at  an  insurrection  which 
he  regarded  as  having  been  directed  against  himself.     He 
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inflicted  severe  and  bloody  chastisement  upon  Jemsalem, 
carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  restored 
Menelans,  placing  Syrian  officials  at  his  tide,  Jason  fled 
from  place  to  olace,  and  ultimately  died  in  misery  at 
Lacediemon. 

The  deepest  aespondency  prevailed  in  Judtsa;  but  its  cup 
of  sorrow  was  not  yet  full.  Antiochus,  probably  so  in 
after  his  last  Egyptian  expedition  (168),  sent  Apallonius 
with  an  army  against  Jerusalem.  He  f^l  upon  the  uusns- 
pecting  city,  disarmed  the  inhabitants  and  demolished  the 
walls,  but  on  the  other  hand  fortified  Acra,  and  garrisoned 
it  strongly  so  as  to  make  it  a  standing  menace  to  the  whole 
country.  Having-thus  made  his  preparations,  he  proceeded 
to  carry  out  his  main  instructiona  All  that  was  religiously 
distinctive  of  Judaism  was  to  be  removed ;  such  was  the 
will  of  the  kin^  The  Mosaic  cultos  was  abolished, 
Sabbath  observance  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  prohibited, 
all  copies  of  the  Torah  confiscated  and  burnt  In  the 
desecrated  and  partially  destroyed  temple  pagan  ceremonies 
werv  pettonaea,  and  upon  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering 
a  small  altar  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  erected,  on 
which  the  first  offering  was  made  on  2Sth  Kislev  168,  In 
the  country  towns  also  heathen  altars  were  erected,  and  the 
Jews  compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  pnblicly  to  adore  the 
false  gods  and  to  eat  swine's  flesh  that  had  been  sacrificed 
to  idols. 

The  princes  and  grandees  of  the  Jews  had  represented 
to  Antiochus  that  the  people  were  ripe  for  Uellenixation ; 
and  inasmuch  as,  apart  from  this,  to  reduce  to  uniformity 
the  extremely  motley  constituents  of  his  kingdom  was  a 
scheme  that  lay  near  his  heart,  he  was  very  willing  to 
believe  them.  That  the  very  opposite  was  the  case  must 
of  course  have  become  quite  evident  very  soon ;  but,  the 
resistance  of  the  Jews  taking  the  form  of  rebellious  risings 
against  his  creatures,  he  fell  upon  the  hopeless  plan  of 
coercion,^ — hopeless,  for  he  could  attain  his  end  only 
by  making  all  Jodna  one  vast  graveyard.  There  ex- 
isted indeed  a  pagan  party ;  the  Syrian  garrison  of  Acra 
was  partly  composed  of  Jews  who  sold  themselves  to  be 
the  executioners  of  their  countrymen.  Fear  also  inflnenccd 
many  to  deny  their  convictions ;  but  the  majority  adhered 
firmly  to  this  religion  of  their  fathers.  Jerusalem,  the 
centre  of  the  process  of  Hellenization,  was  abandoned  by 
its  inhabitants,  who  made  their  escape  to  Egypt,  or  hid 
themselves  in  the  country,  in  deserts  and  caves.  The 
scribes  in  especial  held  fast  by  the  law ;  and  they  were 
joined  by  tha  party  of  the  Asidieans  (Ce.,  pious  ones). 

13.  At  first  there  was  no  thought  of  meeting  violence 
with  violence ;  as  the  book  of  Daniel  shows,  people  con- 
soled themselves  with  thoughts  of  the  Immediate  inter- 
vention of  God  which  would  occur  in  due  time.  Quite 
casually,  without  either  plAn  or  concert,  a  warlike  opposition 
arose.  There  was  a  certain  priest  Mattathias,  of  the  family 
of  the  Easmonsans,  a  man  ht  advanced  in  life,  whose 
home  was  in  Modein,  a  little  country  town  to  the  west  of 
Jerusalem.  Hither  also  the  Syrian  soldiers  came  to  put 
the  population  to  a  positive  proof  of  their  change  of  faith ; 
they  iiuisted  upon  Mattathias  leading  the  way.  But  he 
was  steadfast  in  his  refusal;  and,  when  another  Jew 
addressed  himself  before  his  eyes  to  the  work  of  making 
the  heathen  offering,  he  killed  him  and  the  Syrian  officer 
as  well,  and  destroyed  the  altar.  Thereupon  he  fled  to  the 
hill  country,  accompanied  by  his  sons  (Johannes  Oaddi, 
Simon  Thassi,  Judas  Maccabeus,  Eleasar  Auaran,  Jonathan 
Apphus)  and  other  followers.  But  he  resolved  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last,  and  not  to  act  as  some  other  fugitives 
had  done  who  about  the  same  time  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  surrounded  and  butchered  on  a  sabbath  day  without 
lifting  a  finger.  Thus  he  became  the  head  of  a  band  which 
defended  the  ancestral  religion  with  the  sword.    They 
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travened  die  eonntry,  damolished  the  eltan  of  the  false 
gods,  circumcised  the  children,  and  persecuted  the  heathen 
and  heathenishly  disposed.  The  sect  of  the  Asidaans  also 
entrusted  itself  to  their  warlike  protection  (1  Mace  ii.  42). 
'  Mattathiss  soon  died  and  left  his  leadership  to  Jndas 
Maccabseus,  by  whom  the  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the 
first  instance  after  the  old  fashion;  soon,  however,  it 
assumed  larger  dimensions,  when  regular  armies  were  sent 
out  against  the  insurgents.  First  ApoUonius,  the  goremor 
ef  Judsea,  took  the  field ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  fell  in 
battle.  Next  came  Seron,  governor  of  Coelesyria,  who  also 
was  routed  near  Bethhoron  (166),  Upon  this  Lysias,  the 
regent  to  whum  Antiochns  IV.,  who  was  busied  in  the  far 
east,  had  entrusted  the  government  of  Syria  and  the  charge 
of  his  son,  Antiochus  Fhilopator,  a  minor,  sent  a  strong 
force  under  the  command  of  three  generals.  Approaching 
from  the  west,  it  was  their  design  to  advance  separately 
npon  Jerusalem,  but  Judas  anticipated  their  plan  and  com- 
pelled them  to  quit  the  field  (16.6).  The  regent  now  felt 
himself  called  on  to  interpose  in  person.  Invading  Judssa 
from  the  sonth,  he  encountered  the  Jews  at  Bethsur,  who, 
however,  offered  an  opposition  that  was  not  easily  overcome; 
he  was  prevented  from  resorting  to  the  last  meaanres  by 
the  intelligence  which  reached  him  of  the  death  of  the 
king  in  Elymais  (165). 

I  The  withdrawal  of  Lysioa  secured  the  fulfilment  of  the 
desires  of  the  defenders  of  the  faith  in  so  far  as  it  now 
enabled  them  to  restore  the  Jerusalem  worship  to  its  pre- 
vious condition.  They  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  the 
accomplishment  of  this.  They  were  not  successful  indeed 
in  wresting  Aora  from  the  possession  of  the  Syrians,  but 
they  so  occupied  the  garrison  as  to  prevent  it  from  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  restoration.  On  25th  Kislev  166, 
the  very  day  on  which,  three  years  before,  "  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation "  had  been  inaugurated,  the  first  sacri- 
fice was  offered  on  the  new  altar,  and  in  commemoration 
of  -this  the  feast  of  the  dedication  iras  thenceforth- cele- 
brated. 

.!.:  As  it  was  easy  to  see  that  danger  still  impended,  the 
temple  was  put  into  a  state  of  defence,  as  also  was  the 
town  of  Bethsur,  where  Lyaias  had  been  checked.  But  the 
favourable  moment  presented  by  the  change  of  sovereign 
was  made  use  of  for  still  bolder  attempts.  Scattered  over 
the  whole  of  southern  Syria  there  were  a  number  of  Jewish 
localities  on  which  the  heathens  now  proceeded  to  wreak 
their  vengeance.  For  the  purpose  of  rescuing  these 
oppressed  coreligionists,  and  of  bringing  them  in  safety  to 
J;idsea,  the  Maccabees  made  a  series  of  excursions,  extend- 
ing in  some  cases  as  far  as  to  Lebanon  and  Damascus. 
Lysias  had  his  hands  otherwise  fully  occupied,  and  perhaps 
did  not  feel  mnch  disposed  to  continue  the  fight  on  behalf 
of  the  cnltus  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Daily  gaining  in 
boldness,  the  Jews  now  took  in  hand  also  to  lay  regular 
siege  to  Acra.  Then  at  last  Lysias  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  Syrian  and  Jewish  deputations  and  determined  to  take 
serious  steps  (162).  With  a  large  force  he  entered  Jndsea, 
again  from  the  south,  and  laid  siege  to  Bethsur.  Judas 
vainly  attempted  the  relief  of  the  fortress ;  he  sustained 
near  Bethzadiariab  a  defeat  in  which  his  brother  Eleazar 
perished.  Bethsur  was  unable  to  hold  out,  being  short  of 
provisions  on  account  of  the  sabbatic  year.  The  Syrians 
advanced  next  to  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  the  temple ;  it 
also  was  insufficiently  provisioned,  and  would  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  had  not  Lysias  been  again 
called  away  at  the  critiesl  moment  by-other  exigencies.  A 
certain  Philip  was  endeavouring  to  oust  "him  from  the 
regency ;  as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  his  hands 
free  in  dealing  with  this  new  euemy,'  he  closed  a  treaty 
with  the  temple  garrison  and  the  people  at  large,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  at  once  the  politiMl  aubjectioii  and  the 


religious  freedom  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  maintained  ^iiu 
the  situation  aa  it  had  existed  before  Antioehoa  IT.  wa* 
restored.  Only  no  attempt  was  made  to  replace  Menelaoa 
as  high  priest  and  ethnarch ;  this  post  Was  to  be  filled  by 
Alcimus. 

The  concessions  thus  made  by  Lyaiaa  were  inevitable  ; 
and  even  King  Demetrins  L,  son  of  Selencns  IV.,  who 
towards  the  end  of  162  ascended  the  throne  and  caused 
both  Lysias  and  his  ward  to  be  put  to  death,  had  no 
thought  of  interfering  with  their  religious  freedom.  Bnt 
the  Maccabees  desired  something  more  than  the  ilatut  qvo 
antt ;  after  having  done  their  duty  they  were  disinclined 
to  retire  in  favour  of  Alcimus,  whose  sole  claim  lay  in  his 
descent  from  the  old  heatheuishly^isposed  high-priestly 
family.  Alcimus  was  compelled  to  invoke  the  assistance 
of  the  king,  who  caused  him  to  be  installed  by  Ba'cchides. 
He  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  scribes  and  Asidsans, 
for  whom,  with  religious  liberty,  everything  they  wished 
had  been  secured ;  the  claims  to  supremacy  made  by  tha 
Hasmonesans  were  of  no  consequence  to  them.  Doubtless 
the  masses  also  would  ultimately  have  quietly  accepted 
Alcimus,  who  of  course  refrained  from  interference  with 
either  law  or  worship,  had  he  not  abused  the  momentary 
power  he  derived  from  the  presence  of  Bacchides  to  take  a 
foolish  revenge.  But  the  consequence  of  his  action  was 
that,  as  soon  as  Bacchides  had  turned  his  back,  Alcimus 
was  compelled  to  follow  him.  For  the  .purpose  of  restoring 
him  a  Syrian  army  once  more  invaded  Judsa  undet 
Kiranor  (160),  bnt  first  at  Kapharsalama  and  afterwards 
at  Bethhoron  was  defeated  by  Judas  and  almost  annihilated 
in  the  sabseqaeut  Sight,  Nicanor  himself  being  among  tho 
slain  (13th  Adar  —  Nicanoi's  day).  Judas  was  now  at  the 
acme  of  his  prosperity ;  about  this  time  he  concluded  his 
(profitless)  treaty  with  the  Bomans.  But  disaster  was 
impending  In  the  month  of  Kisan,  barely  a  mouth  after 
the  defeat  of  Nicanor,  a  new  Syrian  army  under  Bacchides 
entered  Judeea  from  the  norUi ;  near  Elaaa,  southward 
from  Jerusalem,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  which  was 
lost  by  Judas,  and  in  which  he  himself  fell. 

The  religious  war  pcoperly  so  called  had  already  been 
brought  oncft  for  all  to  an  end  by  the  convention  of  Lysias. 
If  the  struggle  continued  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  not  for 
the  faith  but  for  the  supremacy, — less  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  than  in  those  of  the  Humonteans.  After 
the  death  of  Judas  the  secular  character  which  the  couflict 
had  assumed  ever  since  J  62  continually  became  more  con- 
spicuous. Jonathan  Apphus  fought  for  his  house,  and  in 
doing  so  used  thoroughly  worldly  means.  The  high-priest- 
hood, i.e.,  the  ethnarchy,  was  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  So 
long  as  Alcimus  lived,  it  was  far  from  his  reach.  Confined 
to  the  rocky  fastnesses  beside  the  Dead  Sea,  he  had 
nothing  for  it  but,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  followers,  to 
wait  for  better  times.  But  on  tiie  death  of  Alcimus  (159) 
the  Syrians  refrained  from  appointing  a  successor,  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  always  having  to  protect  him  with 
military  forca  During  the  interregnum  of  seven  years 
which  followed  Jonathan  again  came  more  and  more  to 
the  front,  so  that  at  last  Bacchides  concluded  an  armistice 
with  him  on  the  basis  of  the  ilatut  quo  (1  Mace  ix.  73). 
From  his  residence  at  Michmash  Jonathan  now  exercised 
a  dt  facto  authority  over  the  entire  nation. 

When,  accordingly,  Alexander  Balas,  a  reputed  son  of 
Antiochus  IV.,  rose  against  Demetrius,  both  rivals  exerted 
themselves  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Jonathan,  who  did  not 
fail  to  benefit  by  their  competition.  First  of  all,  Demetrius 
formally  recognized  him  as  prince  of  Judah;  in  consequencs 
of  this  he  removed  to  Jerusalem,  and  expelled  the  heathea 
and  heathenish]/  disposed,  who  eontiiined  to  maintain  a 
footing  only  in  Acra  and  Bethsur.  Next,  Alexander  Balas 
oonfemd  on  him  the  title  of  "  hiidi  priest  of  the  nation  and 
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friend  of  the  king  " ;  in  gntitode  for  vUeh  Jonathan  went 
OTar  to  his  aide  (162).  He  remained  byal,  althoogh 
Demetrina  now  made  larger  offers;  he  was  jnatified  by 
the  event,  for  Demetrioa  L  had  the  woiat  of  it  and  waa 
alun  (150).  The  rictoriona  Balaa  heaped  hononra  upon 
Jonathan,  who  maintained  his  fidelity,  and  foaght  anccesa- 
fnlly  in  Ua  intereata  when  in  li7  Demetrini  IL,  the  son 
of  Demetrins  I.,  challenged  a  conflict  The  high  priest 
waa  onable  indeed  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  Alexander  in 
14S ;  bat  Demetrins  U.,  won  by  presenta,  far  from  ahowing 
iaj  hostility,  confirmed  him  in  hu  position  in  consideration 
of  a  tribute  of  300  talenta. 

Jonathan  was  gratefnl  to  ths  king,  as  he  ahowed'by 
Koing  with  3000  men  to  his  aid  against  the  insurgent 
Antioehenes.  But  wlien  the  latter  drew  back  from  his 
promise  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Acia,  he  w^nt  over 
to  the  side  of  Trypho,  who  had  set  np  a  Bon/ot  Alexander 
Balas  (Antiochus)  as  a  rival  In  the  war  which  he  now 
waged  as  Seleucid  sttategns  against  Demetrius  he  succeeded 
in  subduing  almost  the  whole  of  Palestine.  Meanwhile 
hia  brother  Simon  remaned  behind,  in  Jodiea,  mastered 
the  fortress  of  Bethsur,  and  resumed  with  great  energy  the 
siege  of  Acn.  All  this  was  done  in  the  names  of  Antiochus 
and  Trypho,  but  really  of  course  in  the  interests  of  the 
Jews  themselves.  There  were  condnded  also  treaties  with 
the  Romans  and  Laced wmonlans,  eertainly  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Syrians. 

Trypho  sought  now  to  get  rid  of  the  man  whom  he  him- 
aelf  had  made  so  powerful.  He  treacheronaly  seized  and 
imprisoned  Jonathan  in  Ptolemais,  and  meditated  an  attack 
npon  the  leaderleaa  country.  But  on  the  frontier  Simon, 
the  last  remaining  son  of  Hattathias,  met  him  in  force. 
AQ  Trypho's  efforts  to  break  through  proved  f ntile ;  after 
skirting  all  Judsa  from  west  to  sooth,  without  being  able 
to  get  clear  of  Simon,  he  at  last  withdrew  to  Peraa  irith- 
ont  having  accomplished  anything.  On  the  person  of 
Jonathan,  whom  he  caused  to  be  executed,  he  vented  the 
qpleen  he  felt  on  the  discovery  that  the  canse  for  which 
that  prince  had  fought  was  able  to  gain  the  victory  even 
when  deprived  of  his  help.  Simon  in  point  of  fact  was 
Jonathan  s  equal  as  a  soldier  and  his  superior  aa  a  mler. 
He  secored  his  frontier  by  means  of  fortresses,  made  him- 
self master  of  Acra  (lil),  and  understood  how  to  enable 
the  jwople  in  time  of  peace  to  reap  the  advantages  that 
result  from  sucoessfuf  war;  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce  (from  the  haven  of  Joppa)  began  to  flonrish 
Tlgoronsly.  In  grateful  recognition  of  hu  servioes  the 
high-priesthood  and  the  ethnarchy  were  bestowed  upon 
him  as  hereditary  possessions  by  a  solemn  assembly  of  the 
people,  "  until  a  trustworthy  prophet  should  arise." 

IS.  Nominally  the  Beleacid«  still  continued  to  possess 
the  snaerainty.  Simon  naturally  had  detached  .^imself 
from  Trypho  and  turned  to  Demetrins  IL,  who  confirmed 
him  in  lus  position,  remitted  all-  arrears  of  tribute,  and 
waived  his  rights  for  ths  future  (142).  .  Ths  friendship  of 
Demetrins  IL  and  of  his  successor  Antiochos  Sidetes  with 
Simon,  however,  lasted  only- as  long  as  Ttypho  sUil 
remained  in  the  war.  But,  he  once  removed,  Sidetes 
altered  his  ixrficy.  Be  demanded  of  Simon  the  surrender 
of  Joppa,  Qfuara,  and  other  towns,  besides  the  citadel  of 
Jerusslem,  as  well  as  payment  of  all  tribute  resting  due. 
The  refnaal  of  theee  demands  led  to  war,  which  in  ita 
earlier  stages  waa  carrisd  on  with  success,  bnt  the  sooles 
were  tamed  after  ths  murder  of  Simon  when  Sidetes  in 
person,  took  the  field  against  John  Hyrcanus,  Simon's  son 
and  aneeessor.  Jerusalem  capitnlated ;  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace'  the  snrrender  of  oil  the  extemsl  possessions  of 
the  Jews  was  insisted  upon  ;  the  suzerainty  of  the  Syrians 
became  once  more  a  reaUty  (136).  But  in  ISO  the  power- 
ful Aatiocbns  Sidetes  fell  in  an  expedition  against  Uie 


Porthians,  and  the  complications  anew  arising  in  reference 
to  ths  succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  placed  Hyrcanus  in 
a  position  to  recover  what  he  had  lost  and  to  make  new 
acquisitions.  He  eubjngoted  Samaria  and  Idnnuea,  cotn- 
peUing  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  to  accept  circumcision. 
Like  his  ptedecessoss  he  too  sought  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  Romans,  bnt  derived  no  greater  benefit  from  the  effort 
than  they  had  done.  After  a  proepernns  reign  of  thirty 
yean  he  died  in  lOS.  By  Joaephns  he  is  represented  as  a 
pattern  of  all  that  a  pious  prince  onght  to  be;  by  the 
rabbins  as  reprsEenting  a  splendid  high-priestiiood.  -The 
darkness  of  the  succeeding  sge  lent  a  brighter  ooloor  to  his 
image. 

The  external  splendour  of  the  Easmonnan  kingdom  did 
not  at  once  die  away,-rthe  downfall  of  the  Selencida,  which 
was  its  negative  condition,  being  alio  a  stow  affair.  Judah 
Aristobulns,  ths  son  of  Hyrcanus,  who  rugned  for  only  one 
year,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  Greek  title  of  royalty ; 
Ituma  was  subdued  by  him,  and  circnmcisioc  forced  upon 
the  inhabitants.  His  brothsr  Jonathan  (Jannsus) 
Alexander  {104-79),  in  a  series  of  continnsl  wars,  which 
were  never  very  prosperous,  nevertheleas  sneceeded  in 
adding  the  whole  coast  of  Riilistia  (Gaaa)  as  well  as  a 
great  portion  of  Peraaa  to  his  hereditary  dominions.*  But 
the  external  enlargement  of  'the  structure  was  secured  at 
the  eost  of  its  internal  eoosisteney. 

From  the  tims  when  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Mattathias, 
began  to  carry  on  the  stmggle,  no  longer  for  the  cause  of 
God  but  for  his  own  interests,  Uie  scribes  and  the  <«i<<«aitTi«^ 
as  we  hove  seen,  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  party 
of  the  Maccabees.  There  eon  b^  no  doubt  that  from  their 
legal  standpoint  they  were  perfectly  right  in  contenting 
themselves,  ss  they  did,  with  ths  attainment  of  religions 
liberty,  and  in  accepting  Alcimns.  The  Esamonieans  had 
no  hereditary  right  to  the  high-priesthood,  and  their 
politics,  which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  national 
monarchy,  were  oontroiy  to  the  whole  spirit  anr*  essence  of 
the  second  theocracy.  The  presupposition  of  that  theocracy 
was  foreign  domination ;  in  no  other  way  could  its  sacred 
— £,«,,  clerical — character  be  maintained.  God  and  the 
law  oonld  not  bnt  be  forced  into  the  backgroond  if  a  war- 
likd  kingdom,  retaining  indeed  the  forms  of  a  hierocracy, 
but  really  violating  its  tuprit  at  every  pomt,  should  ever 
grow  ont  of  a  mere  i^oos  commnnity.  Above  all,  how 
oonld  the  scribss  hope  to  retain  their  importance  if  temple 
and  synagogue  were  east  into  the  shade  by  politics  and  clash 
of  arms  t  But  under  the  first  great  Hasmonnans  the  zealots 
for  the  law  were  unable  to  force  their  way  to  the  front ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  ths  people  was  too  strong  for  them ;  they  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  current  and 
nfnse  to  be  swept  along  by  it.  Even  under  Hyrcanus, 
howerer,  they  gained  more  prominence,  and  nnder  Jannsus 
their  influence  upon  popnlsr  opinion  was  paramount.  For 
under  the  last-named  the  secnbirization  of  the  hierocracy 
no  longer  presented  any  attractive  aspects ;  it  was  wholly 
repellent  It  was  looked  npon  aa  a  revolting  anomaly  thi^ 
the  king,  who  was  ninally  in  the  field  with  his  army, 
ahonid  once  and  again  assume  the  sacred  mantle  in  order 
to  perform  the  sacrifice  on  some  high  festival,  and  that  his 
officers,  profane  persons  as  they  were,  should  at  the  soma 
time  be  holders  of  the  highest  spiritual  officss.  The  danger 
which  in  all  this  threat^ed  "  Me  idea  of  Judaism  "  could 
not  in  thsse  circumstances  escape  the  observation  of  even 
the  Common  people ,  for  this  idea  was  God  and  the  law, 
not  any  earthly  fatherland.  The  masses  accordin;  j  ranged 
themselves  with  ever-growing  unanimity  on  the  side  of  the 


>  A  jumbn  of  lulf-lndepwUsnt  tmnu  ud  oommnnra  Isj  u  tampt- 
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FlmriBeea  (i.e.,  the  party  of  the  Mribea)  u  againat  tlie 
Svlrlacees  (t.r.,  theHosmoiuM   party).' 

On  one  occasion,  when  Alexander  Jannaaoa  had  returned 
to  Jeriualem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  was  stand- 
ing in  hia  priedtly  vestments  before  the  altar  to  sacrifice, 
he  was  pelted  by  the  assembled  crowd  of  wonhippeis 
with  citrons  from  the  green  branches  they  carried.  By  the 
emelty  with  which  he  punished  this  insult  he  excited  the 
populace  to  the  highest  pitch,  and,  when  he  lost  hia  army 
in  the  disaster  of  Oadara,  rebellion  broke  out.  The 
Pharisees  summoned  the  Syrian  king  Demetrius  Encterua ; 
JannMus  was  worsted  and  fled  into  the  desert  But,  as  he 
wandered  in  helplessness  there,  the  patriotism  of  the  people 
and  sympathy  for  the  heir  of  the  Maccabees  suddenly  awoke; 
nature  proved  itself  stronger  than  that  oonaistency  which 
in  the  cause  of  the  Divine  honour  had  not  shrunk  from 
treason.  The  insurgents  for  the  most  part  went  over  to 
the  side  of  the  fugitive  king ;  the  others  he  ultimately 
overpowered  after  a  struggle  which  lasted  through  several 
years,  Demetrius  having  withdrawn  his  intervention.  The 
vengeance  which  he  took  on  the  Pharisees -was  a  bloody 
one;  their  only  escape  was  by  voluntary  exile.  Thence- 
forward he  hsd  peace  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  His 
lost  yaara  were  occupied  with  the  reacquisition  of  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Arabs 
during  the  civil  war.  He  died  in  the  field  at  the  siege  of 
Ragaba  in  PeriBa  (79). 

Under  Queen  Salome,  his  widow,  matters  were  aa  if  they 
had  been  specially  arranged  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  high-priesthood  passed  to  Salome's  son 
Hyrcan?s  IL ;  she  herself  was  only  queen.  In  the 
mnnngemeot  of  external  affairs  her  authority  was  absolute 
{Ant,  xiiL  16, 6) ;  in  home  policy  she  permitted  the  scribes 
to  wield  a  paramount  influence.  The  common  assertion 
indeed  that  the  synedrinm  was  at  that  time  practically 
composed  of  scribes  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  facta 
of  the  cose ;  the  synedrinm  at  that  time  was  a  political 
and  not  a  scholastic  authority.'  In  its  origin  it  was  the 
municipal  council  of  Jerusalem  (so  also  the  cooneils  of 
provincial  towns  are  called  synedria,  Mark.  xiiL  9),  but 
its  authority  extended  over  the  entire  Jewish  community; 
alongside  of  the  elders  of  the  city  the  ruling  priests  were 
those  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  seats  and  votes. 
John  Hyrcanns  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
gome  scribes  into  its  composition ;  it  is  possible  that  Salome 
may  hava  increased  their  number,  but  even  so  this  high 
court  was  for  from  being  changed  into  a  college  of  acribea 
like  that  at  Jamnia.  If  the  domination  of  the  Phariaees 
at  thia  time  is  spoken  of,  the  expression  cannot  be  under- 
stood aa  meaning  that  they  already  held  all  the  public 
offices,  but  only  at  most  that  the  holders  of  those  offices 
found  it  necessary  to  admimster  acd  to  judge  in  their  spirit 
and  according  to  their  fundamental  principles. 

The  party  of  the  Saddncees  (consisting  of  the  old 
Hssmonean  officers  and  officials,  who  were  of  priestly 
family  indeed,  but  attached  only  slight  importance  to  their 
priestly  functions)  at  length  lost  all  patience.  Led  by 
Aristobulus,  the  second  son  of  Jannnus,  the  leaders  of  the 
party  came  to  the  palace,  and  begged  the  queen  to  dismiss 
them  from  the  court  and  to  eend  them  into  the  prorincea. 

'  VrS  m»ma  "upsnied,"  snd  ntm  ptrhapi  to  the  attitude  of 
Imlation  talua  by  the  iMlott  for  th«  law  duiag  th*  intoml  botwMn 
162  md  loe.  *P11V  (aoSSnviraiot)  •»niM  from  pilV  {TMtciK, 
LXX.),  th«  mcMtorof  tbt  higher  prlnthood  of  Jernsalom  (1  Kings  ii. 
3fi  ;  1  Sun.  ii.  8fi  ;  Ezek.  xIIt.  15),  and  deiignates  th«  governing 
noliillt]'.  The  origins!  chtneter  of  the  oppotition,  u  tt  eppeitrad 
nnder  JannsDaii,  chsnged  entirely  with  the  lapse  of  tim«)  on  account  of 
the  Sodilnceee'  gnulaal  loai  of  polities!  power,  till  thej  fell  tt  loot  to 
the  condition  of  a  lort  of  "  iyonde." 

'  Knonan,  "  Orer  da  Samenttalling  van  hat  Banhedrin,''  in  Proeted- 
ingt  af  Bofol  JfeOtH.  Aead.,  ItM. 


There  they  ware  ituoesaful  in  aeenring  possession  of  aeraal 
fortresses*  in  preparation  for  insurrection,  a  favonrabla 
opportunity  for  which  they  were  watching.  Such  an 
opportunity  occurred,  it  seemed  to  Aristobulus,  aa  his 
mother  lay  on  her  death-bed.  The  commandanta  of  tha 
fortreaaea  were  at  hia  orders,  and  by  their  assistance  an 
army  also,  with  which  he  accordingly  advanced  upon 
Jernsalem,  and,  on  the  death  of  Salome,  made  himself 
master  of  the  situation  (69).  Hyrcanns  was  compelled  to 
resign  office.  With  thia  event  the  good  understanding 
between  the  civil  government  and  the  Phariaeea  came  to 
an  end ;  the  old  antagonisma  became  active  once  more,  aad 
now  began  to  operate  for  the  advantage  of  a  third  party, 
the  Idnmtean  Antipater,  Hyrcanua's  confidential  friend. 
After  the  latter,  aided  by  Antipater,  had  at  length  with 
great  difficulty  got  himself  into  a  position  for  asserting  hia 
rights  against  Aristobulus,  the  Pharisees  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  rank  themselves  npon  his  ude,  and  the  maasea 
joined  them  against  the.  usurper.  With  the  help  of  the 
Nabatasan  monarch  the  effort  to  restore  the  elder  brother 
to  the  supreme  authority  wo^ld  donbtleas  have  succeeded 
had  not  the  Romans  procured  relief  for  Aristobulus, 
besieged  as  he  was  in  Jerusalem  (65),  though  without 
thereby  recognizing  his  elaima.  Pompey  continued  to 
delay  a  decision  on  the  controversy  in  64  also  when  the 
rival  claimanta  presented  themselves  before  him  at 
Damascus;  he  wished  first  to  have  the  Nabatsans  dis- 
posed of,  and  to  have  free  access  to  them  through  Judaea. 
This  hesitation  roused  the  suspicions  of  Aristobulus ;  still 
he  did  not  venture  to  take  decisive  action  npon  them.  Ha 
cloaed  the  paaaes  (to  Mount  Ephraim)  against  the  Romans, 
but  afterwards  gave  them  up ;  he  prepared  Jerusalem  for 
war,  and  then  went  in  person  to  the  Roman  camp  at 
Jericho,  where  he  ptbmited  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  also  to  pay  a  aum  of  money.  But  the  Roman  ambas- 
aadon  found  the  gates  barred,  and  had  to  return  empty- 
handed.  Aristobulus  thereupon  was  arrested,  and  siege  was 
laid  to  Jerusalem.  The  party  of  Hyrcanns,  aa  soon  as  it 
had  gained  the  upper  hand,  surrendered  the  town ;  but  the 
supporters  of  Aristobulus  took  their  etand  in  the  temple, 
and  defended  it  obstinately.  In  June  63  the  place  was 
carried  by  storm ;  Pompey  personally  inspected  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  but  otherwise  spared  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Jewa.  But  he  caused  the  chief  promoters  of  the  war 
to  be  executed,  and  carried  Aristobulus  and  his  family  into 
captivity.  Be  abolished  the  kingship,  but  restored  the 
high-priestly  dignity  to  Hyrcanns.  The  territory  was 
materially  reduced  in  area,  and  made  tributary  to  the 
Romans  ;  the  city  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison. 

Ii.  Henceforward  Roman  intervention  forms  a  constant 
disturbing  factor  in-  Jewish  history.  The  struggle  between 
the  Phariaeea  and  the  Sadduceea  continued  indeed  to  be 
carried  on,  but  only  becauae  the  momentum  of  their  old 
feud  waa  not  yet  e^ianated.  The  Pharisees  in  a  sense  had 
been  victorious.  While  the  two  brothers  were  pleading 
their  rival  claims  before  Pompey,  ambassadors  from  the 
Pharisees  had  made  their  appearance  in  Damascus  to 
petition  for  the  -abolition  of  the  kingship ;  this  object  had 
now  to  some  extent  been  gained.  Less  ambiguous  than 
the  victory  of  the  Pharisees  was  the  fall  of  the  Saddncees, 
who  in  losing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Jewish  state  lost  all 
real  importance.  But  the  intervention  of  the  foreign 
element  exercised  its  most  powerful  influence  upon  the 
tamper  of  the  lower  classes.  Though  in  times  of  peace  the 
masses  still  continued  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the  rabbins, 
their  patriotism  instantly  burst  into  flame  as  soon  as  a 
pretender   to   the    throne,    belonging    to    the   family   of 

*  Alezandriom,  Coiea  (whence,  aoooiding  to  Tnch,  Ith-Kartoth, 
lacariot),  and  similar  citadela  whidi  wars  at  that  tima  tf  grsat  laporl 
sues  for  Palasttne  sad  Sriia. 
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Aristobidiia,  appealed  in  FftlestiiM.  During  the  deoennia 
which  immediately  followed,  Jewiah  hiatoiy  waa  pnctically 
absorbed  in  vain  attempta  to  lestore  the  old  Haamonaan 
kingdom.  Innurectiona  of  steadily  increasing  dimensions 
were  made  in  favoor  of  AriBtobolos,  the  repreeentative  of 
the  national  cause;  For  Hyrcamis  was  not  regarded  aa  a 
Hasmoasan  at  all,  but  merehr  as  the  creatore  of  Antipater 
and  the  Romans.  Fint,  in  the  year  67,  Alexander  the  ion 
of  Aristoboloa  broke  into  rebellion,  then  in  S6  Ariatobnlna 
himself  and  his  son  Antigonns,  and  in  56  Alexander  agaiiL 
Antipater  was  never  able  to  hold  his  own ;  Roman  inter- 
vention was  in  every  case  neceesaty.  The  division  of  the 
Hasmonnan  state  into  five  "  aristocracies  "  by  Oabinins  had 
BO  effect  in  diminiahing  the  feeling  of  nat.innal  imity 
cherished  by  the  Jewa  of  Palestine.  Once  again,  after 
the  battle  of  Carrhie,  a  rising  took  place,  which  CSoasios 
speedily  repressed. 

In  49  the  great  Roman  dvil  war  broke  oat;  Coaar 
instigated  Aristobalos  against  Antipater,  who  in  common 
with  the  whole  East  had  espoused  the  caoae  of  Pompey. 
Bat  Ariatobolos  waa  poisoned  by  the  opposite  party  while 
yet  in  Italy,  and  about  the  same  time  his  eon  Alexander 
was  also  put  to  death  at  Antioch ;  thna  the  dansiMr  to 
Antipater  passed  away.  After  the  battle  of  Pharauns  he 
went  over  to  Cssai's  side,  and  soon  after  rendered  him  an 
important  service  by  helping  him  oat  of  his  difficulties  at 
Alexandria.  By  thia  means  he  earned  the  good  will  of 
Cteaar  towards  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews,  and  aecored 
for  himself  (or  Hyrcanns)  a  great  axteaaion  of  power  and 
of  territory.  The  five  "  synediia  "  or  "  aristocraciea  "  of 
Oabinins  were  superseded,  the  most  important  conquests 
of  the  Hasmonieans  reetored,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Fompey  had  razed,  rebuilt 

However  indisputable  the  advantages  :>onf9rred  by  the 
rule  of  Antipater,  the  Jews  could  not  forget  that  the 
Idumtean,  in  name  of  Hyrcuius  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
HasmoDteans,  was  in  trutii  settmg  up  an  authority  of  his 
owa  The  Sadductean  ariatocracy  in  particular,  which 
formerly  in  the  synedrinm  had  shsred  the  supreme  power 
with  the  high  priest,  endeavoured  to  restore  reality  once 
more  to  the  nominal  ascendency  which  still  continued  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ethnarch  and  the  synedrium.  "  When 
the  anthoritiee  (o!  ly  t(X«)  of  the  Jews  saw  how  the 
power  of  Antipater  and  his  sons  was  growing,  their  die- 
position  towards  him  became  hostile  "  (Jea.,  Ant.,  xiv.  9, 
3).  They  were  specially  jealous  of  the  yonthfnl  Heroa, 
to  whom  Oalilee  had  been  entrusted  by  his  father.  On 
account  of  the  arbitrary  execution  of  'a  robber  chief 
Ezechias,  who  perhapa  had  originally  been  a  Hasmonnan 
partisan,  they  summoned  him  before  the  synedrinm,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  remind  him 
that  he  was  after  all  but  a  servant  But  the  defiant 
demeanouf  of  the  culprit,  and  a  threatening  missive  which 
at  the  same  time  arrived  from  Sextns  Craaar  demanding 
his  acquittal,  rendered  his  judges  speechless,  nor  did  they 
teg<'ii  their  courage  until  they  had  heard  the  stinging 
rei  -  iet  of  Sameas  die  scribe.  Yet  the  aged  Hyrcanua, 
who  uid  not  comprehend  the  danger  that  was  threatening 
himself,  poetponed  judgment  upon  Herod,  and  gave  him 
opportnnity  to  withdraw.  Having  bisen  appointed 
atrategns  <rf  Coeleayria  by  Seztus  CBsar  in  the  meanwhile, 
be  soon  afterwards  appeiwed  before  Jemsalem  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  and  the  authoritieo  were  compelled  to  addrees 
themselves  in  a  conciliatory  manner  to  us  &ther  and  to 
Fhasael  his  brother  in  order  to  soqpre  his  withdrawal 

The  attempt  to  cmsh  the  serpent  which  had  thus 
effected  a  lodgment  in  the  Hasmonisan  house  came  too 
late.  The  res^t  of  it  simply  was  that  the  Herodiana  had 
now  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  diatingniah  between 
HyreMoa  and  hi»  "  aril  «oiuu«Qo(»"    From  that  moment 


the  downfall  of  the  Saddneaan  notablea  was  certain.  It 
waa  of  no  avail  to  them  that  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(42)  they  accused  Herod  and  Fhasael  (Antipater  having 
been  murdered  in  43)  before  Antony  of  having  been  help- 
ful in  every  possible  way  to  Cassius;  Antony  declared 
himself  in  the  moat  decisive  manner  for  the  two  brothers 
In  their  despair, — for  properly  speaking  they  were  not 
national  fanatics  bat  only  egoistic  politicians, — they 
ultimately  made  common  cause  with  Antigonns  the  son  of 
Anstobultts,  and  threw  themselves  into  tiie  arms  of  the 
Farthians,  perceiving  the  interests  of  the  Romans  and  of 
Herod  to  be  inseparable  (40).  Fortune  at  first  seemed  to 
have  declared  in  favour  of  the  pretender.  The  masses 
unanimously  took  his  side ;  Fhasael  committed  suicide  in 
prison  ;  wiUi  a  single  blow  Herod  was  stripped  of  all  his 
following  and  made  a  helpless  fugitive.  He  took  refuge 
in  Some,  however,  where  he  was  named  king  of  Judiea  by 
the  senate,  and  after  a  somewhat  protracted  war  he  finally, 
with  the  help  of  the  legions  of  Sosiua,  made  himself  master 
of  Jerusalem  ^37).  The  captive  Antigonns  waa  beheaded 
at  Antioch. 

King  Heroa  began  his  reign  by  reorganizing  the  qm- 
edrium ;  he  ordered  the  execution  of  forty-five  of  its  noblest 
members,  his  meet  zealous  opponents.  These  were  the 
Sadducnan  notables  who  long  had  headed  the  struggle 
aga^t  the  Idumtean  interlopers.  Having  thus  made 
away  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  aristocracy,  he 
directed  his  efforts  to  the  business  of  corrupting  the  rest 
He  appointed  to  the  most  important  posts  obscure  indivi- 
duals, of  priestly  descent,  from  Babylon  and  Alexandria, 
and  tioM  replaced  with  creatures  of  his  own  the  old  aristo- 
cracy. Nor  did  he  rest  content  with  this;  in  order  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  independent  authority  ever 
arising  alongside  of  his  own,  he  abolished  the  life  tenure  of 
the  high-priestly  office,  and  brought  it  completely  under  the 
control  of  the  secular  power.  By  this  means  he  succeeded 
in  relegating  the  Badduceos  to  utter  insiguificancek  They 
were  driven  out  of  their  native  sphere^the  political — into 
the  region  of  theoretical  and  ecclesiastical  discussion, 
where  they  continued,  but  on  quite  unequal  terms,  their 
old  dispute  with  the  Pharisees. 

It  was  dnring  the  period  of  Herod's  activity  that  the 
Pharisees,  strictiy  speaking,  enjoyed  their  greatest  pro- 
sperity (Sameas  and  Abtalion,  Hillel  and  Bhammai);  in  the 
synedrium  they  became  so  numerous  as  almost  to  equal 
the  prieata  and  elders.  Quite  consistently  with  theur 
principles  they  had  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
Ufe  and  death  struggle  for  the  existence  of  the  national 
statcw  Their  leaders  had  even  counselled  the  fanatical 
defenders  of  Jerusalem  to  open  the  gates  to  the  enemy ; 
for  this  serrice  they  were  treated  with  the  highest  honour 
by  Herod.  'He  inade  it  part  of  his  genmd  policy  to 
favour  the  Phariseea  (aa  also  the  sec}  of  the  Essenes, 
insigmficant  though  it  was),  it  being  his  purpose  to 
restrict  the  national  life  again  within  those  purely  eccle- 
siastical channels  of  activity  which  it  had  abandoned  siDfe 
the  Uaocabnan  wars.  However  reckless  his  condact  in 
other  respects,  he  was  always  scmpulonsly  careful  to  avoid 
wounding  religious  susceptibilities  (Ant.,  xiv.  16,  3).  But 
althon^  the  Pharisees  might  be  quite  pleased  tnat  tha 
high-prie«thood  and  the  kingship  were  no  longer  united  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  interest  in  the  law 
again  overshadowed  interest  in  politics,  the  populace  for 
their  part  eonld  never  forgive  Herod  for  overthrowing  the 
old  dynaaty.  That  he  himself,  at  least  in  religious  pro- 
fession, was  a  Jew  did  not  improve  his  poeition,  but  rather 
made  it  worse.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  stifle  tha 
national  feeling  after  it  had  once  been  revived  among  the 
Jews ;  they  could  not  forget  the  recent  past,  and  objected 
to  being  thmst  back  into  the  time  when  foreign  domination 
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-was  endnred  by  them  as  a  matter  of  eoane.  The  Romans 
were  regarded  in  quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which 
the  Fenians  and  the  Greeks  had  been  riewed,  and  Herod 
was  oiJy  the  client  of  the  Romans. 

His  greatest  danger  seemed  to  arise  from  the  still  sar- 
viving  members  of  the  Hasmonaean  family,  to  whom,  as  is 
easily  underatuod,  the  national  hopes  clang.  In  the  course 
of  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  removed  every  one  of 
them  from  his  path,  beginning  with  his  yoathful  brother- 
in-law  Aristobuias  (35),  after  whom  come  his  old  patron 
Hyrcanns  IL  (30),  then  Mariamne  his  wife  (20),  and  finally 
his  stepmother  Alexandra  (28),  the  daughter  of  Hyrcanns 
and  the  widow  of  Alexander  Aristobuli.  Snbseqaently, 
in  25,  he  caused  Costobaros  and  the  sons  of  Babu  to  be 
executed.  While  thus  occupied  with  domestic  affairsi 
Herod  had  constant  trouble  idao  in  his  external  relations, 
and  each  new  phase  in  his  political  position  immediately 
made  itself  felt  at  home.  In  the  first  instance  he  had 
much  to  suffer  from  Cleopatra,  who  would  willingly  have 
•eeu  Palestine  reduced  ubder  Egyptian  domination  once 
more,  and  who  actually  succeeded  in  indacing  Antony  to 
take  from  Herod  several  fair  and  valuable  provinces  of  his 
realm.  Next,  his  whole  position  was  imperilled  by  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Actium ;  he  had  once  more  ranged 
himself  upon  the  wrong  side.  But  his  tact  did  not  fail 
him  in  winning  Ostavianus,  as  before  it  had  made  Antony 
his  friend.  In  fact  he  reaped  nothing  but  advantage  from 
the  great  overturn  which  took  place  in  Roman  affairs ;  it 
rid  him  of  Cleopatra,  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  gave  him  in 
the  new  imperator  a  much  better  master  than  before. 

Daring  the  folloVing  years  he  had  leisure  to  cany  ont 
tibose  splendid  works  of  peace  by  which  it  was  his  aim  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  emperor.  He  founded  cities 
and  harbours  (Antipatris,  Cseaarea),  constmcted  roads, 
theatres,  and  temples,  and  subsidized  far  beyond  his  frontier 
all  works  of  pablic  utility.  He  taxed  the  Jew*  heavily, 
but  in  compensation  promoted  their  material  interests  with 
energy  and  discretion,  and  built  for  them,  from  20  or  19 
B.a  onwards,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  To  gain  their 
sympathies  he  well  knew  to  be  impossible.  Apart  from 
the  Roman  legions  at  his  back  his  authority  had  its  main 
anpports  in  his  fortresses  and  in  his  system  of  espion- 
age. 

Bat  just  as  the  acme  of  his  splendoor  had  been  reached, 
he  himself  became  the  instrument  of  a  terrible  vengeance 
for  the  crimes  by  which  his  previous  years  had  been  stained; 
as  executioner  of  all  the  Hasmoneeans,  he  was  now  eon- 
strained  to  be  the  executioner  of  his  own  children  alsa 
His  suspicious  temper  had  been  aroused  against  his  now 
grown-up  sons  by  Mariamne,  whose  claim  throngh  their 
mother  to  the  throne  were  superior  to  his  own ;  his  brother 
Fheroras  and  his  sister  Salome  made  it  their  special 
business  to  fan  his  jealousy  into  flame.  To  show  the  two 
somewhat  arrogant  youths  that  the  succession  was  not  so 
absolutely  secure  in  their  favour  as  they  were  sapposing; 
the  father  summoned  to  his  court  Antipoter,  the  exiled 
son  of  a  former  marriage.  Antipater,  under  the  mask  of 
friendship,  immediately  began  to  carry  on  infamons  in- 
trigues against  his  half  brothers,  in  which  Fheroras  and 
Salome  unconsciously  played  into  his  hands.  For  years 
he  persevered  alike  in  favouring  and  unfavouring  eironm- 
stances  with  his  part,  until  at  last,  by  the  madiinationa  of 
a  Lacedemonian  Enrycles,  who  had  been  bribed,  Herod 
was  induced  to  condemn  the  sons  of  Mariamne  at  Berytus, 
and  cause  them  to  be  strangled  (Samaria,  7-6  B.O.).  Not 
long  afterwards  a  difference  between  Antipater  and  Salome 
led  to  the  exposure  of  the  former.  Herod  was  compelled 
to  drain  the  cup  to  the  dregs ;  he  was  not  spared  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  murdered  his  children  without  a  oansa 
His  remorse  threw  him  into  a  SfciQUS  illness,  in  which  his 


strong  eonstitntion  wrestled  long  with  death.  While  he  lay 
at  Jericho  near  his  end  he  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of 
Antipater  also ;  and  to  embitter  the  joy  of  the  Jews  at  his 
removal  he  caused  their  elders  to  be  shut  up  together  in  the 
hippodrome  at  Jericho  with  the  injunction  to  butcher  them 
as  soon  as  he  breathed  his  last,  that  so  there  might  be  sorrow 
throughout  the  land.  The  latter  order,  however,  was  not 
carried  out 

His  death  (4  fi.0.)  gave  the  signal  for  an  insurrection  of 
small  beginnings  which  gradually  spread  until  it  ultimately 
infected  all  the  people ;  it  was  repressed  by  Varus  with 
great  cmelty.  Meanwhile  Herod's  connexions  were  at 
Rome  disputing  about  the  inheritance.  The  deceased  king 
(who  was  survived  by  several  childreu  of  vsrious  marriages) 
had  made  a  will,  which  was  substantially  confirmed  by 
Augustus.  By  it  his  son  Fhilip  received  the  northern 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  along 
with  the  district  of  Faneas  (Csesarea  Fhilippi) ;  his  thirty- 
seven  years'  reign  over  this  region  was  happy.  Another 
son,  Herod  Antipas,  obtained  Galilee  and  Fersa;  hs 
beautified  his  domains  with  architectural  works  (Sepphoris, 
Tiberias ;  Livias,  Maehsrus),  and  succeeded  by  his  fox-liks 
policy  in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  emperors,  particu- 
larly with  Tiberius,  for  that  very  cause,  however,  becoming 
odions  to  the  Roman  provincial  officials.  The  principal 
heir  was  Archelans,  to  whom  Idumiaa,  Judea,  and 
Samaritis  were  allotted ;  Aognstns  at  first  refused  him  the 
title  of  king.  Archelans  had  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  carrying  throngh  his  claims  before  the  emperor 
in  face  of  the  manifold  oppositions  of  his  enemies;  tha 
vengeance  which  he  wreaked  upon  his  subjects  was  so 
severe  that  in  6  XS.  a  Jewish  and  Samaritan  embassy  be- 
sought the  empetor  for  his  deposition.  Augustus  assented^ 
banishing  Archelaos  to  Yienne^  and  putting  in  his  place  a 
Roman  procurator.  Thenceforward  Judaea  continued  under 
procurators,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  f41-44  > 
A-D.)  during  which  Herod  Agrippa  L  united  under  his 
sway  all  the  dominions  of  his  grandfather.^ 

IS.  The  termination  of  the  vassal  kingship  resalted  in 
manifest  advantage  to  the  Sadducees.  The  high  priest 
iud  synedrium  again  acquired  political  importance ;  they 
wei«  the  responsible  representatives  of  the  nation  ia 
presence  of  the  suzerain  power,  and  conceived  themselves 
to  be  in  some  sort  lords  of  land  and  peopb  (John  xL  48). 
For  the  Pharisees  the  new  state  of  affairs  appears  to  have 
been  less  satisfactory.  That  the  Romans  were  much  less 
oppressive  to  ^  Jews  than  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
Herod  was  a  consideration  of  less  importance  to  them  than 
the  fact  that  the  heathen  first  nuintentionaUy  and  then 
deliberately  were  guilty  of  the  rudest  outrages  upon  the 
law,  odtrages  against  which  those  sly  half-Jews  had  well 
understood  how  to  be  on  their  gu&rd.  It  was  among  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  however,  that  hatred  to  the 
Romans  had  its  proper  seat  On  the  basis  of  the  views 
and  tendencies  which  had  long  prevailed  there,  a  new  party 
was  now  formed,  that  of  the  Zealots,  which  did  not,  like 
the  Pharisee*,  aim  merely  at  the  fuMlment  of  all  righteous- 
ness, is.,  of  the  law,  and  leave  everything  else  in  the  hands 
of  Clod,  bat  was  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in  bring- 

'  AKtippsvuthegrsndunof  HirUmnathnugh  Atiitobaliu.  Cali- 
guU,  vhoM  friandihip  ha  had  aacnrad  is  Roma,  baatowsd  upon  him  in 
87  tha  dominiona  of  Philip  with  tha  titia  of  king,  sod  aftanraida  the 
tatnzchjr  of  Antipaa,  whom  he  dapoaed  and  banlahed  to  Lngdunam  ^39). 
Clandiaa  addad  the  poasasaiona  of  Archelana.  But  tha  kingdom  waa 
again  taken  away  from  hia  aon  Agrippa  11.  (44),  who,  howavar,  after 
tha  death  of  hia  uncle,  Harod  of  Chalcia,  obtained  that  principality  for 
which  at  a  later  paritid  (52)  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  waa  anbatitutad. 
Hia  daiter  Berenice  la  known  aa  the  miatraaa  of  Tltua  ;  another  aiatar 
DnuiUa  waa  tha  wife  of  the  procnrator  Fallz.  The  deacendanta  of 
***'**'*'"  thiongh  Alazsader  held  for  une  ttma  aa  Aimeniaa  piincl* 
psUty. 
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fag  sbont  the  reftluation  of  the  kbgdom  of  Ood  (Joa., 
Ant^  zriii  1,  1). 

Aa  the  tranaition  to  the  new  order  of  things  waa  going 
on,  the  cenans  of  Qoirinias  took  place  (6-7  a.d!);  it 
occasioned  an  immense  excitement;  which,  however,  waa 
saccessfnlly  allayed.  On  the  withdrawal  of  Qairinina, 
Coponioa  remained  behind  aa  procorator  of  Jndteaj  he 
waa  followed,  nnder  Angustna,  oj  Marco*  Ambirius  and 
Annius  Rnfos ;  nnder  Tiborins,  by  Yalerins  Oratns  (16-26 
A.D.)  and  FontioB  Filatoa  (26-36  A.l>.);  nnder  Calignl^,  by 
Marcelloa  (36-37)  and  IiIaruUaB  (37-il  a.!}.).  The  pro- 
cnrators  were  snbordinate  to  the  imperial  legati  of  S/ria ; 
thaj  resided  in  Cieearea,  and  riaited  Jerusalem  on  special 
occasions  only.  They  had  command  bl  the  military,  and 
their  chief  business  was  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
the  core  of  the  rerenne.  They  interested  themselves  in 
affairs  of  religion  only  in  so  far  as  these  had  a  political 
side ;  the  temple  citadel  Antonia  was  constantly  garrisoned 
with  a  cohort  The  administration  of  jostice  appears  to 
have  been  left  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  hands 
of  the  synedrinm,  bat  it  was  not  allowed  to  give  effect  to 
any  capital  sentence.  At  the  head  of  the  native  authorities 
stood  at  this  time  not  so  much  the  actual  high  priest  as 
the  college  of  the  chief  priests.  The  actual  office  of  high 
priest  had  loet  its  political  importance  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency  with  which  its  holders  were  changed ;  thus, 
for  example,  Annas  hod  more  influence  than  CalaphaB. 

The  principle  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
religious  liberty  of  the  Jews  was  rudely  assailed  by  the 
emperor  Caius,  who,  like  a  second  Antinchos,  after  various 
minor  vexations,  gave  orders  that  his  image  should  be  set 
np  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  in  others  elsewhere.  It 
was  entirely  through  the  courage  and  tact  of  the  Syrian 
gpvemor  P.  Petronius  that  the  execution  of  these  orders 
was  temporarily  postponed  until  the  emperor  was  induced 
by  Agrippa  I.  to  withdraw  them.  Caius  soon  afterwards 
died,  and  nnder  the  rale  of  Agrippa  L,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  entire  kingdom  of  his  grandfather  was  com- 
mitted by  Claudius,  the  Jews  enjoyed  much  prosperity;  in 
every  respect  the  king  waa  all  they  could  wish.  This  very 
prosperity  seems,  however,  to  have  caused  them  fresh 
danger.  For  it  made  them  feel  the  govemrasnt  by  procu- 
rators, which  was  resumed  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  I., 
to  be  particularly  hard  to  bear,  whatever  the  individual 
characters  of  theee  might  ba  They  werd  Cnspius  Fadus 
(from  41,  nnder  whom  Thendas^,  Tiberius  Alexander  (the 
Romanized  nephew  of  Fhilo,  till  48),  Cumanus  (46-62, 
nndar  whom  tl.e  volcano  already  began  to  give  dangerona 
signs  of  actirity),  and  Felix  (62-60).  Felix,  who  has  the 
linnour  to.be  pilloried  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  contrived 
to  make  the  dispeace  permanent.  The  influence  of  the 
two  older  parties,  both  of  which  were  eqnally  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  oi:der,  and  in  that  interest 
were  being  drawn  nearer  to  each  other,  dim'"i<hed  day  by 
day.  The  masses  broke  loose  completely  frpu.  >ae  authority 
of  the  scribes ;  the  ruling  nobility  adapted  itself  better  to 
the  times ;  nnder  the  circumstances  which  then  prevailed, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  became  thoroughly  secular 
and  did  not  shrink  from  the  employment  of  directly  im- 
moral means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  The  zealots 
became  the  dominant  party.  It  was  a  combination  of 
noble  and  base  elements ;  superstitious  enthnsiasts  (Acta 
xzL  38)  and  political  assassihs,  the  so-called  sicarii,  were 
conjoined  with  honest  but  fanatical  patriots.  Felix  favoured 
the  sicarii  in  order  that  he  might  utilize  them ;  against  the 
others  his  hostility  raged  with  indiscriminating  cruelty,  yet 
without  being  able  to  check  them.  The  anarchy  which  he 
left  behind  him  as  a  legacy  was  beyond .  the  control  of  his 
able  successor  Porcius  Festns  (60-62),  and  the  last  two 
INOcustors,  Albinns  (62-64)  and  Gtessins  Floras,  acted  as 


if  it  had  been  their  special  bnsinets  to  eneonrage  and  pro- 
mote it  All  the  bonds  of  social  order  were'  dissolved ;  no 
property  was  secure  |  theassasslns  alone  prospered,  and  the 
procurators  went  shares  with  them  in  the  profits. 

It  was  ineritable  that  deep  resentment  against  the 
Romans  should  be  felt  in  every  honest  heart  At  bst  it 
found  expression.  Daring  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  Hay 
66  Floras  laid  hands  npon  the  temple  treasure ;  the  Jew* 
allowed  themselves  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  a  joke  about  it, 
which  he  avenged  by  giving  over  a  portion  of  the  city  to 
be  plundered,  and  crucifying  a  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  next  insisted  upon  their  kissing  the  rod,  ordering  thai 
a  body  of  troops  which  was  approaching  should  be  met 
and  welcomed.  At  the  persuasion  of  their  leaders  the 
Jews  forced  themselves  even  to  this ;  but  a  ponstant  suc- 
cession of  fresh  insults  and  cruelties  followed,  till  patience 
was  quite  exhausted  at  last,  and  in  a  violent  street  fight 
the  Romans  were  so  handled  that  the  procurator  withdraw 
from  the  town,  leaving  only  the  cohort  in  Antonia.  Once 
again  was  an  attempt  at  pacification  made  by  Agrippa  II., 
who  hastened  from  Alexandria  with  this  purpose,  but  the 
Jews  could  not  bring  themselves  to  make  submission  to 
Oessins  Florus.  It  so  happened  that  at  this  Juncture  the 
fortress  of  Uasada  on  the  Dead  Sea  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Zealots ;  the  courage  of  the  party  of  action  rose,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  hot-headed  Eleazar  the  son  of  Anrjiias, 
a  man,  still  young,  of  highest  priestly  family,  the  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  the  emperor  vras  discontinned,  i.e.,  revolt  was 
declared.  But  the  native  authorities  continued  opposed 
to  a  war.  At  their  r^cest  King  Agvippa  sent  soldiers  to 
Jerusalem ;  at  first  they  appeared  to  hive  some  effect,  bat 
■ultimately  they  were  glad  to  make  their  escape  in  safety 
from  the  city.  The  cohort  in  Antonia  was  in  like  manner 
unable  to  hold  its  own ;  freedom  was  given  it  to  withdraw ; 
but,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  it  was  put  to  the 
sword.  The  war  party  now  signalised  its  triumph  over  all 
elements  of  opposition  from  within  by  the  murder  of  the 
high  priest  Ananias. 

A  triumph  was  gained  also  over  the  outer  foOi  The 
Syrian  legate,  Cestuis  GkiUus,  appeared  before  Jerusalem 
in  the  antnmu  of  66,  bnt  after  a  short  period  raised  the 
siege ;  his  deliberate  withdrawal  was  changed  into  a  preci- 
pitate flight  in  an  attack  made  by  the  Jews  at  Bethhoron. 
The  revolt  now'  spread  irresistibly  through  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  population,  and  ibe  aristocracy  found  it 
expedient  itself  to  assume  the  leadership.  An  autonomous 
government  wal  organized,  with  the  noblest  members  of 
the  commnnity  at  its  head ;  of  these  the  most  important 
was  the  high  priest  Ananas. 

Meanwhile  Kero  entmsted  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish 
war  to  Vespasian,  his  best  general  In  the  spring  of  67 
he  began  his  task  in  GaUlee,  where  the  historian  Josephus 
had  command  of  the  insurgents.  The  Jews  entirely  dis- 
trusted him  and  he  them ;  in  a  short  time  the  Ramans 
were  masters  of  Qalilee,  only  a  few  strong  places  holding 
out  against  them.  Josephus  was  besieged  in  Jotapata, 
and  taken  prisoner ;  the  other  places  also  were  unable  to 
hold  out  long.  Such  of  the  champions  of  freedom  in 
Galilee  as  escaped  betook  themselves  to  Jerusalem ;  amongst 
these  was  the  Zealot  leader  John  of  Oiscala.  There  they 
told  the  story  of  their  misfortunes,  of  which  they  laid  the 
blame  npon  Josephus,  and  npon  the  aristocratic  government 
as  having  no  heart  for  the  oommon  cause  and  having 
treachery  for  their  motto.  The  Zealots  now  openly  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  govemment,~bat  Ananus 
bravely  withstood  them,  and  pressed  so  hard  on  them  that 
they  summoned  the  Idumseans  into  the  city  to  their  aid. 
These  honourable  fanatics  indeed  withdrew  again  as 
soon  as  they  had  discovered  that  they  were  being  used 
for  sinister  designs  j  bnt  in  the  meanwhile  they  had 
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tecompUshed  the  woric  of  the  ZealoU.  The  old  ntagUtney 
of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  Ananas  with  the  heads  of  the 
aiistocracy  and  very  many  other  respectahle  citizen!  put 
to  death.  The  radicals,  for  the  most  part  not  natives  of 
the  city,  came  into  power ;  John  of  Giscala  at  their  head 
tyrannized  over  the  inhabitants. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Jerusalem, 
Vespasian  had  subdued  the  whole  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  fortresses.  But  as  he  was  setting  about 
the  siege  of  the  capital,  tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of 
Kero,  and  the  ofiensive  was  discontinued.  For  almost 
two  years  (June  68  to  April  70),  with  a  short  break,  war 
was  suspended.  When  Vespasian  at  the  end  of  this  period 
became  emperor,  he  entrusted  to  Titos  the  task  of  reducing 
Jerusalem.  There  in  the  interval  the  internal  straggle 
had  been  going  on,  even  after  the  radicals  had  gained  the 
mastery.  As  a  counterpoise  to  John  of  Oiscala  the  citizens 
had  received  the  guerilla  captain  Simon  bar  Giora  into 
the  <^ty;  the  two  were  now  at  feud  with  each  other, 
bat  were  alike  in  their  rapacity  tovrards  the  citizens.  John 
occupied  the  temple,  Simon  the  upper  city  lying  over 
against  it  on  the  west  For  a  short  time  a  third  entered 
into  competition  with  the  two  rivals,  a  certain  Eleazar 
who  had  separated  from  John  and  established  himself  in 
the  inner  temple.  But  just  as  Titus  was  beginning  the 
siege  (Easter,  70)  John  contrived  to  get  rid  of  this  inter- 
loper. 

Titos  attacked  from  the  nortL  After  the  lower  city 
had  &llen  into  his  hands,  be  raised  banks  with  a  view  to 
the  storm  of  the  temple  and  the  upper  city.  But  the 
defenders,  who  were  now  united '  in  a  common  cause, 
taught  him  by  their  vigorous  resisbknce  that  his  object  was 
not  to  be  so  quickly  gained.  Ho  therefore  determined  to 
reduce  them  by  famine,  and  for  this  end  completely  sur- 
roonded  the  city  with  a  strong  wall  In  the  beginning  of 
July  he  renewed  the  attack,  which  he  directed  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  templ&  The  tower  of  Antonia  fell 
on  the  5th,  bat  the  temple  continued  to  be  held  notwith- 
standing ;  until  the  17tii  the  daily  sacrifice  continued  to 
be  offered,  The  Bomans  succeeded  in  guning  the  onter 
conrt  in  August  only.  To  drive  them  oat,  the  Jews  in  the 
oight  of  August  10-11  made  a  sortie,  but  were  compelled 
to  retire,  the  enemy  forcing  their  way  behind  them  into  the 
inner  court.  A  legionary  flang  a  firebrand  into  an  annexe 
of  the  temple,  and  soon  the  whole  structure  was  in  flames. 
A  terrible  slaughter  of  the  defenders  ensued,  but  John  with 
a  determined  band  succeeded  in  catting  his  way  out,  and 
by  means  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tyropoeon  vidloy  made 
his  escape  into  the  upper  city. 

No  attack  had  as  yet  been  directed  against  this  quarter ; 
but  famine  was  working  terrible  ravages  among  the  crowded 
popolation.  Those  in  command,  however,  refosed'  to 
capitnlate  unless  freedom  to  withdraw  along  with  their 
wives  and  children  were  granted.  These  terms  being 
withheld,  a  storm,  after  the  nsual  preparations  on  the  part 
of  the  Romans,  took  place.  The  resistance  was  feeble  ;  the 
strong  towers  were  hardly  defended  at  all;  Simon  bar  Qiora 
and  John  of  Giscala  now  thought  only  of  their  personal 
safety.  In  the  unprotected  city  the  Roman  soldiers  spread 
fire  and  slaughter  unchecked  (September  7,  70). 

Of  those  who  survived  also  some  were  put  to  death ;  the 
rest  were  sold  or  carried  off  to  the  mines  and  amphitheatres. 
The  city  was  levelled  with  'the  ground ;  the  tenth  legioo 
was  left  behind  in  charga  Titus  took  with  him  to  Borne 
for  his  triomphal  procession  Simon  bar  Qiora  and  John  of 
Giscala,  along  with  seven  hundred  other  prisoners,  also  the 
sacred  booty  taken  from  the  temple,  the  candlestick,  the 
golden  table,  and  a  copy  of  the  Torah.  He  was  slightly 
prematnre  with  his  triumph ;  for  some  time  elapsed,  and 
more  than  one  bloody  battle- WM  BeoeMuy.  befoc«  the 


rebellion  was  completely  stifled.  It  did  not  come  wholly 
to  an  end  untU  the  fall  of  Uasada  (April  73). 

16.  Even  now  Palestine  continued  for  a  while  to  be  tho 
centre  of  Jewish  life,  but  only  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  its  transition  into  thoroughly  cosniopoliUn  forms'.  The 
development  of  thought  sustained  no  break  on  account  of 
the  sad  events  which  had  taken  place,  but  was  only  directed 
ouce  more  in  a  consistent  manner  towards  these  objects 
which  had  been  set  before  it  from  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  On  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple 
the  Pharisaic  Judaism  which  rests  upon  the  law  and  the 
school  celebrated  its  triumph.  National  fanaticism  indeed 
was  not  yet  extinguished,  bat  it  burnt  itself  completely  oot 
in  the  vigorous  insurrection  led  by  Simeon  bar  Kuzibi) 
(Bar  Cochebas,  132-135).  That  a  conspicuous  nbbin, 
Akiba,  should  have  taken  part  in  it,  and  have  recognized 
in  Simeon  the  Messiah,  was  an  inconsistency  on  his  part 
which  redoaads  to  his  honour. 

Inasmach  as  the  power  of  the  rabbins  did  not  depena 
upon  the  political  or  hierarchical  forms  of  the  old  common- 
wealth, it  survived  the  fall  of  the  latter.  Out  uf  what 
hitherto  had  been  a  purely  moral  influence  something  of 
an  ofScial  position  now  grew.  They  formed  themselves 
into  a  college  which  regarded  itself  as  a  coutinuation  of  the 
old  eynedrinm,  and  which  carried  forward  its  nam&  At 
first  its  seat  was  at  Jamais,  but  it  soon  removed  to  Galilee, 
and  remained  longest  at  Tiberias.  The  presidency  was 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Hillel,  with  the  last  descendants 
of  whom  the  court  itself  came  to  on  end.'  The  respect  in 
which  the  synedrial  president  was  held  rapidly  increased ; 
like  Christian  patriarchs  under  Mahometan  rule,  Ee  was  also 
recognized  by  the  imperial  government  as  the  municipal 
head  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  bore  the  secular  title  of 
the  old  high  priests  (nasi,  ethnarch,  patriarch).  Under 
him  the  Palestinian  Jews  continued  to  form  a  kind  of  state 
within  a  state  until  the  6ch  century.  From  the  non- 
Palestinian  Jews  he  received  ofi'erings  of  money.  (Comp. 
Oothofredus  on  Cod.  Theod.,  zvL  8,  "  De  Judssis " ;  and 
Morinus,  JBtfr.  £ibl.,  iL,  exerc.  3,  i.) 

The  task  of  the  rabbins  was  so  to  reorganize  Judaism 
nnder  the  new  circumstances  that  it  could  continue  to  assert 
its  distinctive  character.  What  of  external  consistency 
had  been  lost  through  the  extinction  of  the  ancient  com- 
monwealth required  to  be  compensated  for  by  an  inner 
centralization  proportionally  stronger.  The  separation 
from  everything  heathenish  became  more  pronounced  than 
before ;  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  was  of  necessity  still 
permitted,  but  at  least  the  Soptuagint  was  set  aside  by 
Aquila  {Cod.  Juttinian.,  Nov.  146)  inasmuch  as  it  had 
now  become  the  Christian  Bible.  For  to  this  period  also 
belongs  the  definitive  separation  between  the  synagogue 
and  the  church ;  henceforward  Christianity  could  no  longer 
figure  as  a  Jewish  sect  Intensified  ezclnsiveness  was 
accompanied  by  increased  internal  stringency.  What  at 
an  earlier  pervid  had  still  remained  to  some  extent  fluid 
now  became  rigidly  fixed ;  for  example,  an  authentic  text 
of  the  canon  was  now  established,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
distinction  between  canon  and  apocrypha  sharply  drawn. 
The  old  tendency  of  the  scribes  to  leave  as  little  as  possible 
free  to  the  iudividnal  conscience,  but  to  bring  everything 
within  the  scope  of  positive  ordinance,  now  celebrated  its 
greiitest  triumphs.  It  was  only  an  apparent  movement  in 
the  direction  of  liberty,  if  regulations  which  had  become 
quite  impossible  were  now  modified  or  cancelled.  The  most 
influential  of  the  rabbins  were  indeed  the  least  solicitous 
about  the  maintenance  of  what  was  old,  and  had  no  heiitar 

>  Th«  foUmrlng  is  th«  genealogy  of  the  Snt  N«l  :— 0«in«llel  lea 
Bimaon (Jot,  Vit.,  88) ben  a«m«Uel  (Acta  r.  8i,  xxU.  8)  limSinieoB 
hen  HillaL  The  lunu  Oamaliel  tu  tbit  whleh  ooaund  most 
freqnantly  among  ths  pstiiuobs ;  He  Cad,  Tktoi.,  nt.  8,  2St 
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tion  in  introdacing  bumeroiu  find  thoroDgh-gomg  innova- 
tions ;  but  the  conservatives  B.  Eliezerben  Hyrcanus  and  B. 
Ishmael  ben  Elisha  were  in  troth  more  liberal-minded  than 
die  leaders  of  the  party  of  progress,  notably  than  R  Akiba. 
Even  the  TJltramontanes  have  never  hesitated  at  departures 
from  the  nsage  of  the  ancient  and  mediteval  chareli ;  and 
the  Pharisaic  rabbins  were  guided  in  their  innovations  by 
liberal  principles  no  more  than  they.  The  object  of  the  new 
determinations  was  simply  to  widen  the  domain  of  the  law 
in  a  consistent  manner,  to  bring  the  individual  entirely 
nnder  the  irun  rule  of  system.  But  the  Jewish  commnnl- 
tiea  gave  willing  obedience  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  rabbins ; 
Judaism  had  to  be  maintained,  cost  what  it  might  That 
the  means  employed  were  weU  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  Jews  as  a  firmly  compacted  religious  com- 
munity even  after  all  bonds  of  nationality  had  fallen  away 
cannot  be  doubted.  Bui  whether  the  attainment  of  tfau 
purpose  by  incredible- exertion  was  a  real  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  the  world  may  very  well  be  disputed. 

One  consequence  of  the  process  of  inteUeotual  isolation 
and  of  the  effort  to  shape  everything  in  accordance  with 
hard  and  fast  rules  and  doctrines  was  th6  systematiza- 
tion  and  codification  of  juristic  and  ritual  tradition,  a  work 
with  which  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  century  following 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Towards  the  end  of  the  2d 
century  the  Pharisaic  dootria*  of  Eillel  as  it  had  been 
forth  u:  matured  by  Akiba  was  codified  and  elevated  to  the 

Snition  of  statute  law  by  the  patriarch  Eabban  Judah  the 
oly  (Mishna).'  But  this  was  only  the  first  stage  in  tlie 
process  of  system itizing  and  fixing  tradition.  The  Mishna 
oecame  itself  the  object  of  rabbinical  conunent  and  supple- 
ment; the  Tannaim,  whose  work  was  registered  in  the 
Ifathnetha  (Mishna,  Stvripia&K  =  doctrine),  were  followed 
by  the  Amoiaim,  whose  work  in  turn  took  permanent  shape 
in  the  Oemara  ( —  doctrine).  The  Palestinian  Oemara  was 
reduced  to  writing  in  perhaps  the  4th  or  5th  century; 
unfortunately  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  part,  but 
appears  to  have  reached  the  Middle  Ages  in  a  perfect  state 
(comp>  Schiller-Szinessy  in  the  Academy,  1878,  p.  170  iqg.). 
liven  thus  the  process  which  issued  in  the  production  of 
the  Talmud  was  not  yet  completed ;  the  Babylonian 
Amoraim  carried  it  forward  for  some  time  longer,  until  at 
last  at  the  rise  of  Islam  the  Babylonian  Qnmara  was  also 
written  down. 

In  the  6th  century  Palestine  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of 
Judaism.  Several  circumstances  conspired  to  bring  this 
•bonk  The  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Roman  empire  had 
changed  for  the  worse  with  the  elevation  of  Christianity 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  state ;  the  large  autonomy  which 
nntil  then  they  had  enjoyed  in  Palestine  was  now  restricted ; 
above  all,  the  family  of  the  patriarchs,  which  had  come  to 
form  a  veritable  dynasty,  became  eztincb'  But  this  did 
not  make  an  end  of  what  may  be  called  the  Jewish  chnrch- 
state ;  henceforward  it  had  its  home  in  Babylonia.  From 
the  period  of  the  exile,  a  liamerons  and  coherent  body  of 
Jews  had  continued  to  subsist  there ;  the  Parthians  and 
Saasanids  granted  them  self-government;  at  their  head 
was  a  native  prince  (Besh  Qalutha, — can  be  clearly  traced 
from  2d  century  A.D.  onwards)  who,  when  the  Palestinian 
patriarchate  came  to  an  end,  was  left  without  a  rival     This 

*  Hm  Mishiu  mooeeded  almoit,  t«t  not  qnlta,  in  oompletalr  doing 
■war  with  an  cODflioting  tendendm.  At  fint  tlia  hateiodoz  tradition 
'  of  ttst  tim«  VM  also  oommlttcd  to  vriting  (B.  Iihmaal  twB  Eliiha)  and 
w  haadad  down, — in  varioni  fomu  (collection  of  th«  Baraltliaa,  that  la, 
of  M  ^aoepti  wbieh  Iiad  not  been  nceired  into  the  Mlahna,  in  the 
Toaqththa).  If  or  did  the  actire  oppoiltion  altogether  die  oat  even  at 
a  later  period  ;  nnder  favoniing  drcnmatancea  it  aw^a  to  new  life  in 
Xaraiam,  the  fonndar  of  which,  Anan  ben  David,  lived  in  Babylonia 
ia  tka  nUddla  of  the  8th  oentniy. 

'Oknnp.  Ctothofrediu  on  Cod.  Thud.,  zvL  8,  iW,  advoc.  "poet 
«geoMnutt  sttzUrelianua 


remarkable  relic  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  contlnned  toi 
exist  until  the  time  of  the  Abassides.'  Even  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  A.I1.  certain  rabbins, 
at  their  head  Abba  Areka  (Hab)  had  migrated  from 
Palestine  and  founded  a  settlement  for  learning  in  the  law 
in  Babylonia.  The  schools  there  (at  Pnmbeditha,  Sora, 
Nahardea)  prospered  greatly,  vied  with  those  of  Palestine, 
and  continued  to  exist  after  the  cessation  of  the  latter,  when 
the  patriarchate  became  extinct;  thus  they  had  the  last 
word  in  the  settlement  of  doctrinei 

Alongside  of  the  settlement  of  tradition  went  another 
task,  that  of  fixing  tlte  letters  of  the  consonantal  text  ot 
the  Bible  (by  the  Massora),  its  vowel  pronunciation  (by 
the  punctuation),  and  its  translation  into  the  Aramaic 
vernacular  (Targum).  Here  also  the  Babylonians  oame 
after  the  Palestinians,  yet  of  this  sort  of  erudition  Palestine 
continued  to  be  the  headquarters  even  after  the  6th  century. 

With  this  task, — that  of  attaining  to  the  greatest  possible 
conformity  to  tlie  letter  and  of  continning  therein, — the 
inner  development  of  Jewish  thought  came  to  an  end.* 
The  later  Hebrew  literature,  which  does  not  fall  to  be 
considered  here,  contributed  very  few  new  elements ;  in 
so  far  as  nn  intellectual  life  existed  at  all  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  not  a  growth  of  native- soil  but 
proceeded  from  the  Mahometan  or  Latim  culture  of  indi- 
viduals. The  Kabb&la  at  most,  and  even  it  hardly  with 
justice,  can  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  genuine  product 
of  Judaism.  It  originated  in  Palestine,  and  subsequently 
flourished  chiefly  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  in  Spain,  an<^ 
like  all  other  methodized  nonsense,  had  strong  attractions 
for  Christian  scholant 

17.  Something  still  remains  to  be  said  with  reference 
to  the  diaspora.  We  have  seen  how  it  began ;  in  spite  of 
Josephus  (Ant.,  xL  6,  2),  it  is  to  be  carried  back  not  to  the 
Assyrian  but  merely  to  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  it  was 
not  composed  of  Israelites,  but  solely  of  citizens  of  the 
southern  kingdom.  It  received  its  greatest  impulse  from 
Alexander,  and  then  afterwards  ^m  Ceesar.  In  the 
Oreco-RomaA  period  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  great 
festival  presented  the  appearance  of  a  veritable  Babel 
(Acts  iL  9-11);  with  the  Jews  themselves  were  mingled 
the  proselytes  (Acts  a.  11),  for  even  already  tliat  religion 
was  gaining  considerable  conquests  among  the  heathen ;  as 
King  Agrippa  L  writes  to  the  emperor  Caius  (Philo, 
Ltgat,  ad  Oaium,  sec  36),  "Jerusalem  is  the  metropolis 
not  only  of  Jud»a  but  of  very  many  lands,  on  account  of 
the  colonies  which  on  various  occasions  (cirl  KoupHv)  it  has 
sent  out  into  the  a^oining  countries  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Syria,  and  Coelesyria,  and  into  tha  more  remote  Famphylia, 
Cilicia,  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  to  Bithynia 
and  the  remotest  parts  of  Pontns ;  likewise  into  Europe^ 
— ^Thessaly,  Bceotia,  Macedonia,  .£tolia,  Attica,  Argos, 
Corinth,  most  parts  (and  these  the  fairest)  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Nor  are  the  Jewish  settlements  confined  to  the 
mainland  only ;  they  are  found  also  in  the  more  important 
islands,  Euboea,  Cyprus,  Crete.  I  do  not  insist  on  the 
countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  for  with  few  exceptions 
all  of  them,  Babylon  and  the  fertile  regions  around  it,  have 
Jewish  inhabitrats.*  In  the  west  of  Europe  also  they 
were  not  wanting ;  many  thousands  of  them  lived  in  Borne. 
In  those  cities  where  they  were  at  all  numerous  they 
during  the  imperial  period  formed  separate  communities ; 
Josephus  has  preserved  a  great  variety  of  documents  in 
whidi  the  Boman  authorities  recognize  their  rights  andj 
liberties  (especially  as  regards  the  Sabbath  rest  and  the 
observance  of  festivals).     Of  greatest  importance  was  the 


'  Elaa  NSldake,  Tabari,  68,  118,  and  Enmar,  CuUurguMchU  if 
Orienit  mUr  de»  OhaH/im,  I  188,  ii.  176. 

*  Comp,  F.  Weber,  <^«(Mi  dtr  aUtfnafCgotm  paUUtmitcKm  Thto- 
hgU,  Lelpab),  IbSO. 
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oommanlty  in  Alexandria ;  aeeotding  to  Philo  a  million  of 
Jews  had  their  reaidence  there,  nnder  an  ethnaroh  for 
whom  a  geraua  waa  afterwards  inbatitated  hj  Angnatus 
(In  Flae.,  aece.  6, 10).  The  extent  to  which  this  diaspora 
waa  helpful  in  the  diffoaioa  of  Christianit;',  the  manner  in 
which  the  mission  of  the  apoatlaa  everywhere  attached  itself 
to  the  synagognes  and  proaeochai,  is  well  known  from  the 
New  Testament.  That  the  Christians  of  the  1st  century 
had  much  to  suffer  along  with  the  Jews  is  also  a  familiu' 
fact  For  at  this  period,  in  other  respects  more  favoarable 
to  them  than  any  other  had  previously  been,  the  Jewa  had 
occasionnlly  to  endure  persecution.  The  emperora,  taUpg 
umbrage  at  their  intmaiveness,  more  than  once  banished 
them  from  Roma  (Acts  xviiL  2).  The  good  will  of  the 
native  population  they  never  secured;  they  were  most 
hated  in  E^t  and  Syria,  where  they  were  strongest' 

The  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Boman  empire  was 
natumlly  not  improved  by  the  great  risings  nnder  Nero, 
Trajan  (in  Cyrene,  Cyprus,  Mesopotamia),  and  Hadrian. 
The  East,  strictly  so  called,  became  more  and  more  their 
proper  home.  The  Christianisation  of  the  empire  helped 
still  farther  in  a  very  special  way  to  detach  them  from  the 
Western  world.*  They  ^ed  with  the  Persians  against  the 
Byzantines ;  in  the  year  614  they  were  even  pat  in  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem  by  Chosroea,  bat  were  not  long  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  Heracliab*  With  lalam  alao  they 
found  themaelves  in  greater  sympathy  than  with  Chris- 
tiauity,  although  they  were  cruelly  treated  by  Mahomet 
in  Arabia,  and  driven  by  Omar  out  of  the  H^az,  and  not- 
withstanding the  facts  that  they  were  as  matter  of  course 
excluded  from  citizenship,  and  that  they  were  held  by 
Moslems  as  a  whole  in  greater  contempt  than  the 
Christians.  They  throve  especially  well  on  what  may  be 
called  the  bridge  between  East  and  West,  in  Manretania 
and  Spain,  where  they  were  the  intellectual  intermediaries 
between  the  Aiab  and  the  Latin  cnltorei  In  the  Sephardim 
and  Ashkenozim  the  distinctioii  between  the  snbtler  Oriental 
and  the  more  conservative  Western  Jews  has  maintained 
itself  in  Europe  alsa  From  the  8th  century  onwards 
Judaism  put  forth  a  remarkable  side  shoot  in  the  Khazan 
on  the  Volga ;  if  l^nd  is  to  bo  believed,  but  little  was 
reqwrsd  at  900  time  to  have  indaced  the  Bnsaians  to  accept 
the  Jewish  rather  than  the  Christian  faitlk 

In  th«  West  thei  equal  dvil  rights  which  Ostracalla  had 


>  Ooma  SchUrar,  ITaiUM.  ZtOtuMckU  (1874),  saa  U.  Th*  pUn 
taken  by  the  JewUh  elrment  In  the  vorld  of  that  tlnn  la  brlllUntly  aat 
forth  by  Homnwan  in  hh  Hiifary  qfjtomt  (bk.  v.  ah.  IL ;  Bog,  tr.  tv. 
p.  &S8  tqj.i  1866): — "  How  nanMnma  even  In  Borne  the  Jewiih  popu- 
lation vu  alnady  before  Oaear'a  time,  and  how  okaely  at  the  aains 
time  the  Java  eTsn  than  kept  together  aa  feI]oir«>antty9Mn,  ia  ahon 
by  the  renuul:  of  an  author  of  tbia  period,  that  tt  waa  dai^arona  for  a 
governor  to  offend  the  Jewa  la  hla  province,  beeanaa  ha  might  then 
certainly  redcoa  on  being  hiaaed  after  hie  retarn,  by  the  popnlaoaof  the 
eapltaL  Bven  at  thla  time  the  predominant  bnainaia  of  the  Jewa  waa 
trade.  ...  At  thla  period  too  wa  enconnter  the  pacnUu  antipathy  of 
the  Occidentala  towaida  thla  eo  thoroughly  Oriental  race  and  their  foi^gn 
cptnlona  and  coitoma.  Thia  Jndaiim,  although  not  the  moet  pleaiing 
featun  in  the  nowhere  pleaaing  picture  of  the  miztara  of  nattona  which 
than  prarailed,  waa  aeverthelaiB  an  hlatorical  element  developing  itaelf 
in  the  natural  oonrae  of  thlnga, .  .  .  which  Ctaaar  Juat  like  hia  pre- 
deoenor  Alexander  foatered  aa  fiv  aa  poaiible.  .  .  .  They  did  not  of 
ooune  eontenidata  placing  the  Jawiah  nationality  on  as  equal  footing 
With  tfie  Hellenh)  or  ltalo-Hallent&  Bat  the  Jew  who  haa  not,  Ulu  the 
Occblantai,  received  the  Pandoia'a  gift  of  poUtioal  organiiatioo,  and 
atandaanbatantiallyinaidationcf  iadiOanncetothe  ataie,  whomota- 
over  ia  aa  nioctant  to  glta  up  the  eaaenee  of  hla  national  idioayncraay 
aa  he  ia  ready  to  olotha  it  with  any  nationality  at  plaaaun  and  to  adapt 
lilmaalf  up  to  a  eartain  degree  to  foreign  habita — ^ths  Jew  waa  for  thia 
very  reaaon  aa  it  ware  made  fbr  a  atata  which  waa  to  be  built  on  the 
mine  of  a  hondred  living  poUtiea,  and  to  be  endowed  with  a  aoraa- 
wfaat  abatraot  and,  fttnn  uia  outeet,  weakened  nationality.  In  the 
aneiant  worid  alao  Jndaiim  wu  aa  aAotlva  laavn  of  «— «««r~«*«-<— 
and  0(  national  deoompoaition." 

*  For  a  brief  time  only  ware  ifaay  agala  ikvonral  by  Jnllaa  tiie 
Apcatata  j  oompk  Oibbon,  ehapk  zziiL  ■  GHbban,  diafw  dvL 


conferred,  on  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  ctnpire  came  to  an 
end,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  in  the  time  of 
Constantino,  The  state  then  became  the  secular  arm  of 
the  church,  and  took  action,  though  with  less  severity, 
against  Jews  just  aa  agaiust  heretics  and  pagans.  As  eariy 
as  the  year  31S,  Constantins  made  conversion  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism  a  penal  offence,  and  prohibited 
Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  from  circumcbing  their  Christian 
slavea  These  laws  were  re-enacted  and  made  more  seven 
by  Constantins,  who  attached  the  penalty  of  death  to 
marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians.  Theodosins  I.  and 
Honorius,  indeed,  by  strictly  prohibiting  the  destruction 
of  synagognes,  and  by  maintaining  the  old  regnlation  that 
a  Jew  was  not  to  be  summoned  before  a  court  of  justice  en 
the  Sabbath  day,  put  a  check  upon  the  militant  zeal  of 
the  church  by  which  even  Chrysostom,  for  example,  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  at  Antioch.  But  Honorius 
rendered  them  ineligible  for  civil  or  military  service,  leaving 
open  to  them  only  the  bar  and  the  decurionate,  the  latter 
being  a  priviUgium  odiotum.  Their  liberty  to  try  cases 
by  their  own  law  was  curtailed ;  cases  between  Jews  and 
Christians  were  to  be  tried  by  Christian  judges  only. 
Theodosins  IL  prohibited  them  from  building  new  syna- 
gogues, and  anew  enforced  their  disability  for  all  state 
employments.  Koat  hostile  of  all  was  the  orthodox 
Justinian,  whc^  however,  waa  still  more  severe  against 
Pagans  and  Samaritans.*  He  harassed  the  Jews  with  a 
law  enjoining  them  to  observe  Esster  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Christiana^  a  law  which  it  was  of  course  found 
impossible  to  cany  out' 

In  the  Qermanic  states  which  arose  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Boman  empire,  the  Jews  did  not  fare  badly  on  the 
wholei  It  was  only  in  cases  where  the  state  was  dominated 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  aa,  for  example,  among  the  Spanish 
Visigoths,  that  they  were  cmelly  oppressed;  among  the 
Arian  Ostrogoths^  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  nothing  to 
complain  of.  One  thing  in  their  favour  was  the  Germanic 
principle  that  the  law  to  be  applied  depended  not  on  the 
land  but  on  the  nationality,  as  now  ia  the  east  Europeana 
are  judged  by  the  consuls  aecoiding  to  the  law  of  their 
respective  nations.  The  autonomy  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munities, which  had  been  curtailed  by  the  later  emperors, 
was  now  enlarged  once  more  under  the  laxer  politioil  and 
legal  eonditiona.  The  Jews  fared  remarkably  well  under 
the  Frankish  monarchy ;  the  Carolingians  helped  them  in 
every  possible  way,  making  no  account  of  the  complaints 
of  the  bishopa  Tliey  were  allowed  to  hold  property  in 
land,  bnt  showed  no  eagerness  for  it ;  leaving  agriculture  to 
the  Oermaus,  they  devoted  themselves  to  tnul&  The  market 
was  completely  in  their  hands;  is  a  specially  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  they  still  carried  on  the  traffic  in 
slaves  which  had  engaged  them  even  in  ancient  timea* 

Meanwhile  the  chnnh  was  not  remiss  in  seeking  con- 
stantly repeated  re-enactments  of  the  old  imperial  laws,  in 
the  framing  at  which  she  hsd  had  paramonnt  influence, 
and  which  she  now  incorporated  witii  her  own  canon  law.^ 
Qndually  she  succeeded  in  attaining  her  object  In  the 
Liter  Middle  Ages  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Christian 
society  deteriorated.     Interooune  with  them  was  shunned ; 

« CM.  nasil,,  ztL  8 :  "Da  Jadigla,Ote11ooUa,et8amaritanla'';  (ML 
Ju$L,i.9:  "DeJudnlaetCoelleoUi.''  With  regard  to  theaa  ooalieotab 
aee  Oothoflredna  on  Ood.  Tluod.,  ztL  8,  B,  and  alao  T.  Bamaya 
"Ceber  die  OotteafUrchtigen  bei  Juvenal,"  la  the  CtaHa.  PkOeL  te 
Iktm.  n.  Mammten,  1877,  p>  IM.  '  CKbbon,  eh.  zItII. 

*  Agobardua  Lngduneneia,  JDa  IfudlmHa  Jiidmnm,  D$  fydaleit 
nptnliiianitiu.  Agobard  waa  no  aupentitlana  Iknatio,  but  one  ef 
tha  wrfgbtlaat  nd  moat  enlightened  eodeeiaatlea  of  the  Middle  Agea. 

'  Compare  Deeret  L,  dlat.  46,  0.  S ;  Deer.  U,  eaaa.  88,  ouMit.  8, 
a  S,  eaaa.  88,  qu.  1, 0. 10-U  ;  Deer.  UL,  da  aoaaeer.,  diat  4,  «,  98; 
neeiataL  Oreg.  B,  8  ("  Da  Jndala,  SamaaBla,  at  aanm  aarii  "X  *• 
IS,  18 !  Iztrav.  eoBunnn.  6,  i. 
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Qieir  iioktion  from  being  Tolontary  became  eompnlaory; 
from  tbe  IStb  century  onwards  they  vere  obliged  to  wear, 
as  a  dUtinctiTe  mark  (more  necessary  in  the  East  than  in 
the  West),  a  round  or  square  yellow  badge  on  their  breast' 
The  difference  of  religion  elicited  a  well-marked  religious 
hate  with  oft  repeated  deadly  oatbreakg,  especially  daring 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  and  afterwards  when  tiie  Black 
Death  was  raging  (1348-SO).  Practical  consoqnences  like 
these  the  church  of  coarse  did  not  countenance ;  the  popes 
set  themselves  against  persecotions  of  the  Jews,'  but  with 
imperfect  success.  The  popular  aversion  rested  by  no 
means  ezclnaively  on  religious  considerations;  worldly 
motives  were  also  present  The  Jews  of  that  period  had 
in  a  still  higher  degree  than  now  the  control  of  financial 
affairs  in  their  hands ;  and  they,  used  it  without  scruple. 
The  church  herself  had  unintentionally  given  them  a 
monopoly  of  the  money  market,  by  forbidiUig  Christians 
to  take,  interest'  In  this  way  iht  Jews  became  rich 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  mode  themselves  still  more 
repugnant  to  the  Christian  population  than  they  previonsly 
were,  by  reason  of  their  religion. 

Having,  according  to  the  later  mediaval  system,  no 
rights  in  the  Christian  state,  the  Jews  were  tolerated  only 
in  those  territories  where  the  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of 
free  favour  accorded  them  protection.  This  protection  was 
granted  them  in  many  quarters,  bat  never  for  noting; 
numerous  and  various  taxes,  wliich  could  be  raiseid  or 
changed  in  a.  perfectly  arbitrary  way,  were  exacted  in 
exchange.  But  in  countries  where  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality attained  to  a  vigorous  development,  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion was  speedily  exhausted;  the  Jews  were  expelled 
by  the  act  of  the  state.  England  was  the 'first  kingdom 
in  which  this  occurred  (1 290) ;  France  followed  in  1395, 
Bpun  and  Portugal  in  1192  and  1496.  In  this  way  it 
came  about  that  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, — Germany, 
Italy,  and  adjoining  districts, — ^became  the  chief  abode  of 
the  Jewa^  In  the  anarchy  which  here  prevailed  they 
could  best  maintain  their  separate  attitude^  and  if  they 
were  expelled  from  one  locality  they  readily  found  refuge 
in  some  other.  The  emperor  had  indeed  the  right  of 
extirpating  them  altogether  (with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  to  be'  left  as  a  memorial);  bat,  in  the 
first  place,  he  had  in  various  ways  given  np  this  right  to 
the  states  of  the  empire,  and,  moreover,  his  pecuniary 
lesourees  were  so  small  that  he  could  not  afford  to  want 
the  tax  which  the  Jews  as  his  "servi  camene"  paid  him 
for  protecting  their  persons  and  property.  In  spite  of 
many  savage  persecutions  the  Jews  maintained  their 
ground,  especiajly  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the 
political  confusion  was  greatest     They  Sven  succeeded  in 

>  Oomp.  Dn  Cug^  a  v.  "  Jedat" ;  sbo  Bant«r,  GtaeH.  d.  Atff- 
UOnmf  m  JtiUelaltm;  L  Ui  tqq.  In  sptt*  of  all  the  l«gil  mtiietlom 
laid  apon  them,  the  Jem  ttill  oontUoed  to  bsv*  great  Inflnene*  witli 
the  piiiusea,  and  more  eapeclally  iritli  the  liopea,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

*  beer.,  U.  28,  8,  9.  Alexander  It  omnlbiu  epieeopii  Hlapanla : 
Diipar  .  .  .  eet  Jndaoram  et  Sairaoenonun  canaa ;  in  llloa  enim, 
qoi  CbiiattaDos  {wneqasntoT  at  ex  nrblbna  et  propilii  Mdltxu  pallnnt, 
jtute  pngnatnr,  hi  vero  nblqne  lerriTe  pant  nbt 

>  DecntaL  Oreg.  r.  19,  18.  Imuwent  IIL  In  name  of  the  Lateran 
Conndl :  Qnanto  amplioa  CbriaUana  religio  ab  ezactione  oompeedtor 
Qsanmun,  tanto  gravina  saper  his  JodjBoram  perfldia  inaoleedt,  its 
quod  brevl  tempore  Cbrlatianonim  ezhsoriaiit  fiionltatea.  Volantee 
Igitnr  in  hao  parte  pmsploere  Ohrlsttanla^  ne  a  Jndab  immaniter 
aggraTentar,  aysodali  decrato  atatoimaa,  nt,  si  de  cataro  qnaannqne 
pmtextn  Jndm  a  Chrlitisnia  gravta  immodaiatuve  niofaa  eztomerint, 
Chriatlanonim  eia  partidpium  anbtrahatnr,  donee  de  ifflmoderato 
^Tamina  satiafecerlnt  oompetenter.  .  .  .  Prlndpibgs  sntem  iajita- 
gimoa,  nt  propter  boo  non  eint  Chrietlaiiia  infesti,  aed  pottos  a  tanto 
graramine  atodeant  oohibera  Jodaoa. 

'  The  PoUah  Jewi  are  German  Jews  who  mignted  in  the  Uiddla 
A«M  to  Poland,  bat  have  maintained  to  the  preaent  day  thalr  Oarmaa 
i^eeh,  a  nedlsval  aoath-rnmkiah  dialect,  of  eouie  graatljr  oatrnptsd. 
laBoadsa  "a«imsa''aad  "J«w"BieaBUiaaaB*  tUag. 


maintaining  a  kind  of  antonomy  by  means  of  an  arrange- 
ment in  virtue  of  which  civil  processes  which  they  had 
against  each  other  were  decided  by  their  ^wn  rabbins  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Talmud.' 

The  Jews,  through  their  having  on  the  one  nsnd  separated 
themselves  and  on  the  other  hand  been  excluded  on  religious 
grounds  from  the  Gentiles,  gained  an  internal  solidarity 
and  solidity  which  has  hitherto  enabled  them  to  survive 
all  the  attacks  of  time.  The  hostility  of  the  Middle  Ages 
involved  them  in  no  danger ;  the  greatest  peril  has  been 
brought  upon  them  by  modem  times,  along  with  permission 
and  increasing  inducements'  to  abandon  their  separate 
position.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  on  this  point  the 
opinion  of  Spinoza,  who  was  well  able  to  form  a  competeut 
judgment  (Trad.  ThtoL  polit,  e.  4,  ad  Jin.) :— "That  the 
Jews  have  maintained  themselves  so  long  in  spite  of  their 
dispersed  and  disorganized  condition  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  how  they  separated 
themselves  from  all  other  nationalities  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  upon  themselvee  the  hatred  of  all,  and  that  not  only 
by  external  ritaa  contrary  to  those  of  other  nations,  but 
also  by  the  sign  of  circumcision  which  they  maintain  most 
religiously.  Experience  sliows  that  their  conservation  is 
due  in  a  great  decree  to  the  very  hatred  which  they  have 
incurred.  When  the  king  of  Spain  compelled  the  Jews 
either  to  accept  the  national  religion  or  to  go  into  banish- 
ment, very  many  of  them  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  and  in  virtue  of  this  received  all  the  privileges  of 
Spanish  subjects,  and  weve  declared  eligible  for  every 
honour ;  the  consequence  was  that  a  process  of  absorption 
began  immediately,  and  in  a  short  time  neither  trace  nor 
memory  of  them  survived.  Quite  different  wsa  the  history 
of  those  whom  the  king  of  Portugal  compelled  to  accept 
the  creed  of  his  nation ;  although  converted,  they  continued 
to  live  apart  from  the  teat  of  Uieir  fellow  subjects,  having 
been  declared  unfit  for  any  dignity.  So  great  importance 
do  I  attach  to  the  sign  of  cirenmdsion  also  in  this  connexion 
that  I  am  persusded  that  it  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  main* 
tain  the  separate  existence  of  thb  nation  for  ever."  The 
persistency  of  the  race  may  of  course  prove  a  harder  thing 
to  overcome  than  Spinoza  has  supposed ;  but  neverthelei<s 
he  will  be  found  to  have  spoken  truly  in  declaring  that  the 
so-called  emancipation  of  the  Jews  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  Judaism  wherever  the  process  is  extended 
beyond  the  political  to  the  social  sphere.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  centuries  may  be  required.     See  Jews. 

Siilarical  Smarea. — ^For  all  that  |ireoedea  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Old  Teatament  is  the  only  nattve  authority.  Amon^  foreign 
sooreea,  beaidea  the  atone  of  Heaha,  the  Aaayruui  inacripbons  hold 
the  first  rank ;  for  the  chronolcwy  they  are  of  deciaivs  importance. 
The  Egyptian  inacriptiona  on  the  other  hand  are  of  alight  valna. 
Baaidea  thaaa,  mention  moat  be  mads  of  the  notioea  oontamed  in  the 
Cluronieon  of  Enaebina,  and  in  the  CotUra  Apiontm  of  Joeephos 
(Manetho  and  Beroeoe).  For  the  period  between  Alexander  and  the 
aaatmction  of  Jeroaalem  by  the  Bomsna  we  have  Daniel,  with  the 
oommantaiy  of  Jerome,  the  Apooypha,  the  Paendepigraphic  writers, 
and  the  NewTeatoment  beddea  Phuo  and  Joaephna, — ^in  otherwoida, 
the  entin  body  of  the  Grecian  Jewish  literatore  that  has  reached  na. 
Hebrew  or  Anmaio  litetatnre  of  tbia  period  we  have  none ;  the 
writings  of  the  rabbins  are  to  be  nsed  only  with  the  greatest  caution 
as  sooroes  for  the  history  of  past  times,  and  always  only  aa  sopple- 
mentary  to  tita  Oreeisn  aothoritiea.  The  foreign  aouroea  which  re- 
qniie  to  be  conanlted  for  the  Helleniatio  and  Soman  periods  are 
oronght  tofpther  in  Clinton's  RuU;  recently  there  have  been  added 
a  BEiMt  vsnety  of  ooins  and  very  numerous  inacriptiona  (Le  Baa  and 
V  addlngton).  For  the  period  of  the  Palestinian  patriarchate  there 
are  the  ennrch  fathers,— Origen,  Enaebina,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanioa 
— beaidea  the  law-booka.  But  here  the  firat  place  belongs  to  the 
nbbinicsl  anthoritiea,  althongh  it  is  an  arduona  taak  to  extract  from 
aach  a  chaos  the  data  of  historical  value  which  it  containa.  Oenu- 
inelv  historical  ^orka  ate  the  Megillath  Taanith,  the  Seder  01am 
Babba,  and  the  SeOer  Olam  Zntza.  For  the  history  of  the  Jews  io 
the  diaspora  there  are  of  oonne  no  special  sources.  (J.  WX.) 


'  Btobbi^2K»/iHlm«KZ)M(MU:  wMr-  i-  JnM<<««-.  Braasv.  18«C. 
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famriunt.— Among  older  books  ittU  wortby  of  soUoe  for  thair 
Uitraridd  infloenoe  or  intrinaio  merit,  J.  J.  &a]iger'a  Jtwaurm 
Ttmenun  (Leyden,  1606}  end  AichUahop  UBsher'i  AwmIu  FaUrit 
*  Navi  rotonwiiM  (London,  16SO-e4),  with  the  EngUeh  Umnalft> 
tion  AmuU  cftlu  IPsrUfLondan,  1868),  hold  a  chief  place.  To 
thaaa  majr  be  added  H.  Rideanz,  Tk*  (Hd  tmi  Stie  Tttlmitma 
toMueUd  in  Ou  BiHory  qf  Ou  Jmet,  ko.,  London,  1718, 10th  ed., 
17M;  S.  Shackford,  n«  SaendandPr^iau  HUtan  o^tte  World, 
ka.,  London,  17ZS-S7-H ;  Bauiage,  HiMn  dt$  Jti^,  1708,  Sag- 
li>h  traniUtion  by  Taylor,  1708.  The  modem  treatment  of  tM 
Bol^ect  bepat  withDe  Wette,  whoae  BtilraMMurS»l*ltitng(iaot) 
broneht  the  hisher  criticiam,  which  in  the  hands  of  Eichhom  had 
atiU  oeen  pately  literaiy,  into  close  connexion  with  the  historical 

Sroblems.  Bat  a  just  oonoeption  of  the  order  of  Isml's  historical 
erelopment,  placise  the  Lentical  law  at  the  oloae  not  at  the 
outaet,  was  first  unfolded  in  Tstke's  Siblitdu  Tkixilogi*  (1836), 
a  book  which  prodsoed  no  lasting  Impression,  The  next  work  of 
flrst-rste  importtuiue  was  JSwald's  OncMdUt  da  V.  Itntl,  1848-49, 
Sd  ed.  1864-00  (Englidi  transIatioD  of  vols.  L-It.,  by  Hartinesn, 
1867-71 ;  of  toI  v.,  br  OIotct,  1886 ;  of  the  Amti^^iHti,  by  8oUy, 
1878).  In  English,  £wald's  view  of  the  history  bassuned  eai> 
leney  mainly  tnroosh  Dean  Stanley's  Lutum  on  Ms  ^dory  (ftk* 
JeioM  Church,  8  vols. ,  1863-76,  snd  his  Siiud  -and  PttUttiiu,  1868. 
The  influence  of  De  Wette  snd  Ewald  continned  paismonnt  among 
eritica  in  spite  of  Benss,  Lwsrde,  snd  Onf  (Uw  OeiekUUUdum 
Steher  da  A.  T.,  1866;  ■'Zar  Oeseh.  d.  Stammes  Lsvi,"  In 
Htn't  Anttiv,  1870,  fcc.),  till  the  nublioatiai  of  Eaenan's0Mb- 
dimtt  van  Itatl  (2  vols.,  1860-70 :  English  translation,  1874-76); 
while  in  Qermany  .the  ao^alled  Orafiu  theory,  really  Vatke's^ 


nraauMd  mipopDlar  np  to  the  pobUcation  of  i.  Walttiansen'k  tkt' 
MiUi  I*r«g»t  ToL  L,  1878,  in  which  the  euirents  starting  ium 
Xwald  and  YUke  may  be  said  to  meet  Among  other-books  whioli 
deal  witk  the  Biblieal  period  of  the  history  the  following  may  be 
named:— Milman'afi^>'»y4^<^<^«<»,  1820-80;  Newman^ Stifory 
tftktHOimt  Memanhj,  1847;  Lengerke's  JTmoan,  1844;  Weber 
andHoltanann's QoA.  da  7.  Jmr.,  1867;  Hitsig's  OadUchU,  1880, 
Itall  of  parsdoxes;  Banss's  BitMn  da  ItraOUa,  lli77;  W.  B. 
Smith's  Old  Tatammi  <•  Ou  JtuiA  Chunk,  1881.  See  slso 
Suneker's  Oaek.  da  AtttrlXumM.  From  a  conssrvatirs  or  apolo- 
getioal  standpoint  the  subject  is  treated  by  Knrts,  Oaeh.  da  A.  B., 
1848-66,  snd  Hengstenbei]^  SsKik.  dtsiWalkst  OoUa  ti.  d.  A.  B., 
1870-71,  both  tranalsted  in  Clsik's  series,  snd  in  Ecehler'a  leMriuA 
dtr  Sack.  d.  A.  T.,  I876-77-«l,  to  the  death  of  Ishbosheth.  For 
the  New  Testament  period,  aa  well  aa  that  of  the  connexion  between 
the  Old  and  New  Teataments,  Bchfirer's  JUtriueh  da  IfTHdiM 
XtitgaMdM  (1874)  gives  sa  admirable  snmmary  snd  sa  azhsnstiva 
Tiew  of  Tslevant  literatnre.  Of  worka  of  Jewish  scholsrs  ths  follow- 
ing msy  be  noted:  HenfeM,  OaMA.  dav-  Jitraeli  wit  VMmdwig 
da  S"  TmfiU,  1847  ig.;  Jest,  OaMehti  da  ImulUm  ait  dm 
MaOabaim,  1820-47,  sod  Oaek.  daJytdtnOaaa  utd  atimr  SMm. 
1867-60;  Oraetx,  OoMckU  da  Judm,  1868-77;  and  espedally 
Dersnbonrg,  3aat  $tir  FhitMn  .  .  .dtla  PuIaUms,  1877. 

Uonogrsphs  and  books  elnddating  particoUr  featores  of  the  sub- 
ject ars  too  nnmerons  to  be  cited  in  ostsiL  For  the  Biblical  chrono- 
logy set  especially  O.  Smith,  Aayrian  Jbonyss  Omua,  1876; 
WanunsMi  in  Jtikri.  /.  Jkut.  TktoL,  1876,  p^  607  s;.:  Oppert. 
dlsbinm  it  at  Sueaumn,  1877;  Koldeki^  "OiraDclqgie  dsi 
Biohteneit,''  in  ]aM  OUatuekimgat,  1887. 


IBSACBAB  OQBir  ''there  is  a  lure,  or  rewud"; 
lava^),  Jacob's  ninth  ton,  his  fifth  by  Leah.  Slightly 
differing  ezpknationa  of  the  reference  in  the  name  are  given 
in  Qen.  xxz.  16  and  xxx.  18.  The  territory  of  the  tribe 
(JosL  zix.  17-23)  inclnded  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  tlie  hills  to  the  east  of  it,  the  Sonndaiy  in 
that  direction  extending  from  Tabor  to  the  Jordan,  ap- 
parently along  the  deep  gorge  of  Wady  Btreh.  Of  the 
sixteen  cities  enumerated,  the  greater  number  hss  been 
successfully  identified.  (See  Oonder,  Handbook  to  the 
Bible,  p.  266,  1879,  and  De  Sanlcy  in  BvlL  de  la  Soe. 
Giogr.  de  Parii,  L  209  »q.,  1879.)  In  the  rich  territory  of 
Issachar,  traversed  by  the  great  commercial  highway  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Bethshean,  were  seTeru  important 
Canaanitish  towns  which  had  preserved  their  independ- 
ence ;  and,  although  the  tribe  is  mentioned  as  having  taken 
some  part  in  the  war  of  freedom  under  Deborah  (Judg  ▼. 
15),  it  is  impossible  to  misanderstand  the  reference  to  its 
tributary  condition  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Qea  xliz.  11, 
16),  or  the  fact  that  the  name  of  this  tnbe  is  omitted 
from  the  list  given  in  Jadg.  i.  of  those  who  bestirred  them- 
selves against  the  earlier  mhabitants  of  the  country.  In 
the  "blMsing  upon  Zebnlnn and  Issachar"  in  Dent  zxziiL 
18,  19,  reference  is  mads  to  Garmel,  their  sacred  monn- 
tain,  and  to  the  trading  |ind  otlier  advantages  afforded  by 
their  seaboard. 

ISSIC-KUI^  a  large  lake  of  Central  Asia,  lying  in  a 
deep  basin  lietween  the  Trans-Hi  Ala-tan  and  the  Tian 
Shan  moonbuns,  and  extending  from  76°  lO*  to  78°  SO*  E. 
long.  The  greatest  length  from  westsooth-west  to  east- 
north-east  is  120  or  126  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  S3 
miles,  the  area  being  estimated  at  not  less  than  2260 
sqnare  miles.  The  name  Issik-Knl  is  Kirgiiis  for  "  warm 
l^e,*  and,  liks  the  Chinese  synonym  Zhe-hai,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  lake  is  never  entirely  fitnen 
over.  The  surface  is  vaiioosly  stated  at  4176  (SemenofF) 
and  6300  (Oolubeff)  feet  above  the  ssa.  Towards  the 
esst  the  valley  strikes  well  in  among  Ihe  monntains  in  the 
direetkm  of  the  Saniash  Pass  (6660  feet),  and  it  b  traversed 
by  two  parallel  streams,  the  Tub  and  the  Jirgalan,  which 
form  the  most  important  afflnents  of  the  hk&  On  the 
south  the  Tian  Shan  monntains,  or,  as  that  part  of  ths 
system  is  locally  called,  tha  Ten^  A)*4an,  do  not  oome 


down  so  close  to  the  shore  as  the  monntuns  on  the  north 
(the  Knngei  Ala-tan),  but  leave  a  strip  6  to  IS  miles  broad. 
The  water  is  too  salt  to  be  fit  for  drinking.  Fish  are  remark- 
ably  abundant,  especially  in  the  bays,  the  principal  spedes 
being  carps  {Cyprana,  Oreimut,  and  SchieotKorax). 

Isdk-Enl  begins  to  appear  in  history  in  the  end  of  tiie  2d  oen- 
tnry.  It  was  ^  this  nnite  that  tiie  tribes  driven  from  China  by 
ths  Hnns  fbond  thsir  way  into  the  Aralo-Oandan  basin.  Ths 
Usans  settled  on  the  Isks  and  built  the  town  tA  Tchi-sn,  jnobablr 
at  the  mouth  of  tfas  Tub,  where  remains  of  stone  bnOdiiigs  sn  ssia 
to  exist  below  the  water.  PacolisT  remains  of  the  Osun  seolptorst 
quits  distinct  from  those  of  the  Oalmncks  or  the  Kirghiz,  and  srticles 
of  luxisehohlAiniitare^  snchss  ooppsr  kettles  of  gnat  sistL  are  som» 
times  found.'  .  Tbs  town  of  Tchi^gn  still  existed  in  the  6th  oeatory, 
bat  after  that  there  is  no  Bwntion  of  it  in  the  nilTniwi  historians. 
It  is  to  Hwen  T'ssag,  tha  Boddhist  pilgrim,  thst  we  sre  indobtod 
far  the  first  soooimt  of  Issik-Snl  based  on  peraonsl  obasrvstian. 
In  tlie  bfginBtng  cf  tha  14th  eantuy  Nettmian  Christiaas  resohed 
the  Isks  sod  tgnaded  a  monsstan  on  the  Borthem  shcn,  Indicsted 
ti  tha  Ottslsn  map  of  1874.  Timnr  skirted  ths  southern  shore  is 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  not  till  1868  that  the 
Bnssfsns  mads  aoqasintsnce  witli  ths  district 

Sm  PUnniaaa,  JBHSiflmfw,  IIBS;  SuMBOffs  nhaUa  nlida  In  bk  SIM 
Bmu.  Aqk,  wUcfa  ii  1mmS|  bsKd  on  Us  owil  orlfliisl  natwials ;  Ssesiw, 

KiM*'*im>emnfimiadSStemrttarumt,\ia(!Sieii,vati. 

ISSOIRE^  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  depart- 
jneat  of  Pny-de-DAmc^  France^  situated  on  the  Conze,  near 
its  jnnctioa  with  the  Allier,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Clermont 
It  mn tains  a  tribunal  of  the  first  instance,  a  tribnnal  of 
commerce^  and  the  nsoal  offices  appropriate  to  the  cental 
of  a  distiiob  ^le  streets  in  the  ctder  part  of  the  town  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirtr,  bnt  in  the  newer  part  there 
are  several  fine  treoshaded  promenades,  while  a  handsome 
bonlevard  encircles  the  town.  The  oosunnnal  college,  a  ' 
good  primary  school,  several  religions  institations,  an  ancient 
bridge^  the  granite  town-honse,  and  the  chnrch  of  St  Fanl 
are  among  the  most  interesting  bnildings.  The  last,  built 
on  ths  site  of_an  older  chapel  raised  over  the  tomb  of  St 
Anstrentoine  '(Stremonins),  who  introdnced  Christiamty 
into  Issoire  in  the  3d  centoiy,  dates  bam  the  10th 
century,  and  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Roman- 
esque style  of  early  Anvergneae  archil^etntei  Issoin 
has  manufactures  of  ssricultaral  implements,  millstonei^ 
wooUeni^  and  shoes^  ana  trade  in  eattla,  wabnt-ml,  hemp^ 
apples,  uid  win»    The  popnhtbn  in  1876  was  6089. 

laoiTS,  whoss  nans  oocors  in  the  Lstin  forms  Icdodnnm  sad 
ImJaiwnm,  is  said  to  have  baa  Amadsd  by  ths  Arvoni,  sod  ia. 
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Saaaa  tima*  NM  to  Mas  leputatioa  for  tt*  HbooL  In  th«  Sth 
eantory  tht  Chriitian  oommonity  wtobliahad  then  bjr  Stmnoniu 
WH  cmthrown  by  the  tary  at  th«  Ttndali.  Dnring  the  nligioiu 
wtn  of  the  B«roniwtioD,  looire  eoffered  rer^  eererelf .  Uerle,  the 
laeder  of  the  Froteeteate,  eapturad  the  town  in  1S74,  and  tnetea  tiie 
inhsbitenti  with  great  ornertf.  The  Boman  Cathoiia  nto(dc  it  in 
1(77,  and  the  feracitjr  of  their  retaliation  may  be  inferred  bam  the 
inniptfam  Id  fut  Imairt,  earred  on  a  pillar  which  waa  nind  on 
the  lite  of  the  town.  In  the  oonteat  oftheLea^enandHeniylT. 
looira,  hardly  reeorend,  anttained  further  Megee,  and  haa  merer 
wholly  regained  ita  early  ptoapeiity. 

ISSOITDXJN',  chief  town  qf  an  arrondlMament  in  tlie 
department  of  Lidre,  Franca,  ia  aitnated  on  the  Thteli^  17 
milea  IT.K  of  ChAteaaronx,  and  14S  mile*  &  of  Faria. 
It  ia  the  aeat  of  the  naaal  Gtoveinment  and  public  officea ; 
and  there  are  alio  chambera  of  agricoltore  and  of  arte  and 
mannfactnrea,  a  oommnnal  college,  a  public  library,  a  de- 
partmental priaon,  a  hoapital,  an  orphanage,  and  aeveral 
religiooa  and  benevolent  inatitationa.  Among  the  intereat- 
ing  bnildinga  are  the  chnrch  of  St  Cjt,  combining  Tarioua 
architectural  atylea,  with  a  fine  porch  and  window,  the 
H6tel  de.la  Prefecture,  the  chapel  of  th«  HOtel  Dien,  and 
the  Falaia  de  Joatice,  begun  in  1866.  Of  the  fcnrtificationa 
with  which  the  town  waa  formerly, surrounded  the  White 
Tower,  a  maaaive  cylindrical  building  of  the  13th  centnry, 
alone  remaina.  laaoddun  haa  qnarriea  of  lithographic  aton^ 
tanneriea,  grain,  woollen,  and  aaw  miUa,  and  mannfaeturea 
of  braaa,  linen,  parchment,  ateam-enginea  and  machinery, 
cntleiyj  and  cloth.  It  carriea  on  trade  in  lithographic 
atonea,  grain,  wine,  iron,  cattle,  and  horaea.  The  popnla- 
ticm  in  1876  was  11,393. 

Inondnn,  in  Latin  Jmctllodunvm,  ExaUhmum,  or  ItoUhtnum, 
eziitad  in  JBoman  timea.  It  haa  luffered  aererely  from  oonilagra- 
tiona ;  a  Tery  destarnctiTe  one  in  16fil  waa  the  remit  of  an  attack 
on  the  dtT  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  Looia  ZIT.  rewudad  the 
ctanndh  llaelity  of  the  dty  to  him  by  aereral  ^vilegea. 

ISTALIF.    See  AroHAinBTAir,  toI  L  p.  230. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  great  Fknhellenic 
festiTal)^  were  held  on  the  latlunna  of  Corinth.  An  ancient 
ceremony  of  the  worship  of  Melicertea  or  Melkarth,  intro- 
dtieed  by  the  FlKBuidan  traders  who  frequented  the  iathnos 
from  the  eailieat  time^  was  afterwarda  modified  by  the  Old 
lonie  woiship  of  Poseidon;  and  at  the  featival  the  heroes 
Nelena  and  Sivpl>v*  iseeiTed  honour  abng  with  the  two 
deitiea.  About  683  B.O.,  the  feetinl  was  arranged  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  game*,  but  was 
celebrated  every  two  yean.  The  featival  waa  managed  by 
the  Corinthiana ;  and  after  the  city  waa  destroyed  by  Mum- 
mins  (146,  &o.)  the  prealdency  passed  to  the  Su^onisna 
nntU  Jniiua  Cnaar  reatored  Corinth.  The  Atheniana  were 
closely  connected  with  the  festival,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  proedria,  the  foremost  aeat  at  the  gamea,  wule  the 
Eleana  were  abaolntely  excluded  firom  participation.  The 
games  included  gymnastic^  equeatrian,  and  musical  eon- 
teats  ;  and  the  priie  was  a  crown  made  at  one  time  of 
parsley,  at  a  later  period  of  pine, 

ISTIB  or  IsHTiB,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
eyalst  of  Niah  (Macedonia),  a  few  miles  aouth-sast  of 
Uakah^  situated  at  a  height  of  690  feet  on  a  small  stream 
of  its  own  name^  which  joins  the  Br«galnitn,  a  tributary 
of  the  Taidar.  It  ia  estimated  to  contain  from  16,000 
to  30,000  houaea,  and  posaetees  aeveral  fine  mosques,  a 
number  of  fountains,  and  a  Urge  bazaar.  A  small  ayenitic 
knoU  to  the  north-west  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle.    iMib  is  the  ancient  Astibon. 

ISTBIA  (anciently  also  Suiria,  in  Qermaa  Iitrien,  and 
formerly  Siiltrreiekyi  a  margraviate  of  Anatria,  forming 
the  southern  pert  of  the  Kfistenland  erownland,  ia  contained 
in  the  peninsula)  which,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  dis- 
tricts of  Trieste^  Qor^  and  Camiola,  stretches' south warda 
into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  Onlf  of  Trieate  (SAnu 
TtryiitiHtu),  and  the  Qnlf  of  Qnanaco  {Simtu  Fkmatitmt). 


The  area  of  the  official  district,  which  indndes  T^ia, 
Cherso,  Lnaaino,  and  other  smaller  ialanda  on  the  aouth-eaat 
eoaat,  is  1908  aquare  milea,  of  which  1645  belong  to  the 
peninanla  itaelf.  The  aurface  ia  mountoinons,  eapecially 
in  the  north  and  eaat  regiona,  which  are  occupied  by  off- 
shoots from  the  Jolinn  Alps.  Monte  Maggiore  (4673  feet) 
in  the  north-eaat  ia  the  highest  summit.  The  Quieto  in 
the  weat  and  the  Araa  in  the  east,  neither  of  which  is 
navigably  are  the  principal  atreama.  The  west  coast 
abo«uids  in  convenient  bays  and  harbours,  of  which  Pols, 
an  imperial  naval  station,  ia  the  chief ;  bnt  the  steep  and 
rocky  eaat  eooat  is  beset  widi  shallows  and  islets,  and  is 
much  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  the  Siroeeo  from  the 
south-south-east  and  the  Bora  from  the  north-eaaL  The 
climate  of  latria,  although  it  variea  with  the  varietiea  of 
surface^  is  on  the  whole  warm  and  dry.  The  soil  is  not 
unfertile^  bnt  its  resources  are  far  from  being  fully 
developed.  About  one  half  of  the  total  area  is  occupied 
with  acanty  grass  and  pasture  land,  while  timber  and  the 
various  annual  crops  divide  the  remainder  in  different  pro- 
portiona.  Wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  rye  are  grown  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  aonth  wheat,  maize,  rye^  olives,  vines,  and 
melons.  The  harvest  of  1873  yielded  46,410  bushels  of 
wheat,  167,386  of  rye,  166,800  of  oata,  and  168,200  of 
maise ;  and  the  value  of  the  total  agricultural  produce  waa 
£960,000.  Beech  and  oak  timber  ^;ood  for  ahipbnilding), 
gall-nuta,  oak-bark,  and  cork  are  also  produced,  '^a 
minerals  include  coal,  alum,  quarts,  and  good  building 
stone;  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  a  sea- 
faring life,  in  fishing,  and  in  preparing  aalt  for  fiah- 
curing.  Shipbuilding,  aheep  and  cattle  rearing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  oil,  wine,  and  brieka  afe  also  noteworthy 
induatries.  The  beat  aorta'  of  wine  are  made  near  Capo 
d'Istria, -Muggis,  Isola,  Parenzo,  and  Dignano;  and  Uis 
oil  of  Istria  waa  famoua  even  in  Roman  timea.  The  trade 
of  the  peninsula  is  unimportant  The  roads  are  fairly 
numerous,  and  a  railway,  lately  opened,  with  a  branch  to 
Rovigno,  connecta  Pola  with  Trieste.  latria  ia  divided 
into  die  aix  government  districta  of  Capo  d'latria,  Parenso, 
Piaino,  Pola,  Voloaca,  and,  for  the  ialanda,  Lussina  Ths 
estates  of  Istria,  which  meet  at  Parenxo,  consist  of  3 
bishops,  6  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors,  8 
representatives  of  the  towns,  13  representatives  for  tho 
other  and  rural  communities,  and  2  representatives  of  tho 
chamber  of  commerce  at  Bovigna  Two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  Slavs,  although  among  these  there  are  many 
differences  of  dress  and  dialect  The  remaining  third,  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  towns,  is  almost  entirely  Italian.  The 
population  in  1869  waa  264,906,  of  whom  36,917  belonged 
to  the  ialanda :  378,218  waa  the  official  estimate  at  the  end 
of  1879.. 

The  modem  latria  oocnples  the  aame  poaition  aa  the  anoient 
Istria  or  Hiatria,  known  to  the  Bomana  as  the  abode  of  a  fierce 
tribe  of  lUyiian  piratea.  It  owed  ita  name  to  an  old  belief  that  the 
Dannba  (Uter,  in  Oieek)  diaduurged  aome  of  ita  water  by  an  arm 
entering  the  Adriatic  in  that  region.  The  latriana,  protected  by 
the  difflonlt  navigation  of  their  roelcy  ooaata,  were  only  rabdned 
by  the  Bomana  in  177  a.0.  after  two  wan.  Under  Angnstnsthe 
greater  part  of  tha  peninanla  wis  added  to  Italy,  and,  when  the  aeat 
of  empire  waa  remorad  to  BaTanna,  Istria  reaped  many  benefitaftom 
the  proximity  of  the  ea^tal.  Altar  the  fall  of  the  Weatem  empire 
it  waa  pillaged  by  the  Longobardi  and  the  Qotha ;  it  waa  annexed  to 
the  yruikiui  kingdom  by  nppin  in  789 ;  and  about  the  middle  of  tha 
lOthcentarrltfdlinto^eliandaoftlMdnkeaofOatjntbia.  Fortune 
after  that,  nowerer,  led  it  Baooeeaively  throngh  the  hands  of  the 
dnkea  of  Heran,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  patriarch  of  Aqnileia, 
to  the  repnbUo  of  Teniae.  Under  this  rule  it  remained  till  tha 
peeoe  of  Oampo  Fomdo  in  17B7,  when  Anatria  acqnired  it,  and 
added  it  to  the  north-easteni  part  which  had  fallen  to  her  share  ao 
early  aa  1871  By  fh«  peace  of  Fraaebnrg,  Anatria'waa  in  1806 
eompallsd  to  eeds  Istria  to  France,  and  the  department  of  labia 
waa  formed ;  bnt  In  1818  Anatria  asain  seised  it,  and  haa  retained 
it  ever  since.  Sagrio  di  Vhliogr^fa  Jtbriana  (Capodistiia,  18Si) 
eontaiaa  a  clasaiflsd  bibliogiapby  of  th«  ptorinea. 
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ITALY 

PAET  L— GEOGBAPHY  AND  STATISTIOS. 


TopograjA.f. 

ITALY,  or  more  correctly  Iiaua,  is  the  name  that  has  been 
applied  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  to  the  great 
peninrala  that  projects  from  the  mass  of  central  Europe  far  - 
to  the  sonth  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  the  great 
island  of  Sicily  may  be  considered  as  in  fkct  a  mere  con- 
tinnation  or  appendage  of  the  continental  promontory. 
Confining  oorseWes,  however,  to  Italy  itself,  its  natural 
boundaries  are  marked  with  a  distinctness  that  is  quite 
exceptional  The  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
monly termed  by  geographers  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  forms 
its  limit  on  the  W.  and  S.,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  E. ; 
while  to  the  north,  where  it  joins  the  main  continent 
of  Europe,  it  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  regions  by 
the  mighty  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  sweeps  round  in  a 
vast  semicircle  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  shores 
of  Nice  and  Monaco,  presenting  throughout  an  almost 
nnbroken  mountain  barrier. 

The  land  thus  circumscribed  extends  betwcsn  the 
parallels  of  46°  40'  and  37°  55'  N.  lat.  and  between  6°  35' 
and  18°  35'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  north- 
west to  fleuth-east,  in  which  direction  it  measures  620 
geographical  miles  or  718  English  miles  in  a  direct  line 
nom  the  boundary  near  Courmayeur  to  the  Cape  Sta 
Maria  di  Lenca,  south  of  Otrantu,  but  the  great  mountain 
peninsula  of  Calabria  extends  abont  two  degrees  farther 
south  to  Cape  Spartivento  in  lafc,  37°  56'.  Its  breadth  is, 
owing  to  its  configuration,  very  irregular.  The  northern 
portion,  measured  from  the  Alps  at  the  Monte  Yiso  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Fo,  has  a  bread ';h  of  about  230  geographical 
or  270  English  miles,  and  from  the  Monte  Viso  to  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  near  the  mouth  of  the  Isonzo  it  measures 
290  geographical  or  340  English  miles.  But  the  peninsula 
of  Italy,  which  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  country, 
nowhere  exceeds  130  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  while 
it  does  not  generally  measure  more  than  from  90  to  100 
milee  acroaa.  I^s  southern  extremity,  now  called  Calbria, 
forms  a  complete  peninsnla,  being  united  to  the  mass  of 
Lncania  or  the  Basilicata  by  an  isthmus  of  only  36  English 
miles  in  width,  while  that  between  the  Gulfs  of  Sta  Euf emia 
ind  Squillace,  which  connects  the  two  portions  of  the  pro- 
vince, does  not  exceed  20  miles.  The  area  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Italy,  exclusive  of  the  large  islands,  is  computed 
at  93,640.  square  miles.  Savoy,  which  nntil  the  treaty 
of  1860  was  commonly  considered  as  included  in  Italy, 
on  account  of  its  being  comprised'  in  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, as  a  matter  of  physical  geography  unquestionably 
belongs  to  France  (to  which  it  ia  now  politically  united), 
being  separated  from  the  Italian  province  of  Piedmont  by 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps. 

But,  though  that  great  range  forms  thronghent  the 
northern  boundary  of  Italy,  the  exact  limits  of  the  country 
at  the  two  extremitiM  of  the  Alpine  chain  are  not  very 
deuly  marked,  and  have  been  subject  to  conaideiable 
fluctuations  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times..  Ancient 
geographers  appear  to  have  generally  regarded  the  remark- 
able headland  which  descends  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
the  sea  between  Nice  and  Monaco  as  the  limit  of  Italy  in 
that  direction,  and  in  •  purely  geographical  point  of  view 
it  is  probably  the  best  point  that  could  be  selected.  But 
Angnatns,  who  was  the  first  to  give  to  Italy  a  definite 
political  organisation,  carried  the  frontier  to  the  river 
Varus  or  Yar,  a  few  milee  west  of  Nice,  and  this  river 
continued  in  modem  times  to  be  generally  recognixed  as 


the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy,  It  was  only  Id 
I860  that  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory to  France  carried  the  political  frontier  fwther  east,  to 
a  point  between  Mentone  and  Yeutimiglia,  which  certainly 
constitutes  no  natural  limit 

Towards  the  north-east  also  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
not  clearly  characterised.  The  point  where  the  range  of 
the  Julian  Alps  approaches  almost  close  to  the  searslioie 
(just  at  the  sources  of  the  little  stream  ap  celebrated  in 
ancient  times  a*  the  Timavns)  would  seem  to  constitute 
the  best  natural  limit.  But  in  the  constitution  of  Italy 
by  Augustas  the  frontier  was  carried  farther  east  so  as  to 
include  Tergeste  (Trieste),  and  the  little  river  Formio 
(Risano)  was  in  the  first  instance  chosen  as  the  limit,  but 
this  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  river  Arsia  (tho 
Area),  which  flows  into  the  Gnlf  of  Quamero,  so  as  to 
include  almost  all  Istria ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
coast  of  Istria  was  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  held  by 
the  powerful  republic  of  Yenice  tended  to  perpetuate  this 
arrangement,  so  that  Istria  was  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Italy,  though  certainly  not  forming  any 
natural  portion  of  that  country. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy 
where  the  bonndary  is  not  clearly  marked  by  nature  is  l^rol 
or  the  valley  of  the  Adige.  Here  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps  (as  marked  by  the  watershed)  recedes  so  far  to  the 
north  that  it  has  never  constituted,  as  it  has  dona  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  the  national  limit  between 
populations  of  different  race  and  language.  In  ancient 
times,  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Adige  and  its  tribntaries 
were  inhabited  by  Rhoetian  tribes  and  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Rhoetia ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  uat 
province  and  Italy  was  purely  arbitrary,  as  it  remains  to 
this  day.  Tridentam  or  Trent  was  in  the  tilhe  of  Fliny 
included  in  the  tenth  region  of  Italy  or  Yenetia,  bnt  he 
tells  ns  that  the  inhabitants  were  a  Rhoetian  trib&  At 
the  present  day  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  crosses  the  Adige  abont  30  miles  below  Trent, 
—that  city  and  its  territory,  which  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
Lundville  in  1802  was  governed  by  sovereign  archbishops 
of  its  own,  subject  only  to  the  Glerman  emperors,  being 
now  included  in  the  Austrian  empire.  While  the  Alps 
thus  constitute  the  northem  boundary  of  Italy,  its  con- 
figuration and  internal  geography  are  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Apenninea,  which 
branches  off  from  the  Maritime  Alps  between  Nice  and 
Genoa,  and,  after  stretching  in  the  first  instance  in  an 
unbroken  line  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the 
Adriatic,  then  turns  more  to  the  sonth,  and  is  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  of 
which  it  forms  as  it  were  the  backbone,  nntil  it  ends  is 
the  Bonthemmost  extremity  of  Calabria  at  Cape  Spartiventa 
The  great  spur  or  promontory  projecting  towards  the  east 
to  Brindisi  and  Otranto,  which  figures  in  the  older  maps 
of  Italy  as  if  it  were  constitnted  by  a  branch  from  the 
main  range  of  the  Apennines,  is' not  in  reality  so  formed, 
and  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  central  dioin. 

One  chief  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Apennines 
thus  traverse  the  whole  of  Italy  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Adriatic  is  the  marked  division  between  Korthem 
Italy,  including  the  region  north  of  the  Apennines  and 
extending  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the  central 
and  more  aontherly  portious  of  the  peninsula.  No  such 
line  of  separation  exists  farther  south,  and  the  terms 
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Central  and  Soathern  Italy,  tkoaglt  in  gtneial  n«e  among 
geographers,  and  convenient  for  descriptive  porposea,  do 
not  correspond  to  anr  natnral  diriabna  of  the  great  Italian 
peninsola. 

1.  Northtm  Italy. — ^Byfar  the  larger  portion  of  ITorthem 
Itidy  is  occupied  by  the  basin  of  the  Fo,  which  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  broad  plain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  to  that  of  tiie  Alps,  together  with  the  valleys 
and  slopes  on  both  sides  of  it  Throughout  its  whole 
ootuae  indeed,  from  its  source  in  Monte  Viso  to  its  outflow 
into  the  Adriatic — a  distance  of  more  than  6  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  220  miles  in  a  direct  line — tha  Po  receives 
all  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  Apennines  northwards, 
and  all  those  that  descend  from  the  Alps  towaids  the  south, 
till  one  comes  to  the  Adige,  which,  after  puienings  parallel 
course  with  the  Fo  for  a  considerable  distance,  enters  the 
Adriatic  by  a  separate  mouth. 

There  it  no  otiier  instance  in  Europe  of  a  basin  of  similar 
extent  equally  clearly  characterized, — the  perfectly  level 
character  of  the  plain  being  as  striking  as  the  boldness 
with  which  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges  begin  to 
rise  on  each  side  of  it  This  is  most  clearly  marked  on  the 
side  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  great  EmiUan  Way,  which 
has  been  the  high  road  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  our 
own,  preserves  an  unbroken  straight  line  from  Bimini  to 
Fiacenza,  a  distance  of  more  than  160  miles,  during  which 
the  underfalls  of  the  mountains  continually  approach  it  on 
the  left,  without  once  creasing  the  line  of  road.  On  the 
side  of  the  Alpe  the  boundary  is  more  varied  and  broken, 
the  great  projecting  masses  of  those  mountains  being  inter- 
sected by  large  rivets,  which  produce  valleys  of  consider^ 
able  extent  running  far  up  into  the  mountains.  But  still, 
from  whatever  point  the  traveller  approaches  the  AIp^  he 
will  be  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  the  ant>roken 
allqvial  plain  extends  quite  up  to  the  foot  of  the  actual 
mountains  or  their  immediate  offshoots, — presenting  in  this 
respect  a  striking  contrast  with  the  broken,  hilly  country 
which  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps  both  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Austria. 

The  only  exception  to  tiiis  uniform  level  oceni*  in  the 
Monferrat  region,  which  consists  principally  of  hills  of 
moderate  elevation  and  of  Tertiary  formation,  projecting 
to  the  north  from  the  Lignrian  Apennines,  and  occupying 
a  breadth  of  about  60  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Turin  to  that  of  Alessandria,  around  which  th(9  Po  is  com- 
pelled to  form  a  great  bend  between  Turin  and  Valenza, 
leaving,  however,  a  broad  strip  of  plain  (from  16  to  30  miles 
across)  between  its  north  bukk  and  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
The  detached  group  of  the  Enganean  hills,  within  sight  of 
the  Adriatic,  though  separated  from  the  nearest  Alps  by  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  plain,  is  wholly  independent  of  that 
great  chain,  and  forms  a  separate  and  isolated  mass  of 
volcanic  origin. 

The  geography  of  Korthem  Italy  will  be  best  described 
by  following  the  course  of  the  Fa  That  mighty  stream 
has  its  origin  as  tt  mountain  torrent  descending  from  two 
little  dark  lakes  on  the  north  flank  of  Monte  Viso^  at  a 
height  of  more  than  -^000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  after 
a  course  of  less  than  20  miles  it  enters  the  plain  at  Saluzzo^ 
between  which  and  Turin,  a  distance  of  only  30  miles,  it 
receives  three  considerable  tributaries, — the  Clusone  on 
its  left  bank,  bringing  down  the  waters  from  the  valley  of 
Fenestrelle,  and  the  Varaita  and  Haira  on  the  south,  con- 
tributing those  of  two  valleys  of  the  Alps  immediately  south 
of  that  of  the  Po  itself.  Between  Turin  and  Valenza  it 
receives  no  affluent  of  importance  on  its  right  bank,  but  a 
few  miles  below  the  latter  town  it  is  joined  by  the  Tanaro, 
a  large  stream,  which  brings  with  it  the  united  waters  of 
the  itnra,  the  Bormida,  and  several  minor  rivers.  All 
these  have  their  sources  on  tha  northern  flank  or  reveise 


of  the  Maritime  Alps,  wbere  the  chain  bends  round  towards 
Savona,  and  being  fed  by  the  snows  of  those  lofty  mountains 
are  greatly  superior  in  volume  to  the  rivers  that  descend 
from  the  Apennines  farther  east 

But  far  more  importentare  the  great  rivers  that  descend 
from  the  main  chain  of  the  Qraian  and  Pennine  Alps,  and 
join  the  Po  on  its  left  bank.  Of  these  the  Dora  (called 
for  distinction's  sake  Dora  Biparia),  which  unites  with  the 
greater  river  just  below  Turin,  has  its  source  in  the  Mont 
Genevre^  and  flows  past  Sua  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Cenia. 
Kext  comes  the  Stnta,  which  rises  in  the  glacieis  of  tha 
Boohe  Melon ;  then  the  Oreo,  flowing  through  the  Val  di 
Locana ;  and  then  the  Dora  Baltea,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Alpine  tribntaries  of  the  Fo,  which  has  its  sonrcs  in 
the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  above  Courmayeur,  and  thence 
descends  through  the  Val  d'Aoeta  for  about  70  miles  till  it 
enters  the  plain  at  Ivrea,  and  after  flowing  about  SO  miles 
more  joins  the  Po  a  few  miles  below  Chivassa  This 
great  valley — one  of  the  most  considerable  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Alps — ^has  attracted  more  especial  attention,  iu 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  from  its  leading  to  two 
of  the  most  f  reqnantod  passes  across  the  great  mountain 
chain, — the  Oreot  and  the  Little  St  Benutd,  the  former 
diverging  at  Aosta,  and  crossing  the  main  ridges  to  the 
north  into  the  valley  of  the  Bbona^  the  other  following  a 
more  westerly  direction  into  Savoy.  In  its  course  below 
Aoste  also  the  Dora  Baltea  receives  several  considerable 
tributaries,  which  descend  from  the  range  of  glacien 
between  Mont  Bhuie  and  Monte  Rosa. 

About  SB  miles  below  its  confluence  with  the  Dora,  Uie 
Po  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sesia,  also  a  large  river, 
which  has  its  source  above  Alagna  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Monte  Rosa,  and  after  flowing  by  Varallo  and  Vercelli  falls 
into  the  Fo  abont  14  miles  below  the  latter  dtjr.  About 
SO  miles  east  of  this  confluence, — ^in  the  conrse  of  which 
the  Po  makes  a  great  bend  south  to  Valenca,  and  then 
returns  again  to  the  northward, — it  is  joined  by  the  Xlcino, 
a  large  anid  rapid  river,  which  brings  with  it  the  outflow 
of  the  great  lake  called  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  all  tha 
accumulated  waters  that  flow  into  it  Of  these  the  Ticino 
itself  has  ite  source  abont  10  miles  above  Airob  at  the 
foot  of  the  St  Gotthatd,  and  after  flowing  above  36  miles 
through  the  Val  Leventina  to  Bellinzona,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Moeea  bringing  down  the  waters  of  the  Val 
Miaocoo,  enters  the  lake  through  a  manhy  plain  at 
Magadino,  about  10  toiles  distant  On  the  west  side  of 
the  lake  the  Toccia  or  Toaa  deacends  from  the  pass  of  the 
Gries  nearly  due  south  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Doveria  from  the  Simplon,  and  a  few 
miles  lower  down  those  of  the  Val  Anzasca  from  the  foot 
of  Monte  Rosa,  and  12  miles  farther  has  its  outlet  into 
the  lake  between  Baveno  and  Fallanza.  Beaides  these  two 
great  streams  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  the  reoeptede  of  the 
waters  of  two  minor  but  considerable  lakes — the  Lago  di 
Lugano  on  the  east  and  the  Lago  d'Orte  on  the  west 
The  Tidno  has  a  course  of  above  60  mQes  from  Besto 
Calende,  where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  through  the  level 
plain,  till  it  joins  the  Po  jnst  below  the  city  of  Paviik 

The  next  great  affluent  of  the  Po,  the  Adda,  forms  in 
like  manner  the  outflow  of  a  great  lake — the  Lake  of 
Como,  and  has  also  ite  sources  far  away  in  the  Alps, 
above  Bormio,  from  whence  it  flows  through  the  broad 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Val  Tellina  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  66  milee  till  it  enters  the  lake  near  Colica  The 
Adda  in  this  part  of  ite  course  haa  a  direction  almost  dna 
east  to  west ;  but  at  the  same  point  where  it  reachea  the 
lakey  another  river,  the  .Lira,  descends  the  valley  of  & 
Giacqmo,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south  from  the  pass 
of  the  Bplligen,  thus  afibrdtng  one  of  the  most  diieot  Uaes 
of  commnnication  across  the  Alps.    The  Adda  flows  out  of 
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the  lake  at  Its  teath-aaitem  eitretttity  at  Leceo^  and  has 
theaoe  a  eonne  throngh  the  .plain  of  abore  70  milea  till  it 
enters  the  Fo  between  Piaeenia  and  Cremona.  In  this 
part  of  ita  coorae  it  flowa  by  Lodi  and  Fiadghettone,  and 
reoeiTes  the  wateia  of  two  minor  bnt  considerable  streams, 
the  Brembo,'  descending  -from  the  Val  Brembana,  and  the 
Berio  from  the  Val  Seriana  abore  Bergama  The  Oglio,  a 
more  considerable  stream  than  either  of  the  last  two,  rises 
in  the  Monte  Tonale  above  Edolo,  and  descends  throngh 
the  Val  Camonica  to  Lorare,  where  it  expands  into  a  large 
lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Iseo  from  the  town  of  that  name 
on  its  sonthem  shore.  Issuing  from  thence  at  its  sonth- 
west  estremitf,  the  Oglio  has  a  long  and  winding  course 
throngh  the  plain  before  it  finally  reaches  the  Po  a  few 
miles  above  Borgoforte.  In  this  lower  part  of  its  coarse 
it  receives  the  smaller  streams  of  the  HelU,  which  flowa  hj 
Brescia,  and  the  Chiese,  which  proceeds  from  a  small  lake 
called  Uis  Lago  d'ldro^  between  the  Lake  of  Iseo  and  tliat 
of  Qarda. 

The  last  of  the  great  tribntariee  of  the  Po  u  the  Hincio, 
which  flows  from  the  Lago  di  Oarda,  the  largest  of  all  the 
Italian  lakes,  and  has  a  course  of  about  40  miles  from 
Peschiera,  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern 
angle,  till  its  joins  the  Fa  About  12  miles  above  the 
confluence  it  panes  under  the  walls  of  Mantua,  and  expands 
into  a  broad  lake-like  reach  so  as  entirely  to  encircle  that 
city.  Nothwithstanding  its  extent,  the  Lake  of  Oarda  is 
not  fed,  like  those  of  Coma  and  Magginre,  by  the  snows  of 
the  high  Alps,  nor  is  the  stream  which  enters  it  at  its 
northern  extremity  (at  Riva)  commonly  known  aa  the 
Mincio,  thoagh  in  reality  forming  the  main  source  of  that 
river,  bnt  is  termed  the  Sarca ;  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monte  Tonale, 

The  Adige,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams — the  Etsch  or  Adige  proper  and  the  Eisach,  both 
of  which  belong  to  Tyrol  rather  than  to  Italy— descends 
aa  f ar  as  Verona,  where  it  enters  the  great  plain,  with  a 
eonne  from  north  to  south  nearly  parallel  to  the  rivers 
last  described,  and  would  seem  likely  in  like  manner  to  dis- 
charge its  waters  into  those  of  the  Po,  bnt  below  Legnago 
it  turns  to  the  eastward  and  pursues  a  course  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Po  itself  for  a  space  of  about  40  milee,  till  it 
enters  the  Adriatic  by  an  independent  mouth  about  8  milea 
from  the  northern  ouUet  of  the  greater  stream.  The  waters 
of  the  two  rivers  have,  however,  been  made  to  commonieate 
by  artificial  cuts  and  canals  in  moro  than  one  place. 

The  Fo  itself,  which  is  here  a  very  large  stream, 
with  an  average  width  of  from  400  to  600  yards,  eon- 
tinnes  to  flow  with  an  undivided  mass  of  waters  as  far  as 
a  plao»  called  Sta  Maria  di  Ariano,  where  it  parts  into  two 
arms,  known  as  the  Fo  della  Maestra  and  Po  ,dl  Ooro,  and 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  several  other  b^anche^ 
forming  an  extensive  delta  above  20  milea  in  width  from 
north  to  soutL  The  point  of  bifurcation  is  at  present 
about  36  milea  from  die  sea,  but  was  formerly  mndli 
farther  inland,  more  than  10  miles  west  of  Ferrara,  where 
a  small  arm  of  the  river,  still  called  the  Fo  di  Ferrara, 
branches  off  from  the  main  stream.  Previous  to  the  year 
1164  this  channel  was  the  main  stream,  and  the  two  small 
branches  into  which  it  subdivides,  called  the  Po  di  Vohmo 
and  Po  di  Frimaro,  were  in  early  times  the  two  main  out- 
lets of  the  great  river.  The  southernmost  of  tliese,  the  Po 
di  Primaro^  enters  the  Adriatic  only  about  12  miles  north 
of  Ravenna,  so  that  if  these  two  arms  be  included,  the 
whole  delta  of  the  Po  extends  throngh  a  space  of  about  36 
miles  from  south  to  north.  The  whole  course  (rf  Uie  river, 
indnding  its  windings,  is  estimated  at  about  460  milea. 

Besides  the  delta  of  the  Po  and  tha  luge  marshy  tracts 
which  it  forms,  ther«  exist  on  both  aides  of  it  extensive 
ItgooDtof  nit  w»ter,  generally  sepanted  fcogi  the  Adriatte  | 


by  narrow  stripe  of  sand  or  emhankmeuti^  partly  natunil 
partly  artificial,  but  having  openings  from  dlstaace  to  dis- 
tance throngh  these  barriers,  which  admit  of  the  influx  and 
efflux  of  the  sea-water,  and  serve  as  ports  for  communica- 
tion with  the  mainland.  The  best  known  and  the  most 
extensive  of  these  lagoons  is  that  in  which  Venice  is 
situated,  and  which  extends  from  Torcello  in  the  north  to 
Chioggia  and  Brondolo  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  above 
40  miles ;  but  they  were  formerly  much  more  extensive, 
ai)d  affo^ed  a  continuous  means  of  internal  narigation, 
by  what  were  called  "  the  Seven  Seas  "  (Septem  Maria), 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinnm,  a  few  milee  north  of  Torcello. 
That  city,  like  Ravenna,  originally  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  lagoon ;  and  the  coast  to  the  east  of  it,  the  whole  way 
to  near  Monfalcone,  where  it  meets  the  mountains,  ia 
ocenpied  by  similar  expanses  of  water,  which  are,  however, 
eontinually  drying  up  and  becoming  gradually  converted 
into  dry  land.  The  changes  in  the  coast-line  have  conae- 
qnently  been  considerable  thronghont  this  extent. 

The  tract  in  the  interior,  adjoining  this  long  line  of 
lagoons,  is,  like  the  basin  of  the  Po,  a  jbroad  expanse  of 
perfectly  level  alluvial  plain,  extending  from  the  Adige 
eastwards  to  the  Comio  Alps,  where  they  approach  doss 
to  the  Adriatic  between  Aqnileia  and  Trieste,  and  north- 
warda  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  which  here  sweeps 
round  in  a  semicircle  from  the  neiglibourhood  of  Vicenza  to 
that  of  Aqnileia.  The  space  thus  included  was  known  in 
ancient  times  aa  Venetin,  a  name  applied  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  tlie  well-known  city ;  the  eastern  portion  of  it  became 
known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Frioul  or  FriulL  It  is 
traversed  by  a  number  of  rivers,  descending  from  the  Alpine 
chain ;  bnt  these  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  mote  than 
mountain  torrents,  bringing  down  vast  masses  of  stontes 
and  shingle  to  the  plain  below.  Beginning  from  the 
Adige  and  proceeding  from  west  to  east  the  streams  worthy 
of  notice  are^(l)  the  Brenta,  a  navigable  stream  of  a 
different  character  from  the  rest,  which  descends  from  the 
Val  Sugono,  and  passes  within  a  few  miles  of  Padua ;  (2) 
the  Piave,  flowing  by  Bellnno ;  (3)  the  Tsgliamento,  which 
descends  from  the  Camic  Alps  above  Tolmezzo,  and  though 
a  large  stream  has  a  very  torrent-like  character ;  (4)  the 
Isonso,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  highest  group  of  the  Julian  Alps,  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Terglon,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  tiie  Natisonc^  also 
a  considerable  stream. 

Returning  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  4he  tributaries  of 
that  river  on  its  right  bank  below  the  Tanaro  are  very 
inferior  in  Tolnme  and  importance  to  those  from  the  north. 
Flovring  from  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  are  of  no 
great  elevation  and  never  attain  to  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow,  they  have  no  continuous  supply  through  the  year, 
and  in  summer  generally  dwindle  into  insignificant  streams 
flowing  through  dry  beds  of  shingle.  Bepnning  from  the 
Tanaro,  the  principal  of  them  are— (1)  the  Serine,  a  small 
but  rapid  stream  flowing  from  the  Apennines  at  the  back 
of  Qenoa ;  (2)  the  Trebbia,  a  mnch  larger  river,  though  of 
the  same  torrent-like  character,  which  rises  near  Tornglia 
within  20  milee  of  Genoa,  flows  by  Bobbio,  and  joins  the 
Po  a  few  miles  above  Piacensa ;  (3)  the  Nure,  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  preceding ;  (4)  the  Taro,  a  mora  considerable 
stream ;  (6)  the  Parma,  fiQwing  by  the  city  of  the  same 
name ;  (6)  the  Enza ;  (7)  the  Secchia,  which  flows  by 
Modena  ;  (8)  the  Panaro,  a  few  milee  to  the  east  of  that 
city ;  (9)  the  Reno,  which  flows  by  Bolngna,  but  instead 
of  holding  its  course  till  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Fo,  is  turned  aside  by  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Po  di 
Frimaro.  The  other  small  streams  east  of  this — of  which 
the  most  considerable  are  the  Solaro,  the,  Santemo,  flowing 
by  Imola,  the  Lamone  by  Faensa;  the*  Hontone  by  FoiQ 
—til  have  their  outlet  in  like  maoiier  into  the  Fo  di 
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Prinuuro,  or  hj  artificial  raontlu  into  fhe  Adriatie  between 
gavenna  and  RiminL  Tiie  river  Mareeehia,  which  enters 
tlie  sea  immediately  north  of  Rimini,  maj  be  considered 
as  the  natural  limit  of  Northern  Italy.  It  woi  adopted  by 
Angostus  as  the  boondary  of  Gallia  Cispadana ;  the  far- 
famed  Bobicon  was  a  trifling  stream  a  few  miles  farther 
north,  now  called  FinmicinOi 

The  narrow  strip  of  coast-land  between  the  Maritime 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea — called  in  ancient 
times  Lignria,  and  now  known  as  the  Biviera  of  Genoa — 
though  belonging  in  respect  of  latitude  to  Northern  Italy, 
is  in  other  respects  quite  distinct  from  the  region  included 
under  that  name.  Thronghont  its  whole  extent,  from 
Nice  to  Genoa  on  the  one  side,  and  again  from  Genoa  to 
Bpezia  on  the  other,  it  is  almost  wholly  mountainous,  being 
occupied  by  the  branches  and  ofishoots  of  the  moontain 
ranges  at  the  back,  which  separate  it  throughout  from  the 
great  plain  to  the  north,  while  they  send  down  their  lateral 
ridges  close  to'  the  water's  edge,  leaTing  only  in  places  a 
few  square  miles  of  level  plains  at  the  moutlis  of  the  rivers 
and  openings  of  the  valleys.  Bugged  as  it  is,  the  district 
thus  bounded  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  fertility,  the  steep 
slopes  facing  the  south  enjoying  so  fine  a  clUnata  as  to 
render  them  very  favourable  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees, 
especially  the  olive,  which  is  cultivated  in  terraces  to  a 
considerable  height  np  the  face  of  the  mountains,  while 
the  openings  of  the  valleys  are  generally  occnpiecl  by 
towns  or  villages. 

From  the  prozimi^  of  the  monntuns  to  the  sea  none  of 
the  rivers  in  this  part  of  Italy  have  any  long  course,  and 
they  are  generally  mere  mountain  torrents,  rapid  and  swollen 
)n  winter  and  spring,  and  almost  dry  in  summer.  The 
largest  and  most  important  are  those  which  descend  from 
the  Maritime  Alps  between  Nice  and  Albenga.  Beginning 
from  the  Var,  which  as  already  stated  is  now  indnded  in 
France,  the  most  considerable  of  them  are — the  Bqja,  which 
rises  in  the  Col  di  Tends,  and  Cescends.  lo  Ventimiglia ; 
the  Taggia,  between  San  Bemo'  and  Ob^^ ;  and  the 
Centa,  whidi  enters  the  sea  at  ■  Albenga.  The  other 
strAms,  which  flow  from  the  range  of  the  Apennines  to  the 
sea  between  Savona  and  Genoa,  are  of  very  little  importance, 
from  theprozimify  of  the  watershed  and'  its  small  eleva- 
tion. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Biviera  east  of 
Genoa,  where  the  Lavagna,  which  enters  the  sea  at 
Chiavari,  is  the  only  stream  of  any  importance  between 
Genoa  and  the  Gulf  of  Speria.  But  immediately  east  Of 
that  inlet  (a  remarkable  instance  of  a  deep  land-locked  gulf 
with  no  river  flowing  into  it)  the  Magra,  which  descends 
from  Pontremoli  down  the  valley  known  as  the  Lanigiana,  is 
a  large  stream,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  another 
considerable  stream,  the  'Vara.  The  Magra  (Maera)  was  in 
ancient  times  the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Etmria, 
and  may  be  considered  as  eonstituticg  on  this  side  the 
limit  of  Northern  Italy. 

The  Apennines,  ss  has  been  already  mentioned,  he(e 
traverse  the  whole'  breadth  of  Italy,  cutting  off  the 
neninsnla  properly  so  termed  from  the  broader  mass  Of 
Northern  Italy  by  >ii  continuous  barrier  of  considerable 
breadth,  though  of  bt  inferior  elevation  to  that  of  the 
Alps.  The  Lignrian  Apennines,  which  may  be  considered 
as  taking  their  rise  in  the  neighu>nrhood  of  Savona,  where 
a  ptiw  of  veiy  moderate  elevation  connects  them  with  the 
M!aritime  Alps,  of  which  they  are  in  fact  only  a  continua- 
tion, are  «mong  the  least  lofty  portions  of  that  long  range. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Savona  to  tliat  of  Genoa  they 
do  not  rise  to  more  than  3000  to  4000'  feet,  and  are 
traversed  by  passes  of  less  than  2000  feet  As  they 
extend  towards  the  east  they  increase  in  elevation :  thus 
Monte  Penna,  at  the  sources  of  the  Taro,  rises  to  6704 
.(e«t;  Monte  Molinadigo^  at  the  head  of  the  valley ^f 


Pontremoli,  to  SlOO;  and  the  Alpe  di  Sncciao,  near  the 
pass  whic'j  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Sorsana  to  Begging 
to  6600;  while  the  Monte  Cimone,  a  little  farther  east, 
attains  to  the  height  of  7088  feet  This  is  the  higheet 
point'  in  the  northern  Apennines,  and  belongs  to  a  group 
cf  summits  of  nearly  equal  altitude ;  the  range  which  from 
thence  is  continued  between  Tuscany  and  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Emilian  provinces  has  a  very  uniform  char- 
acter both  in  elevation  and  direction,  and  presento  a  con- 
tinuous ridge  from  the  mounteins  at  the  head  of  the  Tal 
di  Mugello  (due  north  of  Florence)  to  the  point  where  they 
are  traversed  by  the  celebrated  Furlo  Pass.  The  highest 
point  jn  this  part  of  the  range  is  the  Monte  Falterona, 
above  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  which  attains  to  a  height 
of  6408  feet  Throughout  tliis  tract  the  Apennines  are 
generally  covered  with  extensive  foreste  of  chestnut,  oak, 
and  beech;  while  their  upper  slopes  afford  admirable 
■pasturage.  Bnt  few  towns  of  any  importance  are  found 
either  pn  their  northern  or  southern  declivity,  and  the 
former  region  especially,  though  occupying  a  broad  tract 
of  from  30  to  40  miles  in  width,  between  the  crest  of  the 
Apennines  and  the  plain  of  the  Po^  is  one  of  the  least 
knowa  and  at  the  same  time  least  interesting  portions  of 
Itely. 

2.  Central  Italf. — ^It  has  already  been  observed  that 
this  term  is  merely  one  used  by  geographers  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  and  does  not  correspond  to  any.  natural 
division  <>f  the  peninsula.  Nor  does  it  correspond  with 
any  received  p<Atioal  division,  for  though  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  so  logg  constituted  a  separate  government, 
might  be  considered  as  representing  Sonthem  Italy,  its 
tliree  northern  provinces,  known  as  tiie  Abruzzi,  certainlv 
belong  rather  to  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  with 
whidi  they  correspond  in  physical  characters  as  well  as  in 
latitude  and  position.  'Writers  on  ancient  geography  gene- 
rally include  Campania  and  Samnium  alao  in  Central 
Italy,  a  division  rendered  convenient  by  the  close  lelationa 
existing  between  those  countries  and  Latinm,  the  political 
centre  of  Italy  in  those  days.  But  as  a  mere  geographical 
divirion  it  seems  more  eonvenient  to  include  all  the  pro- 
vincea  tiiat  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  Abruzzi,  in  Sonthem  Italy. 

The  geography  of  Centrri  Italy  is  almost  wholly  deter- 
mined by  the  great  range  of  the  Apennines,  which  traverse 
ite  whole  eztent  in  a  direction  from  about  north-north-east 
to  sonth-sonth-west,  almost  precisely  parallel  to  that. of 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Bimini  to  Pescara.  The 
line  of  the  highest  summito  and  of  the  watershed  ranges  at 
a  distance  of  about  30  to  40  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  while 
it  is  separated  by  about  double  that  distance  from  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
range  that  almost  all  the  highest  points  of  the  Apennines 
are  found,  beginning  from  the  group  called  tiie  Alpi 
della  Luna  near  the  sonrces  of  the  Tiber,  which  attein  only 
to  alieight  of  4435  feet,  they  aro  continaed  by  the  Monte 
Nerone  (6014  feet^  Monte  Catria  (6690),  and  Monte 
Maggio  to  the  Monte  Penino  near  Nocera  (6169  feet),  and 
thence  to  the  Monte  della  Sibilla,  at  tiie  souree  of  the  Nar 
or  Nera,  which  attains  an  devation  of  7663  feet  Pro- 
ceeding from  thence  aonthwards,  we  find  in  succession  the 
Monte  Vettore  (81S4  feet),  the  Pizto  di  Sevo  (7946  feet), 
and  the  two  great  mountain  masses  of  the  MonU  OomOk 
commonly  called  the  Gian  Sasso  d'ltalia,  ths  most  lof^  of 
all  the  Apennines,  attaining  to  a  height  of  9622  feet, 
and  the  Monte  deUa  Mqella,  bnt  little  inferior,  ite 
highest  summit  measnring  9084  feet  Farther  south  than 
this  the  range  decreases  in  altitude,  and  no  very  kfty 
Bummite  are  found  till  we  come  to  the  group  of  Monte 
Matese,  in  Samnium  (6660  feet),  which  according,  to  the 
division  here  adopted,  belongs  to  Sonthem  Itely.    Bat 
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besides  the  lofty  central  masses  above  enumerated,  two 
other  peaks  deserve  mention  which,  though  outlien  from 
the  main  range^  and  separated  from  it  by  valleys  of  con- 
siderable extent,  rise  to  a  height  exceeding  that  of  all  but 
a  few  of  the  points  already  cited.  These  are  the  Konte 
Terminillo,  near  Leonessa  (7278  feet),  and  the  Monte 
Velino  near  the  Lake  Fiicino,  rising  to  8192  feet,  both  of 
which  are  covered  with  snow  from  November  till  May,  and 
being  within  sight  of  Home  are  familiar  objects  to  most 
visitors  to  Italy.  But  though  the  Apennines  of  Central 
Italy,  viewed  in  the  mass,  may  be  considered  as  thus  con- 
stituting a  continnoUs  range,  they  are  far  from  having  the 
definite  arrangement  which  characterizes  their  northern 
extension  from  the  neiglibourhood  of  Genoa  to  the  Adriatic 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  the  Alps  and  the  northern 
Apennines,  a  definite  central  ridge,  with  transverse  valleys 
leading  down  from  it  on  both  sides,  the  central  Apennines 
in  reality  constitute  a  mountain  mass  of  very  considerable 
breadth,  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  ranges  and 
groups  of  mountains,  which  though  very  broken  and 
irregular  preserve  a  generally  parallel  direction,  and  are 
separated  by  upland  valleys,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
extent  as  well  as  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea. 
Snch  is  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Fucino,  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  exactly  midway 
between  the  two  seas,  but  at  an  elevation  of  2160  feet 
above  them  ;  while  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aterno,  in 
which  Aquila  is  situated,  is  not  less  than  2380  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Still  more  elevated  is  the  valley  of 
the  Gizio  (a  tributary  of  the  Aterno),  of  which  Sulmona  is 
the  chief  town,  and  which  communicates  with  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sangro  by  a  level  plain  called  the  Piano  di 
Cinqna  Miglia,  at  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  4298  feet, 
regarded  as  the  most  wintry  spot  ih  Ita(y.  Nor  do  the 
highest  summits  ever  form  a  continuous  ridge  of  great 
altitude  for  any  considerable  distance ;  they  are  rather  a 
series  of  groups  separated  by  intervals  of  very  inferior 
elevation  forming  natural  passes  across  the  range,  and 
broken  in  some  places  (as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  limestone 
eouDtries)  by  the  waters  from  the  upland  valleys  tnrning 
suddenly  at  right  angles,  and  breaking  through  the  monn- 
tain  ranges  which  bound  them.  Thus  the  two  loftiest 
groups  of  all,  the  Gran  Sasso  and  the  Majella,  are  separated 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Aterno,  whUe  the  Tronto,  in 
like  manner,  breaks  through  the  range  between  Monte 
Vettore  and  the  Pizzo  di  Sevo.  This  constitution  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  central  Apennines  has  in  all  ages  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  upon  the  character  of  this 
portion  of  Italy,  which  may  be  considered  as  divided  by 
nature  into  two  great  regions,  a  cold  and  barren  upland 
country,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  rich  and  fertile  tracts,' 
enjoying  a  warm  but  temperate  climate. 

The  district  west  of  the  Apennines,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  which  constitutes  a  region 
of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  thongh  inferior  in  productive- 
ness to  northern  Italy,  -may  be  considered  as  coinciding  in 
a  general  way  with  the  countries  so  familiar  to  all  students 
of  ancient  history  as  Etmria  and  Latinm.  In  modem  times 
(until  the  recent  union  of  all  Italy)  they  were  comprised 
in  Tuscany  and  the  southern  Papal  States.  The  northern 
part  of  Tuscany  is  indeed  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  nnderfalls  and  offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  which, 
besides  the  ordinary  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  main  range 
that  constitutes  its  northern  frontier  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Fo,  throw  off  several  outlying  ranges  or  groups,  which 
attain  to  a  very  considerable  elevation.  Of  Uiese  the  most 
remarkable  is'  the  group  between  the  valleys  of  the  Serchio 
and  the  Magra,  commonly  known  as  the  mountains  of 
Carraia,  from  the  celebrated  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  cil^.    TwQ  of  the  sunisits  of  this  ^np,  the  Pizzo 


d'Uccello  and  the  Pania  della  Croce,  attain  t9-6155  and 
6100  feeL  Another  lateral  range,  the  Frato  Magno,  which 
branches  off  from  the  central  chain  at  the  Monte  Falterona, 
and  separates  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arno  from  its  second 
basin,  rises  to  6188  feet;  while  a  similar  branch,  -  called 
the  Alpe  della  Catenaja,  of  inferior  elevation,  divides  the 
upper  course  of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Tiber. 

The  rest  of  this  tract  is  for  the  most  part  a  hilly,  broken 
country,  but  does  not  in  general  rise  into  anything  like 
moiintains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Monte  Amiata,  near 
Radicofani,  a  lofty  isolateid  mass  of  volcanic  origin,  which 
attains  to  a  height  of  6660  feet  South  of  this  the  country 
between  the  frontier  of  Tuscany  and  the  Tiber  is  ii\  great 
part  of  volcanic  origin,  forming  hills  of  no  great  elevation, 
with  distinct  crater-shaped  basins,  in  several  instances 
occupied  by  small  lakes  (the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  Lake  of  Vico, 
and  Lake  of  Bracciano) ;  and  this  volcanic  tract  extends 
across  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  till  it  rises  again  in  the 
lofty  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  the  highest  summit  of  which, 
the  Monte  Cavo,  is  3160  feet  above  the  sea.  In  this  part 
the  Apennines  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  space  of 
only  about  30  miles  in  width,  occupied  by  the  undulating 
volcanic  plain  of  the  Roman  Oampagna;  from  which  the 
mountains  rise  in  a  wall-like  barrier, 'of  which  the  highest 
point,  the  Monte  Gennaro,  attains  to  a  height  of  4166  feet. 
South  of  Falestrina  again,  the  main  mass  of  the  Apennines 
throws  off  another  lateral  mass,  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  Yolscian  mountains  (now  called  the  Monti  Lepini), 
separated  from  the  central  ranges  by  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Sacco,  a  .tributary  of  the  Liris  or  Garigliano,  and 
forming  a  large  and  mgged  mountain  mass,  nearly  6000 
feet  in  height,  which  descends  to  the  sea  at  Terracina,  and 
between  that  point  and  the  month  of  the  Liris  throws  out 
several  rugged  mountain  headlands,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constitnting  the  natural  boundary  between 
Latinm  and  Campania,  and  consequently  the  natural  limit 
of  Central  Italy.  But  besides  these  offshoots  of  the 
Apennines  there  are  in  this  part  of  Central  Italy  several 
detached,  mountains,  rising  almost  like  islands  on  the 
sea-shore,  of  which  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the  Monte 
Argentaro  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany  near  Orbetello  (2087 
feet  high)  and  the  Monte  CLrcello  (1771  feet)  at  the  angle 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  by  the  whole  breadth  of  which  it 
is  separated  from  the  Yolscian  Apennines. 
.  The  two  valleys  of  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber  (called  in 
Italian  Tevere)  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  key 
to  the  geography  of  all  this  portion  of  Italy  west  of  the 
Apennines.  The  Arno,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Monte 
Falterona^  one  of  the  most  elevated  summits  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  flows  nt  first  nearly  south 
till  ia  the  neighbonrhbod  of  Arezzo  it  turns  abruptly  to  the 
north-west,  and  pnrsnes  that  course  as  far  as  Fontassieve, 
where  it  again  makes  a  sudden  betid  to  the  west,  and 
pursues  a  westerly  course  from  thence  to  the  sea,  passing 
through  the  two  celebrated  cities  of  Florence  wad  Pisa. 
Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Sieve,  which  joins  it  at 
Pontassieve,  bringing  down  the  waters  uf  the  Val  di 
Mugello.  The  £lza  and  the  Era,  which  join  it  on  its  right 
bank,  descending  from  the  .hills  near  Siena  and  Yolteria, 
are  inconsiderable  streams,,  and  the  Serchio,  Which  flows 
from  the  territory  of  Lucca  and  the  Alpi  Apuani,  and 
formerly  joined  the  Arno  a  few  miles  from  its  month,  now 
enters  ihe  sea  by  a  separate  channeL  The  most  consider- 
.  able  rivers  of  Tuscany  south  of  the  Arno  are  the  Cecina, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  bebw  Yolterra,  and  the 
Ombrone,  which  rises  in  the  hills  near  Biena,  and  enters 
the  sea  about  12  miles  below  Grosseta 

The  Tiber,  a  much  more  impprtant  river  than  the  Arno, 
and  the  largest  in  Italy  with  tiie  exception  of  the  Fo,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  about  20  miles  east  of  the  source  of 
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the  Arno,  and  flowi  nearly  south  by  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro 
and  CitU  di  Castello,  then  between  Ferogia  and  Todi  to 
Orta,  joat  below  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  NeriL 
Its  tribntaries  in  the  npper  part  of  its  coorae  are  of  little 
importance,  bat  the  Nera,  which  rises  in  the  lofty  group 
of  the  Monte  dalla  Sibilla,  is  a  vety  considerable  stream, 
and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Velino  (with  its 
tributaries  the  Torano  and  the  Salto),  which  joins  it  a  few 
miles  below  its  celebrated  waterfall  at  Temi.  The  Teverone 
or  Anio,  which  enters  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rocie, 
is  a  very  inferior  stream  to  the  Nera,  bnt  brings  down  a 
considerable  body  of  water  from  the  monntains  above 
Snbiacow  It  ii  a  singolar  fact  in  the  geography  of  Central 
Italy  that  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  that  of  the  Arno  are 
in  some  measnre  connected  by  that  of  the  Chiana,  a  level 
and  marshy  tract,  the  waters  from  which  flow  partly  into 
the  Amo  and  partly  into  the  Tiber. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  eenbal  Apennines  towards 
the  Adriatic  is  far  less  interesting  and  varied  -than  the 
western.  The  central  range  here  approaches  (as  has  been 
already  pointed  out)  much  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  hence, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  rivers  that  flow  from  it  have  but 
short  courses  and  are  of  comparatively  little  importance^ 
They  may  be  briefly  enumerated,  proceeding  from  Bimini 
sou^wards : — (1)  the  Foglia ;  (3)  tiie  Metanro,  of  historical 
celebrity,  and  affording  access  to  one  of  the  moat  frequented 
passes  of  tlie  Apennines ;  (3)  the  Esino ;  (i)  the  Fotenxa; 
(6)  the  Chienti;  (6),  the  Aso;  (7)  the  Tronto;  (8)  the 
Yomano;   (9)   the  Atemo ;   (10)   the   Bangro;   (11)  the 


Trigno,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  southernmost 
province  of  the  Abrazxi;  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
the  limit  of  Central  Italy.  Much  the  most  considerable  of 
these  rivers  is  the  Ate'mo  (called  also  the  Feacara,  froih 
the  city  of  that  name  at  its  mouth) ;  this  has  its  sources  In 
the  Apennines  above.  Aquila,  and  flows  through  a  broad 
upland  valley  in  a  south-east  direction  for  above  40  miles 
tQl  it  approaches  Fopoli,  when  it  tarns  abruptly  to  the 
north-east,  and  cuts  directly  through  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  between  the  range  of  the  Oran  Sasso  and  that 
of  the  M^jella,  descending  with  a  vety  rapid  coarse  till  it 
enters  the  sea  at  Pescaro. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  Central  Italy,  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea,  is  a  hilly  country,  much  broken 
and  cut  ap  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  but  fertile, 
especially  in  fruit-trees,  olives,  and  vines ;  and  hence  it 
has  been,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  a  popnloua 
district,  containing  many  small  towns  though  no  great 
cities.  Its  chief  cQssdvantage  is  the  absence  of  ports,  the 
coast  preserving  an  almost  unbroken  straight  line,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Ancona^  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the 
only  port  worthy  of  the  name  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Central 
Italy: 

3.  Sovtkern  Italy. — The  great  central  mass  of  the 
Apennbei,  which  has  held  its  course  throughout  Central 
Ibtly,  with  a  general  direction  from  north-west  to  south- 
eut,  may  be  considered  as  continued  in  the  same  direction 
for  about  100  milea  farther,  from  the  basin-shaped  group 
of  the  Monti  del  MateM  (which  rises  to  the  height  of  6660 
feat)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Potenza,  in  the  heart  of  the 
province  of  Basilicata,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  ancient 
Lucania.  The  whole  of  the  district  known  in  ancient 
times  as  Samninm  (a  part  of  which  still  retains  the  name 
of  Sannio,  though  now  officially  designated  as  the  province 
of  Molise)  is  occupied  by  sn  irregular  mass  of  mountains, 
of,  much  inferior  height  to  those  of  Central  Italy,  and 
having  still  less  of  the  character  of  a  regular  range,  being 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  groups  or  masses,  intersected 
by  rivers,  which  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  tortuous 
conne.  This  mountainous  tract,  which  haa  an  average 
breadA  of  from  90  to  60  ipiles,  is  bounded  pn  the  west 


by  the  plain  of  Ckmpania,  now  called  the  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
and  on  the  east  by  tiie  much  broader  and  more  extensive 
tract  of  Apulia  or  Puglia,  composed  partly  of  level  plains^ 
but  for  the  most  part  of  undulating  downs  of  very  sli|^t 
elevation,  and  contraating  strongly  with  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Apenninsa,  which  rise  abruptly  above  them. 
The  central  mass  of  the  monntains,  however,  throws  out 
two  outlying  ranges,  the  one  to  the  west,  which  separates 
the  Bay  of  Naplu  from  tha*  of  Salerno,  and  culminates  in 
the  Monte  St  Angalo  above  Castellamare  (4720  feet), 
while  the  detached  volcanic  cone  of  Vesuvius,  which  rises 
to  near  4000  feet,  ia  isolated  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  by  an  intervening  strip  of  plain.  On  the  east 
aide  in  like  manner  the  Monte  Gargano,  a  detached  lime- 
atone  mass  which  rises  to  the  hei^t  of  6120  feet,  and 
projects  in  a  bold  spur-like  promontory  into  the  Adriatic^ 
forming  the  only  break  in  the  otherwise  uniform  coast-line 
of  Italy  on  that  sea,  thongh  separated  from  the  great  body 
of  the  Apennines  by  a  considerable  interval  of  low  country, 
may  be  considered  as  merely  an  outlier  from  the  central 


From  the  neighbourhood  of  Potenza,  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  b  continued  by  the  Monti  delta  Maddaleoa 
in  a  direction  nearly  due  south,  so  that  it  approaches  witiiin 
a  short  distance  of  the  Gulf  of  Folicastro,  from  whence  it 
is  carried  on  as  far  as  the  Monte  Pollino,  the  last  of  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Apennine  chain,  which  exceeds  7000 
feet  in  height  The  range  is, however,  continued  through  the 
whole  of  ^e  province  now  called  Calabria,  to  the  southern 
extremity  or  "toe  "  of  Italy,  but  presents  in  this  part  a 
very  much  altered  character,  the  broken  limestone  range 
which  is  the  true  contiaustion  of  the  chain  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nicastro  and  Catanzaro,  and  keeps  close 
to  the  west  coast,  bsing  flanked  on  the  east  by  a  great 
mass  of  granitic  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
6000  feet,  and  covered  with  vast  foresta,  from  which  it 
derives  the  name  of  La  Bila.  A  similar  mass,  but  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  a  low  neck  of  Tertiary  hills,  fills  up 
the  whole  of  the  peninsular  extremity  of  Italy  from  Squillace 
to  Reggio.  Its  highest  ijoint,  called  .Aspromonte,  attains 
to  a  height  of  4300  feet 

While  the  rugged  and  mountainops  district  of  Calabria, 
extending  nearly  due  south  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
160  miles,  thus  derives  its  character  apd  configuration 
almost  wholly  from  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  by  which 
it  is  traversed  from  end  to  end,  the  case  is  wholly  different 
witii  the  long  spur-like  promontory  which  projects  towards 
the  east  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto.  The  older  maps  of  Italy, 
indeed,  with  one  accord  represent  the  Apennines  as 
bifurcating  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Veuosa, 
and  sending  off  an  arm  of  the  main  range  through  this 
eastern  district,  similar  to  that  which  traverses  Calabria. 
But  this -is  entirely  erroneous  ;  the  whole  of  the  district  in 
question  is  merely  a  continuation  uf  the  low  tract  of  Apulia, 
consisting  of  undulating  downs  and  low  bare  hills  of  very 
moderate  elevation,  with  a  dry  calcareous  soil  of  Tertiary 
origin.  The  Monte  Voltore,  which  rises  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Melfi  and  Venosa  to  a  height  of  4367  feet,'ia  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  in.gre&t  measure  detached  from  the 
adjoining  mass  of  the  Apennines.  But  eastward  from  this 
nothing  like  a  mountain  is  to  be  found,  the  ranges  of  low 
bare  hills  called  the  Murgie  of  Gravina  and  Altamura 
gradually  sinking  into  the  still  more  moderate  level  of 
those  which  constitute  the  peninsular  tract  that  extends 
between  Brindisi  and  Taranto  aa  far  aa  the  Cape  of  Sta 
Maria  di  Louca,  the  south-east  extremity  of  Italy.  It  is  this 
projecting  tract,  which  may  be  termed  the  "heel"  or  "spur" 
of  Southern  Italy,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  pro- 
montory of  Calabria,  forms  the  deep  bay  called  the  Gulf 
pf  TarautOi  about  70  milee  in  width,  and  somewhat  greater 
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depthi  which  reeeivM  a  nnmbw  of  iitreama  that  descend 
from  the  central  mass  of  the  ApeDaineg. 

The  rivers  of  Sonthern  Italy  are  noue  of  them  of  any 
great  importance.  The  Liria  or  Qarigliano,  which  has  its 
Moarce  in  the  central  Apennines  above  Sora,  not  far  from 
the  Lake  Facino,  and  enters  the  Onlf  of  Goeta  aboat  10 
miles  east  of  the  city  of  tliat  name,  brings  down  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water ;  as  does  also  the  Voltnmo,  which 
rises  in  the  moantaina  between  Castel  di  Sangro  and  Agnone, 
flows  pest^  Isernia,  Venafro,  and  Capua,  and  enters  the  sea 
abont  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Uie  Qarigliano.  A,bout 
16  miles  above  Capua  it  receives  the  Calore,  which  flow» 
by  Beneveuto,  and  is  a  tributary  of  some  importance.  The 
Silaras  or  Sele,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  a  few 
miles  below  the  ruins  of  Pastom,  is  the  only  other  river 
of  consideration  on  the  western  coast  of  Southern  Italy. 
Below  this  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  is  too  near  to 
the  sea  on  that  side  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  any 
streams  of  importance.  Hence  the  rivet*  that  flow  in  the 
opposite  direction  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto 
have  much  longer  courses,  and  are  of  more  considerable 
volume  and  masaitade^  though  all  of  them  partaking  of 
the  character  of  monntain  torrents,  rushing  down  with 
great  violence  in  winter  and  after  storms,  but  dwindling 
into  scanty  streams  in  the  summer,  which  hold  s  winding 
and  slaggish  course  through  the  great  plains  of  Apulia. 
Proceeding  sonth  from  the  Trigno,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  constituting  the  limit  of  Central  Italy,  we  find 
(1)  the  Bifemo  and  (2)  the  Forture,  both  of  them  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  west  of  Monte  Qargano ;  (3)  the  Cervaro,  south 
of  the  great  promodtory  ;  and  (4)  At  Ofanto,  familiar  to 
all  scholars  as  tiie  Aufldus  of  Horace,  whose  descriptiod  of 
it  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  the  rivers  of  southern  Italy, 
of  whieh  it  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  representative.  It 
rises  about  .15  miles  west  of  Conza,  and  only  about  26 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  so  that  it  is  frequently 
(though  erroneously)  described  as  traversing  the  whole 
range  of  the  Apennines.  .  In  its  Jower  conrse  it  flows  near 
Canosa  and  traverses  the  celebrated  battlefield  of  Cannts. 
(6)  The  Bradano,  which  rises  near  Yenosa,  almost  at  the 
foot  of  Monte  Voltore,  flows  towards  the  south-east  into  the 
Gulf  of  Taranto,  as  do  the  Baaento,  the  Agri,  and  the  Sinno, 
all  of  which  descend  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines 
south  of  Foteuza,  and  water  the  extensive  plains  between 
the  mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  gulf.  The  Crati, 
which  flows  from  Cosenza  northwards,  and  then  turns 
abruptly  eastward  to  enter  the  same  gulf,  is  the  only  stream 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  mgged  peninsula  of  Calabria; 
while  the  long  extent  of  arid  limestone  hills  projeeting 
eastwards  to  Capo  di  Leuca  does  not  give  rise  to  anytlung 
more  than  a-  mere  streamlet,  from  the  month  of  th»  Ofanto 
to  the  south  eastern  extremity  of  Italy. 
>  Zaie*. — ^The  only  important  lakes  in  Italy  are  uose  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  tribn- 
tariee  of  the'  Po,  which,  after  descending  from  the 
monntain  valleys  in  which  they  are  at  first  confined, 
spread  out  into  considerable  sheets  of  water  before  travers- 
ing the  extensive  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  They  have  been 
already  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  nvers  by  which  they 
are  formed,  but  may  be  again  enumerated  in  order  of  suc- 
cession. They  are^  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  (1)  the 
Lago  d'Orta,  (2)  the  Logo  Maggiore,  (3)  the  Logo  dl 
Lugano,  (4)  the  Lago  di  Como,  (6)  the  Lago  d'Iseo,  (6) 
the  Lago  d'Idro,  and  (7)  the  Logo  di  Garda.  Of  these 
the  last  named  is  considerably  the  largest,  covering  a 
superficial  area  of  about  140  English  square  miles.  It  is 
about  38  miles  long  by  12  broad  at  its  southern  extremity ; 
!while  the  Lago  Maggiore,  notwithstanding  its  name, 
Ihongh  considerably  exceeding  it  in  length  (42  miles},  falls 


materially  below  it  in  superficial  extent  They  are  all  of 
great  depth, — the  Lago  Maggiore  having  in  one  part  a 
depth  of  2600  feet,  while  that  of  Como  attains  to  1929 
feet  Of  a  whnlly  different  character  is  the  Logo  di 
Varese,  between  the  Logo  Maggiore  and  that  of  Lugano, 
which  is  a  mere  shallow  expanse  of  water,  surrounded  by 
hills  of  very  moderate  elevation.  Two  other  small  lakes 
in  the  same  neighbonrhood,  as  well  as  those  of  Erba  and 
Pusiano,  between  Como  and  Lecco,  are  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  scarcely  worthy  of  noticei 

The  lakes  of  Central  Italy,  which  are  comparatively  of 
trifling  dimensions,  belong  to  a  wholly  different  class. 
The  most  important  of  these,  the  Locus  Fncinus  of  the 
ancients,  now  called  the  Lago  di  Cehino,  which  is  situated 
almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  ocenpies  (as 
has  been  already  pointed  out)  a  basin  of  considerable 
extent,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  without 
any  natural  outlet,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  waters  have  of  late  years  been  in  great 
pari  carried  off  by  an  artificial  channel,  and  more  than  half 
its  surface  laid  bare.  Next  in  size  is  the  Lago  Traaimeno^ 
often  culled  the  Lago  di  Perugia,  so  celebrated  in  Boman 
history ;  it  is  a  brood  expanse  of  ahallow  waters,  surrounded 
only  by  low  hills,  bnt  about  30  miles  in  circumference. 
The  neighbouring  lake  of  Chiusi  is  of  similar  character, 
but  much  smaller  dimensions.  All  the  other  lakes  of 
Central  Italy,  which  are  scattered  through  the  volcanic 
districts  west  of  the  Apennines,  are  of  a  wholly  different 
formation,  and  occupy  deep  cup-shaped  hollows,  which 
have  undoubtedly  at  one  time  formed  thi  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes.  Such  is  the  Lago  di  Bolsena,  near  the  city  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  as 
well  as  the  much  smaller  Lago  di  Yico  (the  Ciminian  lake 
of  ancient  writers)  and  the  Lago  di  Bracciano,  nearer 
Rome,  while  again  to  the  south  of  Rome  the  well  known 
lakes  of  Albano  and  Kemi  have  a  similar  origin. 

The  only  lake  properly  so  called  in  Southern  Italy  is 
the  Lago  del  Matese,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  group 
of  the  same  name,  of  very  trifling  extent  The  so-called 
hikes  on  the  coast  of.the  Adriatic  north  and  south  of  the 
promontory  of  Gargano  are  in  fact  mere  brackish  lagoons 
communicating  with  the  sea. 

Idatidi. — The  three  great  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica  are  so  dosely  connected  with  Italy,  both  by 
geographical  position  and  community  of  language,  that 
they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Italian  Islands,  but 
they  will  best  be  considered  separately,  and  we  shall  here 
confine  our  attention  to  the  smaller  islands  that  lie 
scattered  in  the  Mediterranean  within  sight  of  the  coasts 
of  Italy.  Of  these  by  much  the  most  considerable  is  that 
of  Elba,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Central  Italy,  about 
60  miles  south  of  Leghorn,  and  separated  from  the  m^- 
land  at  Fiombino  by  a  strait  of  only  about  6  miles  in 
width.  Korth  of  this,  and  just  about  midway  between 
Corsica  and  Tuscany,  is  the  small  island  of  Capraja,  steep 
and  rocky,  and  only  4i  miles  long,  but  with  a  secure  pott ; 
Gotgono,  fibout  25  miles  farther  north,  is  still  smaller,  and 
is  a  mere  rock,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen.  South 
of  Elba  are  the  equally  insignificant  islets  of  Pianosa  and 
Monte  Cristo,  while  the  more  considerable  island  of  Gi^io 
lies  much  nearer  the  mainland,  immediately  opposite  the 
remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Monte  Argeutaro, 
itself  almost  an  island.  Of  a  wholly  different  character 
are  the  islands  that  are  found  farther  south  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Seo.  Of  these  Ischia  and  Procida,  both  of 
them  situated  almost  close  to  the  northern  headland  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  are  entirely  of  volcanic  origin,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  more  distant  group  of  the  Ponza  Islands. 
These  are  three  in  nnmber — Ponza,  Palmamola,  and 
Zannone  \  while  Taodotena  (also  of  Tolcanie  formatian}  i* 
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abont  midway  between  Fonn  and  ItebiaL  Xha  Uand  of 
Capri,  oD  the  other  hand,  which  is  jast  oppoeite  to  the 
ioathem  promontory  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, »  a  precipitooa 
limeatone  rock.  The  ^olian  or  Lipari  Talande,  a  remarie- 
able  Tolcanie  groap,  belong  rather  to  Sinly  than  to  Italy, 
thotagh  Stromboli,  the  most  easterly  of  them,  is  aboat 
equidistant  from  Sicily  and  from  the  mainland.  The 
ialinds  to  the  south  of  Sicily — Malta  And  Qozo,  and  Pan- 
tellaria — in  like  manner  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  Malta  indeod  has  very  little  natural  con- 
nexion with  Sicily,  and  none  with  the  continent  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  coast  of  the  Adriatic  presents  a  great  contrast 
tj  its  opposite  shores,  for  while  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  is 
bordered  by  a  succession  of  islands,  great  and  small,  the 
long  and  nniform  coast-line  of  Italy  from  Otranto  to 
Kimini  presents  not  a  single  ai^acent  island ;  and  the  small 
outlying  groap  of  the  Ttemiti  Is^nds  (north  of  the  Munib 
Gsrgano  and  about  15  miles  from  the  mainland)  alone 
breaks  the  monotony  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatia 

Climate  and  Natural  Productiout, 

His  geographical  position  of  Italy,  extending  from  about 
46°  to  38°  TX.  laL,  naturally  renders  it  one  of  the  hottest 
countries  in  Europe.  But  the  effect  of  ita  southern  latitude 
is  to  a  great  extent  tempered  by  its  peninsular  character, 
bounded  as  it  is  on  both  sides  by  seast>f  considerable  extent, 
as  well  as  by  the  great  range  of  the  Alps  with  its  snows  and 
glaciers  to  the  north.  Great  differences  also  exist  with 
regard  to  climate  between  Northern  and  Southern  Italy, 
dae  in  great  part  to  other  drcnmstances  as  well  as  to 
difference  of  latitude.  Thus  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Italy  is  chilled  by  the  cold  winds  from  the  Alps,  while  the 
damp  warm  winds  from  the  Mediterranean  are  to  a  great 
extent  intercepted  by  the  Llgurian  Apennines.  Hence 
this  part  of  the  country  has  a  cold  winter  climate,  so  that 
the  thermometer  descends  as  low  as  10°  Fahr.,  and  the 
naan  winter  temperature  of  Turin  is  actually  lower  than 
tbat  of  Copenhagen.  Thronghont  the  region  north  of  the 
Apennines  no  plants  will  thriye  which  cannot  stand  occa- 
sional  severe  frosts  in  winter,  so  that  not  only  oranges  and 
Isfflons  but  even  the  olive  tree  cannot  be  grown,  except  in 
specially  fsivoured  situations.  On  the  other  hand  the  strip 
of  coast  between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  known  as  the 
Biriera  of  Genoa,  is  not  only  extremely  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  olives,  but  produces  orangea  and  lemons  in 
abundance,  while  even  tJie  aloe^  the  cactus,  ai^d  the  palm 
flourish  in  many  places.  Indeed,  the  vegetation  of  parts 
of  this  &voiind  district  has  a  more  Mmthem  character  than 
is  met  with  again  till  below  Terracina  towards  the  soath. 
The  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  however,  produces  n-M  in 
large  quantities,  as  well  as  Indian  com,  millet,  and  wheat ; 
whUa  the  monntaio  slopes  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines 
are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  chestnuts,  and  the  lower 
hills  are  clothed  with  vineyards,  which  furnish  abundance 
of  irines,  many  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  Bilk  is  also 
an  important  article  of  produce  both  in  the  north  of  Italy 
and  in  Tuscany,  and  mijberriea  are  largely  planted  with  a 
view  to  its  production. 

Central  Italy  also  presents  striking  differences  of  climate 
and  temperature  according  to  the  greater  or  less  proximity 
to  the  mountains.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  Tuscan]^  and 
the  provinces  from  thence  to  Rome,  enjoy  a  mild  winter 
climate,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  grdwth  of  mulberries 
and  olivea  as  well  as  vines,  but  it  is  not  till  after  .passing 
Tenacina,  in  proceeding  along  the  western  coast -towards 
the  south,  that  the  vegetation  of  Southern  Italy  develops 
itself  in  ite  full  luxuriance.  Even  in  the  central  parts  of 
Tnsoany,  however,  the  climate  ia  very  much  affected  by 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  the  increasing  elevation 
of  the  Apennines  as  they  proceed  south  naturally  prodncea 


a  coneaponding  effect  upon' the  tenpcratnre.  But  it  ik 
when  we  r^Mh  the  central  range  (^  the  Apenninea  that  waf 
find  the  coldest  districts  of  Italy.  In  all  the  upland  valleys' 
of  the  Abruxri  and  of  Sannio,  snow  begins  to  fall  early  in 
November,  and  heavy  storms  occur  often  as  late  as  llay  i 
whole  communities  are  shut  out  for  months.from  any  inter- 
course  with  their  neighbours,  and  aome  villages  are  so  long 
buried  in  snow  that  regular  passages  are  maoi  between  the 
different  houses  for  the  sake  of  communication  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  district  extending  from  the  south-east  of 
Lake  Fucino  to  the  Piano  di  Cinquemiglia,  and  enclosing 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Sangro  and  the  small  lake  of  Scanno, 
is  the  coldest  and  most  bleak  part  of  Italy  south  of  the 
Alpa.  Heavy  falls  of  snow  in  June  are  not  uncommon^ 
and  it  u  only  for  a  short  time  towards  the  end  of  July 
that  the  nighta  are  totally  exempt  from  light  frosts.  Yet 
less  than  40,  miles  east  of  tfaiii  district,  and  even  more  to 
the  north,  we  find  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  and  the  orange 
thriving  luxuriantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  from 
Ortona  to  Vasto.  In  the  same  way,  whilst  in  the  plains 
nod  hills  round  Naples  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  never 
remains  long,  and  the  thsrmometer  seldom  descends  to  the 
freezing  point,  20  miles  east  from  it  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  Avellino,  of  no  great  elevation,  but  encircled  by  high 
mountains,  light  frosts  are' not  uncommon  as,  late  as  June ; 
and  18  miles  &nher  east,  in  the  elevated  region  of  B. 
Angelo  de'  Lombairdi  and  Bisaccia,  the  inhabitants  are 
always. warmly' dad,  and  vines  grow  with  diiBcolty  and 
only  in  sheltered  placea,  But  nowhere  are  these  contrasts 
so  striking  as  in  Calabria.  The  ahores,  especially  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  present  alm'ost  a  continued  grove  of  olive, 
orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trues,  which  attain  a  size  nnknowu 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  *  The  sugar-cane  fiourishes,  the  cotton- 
plant  ripens  to  perfection,  date-trees  are  seen  in  the 
gardens,  the  rocks'  are  clothed  witli  the  prickly-pear  ur 
{ndian  fig,  the  enclosures  of  the  fields  are  formed  by  aloea 
and.  sometimes  pomegranates,  the  liquorice-root  gtows  wild, 
and  the  mastic,  the  myrtle,  and  many  varieties  of  oleander 
and  cistus  form  the  underwood  of  the  natural  forests  of 
arbutus  and  evergreen  oak.  If  we  turn  inland,  but  5  or  6 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  often  even  less, -the  scene  changes. 
High  districts  covered  with  oaks  and  chestnuts  succeed  to 
this  almpst  tropical  vegetation;  s  little  higher' up  and  we 
reach  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Pollino  and  the  Sila, 
covered  with  fiia  and  pines,  and  affording  rich  pastures^ 
even  in  the  midst  of  summer^  when  heavy  dews  and  light 
frosts  succeed  each  other  in  July  and  August,  «nd  snow 
begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  September  or  early  in 
October.  Alcmg  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  north-east  winds,  blowing  coldly  frqm  over 
tha  Albanian  mountains,  delicate  plants  do  not  thrive  so 
well  in  general  as  under  the  same  latitude  along  the  shores 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

Southern  Italy  indeed  has  in  general  a  very  differ- 
ent climate  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom; 
and,  though  large  tracts  are  ttill  occupied  by  rugged 
mountains  of  anmeient  elevation  to  retain  the  snow  for  a 
considerable  part  (^  the  year,  the  districts  adjoining  the  sea 
enjoy  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Greece  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain.  Unfortunately  several  of  these  fertile 
tracts  suffer  severely  from  malaria,  and  especially  the  great 
plain  adjoining  the  °Oalf  of  Tarentum,  which  in  the  early 
agea  of  history  was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  Greek-  ciUes^ 
— some  of  which  attained  to  almost  unexampled  prosperity, 
— has  for  centuries  pspt  been  given  qp  to  almost  complete 
desolation. 

It  ia  remarkable  that,  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 

Italy,  many  of  those  which  are  at  the  present,  day  among 

the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor,  and  might 

be  thonght  characteristic  of  the  coiintry,  are  gf  compara; 
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tireljr  late  introdaction,  and  were  wholly  unknown  in 
ancient  times.  The  olive  indeed  in  all  ages  clotlied  the 
hills  of  a  large  part  of  the  couutry ;  bnt  the  orange  and 
lemon,  which  now  constitute  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
wanner  districts  of  the  peninsula,  are  a  late  importation 
from  the  East,  while  the  cactus  or  Indian  fig  and  the  aloe, 
both  of  them  so  conspicuons  on  the  shores  of  southern 
Italy,  as  well  as  of  the  Biviera  of  Genoa,  are  of  Mexican 
brigin,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  introduced 
earlier  than  the  16th  century.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  maize  or  Indian  cum,  which  is  now  so  extensively 
caltivuted  in  every  part  of  Italy.  -  Many  boCanista  are  even 
of  opinion  that  the  sweet  chestnut,  which  now  constitutes 
«o  large  a  part  of  the  forests,  that  clotlie  the  sides  both  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  in  iiome  districts  supplies 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants,  .is  not 'originally  of  Italian 
growth ;  it  is  certain  at  least  that  it  had  not  attained  in 
ancient  times  to  anything  like  the  extension  and  imoortance 
which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day. 

It  may  have  been  gathered  from  the  preceding  aketen 
of  the  physical  conformation  and  the  climate  of  Italy  that  it 
is  difficult  to  take  a  general  view  bf  the  state  of  its  ayri- 
culture.  The  cultivation  of  Lombardy  differs  from  that  of 
Calabria  as  mnch  as  that  of  Maasachusetta  does  from  that 
of  Carolina.  All  that  can  be  done  therefore  in  this-general 
description  is  to  notice  those  resalta  of  agriculture  which 
yield  food,  drink,  or  clothing  to  its  inhabitants,  or  which 
form  the  basis  of  manufacturing  industry  or  the  rudi- 
ments of  foreign  commerce.  The  cereals  form,  aa  else- 
where in  Europe,  the  chief  aliment  of  the  iuhnbitiints ;  in 
Italy,  however,  the  lower  classes  in  many  parts  subsist 
much  on  maize  and  beans,  which  require  little  preparation 
to  render  them  fit  for  food.  In  some  of  the  southern 
provinces  wheat  is  made  use  of  by  the  same  class,  both 
in  the  form  of  bread  and  as  macaroni,  which  is  manipu- 
lated with  great  facility.  Wheat  and  maize  are,  on  the 
average  of  yean,  about  equal  to  the  consumption,  bnt  little 
can  be  spared  for  exportation ;  and  in  many  of  the  ports 
dep&ts  of  foreign  wheat  are  kept  to  meet  the  variations  of 
seasons,  or  to  be  nsed  as  articles  of  commerce  with  other 
countries. 

As  Italy  produces  abundance  of  wine,  and  consequently 
needs  neither  beer  nor  grain-spirits,  no  barley  is  needed  fur 
these  drinks,  and  scarcely  any  is  cultivated.  Oats  at«  but 
little  gruwn,  but  beans  of  various  kinds  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Bye,  the  common  bread-corn  of  the  far  greater 
portion  of  Europe,  is  only  raised  in  a  few  spots  in  the  very 
northernmost  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  is  made  into  bread  for 
the  poor ;  whilst  those  of  ^e  higher  classes  there,  as  well 
as  'throughout  the  whole  peninstda  in  the  cities,  make  use 
of  wheaten  bread.  Bice  grows  in  many  parts,  in  fact 
wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  inanre  a  good 
produce,  at  such  a  distance  from  towns  as  not  to  bs 
iiynrions  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitanta.  A  great  variety 
of  lupines  are  used  as  food,  especially  in  the  aoups.  In 
some  parts  of  the  monntainoos  regions  chestnuts  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  com,  and  even  form  the  prfncipal  food  of  the 
population.  Fruits  are  plentifully  used,  particularly  figs, 
grapes,  and  melons,  as  food;  whilst  the  cheapness  of 
onions,  g<iriic,  -tumatoa  or  love-apples,  and  capsicama 
renders  them  valuable  aa  condimenta.  The  potato^  which 
is  in  such  commoa  use  in  other  parta  of  Europe,  has  been 
but  parti'iUy  introduced  into  Italy ;  and,  where  it  is  culti- 
vated, it  occupies  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  soil 
Lettuces,  asparagus,  endive,  artichokes,  and  aeveral  kinds 
of  turnips  and  of  carrots  are  grown  everywhere. 
«  Animal  food  is  far  from  being  extensively  used.  The 
oxen  yield  in  some  parts  excellent  in  others  very  indifferent 
meat.  The  mutton  is  neiUier  good  nor  abundant,  but  has 
been  much  improved  of  late  years.    Swine  fiunuih  a 


plentiful  snpply  during  the  winter  months ;  they  are  also 
prepared  as  bacon  or  hams,  and  above  all  aa  sausages,  the 
fame  of  which  has  reached  England  under  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Bologna,  where  they  were  early  and  extensively 
prepared.  The  large  dairy  farms  in  Lombardy  also  fur- 
nish great  quantities  of  cheese  of  very  superior  quality, 
especially  that  known  by  the  name  of  Parmesan. 

The  fisheries  contribute  largely  to  the  supply  of  food 
in  Italy,  though,  from  the  number  of  fasts  countenanced 
by  the  CathoUc  Church,  not  enough  for  the  consumption ; 
and  the  deficiency  is  procured  by  commerce  with  the 
'English,  French,  and  Americans,  who  convey  to  the  sea- 
ports salted  cod-fish  from  the  banks  of  Newfoondland. 
The  native  fisheries  on  the  coast  give  much  occupation ;  Qm 
most  considerable  are  those  for  the  tunny,  a  very  large  fish, 
and  for  the  anchovy,  a  very  small  one.  These  are  con- 
ducted upon  a  large  scale  by  joint-stock  companies.  The 
lakes  and  the  rivers  also  yield  some,  though  not  a  great 
proportion,  of  that  kind  of  food  which  ecdeaiasticsl  lestric 
tions  render  indispensable. 

The  sugar-cane  is  not  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
as  it  is  fuund  that  jn  point  of  strength,  as  well  as  of  cost, 
the  sugar  made  from  it  does  not  succeed  in  competition 
with  that  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  products  of  agricultura  are  sufBcient  for  the  clothing 
of  all  its  inhabitants ;  for,  though  wool  is  in  general  neither 
good  nor  plentiful,  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  everywhere, 
and  are  manufactured  at  home;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  linen  can  be  anbstituted  for  woollen  dress  during 
most  of  the  mouths  nf  the  year.  Some  cotton  u  gcdim 
in  >  the  southern  divisions  of  Italy,  bnt  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  materials  for  their  inconsiderable  manufactures 
of  that  article. 

The  chief  product  of  Italian  agrieolture  Is  silk.  It  is 
produced  in  every  part,  and  much  of  is  it  converted  into 
articles  of  dress  or  of  furniture,  where  it  is  collected ;  but 
the  chief  production  of  it  is  in  the  Keapolitan  provinces 
and  Lombardy,  whence  the  loo^  of  England,  Aflstria, 
Russia,  and  Qermany  are  aupplied.  The  value  of  this 
commodity  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  prodnctiona  of 
Italy  which  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  manu- 
facture has  of  late  years  made  great-  progress^  which  it  ia 
still  steadily  maintaining,  and  the  great  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  propagation  of  the  mulberry  tree  has, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  increased  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  to  an  extent  that  had  never  before  been  dreamed  of. 

Another  very  important  Italian  product,  which  is  partly 
nsed  as  food,  partly  employed  in  hon;e  manufactures,  and 
extensively  exported  as  an  article  of  foreign  oommeroe,  is 
the  oil  of  the  olive  tree.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  in  the  south,  and  even  to  a  great  degree  supplies 
the  place  of  milk,  which  is  comparatively  little  used  in  the 
peninsula.  It  is  exported  to  England  for  use  with 
various  fabrics,  and  as  a  table  luxury.  The  planting 
and  watching  costs  but  little  labour  or  expense,  and  in 
a  few  years  the  income  more  than  repays  the  labonr. 
The  best  olive  oil  is  produced  near  Genoa,  in  Lucca,  in 
Tuscany,  and  in  Calabria ;  but  it  is  plentiful  thronghont 
the  whule  of  Italy,  except  in  Lombardy  and  in  Piedmont 

The  wines  of  Italy  are  not  very  highly  valued  in  other 
countries,  and  almost  the  whole  that  is  produced  is  con- 
sumed at  home.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  more 
care  in  the  culture  and  preparation  they  might  rival  those 
of  the  beat  parts  of  Europe.  The  vines  are  not  so  mnch 
grown  in  vineyards  as  in  the  hedge-rows, — a  system  which 
doubtless  injures  the  quality  of  the  wine.  In  the  southern 
parts,  however,  where  the  vines  are  grown  in  low  vineyards 
as  in  France,  the  wines  are  of  higher  quality. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Italy  are  of  comparatively 
small  Tal;ie ;  bnt  the  copper  mines  of  Tuscany,  which  w«re 
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tfteoiively  wrought  in  ancient  timea,  tn  (till  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  iron  of  Elba,  lo  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  itill  bears  a  high  character  for  its  excellent 
quality,  but  the  quantity  produced  is  limited.  Hany 
marbles  of  inperior  quality  are  fonnd  in  different  parts  of 
the  Apehninea,  of  which  the  white  statuary  marble  of 
Carrara  is  the  most  celebrated.  Alabaster  also  abounds  in 
Tuscany.  Coal  is  wanting  in  all  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
which  must  ever  be  a  greaA  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of 
Italy. 

nie  geology  of  Italy  is  mainly  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  APBNNurEs '(;.».).  On  each  side  of  that  great  chain, 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  with  its  ramifications 
Knd  nndarfalls,  fills  up  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula, 
are  found  extensive  Tertiary  deposits,  sometimes,  as  in 
Tuscany,  the  llonferrat,  ic,  forming  a  broken,  hilly 
eonntiy,  at  others  spreading  into  broad  plains  or  undulat- 
ing downs,  such  as  the  Tavoliere  of  Puglia,  anjl  the  tract 
that  forma  the  spur  of  Italy  from  Bari  to  Otranto. 

But  besides  these,  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  islands, 
the  Italian  peninsula  presents  four  distinct  volcanic  dis- 
tricts. In  ^ee  of  them  the  volcanoes  are  entirely  extinct, 
while  the  fourth  is  still  in  great  atftivity. 

(1)  The  Euganean  hills  form  a  small  group  extending 
for  about  10  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua  to 
Este,  and  separated  from  the  lower  offshoots  of  the  'Alps 
by  a  portion  of  the  wide  plain  of  the '  Padovana  Uonte 
Vends,  their  highest  peak,  is  1806  feet  high. 
•  (2)  The  Roman  district,  the'krgest  of  the  four,  extends 
from  the  hills  of  Albano  to  the  frontier  of  Tuscany,  and 
from  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  groupe: — the  Monti 
Albani,  the  highest  of  which,  Monte  ,Cavo^  3160  feet,  is 
the  ancient  Uous  Albaaos,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  where  the  assemblies  of 
the  cities 'forming  the  Latin  confederation  were  held ;  the 
Monti  Cimini,  which  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  attain  at  their 
culminating  point  an  elevation  °of  more  than  3000  feet ; 
and  the  mountains  of  Sadicofani  and  Monte  Amiata,  the 
Utter  of  which  is  6660  feet  high.  The  lakes  of  Bolseha 
(Vnlsiniensis),  of  Braociano.(Sa^tinus),  of  Tico  (Ciminus), 
of  Albano  (Albanns),  of  Nemi  (Nemorensis),  and  o^er 
smaller  ones  belong  to  this  'district ;  while  between  its 
south-west  extremity  and  Monte  Circello  the  Pontine 
Marshes  form  a  broad  strip  of  alluvial  soil  infested  by 
malaria. 

(3)  The  ydcanio  rcgioit  of  Terra  di  Lavoro  is  separated 
by  the  Volseian  mountains  from  the  Roman  district.  It 
may  be- also  divided  into  three  groups.  Of  Boccamonfina, 
at  the  north-north-west  end  of  the  Campanian  Plain,  the 
highest  cone*  called  Montagna  di  Santa  Croce,  is  3200 
feet.  .The  Phlegraan  Fields  embrace  all  the  country  round 
Bain  and-PozzuoU  and  the  adjoining  islands.  Monte  Bsr- 
baro  (Oanrus),  north-east  of  the  site  of  Cnmie,  Monte  S. 
Nicola  (Epomeus),  2610  feet,  in  Ischia,  and  Camaldoli, 
1488  feet,  west  of  Kaples,  are  the  highest  conea  The 
lakes  Avemo  (Avemns),  Lucrino  (Locrinus),  Fusaro  (Palus 
Achemsia),  and  Agnano  are  within  this  group,  which  has 
shown  activity  in  historical  times.  A  stream  of  lava  issued 
in  1198  from  tiie  crater  of  the  Solfatara,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  exhale  steam  and  noxious  gases ;  the  Lava  delF 
Ano  came  out  of  the  north-east  flank  of  Monte  Epomeo  in 
1303 ;  and  Monte  Nnovo^  north-west  of  Pnzzuoli,  440  feet 
hi^  was  thrown  np  in  three  days  in  September  1S38.  Bince 
its  first  historical  eruption  in  79  A.D.,  Vesuvius  or  Somma, 
which  forms  the  third  group,  has  been  in  constant  activity, 
and  repeated  eruptions  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  yean.  The  Funta  del  Nasone,  the  highest  point  of 
Somma,  is  3747  feet  high,  while  the  Punta  del  Falo,  the 


higheat  point  of  the  brim  of  the  crater  of  Veiavins,  varies 
materially  with  successive  eruptions  from  3656  to  4236 
feet. 

(4)  The  Apnlian  volcanic  formation  consists  of  tl^e  great 
mass  of  Monte  Toltore,  which  rises  at  the  west  end  of  the 
plains  of  Apulia,  on  the  frontier  of  Basilicata,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Apennines  on  its  south-west  and  north-west 
sides.  Its  highest  peak,  the  Pizzuto  di  Melfi,  attains  an 
elevation  of  4357  feet  Within  the  widest  crater  there  are 
the  two  small  lakes  of  Monticchib  and  S.  Michele. 

In  connexion  with  the  volcanic  districts  we  may  mention 
Li  Mo/ete,  the  Fools  of  Amsanctus  (Amsancti  Vallis),  lying 
in  a  wooded  valley  south-east  of  Frigento,  in  the  centre  of 
Frincipato  Ultra  and  described  by  Virgil  (^neid,  viL  663 
-71).  The  largest  of  ths  two  is  not  more  than  160  feet  in 
circumference,  and  7  feet  deep.  These  pools  emit  noxious 
gases  which,  when  wafted  from  the  pooU  by  the  wind,  en- 
danger animal  lif4  in  the.  open  air. 

EtJuioffraphy  and  AnciaU  Oeography. 

The  ethnography  of  ancient  Italy  is  a  very  complicated 
and  difficult  subject^  and  notwithstanding  Uie  researches 
of  modem  scholars  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The. great  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  charm  of  its  climate,  undoubtedly  attracted  from 
the  earliest  ages  successive  swarms  of  invaders  from 
the  north,  who  sometimes  drove  out  the  previous  occu- 
panta  of  the  most  favoured '  districts,  at  othbrs  reduced 
them  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  or  settled  down  in  the 
midst  of  them,  until  the  two  races  gradually  coalesced 
into  one.  Ancient  writers  all  agreed- in  regard  to  the 
fact  of  the  composite  character  of  the  population  of 
Italy,  and  the  diversity  of  races  that  were  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  peninsnla.  But  unfortunately  the  tradi- 
tions they  have  transmitted  to  us  are  very  various  and 
conflicting,  and  probably  in  many  instances  founded  on 
inadequate  information,  while  the  only  safe  test  of  the 
affinities  of  nations,  derived  from  the  comparison  of  their 
languages,  is  to  a  great  extent  deficient,  from  the  fact  that, 
witJh  the  single  exception  of  Latin,  all  the  idioms  that  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  in  the  earliest  ages  have  disappeared,  or  are 
preserved  only  in  a  few  scanty  and  fragmentary  inscriptions. 
Imperfect  as  are  the  mean8~tiius  afforded  to  the  philological 
student,  they  have  been  of  late  years  diligently  turued  to 
account,  especially  by  German  scholars,  and,  when  combined 
with  the  notices  derived  from  ancient  writers,  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  having  furnished  aome  results  that  may  be  relied 
on  with  reasonable  certainty. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  populations  of  Northern 
Italy,  which  belong  to  a  wholly  different  stock,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninsnla  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
three  principal  divisions.  Of  these  the  Messapians  or 
lapygians  in  the  south  may  be  considered  as  constituting 
one;  while  the  different  nations  of  Central  Italy,  the 
Umbrians,  Oacans,  Sabines,  and  Latins,  ma/ also  be  classed 
as  belonging  to  one  great  family ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  Etruscans  in  the  vest  undoubtedly  formed'  a  nation 
apart,  distinct  from  all  others  within  the  confines  of  Italy. 

1.  Tht  lapygiant  and  (Enotriatu. — It  is  certain  that 
when  the  first  Greek  colonies  in  the  8th  and  9(h  centuries 
B.C.  established  themselves  in  the  extreme  south  of  Italy, 
they  found  the  country  in  the  possession  of  a  people  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  CEnotrians, — a  name  which 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  vaguely  applied  by  different 
writers  so  as  to  include  a  wider  area  or  be  restricted  within 
narrower  limits.  But  the  peninsula  which  stretches  east- 
ward toward;  Greece  was  inhabited  by  a  people  termed  by 
the  Greeks  Messapians  or  lapygians,  whose  relations  to 
the  (Enotrians  are  not  very  clearly  intimaled.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately in  this  part  of  the  couatry  almost  exclusively  that 
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the  extant  remains  of  the  language  have  been  found,  and 
these  consist  of  inscriptions  of  so  brief  and  fragmentaiy  a 
character  as  to  afford  a  very  imperfect  bosis  for  philological 
inferences.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  seem  to  lead 
to  the  conclasion  that  the  language  spoken  in  this  part  of 
Italy  was  essentially  distinct  from  the  Oscan  and  Sabellian 
dialects-  of  Central  Italy ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
present  sufficient  analogies  with  the  Latin  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Gresk  on  the  other  to  show  that  they  belonged  to 
the  same  family  with  those  two  well-known  languages. 
Tie  results,  therefore,  of  the  recent  examination  of  these 
long  neglected  documents  appear  distinctly  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors,  according  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
were  a  Felasgic  race, — a  term  used  by  them  in  a  very 
vague  and  general  manner,  but  usually  employed  to 
designate  the  most  ancient  Inhabitants  both  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  who  probibly  belonged  to  the  same  branch  of  the 
great  Aryan  race.  The  Felasgic  origin  of  the  (Eaotrians 
IS  not  only  asserted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  many 
ancient  authors,  but  we  are  told  that  the  native  population 
of  Southern  Italy,  who  had  been  .reduced  to  a  state  of 
serfdom  analogous  to  that  of  the  Peneatte  in  Thessaly  and 
the  Helots  in  Laconia  were  still  called  .FelasgL  The- 
evidence  as  to  the  'Felasgic  origin  of  the  Messapians  or 
lapygians  is  less  definite ;  but  the  mythical  geueabgies  in 
which  the  earliest  Greek  authors  embodied  the  received 
traditions  concerning  the  relations  of  different  tribes  and 
nations  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  they 
certainly  regarded  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Feucetians 
and  Dauninns,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the' country  sub^ 
quently  known  as  Apulia,  as  derivecTfrom  the  same  stock. 
A  strong  confirmation  of  this  tiew'is  found  in  the  facility 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  assimilated 
Greek  customs  and  manners,  thoagh  the  actual  Greek 
glomes  founded  among  them  in  historical  times  were 
comparatively  few. 

I  It  must  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Italians  wo*  at 
one  time  confined  to  the  (Enotrians;  indeed,  according 
to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  the  name  of  Italy,  was  at  first 
still  more  limited,  being  applied  only  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  peninsula  now  known  as  Calabria.  But  in 
the  time  of  that  historian,  as  well  as  of  Thncydides,  the 
names  of  CEnotria  and  Italia,  which  appear  to  have  been 
at  that  period  regarded  as  synonymous,  had  come  to  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  shore  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf 
as  far  as  Metapontum  and  from  thence  across  to  the  Gulfs 
of  LauB  and  Foeidonia  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  thus 
still  comprised  only  the  two  orovinces  subsequently  known 
as  Lncania  and  Bruttium. 

2.  The  tribes  of  Central  Italy,  from  the  Umbrians  in  the 
north  to  the  Campanians  in  the  south,  are  known  by  exist- 
ing remains  of  their  languages  to  have  spoken  cognate 
dialects,  presenting  nnquestionable  affinities  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  the  earlier  forms  of  the  well-known 
language  of  the  Latins.  The  differences,  however,  are  still 
very  considerable,  and  confirm  the  testimony  of  historical 
tradition,  as  preserved  to  us  by  ancient  writers,  in  lead- 
ing us  to  divide  them  into  five  separate  groups,  viz.,  the 
Umbrians,  Sabines,  Latins,  Tolscians,  and  Oseana,  or  as 
they  are  sometimes  termed  Sabellians,  indnding  the 
Bamnites  and  Campanians,  and  the  tribes  (such  'as  the 
Luoanians,  Frentani,  ice)  who  are  distinctly  recorded  to 
have  emanated  from  the  Samnites. 

(1)  The  Umiriatu,  who  occupied  in  historical  times  the 
CMtem  portion  of  the  peninsula  between  Etroria  and  the 
Adriatic,  were  at  an  earlier  period  a  much  more  powerful 
nation,  and  not  only  occupied  the  extensive  tract  subse- 
quently wrested  from  them  by  the  Gauls,  but  extended 
their  dominion  from  oea  to  sea,  and  hold  the  greater  part. 


if  not  the  whole,  of  the  territory  afterwards  possessed  by 
the  Etruscans,  which  is  said  to  have  been  wrested  by  th*t 
people  foot  by  foot  from  the  Umbrians.  The  concurrent 
voice  of  the  traditions  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity  point* 
to  the  Umbrians  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Italy ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  still  extant  remains  of 
their  language  as  shown  in  the  celebrated  inscriptions 
known  as  the  Euomaiirs  Tables  (q.v.),  by  far  the  most 
important  monument  of  any  of  the  early  Italian  lan- 
guages that  haa  been  transmitted  to  our  time.  The  ela- 
borate examination  of  this  valuable  record  in  recent  times 
may  be  considered  as  establishing  clearly,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  distinctness  of  the  language  from  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Etruscans,  and,  on  the  other,  its  close  affinity  with  the 
Oscan,  as  spoken  by  the  Sabellian  tribes,  and  with  the  old 
Latin.  The  same  researches  tend  to  prove  that  -the 
Umbrian  dialect  is  the  most  ancient  of  these  cognate 
tongues,  and  probably  represente  most  nearly  the  original 
form  of  this  branch  of  the  great  Indo-TeUtonic  family. 
They  may  be  taken  also  as  distinctly  negativing  the  theory 
put  forth  by  some  ancient  writers,  and  mainteined  by 
several  modem  inquirers,  that  the  Umbrians  were  a  Celtic 
race. 

Before  the  time  when  the  Umbrians  came  into  contact 
with  the  advancing  power  of  Bome,  their  importance  had 
greatly  declined.  The  Etruscans  had  conquered  from  them 
the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  to  the  Ty^rrhenian  Sea,  while  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  invaded  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  4th  century 
B.C.,  permanently  established  themselves  in  poeseesion  oif 
the  fertile  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic^ 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna  to  Aat  of 
Ancona,  which  continued  to  be  known  nntil  long  aftenrxHs 
as  the  "Ager  Gallicus." 

(3)  The  iShMmm  are  a  people  of  whom,  familiar  aa  is 
their  name  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  we  know  very 
little.  Their  language  is  totelly  lost ;  not  a  single  inscrip- 
tion has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  it  appears  to  have  fallen 
.into  disuse  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  But  even  from 
the  few  scattered  notices  of  Sabine  words  preserved  by 
Roman  grammarians  it  is  evident  that  it  possessed  strong 
affinities  with  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  passed  into  those  of  the  neighbouring  races 
is  a  strong  reason  against  there  being  any  marked  diveiutf 
between  them.  The  traditions  recorded  by  ancient  writers, 
untrustworthy  as  they  are  in  detail,  all  concur  in  pointing 
to  the  same  result,— ^that  the  Sabines  were  a  very  ancient 
pepple,  who,  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  memoiy 
was  preserved,  were  settled  in  the  lofty  mountain  districts 
about  the  sources  of  the  Atemus  and  the  Velinns,  from 
which  they  subsequently  descended  into  the  more  fertile 
valleys  about  Reate,  and  at  one  time  extended  their 
dominion  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Bome, — Cures,  which 
was  univeisally  reckoned  a  Sabine  city,  being  only  24  miles 
from  the  capital,  while  Nt>mentum  and  Eretum,  still  nearer 
Rome,  are  included  by  several  writers  as  Sabine  towns. 

That  a  people  inhabiting  so  rugged  and  inclement  a  dis- 
trict as  that  which  is  represented  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Sabines  should  have  spread  themselves  into  the 
neighbouring  regions,  aud  establiihed  offshoote  in  some- 
what more  favoured  lands,  is  entirely  in  accoijdanca  with 
probability,  and  hence  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  tradition  that  the  Piceotes,  or  inhabitanto  of 
Ficenum, — the  fertile  district  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
between  that  sea  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
from  beyond  Ancona  to  the  river  Matrino, — were  of  Sabine 
origin.  The  same  thing  is  expressly  asserted  by  Ovid 
(himself  a  native  of  the  district)  cf  the  Peligni,  a  tribe  who 
occupied  the  upland  valley  of  the  Gixio,  of  which  Sulmtf 
was  the  capital ;  and  therq  can  be  littl«  doubt  that  th<t 
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Mm*  nmtrk  a^jtpliMl  to  fliiM  otitar  IribM  wUoh  wen  eon* 
tignona  to  them,  and  tlmyi  tppaw  in  the  Bomu.  hittoty 
in  oloee  politioj  union  with  them  : — the  Muti,  who  held 
the  hoain  of  the  Lake  Fneinv  and  the  surronnding 
monntaina,  and  the  Veitini  and  Maimcini,  who  extended 
from  the  oonfinea  of  the  Marti  and  Feligni  down  to  the 
Adriatic,  each  people  ocenpying  but  a  narrow  atrip  on 
the  north  and  aoath  aidee  reapectiTCly  of  the  Atemoa. 

(S)  The  Latiiu,  who  were  deetinad  in  the  end  to  beoome 
the  mhn  of  all  Italy,  were  in  the  firat  inatanoe  a  compara- 
Hffij  inngnifieant  people,  anironnded  on  all  aidee  by  more 
powerfnl  nationi.  When  we  flnt  become  aoqoainted  with 
their  hiatoiy  they  ooenpied  only  the  tract  extending  from 
the  nber  on  the  north  to  tho  Volacian  monntaina  and  die 
Pontine  Itarshea  on  tha  aonth,  and  from  the  aea  to  the 
nnderfalla  of  the  Apenninea  about  ^bor  (Tivoli)  and 
Fneneate  (Palestrina).  It  waa  not  till  a  much  later  period 
that  the  name  of  laitinm  waa  extended  ao  aa  to  include 
the  land  of  the  Voladana  and  the  Auranei  to  the  bordera 
of  Gampania. 

nie  ethnical  relationa  of  the  Latina  have  been  pecnllaily 
eonf  oaed  by  the  conflicting  atatemanta  of  andant  anthora, 
who  endeavoared  to  connect  them  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
▼aatfloatingmaaa  of  Oreek  tiaditiona,  and  on  the  other  to  add 
dignity  to  their  origin  by  tracing  them  back  to  indigenoua 
hwoea  or  deitiea.  Of  their  real  origin  aa  a  paopla,  or  of 
the  period  wheu  th^  flnt  aettled  in  the  fertile  diatr^ 
where  we  flnd  them  eatabliahad  at  the  dawn  of  hiatorical 
record,  we  haTc  no  troatworthy  information.  But  from  the 
manifold  traditiona  praaerred  to  na  by  Dionyaina  and  other 
authors  we  may  perhapa' gather  two  facta.  Tha  atatement 
that  the  Latins  were  datived  (in  part  at  least)  from  a  pai^Ie 
who  dwelt  originally  in  the  lofty  monntaina  of  the  eenbal 
Apennines,  from  whence  they  deaeended  into  the  oompant- 
tirely  fertile  region  between  the  monntaina  and  the  aea, 
probably  lepraaenta  in  a  fgeneral  way  comedy  the  eoone 
of  their  immigration ;  while  tin  {deainvolTed  in  aeracal  of 
theae  traditiona,  that  the  population  of  ancient  Latinm  waa 
in  part  derived  from  a  Pelaagie  origin,  is  confirmed  by 
phuological  inveatigatton  of  the  Latin  langnage,  which  may 
be  considered  aa  establiabing  the  concloaion  that  it  eon- 
tidned  a  conaiderable  Pelaagie  or  old  Greek  element, 
together  with  another  portion  which  waa  oommon  to  the 
languagea  of  tha  adjacent  nationa  of  Central  Italy,  the 
Umbriana,  Oseana,'&o.,  whom  we  are  now  considering. 
Hie  co-enatenoe  of  theae  two  diveise  elementa  in  Latin 
waa  long  ago  painted  ont  by.  Nisbnhr,  who  attribnted  it 
to  the  conqneat  of  one  race  1^  another  at  a  period  anterior 
to  all  historical  record.  It  001/ perhaps  be  more  safely 
aaeribed  to  tiie  btaaohing  off  of  the  'Latin  inoe  from  the 
parent  atock  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  other  languagea 
«f  Central  Italy,  while  tha  diibrencea  that  aeparated  tiiem 
from  thoee  of  the  eariy  inhabilanta  of  Oreeoa  were  leaa 
narked  than  they  afteiwarda  becamei. 

(4)  Hh  VoUdoM,  who  ultimately  becaoM  merged  in  the 
more  pioaiessiTe  Latin  raee^  are  nndonbtedly  repreeeated 
to  na  in  the  early  Soman  hiatory  as  a  diatinct  people^  not 
only  politically  aeparate  from  the  Latin  league,  but  having 
a  distinet  langnaga  of  their  own,  whicb  waa  neither  Latin 
nor  Osean,  The  very  ecanty  temaina  of  it  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  inscr^tions,  whUe  they  oonflrm  this 
statement,  show  at  tha  same-  time  remailnbia  aaafogiea 
with  the  Umbrian,  and  thus  tend  to  prov*  tiiat  the 
Tdsdana  had  ooenpied  from  a  very  eariy  pwkid  tha  ragged 
mountain  district  where  we  flnd  then  astabliAaA  in  hia- 
torical tinufi^  and  had  retained  their  dialect  with  leas  ehai^ 
than  their  Babellian  and  Oaean  npighbonni 

Of  tiie  JSqmiaiM,  who  held  a  monntainoua  district 
a(|)dning  that  of  ihe  Yolaoiaaa^  we  cannot  be  said  to  know 
MTtidng  htjonA  tha  fut  IM  ^  tW9  natioM  appow 


constantly  in  Soman  histoty  h  allianee  against  the  titing 
republic,  from  which,  however,  we  are  hardly  entitled  to 
argue  their  common  descent  Bnt  it  is  certain  that  botli 
th».,£quians  and  the  petty  tribe  of  the  SenUeam  are  in 
early  ages  nnifonnly  repreeented  as  distinet  from  the 
Latins,  thongh"  their  territory  waa  included  in  Latinm,  in 
the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term,  while  the  native 
population  had  in  the  days  of  Livy  almost  wholly  dia- 
q)peared. 

(B)  The  Oieatu,  or  as  the  Greeks  wrote  tha  name  Opieaiu 
(the  native  form  was  Opteant),  wero  the  possessors  ot  the 
greater  part  of  Central  Itely,  aa  well  aa  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  at  the  time  that  the  Bomans  were  carrying 
on  their  long  protracted  struggle  for  ito  dominion.  At  tha 
same  tima  it  must  be  obeerved  that  it  waa  never  used  in 
ancient  timee  ia  a  proper  ethnic  appellation.  No  tribe  or 
nation  of  the  name  appears  among  those  with  which  Bome 
waa  engaged  in  hcatUitiea ;  and,  thongh  the  term  Oacan  is 
fteqnentiy  used  by  ancient  writers  aa  ^>plied  to  the 
language  of  Campania,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  waa  ever 
employed  by  them  in  the  more  general  aenae  adi^ted  by 
nodam  aoholan.  It  ia,  however,  aa  a  matter  of  convenience, 
a  naefttl  term  to  deugnato  the  nation  or  group  of  tribes 
composed  of  the  Bamnitaa,  together  with  their  descendants 
or  oSkhoots,  the  Campanians,  Lueanians,  and  Bmttiana. 
The  name  Sabelliana,  used  by  the  Boman  poeta,  has  been 
employed  by  seme  modem  writers  in  much  the  same 
aignifieation. 

Ot  the  nationa  compriaed  under  thla  general  appellation, 
much  the  moet  powerful  were  the  Sapinil«i,  who  occupied, 
not  merely  the  email  mountain  diatrict  known  in  modem 
daya  aa  Sannio^  but  the  whole  region  of  the  central 
Apenninea  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sagma  (Sangro)  on 
toe  north  to  that  of  the  Anfldna  on  the  aontii,  while  towards 
the  weet  they  held  the  valleya  of  the  Vulturaus  and  ito 
various  tributaries  down  to  the  point  where  they  omerged 
into  the  fertile  plain  ot  Campania.  The  territory  thus 
defined  waa,  like  that  of  the  Sabines,  a  wholly  inland 
district,  bnt  the  Samnitea  were  not  long  content  with  theee 
narrow  limits,  and  at  on  early  period  we  find  them  carrying 
their  arms  and  extending  their  settiementa  to  the  sea  on 
both  sides.  The  Frentani,  who  separated  them  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  north,  are  diatinctiy  termed  by  Btrabo  a 
Sanmite  people,  and  dietinguished  by  him  as  such  from  tho 
adjoining  tribea  of  the  Veetini  and  Marracim.  A  more 
important  extansion  waa  that  towarda  the  west,  where  they 
eonquered  the  whoh  of  the  rich  province  of  Campania, 
with  the  exception  of  the  diatricte  on  the  coaat  still  retained 
by  tha  Greek  colonies.  This  conquest  appears  to  have 
taken  place  aa  late  at  the  6th  oentniy  B.a,  but  the  same 
canaaa  oontinuad  in  operation,  and  during  the  course  of  the 
next  half  centnry  tiie  Samnites  spread  Aemselvea  through 
the  whole  of  Loeania,  and  even  carried  their  arma  to  the 
axtreotity  of  the  aouthera  peninsula.  The  Lncaniana 
tharafore^  whan  thay-  fltat  became  known  to  the  Bomana, 
war*  a  Sannito  people^  thongh  poaaeasing  a  aeparate 
political  oiganiaation.  They  at  this'time  r^ed  over  the 
whole  country  called  by  the  Gieeks  (Enotria,  down  to  the 
BiciUan  Strait,  and  had  reduced  the  previow  inhabitants  to 
a  state  of  aeifdom.  Hence  not  long  afterwards  there  aroaa 
in  the  aonthamibcet  part  of  the  peninsuk  (the  modem 
Calabria)  an  insurrection,  repreeented  aa  a  mere  casual 
outbreak  of  outlawa  and  fugitive  alavea,  but  probably  in 
reality  a  revolt  of  the  native  popuhition  who,  under  the 
.name  of  Bmttiana,  eatri>liahed  their  independBnee^  and 
retained  poeaeaaon  of  the  whole  of  this  wild  and  monntain- 
oua oountry,  till  they  paMed,  together  with  the  Lncaniana, 
under  the  ^4ibaorbing  dombiion  of  Borne. 

It  ia  more  difficult  to  determine '  to  what  extent  the 
ApdiwM  had  noeived  an   admixture  of   th«  Bamnito 
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element,  bat  there  eeema  np  doabt  that  the  'iiorthem  part 
ef  -the  proviuce  -known  ts  the  Bomaos  under  that  name 
had  been  occnpied  by  a-  Samnite  popnlation,  while  the- 
tribes  soath  of  -Mount  Qarganus — the  Dauniana  and 
Feueetians — probably  retained  their  nationality,  though 
brought  under  subjection  by  the  Samnitea, 

The  monuments  of  the  Oscan  language,  though  nut 
numerous,  are  more  considerable  than  those  04  any  other  of 
the  early  Italian  languages,  except  the  Umbrian,  and  can 
for  the  most  part  be  interpreted  with  reasonable  certainty 
by  tiie  assistance  of  Xiatin.  The  most  important  of  them 
are — (1)  The  Tabula  Bantina,  a  bronze  tablet  fonnd  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baotia  (Banzi),  on  the  borders  of  Apulia 
and  Lncania,  which  relates  to  the  municipal  affairs  of  that 
town ;  (2)  the  Cippus  AbeUanus,  so  called  from  its  having 
been  found  nev  Ajbella  in  Campania,  containing  a  treaty 
or  agieement  between  the  two  neighbouring  dties  of  Nola 
and  Abella ;  and  (3)  a  bronze  tablet  more  recently 
diacoyered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agnone  in  northern 
Samninm,  recording  the  dedication  of  Tations  sacred  offer- 
ings. It  ia  intereating  to  obserre  that  these  three  specimens 
of  the  ancient  dialect  have  been  fonnd  in  nearly  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  Oscan  territory.  None  have  as  yet 
been  found  in  Lncania  or  Bruttium,  but  we  know  from 
Festna  that  the  Bruttians  spoke  Oscan.  The  language  was 
thus  at  one  time  spoken  through  the  whole  of  the  southern 
peninsula,  'ft  doubtless  ceased  to  be  employed  officially 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  and  their  alUee  in-tha  Social 
War  (90-88  &a);  but  the  numerous  minor  inscriptions 
fonnd  rudely  scratched  or  painted  on  the  walla  of  Pompeii 
show  that  it  continued  in  vernacular  use  until  *  fflnoh  later 
period. 

3.  The  Strtueatu. — The  obecure  question  of  the  origin 
and  affin^ies  of  this  remarkable  people,  and  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  interpret  their  language,  have  been 
fnlly  diaccssed  in  the  article  Etrprta.  For  the  present 
we  mnat  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  concluaion,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  all  the  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
that  they  were  a  people  wholly  distinct  from  all  others  in 
Italy,  while  the  researches  of  modem  writers  have  been 
able  t»  throw  bnt  very  little  light  upon  their  language  or 
ethnical  affinities. 

.'  J/iorthem  Italff. — The  ethnography  of  Northern  Italy  is 
ffluoh  more  simple  than  that  of  the  central  regions  of  the 
peausnla.  At  the  time  when  the  Bomans  first  became 
•o^naintad  with  this  part  of  Italy,  the  whole  country  was 
dijnded  among  three  nations — the  (^aals,  the  Liguriana, 
af  d  the.  Veneti  of  Venetisna 
'  (1)'  Of  these  the  GauU,  who  occnpied  the  eztenaive 
rflains  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  and  had 
extended  their  dominion  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines 
'and  the  Adriatic,  were  unquestionably  intrndeie  or  im- 
'migranta,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps  at.  a  comparatively 
late  period.  The  last  emigration  was  that  in  which  the 
/  Senones  or  Senonian  Oauls  established  themselves,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  coast  land  of  TJmbria 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic ;  and  this  invasion 
i^BS,  according  to  the  Boman  historians,  directly  connected 
with  the  capture  of  Bome  in  390  B.a  Bnt  the  migration 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  Qanis  who  occupied  the  plaint  of 
Northern  Italy  undoubtedly  took  place  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  ia  aaaigned  by  Livy,  our  oqly  authority  on  the 
Bubjeot,  and  who  unfortunately  does  not  mention  the 
•ources  from  which  he  derived  his  information,  to  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Tarquin  at  Bome  (616-C78  B.a).  Who  were 
the  people  that  inhabited  this  country  previous  to  their 
irruption  we  do  not  know  with  certainty,  bnt  the  districts 
adjoining  the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  the  west  were  undoubtedly 
in  the  hands  of  Ligurian  tribes,  and  those  in  the  south  at 
the  foot  ot  the  Apennines  had  probably  been  at  one  time 


occnpied  by  the  ITmbrians,  who  had,  however,  previons  to 
the  Qalilish  invasion  been  either  driven  out  or  ladnoed  tq 
subjection  by  the  Etmacana.  Of  tbo  character  and  extent 
of  the  Etruscan  settlements  in  the  region  north  of  the 
Apennines  we  bave  very  little  information ;  bat  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  authors  that  they  had  at  one  time  extended 
their  dominion  over  a  considerable  part  of  Northern  Italy, 
^nd  founded  large  cities — among -which  Felsina  (afterwards 
called  Bononia)  and  Mantua  are  especially  mentioned — 
have  been  confirmed  of  late  years  by  the  discovery  of 
undoubted  Etmacan  remaina  at  Bologna  and  other  places 
north  of  the  Apennines  (see  Etbubia).  Bat  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  they  ever  formed  the  popnlation  of 
these  countries ;  it  appears  more  probable  that  they  were 
merely  a  race  of  more  civilized  settlers  in  the  midst  of  the 
native  tribes. 

Of  the  Gaulish  tribes  whose  names  are  known  to  tw  as 
established  in  the  north  of  Italy  at  the  time  when  they 
first  came  into  collision  with  the  Boman  arms,  the  most 
important  were  the  Inaubres  and  Cenomani  to  the. north 
of  the  Po,  and  the  Boii  and  Lingcmes  to  the  south  of  that 
river.  Immediately  west  of  the  l^cinns,  the  Lnvi  are 
expressly  called  by  Livy  a  Idgnrian  tribe,  while  beyond 
the  Adige  to  the  east  began  the  Teneti  and  Enganei,  so 
that  the  territory  thus  occupied  by  the  Gauls  was  fsr  from 
comprising  the  whole  tract  subeequently  known  as  Gallia 
Cisatpina. 

(2)  The  Liguriaru  or  Ligurei — ^the  Greek  form  of  die 
name  is  Ligyes — are  a  people  of  whose  origin  and  affinities 
we  know  absolutely  nothing,  but  whom  we  find  from  tiie 
earliest  times  in  possession  of  the  rugged  monntainooa  tract 
with  wldch  their  name  is  inseparably  connectacL  They 
were,  when  we  first  hear  of  them,  considerably  more 
extensively  spread  than  at  a  later  period, — ^the  south  eoaat 
of  Gaul,  aubsequently  included  in  the  Roman  province  of 
that  name,  having  been  originally  occupied  by  Ligurian 
tribes.  Thus  the  Sallyes  or  Salluvii,  in  whoM  territory 
the  Greek  colony  of  Maasilia  was  founded  (aboat  600  B.aX 
are  distinctly  described  as  a  ligniian  tribe,  and  it  may  be 
considered  certain  that  they  heU  the  whole  country  from 
the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Rhone,  while  Boylax  repreeents 
them  as  intermixed  with  Iberian  tribes  in  the  tract  from 
the  months  of  the  Rhone  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneee.  But 
all  authorities  agree  that  they  were  a  separate  nationality, 
distinct  alike  from  the  Iberians  and  from  the  Gaula.  No 
trace  of  their  language  has  been  preserved  and  all  theoiiaa 
as  to  their  origin  must  be  purely  conjectnraL 

At  the  time  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
Roman  arms,  the  Ligarians  not  only  occupied  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  underialla  of  the  Maritime  Alpe  and 
Apenninea  from  the  Var  to  the  Magra,  but  the  much  more 
extensive  tract  comprising  the  northern  elopes  of  those 
mountains  towards  the  valley  of  the  Pa  Aa  haa  been 
already  mentioned,  it  ia  probable  that  they  were  atiU  more 
extensively  spread  in  this  direction  prior  to  the  irnqttion 
of  the  Gauls,  but  even  in  the  historical  period  we  find  te 
distinctiy  stated  that  the  Lsevi  and  Libici,  tribes  immedi- 
ately west  of  the  Ticinus,  were-pf  Ligurian  race.  The 
same  thing  is  told  us  botii  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  of  the 
Tanrini,  and  was  probably  true  also  of  their  neighbonia  the 
SalasBL  But  the  tribes  who  api>ear  in  history  aa  the 
indomitable  foes  of  Bome,  against  whom  they  waged  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  (297-109  B.a)  a  war  mnch  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Circassians'against  Russia  in  modem 
times,  were  those  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alpa  Here  the  Inganni 
and  Iiltemelii  in  the  western  Biviera,  and  the  Statid^  on 
the  reverse  of  the  mountains  were  the  most  conspicuous 
tribes ;  while  towards  the  east  the  Apoani,  who  held  die 
Lunigiana  and  the  rugged  mountain  groa{>  abovft  Oartitn, 
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aad  Ae  Friniatea,  who  extended  along  the  ereat  of  the 
Apenninea  from  theaoe  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence, 
were  the  mbjeeta  of  repeated  trinmphi,  and  gave  the 
Bomana  more  real  troable  than  their  more  brilliant  oon- 
queata  in  Uacedonia  and  Asia. 

(3)  The  V«ntti  or  VmulUau,  who  held  the  north-eaitern 
portion  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  from  the  Adige 
to  the  Alpa  of  the  Frionl,  were,  according  to  the  concorreut 
statementa  of  ancient  aathon,  a  distinct  people  from  their 
neighbonra  the  Gaols.  Attempts  were  made  by  some 
Greek  writers  to  eounect  them  with  the  Eoeti  or  Heneti, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  aa  •  people  of  FapUagonia,  and 
aeyeral  modem  autlioia  have  aonght  to  identify  them  with 
the  Yenedn  or  Wends  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Bat 
all  inch  theories,  based  as  they  are  solely  on  resemblances 
of  name,  are  of  little  Talne.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Herodotns  that  they  were  an  Illyrian 
tribe;  and,  though  this  may  reiy  likely  be  a  mere  inference 
from  their  jnztapoaition,  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself  that 
they  were  of  the  same  xaoe  with  their  neighbours  the 
Istnans  and  Libomians. 

But,  besides  the  Teneti  properly  so  called,  two  other 
tribea  were  found  in  historical  times  within  the  limits  of 
the  prorince  aa  constituted  by  Augustas.  ^1)  The  Suga- 
neon*,  thongh'  they  had  at  this  period  dwindled  into  an 
insignificant  tribe,  had  at  one  time  been  a  powerful  people, 
and  aooocding  to  the  statement  of  Livy  (himself  a  native 
of  this  country)  had  originally  occupied  the  whole  tract 
between  the  Alpe  and  the  sea,  from  which  they  had  been 
expelled  by  the  YenetL  And  this  traditioa  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  renmanta  of  them  still  lingered  in  the 
Italian  Talleys  of  the  Alps  aa  late  as  the  time  of  Fliny, 
and  that  their  name  remained  inseparably  attached,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  to  the  little  group  of  rolcanic 
hills  between  fttdaa  and  Yerona,  which  are  still  known  as 
the  Euganean  hills.  (2)  The  Cami,  who  oecnpied  the 
northern  part  of  the  Fnool,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  together 
with  the  adjoining  mountuns,  appear  to  have  been  eerteinly 
a  tribe  of  Celtic  or  Gtfolish  origin,  and  distinct  from  the 
Yenetians,  though  included  in  the  province  of  that  namei 

Cotuolidation  of  Italy. — We  have  seen  that  the  name 
of  Italy  woa  originally  applied  only  to  the  sonAemmost 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  waa  ouij  gradually  extended 
so  aa  to  comprise  the  central  regions,  anch  as  Latium  and 
Campania,  which  were  designated  I^  writers  aa  late  as 
Tfaucydides  and  Aristotle  as  in  Opicia.  The  progress  of 
this  .change  cannot  be  followed  in  detail,  but  there  earn 
be  little  doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  Boman  arms,  and 
the  gradual  union  of  the  nations  of  tiie  peninsula  under 
one  dominant  power,  wpnld  contribnte  to  tiie  introduction, 
•r  rather  would  make  the  necessity  felt,  for  the  use  of  one 
general  appeUation.  At  fint  indeed  the  term  waa  appa- 
rently confined  to  the  redone  of  the  central  and  southern 
diatricta,  exclusive  of  CiMlpine  Gaul  and  the  whole  tract 
Borth  of  the  Apennines^  and  thia  oontinned  to  be  the  o£Beial 
or  definite  signification  of  die  name  down  to  the  end  of  the 
iepid>lie.  But  the  natural  limits -of  Italy  are  so  clearly 
marked  that  the  name  came  to  be  genendly  employed  aa 
a  geographical  term  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Thus  we 
already  find  Polybius  repeatedly  applying  it  b  tiiis  wider 
signification  to  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Alpa ;  and  it  is  evident  from  many  passages  in  the  Latin 
wntwi  that  thia  was  the  familiar  nse  of  the  term  in  the 
days  of  CScero  and  Coaar.  The  official  distuiction  was, 
howeTer,  still  retained.  CSialpme  Gaul,  including  -the 
whole  of  NorUtem  Italy,  still  constitnted  a  "  prtrvinee,"  an 
•ppeUiVtion  never  applied  to  Italy  itself,  As  siicli  it  was 
•arig^iad  to  Jnlina  Ciesar,  together  with  Tianaalpine  Ganl, 
and  it  waa  not  till  he  crossed  the  Bnbieon  thnt  ho  entered 
Italy  in  the  atrial  aeqae  of  the  tern. 


Angnstos  was  the  first  who  gave  a  definite  administrative 
organixation  to  Italy  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  gara 
official  sanction  to  that  wider  acceptation  of  the  nama^ 
which  had  already  established  itself  in  familiar  nsage,  and 
which  has  continued  to  prevail  ever  since. 

The  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  regions  (Plate  Y.),  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus  fur  administrative  purposes,  which  oon- 
tinned in  official  use  till  the  reign  of  Constontine,  was  based 
mainly  on  the  territorial  divisions  previously  existing^  and 
preserved  with  few  exceptions  the  ancient  limits. 

The  first  region  comprised  Latiam  (in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  aa  including  the  land  of  the  Yolscians, 
Hsmicans,  and  Annmeans),  together  with  Campania  and 
the  district  of  the  FicentinL  It  thus  extended  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Bilarus. 

The  second  region  indnded  Apulia  and  Calabria  (the 
name  by  which  the  Romana  nanally  designated  the  district 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Meesapia  or  lapygia),  together  with 
the  land  of  the  Eirpini,  which  had  usually  been  considered 
as  a  part  of  Samninm. 

The  third  region  contained  Lucani*  and  Bmttinm ;  it 
was  bounded  on  the  west  coast  by  the  SQama,  on  the  east 
by  the  Bradanua. 

The  fourth  region  comprised  all  the  Samnites  (except  the 
Hirpini),  together  with  the  Sabines  and  the  cognate  tribea 
of  the  Frentani,  Marmcini,  Marsi,  Feligni,  Yestini,  and 
.£quicnlL  It  was  separated  from  Apulia  on  the  aouth  by 
the  river  Tifemns,  and  from  Ficenum  on  the  north  hf  tha 
Matrinus. 

The  fifth  region  was  composed  solely  of  Ficenwn,  ex- 
tending along  tiie  coast  of  the  AdriaUo  from  the  monUi  of 
the  Matrinus  to  that  of  the  .£sis,  beyond  Asoonc 

The  sixth  region  was  formed  by  Umbria,  in  ihe  more 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  as  including  the  Ager  GaOicoai 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  JSsis  to  the  Aii- 
minus,  and  separated  from  Etraria  on  the  west  by  the  Tiber. 

The  seventh  region  consisted  of  Etruria,  whidi  preaerved 
ita  ancient  limits^  extending-.  fh>m  the  Tiber  to  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  and  separated  from  Liguria  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Macra. 

The  eighth  region,  termed  Gallia  Cispedana,  comprised 
the  southern  portion  of  CSsalpine  Gaul,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  north  (as  its  name  implied)  by  the  river  Padus  or 
Po,  from  above  Placentia  to  its  mouUi.  It  was  separated 
from  Etruria  and  Umbria  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines ;  and  the  river  Ariminus  was  substitiited  for  the  far- 
famed  Rubicon  as  its  limit  on  the  Adriatia 

The  ninth  region  comprised  Liguria,  extending  along  the 
aea-coast  from  the  Yarua  to  the  Macra,  and  inland  as  &r  u 
the  river  Padns,  which  constituted  its  northem  boundary 
from  its  source  in  Mount  Yesnlos  to  its  conflaenoe  wi^ 
the  Trebia  just  kbove  Placentia. 

The  tenth  region  included  Yenelia  from  fha  Pitdns  and 
Adriatic  te  the  Alpa,  to  which  was  annexed  the  neighbour- 
ing peninsnla  of  Istiia,  and  to  the  west  the  territMT  of  the 
Oenomaqi,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  extending  from  the  Aueoia  to 
the  Addua,  which  had  previously  been  regarded  aa  a  part 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

The  eleventh  region,  known  as  Gallia  Transpadana,  in- 
clndsd  all  the  rest  of  CSsalpine  Gaul  from  the  Podus  on  the 
south  and  the  Addua  on  the  east  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  arrangements  thus  established  by  Angnstas  continosd 
alnuMt  onchangM  till  the  time  of  Gonstantitte^  and^fonned 
the  basis  o^  all  subsequent  administrative  ^viaiona  until 
the  fall  of  the  Weatem  empire.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
follow  in, detail  the  changes  introduced  during  .the  4th 
century.  It  was  the  invakion  of  the  Lombards  that  fliat 
broke  up  tiie  general  ayatem  of  the  Boman  administration, 
end  prepared  the  way  tot  the  redistribution  of  Italy  in  the 
Middle  Ages  on  a  wholly  different  baaia.  (&  a.  aj 
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I  The  pracedliift  wotioiu  bar*  dnit  with  Italy  the  eonntiT  u  a 

Emunsnt  physical  nnity;  here  it  ii  pnpoeed  to  ooniider  Italy  tha 
Dgdom  aa  a  modern  political  and  social  nsity.  In  dealing  with 
tire  various  sspeots  of  toe  subject  we  shall  be  oontinnally  leminded 
of  the  Uat  that  Italy  i«  one  of  ths  reiy  yonngeat  of  the  greater 
aationa  of  Kurope.  In  attempting  to  trace  back  the  movement  of 
any  department  of  social  actiiity,  the  innstigatar  hare  ilnds  hia 
ntroapeot  soon  interrupted  and  doaed  ;  instead  of  the  statiatioa  of 
the  lansdom  of  Italy  he  haa  only  the  statistical  fngmentary  and 
ineapabb  of  oompariaon,  of  the  several  states  bf  whose  inoorporation 
it  haa  been  formed. 

SdmL—Ot  the  Italian  ihintier  S94  mOea  coincide  with  that  of 
Vsanee,  S65  with  that  of  Switierland,  and  MS  with  that  of  Anatiia. 
Owing  mainly  to  natoral  eanaes,  bnt  partly  also  to  political  tradi- 
tiona,  the  line  is  a  very  irregnlar  one ;  and  at  various  points  it  haa 
been  aubjectcd  to  tectifications  on  a  small  scale  since  the  oonioUda- 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  The  limits  towarda  Fiance  are  determined  by. 
the  coaveutiou  signed  at  Turin  in  I8S1.  The  same  year  saw  the 
nfidon  of  the  line  between  Lorabardy  and  Tioino  on  the  baaia  of 
ths  treaty  of  Varese,  1768.  In  IMS  the  bonndary  of  ths  Orisons 
was  slightiy  modtAed,  and  the  Lei  valley  aasigned  to  Italy;  in  187S 
the  frontiei  was  flzad  between  Tersmo  and  Brusio  and  at  ths  Alp 
ds  Cravairola  ;  and  in  1875  a  district  of  -4824  acres,  or  nearly  7 

2uan  milee,  which  had  beeu  In  dispnts  was  assignNl  to  Italy  by 
e  arbitration  of  the  United  Statea,  and  incorporated  with  the 
province  of  ITovara.  On  the  surrender  of  the  Austrian  pnvinoaa 
of  Italy  to  the  new  kingdom  in  1867,  it  waa  daeided  that  the 
ftoatier  betn-een  the  two  statea  should  be  that  of  the  actual  sdminia- 
teation  of  the  Lombaido-Tenetian  kingdom. 

The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  or  Italy  ia  given  oOoially  aa 
SM,S22'S1  aqnare  kilometrea  or  1U,880-M  square  miles ;  bat  tha 
eatimata  conlenedly  resta  on  data  that  srs  to  a  oonaiderable  extent 

SDViairaaL  It  was  published  by  Uaestil,  the  head  of  the  general 
rection  of  statikticaln  tha  oenans  tetons  lor  1841,  and  theuiTaati- 
gations  of  ths  minister  of  pnblis  works  in  1871  tended  to  conBrm  ita 
general  accuracy.  But  that  it  ahonld  be  more  than  a  vary  bir  as- 
proxinuitbn  to  tha  tmth  is  imposaibla  in  the  defective  state  of  the 
Italian  sorvaya.  Tlumgh  various  parta  of  tha  ooontrY  were  earefblly 
gona  over  for  cadastral  pnrpoaea  by  oommiasiona  apnnntad  by  ssveru 
f^  the  independent  states  M  tlis  peninsnla,'  the  memoda  employed  in 
the  different  caaea  wire  eo  hetaroganeoua  that  the  reBalt^  even  iioom- 
olete,  could  not  readily  and  correotlv  be  eomUnad  into  a  whole; 
kaay  of  the  oommnnee  are  destitate  of  any  aothantio  damaicatioa  of 
their  territorial  ^ii"i<» 

'    r«ri(oriaIiK«iM»M— The  kingdom  U  divided  into  the  following 
dztsan  compartimenti  (Table  I.) : — 

1.  PUdm^mt :  ilnwmdila,  Cwmo,  Xenra,  Tartn. 

t.  X4f«rte  ;  Qeaoa,  Porto  KnxiiiOL 

(.  lemtmrtt;  Bwfiiu,  Br*eU,  Oowt  CnnoDa,  lUatai,  IIBib,  farla, 
loadtlo. 

4.  Fralon  BeDiuu^  Fadaa,  RotIm,  TMvlao,  Udlaa,  Yaaloe,  Tecoaa,  Tleaaik 

t.  tmttia :  Bclagaa,  rnnn,  rort,  Mstfeaa,  Psma,.  Ptaeaa,  Bafoaa, 
ReMlo. 

4.  UMrtat  Ptnurta. 

f.  JAntaii  Aaepu,  Aiooll  Pleno,  Kaoarata,  PMan-Ultiae. 

%.  fWwmy!  'JamaOf  nenaoa,  Oii—rto.  Inchon,  Laoea, 
Ptaa,  Miaa. 

H  LMHitmi  Boom, 

10.  Jtnurt  m»i  «W<Mi  Alalia.  OuBpobauo,  CUtU,  TwsiM. 
U.  Cgmmmmimi  AnUno,  Bimmvato,  CaNCta,  KanlciL  flakfaa. 
It  ilaaHii  Bar-  


Mwdaa,  iralme,   gjia«SM, 


It  .^aiiHi  I  Bart,  ro(ftl^ 

IS,  JbKXcaM :  Potaaa. 

la,  Oalalriaa  i  Catouara,  CaasBia.  SagglK 

it.  BMlft    Halranlialtl,   Cauala,   OlrgaatI, 

TltapaaL 
14,  *rMite :  OatUail,  aaaaaiL 

Of  these  Abruixi  and  KoUm,  Campania,  Apolia,  BasHieata,  and 
the  fialahriai  are  not  nnfreqnsntly  gronpad  tosetfaer  in  statistical 
tablea  nnder  the  name  of  the  KeapoUtan  territory  (Kapoletano). 
The  provinoea  which  formed  the  BanilniSn  kingdom  an  ottm 
ipokcn  of  aa  ths  Anoient  Provlncee. 

Theee  compartimenti,  however,  are  not  tras  adminiatratlva 
dlTliicss,  but  rather  oonventianal  groupinga  of  a  nnmbn  o(  pro- 
▼incas.  It  is  the  province  which  forma  ua  tras  adminiitiMivo 
■nit  Aeoordldg  to  modem  nomenclature  It  slwayi  takea  its  name 
fkom  the  capolnogo  (ehaf-Keu  or  administrativs  osntn),  whieh  is  the 
seat  of  the  prefect.  Tha  provinoea  are  snbdMdsd  into  •»  many 
drmea  ordlatriote  (the  name  etrvaiufaria  being  ainplayad  in  all  paita 
of  tte  kisgdcm  except  ths  Tanato,  wjure  tiw  dd  aataitiUdied  word 


>  Tn  tha  acdcal  WaS  mat  pnvtaaaa  a  ei 
•arir  aa  UTI.  bcS  It  waa  Bot  Cdahad  dg  ITM:  la  lbs  llllll«iaaars<nilll«aa>liat  of 
aarta<aaaas«at«*tolia.lba:orBalatelT4itlhat<f  liaf  ••  pMa  and  WE  > 
Id  1741 :  la  ibm  Toaeaa  froTlnoaa  tao  aadaawa  tns  qnmallaa  Bsswaaa  ISM  anii 
lf*4:  and  aa  Icaibardo-TaaaaUa  wwlaoaa  kaia  a  SaaHs  aafliaii  i.  ika  Irat 
4a!bw  Iran  iTU,  tlw  aacOMl  eonmanoaa  la  IMS.  Imt  AtUtd /rlmt  mmtfrntt 
*eH  tigitiuri  tt  tnlMtIM  luhmn.  Mllaa.  isra.  »>..MS  MS.  .  A.  l«nn  aap  ef 
lUlr,  la  ttT  laelloai,  eemaToiKinK  la  Uut  a<  Ifca  laslMli  (Maaaaa  Sarrar-  la  ta 
eoOBe  of  pntlkallao.  nador  iba  aaparrlaiaa  «f  tha  AMMaa  MfapaqjIaB  auiaara 
raiiiiiailj  «f  Itia  Slttio  ma^yiam  ;  and  a  GaraniftMnt  aaaaalartaa.  vMah-  haa 
hoadaAIMUm  g>aJ«7to  liaea  U70.  la  aan^ad  la  Ike  latpaiaMga  <4  a  lane 
fNlo^oaiBup,    aee(U«4Bwa4M«MMMai,U7«.         ^^ 


dUrtUt  it  tun  ia  ONk  Ths  division  known  u  the  moui^iiuiite 
haa  to  do  with  the  legal  administration  onlj^  It  mnsi  be  noted  that 
formerly  many  of  the  provinoea  had  special  deaignationa  other  than 
those  of  their  chief  towns,  and  that  soms  of  these  are  still  of  not 
infreqiiant  ooeurrenee  eapedally  outside  of  Italy.  Thna  Repgio 
oorreaponda  to  Calabria  Ultariore  Prima,  Catuaio  to  Oalabiia 
Ulteriore  Beoonda,  Coaenia  to  Calabria  Citeriore,  Teramo  to  Abnixxo 
Ulteriore  Primo,  Aonila  to  Abrnzso  Ulteriore  Seoondo,  Chieti  to 
Abrnzso  Citeriore,  Campobasso  to  Holiss,  Foggia  to  Capitanata, 
Lecce  to  Tern  d'Obanto,  Bad  to  Tana  di  Bui,  Avellino  to  Friueipato 
Ultarion^  Salamo  to  Prindpato  Citeriore,  Oaeerta  to  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
Potenn  to  Baailicat*. 

The  following  table  (IL )  giree  the  provinces,  with  their  leapectire 
areas,  according  to  Ftafeeeor  Baceanni  in  the  jinnuario  Statittice 
llaUatio  1881,  pp,  8S-t,  and  the  populationa  asoertained  by  tha 
censua  of  1881  and  that  of  Deoember  81,  1871.  The  firana  in 
this  ttble  give  a  total  of  114,408  sqnars  miles,  slightly  differing 
from  ths  luaatri  estimate. 


Ana. 

Poiialalbo.             1 

I(& 

PlvTliioaa. 

■»■"• 

a«.nllaa. 

ISSL 

isn. 

•v0i4 

l,t»l 

SW,t07 

188,881 

Aacoaa 

M07 

T«4 

IS4.>4S 

M1,S4* 

Atane. 

I.M0 

4,(0t 

l(lt,4Sl 

t»,784 

Ansae 

SJOS 

1,«T 

fIt.SSS 

l<4,t4C 

AaasnFleaao; 

tim 

404 

IM,0SO 

IU,0U4 

ATaUlae 

«44t 

1,404 

tu,eit 

nt.tti 

•art.     ...,......._., 

SMt 

t,M4 

(M,40t 

104,840 

BeUaaK 

*»l 

i5n 

f 

i7s,m 

Beavraata 

1,7M 

ttt 

ite.sM 

in,oM 

10 

Bwiame 

1,8H 

IMJ 

M7,m 

MS,I81 

11 

BolsfBa  «...._.„. 

(.601 

IMO 

407,4U 

4a»,>M 

11 

BNada 

44»r 

1,844 

488,m 

488,011 

u 

1« 

^laSatta. ■„ 

t.>u 
«,7e» 

»,Mr 

1.4M 

417,Ct» 
m,l74 

in,iM 
no.oet 

is 

4,tOS 

t77T 

44l,t4T 

»I4,1« 

A* 

Caaaita.. ..„ 

»,t74 

i»r 

4Hk4t4 

117,40* 

17 

4JM 

Ifl* 

4M,4tt 

44t,4M 

M 

Calaaian 

«,S7S 

«*» 

444,114 

4U,m 

It 

CkML „ 

3.8C1 

MM 

4n,4IS 

4n,IM 

W 

SI 

Coiaa 

J.719 
7,348 
1,637 

i,eio 

44l>t 
4t4,t4I 

4n,e4i 

440  4M 

H 

CraaMBa.„ 

4M,aM 

fS 

Caaao 

7,185 

t,iw 

447,471 

<u,m 

M 

FanaiB 

1,016 

1,414 

144,144 

718^114 

M 

nraaaadlaraaea). 

»,878 

»,t4T 

41^414 

M 

IIT—-- 

7,648 

1414 

411,441 

in,7M 

17 

1,803 

nt 

1H4M 

114.010 

M 

Oanora  <0«Boa).._.. 

4,114 

1444 

ti«,lW 

718,781 

n 

»3«1 

l« 

"S-S 

111,111 

n 

Oraaaato. .. 

4,410 

140,tM 

107,4ST 

11 

Laaea. .     _„ 

8,t» 

4,>M 

44T,m 

HMM 

n 

LhroiBs  (Lafkon),. 

06 

,1M 

IIt,Sll 

liMU 

n 

Laeea 

1,498 

47* 

ll4,ltl 

Mo,ai 

*t 

Maaaiata. 

1.786 

l,tt« 

m,at 

1H,8S4 

if 

llaBlon(llaataa)_. 
MaaM  aiad  Oaima.. 

1,490 

ttl 

r 

in,Mi 

M 

1,779 

t4r 

140,7W 

ia,M4 

ST 

4J7» 

V44 

ni,iM 

4M,M1 

n 

1.9«1 

1,1(4 

44MI4 

1,001,714 

n 

Mndaiia.. 

l,»01 
1,069 

4t« 
411 

MOLin 

4(7,tM 

^471,111 
107,781 

41 

Koran,. ..._, 

4,M8 

■i^tN 

(n,iai 

IHMt 

M 

radsn(ra4as)...M 

1,96. 

>M 

7 

114,410 

«S 

Palaiaa.7n-1..- 

t.088 

1«44 

ni,i« 

117,871 

44 

Paiaa 

8,181 

IJM 

»s.a» 

M4,ni 

U 

7aTla.,^.__._„ 

8,844 

X-l 

4i*,7af 

441,418 

4> 

Paraita 

9<8t 

4,Tlf 

414,«tt 

Ml,t01 

41 

FaaanaadUiMaa,. 

1.984 

U44 

141,(44 

tU,074 

41 

r^iMBia  ...».„.«.„ 

1,49« 

4(t 

ll4,*tt 

MMtl 

4* 

Plaa 

S.OOf 

Uto 

ftt^n 

iii.n4 

SO 

14!0» 

4,tS 

I1I,4N 

U7.0M 

•1 

Petaaaa 

10,675 

4M,tW 

•01,841 

a 

Banaaa, 

1.9M 

T41 

10t,tW 

BIJU 

n 

■■ijla  Caiatrla— 

8.928 

MU 

aM*44 

ltt.lM 

•4 

lank)  IiBilla ,..,_] 

1,171 

•rr 

4ia.4S4 

141,tM 

W 

■aaMCBoaa). 

11,91; 

4,4U 

1 

lM,7a4 

M 

■mcs 

!.«<« 

4S1 

^^— 

110,1M 

«7 

aak^Vl ..„ 

»vl04 

tJM 

■ttJM 

i4i,7n 

M 

■aaaart-. 

ISiTM 

4,141 

««,tsr 

141.481 

H 

naaa. .__ 

1,7»4 

I,4tS 

1M,SU 

1M,441 

to 

■rarnaa  (gpaeaac)  ■ 

t,ttr 

1.41T 

isi.tu 

114.lt> 

il 

a<adito,r„.~ 

MS7 

1,181 

loaMS 

111,M1 

tl 

Tnaa 

».tM 

Mss 

iso.esi 

I41,0M 

t» 

TMao  (Taila),..... 

10,«t4 

*jm 

t4USt 

ni4ii 

t4 

Tn|iaal_. 

s,ia 

UM 

114JH 

111,114 

ft 

na*lae».,H«...,H..M 

t,Uf 

441 

nMM 

M 

•414 

MU 

«l,74t 

t7 

Tvaalt  (TaBka).„ 

*JM 

w*« 

M7JM 

tl 

»,T4T 

XtS4 

in.4sr 

-tt 

Tkaaaa  ___._._ 

MM 

l,ei4 

4a.ui 

MSJM 

U4,4M 

ttfiujm. 

*4^«MM 

niml  Slatiatim. — Prsvions  to  1871  we  havs  bo  osoans  for  tb» 
whplakingdan  of.Hsly,  seeing  that  at  ths  trnvioni  oenaoa  of  1881 
the  Eoman  tarritwy  was.  not  yet  inoorpoiated.  Approximate 
totala  are  obtainable  te  airiisrdatee  by  sammiBg  vp  tha  latnins  lor 
tile  Hardinian  ktBgdan,  tha  LiaDbaido-Tetwtian  kingdom,  Jus,,  not 
indeed  belonfpng  to  the  asms  year,  but  sspatated  from  each  othar 
ky  aotapaiativeiy  alight  intervale.  It  ie  thus  estimated  that  tha 
(nnrtii  of  tilt  pipriitOTi  of  tot  tnritoixiwir  iomiay  Oe  1 
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u  nprcwntad  with  iqm*  tnprMoIi  to  toeoney  ia  tha  foUovuig 
Ubla  (III.) :— 


irm 

rm . 

....  I4.Mt,nT 
M,>M.n4 

...;  i;,<tT,4ii 

isn. 

1M«. 
ttM. 

uu. 



.    ..  n.nuoi 

......  naiTju 

f<.UT,417 

i»i« « 

UM  ....«-„ 

....  MJMLnT 

.......  »,ou,aoi 

.  At  thk  lut  data  (1861)  the  popoUtiaD  o(  the  kiagdom  cxiliiiiTa 
affhaproTincaof UomairMSI,777,t34.  Thaoannuof  1871  thowad 
(or  tha  wbola  kingdom  a  total  of  S8,801,1M  ;  and  it  ia  estimated 
that  thU  had  inenaaed  By  1876  to  27,482,17«,  and  by  1879  to 
X8,487,0S1.  The  eanana  of  1881  gave  10,8S7,SS<  malea  and 
10,880,098  frmalea,  that  of  1871 1^47S,218  malaa  and  1^828,892 
femaka.  At  the  latter  data  86  per  cent  of  the  population  Were 
nanied,  and  0  per  eent  in  a  itate  of  widowhood. 

Tha  1871  eaoau  ahow*  that  tha  males  an  in  distinct  excess  of 
the  femalee  for  the  ftnt  fifteen  rean  of  life,  that  after  that  age  tha 
excess  is  on  the  side  of  the  females,  and  becomes  reij  strong  between 
nineteen  and  twentr^ne,  and  that  between  thirty^one  and  serent^r- 
ona  tlM  adTantssais  for  the  most  part  on  the  side  of  tha  males. 
(Sea  Loigi  Raman'a  aUborate  study  in  AnnaU  di  SlatidiM,  seriea  2, 
Tol.  z.,l879.) 

In  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  the  great  mass  of  the  Italian  popnlation 
Is  enraged  in  agricultoral  pnrsoits,  sn  nnnsnal  jiropornon  of  the 
inhafitants  are  ooDsregatef  in  towns.  The  Italian,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Oallanga,^  ia  no  loTer  of  the  eonntrjr ;  hk  dreads  of  all 
things  an  iiolated  dwelluiw.  If  ha  bannot  lire  in  the  capital,  then 
in  a  prorindal  city ;  if  not,  in  a  oonntry  town  ;  then  in  a  Tillage; 
—only  not  in  a  country  house.  Landowners  (what  in  Kncland 
would  be  known  as  coun^  familiea),  ftrmeti,  and  moat  <n  the 
labourers  huddls  together  in  their  squalid  boroughs  and  hamlets ; 
and  the  peasants  hare  often  a'joumey  of  ssTaral  miles  before  the^ 
raadk  tha  fields  antnistad  to  their  care,— though  this  tendency  u 
indeed  now  lees  marked  than  formerly.  At  the  same  time  the  num- 
ber of  Taiy  large  cities  is  comparatiTsly  smaU.    At  the  census  of 

Table  IT. — Cbmmuiwil  Pafutalim  <f  Toims  <»  1879. 


com- 

1 

Com- 

Town. 

mune. 

1879. 

I»7L 

1879. 

1871. 

HiplM 

45J,839 

4I6,N» 

1  TVarlao „ 

28,897 

16,834 

Milan - 

203.019 

199,aw 

38,317 

PkImIdo 

;3t,IS6 

186,146 

CalUi^rono 

38,398 

Roiii«« 

2S2,95« 

219.608 

Chlocgla. 

28,000 

Turin  

214,572 

192.443 

Pavla 

17,493 

F1or«nc«. 

167,714 

167,093 

Cot-tona 

27,239 

OanoA...... 

1IS3.M9 

130,209 

Caaale  Monfertata. 

17.117 

V.  lco.._ 

Uft.aln&. 

124  768 

128,094 
70,307 
89,104 
80,914 
83,496 
18,609 

26,944 

121,»S« 
111.778 
»».»02 
91,417 
7S,42) 

Ceiiffnola. 

26,824 
26,662 
26.659 
26,648 
26,677 

21.789 
8,664 
16,030 
20,140 
7,602 

Lcffhom" 

V.rtaUl..- 

Carrara 

68,849 

21.186 

26,664 

15,4.W 

ttAA 

6l,Itl 

60,877 

44.607 
60,0(9 
11,936 

Tiani 

26,490 
26.442 
25.842 

24,026 
M,993 
18,950 

Bltonto..- 

Torre  del  Greco 

HaTtnnft 

19,667 

38.069 

14,463 

(6,320 
M.SU 

30,864 
49,421 

Lodl _.. 

Cremona. „ 

15.451 
25.020 

18,637 

28,679 

Ban _ 

63,986 
'  60,808 

12,9r,6 
19.131 

34,620 
24,664 

26,687 

Regno  (B) 

Wantna  

60,874 
49,106 
47.279 

36,906 
16,708 
2,867 

CitU  dl  Caalello.... 
Como „.,. „. 

24,360 
24J17 
24.132 

6,210 
10,931 
18,129 

46.866 
42,852 
40,725 
89,699 

38,031 
15,897 
44,915 
16,814 

24,123 
14,086 
18.970 
23,744 

14,321 
6,848 
21,494 
30,886 

Oubblo 

Raffuaa. _ 

Alcamo _.. 

Fortt _ 

89,463 
89.314 
88,414 
88.831 

11,154 
34,181 
32,676 
20,614 

BliceKlla. 

Aacoll  l^keno 

FoUitno 

SanrgaUla. 

13,387 
12.937 
32,638 
22,624 

11,667 
8,471 
4,864 

Admit... _... 

»«,I44 

7,472 

Siena... ._ 

Uarwla  ...... ..... 

111,016 

14,106 

Termini  

it«nio(C.).. 

M.006 

19.083 

Canlcatit „ 

22.C27 

20,908 

»7,n8 

87,188 

36,914 
36,944 

Glrgentl 

31,914 

11,428 

Vleenza.... 

Cuneo 

86.6G6 
86.276 
86.187 
33,286 
84,306 

14,280 
80,082 
9,747 
22,639 
30,642 

11,890 
21,799 
11.701 
31,660 
31,599 

18,917 
1,971 
6,725 
14,393 
19,499 

Modlea. 

'KImlnl 

CaTada'Tlraenl..., 
AveDIno 

SUMII - 

CaBtclvetnno 

Caglllri. 

84,269 
83.988 
88,344 

29,M5 
17,308 
88,906 

Partlnlco „ 

Sclacca — 

Benerento 

21,447 
11.348 
11.338 

19,8C8 
17,736 
17,370 

Bruda. 

Balemo 

31,297 

19,906 

Monopoll 

Barlelta. -.. 

31,230 

37,444 

Seaaa  Auninca. 

NoTara 

31,128 

14,827 

Fano 

6,439 

31,094 
30.874 

84,908 
12,764 

20,781 

19,734 
7,038 

Ciieiu.... 

fipolero „... 

Vlterbo 

30,106 

6,668 

20.608 

16.326 

J9.717 
29,687 

10,647 
16,018 

Teramo 

Cento _ 

90.660 
10,626 

«,l<29 
6,228 

Corato 

Holfa'ta 

29.679 
28,661 
28.4.17 

36,6;  6 
18,306 
22,004 

Francavilla 

20,444 

20,377 

16,997 
4,345 

Caatollanara 

1  dina 

Bb^I  San  GlullaDo 

20,385 

1,028 

taola. .._ 

28,421 

>,3e6 

Maccrara 

20,331 

11,194 

l^^^Ps^  S^fW  ^^  f^^V^^Mff 
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1871  Kaples  rankeS  first  with  a  communal  popnlation  of  448,3Sfi ; 
and  there  were  twenty-two  other  towns  whose  inhabitants  nnmlxnd 
about  60,000  or  upwards.  With  the  exception  of  four  belonging 
to  Sicily,  the  greater  number  of  these  were  situated  in  the  north. 
Table  I V.  iudieates  the  communal  population  of  all  the  towns  that 
exceed  20,000  according  to. the  ninninpal  bnlletiiM  for  1879.  Tbo 
fignree  ditfer  from  thoae  of  the  MmmenU)  dello  Stat.  Civilt,  as  the 
latter  takes  into  account  only  births  and  deaths  and  not  migratioiis. 

The  official  reports  diride  the  communes  into  urban,  thoee  with  en 
sgglomerate  population  of  8000  inhabitants ;  mixed,  thoae  in  which 
there  is  a  centre  of  8000,  but  a  greater  number  in  tha  conntry 
districta ;  and  rural,  comprising  all  the  others.  Of  the  urban  theia 
were  171  in  1876,  of  the  mixed  89,  and  of  the  rural  7878. 

Tile  following  table  (V.)  shows  the  linmber  and  distribution  of 
the  greater  centres  of  population  throughout  the  kingdom : — 
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In  1877  it  was  found  that  238  of  the  8296  communee  of  the  king- 
dom had  no  rwister  of  population,  and  that  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion in  Decem&ar  1876  of  the  communes  wUch  were  thus  situated 
or  did  not  keep  their  registers  up  to  date  was  no  Itis  than  7,002, 456, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  popnlation  of  the  conntry  (Atinali 
di  Sat.,  ToL  T.,  1879),  The  statistics  of  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation are  eonaeqnently  attended  with  a-  degree  of  uncertainty ; 
but  tha  following  table  (Tl.)  exhibits  the  general  facta  aince  the 
completion  of  the  kingdom: — 


Kantafea. 

BIttha. 

StlU-Blrtha. 

Itaatha.   ' 

Population. 

ISIl 

tOl.Kl 

L010,681 

19.64> 

e»7.««0 

n.tHj)u 

isn 

tu.tot 

•U.18S 

>t,Ul 

«I3,»7* 

17.161,  Ut 

iaT4 

t07,tt7 

Nl,66« 

M,M1 

»3J,t48 

17,2S9.968 

M7( 

l«0,4a«. 

1,0I»,8J7 

»Jt» 

»<3,I6I 

17.481J74 

leJS 

tt>,41> 

I.0SS,73I 

SS.OSt 

7M,4»6 

37.769.47( 

1»77 

il4,*7> 

1,0M,0>7 

suoe 

787,017 

18,010.696 

!>;> 

ttt.tsi 

1.011.4-t 

ilJOt 

SI9,>5« 

18,309.(10 

1»T» 

tU,ON 

l.0<4,IM 

njoi' 

(M.OSl 

18,487,091 

During  the  fifteen  yean  1865-79  the  marriagra  arentged  7*48 
annnally  in  every  1000  inhabitants,  the  births  37 '1  (104  males  to 
100  females),  and  tha  deaths  30-4.  The  average  number  of  chil- 
dren (births  and  still-births)  per  marriage  was  4  -68.  There  is  Tory 
little  difference  in  the  percentage  of  the  marriagea  in  the  urban  and 
the  rural  communes ;  out  in  toe  matter  of  births  and  still  more  in 
deatha  the  urban  communes  stand  higher  than  the  rural.  The 
following  table  <  VI  I. )  girea  the  numbers  per  1 00  of  the  popnlation :— 


Binlia. 

Deailia           1 

Crbaa. 

RursL 

Urban. 

Keral. 

t'rban. 

BuraL 

lS7f 

0-78 

0-74 

8-78 

8-78 

$n 

800 

ia7S 

0-78 

0-80 

8-8I 

8-88 

8-18 

189 

1874 

0-74 

0-77 

S-ti 

8-47 

8-84 

1-88 

l(7f 

0-SO 

0-88 

on 

8-78 

838 

1-88 

1S7S 

0-80 

0-81 

S-8< 

1-98 

»•»» 

1-78 

1(77 

0-77 

0-77 

s-at 

1'0< 

8-07 

J-70 

1878 

0-7J 

0-70 

8-61 

858 

818 

8-74 

I87S 

0-78 

0-70 

8-78 

870 

8-18 

i-ts 

Out  of  412,981  women  married  in  the  years  1878  and  1879,  184 
were  nnder  nftsAi,  3188  were  between  fifteen  and  aixteen,  6610 
between  aixteen  and  aerenteen,  12,067  between  seventeen  end 
eighteen,  20,646  between  eighteen  and  nineteen,  and  29,391  iKtween 
nineteen  and  twenty;  to  that  altogether  71,981  were  married  under 
twenty  years  of  ilgL  Of  the  men  27-28  per  cent,  were  married 
before  reaching  their  twenty-fifth  vear,  and  80-99  per  cent,  before 
reaching  thdr  thirty-fifth  year.  Althonch  marriagea  between  uncle 
and  niece  and  aunt  and  nephew  are  forbidden  by  the  civil  code,  about 
127  of  thia  elaaa  of  marriages  are  contracted  annually  nnder  special 
Ucenoe. 

The  following  tables  (Till.,  IX)  ihow  the  number  of  legitimste 
and  illegitimate  birtha  in  1878  and  1879,  as  well  aa  of  those  placed 
in  the  rtuta'  or  exposed,  and  whose  parentage  is  unknown : — 


>  Tka  rw<a  or  (6aiidlln(.ir1»>I  aim  txlata  In  im  o(  tha  eomnanea,  balnf 
frnaaat  In  Um  NaapoIUaa  prOTlneeaanl  Skflr,  nn  la  upper  and  middle  Italj. 
It  hu  been  abollahad  b  400  eommunei  duitnx  the  laat  twentjr  man.  Nor  haa tlit 
Bbolltlaa  bean  suendad  vnli  that  Ineteaaa  of  Infantlclda  «hleh  U  obaarnd  Is 
Fnaec,  tha  ItallaB  hw  bdo(  araeh  leas  tltU  Ihaa  tha  French  In  regard  to  mefl- 
ttaoate  paienta^ 
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Town  CanminiM. 

isra. 

I»7». 

Tol«l 

Mala. 

Female. 

Total  1  Mala. 

Fnnale. 

UnltUnite 

Illexltlinat*  ._ 

Eipoied 

Total 

>n.Mi 

U,S4I 

lti,903 
8,070 

t,in 

UT,7W 
7,18» 
I,»l 

IM.WO    Ul,198 
U,80>       S,S30 
u.ioo  1    «,ni 

7,47« 
<,t8l 

>17,1U 

lo.on 

IM,148 

S31,ua    170^047 

in.wo 

1878. 

187*.                  1 

Total. 

Kale. 

remalo. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

«M.»79 
M.474 
»,»77 

838,838 
IS,8IB 
4,e8> 

817,841 
14,140 
4,891 

8oa,4a> 

8I,lt3 
30,J08 

Sig,8U 
1<,8S0 

e,l9S 

833,084 
U.SM 
8,010 

nie(IUmat«.._....L.. 
ExpoiKl ...... 

Total ;... 

<M,i30 

»6,S48 

888,881 

781,800 

a7a,>i3 

8S8,M8 

It  appeara  from  theae  laat  figurea  (1870)  that  10-S7  per  cent,  of 
the  chiidna  born  in  the  towna,  and  S'85  per  cent  of  tnoas  in  the 
conntry,  are  etthar  illegitimAte  or  unacknowledged  by  their  parenla, 
and  that,  while  the  proportion  of  males  to  femalea  ia  OTorhead  106 
or  107  to  100,  the  proportion  in  the  caae  of  the  iUagitimata  ia  112 
in  the  towna.  Tne  province  of  Roma,  the  Marchea,  Umbna, 
Emilia,  and  Sardinia  are  the  regiona  in  which  illegitimacy  moatpro- 
Taili, — 17, 13, 12,  10,  and  9  per  oent.  being  their  reapeotiTa  figniea 
for  1678,  while  little  more  than  1  par  oent  ia  ahown  lor  Campania 
and  Apalia.  It  ia  a  painfnl  fact  that  iq  the  apace  of  tan  yean 
SOB,  106  children  hare  been  abandoned  by  their  parenta.  The  rate 
<rf  infant  mortality,  alao,  apeidn  of  ignorance  and  neglect:  in  1877, 
for  example,  214,093  diildren  (t.a,  nearly  21  per  oent)  died  in  the 
firat  year  of  exiatenee,  and  other  196,844  peiiahed  before  they 
oompleted  their  tenth  jrear.^ 

In  the  matter  of  emigration  proper,  it  ia  calculated  that  out  of 
arery  100,000  ol  ita  population  83  leave  Italr  annually.  The  corre- 
aponding  number  for  tne  United  Kingdom  u  S50,  for  Belgium  280, 
for  Denmark  110,— Italy  coming  next  According  tothe  StaliiUca 
dtlta  EmigmUmt  Ilaliana  aCT  EaUn,  the  total  number  of 
emigranta  in  the  twelTe  yeara  1869-1880  ia  1,407,728.  Taking  the 
flgursB  for  1876-80  it  would  appear  that  about  87,000  luiiana 

f>  evanr  year  to  Franca,  19,000  to  Auatria-Hnngary,  14,000  to 
witierfand,  7000  to  GerraanT,  about  3000  to  tlia  other  atatea  of 
Europe,  20,000  to  America  (about  a  third  of  them  to  the  La  Plata 
repabUca),  and  from  2000  to  8000  to  the  other  parte  of  the  worM. 
A  uu^  proportion  of  thia  body  of  people,  howertr,  return  to  their 
natire  country  after  a  longer  or  ahortar  period  of  abaence ;  and  the 
actual  loaa  of  population  Dy  thia  meana  ia  reduced  to  about  26,000 
or  80,000  per  annum.  The  compartimenti  which  contribute  moat 
tothe  totu  of  the  permanent  emigration  are  Piedmont,  Uguria, 
Lombardy,  andthe  Teneto;  Emilia,  ruscany,  Umbria,  the  Mvchca, 
Latinm,  SicUyj  and  Sardinia  hare  only  a  rery  amall  abare. 
'  The  proportion  of  women  and  children  to  tlie  total  nmnber  of 
emigrasto  b  tbna  indicated  (Table  X.)  .•— 


Emifranta  proper. 

bnlcnnti  proper  and  temponrx. 

Xaloa. 

ramalea 

under 
Fonrteen. 

Jblea 

reaalai. 

'Under 
Fourteen. 

1878 
1878 
1880 

U,iM   ' 

>g,8Si 

88,188 

8,187 
illlll 
U,84I 

4,181 
7,888 
7188 

81,810 

100,171 
100,718 

18.788 
18.U» 

1»,I76 

9.781 
18,819 

11,989 

The  greater  number — B6  per  cent — of  the  emigrant^  proper  are 
eonnected  with  agrionltnral  pnrauita  ;  16  per  cent  ara  artiama  and 
operatiTet.  Genoa  ia  by  far  the  moat  important  emigration  por^ 
and  next,  though  at  a  great  interval,  oomea  N'aplea. 

According  to  the  ceniua  of  1871  tiie  population  wia  gronped  by 
occupation  ti  foUowa: — ^no  fewer  than  8,788,668  wire  engagdd  in 
the  production  of  rawmatetiala,  8,287,188  in  induattial  oporationa, 
199,901  in  eommarce,  and  271,003  in  tranaport ;  766,099  were  aap- 
portad  by  their  property  ;  146,304  wer«  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
the  country,  and  136,929  in  pnblio  adminutratioB  ;  148,888  were 
eonnected  with  religion,  26,986  with  jnatice,  64,409  with  health, 
62,577  with  education,  41,161  with  the  fine  arte,  and  14,146  with 
literature  and  acienoe,  while  no  fewertban  11,771^208  are  regiatered 
ka  without  profeaaion  or  aa  dependent  on  odierv 

AjrlcvUvr*. — In  the  wide  aenae  tt  the  word,  Italy  ia  emphati- 
cally an  agiicaltnral  country,  and  the  prodncta  of  ita  agriculture  are 
of  a  Teiy  raried  order.  If  the  ratio  of  ita  grain  production  to  the 
number  of  ita  population,  however,  be  compared  with  the  aame  ratio 
in  other  counfariea,  it  ia  anrpaaoed  bv  Boumania,  Denmark,  Ruaaia, 
Pruaaia,  France,  Hungary,  kc,  and  in  fact  ia  only  a  litUe  better 
than  Switzerland.*  It  ia  calcnlatad  that  about  11,646,694  acrea are 
ieroted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  the  annual  return  is 
tbont  142,402,618  biuhela.     The  average  per  acre  ia  thna  very  low, 

<  E.  Raleil,  "  I  FanelnUl  Uleglttlnl  e  (11  eipoaH  In  Italia  ~  In  AnK  <H  Slat,  188L 
a  See  Skm  tbunallciu  itaring  on  Me  ProduclUm  tf  M<  atearal  ConUHai 
mUn*t1»lallugnl»M»rimpfll>tW«nd,  MeHmood,  Vtaflata,  1N7. 


only  IS  bnahali,  while  England  obtaioi  about  31  bnahala  j  er  acre. 
Hezt  in  importance  to  wheat  comae  maize  {grantuno,  or  Turldah 
eon),  the  moat  reoeutiy  rntrodnced  of  the  eereola  ;  it  ocenpiea 
4,192,088  asraa^  and  -jyAAa  86,606,660  buahela.  That  the  cnlti- 
ration  of  rice  ia  leaa  widely  diatributad  ia  the  natural  reault  of  the 
fact  that  it  leqnirea  about  107,000  gallona  of  water  per  annum 
tor  every  acre,  and  that  its  cnltiTation  ia  found  in  man^  pboei 
to  be  extrsmely  pr^ndidsl  to  the  healthineaa  of  the  loeahty  ;  >  in 
certain  favourable  rations,  however,  it  forma  the  predominant  crop. 
The  chief  aeat  of  thia  ceraal  is  Kovara,  and  mora  rarticalarly  the 
eircondario  of  VetoelU,  which  alone  yields  abont  6,876,000  buahela 
of  rice  in  a  year.  The  total  acreage  is  678,925  acres,  with  a 'total 
production  of  26,998,916  buahela.  Neither  barlevnor  rye  ia  of 
great  importance,  the  1,148,470  acrea  devoted  to  their  coltivation 
giving  18,417,642  buahela  as  an  average  crop.  Hore  than  a  fourth 
of  the  acreage,  and  nearly  a  third  of  ue  produce,  belong  to  Sicily. 
Oata  occupy  about  984,917  acrea,  and  the  return  ia  19,869,000 
buahela.  The  beat  cropa  are  obtained  in  the  provincea  of  Caaerta, 
Piaa,  Benevento,  Milan,  and  Foggia.  Millet  (i^mtcim  mtUaceuni), 
panieo  (Paniatm itaHeum),  andaoighnm  {Bolau  tacduiratiu)  are 
mainly  employed  aa  foiagr, — the  firat  of  tiie  three,  which  was  for- 
merly of  importance  as  an  article  of  human  food,  having  been  in 
that  regard  displaced  by  maize.  Buckwheat  (thayraiu)  Sametno  of 
ths  popular  language)  ia  hardly  grown  ontaide  of  the  provincea  of 
Cnneo,  Como,  Belluno,  and  Treviaa  T'ji  manufacture  M  maccaroni 
and  aimilar  foodstuff  ia  well  known  aa  a  charsctaristig  Italian  in- 
duatry.  Itia  pretty  extensively  distributed,  and  is  often  carried 
on  in  very  primitive  fashion.  The  extant  of  the  industry  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  Italians  themselrea  consume 
enormoua  quantities,  they  are  at  the  aame  time  able  to  export  from 
60/K)0  to  70,000  quintola  of  "paatea." 

Beana  are  a  ver^  common  crop — thoaa  belonging  to  the  genera 
PkoMOJiu  and  ItolicAea  being  known  aa/o^ioli,  and  those  of  the  genua 
Aia  aa/at«.  Of  the  former  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  variatiea  wers 
exhibited  by  the  board  of  agricnltura  at  the  Paris  exhibition  in 
1878.  Those  moat  commonly  cultivated  ais  tbs  whit*  haricots.  In 
many  places  a  crop  of  beana  ia  obtained  from  the  field  Just  ckaiwl 
of  the  wheat  Lentila  are  ^rown  in  moat  parts  of  the  country, — k 
amall  sort  being  that  moat  m  favour.  Feaaa  hold  a  leaa  important 
place  than  that  aaalgned  to  them  in  more  northern  landa.  Ths 
total  area  under  beana  {fagioli — the  fav  are  not  included  in  this 
estimate),  peate,  and  lentila  is  calculated  at  778,100  acres,  andthepro- 
duce  at  6,664,500  bushels.  Lupines  are  extensively  cultivated  Mth 
for  winter  forage  and  to  aerve  aa  a  manure.  Lupmnt  albui  ia  the 
variety  moat  uimal  in  Central  and  Northern  Italj.  Lupititu  taritts 
— which  ion  not  do  ao  wall  for  green  fodder — la  moat  uaual  in  the 
aouth.  Lalhfnu  tatiTUM,  a  congener  of'  the  aweet  pea  of  Engliali 
gaidena,  ia  aown  u  food  for  pigs, — ita  use  aa  an  article  of  human 
consumption  gradnallr  diminishing  aa  it  haa  been  recently  proved 
that,  as  Hippocrates  long  sgo  asaerted,  it  baa  a  tendency  to  bring 
on^paralyaia  of  the  limba. 

The  potato  is  now  found  aa  a  oommou  object  of  cultivation  in 
nearly  every  region  of  Italy  except  the  provincea  of  Mantua.  Oir- 
genti,  and  Tra^ni  For  field  cultivation  ths  variety  atill  almoat 
univuaally  in  vogue  ia  that  introduced  by  the  grond-dukea  of 
Tuscanyat  the  begiiming  of  the  17th  century.  It  ia  calculated  that 
the  totu  crop  of  potatoea  may  average  19,887, 000  buahela  Tumipa 
ore  pretty  largely  grown,  mora  aaprcially  in  the  central  districta  of 
the  peninsula,  for  use  as  winter  fodder  for  the  cattie.  Many  attempts 
bare  been  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  beet,  but  the  plant 
does  not  succeed  to  much  aatiafaction. 

Oaidening  is  seldom  carried  on  in  Italy  on  a  large  or  expenaiva 
acale,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  aucfa  placaa  aa  Milan,  Oenstf, 
Floienoe^  Palanno,  Catania,  and  Naplaa.  Some  of  the  markat- 
gaidens  m  the  ootakirta  of  this  last  dfrjr,  however,  sre  said  to  bring 
in  abont  £32  per  aora,  and  to  be  let  for  £14  or  £16.  Forcing  is 
seldom  reaorted  ta  Among  the  plants  most  largely  cultivated  in  the 
ordinary  gardena  an  varionskindsof  cabbage,  lettuces,  fennel,  aacara- 
gaa,  spinach,  beet,  garlic  and  onions,  gourds,  melons  and  cucumbers, 
and  tomatosa.  Ilie  fennel  ia  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked, — often  in- 
stead of  fruit  sftsr  dinner.     The  aaparagna  ia  aeldom  bleached, 

'With  the  exception  of  rape,  colza,  and  linaaed,  fewofthe  oil  seeds 
are  grown  to  any  aonaidenUeCextent  The  vm-flower  ia  cultivated 
on  a  amall  aoalem  the  Teneto,  and  the  ground  mit(Aradti$hf/poffma) 
in  a  few  plscea  in  Lombardy.  The  f^r""^  crop  of  the  caator-oil 
plant  (which  haa  become  wild  m  Sicily  and  in  Verona)  ia  eatimated  at 
6,000,000  lb  of  seed.  Seaamnm,  formerly  common  in  the  Bologna 
and  Lucca  districts,  is  now  almost  eonfiiMd  to  Sicily.  Madder  nasd 
to  be  Isrgely  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Naplaa  and  Caaerta  (in  tbs 
former  27,000  acrea  were  devoted  to  it  as  late  aa  1868),  but  in  Italy 
as  elsewhere  the  dye  plants  are  becoming  of  leaa  importance.  Ths 
collecting  of  oafl'ron  la  alao  leaa  common  than  it  uaed  to  be.     Ik 


a  A  conteet,  for  Inetance,  between  tbe  rtre-irnnreTa  of  the  territory  of  Oualii 
and  the  other  Inhabltami  of  the  district,  vhlch  waa  carried  tnm  eonrt  to  court,  and 
flnallT  heranie  the  subject  of  a  Gorenuneat  tn^olry,  wae  tennlnered  by  a  deerne 
(1879)  forbidding  the  «nlUvatloa  of  the  oerval  In  a  lar«e  dlatrtot  where  h  wee 
piorinf  a  renaaenttva  laroetment,   S«e  Olcnt,  Ml»  Ate.  Mmi.  tljUm,  iW, 
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laiitkem  Tdmuj  (it  Piaetaai,  MooUpuleuxs  (nd  8i«w)  it  «w 
teanrij  an  impottoBt  indaatiy ;  now  it  «Uray  flootUu*  in  the 
pnniiM  of  AqaOa  ud  otlMr  farti  of  th*  KspoUfauio,  and  in  th* 
Uaad  of  Sicily.  Ath'mhiI  is  abanllantlj  gnwn  in  the  Bonugoa  ud 
th*  Abmni ;  th*  prarinda  of  Aqnila  prodncM  aboot  800  qnintaU 
pat  annum.  Liqaorioa  growi  wild  in  all  tha  aootliatn  part  of  tlia 
paninmla,  and  in  aome  poitiona  of  Bioilj  ia  eonaidand  a  Tila  waad ; 
bat  In  eartaia  loealitiea,  aa  in  tlu  pnrinea  of  Tanmo,  it  ia  the 
obMet  of  ngolar  enltiTation.    ' 

Tha  Tine  la  enltiTatad  timaghoiit  Ifta  laagtii  and  bnadtb  of  Italy, 
Int  in  not  a  faw  of  the  prarinoaa  its  tsUtiTe  importanea  ia  alight 
Whila  in  aoma  of  th*  diatiieta-of  tha  tonth  and  ua  eaatra  tha  Tina 
i  from  10  tq  SO  par  oant.  of  tha  enltintad  araa,  in  aoma  of  tha 
n  ptoTinoaa,  aooh  aa  Sondiio^  Bnlliino,  Ornaaato,  k&,  tha 
aTiiagi  ia  only  about  I  or  3  par  eent  '  Tha  methods  oi  soltiTation 
an  aoSciantly  vaiiad ;  hot  a»  plantiju  of  tha  Tinea  by  themaalTaa 
in  kwg  lowa  it  inaignioeant  boaiias  is  Mcidedly  tha  szeeptioa.  In 
Lomlaidy,  Emilia,  Bomagna,  Tnaeany,  the  Mairhai^  Vmbcia,  the 
Tens  di  Lbtoio,  and  ouar  aonthen  proTinoaa^  thay  ai*  trained 
to  treea  which  an  eithar  left  in  their  satnial  state  ot  sabjepted  to 
pruning  and  pollarding.  In  Campania  and  Terra  di  LaToro  the 
Tinea  an  allowed  to  ulinb  Enely  to  the  tope  of  the  poplan  mnch  aa 
thiy  woold  do  in  their  natira  woods ;  bat  the  winea  obtained  by 
this  system  of  mltiTation  aita  said  to'be  of  inferior  quality.  In  tha 
rtst  of  Italy  the  elm  and  the  mapU  ai«  the  treea  laainlj  smployed 
aa  snpports.  Artificial  prope  otmrmi  Jdnds— wirea,  cans  work, 
trellis  work,  ke. — an  f  lao  in  nee  in  many  diatriota,  and  in  aome  the 
plant  ia  simply  permitted  to  trail  alon^the  ground. '  The  Tintage 
takea  plaoe,  according  to  locality  and  climate,  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  b^mning  of  HoTembo.  Table  ZI.  giree  details 
isr  the  different  districte : — 
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Kezt  to  the  cenali  and  ths  Tine  the  most  important  object  of 
raltiration  in  Italy  is  tho  oHt*.  In  Sicily  and  th*  proTineas  of 
Btnio,  Catanzaro,  Coaenza,  and  Lecce  this  tree  flooiisbes  freely  and 
vitnont  ahelter ;  aa  far  north  aa  Boms,  Aquila,  and  Teramo  it 
nqniiea  only  tha  alightest  protection ;  in  the  raat  of  the  peninsiila 
it  inns  the  risk  of  damage  by  fhist  frery  ten  yean  or  to.  The  pro- 
poitioa  of  ground  under  ollTea  is  no  less  than  fh>m  80  to  S6  per 
not  at  Porto  Hauiizio,  and  in  Bsggio,  Lecce,  B*rl,  Chieti,  and 
Leghorn  it  areragea  from  10  to  19  per  cent.  Throughout  Piedmont^ 
Lomberdy,  tha  Teneto,  andfthe  greater  part  of  Emilia,  tha  tree  is 
of  little  importance,  though  in  a  number  of  ths  proTineea  it  ia  eulti- 
Tated  on  a  small  acale.  In  tb»  oUtc  then  ia  ^reat  Taristy  of  kinda, 
•nd  the  methods  of  cultivation  differ  gnatly  in  different  diatricts ; 
ia  Ban,  Chieti,  and  Lecce,  for  instance,  then  an  regular  woods  of 
Bothias  but  oliTa-tnes,  while  in  middle  Itsly  wehaTe  oUT»«rehards 
«ith  the  intanpaoee  occupied  by  crops  M  Tarioua  kinda.  The 
Tucan  oila  bom  Lucca,  Cald,  and  Buti  an  oonaidered  the  beat  in 
the  world ;  and  those  of  Baii,  ITmbria,  and  weatem  Ligniia  rank 
next  The  following  tab]*  (XII.)  indicataa  mon  partioolatly  th* 
diitribntion  of  th*  enltiTation : — 
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The  enltiTation  of  orangee,  lemone,  and  th^  congenen  (collee- 
tiTclydsaicnated  inltalianby  the  term  ofrvmOiaofeomewhat  modem 
date,  the  introduction  of  tlie  CHtru$  Bigandia  being  probably  due 
Is  the  Anba ;  but  it  has  reeeiTed  eo  great  a  derelopment  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  as  to  be  hiffhly  characteriaUo,  Sicily  stands 
faeiU  pritmpf  in  tlus  respect, — xnr  srea  ocenpied  ^tl>a  agnimtti 
or  lemon  and  orange  orchards  in  the  ptoTinoe  of  Palenno  alone 
haring  inereassd  ffom  11,62S  sore*  in  1864  to  64,840  in  1874. 
Beggio,  Calabria,  Oatansaro,  Cosena,  Leoee,  Selemo,  ITaplea,  and 
Caaerta  an  tb*  continental  proTinces  which  come  next  after  Sicily. 
In  Serdinis  the  enltiTation  ia  eztensiTe,  but  rsceiTee  little  attention., 
Cnide  lime-jniee  la  exported  from  Italy  to  tha  amount  of  about 
10,000  quintals  snaually,  and  concentrated  Ume-jolo*  to  th*  amount 
•ffrnn  11,000  to  17,000  qnintals.    Zsaantlal  oils  ara  txtiaotsd  from 

from  that  of  th*  lemon 
la  abBMt  eontiMd  tPtba 
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the  rind  of  th*  agrami,  mon  partienlarly 
■d  th*  baqanwt ;  th*  latto',  bow*T«r,  ! 


pnrinc*  of  B*ggia  Calabria,  whtt*  th*  arsn^  production  amoanta 
to  130,000  tb, — an  anormons  quantity  yibgn  it  u  remembend  that 
1000  bsigsmota  an  re^nirad  for  aTerr  lb,  A.  perfume  called  aejua 
noVi  <"  taV"!  ia  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  the  onnge-flowera, 
and  the  p*tala  an  alao  made  into  a  conserTe  at  Syrocui*.  Of  the 
agrumi  in  their  natural  atate  the  exi>artation  haa  increased  from 
832,410  quintals  (tains  24,180,800  lin>)  in  I87S  to  1,007,686  (Tain* 
88,022,676  lin)  in  1877.  In  Southern  Italy  almonda,  carob-treei^ 
and  fin  an  enltiTatad  ona  T*ty  sztensiTo  sale.  The  tsIu*  of  th* 
almonds azportcd  in  1876  (a  bTooiabl*  year)  amounted  to  18,670,000 
lire.  Walnats  an  mainly  grown  in  Piedmont,  and  particularly  ia 
the  proTinoe  of  Cnneo ;  hanla,  on  tha  eontrairy,  hare  their  greateat 
diffnainn  in  tha  aouth,  and  nuticnlarly  in  the  ialand  of  Sicily  and 
the  proTinee  of  ATellina*  The  Talue  of  the  export  of  waUuta  and 
hasaia  amoanta  to  between  8,000,000  and  4, 000,000  lin  pa  annum. 
Pistachio  cnltnn  is  confined  to  ue  proTince  of  CUtaniaatta. 

Tha  great  Taiietf  in  phjrilcal  and  aocial  conditioiia  which  exists 
throu^ont  the  peainsnln  gires  oorresponding  Tsriety  to  the  mediods 
of  agncoltun.  In  the  matter  for  instance  3  ntation  of  crope  then 
is  an  smaring  diTsrsity — shifts  of  two  yeare,  thne  yean,  four 
yean,  six  yeara^  and  in  many  eaaea  whatoTer  order  strikes  tha  fancy 
of  the  6rm«r.  The  fielde  of  Tuscany  for  the  most  part  bear  wheat 
one  year  and  maffee  the  next,  in  perpetoal  interchanges,  nlioTsd 
to  eome  extent  br  green  cropa,  A  aunilar  method  pnvails  in  th* 
Abrnsxi,  and  in  the  proTinces  of  Salerno,  BeneTento,  and  AtbIUoo. 
In  the  plaina  of  Lcmbardy  a  six  year  abilt  ia  common : — either  wheat, 
doTer,  maize,  rice,  rice,  rice  (tbe  last  year  manured  with  lupinee), 
or  maiae,  wheat  followed  by  eloTer,  cloTer,  elorer  ploughed  in  and 
rice,  rice,  and  Qoa  manured  with  Inpinea.  Tha  Emiuan  region  ie  one 
when  regnlsT  rotationa  are  beat  oDeerred, — a  common  shift  being 
grain,  muse,  clorer,  beana  and  Tetchea,  Itc,  gnin,  which  haa  the 
diaadTantage  of  the  grain  oropa  aucceeding  eacn  other.  In  the  pro- 
Tince of  Naplea,  Ouerta,  ke.,  the  method  of  fallowa  ia  widely 
adopted,  tha  ground  often  being  left  in  this  state  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  yean ;  and  in  aome  parts  of  Sicily  then  is  a  n^nlar  inters 
change  of  fallow  and  crop  year  by  year.  The  following  achamo 
indicataa  a  oommon  Sicilian  method  of  a  type  which  haa  many 
Tarietiee : — {allow,  grain,  grain,  pasture,  pestnr* — other  two  diTi- 
sions  of  ths  arsa  following  the  same  order,  but  commencing  leepeo- 
tirely  with  the  two  yean  of  grain  and  the  two  of  pasture. 

In  the  nutter  of  implements  the  Italian  agrtenltnriat  is  far  behind. 
The  old  Boman  plough,  for  instance,  aa  it  is  deecribed  br  Yiigil  and 
Columella,  may  atill  oe  aeon  in  as*  in  Tarioua  parts  of  (he  conntrr ; 
in  Sardinia  the  plough  that  figurea  on  the  andent  monuments  of  to* 
i*Usd  might  haTe  been  eopiod  from  that  at  work  in  the  fidda. 
Oreat  improTementa,  howerer,  haTe  tiJcen  place  in  the  mon  pio- 
sreeeiT*  ngions  ;  iron  haa  nplaced  wood,  and  coulter  and  sfaan  oaT* 
been  increiuMd  in  nuaaiTeneas.  But  eren  in  the  Veneto  the  beaTy 
plough  drawn  by  aa  many  it  may  be  aa  aix  pair  of  oxen  cuts  th* 
nimw  no  deeper  than  9  iscbea.  As  we  proceed  sonthwards  th* 
fiuhion  beoomea  mon  aimple  and  antique.  The  ercde  or  vanga  is 
a  f  aTourit*  implement,  and  in  aome  parte,  aa  in  Emuia  for  instance, 
it  ia  need  to  deepen  the  furrow  mad*  by  the  ploaghu  Sowing  and 
reaping  maehinee  haTe  been  sncecasfully  introduced  in  the  lowlsnd 
regions,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  ia  little  fitted  for 
thjir  employment*  Thrashing  machines  CTcn  in  the  nmoter  dis- 
tricts haTe  laivalT  diaplaced  the  flaQ  and  ths  floor ;  and  stnw 
cutten,  com-eheUers,  and  similar  iuTsntions  haTs  b^n  to  meka 
their  way.  Uanuring  STen  of  a  Teiy  ordinary  kind  la  bat  little 
attended  to  in  a  great  part  of  the  ooontiy ;  though  it  boa  been  a 
euatom  fVom  time  immemorial  to  grow  a  crop  of  lupines  for  the  aole 
pnrposs  of  ntuming  them  to  the  soil  aa  a  stimulua. 

Though  Italy  ia  ao  distinctirely  an  agricultural  country,  and  has 
been  subject  so  long  to  re^ar  process  of  enltiTation,  a  large  pro- 
portion a  its  anble  land  la  still  in  aetata  of  utter  neglect,  ft  la 
calculated  that  the  aggngate  of  the  mon  important  diatriota  nady 
to  giT*  abundant  increeae  in  ntum  for  the  labour  of  reclamation 
amounts  to  571,000  scree ;  and  mon  than  twice  that  qnantiW 
might  be  utilized.  The  moat  important  worka  undertaken  in  thl* 
direction  since  the  formation  of  tne  kingdom  an  the  draining  of 
Lego  Tndno  and  Lego  Tiaaimeno,  and  the  great  aeheme  for  th* 
improT*ment  of  the  "  Agro  Bomano "  decreed  by  pariiamnt  on 
Iltii  December  1878. 

The  breed  of  oattie  most  widely  distributed  throughout  Italy  is 
that  known  aa  th*  Podolian,  naually  with  whit*  or  grey  coat  and 
enormous  horns.  Of  the  nnmerous  eub-Tsrietiee,  the  finest  ie  said 
to  be  that  of  th*  Val  di  Chiana,  when  the  animals  an  atall-fed  <n 
the  year  round ;  and  next  to  thia  ia  ranked  the  so-ealled  Vail* 
Ti'jerina  typei  The  irilder  and  ruder  Tarietiee  an  thoee  which  roant 
in  Taat  heros  orer  the  Tuscan  and  Boman  mareminae,  and  the  cor- 
reeponding  diatriota  ia  Apulia  and  other  ragiona.    In  the  Al]>In* 


iTbaltallaallnaoiraapondalBTalaaUitlismiie.    MUra  ••  <1  urrUnf. 
'  THa  haul  baa  Hi  ivaGUe  nana,  C«y«  stanaiM,  from  tha  fact  bara  ne>- 
Honad. 
■  A  nsgeatlTS  table  of  tha  proportlen  of  gioatitataioaa  apd  towlaad  aoojifrr  In 


tha  laTaral  aroTlncaa  win  ba  foBod  la  tha  StuttU  pnbUahad  bjr  tba  Gaoiraphlcal 
in  U7Ii    It  la  raprintail  Is  tha  Jninaric  Sal.  for  MSl     Aoevdlos  te 
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Ml^  HM  Bioaalelaaee  an*  b  ■■iHiiaBlj  la  axcna  of  tha  laTbnd. 
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dbbkt*  th«n  it  t  itoek  quite  diatluet  fram  tha  PoJoliin,  gncnlly 
called  ribaa  tnmUaniiui.  Theie  tnimale  are  mnch  amtller  in  aUture 
and  mora  ngolar  in  form  than  their  Fodolian  eooaina ;  and  they 
ira  mainly  upt  tor  dairy  purpoaea.  Another  atoulc,  with  no  doaa 
alUea  nearer  than  the  aouth  of  France,  la  fonud  in  the  plain  of 
Raeoontgi  and  Carmagnola ;  the  mooie-coloared  Swiaa  breed  occnra 
In  the  neighboarhood  of  Uilan  ;  the  Tyroleia  breed  atretchea  aonth 
to  Fadoa  and  Uodena ;  and  a  red-coated  breed  named  of  Beggio  or 
Frinli,  ia  familiar  both  in  irhat  were  the  dachiea  of  Parma  and 
Uodena,  and  Id  the  provincea  of  Udine  and  Treriao.  Other  leia 
Importaat  types  eziat  in  tha  aoathem  parta  of  the  peninaula ;  in 
Bicily  tha  ao-called  Uodica  race  ia  of  note ;  and  in  BarUinit 
there  ia  a  very  diatinct  atock  which  aeldom  ezceeda  the  weight  of 
700  lb.  Balbloea  are  kept  in  aereral  diatricta,  more  particularly  of 
Sontbern  Italy.     Their  total  number  ia  estimated  at  16,190. 

Sheep  are  not  reared  in  any  eonaiderabis  number*  by  the 
agricnlturists  of  Italy ;  bat  enormoaa  flocka  are  poaaeaaad  l>y 
profesaional  aheep-farmera,  who  paatare  them  in  the  moantaina 
in  tlw  summer,  and  bring  them  down  to  the  ploioa  in  the 
witttrr.  The  breeds  Tary  from  region  to  region.  At  Salozzo 
in  Piedmont  there  is  a  atock  with  hanging  eara,  arched  face, 
and  tall  atatare,  ko|it  for  ita  dairy  qualitiea ;  and  in  the  Bislleae 
the  merino  brs^  is  maiutained  by  some  of  the  larger  pro- 
prietors. In  die  upiier  Talleya  of  the  Alps  there  are  many  local 
Tarietiea,  one  of  which  at  Oasola  ia  like  the  Scotch  blackface. 
Liguria  ia  not  mnch  adapted  for  aheep.farming  on  a  large  scale  ;  bnt 
a  number  of  small  flocks  come  down  to  the  iilain  of  Tuscany  in  the 
winter.  SVith  the  exception  of  a  few  sub-Alpine  districts  near 
Bergamo  and  Brescia,  the  great  Lombard  plain  is  decidedly 
anpastoral.  The  Bergamo  sheep  ia  the  largeat  breed  in  the  oonntrr ; 
and  that  of  Cadore  and  Bellnno  approachea  it  in  ai».  In  tue 
Venetian  districts  the  farmers  often  liara  small  stationanr  flocka. 
Throughout  ths  Roman  province,  and  Umbria,  Apulia,  the  Caniton- 
ata,  and  the  Calabriaa,  we  find  in  i^  full  development  a  remarkable 
system  of  pastoral  migration  which  haa  been  iu  exiateuce  from  the 
liiost  ancient  times,  and  which  haa  attracted  attention  as  mnch  by 
itl  piotureaqueneaa  as  br  its  industrial  importance.  Uerino  sheep 
tisTe  been  acclimatized  in  the  Abriuzi,  the  Capitabata,  and  the 
Baailicsta.  The  total  number  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom  is  estimated 
at  naarly  7,000,000,  and  that  of  goata  at  more  than  l.SOO.OOO. 
Aooording  to  rsturua  for  I87A  (the  figures  of  which  sre  almoat 
certainly  below  the  mark)  the  cattle  amount  to  8,489,136,  tha 
lionea  to  657,644,  the  aasos  to  49§,7e6,  ths  mules  to  293,868,  and 
the  pigs  to  1,663,682.' 

The  north  of  Italy  haa  long  been  known  for  ita  great  dairy  dis* 
triatiL  Fanneaan  cheese,  otherwise  celled  Lodiglano  (from  Lodi)  or 
grana,  was  pressnted  to  King  Lonis  Xil.  as  early  as  1609.  In  1878 
there  were  in  the  proTince  of  Parma  alone  oue  hundred  and  (ix^- 
aerencaaelliordaine*,  manipulating  about  l,8SO,6>4gallonso(  milk, 
and  manufiMitaring  86,091  Parmesan  cheese*  of  aggrtgata  Height  of 
8S7,S16  lb,  besides  6983  lb  of  tha  variety  of  Straechinok  8818  flk  of 
Ckngonzola,  824,062  lb  of  batter,  and  497,442  of  rieoMa*  (oompare 
Uniittli  di  AgricoUnra,  No.  9).  Between  1864  and  1878  til*  valu* 
of  the  ohsese  increased  from  1  -W  lire  to  3*76  lire  per  Ih.  PanDsaan 
k  not  confined  to  the  proriace  from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  it  is 
manufactured  in  all  that  part  fi  Emilia  which  is  in  the  neighboar- 
hood of  the  Po,  and  in  to*  prorinces  of  Brescia.  Bngamo,  Pavia, 
Kovara,  and  Alessandriik  Gofgonsols,  which  tuaa  it*  name  tcom 
a  town  iu  tha  province,  has  boooma  general  thronghont  tha  whole 
of  Lombardy,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  "ancient  proTinces,"  and  in 
the  province  of  Cunea  The  cheese  known  as  tJM  caccio-cavallo^ 
whiea  when  two  or  three  years  old  i*  worth  three  or  four  lire  the 
kilogranun^  is  produced  in  region*  atending  from  87*  to  48*  K, 
lat  Qniykre,  ao  extenaively  manniaatured  in  Switzerland  and 
Franee,  is  dao  produced  in  Italy  in  the  Alpine  ragiona  and  in  Sicily. 
With  the  exception  of  Parmeeaa,  Goigonxola,  La  Fontina,  and 
Oruyire,  moet  of  the  Italian  cheese  ia  oonanmed  in  the  locality  of 
it*  production.  It  i*  eatimated  that  in  1879  't-g'""'  imparted 
npwaids  of  8000  Farmeaana  and  6000  Oorgonzola*.  Th*  iii*tltation 
known  as  the  lalttrla  locicUt  at  coioperatiT*  daiiy-farm  ha*  been 
in  n*e  in  Parma  for  centuries,  and  ia  •  familiar  anaaaeiiMnt  in  many 
distriots.  For  further  details  on  this  interesting  indnstry  the  reader 
may  eonsnlt  Cantoni's  L'imdtulria  tU  lattt,  and  the  account  of  the 
mpotltiont  di  cat^fieio,  held  at  Portid  in  1877,  in  the  Amuili  di 
AgrSeoUura,  1879.  The  extent  of  the  butter  exportation  is  seen 
from  Table  XXIL ,  p.  466.  France  is  ths  great  market  for  ths  ik**h 
l>att*r ;  bnt  it  appear*  that  Kngland  ia  rapidly  becoming  a  cnstomar 
of  some  importance;  instead  ot  10  toii%  a*  in  1876,  it  rto*iT*d  600 
tons  in  1879-80. 

Among  the  vaiion*  methods  by  which  ths  relation  of  the  land- 
holder to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  regulated,  the  more  noteworthy  are 
tils  mezzadria  (mezzeria  or  metayer)  system,  the  boaria  or  schiaven- 

I  Meet  sf  lbs  ISoia  In  tbis  iwTeT  of  liaUu  atricnUara  are  borront  froB  f  A>'l« 
ttraru  t  fintMs,  jrapond  bj  ths  lulUa  Boart  e(  Jk^tlealiai*  for  Iks  Pane 
bhlbifloo,  isra. 

'  AcMfa  means  "rseoakft,'  It  Is  Ih*  reaUa*  «(  cream  aaaaratsj  beaa 
tattsc-aUk  tf  peOlaf, 


deria,  ths~  economla,  uid  the  affitbinza  or  alllttunento. '  This  last 
i*  practically  the  Mune  **  ths  onUnaiy  renting  system  in  £nglsuil 
and  Seotland,  the  rent  aometiniee  being  paid  in  money  {mjfiUo  is 
danarf),  aometimea  in  kind  MUte  a  ;n>fui),  aometimes  partly  in 
money  and  partiy  in  kind,  and  the  perioda  varyiug  fh>m  one  year  to 
leases  of  six  or  nine  ysara.  In  the  typical  mezzaUria  the  owner  receive* 
freqncntiy  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  eoil,  and  the  meoadr*  or 
farmer  the  other;  bat  of  eourae  there  are  many  minor  modilicatioB* 
in  the  terma  of  the  contract*  The  live-atock  is  uaually  the  property 
of  the  mezzadro,  who  ;*}■«  a  fixed  rent  for  the  uae  of  the  pasturage. 
By  the  teneiia  B}-steni,  on  the  other  baud,  the  animals  and  plant 
are  the  propertr  of  the  landholder,  or  two-thirds  his  and  one^hird 
the  tenant  a  Under  the  sehiavenderia  or  boaria  ayatem,  th*  boaria 
(ao  called  tttm  hi*  cars  of  ths  cattle)  receives  such  a  quantity  of  til* 
prodace  of  the  aoil  or  of  money  aa  paya  for  liis  laljour,  and  the  land- 
brd  remaina-  practically  hie  own  farmer.  The  live  stock  of  coure* 
is  the  landtord's  pro^rty,  but  ths  boaiio  has  a  right  to  certain  per- 
quisites connected  with  this  department  of  his  labour.  £conomia 
I*  the  name  given  to  a  system  Dy  which  "  the  holder  of  the  land, 
whether  landlord  or  tenant,  paya  certain  families  who  perform  under 
his  dirvction,  with  his  capital  and  at  bis  risk,  the  various  laboui* 
of  cultivation."  The  peculiar  conditions  of  certain  porta  of  the 
country  produce  peculiar  arrangements :  the  Koman  Campagna, 
for  example,  whicli  could  not  be  permanently  inhabited  owing  to 
the  malaria,  uaed  to  be  cultivated  in  the  following  fashion.  Com- 
naniisa  of  peasants  IVom  the  Abruizi,  the  Uarches,  kc,  under  the 
direction  of  chiefs  or  "  corporals,"  performed  the  work  of  sowing  th* 
fields  in  ths  antnnm,  and  returned  in  June  to  gather  in  the  harvest, 
— the  tenants  of  the  farms  nsuallv  making  conaiderabl*  prefita  from 
the  nndertaking.  For  further  detaila  on  this  suljeet  the  nadet 
may  consult  the  JtgMrb  rapctling  (As  Ttnun  tf  Landin  Oeiter^ 
Countri—  ifBurip*  (1869-1 870)  pressnted  to  the  English  psrliament 
in  1870,  and  the  MonegnjU  afrieolt,  published  by  Profresor  Lm'gi 
Bodio,  Whose  nsnie  bss  so  frequentiy  to  be  mentioned  with  honour 
in  connexion  with  the  statistics  of  hi*  country.  Table  XIIL, 
which  i*  collected  from  the  report*  on  the  CoKtmUi  agrari  Id 

TABtx  XUX.—VarMlf  of  Laud  Ttniirf. 


Feite  Xaarlale..., 


CieiBona,  Xantaa 


Vlasa«a,«._ 


Tsales. 
BefHe. 


Bolotiia,_     Ha- 
Twini  iFani*1a,  . 

Aqsns 


CmsiU,     Avel-1 


ClrcondaTla 


Tmnra. 


IrrM-... -.  Mttudrla. 


Aeqvl  . 


VttxwUt „, 

TmmU  CtnTUorr)  ... 
AIlMBca  ..........  k 

SBTOIW H..M..M 

Xcntlctllo    (cvn- 
nnne) «.. 

AbblattfnuM 
(Cnntono) 


BoMiri»a»..^,...<U., 


:-- { 


RntfUno  (tOTtltor;)., 


TildMVb  _.»...»„  4 


Ylown  ».....•.«.... 


Hettadite  (fn-  imaller  hiddlngK)^ 

afflUaus  (for  larirn). 
P«uaot-uro|^i«tondiip,        botfta, 

BMtndito. 
PMHnt-propiiBtonlilp. 
AfltUast,  nesndjta  (ranX  botlk. 
CoIobU,  VMtxadtiA. 
AflBttUlM  (AlBiaM  •XClllllTdj)^ 
Aflfttuisa. 
Aflttaiua  <ror  ftcUiX  a«sMMt 

(Tor  ^v«  gtvvMl^. 
Ututtlrla,  aAtttaH. 
AfitUnift  (la  kla^). 

Colonla. 

Afflttania  (tttcnadria  haa  afaaoit 

dlaippaBrad>. 
Utuadila  (tew  caiM  of  aflttasaa), 


Uaaiadria. 

PeaMot-BraprMonhlp, 

HMuaonc 
Qnartlrolo. 

AtBttaiiH. 
AfBttanxa. 


PaaMBt-pmprtetonibtp  (two-thlrdto 
of  ana),  meuadrla,  anttaaaa. 

PwMut-propriatOTtlilp,  altttUiu^, 

Aflttanaa  (almoat  ao  paaaaBt<p<^ 
wrlatonklp). 

Aflttann. 

Afflttaaaa  (oiaszadria  dbappaarlao 

AfltttaAsa  (In  kt  nd). 

Afflttaiiaa  (for  largo  lannaX  ai 
aaAria  (fw  loNn). 

If acaadrta  and  koaite. 

Boaria. 


AAttaaaa  CtoUtalx,  or  ilfht  rtm>- 
Aflttaaaa. 


•  Caraao,  for  tnotanea,  In  lili  irafe  on  BUlmrt  ^mmtmlmtttrmttam^  Cnerlbti  & 
Tarlelir  la  vaa  at  Qallleo,  la  Ranto  Calabiia.  Is  ordtf  to  oaUUUk  now  «fn»- 
nrrt,  or  ocmnno  orefaardi,  advaatajco  k  talun  of  tlia  foDovlng  anranitomonta, 
no  pMMnl  nadorlakoo  to  dli  tlw  holoa,  to  rnralih  and  placo  tha  eatUan 
and  to  watch  and  tako  eara  of  tha  plant*  mp  to  tha  MTonih  roar.  Tho  mngrfT.  ar 
Intar^aooi  botwoaa  th*  rowa,  ho  oalllTata*  at  a  irardan,  and  pajs  for  thk  a  root 
of  abovt  tn  lln  por  hoetarau  Tho  prodno*  of  th*  orsbard  k  dlvldod  aqaallr 
hitwowi  ooBtadfaw  and  hoMDort,  and  at  tha  and  of  tho  Mvonth  yaar,  tha  valao  ot 
tha  ordoB  bitaf  iUhmUd,  Iho  locmor  roooino  a  third  of  tha  ««g«ntL  u4  Iht 
MM  nnatM  M  Ml  povMiloa  «f  tha  ml. 
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the  I«it  work,  iuiliatM  Torjr  itriUncly  tht  gt*mi  ungoluitj  of 
th*  diitribation  ot  th*  Tanoiu  foniu  of  oontnuu,  Tho  lent  mtem 
wonU  sppMi  to  bo  gaining  gtoand,  oad  th«  nuBodite  ind  wniUr 
nuthodi  to  bo  looing  in  importuMo,' 

jr<HU(^ae(tint,— Thoa^h  Italj  i*  fn-ominantly  tn  utiaaltnnl 
eoimti7,  Ht  Bunnfaotnnng  iadootrin  m  of  ooniiilonbia  fanport- 
ueo,  uid  aoma  of  tbom  hmva  a  lone  and  rariad  UatoiT.  Ot  ohiaf 
note  b  tha  liUc  trada.— tbengli  it  liu  aoSerad  graatlj  ftxim  tho 
■ilkwonn  diianaa  whioh  broka  ont  in  I8JM.  Aocoidiag  to  Da  Taochi 
(Arch,  dt  BlaL,  187<)  tha  total  annual  prodnetioa  ot  taw  dlk  in 
Italj  piaTionaly  amounted  to  7,112,000  lb  ;  In  IMf  it  wis  ndooad 


to  8,878,400  lb,  bat  it  lui  abet  oenaUeniMr  taeowrad  Ita  gromuL 
Tha  aTaraga,  indeed,  for  the  tan  yean  188i-1877  itgiTW  by  tho 
eama  authority  aa  S,7SS,880  lb;  and  aoooiding  to  the  report  of  Luigi 
llaoeja  to  tho  Uilaa  chamber  of  oommana  in  1881  tha  cocomi 
harract  imoimtad  in  1878  to  81,848,710  lb,  in  1879  to  41,848,100  lb. 
and  in  1880  to  7»,  648,180  lb,  whioh  would  taptoaant  in  nund 
nnmben  8,(00,000  lb  of  raw  nlk  for  the  ilnt  year,  i.7»8.(IOO  lb 
for  tha  aeoond,  and  8,845,000  for  the  third.  '      '  -> 

The  following  table  (XIV.)  from  the  eama  report  indleatea,  with 
anprozinute  aoonraoy,  the  oontribntioni  of  tha  different  icgioni  to 


Piadtaont 

Liguria. 

Lombanly ^, 

Taneto 

Emilia 

Tuaeany 

Jiarobee,  Umbiia,  and  Com- 


Neuwlitan  Prorineaa., 

Sardinia 

BioUy ::.... 


:{ 


TotaL „..      81,848,748 


.  qaulKj  In  k. 


1»T», 


18,105.788 

SI,Mt,110 

17,5SS,9«8 

4,054.1u7 

4,040,338 

8,SM,078 

5,S70,M1 

717,100 


UT*. 


».141,85» 
111,000 
I8,»15,64» 
7,8S1.»74 
1,185,818 
1,848,236 

1,878,789 

8,110.805 

MMOO 


41,848.807 


11,109,784 

1»S,<00 

88,177,509 

19,148, 899 

4,046,978 

1,881,607 

8,871,471 

4,189,826 

88,000 

874,000 


79,648,471 


TaloalaBNb 


lart. 


81,640,711 

51,647,798 

80,426,996 

8,001,707 

9,786,425 

6,028,410 

6,748,745 

1,1*80,120 


144,108,909 


MT*. 


30,874,841 

197,000 

81,781,077 

19,884,645 

8,581,781 

8,819,086 

6,995,717 

6,801,564 

708, 600 


98,440,811 


laaoi 


22,147,904 

896,000 

50,147,949 

80,176,110' 

7,488,170 

8,640,179 

6,914,481 

6,990,060 

10,000 

610,000 


128,620,938 


Aa  a  ailk-pradaeing  eountiy  in  tact  Ittly  ranka  enond  only  to 
China,  and  mrea  all  iti  other  eompetitore  for  behind.  The  eul- 
tara  ie  carried  on  in  at  laaat  6800  eonunnnea,  and  in  1877  it  waa  eal- 
Seakndtbat  4889  men,  81,165  women,  and  26,S7^oUldren  ware 
J^ployad  in  the  unwinding  of  the  eocoona— «n  operation  whioh  waa 
fonwriy  effected  for  the  moat  part  by  the  growani  tfaemaclTea,  but 
haa  now  paaeed  into  the  handa  of  thoaa  who  can  bring  better  appli- 
aaeea  and  mora  modem  method*  to  bear.  The  divtriot  in  whieh 
ihe  unwinding  ia  moet  «xteniiTely  carried  on  ia  Lombaidy,  and  it 
U  there  too  tuat  improTcmenta  in  tha  prooeae  are  moat  widely 
adopted:  while  In  the  Veneto,  for  example,  there  are  }0,08I  of  the 
otd-faahioned  orens  to  4698  of  the  modem  iteam  tpparatneei,  in 
Lombardy.  the  latter  number  19,678  and  the  farmer  only  9806. 
If  «•  torn  to  what  ia  mora  diatinetlnly  the  mannfaetbn  of 
'  the  iilk,  wa  find  the  iire.«miBence  of  LombvdT  mora  atrongly 
•mphaaiied.  Tha  soaition  it  oocnplM  i*  aridant  from  tha  follow-' 
ing  table  (XT.):— 


The  raw  matariil  for  theee  aOk-thrawing  tMtoriea  i*  partly  ob- 
tained from  abroad,  in  apita  c(  tha  large  bmna'eupply  ahaady  indt 
aatad;  for  a  oonaMaraMe  proportion  of  thia — ^though  madi  leaa  tlwi 
DM  temadjr  tha  eaaa  fa  azported  for  mannfoetare  af  iTona  md 
alaawhera.  Aoeordlng  to  Signor  Vniier  in  hia  Paria  azhibition 
nport,  44,000,000  lb  of  ailk  from  other  Karopean  countriee,  and 
176,000,000  lb  from  Aaia,  are  workad  up  by  too  Italian  apinneia. 
no  apedal  department  of  «aa«Mi4  an^byi  aboot  17,000  qindlta 
in  7aai,  Horary  Xeina,  and  ^Soni^io.  , 

la  dlk-««a«ing  Italy  atandaoompantlralylotr.  Btgnor  IDlana, 
general  direotor  of  the  ooatoma,'  ceomataa  the  nnmber  of  loouia  at 
from  10,000  to  11,000,  of  whieh  only  666  ware  power-looma— ray 
me^ra  total*  in  oonpariaon  with  thoee  eran  of  flu  Swim  canton  of 
Zonch,  which  nnmbera  aboat  1000  power-loaoia  and  40^*000  hand- 
loom*.  Lombaidy(*abada%tfaetownofOomo)iaMdntbeprindpal 
aeat  of  Oaindnatiy,  (Wpaaiannkingaaoond,  aal  Piedmont  third. 


>Oal 


. ,  _>  alee  X  ■itfii,  JWIo  mmmtrit  mH  mot 

i»mmH,W*. 

^Mmm  M«|n«diiaatttefaiaimmHMill»tlliwHlwaewai>i<ane 
.an  loBwal  Mm  T.  OMTt  i^fW  la  JMb  «  4MI,  18l» - 


Kext  in  iminttanoe  to  the  ailk  indnatiy  atandi  tha  cotton  mann- 
taotnre.  During  the  American  war  the  onltlTatiatt  of  cotton  in 
Italy  racelTed  a  remarkable  but  temporary  (timnlofc  In  1864  it  oe- 
enpiigd  about  127,845  aciae,  and  the  prodooe  emounted  to  822,898 
quutala,  but  the  eorreeponding  Cgnre*  for  1878  ware  only  86,422 
aorea  and  180,280  quintala.  In  1877  Italr  had  on^  about  880^000 
cotton  niindlei^  or  rather  mora  thui  Balgram;  and  theee  conaumed 
about  264,000  quintal*  of  the  fibre.  Ugoria  and  Piedmont  oontaln 
the  greateat  number  of  ipinoing  milUTln  tha  nnmber  of  Ita  cotton 
looma,  however,  Lombaray  atanda  higheat,  and  Lignria,  FiedmonL 
and  flamnanla  follow.  The  totel  nnmber  for  tha  ooontry  i*  atatal 
at  mora  than  18,000.  Of  tha  ootton  good*  tha  great  proportion 
connata  in  tha  eoaner  fobiioa, — mu*lin%  tnUe%  kf,  being  obtained 
almoat  ezoluirely  IVom  abroad.  The  arenge  importation  of  cotton 
yam  for  the  ten  year*  1870-1879  amonntd  to  109,000  qointdi^ 
and  that  ot  cpttan  fobrioa  during  the  eama  period  to  118,000 
gaintala. 

Aa  haa  bean  already  aaan,  Italy  i*  a  gre^  wooI-gro«lng  aoontry  | 
and  wfaHa  it  azporta  aboot  1,760,000  lb  of  the  natlTe  pradnoa,  it 
import^  mainly  Ikom  South  Amailea,  a  quantity  Taiying  Ikom 
10,881,680  lb  m  1870  to  18,988,600  lb  in  1879.  The  foBowiiw 
teUa  (XYI.)  Indicatea  the  extent  of  the  indnatiy,  which,  unlike 
that  of  cotton,  haa  a  long  and  in  parte  brilliant  hiatcny  in  the 
oonntiy  9-^ 
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Kon  -than  8000  hands  an'farfltar  employed  In  t^  shoddy  feadob 
With  imrvoaptian*.  the  Italian  hotoriea  leoain  the  wool  in  ito  law 
atoto  bam  the  giowar,  and  perform  In  aneeesWnn  aU  tha  vaiioaa 
opeittdona  of  washing,  aoomini^  carding,  dyeings  waaTin^  and 
diaaain^  They  maaun  to  aapp^  a  large  part  of  the  home  deotand, 
and  abo  azport  a  small  quann^  ofgooda. 
.  The  flax  and  hemp  indnstriea  haTe  bean  proeseutad  in  Italy  fgr 
oeaturiea ;  hot  a  large  proportion  of  the  manuhotan  ia  atill  canicd 
on  by  hand-loom  weaTamwcridnginthalrownlioMea,  tothenum- 
bar  nobaUy  of  man  than  68,00a  The  Jblloirinc  taUa  (ZTII.) 
JndtetNtUdbtaibdlidBsftkaiMtodM^ 
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The  manufutan  of  jata  ii  qnita  inngnifioant : — two  wearing 
factotie*  In  Lombard;  and  Li^na,  and  ipinning  milU  A  Crema, 
Poirine,  and  GrngUaaoa  It  ia  eetlmatea  that  alwat  6M0  handa 
an  employed  in  the  making  of  ropee  and  coidage ;  and  of  the 
prodiice  in  this  department  there  ii  a  T«r jr  conaidenble  export,  Tarr- 
ing in  the  ten  yean  I870-7>  from  aminimnm  of  30,717  quintala  Is 
IwO  to  a  maximnm  of  S<,908  in  1878.  The  &atoTie8  that  prodnce 
mixed  fabri(»  are  210  in  nnmber,  and  npwaid*  of  MOO  b^ds  an 
•mployed  in  them. 

The  extent  to  which  weaving  ia  oattiedon  in  the  simple  domeatio 
tuhion  haa  been  indioatad  in  connexion  with  the  linen  trade ;  it 
alao  maintaina  ita  oroond  in  acTeral  of  the  other  departmenta,  and 
the  popular  prejnaice — if  pnijudica  it  h» — in  foToor  of  the  firm- 
wrought  fabrics  that  are  thua  prodnced  will  long  keep  tha  eUck  of 
the  aolitarr  loom  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  town  and 
Tillage.  It  ii  aaid  that  tfaeia  an  at  least  230,000  of  them  at  woik 
tbnnghont  the  country. 

The  making  of  felt  hats,  which  giTOS  amplovment  to  nearly  5000 
bands,  is  mainly  carried  on  in  Piedmont,  and  partioolarly  in  the 
circondario  df  Biella  and  at  Intra.  The  prodnos  ia  for  ttis  most 
part  of  a  oqarse  quality,  but  finds  a  market  not  only  in  Italy  bnt 
also  in  Prance,  Austria  and  Bwitierland,  tha  Argentme  Confedera- 
tion, and  Tunia.  Tha  trade  in  straw  hats  is  rapidly  growing  in 
importance  :  while  in  1867  tha  nnmber  exported  waa  only  7Hl,'lt 
naa  in  1877  to  4,126,000. 

Owing  to  tha  abnndano*  of  the  raw  material,  Italy  haa  long  been 
sneoeasral  in  the  mannfantnn  of  paper  from  linen  rags  scoonuog  to 
(be  old-faahioiMd  processes ;  and  the  derelopment  of  the  mora 
modem  methods  ha*  been  fostered  by  the  readr  availability  of  water 
power,  thon(^  on  the  other  hand  the  oaUays  lor  ohemicala,  machin- 
ery, and  fuel  an  sarioos  drawbacks.  The  supply  of  home-mad* 
]«per  is  far  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  there  la  a  oorxesponding 
excess  of  export  over  import,  mon  eapeoially  in  blotting  and  pack- 
ing papers.  The  imported  paper  1m  almoat  exdniiTelT  of  the  flnar 
qiulltie*.  According  to  Bignor  ATondo,  the  annual  quantity  of 
ngB  obtained  in  Italy  is  88, 000, 000  lb.  Then  waa  formerly  a  great 
export  of  n(^  to  America  in  the  shaps  of  paf.king  matoriu  ibr 
marble-bloeka. 

In  the  mannbctnra  of  leather  and  skins  Italy  has  long  been  ano- 
oassAilly  engaged  ;  and  though  the  industry  has  now  to  compete 
with  the  new  enterprise  of  India  and  America,  tha  annual  prodno- 
tion  is  Talned  at  £4,000,000.  The  staple  article  ia  aho«  leather ; 
in  tho  finer  departmenta — such  ss  kid  skins — ^foni^  competition 
is  too  strong  for  the  full  development  of  the  natiTe  induatiy.  It  is 
estimated  niat  than  an  upwards  of  1800  wotka  in  th*  oonntiy, 
employing  mon  than  10,000  handa. 

A  piiTate  company,  eatablished  in  1868  nndar  the  name  of  Begia 
Cdntensssts,  aeouied  ffr  fifteen  yean  tha  exclusiTa  pririleffe  of 
manufacturing  and  celling  tobacco  in  oontinental  Italy  and  SaitUnia, 
on  condition  cC  paying  to  the  state  an  annual  rent  ana  a  certain  pro- 

?ortion  of  the  gains  after  the  nnt  was  deducted.  In  the  period 
869-1870  the  nnt  was  to  be  66,8t4,8U  lire,  in  the  seoond  period 
(1871-74)  72,308,032,  in  the  third  (187S-1878)  70,484,801,  and 
for  the  fourth  (1870-1884)  98,000,000.  Up  to  187S  the  Oorem- 
ment  shan  in  the  ultimate  profit  was  fixed  at  40  per  cent,  and 
from  1876  at  SO  per  cent.  Tne  results  of  this  arrangement  haTe 
not  been  equal  to  the  anticipations  formed  in  regard  to  them. 
In  1877,  howerer,  the  Begia  extended  ite  oontiol  to  the  island  of 
Sicily. 

According  to  the  regnlstion  of  1870  ths  onltiTation  of  tobacco  for 
exportation  is  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  country  on  payment  of 
a  licence,  while  the'  cnltiTation  for  th*  inland  monopoly  u  reatrictad 
to  certain  reglona  annually  determined,  and  within  theae  regiaos  no 
oultiTation  for  export  can  b*  carried  on.  The  mlee  an  ^  a  Tery 
rigid  deacription.  Tha  pioTinoe*  in  which  the  monopoly  onltiTa- 
tion haa  nanally  been  located  ara  Ticenaa,  Ancon^  Perugia,  Bom*b 
Boaeranto,  Salerno,  Lecoe,  Saaaari,  Cktania,  and  Messina.  "HMtotU 
area  of  tha  ground  eo  ooonpiadwns  onl^  4S00  hactam  (11.190  Mn*) 


in  1877;  to  aatiafy  ill*  national  demand  from  internal  souioea 
would  tMuin  from  18,000  to  20,000  hectarea  (44,480  to  40,420 
aerea).  On  an  aTeng*  it  ia  calculated  that  oTery  inhabitant  of 
Italy  nsss  about  6  oi.  of  snuff,  10  ox.  of  cut  tobacco,  and  01  oz. 
of  cigan  annually — ^tha  total  expenae  being  6-618  lin  or  4a.  6a.  per 
head. 

The  mannfactun  of  oils  ia  among  the  most  ffoniisUng  of  the 
minor  induatriaa,  and  the  demand  which  it  niakaa«n  linsign  coon- 
triea  for  anppUee  of  nw  material  ia  npidly  increasing.  Tie  amount 
of  oil-aeeda  imported  in  1870  waa  27,b00  quintals,  in  1870  211,400 
quintal*.  And  at  the  same  time  the  consumption  of  the  oils  with- 
in tha  oonntiy  STneeda  th*  quantity  manufactured,  ao  that  th*  ex- 
cess of  th*  import  0T*r  th*  export  of  oil  in  1879,  for  inatanc*,  waa 
1S£,660  quintala.  Than  an  487  oil  works  in  the  Idngdon  (198 
in  Lombardy),  and  they  employ  nearly  2000  handa.  Bma,  linseed, 
ridnna,  ground-nnts,  and  sesamnm  an  all  mad*  na*  m,  mfcuUj 
the  first,  and  last;  Sosp  works  an  said  to  nnmber  e*  many  •• 
687  (161  in  Sicily  alone,  and  87  in  Apulia),  and  to  engage  1770  men, 
186  women,  and  179  ehildnn ;  and  the  exportation  of  soap,  which 
was  less  than  a  third  of  the  importation  in  1870,  has  inorassed  till 
the  811' MS  it  stiongW  in  its  faronr.  The  10  stearine-candle  iao- 
toriee  employ  upward*  of  600  hands,  snd  form  the  nucleus  of  what 
may  b*  a  large  indnstry.. 

Th*  angar  mannfactui*  I*  of  limttad  «rtent  During  th*  An*trian 
ml*  it  waa  carried  on  in  Lombaidy  and  Venice  with  the  enppoit  of 
the  state ;  but  the  political  ehangea  prorad  fatal  to  ita  exiatanee,  and 
it  was  not  till  1873  that  th*  first  sugar  nfinary  of  th*  kingdom  of 
Italy  was  established  at  Sampierdanna.  This,  howerer,  proTed  • 
flonriahing  business,  and  supplied  about  one  quarter  of  toe  entir* 
consumption  of  Italy,  which  was  eeUniated  at  176,000,000  lb ;  ia 
1876  it  employed  600  hands,  and  carried  on  distilling  opention& 
Beet-root  sugar  has  bean  m»nnfa«itnr»d  dnoa  1869  at  Ana^ii,  whar* 
the  factory  waa  formerly  protected  and  pilTileiad  by  th*  Papal 
OoTemment ;  aid  thrre  an  other  factories  at  Bieti,  Ceea  (in  tha 
Val  di  Chiana),  ke.  (English  Parliamentary  Papen:— Jisporti  (m 
Sugar  Indvtlrim  i%  Forti-^i  Countrut,  1876.') 

In  1877  then  ven  9683  distilleriee  in  the  country,  and  S70 
msnufsctories  of  aented  waters.  The  bnwing  eatablishmenta 
amounted  to  149,  and  manufactured  2,488,888  gallona.  Both 
barley  and  hope  an  largely  importid  froT  abroad,  the  hope  mainly 
ftom  Anatria  and  Oennany,  In  the  following  table  (XVlII  J  the 
first  oolnmii.  indieatoa  Che  quantity  of  beer  annually  importad,  th* 
aeoond  the  quantity  annually  maiu  in  the  country : — 


Qenons. 

Oancu, 

OaHolUi 

QsnoaiL 

1(71 
1871 
1878 
1874 

an.iT* 
8«8,»a 

7*1,878 
818,18* 

1,667,9S1 
1,1U.1M 

1,«77,4I8 
1,880,070 

1871 
1878 
1877 
1878 

8IL8*8 

»n.78* 

889J08 
901,101 

1.884.0*8 

1,719,881 
1,488,888 

Th*  iron  mannbctun  has  increased  in  importance  in  Italy  during 
tha  last  deoada.  In  1872  the  production  at  wnlUght  iron  sod  slael 
waa  astimrted  at  48,909  ton*  ;  in  1877  it  waa  78,000  ton%  and 
12,000  hand*  jran  *mTAoy*d  in  th*  works.  Lignria  has  tha 
oiadlt  of  nearly  half  of  the  total  amount.  Tha  worka  at  BaTona, 
Toltri,  and  Pn,  at  Tobamo  naar  laka  Garda,  and  at  Val  d'Elea 
deaerr*  mention.    Some  of  theae  hare  fonaoea  of  tha  Siemeaa 


typy. 
Con 


laaidaiabl*  progree*  haa  alao  h**n  mad*  in  th*  maaufaetun  of 
maobin«iy ;  ih*  i^umlMr  of  men  employed  in  this  depsrtment  (the 
OoT*nim«nt  fsotniaa  bting  omittM)  inereaaed  from  leea  uian 
12,000  in  1873  to  16,000  in  1877.  The  Italian  mechaniciana 
i  >  not  8i«k  to  oompet*  with  foreignan  in  the  production  of  large 
steam  cnginea  ana  hydnulio  mcloia,  bnt  deTots  their  attention 
to  th*  minor  Und*  of  mtchinaty  for  wool  «nd  ootton  faotori**,  dya 
works,  nilwaya,  Ac. 

Th*  mlndpsl  camieal  worVa  an  thoa*  of  sulphuiio  add  at  Uilan, 
Tnrbi,  Hardee,  and  Oenoa,  of  hydrochloric  add  at  Uilan,  of  nitiia 
acid' at  Hilan  and  Avigliant  near  Turin,  of  carbon  dianlphida  at 
Bari,  Pisa,  San  Qinliano,  and  of  quinine  at  Uilan  ana  Oenoa. 
Thia  laat  manufaotun,  though  it  only  datea  from  1870,  exeaada  that 
of  any  other  European  country.  The  quinine  la  partly  exported 
toSuaBta.  Tartario  add,  aa  a  mattar  of  oouiaa  in  a  wina-growing 
oonntiT,  ia  vtodnaad  in  atmndano*.  Olna-maUng  is  alao  a  widely 
difitaaed  inbustiy,  and  th*  manu&ctun  of  artificial  manurea,  whion 
waa  cavied  on  in  82  factor!^  in  1878,  ia  Increaaing  in  importance. 
India-mSber  worka  exist  at  UHatL 

In  the  Tarioqa  onramio  aita  Italy  waa  at  one  time  unriTall*^ 
but  the  indent  tradition  has  long  lost  itaju^meral  impnlae  ;'  and. 
aren  when  th*  industry  nmaina  tha  art  naa  for  the  most  part 
perished.  The  works  at  TinoTO,  which  had  fams  in  the  IBth  Mn- 
tnry,  camr  to  an  nntimelyend  in  1820;  thoee  of  Caatalli  (in  Abmao 
Ult  L)  wan  supplanted  by  Charlea  IIL'a  e*Ubli*hm*nt  at  Capo- 

>  A  eoilogs  utanoa  of  the  teaaehT  of  iw|»Isr  art  tradltlor  ta  Ike  eMatr  18 
DBe  <4  am  10Bt-V«l  |«HBe«—  of  P 


nnloked  wr  >B*  not  last  sone  M  CM  loot-l 

1  ka«e  keoB  mat  ta  sm  st  at  Anaelo  ta  Ta?o 
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dimontt,  1750,  which  tSttt  proilueiiig  article*  of  nirprumg  ezeentioa 
wu  cloud  bffora  tlia  -md  of  the  centurjr.  Tie  fint  place  nov  be- 
longs to  the  Delia  Doccia  worlu  at  Florence.  Fonnded  in  17S6  by 
the  maniuia  Carlo  Gmori,  they, maintained  a  repntation  of  the  Tety 
higheat  kind  down  to  abent  1860  ;  bat  -inoe  then  th-y  have  not 
kept  pace  with  their  youitger  rivali  in  other  land*.  They  itill, 
howanr,  are '  commercially  *aeee**fal,  prodnmng  to  the  nine  of 
700,000  or  800,000  lire,  and  employlAg  (00  worker*.  Other  citiea 
where  the  Ceiamio  industric*  keep  their  sronnd  are  Pe*aro,  Onbbio, 
Faen<a  (who**  name  long  *aci  became  the  diatinetive  term  for  the 
finer  kind  of  potter'*  vork  in  France,  /aitnet),  SaTona  and  Al)ri*«ola, 
Turin,  Uondovi,  Cuneo,  Castellamonte-  (more  than  SO  •*tabliBh- 
menta,  SOO  workmen),  Uilan,  Bretcia,  Sa**aolo,  Imola,  Einilni, 
Pemgia,  Caatelli,  lie,  It/i*  eetimated  that  the  total  production 
of  the  finer  ware*  amount*  on  the  avenge  to  10,000,000  lire 
per  annum.  Ths  nder  branchei  of  the  art — the  making  of  tile* 
and  common  ware* — ia  pretty  generally  diffuied.  (For  fbrtber 
detail*  *ee  Qiuasppe  Corona'a  Stjiori  on  Ou  Frmek  SxktbUian  qf 
1878,  Claa*  XX.,  "  Ceramic*,"  Kom^  1880.) 

The  jewelWa  art  a*  a  matter  of  course  receiTed  I*];gs  eneouraga- 
OMBt  m  a  country  which  had  *o  many  independent  eonrta  ;  but 
nowhere  ha*  it  attaiied  a  fuller  development  than  at  Borne.  A 
Ta*t  rariety  of  trinketa — in  coral,  glaa*,  lava,  kc. — ia  exported 
£rom  Italy,  or  carried  away  by  the  annual  boat  of  tooriata.  In 
1877,  fcr  example,  while  888  quintal*  of  nw  «oral  were  imported, 
MS  quintal*  of  wrought  coral  were  exported,  anfl  in  the  aama  year 
no  le*s  th*n  SS,891  quintal*  of  imitation  jewellery  in  glaea,  The 
eopying  of  the  painting*  of  the  old  nuater*  1*  bteomiiw  an  art  in- 
duatiy  of  no  (mall  mercantile  importance  in  aonia  of  the  lai^ger 
dtie*:* 

The  production  of  moaaica  i*  an  art  indnatiyttill  carried  on  with 
mnch  aoooea*  in  Italy,  which  indeed  ranka  exceedingly  Ugh  in  the 
department  The  great  worka  of  the  Vatican  are  eanecially  Ihmoaa 
(mora  than  17,000  aiatinct  tinta  are  employed  in  theirproduetiona), 
and  there  are  many  other  eatablishmenta  in  Rome.  The  Florentine 
moaaica  are  perhap*  better  known  abroad ;  they  are  oompoaed  of 
laiger  pieoa*  than  the  Roman.  Thoaa  cf  the  Vanatian  aitiat*  are 
remarkabl*  for  the  boldnee*  of  their  colouring. 

The  email  amount  of  capital  aoonmulatM  in, the  aoontry,  tlie 
haaTjr  azpanie*  inrolred  in  the  importation  of  much  of  jtbe 
maehinaiy  nea«**aiy  for  the  larger  indiutriea,  the  oompatatiTa  in- 
•^•rtoaaa  of  the  maaa  of  the  operatiTea,  and  the  dimcolty  con- 
•equent  npon  theaa  and  other  circumBtanceg  of  competing  with 
foreign  manufactnrara  who  can  prodnse  at  a  dieaper  rate— theaa  are 
•ome  of  ths  reaaon*  of  th*  backward  atate  of  Italian  manafhotuing 
indnstzy.  Th*  inazpeitaeaa  of  the  opcfatiTe*— dn*  to  lack  of  ax- 
parienca  and  of  edseation — i*  the  mora  noteworthy  beoanae  it 
ooonteraota  the  adTantup  to  be,  derired'  triom  the  ch*a;pieaa  of 
labonr.  The  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  haa  compuatively 
limited  application.  From  ths  lams  fsetoiy,  for  inatamw,  may  be 
obtainsd  pionghsharsa  and  theodolHeeL 

iUkeriM.— Aa  the  coast-line  of  Italy  extend*  to  about  8(87  DiUss 
(af  which  1048  belong  to  ths  isIandaX  the  proaeontion  of  the 
n*h«il«*  in  ths  nsighboaiing  seas  ia  carried  on  from  a  great  many 
pointa.  Ths  foUomig  tabia  (XIX.)  girsa  the  prindiwl  atatiMoa  of 
data  1879,  for  ths  vanona  "  eompartunenti "  or  districts  into  which 
tb*  eoast  is  nsnally  dividsd: — 
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To  oompltta  the  total  for  Trapani,  it  la  neeeeeary  to  add  28  boat* 
with  471  han'da,  which  aia  employed  in  the  apong*  fiahety  off 
Tonia,  For  Italy,  aa  for  the  other  KaditarrBnef  n  naticna,  the  tunny 
fishing  i*  of  oonaiderabls  momsnt.  The  more  important  station* 
an  thoaa  in  Sidly,  Sardinia,  and  Elba.  Apart  bom  local  con- 
sumption the  annual  value  of  the  Sardinian  iiahery  is  estimated  at 
4, 000,000  lire,  and  that  of  Sicily  at  abont  half  as  much. 

Ths  anchovy  and  aardina  fiahsriss  are  carried  on  by  Italian  boa^ 
not  only  on  ths  Ligniian  and  Tnacan  coaata,  bnt  on  thoas  Of 
Fiaocs,  Spain,  Barbuy,  Calmatia,  and  Istria.  Among  the  stationB 
whidi  take  an  active  snare  in  thia  department  are  Seatri  and  Riva, 

■  la«k  fereiamfle.  tto  sottoe  of  Venice  la  BrtOali  Onnlar  Jbjwrtt,  U7S, 


Cecina  and  C*stic4ione,  Porto  Ercole,  Porto  Longone  in  Elba,  Ancona, 
and  Chiogsia.  The  succes*  of  the  fishermen  is  now  esldom  lo  great 
a*  it  waa  before  1888  ;  and  2  lire  per  day  is  the  most  that  can  be 
gained  in  the  best  month*  at  the  better  entions.  The  aunual  value 
of  the  aardinea  brought  to  Temcina  is  stated  at  6S00  liis,  and  that 
of  the  anehoviea  at  7000 ;  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  Porto 
d'Anzio  and  Falarmo  are  res)-ectively  98,000  and  82,000  lire, 
200,000  and  400,000.  Civita  Vecchia  ha*  a  total  for  the  two  kinds 
of  18,000  lira. 

Sword-fish  (Xiphiat  gUtditu)  are  not  only  constnntly  caught  in 
the  nets  of  tlie  tunny-fishen,  but  ttom  time  immemorisl  hare 
been  the  object  of  special  piisuit,  the  weapon  mainly  need  ocainit 
them  being  a  specie*  of  harpoon  or  draffineria.  A*  many  as  fifty 
fish  may  be  caught  in  a  aingle  day  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  twenty 
off  the  coast*  of  Cdabria.  Each  fiah  weigha  on  an  average  from  220 
to  440  lb ;  and  the  quantity  captured  in  the  aeaaon  in  ue  two  di*- 
trict*  indicated  m*y  amount  to  808,000  lb. 

Coral  ia  obtained  in  variou*  parts  of  the  Italian  waters,  more 
eapedally  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Elba  and  tbe  OuU 
of  Naples,  and  the  Italian  coral  fighers  extend  their  voysges  to  the 
African  coaat  and  the  islsnds  of  Cape  VetO.  In  1889  it  was  stated 
that  npwards  of  400  vessels,  of  2712  tons  totsi  harden,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  department,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them 
belonging  to  Torre  del43reco.  The  statistics  given  in  Table  XIX. 
ahow  out  little  changSL  Ths  hardships  endured  b^the  more  ad- 
ventunns  fishsis  are  extremelv  severe,  and  'the  gain  is  compara- 
tively slight  (Compare  Green  s  Stray  Studio,  1879,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  ths  coral  fiahsrs  of  Capri) 

Of  spsdal  importsnce  are  the  lagoon  flaheriea  of  Orbetello,  of  th* 
Hare  ricoolo  of  Taranto,  ths  Lsgo  Terzimino  or  Salpi,  and  the  Lago 
di  Yaiano,  and  more  particularly  of  Comaochio.  Eela,  soles, 
mullets,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish  are  there  obtained  in  enor- 
moaa  qnantitiea.' 

Cimaition  if  tht  Lnatr  Claaaa. — ^Though  mitigated  \tt  soma 
decree  by  ths  mildnaas  of  ths  climate  and  the  cheapness  of  certsin 
articlea  of  food,  pauperism  in  its  most  painful  forms  is  a  wide- 


imad  evil  in  Italy.  At  Venice,  oat  of  a  -total  population  of 
-J0,OOO,  86,000  are  rcffular  recipienta of olBdal charity.  The  alums 
of  Na^sa  am  foul  and  overcrowded  aa  the  slums  of  lx>ndon.     Koi 
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ia  th*  deatitntion  confined  to  the  dtiea.  The  condition  of  the 
asricultoral  lahoorersla  in  msiiy  caaes  deplorable.  In  tbe  districts 
or  Como,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Lodi,  the  food  of  the  contadino, 
aoeording  to  F.  Cardani  and  F.  If  asasrs,  consists  of  maiis  bread, 
badly  cooked,  heavy  and  rancid,  and  thin  sonp  composed  of  rice  ot 
"pasta "of  inferior  quality  and  vegetablea  often. old  and  spoiled. 
In  Southern  Italy,  aaya  Villari,  ths  peaaants  liva  in  miasrsble 
hoasei^  with  a  aack  of  Itnw  for  their  bed,  and  black  bread  for  thdr 
sols  sastenanca.  Uaixs  la  the  general  food  stuff  in  the  northern 
and  central  provincea,  but  begina  to  be  rarer  in  Tuscany  snd  Boms ; 
it-is  s^ain  widely  difhsed  in  the  up^  provinces  of  Nsples ;  bat  in 
Oalabna  and  Apulia  it  forms  the  principal  nutriment  of  scarcsly  a 
fourth  of  the  oonunnnsa,  and  in  Sidly  it  disappears  almost  «om> 
plstsly.  In  Piedmont, '  Lombardy,  and  ths  Vsneto  it  is  naod 
mainqr  in  ths  form  of  {ralsnta,  bnt  also  in  ths  form  of  bresd,  aiiA 
in  ths  Kspoletano  in  the  form  of  a  finer  kind  of  polenta.  Iiom> 
bardy,'  the  Vanato,  Emilia,  and  the  Haichea  are  the  regiona  whan 
whaaten  bread  is  least  employed  by  the  pessanta.  Barlsy  is  mainly 
eonsumeid  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  rye  in  Sicily  and  Lomhaidy.  In 
certain  communes  of  the  Harohea  and  the  Abruui  acoma  constituts 
ths  ordinary -diet  of  the  poor.  Whestenpastes  are  moat  extensively 
employed  by  the  people  in  Ligaria,  Sicily,  and  the  upper  Keapolitan 
pnvincea.  Animal  food  holda  bnt  little  place  in  ths  distary  of  ths 
poor ;  and  evsn  in  ths  honsa  of  ths  well-to-do  pessant  butcher  meat 
appeal  bnt  aeldom.  According  to  Dr  Raaari,  who  haa  inveatigBtad 
the  point  by  means  of  the  customs  returns  and  aimilar  statistics, 
Sanunia  ia  the  region  where  animal  food  ia  moat  largely  employed, 
and  Sioiljr  that  wnsra  it  is  Issst 

Wins  IS  natarally  th*  pr*vailin|g  drink  throaghout  the  ooontry ; 
hot  tils  sxtsnt  of  th*  oonsompiiott  varies  0«atly  itom  region  to 
region,  the  avenge  in  the  Roman  province,  Umbria,  and  Sardinia 
mu:h  exceeding  that  in  the  provinces  of  Ksples  and  in  Sidly.  Th* 
nsa  of  slcohol  is  greatest  in  the  liombardo- Venetian  dtiea ;  and  it  ia 
there  only  that  beer  ia  of  importance  as  a  beverage.  Caaea  of  aed- 
dental  death  and  of  insanity  attributable  to  the  misuse  of  stima- 
luits  sre  much  more  frequent  in  the  north  then  in  the  south  or ' 
centre,  and  in  both  lespscts  U^ria  haa  an  nnsnviaUe  pre-eminence,  i 

^  ids*  of  the  extent  to  which  evsn  ths  pwsantiy  an  .onrssssd 
by  psnuiy  may  bs  obtained  (Vom  the  inveatigations  mads  ny  tha 
Government'  into  the  spread  of  the  terrible  diaesae  known  as  the 
MfloTni.  Fint  clearly  deacribed  as  an  Italian  diseaae  by  FrapolU 
in  1771,  the  pellagn  has  within  the  prassnt  rentnrr  gradually 
become  mon  common  and  severe.  In  1889  it  wsa  eatiinated  fliat 
the  nqmbvof  pellajpnkpatientawasS0,S82  inth*  " oompartmsnt" 
of  Lombardy,  and  in  18S6  it  had  increased  to  88,777.    According  to 


->  See  ?riellXi>4er,  £a  Prnm  Mils  loTmi  H  OmoMMo,  1871,  and  eonpan  fba 
srtlelo  CoMAOcno.  For  fun  fleUlli  on  tho  yholoqnwtloa  ot  the  Ilstliii  n^lwilis 
see  .S^pof.  Mbil  «  Aks  <B  te^aw,  isao,  ArfMw /Mtsas,  nneaos,  UML 
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ntDTDi  for  1879  it  tppaui  thit  tliero  mro  t7,6U  mtisnti  in  th* 
kingdom — hj  bt  Ou  gmUr  proportion  beinf  in  Lombudj,  th* 
Taneto,  tad  Emilia,  whaie  they  utaaUv  formMl  SI '70,  80-S2,  ud 
2S'tt  per  thoonnd  of  tho  tgiicaltnrti  populttion.  Th*  dinais 
hu  many  formi,  and  not  nnfnqnentlT  end*  in  iniuiity.  And  to 
▼hat  K9  it*  rtrage*  to  be  ueiib*d  t  To  innlBeient  and  nnwhole- 
oom*  food,  omd  mon  pwticalarlT  to  the  nae  of  raaiie  in  a  ittta  nnflt 
for  human  eonnimption.'-  'Wben  meh  a  itat*  of  mattan  aziato 
among  the  rural  popnlation  of  aoma  of  the  moat  proaparoo*  rogiona 
of  the  country,  uiere  i«  little  wonder  that  the  number  of  eonaeript* 
who  hare  to  be  rejeotad  on  the  aoora  of  phyaical  ino^wdtr  it  a 
large  one — 20  per  cent  in  LombardT  and  18  per  cant  b  th*  Vantto 
Inl878,» 

Th*  iotereat  of  'the  Italian*  it  gradually  being  «tonaed  tn  the 
•anitaiy  eonditian  of  their  dtiet  and  towna.  Uanr  of  the  provia- 
dal  capital!  and  eathedial  oitiat  tra  portentonaly  filthy.  Drainage 
and  aewan  worka,  however,  ar*  baooming  mattan  of  eonoem  to  a 
number  oi  the  mora  importtnt  commnnaa ;  and  tneh  cities  mora 
aapeeially  at  Kaplet  and  Catania  are  beatowing  much  attenti<n  on 
th*  anbjaet  A  aoeiety  of  public  health,  SoeiMt  Jtaliana  i  igune, 
waa  eatablitbed  at  Ullan,  one  of  the  moat  advanced  of  Italian  eitia% 
in  1877 ;  it  pnbliahe*  a  TaluaUe  jounial.>  In  Kilan,  Bologna, 
Genoa,  Bome,  and  aome  other  citiee  attention  it  being  paid  to  th* 
<ineetion  of  dlieap  hooaea  for  the  working  claaaea.  On  the  ^aeral 
liealth  oonditioni  of  Italy  compare  the  elaborate  itndy  by  Oloteppa 
Sormani,  Otogn^  wmiUgiea  atlT  Ilaiia,  Mama,  1S81. 

Cmanirf.  — The  extent  of  ita  ooaat  and  the  number  and  ezoellenee 
of  ita  porta  and  harboura,  the  relation  which  it  hoUa  to  the  other 
aonntriaa  of  the  Uaditeinaaan  teabcard,  and  the  railway  oommuni- 
cation  which  it  now  pcaaeeaea  with  the  Tianaalpina  landa  combine 
to  gir*  Italy  an  important  place  aa  a  trading-country,— a  plaoa  whieh 
would  hare  been  mar*  important  if  all  departmenta  of  aotiTity  had 
not  iitllan  into  80  lad  a  atate  during  the  long  period  of  ita  politigal  da- 
eadanoei  In  a  oonntiT  with  a  popnlation .  comparatiTafy  lo  d*n*«, 
and  with  ao  large  a  number  of  conaideraUa  citiee  aa  we  have  aaan  Italy 
to  poiaeai.  It  u  erident  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  internal  trade  maat 
amount  to  no  aoall  aggregate;  bntthaaimplaagttoDltanlUfawhioh 
ia  lad  by  a  large  propcntum  of  th*  inhtfattaatih  the  otptdty  whieh 
many  region*  poaaeaa  of  aatittying  the  damanda  of  local  oonanmptico, 
limited  at  cnoe  in  Tolume  and  wiety,  and  the  lack  in  many  caaae 
of  1^  and  frequent  means  of  commiinication  tend  to  reatnin  the 
■oop*  and  somplezity  of  thit  interchanga.     That  both  the  internal 


trad*  and  th*  fordgn  «omm*ra*  of  Itilr  tn  in  procea*  of  rapid  d*. 
Talopmeutit  iaimpcaaiblatodoubt  Of  th*  former  moTement  aom* 
idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  railway  atatiatiea,  which,  howarar, 
owing  to  the  ineomplatenaaa  of  the  ^atem,  fumiih  a  leaa  aconiat* 
repraaentation  of  the  facta  than  aim'ilar  atatiatiea  in  the  caaa  of  oldat 
natiiyia  That  the  foreign  commeroe  is  on  the  increase  ia  shown 
by  the  foUowing  atatameot  of  the  exports,  imports,  and  tranait  tzad* 
'       1871  to  1880  (Table  XZ.) :—  ' 
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'  Inl87>,"  says  Dr  A.  BrunialU,  tha  author  of "  La  srandi  via  del 
•ommercio  Internasionale,"  pnbliahed  in  Studij  wlla  iUcgr^a  iM 
lUMa  (HoniuM,  187S),  iatuad  by  the  Italian  Oeogisphieal  Bodety, 
"  Italy,  with  a  total  of  S,  400,000,000  lire,  waa  ei^th  in  the  list 
of  eommaroial  natioDa  of  Butom  being  exceeded  by  Great  Britain 
(1 7,000,000,000  lire),  QarmanT,  rranoe,  fiuaala,  Belsium,  Austria,  and 
Holland,  though  Belgium  ia  lass  than  one-tenth  c(  Italy  in  area,  and 
has  not  mora  than  one-fifth  of  ita  population,  and  Holland  b  not 
muohUggartluB  Belgium,  and  haa  one-third  leas  of  a  popnlatiaa.* 
In  1877  it  w«t  atill  «i^th  on  tha  list,  and  soma  of  the  amaller  conn- 
triea  had  made  giaater  advano*.  Th*  Italian  trad*  with  tnnot 
and  with  Switjanand  haaenotmoady  incraaaed  aince  the  unification 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  aune  may  be  said  of  the  tnde  with 
Boasia.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Oanal  adTantag*  haa  been 
taken  of  the  raw  oppnrtnmtiaa  of  trade  with  th*  Eaat 

Tthlt  XXL  giTaa  tha  geographical  diatiitmtian  of  th*  Italian 
trad*  doling  18«»,  187S,  tad  1870.  In  1880  tilt  whol*  nln*  of 
th*  impcoi*  (*z«lnding  tnnttt  trad*)  wtt  1,83S,M4,170  Iir^  tad 
this  oorTa*ponding  number  for  the  ezporta  l,lSS,S8S,ltS. 

The  Italisn  ai^orta,  at  t  natural  ocnaaquanee  of  the  anderaloped 
tta'te  of  the  indoitriea  and  the  preponaeranos  of  ita  ^rienltan^ 
mainly  oonaiat  of  auch  produott  it  wine,  oil,  fruit;  eattl*;  te. 
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Tibb  XXn.  cbom  tlw  gr«tt  incnu*  that  hu  Ulun  pUc*  in  the 
unuanti  axportsd  in  ih»  etn  b<  leiml  important  trticlM. 

AxQODgtbe  chief  imports  it  eo«l«  the  dtmind  for  which,  in  1865 
mlT4W,03t  ton*,'  hu  gndxMy  metnud  to  I,R2S,676  in  1879, 
•nd  to  1,7S7,7M  in  1S8&— mon  thui  thrMfcld.  The  import*ti«n 
of  sdunl  oiU  hu  in  th*  Mmatjiaca  increucdra  value  from  83,984 
qoistilito  W8,82S.  Whcmi  the  ezceu  of  imroitation  onr  <rz- 
portation  in  the  can  of  rav  vool  v»  4,249,135  kilogrammn  in 
IMS,  in  1880  it  waa  6,(74,700  Idlogrammei ;  in  the  caw  of  cotton 
tl»  eomapondinf  Sgnm  war*  8,745,009  for  18<S  and  29,158,500 

farissa 

Aeeoiding  to  tha  Stliuient  ml  Strtitt  iirauUei  fd  tievnio 
1(77-78  (Bmn«,  1880),  the  niuubar  of  ports  in  the  kingdom  ia  307, 
of  which  10  ara  of  the  firat  claaa,  20  of  the  ioeond.  27  of  the  tliird, 
ud  2S0  of  the  foartlL  Thoaa  belonging  to  the  firat  eategorr  are 
Ascona,  Ca^liaii,  Naplea,  Palermo,  yenice,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
ICeaina,  Cirita  Veochia,  and  Brindisi ;  and  thoea  of  the  iecond  in- 
ehdiPbrtofino,  Porto  Venere,  Porto  Frrrrjo,  Porto  Ercole,  Uarciano, 
Porto  d'Anzio,  Gaata,  Ponaa,  Bala,  Hanfradonio,  Tortoli,  Uilono, 
Cotrone,  Sjrracnia,  Longone,  Nleida.  In  extent  of  commerce  Genoa 
vtfadU  prineef,  a*  ia  aWdant  from  the  following  table  (XXllI.) 
of  tonnage,  aeoDrding  to  ib»  oOeial  i/orimtnto  delta  Kavtgattm» 
(Bama,  1880) :— 
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Palermo  (to  rirar  Pollina). 
and  8  inaular. 

Table  XXV.  giTea  the  aailing  Tcesela  in  the  mereautilo  marine  is 
1879,  the  laat  year  for  which  atatiatica  are  available. 

Tha  mariua  showed  a  total  strength  of  167,28:!  mon,— 8  boinf 
captaina  of  the  don  tachnii?aUy  called  "atiiieiior,"  4122  captaina 
of  "  long  course,"  and  SS04  captaina  of  the  higher  coasting  cuus. 

Of  the  791U  tosmIs  none  exceeded  1600  tons  burden,  2  were 
mors  than  1300,  and  18  othuts  mora  than  lOOO.  Tha  steamers 
belonging  to  the  conutr;  at  the  I'loae  of  1879  mire  161  in  number 
(iggregata  burden  72,666  toua),  of  which  70  were  Ganoeae,  11 
Neapolitan,  and  61  Palermitan.  Of  tha  total,  128  were  tcraw- 
steamers  and  23  paddlo-sCeomen.  Boats  oilaptod  for  fishing  wera 
rasisterod  at  the  same  date  aa  15,411,  of  which  no  fowor  than  1053 
belonpd  to  the  Naplea  district,  and  1 199  to  that  of  UoMina.  Ship- 
building was  corned  on  in  60  ship  yards  in  1879 ;  and  thef  pro- 
duced 269  Teasels,  with  a  total  burden  of  21,213  tons. 

ShipbuiUiAg.—'ntt  diatjict  which  showed  the  greatest  actirity 
in  shiphnilding  and  produced  the  greateat  number  of  largo  raeaela 
was  that  of  Genoa.  This  industry  conlinued  to  increase  in  iui- 
portanco  in  Italy  from  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  till  1869 
(683  Toeaeis,  98,010  tons);  in  the  next  thrae  yoora  there  was  a 
decline  ;  by  1875  the  figures  of  1869  were  again  almost  tearhrd, 
bot  since  then  there  has  been  a  Tory  notable  decniae.  The  number 
of  workmen  engaged  in  1879  waa  14,179,  of  whom  182  were  ahip- 
builden  of  the  fint  and  70  of  the  aoi-ond  claaa. 

AiMwai/a.— The  firat  Miln-ay  opened  in  Italy  wai  a  line  of  26  kilo- 
metrea,^nstructed  in  1840,  bctweeu  Naplea  and  Castollamare.  By 
1842  there  wera  54  kilometres  iu  existeuue;  by  1845,  157;  by  1848, 
360  ;  by  1858,  1707  ;  by  1868,  6679  :  and  by  1879,  8340.  Tha 
aystam  ia  considered  aa  conaisting  of  tha  following  aactions  (Table 


Of  the  foreign  nation*  that  ara  engaged  in  the  abipping  trade  of 
tke  Italian  port*  Oraat  Britain  has  by  iar  the  moat  important  ahara 
[7(69  reaaala,  of  6,950^279  ton*  harden) ;  next  cornea  Franc*  (4266 
Teaaila,  2,061,973  tone);  thiid,  but  at  an  enormoo*  distance,  i* 
Anstiia,  and  fonttli  Oiaae*.  It  1*  calenlated  that  in  tha  Teaaela, 
natiTe  and  Umiffi,  that  viaitad  the  Italian  porta  in  1879,  no  laaa 
than  1,748,717  man  war*  engaged  ••  aaamen. 

The  Ooremment  nndertakaa  the  engineering  work*  necessary  for 
the  improrement  and  maintenance  of  the  hartnars  of  the  first  three 
daaea,  and  it  further  (nbaidizaa  the  communes  which  hare  to  main- 
tain the  harbenn  of  tha  fourth  claaik  In  1878  there  were  (0  light- 
liosaa*  on  th*  Italian  eoeat,  of  which  16  ara  of  the  first  claaa,  axeln- 
lira  of  tha  intamatienal  Bght  at  Capa  SpartiTenta  Th*  whole 
net  of  harbonr  and  lightlumaa  maintenanoa  i*  thn*  indicated  (in 
Un)  for  1877  and  1878  (TaUa  XXIV.}:— 
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The  Italian  saahoard  ia  officially  diridad  into  23  maritime  dislricta 
(«i;a>fm«n<i')  : — Porto  Haurizio  (fh>m  Ventimiglia  to  Alaeaio), 
Banna  (onwarda  to  Arenzano),  Genoa  (to  Rapallo),  Spezia  (to 
Arania),  Lwhom  (to  Qratieciare),  Porto  Ferraio  (ialand  of  Elba), 
Cirita  TeccDia  (from  Oratieeiara  to  Torre  Gregoriana),  Oaeta  (to 
Ugo  di  Patria).  Kaplaa  (to  Tone  del  Greco),  Castallaraar*  di  Suhia 
(to  Skpri),  Pizxo  (to  Bagnara),  Taranto  (from  Melito  to  Fasano),  Ban 
(to  Tiesti),  Aneona  (to  month  of  Caaano),  Rimini  (to  Po  di  Goro), 
Venice  (to  the  Anstrian  boundary),  Cagliari  (from  Oriatano  to 
Tinannoea  Panaania),  La  Ifaddalana  (to  Oristtno),  Measina  (con- 
tinental luly  from  Ba|rnara  to  Melito,  tha  Xipari  Islands,  and 
tirily  from  th*  rirer  Pollina  to  Alcantara),  Catania  (to  Pachino), 
Porto   Empedoel*    (to  rirar  Balici),   Trapani  (to  CaatellamaR), 

Tabu  XXV.— &>ff<ii;  JTereAaiU  Feaaef*,  1879. 
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Thn*  tha  total  coat  may  ba  atatwl  at  £100,800,000.  At  tha  end 
of  1879  the  rolling  stock  coniiated  of  1386  locomotirea,  4301  cer- 
riagea,  and  23,483  waggoua  The  total  expenditura  of  the  railwaya 
for  tha  rear  1879  was  101,088,901  lire,  and  the  total  receipt* 
164,672,840. 

Except  in  tl^  northern  part  of  the  country  the  Italian  laflwar 
aystam  ia  atill  far  from  eompleta.  With  the  French  ayatem  it  u 
connectad  by  the  coakt-line  from  Genoa  to  Mice,  and  by  the  line  tram 
Turin  to  GenoTa,  which  paasea  through  the  Mont  Cenie  tunnel.  With 
the  Anatrian  ayatem  there  ia  connexion  by  the  line  which  runs  up  the 
Talley  of  the  Adige  from  Verona  to  Botien  and  by  the  linea  which 
croaa  the  eaatcm  frontiets  at  I'ontebba  and  Cormons  reaneetirely. 
From  Uilan  to  Piaccnza,  from  Piaccnza  to  Bologna,  from  Bologna  to 
Aneona,  and  from  Anroua  to  Brindisi,  there  ia  free  route  from  the 
north  right  along  the  eastern  coeat ;  but  the  linea  on  the  weatem 
coast  take  the  traveller  no  farther  south  than  a  little  beyond  Salerno, 
and  to  reach  Reggio  from  Maplos  inTolTO*  a  tremendous  circuit  By 
the  law  of  July  29,  1879,  a  gnat  number  of  new  linea  receired  par- 
liamentarY  aanction,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  complete  the  weat- 
«m  coast-line,  to  incraaae  the  numljcr  of  routoa  from  the  weatanr 
to  the  eaatern  aeaboard,  and  to  furnish  railway  eommtinication  t» 
nnmerana  citiea  and  distrirta  wh!i.'h  ere  now  without  it. 

Soadi  and  Canali. — It  was  found  that  on  (let  December  187T 
there  existed  in  the  kingdom  6161  miles  of  national  roada,  16,69S 
of  provincial  roada,  and  48,295  of  communal  roada — all  very  nn- 
eqnally  diatrihuted  throughout  the  country.  The  navigable  canal* 
hav*  an  aggregata  length  of  about  663  niilea,  and  the  navigabla 
portiona  ofthe  rivers  an  aggregate  length  of  1100. 

Poata/aiut  TtUjraphic  SyUm The  rate  of  development  attained 

by  the  poetal  ayatem  ia  shown  by  the  following  figurea.  From  I86Z 
to  1879  (both  inclusive)  the  nnmber  of  ofllces  ha*  incnaaad  fttim 
2220  to  8272,  the  number  of  letters  from  71,602,779  per  annnm 
to  148,687,709,  the  yearly  axpanditoie  from  21,740,2ie  lit*  t* 

xm.  —  s8 
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S«,<69,0n,    (lid   the  Tatrty   MVMtue   {rom   11,944,797  lire  to 
M,99B,784.      There  vaa  a  defiait  in  eacli  of  the  liz  yean  1882- 

.  J 868  ;  eipca  then  there  hat  always:  been  at  leaet  a  alight  snrpltu. 
Poat-offloe  laviugi  banka  were  introdooed  by  the  lav  of  187S.  la 
the  flnt  year  1989  offlcea  mre  opened,  and  the  amount  of  the  de- 
poaite  waa  3,709,357  lire.  In  1879  the  offioea  nombered  82S9,  and 
the  dapoaita  amoanted  to  33,5(4,870  lire. 

The  teleoraphia  ayitem  took  ita  beginning  in  Italy  in  1861 
By  the  end  of  1886  the  linea  had  reached  an  aggregate  length 
9f  14,000  IdlometKfa,  and  a  wire-development  of  88,000;  and  by 
the  oloae  of  1879  tiie  correspoailing  flgnra  were  26,538  and 
84,101  kilometiea.  The  country  waa  thns,  if  the  ratio  of  the  linea 
to  the  area  be  conaidered,  a  long  way  in  advance  of  Spain  aiid 
Hangary,  but  oonaidarably  behind  the  other  chief  atatea  of  Europe. 

.  Tha  foliowiiig  are  the  enbmarine  cablea  belonging  to  the  atate  :— 
Ba^[nara-Torre  di  Faro  (dating  from  1876);  Cwmitello-Oanzirri^ 
nmting  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  Otranto-Valona  (dating  from  1863) ; 
Poaooli-Procida ;  Procida-Iaehia  ;  Saidinia-Carloforte  ;  Sardinia- 
laola  della  Uaddalena ;  Piombino-Elba  ;  Yenice-Chioggia.  France 
maintaina  a  caUe  between  Conic*  and  Leghorn,  and  between 
Coraica  and  Harfinia  ;  the  Uediterranean  Esteiuion  Company  keep* 
np  oommonication  between  Sicily  and  Ualta,  and  between  Otranto 
and  Corfu,  and  the  Eaitem  Telegraph  Company  haa  linea  between 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  Orbetello  and  Sardinia,  and  Otranto  and 
Alexandria  {via  ZuxXa  and  Crate).  The  number  of  telegraph  officea 
in  1879,  Oovemment  and  private,  waa  S480.  .The  nnmber  of 
telegtama  deipatehed  in'  1877  and  1879  waa  ta  followa  (Table 
XXVII.)!— 


wn. 

U7t. 

Printa  tataitmnu  tor  abnaa 

4,>7T,<8< 
M>,8M 
87t,ai7 

no,tM 

4,ni,(ioi 

4M,<M 
411,188 

>oe,4ei 

Total  of  prJTate  telcanuna 

QoTennievt  and  aerrka  tolagnma ... 

f,>»,474 

4n,<7i 

The  net  gain  of  the  telwraph  department  in  1879  waa  1,182,814 
lire,  an  incnaaa  of  413,848  lire  on  the  gain  of  the  previooa  year. 

Army  aiui  tfmy. — By  the  law  of  7th  June  1875,  all  men  capable 
of  bearing  arma  are  under  obligation  of  military  aervice  ttoia  their 
twenty-fint  to  the  end  of  ueir  thirty-nintn  year.  They  are 
divided  into  three  categoriea  ;  the  first  and  aecond  conaiat  of  those 
who  an  to  aerve  aucceaeively  in  the  atanding  army  (Eiertito  ptrma- 
.  iMii<«),  in  the  mobile  {llihsia  mobiU,  equivalent  to  the  Pruaaian 
Untdmhr).  and  in  the  territorial  militia  {Milvria  territoriaU,  eqni- 
/alent  to  Pruaaian  ZaiuUurm):  the  tliird  serve  in  the  territorial 
militia  only.  The  men  of  the  first  category,  that  is,  those 
who  draw  the  first  numbers  in  the  conscription,  serve  eight  or 
nine  years  in  the  regular  atanding  army,  four  or  five  yeaia  in  the 
mobile,  and  seven  yeara  in  the  miutia,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry, 
nio*  yean  in  the  regnlar  anny  and  ten  in  the  militia, — the  infantry 
apenAng  three  yean  and  the  cavalry  five  yean  under  ama,  and 
for  tha  rest  of  their  time  forming  the  active  reserve.  The  men  of 
the  seoond  cate^ry,  that  is,  thoae  who  do  not  dnw  the  firat  figoroa 
at  the  conscription,  serve  five  or  six  yean  in  the  regular  army,  four 
or  three  yean  in  the  mobile,  and  the  remainder  of  their  term  in  the 
militia.  They  only  requira  to  be  in  arms  for  five  months,  and  these 
mon^  may  be  distributed  over  sevenl  yeara.^ 

Those  conacripta  who  pass  a  certain  examination  and  pay  1500 
lira  (in  the  cavauy  2000)  an  required  to  spend  only  one  year  with 
their  regimenta,  and  an  farther  permitted,  like  the  univenity 
atudenta,  to  put  off  their  year  of  aerriee  ti|l  they  an  twenty-six 
yean  of  age. 

The  foUowing  table  (XXyiII.)£ivea  the  general  atrength  of  the 
army  at  September  SO  in  nine  aucceaaive  years : — 


.Uadar 

anaa. 

With  aa- 
Ilmllcd 
fnrlonfh 

Total 

Undar 
anna. 

With  on. 
llmlled 
fnrlonfth 

Total. 

1871 
187J 
1871 
1874 
UTk 

les.wo 

17«,4»1 
178.766 

i(*,en 

U1.989 
W9,94S 
681,031 
•M,MI 

7n,ou 

e>l,M9 
<«7.280 
7»7,»U 
sit.esi 
87«,74< 

1871 
1877 
U78 
1S7S 

14S.8K 
109,171 

m,iio 

U4,«M 

794,SW 
701,889 
78S,W8 
7M,M7 

884,1S« 
W>4,140 
988,448 
98a,MI 

By  the  law  of  15th  May  1877  the  country  is  divided  into  ten 
army  corps  districts,  the  aeata  of  whicli  an  Verona,  Uilan,  Turin, 
IMacenia,  Bologna,  Flonnce,  Rome,  Naples,  Bari,  and  Palermo. 
Theas  an  broken  up  into  twenty  militoiy  diviaiona,  on*  half  of 
which  an  centred  in  the  citiea  jnat  mentioned  and  tha  other  half  in 
Fadaa,  Brescia,  Genoa,  Ancona,  Peru^,  Salerno,  Chieti,  Catauaro, 
Meailna  The  mUitaiy  districts,  which  have  an  important  shan  in 
the  mobilintion  of  the  army,  number  eighty-eight 

The  foUowing  tabls  (XXIX. )  indicates  the  strength  of  tha  Tirioui 
arms  in  October  1879  ;— | 

>  For  fnrthar  birormatloa  laa  Axur  ML  U.  p.  (IIX  and  H.  v.  LSballB,  Jatnt- 


\,  Fwmtmmi  vrBnMuArmm 

lelaatrr ..._~ 171,87* 

UUitaiy  dUrlola  ...„'. l>l,lli( 

Alplna  ooapaalea ...............    18,888 

BanaKUarl „„.„.„..    48,788 

0anlf7_.._.„...... 8>,08« 

AltiUeiT  .M........M..............    88,989 

Snflnean  ......._ _„._    18,618 

Caitlnasia  18,8U 

Military   Inrtmctlon    aatab- 

KahmanC  .._ _ 8,886 

Sanltarv  oorpa   .„ 4,108 

StarfZr. .  117 

DiadpUna  eompealM  .........  1,800 

Ponltantiartaa. 1,111 

Offloon  on  aanioe  and  arail. 

abl _..  U,8»r 

6apimnmaiai7  oSctn  ......  1,184 


t.  JfeMTa  lOttHa— 
Infantry  of   tbe  Boo 

tenatUart  ._..„ 

aituieiy  .„__....._ 


Otteais 


.  ii»,<a« 
,  u,n4 

.      J,OM 


TetsL MO,ON 


l,»4«.« 


TotaL.......  t87,l«t 

The  army  coat  tha  oonntiy  between  1871  and  1876  the  eom  of 
882,471,612  lin,  or  is  round  numben  £7,060,000  per  annum,  and 
the  navy  171,188,631  lire,  or  £1,869,500  per  annum.  The  follow- 
ing figures  (Table  XXX.)  indioate  the  ezpenaaa,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  since  incumd  (in  millions  sf  lira) : — 


Aimr-             Kavy. 

Kmj. 

«a.T. 

ord. 

Ext.  1  Ord. 

Ext. 

Ord. 

Ixt 

Ord. 

Ext. 

1877 
1*78 

170-1 
176'7 

18-4 
17-1 

40-4 
41-0 

11          1*7* 
1-1          188Q 

ITT* 
1*1-7 

•-* 
*'* 

414 

4*1 

ro 

1-7 

The  annual  cost  of  the  Italian  army  ia  slight  aa  comparad  with 
that  inenrred  by  other  countriea ;  but  compued  with  th*  resonroaa 
of  Italy  It  wean  a  totally  diffenut  aspect. 

For  navy  onanixation  the  coast  r^ions  an  divided  into  dina 
departments  ^Speaia,  Naplea,  and  Venice)  and  twentr-two  eon- 
scription  districts.  About  16, 000  or  18, 000  men  an  emoUed  yearly, 
and  18,000  have  unlimited  fnrloagh.  On  Jannary  1,  1880,  tM 
national  fleet  oonaisted  of  (he  following  veasels  (Table  XXXL) : —  . 


Ha 

Aaaa. 

«>u«w*. 

Vaanlnal 
Donepuaar 

Irenelada 

Paddla  ataanun 

Uaa-of-irar 

Screw  Taaaela 

Paddla  rea-ab  

Tranaport  ihlpa^...^ 

17 
U 

* 

Ml 

14* 
41 

l»l,**l 

!*>> 

t5*o 

iMao 
4,470 

1,««* 

a* 

41* 

ll*,tU 

1*,«M 

It 

4 
It 

H 

10 

11 

1,1M 

Thepenonnel-of  th*  fleet  waa  thus  composed: — OJfaun  1 
admiral,  4  vice-admirals,  9  nar-aduirals,  36  capitani  di  vaa- 
cello,  42  capitani  di  f^egata,  202  lieutenanta,  160  aub-lieatananta, 
49  offlcen  of  the  naval  engineer^  24  assistants,  78  offlcera  of  the 
mechanicians,  117  officen  of  the  sanitary  oorne,  236  officen  fX  the 
commiaaariat  department,  and  640  civil  employ^ ;  Jfen — 15,065, 
including  7878  aailon  proper  and  2162  gunners.  The  ^ateat  of 
the  navu  establiahmenta  in  the  kingdom  is  that  of  Spezia,  which 
waa  opened  about  1876,  instead  of  the  aimilar  eatauiahment  at 
Genoa.  The  arsenal  in  1879  had  an  area  measuring  8980  feet  in 
lengtli  by  8450  in  bnodth.  Two  other  araenala  an  maintained  at 
NapUa  and  Venice  nspeotively.  The  workmen  employed  in  th* 
Tanona  eataUiahmenta  aomberad  6292  in  1879. 

Stlimon. — The  Boman  Catholic  Church  daima  the'gnat  maa*  of 
the  Italian  population :  but,  beaidea  th*  ordinary  Latin  rite,  aevenl 
othen  an  recognixad  in  the  oounti^.  The  Armenian*  of  Vtnioe 
maintain  their  traditional  characteristics.  The  AlbanianB  of  the 
southern  provinces  still  employ  th*  Greek  rite  and  the  Greek  Ian- 

Oin  their  public  woiahip,  and  their  prieats,  like  thoae  of  the 
:  Church,  an  allowed  to  marry.  And  certain  ueeuliaritias  in- 
troduced by  St  Ambroee  diatinguiah  the  ritual  of  liitaa  from  that  of 
the  general  church.  Up  to  1871  the  island  of  Sicily  wa^  aooording 
to  the  bull  of  Urban  U.,  ecdeaiaatically  dependent  on  th*  king, 
and  exempt  from  tha  canonical  power  of  the  pop*. 

Though  the  territotial  authority  of  the  papal  aee  was  aboliahad 
in  1879,  the  UiA  that  Italy,  and  Rome  mora  particularly,  ia  the  seat 
of  the  adminiatntive  oanU«  of  the  vast  oimnixation  of  the  dmieh 
ia  not  without  eignifioance  to  the  nation.  In  th*  earn*  city  in  which 
the  adminiatntive  fnnotiona  of  the  body  politic  an  centralixed  theio 
still  exists  the  court  of  th*  ndritoal  p»t«ntat*  with  a  total  pOMand 
(in  1879)  of  1821  son)*. 

The  nnmber  of  epiaoopa]  diaonaea  in  Italy  ia  S(S ;  hat  u  it  *oibo- 
lim«*  happena  that  man  than  one  ia  subject  to  the  same  bishop,  the 
nnmber  of  thcae  functionariea  ia  somewhst  len.  Every  diooeae  haa 
fall  individoality  a*  a  etnpontion,  and  poaaeasea  a  cathednl  widi  • 
ofaaptar  of  canon*,  a  nnmner  of  minor  benefices,  and  a  *timfa*iT 
The  nnmber  of  canon*  befon  the  law  of  1887  wai  4699.  Indndrng 
the  ao-oalled  patriaroh  ofVenice,  then  an  tiiirty-aaven  metropoUtana 
wto  have  jnitsdiBtioa  not  oajy  oyiir  their  own  immediat*  dtooi**^  bat 
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■14a  over  Aixetet  idminutercd  bv  mifnsui  biihopt,     tluii  podtUm 
it  indicated  ia  tha  foUowiag  table  (XXAIL} : — 

JMngMMoM,  SK^VvpaM, 

A<wi>illll  Mil  me ..».. AnitlollB-Tnrtl,  Potentm,  Trtaarioo,  YeiMie. 

Beri. ».»..»,„„»CoilTecMBO,  KaTfr-Bltonto. 

B«a«Tiale  ..»....M«.*A  A««i*  de'  Ootl,  AllM,  Ariuo^  AMoU-GizlfnoU,  Anllino, 

Bojuo,  BoTliio,  Lertno,  Lneere,  fl,  BeTero,  Twees  (C«r- 

Teto),  Tcnaolt. 
Bolofne  .M.M»*»>»..»Famu,  Imola. 
BrladU  _.„__.,.„Oin[nL 

CaflUrt  ...__.„„_    GeltelU-Kiun,  lilcibi,  OglUetra. 
Cepwi  -^.......„w.„.CelmteQ^  CilTl-Taeao,  Cuerta,  lMnil»-T«lAfh)^  SeeH. 

ChleU .VtMo. 

Coeeua  ......Mw*...^  Angelo  de*  LoBberdl-Blieod^  *^**r*r'«.  Leeedonla, 

Mara  Loceno. 
f^rmo  w..»«...»„Mj(eccrata-Tolflntlpe,  MoDtellOi  RSpetraaMBe,  S.  Bercriafc 
nel«aBe..«...,M..M».Borico  a.  acpolora,  Colle  dl  Tel  jd'Elee,  TUwle,  8.  Mlalato, 

ICodlsUaae,  FMola-Pnto. 
Oenoe  ..„.„,.„„„.  „.Albeii«mi    Bobblo,   Bnputa,   Lnnl-fleneae,   8eTaiie-Kell» 

Tortou,  VenUmiglle. 
leaeUno  ».mh....«..Ortone. 

HenrradoBle  ..„ VleaiL 

lleniiie ... LIperl,  Nloode,  FettL 

UUea  .....««.«..M.»..Bergamo,  Breeda,  Como,  Crepie,  Gseinou,  Lodl,  Kuita^ 

Perta. 
l[odeBe.....«..».*»»..CjTpl»  Ooeetellfl,  lIesu*Cemf«,  Begfla 

llMueale   «.._._....Oilteali*lre,  OliveiKl 

Keplee  «,«MM».«.»...Aeen«,  leehU,  KoU,  PounolL 
Orute]io..».«.«.««...jUe»-Temlbe. 
OtnatA«„..„...„»»..GalIlpolL  Leccr,  ruanto. 
Plilefme^«.H........C«wil,  Masuro.  TrapanL 

Flee  .«..».».»»w.»..Lei{honi(  PeaclL  Poetreinoli,  Vollem. 

KaTtnua ............. ..Boittown.  Carvte,  Ceaana  Comaoelilo,  F01IL  Blinlnl,  flaiiptaia 

Kefflo  Calabria  „.».fi«Ta,  Guaanv,Cataazaro,  Cotrona,  Qeraoi.  Nkattro^  O^*^ 

moeien-Trapaa,  SqalUaea. 
....Acerneh  C«pa«elo-Vano,  DUna,  Xanleo-lTaovo  gotenaeX 

Nooara  det  Pajranl.  Nnnoo,  PoUeaatra. 

Alfhoro,  Ampniiaa  (Caatel  Saido)  Temple^  BlaaidOi  Boaai 

&  8«^arliio  ...«.» — CeriatL 

tUaa  — „Clilad-Ftnia,  Onaaato,  Xaiae  MaiUilBa,  gutenegeeiie)- 

rtillUaao. 

Syraooae  • M».....CalUirlraD«,  Koto,  nam. 

fiarranto ...». Cutellamai^. 

Taranto......„.„.».....Oialanaiieta,  Oila. 

'^i2^';;^l.Alldrta.  Blaeagll.. 

Turin -.-.. Aeqid,  AJba,  Aoota,  Aid,  Cimea,  roteanok  Ine^  Moatefl, 

Flaeralo,  Balnxao,  Saia. 
..A  Anjcelo  In  Vado-Urbanla«  Gi(ll-Per|ol^  VoaweBbroBe^ 

Monsafeltro,  Paaaro.  Slnlcaclla. 
...Adria,  BeUeao-Peltre>  Cantda  (VUtorloX  Ghlactlei  Coo- 


aedla-PortogniarQ,  Padua,  TnTlio,'  Varana,  Vleoua. 
idlla  dallt  Paxlla,  BleDa,  Caiala,  HoTan,  Vlxarana 


Veslee 

VeresIU  _..«..._ 

QeTen  arelibiihopa  and  lixtr-three  biehopa  an  independent  of  ell 
metropolitan  eapemeion,  and  cold  dinctlj  of  the  H0I7  Sea.  The 
arcbbisbope  are  thoaeof  Amalfl,  Aqaila,  Camerino,  Catania,  Coaanza, 
Ferran,  Gaeta,  Losea,  Boasano,  Spoleto,  and  U^ne^  and  the  biahopa 
thoae  of  Adreala,  Aoqnapandente,  Alatji,  Amelia,  Anagni,  Ancona- 
ITmana,  Aqaino-SoTa-Ponteooiro,  Areaio,  AaooU,  Aarai,  Arena, 
BagDorea,  Borgo  San  Donino,  CaTa.Sanio,  Cittk  di  CaataUo,  Cittk 
iteUa  Piere,  CSritA  Caatellaaa-Orte-Oalleae,  Oonuto-arita  Teochia, 
Oortona,  Fabtiano-Uatelict,  Fano,  Fetentiao,  Fogsia,  FoUgno, 
ataTina-Uantepelowi,  Gnbbio,  Jeai,'  Lnni-fltonaia,  STjurao-Tuis- 
nano,  Mani  (Patcina),  Melfi-Bapolla,  Hilato^  IfoUitta-TMiaa- 
Oiorennazzo,  UonopoU,  Hontaldno,  Uontefiaacona,  Hontepoleiano, 
Naido,  Narni,  Kocara  in  Umbria,  Kotcia,  Orvieto,  Oaimo-Cisgoli, 
Penna,  Penne-Atri.  Peraoia,  Piacenia,  roggio  lurteto,  Baeanati- 
Loreto,  Rieti,  Bwni,  Satn-Nepi,  Teramo,  Temi,  Tenrndna-Piparno- 
Sezze,  Tiroli,  Todi,  Treia  (Camerino),  Ttivento,  Troia,  Yalra- 
Snlniona,  Yeroli,  Yiterbo-Toacanella. 

There  are  24,080  pariaha*  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  pariah  piieat 
hta  a  conaiderable  iufluenoe  in  the  oountrjr  diatriota,  thoi^  ainoa 
1860  he  can  no  lonfferaetaa aetata o61cial.  About  800,0001in  an 
^pent  annnall7  by  the  Fondo  pelCulto  in  angmentation  of  the  pan- 
enial  etipendc  The  pariahaa  TB17  greatlT  both  in  lixe  and  po^nl*. 
tion,  some  having  aa  many  ae  11,000  inhabitaate,  and  othen  lata 
than  100.  The  prieet  in  the  oonntrr  hat  a  glebe  otfoden  whiclLhe 
enltiTatea  liice  any  of  the  leaaer  lan<uoldera  of  hit  diitriot ;  and  he 
it  thna  interatted  in  the  atata  of  the  markett,  the  chaiacter  of  thb 
harrest,  and  the  general  condition  of  aSaiti. 
^  At  in  every  dioceee  then  it  a  eeminary  or  diooaean  lehool,  the 
namber  of  tnch  inatitntiona  exceedt  that  of  the  royal,  proTincial, 
and  communal  lycenmt  (licti)  and  gymnaainma  isinntui).  In  to  far 
aa  they  concern  thomaelree  with  tecnlar  education,  they  in  inbject 
to  tiM  enpervition  of  the  miuiiter  of  inttmction.  At  the  time  tt 
the  jjitpection  of  1877-78  they  ven  found  to  hare  17,478  pupilt,  of 
whom  only  S647  vere  studying  theology. 

The  only  Proteatant  denoniioation  with  a  true  hittorical  poeition 
In  Italy  it  t  hat  of  the  Waldentiant,  which  hat  taken  advantage  of  the 
religiont  liberty  of  the  new  kingdom  to  come  down  from  the  moantdn 
batneiaet.  Beeidee  the  lizteea  ehurchet  (with  II, MS  members  in 
1879)  which  it  ponetied  tt  the  time  of  itt  recognition  by  law  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  1848,  it  nrimben  thirty-nine  churches  and 
Ihirty-two  miation  ttationa  acatteied  thronghont  the  eonntry  tt  far 
tonth  ae  Sicily ;  and  it  maintains  between  twenty  and  thirtr 
tleraentaiy  schools.  The  "  Free  Italian  Church,"  founded  in  1 870 
by  twenty-three  chniehea  which  declared  tbemsolvcs  independent  of 


the  Wtldentitn  or^nization,  oonaisted  in  1879  of  tUrtjr-aixciiarcliet 
and  thirtjr-five  ttationt ;  tnd  tince  1878  it  has  a  theological  oollece  in 
Borne.  In  a  number  of  the  larger  eitiee  ik  Northern  and  Central  Italy 
then  an  considerable  congxegatioaeof  the  "¥ttt  Chriatian  Church, 
a  community  or  "  brotbernowl "  which  believea  that  etatod  miuistan 
and  church  statistiea  an  both  nn-Christian.  The  VTealeyea 
Hethodiit  Church,  having  oarriad  on  evangvlising  operations  in  Italy 
ainoa  1881,  hat  forty-three  ohurehet  and  ttationi  with  abont  1300 
oommnnicantt,  and  in  ita  elementary  echools  776  tcholaia.  Of  len 
extent  an  the  more  modem  attainmenta  of  the  American  Epiaeopal 
Methoditti,  the  American  Baptieti^  and  the  English  Kiptitti. 
Several  orphanaget^  nfuget,  and  tehoolt  of  tpecial  purpoee  owe  their 
Bxiitence  to  Proteatant  benevolence.  Compan  Giorgio  Cnrdo, 
"  Frogamma  par  una  itatittica  dei  cuiti  in  Italia,"  in  AmuUi  di 
Stat.,  1880. 

Sttigiinu  Faundatimu.  — At  far  back  at  1 855  in  Act  wai  patted  in 
the  flerdinian  ttttse  for  the  diiestabliihment  of  all  bontei  of  the  rali- 
gioos  orden  not  engiged  in  preaching,  teaching,  or  the  can  of  the 
lick,  of  all  chapten  orcollegiate  chui«hea  not  having  a  cure  of  toula 
or  existing  in  townt  of  leie  than  20,000  inhabitantt,  tnd  of  all  private 
heneScee  for  which  no  eervice  wat  paid  by  the  holden.  The 
pnpertv  and  money  thna  obtained  wen  need  to  form  an  ecclenntti- 
cal  rand  (data  J!tw<riiM<fiv»)  distinct  from  the  finances  of  the  state. 
This  Aot  nsttlted  in  the  saiipreaaion  of  274  monsatdries  wilh  3733 
iMaia,  of  61  nunneries  with  1756  nuns,  and  of  2722  chai)lcTs  and 
beneficaa  In  1860  and  1861  the  royal  oommiasionen  (oven  before 
the  constitution  of  ths  new  kinpdcnn  of  Italy  bad  been  fomiall) 
declared)  iaaned  decrees  by  which  there  were  aboliahcd— <1)  it 
Umbria,  197  monaatorias  and  10-2  conventa  with  1809  mnlo  an4 
2893  female  attociatea,  and  S36  chapten  or  beneficet;  (2)  in  tlir 
Uarohee,  292  monaateriea  and'  127  conventa  with  2950  mule  an<f 
2728  female  attociatea ;  (8)  in  the  Neapolitan  provincea^  747  monas- 
teries and  275  convents  with  8787  male  and  7498  female  aaaociates. 
There  wen  thus  ditattablLihed  in  the  apace  of  seven  or  eight  yean 
2075  hontes  of  the  regular  clergy  occupied  by  81,649  persona ; 
and  the  confitoatad  property  yielded  a  revenue  of  9,957,457  lire,  or 
£898,298.  And  at  the  tame  time  there  had  been  tnppreated  1 1,889 
hapten  and  beneficea  of  the  tecultr  clergy,  which  yielded  tu  annual 
inoomt  of  4,978,728  lir^  or  £199,149.  The  value  of  the  caiiital 
thoa  potentially  freed  from  the  dead  hand  wat  estimated  at 
£12,000,000 ;  though  hitherto  the  eccletiaitical  pottaaaiona  in 
Lombardy,  Emilia,  Tuacanjr,  and  Sicily  had  been  left  untouched. 
Aa  yet  the  Cataa  £eoleaiaatica  had  no  right  to  diapoae  of  tlie  pro- 
party  thus  entrusted  to  it ;  but  in  1862  sn  Act  was  psated  by  which 
It  tiantfsrrsd  tU  its  nsl  property  (ien<  itoMK  or  immobiU)  to  tho 
national  domain,  and  wu  credited  with  a  eomsponding  amount 
by  the  exchequer.  The  property  could  now  be  disposed  of  like 
the  other  property  of  the  aolnain ;  and  except  in  Bicuy,  when  the 
system  of  emphyteusis  was  adopted,  the  chureh  lands  began  to  be 
soM  by  anetiott.  In  order  to  encourage  the  poorer  clatws  of  the 
pla  to  become  landholder^  it^  was  decided  that  the  lots  ofTcictl 
sale  afaoold  be  small,  and  that  the  purchaeer  abould  be  allotrnl 
to  pay  by  ilva  or  ten  yearly  inatalments.  By  a  new  Act  in  1860  tiie 
process  of  seoolaiiaiaon  was  extonded'to  the  whole  kingdom.  AH 
the  memben  of  the  suppreased  communities  received  full  exercise 
of  sll  the  ordinsiy  political  and  civil  rights  of  laymen ;  and  annuitiea 
were  granted  to  all  thoat  who  had  token  permanent  religious  vai>s 
prior  to  18th  January  18<i.  To  priaato  and  ehoriaters,  for  example, 
of  the  proprietary  or  endowed  orden  wen  assi^ped  600  lira  per 
ennnm  if  uey  wen  npwaids  of  sixty  yean  of  age,  400  if  npwarda 
of  40,  and  860  if  youn^.  The  Lietta  EcdeaiaBtica  waa  abolithed, 
and  in  ita  ttead  wat  inatitnted  a  Ftnda  pti  Oulto,  or  public  wor- 
ship fund,  attadied  to  the  department  of  grace'  uid  ^ttice,  and 
administersd  by  a  dbeotor  and  a  council  consisting  of  three  senaton, 
ttiree  daputiee,  and  three  nomineee  of  theluDg.  From  the  general 
oonflacation  wen  exempted  the  buildings  actually  used  for  pnblie 
worship,  ss  episcopal  nsidenoea  or  seminarlet,  tec,  or  which  had 
been  apprepnated  to  the  use  of  echeolt,  poorhoutet,  lioapitali.  &o., 
by  the  commnnei  and  provincea  in  keepmg  with  the  acta  of  1861 
and  1864 ;  at  well  ss  the  buildings,  appurtenances,  and  movable 
propwty  of  the  abbeys  of  Uonto  Casino,  Uella  Cava  dei  Timni,  8ui 
Martino  della  Soala,  Uonreale,  Certoaa  near  Pavia,  and  other  eaWb- 
lithmenta  of  the  sams  kind  of  importance  aa  ardiitectuial  or  his- 
torical monumenta.  An  annuity  equal  to  the  ascertained  nvanue 
of  the  suppreased  institutions  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fUnd 
in  the  Qoverament  5  per  cent,  consola  A  fourth  of  this  sum  waa 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  communee  to  be  employed  on  works  of 
beneficence  or  education  ta  toon  aa  a  lurplut  wat  obtained  from  that 
part  of  the  annuity  aiaigned  for  the  payment  of  monestic  pensions; 
and  in  Sicily,  indeed,  209  communee  entered  on  their  privilegea  i* 
soon  ss  the  patrimony  was  liquidated.  Another  Act  following  on 
August  IS.  1867,  decreed  the  suppression  of  certain  foundationa 
which  had  eacapod  the  action  of  previous  mratune,'  put  sn 
extncidinary  tax  of  80  per  cent,  on  the  whole  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  and  gnnted  the  Government  tho  right  nf  iaanliig 
5  per  cent  bonds  sumdont  to  bring  into  the  treasury  400,000,000 
lin,  which  wtn  to  be  accepted  at  tiieir  nominal  valufi  as  pnrcliaa*. 
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moner  for  Uie  alienated  property.  'Tilt  re&alt  of  the  vliole  legb- 
Ution  fiom  185S  to  lSfi7  vu  the  abrogttios  of  nearly  50,000 
icaleuajitical  foundationa  which  were  rendering  almoat  no  ■arrioato 
the  coanQ7  beyond  that  of  •upportlog  an  idle  population  of  mora 
than  60,000  Boola.  The  following  figurea  (Table  X£XIII.)anm< 
marize  ^e  chiof  facta  of  the  auppreaaion  : — 
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The  total  of  the  Veal  property  taken  orer  by  the  domain  np  to 
Slat  Deoember  1S77  may  M  eattmated  aa  yielding  aji  aggregate 
rerenn*  of  S0,M9,4(5  lit*  or  £1,238,778  and  poaaeaaing  a  capital 
ralae  of  889,77«,07e  lira  or  £SS,910,«30.  -Of  the  latter  aiim 
(30,M},9S2  lire  npreaent  the  property  diapoaed  of  for  the  benefit 
of  the  atata,  7S,54^813  the  property  granted  in  eftiphyteuaia,  fee., 
8,098,St4  tke  property  handed  orer  to  OoTomment  for  admlniatia- 
tive  porpoeea,  lS»,191,7t7  the  property  tranaferred  to  lawftal  claim- 
ante,  and  100,293,200  the  property  not  yet  alienated.  Th*  Fondo 
pel  Cal(o  derirea  ita  ineoma  from  four  different  aonrcea:— <1^  aa 
already  indicated,  from  the  public  funds ;  (2)  from  the  boildinga 
•till  occupied  by  the  ex-monlca,  fee.,  and  other  property  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  domain ;  (3)  from  rents,  gronnd-annnala,  lirelli, 
tithes,  aftd  other  annntd  dnea ;  (4)  from  eontrtbatiotta  CTacted  from 
tho  rarennea  of  vccleaiaatical  foundations  still  maintained.  The 
third  uurce  is  especially  raluable,  yielding  in  187S,  for  example, 
13,984,000  lire,  and  being  capable  of  eonsidarabla  ao^nnentation 
Dnder  judidous  management.  The  total  ezpenditun  of  the  fond 
during  the  V>>  y*"*  from  the  institution  of  the  same  to  the  cloae 
of  1878  amounted  to  278,399,892  lira  or  £11,186,983,  distribotsd 
aa  follows  (Table  XXXIY.)>- 
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Iha  heaTiest  of  these  items  is  one  that  ia  gradually  diminiahing, 
ind  will  finally  become  extinct,  by  the  cmng  out  of  the  pen- 
lioners.  On  the  Slst  of  December  1878  the  deficit  ot  the  fund  waa 
18,312,886  Ui*  or  £1,982,807,— 880,180  lire  haTingbean  the  deficit 
sken  OTor  fk«m  the  Oaasa  BcoWsstic*  By  1879  the  debt  was 
reduced  to  1,888,719  lire. 

Hitherto  only  a  passing  allnaion  has  been  made  to  the  legiaUtion 
«Iatinff  to  the  Soman  territory  ac<)nired  after  the  passing  of  the 
Let*  aboTO  indicated.     In  the  pronnca  as  distinguished  from  the 

Table 


city  tha  only  thing  reqnidte  was  to  make  the  exiating  measure* 
appiicatde,  but  in  the  caae  of  the  city  and  thb  aaborban  diatiicts 
special  enactments  had  to  be  prorided.  Aeoording  to  the  eensna 
of  1871  that  were  in  the  city  and  province  of  Some  474  mcnasti*' 
eatabliahments  (3ll  for  monks,  1S3  for  nuns),  oceapisd  by  4328 
monks  and  8826  nnna,  and  poMessing  a'groaa  raTenne  of  4,780,891 
Un.  Of  theae,  128  monasteries  and  9p  eonvents  were  sitnatad  in 
the  city,  61  monaateriea  and  22  convanta  in  the  "  anburbicariatea." 
The  action  of  tha  law  of  Jane  19th  1878  haa  left  'untouched  23  of 
the  monaateriea  and  49  of  the  eoBTenta,  which  had  either  the 
ehaiaater  of  prlftte  institntienL  or  were  supported  by  foreign  funds. 
In.tihe  'city  alone  2977'iadiridaals  became  reoipicnta  of  pensions 
from  the  fund  to  the  sgsregate  Talna  of  1,819,832  lire. 

Table  ZXXV.  fomuhea  detaila  rrgaraing  tha  suppre^dm  and 
modifioatioD  of  eeeleaiaatical  fonndationa. 

Tor  farther  information,  aaa  Q.  C.  Bartooi,  "  Xotizie  stoiiehe 
•  atatistichs  iol  liordinamento  dell'  assa  ecc]esiastico  nel  r^no 
d'ltalia,"  in  AnnaU  di  Slat.,  1879 ;  and  the  summary  of  th*  •ama 
by  Bellini  in  the  ArMvio  di  SaL,  1880. 

Sdueation. — In  the  matter  of  education  the  kingdom  of  Italy  at 
the  time  of  ita  formation  might  almost  Im  described  as  a  desert, 
broken  ereiy  hero  and  there  by  an  oaais  of  mstchlesa  fertility  and 
Inxnrianca.  The  learning  of  the  learned  waa  high,  and  the  {gnor- 
anoe  of  the  ignorant  proTonnd.  Aa  lata  as  the  census  of  1861  it 
waa  found  that  in  a  population  of  21,777,331  there  were  no  leaa 
than  .18,999,701  "analphabetea,"  or  Mrsons  absolutely  destitute  of 
inatrostiaii,  abaolataly  anaUa  to  read.  Of  children  between  fire 
and  twelva  aa  many  aa  82  par  cent  were  in  thia  condition;  of  thoae 
between  twelre  and  nineteen  71  per  cent.  And,  aa  was  natmal, 
the  ignorance  waa  greater  in  the  female  aex  _than  in  the  males 
while  69  per.  cent  of  the  men  married  in  1866  were  obliged  to  make 
their  mark,  78  par  cent  of  the  l^omen  were  in  like  caae.  In  certain 
parts  of  tha  country  mattera  were  CTen  worae.  IL  Natoli  found, 
«.;.,  that  in  the  Baailieata  the  illiterate  class  comprised  912  out  of 
erery  1000  inliabitanta.  It  waa  thns  no  light  task  that  preaented 
itself  to  the  department  of  education ;  and  the  progreaa  that  haa 
been  attained  does  honour  to  ita  activity :  in  1879  only  48  per 
sent  of  the  bridegrooms  and  70  per  cent  of  the  bridea  were  unable 
to  Sign  thair  namea. 

Tha  adminiatration  of  the  edneation  department  ia  not  ao  strictly 
oantnlised  u  it  ia  in  Franoei  The  minister  of  public  inatmction  is 
aasisted  by  a  permanent  council  of  fourteen  or<UBaiy  and  aeren  ex- 
traordinary membera  nominated  by  the  king  and  cnoeen  from  the 
upper  ranks  rf  the  educational  piofeaaion.  And  thia  council  haa  no 
Bwr*  nominal  existence  j  it  meats  lexularly  thrice  a  week,  though 
it  often  contdna  men  of  European  celebrity.  Fire  of  its  memben^ 
■elected  by  the  king,  oonsUtats  •  fine  ana  eommiaaion.  Another 
general  eonncQ— tha  A«a«Nlora(e  CSni<M/«— eatabliahed  in  1867,  haa 
speoial  oontrol  of  aeoondaiy  and  jirimaiT  inatmction.  In  each  of 
the  aixty^iine  prorinoea  there  is  a  amsitlid  teolaaUm  or  school  board, 
under  the  preaidanby  of  tha  prefM.  which  haa  the  tight  of  anper- 
Tiaion  in  regard  to  the  aaniiary  ana  moral  atata  of  the  prorincial 
•ohoola,  private  as  well  aa  pnblia  By  the  law  of  1859  (known  aa  tha 
Oasati  Act)  every  commune  of  4000  inhabitants  is  bound  to  maintain 
a  primaiT  achool;  but  aa  a  matter  of  &et  some  of  tho  communes  era 
too  small  and  poor  tohava  a  aohoel  of  their  own,  and  are  permitted 
to  aand  their  ebildran  to  tha  achoola  of  neighboaring  comnvinea. 
Elementary  inatmction  ia  gntnitona,  and  by  the  law  of  16th  July 
1877  the  compalaoiT  principle  was  brought  into  operation  aa  far 
aa  tha  condition  ct  tne  communea  ^lows — or,  in  other  words,  in  sll 
oommnnc*  of  Isaa  than  6000  Inhabitanta  provided  with  one  teacher 
foravary  1000,  in  all  oommunea  of  from  1000  to  12,000  inhabitanta 
providad  with  a  teacher  for  every  1200,  and  in  all  tha  Tstger  oom- 
mnnee  with  one  for  every  1600.  According  to  the  report  publiahed 
XXXT. 
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tn  1878  1)T  tha  minister  of  pablio  initraetion  on  tlia  eSteta  of  tlia 
lav,  ITortnara  IUI7  vaa  In  the  moat  fironnble  condition,  having 
a  mnch  greater  proportion  of  commnnea  than  either  Central  or 
BoDthem  Italy,  While  in  the  north  only  S83,Slfl  inhabitanta — 
aeattered  in  little  groupa  through  the  mountainoua  dtatricta — vera 
nnable  to  make  use  of  the  existing  meana  of  inatmction,  in  Central 
Italy  thia  vaa  found  to  be  the  caae  vith  1,230,699  (ont  of  a  total 
population  of  t\  mlUiona);  and  matters  vere  atill  Toraa  in  the 
south.  In  the  central  regions  498  of  the  1235  commnnaa  were  un- 
able to  enforce  the  la*'  through  lack  of  the  legal  number  of  teaehen, 
and  in  the  aouthem  pravincea  it  Tould  hare  been  rcqniaite  to  in- 
creaae  the  teaching  atalf  by  1536.  The  following  atatiitica  indicate 
the  extant  of  the  organization  for  primary  inatmction  in  1879  : ' — 
(1)  Atylum$/or  ckiUrm  (infant  achoola/— pupils,  183,809  (92,905 
boys,   90,904  girls) ;    teachera,    3762.      (2)    SUtiuntary  tchooU : 

CD  85,171  (890,080  boya,  708,227  girla) ;  piiTate  647«  (68,479 
80,418  girla).  (3)  Sxtning  Clana  for  adulU :  11,181  for 
men,  473  for  women ;  pupila — 43^,624  malea,  16,083  females. 
(4)  Suniaif  tehooU  (teuoU  feMvt):  592  for  men,  5979  for  women  ; 
pnpila — 6977  malea,  21,194  females. 

Host  of  the  institutions  known  as  oat'K  infantiti,  or  infant 
aaylnma,  are  after  the  Aporti  method— /orse,  aayi  as  Italian  critic, 
im  poco  troppo  aeuo2a  a  troppo  poco  asHo\  but  a  certain  number 
are  conducted  on  Froebera  kindergarten  wjtX^m,  which  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Italians  by  the  oaroneaa  Uarianholtz-Bulow  and 
Geoi^e  P.  Marah  the  American  miniater.  The  principal  Inatitutiona 
for  aecondary  education  are  the  gymnaainma  and  the  lyceuma.  The 
former  hare  a  courae  of  fire  yeara,  and  the  inatruction  compriaea 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  hiatory,  geography,  and  arithmetio ;  the 
latter,  with  a  three  yeara  courae,  add  to  thoae  aubjecta  philoaophy, 
tnathamatica,  phyaica,  chamiatry,  and  natural  hiatory.  There  are 
aeTsn  maatara  or  "  profeeaora  "  in  each  lycenra.  The  pupila  enter- 
ing the  lyceum  are  uaually  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  yeara  of  age ; 
Xh»j  are  only  admitted  on  vreaenting  a  aatiafactory  gymnaaial 
cerofieata.  Aceqiding  to  a  ^eaaaut  custom,  the  lycanm  naually 
bears  the  name  of  some  peraon  of  national  and  at  the  aame  time 
local  celebrity — as  the  lioopardi  Ivceum  at  Macerata.  Aa  the  gym- 
nasiams  and  lyceuma  ai«  too  exclusiTaly  devoted  to  what  is  known 
as  classical  education  satisfactorily  to  subserve  the  neceaaitica  of 
modem  life,  they  have  been  aupplemented  by  a  very  conaiderable 
number  of  technical  achoola,  the  earlieat  of  which  in  Italy  dates  aa 
far  back  as  1848.  No  fewer  than  43  trade  acbools  were  aubaidixcd 
by  the  miniater  ot  inatmction  in  1878-79.  Hoatof  the  aecondary 
education  inatitutiona  were  intended  for  bova.  In  1861  the  mnni- 
dpalitr  of  Uilan  founded  a  "high  achool"  for  girla,  -nd  their 
example  ha*  met  with  very  commendable  imitation.  A  variety 
of  establishment*  for  female  edoeataon  were  of  course  in  exiatencs 
thronghont  the  conntir  at  a  mnch  earlier  date,  but  they  were  organ- 
ized on  the  basia  for  the  moat  port  of  old-faahioned  ideaa  in  regard 
to  what  waa  appropriate  for  women.  Such  are  the  ao-called  oonacr- 
vcUorii  of  Tnacauy — which  were  originally  purelv  religioua  foun- 
dations, and  only  partially  aecularized  by  Leopold  I. — and  the  St 
Mary  collegea  of  Sicily,  which  have  occasioned  ao  much  controveray 
as  to  whether  they  are  educational  or  charitable  inatitutiona.  The 
Government  lyceuma  and  gymnaatnma  had  18,021  pupilain  1879, 
the  other  public  lyceuma  and  gymnaaiuma  11,779,  lyceuma  and 
gymnasinma  attached  to  the  aeminarles  11,860,  and  private  lyoenma 
sod  gymnaaiama  7139 — makin?  a  total  of  48,589. 

For  the  higher  education  Italy  poeaeaaea  no  fewer  than  aeventeen 
national  nniveraitiea.  They  are  1 11  of  more  or  leaa  ancient  date, 
•xeept  that  of  Rome,  which  waa  opened  in  1870,  and  it  ia  a  leapect 
for  this  antiquity  which  is  in  some  caaea  the  chief  canae  of  their  pire- 
aervation.  That  aeveral  of  them  are  of  comparatively  small  import- 
ance ia  ahown  by  the  following  figures,  exhibiting  the  number  of 
students  or  hearers  of  lectures  for  the  year  1879  :-^Naples  had 
2817,  Turin  1509,  Fadna  948,  Pavia  672,  Borne  <48,  Piaa  586, 
Bdogna  669,  Oenos  480,  Palertuo  449,  Modena  195,  Parma  194, 
Siena  181,  Catania  168,  Meaaina  128,  Cagliari  96,  Saaasri  98, 
Haenmta  82.  Beaidta  the  aaveuteeu  eatabliument*  there  are  four 
free  nnivecaities,  thoae  of  Pemgia  and  Ferrara  with  three  facnltle« 
eadi,  and  thoae  of  Cam«rino  and  Urbino  with  two  facultiea.  The/ 
are  ail  small,— the  students  for  1879  numbering  65  in  Perugia,  60  in 
UrUno,  48  in  F.jnra,  and  48  in  Camerino.  Theology  has  ceased 
to  b*  a  anbjaot  of  instruction  in  the  national  universities.  In 
1876-77  there  w*r*  8814  studerts  in  the  faculty  of  juTiaprndence, 
2842  in  that  of  medidna,  1257,  in  that  of  the  mathematical 
acienoea,  and  S12  in  that  of  philoaophy  and  letters.  The  uniTcr- 
aity  teaching  staff  consists  of  ordinary  profeaaors,  extraordinary  pro- 
feasors,  and  Bee  professors,  the  last  corresponding  to  the  "  IMvat- 
dooenten  "  of  Qerua^y.  A  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  Ivceum  is 
icqniaite  for  admission  ss  a  university  student,  and  candioates  are 
further  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examination. 

Among  the  institation*  which  cooperate  with  the  universities  It 
I*  sufllciant  to  mention  the  institute  for  the  higher  studies  and  the 
school  of  the  rocial  aeienCea  at  Florence,  the  aciantifio  and  literary 
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academy  of  Milan,  the  npper  teebnicsl  institut«  of  Uilan,  the  eB< 
gineeiing  schools  at  Ifaplea,  Some,  and  Tnrin,  the  veterinary  col- 
hgea  at  Milan,  Naples,  and  Turin,  the  royal  school  of  commerce  at 
Yenice|the  royal  school  of  medicine  end  surgery  at  Naples.  As  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  auch  a  liat  might  be  carried,  we 
may  taka  the  department  of  agricultural  training.  Here  w*  have 
agrarian  inatitutea  and  farming  collegea  at  Boma  (1872),  Castelletti 
near  Signi  (1864),  Motrone  in  the  province  of  Lucca  (1874),  Uaceiata 
(1868),  Coaenza  (1870),  Gramello  del  Monte  near  Bergamo,  Breacia 
(1876),  Brusegnane  near  Padua  (1872),  Peaaro  (1876),  Palermo 
(1819),  Caltaguone  (1868),  Brindisi  (1872),  Lecc*  (rafonuded  1879), 
Ite. :  end  many  of  these  sstablishmsnts  have  consideiable  pieces  •{ 
land  for  the  purpose  of  praodeal  training.  The  Middle  Calabria 
a<;hool  of  agriculture  ( 1 87  6)  ia  also  a  achoolof  pattmrida  or  shepherd 
craft.  An  Ittituto  foredali  was  started  at  Yallombroaa  in  1 869,  and 
in  the  eight  years  (1872:-1879)  it  haa  aent  out  eighty-three  licentiates 
of  forestry.  The  school  of  "  viticulture  snd  enology,"  or  vine-grow- 
ing and  wine-making,  at  Conegliano  dates  from  1876  ;  it  publiues  a 
Jiivuta  di  FiticoUura.  A  school  of  zootschnia  and  caaeihcio,  or  the 
principles  of  cattle-breeding  and  cheese-making,  eziata  at  Beggio 
Emilia;  and  at  Palermo  there  is  a  special  school  for  the  art  of 
sulpbuT-mining. 

In  1879  about  2,000,000  lira  were  devoted  by  the  Govemmant 
to  the' encouragement  of  art.  Art  schools  exist  at  Bologna,  Car- 
rara, Florence,  Lncca,  Masaa,  Milan,  Modena,  Naplca,  Parma, 
Bavenna,  Bome,  Beggio  £milia,  Turin,  Urbino,  Venice  ;  and  the 
number  of  pupila  haa  increaaed  from  about  3000  in  1862  to  6000  in 
1879.  Beaidea  theee  fifteen  official  eatabliahmenta,  of  which  that  of 
Milan — with  a  maximum  of  1491  pnpila — ia  by  far  the  largest,  there 
are  academies  at  Genoa,  Bergamo,  Verona,  Siena,  Piaa,  and  Peru- 
gia. A  Uiueo  Tiitrino  haa  been  eatabliahed  by  the  comniisaon 
charged  to  superintend  the  exploration  of  the  Tiber.  Five  mnsicst 
conaarvatorioa  are  anpported  by  Qovemment  at  Florence,  Milan, 
Naplea,  Palermo,  and  Parma.  ^ 

Next  to  the  difScnlty  of  arouaing  the  interest  of  the  maas  of  tho 
people  in  matters  of  education,  so  ss  to  secure  the  realization  of 
the  le(|al  enactmenta,  the  gieateat  difficulty  perhapa  with  which  the 
administration  has  had  to  contend  haa  been  that  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  supply  of  teschen  competent  for  their  task.  In  the  nor- 
mal and  "magiatral"  achoola  training  ia  provided  at  the  national 
ozpenae  for  candidates,  whether  male  or  female,  for  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. The  age  forentrsnce  is  fixed  at  sixteen  for  male  and  fifteen 
for  female  students,  and  the  courae  of  atudy  laata  for  three  years.'  In 
1877-78  there  were  35  normal  and  "magistral"  achoola  for  male 
and  67  for  female  teachera.  The  number  of  pupila  was  7864  (1447 
males  and  6407  females). 

For  farther  informstion  on  this  section  see  Hippean,  Z'lmtmHion 
puNijiu  <n  Jtalit,  Paris,  1876,  and  Feeant,  J)tuz  meit  dc  tntVnm 
<»  Dalit,  Paris,  1880. 

The  great  Italianpublio  libraries  are  those  of  Turin,  Milan, 
Naples,  Florence.  Florence  receives  a  copyright  cop^  of  all  new 
hooka  and  new  editiona.  The  Pavia  library  u  eapecially  rich  in 
worka  in  natural  adcnce,  the  legacy  left  by  Profcasor  Frank  enab- 
ling it  to  pnrchaae  from  1600  to  1600  new  works  per  annum.  The 
total  number  of  new  hooka  added  to  all  the  atate  librariea,  which 
now  number  83,  waa  in  1872  about  14,000.  The  readera  numbered 
858,901,  boaidaa  9008  teachers  who  got  hooka  home  with  them. 
More  recent  atatiatica  ahow  comparatively  little  change. 

Among  the  philanthropic  educational  inatitutiona  thoas  for  the 
tuition  oL  deaf-mntea  deaerve  particular  mention.  It  waa  in  Italy 
that  aome  of  the  earlier  attempta  were  made  to  give  inatruction  to 
thia  claaa  of  unfortunatea  ;  ana  two  of  ita  moat  important  establish- 
ments, the  royal,  institute  of  deaf-mutes  at  Genoa  and  the  corre- 
aponding  inatitute  at  Milan,  date  reapectively  from  1801  and  1806.) 
Jrom  a  report  (Bome,  1880)  which  waa  compiledfor  the  inatruction 
of  the  aacond  international  congreaa  of  deaf-mute  teachera  (Milan, 
1881)  it  appears  that  tbkre  are  thirty-five  eatabliahmenta  of  thia 
rlaaa,  with  1491  pupila  in  1880,  the  largest  being  at  Milan,  Bologna, 
Naplea,  Turin,  and  Genoa.  The  total  number  of  deaf-mutea  in  the 
kingdom  ia  eatimated  at  nearly  12,000  ;  and  hence  it  ia  calculated 
that  the  number  of  pupQa  would  ra<juire  to  be  about  7000.  The  oral 
method  is  very  generaUy  employed  m  the  Italian  inatitutiona, — the 
rich  vowal-ayatem  of  this  Italian  language  giving  a  favoorabla  baaii 
of  operationa.  •*►  • 

From  the  SlrmiM-AXbum  of  th*  Anomasiimt  tUtta  SUtrnpa  (Borne, 
1881)  we  leam  that  the  number  of  periodicala  published  in  Italy  in 
1880  waa  1464,  or  about  on*  to  every  8000  of  the  reading  popula- 
tion,—a  Btatament  that  comparea  favourably  with  correiiionding 
atatistios  of  other  oountriea.  One  paper,  Oeuutta  /fanotiaU 
OeTuneu,  dates  its  origin  as  f  sr  back  as  1797 ;  alt  th*  others  belong  to 
the  present  century,  162  having  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1876, 
227  m  1877,  240  in  1878,  and  246  in  1879.  The  total  number  pub- 
lished in  1836  waa  only  186,  in  1867  it  amounted  to  311,  in  1864  to 
460,  in  1871  to  766,  and  in  1878  to  914,  Aeooidingto  the  atatiatics 
of  1876,  more  than  th*  half  of  ih*  total  number  ot  494  were  pnblidied 
at  Milan  (104),  Florence  (82),  Tnrin  (68);  Bome,  Naples,  Bologna, 
Palermo,  an4  V*im?«,    Qf«  ^rf*ivt»  <f<  IXatiitica,  X87«»  f*f).  V 
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Btn^/letnct.-^A  lint  tttempt  to  form  in  idea  of  tht  nnmber  and 
Baton  of  tha  baneficgnt  initituciona  of  Italr  vaa  made  by  the  Govem- 
mantin  186%,  and  the  result  vaa  pnbIUheainl86i  inXht  Caltndario 
gnuTolt  del  Re^rto.  A  faller  inqnitjr  vaa  nndartakan  in  1863  by  tha 
board  of  atatiitica  under  tha  direction  of  Pietro  Uaeatri,  and  tha  in- 
formation waa  commonicated  to^he  pnblio  in  15  lar^  Tolomaa  pnb- 
liahed  between  1868  and  1872.  According  to  thia  rnqniry,  ninally 
called  of  1861,  bacaaaa  the  data  refer  tf  the  atate  of  the  inatitutiona 
in  that  year,  the  total  nnmber  of  benarolant  inititntioni  (exdnaSre 
of  the  proTince  of  Rome)  vaa  20,123  (of  which  3866  were  pnrely 
leligioniifaundationil,  and  their  property  waa  valued  at  1,100,932, 000 
lire.  The  amount  .f  money  annually  expended  by  these  institn- 
tiona  waa  about  86,000,000 ;  and  on  an  aferasa  6,306,000,  or  about 
a  fourth  of  the  population,  were  recipienta  of  their  bounty  in  one 
form  or  other.  In  1862  a  law  waa  paaaed  by  which  the  control  of 
all  publia  inatitutiona  of  a  charitable  nature  waa  placed  in  the  handa 
of  uie  eommnnal  authorities,  and  theae  have  to  appoint  a  charity 
aommittee  to  superintend  the  department  and  balance  theaooonnta. 
In  tha  case  of  aU  institutions  subaidiied  by  the  state,  the  acoounta 
most  be  presented  to  the  minister  Of  the  interior  ;  and  to  this  func- 
tionary la  aasiffned  the  right  of  diaaolring  or  laorganiiing  any 
institution  which  t^e  communal  authoritiea  report  aa  miadiieoted 
or  defectire.  £rery  institution  is  obliged  to  hare  a  regular 
traaaurer,  with  aurety.  Durine  the  eighteen  years  that  the  law  baa 
been  in  force,  it  has  greatly  improrM  the  state  of  mattera ;  but 
that  there  ia  mneh  room  for  farther  improreraent  appears  inm  the 
ftct  that  nearly  the  half  of  their  groaa  income  ia  of  no  avail  for 
the  apeeial  pnrpoaes  for  which  they  exist. 

The  following  detaila,  derived  from  an  admirable  report  preaented 
1^  SIgnor  Bo£o  to  the  international  oongreaa  of  IMnefioence  in 
Milan,  August  1880,'  show  the  present  extent  of  the  optn  pit,  or 
vorka  of  piety.  In  1878  there  existed  in  the  kingdom  S668 
aleemoaynajy  charities,  18  charities  for  priaonen,  26S1  dowry 
charitiss,  15  halicUid  (charitiea  for  poor  nursing  mothers),  239 
aaylums  for  aheltar,  16  labour  charitiea  (ous  di  lawro),  1038  founda- 
tions far  the  assistance  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  41  for  the 
aaristanee  of  women  in  childbed  in  their  own  homes,  1189  hoa^tals 
tat  the  sick,  hospitala  for  chronic  patients,  18  maternity  bcapitds, 
U  Innatic  aaylnma,  10  aeaaida  hospitals,  608  school  charitiea,  840 
infanta'  asylums,  397  eciUtgi  t  rttin,  468  orphanagea,  17  deaf-mnta 
iUatitatioaa,  9  blind  aaylums,  695  monii  di  pitUi,  1965  notUi 
ftrummtari  (officea  for  fumiahiuK  grain  to  poor  peasanta  in  nttim 
for  plsdgea),  80  asrarian  loan  randa,  102  nnraling  and  foondling 
inatatntiona,  3638  '*  oonsregationa  of  charity,"  and  1658  fuondationa 
of  miacaUaneous  aoope.'  Theee  17,870  inatitationa  being  diatri- 
bntad  among  5961  commonea,  2481  commnnea  have  none  of  their 
own ;  bat  the  advantagea  of  the  institutions  are  aeldom  oonfined 
to  tika  special  oommonea  in  which  thry  are  situated. 

Tha  following  table  (XXXTI.)  indicatea  the  graaa  and  tha  net 
revennea  rnjojred  by  tha  vpfr*  pit  of  each  of  the  eompartimenti : — 
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Classifying  the  institutions,  the  following  results  appear,  the 
amounta  being  stated  in  thousands  of  lire  (Table  ^l^XYlT.) : 
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The  following  Uble  (XXXTIII.)  gives  the  returns  for  1877  for 
the  lunatic  aaylums  of  Italy  ; — 
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•ttn,  Uks  the  great  GeUolengo  Hosplta)  at  TariD,  aadfr  the  4lrec(  ceaim  at  tbelr 
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it  appeara  that  tho  number  of  aaylums  is  deficient  in  tha  Napo- 
If  tano  and  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  while  of  all  the  regiona  Emilia  and 
the  Uarohea  are  the  best  supplied.  Of  the  inatitationa  included  it. 
the  table,  some  are  maintained  by  the  provinces,  such  as  thoae  ol 
Cnneo,  Aleeaandria,  Bergamo,  ka,  others  by  the  munidjiaUtin, 
othaia  again  by  private  individuala.  Among  tha  larger  eatabliah- 
menta  are  the  public  asylums  of  Oenoa  (ifimieomio  puNilito),  Uilan, 
Aversa  (819  inmates),  Bome  (715),  Siena  (791),  Florence  (712). 
Venice  has  sejparate  establishments  for  its  mije  and  female  lunatica. 

The  idea  ofeatabliahing  seaside  hospitala  to  which  patienta  could 
be  taken  from  tha  inland  diatricta  &r  rhan^  of  air  has  been  carried 
into  affect  mot*  axtenaively  in  Italy  than  in  moat  other  oountriea. 
Bach  inatitutiona  exist  at  Tiareggio  (since  1856),  Toltri  (1862), 
Fano  (1863),  Leghorn  (1864),  Seatri  Levante  (1867),  Porto  d'Anzio 

il868),  Venioe  (1868),  Porto  S.  Stefano  (1870),  Eimini  (1870), 
liociohe  (1871),  Loano(1871),  Celle  (1872),  Orado  (1873),  Palarmo 
(1874),  Pisa  (Bocca  d'Amo,  1876),  Cagliari  (1879).  In  many  eaaea 
a  vory  considerable  number  of  communes  have  the  right  of  sending 
their  patienta  to  a  given  hospital;  that  of  Loano  for  instance 
receives  &om  thirty-four  commnnea  which  hare  committeee  of  trana- 
miasion.  Sea  Dr  Oaetano  Fini,  "  Gli  oapizL  marini  e  le  ecnole  pel 
nchitici  in  Italia"  in  .dui  dtl  VI.  Ckmgmto  dtir  AuoeioMiont 
mtdica  ilaliana,  Turin,  1877. 

Adminitlration  (ffJuttiet. — Though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moat 
competent  Judges,  Italpr  ia  still  in  the  main  free  from  that  curse  af 
eiviuxad  oountriea,  a  distinctly  differentiated  criminal  claaa,  there  ia 
hardly  a  count,*/  of  Europe  whioh  prcsenta  horn  year  to  year  such 
appalling  tablaa  of  crimitiality.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  queation 
of  Drigandag»— which  is  of  moment  only  in  the  southern  proriuoaa^ 
where  throng  long  inertneee  the  arm  of  the  law  had  become  ooni- 
parstirely  powerleaa — erimee  of  riolence  are  exceptionally  frequent, 
and  (to  failu  the  statistica  of  1876)  the  number  of  persona  under- 
going puniahmant  in  a^ven  year  ia  in  the  ratio  of  176-61  fur  ereiy 
100, 000. inhabitants.  In  proportion  to  population  there  are  four 
timea  aa  many  panona  condemned  to  death  or  penal  asrvitnde  for 
life  aa  in  Fiance,  twice  aa  many  to  hard  labour,  five  timea  as  many 
to  solitary  obnfinemeut  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  that  part  of  the 
administration  whose  duty  it  ia  to  deal  with  this  multitude  of  law- 
breakaia  ia  ill  a  state  of  eompetant  efficiency.  T^ial  hf  Jnry  ia  in 
fona,  but  there  eeema  good  reason  to  question  the  fitness  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population  for  the  exercise  of  the  fonctiona  thna  derolvol 
upon  them.  *'  Kot  guilty  with  extenuating  circumatancea  "  is  an 
amnaing  but  auggeetlve  verdict.  Though  according  to  tha  law  of 
1865  tbera  18  only  to  be  one  court  of  cassation  in  the  connt^,  as  an 
actnal  fact  there  are  fire,  as  fQllows  (Tsble  XXXIX.) :— 


Courts  of  CsMaUoa. 

OoBits  el  AppeeL 

Taila _ 

Iteaa<'e__.„ 

Psiuno.. ............ 

/TmlajBresela,  Casato,  Oenoa,  Ullsn,  Psnaa  ,Bt 

Vloranee,  Ijiaoa,  Tealoa. 

Palsnno,  Cetanls,  Hnslaa. 

Boma.  AseoDa-Mscersia,  Bolofni^  CajtlhiTl,  Fervffii-. 

The  Boman  oonrt  of  caaaation  waa  iustiiuteil  only  in  1878, — the 
Boman  court  of  appeal  having  previonaly  been  dependent  on  Flor- 
ence, and  thosa  of  Aneona-Maoahta,  Bologna,  and  Cagliari  on 
Turin.  The  number  of  oouila  of  aaaiia  variea  from  year  to  year,  ac- 
pording  to  royal  deem:  in  1874  thaia  were  86,  in  1876,  92.  Of  civil 
and  conactional  tribnnala  tbera  are  162,  and  of  "praetors"  1818. 
Tha  prastois  are  both  civil  and  criminal  jndsra  ;  in  the  civil  de- 
partment ihey  can  decide  in  afl  cases  involving  less  than  ISOO 
tin.  It  ia  considered  part  of  their  duty  to  endearonr  to  bring  liti- 
gants to  terma  without  pixicaeding  to  formal  trial ;  and,  that  this 
deairable  object  may  be  more  freqnentiy  aecund,  a  apodal  olaas  of 
judgaa  or  aroitraton,  known  aa  oondliatori— of  ancient  aatabliah- 
ment  in  the  Neapolitan  prorinoes — was  rendered  common  to  all 
Italy  at  tha  legulatire  oni&cation  of  1866.  At  the  request  o( 
partiea  in  diaputa,  they  may  deal  with  cates  involving  any  amount, 
but  their  deciaiona  are  final  only  aa  far  aa  SO  lire,  and  they  have  DO 
control — any  more  than  the  pmtors— ^  qneatians  affecting  Vita 
tazea.  The  value jof  thia  clasa  of  functionaries  is  evident  fh>m  the 
(act  that  in  187B,  for  azample,  about  25  per  eeat,  of  the  cwea  pro- 
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torkl  ftmotioiu  wcra  lettled  by  eomjtroiaue,  and  oat  of  7S9, 5SS 
MO.Om  raeaind  daflnitlTe  luitanc*.  ^ 

nw  "MtabUthmanti  of  detsntios"  en  of  three  kindi: — thow 
of  ;ramitiT*  de*,aatioii,  or  Jadiduy  priaou ;  ihon  of  pemt  ^otan- 
two,  tm  oal;citi  of  full  aga;  udthoasof  oometioii,  ornfonutoriu 
for  primMn  nnda  •ga.  Th*  foUowin^  table  (XL.)  gira  SataiU 
for  1878  (the  tidid  aolnmn  of  lignna  ginnc  the  nnmbar  o^priaonui 
for  Thorn  there  la  alaapiiig  aooommodationji: — 
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XM  the  total  nomber  of  eatabliahmante  SI  belong  to  the  Lomhaido- 
Tenetlan  proVlaoaa,  43  to  the  ancient  oontinentu  proTinoee,  81  to 
Am  Tnaean  poTinoea,  16  to  the  Paima  and  Modesa  proTuuia*,  U  to 
the  Boman,  80  to  the  Neapolitan,  and  10  to  the  Suilian  and  Sar- 
dinian. The  Oovemment  reppit  indisatea  that  of  the  oonTiot 
ectabUahmanta  (oentral  and  aecondaiy}  IS  mn  neither  healthj  nor 
aaoora  ;  the  aame  waa  the  oaaa  with  aaveral  of  the  hooaea  of  ooneo- 
tion  ;  and  no  fairer  than  87  of  the  piiaona  are  oondenmed  for  the 
latter  defect  and  Si  for  the  foimar. 

In  the  eonriat  aatabliahmesta  Jthei*  won'  17,t7t  prteoqeia  In 
Deoember  1870.  The  mean  for  1870  waa  18,668,  and  everr  aaooeed- 
ing  year  haa  aeon  an  inoraeae.  In  the  ten  yeaia  from  1870  ta  1870 
the  total  admiaaiona  have  been  81,470.  Dming  that  period  4846 
reoelrad  remlaaion  of  their  aantence,  and  6176  died  in  priaon.  The 
following  are  the  convict  eatabliahmenta,  airansad  in  order  of 
Importanoi — Porto  Longone,  Civita  Yeochi^  Nudda,  Palermo, 
Aaoona,  Oagliaii,  Orbctallo,  Oenoa,  Frooida,  Brindiai,  Tinalboigo^ 
Gaata,  Foaaoli,  8.  Stefano  (Naplaa);  Alghero,  Caatiadaa,  FaTigaaoa, 
Palermo,  Peearo,  Piombino,  Porto  Fenaio,  Forties  Poua,  Porto 
d'Aiuio,  Terracina,  and  Trapam.  The  eatebliahmant  at  Tarignano 
waa  made  a  laiaratto  tn  1871.  Sea  Slat.  itttimaU  dtlh  cantri 
(1870-7t),  CiTlU  Teoohia,  1880. 

Aoooraing  to  the  confaaaion  of  Italian  inveetigatota,  the  (tate 
of  the Jndidarjjniaona  ia  often  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  "When 
I  aae,  wiitea  Beltr^nd  Soalia,'  "the  enonnona  number  of  44,416 
indlTidvala  eziating  in  the  judiciary  priaona  in  the  beginning  of 
1876  (and  the  .^liferanoaa  an  not  rery  great  in  the  different  yeaia), 
tha  number  of  peraona  eonunittad  to  priaon  amonnting  in  the 
year  to  866,611,  and  the  nomber  of  thoae  diachaiged  to  867,864, 


1 1  fee  thatt  while  137,887  an  liberated  on  the  termination  of 
fliair  pnniahment  or  through  act  of  olemenoy,  no  leaf  than  81,087 
mn  flwir  liberatisn  to  iStt  fact  that  they  bare  not  been  found 
gnlltj  of  the  erimee  laid  \o  their  ehaige,  aai  when  J  oonaider  the 
anliappy  oonditien  of  moat  of  our  eatabliahmenta  of  prerantlTa 
datantton,  my  heart  achea  to  fliink  what  a  hotbed  of  oormption 
Ihay  conatitnte,  and  what  a  onmnt  of  moral  paatilence  moat  find 
iaaoa  bom  them.* 

Capital  puniahment  waa  in  1876,  after  much  debate,  adopted  aa 
tiha  annnma  penalty  for  the  whole  kingdom  (incluaiTa  of  Tnaeany, 
whan  n  had  not  pnrioaaly  been  in  force) ;  but  in  Soramber  1877 
tiia  ohunben  Toted  by  a  large  nujority  for  the  azelnaion  of  the 
detili-penalty  from  the  new  OMe.  Batwaen  1867  and  1876  indn- 
aiva  SM  peiaoaa  wan  oondamned  to  deatli,  bat  861  leoeiTad 
eommntation  of  aantenoe,  and  only  84  wan  axeonted.  In  the 
aame  period  S3S  oaaaa  wan  antdaotM  to  a  aecond  trial,  with  the 
raalt  that  30  of  the  aoeuaed  partiea  wen  completely  aoqnitted  of 
the  ehaige  on  which  they  had  Men  prariooaly  condanmad-to  death, 
and  the  whole  of  the  nmaindar  had  their  aeotanoia  oonunntad  to 
pewd  aMTitade  for  life  or  aoma  minor  pooalty.  ,  See  JVoMait  tvlU 
Vondami  uOafna  ii  morU  (Borne,  1878),  apitomlxed  is  Arch,  dt 
Stat.,  1S78. 

PfUtieal  AdwtMitraH<M.^Tb»  oonaUtntion  of  the  kingdom, of 
Italyia  baaed  apon  that  preeanted  to  the  Haniiniana  by  King  Charlee 
Albert  4th  March  1848.  The  crown  if  handitary  in  the  male  line 
of  the  hooaa  of  Saroy.  TheUng— whoae  muority  ia  attained  atihe 
aloee  of  Ua  aij^taenUt  year— oannot  ezeroife  hia  ledalatiTe  fimctiona 
tomapt  in  ^raebeDt  with  tba  Toioa  of  th#  national  parliament,  and 
an  AM  aooaaton  to  the  thnma  Jm  if  bomd  to  take  an  «ath  in  the 
aanea  d  both  ohamben  Utat  ha  wiU  obey  the  oonatitatian.  By 
i  law  of  17th  Harah  1861  Ut  titia  it  "by  Ood'f  gnoa  and 
,  Oa  will  of  the  nation  Ung  of  Italy."    Hia  axeoatire 

If  m  axerdaed  by  meana  of  reaponaible  miniatet^  nine  in 

nombar— (1)  the  miniater  of  fonign  aiiain,  <S)  of  the  interior,  (8) 
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of  publio  inatnictioii,  (4)  of  fluaoea  and  Uu  baamy,  (B)  of  war,- 
(t)  of  mamia,  (!)  of  graioe,  joatica,  and  woiahip,  (8)  of  pablio  wOrka, 
(t)  of  aerioaltnre,  indnat^,  and  oommaroa.  Theae  dajwrtmaatf 
an  to  an  intanta  the  aame  aa  thoae  which  nnder  alightly  dUbrant 
deaignationBaxiatediiitiMkingdomof  Sardinia  in  1860,  jnat  bafon 
the  otle  of  king  of  Italy  wea  aaanmad  by  Tietor  Emmanuel  nM' 
mioiatry  cf  asncaltnn;  howarar,  which  waa  inabtated  b^  Cavoar 
in  July  ot  tfa^  year,  waa  aboliabed  in  1878,  bnt  it  waa  natorad  in 
1879.  A  permanent  hydrognphiQ  oommiaaion  waa  inatitated  in 
1868,  a  eoaneil  of  meteorology  In  1876,  and  an  independent  board 
of  atatiatica  IDimioiu  dtlla  StafMea)  in  1878.  Than  w»a  a 
meteoralogicai  department  in  ocndexion  with  the  miniatry  of  agri-' 
onltnn  aa  early  aa  1866,  and  -a  atatiatinl  department  aa  early  ai' 
1861.  • 

The  Italian  parliament  oonaiata  of  two  Jionaaa  or  duunbara— « 
aenata  and  a  ehambar  of  dapntiee.  Tlie  eanata  connate  of  tba 
.prinoaa  of  the  royal  fiunily  (who  an  admitted  to  the  aittinga  at  the. 
age  of  twenty-one,  but  cannot  vote  till  thay  have  completed  tludr 
twenty-fifth  year)  and  an  unlimited  numbnoifpeiaona^  forty  yean  o( 
age  or  npwaida,  ohoeenbythekingfromtherBnkaoftheareliDiahopf 
andbiahopa,  miniaten  of  theerown  and  highadminia<ntiTefiuietioa>  > 
arica,  adminia  and  genarala,  memben  of  thepro^eiatoaanoilanid 
of  the  Turin  academr^  peraimf  who  have  rendarad  tpaeial  aaraioea 
to  their  oonntry,  or  who  forthneyeerrhaTepaid  SOmlin  of  dinot 
taxation.  Since  the  remoTvlto  Bome  the  parliimant  ia  aooook- 
modatad  in  the  palaoe  at  Monte  Citorio.  Baitiher  aanaton  nor 
depatiee  an  paid  tor  their  aarricea,  bat  they  baT«  the  right  toa  free 
paaa  OT<ar  the  whole  railway  ayatam  of  the  ooontrr.  Xil  meaaonf 
moat  be  carried  by  an  abaolata  mMority,  or  one  half  ot  the  memben 
and  onai  The  narliamantfiy  oath  doaa  not  contain  the  name  of 
Ck>d ;  the  member  aimply  aays,  "  I  awaar  to  be  faithful  to  tba 
king  and  loyally  to  obeora  the  atatntaa  and  lawa  of  the  land." 
Aoeordlng  totha  law  flian  moat  be  t  new  eleotion  rrery  five  yean ; 
the  aotoal  dantion  of  parliameota,  howatw,  haa  hitherto  been  oa 
an  areraga  two  and  a  half. 

The  regiatared  alectora  for  1879  amounted  to  637,888,  out  of  • 
popa]ationaatiinatedat28,487,0tfl,  or  S-Sl  percent;  in  other  worda, 
Italy  haa  7  77  eleeton  in  ereiy  100  malea  abora  twenl^-one  yeen  at 
age.  Thehigjieatproportionawenin  PortoManri<io6-06per  cent, 
(Mnoa  t-es,  Le^iom  8*67,  and  Alaaaandria  .8 'SS  par  cent.  The 
lowaat  rf  ill  waa  Syracnaa  0*07  par  oant.  Thirty-fire  pBoTiaoM 
beaidea  thoae  mentioned  had  upwarda  of  3  per  cant.,  and  all  the  zaet 
had  upwaida  of  1  and  leaa  than  3.  Of  the  total  rlaotonte  489,04't. 
had  their  place  on  the  roll  through  the  payment  of  not  leaa  than  40 
lin  of  dinct  Ooramment  taxea  and  proTinoial  "anpar-impoata" ;. 
6983  in  virtna  of  the  Talne  of  their  faotoriea,  workahope,  or  wara> 
houaea ;  1413  aa  Boa.«aptaina  or  amployera  of  at  laaat  SO  opantiTaa ; 
1608  aa  holden  of  OoTamment  atook  of  the  annual  worth  of  600 
lin  i  3984  in  virtue  of  the  amount  ol  their  houae-rant, — ^mdcing  an 
agnagate  of  16,168  whoaa  light  waa  due  to  their  wealth.-  On  the 
othjsrhand  than  wan  660  memben  of  adantifio  academies  ohamben 
of  commene,  and  diract<naof  agnrianoommiaaiona ;  6681  profeaaora, 
ax-profeaaora,  and  taachan  in  the  higher  Inatitatioiia ;  48,046  funo- 
tionariae  and  employ^  civil  and  muitary  ;  1463  panona  decorated 
with  the  national  oidan  ot  knighthood ;  88,986  holden  ot  naivar* 
Atj  dagiaee  (lauraati);  87, 633  aolidtora,  accoontanli,  geomatrioiaiia,  - 
chemiata,  kc;;  870  money  aganta  and  biokara,— making  a  total  of. 
118,906  whoae  tight  depended  on  education  and  aooial  inilaanoa. 

Aoeordlng  to  ue  law  of  1880,  in  force  in  1880,  then  an  60t 
eleotoral  collagea,  or  aa  they  would  be  called  in  England  parlia- 
mentary conatituenciea,  the  largaat  of  which  an  the  third  college 
of  Palermo  with  84,767  inhabitanti,  and  the  third  of  Turin  with 
7e;664,  and  tba  amalleat  8.  Sapolcn  with  80,468,  and  Benavanto 
with  86,460. 

The  fbllowing  table  (ZLI.)  indicatea  the  chief  atotiatica  of  the 
eight  aleotiona  whichliave  takaa-plaoe  in  Italy.  Tiuij  an  intereating 
aa  ahowing  an  inonaaa  of  politioal  activity  among  tlia  people.  Aa  S 
well  known,  the  watchword  of  the  ultramontane  party  haa  baem 
"neither  alebton  nor  elected" ;  their  abatantioa  halpa  partly  to 
explain  the  email  percentage  of  ^a  alacton  who  haTe  voted.* 
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*  Am  olaolonl  map  of  Itolr  and  a  valnaMa  Boalyrio  of  tlM 
paiHoo  la  UN  -win  ta  foBad  la  ArdL  M  »•<.,  UML  (MO.  WL. 

•  Wltiwat  tba  VoaaNaa  laatlnooa,  Manta^  aa*  Jtoaa. 


M«*  ui  AD^   wall   ■«  iwiifiu  ui  ^ir^n.  ae>  an^w.,  . 

-  mftoatlha  Yonallaa  laatlnooa,  Manta^  ■ 
a  If uiMiif  the  Hvvliiaa  of  Som% 
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MtnuU  AdMinxdntiim. — It  vu  not  tiU  18SS  that  th«  adminii- 
tntir*  ani^  of  Italy  mi  mlixed.  Up  to  that  year  aome  of  the 
ngions  of  the  kingdom,  aach  aa  Tnicany,  continued  to  have  a  kind 
of  utonomy ;  bat  bj  the  lawa  of  20th  March  the  whole  country 
waa  dividad  iuto6BproTiucaa  and  8615  communn.  The  ezteut  to 
Thieh  oommnoal  Independence  had  been  maintaioed  in  Italy  thron^h 
all  the  eantttiioa  of  ita  politloal  disintegration  waa  atrongly  in  ita 
farour.  By  the  new  law  the  commonu  council  waa  to  ooasiat  of 
80  membera  If  the  commune  had  more  than  250,000  inhabitants, 
of  to  member*  if  more  than  80,000,  of  iO  if  mora  than  80,000, 
of  30  if  more  than  10,000,  of  20  if  more  than  3000,  and  in  all  other 
oaaaa  o(  15.  It  waa  fonnd  by  the  cenana  of  1881  that  the  first 
category  waa  tapreaented  by  only  1  commune,  the  aecond  by  12, 
the  third  by  Si,  the  fourth  by  266,  the  fifth  by  1782,  and  the  sixth 
by  8471.  As  many  of  the  commonea,  eapecially  in  tin  north,  were 
fonnd  to  hare  a  Terr  small  population,  a  eonaiderable  namber  of  them 
luT*  baen  wisely  incorporated  with  others.  The  ayndic  (nndaco) 
or  chief  magiatrate  of  the  commune  is  appointed  by  the  king  for 
three  years,  and  he  ia  assisted  by  a  "municipal  junta"  consisting 
of  tan  assessor*  and  fonr  substitutes  for  the  communes  of  the  Brat 
category,  and  of  8  +  4,  84-2,  4+2,  and  S+S  reapeotiToly  in  thoae 
of  the  <^en.  The  oonunnnal  council  maeta  in  ordinary  course 
twice  a  year.  Eligibility  for  offioe  as  a  ooimeillor  is  determined 
Tery  much  by  the  same  considerations  aa  afleot  the  politieal  snffraga, 
the  main  criterion  being  the  amonnt  of  direct  taxea  paid.  All  those 
in  receipt  of  eommnnU  salariea  ara  excluded,  ana,  if  a  sufficient 
annber  can  be  obtained  without  them,  all  who  aje  unable  to  read. 

The  prorincial  councila  oonaiat  of  ,80,  60,  40,  or  20  memben, 
ooodrding  aa  the  population  exceeda  tro0,WX>,  400,000,  or  200,000, 
or  falls  Delow  this  last  namber.  Eodi  cooncil  elects  its  own 
president ;  its  sessions,  which  in  regular  course  occur  once  a 
year,  are  opened  and  eloaed  by  the  prelect  or  hia'aubstitute'  in.  the 
kinf^a  name.     The  term  of  office  for  the  prorincial  oouncil.'i^ve 

Jeara.    A  "proTinoial  depat»tion"orstandiugoommittee,  appointad 
y  the  eonncil,  acta  under  the  preaideifcy  of  the  prefect  a>  the  rcpr*^ 
tentative  of  the  same  throoghont  the  year. 

The  Tarions  aectiona  of  uia  local  goTemment— municipal,  eom- 
monal,  and  proTincial  oooncils — are  left  remarkably  &«e  fjram  inter- 
ferenoa  on  tM  part  of  the  central  antlioritiea.  There  is  a  prefect  in 
•Ten  prorinee,  but,  to  quote  Oallenga'a  words,  he  is  little  more  than 
the  need  of  the  prorincial  police.  In  point  of  local  influence  the 
ayndic,  who  in  the  large  cities  is  usually  a  nobleman  or  diatinguiahed 
statesman,  is  the  more  important  i\inctionary. 

The  principal  law  regnlatire  of  communal  taxation  is  that  of 
Jnly  8,  1884.  By  thia  the  oommunea  were  allowed,  not  only  to 
impose  independently  at  the  state  an  additional  tax  or  auper-impost 
(amnmiiMte)  on  the  article*  already  aabjeeted  to  the  national 
octroi.  Dot  also  to  charge  a  local  eostomt  duty  on  other  srtielei  of 
meat  and  drink,  on  forage,  fbel,  building  materials,  soaps,  fattr 
natter*,  and  otiier  objecta  of  the  aame  claaa.-  Italy  tht(i  took 
nak,  tayt  Alesslo,  ss  one  of  the  European  coontriea  in  which  the 
mateit  liberty  of  taxation  waa  granted  to  the  local  corporationa. 
further  Ueano*  haa  been  aince  conceded,  in  186t,  1870,  Itc  In 
1877  the  total  inoome  of  the  oommunea  amounted  to  228,788,014 
lire  or  nearly  £9,115,000,  and  of  this  sum  8871  per  cent  was  fnr- 
nidiad  by  the  eominnnal  octroi  proper  (deaio  coiuumo),  81  "24  by  the 
aopsr-impost  oa  ths  land,  6 '10  per  cent  by  the  hearth-money  or 
fuotaUeo,  8 -27  by  the  tax  on  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  remainder 
Of  a  rarietr  of  taxea  on  public  and  private  conveyancoe,  dogs, 
domestica,  nding  and  carriage  horses,  tic.  A  tax  on  photograuia 
and  iiuigtit,  first  rendered  legal  in  1875,  and  only  adopted  by  a  nw 
of  the  sommnnA,  is  the  least  raluable  on  the  list  Forrigners, 
except  when  they  really  take  up  permanent  residence  in  a  commune, 
are  for  the  moat  part  exempted  from  the  local  taxation.  The  effect 
sf  many  of  the  taxea,  eepeeially  as  applied  by  the  short-sighted  local 
policy,  has  prored  UgUy  prejudicial  to  the  dorelopment  of  indna- 
triea.  The  tax,  for  instance,  on  wood  and  cool  telle  against  the  glaaa- 
works  of  Venice,  the  potteries  of  Florence,  the  gold  and  silver  work 
of  Kilan,  At  Toltri  taxes  are  paid  on  nearly  all  the  raw  materiala 
of  tha  cotton  indoatry,  on  the  coal,  the  petroleum,  the  oil,  the  very 
Soar  needed  for  the  dressing  of  the  staSs,  Itc.  Paper  is  taxed  in 
many  town*  (at  Bologna  as  mnchaa  7  per  cent),  at  Oenoa  not  only 
paper  bnt  printed  mtttar,  at  Beggio  Emilia  types  and  printing 
maohinaa.  Than  t»  often  a  moat  eztnoidinary  difference  in  tha 
amooat  impoaed  on  the  aame  article :  every  quintal  of  wax  for 
atesrine  eandlea,  for  example,  pays  5  lira  in  one  city,  10  in  snother, 
40  in  a  third.  In  many  casea,  aa  at  Bergamo,  Como,  Parma,  kc , 
the  remit  is  that  the  factories  show  a  tendency  to  locate  themaalvea 
oataide  of  the  oommnnal  limit*.' 

And  in  spite  of  this  saperabondant  taxation  tha  dehta  of  the  com- 
monea are  nnnsually  nnmerons,  an&  in  aome  Inatancc*  give  rise  to 
grave  oonoem^  Italy  haa  the  hononr  of  being  the  first  of  Enropean 
iiationa  to  ftimish  legnlar  returns  in  regard  to  the  whole  department 
of  prorincial  and  communal  debts ;  and  the  li^t  thrown  by  these 
on  the  state  of  the  local  finance*  is  very  instmctiv*.    At  the  mqnify 
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in  1878  it  waa  found  that  the  total  of  the  debts  of  the  eommnne* 
amoanted  to  645,129,128  lire,  and  that  of  the  province*  to 
64,401,890.  By  1877  thee*  figure*  had  increased  to  707,551,255 
for  the  communes,  and  90,078,808  for  the  provioces.  Nearly  the 
half  of  the  conununsl  increiae  of  162  millions  waa  due  to  the  two 
citiea  of  Florence  and  Naplea,  the  former  being  reaponsible  for 
86,988,905  lire  of  the  incresse,  and  thtf  latter  for  36,728,188  lire; 
The  state  of  ths  Florentine  finances  is  psrtienlarlv  noteworthy. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  datio  eonsumo  cost  every  inhabitant  30*11 
lire  in  1877,  and  'SI -58  in  1878  (ths  only  other  chief  cities  with 
similar  amonnta  being  Qenoa,  with  respectively  33  and  271  Ii>*i  ">'' 
Rome  with  28}  and  29|),  and  the  total  communal  taxation  is  ststed 
at  54  lire  per  head.  On  March  18, 1878,  Florence  suspended  pay- 
ment of  the  capital  and  three  months  later  of  the  interest  on  its 
debts,  which  amonnted  to  ahont  160,000,000  lire.  A  royal  commia- 
aion  waa  appointed  in  June  1879  for  tha  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  it 
put  into  operation  a  acheme  by  whieh  ue  debt  will  be  cleared  off 
by  1939.  Tnll  details  wili  be  fonnd  in  the  Jieport  <f  Ike  Briiitk 
Uonfulfvr  Fiomet,  1880,  or  in  Mr  Anthony  Trollope  s  interesting 
survey  in  the  Brititk  and  Foreign  QuarUrly  Setitu,  1879.  Tha 
other  citiea  where  the  local  customs  press  heaviest  on  the  citizens 
are  Palermo  and  Catania  (20  lire),  Leghorn  (nearly  20),  Siena  (19), 
Pavia  (18),  Milan  (17),  Turin  (16).  Among  thoae  that  suffer  least 
are  Bellnno,  Arezxa^  and  Sondrio.  At  the  close  of  1878  it  wss  cal- 
culated that  the  quota  of  tha  communal  debt  for  every  individnal 
wonld  amonnt  to  918-82  lire  at  Florenc^  to  809 '60  at  Pisa,  to  274 
at  Oenoa,  to  248  '52  at  Naples,  and  that  on  an  average  of  all  tha 
capoluogi  or  provincial  chief  town*  the  quota  would  be  140*98  lira. 
See  Statutica  dd  dtbili  ammunali  al  I*  Omnaio  1879  (Rome,  1880), 

Financt. — It  is  not  svsry  Ooremment  even  in  a  country  of  excep- 
tional wealth  like  England  that  is  able  to  keep  the  balance  on  tha 
right  side  of  the  national  account ;  in  Italy  it  long  saemed  as  if  no 
Oovemment  could  do  sa  To  attain  the  partgfio,  or  in  familiar 
phraae  to  make  both  end*  m«et,  was  the  dream  and  the  despair  of 
minister  after  minister.  Honey  wss  wanted  for  ao  many  thine* ; 
taxea  of  any  conaiderabls  value  ooold  be  isipoaed  on  ao  few.  Ill* 
vsrion*  part*  rf  the  national  organiatlon  hid  to  bt  put  with  all  poa- 
stble  apeed  into  a  condition  not  altmihsr  nnworthy  of  the  prestiga 
and  the  promise  of  the  kingdom.  What  In  other  conntiiea  hod  been 
the  gro*1h  of  generations,  Italy  jraa  called  npon  to  prodaea  at  one*  by 
"forcing."  To  attain  her  nominal  or  political  naity  ahe  had  to 
aubmit  to  many  aacrifices ;  to  make  the  unity  something  better  than 
a  musical  word,  she  hod  to  submit  to  many  more.  That  she  ehovld 
hav*  spent  so  much  on  her  army,  her  fortificatioha,  and  her  fleet, 
ia  matter  of  regret  in  apita  of  the  secondary  pnrpoaes  which  sach 
things  subserve ;  that  at  the  aame  time  aha  hu  aimed  high,  and 
aeted  liberalljr  in  reapect  of  more  needful  if  less  ostentatioua 
departments,  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and,  in  judging  of  what  ahe 
haa  attained,  it  muat  never  be  forgotten  what  an  inheritance  oi 
debt  and  diaorgimixation  passed  over  to  her  tima  the  states  which 
ihe  supplanted. 

The  following  table  (ZLIl)  of  debt,  revenne,  and  expenditur* 
(given  in  miUiona  of  lii*  -£40,000),  ahowa  that  on  the  whole  the 
financial  condition  of  tha  country,  consideted  in  itself  and  apart 
from  tha  oaoae*  to  which  it  ia  due,  is  an  improving  if  not  a  satiua«> 
tory  one.  It  mnat  he  noted  that  in  the  columna  of  revenaa  and 
expenditur*  no  aocoont  It  taken  of  the  movement  of  the  capitala,  of 
the  expenses  connetitad  with  the  railway  system,  or  of  the  debts 
and  paymenta  of  one  port  of  the  administration  to  another. 
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If  the  itema  excluded  from  the  above  compariaon  be  taken  into 
considcratioa,  the  revenne  and  expenditore  will  stand  for  the  later 
years  as  followa  (Table  XLIII.):— 


'RarenM. 
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Th*  moot  noticeable  facts  indicated  by  Table  ZLII.  ara(l)tha  rapid 
inoreaae  of  thS'national  debt,  which  at  the  declaration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  in- 1861  amounted  to  only  8,181,068,610  lire,  ao  that 
it  mora  than  doubled  itaeU  in  aerw  years  and  more  than  tr«bm 
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Itnlf  in  tmlrt,  tai  (i)  the  tttsioisait  dniiag  St*  «DBMaDtiT* 
yarn  of  a  Tory  coniiilenble  •urpiiu.  Th«  following  iM»  (ZUT. 
giTM  th«  official  report  ou  the  item*  o{  th*  sationil  dabt  in  1879 : 


ffrt  par  ontt.  ..„,.»».„.„, 

ThrM  p«r  ccnti.  ....„..„,„, 
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Th«  figoroa,  it  ninat  be  noted,  repreaent  tba  intareat^  not  tbe 
capital.'  A  laiga  proportion  of  the  Italian  oonaola  are  held  in  email 
amonnts,  for  the  most  part  b7  French  inveeton,  and  the  greateet 
holder  after  Prance  appears  to  be  England.  In  tiis  Bonrae  of  Paris 
in  1879,  for  in(tan.ce,  11,913,000  lire  of  the  stock  vers  pteaented 
for  enrtifieation,  in  the  Exchange  of  London  8,819,000  lire ;  and 
after  theae  placea  cotbea  Berlin  with  onlr  1,4S3,000  lire.  The 
nine  of  the  S  per.cent.  stock  at  Paris,  which  wu  aa  low  as  89-10 
in  the  conne  of  1868,  haa  risen  rapidly  nearly  eTtry  year,  npe- 
eidly  since  1875,  and  in  the  conne  of  1880  was  aa  high  sa  87  '60. 
A  similsr .  advance  was  observable  in  the  Italian  exchuiges  ;  from 
ii-62  in  1866  the  vdlne  rose  to  94-20  is  1880. 

In  the  mstter  of  taxation  th^  Italian  statesmen  ha-ra  mainly  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  French;  and  the  revenne  is  eked  ont  by 
several  imposts  of  the  moat  questionable  character.  Mr  Gallenga 
even  goeasofar  sato  say  that  "there  is  hardly  an  tmwiae,  inhuman, 
nnpopnlar,  or  even  immoral  tax  to  which  the  Government  has  not 
been  compelled  to  resorL"  It  is  a  small  matter  that  the  aurum 
ludraU  of  ancient  Kome  ahoald  again  figure  in  t^e  Italian  budget ; 
bat  it  is  a  serions  thing  when  the  salt  monopoly,  the  lottery,  a  grist- 
tax,  and  an  octroi  are  among  the  most  important  of  its  itema  The 
grist-tax,  which  pressed  heavily  on'  the  very  means  of  life,  and  ag- 
gravated the  already  aggravated  misery  of  the  poorer  «lasseaj  has 
Eajmfly  been  reduced  in  1880  ihim  2  lire  to  1  -50  per  hectolitre,  and 
ia  OMtined  to  disappear  altogether  in  1884.  Against  the  octroi, 
which,  aa  shown  in  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  communal  ad- 
ministration, tells  severely  on  tne  proeperit^  of  several  important 
indnatries,  an  intelligent  opposition  ia  begmning  to  gather  hud  ; 
ind  the  law  in  this  respect  will  probably  it  amended  or  abrogated 
before  long.  The  following  table  (ZLT.)  gives  the  actual  revenue 
«t  the  Qovemment  for  IS78  and  1879,  the  actual  expenditnie  for 
1878,  and  the  eatimated  expenditnie  for  1879,  all  in  lire : — 


I. 

Jinenue. 

1878. 

in>. 

ItocetpCa...... __ 

1,197,108,798 
78,018,884 
80.413,418 
10I,881.S4> 
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111011,671 

Coaatraotlon  of  nUnra... 

.... 

Total 

..~,. 

1,4»7,>08,>07 

l,469,810,<t« 

■  nw  ddaf  mlMaDcncoiii  dabt*  tn—th*  iniiiiltlM  due  to  th«  Sooth  Autrian 
and  Dppar  Italiao  BaQwax  Ooni|Miiy,  In  Mmt  of  Iha  eoDTantlon  of  NoremlMr 
ttZS  nMM,iU  lire,  date  of  Extinction  IMS),  tobaeeo  moacfpoij  obllffstiODa 
(MM^OOO  UreX  Advuice  In  ffold  mad*  by  tlie  nitional  bank  at  0-71  per  cent. 
AM^nO),  MM  obllfatfon  Inaed  fs  f ktow  <f  ilw  eoonutT  for  tbe  sm  of  tbe 
itata  property  <?,000,60l>. 


IL  AswNtftidin: 


Beal 
Eapvisas. 

Ttaaaforma- 
tkmof 
O^taL 

Conpeaa- 

tkwa 

1S7& 

■•'    SSLn^JiS;""*- '■ 

„         imUlo  Inatrnettoa. 

;;         tha  Intartor. 

„        pubUo  wotka,...„............ 

„         war.. 

7S6je0.08t 
17,864,811 
W10,l>0 
H,«I7,144 

a>.Ml,887 
106,648,101 
48,107,1m 

6t,610,48f 

MB,S8t 

886,896 

64,746.818 

n,808,4It 

«7,780 

•      67,088 

781,819 

1,860,447 

870,107 

4,064,686 

l,14l,M0 

TotiL     

1878. 
WslstlT  of  treasair  and  aaaaoa...... 

«         araea  sad  Jostlce.H.....HM 

.        lonl(n  afllln...... 

,        the  Interior '. 

.        pnbUo  mrka...., . „.. 

«        war...., «..«,«.« 

aariae... _........ .-. 

Total 

1,180,686,6m 

768,747.184 
16.618,861 
6,177,8»4 
80,808.696 
60.067,478 
106,661,48( 
10,147,406 
47.414,797 
•,686,880 

161,610,774 

78,416,401 
"«,060 

a,Sa,$a 

101,6(1,M8 

106,W8,Cao 

Il4;i4< 

71,600 

788,418 

1,148,847 

178,718 

4,088,164 

t,l>7,64S 

110,687 

U78,941,680 

I48,066,1U 

111,116,800 

The  rclativs  importance  of  the  varioua  sources  of  revenue  may  ba 
seen  from  the  following  figures  in  millions  of  lire  (—£40,000),  shoW' 
the  totals  for  tha  ten  years  1871-1880  (Table  XLYL):>^ 

Lud  tax  .._........._..._ .....  I8«4 

Tax  on  peiKioal  propertj  .......  1711 

Outama   .._...„_.„.....„„......  KM* 

■alt  monopoty 764 

LottaiT . ~ 781 

Sttooaaalon  duly....................    718 

Oflat-tax  .._ . 608 


OetroL 

Tobacco........... 

BaflaCratlOB.... 

fltuip  dntjr .... 


( 
661 
88« 

807 


..._.„    MI 

BaUw»jr.._..._™...„.„........„.,„    lu 

Taleira^  „............„._.„...     61 

.Bonbi— By  the  law  of  April  SOth  1874,  the  ri^tof  iaaningbank 
notea  waa  limited  to  aix  banks — the  National  Bank  of  tboKing- 
dom  of  Italv  founded  by  the  Sardinian  law  of  ISSO,  the  National 
Toacaa  Bank  founded  by  the  grand-duke  in  1857,  the  Roman  Bank 
eonatitnted  by  papal  authority  in  1860,  the  Tuscan  Bank  of  Credit 
for  industry  and  commerce  established  by  the  provisionsl  Tuscan 
Oovamment  in  1860,  tha  Bank  of  Naplsa  dating  from  1816,  and  tha 
Bank  of  Sicily  dne  to  a  decree  of  1848.  Tbe  two  Tuscan  banks 
and  tha  Boman  and  the  National  Bank  are  joint-stock  companies 
with  their  capital  subscribed  in  shares.  The  ra|>ital  of  the  four 
joint-atock  banks  amounted  in  tbe  aggregate  to  266,000,000  lire,  of 
which  200,000,000  belonged  to  the  National  Bank,  80,000,000  to 
the  National  Tuscan,  16,000,000  to  the  Boman,  and  10,000,000  ta 
the  Tnacan  Credit  By  the  law  of  1874  the  Bank  of  Naplea  wui 
anthoriied  to  carry  its  capital  by  1886  to  48,760,000  Ure,  and 
tha  Bank  of  Sicily  to  12,000,000  ;  the  actual  amounts  in  1877  were 
S9',000,000  in  the  one  case,  and  9,200,000  in  the  other.  The  lavK 
jujit  mentioned  united  the  six  banka  into  a  amtorxio  or  union,  bound 
if  required  to  furnish  to  the  tuttiooal  exchequer  bank-notes  to  the 
value  of  1,000,000,000  lire  manufactured  and  renewed  at  their  corn* 
mon  expense ;  but  by  the  law  of  7th  April  1881  ^mentioned  in 
detsil  farther  onVthe  conaondo  ceaxed  on  the  SOth  Juna  1881.  Tho 
following  table  (XLYII. )  indicates  tho  position  of  tha  iasue  of  bank 
notes  both  by  tbe  consortium  and  by  tbe  individual  banks  on 
their  own  account  on  the  SOth  September  1880. 


xotm. 


60  oonL 
lUra 

J    •• 


Ccaiaortal. 


11,074,171 

88,984,881 

611,679,616 
101,866,860 
ia,883,S80 


Bank- 
proper. 


180,947 
161,616 
49,664 
304,616 
106.670 


Motca. 


100-600 
1000 


Coaaortlal. 


80,818,000 


146,489,760 
184,089.000 


Bank- 
proper. 


494,400 

180,689.946 
468,412.600 
U9,668/N0 


The  total  a^jgregate  amounta  to  nearly  1,665,000,000  lire. 
The  following  table  (ZLTIII.)  givea  detaila  (the  amonnta 
milliona  of  lire)  as  to  the  woricing  of  the  inatitntiona  in  1879 : — 


Banks 

Sfbtoal 
al(bt 

Baaarrs 

par  100  im 
forDabta 
atalclit. 

oS. 

Advsaoaa. 

apodal 

Qnaraatae 
Fnnd. 

Bank  of  Kaplas. 

NaUoaal  Taaeaa  Beak. 

460-11 
916-66 

46-71 
44-01 
60^61 
14-18 

8818 

8840 
8840 
S7-64 
6446 
86-84 

167-46 
*7'08 
16-74 
18-48 
U-66 
648 

U4-6» 

67-06 

•61 

646 
6-S6 

448-77 
16647 
6840 
60-17 
48-46 
17-76 

TuoaaBaakotCredU 

868'16 

u-a 

nt-tt 

189^ 

790-18 

Hie  total  amount  of  the  cinmlatlon  and  depoaits  of  all  the  aiz 
banka  thus  amounted  to  868,160,000  lire,  while  that  of  tha  Bank 
of  En^and  alone  at  the  same  data  was  1,667,234,000. 

The  following  table  (ZLIX.)  indieatea  the  number  of  fhs 
varioos  joint-stMk  credit  institutions  at  the  close  of  1878  : — 

9  See  Xsnarao,  Arila  jtMmia  actaiefio/a,  Roma,  1674. 
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ottaMU... .~. 

Paopl«'i  bank! «« 

OrdiouT  credit  •ootatlea... 

**  Afnnao  ",  tenki ».< 

IiMtraiue  oamp&QlM ...... 

Ralhny  oompulM .».. 

molac  ogmpuiiM  ......*.», 

OaOMiilw  of  otlur  klnda, 
FoMfn 


4 
IM 

lot 

10 

n 
n 
n 
tti 
M 

B 


OvttaL 


T  A  L  T  [nATisna. 

eollaet  it  at  Fuii,  Um  ttatitn  Chntt&nit  (gndsg  to  exdungB  it 


Utl. 

tM,ooa,ow 

4I4aT,lM 

mftijn 

41,018,000 
410,888,800 

48ji8,n< 

ne,  848,181 

878,111,000 
10,010,000 


i,ait,«oi,«N 


In  1889  the  comspondiBg  Jiat  oomOTiied  852  ixutitationi,  witlL  a 
total  capital  of  1,678,834,299  lira.  Th«  ipiita  baaka  wen  insti- 
tatad  by  the  Act  of  June  21,  1869,  and  in  1870  they  ware  thna  in 
nsmbar,  with  a  capital  of  8,450,000  lire.  The  twelve  exiiting  in 
1879  wen  sitnatea  at  Aleaeandria,  Asti,  Bologna,  Oiiitano  (in 
tUrJinl.),  n«g1iiiTi  (in  Hariinia),  Arfanra  and  OiMlnMmrinra,  glnrenca, 
Mantua,  Tenannova  Panaania,  Siena,  and  Oologna  Vaneta. 

The  miniater  uf  agrlcolton  pabli^ud  in  1860  an  aoocnmt  of  the 
friendlr  aocletiea  in  the  Idngdom  (OoMiMoa  (Mb  Soeufd  di  mudw 
Soeeoiw,  aumo  1878),  bom  whioh  it  mpean  ihej  an  npidly  on  the 
tncnaia.  In  the  following  table  (L.)  the  leoqnd  odinnm  firtt' 
the  population  of  the  coantrj,  the  third  the  number  of  aooutiea 
known  to  exiat,  the  fonrth  die  nomber  of  the  aodetiea  which  gare 
information  of  their  atrength  to  the  OoTemmant,  and  the  fifth  the 
anmber  of  the  memben : — 


U71 

n,t!a,i7i 

»,in,888 
»,S0I,8M 

4a 

lion 

417 
1,148 

'U1,S08 
118,81] 
«n.S48 

It  q)pean  that  50  of  theie  aueietiea  odated  befon  1860,  and  that 
188  wen  eomnienced  between  that  year  and  1861.  How  rapid  tha 
inoreaae  haa  been  ia  ahowa  by  the  &ot  that  in  1876,  U77.  and 
1878  Hun  wen  nearly  aa  many  new  aooietiea  itarted  annnaUy  a* 
in  that  decade.  Piedmont.  Lombardy,  Tnacany,  and  Sicily  an 
tha  diatricta  when  the  nnmoer  ia  greateat  For  the  moat  part  the 
■odetiea  an  open  to  operatiTea  in  any  trade  or  indnatiy,  but  at 
laait  Ml  an  ezdnainly  intended  for  aome  partienlar  daaa — «.;./ 
daotO(%  aa^ofia,  teachara,  kc.  Of  the  2091  indicated,  1687  an 
for  man  only,  70  for  women  onlr,  and  484  for  either. 

Ameka  popolari,  or  people't  banki^  ooiieaponding  to  the  CntUt- 
gmoaawiariht/fanof  Qennaay,  bare  increaaed  in  nnmoer  from  40  in 
1889  to  12S  in  1878.     From  a  paper  by  Lnzati,  the  enthuaiaatio 


forsold  or ailTar  aeodL 

lie  Italian  Qovenunant  haa  bean  pat  to  mnch  expaiie  in  tha 
matter  of  the  nnifioation  cf  tha  ocdnage,  ud  the  proeiiea  of  wifli- 
dnwing  the  ooina  of  tha  aepuata  ez-Ck>Tsmmants  la  atill  gains  on. 
Table  LL  indicatei  the  Taloe  in  lin  of  the  orini  withdnwnmmi 
dnolatian  between  1862  and  1871. 

From  1872  to  1878  "the  valne  of  ilia  gold  withdnwn  waa 
8,080,295  lira,  and  that  of  the  ailrer  148,180,871 ;  of  tha  total 
(149,211,186  Un)  the  greater  proportion  (129,898,888)  belonged 
to  the  Two  Sidliea  and  18,816,»)7  to  Borne.  In  1866  the  Oorem- 
ment  felt  itialf  eonitnined  to  eataUidi  a  farced  paper  currency ; 
the  propoala  made  from  time  to  time  for  ita  abrogation  remained 
man  popoaaJs  till  1881.  The  parliament  of  that  year,'  bowerar, 
paaaed  an  Act  (7th  April),  on  tha  baaia  of  a  bill  preaented  by 
the  miniatan  Maglianf  and  .liiceli,  of  which  the  cbief  featnn* 
an  aa  iollowa :  '—The  forced  ennenoy  ia  to  be  tvongbt  to  an  and 
by  the  doae  of  1888,-644,000,000  lin  at  metallio  money 
(400,000,000  of  the  amount  in  gold  being  obtained  by  a  fordgn 
loan):  of  thetb  44,000,000  lin  to  be  giTon  to  tha  National  Bank  aa 
npajrigent  of  the  loan  ii  gold  made  to  tha  atate  in  1876,  which,  ao- 
ootding  to  thk  oontiact,  waa  to  be  repaid  thna  montfaa  bafon  the 
oeaaation  of  the  foroed  enmncy ;  the  nmaining  800,000,000  to  be 
employed  in  withdnwing  trom  circnlation  that  amount  of  the  "eon- 
aortlal"  or  union  notea,  of  which  940,000,000  lire  an  in  drcola- 
tion, — the  840,000,000  to  beoome  regular  Qoremment  notea  payiAle 
at  aUht  in  the  piinsipal  Ctonnmiant  treainriea ;  all  the  email  notea 
of  60  oenteaiml,  1,  2,  and  6  lire,  the  oiicnlation  of  which  in  Sep- 
tember 1879  amoontad  to  816,600,000  lira,  to  be  got  rid  of,  aa 
well  aa  284,000,000  in  notai  of  1000,  260,  and  100  lin,— ao  that  the 
840,000,000  lin  in  nsular  notea  left  in  eziatence  ahoold  all  be  of 
tha  Talne  of  10  and  20  liif,  with  the  exception  of  48,600,000  in 
larger  amountiL  The  oonacntinm  of  the  banka  came  to  a  doae  on 
the  80th  June  1881,  and  tha  "  oonaortial "  notes  actually  cnnant 
an  formed  into  a  direct  national  debt 

TitlM  qf  Bammir. — The  recent  aziatenoe  of  ao  many  aapante  aore- 
nigntiee  and  "  fonntaina  of  honour  "  aa  a  matter  of  coarse  gave  liae 
to  a  gnat  many  hereditary  titlee  of  nobility.  Then  an  400  princee, 
468  dnkee,  986-marquiaea,  1879  oonnt8,86Sbarona,  and  6  Tiaeouiita 
in  the  oonntry ;  aa  well  aa  1284  panona  of  "  patrician"  rank,  2278 
with  a  right  to  the  deaignation  tubiU,  318  diatmctively  t^Tiorf,  and 
48  hereditaiy  knighta  or  cavalieri  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  "  Gholilen 
Book  of  iha  Capitol"  (£i(ro  iOro  M  Campidoglio)  an  inaoribcil 
821 'patrician  famillca,  and  of  these  28  have  the  title  of  prince  and 
8  that  of  dokOj  while  the  othen  axe  marquiaea,  connta,  or  aimnly 
patiloiana.  Fire  orden  of  knighthood  an  recognized  : — the  order 
of  the  Annnnciation  (OniiiM  Summo  itlt  Annuxaata),  whicli 


and  laborious  preaident  of  the  aaaociation  of  the  people'a  banka,  -_  , „     „   

find  that  84  of  theaa  institutions  which  ibmiahed  hun  with  detaila  '  datea  from  1862,  the  order  of  St  Itaorice  and  St  Laiarua  (1434),  the 
ofthetrwoAinghadatthaolaaaof  1877  a  capital  of  84,941,698  lire,  I  militarr  order  of  Savoy  (1816),  the  civil  order  of  Savoy  (183S),  and 


divided  into  7lb,8ft9  abarea,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  10,486,143  lin. 
The  greater  number  of  theee  banks  an  in  Lombardy,  Tenice, 
Piedmont,  and  Liguria.  Societiea  of  ordinary  credit  incnaaed  from 
19  in  1809  to  148  m  1878,  bat  by  1878  the  number  had  again  aonk 
to  10!L  owing  to  tha  monetary  cnaea  through  which  the  coontiy  had 
paaaetL 

CwrrtMH. — Italy  ia  a  number  of  the  Latin  monetary  league 
founded  in  1886.  Bythia  the  coining  of  piecee  worths  lin  or  baa 
tree  limited  to  8  lin  per  inhabitant,  so  that  the  amount  of  soch  coins 
peimisaible  befon  the  incorpontion  of  Yenioa  waa  141,000, 000,  and 
kfterthatdata  166,000,000.'-  Bytheeonvantionof  1876 theeoiningof 
silver  ooiaa  of  6  lin  waa  limited  to  60,000,000,  and  thia  amount  waa 
tedooed  to  80,000,000  by  the  oonvennon  of  1878.  The  aotnal  value 
ocdned  from  1882  to  1876  has  been :— gold,  288,167,200  lin ;  aQvar— 
6  linpiecea,  281,887,026,  and  pieoea  of  minor  value  (1  lire,  21ire,  90 
wmteilnil,  and  60  centeatmi),  all  eoined  between  1888  and  1868  in- 
dnaivek  156,000,000 ;  bronze,  78,190, 148  lire.  By  the  convanticna 
cf  1878  and  1879  it  waa  agreed  that  the  minor  aUver  coinage  of  Italy 
should  not  be  noeived  in  the  public  azeheqiiar  of  the  other  statea 
of  the  leagoe  until  an  end  waa  put  to  the  forced  paper  ennaney ; 
and  France,  Belgium,  Onece,  and  Switzerland  have  undertaken  to 
withdnw  it  from  ciroulation  In  their  respective  territoriee,  and  to 

Tabu  LL— Foftw  (<»  tin)  of  Cobu  wiOidnmmfnm  dmOattvn 
from  1862  to  1871. 


the  oioer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  instituted  in  1868.  The  kinc'ii 
brother  ia  duke  of  Aoeta,  his  ekuat  son  ia  prince  of  Naplea,  and  hu 
oooain  ia  duke  of  Oenoa. 

BMIirortfr-Tt*  moM  daborau  wiak  «a  IMjr  is  L'ltoHm  —aa  to^ttlt 
/Mm,  —rtn,  Ac,  fabUolMd  \tj  Vsllacdl  tt  MDsB,  aad  oaniirUaK  m  Mrl—wU 


OsntraflM,  edUad  by  Aauto  AmaU,  t  Ttls.  ima.  tn,  tt  amiaids  ft  1140  run 
Moh :  9)  Oaiofto  /ilaKs,  bj  Stappinl  and  Kacil :  A)  On-tdnirail*,  kjr  Da 

~  •■    •    •    »)awqia<«»*n«*ni<(afl>a<. 

ftloUa,  bj  Comalla,  Cu 


,  CUBStrtDl, 


Gold. 

GUtv. 

Ooppw. 

Tvo  SIdllai  ...„...,. 

{an=:™:; 

Fanaaadnaeaaaa  . 

Bone    ««..  ««  „. 

Sardinia  .....__..;_ 

VSIS?.: —  -.:: 

Veialfa  ...„.....,.„..._„ 

1,807.771 
U1,MI 

Mi,OM 
41* 

18,781,081 

•,t«i,aeo 

4a,<78 
81,088 

5.W17 

10B,17S,M8 

T,080,8M 

•     4S4,tM 

7»1,»1T 
•,088,888 

M,as4,*ta 

1I,»1,48S 
84.8M,880 
11.M1.08S 
10,114,880 
U,8<4,SM 

18,808,48* 

180,087 

1,881 

48,781 

<111,1S1 

1,178,710 

i,TM,aoi 

I14,7« 
TT1,U8 

IT,* 

«i8,lM.M7 

M^sse^sM 

Batuloiralsi  (4)  AifMariHraN;  trfiulaal. 

krOaMtl,Paia<ilBl,  aad  (MlMmi  («>  Aw4  . , 

SalndMLaadDa-Battat  (7)aaailaa<(  hlotorteal  andlas-Aorte  aMfca  ud  / 
A«4ar<,l>rBanoUBl; /CMHari;k7Laaalano,te^  Soma  of  tlma  dlTlalon>  an 
only  la  eoans  ol  pnUkaOoa  (18*1),  tat  tlia  AWanaH*  Ctntr^tco  and  HTinl 
.other  Important  iactiott8ar««ltliarooaip>sto  or  appnachtBgeoaiplaUon.  Woitay 
la  IU  on  depaitmaat  to  nak  with  ihia  treat  work  It  Oaetano  Caatml'i  2iKtele- 
padfa  agrmrim  fWJmifl,  wktoh  contalaavohunlnoaa  attklea  on  the  rariou  objaete 
and  maltaoda  at  tommn  la  the  nontrj,  on  Ite  dlmate,  eolli,  Intgatkn  arKemi, 
and  tha  llka>.  lbs  ehlat  acHoahanl  parlodlcalt  are  tha  Gonrnmont  .^anoii  H 
Atrteollmtm,  edited br  Imoai-Taaaatu,  aad  tha  fAgnn-'imra  AoHoa,  fomtrijr 
a^Ula  A  Agriicltura.  Aa  pabllcatlona  of  the  OoTe:luiient  board  of  aUUatka, 
fr«Qaantl7  raftrrod  to  la  tha  foragolaf  pages,  ere  nnmerooa  and  Turtou.  The 
Jamiarte  Aortof  tee  (TOL IL,  1881)  eontalna  an  epitome  of  the  Tartooi  offlcUl  raporta. 
Qnaatiaaa  both  of  national  end  inlematlonal  eoopa  arodlnneeed  In  tha  J  —au  M 
autUtkM  (new  asilae  dalla(  from  1878),  and  hi  tha  .dreMs<e  «  SMUlm,  founded 
\ff  Prafeonr  Bodlo  and  a  oompanr  of  etatlatlebuia  In  1S71.  Of  noo -Government 
atetleHnl  pnbileaUons  then  le  ao  lack.  II  la  anfllclait  to  mantlon  Jmaorie  M 
Ma«n«i'ite«<«idliirr«a<i>fe)n«<'i»alla,  Flonnea.ia8«,4ci  ilaaaarf»«<«<mca 

^ .... i«»«»p*»  Mierfce  tfaliaaa,  Milan,  18Mt 

Mr  i»4mtrim  ftaNana,  llllan.  Mat; 
ftaffaaa,  Kaplaa,  1880;  Parela, *wfo  «  cf aMtofOfla a 
M  imaiada  neiefe>f«a  *tr  iiana,  Tarb,  USL  Oaaettaen  of  lev  eoone  ibaa 
AmaU'a  UttmmU  eta  Maaat  Foostnfarw  aninilkt-«trltnUUUUa>,  Bolofna, 
U7*-T4t  Altavllla  It  aagm  titatia,  Tatln,  IBTi;  and  SUTlail.  Sio^.  e  aloriallai 
opami.  tfri  nvM  ttxiUa,  Tenka,  1871.  Conlrlbntlena  to  BaBaa  (eograpli;  end 
aoGiolon  oatanllj  appear  from  time  to  time  In  laa  BoUtttiM  at  the  Italian 
OaofT.  Sec  Bona,  U70;  hi  Onldo  Corm'a  Cbiam,  Tarla,  Vn,  Ao.;  tha  JUeMn 
Awvnea,  TlQ(«ioa(  and  the  JVmwi  jIaMoyta, 'Tlorenoa ;  not  <b  mention  tha 
nitodleal  pahlioatlona  of  eelntlllo  Bodatlaa  10  wen  known  aa  the  .Aeeo  >ai<a  did 
2*Mil,  te.  The  Illaretnre  lesaod  hi  fordm  conntilee  In  raiard  to  ItaJr  la  rar 
axtoBetn,  hot  too  traqnantlj  the  workt  ate  lUaht  aad  >  oeeailonal.''  A  Mbllo- 
■laphT  of  Oemaa  oaeMbntlona  to  the  anbjaet  waa  eompllad  by  QraseroTlaa, 
wheaao'anwackaatakaaoaaiaUaddlUoBtiithallat.  Bacent  En^lah  wotks  aia 
Wordawoth,  Bmlf:  Jtmnml  af  m  >bw,  Londim,  1888;  'W.  W.  Storjr,  Jteta  M 
auma,  Londiii,1MS,an^ftiajM  ^AaMa,.  1888 1  lOUt.  Uari  ti  M(k  Uodon, 
■aw  ad,  1871 ;  Eeekalhora,  MatfAaM^  Loadon,  1878 ;  Oanaafa, /W>  &*<MB< 
~  " ur«i  Altlnr,  JkiipailtaafMaa, 


UHiiMw  Ii,  mm  iHiiHaii  ,h  mm  nyiav *  ^•sns, 

AOefrntocM  UaHeM^  notoDoe,  M71| 
Ac;  0«fda  Murafa  Af  naawiitle  a 
^naaaiia  ioAaMatl  ftaffaaa,  Kaplaa, 


loBdoo,  U78 1  Van,  /laftaa  CUtm,  Umtta, 
— ' —  U77. 


<H.A.iro 
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PART  H— BISTORT. 


Tie  diffienlty  of  Italian  liutory  lies  in  this  that  nntU 
oar  owntime  IJie  Italians  have  had  no  political  nnity,  no 
independiBnce,  no  organized  ezistenee  as  a  natioD.  Split 
np  into  nnmerons  and  mntoally  hostile  commnnities,  thejr 
never,  tiiroa(^  the  fourteen  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  the  old  Western  empire,  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  forei^en  completely ;  ihey  neTer  until  lately  learned 
to  merge  their  local  and  conflicting  interests  in  the  common 
good  of  undivided  Italy;  Their  history  is  therefore  not 
the  history  of  a  single  people,  centralizing  and  absorbing 
its  constituent  elements  by  a  process  of  continued  ctoIu- 
tion,  but  of  a  group  of  cognate  popnlationa,  exemplifying 
diTera  types  of  constitntional  development 

Without  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  date  476  as 
marking  the  boundaiy  between  ancient  and  modem  history, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  year  opened  a  new  age  for  the 
Italian  people.  Odovakar,  a  chief  of  the  Hemlians; 
deposed  Bomnlos,  the  last  Augustus  of  the  West,  and 
placed  the  peninsula  beneath  the  titular  sway  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  At  Pavia  the  barbarian  coi^queron  of  Italy 
proclaimed  him  king,  and  he  received  •  from  Zeno  the 
dignity  of  Boman  patrician.  Thus  began  that  system  of 
mixed  government,  Teutonic  and  Roman,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  monarch,  impressed  the  institntious 
of  new  Italy  from  the  earliest  date  with  dualism.  The 
same  revolution  vested  supreme  authority  in  a  non-resident 
and  ineffioient  autocrat,  whose  title  gave  him  the  light  to 
interfere  la  Italian  affairs,  but  who  lacked  the  power  and 
will  to  rule  the  people  for  his  own  or  their  advantage. 
Odovakar  inaugurated  that  long  series  of  foreign  rulers — 
Oreeks,  Franks,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Anstrians — who 
have  successively  contribnted  to  the  misgovenunent  of 
Italy  from  distant  seats  of  empire^ 

Gothic  and  Lombard  Kwgdonu. 

In'  188  Theodoric,  king  of  the  East  Goths,  received 
commission  from  the  Greek  emperor,  Zeno,  to  undertake 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  He  defeat*^.  Odovakar,  drove  him  to 
Kavsnna,  besieged  him  therd,  an.'  in  493  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  murdering  the  Hemlian  chief 
with  his  own  hand.  Theodoric  respected  the  Soman 
institutions  which  he  found  in  Italy,  held  the  Eternal  City 
sacred,  and  governed  by  ministers  chosen  from  the  Boman 
population.  He  settled  at  Bavenna,  which  had  been  the 
capital  of  Italy  since  the  days  of  Honorins,  and  which  still 
testifies  by  its  monuments  to  the  Gothic  chieftain's  Roman- 
izing policy.  Those  who  believe  tiiat  the  Italians  would 
have  gnined  strength  by  unification  in  a  single  monarchy 
must  regret  that  this  Gothic  kingdom  lacked  the  elements 
of  stability.  The  Goths,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
resembled  an  army  of  occupation  rather  than  a  people 
numerous  enongh  to  blend  with  the  Italic  stock,  llough 
their  rule  was  favourable  to  the  Romans,  they  were  Arians ; 
and  religious  differences,  combined  with  the  pride  and 
jealousies  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  imperial  honours, 
rendered  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  eager  to  throw  off  their 
yojcet  When,  therefore,  Justinian  undertook  the  recon- 
quest  of  Italy,  his  generals,  Belisarius  and  Karses,  were 
■npported  by  the  south.  The  struggle  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Goths  was  carried  on  for  fonrteen  years,  between  '639 
and  663,  when  Tela,  the  last  Gothic  king,  was  floally 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Yesuvins.  At  its  close  the 
provinces  of  Italy  were  placed  beneath  Greek  dukes,  con- 
trolled by  a  governor-general,  entitled  exarch,  who  ruled  in 
the  Bynntine  emperor's  name  at  Bavenna. 
.    This  new  settlement  lasted  but  s  few  years,    Nsrees  hqd 


employed  Lombard  auxiliaries  is  his  campaigns  against  tha 
Goths ;  and  when  he  was  recalled  by  an  inralting  message 
from  the  empress  in  fi66,  he  is  said  to  have  invited  this 
fiercest  and  rudest  of  the  Teutonic  dans  to  seize  the  spoils 
of  Italy.-  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Lombards,  their  rank* 
swelled  by  the  Qepidra,  whom  they  had  lately  conquered, 
and  by  the  wrecks  of  other  barbarian  tribes,  passed  south- 
ward under  their  king  Alboin  in  668.  The  Hemlian 
invaders  had  been  but  a  band  of  adventurers ;  the  Gotha 
were  an  army ;  the  Lombards,  far  more  formidable,  were  • 
nation  in  movement  '  Pavia  offered  stubborn  resistemce ; 
but  after  a  three  years'  siege  it  was  taken,  and  Alboin  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  the  future  history  of  Italy,  it  ia 
necessary  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  method  pur- 
sued by  the  Lombards  in  their  conquest  Penetrating  the 
peninsula,  and  advancing  like  a  glacier  or  half-liquid 
stream  of  mud,  they  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and 
moved  slowly  downward  through  the  centre  of  the  country. 
Numerous  as  they  were  compared  with  their  Gothic  pre- 
decessors, they  had  not  strength  or  multitude  enongh  to 
occupy  the  whole  peninsnla.  Venice,  which  since  the 
days  of  Attila  had  offered  an  asylnm  to  Boman  refugees 
from  the  northern  cities,  waa  left  untouched.  So  was 
Genoa  with  its  Riviera.  Bavenna,  entrenched  within  her 
lagoone,  remained  a  Greek  city.  Borne,  protected  by  in-i 
vincible  prestige^  escaped.  The  seaKwast  cities  of  the  south, 
and  the  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  preserved' 
their  independence,  Thus  the  Lombards  neither  occupied 
the  extremities  nor  sul^ugated  the  braiu-oentre  of  the 
country.  Th«  strength  of  Alboin'S  kingdom  was  in  the 
north ;  his  capital,  Pavia.  As  his  people  pressed  south- 
ward, tiiey  omitted  to  possess  themselvee  of  the  coasts; 
and  what  was  worse  for  the  future  of  these  conqueron,  the 
original  impetus  of  the  invasion  was  checked  by  the  un- 
timely murder  of  Alboin  in  673.  After  this  event,  the 
semi-independent  phiefs  of  the  Lombard  tribe,  who  bor- 
rowed the  title  of  dukes  from  their  Boman  predecessors, 
seem  to  have  been  contented  with  consolidating  their  power 
in  the  districts  each  had  occupied.  The  duchies  of  Spoleto 
in  the  centre,  and  of  Benevento  in  the  south,  inserted 
wedge-like  into  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  enclosing 
independent  Borne,  were  but  loosely  nnited  to  the  king- 
dom at  Pavia.  Italy  was  broken  up  into  districts,  eadi 
offering  points  for  attack  from  without,  and  fostering  the 
seeds  of  internal  revolution.  Three  separate  capitals  mnst 
be  disciiminated — Pavia,  the  seat  of  the  new  Lombard 
kingdom  J  Ravenna,  the  garrison  city  of  the  Byzantine 
emperor ;  and  Bome,  the  rallying  point  of  the  old  nation, 
where  the  successor  of  St  Peter  was  already  beginning  to 
assume  that  national  protectorate  which  proved  so  influen- 
tial in  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  history  of<the  Lombard 
kingdom  in  detail  SniBce  it  to  say  that  the  rule  of  the 
Lombards  proved  at  first  far  more  oppressive  to  the  native 
population,  and  was  less  intelligent  of  their  old  customs, 
than  that  of  the  Goths  had  been.  Wherever  l^e-Lombarda 
had  the  upper  hand,  they  placed  the  •  country  nnder 
military  rule,  resembling  in  its  general  character  what  we 
now  know  as  the  feudal  system.  Though  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Boman  laws  were  still  administered 
within  the  cities,  yet  the  Lombard  code  was  that  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  tbe  Lombards  being  Arians,  they  added  tho 
oppression  of  religious  intolerance  to  that  of  martial 
despotism  and  barbarous  cupidity.  The  Italians  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  when  Gregoiy  the  Greatf 
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(590-604),  ItaTing  Btiengthened  his  poution  by  diploinatic 
relationa  with  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  bronght  aboat  ths 
oonTenion  of  the  Lombards  to  orthodoxy,  raised  the  cause 
of  the  remaining  Roman  population  throughout  Italy.  The 
fruit  of  his  poUcy,  which  made  of  Rome  a  counterpoise 
against  the  effete  empire  of  the  Qreeka  upon  the  one  hand 
•nd  against  the  pressure  of  the  feudal  kingdom  on  the 
other,  was  seen  in  the  succeeding  century.  When  Leo  the 
Isanrian  published  his  decrees  against  the  worship  of 
baages  in  726,  Qregory  IL  allied  himself  with  Lindprand, 
the  Lombard  king,  threw  off  allegiance  to  Byxantium,  and 
established  the  autonomy  of  Rome.  This  pope  initiated 
the  dangerous  policy  of  playing  one  hostile  force  off  against 
another  with  a  view  to  securing  independencoL  He  used 
the  Lombards  in  his  struggle  with  the  Greeks,  leaving  to 
his  soceeasors  the  duty  of  checking  these  unnatural  aUies. 
This  was  accomplished  by  calling  £e  Franks  in  against  the 
Lombards.  Liudprand  pressed  hard,  not  only  upon  the 
Greek  dominions  of  the  exarchate,  but  also  upon  Rome. 
His  sueceasors,  Rachis  and  Aatolf,  attempted  to  follow  the 
same  game  of  conquest  But  the  popes,  Gregory  lU, 
iZachary,  and  Stepheii  II,  determining  at  any  cost  to 
eaponse  the  national  cause  and  to  aggrandize  their  own 
office,  continued  to  rely  upon  the  Franks.  Pippin  twice 
orossed  the  Alps,  and  forced  Astolf  to  relinquish  his  acqui- 
•itiona,  Including  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  the  coast  towns  of 
Romagna,  and  some  cities  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleta  These 
he  handed  over  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  donation  of 
Pippin  in  766  confirmed  the  papal  see  in  the  protectorate  of 
the  Italic  party,  and  conferred  upon  it  sovereign  rights.  The 
virtual  outcome  of  the  contest  carried  on  by  Rome  since  the 
year  726  with  Byzantium  and  Favia  was  to  place  the  popes 
in  the  position  held  by  the  Greek  exarch,  and  to  confirm 
tiie  limitation  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  Wa  must,  how- 
eve)^  be  cautious  to  remember  that  the  south  of  Italy  was 
comparatively  unaffected.  The  dukes  of  the  Greek  empire 
and  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento,  together  with  a  few 
fintonomous  commerdal  cities,  still  divided  Italy  below  the 
Campagna  of  Rome. 

IhtniUh  Emperort. 

The  Franko-Papal  alliance,  which  conferred  a  crown  on 
Pippin  and  sovereign  rights  upon  the  see  of  Rome,  held 
withal  itself  that  ideal  of  mutually  supporting  papacy  and 
empire  which  exercised  so  powerful  an  iniSnence  in 
medlnval  history.  When  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne) 
deposed  his  father-in-law  Desiderius,  the  last  Lombard 
king,  in  774,  and  when  he  received  the  circlet  of  the  empire 
from  Leo  IIL  at  Rome  in  800,  he  did  but  complete  and 
latify  the  compact  offered  to  his  grandfather,  Charles 
Uartel,  by  Gregory  IIL  The  relations  between  the  new 
emperor  and  the  pope  were  ill  defined ;  and  this  proved  the 
source  of  infinite  disasters  to  Italy  and  Europe  in  the 
sequeL  But  for  the  moment  each  seemed  necessary  to  the 
other ;  and  that  sufficed.  Charles  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  as  limited  by  Pippin's  settlement  The 
pope  was  confirmed  in  his  rectorship  of  the  cities  ceded  by 
Astolf,  with  the  further  understanding,  tecit  rather  than 
expressed,  that^  even  as  he  had  wrung  these  provinces  for 
the  Italic  people  from  both  Greeks  and  Lombards,  so  in  the 
future  he  might  claim  tUe  protectorate  of  such  portions 
of  Italy,  external  to  the  kingdom,  as  he  should  be  able  to 
acquire. '  Thia^  at  any  rats,  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
that  obscure  re-settlement  of  the  peninsula  which  Charles 
eSiscted.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  transmitted  on  his  death 
by  Charles  the  Great,  and  afterwards  confirmed  to  his  grand- 
son Lothar  by  the  peace  of  Verdun  in  843,  stretched  from 
the  Alps  to  Terracing  The  duchy  of  Benevento  remained 
tributary,  but  independent  Th<>  cities  of  Gaeta  and 
Kaplei,  Sicily,  and  the  so-called  llieme  of  Lombardy  in 


South  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  recognized  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  Venice  stood  aloof,  profeasing  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  the  East  The  parcels  into  wUch  the  Lom- 
bards had  divided  the  peninsula  remained  thus  virtually 
unaltered,  except  for  the  new  authority  acquired  by  the  set 
of  Rome. 

Internally  Charles  left  the  afGiirs  of  the  Italian  kingdtw 
much  as  he  found  them,  except  that  he  appears  to  havi 
pursued  the  policy  of  breaking  np  the  larger  fiefs  of  the 
Lombards,  substituting  counts  for  their  dukes,  and  adding 
to  the  privileges  of  the  bishops.  We  may  reckon  thoe 
measures  among  the  earliest  advantages  extended  to  tke 
cities,  which  still  contained  the  bnlk  of  the  old  Bomaa 
population,  and  which  were  destined  to  intervene  with 
decisive  effect  two  centuries  later  in  Italian  history.  It 
should  also  here  be  noticed  that  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  holding  of  the  fiefs,  whether  by  altering  their 
boundaries  or  substituting  Frankish  for  Lombard  vassals, 
were  chief  amoug  the  causes  why  the  feudal  system  took 
no  permanent  hold  in  Italy.  Feudalism  was  not  at  any 
time  a  national  institution.  The  hierarchy  of  dnkas  and 
marquises  and  counts  consisted  of  foreign  soldiers  imposed 
on  the  indigenous  inhabitants ;  and  the  rapid  saccession  of 
conquerors,  Lombards,  Franks,  and  Germans  following  each 
other  at  no  long  i&terval,  and  each  endeavouring  to  weaken 
the  remaining  strength  of  his  predecessor,  prevented  this 
alien  hierarchy  from  acquiring  fixity  by  permanence  of 
tenure.  Among  the  many  miseries  iufiicted  upon  Italy  by 
the  frequent  changes  of  her  northern  rulers,  this  at  least 
may  be  reckoned  a  blessing. 

The  Italians  acknowledged,  eight  kings  of  the  house  of 
Charles  the  Great,  ending  in  Charles  the  Fat,  who  was 
deposed  in  688.  After  them  followed  ten  sovereigns,  some 
of  whom  have  been  misnamed  Italians  by  writers  too  eager 
to  catch  at  any  resemblance  of  national  glory  for  a  people 
passive  in  the  hands  of  foreign  masters.  The  truth  is  that 
no  period  in  Italian  history  was  less  really  glorious  than 
that  which  came  to  a  close  in  961  by  Berengar  IL's  cession 
of  his  rights  to  Otto  the  Greet  It  was  a  period  marked 
in  the  first  place  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracena,  who 
began  to  occupy  Sicily  early  in  the  9th  century,  overran 
Cidabria  and  Apulia,  took  Bari,  and  threatened  Rome.  In 
the  second  place  it  was  marked  by  a  restoration  of  the 
Greeks  to  power.  In  890  they  established  themselves 
again  at  Bari,  and  ruled  the  llieme  of  Lombardy  by  means 
of  an  officer  entitled  Catapan.  In  the  third  place  it  was 
marked  by  a  decline  of  good  government  in  Rome.  Early 
in  the  10th  century  the  papacy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
noble  family,  known  eventually  as  the  counts  of  Tusculnin, 
who  almost  succeeded  in  rendering  the  office  hereditary, 
and  in  nniting  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the 
city  under  a  single  member  of  their  house.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  relate  tiie  scandals  of  Marozia'^  ard  Theodora's 
female  reign,  the  infamies  of  John  XH,  or  the  intrigues 
which  tended  to  convert  Rome  into  a  duchy.  The  most 
important  fact  for  the  historian  of  Italy  to  notice  is  that 
during  this  time  the  popes  abandoned,  not  only  their 
high  duties  as  chiefs  of  Christendom,  but  also  their  pro- 
tectorate of  Italian  liberties.  A  fourth  humiliating  episode 
in  this  period  was  the  invasion  of  the  Magyar  barbarians, 
who  overran  the  north  of  Italy,  and  reduced  its  fairest 
provinces  to  the  condition  of  a  wilderness.  Anarchy  and 
misery  are  indeed  the  main  features  of  that  long  space  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Charles  the  Great 
and  the  descent  of  Otta  Through  the  almost  impenetrable 
darkness  and  confusion  we  only  discern  this  much,  that 
Italy  was  powerless  to  constitute  herself  a  nation. 

The  discords  which  followed  on  the  break-np  of  the  Oaio- 
licgian  power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  so^ed  Italian 
emperors,  who  were  unable  to  control  the  fendatories 
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(marqmteB  of  Ivrea  and  Tnmnjr,  dnkei  of  Fiinli  and 
Bpoleto),  itom  whose  ranks  they  sprang^  exposed  Italy  to 
erer-increasing  misrnle.    The  coantiy  by  this  time  had 
become  thickly  ooTered  over  vith  eaatlea,  the  seats  o{ 
greater  or  lesser  nobles,  all  of  whom  were  eager  to  detach 
themseWes  from  strict  idlegiance  to  the  "Regno."  The  cities, 
exposed  to  pillage  by  Hans  in  the  north  and  Saracens  in 
the  south,  and  tsv^;ed  on  the  coast  by  ITorse  pirates, 
asserted  their  right  to  enclose  themselves  with  walls,  and 
taught  their  burghers  the  nse  of  arms.     Within  the  circuit 
of  their  ramparts,  the  bishops  already  began  to  exercise 
anthority  in  rivalry  with  the  connts^  to  whom,  Mnce  the 
days  of  Theodoric,  had  been  entmsted  the  govemment  of 
the  Italian  bargha     Agreeably  to  feudsl  costoms,  these 
nobles,  as  they  grew  in  power,  retired  from  the  town,  and 
built  themselves  fortresses  on  points  of  vantage  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Thus  the  titular  king  of  Italy  found  him- 
self simultaneously  at  war  with  those  great  vassals  who 
had  chosen  him  from  their  own  class,  with  the  turbnlent 
factions  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  with  unruly  bishops  in 
the  growing  cities,  and  with  the  moltitnde  of  minor  counts 
and  baroDB  who  occupied  the  open  lands,  and  who  changed 
sides  according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment     The  last 
king  of  the  quasi- Italian  succession,  fierengar  IL,  marquis  of 
Ivrea  (991-961),  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the 
anthority  of  the  regno ;  and  had  he  succeeded,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  now  at  the  last  moment  Italy  might  have 
become  an  independent  nation.    But  this  attempt  at  unifica- 
tion was  reckoned  to  Berengar  for  a  crime.    He  only  won  the 
hatred  of  all  classes,  and  was  represented  by  the  obscure 
annalists  of  that  period  as  an  oppressor  of  the  chnrch  and  a 
remorseless  tyrant.    In  Italy,  divided  between  feudal  nobles 
and  almost  hereditary  ecclesiastics,  of  foreign  blood  and  alien 
sympathies,  there  was  no  national  feeling.     Berengar  stood 
alone  against  a  multitude^  nnanimons  in  their  intolerance 
of  discipline.     His  predecessor  in  the  kingdom,  Lothar, 
had  left  a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  Adelheid.    fierengar 
imprisoned  her  npon  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  threatened  her 
with  a  forced  marriage  to  his  son  Adalbert     She  escaped 
to  the  castle  of  CanOssa,  where  the  great  count  of  Tnscany 
espoused  her  cause,  and  appealed  in  her  behalf  to  Otto  the 
Saxon.    The  king  of  Germany  descended  into  Italy,  and 
to6k  Adelheid  in  marriage.     After  this  episode  Berengar 
was  more  '  discredited  and  impotent  than  ever.     In  the 
extremity  of  his  fortunes  he  had  recourse  himself  to  Otto, 
making  a  formal  cession  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  son  Adalbert,  to  the  Saxon 
as  his  overlord.    By  this  slender  tie  the  crown  of  Italy 
was  joined  to  that  of  Qermany;  and  the  formal  right 
of  the  elected  king,  of  Qermany  to  be  considered  king  of 
Italy  and  emperor  may  be  held  to  have  accrued  from  thk 
epoch. 

Tin  Oermatt  Bmperort, 

Berengar  gained  nothing  by  his  act  of  obedience  to 
Otta  The  great  Italian  nobles,  in  their  turn,  appealed  to 
Oennany.  Otto  entered  Lombardy  in  961,  deposed 
Berengar,  assumed  the  crown  in  St  Ambrogio  at  Milan, 
and  in  962  was  procbimed  emperor  by  John  XII.  at 
Romei  Henceforward  Italy  changed  masters  according  as 
one  or  other  of  the  German  famSiies  assumed  snprenucy 
beyond  the  Alps.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  instances 
furnished  by  history  of  the  fascination  exercised  by  an 
idea  that  the  Italiuis  themselves  shonld  have  grown  to 
gloiy  in  this  dependence  of  their  nation  npon  Cnsars 
who  had  nothing  but  a  name  in  common  with  the  Roman 
Imperator  of  the  past 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  in  this  revolution  which 
placed  Otto  the  Great  upon -the  imperial  throne  is  that  the 
Italian  kingdom,  founded  by  the  Lombards,  recognised  bjr 


the  Franb,  and  neently  claimed  by  eminent  Italian  fen- 
datoriea,  virtually  ceased  to  exist    It  was  merged  in  the 
German  kingdom ;  and,  since  for  the  German  princes  Ger- 
many was  of  necessity  their  first  care,  Italy  from  this  time 
forward  began  to  be  'left  more  and  more  to  herself.     The 
central  authority  of  Favia  had  always  been  weak ;  the  regno 
had  proved  insafficient  to  combine  the  nation.  But  now  even 
that  shadow  of  union  disappeared,  and  the  Italians  were 
abandoned  to  the  slowly  working  influences  which  tended 
to  divide  them  into  separate  states.    The  most  brilliant 
period  of  their  chequered  history,  the  period  which  includes 
the  rise  of  <wmmunes,  the  exchange  of  municipal  liberty 
for  deepotism,  and  the  gradual  discrimination  of  the  five 
great  powers  (Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  the  Papacy,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples),  now  begins.     AJnong  the  centrifugal 
forces  which  determined  the  future  of  the  Italian  race 
must  be  reckoned,  first  and  foremost,  the  new  spirit  of 
municipal  independence.     VTe  have  seen  how  the  cities 
endoeed  themselves  with  walls,  and  how  the  bishops 
defined  their  anthority  against  that  of  the  codnta     Otto 
enoonraged  this  revolution  by  placing  the  enclosures  of 
the  chief  buighs  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counts. 
Within  those  precincts  the  bishops  and  the  citizens  were 
independent  of  all  fendal  masters  but  the  emperor.     He 
further  broke  the  power  of  the  great  vassals  by  redivisions 
of  their  feuds,  and  by  the  creation  of  new  marches  which 
he  assigned  to  his  German  followers.    In  this  way,  owing 
to  the  dislocation  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  to  the  enlarged 
jurisdiction  of  a  power  so  democratic  as  the  episcopate,  and 
to  the  increased  privileges  of  the  burghs,  fsudalism  received 
a  powerful  check  in  Italy.     The  Italian  people,  that  people 
which  gave  to  the  world  the  commerce  and  the  arts  of 
Florence,  was  not  indeed  as  yet  apparent     But  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  could  arise,  casting  from  itself  all 
foreign  and  feudal  trammels,  recogniziog  its  trne  past  in 
ancient  Rome,  and  reconstructing  a  civility  out  of  the  nuDs 
of  those  gbrious  meibories,  were  now  at  last  granted.     The 
nobles  from  this  time  forward  retired  into  the  country  and 
the  mountain^  fortified  themselves  in  strong  places  outside 
the  cities,  and  gave  their  best  attention  to  fostering  the 
rural  population.     Within  the  citise  and  npon  the  open 
lands  the  Italians,  in  this  and  the  next  centnry,  doubled, 
trebled,  and  qnadrnpled  their  numbers.    A  race  was  formed 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  empire  itself  in  cheek,  strong 
enough,  except  foe  its  own  internecine  contests,  to  have 
formed  a  nation  equal  to  its  happier  neighbonn. 

The  recent  scandals  of -the  papacy  induced  Otto  to  deprive 
the  Romans  of  their  right  to  elect  popes.  But  when  l\p  died 
in  973,  his  son  Otto  II.  (married  to  Theophano  of  the 
imperial  Byzantine  house)  and  his  grandson.  Otto  lU., 
who  descended  into  Italy  m  996,  found  that  the  affairs  of 
Rome  and  of  the  sonthem  provinces  wer;  more  than  even 
their  imperial  powers  could  cope  with.  The  faction  of  the 
counts  of  Tnscnlnm  raised  its  head  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Eternal  City,  and  Rome  still  claimed  to  be  a  common- 
wealth. Otto  Ill's  untimely  death  in  1002  introduced 
new  discords.  Rome  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  her 
nobles.  The  Lombards  chose  Ardoin,  marquis  of  Ivrea, 
for  kin{^  and  Favia  supported  his  claims  against  those  of 
Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  elected  in  Germany. 
Milan  sided  with  Henry;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first 
eminent  instance  of  cities  being  reckoned  powerful  allies 
in  the  Italian  dispntes  of  sovereigns.  It  is  also  the  first 
ihstanoe  of  that  bitter  fend  between  the  two  great  capitals 
of  Lombardy,  a  feud  rooted  in  ancient  antipathies  between 
the  Roman  popnlation  of  Mediolanum  and  the  Lombard 
garrison  of  Alboin's  successors,  which  proved  so  disastrous 
to  the  national  causa  Ardoin  retired  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  died  in  lOlS.  Henry  nearly  destroyed  Favia, 
was  crowned  in  Rome,  and  died  in  102  i.    After  this  event 
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Heribert,  the  archbUhnp  of  Milan,  invittd  Coantd,  the 
Ftaaconian  king  of  Oermany,  into  Italy,  and  crowned  him 
with  the  iron  crown  of  the  kingdom. 

The  intervention  of  this  man,  Heribert,  oompela  as  to 
turn  a  closer  glance  upon  the  cities  of  North  Italy.  It  ij 
here,  at  the  preaent  epoch  and  for  the  next  two  ceutories, 
that  the  pith  and  nerre  of  the  Italian  nation  must  be 
■ought ;  and  among  the  bnrghs  of  Lombardj,  Milan,,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  ancient  Rome,  assumes  the  lead.  In 
Milan  wo  bear  for  the  first  time  the  word  ComtiH*.  In 
Milta  the  citizens  first  form  themselves  into  a /*aWaiN«Nfo, 
Id  Milan  the  archbishop  organizes  the  hitherto  voiceless, 
flefenceles-<  jmpulation  into  a  community  capable  of  express- 
ing its  nesda.  aud  an  army  ready  to  maintain  ita  rightai 
To  Horibert  is  attribated  the  invention  of  the  Carroecio, 
which  played  so  singular  and  important  a  part  in  the  wai^ 
fare  of  Italian  cities.  A  huge  car  drawn  by  oxen,  bearing 
the  stsndurd  of  the  burgh,  and  carrying  an  altar  with  the 
host,  this  carrocrio,  like  the  ark  of  the  Israelites,  formed  j 
a  rallying  point  in  battle,  and  reminded  the  armed  artiaana 
that  they  had  a  city  and  a  church  to  fight  for.  That 
Heribert's  device  proved  eGToctuol  in  raising  the  spirit  of 
his  bnrghen,  and  consolidating  them  into  a  formidable 
band  of  warriors,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  speedily 
adopted  in  all  the  free  cities.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  at  this  epoch  the  liberties  of  the  burghs 
were  fully  developed.  The  mass  of  the  people  remained 
unrepresented  in  the  government ;  and  even  if  the  consuls 
existed  in  the  days  of  Heribert,  they  were  but  humble  legal 
officers,  transacting  business  for  their  constituents  in  the 
courts  of  the  bishop  and  his  viscount.  It  still  needed 
nearly  a  century  of  struggle  to  render  the  burghers  inde- 
pendent of  lordship,  with  a  fully  organized  commune,  self- 
governed  in  its  several  assembliea  While  making  these 
reservations,  it  is  at  the  same  time  tight  to  observe  that 
certain  Italian  communities  were  more  advanced  upon  the 
path  of  independence  than  others.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  the  maritime  ports.  Not  to  mention  Yenica, 
which  has  not  yet  entered  the  Italian  community,  and 
remains  a  Greek  free  city,  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  rapidly 
rising  into  ill-defined  autonomy.  Their  command  of  fleets 
gave  them  incontestable  advantages,  as  when,  for  instance, 
Otto  IL  employed  the  Fisans  in  980  against  the  Greeks  in 
Lower  Italy,  and  the  Fisans  and  Genoese  together  attacked 
the  Saracens  of  Sardinia  in  1017.  Still,  speaking  generally, 
the  age  of  independence  for  the  burghs  had  only  begun 
when  Heribert  from  Milan  undertook  the  earliest  ot;ganiza- 
tion  of  a  force  that  was  to  become  paramonnt  in  peace  and 
var. 

Nest  to  Milan,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  general 
politics  even  more  than  Milan,  Rome  now  claims  attention. 
The  destinies  of  Italy  depended  upon  the  charbcter  which 
the  see  of  St  Peter  should  assume.  Even  the  liberties  of 
her  republic*  in  the  north  hung  on  the  issue  of  a  contest 
which  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  shook  Europe  to  it4 
furthest  boundaries.  So  fatally  were  the  internal  aSain 
of  that  magnificent  bnt  unhappy  country  bound  up  with 
concerns  which  brought  the  forces  of  the  civilized  world 
into  play.  Her  ancient  prestige,  her  geographical  position, 
and  the  intellectual  primacy  of  her  most  noble  children 
tendered  Italy  the  battlegroand  of  princijiles  that  set  all 
C!hristendom  in  motion,  and  by  the  clash  of  which  she 
found  herself  for  ever  afterwards  divided.  During  the 
reign  of  Conrad  IL,  the  party  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum 
revived  in  Rome ;  and  Crescentius,  claiming  the  title  of  con- 
sul in  the  imperial  city,  sought  once  more  to  control  the 
election  of  the  popes.  '  When  Henry  IIL,  the  son  of  Con- 
rad, entered  Italy  in  10.46,  he  found  three  popes  i*  Rome. 
These  he  abolished,  and,  taking  the  appointment  into  his 
own  hands,  gave  German  bishope  to  the  see;,     The  policy 


thus  initiated  Upon  the  precedent  laid  down  by  Ctto  the 
Great  was  a  remedy  for  pressing  evils.  It  saved  Rome 
from  beooming  a  duchy  in  the  hands  of  the  Toseulan  house. 
But  it  neither  raised  the  prestige  of  the  papacy,  nor  could 
it  satisfy  the  Italians,  who  rightly  regarded  the  Roman  see 
as  theirs.  These  German  popes  were  short-lived  and 
inefficient.  Their  appointment,  according  to  notions  which 
defined  themselves  withiu  the  church  at  this  epoch,  was 
simonlacal;  and  during  the  long  minority  of  Henry  IV., 
who  succeeded  hi*  father  in  1096,  the  terrible  Tuscan 
monk,  Hildebrand  of  Soana,  forged  weapons  which  he  used 
with  deadly  effect  against  the  presumption  of  the  empire. 
The  condition  of  the  church  seemed  desperate,  unless  it 
could  be  purged  of  crying  scandals— of  the  subjection  uf 
the  papacy  to  the  great  Roman  nobles,  of  its  subordination 
ta  the  German  eueeror,  and  of  its  internal  demoralization. 
It  was  Hildebrand's  policy  throughout  three  papacies,  dur- 
ing which  he  controlled  the  counsels  of  the  Vatican,  and 
before  he  himself  assumed  the  tiara,  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  Italy  and  Europe  for  a  mighty  change.  His  programme 
included  these  three  points  : — (1)  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
(2)  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  appointments  made  by  the 
secular  authority ;  (3)  the  vesting  uf  the  papal  election  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  presided  over 
by  the  curia  of  cardinals.  How  Hildebrand  paved  the  way 
for  these  reforms  during  the  pontificates  of  Xicholas  II. 
and  Alexander  IL,  how  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  papal 
office  from  the  depths  of  .'degradation  and  subjectiun  to 
illimitable  sway  over  the  minds  of  men  in  Europe,  and  how 
his  warfare  wi^  the  empire  established  on  a  solid  basis  the 
still  doub'  'ul  independence  of  the  Italian  burghs,  renewing 
the  long  neglected  proteotorate  of  the  Italian  race,  and  bc- 
qneathing  to  his  successors  a  national  policy  which  had 
been  forgotten  by  the  popes  since  his  great  predecessur 
Gregory  U.,  forms  a  chapter  in  European  history  which 
must  now  be  interrupted.  We  have  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  unexpected  allies,  upon  whom  in  no  small  measure  hi« 
success  depended. 

In  order  to  maintain  some  thread  of  continuity  through 
fhe  perplexed  and  tangled  vicissitudes  of  the  Italian  race, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  disregard  those  provinces  which 
did  not  immediately  contribute  to  the  formation  of  its  his- 
tory. For  this  reason  we  have  left  the  whole  of  the  south 
up  to  the  present  point  unnoticed.  Sicily  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulmans,  the  Theme  of  Lombardy  abandoned  to  the 
weak  suzerainty  of  the  Greek  catapans,  the  Lombard  duchy 
of  Benevento  slowly  falling  to  pieces,  and  the  maritime  re- 
publics of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  extending  their  in- 
fluence by  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  efliect 
detached  from  the  Italian  regno,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  ot 
Rome,  included  in  no  pared  of  Italy  proper.  But  now 
the  moment  had  arrived  when  this  vast  gmnp  of  provinces, 
forming  the  future  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  about 
to  enter  definitely  and  decisively  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Italian  community.  Some  Norman  adventurers,  on  pil- 
grimage to  St  Michael's  abrine  on  Monte  Gargano,  lent 
their  swords  in  1017  to  the  Lombard  cities  of  Apulia 
against  the  Greeks.  Twelve  years  later  we  find  the  Nor- 
mans settled  at  Aversa  under  their  Count  Rainulf.  From 
this  station  as  a  centre  the  little  band  of  adventuren, 
playing  the  Greeks  off  against  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Lombards  against  the  Greeks,  spread  their  power  in  all  di- 
rections, until  they  made  themselves  the  most  considerable 
force  in  sotithem  Italy.  William  of  Hauteville  was  pnv 
claimed  count  of  Apulia.  His  half-brother,  Robert  Wit- 
kard  or  Guiscard,  after  defeating  the  papal  troops  at 
Civitella  in  1053,  received  from  Leo  IX.  the  investiture  of 
all  present  and  future  conquests  in  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily,  which  he  agreed  to  bold  as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  Bee. 
Nicholas  IL  ratified  this  grant,  and  confirmed  the  title  of 
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count.  Having  consolidated  tbeir  pnaseuious  on  tlie  main- 
land, the  Nurmaui,  under  Robert  Guiscard's  brother,  the 
great  Coaut  Roger,  nndertook  the  conquest  of  Sicily  in  lOCO. 
After  a  prolonged  struggle  of  tliirt/  jears,  tliey  wrested  the 
whole  island  from  the  Saracens ;  and  Roger,  dying  in  1 101, 
Vwqucathed  to  his  sou  Roger  a  kingdom  in  Calabria  und 
fjicily  second  to  none  in  Europe  for  wealth  and  magnificence. 
This  while,  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hanteville  family  still 
ii.-ld  the  title  and  domains  of  the  Apulian  duchy;  but  ia 
112T,  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin  Duke  William,  Roger 
united  the  wliolc  of  the  future  realm.  In  1130  he  assnmed 
the  style  of  king  of  Sicily,  inscribing  npou  his  sword  the 
famous  hexameter — 

AppuliM  «t  Caltber  Sicnlns  milii  ssrrit  et  Afei. 

This  Norman  conquest  of  the  two  Sicilies  forms  the  most 
romantic  episode  in  medisval  Italian  history.  By  the  con- 
solidation of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  into  a  powerful 
kingdom,  by  checking  the  growth  of  the  maritime 
republics,  and  by  recognizing  the  over-lordship  of  the  papal 
see,  the  house  of  Hauteville  influenced  tho  destinies  of 
Italy  with  more  effecl/  than  any  of  the  princes  who  had 
previously  dealt  with  any  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Their 
kingdom,  though. Naples  was  from  time  to  time  separated 
from  Sicily,  never  quite  lost  the  cohesion  they  had  given 
it;  and  all  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  in  Italy  were 
due  in  after  days  to  papal  manipuhition  of  the  rights  ae- 
qtiired  by  Robert  Guiacard's  act  of  houage.  The  southern 
regno,  in  the  hands  of  the  popes,  proved  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  led  to  French  interfer- 
ence in  Italian  afbirs,  introduced  the  Spaniard,  and  main- 
tained in  those  rich  southern  provinces  the  reality  of  feudal 
sovereignty  long  after  this  alien  element  had  been  elimin- 
ated from  the  rest  of  Italy. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  anticipated  the  conrs^< 
of  events  by  nearly  a  ceutury.  We  must  now  retnm  to  the 
date  of  Hildebrand's  elevation  to  the  papacy  in  1073,  when 
he  chose  the  memorable  name  of  Gregory  VIL  In  the 
next  year  after  his  election  Hildebrand  convened  a  council, 
and  passed  measures  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  In  1075  he  caused  the  investiture  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries  by  secular  potentates  of  ^y  degree  to  be 
condemned.  These  two  reforms,  striking  at  the  moat 
cherished  privileges  and  most  deeply-rooted  self-indulgences 
of  the  aristocratic  caste  in  Europe,  inflamed  the  bitterest 
hostility.  Henry  IV.,  king  of  (Jermany,  but  not  crowned 
emperor,  convened  a  diet  in  the  following  year  at  Worms, 
where  Gregory  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  The 
pope  followed  with  s  counter  excommunication,  far  more 
formidable,  releasing  the  king's  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  allegianee.  War  was  thus  declared  between  the  two 
chiefs  of  Western  Christendom,  that  war  of  investitures 
which  ont-lasted  the  lives  of  both  Oregoty  and  Henry,  and 
was  not  terminated  till  the  year  1122.  The  dramatic  epi- 
sodes of  this  struggle  are  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged 
npon.  In  his  single-handed  duel  with  the  strength  of 
Germany,  Gregory  received  material  assistance  from  the 
Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  She  was  the  last  heiress  of 
the  great  house  of  Canossa,  whose  fiefs  stretched  from 
Mantua  across  Lombardy,  passed  the  Apennines,  included 
the  Tuscan  plains,  and  embraced  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of 
Spoleta  It  was  in  her  castle  of  Oinossa  that  Henry  IV. 
performed  his  three  days'  penance  in  the  winter  of  1077; 
and  there  she  made  the  cession  of  her  vast  domains  to  the 
church.  That  cession,  renewed  after  the  death  of  Gregory 
tohissncceaaors,  conferred  npon  the  popes  indefinite  rights, 
of  which  they  afterwards  availed  themselves  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  tbeir  temporal  power.  Matilda  died  in  the  year 
1115.  Gregory  bad  passed  before  her  from  the  scene  of 
liit  oonteet,  an  exile  at  Salemc^  wbitber  Robert  Wisk  ird 


carried  him  m  1081  from  the  anarchy  of  rebellions  Romor 
With  nnbroken  spirit,  though  tho  objects  of  his  life  were 
nuattained,  though  Italy  and  Europe  had  been  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  tho  issue  of  the  conflict  was  still  doubtful, 
Gregory  expired  in  108S  with  these  words  on  his  lips :  "  I 
loved  juatico,  I  hated  iniquity,  therefore  in  bauisluuent  I 
die." 

The  greatest  of  the  popes  uins  breatned  his  last ;  but 
the  new  spirit  h<i  had  communicated  to  the  papacy  naa 
nAt  destined  to  expire  with  him.  Gregory's  immediate 
successors,  Victor  III.,  Urban  IL,  an4  Paschal  II.,  carried 
on  his  struggle  with  Henry  IV.  and  his  imperial  auti- 
popes,  encouraging  the  emperor's  son  to  reliel  against  him, 
and  stirring  up  Europe  for  the  first  crusade.  When  Heaiy 
IV.  died,  his  own  sou's  prisoner,  in  1106,  Henry  V.  crossed 
the  Alps,  entered  Rome,  wrung  the  imperial  coronation 
from  Paschal  IL,  and  compelled  the  pope  to  grant  hi* 
claims  on  the  investitures.  Scarcely  hod  he  returned  to 
Germany  when  the  Latcran  disavowed  all  that  the  pope 
had  dons,  on  the  score  that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force. 
France  sided  with  the  churcL  Germany  rejecttd  the  bull 
of  investiture.  A  new  descent  into  Italy,  a  new  seiztire  of 
Rome,  proved  of  no  avail.  The  emperor's  real  weakness 
was  in  Germany,  where  his  subjects  openly  expressed  their 
discontent.  He  at  last  abandoned  the  contest  which  had 
distracted  Europe.  By  the  concordat  of  Worms,  1122, 
the  emperor  surrendered  the  right  of  investiture  by  ring 
and  staff,  and  granted  the  right  of  election  to  the  clergy. 
The  popes  were  henceforth  to  be  chosen  by  the  cardinals, 
the  bishops  by  the  chapters  subject  to  the  pope'n  s|j(jrovaL 
On  the  other  hand  the  pope  ceded  to  the  emperor  the  right 
of  investiture  by  the  sceptre.  But  the  main  issae  of  the 
struggle  was  not  in  these  details  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment ;  principles  hud  been  at  stake  far  deeper  and  more 
widely  reaching.  The  respective  relations  of  pope  and 
emperor,  ill-defined  in  the  compact  between  Charles  the 
Great  and  Leo  IlL,  were  brought  in  question,  and  the  two 
chief  potentates  of  Christendom,  no  lunger  tacitly  concoid- 
ant,  stood  against  each  other  in  irreconcilable  rivalry. 
Upon  this  point,  though  the  battle  seemed  to  be  a  drawn 
one,  the  popes  were  really  victors.  They  reniaincd  inde- 
pendent of  the  emperor,  but  the  emperor  hod  still  to  seek 
the  crown  at  their  hands.  The  pretensions  of  Otto  the 
Great  and  Heniy  IIL  to  make  popes  were  gone  for  ever.  ^ 

Afft  of  the  Commuuei. 

The  final  gaineis,  however,  by  the  war  of  investitures 
were  the  Italiana  In  the  first  place,  from  this  time 
forward,  owing  to  the  election  of  popes  by  the  Roman  curia, 
the  Holy  See  remained  in  the  hands  of  Italians ;  and  this, 
though  it  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  good,  was  a  great 
glory  to  the  nation.  In  the  next  place,  the  antagonism  of 
the  popes  to  the  emperors,  which  became  hereditary  in  the 
Holy  College,  forced  the  former  to  assume  the  protectorate 
of  the  national  cause.  But  by  far  the  greatest  profit  the 
Italians  reaped  was  the  emancipation  of  their  burghs. 
During  the  forty-seven  years'  war,  when  pope  and  emperor 
were  respectively  bidding  for  their  alliance,  and  offering 
concessions  to  secure  their  support,  the  communes  grew  in 
self-reliance,  strength,  and  liberty.  As  the  bishops  had 
helped  to  free  them  from  subservience  to  their  feudal 
masters,  so  the  war  of  investitures  relieved  them  of  depend- 
ence on  their  bishopsL  The  age  of  real  autonomy,  signalized 
by  the  supremacy  of  consuls  in  the  cities,  had  arrived. 

In  the  republics,  as  we  begin  to  know  them  after  the  war 
of  investitures,  government  was  carried  on  by  officers  caHed 
consuls,  varying  in  number  according  to  custom  and  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  town  into  districts.  These 
magistrates,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  originally 
aiHpointed  to  oonttol  Mid  |»otect  the  humbler  classee,    Bm^ 
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in  proportion  as  the  people  gained  more  power  in  the  field 
the  coosuls  rose  into  importance,  enpersoded  the  bishops, 
and  began  to  represent  the  city  in  transactions  with  its 
neighbours.  Popes  and  emperors,  who  needed  the  assist- 
ance of  a  city,  had  to  seek  it  from  the  consuls,  and  thus 
these  officers  gradually  converted  an  obscure  and  indefinite 
authority  into  what  resembles  the  presidency  of  a  common- 
wealth. They  were  supported  by  a  deliberative  assembly, 
called  creJema,  chosen  from  the  more  distinguished 
citizens.  In  addition  to  this  privy  council,  we  find  a  grdu 
eomiglio,  consisting  of  the  burghers  who  had  established 
the  right  to  interfere  immediately  in  public  affairs,  and  a 
still  larger  assembly  called  parlamento,  which  included  the 
whole  adult  papulation.  Though  the  institntiona  of  the 
communes  varied  in  different  localities,  this  is  the  type  to 
which  they  all  approximated.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  type  was  rather  oligarchical  than  strictly  democratic. 
Between  the  parlamento  aud  the  consuls  with  their  privy 
council,  or  credenza,  was  interposed  the  gran  consiglio  of 
privileged  burghera.  These  formed  the  aristocracy  of  the 
town,  who  by  their  wealth  and  birth  held  its  afEairs  within 
their  custody.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  when 
the  term  popolo  occurs,  it  refers  to  this  body  and  not  to  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population.  The  eomuiu  included  the 
entire  city — bishop,  consuls,  oligarchy,  councils,  'handi- 
craftsmen, proletariate.  The  popolo  was  the  governing 
or  upper  eUss.  It  wa^  almost  inevitable  in  the  transition 
from  feudalism  to  democracy  that  this  intermediate  ground 
should  be  traversed;  and  the  peculiar  Italian  phrases, 
f»imo  popolo,  leeondo  popolo,  teno  popolo,  and  so  forth, 
indicate  successive  changes,  whereby  the  oligarchy  passed 
from  one  stage  to  another  in  its  progress  toward  absolution 
in  democracy  or  tyranny. 

Under  their  consula  the  Ilalian  bnrgha  rose  to  a  great 
height  of  prosperity  and  splendour.  Fisa  built  her  Dnoma 
Milau  undertook  the  irrigation  works  which  enriched 
the  soil  of  Lombardy  for  ever.  Massive  walls,  substantial 
edifices,  commodious  seaports,  good  roads,  were  the 
benefits  conferred  by  this  new  government  on  Italy.  It  is 
abo  to  be  noticed  that  the  people  now  began  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  past.  They  recognized  the  fact  that  their 
blood  was  Latin  as  distinguished  from  Teutonic,  and  that 
they  must  look  to  ancient  Borne  for  those  memories  which 
constitute  a  people's  nationality.  At  .this  epoch  the  study 
of  Roman  law  received  a  new  impulse,  and  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  legend  that  Fisa,  glorious  through  her  con- 
suls, brought  the  pandects  in  a  single  codex  from  Amalfi. 
The  very  name  consul,  no  less  than  the  Romanizing  char- 
acter of  the  best  architecture  of  the  time,  points  to  the 
same  revival  of  antiquity. 

The  rise  of  the  Lombard  communes  produced  a  sympa- 
thetic revolution  in  Rome,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  placet  A.  monk,  named  Arnold  of  Brescia,  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Milanese,  stirred  up  the  Romans  to 
shake  off  the  temporal  sway  of  their  bishop.  He  attempted, 
in  fact,  upon  a  grand  acalo  what  was  being  slowly  and 
quietly  effected  in  the  northern  cities.  Rome,  ever  mind- 
ful of  her  antique  past,  listened  to  Arnold's  preaching.  A 
senate  was  established,  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 
The  title  of  patrician  was  revived  and  offered  to  Conrad, 
king  of  Italy,  but  not  crowned  emperor.  Conrad  refused 
it,  and  the  Romans  conferred  it  upon  one'  of  their  own 
noblea  Though  these  institutions  borrowed  high-sounding 
titles  from  antiquity,  they  were  in  reality  imitations  of  the 
Lombard  civic  system.  Tha  patrician  stood  for  the  consuls. 
The  senate,  composed  of  nobles,  represented  the  credenza 
•nd  the  gran  consiglio.  The  pope  was  nnable  to  check 
this  revolution,  whidi  is  now  chiefly  interesting  as  further 
proof  of  the  insnrgence  of  the  Latin  as  against  the  feudal 
elements  in  Italy  at  this  period. 


Though  the  eomnumet  gained  so  much  by  the  war  of 
investitures,  the  division  of  the  country  between  the  pope's 
and  emperor's  parties  was  no  small  price  to  pay  for  inde- 
pendence. It  inflicted  upon  Italy  the  ineradicable  cutse  of 
party-warfare,  setting  city  against  city,  house  against  house, 
and  rendering  concordant  action  for  a  national  end  impos- 
sible. No  sooner  had  the  compromise  of  the  investitures 
been  concluded  than  it  was  manifest  that  the  burghen  of 
the  now  enfranchised  communes  were  resolved  to  turn  theit 
arms  against  each  other.  We  seek  in  rain  an  obvious 
motive  for  each  separate  quarrel  All  we  know  for  certain 
is  that,  at  this  epoch,  Rome  attempts  to  ruin  Tivoli,  and 
Venice  Fisa;  Milan  fights  with  Ciemona,  Cremona  with 
Crema,  Favia  with  Verona,  Verona  with  Fadua,  Piaoenza 
with  Farms,  Modena  and  Reggio  with  Bologna,  Bologna 
and  Faenza  with  Ravenna  and  Imola,  Florence  and  Fist 
With  Lucca  and  Biena,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list 
of  citiesL  The  nearer  the  neighbours,  the  more  rancorona 
and  internecine  is  the  strife ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  where 
animosity  is  deadly  and  no  grave  local  causes  of  dispute 
are  apparent,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  some  deeply- 
seated  permanent  uneasiness  goaded  these  fast  growing 
communities  into  rivalty.  Italy  was,  in  fact,  too  small  fur 
her  children.  A?  the  towns  expanded,  they  perceived  that 
they  must  mutually  exclude  eaich  other.  They  fonght  foe 
bare  existence,  for  primacy  in  commerce,  for  the 'command 
of  seaports,  for  the  keys  of  monntain  passes,  for  rivera^ 
roads,  and  all  the  avenues  of  wealth  and  plenty.  The 
pope's  cause  and  the  emperor's  cause  were  of  comparatively 
little  moment  to  Italian  burghers ;  and  the  names  of  QneU 
and  Qhibelline,  which'  before  long  began  to  be  heard  in 
every  street,  on  every  market-place,  had  no  meaning  for 
them.  These  watchwords  are  said  to  have  arisen  in 
Germany  during  the  dispntcd  succession  of  the  empire 
between  1135  and  1162,  when  the  Welfs  of  Bavaria 
opposed  the  Bwabian  princes  of  Woiblingen  origin.  But  in 
Italy,  although  they  were  severally  identified  with  the  papal 
and  imperial  parties,  they  really  served  as  symbols  for 
jealousies  which  altered  in  complexion  from  time  to  time 
and  place  to  place,  expressing  more  than  antagonistic  poli- 
tical principles,  and  involving  differences  vital  enou^  to 
split  the  social  fabric  to  its  foundation. 

Under  the  imperial  rule  of  Lothar  the  Saxon  (1125-1 137} 
and  Conrad  the  Swabion  (1138-1152),  these  civil  wars 
increased  in  violence  owing  to  the  absence  .of  authority. 
Neither  Lothar  nor  Conrad  was  strong  at  home ;  the  former 
hod  no  influence  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  never  entered  Italy 
atalL  But  when  Conrad  died,  the  electors  chose  his  nephew 
Frederick,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  who  nnited  the  rival 
honours  of  Welf  and  Waiblingen,  tio  succeed  him ;  and  it 
was  soon  obvious  that  the  empire  had  a  master  powerful  of 
brain  and  firm  of  will.  Frederick  immediately  detecmined 
to  reassert  the  imperial  rights  in  his  southern  provinces, 
and  to  check  the  warfare  of  the  burgh&  When  he  first 
cttMsed  the  Alps  in  1161,  Lombardy  was,  roughly  speaking, 
divided  between  two  parties,  the  one  headed  by  Favia  pro- 
fessing loyally  to  the  empire^  the  other  headed  by  Milan 
ready  to  oppose  its  claims.  The  municipal  animosities  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  gave  substance  to  these 
factions;  yet  neither  the  imperial  nor  the  anti-imperial 
party  had  any  real  community  of  interest  with  Frederidt 
He  came  to  snpetsede  self-govetnment  by  consuls,  to  deprive 
the  cities  of  the  privilege  of  making  war  on  their  own 
account,'  and  to  extort  his  regalian  rights  of  forage,  food, 
and  lodging  for  his  armiesi  It  was  only  the  habit  of  inter- 
nrban  jealousy  which  prevented  the  communes  from  at 
once  coinbining  to  resist  demands  which  threatened  their 
liberty  of  action,  and  wonld  lea ve^  them  pcusive  at  the 
pleasure  of  a  foreign  master.  The  diet  was  opened  at 
Bonsaglia  near  Fiacenza,  where  Frederick  listened  to  the 
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compIsiDti  of  Como  and  Lodi  againtt  Milan,  of  Pavia 
ogaiiut  Tortona,  and  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  againit 
Asti  and  ChierL  The  plaintiffB  in  each  case  were  imperiv 
luts ;  and  Frederick'a  tint  actioa  was  to  redrew  their 
aupposad  grievances.  He  laid  waste  Chieri,  Asti,  and 
Tortona,  then  took  the  Lombard  crown  at  Pavia,  and, 
reserring  Milan  for  a  futnre  day,  paued  southward  to 
Home.  Outside  the  gates  of  Borne  he  was  mot  by  a 
depatetion  from  the  senate  he  had  come  to  supersede,  who 
addressed  him  in  words  memorable  for  expressing  the  re- 
publican spirit  of  new  Italy  face  to  face  with  aatocratie 
feudalism :  "  Thon  wast  a  stranger,  I  have  made  thee  a 
citixeu;"  it  i«  Borne  who  spcalu:  "Thou  earnest  as  an 
alien  from  beyond  the  Alps,  I  hare  conferred  on  thee  the 
principality."  Moved  only  to  acorn  and  indignation  by 
the  rhetorio  of  these  presumptuous  enthusiasts,  Frederick 
marched  into  the  Leonine  city,  and  took  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  Hadrian  IV.  In  return  for  this  com- 
pliance, the  emperor  delivered  over  to  the  pope  lua  tronble- 
some  rival  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  was  oumed  alive  by 
Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only  English  succesaor  of  St  Peter. 
The  gates  of  Borne  itself  were  shut  against  Frederick ;  and 
even  on  this  fitat  occasion  his  good  nnderatanding  with 
Hadrian  began  to  suffer.  The  points  of  dispute  between 
them  related  mainly  to  Matilda's  beqnest,  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  the  pope  had  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  the  empire  by  renewing  its  investiture  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Bee.  In  truth,  the  papacy  and  the  empire  had 
become  irreconcilable.  Each  claimed  illimitable  authority, 
and  neither  was  content  to  abide  vitbin  such  limits  as 
would  have  secured  a  mutual  toleranoei  Having  obtained 
his  coronation,  Frederick  withdrew  to  Germany,  while 
Milan  prepared  herself  against  the  storm  which  threatened. 
In  the  ensuing  struggle  with  the  empire,  that  great  city 
rose  to  the  altitude  of  patriotic  heroism.  By  their  suffer- 
ings no  less  than  by  their  deeds  of  daring,  her  citixena 
showed  themselves  to  be  sublime,  devoted,  and  disinterested, 
winning  the  purest  laurels  which  give  lustre  to  Italian  story. 
Almost  within  Frederick's  presence,  they  rebuilt  Tortona, 
punished  Pavia,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  the  marquis  of 
Montferrat.  Then  they  fortified  the  Adda  and  Ticino,  and 
waited  for  the  emperor's  next  descent.  He  came  in  1168 
with  a  large  army,  overran  Lombardy,  raised  his  imperial 
•lliee,  and  sat  down  before  the  walls  of  Milaa  Famine 
forced  the  burghers  to  partial  obedience,  and  Frederick 
held  •  victorious  diet  at  Boncaglia.  Here  the  jurists  of 
Bologna  appeared,  armed  with  their  new  lore  of  Bomaa 
law,  and  expounded  Justinian's  code  in  the  interests  of 
the  Oerman  empire.  It  was  now  seen  how  the  absolutist 
doctrines  of  autocracy  developed  in  Justinian's  age  at 
Byiantinm  would  bear  fruits  in  the  development  of  an 
imperial  idea,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  fatal  mirage 
of  medinval  Italy.  Frederick  plae<)d  judges  of  his  own 
appointment,  with  the  title  of  podesta,  in  ^  the  Lombard 
communes ;  and  this  stretch  of  his  authority,  while  it  ex- 
acerbated his  foes,  forced  even  his  friends  to  join  their 
ranks  against  him.  The  war,  meanwhile,  dragged  orL 
Crema  yielded  after  an  heroic  siege  in  1160,  and  was 
abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  its  fierce  rival  Cremona. 
Milan  was  invested  in  1161,  starved  into  capitulation  after 
nine  mouths'  Tssistanoe,  and  given  up  to  total  destruction 
by  the  Italian  imperialists  of  Frederick's  army.  So  stained 
and  tarnished  with  the  vindictive  passions  of  municipal 
rivalry  was  even  this,  the  one  great  glorious  strife  of 
Italian  annals  I  Having  ruined  his  rebellious  city,  but 
not  tamed  her  spirit,  Frederick  withdrew  across  the  Alps. 
Bat,  in  the  interval  between  his  second  and  third  visit,  a 
league  was  formed  agairut  him  in  north-eastern  Lombardy. 
Yerona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  Venice  entered  into  a 
compact  to  defend  their  liberties ;  and  when  he  came  again 


in  1163  with,  a  brilliant  staff  of  German  knights,  the 
imperial  cities  refused  to  join  his  standards.  This  wax  the 
first  and  ominous  sign  of  a  coming  change. 

Meanwhile  the  election  of  Alexander  IIL  to  the  papacy 
in  1169  added  a  powerful  ally  to  the  republican  party. 
Opposed  by  an  anti-pope  whom  the  emperor  favoured, 
Alexander  found  it  was  his  truest  policy  to  rely  for  support 
upon  the  anti-imperialist  conimones.  They  in  return 
gladly  accepted  a  champion  who  lent  them  the  preatigj 
and  influence  of  the  church.  When  Frederick  once  more 
crossed  the  Alps  in  1166,  he  advanced  on  Bome^  and 
besieged  Alexander  in  the  Colisenm.  But  the  affairs  of 
Lombardy  left  him  no  leisure  to  persecute  a  recalcitrant 
pontiff.  In  April  1167  a  new  league  was  formed  between 
Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,-  Mantua,  and  Ferrara.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  this  league  allied  itself  with 
the  elder  Veronese  league,  and  received  the  addition  of 
Milan,  Lodi,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modeiut,  and  Bologna.  The 
famous  league  of  Lombard  cities,  styled  Concordia  in  its 
acts  of  settlement,  was  now  established.  Kovara,  Vercelli, 
Como,  Asti,  and  Tortona  swelled  its  ranks ;  only  Fa^-ia  and 
Montferrat  remained  imperialist  between  the  Alps  and 
Apermines.  Frederick  fled  for  his  life  by  the  Mont  Cenis, 
and  in  1168  the  town  of  Alessandria  was  erected  to  keep 
Pavia  and  the  marquisate  in  check.  In  the  emperor's 
absence,  Bavenna,  Bimini,  Imola,  and  Forll  joined  the 
league,  which  now  called  itself  the  "Society  of  Venice, 
Lombardy,  the  March,  Bomagna,  and  Alessandria."  For 
the  fifth  time,  in  1174,  Frederick  entered  his  rebellious 
dominions.  The  fortress  town  of  Alessandria  stopped  his 
progress  with  those  mud  walls  contemptuously  named 
"  of  straw,"  while  the  forces  of  the  league  assembled  at 
Modena,  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  spring 
of  1176  Frederick  threatened  Milaa  His  army  found  itself 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  tovm  near  the  village  of  Legnano, 
when  the  troops  of  the  city,  assisted  only  by  a  few  allies  from 
Piacenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Novara,  and  Vercelli,  met  and 
overwhelmed  it.  The  victory  was  complete.  Frederick 
escaped  alone  to  Pavia,  whence  he  opened  negotiatioaa 
with  Alexander.  In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  he 
was  suffered  to  betake  himself  unharmed  to  Venice. 
Here,  as  upon  neutral  ground,  the  emperor  met  the  pope, 
and_a  truce  for  six  years  was  concluded  with  the  Lombard 
burghs.  Looking  back  from  the  vantago-ground  of  history 
upon  the  issue  of  this  long  struggle,  we  are  struck  with  the 
small  results  which  satisfied  the  Lombard  communes.  They 
had  humbled  and  utterly  defeated  their  foreign  lord.  They 
had  proved  their  strength  in  combination.  Yet  neither  the 
acts  by  which  their  league  was  ratified  nor  the  terms 
negotiated  for  them  by  their  patron  Alexander  evince  the 
smallest  desire  of  what  we  now  understand  as  luktional  in- 
dependence. The  name  of  Italy  is  never  mentioned.  The 
supremacy  of  the  emperor  is  not  called  in  qneetion.  The 
conception  of  a  permanent  confederation,  bound  together  in 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  for  common  objects,  has  not 
occurred  to  these  hard  fighters  and  stubborn  asaerters  of  their 
civic  privileges.  All  they  claim  is  municipal  autonomy ;  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  afDlirs  within  the  city  walls,  to 
fight  their  batUes  as  they  chooee,  and  to  follow  their  several 
ends  unchecked.  It  is  vain  to  lament  that,  when  they 
mi^t  have  now  established  Italian  independence^  upon  a 
secure  basis,  they  chose  local  and  municipal  privileges. 
Their  mutual  jealousies,  combined  with  the  prestige  of  the 
empire,  and  possibly  with  the  selfishness  of  the  pope,  who 
had  secured  his  ojwn  position,  and  was  not  likely  to  foster 
a  national  spirit  that  would  have  threatened  the  ecclesia- 
stical sapremaoy,  deprived  the  Italians  of  the  only  great 
opportunity  they  ever  had  of  forming  themselves  into  a 
powerful  nation. 

When  the  truce  expired  in  1183,  a  permanent  peace 
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waa  ratified  at  Constance.  The  intervening  yiaars  had 
been  spent  by  the  Lombarda,  not  in  consolidating  their 
nnion,  bat  in  attempting  to  secore  special  priTilegss  for 
their  several  cities.  Alessandria  della  Faglia,  glorious  by 
Iter  resistance  to  the  emperor  in  1174,  had  even  changed 
her  name  to  Ceaarea  I  The  signatories  of  the  peace  of 
Constance  were  divided  between  leaguers  and  imperialists. 
On  the  one  side  we  find  Yercelli,  Novara,  Mikn,  Lodi, 
^rgamo,  Brescia,  liantna,  Verona,  YicenzajPadaa,  Treviso, 
Bologna,  Faenza,  Hodena,  Beggio,  Parma,  Fiacenzaj  on 
the  other,  Pavia,  Qeaoa,  Alba,  Cremona,  Com'o,  Tortona, 
Asti,  Cesarea.  Venice,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  Italian 
community,  is  conspicnona  by  her  absence.  According  to 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  communes  were  confirmed  in 
their  right  of  self-goTernment  by  consuls,  and  their  right 
of  warfare.  The  emperor  retained  the  supreme  courts  of 
appeal  within  the  cities,  and  his  tlaim  for  sostensifie  at 
their  expense  when  he  came  into  Italy. 

The  privileges  confirmed  to  the  Lombard  cities  by  the 
peace  of  Constance  were  extended  to  Tuscany,  where 
Florence,  having  ruined  Fiesole,  had  begun  her  career  of 
freedom  and  prosperity.  The  next  great  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Italian  evolution  is  the  war  of  the  burghs  against 
the  nobles.  The  consular  cities  were  everywhere  surrounded 
by  castles ;  and,  though  the  feudal  lords  had  been  weakened 
by  the  events  of  the  preceding  centuries,  they  continued 
to  be  formidable  enemies.  It  was,  for  instance,  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  towna  that  they  should  possess 
territory  round  their  walls,  and  this  had  to  be  wrested  from 
tiie  noblea  We  cannot  linger  over  the  details  of  this 
warfare.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that,  t>artly  by  mortgaging 
their  property  to  rich  burghers,  partly  by  entering  the 
service  of  the  cities  as  condottieri,  partly  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  one  town  against  another,  and  partly  by  forced 
Bobmisaion  after  the  siege  of  their  strong  places,  the  counts 
were  gradually  brought  into  connexion  of  dependence  on 
tiie  commanes.  These,  in  their  turn,  forced  the  nobles  to 
leave  their  castles,  and  to  reside  for  at  least  a  portion  of 
each  year  within  the  walls.  By  these  measures  the  connts 
became  citizens,  the  rural  population  ceased  to  rank  as 
serfs,  and  the  Italo-Homan  population  of  thp  towns  aI>8orbed 
into  itself  the  remnants  of  Franks,  Oermana,  and  other 
foreign  stocka  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  revolution,  which  ended  by  destroying 
the  last  vestige  of  feudality,  and  prepared  that  common 
Italian  people  which  afterwards  distinguished  itself  by  the 
creation  of  Saropean  culture.  But,  like  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Italian  race,  while  it  was  a  decided  step  forward  in 
one  direction,  it  introduced  a  new  source  of  discord.  The 
aasocii'ced  nobles  proved  ill  neig'iboun  to  the  peaceable 
citizens.  They  fortified  their  houses,  retained  their  military 
habits,  defied  the  consuls,  and  carried  on  feuds  in  the  streets 
and  squares.  The  war  against  the  castles  became  a  war 
agunst  the  palaces ;  cmd  the  system  of  government  by 
consnls  prov«i  inefficient  to  control  the  clashing  elements 
within  the  states  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  podestiis, 
who  represented  a  compromise  between  two  radically  hostile 
parties  in  the  city,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  arbitrate 
•nd  keep  the  peace  between  them.  Invariably  a  foreigner, 
elected  for  a  year  with  power  of  life  and  death  and  control 
of  the  armed  force,  but  subject  to  a  strict  account  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  the  podest&  might  be  compared 
to  a  dictator  invested  with  Umited  authority.  His  title 
was  derived  from  that  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  judges; 
but  he  had  no  dependence  on  the  empire.  The  citizens 
chose  him,  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  his  mle.  The 
podestil  marks  an  eesentially  transitional  state  in  civic 
government,  and  bis  intervention  paved  the  way  for 
despotism.  , 

Tli9  thirty  yean  whi(^  elapsed    between  Fredeiid^ 


Barbaraesa's  dealh  in  1190  and  the  eoronatioa  of  Ui 
grandson  Frederick  IL  in  1220  form  one  of  the  'most 
momentons  epochs  in  Italian  history.     Barbarosss,  perceiv- 
ing the  advantage  that  would  aocme  to  his  house  if  ha 
could  join  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  that  of  Germany,  and 
thus  deprive  the  popes  of  their  allies  in  Lower  Italy,  pro- 
cured the  marriage  of  his  son  Heniy  VL  to  Constance, 
daughter  of  King  Boger,  and  heiress  of  the  Hanteville 
dynasty.     When   William  H,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Norman  race,  died,  Henry  VL  claimed  that  kugdom  in 
his  wife's  right,  and  was  recognized  in  1104.     Three  years 
afterwards  he  died,  leaving  a  son,  Frederick,  to  the  care  of 
Constance,  who  in  her  torn  died  in  1198,  bequeathing  the 
yonng  prince,  already  crowned  king  of  Germany,  to  the 
guardianship  of  Innocent  HL     It  was  bold  policy  to  eon- 
fide  Frederick  to  his  greatest  enemy  and  rival;  but  tiie 
pope  honourably  discharged  his  duty,  until  his  ward  ont- 
grew  the  years  of  tntel^je,  and  benme  a  fair  mark  for 
ecclesiastical    hostility.     Frederick's    long  minority  was 
occupied  by  Innocent's  pontificate.     Among  tile  principal 
events  of  that  reign  must  be  reckoned  the  foundation  of 
the  two  orders,  Franciscan   and   Dominican,  who  were 
destined  to  form  a  militia  for  the  Holy  Bee  in  conflict  with 
the  empire  and  the  heretics  of  Lombardy.     A  second  great 
event  was  the  fourth  cmsode,  undertaken  in  1198,  which 
established  the  naval  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Italians  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  Venetians,  who  con- 
tracted for  the  transport  of  the  cmsaders,  and  whose  blind 
doge  Dandolo  was  first  to  land  in  Constantinople,  received ' 
one-half  and  one-fourth  of  the  divided  Greek  empire  for 
their  spoils.    The  Venetian  ascendency  in  the  Levant  dates 
from  this  epoch ;  for,  though  the  republic  had  no  power  to 
occupy  all  the  domains  ceded  to  it,  Candia  was  taken, 
together  with  several  small  islands  and  stations  on  the  main- 1 
land.    The  formation  of  a  Latin  empire  in  the  East  increased 
the  pope's  prestige ;  while  at  home  it  was  his  policy  to 
organize  Countess  Matilda's  heritage  by  the  formation  of 
Guelf  leagues,  over  which  he  presided.    This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  three  leagues,  in  the  March,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto, 
and  in  Tuscany,  which  now  combined  the  chief  dtiea 
of  the  papal  territory  into  allies  of  the  Holy  Sea     From 
the  Tuscan  league   Pisa,   consistently   Ohibelline,   stood 
aloot     Borne  itself  again  at  this  epoch  established  a  re- 
public,  with  which   Innocent   would   not  or  could  nut 
interfere.     The  thirteen  districts  in  their  council  nomi' 
nated  four  eaporioni,  who  acted  in  concert  with  a  wnofor, 
appointed,  like  the  podestK  of  otlior  cities,  for  supreme 
judicial  functions.     Meanwhile  the  Ouelf  aud  Ghibellins 
factions    were    beginning    to  divide   Italy  into   minute 
parcels.     Not  only  did  commune  range  itself  against  com- 
mune under  the  two  rival  flags,  but  party  roee  np  against 
party  within  the  city   walls.     The  introduction  of  the 
factions    into    Florence  in    1216,   owing    to   a    private 
quarrel  between  the  Buondelmonti,  Amidei,  and  Donatio 
is  a  celebrated  instance  of  what  was  happening  in  every 
burgh. 

Frederick  IL  was  left  without  a  rival  for  the  imperial 
throne  in  1218  by  the  death  of  Otto  IV.,  and  on  the  22d 
of  November  1220  Honorins  HL,  Innocent's  successor, 
crowned  him  in  Borne.  It  was  impossible  for  any  section 
of  the  Italians  to  mistake  the  gravity  of  his  access  to 
power.  In  his  single  person  he  copibined  the  prestige  of 
empire  with  the  crowns  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Ger- 
many, and  Burgundy;  and  in  122IS,  by  marriage  with 
Tolande  de  Brienne,  he  added  that  of  Jerusalem.  There 
was  no  prince  greater  or  more  formidable  in  the  habitable 
glob&  The  communes,  no  less  than  the  popes,  felt  that 
th^  must  prepare  themselves  for  contest  to  the  death 
with  a  power  which  threatened  their  existenc&  Already 
ia  1218  the  GneUa  of  Lombardy  hi4  resuscitated  their  old 
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league,  and  had  been  defeated  hy  the  Ohibellinea  in  a 
battle  near  Ohibello.  Italy  Beeme4  to  lie  proatrate  before 
the  emperor,  who  commanded  her  for  the  first  time  from 
the  Bonth  as  veil  aa  from  the  nortL  In  1227  Frederick, 
.who  had  promiaed  to  lead  a  cmaade,  waa  ezcommnnicated 
by  Gregory  IX  because  he  was  obliged  by  illness  to  defer 
his  undertaking;  and  thns  the  spiritual  power  declared  war 
npon  ita  rival  The  Qnelf  towns  of  Lombordy  again  raised 
their  levieei  Frederick  eiUiated  his  Saracen  troops  at 
Kocera  and  Lnceria^  apd  appointed  the  terrible  Ezzelino  da 
Romano  hia  Tiear  in  the  Marches  of  Verona  to  quell  their 
inanireotion.  It  was  1236,  however,  before  he  was  able, 
to  tilu  the  field  himaelf  against  the  Lombards.  Haring 
established  Kmelino  in  Verona,  Vicenxa,  and,  Fadua,  he  de- 
feated the  Milanese  and  their  allies  at  Cortenuova  in  1237, 
and  sent  their  carroccio  as  a  trophy  of  his  rictoiy  to  Rome. 
Gregory  IX.  feared  lest  the  Guelf  party  would  h»  ruined 
by  this  check.  He  therefore  made  alliance  with  Venice 
and  Genoa,  folminated  a  new  excommnnication  against 
Frederick,  and  convoked  a  council  at  Rome  to  ratify  his 
ban  in  1211.  The  Genoese  undertook  to  bring  the  French 
bishops  to  this  council.  Their  fleet  was  attacked  at  Me- 
loria  by  the  Pisans,  and  utterly  defeated.  The  French 
prehktes  went  in  silver  chains  to  prison  in  ihe  Ghibelline 
capital  of  Tuscany.  So  far  Frederick  had  been  successful 
at  all  points.  In  1243  a  new  pope,  Innocent  IV.,  was 
elected,  who  piMecnted  the  war  with  still  bitterer  spirit 
Forced  to  fly  to  France,  he  there,  at  Lyons,  in  1245,  con- 
Taoed  a  council,  which  enforced  hia  condemnation  of  the 
emperor.  Frederick's  subjects  were  freed  from  their 
allegiance,  and  he  was  declared  dethroned  and  deprived  of 
all  rights.  Five  times  ,king  and  emperor  as  he  was, 
Frederick,  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  church,  led  hence- 
forth a  doomed  eziatence.  The  mendicant  monki  stirred 
up  the  populace  to  acts  of  fanatical  enmity.  To  plot 
against  him,  to  attempt  his  life  by  poison  or  the  sword, 
was  acconnted  virtuous.  His  secretaiy,  Piero  delle  Vigne, 
conspired  against  him.  The  crimes  of  his  vicar  Excelino, 
who  laid  whole  provinces  waste  and  murdered  men  by 
thousands  in  his  .Faduan  prisons,  increased  the  horror  wiiii 
which  he  waa  regarded.  Parma  revolted  from  him,  and  he 
spent  months  in  1247-S  vainly  trying  to  reduce  this  one 
time  faithful  city.  The  only  gleam  of  success  which  shone 
on  hia  ill  fortune  was  the  revolution  which  placed  Florence 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ghibellines  in  1248.  Kext  year 
Bologna  rose  against  him,  defeated  his  troops,  and  took  his 
son  Enrio,  king  of  Sardinia,  prisoner  at  Foeaalta.  Hunted 
to  the  ground  and  broken-heuted,  Frederick  expired  at  the 
end  of  1260  in  his  Apnlian  castle  of  Fiorentina  It  ia 
difficult  to  judge  his  career  with  fairness.  The  only  prince 
who  could,  with  any  probability  of  snocess,  have  es- 
tablished the  German  rule  in  Italy,  his  ruin  proved  the 
impossibility  of  that  long-cherished  scheme.  The  natictn 
had  outgrown  dependence  upon  foreignera,  and  after  his 
death  no  German  emperor  interfered  with  anything  but 
miserable  failure  in  Italian  afiiairs.  Yet  from  many  points 
of  view  it  might  be  regretted  that  Frederick  was  not 
suffered  to  rule  Italy.  Sy  birth  and  breeding  an  Italian, 
highly  gifted  4nd  widely  ci^tivuted,  liberal  in  his  opinions, 
a  patron  of  literature,  a  founder  of  universities,  he  antici-, 
pated  the  spirit  qt  the  Renaissance.  At  his  court  Italian 
started  into  being  as  a  language.  His  laws  were  wisei 
He  was  capable  of  giving  te  Italy  a  large  and  noble  culture^ 
But  the  commanding  greatness  of  his  position  proved  his 
min.  Emperor  and  king  of  Sicily,  he  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  popes,  who  could  not  tolerate  so  overwhelming  a 
rival 

After  Frederick's  death,  the  popes  earried  on  their  war 
for  eighteen  years  against  his  descendants.  Thexanse  of 
lut  son  Conrad  ww  0Qat«in9d  in  Jjowet  lUij  \>j  Manfred, 


one  of  Frederick's  many  natural  children  ;  and,  when  Con- 
rad  died  in  1264,  Manfred  still  acted  as  vicegerent  for  tha 
Swabians,  who  were  now  represented  by  a  boy  Coniadin. 
Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  continued  to  make  head 
against  the  Ghibelline  party.  The  most  dramatic  incident 
in  this  struggle  was  the  cniaade  preached  against  Ezzelina 
lliis  tyrant  had  made  himself  justly  odious ;  and  when  he 
was  hunted  to  death  in  1269,  ihe  triumph  was  less  for  the 
Guelf  cause  than  for  humanity  outraged  by  the  iniquities 
of  such  a  monster.  The  battle  between  Guelf  and  Ghibel- 
line raged  with  nnintermitting  fnry.  While  the  former 
faction  gained  in  Lombardy  by  the  massacre  of  Euelino, 
the  latter  revived  in  Tuscany  after  the  battle  of  Montsperti, 
which  in  1260  placed  Florence  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Ghibellines.  Manfred,  now  called  king  of  Sicily,  headed 
the  Ghibellines,  and  there  was  no  strong  counterpoise 
against  him.  In  this  necessity  Urban  IV.  and  Clement 
IV.  invited  Charles  of  At\jon  to  enter  Italy  and  take  the 
Guelf  command.  They  made  him  senator  of  Rome,  and 
vicar  of  Tuscany,  and  promised  him  the  investiture  of  the 
regno  provided  he  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  held  in 
combination  with  the  empire.  Charles  accepted  these 
terms,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Guelf  party  as  their  chief 
throughout  Italy.  He  defeated  Manfred  in  a  battle  at 
Grandella  near  Benevento  in  1266.  Manfred  was  killed ; 
and,  when  Conradin,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  descended  from  Ger- 
many to  make  good  his  claims  to  the  kingdom,  he  too  was 
defeated  at  Tagliacozzo  in  1267.  Less  lucky  than  his 
undo,  Conradin  escaped  with  his  lif  e^  to  die  upon  a  scaffold 
at  Naples.  His  glove  was  carried  to  his  cousin  Constance, 
wife  cf  Peter  of  Aragon,  the  last  of  the  great  Korman* 
Swabian  family.  Enzio  died  in  his  prison  four  years  lateiv 
The  popes  had  been  sucoeasful ;  but  they  had  purchased 
their  bloody  viototy  at  a  great  cost.  This  first  invitatioo 
to  French  princds  1»t>nght  with  it  incalcolable  eviU. 

Charles  of  Aigou,  supported  by  Roine,  and  recognired 
as  chief  in  Tuscany,  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Italian  potentates.  In  Us  turn  he  now  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  popes,  who  began,  though  cautiously,  to 
cast  their  weight  into  the  Ghibelline  s<!ide.  Gregory  initi- 
ated the  policy  of  establishing  an  equilibrium  between  the 
parties,  which  was  carried  out  by  his  successor  Kicholas 
lIL  Charles  was  forced  to  resign  the  senatorship  of  Rome 
and  the  signoria  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  In  1282  he 
received  a  more  decided  check,  when  Si(aly  rose  against 
him  in  the  famous  rebellion  of  the  Vespers.  He  lost  the 
island,  which  gave  itself  to  Aiagon ;  and  thns  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily  was  severed  from  that  of  Naples,  the  dynasty  in 
the  one  being  Spanish  and  Ghibelline,  in  die  other  French 
and  GuelL  Meanwhile  a  new  emperor  had  been  elected, 
the  pmdent  Rudolf  of  Hapsbnrg,  who  abstained  from 
interference  with  Italy,  and  who  confirmed  tiie  territorial 
pretensions  of  the  popes  by  solemn  charter  in  1278. 
Henceforth  Emilia,  Romagna,  the  March  of  Anoona,  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter,  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  held 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  not  of  the  empiia  The  imperial 
chancery,  without  inquiring  closely  into  the  deeds  fnnushed 
by  the  papal  curia,  made  a  deed  of  gift,  which  placed 
the  pope  in  the  position  of  a  temporal  sovereign.  While 
Nicholas  HX  thus  bettered  the  position  of  ilie  church  in 
Italy,  the  Guelf  party  grew  stronger  than  ever,  through  the 
cradling  defeat  of  the  Pisans  by  the  Genoese  at  Meloria 
in  1284.  Pisa,  who  had  ruined  Amalil,  was  now  mined 
by  Genoa.  She  never  held  her  head  so  high  sgain  after 
this  victory,  which  sent  her  best  and  bravest  citizens  to  die 
in  the  Lignrian  dungeons.  The  Mediterranean  was  left  to 
be  fonght  for  by  Genoa  and  Venice,  while  Guelf  Florence 
grew  stin  more  powerful  in  Tuscany.  Not  long  after  the 
battle  of  Melori*  Chadea  of  Aqjou  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  hit  ton  CbwlM  IX  <^  Naples^  who  j^ajred  nvproiaiii9Bt 
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part  in  Italian  affairs.  The  Guelf  party  waa  held  together 
with  a  less  tight  hand  even  in  cities  so  consistent  as 
Florenceii  Here  in  the  year  1300  new  factions,  snbdiTid- 
ittg  the  old  Quelfs  and  Ohibellinea  under  the  names  of 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  had  acquired  such  force  that  Boniface 
VIIL,  a  violently  GaeU  pope,  called  iu  Charles  of  Yalois 
to  paelfy  the  republic  and  undertake  the  charge  of  Italian 
aGhira  Boniface  was  a  pissionate  and  unwise  man.  After 
quarrelling  with  the  French  king,  Philip  le  Bel,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Colouna  faniily  at  Anagni,  and  died, 
either  of  the  violence  he  there  received  or  of  mortification, 
in  October  1303. 

After  the  short  papacy  of  Benedict  XL  a  Frenchman, 
Clement  T.,  waa  elected,  and  the  seat  of  the  papacy  was 
transferred  to  Avignon.  Thus  began  that  Babylonian  exile 
of  the  popes  which  placed  them  in  subjection  to  the  French 
crown,  and  mined  their  prestige  in  Italy.  Lasting  seventy 
years,  and  joining  on  to  the  sirty  years  of  the  Great  Schism, 
thisenfeeUetpent  of  the  papal  authority,  coinciding  as  it 
did  with  the  practical  elimination  of  the  empire  from 
Italian  affairs,  gave  a  long  period  of  comparative  indepen- 
dence to  thd  nation.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this 
exile  was  due  to  the  policy  which  induced  the  pontiffs,  in 
their  detestation  of  GhibeUinism,  to  rely  successively  upon 
the  houses  of  Anjou  and  of  Valois.  This  policy  it  was 
whidi  iostified  Dante's  fierce  epigram — Hm  puttan«ffgiar  eo 
rtgi. 

The  period  we  have  briefly  traversed  was  immortalized 
by  Daute  in  an  epic  which  from  one  point  of  view  might 
be  called  the  poem  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ohibellinea.  From 
the  foregoing  bare  UEimition  of  events  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  importance  of  these  parties,  or  to  understand 
their  bearing  on  subsequent  Italian  history.  We  are  there- 
fore forced  to  pause  awhile,  and  probe  beneath  the  surface. 
The  oivil  wars  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
previous  municipal  struggle,  intensified  by  recent  hostilities 
between  the  burghers  and  the  nobles.  The  quarrels  of  the 
church  and  empire  lend  pretexts  and  famish  war-cries; 
bat  the  real  question  at  issue  is  not  the  supremacy  of  pope 
or  emperor.  The  conflict  is  a  social  one,  between  civic 
and  feudal  institutions,  between  commercial  and  military 
interests,  between  progress  and  conservatism.  Quelf  de- 
mocracy and  industry  idealise  the  pope.  The  banner  of 
the  church  waves  above  the  camp  of  those  who  aim  at 
positive  prosperity  and  repubV'ian  equality.  Ohibelline 
aristocracy  and  immobility  idealize  the  emperor.  The 
prestige  of  the  empire,  based  upon  Roman  h>w  and  feudal 
tradition,  attracts  imaginative  patriots  and  systematic 
thinkera  The  two  ideals  are  counterposed  and  mutually 
exelnsive.  No  city  calls  itself  either  Ouelf  or  Ohibelline 
till  it  has  expelled  one-half  of  its  inhabitants;  for  each 
party  Js  resolved  to  constitute  the  state  according  to  its 
own  conception,  and  the  affirmation  of  the  one  programme 
is  the  n^ation  of  the  other.  The  Ohibelline  honestly 
believes  that  the  Guelfs  will  reduce  sodety  to  chaos.  The 
OneU  is  persuaded  that  the  Ghibellines  will  annihilate 
freedom  and  strangle  commerce.  The  struggle  is  waged 
by  two  sets  of  men  who  equally  love  their  city,  but  who 
would  fain  rule  it  npon  diametrically  opposite  principles, 
bnd  who  fight  to  the  death  for  its  possession.  This  con- 
tradiction enters  into  the  minutest  details  of  life : — armorial 
bearings,  dothes,  ^bits  at  table,  symbolize  and  accentuate 
the  difference.  Meanwhile  each  party  forms  its  own 
organization  of  chiefs,  finanee^ffioers,  and  rogiatcars  at 
hom^  and  sends  ambassadors  to  foreign  cities  of  tho 
same  complexion.  A  network  of  party  policy  embraces 
and  dominates  the  burghs  of  Italy,  bringing  the  most 
distant  centres  into  relation,  and  by  the  very  division  of 
the  country  augmenting  the  sense  of  nationality.  The 
IMians  I^am  through  their  discords  at  this  epoch  that 


they  form  one  commnnity.  The  victory  in  the  conflict 
practically  falls  to  the  hitherto  nnenfraqchised  plebeioaa 
The  elder  noble  families  die  out  or  lose  their  preponderance. 
In  some  cities,  as  notably  in  Florence  after  the  date  1292, 
it  becomes  criminal  to  be  Mcioperato,  or  unemployed  in 
industry.  New  hooses  rise  into  importance ;  a  new  com- 
mercial aristocracy  is  formed.  Burghers  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of  the  arts  or  guilds,  and 
these  trading  companies  furnish  the  material  from  which 
the  government  or  signoria  of  the  city  is  composed. 
Plebeian  handicrafts  assert  their  right  to  be  represented  on 
an  equality  with  learned  professions  and  wealthy  corpora- 
tions. The  ancient  daasss  are  confounded  and  obliterated 
iu  a  population  more  homogeneous,  more  adapted  for 
democracy  and  despotism. 

In  addition  to  Uie  parliament  ana  the  councils  which 
have  been  already  enumerated,  we  now  find  a  eouneil  of 
the  party  established  within  the  city.  This  body  tends  to 
become  a  little  state  within  the  state,  and,  by  controlling 
the  victorious  minority,  disposes  of  the  government  as  it 
thinks  best.  The  consuls  are  merged  in  andetdt  or  prion, 
chosen  from  the  arts.  A  new  magistrate,  the  gonfalonitr 
of  juttict,  appears  in  some  of  the  Quolf  cities,  with  the 
special  duty  of  keeping  the  insolence  of  tho  nobility  in 
check.  Meanwhile  the.podestk  still  subsists ;  but  he  is  no 
longer  ec^ual  to  the  task  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of 
forces.  He  sinks  more  and  more  into  a  jndge,  loses  mora 
and  more  {he  character  of  dictator.  His  ancient  place  is 
now  occupied  by  a  new  functionary,  no  longer  acting  •• 
arbiter,  but  concentrating  the  forces  of  the  triumphant 
party.  The  captain  of  At  people,  acting  as  head  of  the 
ascendant  Guelfs  or  OhibellLaes,  undertakes  the  responsi- 
bility of  proscriptions,  decides  on  questions  of  policy,  forma 
alliances,  declares  war.  Like  all  officera  created  to  meet 
an  emergency,  the  limitations  to  his  power  are  ill-defined, 
and  he  is  often  little  better  than  an  autocrat 

Age  of  the  DeepoU. 

Thus  the  Italians,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil  ynxi, 
were  ostensibly  divided  between  partisans  of  the  empire 
and  partisans  of  the  church.  After  the  death  of  Frederick 
IL  their  a&irs  were  managed  by  Manfred  and  by  Charles 
of  Anjou,  the  supreme  captains  of  the  parties,  under  whose 
orders  acted  tbe  Jtptains  of  the  people  in  each  city.  Tba 
contest  being  carried  on  by  warfare,  it  followed  that  these 
captains  in  the  burghs  were  chosen  on  account  of  military 
skill ;  and,  since  the  nobles  were  men  of  arms  by  profession, 
members  of  ancient  houses  took  the  lead  again  in  towns 
where  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the  bourgeoisie.  In 
this  way,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ezzeliui  of  Romano,  Uw 
Delia  Bcala  dynasty  arose  in  Verona,  and  the  Carraresi  in 
Fadua.  The  Estensi  made  themselves  lords  of  Ferrara  ; 
the  Torrianl  headed  the  Guelfs  of  Milan.  At  Baveima  we 
find  the  Polenta  family,  at  Rimini  the  Malatestas,  at  Parma 
the  Rossi,  st  Fiacenza  the  Bcotti,  at  Faenza  the  ManfredL 
There  is  not  a  burgh  of  northern  Italy  but  can  trace  the 
rise  of  a  dynastic  house  to  the  vicissitudes  of  this  period. 
In  Tuscany,  where  the  Ouelf  party  was  very  strongly  organ- 
ized, and  the  conunercial  constitution  of  Florence,  kept 
the  nobility  in  check,  the  communes  remained  as  yet  froe 
from  hereditary  masters.  Yet  generals  from  time  to  time 
arose,  the  Oonto  Ugolino  deUa  Qheradesca  at  Piss,  Ugno- 
clone  della  Faggiuola  at  Lucca,  the  Conte  Guido  Ji  Monte- 
feltro  at  Florence,  who  threatened  the  liberties  of  Tuscan 
cities  with  military  despotism. 

Left  to  themselves  by  absentee  emperors  and  exiled 
pooes,  the  Italians  pursued  their  own  course  of  dsvilop- 
ment  unchecked.  After  the  commencement  of  the  14tk 
century,  efie  civil  wars  decreased  in  fury,  and  at  the  sama 
time  it  was  perceived  that  their  9ff«ct  bad  been  to  cpnfina 
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tyrants  in  theif  gn*P  &pon  trM  cities.  Orowisg  ap  oat 
of  the  captain  of  the  people  or  signore  of  the  conunuue, 
the  tyrant  annihilated  both  parties  for  his  own  profit  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  state.  He  used  the  dictatorial 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  to  place  himself  above 
the  law,  resuming  in  his  person  the  state-machinery  which 
had  preceded  him.  In  him,  for  the  first  time,  Uie  city 
attained  self-COnsoionsness ;  the  blindly  working  forces  of 
previous  revelations  were  combined  in  the  will  of  a  mler. 
The  tyrant's  general  policy  was  to  favour  the  multitude  at 

I  the  expense  of  his  own  casta.  He  won  favour  by  these 
means,  and  eompletad  the  levelling  down  of  classes,  which 
bad  been  proceeding  ever  since  the  emergence  of  the  com* 
manes. 

In  1309  Robert,  grandson  of  Charles,  the  first  Angevine 

,  Mvereign,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Kaples,  and  became 
the  leader  of  the  Quelfs  in  Italy.  In  the  next  year  Homy 
Vn.  of  Lnzemboarg  crossed  the  Alps  soon  after  his  election 
to  the  empire,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Qhibellines, 
Dante  from  his  mountain  solitudes  passionately  called  upon 
him  to  play  the  part  of  a  Messiah.  But  it  was  now  im- 
possible for  any  German  to  control  the  "  Garden  of  the 
Empire."  Italy  had  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  her  exist- 
•nea,  and  the  great  poet's  De  Monarchia  represented  a 
dream  of  the  past  which  could  not  be  realized.  Henry 
established  imperial  vicars  in  the  Lombard  towns,  confirm- 
ing the  tyrants,  but  gaining  nothing  for  the  empire  in  ex- 
change for  the  titles  he  conferred.  After  receiving  the 
crown  in  Borne,  he  died  at  Buonconvento,  a  little  walled 
town  south  of  Siena,  on  his  backward  journey  in  1313. 
^e  profits  of  his  inroad  were  reaped  by  despots,  who  need 
the  Ohibelline  prestige  for  the  consolidation  of  their  own 
power.  It  is  from  this  epoch  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Viaoonti,  hitherto  the  nnsucceasful  rivals  of  the  Guelfic 
Torriani  for  the  signoryof  Milan,  dates.  Ihe  Scaligers  in 
Terona  and  the  Carraresi  in  Padaa  were  strengthened;  and 
in  Tuscany  Castroccio  Castracane,  Uguccione's  successor 
at  Lneca,  became  formidable.     In  1326  he  defeated  the 

/  /  Florentines  at  Alto  Fascio,  and  carried  home  their  carrgccio 
as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  the  Guclfs.  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  Uis  next  emperor,  made  a  similar  excursion  in  the 
year  1327,  with  even  greater  loss  of  imperial  prestige.  He 
deposed  Qsleaxzo  Tisconti  on  his  downward  journey,  and 
offered  Milan  for  a  sam  of  money  to  hia  son  Axzo  upon  his 
tetDin.  Csatmccio  Castracane  was  nominated  by  him 
di^  of  Lnoea;  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  dynastic 
title  conferred  upon  an  Italian  adventurer  by  the  emperor. 
Castrncoio  dominated  Tuscany,  where  the  Guelf  cause,  in  the 
weakneis  of  King  Bobert,  languished.  But  the  adventurer's 
death  in  1328  saved  the  stronghold  of  republican  institu- 
tions, and  Florence  breathed  f raely  for  a  while  again.  Can 
Otanda  delta  Sc^'s  de«th  in  the  next  year  inflicted  on  the 
Lombard  Qhibellines  a  loss  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Cast- 
rnceb'k  on  their  Tuscan  allies.  Equally  contemptible  in 
its  political  lesulta  and  void  of  historical  interest  was  the 
brief  visit  of  John  of  Bohemia,  son  ef  Henry  VIL,  whom 
the  Ghibellines  next  invited  to  assume  thor  leadership, 
fie  sold  a  few  privilegee,  conferred  a  few  titles,  and  rft- 
cfOBsad  the  Alps  in  1333.  It  is  clear  that  at  this  time  the 
fniy  (tf  the  civil  wan  was  spent  In  sptie  of  repe^d 
efforta  oa  the  part  of  the  Qhibellines,  in  spile  of  King 
Boberf  a  mptne  incapacity,  the  impetiaUsts  gained  no 
permanent  advantage.  The  Italians  were  tired  of  fighting, 
and  the  leaden  of  both  factions  looked  ezclnsively  to  their 
'  own  interests.  Each  city  which  had  been  the  cradle  of 
'freedom  thankfully  accepted  a  master,  to  quench  the  con- 
flagration of  party  strife,  enoonrage  tiade^  and  make  the 
handieraftnnen  •comfortable.  Even  the  Florentinea  in 
1S48  submitted  for  a  few  months  to  (he  despotism  d 
thadnkaof  Atbmk    Thqr  oonfemd  the  aignoiy  npon  him 


for  life  ;  and,  had  he  not  mismanaged  matters,  he  might 
have  held  the  city  in  his  grasp.  Italy  was  settling  down 
and  turning  her  attentiou  to  home  coniorts,  arts,  and  liter- 
ature. Boccaccio,  the  contented  bourgeois,  succeeded  to 
Dante,  the  fierce  aristocrat 

The  most  marked'proof  of  the  change  which  came  over 
Italy  towards  the  middle  of  the  1 4th  century  is  furnished 
by  the  companies  of  adventure.  It  was  with  their  own 
militia  that  the  burghers  won  freedom  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, subdued  the  nobles,  and  fought  the  battlea  of 
the  parties.  But  from  this  time  forward  they  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  played  the  game  of  warfare  by  the  aid  of 
mercenaries.  Ecclesiastical  overlords,  interfering  from  a 
distance  in  Italian  politics;  prosperooa  republics,  with 
plenty  of  mousy  to  spend  but  no  leisore  or  inclination 
for  Camp-life ;  cautious  tyrants,  glad  of  every  pretext  to 
emasculate  their  subjects,  and  courting  popnlarity  by  ex- 
changing conscription  for  taxation, — all  combined  to  favour 
the  new  system.  Mercenary  troops  are  said  to  have  been 
first  levied  from  disbanded  Germans,  together  with  Breton 
and  English  adventurers,  whom  the  Visconti  and  Castrocdo 
took  into  their  pay.  They  soon  appeared  under  their  own 
captains,  who  hired  them  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
marched  them  on  marauding  expeditions  up  and  down  the 
less  protected  districts.  The  names  of  some  of  tliese  earliest 
captains  of  adventure,  Fra  Moriale,  Count  Lando,  and  Duke 
Werner,  who  styled  himself  the  "  Enemy  of  God  and 
Mercy,"  have  been  preser/ed  to  us.  As  the  companies 
grew  in  sise  and  improved  their  discipline,  it  was  seen  by 
the  Italian  nobles  that  this  kind  of  service  offered  a  good 
career  for  men  of  spirit,  who  had  learned  the  use  of  arms. 
To  leave  so  powerful  and  profitable  a  calling  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  seemed  both  dangerous  and  uneconomical 
Therefore,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  this  profession 
fell  into  the  hands  of  natives/  The  first  Italian  who  formed 
an  exclusively  Italian  company  was  Alberico  da  Barbiano,  • 
nobleman  of  Bomagna,  and  founder  of  the  Milanese  house 
of  Belgiojoaa  In  his  school  the  great  condottieri  Braccio 
da  Montone  and  Sfgrza  Attendolo  were  formed;  and  hence- 
fortii  the  battiee  of  Italy  were  fought  by  Italian  generals 
commanding  native  troops.  This  was  better  in  some 
respects  than  if  the  mercenaries  had  been  foreigners.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  new  companies  of  adven- 
ture, who  decided  Italian  affairs  for  the  next  century,  were 
in  no  sense  patriotic  They  sold  themselves  for  money, 
irrespective  of  the  canse  which  thay  upheld ;  and,  while 
changing  masters,  they  had  no  care  for  any  interests  bat 
their  own.  The  name  condottiero,  derived  from  condotta, 
a  paid  contract  to  supply  so  many  fighting  men  in  service- 
able order,  sufficiently  indicates  the  natnre  of  the  business. 
In  the  hands  of  able  captains,  like  Francesco  Sforza  or 
Ficcinino,  these  mercenary  troops  became  moving  de- 
spotisms, draining  the  country  of  its  wealth,  and  alwaya 
eager  to  fasten  and  found  tyrannies  npon  the  provinces 
they  had  been  summoned  to  defend.  Tlieir  generals  sub- 
stituted heavy-armed  cavalry  for  the  old  militia,  and  intro- 
duced systems  of  caupaigning  which  reduced  the  art  of 
war  to  a  game  of  skill.  Battles  became  all  but  bloodless : 
diplomacy  and  tactics  superseded  feats  of  arms  and  hard 
blows  in  pitched  fields.  In  this  way  the  Italians  lost  their 
military  vigour,  and  wars  were  waged  by  despots  from  their 
cabinets,  who  pulled  the  strings  of  pappet  captains  in  their 
pay.  Nor  were  the  people  only  enfeebled  for  resistance  to 
a  real  foe;  the  whole  political  spirit  of  the  race  waa 
demoralized.  The  purely  selfish  bond  between  condottieri 
and  their  ecployers,  whether  princes  or  republics,  involved 
intrigues  anU  treachery,  checks  and  counterchedcs,  secipt 
terror  on  the  one  hand  and  -treasonable  practice  on  the 
other,  which  ended  by  making  statecraft  in  Italy  synony- 
mona  with  perfidy. 
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It  mutt  further  be  noticed  that  the  rise  of  mercenariea 
Tras  synclironous  vith  a  change  in  the  nature  of  Italian 
despotUm.  The  tyrants,  as  we  have  already  eeen,  estab- 
luhed  themselres  as  captaiui  of  the  people,  vicars  of  the 
empire,  ricars  for  the  church,  leaders  of  the  Qnelf  end 
Ohibelline  parties.  They  were  accepted  by  a  population 
eager  for  repose,  Trho  had  merged  old  class  distinctions  iu 
the  conflicts  of  preceding  centuries.  They  tested  in  large 
measure  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  and  pursued  a 
policy  of  sacrificing  to  their  interests  the  nobles.  It  was 
natural  that  these  self-made  princes  should  seek  to  secure 
the  peace  which  they  had  promised  in  their  cities,  by  free- 
ing the  people  from  military  service  and  disarming  the 
aristocracy.  As  their  tenure  of  power  grew  firmer,  they 
advanced  dynastic  claims,  assumed  titles,  and  took'  the 
style  of  petty  sovereigns.  Their  government  became 
paternal ;  and,  though  there  was  no  Umit  to  their  cruelty 
when  stung  by  terror,  they  used  the  purse  rather  than  the 
sword,  bribery  at  home  and  treasonable  intrigue  ab'ruad 
in  preference  to  coercive  measures  or  open  war.  Thus  was 
elaborated  the  type  of  despot  which  attained  completeness 
in  Gian  Oaleazzo  Visconti  and  Lorenzo  de'  MedicL  No 
longer  a  tyrant  of  Ezzeliuo's  stamp,  he  reigned  by  intelli- 
gence aud  terrorism  masked  beneath  a  smile.  He  substi- 
tuted cunning  and  corruption  for  violence.  The  lesser 
people  tolerated  him  because  he  extended  the  power  of 
their  city  and  made  it  beautiful  with  public  buildings. 
The  bourgeoisie,  protected  in  their  trade,  found  it  con- 
venient to  support  him.  The  nobles,  turned  into  courtiers, 
placemen,  diplomatists,  and  men  of  affairs,  ended  by  pre- 
ferring his  authority  to  the  alternative  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. A  lethargy  of  well-being,  broken  only  by  the  pinch 
of  taxation  for  war-costs,  or  by  outbursts  of  frantic  ferocity 
•nd  last  in  the  leas  calculating  tyrants,  descended  on  the 
popnlation  of  cities  which  had  boasted  of  their  freedom. 
Only  Florence  and  Venice,  at  the  close  of  the  period  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering,  maintained  their  republican 
independence.  And  Venice  was  ruled  by  a  close  oligarchy  ; 
Florence  was  passing  from  the  handaraf  her  oligarchs  into 
tha  power  of  tiie  Medicean  merchants. 

Between  tha  year  130S,  when  Clement  V.  settled  at 
Avignon,  and  the  year  1147,  when  Nicholas  T.  re-estab- 
lishod  the  papacy  upon  a  solid  basis  at  Borne,  the  Italians 
approximated  more  nearly  to  self-government  than  at  any 
other  epoch  of  their  history.  The  conditions  which  have 
been  described,  of  despotism,  mercenary  warfare,  and  bour- 
geois prosperity,  determined  the  character  of  this  epoch, 
which  was  also  the  period  when  the  great  achievements  of 
the  Renaissance  were  prepared.  At  the  end  of  this  century 
and  a  half,  five  principal  powers  divided  the  peninsula ;  and 
their  oonfederated  action  daring  the  next  forty-five  years 
n447-1492)  secured  for  Italy  a  season  of  peace  and 
brilliant  prosperity.  These  five  powers  were  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Kilan,  &e  republic  of  Florence, 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  papacy.  The  subseqoent 
events  of  Italian  history  will  be  rendered  most  intelligible 
if  at  this  point  we  trace  the  development  of  these  five  eon- 
•titaents  of  Italian  greatness  separately. 

When  Robert  of  Anjou  died  in  1343,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  grand-daughter  Joan,  the  childless  wife  of  four  suc- 
cessive husbands,  Andrew  of  Hungary,  Louis  of  Taranto, 
James  of  Aragon,  and  Otto  of  Brunswick.  Charles  of 
Durazco,  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Angevine  house  in 
Lower  Italy,  murdered  Joan  in  1382,  and  held  the  kingdom 
for  five  years.  Dying  in  1387,  he  transmitted  Naples  to 
his  son  Ladislaus,  who  had  no  children,  and  Vas  followed 
in  1414  by  his  sister  Joan  XL  She  too,  though  twice 
Bunied,  died  without  issue,  having  at  one  time  adopted 
•Lonia  IIL  of  Provence  and  his  brother  Ren^  at  another 
AlfoQW  T.  Of  Aiagon,  who  inhaated  die  ctowq  of  Sicily. 


After  her  death  in  Fcbroaty  HSH,  the  kingdom  was 
fought  for  between  Reni  of  Anjou  and  Alfonso,  sumamed 
the  Magnanimous.  Ren^  found  supporters  among  the 
Italian  princes,  especially  the  Milanese  Visconti,  who 
helped  him  to  assert  his  claims  with  anus.  During  the 
war  of  succession  which  ensued,  Alfonso  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Genoese  fleet  iu  August  143fi,  and  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Filippo  Maria  at  Mi'an.  Here  he  pleaded  his 
own  cause  so  powerfully,  and  proved  so  incontestably  the 
advantage  which  might  ensue  to  the  Visconti  from  his 
alliance,  if  he  held  the  regno,  that  he  obtained  his  release 
and  recognition  as  king.  From  the  end  of  the  year  143S 
Alfonso  reigned  alone  and  undbturbed  in  Lower  Italy, 
combining  for  the  first  time  since  tha  year  1282  the  crowns 
of  Sicily  and  Naplea  The  former  ho  held  by  inheritance, 
together  with  that  of  Aragon.  The  latter  he  considered  to 
be  his  by  conquest.  Therefore,  when  he  died  in  1468,  he 
bequeathed  Naples  to  his  natural  son  Ferdinand,  while 
Sicily  and  Aragon  passed  together  to  his  brother  John, 
and  so  on  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  The  twenty-three 
years  of  Alfonso's  reign  were  the  most  prosperous  and 
splendid  period  of  South  Italian  history.  He  became  an 
Italian  in  taste  and  sympathy,  entering  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  humanistic  ardour  of  the  earlier  Renaissance^ 
encouraging  men  of  letters  at  his  court,  od  ministering  his 
kingdom  on  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  despotism, 
and  lending  his  authority  to  establish  that  equilibrium  in 
the  peninsula  upon  which  the  politicians  of  his  age  believed, 
not  without  reason,  that  It^ian  independence  might  be 
secured. 

The  last  member  of  the  Visconti  family  of  whom  we 
had  occasion  to  speak  was  Azzo,  who  bought  the  city  in 
1328  from  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  uncle  Lucfhino  suc- 
ceeded, but  was  murdered  in  1349  by  a  wife  against  whose 
life  he  had  been  plotting.  Lurchino's  brother  John,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  now  assumed  the  lordship  of  the  city,  and 
extended  the  power  of  the  Visconti  over  Genoa  and  the 
whole  of  North  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont, 
Verona,  Mantua,  Ferraia,  and  Venice.  The  greatness  of 
the  family  dates  from  the  reign  of  this  masterful  prelata 
He  died  in  13B4,  and  his  heritage  was  divided  between 
three  members  of  his  house,  Mattco,  Bernabo,  and  Galeazza 
In  the  next  year  Matten,  being  judged  incompetent  to  rule, 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  his  brothers,  who  made  an 
equal  partition  of  their  subject  citie■^ — Bernabo  residing  in 
Milan,  Galeazzo  in  Pavia.  Oaleazzo  was  the  wealthiest 
and  most  magnificent  Italian  of  his  ei»ch.  He  married  his 
daughter  Violante  to  our  duke  of  Ckrenoe,  and  his  son  Gian 
Galeazzo  to  a  daughter  of  King  John  of  France.  When 
he  died  in  1378,  this  son  resolved  to  i-anite  the  domains 
of  the  Visconti ;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  plotted 
and  executed  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Bernabo.  Gian 
Galeazzo  thus  became  by  one  stroke  the  most  formidable  of 
Italian  despots.  Immured  in  his  cautle  at  Pavia,  aocnmn- 
lating  wealth  by  systematic  taxation  and  methodical 
economy,  he  organized  the  mercenary  troops  who  eagerly 
took  service  under  so  good  a  paymaster ;  and,  by  directing 
their  operations  from  his  cabinet  he  threatened  the  whole 
of  Italy  with  conqueSL  The  last  scions  of  the  Delia  Scala 
family  still  reigned  in  Verona,  the  last  Carraresi  in  Padna ; 
the  Estensi  were  powerful  in  Ferraia,  the  Gonzaghi  in 
Mantua.  Gian  Galeazzo,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by 
intrigue,  discredited  these  minor  despots,  pushed  his 
dominion  to  the  very  verge  of  Venice,  and,  having  subjected 
Lombardy  to  his  sway,  proceeded  to  attack  Tuscany.  Pisa 
and  Perugia  were  threatened  with  extinction,  and  Florence 
dreaded  the  advance  of  the  Visconti  arms,  when  the  plague 
suddenly  cut  short  his  career  of  treachery  and  oonqneat  in 
tlMyearl403.  Seven  yean  before  his  death  Oian  Oaleasio 
boD^  tbs  title  of  duke  of  Milan  and  connt  of  Fttvia  fraov 
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the  emperor  Wencealaiu,  and  there  U  no  donbt  that  he 
waa  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  .Italy.  Bnt  no  sooner 
was  he  d^  than  the  easentUl  weakness  of  an  artificial 
state,  built  up  by  cunning  and  perfidious  policy,  with  the 
aid  of  bought  troops,  dignified  by  no  dynastic  title,  and 
coDSoUdated  by  no  sense  of  loyalty,  became  apparent 
Oiaa  Qaleano's  duchy  was  a  masterpiece  of  mechanical 
oontriTance,  the  creation  of  a  scheming  intellect  and  lawless 
will.  When  the  mind  which  had  planned  it  was  with- 
drawn, it  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  very  hands  which  had 
been  used  to  build  it  helped  to  scatter  its  fragments.  The 
VisGonti's  own  generals,  Facino  Cane,  FandoUo  Malatesta, 
Jaoopo  dal  Yerme,  Qabrino  Fondolo,  Ottobon  Terzo,  seized 
upon  the  tyranny  of  seTeral  Lombard  cities.  In  others 
the  petty  tyrants  whom  the  Yiscon'ti  had  uprooted  re- 
appeared. The  Estenai  recoTered  their  grasp  upon  Ferrara, 
and  the  Ootuaghi  upon  Mantua.  Venice  strengthened 
Itenelf  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Alpa  Florence 
leaasumed  her  Tuscan  hegemony.  Other  communes  which 
■till  preserved  the  shadow  of  independence,  like  Femgia 
and  Bologna,  began  once  more  to  dream  of  republican 
freedom  under  tibeir  own  leading  families.  Meanwhile 
Oian  Qaleazzo  had  left  two  sons,  Giovanni  Maria  and 
Filippo  Maria.  Qiovanni,amonstarof  cruelty  and  lust^  was 
assassinated  by  some  Milanese  nobles  in  1113  ;  and  now 
Filippo  set  about  rebuilding  his  father's  dnchy.  Herein 
he  was  aided  by  the  troops  of  Facino  Cane,  who,  dying 
opportunely  at  this  period,  left  considerable  waalth,  a  well- 
trvned  band  of  mercenaries,  and  a  widow,  Beatrice  di 
Tenda.  Filippo  married  and  then  beheaded  Beatrice  after 
a  mock  trial  for  adultery,  having  used  her  money i  and 
her  influence  in  reuniting  several  subject  eitiea  to  the 
crown  of  Milan.  He  subsequently  spent  a  long,  snspiaion% 
secret,  and  incomprehensible  career  in  the  attempt  to 
piece  together  Qian  Qaleazzo's  Lombard  state,  and  to 
carry  out  his  schemes  of  Italian  conquest  In  this  en- 
deavour he  met  with  vigorous  opponents.  Venice  and 
Florence,  strong  in  the  strength  of  their  tesentfnl  oli- 
garchies, offered  a  determined  resistance ;  nor  was  Filippo 
equal  in  ability  to  his  father.  His  infernal  cunning  often 
defeated  its  own  aims,  checkmating  him  at  the  point  of 
achievement  by  suggestions  of  dnplicity  or  terror.  In 
the  coune  of  Filippo's  wars  with  Florence  and  Venice,  the 

S latest  generals  of  this  age  were  formed — Franoeaco 
rmagnola,  who  was  beheaded  between  the  columna 
•t  Venice  in  1133  ;  Niocolo  Ficeinino,  who  died  at  Milan 
in  1411;  and  Fnncesco  Sforza,  who  survived  to  seize 
his  master's  heritage  in  IIBO.  Son  of  Attendob  Sforza, 
this  Francesco  received  the  hand  of  Filippo's  natural 
daughter,  Bianca,  as  a  reward  for  past  service  and  a  pledge 
of  future  support  When  the  Visconti  dynasty  ended 
by  the  duke's  death  in  1117,  he  pretended  to  eaponaa  the 
cause  of  the  Milanese  republic,  which  was  then  reestab- 
lished ;  but  he  played  his  cards  so  subtly  as  to  make 
himself  by  the  "help  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  in  Florence, 
doke  de  faeto  if  not  de  jure.  Francesco  Sforza  was  the 
aciy  eondottiero  among  many  aspiring  to  be  tyrants  who 
l^antad  himself  firmly  on  a  throne  ef  first-rate  importance. 
Once  seated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  displayed  tare 
qualities  as  a  ruler ;  for  he  not  only  entered  into  ike  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  required  humanity  and  culture  from  a 
despot,  but  he  alio  knew  how  to  curb  his  desire  for  terri- 
tory. The  conception  of  confederated  Italy  found  in  him 
a  vigorooa  supporter.  Thus  the  limitation  of  the  Milanese 
duchy  under  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  and  its  consolidation 
under  Francaaco  Sforza,  were  equally  effectual  in  preparing 
the  balance  of  power  to  which  Italian  politics  now  tended. 
This  balance  could  not  have  been  establiahel  without 
tha  soncorrent  aid  of  Florencei  After  tha  M^mlsion  of 
tiw  doke  of  Athens  in  1313,  and  the  gi«at  plagne  of  1318, 


the  Florentine,  proletariate  rose  np  against  the  merchant 
princes.  This  insurgence  Of  the  artisans,  in  a  rraublio 
which  had  been  remodelled  upon  economical  prineipha  by 
Giano  della  Bella's  constitution  of  1292,  reaped  a  climax 
in  1378,  when  the  Ciompi  rebelUon  placed  the  city  for  a 
few  yean  in  the  hands  of  the  Lesser  Arts.  The  revolution 
was  but  temporary,  and  was  rather  a  symptom  of  demo- 
cratie  tendencies  in  the  state  than  the  sign  of  any  capacity 
for  government  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes.  The 
necessities  of  war  and  foreign  affaiis  soon  placed  Florence 
in  the  power  of  an  oligarchy  headed  by  the  great  Albizzi 
family.  They  fonght  the  battles  of  the  republic  with  suc- 
cess against  the  Visconti,  and  widely  extended  the  Floren- 
tine donuun  over  the  Tuscan  cities.  During  their  season 
of  ascendency  Pisa  was  enslaved^  and  Florence  gained  the 
access  to  the  sea.  But  throughout  this  period  a  powerful 
opposition  was  gathering  strengtL  It  was  led  by  the 
Medici,  who  sided  with  the  common  people,  and  increased 
their  political  importance  by  the  accumulation  and  wise 
employment  of  vaat  commercial  wealth.  In  1133  the 
Albbzi  and  the  Medici  came  to  open  strifa  Cosimo  de' 
Medid,  the  chief  of  the  opposition,  was  exiled  to  Venice, 
la  the  next  year  he  returned,  assumed  the  presidency  of 
the  democratic  party,  and  by  a  system  of  corruption  and 
popularity-hunting,  combined  with  the  patronage  of  arts 
and  letters,  established  himself  as  the  real  but  unacknow- 
ledged dictator  of  the  commonwealth.  Cosimo  abandoned 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  opposing  Fran- 
cesco Sfona  in  Milan,  he  lent  him  his  prestige  and  influ- 
ence, foreseeing  that  the  dynastic  future  of  his  own  family 
and  the  pacification  of  Italy  might  be  secured  by  a  balance 
of  power  in  which  Florence  shoold  rank  on  equal  tama 
with  Milan  and  Naples. 

The  republic  of  Venice  differed  essentially  from  any 
other  state  in  Italy ;  and  her  history  was  so  separate  that, 
np  to  this  point,  it  would  have  been  needlesa  to  intermjrt 
the  narrative  by  tracing  it  Venice,  however,  in  the  11th 
centnry  took  her  place  at  last  as  an  Italian  power  on  an 
equality  at  least  with  the  very  greatest  The  constitution 
of  the  commonwealth  had  slowly  matured  itself  through  a 
series  of  revolutions,  which  confirmed  and  defined  a  type 
of  singnlar  stability.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the  re- 
public the  doge  had  been  a  prince  elected  by  the  people, 
and  answerable  only  to  the  popular  assemblies.  In  1033 
he  was  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  a  senate,  called  pre- 
gadi;  and  in  1173  the  grand  council,  which  became  the 
real  sovereign  of  the  state,  was  formed.  The  several  steps 
whereby  the  members  of  the  grand  council  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  people  from  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  reducing  the  doge  to  the  position  of  their  ornamental 
representative^  cannot  here  be  described.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  these  changes  culminated  in  129T,  when  an  act 
was  passed  for  closing  the  grand  council,  or  in  other  words 
for  confining  it  to  a  fixed  number  of  privileged  families,  in 
whom  the  government  was  henceforth  vested  by  hereditary 
right  This  ratification  of  the  oligarchical  principle, 
together  with  the  establishment  in  1311  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  completed  that  famous  constitution  which  radured  till 
the  extinction  of  the  republic  in  1797.  Mean  whiles 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
Venice  to  refrain  from  conquests  on  the  Italian  mainhmd, 
and  to  confine  her  energies  to  commerce  in  the  East  The 
fint  entry  of  any  moment  made  by  the  Venetians  into 
strictly  Italian  affairs  was  in  1336,  when  the  republics  of 
Florence  and  St  Mark  allied  themselves  against  Mastino 
della  Scale,  and  the  latter  took  possession  of  Trevisa 
After  this,  for  thirty  years,  between  1363  and  1381, 
Venice  and  Genoa  contested  the  supremacy  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Pisa's  maritime  power  having  been 
extinguiahed  in  the  battle  of  Meloria  (1381),  ^  two 
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•omTing  zepnblics  Itad  no  rivala.  They  f onght  'their  dnel 
OBt  upon  the  Bosphoros,  off  Sardinia,  and  in  the  Uorea, 
vith  Tariona  success.  From  the  firsc  great  encontfter,  in 
1S5S,  Venice  retired  well-nigh  ezhaosted,  and  Genoa  was 
ao  crippled  that  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of 
the  VisconiL  Sie  second  and  decisive  battle  was  fought 
upon  the  Adriatic.  The  Genoese  fleet  under  Luciano  Doria 
defeated  the  Yanetiana  off  Fola  in  1379,  and  sailed  without 
opposition  to  Chioggia,  which  was  stormed  and  taken. 
Ihns  the  Venetians  found  themselves  blockaded  in  their 
own  lagoons.  Meanwhile  a  fleet  was  raised  for  their  re- 
lief by  Carlo  Zeno  in  the  Levant,  and  the  admiral  Vittore 
Fiaani,-wko  had  been  imprisoned  after  the  defeat  at  Fola, 
was  released  to  lead  their  forlorn  hope  from  the  city  side. 
The  Genoese  in  their  turn  were  now  blockaded  in  Chioggia, 
and  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  The  losses  of  men 
and  money  which  the  war  of  Chioggia,  as  it  was  called, 
entailed,  though  they  did  not  immediately  depress  the 
spirit  of  the  Genoese  republic,  signed  her  naval  ruin.  Dur- 
ing this  second  struggle  to  the  death  with  Gknoa,  the 
Venetians  had  been  also  at  strife  with  the  Carraresi  of 
Fadua  and  the  Scaligars  of  Verona.  In  1406,  after  the 
extinction  of  these  princely  houses  they  added  Verona, 
Vicenza,  and  Padoa  to  the  territories  they  claimed  on  terra 
fiana.  Their  career  of  conquest,  and  their  new  policy  of 
forming  Italian  alliances  and  entering  into  the  management 
of  Italian  affairs,  were  confirmed  by  the  long  dogeship  of 
Francesco  Foscari  (Ii25-li57),  who  must  rank  with  Al- 
fonso, Cosimo  de'  Medici,  Francesco  Sforza,  and  Kicholas 
v.,  as  a  joint-foander  of  confederated  Italy.  When  Con- 
stantinople fell  in  14S3,  the  old  ties  between  Venice  and 
the  Eastern  empire  were  broken,  and  she  now  entered  on 
a  wholly  new  phase  of  her  histoiy.  Banking  as  one  of 
the  five  Italian  powers,  she  was  also  destined  to  defend 
Western  Christendom  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Turk  in  Europe. 

By  their  settlement  in  Avignon,  the  popes  relinquished 
their  protectorate  of  Italian  liberties,  and  lost  their 
position  as  Italian  potentates.  Rienzi's  revolution  in  Rome 
(1347-1354),  and  his  establishment  of  a  republic  upon  a 
fantastic  basis,  half  classical  half  feudal,  proved  the  temper 
of  the  times ;  whde  the  rise  of  dynastie  families  in  the 
cities  of  the  church,  claiming  the  title  of  papal  vicars,  bnt 
acting  in  their  own  interests,  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See.  The  predatory  expeditions  of  Bertrand  du  Foiet 
and  Robert  of  Geneva  were  as  ineffective  as  the  descents 
of  the  empetOTS ;  and,  though  the  cardinal  Albomoi  con- 
quered Romagna  and  the  l^rch  in  1364,  the  legates  who 
resided  in  those  districts  were  not  long  able  to  hold  them 
against  their  despots.  At  Isst  Gregory  XL  returned  to 
Rome;  and  Urbui  VL,  elected  in  1378,  put  a  final  end  to 
the  Avignonion  exile.  Still  the  Great  Schisniv  which  now 
distracted  Western  Christendom,  so  enfeebled  the  papacy, 
and  kept  the  Roman  pontiffs  so  engaged  in  ecclesiastical 
disputes,  that  they  had  neither  power  nor  leisure  to  occupy 
themselves  seriously  with  their  temporal  affairs.  Ihe 
threatening  presence  of  the  two  princely  houses  of  Orsini 
and  Colonna,  alike  dangerous  as  friends  or  foes,  rendered 
Rome  an  unsafe  residence.  Even  when  the  schism  wo* 
nominally  terminated  in  1415  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
the  next  two  popes  held  bnt  a  precarious  grasp  upon  their 
Italian  domains.  Martin  V.  (1417-1431)  resided  princi- 
tmlly  at  Florence.  Eugenius  IV.  (1431-1447)  followed 
hi*  example.  And  what  Martin  managed  to  regain 
Engenitts  lost  At  the  same  time,  the  change  which  had 
now  come  over  Italian  politics,  the  desire  on  all  sides  for  a 
settlement,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  a  federation 
was  necessary,  proved  advantageous  to  the  popes  as  sove- 
reigns. They  gradually  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  age, 
■Momad  tlw  ityk  of  despots,  and  made  use  of  the  hninan- 


istie  movement,  then  at  its  height,  to  place  themselves  in 

a  new  relation  to  Italy.  The  election  of  Nicholas  V.  in 
1447  determined  this  revolution  in  the  papacy,  and  opened 
a  period  of  temporal  splendour,  which  ended  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  popes  as  sovereigns.  Thomas  of  Sartana 
was  a  distinguished  humanist  Humbly  bom,  he  hod  been 
tuter  in  the  house  of  the  Albizzi,  and  afterwards  librarian 
of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  where  he  imbibed  the  politics 
together  with  the  culture  of  the  Renaissance.  Sonn  after 
assuming  the  tiara,  he  fonnd  himself  without  a  rival  in  the 
church ;  for  the  schism  ended  by  Felix  V.'s  resignation  in 
1449.  Nicholas  fixed  his  residence  in  Borne,  which  he 
began  to  rebuild  and  to  fortify,  determining  to  render  the 
Eternal  City  once  more  a  capital  worthy  of  its  high  place 
in  Europe.  The  Romans  were  flattered ;  and,  though  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  republican  conspiracy,  Nicholas  V. 
was  able  before  his  death  in  1455  to  secure  the  modem 
status  of  the  pontiff  as  a  splendid  patron  and  a  wealthy 
temporal  potentate. 

Italy  was  now  for  a  brief  spate  independent  The 
humanistic  movement  had  created  a  eommon  culture,  a  com- 
mon language,  and  sense  of  common  nationality.  The  five 
great  powers,  with  their  satellites— dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Uikinot  marquises  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  republics  of 
Bologna,  Perugia,  Siena — ;were  constituted.  All  political 
institntions  tended  toward  despotism.  The  Medici  became 
yearly  more  indispensable  to  Florence,  the  Bentivogli  more 
autoctatio  in  Bologna,  the  Baglioni  in  Femgia ;  and  even 
Siena  was  ruled  by  the  Fetrucd.  But  this  despotism  was 
of  a  mild  type.  The  princes  were  Italians ;  they  shared 
the  common  enthusiasms  of  the  nation  for  art,  learning, 
literature,  and  science;  they  studied  how  to  mask  their 
tyranny  with  arts  agreeable  to  the  multitude.  When  Italy 
had  reached  this  point,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.  On  all  sides  it  was  felt  that  the  Italian  alliance 
must  be  tightened ;  and  one  of  the  last,  best  acts  of  Nicholas 
V.'s  pontificate  was  the  appeal  in  1463  to  the  five  great 
powers  in  federation.  As  regards  their  common  opposition 
to  the  Turk,  this  appeal  led  U>  nothing ;  but  it  marked  the 
growth  of  a  new  Italian  conseiousness.' 

Between  1463  and  1492  Italy  continaed  to  be  prosper- 
ous and  tranquil  Nearly  all  wars  during  this  period  were 
undertaken  either  to  check  the  growing  power  ef  Venice 
or  to  further  the  ambition  of  the  papacy  Having  become 
despots,  the  popes  sought  to  establish  their  relatives  in 
principalities.  The  woid  nepotism  acqaired  new  signifi- 
cance in  the  reigns  of  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIIL 
Though  the  country  was  convulsed  by  no  great  struggle, 
these  forty  ysais  witnessed  a  truTy  appalling  increase  of 
political  crime.  To  be  a  prince  was  tantamount  to  being 
the  mark  of  secret  conspiracy  and  assassination.  Among 
the  moat  noteworthy  examples  of  such  attempts  may  be 
mentioned  the  revolt  of  the  barons  against  Ferdinand  L 
of  Naples  (1464),  the  murder  of  Goleaxzo  Maria  Sforza  at 
Milan  (1476),  and  the  plot  of  the  Pazzi  to  destroy  the 
Medici  (1478).  After  Cosimo  de'  Medici's  death  in  1464, 
the  presidency  of  the  Florentine  republic  passed  to  his  son 
Piero,  who  left  it  in  1469  to  his  sons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliana 
These  youths  assnraed  the  style  of  princes/'  and  it  was 
against  their  lives  that  the  Pazzi,  with  the  sanction  of 
Biztus  rV.,  aimed  their  blow.  Giuliano  was  murdered. 
Lorenzo  escaped,  to  tighten  his  grasp  upon  the  city,  which 
now  loved  him  and  was  proud  of  him.  During  the  follow- 
ing fourteen  years  of  his  brilliant  career,  he  made  himself 
absolute  master  of  Florence,  and  so  modified  her  institn- 
tions that  the  Medici  were  henceforth  necessary  to  the 
state.  Apprehending  the  importance  of  Italian  federation, 
Lorenzo,  by  his  personal  tact  and  prudent  leadership  of  the 
republic,  secured  peace  and  a  common  intelligence  between 
the  fire  powers.     His  own  family  was  fortified  by  the 
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manugs  of  Iiia  dan^ter  to  a  sun  of  Innocent  YIIL,  vhicli 
proeurad  hU  son  Qiovanni's  elenition  to  the  cardinalate,  and 
involved  two  Medicean  papacie*  and  the  fatoie  dependence 
4^  Florence  npon  Rome. 

Agt  of  Invaiioni, 

'  The  year  1493  opened  a  new  age  for  Italy.  In  this  year 
Lorenzo  died,  and  waa  ancceeded  by  his  son,  the  vain  and 
weaV  Hero ;  France  passed  beneath  the  personal  control 
of  the  inexperienced  Charles  YIIL ;  the  fall  of  Oranada 
freed  Spain  from  her  embarrassments;  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  destroying  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
Venice ;  last,  but  not  least,  Roderigo  Borgia  assumed  the 
tiara  with  the  famous  title  of  Alexander  VL  In  this  year 
the  short-lived  federation  of  the  five  powers  was  shaken, 
oud  Italy  was  once  more  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European 
•fiairs.  The  events  which  led  to  this  disaster  may  be 
briefly  told^.  After  Oaleazio  Maria's  asnssination,  his 
crown  passed  to  a  boy,  QiMi  Oaleozzo,  who  was  in  due 
course  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of  Ferdinand  L  of 
Naples.  But  the  government  of  Milan  remained  in  the 
hands  of  this  youth's  uncle,  Lodovico,  sumamed  II  Koro. 
Lodovico  resolved  to  become  duke  of  Milan.  The  king  of 
Kaples  wai  his  natural  enemy,  and  he  had  cause  to  suspect 
that  PSero  de'  Medici  might  abandon  hii  alliance.  Feeling 
himself  alone,  with  no  right  to  the  title  he  was  bent  on 
aeizing,  he  hid  recourse  to  Charles  TIIL  of  France,  whom 
he  nrged  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
This  claim,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  rested  on  the  will 
of  King  Ren'j  of  Anjoo.  After  some  hesitetion,  Charles 
agreed  to  invade  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Alps  in  1491, 
passed  through  Lombardy,  entered  Tuscany,  freed  Pisa 
from  the  yoke  of  Florence,  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Medici,  marched  to  Naples,  and  was  crowned  there ; — all 
this  without  striking  a  blow.  Meanwhile  Lodovico  pro- 
cured his  nephew's  death,  and  raised  a  league  against  the 
French  in  Lombardy.  Charles  hurried  back  from  Naples, 
and  narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  Fomovo  in  the  passes 
•f  the  Apennines.  He  made  good  his  retreat,  however, 
and  returned  to  Franca  in  1495.  Littie  remained  to  him 
pf  his  light  acquisitions ;  but  he  had  convulsed  Italy  by 
this  invasion,  destroyed  her  eqnilibrinm,  exposed  her 
militiiiy  weakness  and  political  disunion,  and  revealed  her 
wealth  to  greedy  and  more  powerftd  nations. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  now  represented 
by  Fredr  -ick,  a  son  of  Ferdinand  I,  returned  to  Naples. 
Florence  made  herself  a  republic,  adopting  a  form  of  con- 
stitution analogous  to  that  of  Venice.  At  this  crisis  she 
was  ruled  by  the  monk  Oirolamo  Savonarola,  who  inspired 
the  people  with  a  thirst  for  freedom,  preached  the  necessity 
of  reformation,  and  placed  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to 
Rome.  After  a  short  but  eventful  career,  the  influence  of 
which  was  long  effective,  he  lost  his  hold  upon  the  citizens. 
Alexander  YL  procured  a  mock  trial,  and  his  enemies 
burned  him  upon  the  Piazza  in  149d.  In  this  year  Loois 
XIL  succeeded  Charles  VQL  upon  the  throne  of  Franoe. 
As  duke  of  Orleans  he  had  certain  claims  to  Milan  through 
his  grandmother  Valentino,  daughter  of  Qiap  Galeazso,  the 
first  duke.  They  were  not  valid,  for  the  investiture  of  the 
duchy  had  been  granted  only  to  male  h^n.  But  they 
served  as  a  sufficient  pretext,  and  in  1499  Loais  entered  and 
subdued  the  Milanese,  bodovico  escaped  to  Germany,  re- ' 
turned  the  next  year,  was  betrayed  by  his  3 wis*  mercenaries, 
and  sent  to  die  at  Loches  in  France,  In  1601  Louis  made 
the  blunder  of  calling  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  help  him 
in  the.conqiMat  of  Naples.  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Oranada, 
the  Frsndi  and  Spanish  kings  were  to  divide  the  spoil. 
tiM  eoaqusst  was  easy ;  but,  when  it  came  to  a  partition, 
Ferdinand  played  his  ally  falser  He  made  himself  supreme 
(Onr  thijTwo  QieOiti^  which  1»  Dowtnudtedanifer«  single 


crown.    Three  years  later,  unlessoned  by  this  experience, 

Louis  signed  the  treaty  of  Blois  (1604),  whereby  he  invited 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  aid  nim  in  the  subjugation  of 
Venice.  No  policy  could  have  been  less  far-sighted;  for 
Charles  V.,  joint  lieir  to  Austria,  Burgundy,  Castile,  and 
Aragon,  the  future  overwhelming  rival  of  France,  was 
dready  bora. 

The  stage  was  now  prepared,  and  all  the  actors  who 
Were  destined  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Italy  trod  it 
with  their  armies.  Spain,  France,  Germany,  with  their 
Swiss  auxiliaries,  had  been  summoned  upon  various  pre- 
texts to  partake  her  provinces.  Then,  too  late,  patriote 
like  Machiavelli  perceived  the  suicidal  self-indulgence  of 
the  past,  which,  by  substituting  mercenary  troops  for 
national  militias,  left  the  Itelians  at  the  absolute  discre- 
tion of  their  neighbours.  Whatever  parts  the  Italians 
themselves  played  in  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  game  was  in  the  hands  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man invaders.  Meanwhile,  no  scheme  for  combination 
against  common  foes  arose  in  the  peninsula.  Each  petty 
'potentete  strove  for  his  own  private  advantege  in  the 
confusion ;  and  at  this  epoch  the  chief  gains  accrued  to  the 
papacy.  Aided  by  his  terrible  son,  Cesare  Borgia,  Alexander 
VL  chastised  the  Roman  nobles,  subdued  Romagna  and  the 
March,  threatened  Tuscany,  and  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
point  of  creating  a  Central  Italian  state  in  favour  of  his 
progeny,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1603.  His  conqueste 
reverted  to  the  Holy  See.  Julius  IL,  his  bitterest  enemy 
and  powerful  successor,  continued  Alexander's  policy,  but 
no  longer  in  the  interest  of  his  own  relatives.  It  became 
the  nobler  ambition  of  Julius  to  aggrandize  the  church,  and 
to  reassume  the  protectorate  of  the  Italian  people.  With 
this  object,  he  secured  Emilia,  carried  his  victorious  arms 
against  Ferrara,  and  curbed  the  tyranny  of  the  Boglioni  in 
Perugia.  Julius  IL  played  a  perilous  game ;  but  the  stakes 
were  high,  and  he  fancied  hiinself  strong  enough  to  guide 
the  tempest  he  evoked.  Quarrelling  with  the  Venetians  in 
1508,  he  combined  the  forces  of  all  Europe  by  the  league 
of  Cambray  against  them  ;  and,  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
his  first  purpose  of  humbling  them  even  to  the  dust,  he 
turned  round  in  1610,  uttered  liis  famous  resolve  to  exp4 
the  barbarians  from  Italy,  and  pitted  the  Spaniards  against 
the  French.  It  was  witii  the  Swiss  that  he  hoped  to  effect 
this  revolution ;  but  the  Swiss,  now  interfering  for  the  first 
time  as  principals  in  Italian  afiiairs,  were  incapable  of  more 
than  adding  to  the  already  maddening  distractions  of  the 
people.  Formed  for  mercenary  warbre,  they  proved  a 
perilous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  who  used  them, 
and  were  hardly  less  injurious  to  their  friends  than  to  their 
foes.  In  1612  the  battie  of  Ravenna  between  the  French 
troops  and  the  allies  of  Julius, — Spaniards,  Venetians,  and 
Swiss, — was  fonght  Gaston  de  Foiz  bought  a  doubtful 
victory  dearly  with  his  death  ;  and  the  allies,  thongh 
beaten  on  the  banks  of  the.  Ronco,  immediately  afterwards 
expdled  the  French  from  Lombaidy.  Yet  Julius  IL  had 
iailed,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  He  only  exchanged 
one  set  of  foreign  masters  for  another,  and  taught  a  new 
barbarian  race  how  pleasant  were  the  plains  of  Italy.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  RavenBa,  the  Medici  latnmed' 
in  1612  to  Florence. 

When  Leo  X.  was  elected  in  1613,  Rome  and  Florence 
rejoiced ;  but  Itely  had  no  repose.  Louis  XIL  had  lost 
the  game,  and  the  Spaniards  were  triumphant  But  new 
actors  appeared  npon  the  scene,  and  the  same  old  struggle 
was  resumed  with  fiercer  energy.  By  the  victory  of 
Marignano  in  1516  Francis  I,  having  now  eueeeeded  to 
the  tiirone  of  France,  regained  the  Milanese,  and  brokb 
the  power  of  the  Swiss,  who  held  it  for  Measimiliano  Sfora, 
the  titular  dake.  Iico  for  a  while  relied  on  Francis;  for 
the  vast  power  of  Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the  emuiM 
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in  1519,  as  in  lSt6he1ia3.'auoceeded  to  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  Lover  Italy,  threatened  the  whole  of  Enrope.  It  was 
liBo^  natnre,  however,  to  be  iHooostant  In  1S21  ha 
changed  sides,  allied  himself  to  Charles,  and  died  after 
hearing  that  the  imperial  troops  had  again  expelled  the 
French  from  Milan.  During  the  next  four  yean  the 
Franco-Spanish  war  dragged  on'  in  Lombardy  nntil  the 
decisive  battle  of  Favia  in  1B25,  when  Francis  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  Italy  \hy  open  to  the  Spanish  armies.  Mean- 
while Leo  X.  had  been  fallowed  by  Adrian  VL,  and 
Adrian  by  Clement  VIL,  of  the  house  of  Medici,  who  had 
long  raled  Florence.  Li  the  reign  of  this  pope  Francis 
was  released  from  his  prison  in  Madrid  (1626),  and 
Clement  hoped  that  he  might  still  be  used  in  the  Italian 
interest  as  a  counterpoise  to  Charles.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  place  to  follow  the  tangled  intrigues  of  that  period. 
The  year  1627  was  signalized  by  the  famous  sack  of  Kome. 
An  army  of  mixed  German  and  Spanish  troops,  pretending 
4D  act  for  the  emperor,  bnt  which  may  rather  be  regarded 
SB  a  Taat  marauding  party,  entered  Itdy  nnder  their  leader 
Frundsberg.  After  his  death,  the  Constable  de  Bourbon 
took  command  of  them  ;  they  marched  slowly  down,  aided 
by  the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  and  unopposed  by  the  dake  of 
Urbino,  reached  Rome,  and  took  it  by  assault  The 
constable  was  killed  in  the  first  onslaught ;  Clement  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  ^t  A.ngelo ;  Borne  waf  abandoned 
to  the  rage  of  30,000  ruffians.  As  an  immediate  result  of 
this  catastrophe,  Florence  shook  off  the  Medici,  and  estab- 
lished a  republic  But  Clement,  having  made  peace  with 
the  emperor,  turned  the  remnants  of  the  army  which  had 
lacked  Rome  against  his  native  city.  After  a  desperate 
resistance,  Florence  fell  in  1530.  Alessandro  de'  Medici 
was  placed  there  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Civitk  di  Fenna  ; 
and,  on  lus  murder  in  1637,  Coaimo  de'  Medici,  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  ruling  house,  was  made  duka 
Acting  as  lieutenant  for  the  Spaniards,  he  aubeequently 
(1B56)  subdued  Siena,  and  bequeathed  to  bis  deecendants 
tiie  gnnd-dttchy  of  Tuscany. 

Spanith-Aiuti'ictn  Aiemdeney.^ 
It  was  high- time,  after  the  sack  of  Rome  te  1627,  that 
Charles  T.  should  undertake  Italian  afiEsirs.  The  country 
was  exposed  to  anarchy,  of  which  this  had  been  the  last 
and  most  disgraceful  ekampU  The  Turks  were  threatening 
Western  Europe,  and  Lnther  was  inflaming  Qennany.  By 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona  in  1629  the  pope  and  emperor  made 
terms.  By  that  of  Cambray  in  the  same  year  France 
relinquished  Italy  to  Spain.  Charles  then  entered  the  port 
of  Genoa,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  met  Clement  ViL 
at  Bologna.  He  there  received  the  imperial  crown,  and 
■nmmoned  the  Italian  princes  for  a  settlement  of  all  dis- 
puted claims.  Francesco  Sforza,  the  last  and  childless  heir 
of  the  ducal  house,  was  left  in  Milan  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1635.  The  republic  of  Venice  was  respected 
in  her  liberties  and  Lombard  territories.  The  Este  family 
neeived  a  confirmation  of  their  duchy  of  Modena  and 
Baggio,  and  were  invested  in  their  fief  of  Ferrara  by  the 
pope.  Tha  marquisate  of  Mantua  was  made  a  duchy ;  and 
Florence  was  secured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Medici 
nie  great  gainer  by  this  settlement  was  the  papacy,  which 
held  the  most  substantial  Italian  province,  together  with  a 
prestige  that  raised  it  &r  above  all  rivalry.  The  rest  o^ 
Italy,  however  parcelled,  henceforth  became  but  a  depend- 
ence upon  Spain.  Charles  V.,  it  most  be  remembered, 
achieved  his  conquest  and  confirmed  his  authority  far  leas  as 
emperor  than  as  the  heir  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  A  Spanish 
viceroy  in  Milan  and  another  in  Naples,  supported  bv  Rome  , 
and  by  the  minor  princes  who  followed  the  policy  dictated 
to  them  from  Madrid,  were  sufficient  to  preserve  the  whole 
pminsala  in  a  atata  ot  somnolaat  ia^rions  ssrritadsb 


From  1530  nntil  1796,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  neariy 
three  centuries,  the  Italians  had  no  history  of  their  own. 
Their  annals  are  filled  with  records  of  dynastic  changes  and 
redistributions  of  territory,  consequent  upon  treaties  signed 
by  foreign  powers,  in  the  settlement  of  quarrels  which  no 
wise  concerned  the  peoplei  Italy  only  too  often  beeama 
the  theatre  of  desolating  and  distracting  wan.  But  these 
wars  were  foaght«for  the  most  part  by  alien  armies;  the 
points  at  issue  were  decided  beyond  the  Alps;  the 
gains  accrued  to  royal  families  whose  names  were  unpro- 
nounceable by  southern  tongues.  The  affairs  of  Europe 
during  the  years  when  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  fonght  their 
domestic  battles  with  the  blood  of  noble  races  may  teach 
grave  lessons  to  all  tiioug^tful  men  of  our  days,  but  none 
bitterer,  none  fraught  with  more  insulting  recollections, 
than  to  the  Italian  peopie,  who  were  haggled  over  like 
dumb  driven  cattle  in  the  mart  of  cha£fering  kings.  We 
cannot  wholly  acquit  the  Italians  of  their  share  of  blame. 
When  they  might  have  won  national  independence,  after 
their  warfare  with  the  Swabian  emperors,  they  let  the 
golden  opportunity  slip.  Pampered  with  commercial  pro- 
sperity, eaten  to  the  core  with  inter-urban  rivalries,  they 
submitted  to  despots,  renounced  the  use  of  arms,  and 
offered  themselves,  in  the  hour  of  need,  defenceless  and 
disunited  to  the  shock  of  puissant  nations.  That  they  had 
created  modem  civilization  for  Europe  availed  them  noUiing. 
Italy,  intellectually  first  among  the  peoples,  was  now  poli- 
tically and  practically  last;  and  notlung  to  her  historian  is 
more  heart-rending  than  to  watch  the. gradual  extinction  o{ 
her  spirit  in  this  age  of  slavery. 

In  1634  Alessandro  Fomese,  who  owed  his  elevation  to 
his  sister  Giulia,  one  of  Alexander  VL's  mistresses,  took 
the  tiaia  with  the  title  of  Paul  UL  It  was  his  nation 
to  create  a  duchy  for  his  family ;  and  with  this  olgeet  he 
gave  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  his  son  Pier  LoigL  After 
mach  wrangling  between  the  French  and  Spanish  psFtiaa, 
the  dudtv  was  confirmed  in  1686  to  Ottavlhno  Faneie  and 
his  son  Alessandro,  better  known  as  Philip  XL's  general, 
the  prin^  ot  Parma.  Aleasandio's  descendants  reigned 
in  Parma  and  Piacenza  till  the  year  1731.  Ftnl  JQL's 
pontificate  was  farther  marked  by  important  changes  in 
the  church,  all  of  which  conftrmed  the  spiritual  autocracy 
of  Rome.  In  1640  this  pope  approved  of  Loyola's  found- 
ation, and  secured  the  powerful  militia  of  the  Jesuit  order. 
The  Inquisition  was  established  with  almost  unlimited 
powers  in  Italy,  and  the  press  was  placed  nnder  ita 
jurisdiction.  Thus  free  thonght  received  a  check,  by  whidi 
not  only  ecclesiastical  but  political  tyrants  knew  how  to 
profit.  Henceforth  it  was  impossible  to  publish  or  to  utter 
a  word  which  might  offend  the  despots  of  church  or  stats ; 
and  the  Italians  had  to  amuse  their  leisure  witii  the  poUta 
triflings  of  academics.  In  1646  a  conncQ  was  opened  at 
Trent  for  the  reformation  of  church  diseiplins  and  the 
promulgation  of  orthodox  doctiinei  The  decrees  of  this 
council  defined  Roman  Catholicism  against  the  Reformation; 
and,  while  failing  to  regenerate  morality,  they  enforced  a 
hypocritical  observance  of  public  dseen^.  Italy  to  outer 
view  put  forth  blossoou  of  hectic  and  hysterical  piety, 
though  at  the  core  her  clergy  and  her  aristoacaey  true  mora 
corrupt  than  ever. 

In  1566  Philip  H,  by  the  abdication  of  his  fttther 
Charies  V.,  became  king  of  Spain.  He  already  wore  the 
crown  of  the  Two  Sicihee,  and  mied  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
In  the  next  year  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles,  was  elected 
emperor.  The  French,  meanwhile^  had  not  entirely 
abandoned  their  claims  on  Italy.  Gian  Pistro  Csib&, 
who  was  made  pope  in  1666  with  the  name  of  Fanl  IV., 
endeavoured  to  revive  the  ancient  papal  poUey  of  laaning 
upon  France.  He  enoonrsged  the  daks  of  Chifaa  to  nndtr> 
take  the  oonqusrt  of  Napkin  as  Cbarlaa  of  Aiuwi  had  hsMi 
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summened  by  Us  predeotnon.  But  saeh  adiemM  were 
now  obsolete  and  anacbronistia  They  led  to  a  langnid 
lingering  ItaUan  campaign,  wUoh  was  settled  far  beyond  the 
Aloe  hy  iPhilip's  Tictories  over  the  French  at  St  Quentin 
and  QraTelinesi  The  peace  of  C&t'eaa  Cambtesia,  signed 
In  1659,  left  the  Spanish  monarch  andispated  lord  of  Italy. 
Of  free  eommoQ^reoltha  t&ere  now  sorriTed  only  Venice, 
which,  together  with  Spain,  achieved  for  Europe  the  victory 
of  Lepanto  in  1S73;  Genoa,  which,  after  the  ineffectual 
Ileschi  revolntioil  in  1547,  abode  beneath  the  mie  of  the 
great  Doria  family,  and  held  a  feeble  sway  in  Corsica ;  and 
the  two  inugniftcant  republics  of  Lucca  and  Ban  Marino. 

The  taxon  hope  o(  Italy,  however,,  was  growing  in  a 
remote  tad  hitherto  neglected  comer.  A  dause  bi  the 
treaty  of  CSfttean  Cambresis  recognized  the  light  of 
Emmannele  Fdiberto,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  Kedmont  He 
owed  this  recognition,  as  Aleasandro  owed  his  duchy  of 
Farma,  to  the  fact  that  he  waa  one  of  FUlip's  brAvast 
generalsL  Tet  Emmannele  Filiberto  represented  the  oldest 
and  not  the  least  illnstrious  reigning  house  in  Europe,  and 
his  descendants  were  destined  to  achieve  for  Italy  the 
independence  which  no  other  power  or  prince  had  pven 
her  since  the  fall  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  therefore  needful 
at  this  point  to  trace  the  history  df  the  counts  of  Savoy 
from  the  date  of  their  first  emergence-  on  the  stage  of 
ItaUan  politics. 

In  the  10th  century  the  founders  of  the  house  or  Savoy 
were  masters  over  Burgundy  and  Western  Lombardy. 
Their  provinces  stretched  beyond  what  is  now  called  Savoy 
on  the  west  and  north,  and  southward  touched  the 
If  editerranean  at  Savona.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two 
centuries  the  famQy  divided.  Its  elder  branch  ruled  Savoy 
and  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Oeneva.  The  younger 
line  held  Piedmont  with  the  city  of  Turin  for  capital.  The 
former  were  frequently  at  war  with  the  dauphins  of  Vienne 
and  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  seelung  to  extend  their 
domains  in  the  direction  of  Switzerland  and  Provence. 
The  latter  proved  but  ill  neighbours  to  the  marquises  of 
Montferrat  and  Saluzza  When  the  first  league  of  the 
Swiss  was  formed,  the  oounts  of  Savoy  were  vigorously 
driven  back  within  their  northern  borders.  At  the  same 
time  the  powers  of  France  repelled  them  from  Provence. 
Entranchml  within  their  mountains,  they  now  looked  towards 
Italy  for  expansion.  This  southward  growth  of  a  state 
which  had  hitherto  been  undefined  betweni  its  cisalpine 
and  transalpine  provinces  was  farther  determined  by  the 
nnbn  of  the  two  branches  of  the  &mily  in  the  person  of 
Amadeus  YIIL  Succeeding  to  the  honours  of  the  elder 
line  in  1391,  he  joined  Piedmont  to  Savoy  in  1418,  and 
received  the  title  of  di^e  from  the  emperor  Sigismund. 
During  his  lifetime  he  annexed  Sahuzo,  took  Chivasso 
from  Montferrat,  and  received  Vercelli  from  Filippo  Maria 
Viaconli  Nice  had  already  joined  itself  to  Savoy  in 
1388.  The  duchy  of  Savoy,  checked  in  its  development, 
mpon  the  further  side  of  the  Alpine  barrier,  gained  in 
solidity  and  extent  upon  the  south,  and  took  nmk  definitely 
from  this  time  forward  as  a  considerable  Italian  power. 
Amadeus  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peiBonages  of  his 
day.  Having  built  up  the  fortunes  of '  his  house  by 
diplopoatic  ability  in  an  age  of  policy  and  intrigue,  he 
abdicated  in  1434,  and  went  into  cloistral  retirement  at 
Bipaille.  Hence  he  emerged  in  1440  to  receive  the  papal 
tiara  from  the  council  of  Basel  He  took  the  name  of 
Felix  v.,  but  resigned  in  1449,  leaving  Nicholas  V.  sole 
pope.  When  he  died  in  1451,  he  had  reigned  for  sixty-one 
year*  as  count,  duke,  prior  of  a  hermit  convent,  anti-pope, 
and  dean  of  the  Holy  College.  The  immediate  successors 
of  Amadeus  YIII.  undid  a  great  deal  of  his  work.  They 
•ntwed  into  nnpiofltabla  wnfare  with  Oeneva,  Fseibuig, 
Bwiymd  Yaiid,  ud  w<en  itUl  (aidur  iham  of  tndtnj 


and  prestige  upon  the  side  of  Switzerland.  The  French 
invaded  Savoy,  and  their  Lombard  domains  became  the 
theatre  of  the  Franco-Spanish  wara.  When  Elmmanuele 
FUiberto  succeeded  to  ms  father  Charles  IIL  in  1553,  he 
was  a  duke  without  i^  duchy.  But  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Savoy  were  a  race  of  warriors ;  and  what  Emmannele 
Filiberto  lost  as  sovereign  he  regained  as  captain  of  adven- 
ture in  the  service  of  hu  cousin  Philip  IL  The  treaty  of 
Cftte^u  Cambresis  in  1669,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
Piedmontese  cities  held  by  French  and  Spanish  troops  in 
1674,  restored  his  state.  By  removing  the  capital  from 
Chamb^ry  to  Turin,  he  completed  the  transfomuition  of  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  from  Burgundian  into  Italian  sovereigns. 
They  still  owned  Savoy  beyond  the  Alps,  the  plains  of 
Bresse,  and  the  maritime  province  of  Nioei 

Emmannele  Filiberto  was  succeeded  b^  his  son  Carlo 
Emmannele  L,  who  married  Catherine,  a  daughter  lof 
Philip  IL  He  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  anneodng 
Saluzzo,  which  had  been  lost  to  Savoy  in  the  lost  two 
reigns,  and  renewed  the  disastrous  policy  of  his  grand&ther 
Charles  HI.  by  invading  Oeneva  and  threatening  Provence. 
Heniy  IV.  of  France  forced  him  in  1601  to  relinquish 
Bresse  and  his  Burgundian  possessions.  In  return  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  Saluzzo.  All  hopes  of  conqneet  on  the 
transalpine  side  were  now  quenched ;  but  the  keys  of  Italy 
had  been  given  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy ;  and  their  attention 
was  still  farther  '■oncentrated  upon  Lombard  conquests. 
Carlo  Emmanuele  now  attempted  tiie  acqrusition  of 
Montferrat,  which  was  soon  to  bMone  vacant  oy  the  death 
of  Franrasco  Oonzaga,  who  held  it  together  with  Mantna. 
In  order  to  secure  this  territory,  he  went  to  war  with  Philip 
IIL  of  Spain,  and  allied  himself  with  Venice  and  the 
Orisons  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the  ValtelUne.  When 
the  male  line  of  the  Oonzaga  family  expired  in  1627, 
Charles,  duke  of  Nevers,  claimed  Mantua  and  Montferrat 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  the  last  duke. 
Carlo  Emmannele  was  now  checkmated  by  France,  as  he 
had  formerly  been  by  Spain.  The  total  gains  of  iOi  h>s 
strenuous  endeavours  amotmted  to  the  acquisition  of  &  fav 
placea  on  the  borders  of  Montferrat. 

Not  only  the  Oonzagas,  but  several  other  anciebC  i^aoal 
families,  died  out  about  the  date  which  we  have  >C4Ciiod. 
The  legitimate  line  of  the  Estensi  ended  in  1597  '.>y  the 
death  of  Alfonso  IL,  the  lost  duke  of'Fenara.  He  loft 
his  domains  to  a  natural  relative,  Cesare  d'Es^  who 
would  in  earlier  days  have  inherited  vrithont  dispute,  for 
bastardy  had  been  no  bar  on  more  than  one  ocoasion  in  the 
Eate  pedigreei  Urban  VUI.,  however,  put  in  *  claim  to 
Ferrara,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  recognized 
a  papal  fief  in  1530.  Cesare  d'Esto  had  to  content  himself 
with  Modena  and  Beggio,  where  his  descendants  reigned 
as  dukes  till  1794.  Under  the  same  pontiff,  the  Holy  Bee 
absorbed  the  duchy,  of  Urbino  on  the  death  of  Francesco 
Maria  IL,  the  last  representetive  of  Montefeltro  and  Delia 
Rovere.  The  popes  were  now  master*  of  a  fine  and  compact 
territory,  embracing  no  inconsiderable  portiou  of  Countess 
Matilda's  legacy,  in  addition  to  Pippin's  donation  and  the 
patrimony  of  St  Peter.  Meanwhile  Spanish  fanaticism, 
the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the 
Catholic  policy  of  Anatria  combined  to  strengthea  theii 
authority  as  pontifi.  Urban's  predecessor,  Paul  V.,  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  extend  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  over 
Venice,  which,  up  to  the  date  of  his  election  (1605),  had 
resisted  all  encroachments  of  the  Holy  Se&  Venice  offered 
the  single  instance  in  Italy  of  a  national  chnreh.  The 
republic  managed  the  tithes,  and  the  clergy  acknowledged 
no  chief  above  their  own  patriarch.  Paul  V.  now  femd 
the  Venetians  to  admit  his  eodesiastical.rapremaay;  bat 
they  refused  to  readmit  the  Jeenits,  who  had  been  i^pfflf^ 
ia  ieo&.  Thii^if  we  do  Mieonnt  ib*  pwBkmatinB.  <f 
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JaoMS  1.  of  EDgIaad'(160i^  was  the  earliest  iostanoe  of 
the  order's  banishment  from  a  state-  where  it  had  proved 
ditloyal  to  the  commonwealtlL 

Venice  rapidljr  declined  throdghoat  the  17th  centniy. 
The  loss  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  Egypt 
and  the  Levant,  together  with  the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  sea-route  to  the  Indies,  had  dried  up  her  chief  source 
of  wealth.  Prolonged  warfare  with  the  Ottomans,  who 
forced  her  to  abandon  Candia  in  1669,  as  they  had  robbed 
her  of  Cyprus  in  1670,  still  further  crippled  her  resooroas. 
ifet  she  kept  the  Adriatic  free  of  pirates,  notably  by  sup- 
prsasmg  the  searrobbets  called  Useocchi  (160I-16I7),  main- 
tuned  herself  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  1684  added  one 
more  to  the  series  of  victorious  episodes  which  render  her 
annals  so  romantic.  In  that  year  Francesco  Morosini,  i^n 
whose  tomb  we  still  may  read  the  title  Peloponnesiacoi^ 
wrested  the  whole  of  the  Uorea  from  the  Turlcs.  But  after 
his  death  in  1716  the  republic  relaxed  her  hold  upon  his 
conquests.  The  Venetian  nobles  abandoned  themselves  to 
indolence  sad  vice.  Many  of  them  fell  into  the  slough  of 
pauperism,  and  were  saved  from  starvation  by  public  doles. 
Though  the  signory  still  made  a  brave  show  upon  occasions 
of  parade,  it  was  clear  that  the  state  was  rotten  to  the  core, 
and  sinldng  into  the  decrepitude  of  dotage.  The  Spanish 
monarchy  at  the  same  ppodi  dwindled  with  apparently  less 
neson.  Philip's  Austrian  successors  reduced  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  secondary  European  power.  This  decline  of  vigour 
was  felt,  with  the  customary  effects  of  discord  and  bad 
government,  in  Lower  Italy.  The  revolt  of  Maaaniello  in 
Naples  (1647),  followed  by  rebellions  at  Palermo  and 
Messina,  which  placed  Sicily  for  a  while  in  the  hands  of 
Louis  XIV.  (1676-1678),  were  lymptoms  of  progressive 
anarchy.  The  population,  ground  down  by  preposterous 
tfizes,  ill-used  as  only  the  s\2>jects  of  Bpanisrds,  Tarb^  or 
Bourbons  are  handled,  roee  in  blind  exasperation  against 
their  oppressors.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  political 
importance  to  these  revolutions;  nor  did  they  bring  the 
people  any  appreciable  good.  'She  destinies  of  Italy  were 
aectded  in  the  cabinets  and  on  the  battlefields  of  NoKhem 
Europe.  A  Bourbon  at  Versailles,  a  Hapsbuig  at  Vienna, 
or  a  uick-lipped  Lorrainer,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  wrote 
off  province  against  province,  regarding  not  the  populations 
who  had  bled  for  him  or  thrown  themselves  upon  ha 
mecoy. 

TUs  inglorious  and  passive  chapter  of  Italian  history  is 
continued  to  the  date  of  the  French  Revolution  with  the 
records  of  three  dynastic  wars,  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession,  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession,  followed  by  three  European  treaties, 
which  brought  them  respectively  to  diolomatio  terminations. 
Italy,  handled  and  rehandled,  settled  and  resettled,  upon 
eaeh  of  these  occasions,  changed  masters  without  caring  or 
knowing  what  befel  the  principals  in  sny  one  of  the  dis- 
putes. Humiliating  to  hunum  nature  in  general  as  are  the 
annals  of  the  18th  century  campaigns  in  Europe,'  there  is 
no  point  of  view  from  which  they  appear  in  a  light  so 
tnigi-comio  as  from  that  afforded  by  Italian  histoiy.  Hie 
lystem  of  setting  natioiu  by  the  ears, with  the  view  of 
lettljng  the  quarrels  of  a  few  reigning  houses  was  reduced 
*o  i^surdity  when  the  people,  as  in  thess  eases,  came  to 
be  partitioned  and  exchanged  without  the  assertion  or 
aagation  of  a  singls  principle  affecting  their  interests  or 
rousing  their  emotions. 

In  1700  Charles  IL  died,  and  with  him  ended  the 
Austrian  family  in  Spain.  Louis  ZIV.  claimed  the  throne 
tot  Philip^  duke  of  Aigon.  Charles,  archduke  of  Austria, 
opposed  him.  The  dispute  was  fought  out  in  Flanders : 
but  Lombaidy  felt  the  snoek,  as  usual,  of  Jthe  French  and 
Anstiiaa  dyinstiss.  The  French  armies  were  more  than 
onea  def  sated,  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  drove  them 


out  of  Italy  in  170?.*  dersfore^  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
(1713),  the  services  of  the  house  of  Savoy  hod  to  be  duly 
recognized.  Vittorio  Amedeo  IL  received  Sicily  with  the 
tide  of  kin|^  Montferrat  and  Alessandria  were  added  to 
his  northern  provinces,  and  his  state 'was  recognised  as 
independent.  Charies  of  Anstria,  now  emperor,  took 
Milan,  Mantua,  Naples,  and  Sardinia  for  his  portion  of  the 
Italian  spoiL  Philip  founded  the  Bourbon  line  of  Spanish 
kings,  renouncing  in  Itsly  all  that  his  Hapsburg  predeoes- 
sors  had  gained.  Discontented  %ith  this  diminution  of 
the  Spanish  heritsge,  Philip  V.  married  Elisabetta  Famese, 
heiress  to  the  last  duke  of  Parma,  in  1714.  He  hoped  to 
secure  this  duchy  for  his  son,  Don  Carlos ;  and  Elisabetta 
further  brought  with  her  a  claim  to  the  grand-duchy  of 
Tuscany,  which  would  soon  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Qian  Oastone  de'  MedicL  After  this  marriage  Pliilip 
broke  the  peace  of  Europe  by  invading  Sardinia.  The 
,  Quadruple  Alliance  wjts  formed,  ond-ihe  new  king  of  Sicily 
was  punished  for  his  supposed  adherence  to  Philip  V.  by 
the  forced  exchange  of  SicUy  for  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
It  was  thus  that  in  1730  the  house  of  Savoy  assnmed  the 
regal'  title  which  it  bore  until  the  declaration  of  the  Italian 
kingdom  in  this  centnry.  Vittorio  Amedeo  IL's  reign  was 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  his  state.  Though  a 
despot,  as  all  monarchs  vrsre  obliged  to  be  at  that  date,  he 
reigned  with  prudence,  probity,  and  seal  for  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects.  He  took  public  education  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits,  which,  for  the  future  development  of  manli- 
ness in  his  dominions,  was  a  measure  of  incalculable  voIusl 
The  duchy  of  Savoy  in  his  days  became  a  kingdom,  and 
Sardinia,  though  it  seemed  a  poor  exchange  for  Sicily,  was 
a  far  less  perilous  possession  tlian  the  larger  and  wealthier 
island  would  have  been.  Li  1730  Vittorio  Amedeo  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  son  Carlo  Emmannele  IIL  Repent- 
ing of  this  stept  he  snfasequently  attempted  to  regain  Turin, 
bat  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Bivoli,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  1732. 

The  war  of  the  Polish  snooeidon  which  now  disturbed 

Europe  is  only  important  in  Italian  histoiy  because  the 

treaty  of  Vienna  in  1738  settled  the  disputed  afikirs  of  the 

duchies  of    Parma    and  Tuscany.    The    duke  Antonio 

Fameee  died  in  1731 ;  the  grand-duke  Gion  Gostone  de' 

Medici  died  in  1737.     In  the  duchy  of  Parma  Don  Carlos 

had  already  been  proclaimed.    But  he  was  now  transferred 

to  the  Two  Sicilies  while  Francis  of  Lorraine^  the  hnsbsnd 

of  Maria  Theresa,  took  Tuscany  and  Parma.     Milan  and 

Mantua  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.     On  this 

occasion  Carlo  Emmanuele  acquired  Toitona  and  Novara. 

Worse  complications  ensued  for  the  Italians  when  the 

emperor  Charles  VL,  father  .of  Maria  Theresa,  died  in 

1740.     The  three  branches  of  the  Bourbon  house,  ruling 

in  Franca,  Spain,  and  the  Sicilies,  joined  with  Prussia, 

Bavaria,  and  ths  kingdom  of  Sardinia  to  despoil  Maria 

Theresa  of  her  heritage.     Lombardy  was  made  the  seat  of 

war;  and  here  the  king  of  Sardinia  acted  as  in  some  sense 

the  arbiter  of   the  situation.     After  war-  broke  out,  he 

changed  aides  and  supported  the  Eapsburg-Lorraine  puty. 

.  At  first,  in'  1745,  the   Sardinians  were  defeated  1^  the 

,  French  and  Spanish  troopa     But  Francb  of  Lorrune^ 

elected  emperor  in  that  year,  sent  an  army  to  the  king's 

support,  which  in  1746  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Ae 

_  Bourbons  at  Piacensa.     Carlo  Emmannele  now  threattted 

j  Genoa.     The  Austrian  soldiets  already  held  the  town. 

^  But  the  citiaens  expelled  them,  and  the  republic  kept  her 

'  independencei     In  1748  the  treaty  of  Ai;(-]a-Chape]Ie^ 

whion  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suooessioc^ 

once  more  redivided  Italy.     Parma,  Piacenn,  and  Qnaa- 

talU  were  formed  into  a  duchy  for  Don  Philip,  brother  of 

Charles  JIL  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  son  of  Philip  V.  <4 

Spain.    CSiariss  IQ.  was  oonflnned  in  his  kinjidnm  of  tfie 
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Two  akaUea.  The  Atutriana  tept  Milan  and  Toacany. 
The  dachy  of  Hodana  wm  placed  nnder  the  protection  of 
the  Franek  So  waa  Genoa,  whieli  in  170S,  after  Paoli'a 
inaanaetion  against  ttie  miagovemment  of  tlie  lepnblie, 
ceded  her  old  domain  of  Coraiea  to  France. 

From  the  data  of  thia  aettlement  until  1792,  Italy  en< 
joyed  a  period  of  repoae  and  internal  amelioration  nnder 
her  nnmerona  paternal  deapota.  It  became  the  faahion 
during  theae  forty-four  yearn  of  peace  to  enconrage  the  in- 
dnatrul  population  and  to  ezperimentaliae  in  economical 
reforma  The  emperor  Francia  I.  mled  the  grand-dachy 
of  Tnacany  by  lientenanta  until  hia  death  in  1766,  when  it 
waa  giTen,  aa  an  independent  atate,  to  hia  third  aon,  Peter 
Leopold.  The  reign  of  thia  duke  waa  long  remembered  aa 
a  period  of  internal  proaperity,  wiae  legulation,  and  im- 
portant public  enterptiae.  Leopold,  among  other  naefol 
works,  drained  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  and  reatored  thoae  fertile 
upland  ploina  to  agrionltnre.  In  1790  he  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  and  left  Tnacany  to  hia  aon  Ferdinand.  The  king- 
dom of  Sardinia  waa  admiuiatered  upon  umilar  principlea, 
but  with  lees  of  geniality.  Carlo  Emmanuele  made  his 
will  law,  and  eraaed  the  remnanta  of  free  inatitntiona  from 
hia  atate.  At  the  aama  time  he  wiaely  followed  hia  iather'a 
policy  with  regard  to  education  and  the  ehnreh.  Thia  ia 
perhapa  the  beat  that  can  be  aaid  of  a  king  who  incarnated 
the  atolid  afaaolntism  of  '^he  period.  From  thia  date,  how- 
ever, we  are  able  to  trace  the  reviral  of  independent 
thought  among  the  Italiana  The  European  ferment  of 
ideaa  which  preceded  the  French  Rerdntion  expreased  it- 
nelf  in  men  like  Alfieri,  the  fierce  denouncer  "f  tyranta, 
Reccaria,  the  philoaopher  of  criminal  jnriaprudenee,  Volta, 
the  physicist,  and  aumeroua  political  eoonrmiata  of  Tna- 
cany. Hored  partly  by  external  inflnencea  and  partly  by 
a  alow  internal  reawakening,  the  people  was  preparing  for 
the  efforta  of  the  preaent  century.  Tlie  papacy,  daring 
thia  period,  had  to  reconaider  the  question  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  made  themselTea  uniTeraally  odioua,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  also  in  Franca  and  Spain.  In  iha  pontificate  «f 
Clement  XI IL  they  ruled  the  Vatican,  and  almoal  ano- 
ceaded  in  embroiling  the  pope  with  the  coneerted  Bonrbon 
potantatea  of  Europe.  Hia  aucoeaaor,  Clement  XIY.,  aup- 
praaaed  the  order  altogether  by  a  brief  of  177S.  For  the 
Uiviaiona  of  Italy  at  thia  time  aee  Plata  TL 

Acliuvtment  <if  Indtjxndtnee. 
The  malariona  tifmqnilli^  of  Italy  banaath  W  Auatrian 
and  Bourbon  deqiota  waa  rudely  ahiJten  hy  the  French  Be- 
Tolntion.  Thia  ia  not  the  place  to  deacribe  Kapoleon'a 
campugn  of  1796w  But  the  treaty  of  Oampo  Formio, 
which  reaettled  Italy  in  1797,  haa  to  be  deeeribed.  Kor- 
them  and  Central  Italy  waa  redivided  into  Tour  lepubliea, 
— ^the  Ciaalpine,  with  ita  capital  in  Milan ;  the  Lignrian, 
with  Qenoa  for  capital ;  the  Ciapadane^  wilii  Bologna;  the 
Tibsrine,  with  Romei  Venice  (whwe  the  laat  doge,  Lnigi 
Haoini,  hod  diaaoWed  the-  republic  of  St  MaA  amid  tbs 
execrations  of  the  popakoe  in  the  month  of  May)  waa 
flung,  together  with  her  territory  iNatwaen  the  Adtge  and 
the  Adriatio,  aa  a  compeoaation  for  other  Irwana.  to  the 
Auatiian  empira  In  the  next  year,  1798,  Lower  Italy 
became  the  Farthenopaan  republic,  with  Naplaa  for  its 
capital  Carib  Emmanuele  IV,,  now  king  of  S»rJitii«  i«. 
signed  hia  dominiona.  Fins  YL  fled  from  Rome,  and  died 
in  Franca  in  1799.  The  whole  of  the  old  order  at  the 
peninanla  waa  thna  deatroyed  at  a  Haw.  Yet  the  people, 
at  iai,  gained  little  but  an  exchange  of  masters,  incraaaed 
taxea^  and  a  participation  in  the  doabtf  nl  gloriea  of  the 
French  tepnblie.  While  Bonaparte  was  absent  in  Egypt, 
hia  leeant  aettlement  of  Italian  affiura  waa  npaet,  and  the 
Fnaek  were  ereiywhare  driven  out  of  the  peninsula  by 
foiw  of  anna,    B«  ivtmiMd,  ap4  Manafo  (1800)  tnade 


him  once  more  master  of  Italy.  Four  years  later,  having 
proclaimed  himself  emperor,  he  took  the  Lombard  crown 
m  St  Ambrogio  at  Milan.  Italy  now  ranked  as  hi>  king- 
dom, and  a  new  settlement  of  her  provinces  had  to  be 
effected.  The  pope  was  left  in  Borne,  and  Ferdinand  in 
Naplea  Tuscany  was  rechristened  the  kingdom  of  Etruria, 
and  given  to  the  Bourbons.  The  Lignrian  and  Cisalpine 
republics  were  placed  under  the  viceroy  Eugene  Beao- 
hunais.  After  Ansterlitz,  Yenice  waa  added  to  thia  North 
Italian  kingdom ;  and  in  1806  Bonaparte  mads  the  Bour- 
bona  yield  Naplea  to  his  brother  Joseph.  When  Joseph 
went  in  1808  to  Madrid,  Joachim  Murat  succeeded  him  aa 
king  in  Naples.  Sicily  remained  in  the  hands  of  Ferdi- 
nand. In  1809  Pius  YIL  was  deposed,  and  sent  to 
France,  anl  Borne  was  declared  a  part  of  ilie  French  em- 
pire. The  gingerbread  kingdom  of  Etmria  was  abolished, 
and  Bonaparte's  sister,  Eliza,  wife  of  a  Colonel  Baccioechi, 
was  made  duchess  of  Tuscany,  with  the  titlee  of  duchess  of 
Lucca  and  princess  of  Piombino.  Ephemeral  aa  were 
Bonaparte'a  ancceasive  diviaiona  and  redivisiona  of  Italy 
into  prorincea  for  hia  generala  and  relatives,  they  exercised 
no  little  inflnencei  Finm.  the  period  of  the  French  rule 
we  may  date  a  new  sense  of  nationality'^afflong  Italiana, 
generated  by  the  military  aervice  of  recruita  drawn  together 
from  all  diatricta  in  Napoleon's  atmies,  by  the  temporary 
obliteratiott  of  most  ancient  boundaries,  by  the  dethrone- 
ment of  alien  and  unloved  princes,  by  the  equal  adminis- 
tration of  one  code  of  laws,  and  by  the  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  animated  all  French  institutions.  Italy  bagan 
to  feel  heraelf  a  nation,  and  though  it  was  long  before 
Europe  aufbred  her  to  win  national  righta,  the  demand  for 
them,  which  in  our  own  days  became  too  imperiona  to  be 
reaisted,  waa  created  in  her  people  at  thia  epoch. 

The  oongieaa  of  Vienna  in  1816  took  down  from  the 
theatre  of  Italy  all  Bonaparte's  decorations,  and  eat  up  the 
old  aceneiy  in  very  nearly  the  old  placea.  Ylttorio 
Emmajuale  L  received  back  his  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with 
the  addition  of  Genoa.  Yenice  and  Milan  were  formed 
into  the  province  of  Lombardo-Yenezia  for  Francis  H,  em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  old  dachy  of  Parma  was  given  for 
her  lifetime  to  Maria  Loniaa,  who,  though  the  wife  of 
Bonaparte,  waa  still  an  Austrian  prineeea  Upon  htr  death 
it  waa  to  be  reetored  to  its  former  Bourbon  princes,  who 
received  in  the  meanwhile  Lucca  as  an  equivalent  The 
Austrian  Ferdinand  IIL  waa  once  again  grand-duke  of 
Tnacany,  rith  the  reveraion  of  Luoca  after  Maria  Louiaa'a 
deceaaa,  Francia,  aon  of  the  Anatrian  archduke  Ferdinand 
-and  Beatrice  d'Eate^  became  duke  of  Modena,  with  the  re- 
veraion of  Lunigiana  on  tiie  aame  event  Pine  YIL  got 
back  all  the  atatea  of  the  church,  and  on  hia  re-entiy  into 
Boms  restored  the  Jeeuita,  who  had  proved  their  indispen- 
aability  to  tyranta.  The  Bourbon  Ferdinand  L  again  joined 
Naplee  to  Ua  crown  of  Sicilv.  We  have  been  careful  to 
label  theea  Ferdinands  and  Francises  with  their  reapectiva 
names  of  Austrian  or  Bourbon,  in  order  that  the  partition 
of  Italy  between  the  two  dynasties^  and  the  large  prepon- 
derance of  Anatrian  over  Bourbon  influence,  might  be 
^parent  One  significant  detail  haa  been  omitted.  The 
congreaa  of  Yienna  recognized  the  independent  rqmUic  of 
San  Marino.  On  the  top  of  a  little  mountain  at  the  out- 
akirta  of  the  Apennines  which  overlook  the  sea  by  Bimini, 
sat  Liberty,  the  queen  of  a  few  hundred  citizena,  snrveying 
the  muddy  ocean  of  Franco-Spanish,  Italo-Tentonic  despo- 
tism which  drowned  Italy  through  all  her  length  and 
breadth. 

Tha  Italian  sovereigns,  on  returning  to  their  reapeoUve 
states,  proved  that  exile  and  the  revolution  had  terrorised 
them  into  more  determined  tyranny.  The  civil  and 
political  reforms  which  had  been  instituted  at  the  end  ci 
tha  last  vantuiy  war*  abasdontd<    Tha  Jeeuita  w«n  n- 
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■tend ;  many  snppTCued  monaitorieB  were  re-Mtabliihed ; 
and  the  mortmain  lawa  were  repealed.  Elementary  educa- 
tion  ma  narrowed  in  its  limita,  and  thrown  into  the  hands 
«t  the  clergy.  •Profeason  suspected  of  liberal  views  were 
•spelled  from  the  unireraities,  and  the  press  was  placed 
onder  the  moat  rigid  euperrision.  All  persons  Who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Napoleonic  goTemmenta,  or  who  were 
known  to  entertain  patriotic  opinions,  found  themselrea 
harassed,  watched,  spied  upon,  and  reported.  The  cities 
awarmed  with  police  agents  and  informers.  The  passport 
system  was  made  more  stringent,  and  men  were  frequently 
refused  even  a  few  days'  leave  of  absence  from  their  homes. 
The  Code  Napoleon  was  withdrawn  from  those  provinces 
which  hsd  formed  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  while,  in 
the  papal  states,  the  administration  was  placed  again  in 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics. 

This  political  and  spiritual  reign  of  terror,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  crushing  of  Italian  liberalism,  was  aano- 
tionad  and  supported  by  Austria.  Each  petty  potentate 
bound  himself  to  receive  orders  from  Vienna,  and,  in 
return  for  this  obedience,  the  emperor  guaranteed  him  in 
the  possession  of  his  throne.  The  Lombardo-Vanetian 
kingdom,  powerfully  defended  and  connected  with  Austria 
by  land  and  sea,  became  one  huge  fortress,  garrisoned  with 
armed  men,  in  perpetual  menace  of  the  country.  Under 
these  conditions  the  Italians  were  half  maddened,  and 
thousands  of  otherwise  quiet  citizens,  either  in  the  hope 
of  finding  redress  and  protection,  or  only  from  a  feeling  of 
Tsvenge,  joined  secret  revolutionary  societies ;  for  it  moat 
not  be  supposed  that  the  revolution  had  left  the  Italians 
OS  paaaive  as  it  found  them.  A  new  spirit  was  astir,  which 
waa  not  likely  to  be  checked  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
European  congress — the  spirit  of  national  independenoai 
During  the  convulsions  caused  by  Napoleon's  conquest  of 
Italy,  the  allied  powers  had  themselves  fostered  this  spirit, 
in  order  to  oppose  French  rule,  The  Austrians,  the 
Eogliah,  and  Murat,  in  turn,  had  publicly  invited  the 
Italians  to  flght  for  their  national  independenoia.  And  now 
the  people^  who  relied  upon  these  proclamations  and 
.  expected  the  fulfilment  of  so  many  promises,  fonnd  them- 
selves by  the  consent  of  Europe  delivend  over,  tied  and 
gagged,  to  a  foreign  oppressor.  To  take  but  one  examiJa : 
Ferdinand,  when  he  quitted  Naples  in  May  1816,  addreased 
a  proclamation  to  his  subjects,  solenmly  engaging  te  respect 
the  laws  that  should  in  his  absence  be  deoeed  by  a  eonsti- 
tutiun.  In  June  he  pledged  himself  at  Vienna  te  introduce 
into  his  kingdom  no  institutions  irreconcilable  with  those 
which  Austria  might  establish  in  her  own  dependencies. 
Accordingly  in  1816  he  pnt  an  end  to  the  SieUiaa  oonsti- 
tution  of  1812. 

Tyranny  was  met  by  conspiracy ;  and  in  a  short  while, 
the  Carbonari  societies,  with  Sanfediati  and  many  other 
revolutionary  associations,  had  extended  their  organiaa- 
tion  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula. 
The  discontent  of  the  Italians  smouldered  for  five  yean ; 
but  in  1820  it  broke  into  open  flamsi  On  the  1st  of 
January  in  that  year  the  Spaniards  proclaimed  their  con- 
stitution of  the  Cortes,'  which  was  modelled  on  the  type 
furnished  by  the  parlier  French  Bevolution.  Moved  by  this 
example,  the  royal  army  mntinlad  at  Naples  in  July,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  Palermo  mshed  to  arms.  Ferdinand 
was  so  surprised  by  the  sudden  ontbreak  of  this  revolt  that 
he  hastily  granted  the  constitution,  named  his  son  Francis 
vtesT'generalof  his  kingdom,  and  betook  himself  to  Austria. 
The  Anstrians  marched  80,000  men  into  Lombardy,  and 
Qraat  Britain  and  Francs  sent  thoir  fleets  down  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  At  a  congress  held  in  the  spring  of  1831  at 
Laybaieh,  the  allied  powers  authorized  Austria  to  crush 
the  nvolntion  in  Lower  Italy.  Austrian  troops  entered 
Naploi  «A  tb»  93d  of  March ;  and,  whco  Fer;Iinand  f oUoTred 


them,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  eueote  Tengeaiice^  by 
mock  trials,  on  his  inamgent  subjects 

VfhSio  these  events  were  taking  plaice,  another  military 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Piedmont^  when  the  Spanish 
constitution  was  proclaimed.  The  king  felt  himself  bound 
by  the  congraas  of  Laybach,  and  refused  to  make  any  con- 
eessions.  Therefore,  on  the  13th  of  March,  he  abdicated ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  his  brother  and  heir,  C^lo  Felice, 
his  distant  cousin,  Carlo  Alberto,  prince  of  Carignanob  was 
appointed  regent  Carlo  Alberto  represented  a  branch  of 
the  reigning  house  which  had  been  separated  nearly  two 
centuries  from  the  throne.  Educated,  during  the  French 
occupation,  more  like  a  private  citizen  than  like  a  prince^ 
he  grew  up  with  liberal  mclinations,  and  then  is  no  donbt 
that  hia  concessions  to  the  insurrectionists  in  Piedmont  at 
this  moment  were  actuated  by  sympathy  rather  than  by 
any  vulgar  desire  to  gain  power.  When,  however.  Carlo 
Feiice  returned  and  declarml  that  his  brother's  abdication 
hsd  been  forced  and  therefore  illegal.  Carlo  Alberto's  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  overcame  his  liberal  instincts. 
He  submitted  to  the  new  king's  authority,  and  the  old 
regime  was  re-established  in  Piedmont  on  as  abiolttty  a 
basis  as  befoT» 

These  movements  were  followed  by  state  trials  and 
eseeutioos,  and  the  terrorism  of  the  tyrannies  augmented. 
Silvio  Pellico,  at  the  close  of  an  inefficient  disturbance  at 
Milan,  was  sent  to  life-imprisonment  at  Spielberg.  In  the 
papal  states  Leo  XIL  adopted  a  coereive  policy  still  more 
grinding  and  humiliating.  For  nine  years  the  despots 
and  the  conspiraton  confronted  each  other,  until  the  July 
revolution  of  Paris  in  1830  gave  new  hope  and  energy  to 
the  latter.  On  this  occasion  the  conflagration  bnist  out  at 
Modena,  where  the  duke  Francesco  IV.  had  been  for  some 
time  past  in  secret  negotiation  with  the  patriotic  party 
headed  by  Ciro  MenottL  It  appears  that  the  secret  object 
of  this  autocrat  was  to  employ  the  revelation  against  his 
neighboors,  and  to  make  hiinself  sovereign  of  Upper  Italy 
by  the  help  of  the  conspirators.  But  when  the  revolution 
declared  itself  and  spMed  to  Parma,  Bologna,  and  the 
Bomagna,  Fisnceaco  turned  upon  his  friend  Menotti,  and 
sncoeeded  in  putting  him  to  death.  It  took  but  little  time 
or  trouble  to  check  this  revolt,  which  was  unsupported 
by  armed  foroe.  Austrian  troops  moved  into  Emilia  and 
Romagna,  restored  the  old  order,  and  marched  on  to  Rome, 
which  they  occnpied.  Looia  Philippe,  now  king  of  the 
French,  being  jeidoaa  of  the  Aaetrians  at  Rome,  occupied 
Ancona  for  Ae  French  in  1833  ;  bat  the  eanse  of  Italian 
liberty  received  no  support  from  the  bourgeois  king,  who 
strove  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  established  aathorilie& 

From  1831  nntil  1846  Italy  remained  discontentedly 
and  aneasily  tranqniL  The  infamous  miagovemment  of 
Rome  and  Naplea  eontlnned ;  and  in  Lower  Italy  numerous 
petty  insnmetions,  caused  hj  the  misery  of  the  people,  and 
the  cholera  which  raged  in  1837,  were  easily  suppressed. 
Yet  it  was  dear  to  aU  competent  observers  that  this  state 
of  things  conld  not  lost  Tha  Italian  sovereigns  were 
seated  over  a  volcano,  which  vibrated  to  the  least  stir  in 
its  neighbour,  France,  and  which  waa  slowly  aeeumnlnting 
explosive  material  Among  the  moat  powerful  inatruuients 
now  invented  by  the  party  of  independence  must  bo 
reckoned  the  scientific  congress.  Thia  body,  ostensibly 
formed  for  the  atudy  of  science,  assembled  every  year  in 
some  Italian  city.  Its  meetings  really  served  to  propagate 
liberal  opinions  and  to  eetablish  'relations  between  the 
patriots  of  different  districts.  Meanwhile  the  great  men 
who  were  destined  to  achieve  the  future  nnion  of  Italy 
had  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  were  busy  threugfa  thia 
period  with  their  pen  and  voice.  Giuseppe  Matiini,  bom 
in  1808  at  Genoa,  made  himself  the  reoogniied  head  of  a 
party  called  by  lh«  name  of  Toonj  Italy.    It  wm  \m  %\m 
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to  orgsnixa  the  forces  of  the  reToIntion,  and  to  establbh 
the  one  and  indivutble  republic  in  Enrope.  Though  he 
ctrove  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  his  scheme  for  the  reganei-aticn 
of  society  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  that  country.  He 
declared  war  upon  established  order  in  its  ancient  forms 
all  over  the  world,  and  was  willing  to  use  conspiracy,  if 
not  assassination,  in  order  to  achieTe  his  ends.  Thus, 
though  the  spirit  infused  into  the  Italians  by  Mazzini's 
splendid  eloquence  aroused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
hi^  destinies  and  duties,  though  he  was  the  first  to  believe 
fimly  that  Italy  could  and  would  be  one  free  nation,  yet 
the  means  he  sanctioned  for  securing  this  result,  and  the 
policy  which  was  inseparable  from  his  opinions,  prored 
obstacles  to  statesmen  of  more  practical  and  sober  yiewa 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Italy  at  this  epoch  that  she  had 
not  only  to  fight  for  independence,  but  iJso  to  decide  upon 
the  form  of  gorenunent  which  the  nation  should  elect 
when  it  was  ooDstitnted.  All  right-thinking  and  patriotic 
men  agreed  in  their  desire  to  free  the  country  from  foreign 
rule,  and  to  establish  national  self-goTemmeuL  But  should 
they  aim  at  a  republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchy  1 
Should  they  be  satisfied  with  the  hegemony  of  Piedmont ) 
Should  they  attempt  a  confederation,  and  if  so,  how  should 
the  papacy  take  rank,  and  should  the  petty  soTcreigns  be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  Italian  to  hold  their  thrones  t 
These  and  many  other  hypothetical  problems  distracted' 
the  Italian  patriots.  It  was  impossible  for  them,  in  the 
circumstances,  first  to  form  the  nation  and  then  to  decide 
upon  its  government ;  for  the  methods  to  be  employed  in 
fij^ting  lor  independence  already  implied  some  political 
prind^  Mazzini's  manipulation  of  conspiracy,  for 
instance^  was  revolutionaty  and  republican ;  while  tho~9 
who  adhered  to  constitutional  order,  and  relied  upon  the 
arms  of  Piedmont,  had  virtually  voted  for  Sardinian  hege- 
mony. The  unanimous  desire  for  independence  existed  in 
•  vague  and  nebulous  condition.  It  needed  to  be  condensed 
into  workable  hypotbeaes ;  but  this  process  could  not  be 
carried  on  without  the  growth  of  sects  perilous  to  common 
action. 

The  party  of  Tonng  Italy,  championed  by  Mazzini,  was 
the  first  to  detach  itself,  and  to  control  the  blindly 
working  forces  of  the  Carbonari  movement  by  a  settled 
plan  of  action.  It  was  the  programme  of  Young  Italy  tu 
establish  a  republio  by  the  aid  of  voluntssrs  rocniited  from 
all  parte  of  the  peninsula.  When  Carlo  Alberto  came  to 
the  throne,  Mazzini  addressed  him  a  letter,  as  equal  unto 
equal,  calling  upon  the  king  to  defy  Austria  and  rely  upon 
Cfod  and  the  people.  Because  Carlo  Alberto  (who,  in  spite 
of  his  fervent  patriotism  and  genuine  liberality  of  soul, 
was  a  man  of  mixed  opinions,  scrupulous  in  his  sense  of 
eoostitntional  obligation,  melancholy  by  temperament,  and 
npetstitionsly  religious),  found  himself  unwilling  or  unable 
to  take  this  step,  tiia  Mazzinisti  denounced  him  as  a  traitor 
to  1821  and  a  retrogressive  autocrat  In  his  exile  at 
Gmeva,  Mazzini  now  organized  an  armed  attempt  on 
Savoy.  He  collected  a  few  hundred  refugees  of  all  nations, 
•ad  oossed  the  frontier  in  1833.  But  this  feeble  attack 
pndnced  no  result  beyond  convincing  Carlo  Alberto  that 
m  oonld  not  trust  the  republicans.  Subsequent  attempts 
on  the  king's  life  roused  a  new  sense  of  loyalty  in  Piedmont, 
and  defined  a  counter-body  of  opinion  to  Mazzini'a  The 
patriots  of  a  more  practical  type,  who  may  be  called 
moderate  liberals,  began,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  aim 
at  achieving  the  independence  of  Italy  constitutionally  by 
the  help  of  tiie  Sardinian  kingdom.  What  rank  Sardinia 
woold  take  in  the  new  Italy  remained  an  open  questioa 
^10  publication  of  Vincenzo  Oioberti's  treatise,  Jl  Primato 
wtoraU  4  eimlt  dsgli  ItaUatti,  in  1843,  considerably  aided 
the  growth  of  definite  opinioa  Hia  Utopia  was  a  oon- 
Mention  of  Italian  powers,  ondar  tiw  ipiiitaal  presidency 


of  the  papacy,  and  with  the  army  of  Piedmont  for  sword 
and  shield.  This  book  had  an  immense  success.  It  made 
timid  thinkers  feel  that  they  could  join  the  liberals  without 
sacrificing  their  religious  or  constitutional  opinions.  At 
the  some  date  Cesare  Balbo's  Sperarue  d'ltalia  exercised 
a  somewhat  similar  influence,  through  its  sound  and  unsub- 
versive  principles.  In  its  pages  Balbo  made  one  shrewd 
guess,  that  the  Eastern  Question  would  decide  Italian 
independence.  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  who  also  was  a  Pied- 
montese ;  the  poet  Qiosti,  the  Baron  Kicasoli,  and  the 
Marchese  Gino  Capponi  in  Tuscany ;  together  with 
Alessandro  Manzoni  at  Milan,  and  many  other  writers 
scattered  through  the  provinces  of  Italy,  gave  their  weight 
to  the  formation  of  this  moderate  liberal  party.  These 
men  united  in  condemning  the  extreme  democracy  of  the 
Mazzinisti,  and  did  not  believe  that  Italy  could  be  regene- 
rated by  merely  manipulating  the  insurrectionary  force  of 
the  revolution.  On  political  and  religious  questions  they 
were  much  divided  in  detail,  sufiering  in  this  respect  from 
the  weakness  inherent  in  liberalism.  Tet  we  are  already 
justified  in  regarding  this  party  as  a  sufficient  counterpoise 
to  the  republicans ;  and  the  man  who  was  destined  to  give 
it  coherence,  and  to  win  the  great  prize  of  Italian  indepen- 
dence by  consolidating  and  working  out  its  principles  in 
practice,  was  already  there.  The  count  CamiUo  Benso  di 
Cavour  had  been  bom  in  1810,  two  years  later  than 
MazzinL  He  had  not  yet  entered  upon  his  ministerial 
career,  but  was  writing  articles  for  the  SuoryimetUo, 
which  at  Turin  opposed  the  Mazzinistic  journal  Concordia, 
and  was  devoting  himself  to  political  and  economical  studies. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Mazzini  and  Cavour  without 
remembering  the  thini  great  regenerator  of  Italy,  Qinseppe 
Garibaldi  At  this  date  he  was  in  exile ;  but  a  few  years 
later  he  returned,  and  began  his  career  of  popular  deliverance 
in  Lombardy.  Mazzini,  the  prophet,  Garibaldi,  the  knight- 
errant,  and  Cavour,  the  statesman,  of  Italian  independency 
were  all  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  But  their 
several  positions  in  it  were  so  different  as  to  account  in  no 
small  measure  for  the  veiy  divergent  parts  they  played  in 
the  coming  drama.  Mazzini  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  wUeh 
ill  tolerated  the  enforced  rule  of  Turin.  Garibaldi  came 
from  Nice,  and  V"a  a  child  of  the  people.  Cavour  was 
born  in  the  midst  of  that  stiff  aristocratical  socioi^y  of  old 
Piedmont  which  has  been  dcs-iribed  so  vividly  by  D'Azeglio 
in  his  BicorJL  The  Piedmontese  nobles  had  the  virtues 
and  the  defects  of  English  country  squires  in  the  last 
century.  Loyal,  truthful,  brave,  hara- headed,  tough  in 
resistance,  obstinately  prejudiced,  they  made  excellent 
soldiers,  and  were  devoted  servants  of  the  crovm.  More- 
over, thoy  hid  beneath  their  stolid  exterior  greater  political 
capacity  than  the  more  genial  and  brilliant  inhabitants  of 
Southern  and  Central  Italy.  Cavour  came  of  this  race, 
and  understood  it  But  he  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
quality.  He  hod  the  genius  of  statesmanship, — a  practical 
sense  of  what  could  be  done,  combined  with  rare  dexterity 
in  doing  it,  fine  diplomatic  and  parliamentary  tact,  and 
noble  courage  in  the  hour  of  need.  Without  the  enthusiasm, 
amounting  to  the  passion  of  a  new  religion,  which  MazzLai 
inspired,  without  Garibaldi's  brilliant  achiisvements,  and 
the  idolatry  excited  by  this  pure-hearted  hero  in  the  breaati 
of  all  who  fought  ;irith  him  and  felt  his  sacred  fire,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Cavour  would  not  have  found  the 
creation  of  United  Italy  possible.  But  if  Cavour  had  not 
been  there  to  win  the  confidence,  support,  and  sympathy 
of  Europe,  if  he  had  not  been  recognized  by  the  body  ot 
the  nation  as  a  man  whose  work  was  solid  and  whose  senao 
was  just  in  all  emergencies,  Mazzini's  efforts  would  havo 
run  to  waste  in  questiorjible  insurrections,  and  Garibaldi's 
feats  of  arms  must  have  added  but  one  chapter  more  to  tho 
history  of  unproductive  patriotism.     Whiles  therefore^  wo 
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recognize  the  part  played  b/  each  of  these  great  men  in 
the  liberation  of  their  country,  and  while  we  willingly 
ignore  their  differences  and  disputes,  it.  is  Cavoiirwhoin  we 
most  honour  with  the  title  of  die  Maker  of  United  Italy. 
:  From  this  digression,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  next  acta  in  the  drama  clear,  we  now  return  to 
the  year  1 846,  Misrule  had  reached  its  climax  in  Borne,  and 
the  people  were  well-nigh  maddened,  when  Gregory  XVL 
died,  and  Pius  IX.  was  elected  in  his  stead.  It  seemed 
as  though  an  age  of  gold  had  dawned ;  for  the  greatest  of 
all  miracles  had  happened.  The  new  po^e  declared  himself 
a  liberal,  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  to  political  offenders, 
and  in  due  course  granted  a  national  guard,  and  began  to 
form  a  constitution.  The  N^o-Ouelfic  school  of  Oioberti 
believed  that  their  master's  Utopia  was  about  to  be  realized. 
Italy  went  wild  with  joy  and  demonstrations.  The  pope's 
example  proved  contagious.  Constitutions  were  granted 
in  Tuscany,  Piedmont,  and  Rome  in  1847.  The  duke  of 
Lucca  fled,  and  his  domain  was  joined  to  Tuscany.  Only 
Austria  and  Naples  declared  that  their  states  needed  no 
reforms.  On  the  2d  of  January  1848  a  liberal  demon- 
stration at  Milan  served  the  Austrian*  .for  pretext  to 
massacre  defenceless  persons  in  the  streets.  These 
Milanese  victims  were  hailed  as  martyrs  all  over  Italy, 
and  funeral  ceremonies,  partaking  of  the  same  patriotic 
charaoter  as  the  rejoicings  of  the  previous  year,  kept  up  the 
popular  agitation.  On  the  12th  of  January  Palermo  rose 
against  King  Ferdinand  IL,  and  Naples  followed  her 
example  on  the  27th.  The  king  was  farced  in  February 
to  grant  the  constitution  of  1813,  to  which  his  subjects 
were  so  ardently  attached. 

WhQs  Italy  was  thus  engaged  in  makmg  terms  with  her 
own  sovereigns,  the  French  revolution  broke  out     Louts 
Philippe  fled  to  England,  and  &e  republic  was  declared. 
This  altered  affairs  in  Italy,  and  threw  a  temporary  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  MaizinistL    Sicily  pronounced  her- 
self independent  of  the  Bourbons,  ond  called  the  duke  of 
Oenos  to  the  thronei     In  Naples,  the  moderate  liberal 
government,  of  which  Poerio  had  been  a  member,  yielded 
to  a  more  radical  administration.     The  patriots  and  the 
king's  troops  came  to  blows,  ending  in  Ferdinand's  victory 
•nd  the  remodelling  of  the  constitution.     Lombardy  rose 
is  insurrection.    The  Anstriaiu  were  expelled  from  Milan, 
and  the  governor  of  Venice  capitulated.     Provisional  re- 
publican governments  were  formed,  at  Milan  under  the 
presidency  of  Casati,  at  Venice  under  that  of  Daniele 
Manin.    Impelled  by  the  overwhelming- enthusiasm  which 
prevailed  in   Upper  Italy,  Carlo  Alberto   declared  war 
on  Austria  in  MarcL     On  the  8th  of  April  he  pushed 
his  troops  beyond  the  Mmeio;  while  Piacenza,    Parma, 
Modena,  and  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  voted  their 
union  to  Sardinia  by  universal  suffrage.     But  the  Austrian 
general,  Radetzky,  though  he  lost  a  battle  at  Goito,  and 
was  forced  to  witness  the  capitnlation  of  Peschiera  in  May, 
had  not  given  up  the  game.     The  pope's  troops  were  es- 
tablished at  Vicenza  to  support  the  Sardinians.     These 
Radetzky  compelled    to  surrender    in  June;    he    then 
attacked  Carlo  Alberto's  army,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
investment  of  Mantua.     A  complete  victory  upon  the  25th 
of  July  at  Custozza  enabled  Radetzky  to  re-enter  Milaa 
Carlo  Alberto  had  to  retire  beyond  the  Ticino  and  to  beg 
for  an  armistice     News  of  this  Austrian  victory  reached 
Naples,  and  gave  Ferdinand  the  heart  to  quell  the  Sicilian 
revolt.    On  the  30th  August  Messina  was  bombarded,  and 
such  atrocities  were  perpetrated  in  the  miserable  city  that 
the  admirals  of  the  French  and  English  fleets  had  to  inter- 
f ei«  and  extort  an  armistice  from  the  conquerors.     In  the 
meanwhile,  affairs  had  begun  to  change  in  Rome.     The 
pope,  frightened  at  the  revolution  which  had  already  out- 
mn  his  control,  pronounced  agamst  tbe  Austrian  war  tad 


Italian  alliance.  This  ronsed  rspnbliom  hostilitji  'His 
minister,  the  excellent  Count  Pellegrini  Rossi,  waa  muiv 
dered  in  November,  and  anarchy  seemed  to  threaten  tke 
city.  Pius  escaped  in  disguise  to  Oaeta,  where  he  was  r»> 
ceived  by  Ferdinand,  whom  not  long  since  he  had  de- 
nounced as  a  rogue.  From  Oaeta  he  opened  the  new  year, 
1849,  with  a  threat  of  excomm'mication  to  his  snbjectai 
The  Romans  were  so  irritated  that  the  moderate  liberal 
party  had  to  yiehi  to  the  ultra-radicals ;  and  on  the  9th  of 
February  Rome  was  declared  a  republic.  Hie  govemmeDt 
was  entrujited  to  three  dictators,  of  whom  Mazzini  was  tho 
head.  Tuscany,  meanwhile,  had  lost  her  grand-duke. 
After  opening  parliament  in  January  with  a  declaration 
that  he  intended  to  prosecute  the  wai  againat  Austria,  be 
escaped  in  February  on  the  English  war-steamer  "Bulldog" 
to  Oaeta.  A  provisional  government  was  established  ia 
Florence,  and  Mazzini  did  his  best  to  render  Toacany  « 
part  of  the  new  Roman  lepublie.  At  this  epoch  two  im- 
portant personages  appeared  upon  the  scene — Qino  Capponi, 
who  led  the  moderate  libenda,  and  Urbano  Battazzi,  who 
headed  the  democratic  party.  The  Florentines  were  not  at 
bjttom  out  of  sympathy  with  their  duket  Therefor*  thej 
rejected  Moxzini's  overtures,  and  recalled  Leopold  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  would  respect  their  free  instittttions. 
Still  at  Oaeta,  the  grand-duke  mistrusted  these  advances, 
begged  for  Austrian  troops,  and,  when  they  had  arrived,  re- 
entered Tuscany  and  suppressed  the  constitution.  Such 
acts  of  perfidy  as  these,  repeatedly  committed  by  all  the 
petty  Bovereigns  of  Italy  with  the  exception  of  the  Souse  of 
Savoy,  forced  the  people  to  abandon  ibe  theory  of  federa- 
tion under  existing  govemmentp,  and  to  look  for  their 
oalvation  to  Piedmont 

This  growing  confidence  in  the  Sardinian  monarchy  was 
not  shaken  by  the  disastrous  campaign  of  March  1849, 
which  baptized  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  with  the 
best  blood  of  Piedmont,  gave  it  a  royal  martyr,  and  pledged 
the  dynasty  of  Savoy  to  a  progressive  policy  from  which  it 
never  afterwards  for  a  single  moment  deviated.  Pushed 
by  the  ultra-radicals,  and  bnming  with  the  purest  zeal  to 
liberate  Italy,  Carlo  Alberto  took  the  field  again  in  March 
1849  against  the  Anstrians.  On  the  24th,  after  aom*  pre- 
liminary movements,  proving  a  want  of  good  generaUiip 
and  discipline  in  the  Piedmontese  army,  Radetzky  obtained 
a  complete  victory  at  Novara.  The  king  of  Sardinia  abdi- 
cated on  the  field,  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  doke  of  Savoy, 
Vittorio  Emmannele  IL  Carlo  Alberto,  who  had  lived 
through  times  so  tronUous  and  perplexing,  who  had  ex< 
posed  himself  to  misundeistanding  and  misinterpretation, 
but  in  whom  the  devotion  to  Italy  hAd  become  a  reUfpon, 
now  took  refuge  at  Oporto,  where  be  died,  broken-hearted, 
after  a  few  months  of  illness.  The  pathos  of  this  death 
checked  the  enarling  of  discordant  parties ;  and,  when  the 
king's  body  was  brought  home  to  be  buried  on  the  heighta 
of  the  Bnperga,  the  heart  of  Italy  recognized  his  worth. 
Carlo  Alberto,  though  still  anathematized  by  the  republican 
faction,  became  the  saint  of  Italy.  Hundreds  of  pilgrinia 
flocked  to  his  tomb.  The  loyalty  of  his  subjects  redoubled; 
and  it  was  felt  that,  by  serving  Italy,  they  would  ^odtj 
his  memory.  More  than  ever,  by  the  disasters  of  Novara, 
were  the  dynasty  and  aristocracy  and  people  of  Sardinia 
pledged  to  that  national  policy  which  Carlo  Alberto's  son 
triumphantly  accomplished.  In  the  cottage  homes  of  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy  travellers  may  still  behold  the  old 
king's  agony  depicted  side  by  side  with  the  portr^ta  of 
Cavonr  and  Oaribaldi  and  Vittorio  Emmannele. 

Tie  intrigues  of  which  Oaeta  had  been  a  centre  pro  ^ked 
a  crusade  of  the  Catholic  powers  against  republican  and 
anti-papal  Rome.  A  French  expedition,  under  General 
Oudinot,  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  and 
on  the  29th  reached  the  walls  of  the  city.   The  Naapditaa 
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army  took  up  a  poiition  at  the  bau  of  tha  AII»n  hills. 
Spaniards  arnved  at  Finmicino,  and  Aiutriani  entered  the 
Legations.  The  French  profesaed  to  come  as  friends  ■  bnt 
the  triomvirs  of  the  Roman  republic  refused  them  entraiice^ 
and  General  Oodinot  established  his  camp  on  the  Jani- 
eulan.  Qaribaldi,  who  was  guarding  the  frontier  of  the 
Abnuzi,  returned  and  defeated  the  Neapolitans  at  Falestrina 
on  the  11th  of  May.  Still  his  assistance  did  not  suffice  to 
arert  tiie  French  attack,  and  on  July  2,  after  a  siege  of 
four  weeks,  the  city  capitulated.  Uaszini  and  Qaribaldi 
made  good  their  escape.  The  French  troops  entered  and 
held  Roma  for  the  pope.  It  was  not  until  April  J  850, 
however,  that  Pins  IX.  Tentnred  to  return.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  his  capital,  he  began  the  reactionary  reign,  sup- 
ported by  his  French  garrison  and  Jesuit  advisers,  which 
only  ended  with  the  semi-forcible  entry  of  the  Itejians  in 
1870. 

With  the  faU  of  Borne  the  hopes  of  the  revolutionary 
party  ended.  Austrian  troops  replaced  their  ducal  pupped 
in  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany.  King  Ferdinand,  rightly 
now  named  Bomba,  terrorized  his  subjects  into  silence  by 
the  aid  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  artillety,  and  dungeons  too 
loathsome  to  be  described.  Only  Venice  still  held  out, 
blockaded  in  the  Adriatic  and  bombarded  from  the  land, 
through  all  the  honors  of  famine,  conflagration,  and 
cholera,  until  the  month  of  August  Few  episodes  in 
the  history  of  that  noble  city  are  more  glorious  than  this 
last  desperate  and  patient  struggle ;  and  few  names  upon 
her  muster-roll  of  neroes  are  equally  illustrious  with  that 
of  the  lion-hearted  and  blameless  Daniels  Manin. 

In  the  diaastroua  year  1819  it  seemed  as  thongh  the 
fate  of  Italy  was  sealed.  The  republicans  had  done  their 
beat  and  failed  at  Milan,  Borne,  and  Venice.  The  power 
of  Piedmont  was  broken  at  Novara.  And  yet  we  have 
good  cause  to  say  that  the  miseriea  of  this  epech  wrought 
the  fntore  salvation  of  the  race.  The  former  vain  trust 
in  the  Italian  sentiment  of  petty  courts,  the  Neo-Quelfic 
mysticiam  of  Gioberti's  party,  the  Utopian  confidence  in 
papal  liberalism,  the  vague  schemes  of  confederation  which 
had  assumed  many  visionary  forms,  were  all  dissipated  for 
ever.  To  rightly  thinking  men  it  became  clear  that  the 
regeneration  of  Italy  must  be  entrusted  to  Piedmont, 
l^en  Vittorio  Emmannele  entered  Turin  in  silence  after 
Kovara,  with  a  demoralised  army  and  a  ruined  exchequer, 
the  spirit  of  his  people  wsa  cast  down,  but  not  extin- 
guished. They  had  assumed  responsibility,  and  were  not 
going  to  abandon  it.  "  The  house  of  Savoy  cannot  retreat  * 
became  the  watchword  of  the  throne.  D'AsegUo's  Nout 
rtcommmcermu  expressed  the  determination  of  the  ruling 
dasses.  It  is  true  that  at  this  crisis  they  had  to  combat 
the  hostility  and  bitter  jealousy  of  the  republicans.  Mas- 
zini's  party  stirred  up  Genoa  to  revolution,  and  La 
Marmora  received  the  ignoble  task  of  restoring  that  intract- 
able city  to  a  sense  of  duty.  "  Better  Italy  enslaved  than 
defivered  over  to  the  son  of  the  traitor  Carlo  Alberto," 
exclaimed  the  prophet  of  democracy,  whom  no  reversea 
could  persuade  that  in  such  politics  as  those  of  Italy  the 
half  is  b9tter  than  the  whole.  But  Maszini  was  no  longer 
a  power  of  the  first  magnituda,  The  work  which  he  had 
dona  for  Italy  was  solid  and  abiding  Still  he  had  failed 
to  cany  the  bulk  of  the  nation  with  him.  Men  of  mora 
aobsr  aspirationa  saw  that  to  aim  at  national  independence 
asd  European  reconstruction  at  one  leap  was  Utopian. 
Italy  most  first  be  made ;  and  the  only  power  capaUe  of 
calling  her  into  existence  was  Fiedmpnt,  atill  free  and 
puissant  among  a  crowd  of  feeble  and  anarchical  despot- 
isms. The  experience  of  '19  proved  that  the  armies  of 
Piedmont,  in  vat  hour  of  need,  could  rely  on  volnnteers 
of  pith  and  nerve^  in  cities  so  downtrodden  even  as  were 
Borne  and  Venice ;  for  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  the 


npubUsans  who  sostained  both  sieges  were  members  of  the 
bourgeoisie  aud  proletariate.  This  consolidation  of  opinion 
after  the  events  of  1849  was  proved  by  Gioberti's  recan- 
tation of  his  earlier  mysticism.  In  18S1  he  published  a 
new  treatise  the  Sinnovamento,  which  dLstinctly  indicated 
Piedmont  as  the  substantial  basis  of  Italian  independence. 
Daniels  Manin,  now  an  exile  in  Paris,  declared  his  adhesion 
to  the  same  doctrine,  The  constitutional  party  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  the  leading  repute 
licans,  Pallavicino  and  La  Farina;  and  in  1857  ue  mail 
point  of  unanamity  was  secured  by  the  formation  of  the 
Sod^  Naiioncde,  which  kept  sectarian  jealousies  in  the 
background.  Garibaldi,  at  this  time  leas  republican  than 
he  afterwards  became,  was  himself  a  president  of  this 
political  association.  Henceforward  the  genuine  Maznnisti 
formed  a  permanent  minority.  They  could  do  little  more 
than  to  impede  without  perplexing  or  baffling  the  policy 
of  the  Piedmontese  stotesmea,  who  felt  themselves  to  be 
supported  by  the  iustiocts  of  the  rece  at  large. 

Vittorio  Emmanuele  began  liis  reign  with  Masr'  no 
d'AsegUo  for  minister.  He  steadily  refused  .all  Austrian 
advances,  though  enforced  by  his  own  wife  and  mother,  both 
of  whom  were  Austrian  archduchesses.  The  house  of 
Savoy  had  pledged  itself  to  Italy,  and  the  house  had  never 
broken  faith.'  The  first  cares  of  the  new  ministry  were  de- 
voted to  internal  reforms,  to  the  organization  of  the  army 
by  La  Marmora,  and  to  financial  measures.  In  1850  they 
passed  the  so-called  Siccardi  law,  which  abolished  ecdesi- 
osticul  courts.  This  was  followed  by  a  law  of  civil 
marriage;  and  in  1864  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  were 
completed  by  Battazzi's  bill  for  restricting  religious  corpo- 
rations and  placing  church  property  under  state  controL 
The  necessity  of  these  measures  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia  counted  41 
bishops,  1417  canonries,  about  18,000  persons  vowed  to  a 
monastic  life,  and  one  ecclesiastic  to  eveiy  314  inhabitants. 
Their  importance  will  be  understood  when  we  refiect  that 
these  laws  were  extended  to  Italy  after  the  union. 

Meanwhile  Cavonr  had  joined  the  government  in  1850, 
as  minister  of  commerce.  Not  least  among  his  great 
qualities  was  a  thorough  nnderstandiog  of  parliamentary 
tactics ;  and,  though  his  first  attempts  at  public  speaking 
were  unsuccessful,  he  soon  remedied  this  defect  Mastery 
of  facts  and  moral  force  gave  weight  to  his  eloquence  fair 
above  rhetoric.  MeanwhUe  his  study  of  English  politics, 
and  admiration  for  mev  like  Pitt  and  Peel,  developed  what 
in  him  was  an  innate  instinct  for  parliamentary  iMdeiship. 
This  sound  sense  of  the  conditions  of  representative  govern- 
ment induced  him  to  form  a  coalition  with  Battazzi,  tha 
leader  of  the  democrats,  in  1862.  D'Azeglio  and  the  king 
were  frightened  by  so  bold  a  step.  But  Cavour's  prepon- 
derance in  the  chambers  was  irresistible ;  and  in  November 
1863  he  superseded  D'Azeglio  as  prime  minister.  From 
this  date  the  fortunes  of  Italy  were  in  his  hands,  and 
Cavonr  became  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Europe.  It 
was  by  his  advice  that  tha  Sardinian  troops  under  General 
La  Marmora  took  part  with  France  and  England  in  the 
Crimean  war,  where  they  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
battle  of  the  Tchemaye.  The  nation  by  this  step  secured 
powerful  allies,  forcsd  itself  upon  the  notice  of  Europe, 
and  accustomed  its  army  to  service  on  a  grand  scale.  At 
the  congress  of  Paris  in  1856  Cavour  represented  Sardinia, 
and  laid  the  grievances  of  Italy  before  the  allied  powers. 
Both  France  and  England  remonstrated,  but  vainly,  with 
Ferdinand  IL  for  his  misgovemment. 

Cavour  had  travelled  both  in  England  and  Franoa^  and 
had  observed  that^  though  the  English  sympathised  vitlr 
Italy  and  were  horrified  by  what  they  heard  of  Neapolitan 
atrocities,  he  was  not  likely  to  get  more  than  moral  support 
and  non-interfeiance  from  Great  Britain.    Tet  he  C9uld 
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not  work  Italiaa  indepmtdene*  without  the  twli^  of  on*  of 
the  great  powen  against  Austria.  He  therefore  determined 
to  rely  oa  Louia  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had  ezpreiaed 
his  wiUingneas  to  afford  substantial  assistance  at  the  proper 
moment  Between  the  yean  18S6  and  1859  it  was 
Cavoor'e  one  endearoar  to  maintain  the  French  emperor 
in  this  resolve,  and  at  the  same  time  to  drive  the  Aostrians 
into  a  seasonable  declaration  of  war. 

The  sitoation  was  delicate  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme ; 
and  in  January  1858  the  minister's  combinations  were 
seriously  imperilled  by  Felice  Orsini's  attempt  on  Napoleon's 
life.  It  wu  only  by  passing  a  bill  which  defined  the  crime 
of  political  assassination  that  he  regained  the  emperor's 
confidence.  Later  in  the  year,  Cavour  met  Napoleon  at 
Hombiires,  where  the  preliminaries  to  a  Franco-Italian 
alliance  for  war  against  Austria  were  settled. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  harassed  by  repeated  memorials 
on  the  subject  of  their  tyranny  in  Lombardy,  complained 
to  Europe  that  Piedmont  was  a  standing  menace  to  Italian 
peace,  withdrew  its  minister  from  Turio,  atad  demanded  the 
disarmament  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom.  Louis  Napoleon 
now  prepared  himself  for  war.  On  the  1st  of  January 
1869  Vittorio  Emmanuele  opened  parliament ,  with  a 
speech  which  declared  the  coming  straggle  :  "  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffering  that  rises  to  us  from  so 
many  parts  of  Italy."  The  words  Orido  di  dolon  were 
understood  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  war.  In  the  early 
summer  of  1 869  the  French  crossed  the  Alps.  The  puppets 
of  Parma,  Tuscany,  aud  Modena  fled,  as  usual,  before  the 
gathering  storm, — this  time  never  to  return.  The  battles  of 
Magenta  (June  1}  and  Solferino  (June  24)  opened  Lombardy 
to  the  French  and  Sardinian  troops,  as  far  a^  the  Quadri- 
lateralof  fortresses  protecting  Venice.  ThereLouis  Napoleon 
aheathed  his  sword.  He  met  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph 
at  Villa  Franca,  and,  without  coaaulting  his  allies,  agreed 
to  an  armistice.  At  Plombiirea  he  had  declared  that  he 
meant  to  free  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriati&  But 
now  he  agreed  upon  the  Mincio  as  the  future  boundary 
between  Sardinia  and  Austria.  Venice  was  not  to  be 
liberated.  Terrible  was  the  disappointment  of  the  Pied- 
montese,  who  had  made  vast  sacrifices  for  this  campugn, 
and  who  felt  that  their  king  had  been  insulted.  Yet 
Louis  Napoleon  was  incapable  of  more.  He  knew  himself 
to  be  no  gpneral,  and  he  had  good  reason  to  be  certain 
that,  if  he  pushed  Austria  too  far,  Prussia  would  take  up 
arms  and  carry  war  to  France  upon  the  Rhineu  Uoreover, 
the  gain  to  Italy  proved  greater  than  at  first  appeared. 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Romagna  declared  their 
determination  to  join  the  kingdom.  In  March  1860  the 
annexation  of  Central  Italy  to  Sardinia  was  effected,  and 
approved  by  the  French  emperor.  It  now  appeared  that, 
according  to  a  hitherto  secret  understanding  with  Carour, 
Louia  Napoleon  was  to  take  Savoy  and  Nice  aa  the  price 
of  his  aieistance.  This  aacrifice  of  their  ancient  home, 
the  cradle  of  their  dynasty,  the  house  ef  Bavoy  made  to 
the  Italian  cause.  But  it  was  long  before  the  Italians 
forgave  Cavour.  He  had  to  bear  reproochea  from  all 
quarters,  especially  from  Qaribaldi,  who  was  never  tired  of 
repeating^  "  That  man  has  made  me  a  foreigner  in  my  own 
house." 

The  same  month  which  witneoed  the  annexation  of 
Central  Italy  saw  the  outburst  of  a  revolution  in  the  south. 
Bomba  was  dead ;  but  his  son  Francis  IL,  by  continued 
acta  of  cruelty  to  state  prisoners,  and  by  oowudly  oppres- 
sion of  his  subjects,  had  merited  the  nidauOne  of  Bombino. 
Refugees  from  Naplee  spread  the  tale  of  Bourbon  tyranny 
all  over  Earope.  Even  London  trembled  with  rage  at 
Poerio'e  sufferings.  The  insurrection  broke  out  at  Paler- 
mo, Meesina,  and  Catania.  Garibaldi  determined  to  support 
it.    On  the  Oth  of  May  he  let  out  from  Geno*  widi  hla 


Tolnnteen^  the  iamona  Mille,  each  of  whom  became  for 
Italy  a  hera  Cavonr  knew  of  the  expedition  and  secretly 
favoured  it,  though  he  openly  expreesed  the  regret  of  tite 
Sardinian  Qovemment  to  Europe.  It  was  his  policy  to 
wait  and  see  what  happened,  trusting  that  the  gain  of  the 
venture  would  accrue  to  the  new  kingdom.  Oaribaldi 
landed  at  Marsala,  and  proclaimed  himself  dictator  in  the 
name  of  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  king  of  Italy.  The  conqneet 
of  Sicily  was  the  matter  of  a  few  days.  In  August  the 
i;eneral  crossed  to  Spartivento,  defeated  the  royal  army, 
drove  Francis  II.  to  Qaeta,  and  entered  Naplee  on  the  7th 
of  September.  There  Maxrini  joined  him,  and  the  di£B- 
culties  of  the  situation  began  to  disclose  themselves. 
Garibaldi  had  no  capacity  for  administration ;  yet  he  waa 
unwilling  to  resign  his  dictatorship.  He  had  proclaimed 
Vittorio  Emmanuele ;  yet  he  lent  er  ear  to  the  republicans, 
who  hated  Piedmont  Moreover,  he  hardly  concealed  his 
intention  of  marching  on  Rome.  Had  he  taken  this  step, 
success  would  have  involved  reactionary  interference  on  the 
part  of  Europe,  while  failure  might  have  involved  the  lose 
of  Lower  Italy.  Meanwhile  the  natives  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
were  slow  to  accept  annexation.  They  dispensed  with  the 
Bourbons  gjladly ;  but  they  were  ready  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
phecy of  Bomba,  that  "whoeoever  turned  the  Bourbons 
out  would  have  enough  to  do  in  Lower  It^y  for  the  next 
century."  Anarchy  began  to  reign,  and  the  Bourbon  party 
lifted  up  its  head  again  at  Qaetb  In  these  drcumstanees, 
Cavour,  after  ascertaining  that  he  had  the  sanction  of 
Napoleon,  resolved  on  sending  troops  into  the  papal  atatesb 
This  seemed  the  only  means  of  preventing  Garibaldi's 
march  on  Rome,  and  securing  his  acquisitions  for  United 
Italy.  General  Cialdini  accordingly  occupied  Urbino  and 
Perugia,  defeated  the  pope's  general,  Lamorieitee,  at  Oas- 
telfidardo,  joined  Garibaldi,  and  helped  him  to  gain  a  vio- 
toiy  over  the  Bourbon  troops  on  the  Voltuma  On  the  2d 
of  October  Cavour  defined  the  situation  for  the  parlia- 
ment at  Turin :  "  Garibaldi  wishes  to  perpetuate  the  nvo- 
lution;  we  wish  to  terminate  it"  Boon  after  this, 
Vittorio  Emmanuele  himself  entered  the  Abcnzn.  Gari- 
baldi, with  the  loyalty  which  never  deeerted  him,  reaigned 
his  dictatorship,  and  returned  to  Caprera.  In  November 
Cavour  waa  able  to  write  to  Berlin :  "We  an  Italr;  we 
work  in  her  name ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  our  pciii^  to 
moderate  the  national  movement  and  "■"'"'»■'■  the  mo» 
archical  principle." 

Jn  Eebmaiy  1861  Qaeta  fell,  after  a  resiatanoe  ennobled 
by  the  courage  of  Francesco's  German  consort  Tb»  king- 
dom waa  annexed  byplebiaeite,and  Vittorio  Emmanuele  wu 
proclaimed  king  of  Italy  at  Turin.  Europe  tacitly  assented 
to  Italian  independence.  Only  Rome  and  Venice  now  re- 
mained to  be  liMcated.  The  difficulties  nnder  which  new 
Italy  laboured  wen  enormously  increaaed  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Ever  since  the  Norman  Oonqoeet  they 
had  formed  a  province  apart  Temperament,  custom,  and 
tradition  separated  the  inhabitants,  as  far  as  it  waa  possible^ 
from  the  sober  people  of  the  north.  The  national  parlia- 
ment had  to  contend  with  brigandage  enoouiaged  by  the 
clergy,  with  deeply-rooted  antipathies  of  race,  with  the  dis- 
content of  disbanded  officials,  and  with  the  mnltitndinons 
obstaelea  which  a  demoialixed  society  offisn  to  strict 
government  Upper  Italy  alone  was  educated  for  political 
existence.  Ebewhen  the  bad  government  of  oenturiea  had 
'  made  ths  people  permanently  hoetile  to  the  state,  while 
oormption  rendered  them  nntmstworthy  as  agenta.  nura- 
fon  tiie  business  of  the  country  bad  to  be  coi^neted  by  the 
Piedmonteee.  Tet  this  important  fact  was  neglected  in  the 
oompoaition  of  the  parliament^  when  a  due  prapondsnnoe 
had  not  been  aeeored  for  the  colleges  of  Northern  Italy. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  own  that  ths  work  of  smaaeipap 
tion  and  annexation  had  progreaaed  too  quickly.  "  toiU, 
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to  tii«  diffienlty,  Italy  loat  hat  greatest  Btateaman  at  this 
juDctnrek  On  the  Sth  o{  Jane  1861,  Cavour  died  vith 
the  words  "  A  free  charoh  in  a  free  state  "  upon  his  lips. 
The  last  months  of  his  life  -had  been  given  to  planning  tiie 
peaaeable  acquisition  of  Bome  by  treaty  with  Uie  pope  and 
Louis  Napoleon. 

^hat  remains  of  Italian  history  between  1861  and  1870 
nay  be  briefly  told.  Bieasoli  formed  a  conserratiTe  Got- 
amment  after  CSivonr's  death,  and  Battazzi  led  the  oppo- 
aition.  Garibaldi,  who  Towed  never  to  rest  till  Bome  and 
Venice  had  been  liberated,  headed  the.party  of  action.  In 
1863  he  raised  a  volnnteer  army  and  invaded  Sicily.  Lonis 
Kapoleon  regarded  this  as  a  menace  to  Bome,  and  ordered 
Battazii,  who  was  now  in  power,  to  eheclc  his  progress. 
Gialdini  marched  to  Beggio,  where  the  royal  troops  were 
defeated  by  the  volunteers  on  tha28th  of  fiieptember  1862. 
Next  day  Oaribaldi  was  attacked  and  beaten  at  Aspro- 
monte  by  General  FallavicinL  He  retired,  wounded,  to 
Caprera,  whence  he  published  liis  defence.  The  blame  was 
seen  to  lie  with  Battassi,  who  had  thought  to  follow 
Cavonr'a  policy  of  masterly  inaction  without  first  settling 
with  France.  The  sympaUiy  of  Europe  with  Italy  was  so 
great  afta  this  dliatter  that  in  September  1861  Louis 
Napoleon  agreed  to  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  Bome,  provided  Italy  respected  what  remained  of  the 
pope's  temporal  power.  By  the  same  convention  Florence 
became  the  capital  This  was  a  good  step  in  advance  to- 
wards the  annexation  of  Bome.  In  1866  the  Anstro- 
Pruasian  war  gave  a  new  opportunity  to  the  Italians. 
They  entered  into  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  marched  an 
army  across  the  Mincia  The  defeats  of  Custoaza,  Monte 
SoeUo^  and  Liaaa  deprived  the  Italian  troops  of  any  claim 
to  military  or  naval  giory  in  this  war.  But  the  Pmssian 
victory  of  Kdniggratz  secured  the  main  objects  for  which 
they  {oOj^t  Venice,  with  the  Quadrilateral,  was  joined  to 
the  Italian  kingdom,  while  Austria  kept  her  Istrian  and 
Dalmatian  provinces. 

In  accordance  witd  the  September  convention,  Louis 
Napoleon  withdrew  his  garrison  from  Bome  in  1866.  This 
event  inflamed  the  party  of  action.  Mazzini  ealied  npon 
the  jwople  to  seize  the  Eternal  City ;  and  Garibaldi  in  1867 
declared  his  resolw  to  take  Bome  or  diei  Battaczi,  who 
was  again  in  power,  once  more  attempted  the  policy  which 
had  fuled  him  in  1862.  He  ignored  the  obli^tion  which 
bonnd  Vittorio  Emmannde  to  defend  the  papal  frontiers, 
and  he  hoped  that  France  woold  tolerate  a  volunteer  inva- 
sion. He  was  mistaken.  Lonis  Napoleon  interfered,  and 
the  ItaUaa  cabinet  was  forced  to  disoonntenance  the  further 
innwdingi  of  the  ToInnteerSk    Diatnrbaaoea  ooonrred  in 


Bome,  and  Garibaldi  gained  a  victory  at  Monte  Botonda 
Meanwhile  the  king  appealed  to  the  Italians  to  preserve  his 
honour,  and  the  emperor  sent  a  new  garrisun  tu  Bome 
Garibaldi's  volunteers  surrendered  at  Mentann,  ou  the  ilh 
of  November,  to  the  French  and  papal  troops ;  and,  wLilo 
the  general  was  retiring  to  Caprera,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Itdian  Government  at  Figline.  But  the  end 
was  now  not  distant 

When  the  victory  of  Sedan' overthrew  the  French  empire 
in  September  1870,  Jules  Favre  declared  the  September 
convention  to  be  at  an  end ;  Vittorio  Enunanuele  was  re- 
leased from  his  obligations,  and  on  the  20th  he  entered 
Bome,  which  now  became  -his  capital  Pins  IX.  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  Vatican  with  its  dependencies,  the 
church  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Castel  Gandolfo  on  the 
Alban  hilL  The  state  voted  him  a  munificent  income,  and 
he  was  left  in  peace  to  play  the  part  of  a  persecuted 
prisoner.  Thus  ended  the  emancipation  of  Italy;  nor 
did  the  events  of  the  following  ten  years  alter  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  king's  occupation  of  Bome  in  1870. 
Vittorio  Emmannele  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Umberto  in  1878.  Pins  IX.  died  the  same  vear,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Leo  XIIL  The  history  of  luJy  during  this 
period  has  been  confined  to  internal  afiaira. 

BibHegraphg. — It  is  diffirnlt  to  indiest*  in  s  short  cpsco  the  most 
impintaiit  lonrcn  of  Italisn'u  distingnished  ttom  imperial  or  ecclul- 
astidl  history.  Mantori's  ^at  collection  of  Strum  ItalicaruM 
Scriptom,  in  combination  with  hia  IMsaniationea,  tha  chioniclaa 
and  othsr  hlatorical  matarial  poblishod  in  the  Archlvio  Sta-iat 
Itallano,  and  the  vorka  of  those  detached  annaliata  of  Khoin  the 
Fillani  are  the  moat  notable  take  the  firat  tank.  Kext  majr  be 
mentioned  Hnratori'a  Annali  tJlalia,  together  with  Guiccianlinl'a 
Storia  tt Italia,  uid  its  coDtinoation  bv  Carlo  Botta.  Troja'a  Storia 
ct Italia  del  Jftdi^  Bvo  and  SianiODdi  s  lUpuhliqua  ItaluntuM  form 
perhapa  the  moat  valoaUa  modem  contributiona  to  the  history  o{ 
the  whole  penineula.  Ferrari'a  Sivoluzimi  cCItalia  deeerres  apeeial 
notice,  aa  a  work  of  aingular  vigour,  though  of  less  Gcienti£c  nixm ; 
and  Ceaars  Balbo's  Smmario  presents  the  main  oatlinea  of  ths 
aubject  with  bievity  and  cleameaa.  With  regard  to  the  histoiy  of 
separata  ptorinoes,  it  may  aufflce  to  notice  the  Storia  PiomUina  of 
Uachiarelli  sad  Corio's  Stcria  <K  Jfilano,  Capponi's  Storia  dtUa 
StptMlica  H  JVrmae,  Colletta's  HiMori/  <f  NapU;  Bomanin's 
Bittory  if  KeaiM,  Amari'a  ittuatmaxi  di  SUaia,  and  tha  Sladt 
itom  A  Qregorovins.  From  the  point  of  view  of  papal  histonr. 
Ton  Banks's  Hidory  if  th*  Topu  ia  diatinguiahed  for  exact  isei^t 
into  one  epoch  of  Italian  development  From  the  point  of  view 
of  biography.  Ton  Benmont's  Lomuo  da'  Mediei  and  Tillari'a 
Smmaroia  uxi'^Jfachianlli  are  squally  inatnctiTe.  From  ths 
point  of  view  of  general  cnlturs  Bnickhatdt's  Cul^ir  dtr  JUnaimann 
U  Italitit,  Qa&et's  MvolutUm*  ttltalU,  and  J.  A  Symonds's 
SmuttiKam  in  Italy,  6  vols.,  may  prove  of  aeSriea.  Ho  comprs- 
hsnaiTe  work  can  be  indicated  for  the  htstoiy  of  Italy  dnriac  tin 
ppeaent  oantory,  though  BsnohUn's  OMcMdUe  ito/inu,  Trdtschka's 
Any  m  Oamir.  and  Msaasri's  IA(i  «f  Camntr  supply  important 
matwiala.  ('•  1^  8>) 


PABT  m.— LANGUAGE. 


TIm  Italian  language  ii  the  kngpaga  of  onltnrs  in  the 
whole  of  the  preaent  kingdom  of  Ita^,  in  aome  parts  of 
Switseiland  (toe  canton  of  Ticino  and  part  of  the  Orisons),  in 
■oma  paiti  of  tha  Anstrian  territory  (the  districts  of  Trent 
and  Oar%  Istria  along  with  Trieste,  and  the  Dalmatian 
eoastX  and  in  tha  ialimda  «f  Ooiriea  and  Malta.  In  the 
Lmian  Irianda,  likewise^  in  tha  maritime  citiea  of  die 
Lavant)  in  Egyp*>  *&<'  »<**  partieolarly  in  Tunis,  this 
litenry  kngnaga  is  extenaively  maintained  through  the 
Bwneroaa  Italian  coloniaa  and  the  andent  traditions  of 


The  ItaHae  laagnage  haa  its  nativa  seat  and  living 
■onree  in  Middle  Italy,  or  more  nraeisely  Tuscany-  and 
indeed  Floreneei  For  reel  lingnistie  unity  is  far  from 
erleting  in  Italy :  in  some  reqwets  tha  variety  is  less  in 
cthea  mora  oMervable  than  in  other  conntriea  which 
1^BlOj^\nnit  %  politieal  and^Uteteij  nai^.     Thni^  'or 


example,  Italy  afforda  no  lingnistie  contrast  so  violent  aa 
that  presented  by  Great  Britain  with  its  En^ish  dislecta 
alongside  of  the  Celtic  diaTecta  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  or  by  Franoe  with  the  French  dialecta  Uongsida  of 
the  Celtic  dialecta  of  Brittanv,  not  to  speak  of  the  Basque 
of  the  I^yreneee  and  other  heterogeneous  elements.  The 
presence  of  not  a  few  Slavs  stretching  into  the  district  of 
TTdine  (Frinli),  tA  Albanian,  Greek,  and  Slav  settlers  in  the 
Boatham  provinces,  with  the  Catalans  of  Alghero  (Sardinia), 
a  few  Germans  at  Monte  Boaa,  Ad  a  remnant  or  two  of 
other  comparatively  modem  immigrationa  is  not  snfficient 
to  produce  any  such  strong  contrast  in  the  cooditioni 
of  the  national  speech.  But,  on  Uie  other  hand,  tha 
Neo-Iatin  dialects  ifhicfa  Uve  on  aide  by  side  in  Italy 
differ  from  each  other  much  more  markedly  than,  for 
example,  the  Eo^ish  dialects  or  the  Bpeaish ;  and  it  most 
he  added  tha^  in  Upper  Ita^y  eapeeiaQy,  ibe  familiar  ose 
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of  the  dialects  is  teuacioasly  rstaioed  even  by  ttie  most 
coltirsted  classes  of  the  population. 

la  the  present  rapid  sketch  of  the  forms  of  speech  which 
occur  in  modem  Italy,  before  considering  the  Tuscan  or 
Italian  par  excMenee,  the  language  which  has  come  to  be 
the  noble  organ  of  modern  national  culture,  it  will  be  oon- 
Tenient  to  discass  (A)  dialects  connected  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  with  Keu-Latin  systems  that  are  not  peculiar  to 
Italy ;  (B)  dialects  which  are  detached  from  the  true  and 
proper  Italian  system,  but  form  no  integral  part  of  any 
foreign  Neo-Latin  system ;  and  (G)  dialects  which  diverge 
more  or  less  from  the  true  Italian  and  Tuscan  type,  but 
qrhich  at  the  same  time  can  be  coigoined  with  the  Tuscan 
as  forming  part  of  a  special  system  of  Neo-Latin  dialects. 

A.  DialieCt  which  depend  tit  a  greater  or  leu  degree  on 
Neo-Latiji  eyetenu  not  peculiar  to  Itady. 

I.  Fnmet-Pmtntat  Diaheti  (Ma  Ankivio  OloUologieo,  iiL  tl- 
120).' — ^TheM  ooeapy  st  tho  preaent  time  rery  limitad  urns  at  tha 
extrame  north-wast  M  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  The  aystam  atratches 
from  the  Iwrdais  of  SaToy  aad  Valais  into  tha  nppar  baaiii  of  the 
Dora  Baltaa  and  into  the  head-railaja  of  th»  One,  of  ,tba  northern 
Stun,  and  of  the  Dora  Ripiria.  As  this  portion  ia  out  off  by  tha 
Alpa  from  the  reat  of  the  ayatam,  tha  type  ia  badly  preaarrad ;  in 
the  TaUeya  of  the  Stora  and  the  Dora  Kiparia,  indeed,  it  ia  paaaing 
awaj  and  arary where  yielding  to  tha  Piadmonteaa. — Tha  moat 
aalientcharacteriatioof  the  Franeo-Froranjal  ia  thaiphonatio  phano- 
maaon  by  which  the  Latin  a,  whether  aaan  acoentad or  aaan  nnao- 
eanted  final,  ia  redoced  to  a  thin  rowel  if,  i)  when  it  follows  a  aonnd 
which  ia  or  haa  bean  palatal,  baton  the  contratyia  kept  intactwhen 
it  follows  a  aonnd  of  another  aort  Tha  following  are  azamplea  from 
the  Italian  Taraant  of  thaae  Alpa : — Aobta  :  trma(/i,  Tt.  tnniller ; 
aorl^  Fr.  eharpbar ;  emItniM,  Fr.  intamger;  afvra,  Fr.  ehirra;  nr, 
Fr.  diar;  f^iifh  Fr.  (^aoe;  tiitat,  Fr.  Tacha ;  alongidda  of  as,  Fr.  aai; 
ma*,  Fr.  main ;  eptuia,  Fr.  <ponaa  ;  erba,  Fr.  heraa.  Vii.  Soama  : 
taljir,  Fr.  tailler  ;  eoil-tae,  Fr.  ae  oonehar ;  Hi,  Fr.  chian  :  Hmu,  Fr. 
cherre;  eo^  F^.  raohe  ;  mttnii,  Fr.  manche  ;  awngaida  of  aUr, 
Fr.  aller ;  forit,  Fr.  poro ;  mmdra,  Fr.  amire ;  nita,  Fr.  neuva. 
Chiakoeio  (Vai  di  Lanso) :  la  gmtiutt  dla  tendeta,  eparantia  de  ills 
Tindicta.  YIV :  IMXaei,  panda.  ITaazoLlo:  la  mllragH,  mnrmilla. 
— ^A  morpbologlad  ohaiaotariatto  ia  tha  preaenratioa  of  that  park- 
digm  which  is  legitimately  traced  back  to  tha  Latin  plnperfaet  lndi> 
catiTe,  altbooch  poaaibly  it  may  ariaa  ttom  a  tauon  of  thia  pluper- 
fact  with  the  imperfect  snInanatiTe  (amaiam,  amaiam,  alonsaida  of 
habneram,  haberam),  hanng  in  Franoo-ProTenfal  as  well  aa  in 
ProTanjat  and  in  tha  eontinentd  Italian  dialecta  in  which  it  wiU 
ba  mat  with  farther  en(C!.  S,  i  ;  <^.  B.  3)  the  Auction  of  the  oon- 
ditional.  Val  SoaXA:  jmidro,  perldrt,  aoridrtf;  fvrUUtnt;  Aobta: 
livra— Fror.  afra,  haberet  (aaa  .^^rcA,  iii.  SI »).  The  final  ( in  the 
third  persona  of  thia  paradigm  in  the  Val  Soans  dialect  ii,  or  waa, 
eonstant  in  the  whoh  eoq|agation,  and  beoomaa  in.  ita  torn  a  par- 
tionlar  ehaiaeteristic  in  tus  aaotion  of  tha  Fraooo-PioTengal.  Y al 
SOAWA  :  iret,  Lat  erat ;  mjt,  iit;pirlil,p9rtdvtt;porttiU,  forUfiU; 
CUAMOKIO:  Jdnt,  etat;  ant  dit,  habent  dictnm;  ^uount  /It, 
habniaaant  factum;  Yw.  At  I'tntnget,  ItaL  che  atmangt;  Gbatxu 
fTal  di  Snaa):  at  pmai,  ha  pentato ;  avdt,  habebat ;  GlAOUOirs 
(aonnea  of  the  Dora  Riparia) :  maeidtont,  mangiarano. — From  the 
Talleyi,  where,  aa  haa  juat  been  aaid,  tha  type  ia  diaappearinK  a  few 
examplea  of  what  ia  atill  genuine  Franco-Prorancal  may  M  enb- 
ioined : — Cimri  (tha  name  of  a  mountain  between  the  Stnia  and  tha 
Don  RipariaX  wliich,  acoording  to  the  regnlar  oonrae  of  erolntion, 
preanppoaea  a  Latin  Ciqmtris  (ff.  mmuri,  manien,  enn  in  the 
Chiamorio  diateot);  laraM  (cionHtl),  oareatia,  in  the  Tin  dialeot; 
and  Hnti,  cantare,  in  that  of  Uaaeglio.  From  Ohiaxouo,  ft  Mm, 
i  tempi,  and  eh^tKa  Krbu,  alonna  (^nakhs)  Urtia,  are  worthy  of 
mention  on  account  of  the  final  a. 

Fortiiar  ionth,  but  atill  in  the  eame  weatam  aztnmitr  of  Piedmont, 
phsnomana  cantinnana  with  thoae  of  the  Haritime  Aipa  anpply  the 
means  of  paaaing  from  the  Fnmco-PrDTengal  to  the  FroTengal  proper, 
praelaaly  aatbe  aama  tnniition  takea  place  beyond  tha  Cottian  Alpa 
in  Daaphinj  almost  in  the  aama  latitude.  On  tha  Italian  aide  of 
the  Cottian  and  the  Maritime  Alpa  the  Franco-Proranfal  and  the 
Pronojal  are  oonnectad  with  each  other  by  the  eontinnity  of  tha 

Shanomanon  i  (a  pure  ezploain)  from  the  Latin  t  before  a.  At 
icruc  (aonreea  of  the  Don  Riparia),  which  aeemt,  hoverar,  to  hara 
a  rkfher  mixed  dialect,  there  also  oooon  the  important  Franco- 
Prorenfal  phenomenon  of  the  .snid  interdental  (English  (A  in 
iMtf)  instead  of  tha  sard  sibilant  (br  example  «M-Fr.  id).  At 
the  aane  time  o^— amto,  takes  us  to  the  RoTaajaL  At  Fnxs- 
rnstLA  (upper  baain  of  the  Clnaone):  agti,  MMfS,  vanato;  at  Osonco- 
aonroea  of  tha  Po):  iartilio,  Ttro  an  campatne,  with  tb»  Ftoranfal 
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e  for  tha  final  nnaeeauted  a;  at  SAvrxTKii  (bade  of  tha  Taiiita): 
agU,  tnfU,  volgU,  Toluto;  iiiia  vicalio  la  plUi  frmtiott ;  and  fiDaUr 
at  ViXADio  (baain  of  tha  aonthem  Stun):  tutcda,  toeca;  tea  twtfiua,  fa 
boook  whaia  aran  tha  diphthong  ia  Proranoal, 

S.  XwUitiKateti.— The  pnieat  of  the  Ladin  dialaela  eeesr  o>  the 
aortliam  raraaat  of  tha  Alpi  in  the  Giiaona  (Switnrlaad),  and  they 
form  the  weatam  aaotion  or  the  ayatem.  To  thia  taction  dao  belonga 
both  politically  and  in  the  matter  of  dialect  the  vialley  of  liunaln 
(Uonaatenl ;  it  aanda  ita  watan  to  tfaa  Adiga,  and  might  indeed 
oonaeqnantly  be  geognphieally  eonaidarad  Italian,  bat  it  alopaa 
towarda  tha  north.  In  the  central  aaction  of  the  Ladin  tone  there 
an  two  other  Talleya  which  likewiae  drain  into  tributaries  of  the 
Adiga,  but  are  alao  tuned  towarda  tha  north, — the  Tallsya  of 
tha  Oardena  and  tlu  Oadara,  in  which  oeonrs  the  poia<t  Ladin  now 
extant  in  tha  central  aaction.  The  rtllaya  of  Httaalsr,  the  Oenieaa, 
and  the  Oaden  may  thua  be  regarded  aa  inter- Alpim^  and  the  qnaa- 
tion  may  be  left  open  whether  or  not  tlwy  ahonld  ba  inclnded  area 
gaognphically  in  Italy.  There  remain,  howsrar,  witUs  what  are 
strictly  Italian  limita,  the  Tallaya  of  tfaa  Hoca,  the  Aviate,  the  Ooada- 
role,  and  tha  Boita,  and  the  upper  baain  of  tha  Fiara  (CeinsliGs), 
in  which  an  preaerred  Ladin  dulacts,  more  or  leaapnra,  baloagiag 
to  the  central  aaction  of  the  Ladin  zone  or  belt  To  Italy  baloog^ 
further,  the  whole  eaatam  aaotion  of  the  tone  compoaed  of  tha  Fna- 
lian  tairitoriea.  It  ia  by  far  the  moat  popnlcaa,  containing  aboot 
600,000  Inhabitanta.  The  Friulian  r^ion  ia  bounded  on  the  accth 
by  the  Camic  Alpa,  aouth  by  the  Adriatic,  and  waat  bj  the  eaatera 
nm  of  the  upper  batin  of  the  FisTO  and  tha  Urenza;  while  oa 
tha  eaat  it  stretches  into  the  eaatam  Tartant  of  tha  basin  of  tbt 
laonia — Tha  Ladin  elaaentia  further  found  in  grtatererbss  degree 
thnnghont  an  altogether  Cia- Alpine  "  amphiiUMk"  and  mate  par- 
ticularly in  tha  head  valley  of  the  Tidno  and  tha  head  valley  ofOe 
Ken  on  the  Lombardy  venant,  and  in  tbaTal  Fiorantina  and  eeabal 
Cadora  on  tha  Tenetiiin  vartant.  The  vallayt  of  BoraUo  picaent  a 
nedal  and  eeaapioaoas  phaaa  of  Ladino-Lombard  omnia  A»nt,  and 
the  Ladin  element  is  clearly  observable  in  tha  moat  ancient  ai- 
amplea  of  the  dialecta  of  the  Venetian  eatnaiy  (ArA.,  L  14S-<7t).— 
The  main  charactariatica  by  which  tha  Ladin  type  ia  datanniaad 
may  be  smnmaiized  aa  foUowa :— CI)  the  guttnnl  of  tha  formahe 
a-t-a  sad  f -t-a  pasaea  into  a  palatal;  (2)  the  I  of  the  tonnnla  fi,  d, 
fco.,  ia  pnaarvad;  (S)  the  j  of  the  andent  tarminstionafa  picaervad; 
(4)  tha  aooanted  <  in  poaition  braaka  into  a  diphthong;  (6)  tha 
aocentad  »  in  podtion  breaka  into  a  diphthong ;  (6)  fa  form  of 
tha  diphthong  which  cornea  from  short  accented  o  or  from  tlia  <  of 

reition  ia  im  (whanea  tt,  s);  (7)  long  aooantada  and  ahort  aeeeatad 
break  into  a  diphthong,  Uie  punat  form  of  whidi  ia  aoondad  <<; 
(8)  the  aeeentad  a  tends,  within  certain  limits,  to  change  into  e, 
aapedally  if  preceded  by  a  palatal  aound ;  (S)  tha  long  aeoeated  n 
is  represented  by  fl.  Tlieee  chsneteiistica  are  all  foiaign  to  tioe 
and  geaoina  Italian.  Cdm,  oama;  jprfmifs,  apdnnca;  drfi,  daves; 
/uormoa,  fcnut;  i^fient,  inferno;  (nif,  hordao;  a>ii,  modo; 
pfaia,  piano ;  jwif,  pilo  ;  evad,  f  sals  ;|«r,  pnro— may  be  taken  aa 
axamplaa  from  the  Upper  Kngadme  (western  aaction  of  the  tone). 
The  following  are  ezamplea  mm  the  central  and  eaatan  aactioat  an 
the  Italian  vetaant ; — 

a.  CMroi  AeMm.— Basix  OFTna  Koob:  axamplaeot  the  diabet 
of  Fondo :  toM,  eapiUo  ;  pntadir,  jiMitim ;  rtrtteia,  ulavia 
(plovia);  plwma  (diaL  of  Tal  da  Bnmo :  ptMa,  flltmo);  vfcb,  va- 
tula ;  &ttt(«,  cantaa.  The  dialecta  of  this  basis  are  diaappeazi^|.— 
Basw  ov  TBI  Ansio  :  axampiaaof  tha  dialect  of  the  Val  di  Fstm: 
iar»,  came;  Mtr,  eadere  (cad-jere) ;  adds,  vaeos;  /Ma,  fUea; 
gl&ia  iiiUa),  aceleaia;  df^  (cpaX  oeuli;  teaii  canaa;  ntneti  laini; 
leila,  tela  ;  ni^,  niva ;  ooaan,  ooxa.  The  dialecta  of  thia  beds 
whi<A  are  ftarthar  west  thsnFssaa  are  gradually  being  merged  faitht 
Teneto-Ttidantins  dialecta— BAsm  o*  m  Q>BDsrvoLS:  heia  the 
district  of  LiTinal-Lungo  (Buchanstdn)  ia  Austrian  pi^tieaUy,  and 
that  of  Booca  d'Agordo  and  Laate  ia  Italian.  Xxaaplaa  e(  Oa  dia- 
lect of  livinal-Lungo :  AvU,  ItaL  eaiicara  ;  iaiM,  cantatas ;  tgit, 
ocnlo;  Arm,  esnea;  tavHt,  eapUli ;  vUrm,  varma;  /He,  foeo;  mil, 
habere  ;  iM,  niva,— Basiv  ov  ni  Bom :  bate  tike  diaMet  al 
Amnesso  JHeidsn)  is  poUtieally  Anstiiaa,  that  of  OliiaeUsm 
Italian.  Kxamplee  of  tto  dialect  of  Amnesso  sn  toe,  cms;  taadfrs, 
candeb;  /Me$,  taae,  pL ;  sMat,  aentia.  It  ia  a  decadent  farm.— 
Urraa  Basih  or  m  Fiavb:  dislact  of  the  Oomalioo:  Mm,  eMs; 
4nt  (dan),  cane;  iaffi,  ca%uio;  ka,bovea;  iune,n«vo;  Isgekloes. 

i.  Aitint  AeMim  or  JWvIteiAfieii.— flare  there  stiB  aUa  a 
floniiahing  "  Ladiidty,"  bat  at  the  aama  time  it  tanda  towaria  Ital- 
ian, particularly  in  the  want  both  of  the  «  bom  d  and  of  tha  «  (aad 
oonaaqnently  of  tha  «).  Examnlaa  of  the  ITdine  variety:  4srr,  esno; 
iaua,  cabaUo  :  taiHil,  eastaUo  ;  /trie,  force  ;  dor,  duo ;  |ia(; 

glade;  jrfim,  piano;  eolare,  edoiBa ;  Umfi,  IsQgi,  pL; 

vidUl,  vitatlo ;  jfaWi,  fWa  ;  put-,  poaoBj  ciiil^ 


VMVPT,       'VZrV  '      * «•■«    ,     J        ■      I,      fPVMWH   ,     ■■■■>      UWWIW  ,     ■■■■■■ 

hordao, — '^ta  most  andent  apecimena  of  the  IMoliaa  dialest  bilaag 
to  the  14th  century  (aaa  ArA.,  iv.  188  aff.)L 

6.  JDialeet*  vhieh  are  defoAed  from  A*  Inuaitd  proper 
Italian  egeten,  Imt  form  no  imtegrvl  part  ef  tmfjmpf* 
Neo-Latin  tyetmn. 
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i,  H«n  Int  «f  (U  U  tlM  extnuare  iy«tam  of  the  diilecti  nnullT 
«ned  Oalla-Baliam,  tlthoo^  Uut  daugiutloii  eannot  be  couidered 
■oBdMitlf  diitinotin,  iinoa  it  would  M  eqaallTftppUcabls  to  the 
rn)ioo-PrOTen(el  (A.  1)  and  the  Ltdin  (A.  i).  Tlie  ijitem  i*  nib- 
diTUed  into  four  gnet  groura, — (a)  the  Ugurian,  (i)  the  PMmm- 
tm,  (c)  the  Lmniard,  end  (a)  the  AmJion,— the  samee  fomuhing 
on  the  vhole  soffioient  indieatioo  of  the  loceliiation  and  limite. — 
Theee  gnmpe,  eotuidend  Btoie  ptrticnUrly  in  their  moie  pnmoanced 
Tuietiei,  differ  graatlr  ftoin  each  othw;  and,  in  regud  to  the 
LIsntlan,  it  wn  eren  denied  until  vaiir  lecentlT  that  it  belonga  to 
thb  ■jritam  at  all  (mm  Ardi.,  iL  111  egv.).— Characteristic  d  the 
Piedmonteae,  the  Lombard,  and  the  Kmilian  is  the  oontinoal  elisian 
of  the  nnaoeented  Snal  tot7o1s  except  a  (t.g.,  Ttulnqae  (fj,  oculo ; 
Uilaneae  tff,  Toce;  Faanxan  nd,  rate),  but  the  Ligorian  does  not 
keep  them  eompanr  (t.g.,  Qonovese  8^^  ocolo;  vglt,  Toce).  In  the 
Pibdmonteaa  and  KmllUn  there  is  fkirther  a  tendency  to  eliminate 
the  protonio  rowels — a  tendency  mnch  mora  pronounced  in  the 
noond  of  these  groupe  than  in  the  flnt  (t.f.,  PiedL  dni,  danaro;  vHn, 
Tidno  ;  Faeniatt  fiuU,  finocchio ;  dtjmisim).  This  phenomenon 
inrolrea  in  large  meaanra  that  of  the  protheaie  of  a;  aa^  «.;.,  in 
Tnrineae  and  Funian  armor,  mmore;  Faansan  cUvt,  levare :  ko.  0 
lor  the  long  aeeented  Latin  u  and  9  for  the  short  accented  Latin  « (and 
tmn  wlth&  certain  limits  the  Latin  6  of  position)  ai«  common  to  tho 
Piadmontssa^  the  Lignrian,  and  the  Lombard:  e.g.,  Tsrinase  and 
Kllanese,  dtr,  and  Uanoresa  dUu,  duro;  Tnrinese  and  Qenorese, 
•>0M,  and  lulaneae  miv,  mdvers ;  nedmonteae  dBrm,  doime ; 
Uilaneae,  vBtta,  Tolta.  Jn  for  the  long  accented  Latin  «  and  for 
the  short  accantad  Latin  <  is  common  to  the  Piedmonteae  and  the 
Lignrian,  and  even  extends  over  a  large  part  of  Emilia:  4.g.,  Tnrlncss 
and  QenoTcae,  cnii,  habere,  Bolosneae,  avtir;  Tutineae  and  Geno- 
Tasa,  Mas,  bibere,  Bolognese,  hnr.  In  Kmilia  ti  occnra  also  in 
the  formnlis  jh,  tnf,  tmp;  «.;.,  Bologneee  and  Uodeness  in'ii,  fta- 
mML  Tha  system  shows  a  rspngpance  thronghont  to  <•  for  the 
■hort  aeeented  Latin <  (aa  it  occura  in  Italian  pudi,  kc.);  in  other 
vonls,  this  diphthong  hsa  died  ont,  but  in  Tsrions  ftsliions : 
TIsdmoDteae  and  Lombard  dtf,  dieci;  Oenorose  dtle,  Faenxan  di^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  plienomena  indicated  above  hare  "  OUlic  " 
eounterparts  too  erident  to  require  to  be  specially  pointad  ont 
One  of  the  moat  important  traces  of  Oallio  or  Celtio  reaction  is  the 
r«dnctton  of  the  Latin  accented  a  into  <  (4,  Ice.),  of  which  pheno- 
menon, liowerer,  no  certain  indications  hare  u  vet  been  found  in 
the  Lignrian  group.  On  the  other  hand  it  remains,  in  the  ease  of 
toy  many  of  the  Piedmonteae  dialecta,  in  the  <  of  the  infinitiTes 
of  the  trat  ooQjnsation:  twrt^  portare,  Ik.;  and  nnmeroos  Tea- 
tigsa  of  it  are  still  found  in  Lomttardy  («.;.,  in  Basse  Briaoa: 
Mdd,  andato;  guardd,  gnardato;  at,  sale;  see  Arch.  L  9M-398, 
6M>  Bnilia  also  preacrres  it  in  Tery  extsnsiTe  use:  Hodeaese 
'  aadMr,  andare;  arhlda,  sriiTata;  ft{,  pace;  Faentan  farU,  parlare 
and  pariato;  parUda,  parlata;  Ait,  caao;  ka.  The  phenomenon,  in 
company  with  other  Qallo-Italian  and  more  specially  Kmilian 
ohanoterlstios,  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Hetanro,  and  even 

KM  to  lite  oppocita  ride  of  the  Apennines^  spreading  on  both 
ka  «(  Am  bead  atreaih  of  the  liber  and  through  the  valley 
of  t3is  Ohiarn .  hence  tha  types  artmir,  rltrovaie,  fmtito,  partato, 
ha.,  o(  tha  Pemgian  and  Aretine  dialecta  (see  infra  C.  \Vy.  In 
tha  phenomenon  of  d  paasing  into  •  (aa  indeed,  the  Oalt>ItaIie 
OTOlation  of  othte  Latin  vowels)  specisl  distinotions  would  require 
to  ba  drawn  between  bases  in  wluch  a  (not  standing  in  position) 
pnoedea  a  non-naaal  consonant  (<.;.,  aitiMo),  and  those  whioh  have 
•  before  a  nasal:  and  in  the  latter  case  there  wonld  be  a  non- 
positional  sabdiviaion  it.g.,/<lme,v(bu)  and  a  poaitfonal  one.(«.;,, 
ndiAl  oUKf'Kf',  cimfo);  aee  Anh.  L  293  ijq.  This  leads  ns  to 
tts  nasals^  a  oatesory  of  sounds  oomprlsing  other  Oallo-Italio 
•biiaeterlatiea.  There  occun  more  or  leaa  widely,  throng^ont 
lit  the  aeetiona  of  the  system,  sod  in  different  gradations, 
tut  "  Talar*  nasal  in  the  end  ot  a  syllable  (pa*,  ma*;  cdiUa, 
•Mb)  wlkioh  may  be  weakened  into  a  simple  nssallzing  of  a  vowel 
(pd,  ae.)  or  even  grow  completely  inaudible  (BeiTpmese  pa,  pane; 
padrt,  padrone;  1^  tempo;  mtt,  menta:  mvt,  monte  ;  ptL  ponte; 
fHUi,  j^ta,  i.«.,  "pnncta"),  where  Celtic  and  especially  Irish 
aaalogiea  and  even  the  fi^nent  use  of  (  for  n<,  ftc.,  in  aacient  Um- 
brian  orthography  occur  to  the  mind.  Then  we  have  the  iaucal  « 
by  which  tha  Lignrian  and  the  Piedmonteae  {taja,  lit^  to.)  are  con- 
nected with  the  group  which  we  eall  Fianco-F^vensal  (A.  I) 

Ve  pass  en  to'  tha  "  Oallio  "  resolution  of  tha  nexus  et  (t.g.,  facta, 
i^to,  tt^,S«^,fat\  tteto,  tejto,  teitjo,  UU,  M)  which  invari- 
ably oeetut  in  the  Fiedmontess,  the  Ugnrian,  and  the  Lombard: 
Fled,  fta,  Lig.  fajlu,  fmtM,  Lombard  fai  ;  VM.  Uit,  U^  Uiiu, 
Lom.  W;  ka.  Here  it  ia  to  be  observed  that  beaidea  the  Celtio 
analogy  fiu  Umbrian  also  helps  us  (a^Mi<u-sd-vecto ;  tc.) ;  and 
it  ia  farther  aoat  noteworthy  that  the  Celtio  and  Umbiian  analcgiea 
lead  W  to  that  forios  of  the  c(  aeries  with  the  pt  series  (Irish  mcW, 
Tdsh  siM,  septem;  Umbrian,  semM»,  tereMor,  scriptnm,  acripti) 
bf  whioh  is  enlained  the  tcrii,  acripto,  of  the  ancient  HUaneaa, 
KrMnL  aoriptaia,  of  the  modem;  jnst  ss  alao  Provenjal  has 
MHel  (tti,  tttrit^, — The  Piedmonteae  and  Lignrian  come  cloae  to 
Mek  ouias^  mora  eapeoiany  by  the  regular  dropping  of  the  (( both 


primary  and  aeeondary,  a  pheiumieiion  eeramon  ia  French  (aa 
Piedmonteae  and  Lignrian  ri),  tidera  :  Piedmonteae  ptU,  potara ; 
Oenoeae  na^As-n&ighe,  nitiche,  Ac).  The  Lombard  tfpa,  or 
more  correcuy  the  type  which  has  become  the  domiusnt  one  In 
Lombardy  {Ardt.,  L  S06-<,  810-11).  ia  more  sparing  hi  this  re- 

rt;  and  etill  more  so  is  the  Emilian.  In  the  Piedmonteae  ia 
found  that  .other  purely  Oallio  resolution  of  thf  gnttoral 
between  two  vowels  b^  which  we  have  the  types  tr^a,  mdllia, 
over  spdnst  the  Ligunan  tntoo,  mdiuga,  braca,  manina. — ^Among 
the  phonetic  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  Ligurian  ia  a  continual  lo- 
duction  of  2  into  r  and  the  subaeijnent  dropping  of  thia  r  betweeu 
vowels  and  at  tha  end  of  worda  in  the  modem  Oenoeae  ;  just  sa 
happens  alao  with  the  primary  ¥;  thus  dA— dsnir—doloie,  ka. 
Characteristic  of  the  Lignrian,  btit  not  without  analogiea  in  Upper 
Italy  even  (An^,  ii.  1S7-8X  is  ths  resolution  alpft  VtjS  into^  g,  I: 
ia,  fit,  plua;  rdfia,  labbia,  rabiea;  M,  fiora.  Finally,  the  sonsds  I 
and  i  have  a  vaty  wide  range  in  Lignrian  (Areh.,  ii.  lS8-Ji9).  The 
lednction  of  a  into  A  oocura  in  the  Bergamo  dialecta:  kim,  sera; 
froK,  noaso;  oiAMt,  caatallo  (aee  alao  B.  S). — Aganenl  phsnomenoa 
in  GaUo-lt^o  phonetice  which  alao  comea  to  nave  an  inflexional 
importanoe  ia  that  by  which  the  unaccented  final  i  haa  an  infinenca 
on  the  accented  vowel.  This  enters  into  a  series  of  phsnomcna 
whidi  even  extends  into  southern  Itsly;  bnt  in  the  Gallo-Italio 
there  aia  particular  rceolntions  which  sgree  well  with  the  general 
connexions  of  this  system.  The  following  plural  forms  may  be 
quoted  :  Oenoeee  Ui'n,  from  bi»4 ;  triin  from  (rm-i,  tnoni ; 
Ililanese  gviil,  from  fuis(-«  (sing.  ffu<i<)>  qneati;  tnu  from  ma-i, 
meal  (alng.  ma) ;  Bologneee  riH,  from  rtH-i,  Rgni  (sing,  ret);  <f. 
AtA.,  L  610-iil. — Among  morphological  peculiaritiea  the  first 
riace  may  be  given  to  the  Bologneee  <<pa  (fma),  becanas,  thanks 
to  Dante  and  others,  It  haa  acquired  great  tttnanr  celebri^.  It 
really  aignifiea  "  aia  "  (aim.  At),  snd  is  an  analogiGal  form  fashioned 
on  mpa,  a  l^timato  oontinnation  of  the  correspondiiu  forms  of  tlie 
other  auxiliary  (habeam,  habeat),  which  ia  atill  heaniin  A'vu  mpa 
purti,  ch'lu  mpa  purtd,  eh'io  abbia  portato,  eh'^  abbia  portata 
fiext  may  be  noted  the  thinl  peraoo  singnlar  in  -f)  of  the  perltet  of 
ess*  and  of  the  first  eonjugatini  ia  the  forVL  dialect  {fy),  m ;  man- 
dip,  mandb;  ha).  Thu  alao  mnat  be  analogical,  and  doe  to  a 
legitimate  *p,  ebbe  (see  Arch.,  iL  401,  and  compare  /oUs,  to,  in 
the  dialect  of  Okmerino,  in  the  province  of  Uacerata,  as  well  aa  the 
Spaniah  analogy  of  (um  ettutt  formed  after  hubi).  Lastly,  in  the 
domain  of  syntax,  may  be  added  the  tendency  to  repeat  the  pronoun 
{e.g.,  ti  tc  ednUl  of  the  Milanese,  which  really  ia  (ii  <«  edntaa-tu, 
equivalent  merely  to  "  cantaa"),  a  tendency  at  work  In  the  Emilian 
and  Lombard,  but  more  particnlarly  pronounoed  in  the  Piedmonteae, 
With  thia  the  comeponding  tendency  of  the  Celtio  laagaagsa  has 
boen  mors  than  oneo  and  with  jnstics  oompsied;  hara  it  may  ba 
added  that  the  Uilaneee  n«ii,  apparently  a  aimple  form  for  "  aoC"  ia 
really  a  compound  or  tedoplication  in  the  manner  of  the  itt-ni,  ita 
exaot  oonsterpart  in  the  Celtic  tongnea. — The  literaiy  doonmenta 
of  tUa  system  go  bsek  ss  far  as  ths  end  of  the  ISth  century  in  the 
Milanese  poems  of  Fia  Bonviciao  da  Biva  and  tha  JBtou  Ommmii 
{ArdL,  a.  K1-8I2X 

2.  SanUniem  PialtcU. — These  are  three— the  Logndoraae  or  cen- 
tral, the  Oampidanaas  or  aoothera,  and  the  Osllnreee  or  northern. 
The  third  oertainly  indioatea  a  aanllniaa  basis,  bnt  is  strangely 
disturbed  by  the  intruion  of  other  elements,  smong  which  ths 
Southam  0<»sicaa  (Ssitene)  is  by  far  ths  most  oopions.  The  other 
tao  era  homogeneous^  and  have  great  affinity  with  eeoh  other ;  the 
Logndorsse  comes  mora  particulany  under  ransideraUon  here.  — The 
pure  Sardiaian  vocaliam  haa  this  peculiarity  that  each  aeeented 
vowel  of  the  Latin  appeara  to  be  retained  without  alteration. 
Conseqoeatly  thera  are  no  diphthonge  repieaeatiag  simpla  Latin 
vowels;  nordosa  tiie  mla  hold  good  wbiohia  tms  for  so  gnat  a  pro- 
pBrtton  of  the  Bomanos  langosffsa  that  tha  representatives  of  the  I 
and  tiie  t  on  the  one  hand  sad  those  of  ths  i  and  the  A  on  the  other 
are  nonaally  ccdaoideBt  Henoe  pitnu  (t);  dtgit,  decern  (i);  Mhu, 
■TiiM{ti;piUt^;/hn{i);rtda,  tato(<9;  <(«nt  (•);  mi^fts,  nnoe  («), 
Tha  anaooentad  vowela  keep  their  gtonnd  wall,  aa  haa  alnady  been 
aeen  in  the  esse  of  the  finals  bytlw  exsmples  addnoed. — Thee  and  < 
of  the  ancient  termination  are  preserved,  tiiongh  not  oonstaaUy :  Irm, 
onus,  iMisados  aiuiei,  pUmUu,  faghu,  fsds,  ItHnuu-.  mulghtt,  mid- 
ghent.  — The  formula  ci,n,gt,gi  oiay  ba  reprassatsd  by  eke  (it),  ko.; 
but  this  appearance  of  apeoiitl  antiquity  is  really  UlnaoiT  tea  Arek, 
ii.  ltS-4).  The  nozna  e^  kc,  may  be  maiatsinad  in  tttebaglnaiBC 
of  worda  (daru,  pint);  oat  it  they  are  ^  the  body  of  the  word 
^ey  nsDally  naderga  reaolntioos  wnicb,  oloaely  lelatea  thoof^  they 
be  to  tiioee  of  Italian,  sometimsa  bring  about  very  singnlar  lesnlts 
(«.;.  iifan^  which  by  the  intermediate  forms  uaSan,  n^an  Isada 
bsek  to  Ufstow— wMors— MjArfors).  m  is  the  repreaentcdva  cf 
m'  {luUminiu  ko.);  and  1/  isiadaesd  to< alone («.(*.,  asftas,  malina; 
Oampidaaess  mtUiu).  For  tt  a  fraqaaat  safaatitnte  ia  44'  wawt^tfa, 
maxilla,  ke.  Qnita  charaetariatio  ia  the  coattanal  labialiatioB  <( 
ths  fonnnla  jmi,  gna,  m,  m,  ko. :  i^..  Ma,  eqoa;  aonisM,  aaii- 
gniae  (eee  ArA.,  U.  liiX  Tha  mopping  of  the  priaiaiy  d  {ntr$, 
lodere,  ko.)  but  not  of  the  sscondary  {ItMdu,  tcaadadt,  madunt)  is 
fret^nent    CharacteristioalsoistheLogudoreseprotheaHof  tbam* 
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tha  initUI «  followed  if  %  oouonuit  (iMMimi,  iiMa,  Urtda\  lOn 
tho  prathtii*  of  « in  Spds  lad  In  rnnot  (wo  Arth.,  ilL  447  if^.). 
— In  tho  ordu  of  tho  pnoent  dlanurion  it  ii  in  otAinoxioB  mtk 
thia  tonitoty  that  wo  in  for  tho  fitst  time  led  to  eonaidor  tkoao 
phonaUa  chugee  in  worda  ef  which  tho  canao  ia  noreljr  ayntictieal 
or  tranaitOTj,  and  ehiailT  thoae  nuaing  aooidonta  which  openr  to  tho 
initial  conaonant  throng  tho  hutorioallj  legitimato  or  the  moreljr 
analogical  action  of  the  final  aonnd  that  proeodoa  it  The  gononl 
explanation  of  each  phenomena  tedoeei  iteelf  to  tUa  that,  giren  the 
inamate  ayntaetlo  relation  of  two  worda,  the  initial  eonionant  of  the 
eeeond  ntaina  or  modifiee  Iti  chaiaeter  ae  it  woold  ntein  or  modify 
it  if  the  two  worda  were  one.  The  Celtic  luigoagee  en  eepedalljr 
diatinniahad  bj  tbia  pecoliaiitj;  and  among  the  dialeeta  of  Upper 
Italjr  the  Bergamaao  mat  a  dear  ezamplaL  Thia  dialect  ia  aecn*- 
tomed  to  drop  the  «,  whether  prinu^  or  aeeonda^,  between  Toweli 
in  the  indiridual  vocablaa  lead,  earan;  /do,  bra,  lie.),  bnt  to  pn- 
lerre  it  if  it  ia  preceded  b^  a  oonaonant  (antw,  ke.).— And  auni- 
larlf  in  apitactic  eombination  we  hara^  for  ezimplei  4$i,ii  Tino; 
bat  el  «<,  il  Tino.  Inanlar,  eonthem,  and  eentiil  Italy  fnmiah  a 
large  nnmber  of  aoch  phenomena;  for  <»«T<HtiU  m  ahall  aimphr 
dte  a  alnglo  elaae,  which  ia  at  once  obTiooi  and  oeaiiy  explained 
Til.,  that  npreaentad  by  lu  m,  il  bore,  ilongaide  ef  to§  teni,  i 
baoi  (i/.  Hire,  bibera ;  eris).— The  artiole  ia  deriTod  tnm  ^ 
Inatead  of  from  ab  :  au  aae,  ea  «M,—«gain  a  geographioat  anticipa- 
tion of  Spain,  which  in  the  Catalan  of  the  Balaano  talende  etill  pre- 
eerree  the  article  ih>m  (paa  —A  apedal  connexion  with  Spain  exuta 
beaidea  in  tha  namitu  type  of  inilexion,  which  ia  conatant  among  the 
Berdlniana  (Spaniah  nomiM,  fee,  whence  tumtn,  fee.),  nonien,  no- 
mow,  r&mimt,  aoraminO)  Iwitmow,  feo.  (aee  ArA.,  iL  420  «;;.).— 
bpedally  noteworthy  in  the  coqjogation  of-  the  Terb  ia  the  para- 
digm emiMrt,  emUnt,  fee.,  fimin,  UwUra,  fee,  pndaely  in  the 
aenae  of  the  impcrfeot  anlgnnoUTe  (a'.  A.  1 ;  (/.  0.  t  i).  Kext  comae 
the  aaaloncal  and  almoet  oormpt  diinuien  of  the  W  of  the  ancient 
■trangpen'eebi(aaohaapoe<;  roM),  by  which  eanlai,  titnai  (cantaTi, 
timal),  do{fut,  delni,  an  leaohed.  Proof  of  the  nee  and  area  the 
kbneeof  the  itrong  peTfeeta  ia  alfordod,  howoTor,  by  the  partidplea 
knd  the  infinitivee  of  the  category  to  whioh  belong  the  following 
examplea:  MnnufK,  tenato;  iHirJUu, jwno;  U()Uu,  Talaoj  Muuri, 
UUn,  fee.  {Ank.,  ii.  482-SS).  The  fatoie,  finally,  ikowa  the 
nnagglntinated  periphnaia;  Acgw  a  mtmdigan  (ho  a  mangiara-i 
toianger-d);  aa  indeed  the  nnagglntinated  forma  af  the  fotore  and 
the  conditlanal  ooeur  la  aadant  Temaoolar  taxta  of  other  Italian 
diatricta.— Then  an  doeaaant*  af  the  Sardinian  dialect  going 
back  IB  far  aa  the  middle  of  the  ISth  centory. 
^'  0.  DiaUcU  which  divtrgt  mart  or  ln$  from  th*  gatntm* 
ttmtian  or  Tmicoh  type,  biu  whiek  at  th«  mmm  time  earn  he 
f(MV<>i'f*<lf'iththeiiicantuforninffpart<ffaipeeiaiejitteBt 
tf  Sto-'LatiM  dialeeU, 

L  TeMMon.— Between  "  Tenetian  "  and  "  Tenetio''  aerml  die- 
tiadtiont  mnat  be  drawn  (Areh.,  L  Stl  m.y,  At  the  pneent 
day  tha  popnlatlon  af  the  TaMti><-  jitiei  ia  "Vanettan  "  in  langnaae, 
bat  the  eoontiy  diatricta  an  ^  Taiiona  waya  Tenatio.*  Aa 
aaoleat  langauga  of  Taolca  itielf  and  of  ita  eatnaiy  waa  Bot  a 
little  difforent  Scm  *bat  of  tha  pnaant  time ;  and  tha  Ladia  Toin 
>na  partienlarlT  arlii'it  (aea  A.  8).  A  mon  paraly  Italian  Tain 
t-the  historical  explaaatian  of  which  praaanta  an  attractiTe  pro- 


aetnlatlca  of  the  dialeeta  of  Upper  Italy  oampriaed  nndar  the 
denomination  Oallo-Italio  (aee  B.  1),— neither  the  «  nor  the  «,  nor 
the  Talar  and  baoal  naaala,  nor  the  CMlio  raedntion  of  the  <<,  nor 
the  fkeqnant  eliaion  of  nnaroeiitad  Towala,  nor  the  great  redaadaney 
of  pronooni.    On  the  eontraiy,  the  pan  Italian  diphlliengiof  ( 


(t.f. ,  eulr)  ia  heard,  and-  tfaa  diphthoog  of  I  ia  in  nil  onirenoy 
(dim,  iiad,  fee).  IleTartheleea,the  Teaatian  appnaohaa  the  type 
ef  Ifoithent  Italy,  or  dlToigea  noUUy  bam  that  of  Oeatral  Italy,_ 


by  tha  foUewinc  pbonetie  phenomena  >-tlie  reedy  aliiion  of 
prlmaiyoriooenaary  4(tnl<k  otvdo;  a<a,8eta,fce.);  the  ngnlar  re- 
daction of  tha  ani«  lata  uia  aonint  gnttoral  (*.$.,  encgt,  ItaL 
eaoco,  ooanoa) ;  the  pan  4  ia  the  teeolirtiaa  «f  d  («.;.,  daakdaTo ; 
artfa,  aancalaj  i  the  4  for  ^  (Uttm,  IteL  giorane):  f  for  I  and  6 
(reft,  ItaL  peace ;  fM,  ItaL  eielo).  XJ  pteeedad  bjr  aST  Towd, 
priiuiy  or  aecondary,  except  i,  giToa  ft  ftmteta,  {imllla.  Ho 
Italian  dialeot  ia'mon  aTorae  ^han  tha  VeneUan  to  the  donbling  of 
oonionaati,— In  the  matphologT  tha  nae  of  the  id  alngalar  for  the 
8d  ploral  alao,  and  the  analogtcel  partidpla  in  tie  (Intrnfn,  ItaL 
taoiatOkfeo.;aae>4rak.,iT.Stl  am.) an partlealarly  noteworthy.  A 
•ofiooa  doable  relic  of  Ladin  Innnenoe  la  the  interrogatiTe  type  re- 
pnaaated  by  the  example  ertfi»4u,  oradis  to, — ^whne  apart  fraoi  tha 
mtarreoatioin  M  eraitt  woald  be  aaed. — ^The  tezta  of  the  Tanatlan 
TanaaSlar  take  na  back  to  the  firat  half  of  the  ISth  oatary.  To 
tte  biginning  of  the  14th  belanga  tha  TnUalo  "  A  ngtmbte  ret- 

>  On  IkU  polot  aee  ae  akeptv,  *<  Lt  lam  tama  TMaki  eaaiMicati  la  hMcti 
aar  eaol  rvponl  aoo  la  (Mlwe  eotnla  4ena  naa  Mta^' In  Jink.,  1. 4(»i«r. 


terle'  fi  Fra  Paolino,  alao  ii^  the  Tenetian  dialect  Vor  etbar 
ancient  aoorcea  relating  to  Venice,  the  eetnaty  of  Venioa^  TcnaM^ 
and  Fadna,  aee  AtA.,  I  448,  4«S,  421-S2;  fiL  345-47. 

S.  Cbnicsn.— If  tha  "  Venetian,"  ia  apite  of  ita  peealiar  "  ItaB- 
anity,"  baa  natarally  apaoial  pointa  of  contact  with  the  other  dia- 
leeta of  Dnper  Italy  (B.  1),  the  Cordcan  in  like  manner,  partiolaiiy 
in  ita  aoatnem  Tarietie^  baa  apodal  pointa  of  contact  mill  flaidiif 
ian  poper  (B.  S).  Thua  for  example,  in  hojUo  Udu  lu  Itmrniltu 
(Tdglio  uadar  la  gonneUa)  ftom  a  aong  of  Fiamorban  Conieaatiben 
ia  a  phonetio  phraomenen  (iu  from  gu)  which  nToala  a  eonnaxion 
with  Sardinian  pnper,  aa  well  aa  a  morphological  phenomenon 
which  impliee  the  lama  relation,  ainoe  Udu  maat  be  a  Terb  cf  tho 
lliat  oo^qgation  (laetrt  in  Upper  Italy;  aee,  for  example  ArA.^  L 
64t)  comoimed  to  the  analogy  of  ftrong  Terbe  aa  fonnd  in  Herdiman 
in  tile  oaae  of  nimn,  nanrara,  or,  for  a  Terb  of  the  foorth  eoi\jn. 
Ration,  in  Coidcana4a<,  HardiTilan  Mtaari— Teniie. — In  general,  it 
u  in  the  aonthem  aection  of  tha  idaad,  which,  geographically  area, 
il  tartheat  lamoTod  from  Tnacany,  that  tha  meet  charaetariatie  fonna 
of  apeeeh  an  foond.  The  naacoanted  Towela  an  nndiatarbad;  bot 
«  far  the  Tuaean  e  ia  common  to  almoet  all  tha  ialaad, — aa  inanlar 
phenomeaon  JXM-  aarWfaww  which  oonneota  CoiaiGa  with  BanHnJaand 
with  SteOy,  and  indeed  with  Ugaiia  alao,  Saalao-<forthaTnacaa-« 
{UM,  latte:  K  caUni,  le  catene), which  proTaila  cfaiafiy  in  the  aonthai- 
aeotion,  ia  alao  foond  in  Southern  Rardinian,  and  ia  eommon  to  Siei]; 

Uia  -  

mon  ^, 

the  diphthonge  of  I  an^  t  (m,  an';  cori,/oni);  bnt  nnlika  Hantiniaiy 
it  tnata  I  and  4  in  the  Italian  faihioa  i  Uju,  bibo  ;  r*ptr»,  pipw; 
^aei ;  iwe<,  nncea. — It  ia  one  of  ita  eharBctariatica  to  lednca  a  to  * 
m  the  formula  ar  +  a  conaanant  (eMma,  Itrba,  feci  which  ahoold 
be  oempared  pertieularly  with  the  Eoiliaa  examplea  of  the  aaaia 
phanomaaoB  C^raik. ,  iL  IS*.  144-CO).  Bnt  the  gerand  in  •ea'ii  of 
the  first  conjnntion  {htrmnUu,  lagrimtndu,  fee.)  maat  on  the  ooit- 
traiy  be  consiaered  se  a  phenomenon  of  aaalon,  aa  it  ia  eepeeially  re- 
oogaiaad  in  ike  !Urrfi..l.n  dialeeta,  to  all  of  which  it  ia  commco  (aea 


on,  ia  alao  foond  in  Southern  Rardinian,  and  u  eommon  to  BteUy. 
needlefg  to  add  that  thia  tendency  to  «  and  i  manifeata  itaeU^ 
I  or  laaa  decidedly,  alao  within  the  worda.   Corsican,  too,  aToida 


1  aa  a  phenomenon  of  aaalon,  aa  it  ia  eepeeially  re- 

_jdiniaa  dialeeta,  to  all  of  which  it  ia  commco  (ase 

Ardt.,  il.  lU).  And  the  aameis  moot  probably  the  oaae  with  forms 
ef  the  preeent  participle  likeaurckenia,  mercante,  in  apite  of  aiiai  aad 
ia«en«<  (aaii,  inaanxi),  in  which  latter  fotma  there  may  probably 
be  traced  the  effect  of  the  Neo-LatiB  <  vbioh  aTailad  to  lednee  the 
<  ef  the  Latin  oiUa ;  alongside  of  them  we  find  abo  onai  and  nmmlu. 
—In  Soathem  Corsicsn  dr  for  II  is  ccospicnona— a  phencaneaoa 
which  alao  oonnecta  Coralca  with  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and agood  part 
of  Soathem  Italy  (aee  C  S;  vaiArA.  ii.  ISt.fee).  Aa  aento  obeerrw 
(Faloncd)  haa  aaaerted  that  OTon  the  phenomeaa  of  ra  and  mi  boUi 
changing  into  *•  an  foond  in  certain  Teiaa  of  Soathem  Coraieaa ; 
bat  1m  haa  ^ren  no  etamplea.  The  former  of  theae  woold  eenaeet 
Corsican  wia  Sardinian  (eomi,  eoma;eBrr«,  came,  fee);  tha  latter 
mon  aepedally  with  Sicily,  fee.,  thoajg^  it  ia  not  naknowa  oTcn  ia 
Sardinia  (ArA.,  ii.l4S,  148).— Aa  ta  phonetie  phsnomeaa  ooa- 
neoted  with  syntax,  already  aoticed  in  &  8,  apace  admita  tha 
following  examples  only:  Core.  «•  wUa,  nna  bella,  <Mta  (etMla, 
at  baUa);  lujaUu,  lo  gallo,  gnm  g^i<Mu;  ff.  ArA.,  iL  IM  nsfi, 
ISO),  As  Tommaaeo  nu  alnady  noted,  -oaa  ia  for  the  Ccrsieaiia 
not  leea  than  for  tke  French  a  terminatioB  of  dimiantioa:  e-f., 
fnltimm,  fratellino.— In  tke  first  person  cf  tha  eondltinnal  tha  » 
is  msintaiaed  («.;.,  forAe,  farei),  aa  area  at  Bomo  aad  elaawhera. 
Laatly,  tha  aeriee  of  Coiaican  Torfas  of  the  darlTStiTe  odar  which 
ran  dongpide  of  the  Italian  laitaa  of  the  original  odar,  aad  may 
be  represented  br  tha  example  4M(m«V*i  diasipa  (Faleacot),  ia  ta 
be  oompared  with  tha  Bidliaa  aeriaa  rspnaaatad  by  amUmi,  Urn- 
caldan,  airpUri,  oolpln  (ArA.,  IL  ISll 

8.  DiiUteU  <(  SieOg  emdifOu  JftoftUlm  i^  safam.— Hara  tta 
tenltoriea  on  both  aidea  of  tha  Strait  of  Heaaina  wffl  flrgt  be 
treated  together,  chiefly  with  tha  Tiew  of  noting  their  soaaaaga 
Uagoistlc  pseoUarltiea.— Charactoiiatis  then  of  thaaa  partly  ea 
compared  with  Upper  Italy  and  eTsn  with  Berdinia,  i%  caacral]y 
apeekinfc  the  tenadtyof  the  ozpIoeiTe  elemanta  of  tha  LaSn  baaei, 
(V-  JlreH,  iL  154,  feci  Kot  that  theaa  conacaanla  an  eonataatly 
uiMSllsJ  nninjorsd:  thair  dagrsdatioaa,  aad  aapedally  tha  Vaaiio. 
Utaa  degndaticii  of  the  eord  into  tke  eoaaat,  an  ana  men  ft*, 
qnnt  than  b  ahowa  by  the  dialect  aa  wiittaa,  bat  their  diaanaar. 
aaoa  is  eompaiatlTaly  lathsr  ran;  and  aran  the  depadattone, 
whether  ragnd  te  had  to  tha.ooqjonetune  in  which  thay  eooor  or 


to  their  naciflo  aaalii7.  an  Tny  diibrent  tram  thoee  cf  Oa  dialadi 
ofUppar Italy.  Tha%tba«bat»aeBTi>wala«dinaiflTi '—'-^^ 


iataet 


in  ffic&laa  and  XeepoUtaa  («.«.,  SidL  tUa,  Keep,  arfa,  aeta,  whan 
lu  the  dialecU  of  Upper  Italy  we  aboaki  have  ssda,  sm);  aad  ia  the 
HeapoUtan  dialects  S  ia  ladncad  ta  4  whaa  it  ia  pnoeded  by  a  er  r 
(«.«.,  vitadii,  Tsnto),  which  ia  pradssly  a  oallaoatton  in  wlddi  tha  I 
vooid  be  "'-««♦««-»'«  intaet  ia  Upper  Italy.  Ae  d,  oa  tha  otfav 
hand,  ia  not  nadTad  by  alirfca,  bat  by  its  reduction  to  r  fa.*, 
SidL  Mrtrt,  Neap,  dialeeta  eeni;  Tadan),  a  phaaomiaaa  wUak 
has  beanftaqoaatly  oompand,  paAqa  with  too  little  oeotioa,  with 
thetfpaadnglntaf«(^lnthe  iTmbriaainaciiptiaBa.  ThaKe^^ 
Utan  redaction  of  ut  into  ■<  haa  ita  aadogiaa  ia  tha  ndaaHaa  tt 


M  (at)  into  IV,  aad  af  aw  into**,  which  ia  alao  a  foataia  «f  the 
KeapoUtHidblaot^  aadin  r 


that  of  a«  into  *i;  aad  taa  aad  tbaa 
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wt  aran  find  •  TCdnsUoD  of  V  io^  ^  Mt  ^  "^i  "**)■  '>oti> 
in  BioUian  and  NaapoUtan  («.«„  at  Outaltarnuni  in  SieUy  'uMarnit, 
intenis  and  in  ths  Abrnia  eiwitoMi',  'mtem',  oonfondera,  in- 
fondan).  Hara  ira  find  oniaalna  in  a  aaiiea  of  phenomena  to 
whioh  it  majr  leem  tliat  aoma  apaoial  eontrih'atiana  van  fonUahed 
bj  Oaoan  and  (Tmbrian  (nt,  mp,  M  into  mi,  ke.\  bat  for  which 
moia  aaonn  and  geneial,  and  ao  to  aa^  "  laothennu,"  analogiea  are 
(rand  In  modam  Oieak  end  Albanian.  The  Bidljaa  doaa  not  appear 
to  fit  in  hare  aa  far  ea  the  fonnola  «<  and  mp  an  ooneaniad;  it  Tether 
agreea  with  the  Keapolitui  thrno^  rt  panins  Into  rd :  and  it  ma]^ 
■ran  be  eaid  to  go  ooTiater  to  thu  tandane;  b^  redneing  nfto  fU 
(t.t.,p4iiiHri,vnDem).  Kar,  eren  inthe  nuungof  theeonantinto 
the  aord,  the  Neapolitan  dlalaeta  would  yvii  apaeial  and  important 
oohtribationa  (nor  ii  eran  the  Sicilian  Umited  to  the  eiaa  juat 
^aciflad),  among  whioh  wa  will  onlv  mention  the  change  of  a  be- 
tween Towel*  into  ( in  the  laat  ajIlaUa  of  proptiozytonea  («.;., 
tmwutt,  omido).  From  theea  aariaa  of  aonanta  ohanging  into  anrda 
oomee  a  pecoliar  featnre  of  the  aouthem  dlaleota. — A  prettjr  common 
oharactefiatio  ia  the  regular  pragreadra  aaalmilation  bj  which  nd 
it  reduced  to  im,  mt  to  mm,  and  aren  m  alao  to  sun  (m, 
ni,  ml,  mm),  a.;.,  SioU.  HimM,  Neap.  Mmara,  acandara ;  SidL 
Mummu,  Neap^  Mummi,  ^mbo;  Blcil.  and  Kai^  'mmbUa, 
inTidia.  Aa  belonging  to  tnie  dan  of  ]^anomen«  the  Palisa- 
Italic  analogy  (ad  Intff  mn,  «),  of  whioh  tbe  Umbrian  fnniiahea 
apaoial  evideiica,  laadily  nigseata  itaelt— A^iother  important  com- 
mon charactariatio  la  the  leauctlon  of  t/,  hj,  p,  to  t  Xkj),  f,  I  (if. 
the  Oenoeae;  B.  1),  whence,  «.£.,  SioU.   eUamt,   Neap.   Maatf, 

giano  (piano,  pljano,  pjano) ;  BioiL  Mia,  ^eap.  mm,  aepia ; 
icil.  raija,  Neap,  mra^t*,  rabbia ;  SidL  iuri  (Air<),  Neap, 
fen,  fiore. — Fnrther  ii  to  be  noted  the  tendency  to  the  ailn- 
^lation  «f  ct,  e<  for  which  BiciL  >a*au,  ghiacdo,  and  Neap. 
MtHf,  lecito,  may  aerre  aa  ezamplee  (AtA.,  iL  140), — a  tendency 
more  particularlybetrayad  in  Upper  Italy.  — There  li  a  oammon  incli- 
nation alao  to  wde  the  initial  unaccentM  palatal  Toiwd,  and  to  pre- 
fix a,  eepeciaUy  before  r  (tUe  aeoond  tandenqr  ia  fonnd  likewiaa  in 
Bodthem  Sardmian,  to.;  aee  Ank.,  iL  1S8);  ».§.,  SidL  'nMrairi, 
Neap.  'luUniwrv,  intendere ;  SiclL  arriaaniiri.  Neap,  arm^fflan, 
licamare  (lee  Ardi.,  iL  IM). — In  eampleta  contraat  to  the  ten- 
dency to  get  lid  of  doable  ooaaenanta  which  haa  been  particalarly 
noted  in  Venetian  (0. 1),  wa  here  come  to  the  great  diridon  of  Italy 
where  the  tandenoy  growa  ationg  to  gemination  (or  the  doubling  of 
oonaonanta) ;  and  the  Neapolitan  in  thia  reapect  goea  fiirther  thaa 
the  Sicilian  (<.;.,  BiciL  Aj^  dopo;  'aamoMitB^  inaiame,  tn-aimul; 
Neap,  itttteatt,  dilicato;  *mimto,  nmido;  Mi«2t).— Ai  to  the 
pbonetio  phenomena  connected  with  the  qntaz  taaa  B.  8),  it  ia 
anfflcient  to  die  auoh  Sicilian  ezamplee  aa  mOimm  rvitiM,  aaeuna 
donna,  alongaide  of  c'  4  ihnni,  o*  h  donna ;  Amk /ama,  ddiina 
giomi,  aloaoida  of  ckU  /hioma,  pib  giomi  ;  and  the  NeapaUtaa 
la  tneea,  la  Doeoa,  alongaide  ofutceea  a  hocaa,  ad  bnocun.  so: 

Ve.now  proceed  to  the  apecial  conaideration,  firat,  ef  the  Sidliaa 
and,  eecondly,  of  the  dialecto  of  the  mainlanJ. 

a.  iSieiKon.— The  Sicilian  vocalismiaooiupioaoailyetymoIegicaL 
Though  differing  in  colour  from  the  Tnacak,  it  ia  not  leaa  noble, 
■ad  between  the  two  there  are  remarkable  pdnta  of  contact  The 
dominant  rariety  ignoree  the  diphthongs  ol  I  apd  of  (,  aa  it  bae 
been  aeen  that  they  are  ignored  in  Saidinia  (&  2),  and  here  alao 
the  t  and  the  t  appear  intact ;  but  the  i  and  the  tf  an  fittingly 
lepreeented  by  <  and  « ;  and  with  equal  aymmetiy  nnacoented  «  and 
t  m  nprodaoed  by  <  and  il  Bzamplca :  Umt,  tjene ;  atfau,  nuoTO ; 
fOu,  fAoiJugUtgiogB;  erUiri,  enden;  aim,  aara;  vino, Tana;  nili, 
U  aole ;  itro,  ore.  The^andtf  ofpodtioa  an  repreeented  by<  anda 
(vtrmi,  Terme ;  niw^u,  norello ;  morM,  la  moite ;  eomu),  and  thua 
normally  they  comapond  to  the  open*  and  a  of  the  Tnaean.  And  if 
in  acme  eaaee  tiie  Sicilian  appean  to  be  ezoeptional  (fH44<h  ateUa ; 
cteiu'r^  Tenden ;  fuma,  JtcX  it  naually  oorreaponda  aren  in  thia 
with  the Tnacan,  when  aOao  we  find  the  aameapparant  exception  of 
the  doaed  inatead  of  the  open  Towal  (tttUa,  tpubn,  ffma,  fee., 
Arth.,  iL  14<).-'ln  the  amufioB  of  the  eoneonanta  it  la  enough  to 
add  hen  the  change  of  y  into  fl^  (a.;.,  /(ggAiiii  Iglio)  and  ol  0 
into  44  {t.g.,  ga4^  gallo>. 

I.  DiaUeU  if  Ma  Siafoliian  MaMoni.  —The  Oalabrlan  (by 
which  ia  to  be  nndentood  mon  peiticulaily  the  Temaenlar  gronp  at 
file  two  Further  CaUbriaa)  may  be  iUrly  oonaidered  aa  a  oontmnaaon 
ol  the  Sidlian  type,  aa  ia  aeen  bom  tbe  following  WTamplea  i—eori, 
ouon ;  fttrai/mnu^,  femina ;  vud,  voce ;  oiiw^  onon;  /Igahiu, 
figlio;  fpa44*i  apalle;  <rfaa,  treccia  (hen  thedofthenazuaiul,  now- 
•Ter,  ia  not  aubject  to  the  aanmilation  which  ia  common  to  BidUan 
■ad  Nenolitan  in  general :  4.g.i  jucmdit,  iaitgtiuht,  piangando). 
Xran  the  A  iatl-Jj,  m  in  Auri  (BidC  JmH,  iat%\  which  ia  ohaiaoter- 
iatic  in  Oalabrlan,  haa  ito  forenmaan  !a  the  ialand  (lae  ArA.,  iL 
4S<).  Alom  the  coaat  of  the  aztrama  aoath  of  Italy,  whea  once  wa 
h«Tapaaaaa  thaiatennptiona  eanaed  by  the  BaiUJaao^pe(aoeaIled 
fton  &e  Badlieata),  the  ffidlian  Tooaliam  again  piaaanto  itadf  ia  the 
Otraatine,  eepedally  in  the  aeaboard  o(  Capo  di  Leuea.  In  the 
I«oee  Taiiaty  of  the  Otrantine  the  Tocaliam  which  haa  jaat  been 
deaoibad  aa  Sicilian  alao  kaapa  ita  gronnd  in  the  main  {/f.  Horoai, 
ArA.,  if.):  tin,  lara;  Mu,  (diTOto;  fOu;  ura,  ora;  ArfHri, 


NaT  mora,  ilia  BidliMi 
ko.)  ia  wall  marked  ia 


ar9iato(V(A«*<i^  t^ia, 
d'Otnmto  and  alao  la  Tsia  dl  Biol, 
and  eren  extenda  through  tha  Oq>ltanata  and  the  BaaOieata  (if, 
D'Oridio,  Artk.,  ir.  1S9-80X  Ai  atronglr  marked  ia  the  Tana 
d'Otianto  ia  the  inaolar  pAaaomanon  of  0  iato  44  (4^),  which 
ia  alao  Tsty  widdy  diatribotad  throoi^  the  Neapolitan  torritoiiea 
on  tha.eaBtani  dda  of  the  jMiannine^  eendbig  ontahooto  aren  to 
the  Abraoo;  Bnt  ia  Tana  d'Otranto  wa  an  already  in  the  midat 
of  the  diphthongi  of  I  and  of  t,  both  non-poaitional  and  poaitiond, 
the  dardopmant  or  permanence  of  which  ia  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  nnaoeanted  find  rowel, — ee  generally  happe|e  m  the 
dialeota  of  the  aonth.  The  dlphthoonlprodnet  of  the  ^  and  hence 
aIeoafthe<of  podtion,  iahantw  lie  following  an  ezamplee  ih)m 
the  Leooe  miaty  of  the  dialeot :  acre,  pL  eiuri ;  mitu,  muii,  wuU, 
miato,  miati,  miate  (Lat  m£ten) ;  amdt,  ain<^  anto ;  oIil  uiU,ata, 
Tolo,Tdi,Tola:iaaniH,miianM,fnanb.  Thawiaoallithe  fundamen- 
tal raduetioa  whioh  bolonga  to  the  Gallia  (not  to  apeak  of  the  Spaniah') 
region^  and  atratohea  throngh  the  Tana  di  Ban,  whan  t]|m  era 
ottiar  diphthonga  onrioody  eaggaatire  of  the  Gallic :  a.; . ,  at  Bitonte 
alongdda  of  buckf,  bmga,  tufuMt,  eonno,  wa  haya  the  a<  aad  tha  a< 
from  <  er  r  of  the  pnTioos  phaae  (vfMmf,  Tidao),  and  tha  (wCram 
«  of  the  pnTioua  phaae  (onamy,  oncra),  beaidaa  a  diphOotgal  di*- 
turbaaee  of  the  4.  Henalaeoeoonthadiaagaof  tf  iatoaaancnci 
leea  pan  (thoa^  at  Ciatemiao,  asiuuuMla,  aoonaolata;  at  Oaaoaa  di 
PngUa,  wiiilfi,  araiTata ;  (t-^MjiM,  "in  aapa,"tiiat  ia,  la  oapa);  to 
whuh  may  be  added  the  «<««hiii7«l  waakeaing  or  eliakm  of  the  nnao- 
oentadTowalaaot  cnlyat  the  end  bnt  in  the 'body  of  the  word  (thue, 
atBitanto,mMM(,aniiu).  Admilar  typemeetonauweoroeaint* 
Oapitanata  (Oatignola :  foUixt,  iaoan ;  ugHf,  oihae ;  ^emUmt», 
aoddiafiuiona ;  •'-^Ufm  ia  capo ;  'mtulUUf,  biaultata ;  omMttf 
ambUato) ;  auoh  forma  being  appanntly  tha  ontpoato  of  the 
Abramn,  which,  howavar,  ia  only  nachad  thraogh  ua  Moliaa— • 
diatiict  not  vary  popoleoa  ana  now,  and  atill  mon  thinly  peopled 
in  bygone  daya— wboae  prarailiiu  forma  of  apacdk  in  aoma  meaaon 
idtenupt  the  hiatorical  oontiauty  of  tha  dialecto  of  the  Adriatio 
Teraanl^  praaentiTifc  aa  it  ware,  an  irmpttcm  trcm  the  other  aide  ct 
the  Apanainea.  In  the  head  valley  ef  the  Udiae^  at  Agnone,  the 
legitimate  preenraon  of  tha  Abnunn  vamacnlan  reappear  (fatalta, 
fatica;  ftrMita,  pardera;  «a<ry,  rero;  faina,  pena;  ngnaiira: 
akawr;  t^Urittf,  acellenti.  whan^  howarer,  the  diatnrbaaoe  of 
the  a  ia  only  oixaalnnal,  i.*.,  ia  dependant  on  th»  <  formerlr  heard 
intltoaadcJthaword;  if.wuLUrattuta^aer&oa,kc).  The  following 
an  pun  Abrusna  ezamplee.    (1)  From  Buochianlco   (Abruoo 


of  the  d  dependa  on  the  qaaHty  of  tin  find  unaccented  nwel,  end 
that  it  ia  not  produced  ezdadrdr  by  i,  which  would  giro  rlae  to  a 
ftarther  reduottco:  aeiOarOt,  ecdlerati;  oawpira,  impin).    (2)  Fram 


•rtabliahed  aoroee  the  Uanbca  (when  another  itmption  at  sraatar 
"  Italianity'  haa  taken  place  :  a  third  of  mon  dubiona  ansaa  haa 
been  indicated  for.  Tenlaa,  0.  I) ;  kee  Ardt.,  a  446.  A  negatira 
ehanoteriatic  far  Abmoan  ia  thaabaenoa  of  i^fi  and  of  I— jQF ;  and 
tha  reaaon  aeema  evident  Hen  the  TJ  and  jST  thamaehraa  appear  to 
be  modem  or  of  recent  redaction,— the  anciant  fonaula  aometimea 
occurring  intaot  (u  in  the  Bogunaae  for  Dpper  Italy),  4.g.,pUMi 
and  prMa  don|pide  ol  vidt^i,  pragnan.'  To  the  aonui  of  the 
Abrnial  begina  and  in  tna  Abruid  gnwe  prominent  that  oontnat 
in  repffd  to  tha  formula  aft  aid  (itnlTod  in  the  Neapolitan  and 
Bidliaa  into  out,  to.,  Jnat  aa  ia  tha  Fladmcnteee^  to.)  by  which 
the  tTpaa  oUon,  alton^  aad  eMf,  cddo,  an  readied.— For  the 
reat,  wkeo  tha  ooaditicn  aad  oonneziona  -<t  tha  Towd  ayatem 
atfll  ntaiaad  if  ao  hma  a  jnrapoatiaa  «t  the  dideeta  of  On 
aaatam  Tenant  of  tha  NeapoUtaa  Apenaiaea,  aad  tha  diffnaaea 
which  ezlato  ia  ngtrd  to  tha  preeerratloa  of  the  nnaoeanted 
TDwala  between  the  Llgurian  aad  the  Oalle-Italio  forms  of  speech  on 
tha  other  Teraaat  of  tha  northem  Apanniaea,  an  considered,  one  can- 
not fail  to  see  how  much  Juatice  then  ia  in  the  lonsitadind  tt 
Apenniniaa  nartttian  of  the  Italian  dideeta  indicated  br  Dente,— 
But,  to  eontmne,  in  the  Baailioata,  whioh  draiaa  into  the  Gulf  o( 
Taninto,  and  may  be  add  to  lie  within  tha  Apennlnee,  not  oaly 
ia  tha  elision  of  final  nnaoeanted  Towela  a  prerailing  diaraotat- 
Istio ;  then  an  alao  frequent  alidona  of  tha  unaeoaated  Towda 
within  the  word.  Thua  at  Matan  t  sMnm  ia/aaM  oksssa  eta,  aaa> 
tendo  la  ftaniaa  qnaata  ooaa  ;  Hiprtt,  diapanta;  at  SapoaaM  di 
Qmaaato:  wmif  tcUraU,  nomini  aedletati;  Mmtto,  Tendatta.— 
But  ma  if  we  ratnin  to  the  Kaditamaaaa  Tsiaant  aad,  leaTiag 
thaSldliaa  tfpt  of  tha  Oabbilaa,  ralnoe  csir  atapa  till  wajiasa  into 
tha  Neapditan  pun  aad  aiitple,  wa  find  that  eran  ia  Naplee  tha 
naaooaatad  fiaal  Towala  bdiaTa  badly,  the  labial  tuning  to  f(M<Bi^ 
baUo)  and  area  tha  a  (UUi)  being  greetly  weakened.     Aaa  ten 


1  8o  afiln  «*iB  sBS  pl$mt  ud  prcM,  ptore.  wfelflb  iBcgMti  a  flna  TaHnlmi 
of  BOths  ten  am  retalDed,— waaes,  ala(aaei  se  Hat  la  ilia  aort  udsot 
eknoWa  of  A«ri)a  (M:  4*n  toe  siadlag  M^Maiaa  a  aa^Mea  b  miy  Uslaetkai 
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Monn  a  ?>]ao-Italio  InitUM  wUeh  is  worth  mnUoa ;  «U1«  Lttm 
WM  ucnitomod  to  drop  the  «  of  ita  nomiiiatiTt  ooIt  in  pmsooo  of  r 
Igeiur  from  *geiur-a-i,  tir  frem  *Tir-a-« ;  ^.  the  Xnnan  or  Italian 
apooo|patad  forma  viiur—yia»n,  Mniur— Tennaro,ko.^  Ohu  and 
Umbnan  go  mndi  fhrthar:  Oican,  linn— *lkoit>a-t.  Ist,  boitu; 
Umbr.  piMM,  {liataa;  mif,  amptoa,  ka.  In  Umlwiaa  maoiiptiona  «• 
fia'l «  altamating  with  the  a  o:  tha  nom.  ain^  fem,  and  P'O'-  neat. 
In  complata  eontraat  with  the  Sicilian  Tooaliam  ii  tha  Neapolitan 
a  for  nnaocanted  and  particolaxly  final  <  of  tha  Latin  and  Neo-Latia 
or  Italian  phaaea  (t.f.,  vtnu,  vieni ;  rf.  iil/ra),  to-aay  nothing  further 
of  the  regular  diphthongization,  within  oeitain  limita,  of  Moented 
«  or  *  in  poaition  (opurtf,  aperto,  fern,  aptria ;  mturtf,  morto,  fem. 
merfo,  kc.V. — Charaotatiatio  alas  of  toe  ITaapoIitan  are  oartain 
iuartlona  of  Towela  to  obviate  certain  oollocationa :  henoe  M^ 
tat  edio,  or  mere  oorionalj  d«e<ry,  altro  (<.<:,  auliro,  aMtro,  aa  in 
Upper  Italy,  henoe  dotro,  tuhftro)  or  tuivfff,  oolto  (<.«.,  eutUt, 
catulo,  mii-t-to).  In  the  qnaai-morphological  domain  it  ia  to  be 
noted  h«w  the  Sienlo-Oalab^an  <t  ibr  the  ancient  i  and  4,  and  the 
SiooIo-ChUiriaa  <  far  the  anoiaDt  4^  t,  are  alaa  atiU  fonnd  in  tha 
Naapolitaa,  and,  in  partioalar,  that  ther  alternate  with  a  and,  a 
in  a  aaaaar  that  ia  detarmined  by  tha  dUbrenoe  af  termination. 
Thna  tcmton,  oaoitare,  pL  aeattora  (<.«.,  eoMdiri,  tha  -t  paaring 
into  a  in  teeping  wUh  the  KeapoUtan  chanoteriatic  already 
mentioaed) ;  jpeih  apoeo,  pL  ifum ;  tuit,  neee,  pL  miA  ;  ertif, 
io  eiedo;  cridt  {*tnii),  tn  credi ;  enit,  egli  erode;  nigrf,  bat 
aMro. 

Paarfng  now  to  a  onnory  mention  of  purely  morphological  pheno- 
mena, we  begin  with  that  form  which  ia  refernd  to  the  Latin 
plapaneet  (eea  A.  1,  B.  2),  bat  which  hare  too  {lerforme  the  fnno- 
tiona  at  the  conditionaL  .JEzamplea  from  the  liTing  dialeeta  of  (I) 
OalabiiaCSterioie  areyiiMni,  far^ (OaatroTillari) ;  iuU  UtMtm,  tn 
to  I'aooUereeti  (Ooeanza) :  tmUetUra,  I'aocettarebte  (Orimaldi) ;  and 
from  thoaa  of  (S)  the  Abrnni,  vitM',  Torrei  (Caatalli) ;  <Hr«,  darei 
(Ataan) :  tauMn,  cantarei.  For  the  dialeeta  of  the  Abrani,  we 
can  chMlc  onr  obwrrationa  by  ezaaiplei  &om  the  eldeat  chronicle 
of  Aqnila,  aa  noit  koMra  lamita,  non  aTrebba  laaciato  (itr.  180). 
There  an  eome  Intareating  remaina  (more  or  laaa  corraptad  both  in 
iSarm  and  naage)  of  ancient  oonaonantal  terminationa  which  hare 
not  yet  been  suffioieatlT  atodied  :  •'  tnaaieaviH,  •'  incaiicaTa,  -abat 
(Baailir^U,  Seniaa);  MOi,  ebbefii.);  kvKuK,  aTara (Calabria,  Orim- 
aldi) ;  arritaudi,  aniri  (I'i. ).  1%e  laat  example  alao  girea  the  -an  of 
the  8d  pen.  aing.  perf.  of  the  ftnt  conjugation,  which  atill  eccnn  ia 
Bicily  and  between  the  homa  of  the  Neapolitan  mainland.  In  the 
Uaiii  (and  in  the  Aacolan  diatriet)  tha  td  person  of  the  plural 
Is  i£  proceaa  of  diaappearing  (the  -M  having  fallen  away  and  the 
(•reoemng  Towel  being  ebacund),  and  ita  fuactioa  ia  aaaomad  by 
the  8d  penon  aingnlar;  <f.  C.  1.  The  ezplanatioB  ef  the  Keapolitan 
forms  Kmfhf,  io  aone,  vi  seno,  ionghf,  la  do,  itong/tf,  ie  ate,  aa  alao 
of  the  anelitio  of  the  2d  person  plural  which  exiat^  t.f.,  in  the 
Sieil.  mlarivu,  Keep.  avMnf,  areste,  haa  been  eonectly  fyniL  men 
than  onoa.  It  may  be  remarked  in  cencluaion  that  tua  fieo-Latin 
r^on  keepa  company  with  tha  Bonnanian  in  maintaining  in  large 
nae  the  -ora  deriVed  from  the  ancient  neater  plnrals  of^the  type 
ttaaora:  Sioil.  y^eura,  giuochi;  Calabr.  niiura,  Abrnzs.  nldfrt,  niai. 
Aa  for  literarr  documents,  if  men  fragments  and  dubioua  inatancea 
an  left  out  of  acoount,  Sicilian  poetry  goca  backaa  far  as  to  the  first 
Jtilf  of  the  Uth  oentn^,  to  which  oentary  alao  tha  chronicles  written 
in  Sidlian  extend ;  bat  either  tha  copies  which  we  poeaees  an  not 
oontemporsry  or  the  paleogiaphia  key  of  the  readinn  praaerred  t* 
us  ia  Wanting.  In  the  library  of  Kaplee,  aone  USS.  ef  the  14th 
eentory  oontain  poetical  traaalationa  af  which  tha  dialect  would 
aaera  to  belong  to  the  Uediterranean  Teraant  of  the  aonthem  pro- 
rinoet  The  old  riiymed  chnnids  of  Aqaila,  which  haa  been 
refsraed  to  mon  than  once  ihna,  belongs  to  the  14th  century, 

4.  J>iaUeU  qf  Umbria,  tit*  Marchu,  and  (As  Pntinet  e/Sonu.— 
The  Asoolan  dialeot  (baain  of  tha  Tronto)  atill  depeaida  on  the 
Abrouan  system ;  and,  roeaking  nnersllr,  ssTaral  oonapicaoaa 
aonthem  pkanomenaara  widely  disbionted  tJuvagh  the  ngion  now 
under  reriew.  Thna  the  il—U  extends  from  the  Abrosxl  (Norcia : 
tallu,  caldo ;  Borne :  orimslla,  riaoalda:  tha  phenomenon,  however, 
oocan  alee  ia  Coraiaa) :  and  ths  aasimilatimt  of  m(  into  %%i  and  of 
mi  into  mm  stntches  uttongh  Umbria,  the  Maiehas,  and  Borne,  and 
ersn  eroaaae  fr«B  the  Soman  prorinoe  into  aonthem  Tnaeaa^  (Kieti  i 
jtuuiMO,  f  nando ;  Spolato  i  ctmattmama,  eomandwa ;  Aaaiai :  pia. 
fiumio,  piaamdA;  Banaaverino  Hanhea:  plagntiuii,  'mmiee,  invecs 
(imbeoe) ;  Fabriano :  ewMaeaaaa^  vendioami ;  (Mmo  i  momu^  mondo ; 
K«ma :  fivnna,  franda ;  plommt,  piombo :  FiUgliano  (Tnacany) : 
jiMtuM,  visyiwano).  Even  tha  di|4itbangs  ol  the  a  and  the  a  ia  poai- 
tioaan largely reprssan ted.  Xxampleaaia— «tHoraia<««iijp<,«McM, 
duorin  t  Asnsl  and  Fabriano  :  tumpii ;  tevisto'  i  iiimpo.  Mora, 
U  tuorU,  li  torti,  and  even  duoima.  Tlie  shange  of  I  into  r,  ao  fre- 
quent thnoghont  thia  Tagion,and  partioalsrly  charaatariatic  of  Kome, 
ia  a  phenomenon  common  to  the  Aquilan  dialect.  Similar  facta 
might  be  adduced  ia  abundaaee.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tha 
features  oommon.  to  Umbro-Boman  and  tlie  Neapolitan  dialeeta 
muat  have  been  mon  numerona  in  the  past,  aa  this  waa  the  region 
whan  the  Toaoan  sarreat  awt  the  aonthem,  and  by  raaaea  of  ita 


anperior  cnltnis  gmdnallT  gained  the  aaenideni^.*— Ths  phonologi- 
cal connaxiona  between  tJie  Koithem  Umbrian,  tha  Antine,  and  Um 
(}allo-Italio  type  have  already  been  iadicated  (B.  S).  Ia  what  idataa 
to  morpbology,  the  ■vrno  of  the  8d  pers^  plar.  at  the  perfect  tk 
tha  lint  ooigofpttion  haa  been  pointed  out  aa  aa  Msontisl  peonllari^ 
of  the  Umlno-Boman  territory ;  but  even  thia  it  aharea  with  tM 
Aijnila  Temaonlara,  wliich,  monover,  extend  it  to  the  other  per- 
adigma :  awt^ma,  timtnao,  ko.  Further,  thia  termination  ia  found 
alao  in  tha  Tuaoan  dialaota. — In  a  lai^  part  of  Umbria  an  aa 
or  ( ia  pnfixad  to  the  aign  of  the  dative:  (.«  fe,  a  lui ;  at-ol  r^al 
ie  ;■  whieh  muat  be  the  remains  of  the  auxiliary  pnpoeitiona  M(ti«), 
a(m)piid,  if.  Frov.  mi,  am,  iff.  Artk.,  IL  444-46).— By  meaoa  of 
the  aeiiee  of  Pemgine  texta  thia  group  of  dialeeta  may  be  traced 
back  with  oonlidanee  to  tlia  ISth  century ;  end  to  thia  naioa  ahcnld 
alao  belong  a  "  Coafeesion,"  half  I^tinlulf  veraacnlar,  dating  from 
about  the  11th  eentory,  edited  and  annotated  bv  Fleohia  C^rA., 
va  ISl  m. ).  Tha  •<  chronicle  "  of  If  onaldeschi  haa  beea  alrswly 
mentioneii.  A  eolleotiott  of  ancient  dialactel  texts  of  Pemgia  and 
tha  naighbouring  diatiiota  ia  to  be  pnbliahad  hy  Itonad  ia  th* 
Artlmio  Olattolegica. 

D.  Ttuean,  and  the  literarf  langvagt  of  the  Italiaeu. 

We  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the  Tuscan  tarritoiy.  K 
isbonndedontheW.  bjtheee*.  To  the  north  it  terminates 
with  the  Apenninee ;  for  Romagna  Toecsna,  the  atrip  of 
country  ou  tiie  Adriatic  versant  which  belonga  to  it  admin- 
iatratively,  is  assigned  to  EmiUa  aa  regards  dialect  In 
the  Borth-west  also  the  Emilian  presses  on  the  Tuscan, 
extending  as  it  does  down  the  Mediterranean  slope  of 
the  Apennines  in  Lunigiana  and  Oarfognana.  Intrnsiona 
which  inay  be  celled  EmilUn  have  also  been  noted  to  th* 
west  of  the  Apennines  in  the  district  where  the  Amo  and 
the  Tiber  take  their  rise  (Aretine  dialects);  and  it  hsa 
beea  seen  how  thence  to  the  sea  the  Umbrian  and  Boman 
dislscts  surround  the  Tuscan.  Such  are  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  "  promised  land "  of  the  language  which 
haa  succeeded  and  was  worthy  to  succeed  Latin  in  the 
history  of  Italian  culture  and  civilization, — the  land  wliich 
comprises  Florence,  Siena,  Lucca,  and  Fisa. — The  Tm- 
can  type  may  be  best  described  by  the  negative  method. 
There  do  not  eziit  in  it,  on  the  one  hand,  any  of  those  phe- 
nomena hf  which  the  other  dialectal  types  of  Italy  nuiinl/ 
differ  from  the  Latin  base  (such  aa  a  -  <t ;  frequent  eiiaion 
of  unaccented  vowels;  ba^gua;  i^Jl;  nn  » nd^  Ac.);  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  series  of  alteraHons  of  tha 
Latin  base  peculiar  to  the  Tnacan.  This  twofold  negative 
description  may  further  serre  for  the  Tuscan  or  litenqr 
Itsliairas  contrasted  with  all  the  other  Neo-Latin  langvagee j 
indeed,  even  where  the  Tuscan  has  a  tendency  to  alteiattona 
common  to  other  types  of  the  family,  it  shows  itself  mora 
sober  and  self-denying, — as  may  be  seen  in  the  reduction 
of  the  (  between  Towels  into  d  or  of  e  (i)  between  Towela 
into  g,  which  in  Italian  affects  only  a  smaQ  part  of  tha 
lexical  series,  while  in  PitiTenfal  or  Spanish  it  may  be  said 
to  pervade  the  whole  («.;.,  Piot.  and  Span,  rnvdar,  ItsL 
nmtare ;  Frov.  legwr.  Span,  itgwro,  ItaL  nemrti).  It  m»J 
consequently  be  affirmed  wKhont  any  partiality  tha^  in 
respect  to  historical  nobility,  the  Italian  not  only  holds  tha 
first  rank  among  Neo-Latin  Isnguages,  but  almost  consti- 
tutes an  intermediate  grade  between  the  ancient  or  LatiA 
and  the  modem  or  Romance. — What  has  just  been  said 
about  the  Tusoan,  as  compared  with  the  other  dialectal 
types  of  Italy,  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  fact  that  ia 
UiB  various  Tuscan  veins,  and  eBpeeially  in  the  plebeian 
fonns  of  speech,  there  occur  particular  instances  of 
phonetic  decay ;  but  these  must  of  necessity  be  ignored  in 


'  "Am*  la  thanfon  nothing  sorptlilng  bi  the  UiA  that,  fix  «T«™pit^ 
the  ekroniele  of  Moaaldeachi  of  Orviato  (14th  oantary)  nhonld  iodioata 
a  form  of  ipaeeh  at  which  Mnntoii  rsmarfca :  "  Bomania  taao  laai- 
Uaria,  nlmlrnm  qiue  ia  nonsullia  aonedebat  ad  NeapoUtaaam  aeu  voci- 
bna  aeu  pnmunUatlone."  The  oK  into  ait,  Jm.  (oiire,  moito),  wbiek 
oconr  ia  the  well  known  THa  di  Cola  H  JNtam,  alao  ahowa  Ahnama 
alBslty. 

*  lila  aeoond  pnflz  is  oommon  to  the  oppoalta  vaUey  of  ths 
Uetann,  and  appean  ikrther  eoath  In  the  form  of  SM^— Camaiino:  SM 
htfttu,  nel  petto^  sM  ia  Aqgwryrw,  si  Sepolera. 
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10  brief  t  ■kstoli  M  Um  ptwenL  We  ilskll  oonflne  oar- 
•elTae  lo  noting — wliat  hu  •  vide  tarritorial  diffusion — 
the  ndaotion  of.  e  (t)  between  roweli  to  a  mere  breath- 
ing {t,g.,  /Mko,  tuoco,  but  porco),  or  erei^  its  complete 
elieion ;  thie  lune  phenomenon  occars  alao  between  word  and 
woid  («.;.,  la  ktua,  but  in  cam),  thn*  illustrating  anew 
that  syntactic  class  of  phonetic  alterations,  either  quali- 
tatire  or  quantitative,  conspicuous  in  this  region  also, 
which  has  been  -already  discussed  for  insular  and  southern 
Italy  (B.  2 ;  C.  2,  3),  and  could  be  exemplified  for  the 
Bomsn  region  as  well  (C  4).  As  regards  one  or  two 
individual  phenomena,  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  the 
Tuscan  or  literaiy  Italian  is  not  so  well  preserved  as  some 
other  Keo-Latin  tonguea.  Thus,  French  always  keeps  in 
the  beginning  of  words  the  Latin  formula  d,  pi,  fi  (def, 
plaitir,  fimar,  in  contrast  with  the  Italian  chiave,  piacert, 
fiart)',  bat  the  Italian  makes  up  for  this  by  the  greater 
ligonr  with  which  it  is  wont  to  resolve  the  same  formula 
within  the  words,  and  by  the  greater  symmetry  thus  pro- 
duced between  the  two  series  (in  oppoeition  to  the  French 
daf,  clave,  we  have,  for  example,  the  French  ccU,  odo; 
whareaa,  in  the  Italian,  chiave  and  oochio  correspond  to  each 
otlMr)k  The  Italian  as  well  as  the  Roumanian  has  loet  the 
•ndent  sibilant  at  the  end  (-s  of  the  plurals,  of  the  nomina- 
tiva  singular,  of  the  2d  persons,  be)  which  throaghout 
the  reat  of  liie  Bomance  area  hss  been  preserved  more  or 
leas  tenaeioosly;  and  eonseqnently  it  stands  lower  than 
old  Proven^  and  old  French,  as  far  as  true  declension  or, 
more  precisely,  the  fnnctional  distinction  between  the  forms 
of  the  eonu  rtdui  and  the  eanu  obligwu  is  concerned.  But 
even  in  this  respect  the  superiority  of  French  and  Proven^ 
has  proved  merely  transitory,  and  in  their  modem  condition 
•U  the  Neo-Latin  forms  of  speech  are  generally  surpassed 
bj  Italian  avea  as  regards  the  pure  grammatical  consistency 
of  the  noon.  In  coqjngation  Tuscan  has  lost  that  tense 
which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  continue  to  call 
the  pluperfect  indicative ;  though  it  still  survives  outside 
of  Italy  and  in  other  dialectal  types  of  Italy  itself  (C.  3  i ; 
^.  Bb  2).  It  has  also  lost  the  futurum  aeactvm,  or  perfect 
subjunetiTa,  which  is  found  in  Spanish  and  Roumanian. 
Bat  no  one  would  on  that  occnunt  maiatain  that  the 
Italian  coiqagation  is  lees  truly  Latin  than  the  Spanish, 
tile  Bounanian,  or  that  of  any  other  Neo-Latin  language. 
It  il^  on  the  contrary,  by  far  tiie  most  distinctively  Latin 
as  regards  the  tradition  both  of  form  and  function,  although 
many  effects  of  the  principle  of  analogy  are  to  be  observed, 
aometimes  common  to  Italian  with  the  other  Neo-Latin 
langnagee,  and  sometimes  peculiar  to  itself. 

Thoae  who  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  ethnological 
explanation  of  linguistic  varietiss  ought  to  be  convinced 
by  any  example  so  dear  as  that  which  Italy  presents  in  the 
difference  between  the  Tuscan  or  purely  Italian  type  isn 
the  one  side  and  the  GMlo-Italie  on  the  other.  The  names 
in  this  inatanoe  correspond  exactly  to  the  facts  of  the  caaei 
For  the  Oallo-Italie  on  eiAer  side  of  the  Alps  is  evidently 
nothing  else  than  a  modification — varying  in  degree^  but 
always  very  great — of  the  vulgar  Latin,  dne  to  the 
reaction  of  the  language  or  rather  the  oral  tendendee  of 
the  CMta  who  succumbed  to  the  Roman  civilization.  In 
other  woid%  the  case  is  one  of  new  ethnic  individualitiea 
arising  from  the  fusion  of  two  national  entities,  one  of 
which,  numerically  more  or  less  weak,  is  so  &r  victoriona 
that  its  speech  is  sidopted,  while  the  other  succeeds  in  adapt- 
ing that  speech  to  its  own  habits  of  utierance.  Qennine 
Ituian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination or  conflict  of  the  vulgar  Latin  with  other  tongues, 
bat  is  tlie  pore  development  of  this  alona  In  other 
wot(l%  the  case  is  that  of  an  andent  national  fusion  in 
which  vulgar  latin  itself  originated.  Hen  ^t  is  native 
Wbieh  m  thv  other  o^se  mu  intinsive,— ^Thia  greater 


purity  of  oonatltniion  gives  the  language  a  persistency 
which-  approaches  permanent  stability.  There  is  no  Old 
Italian  to  oppose  to  Modem  Italian  in  the  same  sense  as 
we  have  an  Old  French  to  oppose  to  a  Modem  FrencL 
It  is  true  that  in  the  old  French  writers,  and  even  in  the 
writers  who  used  the  dialects  of  Upper  Italy,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  bring  back  the  popular  forms  to  their  ancient 
dignity;  and  it  is  true  also  tiiat  the  Tuscan  or  literary 
Italian  has  suffered  from  the  changes  of  centuries;  but 
nevertheless  it  remains  undoubted  that  in  the  former  cases 
we  have  to  deal  with  general  transformations  between  old 
and  new,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  evident  that  the  language 
of  Dante  continues  to  bo  the  Italian  of  modem  speech  end 
literaturei  This  character  of  invariability  has  thus  been 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  purity  of  its  Latin  origin,  while, 
on  the  contraty,  where  popular  Latin  has  been  adopted 
by  peoples  of  foreign  speech,  the  elaboration  which  it  haa 
nndeigone  along  the  lines  of  their  oral  tendendes  beeomea 
always  the  greater  the  farther  we  get  away  from  the  point 
at  which  the  Latin  reached  them, — in  proportion,  that  im, 
to  the  time  and  space  through  which  it  has  been  tiana- 
mitted  in  these  foreign  mouths.^ 

As  for  the  primitive  seat  of  the  literary  language  of 
Italy,  not  only  must  it  be  regarded  as  confined  within  tfaa 
limits  of  that  narrower  Tuscany  already  described ;  strictly 
speaking,  it  must  be  identified  with  the  d^  of  Florence 
alone.  Leaving  out  of  account,  therefore,  a  small  nnmbar 
of  words  borrowed  from  other  Italian  dialects,  as  a  certaia 
number  have  naturally  been  borrowed  from  foreign  tongues^ 
it  may  be  said  that  all  that  was  not  Tuscan  was  elimin- 
ated from  the  literary  form  of  speech.  If  we  go  back  to 
the  time-  of  Dante  we  find,  throughout  almost  all  the 
dialects  of  the  mainland  with  the  exception  of  Tuscan,  tim 
change  of  vowels  between  singular  and  plural  seen  in 
paetc,  pain ;  quello,  qvilli ;  amore,  arnvri  (see  &  1 ; 
C.  3  6} ;  but  the  literary  language  knows  nothing  at  all  of 
such  a  phenomenon,  because  it  was  unknown  to  the  Tuscan 
region.  But  in  Tuscan  itself  there  were  differences  between 
Florentine  and  non-Florentine;  in  Florentine,  e^.,  it  was 
and  is  usual  to  say  dipijfntrt  and  piignere,  while  the  non- 
Florentine  had  it  dipegnere  and  pogtur*  (Lat  pingert, 
puHgen).  Kow,  it  is  precisely  the  Florentine  forms  which 
alone  have  currency  in  the  literary  language. 

In  the  aodent  oompoeitions  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  espe> 
dally  in  poetry,  non-Tuscan  authors  on  the  one  hud 
acconmiodated  their  own  dialect  to  the  analogy  of  that 
which  they  felt  to  be  the  pnreat  representative  of  the  lan- 
guage of  andent  Roman  culture,  while  the  Tuscan  authors 
in  ^eir  tn^  did  not  refuse  to  adopt  the  forms  which  had 
recdved  the  rights  of  dtizenship  from  the  literary  cdebritiee 
of  other  parts  of  Italy.  It  was  this  state  of  matters  which 
gave  rise,  in  part  times,  to  the  numerous  disputes  about  the 
trae  fatherland  and  origin  of  the' literary  language  of  the 
Italians.  But  these  have  been  deprived  of  all  rig^t  to 
exiat  by  the  sdentific  investigation  of  the  history  of  that 
langnagek  If  the  older  Italian  poetry  assumed  or  main- 
tained forms  alien  to  Tuscan  speech,  these  forms  were  after- 
wards gradnally  eliminated,  and  the  field  was  left  to  those 
which  were  purely  Tuscan  and  indeed  purely  Morentine. 
And  thus  it  remains  absolutely  true  that,  so  far  as  phonetics, 
morphdogy,  rudimental  syntax,  and  in  diort  the  wiiole  chai^ 
acter  and  material  of  words  and  sentonoea  are  eonoemed, 
there  is  no  literary  language  of  Europe  that  is  more 


'  A  compl«t«  inilogf  Ii  sffotdad  'b;'  tb«  Uitoff  of  th*  Ai7«B  or 
Saiakiit  Usgugi  In  India,  which  ia  qxca  snd  Urns  diOTn  slw«7S 
nior*  and  more  Btrongly  tha  ruction  at  the  (ami  t«nd«ici«  of  the 
sboilglttil  nam  on  whom  It  hu  ba«n  Impowd.  Urns  the  Pell  pre- 
eonte  tiw  eaidant  Aiyen  organism  in  s  condition  enslagon*  to  that  of 
the  oldeet  French,  snd  the  Prakrit  of  tha  Dtsmai^  on  the  olfaarhand,  ta 
a  ooadttiro  like  tbst  of  modara  French. 
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thorongUj  eharaeterized  bj  homogeneity  ud  oneneii,  aa 
if  it  had  come  forth  in  a  abgle  caat  from  the  fomoce, 
than  the  Italian. 

Bnt  on  the  other  hand  it  remaini  eqnallj  trae  that,  so 
far  as  cuncemi  a  living  confidence  and  nniformity  in  the 
nie  and  style  of  the  literary  lauguage — that  is,  of  this 
Tuscan  or    Florentine   material    called  to  nonriah    the 
civilixation  and  cultare  of  all  the  Italians — the  case  is  not 
a  little  altered,  and  the  Italian  nation  appeara  to  enjoy 
less  fortunate   conditions   than  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Modem  Italy  had  no  glowing  centre  for  the  life  of  the 
whole  nation  into  which  and  ont  of  which  the  collective 
thought  and  langnage  could  be  poured  in  ceaseless  current 
for  all  and  by  aU.    Florence  has  not  been  Paris.    Territorisl 
contiguity  and  the  little  difference  of  the  local  dialect 
facilitated  in  the  modern  Rome  the  elevation  of  the  language 
of  conversation  to  a  level  with  the  literary  language  that 
cime  from  Tuscany.     A.  form  of  speech  was  thus  produced 
which,  though  certainly  destitute  of  the  grace  and  the 
abundant  flexibility  of  the  Florentine,  givea  a  good  idea  of 
what  the  dialect  of  a  city  becomes  when  it  makea  itaelf  the 
laogniige  of  a  naUon  that  is  ripening  its  civilization  in  many 
and  diuimilar  centres.     In  such  a  case  the  dialect  losee  its 
slang  and  petty  localiams,  and  at  the  earns  time  also  some- 
what of  its  freshness ;  but  it  learns  to  express  with  more  con-  • 
scions  sobriety  and  with  more  assured  dignity  the  thought 
and  the  feeling  of  the  various  peoples  which  are  fused  in 
ono -national  life.     Bnt  what  took  place  readily  In  Borne 
could  not  with  equal  ease  happen  in  districts  whose  dialects 
were  far  removed  from  the   Tuscan.     In  Piedmont,   for 
example,  or  in  Lombardy,  the  language  of  conversation  did 
not  correspond  with  the  language  of  books,  and  the  latter 
accordingly  became  artififid[  and  laboured.     Poetry  was 
least  affected  by  theee  unfortunate  conditions ;  for  poetry 
may  work  well  with  a  multiform  language,  where  the  need 
and  the  stimulus  of  the  author's  individuality  assert  them- 
selves more  strongly.     But  prose  suffered  immensely,  and 
the  Italians  had  good  eanse  to  envy  the  spontaneity  and 
confidence  of  foreign  literatures — of  the  French  more  par- 
tienlatly.    In  this  reasonaMe  envy  lay  the  jnstifieation  and 
tha  strength  of  the  Manxoni  school,  which  aimed  at  that 
abaoliite  nataialnaes  of  the  literary  langnage,  that  abeolute 
identity  between  tho  langnage  of  conversation  and  that  of 
books,  which  the  bnUc  of  the  Italians  eonld  reach  and 
maintain  only  by  naturalising  themselTes  in  the  living 
speech  of  modern  Florence,    nie  revolt  of  If  tmoni  against 


artificiality  •nd  mannerism  in  langnage  and  sl}le  wm 
worthy  of  his  genius,  snd  has  been  largely  fruitful.  Bnt 
the  hutorieal  difference  between  the  ease  of  France  (irith 
the  colloquial  langnaga  of  Paris)  and  that  of  ^taly  (with 
the  colloquial  langnage  of  Florence)  impliee  mora  than 
one  difBcnlty  of  principle ;  in  the  latter  cass  there  ia  sought 
to  be  produced  by  deliberate  effort  of  the  literati  what  in 
the  former  has  been  and  remains  the  necessary  and  spon- 
taneous product  of  the  entire  civilization.  Manzoni'a 
theories  too  easily  lent  themselves  to  deplorable  exaggera- 
tions; men  fell  into  a  new  artificiality,  a  manner  of  writing 
which  might  be  called  Tnlgar  and  almost  slangy.  Tha 
remedy  for  this  must  lie  in  the  regulating  power  of  tha 
kbour  of  the  now  regenerate.  Italian  intelleet, — a  labour 
ever  growmg  wider  in  its  seope^  more  assiduous  and  mora 
thoroughly  united. 

Zittraiun. — Temow  in  tha  thiid  rolxmt  ot  hit  SimitehtSttMlun 
(Zurich,  1806-8)  gsvs  s  gjood  lurvey  of  th«  dUlrcu  of  lulji.  The 
dawn  el  rijtorouW  KirntiSo  mathodi  hsd  not  tlicn  sppntrd  ;  tiut 
Famov's  viaw  is  inda  and  lanial.  SimlUr  imSaa  is  doe  to  BioDdalli'a 
vork  Siri  diaUUi  falU>-iu3iei  (Uiba,  IBSS),  which,  bowarar,  is  atiU 
ignorant  of  Dies.  Fudii,  batwaan  Faruow  snd  Biosdalli,  had  mads 
liim^lf  ao  far  aoqaaiDted  with  tha  naw  matUods ;  but  hia  axplon- 
tion  (tMer  dis  ioge)iaiiiUe»  unngilinibgifn  ZntwtrUr  m  it» 
Somanitcht%  Spncim,  neU  A*dtuliiiigtn  fiSrr  tfi'a  wieMMnt 
romaii<tdun  Jfundarftn,  Berlin,  1840),  tfaouh  certainly  ef  utility. 
wna  not  very  aocoaaafuL  Kor  can  tha  rapid  aarvay  of  tbs  Italian 
dialeota  giran  by  tHes  ba  rankad  among  tha  bsmneat  jiortiein  «f 
hi>  grtat  maatarpiaca.  Among  tha  fulloirara  oi^Diax  who  distia- 
gulaneU  themaalvaa  in  thla  department  tha  firat  oat^da  at  Italy  ware 
certainly  Muaaafia,  a  eautiona  audclear  eontinaator  of  tha  maatar,  and 
tha  aingularly  acuta  Ochnchartlt  Next  oama  the  Artkiti»  atatloliiglco 
italiano  (Roma,  from  1878). — In  hiatoiical  itudy  applied  apaei- 
^ly  to  tha  litersry  langna^  If  annneri  prepared  the  way  with  mask 
sagacity  and  breuth  of  view  ;  it  ia  cneogk  to  mention  hia  AualM 
entiea  dei  xtrli  Ualiani  (Flor.,  I8i4X  Among  tha  works  of 
tha  diaciplea  of  tha  modrra  method  may  hare  Im  noted  CanaUo^ 
"  OH  allitiopiiUliani "  {Art*.,  iiL  S8fr-ilV)  and  Caix,  OrigiHldelUt 
linjpia  pottiea  iMiana  (Florence,  1880),  which  rraolvas  itaeU  into 
sn  aoennta  historical  examination  of  tha  dialectal  forms  thst  occur 
in  the  old  poetry. — For  almoat  a  qosrter  of  a  ceiitury  a  matchleas 
inTeatigator,  Gioranid  Fleehia,  haa  devoted  aasiduoua,  keen,  and 
genial  laboor  to  the  history  and  deacription  both  of  the  dialects 
and  of  tha  literary  langnage  (aee  ArdL,  li.  8M,  iiL  170). — BiondeUi's 
book  is  of  no  email  ecrriee  ^eo  for  the  nnmerona  tranalationa  which 
it  containa  of  the  Prodigal  Son  into  Lombard,  Ficdmonl«sa,  and 
Emilian  dialects.  A  dialogne  ttansbtcd  into  the  vemaenlan  of  sU 
parte  of  Italy  will  ba  found  In  Zuceaoni  OrlandinTs  Hiactlta  it 
diatctUiMimi cm tllmtratiaiii •(NoIayuAa (Florence,  IStt).  And 
every  diatastal  divldou  is  abaadantly  npraaentcd  in  a  aarisa  of 
verJona  of  a  abort  novel  of  Boocsecio's,  which  Fafanti  bsB  pah- 
liahed  under  the  title  Iforlari  iUUiami  la  Ceiiuldo,  ke.  (LagBsta, 
1875).  (0.  L  A.) 


PABT  IT.— UTEBATUBB. 


1.  0«vHM^— Then  b  one  eharaeteristie  fact  that  distin- 
guishes tiie  Italy  of  the  Middle  Ages  with  regard  to  its 
intelleetttal  conditions^  and  that  b  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  Latin  tradition  dnng  to  life^  At  the  end  of  the  0th 
century  the  northern  eonqnerors  invaded  Italy.  The 
Roman  world  crumbled  to  pieeea  A  new  kingdom  aroee 
at  Ravenna  under  Theodorie,  «nd  there  learning  was  not 
sxtingnuhsd.  The  liberal  arts  flourished,  the  very  Gothie 
kings  aurronnded  themselves  with  -masters  of  ifaetorie  and 
of  gmmmar.  The  names  of  Cassiodoms,  of  Boetins,  of 
Symmachus,  are  enough  to  show  how  Latin  thought  main- 
tained its  power  amidst  the  political  effacement  of  the 
Roman  empire.  And  thw  thought  held  iu  ground  throogh- 
out  the  enbeequent  ages  and  eventa.  Thus,  while  elsewhere 
all  cultora  had  died  out,  there  still  remained  in  Italy  some 
schools  of  bymen,'  and  some  really  eottraotdinary  men 
were  educated  in  them,  such  as  Ennodina,  a  poet  men 

J  Sea  Oieaebreoht,- n«  XOMMnMl  MmMs  iVwi  iJa«M  >HMa  jr<ri<> 

^v}  JSmaiUt,  BerUii,  l<»«i 


pagan  than  CihiuUan,  Arator,  foiionatos,  Teaantiv^ 
Juvannicius,  Felix  the  grammarian,  Peter  of  Pisa,  Panlinni 
of  Aquileia,  and  many  others,  in  all  of  whom  we  notice  a 
contrast  between  the  barbarous  sge  they  lived  in  and  their 
aspiration  toward*  a  eoltnre  that  should  leunite  them  to 
the  classical  literature  of  Rome.  The  Italiana  never,  had 
much  love  for  theological  etndiea,  and  thoae  who  wera 
addicted  to  them  preferred  Paris  to  Italy.  It  was  some- 
thing more  prsctieiJ,  mtire  pfttitive,\hat  had  attraction  for 
the  Italians,  and  eepeebUy  the  stndy  of  Soman  law.  Thb 
xeal  for  the  study  of  jnrispmdenee  furthered  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mediavsl  nniversities  of  Bologna,  Padua, 
Yicenxs,  Naples,  Salerno,  Modena,  and  Parma ;  and  theas^ 
in  their  turn,  helped  to  spread  culture,  and  to  prepara  tha 
ground  in  which  the  new  vemacniar  liteiatare  was  after- 
wards to  be  developed.  The  tenacity  of  daMioal  traditions, 
the  affsetlon  for  the  memorie*  of  Rome,  the  preoeenpatica 
with  politieal  interests,  partienlarly  ahown  in  the  wan  oC 
the  Lombard  eommnnsa  against  tha  empire  iof  tha 
Hohenstaufens,  a  spirit  more  natnrally  indined  to  praetb* 
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than  to  theory — all  this  had  a  powerful  mfloence  on  the 
fate  of  Italian  literature.  Italy  was  wanting  in  that  com- 
bination of  conditions  from  which  the  gpontaneoos  life  of 
a  people  springs.  This  was  chieBjr  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  history  of  the  Italians  never  underwent  interruption, — 
no-foreign  nstion  having  come  in  to  change  them  and  make 
them  young  again.  That  childlike  state  of  mind  and  heart, 
which  in  other  Lstin  races,  as  well  as  in  the  Germanic, 
was  such  a  deep  source  of  poetic  inspiratibn,  was  almost 
utterly  wanting  in  the  Italianaj  who  were  always  much 
drawn,  to  hiitory  and  very  little  to  nature ;  so,  while  legends, 
tales,  epic  poems,  satires,  were  appearing  and  spreading 
on  all  sides,  Italy  was  either  quite  a  stranger  to  this  more- 
ment,  or  took  a  peculiar  part  in  it  We  know,  for  example, 
what  the  Trojan  traditions  were  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and 
we  shoald  have  thought  that  in  Italy — in  the  coantiy  of 
Rome,  retaining  the  memory  of  .£neaa  and  Tirgil — they 
would  have  been  specially  developed,  for  it  was  from  Viigil 
that  the  medinvat  sympathy  for  the  conquered  of  Troy 
was  derived.  In  fact,  however,  it  ww  not  ao>  A  strange 
book  made  its  appearance  in  Europe,  no  one  quite  knows 
when,  the  Hutoria  dt  txddxo  Trxgm,  which  purported  to 
have  been  written  by  a  certain  Dares  the  raiygian,  an 
eye-witness  of  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this 
book  was  the  basis  of  many  literary  labonia.  Benott  de 
Sainte-More  composed  an  interminable  French  poem 
founded  on  it,  which  afterwards  in  its  turn  became  a  source 
for  other  poets  to  draw  from,  such  as  Herbert  of  Fritzlar 
«nd  Conrad  of  WQrzburg.  Kow  for  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon displayed  by  Italy.  Whilst  Benott  de  Ssinte- 
Uore  wrote  his  poem  in  Trench,  taking  his  material  from 
\  Latin  history,  whibt  the  two  German  writers,  from  a 
French  source,  made  an  almost  original  work  in  their  own 
language, — an  Italian,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  Benott  for 
hia  modal,  composed  in  lAtin  the  ffittoria-  deilnielumu 
Tr<tja ;  and  this  Italian  was  Guidodelle  Colonne  of  Mesuna, 
one  of  the  vernacular  poets  of  the  Sicilian  school,  who  must 
accordingly  have  known  well  how  to  use  his  own  language. 
Gnido  was  an  imitator  of  the  Froveufals ;  he  undnstood 
French,  and  yet  wrote  his  own  book  in  Latin,  nay, 
changed  the  romance  of  the  Troubadour  into  aerious 
history.  Much  the  same  thing  occurred  with  the  other 
great  legends.  That  of  Alexander  the  Great  gave  rise  to 
many  French,  German,  and  Spanish  poems, — in  Italy,  only 
to  the  Latin  distichs  of  Qualichino  of  Arezza  The  whole 
of  Europe  was  full  of  the  legend  of  Arthur.  The  Italians 
contented  themaelioBs  with  translating  and  with  abridging 
the  French  romances,  without  adding  anything  of  their 
own.  The  Italian  writer  eonlcl  neither  M»>roi»iate  the 
legend  nor  colour  it  with  hia  own  tint&  .Evan  religiona 
legend,  eo  widely  spread  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  springing 
np  ao  naturally  as  it  did  from  the  heart  of  that  society,  only 
put  out  a  few  roots  in  Italy,  jacopo  di  Yoragine,  while 
collecting  his  lives  of  the  saints,  remained  only  an  historian, 
a  nia4.of  learning,  almost  a  critic  who  seemed  donbtfnl 
abont  the  things  he  related.  Italy  had  none  of  thoee  bodes 
in  which  the  Middle  Age,  whether  in  its  ascetic  or  its  chival- 
tons  character,  is  so  strangely  depicted.  The  inteOeotnal 
life  of  Italy  showed  itself  in  an  altogether  apedal,  positive^ 
almost  scientific  form,  in  the  study  of  Roman  law,  in  the 
chronicles  of  Farfa,  of  Marsicano^  and  of  many  oUtets,  in 
translations  from  Aristotle,  in  the  precepts  of  tlw  school  of 
Salerno,  in  the  travels  of  Marco  P6I0, — in  short,  in  A  long 
series  of  facts  which  seem  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
■unonndings  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  to  be  united  on  the 
one  side  with  classical  Roma  and  on  the  other  with  the 


nie  necessary  oonseqnenoe  of  all  this  was  that  the  'Latin 
language  was  moat  tenacious  in  Italy,  and  that  the  elaboia- 
ti^a  «t  tbd  iww  rn](far  ton^  wa«  very  alow^ — bain|[ 


in  faot  preeaded  by  two  petioda  of  Italian  Utaracar* 
in  foreign  langnagea.  That  ia  to  say,  there  were  many 
Italians  who  wrote  Froven^fd  poems,  such  as  the  Marcheaa 
Alberto  Malaspina  (12th  century),  Maestro  Ferrari  'of 
Ferrara,  Cigala  of  Genoa,  Zord  of  Venice,  Bordello  of 
Mantua,  Buvarello  of  Bologna,  Kicoletto  of  Turin,  and 
others,  who  sang  of  love  and  of  war,  who  haunted  the 
courts,  or  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  accustoming 
them  to  new  sounds  and  new  harmonies.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  other  poetry  of  an  epic  kind,  written  in  a 
mixed  language,  of  which  French  was  the  basis,  but  in 
which  forms  and  words  belonging  to  the  Italian  dialects 
were  continually  mingling.  We  find  in  it  hybrid  words 
exhibiting  a  treatment  of  sounds  according  to  the  rules  of 
both  languages, — French  words  with  Italian  terminationa, 
a  system  of  rocalisation  within  the  words  approaching  the 
Italo-Latin  usage, — in  short,  something  belonging  at  one* 
to  both  tongues,  as  it  were  an  attempt  at  interpenetration, 
at  fusion.  Such  were  the  Chaiuon  de  Gette,  Afaeair*,  the 
Entrii  en  Sipagne  written  by  Niccola  of  Padua,  the  Pri— 
d*  Pampitune,  and  some  others.  All  this  preceded  the 
appearance  of  a  purely  Italian  literature. 

In  th»  Franco-It^an  poems  there  was,  as  it  were^  a 
riMliiiig,  a  strug^e  between  the  two  languages,  the  French, 
however,  ndning  the  upper  hand.  This  supremacy  became 
nadnally  less  and  lesa  As  the  struggle  continued  between 
fVeneh  and  Italian,  the  former  by  degrees  lost  as  much  as 
the  latter  gained.  The  hybridism  recurred,  but  it  no 
longer  predominated.  In  the  Sovo  d^AnUma  and  the 
Raxnardo  t  Lun^ito  the  Venetian  dialect  makes  itself 
clearly  felt,  although  the  language  is  infiuenced  by  French 
formic  Thoa  iJiese  writings,  which  Ascoli  has  called 
"miste"  (mixed),  immediately  pteoeded  the  appearance  of 
purely  Italian  worka 

It  is  now  an  established  historical  fact  that  that*  existed 
no  writing  in  Italian  before  the  ISth  oentniy.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  that  centnry,  and  especially  from  13B0 
onwards,  that  the  new  literature  largely  nnfoided  and 
developed  itaeU.  This  darelopment  was  sbnoltaneons  in 
the  whole  peninsula,  only  thai*  was  a  difference  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  arL  In  the  north,  the  poema  of 
Giaoomino  of  Verona  and  BooTaeiiM  of  Bira  ware  apedaUy 
religious,'  and  were  intended  to  ba  raeitad  to  the  peopU 
They  were  written  in  a  dialect  partaking  of  the  Milaneee 
and  the  Venetian ;  and  in  their  style  they  strongly  bore 
the  mark  of  the  inflaencb  of  French  nanative  poetry. 
They  may  be  conudersd  as  belonging  to  the  popular  kind 
of  poetry,  taking  the  word,  however,  in  a  broad  sense. 
Perhapa  thia  sort  of  compositiwi  was  enconragsd  by  the  old 
costom  in  the  north  of  Italy  of  listening  in  the  piaxsai 
and  on  the  highways  to  the  songs  of  the  jonglenta.  To 
tiioTsiy  same  crowds  who  had  been  delighted  with  the 
storisa'  of  romanoBk  Mid  who  had  liatened  to  the  story  of 
the  wickadnsas  of  Jtaeain  and  the  misfortunes  of 
Slme^or,  anotfiar  jonglear  would  sing  of  the  terrors  of 
the  JBaitioma  It^tmale  and  the  Measednees  of  the 
OtrumUmmit  eeUtle,  and  tha  singeia  of  religions  poetry  Tied 
with  those  of  tiw  ClUmtom  d*  Oette. 
t  In  the  south  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  tha  love^mg 
prevailed,  of  whidt  we  bnya  an  intareatingi^eeimeB  in  the 
Contralto  attributed  to  Cinllo  d'Akamo,  ahoot  which 
modern  Italian  critics  have  much  ezardsed  themselves. 
Thia  "oontrasto"  (dispnte)  between  •  man  and  a  woman 
in  Sieiliao  dialect  oertainhr  must  not  be  considered  as  tha 
most  ancient  or  aa  the  only  aonthem  poem  of  a  popular 
kind.  It  belonn  without  doubt  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Frederiei:  IL,  and  ia  important  as  a  proof  that  there 
existed  a  popular  poetry  independent  of  literary  poetry. 
The  Contnuto  of"  (^nllo  d'Aloamo  is  the  most  remarkabla 
relie  9f  ft  )Fin4  <*(  poati^  that  has  perished  9r  which  perSiap 
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was  Hmotliered  by  the  ancient  SicQian  literMnre^  Its  dis- 
tinguisihiug  point  was  its  possessing  all  the  opposite 
qualities  tu  the  poetry  of  the  rhymers  of  what  ,we  shall 
call  the  Sicilian  school  Vigorous  in  the  expression  of 
feelings,  ic  seems  to  come  from  a  real  sentiment  The 
ciinceits,  which  are  sometimes  most  bold  and  very  coari>e, 
show  that  it  proceeded  from  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 
Everything  is  original  in  CiuUo's  Contrculo.  Convention- 
ality has  DO  place  in  it.  It  is  marked  by  the  sensu- 
ality characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  Soath. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  happened  in  the  Siculo-ProTenfal 
school,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Frederick  IL  Imitation 
was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  school,  to  which 
belonged  Enzio,  king  of  Sardinia,  Her  delle  Vigne^ 
Inghilfredi,  Guido  and  Odo  delle  Colonne,  Jacopo 
d' Aquino,  Rugieri  PugUeae,  Giacomo  da  Lentino,  Arrigo 
Testa,  and  others.  These  rhymers  never  moved  a  step 
beyond  the  ideas  of  chivalry;  they  had  no  originality; 
they  did  not  sing  of  what  they  felt  in  their  heart ;  they 
abhorred  the  true  and  the  real  They  only  aimed  at  copy- 
ing as  closely  as  they  could  the  poetry  of  the  Provencal 
troubadoors.^  The  art  of  the  SiciUo-Froven;al  school  was 
bom  decrepit,  and  there  were  many  reasons  for  this, — first, 
because  the  chivalrous  spirit,  from  which  the  poetry  of  the 
troubadoors  was  derived,  was  now  old  and  on  its  death- 
bed; next,  because  the  Provencal  art  itself,  which  the 
Sicilians  took  as  their  model,  was  in  its  decadence.  It 
may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  trae,  that  wh«n  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  a  Tery  original 
legislator,  took  to  writing  poetry,  he  cuuld  only  copy  and 
amnse  himself  with  absolate  puerilities.  His  art,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  poets  of  his  court,  was  wholly  con- 
Tentional,  mechanical,  affected.  It  was  completely  wanting 
in  whi^t  constitutes  poetry, — ideality,  feeling,  sentiment, 
inspiration.  The  Italians  have  had  great  disputes  among 
themselves  about  the  original  form  of  the  poems  of  the 
Sicilian  school,  that  is  to  say,  whether  they  were  written 
in  Sicilian  dialect,  or  in  that  language  which  Dante  called 
.^  volgare,  illostre,  aulico,  cortigiano";  and  the  qoeation  is 
not  yet  settled.  Bnt  now  ibk  critics  of  most  Mithority 
hold  that  the  primitive  form  of  these  poems  was  the  Sicilian 
dialect,  modified  for  literary  purposes  with  the  help  of 
Provencal  and  Latin ;  the  theory  of  the  "lingna  illustrs" 
has  been  almost  entirely  rejected,  since  we  cannot  say  on 
what  rules  it  could  have  been  f onndefl,  when  literature 
was. in  ita  infancy,  trying  ite  feet,  and  lisping  its  first 
words.  The  Sbilian  certainly,  in  acoontenoe  with  a 
tendency  mmmon  to  all  dialects,  in  passing  from-  the 
spoken  to  the  written  font,  most  have  gained  in  dignity ; 
but  this  was  not  enough  to  create  the  soKialled  "  lingua 
illdatn,"  which  was  upheld  by  Pettieari  and  othen  on 
grounds  rather  polidoal  than  literary. 

In  the  13th  Century  a  mighty  religions  movement  took 
place  in  Italy,  of  which  the  rise  of  the  two  great 
orders  of  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominic  was  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  effect  .  Around  Francis  of  Aasisi  a  legend 
lias  grown  np  in  which  naturally  the  imaginative  element 
prevails.  Tet  fh>m  aome  points  in  it  we  seem  to  be  able 
to  infer  that  its  hero  had  a  strong  filing  for  nature,  and 
a  heart  open  to  the  moat  lively  impressions.  Many  poems 
are  attributed  to  him.  The  legend  telatea  that  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  penance,  when  almost  rapt  in  ecstasy, 
he  dictated  the  Cantieo  4«l  Sole.  Even  if  thiii  hymn  be 
reatty  his,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  poetical  work, 
being  written  in  a  kind  of  proee  simply  marked  by 
M*onanoeSL  Aa  for  the  other  poems,  which  for  a  long 
time  were  believed  to  be  by  Saint  Fianda,  their 
spnriousnees  is  now  generally  recognised.    The  true  poet 

'  >  Sm  Ouptrr,  Die  SieaUmUt^  KdUerKkiiU  ia  Wm  Jakrhtm- 
tUrf,  B«rUii,  18^8, 


who  represented  in  all  ita  strength  and  breadth  the 
religious  feeling  that  had  made  spocial  progress  in 
Umbria  was  Jacopo  dei  Benedetti  of  Todi,  known  as 
Jacopone.  The  story  is  that  sorrow  at  the  sudden  death 
of  his  wife  had  disordered  his  mind,  and  that,  having  sold 
all  he  possesiied  and  given  it  to  the  poftr,  he  covered 
himself  with  rags,  and  took  pleasure  in  being  laughed  at, 
aud  followed  by  a  crowd  of  people  who  mocked  him  and 
called  after  him  "  Jucopone,  Jacoi>one."  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  be  true.  What  we  do  know  u  that  a  vehe- 
ment passion  must  have  stirred  his  heart  and  maintained 
a  despotic  hold  over  him,  the  passion  of  divine  lav& 
Under  its  influence  Jacopone  went  on  lavmg  for  years  and 
years,  subjecting  himself  to  the  severest  sufferings,  and 
giving  vent  to  his  religions  intoxication  in  his  poems. 
There  is  no  art  in  him,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  deliberate  effort;  there  is  only  feeling,  a  feeling  that 
absorbed  him,  fascinated  him,  penetrated  him  through 
•sd  through.  His  poetry  was  all  inside  him,  and  burst 
out,  not  so  much  in  word^  as  in  sighs,  in  groans,  in  cries 
that  often  seem  really  to  come  from  a  monomaDiac.  Bat 
Jocojione  was  a  mystic,  who  from  his  hermit's  cell  looked 
out  into  the  world  nnd  specially  watched  the  papacy, 
scourging  with  his  words  Celestine  T.  and  Boniface  VIIL 
He  was  put  in  prison  and  laden  with  chains,  but  his  spirit 
lifted  itself  np  to  God,  and  that  was  enough  for  him.  The 
same  feeling  that  prompted  him  to  pour  out  in  song 
ecstasies  of  divine  love,  and  to  despise  and  trample  on 
himself,  moved  him  to  reprove  those  who  forsook  the 
heavenly  road,  whether  they  were  popes,  prelates,  or 
monks.  In  Jacopone  there  was  a  strong  originality,  and 
in  the  period  of  the  origins  of  Italian  literature  he  was  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  writers. 

The  religious  movement  in  Umbria  was  followed  by 
another  literary  phenomenon,  that  of  the  religious  drama. 
In  1268  an  old  hermit,  Raniero  Fesani,  leaving  the  cavern 
in  which  he  had  lived  for  many  years,  suddenly  appeared 
at  Perugia.  These  were  very  sad  times  for  Italy.  The 
quarrels  in  Hie  cities,  the  factions  of  the  Ghibellines  and 
the  Ouelphs,  the  interdicts  and  excommunications  issued 
by  the  popes,  the  reprisals  of  the  imperial  party,  tha 
cruelty  and  tyraoiiy  of  the  nobles,  the  plagues  and  famines, 
kept  the  people  in  constant  agitation,  and  spread  abroad 
mysteriona  feaia.  The  commotion  was  increaMd  in  Perugia 
by  Fasani,  who  repreaented  himself  as  sent  by  God  to 
dlsdoee  mysterious  visions,  and  to  annonnoe  to  the  world 
terrible  visitationa.  Under  the  influence  of  fear  thero 
were  formed  "Compognie  di  Disdplinanti,"  who,  for  a 
penance,  scourged  tnemaelves  till  they  drew  blood,  and 
sang  "  Landi "  in  dialogne  in  their  oonfratemitiea.  These 
"  Landi,"  doeely  connected  with  the  liturgy,  were  the  first 
example  of  the  drama  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Italy.  They 
were  written  in  the  Umbrian  maleet,  in  venes  of  eight 
syllabise,  and  of  eburae  they  have  not  any  artistic  value. 
Their  development,  however,  was  rapid.  Aa  early  as  tlta 
end  of  the  same  13th  century  we  have  the  DevoiioiU  dd 
CHotedi  «  Vmtrdl  iSanto,  which  have  some  dramatio  ala- 
menta  in  them,  though  tliey  are  still  connected  with  the 
liturgical  ofSea,  Then  we  have  the  representation  di  m 
Motuteo  eht  andi  al  tervitio  di  JHo  ("of  a  monk  who 
entered  the  service  of  God"),  in  which  there  is  already  an 
approach  to  the  definite  form  which  this  kind  of  litenuj 
work  assumed  in  the  following  centuries. 

In  the  13th  century  Tuscany  was  petuliarly  eircnai> 
staneed  both  as  regards  its  literary  condition  and  its  poli- 
tical life.  The  Tuscans  spoke  a  dialect  whidi  most  cIomIt 
resembled  the  mother-tongue,  Latin,— one  which  afterwarcb 
became  almost  exclusively  the  language  of  literature,  and 
which  was  already  regarded  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  eentaiy 
M  sur|iassing  the  others;  "  Lingua  Tasqt  magii  apta  wt 
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«d  litenun  (iv«  literatartm  "* :  thna  writw  /mtonio  d* 
Tempo  of  Padna,  born  about  1276.  Being  very  little  or 
not  at  all  affected  hj  the  Qermanio  invasion,  Tnacany  waa 
urrer  sabjected  to  the  feadal  syatem.  It  had  fierce  internal 
atmgglaa,  but  thejr  did  not  weaken  ita  life ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  rather  g»V4  it  freah  vigour  and  itrengtbened  it,  and 
(aepecially  after  the  final  fall  of  the  Hohenatmfena  at  the 
battle  of  Beuevento  in  1366)  made  it  the  firit  proWnee  of 
Italy.  From  1266  on«rards  Florence  waa  in  a  poaition  to 
begin  that  moremeut  of  political  reform  which  in  1282 
naulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Priori  delle  Arti,  and 
the  establiahment  of  the  Arti  Minori.  Thia  wag  afterwards 
copied  by  Siena  with  the  Magiatrato  del  KoTe,  by  Lucca, 
by  Piatoia,  and  by  other  Out-lph  eitiea  in  Tuacany  with 
similar  popular  inititutiona.  la  t'hii  way  the  guilds  had 
taken  the  government  into  their  hands,  and  it  waa  a  time 
uf  both  social  and  political  prosperity.  It  waa  no  wonder 
that  literatore  also  rose  to  an  unlooked-for  height  In 
Toscaoy,  tou,  tneie  was  some  popolar  love  poetry;  tlieie 
waa  a  school  of  imitators  of  the  Siciliana,  their  chief 
being  Dante  of  M^jano ;  but  its  Kterary  originality  took 
another  line — that  of  humoroua  and  satirical  poetry.  The 
entirely  democratic  form  of  government  created  a  style  of 
(lostry  which  stood  in  the  strongest  antitheais  to  the 
medinral  mystic  an'd  chivalroos  atyla  Deyont  invo- 
cation of  Qod  or  of  a  lady  come  from  the  cloister  and  the 
castle ;  in  the  ttraets  of  the  cities  everything  that  had  guns 
before  was  treated  with  ridicule  or  biting  iwTiHm  Folgore 
of  San  Qimignano  laughs  when  in  hu  sonnets  he  teUs  a 
party  of  Sieneaa  youths  what  are  the  occupationa  of  every 
month  In  the  year,  or  when  he  teaches  a  party  of  Floren- 
tine lads  the  pleasures  of  every  day  in  the  week.  Cene 
della  Chitarra  laughs  when  he  parodies  Folgore's  sonnets. 
The  sonnets  of  Rustico  di  Filippo  are  half  fun  and  half 
attire :  laughing  and  crying,  joking  and  satire^  are  all  to 
be  found  m  Ccsco  Angioberi  of  Siena,  the  oldest 
"jiwnorist*  we  know,  a  far-off  precursor  of  Rabelais,  of 
Montaigne,  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  of  Sydney  Smith.  But 
another  kind  of  poetry  also  began  in  Tuscany.  Guittone 
d'Arezzo  made  art  quit  chivalroos  for  national  motives, 
Provencal  forms  for  Latin.  He  attempted  political  poetry, 
and,  although  his  work  i>  full  of  the  atrangeet  obecurities, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  the  Bolognese  school  In  the 
13th  century  Bologna  was  the  city  of  science,  and  philo- 
sophical poetry  appeared  there,  Quido  Ooinicelli  waa  the 
poet  after  the  new  fashion  of  the  art  In  hun  the  Ideas 
of  ebivaOT  are  changed  and  enlarged;  he  sings  of  love 
and  together  with  it  of  the  nobility  of  the  mind.  The 
reigning  thought  in  Quinicelli's  Cantoni  is  nothing  external 
to  his  own  subjectivity.  His  speculative  mind,  aoeua- 
tomed  to  wandering  in  the  field  of  philoaophy,  traaafuses 
its  lucubrations  into  his  art  Ouinicelli's  poetry  haa  some 
of  the  faulta  of  the  school  of  Guittone  d'Arezzo:  he 
reasons  too  much ;  he  is  wanting  in  imagination  ;  his 
poetry  ia  a  product  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  the  fancy 
and  Ute  heart  Neverthelesa  he  marks  a  great  development 
in  the  history  of  Italian  art,  especially  because  of  his  dose 
oonnezion  with  Dante's  lyrio  poetry. 

Bnt  before  we  come  to  Dante,  certain  other  facts,  not, 
however,  unconnected  with  Us  hiatoty,  must  be  noticed. 
In  the  13th  century  there  were  aeveral  poems  in  the 
allegorical  style.  One  of  these  is  by  Bmnetto  Latini,  who, 
it  is  well  known,  was  attached  by  ties  of  strong  affection 
to  Allien.  Ss  Tetorttto  ia  a  short  poem,  in  seven- 
qrUaUe  verses,  rhyming  in  couplets,  in  which  the  author 
yrofeasea  to  be  loet  in  a  wilderness  and  to  meet  with  a  lady, 
who  ia  Nature,  from  whom  he  receivee  mnch  instruction. 
Ve  see  lieie  the  viaiou,  the  allegory,  the  inetraction  with 
%  moral  object, — three  elementa  which  we  ahall  find  again 
ia   tlw  oiiiHa  ContMdia.     Francesco  da  Barberiao^  > 


learned  hiwyer  who  was  secretary  to  biahuiis,  a  judge,  a 
notary,  wrote  two  little  allegurical  p^wbUg,  — the  UueKmenti 
cCAnore  and  Dd  Jte;it/immto  t  dei  Cottumi  <ltllt  Jlfoniie. 
Like  the  Tetorelto,  these  poems  are  of  no  value  a«  work* 
of  art,  but  are,  on  the  othor  hand,  of  imporlance  in  the 
history  of  manners.  A  fourth  alltjgorical  work  was  the 
Iiiteltigenn,  by  some  attributed  to  Dino  Compagni,  but 
probably  cot  hid,  and  only  a  version  of  French  poems. 

While  the  production  of  Italian  poetry  in  the  13th 
century  was  abundant  and  varie<1,  that  of  pruae  was  scnnty. 
The  oldest  specimen  dates  from  1231,  and  eonsistn  of  short 
notices  of  entries  and  expenses  by  Mattasalk  di  Spinello 
dei  Lambertini  of  Siena.  In  1253  and  1260  there  are 
some  commercial  letten  of  other  Sienese.  But  there  is 
no  sign  of  literary  prose.  Before  we  come  to  any,  we  meet 
with  a  phenomenon  like  tliat  we  noticed  in  regard  to  poetnr. 
Here  again  we  find  a  period  of  Italian  literature  in  FrencL 
Halfway  on  in  the  century  a  certain  Aldobrando  or 
Aldobrandino  (it  is  not  known  whether  he  waa  of  Florence 
or  of  Siena)  wrote  a  book  for  Beatrice  of  Savoy,  countess 
of  Prov•De^  called  L$  Bigimi  du  Corpt.  In  1 267  Martino 
da  Oanale  wrote  in  the  sama  "  Ungue  d'oU  "  a  chronicle  of 
Veniea  Rnstieiano  of  Pisa,  who  waa  for  a  long  while  at  the 
court  of  Edward  L  of  England,  composed  many  chivalrous 
romancea,  derived  from  die  Arthurian  cycle,  and  subea- 
qnently  wrote  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  which  may  perhapa 
have  Imcu  dictated  by  the  great  traveller  himselL  And 
finally  Bmnetto  Latini  wrote  his  Taoro  in  French. 

Next  in  order  to  the  original  compositions  in  the  langoe 
d'oll  come  the  tranalatiooa  or  adaptationa  from  the  same. 
There  are  some  moral  narrativea  token  from  religious 
legends;  a  romance  of  Julius  Cesar;  some  short  histories 
of  ancient  knighta ;  the  Tavola  liotonda  ;  translations  of 
the  Viaggi  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  the  Tuoro  of  LatinL 
At  the  same  time  there  appeared  translations  from  Latin 
of  moral  and  ascetic  works,  of  histories,  and  of  treatises  on 
rhetoric  and  oratory.  Up  to  very  recent  times  it  waa 
still  possible  to  reckon  aa  the  most  ancient  works  in  Italian 
prose  the  Cronaca  of  Matteo  Spiuello  da  Giovenazzo,  and 
the  Cronaea  of  Ricordano  Malespini  Bat  now  both  of 
them  have  been  shown  to  be  forgeries  of  a  much  later  time 
Therefore  the  oldest  prose  writing  is  a  scientific  book 
— the  Compotuione  dd  Hondo  by  Ristoro  d'Arezzo,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  This  work  is 
a  copious  treatise  on  astronomy  and  geography.  Ristoru  waa 
superior  to  the  other  writers  of  the  time  on  these  subjects, 
because  he  seems  to  have  been  a  careful  observer  of  natnral 
phenomena,  and  consequently  many  of  the  things  he  relates 
were  the  reanlt  of  his  personal  investigations.  There  is  also 
another  short  treatise,  /><  Regirnxni  Seetorit,  by  Fra  PaoUno, 
a  Minorite  friar  of  Venice,  who  waa  probably  bishup  of 
Pozzuoll,  and  who  also  wrote  a  Latin  chronicle.  Hia  treatise 
stands  in  dose  relation  to  that  of  Egidlo  Colonna,  D*  Stgi- 
mm*  Pritieiptm.    It  is  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect 

l%e  ISth  oentory  was  very  rich  in  talea.  There  is  a 
collection  called  the  CaUo  NovMt  Antiekt  whi(9i  eontaina 
stories  drawn  from  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Trojan  traditions, 
from  ancient  and  medinval  history,  from  the  legends  of 
Brittany,  Provence,  and  Italy,  and  from  the  Bible,  from 
the  local  tradition  of  Italy  aa  well  aa  from  hiatoriaa  of 
animals  and  old  mythology.  This  book  has  a  distant 
reasmblanee  to  the  Spanish  collection  known  aa  M  Cond* 
iMccmor.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Italian  book  is  that  the 
•toriea  are  very  short,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  mere  outlines 
to  be  filled  in  by  the  nsrrator  as  he  goes  along.  Other 
proae  novels  were  inserted  by  Fiancesco  Barbcnno  in  his 
.work  JM  SeggiMotio  « (M  CWums  dMt  JDotuu,  but  they 
are  of  mnch  leaa  importance  than  the  othera.  On  the 
whole  the  Italian  novels  of  tha  13th  century  have  little 
originality,  and  are  only  a  faint  reflexion  of  the  very  neb 
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legendMj  Utenton  o(  France.  Some  attention  ahonid  be 
paid  to  the  Letttre  of  Fra  Ouittone  d'Arezzo,  who  wrote 
manj  poenu  and  also  some  letters  in  prose,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  moral  and  reUgious.  Love  of  antiquitj,  of  the 
traditions  of  Rome  and  of  its  language,  was  so  strung  in 
Qoittone  that  he  tried  to  write  Italian  in  a  Latin  style,  and 
it  tamed  ont  obseurr,  ioTolTed,  and  altogether  barbarous. 
He  took.  Rs  his  special  model  Seneca,  and  hence  his  proae 
assumed  a  bombastic  style,  which,  according  to  his  views, 
was  very  artistic,  but  which  in  fact  was  alien  to  the  true 
spirit  of  art,  and  resulted  in  the  extravagant  and  grotesqne. 
9.  ThiSpontatuout  Development  of  Italian  Littrature. — 
Id  the  year  1282,  the  year  in  which  the  new  Florentine  con- 
•titatioa  of  the  "  Arti  Mineri "  was  completed,  a  period  of 
Uteratnte  bej^n  that  does  not  belong  to  the  age  of  first 
beginnings,  but  to  that  uf  development  *  With  the  school 
of  Lapu  Qianni,  of  Ouido  Cavalcanti,  of  Cinoda  Piatnis.  and 
Dan.te  Alighieri,  lyric  poetry  became  exclnsively  Tuscan. 
The  whole  novelty  aiid  poetic  power  of  this  school,  which 
naUy  was  tlie  beginning  of  Italian  art,  oonaist  in  what 
Danta  expresses  so  happily — 

"  Qnsndo 
Amort  spin,  noto,  ail  a  qual  modo 
Gh'ai  dttts  dantro,  to  tignificaudo— " 

that  is  to  say,  in  a  power  of  expressing  the  feelings  of 
the  soul  in  the  way  in  which  love  inspires  them,  in  an 
appropriate  and  graceful  manner,  fitting  form  to  matter, 
and  by  art  fusing  one  with  the  other.  The  Tuscan  lyric 
poetry,  the  first  tme  Italian  art,  is  pre-eminent  in  this 
artistic  fusion,  in  the  spontaneous  and  at  the  same  time 
deliberate  action  of  the  mind.  In  Lapo  Oianni  the  new 
style  is  nut  free  fri>m  sume  admixture  of  the  old  associations 
of  the  Siculo-  Provenfal  school  He  wavered  as  it  were  be- 
tween two  uaunent.  The  empty  and  involved  phraseology 
of  the  Sicilians  is  absent,  but  the  poet  does  not  always  rid 
liimaelf  of  their  influence.  Sometimea,  however,  he  draws 
freely  from  his  own  heart,  and  then  the  subtleties  and 
pbacuritiea  disappear,  and  hi*  verse  becomes  clear,  flowing, 
^d  elegant. 

j'Quido  Cavalcanti  was  a  learned  man  with*  high  con- 
ception of  his  art  He  felt  the  value  of  it,  and  adapted 
hit  learning  to  it.  Cavalcanti  was  already  a  good  deal  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  nicJicvsI  spirit ;  he  reflected  deeply 
on  his  own  work,  and  from  this  reflexion  he  derived  his 
poetical  conception.  His  poems  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes. — those  which  portray  the  philosopher,  "il  soltilis- 
simo  dialettico,"  as  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  called  him, 
und  those  which  are  mors  directly  the  product  of  his  poetic 
nature  imbued  with  mysticism  and  metaphysics.  To  the 
first  set  belongs  the  famous  poem  Sulla  Jfatura  dAmoTt, 
which  in  fact  is  a  treatise  on  amorous  metaphyaici,  and  was 
annotated  later  in  a  learned  way  by  the  moat  renowned 
Platonic  philosophers  of  the  ISthcentniy,  such  as  Marsiliua 
Ficinus  and  others.  In  other  poems  of  Cavalcanti's  besides 
this,  we  see  a  tendency  to  subtilise  and  to  stifle  the  poetic 
imagery  nnder  a  dead  weight  of  philosophy.  But  there  are 
tiany  of  hi*  sonnets  in  which  the  truth  of  the  images  and 
the  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  style  are  admirable,  and 
make  ns  feel  that  we -are  in  quite  a  new  period  of  art 
This  is  particnUrly  felt  in  Cavalcanti'*  Ballate,  for  in  them 
he  pours  himself  out  ingennonsly  and  without  afiVictation, 
bnt  with  an  invariable  and  profound  conacionsne**  of  his 
art.  Far  above  all  the  others  for  the  reality  of  the 
■onow  and  the  love  displayed,  for  the  melancholy  longing 
expreued  for  the  distant  home,  for  the  calm  and  solemn 
yearning  of  his  heart  for  the  lady  of  hia  love,  for  a  deep 
■nbjectivity  which  is  never  troubled  by  metaphysical  snb- 
tletiea,  is  the  ballata  composed  by  Cavalcanti  when  he  was 
banished  from  Florence  with  the  party  of  the  Biaachi  in 
1800,  Mid  took  ntagb  at  Satana. 


^s  third  poet  among  the  followers  of  ^the  new  school 
was  Cino  da  Pistoia,  of  the  family  of  the  Sinibnldi  (see 
CiHO ,  DA  Pisioia).  His  love  poems  are  so  sweet,  so 
mellow,  and  so  musical  that  they  are  only  suriiaased  by 
Dante.  The  pains  of  love  are  described  by  him  with 
vigorous  touches ;  it  is  eusy  to  see  that  they  are  not  feigned 
but  real  The  psychology  of  love  and  of  sorrow  nearly 
reaches  perfection. 

As  the  author  of  the  Vita  Ifwna,  Dante  also  belongs 
to  the  eame  lyric  school  This  is  a  little  book  of  poetiy 
and  prose,  which  tells  the  story  of  his  love  for  Beatrice, 
who  is  pretty  generally  held  to  be  the  daughter  of  Foico 
FortinarL  In  the  lyrics  of  the  Vita  Nuova  (so  called 
by  it*  author  to  indicate  that  his  first  meeting  with  Bea- 
trice was  the  beginning  for  him  of  a  Ufe  entirely 
different  from  that  he  had  hitherto  led)  there  is  a  high 
idealization  of  lovei  It  seems  as  if  there  were  in  it  nothing 
earthly  or  homan,  and  that  the  poet  had  his  eyea  constantly 
fixed  on  heaven,  while  ainging  of  his  lady.  Everything  ia 
supersensual,  aerial,  heavenly,  and  the  real  Beatrice  is 
always  gradnally  melting  more  and  more  into  the  sym- 
bolical one — passing  out  of  her  human  nature  and  into  the 
divine.  The  life  of  Dante  covered  a  period  of  fifty-six 
years  (1265-1321).  In  1289  he  fought  at  Campaldino 
against  the  GLibellines  of  Arezza  In  1300  he  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  Gnelpbs  to  Pope 
Boniface  VIIL  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  prior,  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  took  part  in  the  measure  for  banishing 
the  heads  of  the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and  NeH  which 
began  that  aame  year  in  Florence.  The  Neri  betook 
themselves  to  Boniface,  accusing  their  adversaries  of  an 
understanding  with  the  GhibeUines.  For  the  purpose  of 
meeting  these  accusations,  Dante  went  to  Boniface,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  the  latter  sent  Charles  of  Yalois  as  a 
peacemaker,  with  secret  injunctions  to  crush  the  BiauchL 
Charles  fulfilled  thia  part  of  hia  mission  with  zeal  One 
of  the  proscribed  was  Dante,  on  the  charge  of  illicit  gains 
and  of  extortion  during  his  priorate.  Henceforth  the  poet's 
life  was  a  perpetual  pilgrimage  from  one  Italian  town  to 
another.  He  was  also  at  Paris  in  1 303.  He  hoped  great 
things  from  the  descent  of  Henty  TIL  of  Luxembourg  into 
Italy,  and  wrote  to  the  people  and  princes  to  announce  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  redemption.  He  had  hopes,  too,  of 
Uguccione  della  Fnggiuola,  leader  of  the  Piaans  sgainst 
Florence  (1316).  But  all  Ids  hopes  proved  vain,  and  he 
took  refuge  with  Can  Grands  della  Scala  at  Verona  (1316), 
moving  on  later  to  Busone  di  Raffaelli  at  Qubbio  (1318), 
to  Yagano  della  Torre  at  Udine  (1319),  and  to  Ouido 
Novello  da  Polenta  at  Ravenna  (i'*20),  where  he  died  the 
next  year. 

It  appears  that  Danta  began  the  Convito  in  his  youth, 
that  he  continued  it  in  his  exile,  and  never  comjJeted  it. 
He  named  the  book  the  Couvilo,  to  signify  that  a  oanqael 
of  wisdom  was  aerved  up  in  it  He  meant  to  comment  on 
fourteen  of  his  aonga,  and  the  commentary  was  to  be  the 
promised  serving  up  of  the  banquet.  But  he  only  compoeed 
four  out  of  the  fourteen  treatises.  As  has  been  said  by 
one  of  Dante's  chief  admirers  in  modem  Italy,  "it  is  a 
book  of  much  teaming,  bat  the  symbolism  kill*  the,  poetry, 
and  the  quotations  stifle  the  real  knowledge."  The  Conviio 
is  very  valuable  as  giving  a  notion  of  the  mind  of  Dante 
and  of  his  scholastic  edncation.  On  the  other  hand,  hia 
treatise  2>e  Monarchia  shows  us  his  political  conception. 
It  was  probably  written  in  1310,  when  the  coming  of 
Henry  VII.  revived  such  hopes  in  him.  He  meant  te 
prove  in  it  that  a  nniversal  monarchy  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  world,  that  the  Roman  people  had  a 
right  to  daim  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  the  authority 
of  a  monarch  comes  straight  from  God  and  not  from  his 
vicar,  the  pope. .  Th»  Ik  MoHanlUa  is  written  in  tcholaati* 
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Latin,  and  fh«  trMfansnt  ia  acliolaatie.  Another  work  of 
Dante's,  also  writUn  in  Latin,  ia  the  Dt  Vulgari  Shfuio. 
It  leenu  that  it  was  to  have  coniittad  of  four  booki,  bat 
onlj  two  were  written.  Hia  work  ia  a  defence  of  the 
"Totgaie  illnatre"  (the  noble  Tnlgar  tongae)  agoinat  the 
Italian  dialects.  Modem  critieiam  regards  it  m  veiy 
saperfieiaL^ 

The  work  which  made  Dante  immortal,  and  raiied 
him  abore  all  the  other  men  of  geniua  in  Italy,  was 
his  Dirina  Comm*(lia,  The  aathor  himself  called  it  a 
"  comedy,"  aa  he  say*  in  his  letter  to  Can  Orande  della 
Soala,  for  two  reasons, — beeaose  it  has,  like  eomediee,  a  sad 
beginning  and  a  cheerful  ending,  and  becanaa  it  is  written 
in  a  "middle"  atyle,  treating  alike  of  lofty  and  of  lowly 
things.  Alighieri  is  the  protagonist  of  the  great  drama. 
Hs  represents  himself  as  lost  in  a  forest,  in  a  night  at  the 
end  of  March  and  in  the  first  daya  of  April  1300,  when  he 
was  thirty-five  years  old.  At  first  he  is  much  alumed,  but 
afterwards  he  is  cheered  when,  at  dawn,  he  finda  himself 
at  the  foot  of  a  hilL  He  wishes  to  ascend  it,  bat  three 
wild  beasts  prevent  his  doing  so, — a  panther,  a  lion,  and  a 
she-wolL  When  he  flees  back  in  haste  to  the  forest,  Virgil 
appears  to  him,  and  tells  liim  that  he  is  sent  by  Beatrice, 
at  the  command  of  the  "Gentle  Lady"  (Mary)  and  of  St 
Lacy.  He  telle  him  that,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  she- 
wol^  he  most  go  through  hell  and  pargatoiy  with  him, 
aod  afterwards  Beatrice  herself  will  lead  him  up  to  heaven. 
Dante's  Inferno  takes  the  shspe  of  a  deep  valley,  reaching 
down  in  constantly  narrowing  circles  from  the  sarface  of 
our  hemisphere^  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  mount 
of  Jerusalem,  to  the  centra  of  the  earth.  This  valley, 
or  inverted  cone,  b  eat  by  nine  eirclee,  where  the 
sools  of  the  damned  ar«  tortured ;  they  are  divided  into 
three  principal  classes,  viz.,  the  incontinent,  the  violent, 
and  the  frandulent  The  valley  is  shut  in  at  ita 
entrance  by  the  river  Acheron,  and  afterwards  crossed 
by  the  Stygian  manh,  and  the  rivers  Fhlegethon  and 
Coeytna.  The  two  poets  pass  through  the  ninth  part  of 
each  eircle,  talking  to  some  of  the  shades  they  meet, 
and  at  last  they  come  to  Lacifer,  stationed  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  "Grappling  at  his  hair,"  they  pass  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  begiu  to  ascend  a  narrow  way 
which  brings  them  to  the  other  hemisphere.  They 
teach  a  little  ielaad,  whence  rises  a  very  high  mountain, 
which  is  pnrgator;!  It  also  ia  divided  into  nine  eirdea : 
in  the  first  two  are  the  souls  of  those  who  deferred  their 
npentance  till  the  hour  of  death;  in  the  others  the 
anadea  are  cleansing  themselves  from  the  seven  deadly 
ains.  Cato  of  Utica  gnarda  thia  place.  The  two  poets 
ascend  the  mountain,  going  always  to  the  right  hand.  On 
the  anmmit  they  ^nd  the  earthly  paradise,  which  ia  the 
exact  antipodee  to  the  mountain  of  Jerusalem.  Here 
appear  a  long  train  of  renerable  persons,  who  precede  a 
chariot  drawn  by  griffins.  Beatrice  makes  her  apiiearance, 
and  with  her  Dante  takes  hisflight  through  the  nine  heavens, 
where  he  sees  the  aoala  of  the  blessed  according  to  the 
order  of  their  deaert  At  the  tenth  heaven,  the  Empyrean, 
he  seee  them  again  all  together,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
gleaming  roae  round  a  moat  daszling  centre,  which  is  Qod. 
Here  the  poet  contemplates  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  manhood  of  Christ  Then  the  vision  comes  to 
an  end. 

An  allegorical  meaning  ia  hidden  under  the  literal  one 
of  the  Commedia.  Dante^  travelling  through  the  invisible 
worlds,  is  a  symbol  of  mankind  aiming  at  the  double 
object  of  temporal  and  eternal  happiness.  By  the  forest 
in  which  the  poet  loses  himself  is  meant  the  civil  and 
religiona  confusion  of  society,  deprived  of  its  two  guides, 

>  8m  "  Sol  TmtUto  d*  Talfsfi  Qoc|nmtia,"  ia  th*  Sotfi  Oitiei, 
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the  emperor  and  the  pope.  The  mountain  iQruninated  by 
the  snn  is  universal  monarchy.  The  three  beasts  are  the 
three  vices  and  the  three  powers  which  offered  ths  greatest 
obstacles  to  Dante's  designs :  envy  is  Florence,  light, 
fickle,  and  divided  by  the  BiancM  and  Neri;  pride  is  the 
honse  of  France ;  avarics  is  the  papal  court ;  Virgil  repre- 
sents reason  and  the  empire.  Beatrice  is  the  symbol  of 
the  supernatural  aid  without  which  man  cannot  attain  the 
supreme  end,  which  is  Qod. 

But  the  merit  of  the  puem  does  not  lie  in  the  allegory, 
which  still  connects  it  with  mediteval  literature.  W^t  is 
new  in  it  is  the  individual  art  of  th»  poet,  the  classic  art 
transfused  for  the  first  time  into  a  Romance  form.  Dante 
is  above  all  a  great  artist.  Whether  he  describes  nature, 
analyses  passions,  curses  the  vices,  or  sings  hymns  to  the 
virtues,  he  is  always  wonderful  for  the  grandeur  and 
delicacy  of  his  art  Out  of  the  rude  mediavol  risioa  hs 
haa  made  the  greatest  work  of  art  of  modem  times.  He 
took  the  materials  for  his  poem  from  theology,  from 
philoeophy,  from  history,  from  mythology, — but  more 
especially  f riim  his  own  passions,  from  hatred  and  love ; 
and  he  has  breathed  the  breath  of  genius  into  all  these 
materials.  Under  the  pen  of  the  poet,  the  dead  come  to 
life  again;  they  become  men  again,  and  speak  the  language 
of  their  time,  of  their  passions.  Farinata  degli  Uberti, 
Boniface  VIIL,  Count  Ugolino,  Manfred,  Sordello,  Uugh 
Capet,  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  Cacciaguida,  St  Benedict,  St 
Peter,  are  all  so  many  objective  creations;  they  stand  before 
aainallthe  lifeof  their  characters,  their  feelings,  their  habits. 

Tet  this  world  of  fancy  in  which  the  poet  moves  is  not 
only  made  living  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  but  it  is 
changed  by  his  consciousness.  The  real  chastizer  of  the 
sins,  tho  rewarder  of  the  virtues^  is  Dante  himself,  The 
personal  interest  which  he  brings  tor  bear  on  the  historical 
representation  of  the  three  worlda  is  what  most  interests 
us  and  atirs  us.  Dante  remakes  history  after  his  owi, 
psasiona.  Thns  the  JHvina  Commedia  can  fairly  be  called, 
not  only  the  most  life4ike  drama  of  the  thoughta  and  feel- 
ings that  moved  men  at  that  time,  but  also  the  meet  clear 
and  spontaneous  reflexion  of  the  individual  feelings  of 
the  poet,  from  the  indignation  of  the  citiseu  and  the  exile 
to  the  faith  of  the  believer  and  the  ardour  of  the  pbilo- 
aopher.  The  Divima  Commedia  fixed  and  clearly  defined 
the  destiny  of  Italian  literature,  to  give  artistic  lustre,  and 
hence  immortality,  to  all  the  f  sruis  of  literature  which  the 
Middle  Ages  hod  produced.  Dante  begins  the  great  era 
of  the  Renaissance. 

Two  facta  characterise  the  liteiary  life  of  Petrarch 

11304-1371), — ckssical  reeearch  and  the  new  human 
eeling  introduced  into  his  lyric  poetry.  Nor  are  these 
tWQ  facta  separate;  rather  is  the  one  the  resnit  of  the  other. 
The  Petrarch  who  travelled  about  unearthing  the  worka 
of  the  great  Latin  writers  helps  us  tn  understand  the 
Petrarch  who,  having  completely  detached  himself  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  loved  a  real  lady  with  a  human  love,  and 
celebrated  her  in  her  life  and  after  her  death  in  poems 
full  of  studied  elegauce.  Petrarch  was  the  first  humanist, 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  lyric  poet  of  the  modem 
school  His  career  was  long  and  tempestuous.  He  lived 
for  many  years  at  Avignon,  curbing  the  corruption  of  the 
papal  conrt;  he  traveUed  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe-;  he  corresponded  with  emperors  and  pc|>ea;  ha 
was  considered  the  first  man  of  letters  of  his  time ;  he  hadj 
honours  and  riches ;  and  he  always  bore  about  within  him 
discontent,  melancholy,  and  incapacity  for  satisfaction, 
— three  characteristics  of  the  modem  man. 

He  wrote  many  Latin  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Epulolm  and  the  poem  entitled  Africa.  He 
was  the  first  to  have  a  style  of  his  own,  and  to  attempt  to 
revive  the  art  of  the  L«^  aathon.    Ho  apecially  atodied 
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Cicero,  and  endeArnared  to  copy  him.  Perhaps  tUero  wiu 
•  sort  of  affinity  between  tlieir  character!.  The  Blpi$Udm 
are  of  very  great  importance  for  the  itudy  of  Petrarch's 
life  and  mud,  aa  w^l  as  for  the  history  of  his  times. 
Africa  is  a  long  poem  in  hexameters  on  the  campaigns  of 
Bcipio,  which  in  places  shows  the  gleam  of  .geniusi  In  the 
Itinerarium  Syriacvm,  and  in  another  work  that  is  now  lost,' 
'  Petrarch  appears  as  the  first  geographer  of  modem  times. 

It  is  not  very  certain  who  was  tiie  lady  loved  by  Petrarch. 
There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  she  was  called 
Laura  De  Novas,  and  was  the  wife  of  Ugo  de  Sade,  but 
this  is  very  far  from  bring  proved.  It  appears  anyhow 
that  the  lady  lived  at  Avignon. 

The  CamoHiert  is  divided  into  three  parts, — the  first 
containing  the  poems  written  daring  Laura's  lifetime,  the 
second  the  poems  written  after  her  death,  the  third  the 
Trionfi.  The  one  and  only  aabject  of  these  poems  is 
love ;  bat  the  treatment  is  full  of  variety  in  conception,  in 
iihagery,  and  in  sentiment,  derived  from  the  most  varied 
impressions  of  nature.  Petrarch's  love  is  real  and  deep, 
and  to  this  is  due  the  merit  of  his  lyrio  verse,  which  is 
quite  different,  not  only  from  that  of  the  Proven^  trouba- 
dours and  of  the  Italian  poets  before  him,  but  also  from 
the  lyrics  of  Dante.  Petrarch  is  a  psychological  poet,  who 
dives  down  into  his  own  soul,  examines  all  his  feelings, 
and  knows  how  to  tender  them  with  an  art  of  exquisite 
sweetness.  The  lyiics  of  Petrarch  are  no  longer  transcen- 
dental like  Dante's,  but  on  the  contrary  keep  entirely 
within  human  limita.  In  straggles,  in  doubts,  in  fean,  in 
disappointments,  in  griefs,  in  joys,  in  fact  in  everything, 
ths  poet  finds  material  for  his  poetry.  The  second  pnrt 
of  the  Caiuonitn  is  the  more  passionate.  The  Triunjl  are 
inferior ;  it  is  clear  that  in  them  Petrarch  tried  to  imitate 
ths  Divina  Commtdia,  but  never  came  near  it 

The  Caiuoniire  indudea  also  a  few  political  poems, — a 
cansone  to  Italy,  one  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  Cola  di 
Rienii,  and  several  sonnets  against  the  court  of  Avignon, 
ntess  are  nmarkal  'a  for  their  vigour  of  feeling,  and  also 
for  showing  that  Petrarch  had  formed  the  idea  of  Italianiti 
better  oven  than  AlighierL  The  Italy  wttieh  be  wooed 
>8s  different  from  any  conceived  by  the  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  thb  also  he  was  a  precursor  of  modem  times 
and  of  modem  aspirations.  Petrarch  had  no  decided 
politioal  idea.  He  exalted  Cola  di  Riensi,  invoked  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.,  praised  the  Visconti;  in  fact,  his 
polities  were  affected  more  by  impressions  than  by  prin- 
ciples ;  but  abovs  all  this  reigned  constantly  the  love  of 
Italy,  his  ancient  and  glorious  country,  which  in  his  mind 
is  rennited  with  Rome^  the  great  dty  of  his  heroee  Cicero 
and  Seipia 

Boccaccio  (1313-1379)  had  the  same  mthniiastie  love 
«f '  antiquity  and  the  same  worship  for  ths  new  Italian 
literatnre  as  Petrarch.  He  was  the  first,  with  the  help  of 
a  Greek  bom  in  Calabria,  to  pat  together  a  Latin  transU- 
tion  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyuey.  His  vast  classical 
teaming  was  shown  specially  in  the  work  De  Oenealogia 
J)«orum,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  gods  according  to 
genealogical  trees  constructed  on  the  authority  of  the 
various  authors  who  wrote  about  the  pagan  divinities. 
This  work  marked  an  era  in  studies  preparatory  to  tlie 
revival  of  classical  learning.  And  at  the  same  time  it 
opened  the  way  for  the  modem  criticism,  because  Boccaccio 
in  his  researches  and  in  his  own  judgment  was  always 
independent  of  the  anthoi*  whom  he  most  esteemed.  The 
6«iualogia  Deorum  is,  as  Heeren  ssid,  an  encyclopaedia  of 
mythological  knowledge ;  and  it  was  the  precursor  of  the 
great  humanistic  movement  which  was  developed  in  the 
ISth  century.  Boccaccio  was  also  the  first  historian  of 
~*  8m  BortU,  atmU  MtUf  Off  lalint  M  Baaxueie,  Trlot*,  1879, 


women  in  his  />e  Clan*  2l%lienbut,  and  the  first  to  uuler' 
take  to  tell  the  stoiy  of  the  great  nnf  octnnate  in  his  i7< 
CaiOna  Virmum  lUuttrium.  Ho  continued  and  perfected 
former  geographical  investigationa  in  his  intereating  book 
De  MantHnu,  Silwit,  Fontihui,  Laetinu,  Flumimbu*,  SlaffntM, 
et  Paludibu*,  et  dt  JfonuM^m*  Mori*,  tot  which  he  made 
use  of  Vibius  Sequester,  but  which  contains  also  many  new 
and  valuable  observations.  He  also  wrote  in'  lAtln 
several  eclogues,  some  letters,  and  other  minor  com- 
positions; Of  his-  Italian  works  his  lyrics  do  not  come 
anywhers  near  to  the  perfection  of  Petrarch'ik  His 
sonnets,  mostly  about  love,  are  quite  mediocre^  His 
narrative  poetry  is  better.  Although  now  he  can  no 
longer  daim  the  distinction  long  conceded  to  him  of 
having  invented  the  octave  stanza  (which  afterwards 
became  the  metre  of  the  poems  of  Btuardo^  of  Arioato^ 
and  of  Tasso),  yet  he  was  certainly  the  lint  to  nss  it 
in  a  work  of  some  length  and  written  with  artistis  skill, 
such  as  is  his  JVaeufe  ThisisapoeiQintwalvebooki^auci 
the  subject  is  the  love  of  two  Theban  youths,  Ardta  mud 
Palemone,  for  Emilia,  one  of  tlie  Amazona  We  find  in 
it  great  luxury  of  description,  inflated  speeches,  mach 
en^tion,  but  Uttle  poetry.  However,  the  Teuidt  is  the 
oldest  Italian  romantic  poem.  The  J-'iiottrato  relates  th* 
loves  of  Troiolo  and  Griseida  (Troilus  and  Cressida).  It 
may  be  that  Boccaccio  knew  the  French  poem  of  the  'Trcjan 
war  by  Benolt  de  Sainte-Uore ;  but  the  interest  of  the 
Italian  work  lies  in  the  analysis  of  the  passion  of  love^ 
which  is  treated  with  a  masterly  hand.  The  Niafale 
Fienlano  tells  the  love  story  of  the  nymph  Mesola  and  ths 
shepherd  Africa  The  4  moroM  Vitione,  a  poem  in  tripleta, 
doubtless  owed  its  origin  to  the  Diriiia  Commedia.  The 
Ameto  is  a  mixtnro.  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  is  the  first 
Italian  pastoral  romance. 

The  Filoeopo  takes  the  earliest  place  ,imong  proae 
romances.  In  it  Boccaccio  tells  in  a  laborious  style,  and 
in  the  most  prolix  way,  the  loveaof  Florioand  Bianct^orew 
Probably  for  this  work  he  drew  materials  from  a  popular 
source  or  from  a  Byzantine  romance,  which  Leonzio  Pilato 
may  have  mentioned  to  him.  In  the  Filoeopo  there  is  a 
remarkable  exuberance  in  the  mythological  part,  which 
damagae  the  romance  u  an  artiatic  work,  but  which  cun- 
tribntes  to  the  history  of  Boocacdo's  mind.  The  Fiam- 
metta  is  another  romance,  about  the  lovea  of  Boccaccio  and 
Maria  d'Aquino,  a  supposed  natural  daughter  of  King 
Robert,  whom  he  always  called  by  this  name  of  Fiamnutta. 

The  Italian  work  which  principally  mads  Boccaccio 
famous  was  the  Dteameront,  a  collectioa  of  a  hundred 
novels,  related  by  a  partyof  men  and  women,  who  had 
retired  to  a  villa  near  Florence  to  escape  from  the  plague  in 
1318.  Novel-writing,  so  abundant  in  the  preceding  eeO'' 
turies,  especially  in  j^ance^  now  for  the  fint  time  assumed 
an  artistic  ahape.  The  style  of  Boccaccio  tends  to  ths 
imitation  of  Latin,  but  in  him  proae  first  took  ths  form 
of  elaborated  art     The  rudeneaa  of  the  old/abftenix  gives 

{>lace  to  the  careful  and  conscientioua  work  of  a  mind  that 
laa  a  feeling  for  what  is  beautiful,  that  has  studied  ths 
daasic  authors,  and  that  strives  to  imitate  them  aa  much 
as  possible.  Over  and  above  this,  in  the  Dttxmenme, 
Boccacdo  is  a  ddineator  of  character  and  an  observer  of 
passions.  In  this  lies  his  novelty.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  sources  of  the  novels  of  the  Deeameront.  Pro- 
bably Boccaccio  made  use  both  of  written  and  of  oral 
sonrcea.  Popular  tradition  must  hav  furnished  him  with 
the  materials  of  many  stories,  as,  for  example^  that  of 
Griseida. 

Unlike  Petrarch,  who  was  always  disoontentad,  pn- 
oocupied,  wearied  with  life,  disturbed  by  diaaprndntaMls, 
we  find  Boccaccio  calm,  serene^  satisfied  'with  himsalf  and 
with  his  surroundings.  -  Notwithstanding 
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KMntal  differencMin  their  chaneten,  tbe  two  great  anthors 
were  old  anicl  warm  fcieads.  Bat  their  affection  for  Dante 
Ma  not  equal  Petrarch,  «ho  bbti  that  he  saw  him  once 
In  hia  childhood,  did  not  preserve  a  pleaaant  recollection 
ot  hiio,  nod  it  would  be  uaeleae  to  deny  that  he  wai  jealoos 
ftf  hia  renown.  The  Divina  Commedia  was  sent  him  by 
Boccaccio,  when  he  was  an  old  m^n,  and  he  confessed  that 
he  never  read  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Boccaccio  felt  for 
Dante  something  more  than  love — enthusiasm.  He  wrote 
k  biography  of  him,  of  which  the  accuracy  is  now  unfairly 
depredated  by  some  critics,  and  be  gave  public  critical 
lectiires  on  the  poem  in  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florenca 

Fazio  degli  Uberti  and  Federigo  Frezzi  were  imitators  of 
the  JHvina  Commedia,  but  only  in  its  external  form.  The 
former  wrote  the  JHttamondo,  a  long  poem,  in  which  the 
author  snpposea  that  he  was  taken  by  the  geographer 
Bolinnsinto  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  his  guide 
related  the  history  of  them.  The  legends  of  the  rise  of 
the  different  Italian  cities  have  some  importance  historically. 
Frezzi,  bishop  of  his  native  town  Fpligno,  wrote  the 
Qvadrirtffio,  a  poem  of  the  four  kingdoms — Love,  Satan, 
the  Vices,  and  the  Virtnea.  This  poem  has  many  pointa 
of  resemblance  with  the  Dtvina  Commedia.  Frezzi  picturea 
the  condiHon  of  man  who  riaea  from  a  state  of  vice  to  one 
of  virtue,  and  describes  hell,  the  limbo,  pnrgatoiy,  and 
heaven.     The  poet  has  Pallas  for  a  eompanici. 

Ser  Qiovanni  Fiorentino  wrote,  under  the  title  of 
Pecoronr,  a  collection  of  tales,  which  are  auppueed  to 
have  been  related  by  a  monk  and  a  nnn  in  the  parlour  of 
the  monastery  of  ForlL  He  cloaely  imitated  Boccaccio, 
and  drew  on  Yillam's'  chronicle  for  hi<  historical  atorioa. 
Franco  Sacchetti  wrote  tales  too,  for  the  moat  part  on 
subjects  taken  from  Florentine  hlutoi, .  His  book  gives 
a  Ufe-like  picture  of  Florentine  aoeiefy  at  tlia  end  of  the 
14th  eentniyr  The  subjects  are  almost  always  improper; 
bat  it  is  evident  that  Sacchetti  collected  all  these  anecdotea 
in  order  to  draw  from  them  lus  own  condnsiona  and  moral 
reflexions,  which  are  to  be  feu_d  at  the  and  of  every  stonr. 
From  this  point  of  view  Sa'-chetti's  work  comes  near  to 
the  MordliiatioM$  of  the  Midile  Ages.  A  third  novelist 
was  Qiovanni  Sercambi  of  Lacca,  who  after  1374  wrote  » 
book,  in  imitation  of  Boceaedo^  abont  a  party  of  people 
who  were  supposed  to  fly  from  a  pkgne  and  to  go  tiavel- 
Uog  abont  in  difEsrent  Ituiaa  dtias,  stqppbg  here  and  thera 
telfing  storiea. 

It  has  already  been  sud  that  the  chronidea  formerly 
believed  to  have  been  of  the  13  th  eentuiy  are  now  regarded 
•s  forgeries  of  Uter  times.  At  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century, 
however,  we  find  a  chronicle  by  Dinp  Compagni,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  nnfavourable  opinion  of  it  entertained 
•tpedally  hjf  soma  German  writna,  is  in  all  probabili^ 
rathentie.  Little  ia  known  abont  the  life  of  CompagnL 
NoUe  by  birth,  he  waa  democratic  in  fading,  and  was  • 
sapporter  of  the  new  ordinancea  of  Giano  della  Bdl&  Aa 
prior  and  gonfalonier  of  justice  he  alwaya  had  the  public 
welfare  at  heart  When  Ciharies  ol  Talois,  the  nominee  of 
Boniface  VIIL,  was  expected  in  Florence,  Compagni,  fore- 
aeeing  the  evib  of  dvil  discord,  aasembled  a  number  of 
dtUMa  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  and  tried  to  qoiet 
thdr  exdted  spirita.  Hia  chronide  rdatas  the  events  that 
came  under  his  own  notice  from  1380  to  1312.  It  beaura 
the  atamp  of  a  strong  subjectivity.  The  narrative  ia  con- 
stantly peisonal  It  often  rises  to  the  finest  dramatic  atyla 
A  strong  patriotic  feeling  and  an  exalted  desire  for  what  ia 
li^t  pervisde  the  book.  Compagni  is  more  an  historian 
than  a  chronicler,  becaose  he  looks  for  the  reascM  of  events, 
■ad  makee  profound  )wflexionii  on  them.  Aeoeidin^  to  our 
fnQgnient  he  ia  one  of  tka  moat  important  aothontiea  for 
ttiat  period  of  Florentine  history,  notwithatanding  the  not 
iaqgniftcant  miatakee  in  fact  which  are  to  be  found  in  hia 


writings.  On  the  contrary,  Giovanni  Villani,  bom  in  1300, 
was  more  of  a  chronicler  than  an  historian.  He  relatea  the 
events  up  to  r347.  The  journeys  that  he  made  in  Italy 
and  France,  and  the  information  thus  acquired,  account  for 
the  fact  that  his  chronide,  called  by  him  Islorit  Fiormtint, 
comprises  events  that  occurred  all  over  Europe.  What 
specially  distinguishes  the  work  of  Villaoi  is  that  he  speaks 
at  length,  not  only  of  erents  in  politics  and  wsu',  but  also 
of  the  stipends  of  public  ofBcials,  of  the  sums  of  money 
nsed  for  paying  soldiers  and  for  public  festivals,  and  of 
many  other  things  of  which  the  knowledge  is  very  valuable; 
With  such  an  abundance  of  information  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Villaci's  narrative  is  often  encnmbered 
with  fables  and  errors,  particularly  when  he  speaks  of 
tilings  that  happened  before  his  own  time.  Matteo  was  the 
brother  j>i  Giovanni  Villani,  and  continued  the  chronicle 
up  to  1363.  It  was  again  continned  by  Filippo  Villani 
Oino  Capponi,  author  of  the  Commenlari  delC  Acquitto  di 
Pita  and  of  the  narration  of  the  Tumulto  dei  Ciompi, 
belonged  to  both  the  14th  and  the  16th  centuries. 

The  Divina  Commedia  ia  ascetic  in  its  conception,  and 
in  a  good  many  pointa  of  ita  ezpcntion.  To  a  large  extent 
similar  b  the  geniua  of  I^trarch ;  yet  neither  Petrar;^ 
nor  Dante  coold  be  cUssified  among  the  pure  aseetica  of 
their  tima  But  many  other  writers  come  under  this  head. 
St  Catherine  of  Siena's  mysticism  was  political  She  was  a 
really,  extraordinary  woman,  who  aspired  to  bring  back  the 
Church  of  Bome  to  evangelical  virtue,  and  who  has  left  a 
collection  of  letters  written  in  a  high  and  lofty  tone  to  aU 
kinda  of  people,  indnding  popes.  She  joins  hands  on  the 
one  dde  with  Jacopone  of  Tudi,  on  the  other  vrith  Savon- 
arola. HeiB  is  the  sijongeat,  dearest,  most  exalted  rdigioos 
ntterance  that  made  itseu  heard  in  Italy  in  the  14th  dentnry. 
It  is  not  to  be  thoaght  that  precise  ideas  of  reformation 
entered  into  her  head,  but  the  want  of  a  great  moral  reform 
was  feh  in  her  heart.  And  she  apeke  indeed  ex  abu*- 
dantia  eordit.  Anyhow  the  daughter  of  Jacopo  Benincasa 
most  take  her  place  among  those  who  from  afar  off  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  religious  movement  which  took  effect^ 
especially  in  Germany  and  England,  in  the  16th  century. , 

Another  Sienese,  Giovanni  Oolombini,  founder  of  the 
order  of  Jesoati,  preached  poverty  by  precept  and  example, 
going  back  to  the  rdigions  idea  of  St  Fiands  of  Assist 
His  letters  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  categoiy 
of  ascetic  works  in  the  14th  century.  Passavanti,  in  hu 
Speeehio  ddla  vera  Ptnittma,  attached  inatmction  to 
narrative.  Cavalca  translated  from  the  Latin  the  Vile  dei 
Santi  Padri.  Bivalt*  left  behind  him  many  sermons,  and 
Fraoeo  Sacchetti  (the  famons  novelist)  many  discourses. 
On  the  whole,  thisre  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
important  produetions  of  the  Italian  spirit  of  the  14th 
century  was  the  religions  literature. 

In  direct  antithesis  with  this  ia  *  kind  of  literature  whidt 
has  a  strong  popular  dement,  Hnmoroos  poetry,  the  poetir 
of  laughter  and  jest,  which  as  we  saw  was  hirgely  devel- 
oped in  the  13th  century,  waa  carried  on  in  the  14th  by 
Bindo  Bonichi,  Arrigo  di  Castmcdo,  Cecco  Nuccoli,  Andrea 
Orgagna,  Filippo  de'  Bardi,  Adriano  de'  Bossi,  Antonio 
Pneci,  and  otner  lesoer  writers.  Orgagna  was  specially 
comic ;  Bonichi  was  comic  with  a  satiriol  and  moral  pur- 
pose. Antonio  Pucd  was  superior  to  all  of  them  for  the 
varie^  of  his  production.  He  put  into  triplets  the 
chromda  of  Giovanni  Villani  {CwtUoquio),  and  wrote 
many  historical  poems  called  Servente*i,  many  comic  poema, 
and  not  a  few  epico-popular  compoutions  on'  varions  snl^ 
jeets.  A  little  poem  of  his  in  seven  eantoa  treats  of  tbe 
war  between  the  Florentines  and  the  Fisans  from  1363  to 
136&  Other  poebs  dra.wn  from  a  legendary  aonrce  cele- 
brate the  ReiiM  fOfUHte,  ApoUimio  di  Tiro,  the  Bel\ 
Oherardimo,  ko.    Theae  poems,  iiMUit  to  be  redted  to  tto 
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people,  are  the  remote  anceatore  of  the  romantic  epic, 
which  was  developed  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  the  first 
representatiTeii  of  which  were  Boiardo  and  Ariosto, 
I  Many  poets  nf  the  14th  century  have  left  us  political 
works.  Of  these  Fazio  degli  Uberti,  the  author  of  Litia- 
mondo,  who  wrote  a  Serventei*  to  the  lords  and  people  of 
Italy,  a  poem  on  Borne,  a  fierce  invective  against  Charles 
IV.  of  Luxemburg,  deserves  notice,  and  Francesco  di  Van- 
nozzo,  Frate  Stoppa,  and  ilatteo  FrescobaldL  It  may  be 
said  in  general  that  following  the  ekample  of  Petrarch 
many  writers  devoted  themselves  to  patriotic  poetry.  From 
this  period  also  dates  that  literary  phenomenon  known 
under  the  name  of  Petrarcbism.  The  Fetrarchists,  or  those 
who  sang  of  love,  imitating  Petrarch's  manner,  were  found 
already  in  the  Hth  century.  But  others  treated  the  same 
subject  with  more  originality,  in  a  manner  that  might  be 
called  seroi-popular.  Such  were  the  Ballate  of  Ser 
Giovanni  Fi')rentino,  of  Franco  Sacchetti,  of  Niccolo 
Soldanieri,  of.Quido  and  BindoDouatL  Ballate  were 
poems  sung  to  dancing,  and  we  have  very  many  songs  for 
music  of  the  Hth  century.  We  have  already  stated  that 
Antonio  Pucci  versified  Villani's  Ckrmide.  This  instance  of 
versified  history  is  not  unique,  and  it  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  precisely  similar  phenomenon  offered  by  the  "vulgar 
Latin  "  literature.  It  is  enough  to  notice  a  chronicle  of 
Arezzo  in  terza  rima  by  Oorello  de'.Sinigardi,  and  the 
history,  also  in  terza  rima,  of  the  journey  of  Pope  Alexander 
IIL  to  Venice  by  Pier  de'  Natali  Besides  this,  every  kind 
of  subject,  whether  history,  tragedy,  or  husbandry,  was 
treated  in  verse.  Neri  di  Landocio  wrote  a  life  of  St 
Catherine ;  Jacopo  Oradenigo  put  the  gospels  into  triplets ; 
Paganino  Bonafede  in  the  Tetoro  ilei  Rtulici  gave  many 
precepts  in  agriculture,  beginning  that  kind  of  Oeorgic 
poetry  which  was  fully  developed  later  by  Alamanni  in 
fiis  CoUinaaoiie,  by  Girolamo  Baruffaldi  in  the  Canajxffo, 
iby  Kneellai  in  the  Api,  by  Bartolommeo  Lorenzi  in  the 
,CoUivazione  dei  Monti,  by  Qiambattista  Spolverini  in  the 
Coltivatione  del  Riao,  lie. 

'  Therp  cannot  have  been  an  entire  absence  of  dramatic 
literature  in  Italy  in  the  14th  century,  but  traces  of  it  are 
wanting,  although  we  find  them  again  in  great  abundance 
in  the  15th  century.  The  14th  century  had,  however,  one 
drama  unique  of  its  kind.  In  the  sixty  years  (1250  4o 
1310)  which  ran  from  the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
XL  to  the  expedition  of  .Henry  VII.,  no  emperor  had  come 
into  Italy.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  Ezzelino  da  Romano, 
with  the  title  of  imperial  vicar,  had  taken  possession  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  March  of  Treviso,  and  threatened 
Lombardy.  The  popes  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him, 
and,  crushed  by  it,  the  Ezzelini  fell  Padua  then  began  to 
breathe  again,  and  took  to  extending  its  dominion.  There 
wiis  living  at  Padua  Albertino  Mossato,  bom  in  1261,  a 
year  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Ezzelini ;  he  grew  up 
among  the  survivors  of  a  generation  that  hated  the  name 
of  the  tyrant.  After  having  written  in  Latin  a  history  of 
Henry  VIL,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  dramatic  work  on 
EzzeUuo,  and  wrote  it  aUa  in  Latin.  The  Eccmnut, 
which  was  probably  never  represented  on  the  stage,  has 
been  by  some  critics  compared  to  the  great  tragic  works  of 
Greece^  It  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  works  of  .£schylus  ; 
bat  certainly  the  dramatic  strength,  the  delineation  of 
certain  situations,  and  the  narration  of  certain  events  are 
very  original  Mussato's  work  stands  alone  in  the  history 
of  Italian  dramatic  literature.  Perhaps  this  would  not  have 
been  the  case  if  be  had  written  it  in  Italian. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  I4th  century  we  find  the 
•truggle  that  was  soon  to  break  out  between  the  indigenous 
literary  tradition  and  the  reviving  classicism  already  alive 
in  spirit     As  representatives  of  this  struggle^   of  this 


antagonismT^we'may  consider  Luigi  Uarsilio  and  Coluccio 
Salutati,  both  learned  men  who  spoke  and  wrote  Latin,' 
who  aspired  to  be  humanists,  but  who  meanwhile  also  loved 
Daute,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and  felt  and  celebrated  >a 
their  writings  the  beauty  of  Italian  literature^ 

3.  Tht  Renait$ance, — A  great  intellectual  movement, 
which  had  been  gathering  for  a  long  time,  made  itself  felt 
in  Italy  in  the  I5th  century.  A  number  of  men  arose, 
all  learued,  laboriout,  indefatigable,  and  all  intent  on 
one  great  work.  Sudi  were  Niccolb  Kiccoli,  Giannuzzo 
ilanetti,  Palla  Strozzi,  Leonardo  Bruni,  Francesco.Filelfo, 
Puggio  Bracciolini,  Carlo  d'Arezzo,  Lorenzo  Valla.  Manetti 
buried  himself  in  his  books,  slept  only  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  night,  never  went  out  of  doors,  and  rpent  his  time 
in  translating  from  Greek,  studying  Hebrew,  and  com- 
menting on  Aristotle.  Palla  Strozzi  s.nt  into  Greece  at 
his  own  expense  to  search  for  ancient  books,  and  bad 
Plutarch  and  Plato  brought  for  him.  Poggio  Bracciolini 
went  to  the  council  of  Constance,  and  found  in  a  mon.utery 
in  the  dust-hole  Cicero's  Oralion*.  He  copied  Quintilian 
with  his  own  baud,  discovered  Lucretius,  Plautus,  Pliny, 
and  many  other  Latin  autboia.  Guarino  went  through  tho 
East  in  search  of  codices.  Giovanni  Aurinpa  returned  to 
Venice  with  many  hundreds  of  manuscripts.  What  was 
the  passion  that  excited  all  these  men  I  What  did  they 
search  after  t  What  did  they  look  tol  These  Italians 
were  but  handing  on  the  solemn  tradition  which,  although 
partly  latent,  was  the  informing  principle  of  Italian 
mediseval  history,  and  now  at  length  came  out  triumphant; 
This  tradition  was  that  same  tenacious  and  sacred  memory 
nf  Rome,  ''-at  same  worship  of  it»  language  and  institu- 
tions, whica  at  one  time  had  retarded  the  development  of 
Italian  literature,  and  now  grafted  the  old  Latin  branch  of 
.ancient  classicism  on  the  flourishing  stock  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. All  this  is  but  the  continuation  of  a  phenomenon 
that  has  existed  for  ages.  It  is  the  thought  of  Rome 
that  always  dominates  Italians,  the  thought  that  keeps 
appearing  from  Boetius  to  Dante  Alighieri,  from  Amolcl 
of  Brescia  to  Coin  di  Rianzi,  which  gathers  strength  with 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  finally  becomes  triumph- 
ant in  literature  and  life, — in  life,  because  the  modem 
spirit  is  fed  on  the  works  of  the  ancients.  Men  come  to 
have  a  more  just  idea  of  nature :  the  world  is  no  longer 
cursed  or  despised  ;  truth  and  beauty  join  bands ;  man  is 
bora  again  ;  and  hnman  reason  resumes  its  rights.  Eveiy- 
thing,  the  individual  and  society,  are  changed  under  the 
inSuence  of  new  facts. 

First  of  all  there  was  formed  a  human  individuality, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  Middle  Ages,  As  Burckhardt 
has  said,  the  man  wa<  changed  into  the  individual  He 
began  to  feel  and  assert  his  own  personality,  which  was 
constantly  attaining  a  fuller  realization.  As  a  consequent 
of  this,  the  idea  of  fame  and  the  desire  for  it  arose.  A' 
really  cultured  class  was  formed,  in  the  modern  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  the  conception  was  arrived  at  (completely 
unknown  in  former  times)  that  the  worth  of  a  man  did  not 
depend  at  all  on  his  birth  but  on  his  personal  qualities.' 
Poggio  in  his  dialogue  De  NobilUaie  declares  that  he 
entirely  agreed  with  his  interlocutors  Niccold  Niccoli  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  other 
nobility  but  that  of  personal  merit  External  life  was 
growing  more  refined  in  all  particulars;  the  man  of  society 
was  created ;  rales  for  civilized  life  were  made ;  thero 
was  an  increasing  desire  for  sumptuous  and  artistic  enters 
tainments.  The  medieval  idea  ef  existence  was  turned 
upside  down :  men  who  had  hitherto  turned  their  thoughts 
exclusively  to  heavenly  things,  and  believed  exclusively  in 
the  divine  right,  now  began  to  think  of  beautifying  tiieir 
earthly  existence,  of  making  it  happy  and  gay,  and  returned 
to  a  belief  ia  their  hnman  rights,    Uia  was  »  xrakt 
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advance  bat  one  wliieE  carrieid  whli  it  the  seeds  of  many 
dangers.  The  conception  of  morality  became  gradually 
weaker.  The  "  fay  ce  qae  vooldras  "  of  Rabelais  became 
the  first  principle  of  life.  -  Beligioaa  feeling  wae  blunted, 
was  weakened,  was  changed,  became  pagan  again.  Finally 
the  Italian  of  the  Beuaissance,  in  his  qot^tiea  and  his 
passions,  became  the  moat  remarkable  representative  of  the 
heights  and  depths,  of  the  virtues  and  faults,  of  humanity. 
Corruption  was  associated  with  all  that  is  most  ideal  in  life ; 
B  profound  scepticism  took  hold  of  people's  minds  j  indif- 
ference to  good  and  evil  reached  its  highest  point 

Besides  this,  a  great  literary  danger  was  hanging  over 
Italy.  Humanism  threatened  to  submerge  its  yonthfnl 
national  literature.  There  were  authors  who  laboriously 
tried  to  give  Italian  Latin  forms,  to  do  again,  after  Dante's 
time,  what  Ouittoned'Arezzo  had  so  unhappily  done  in  the 
13th  century.  Provincial  dialects  tried  to  reassert  them- 
selves in  literature.  The  great  authors  of  the  14th  centniy, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  were  by  many  people  forgotten 
or  despised. 

It  was  Florence  that  saved  literature  by  lecondling 
the  classical  models  to  modem  feeling,  Florence  that 
succeeded  in  assimilating  classical  forma  to  the  "vulgar" 
art.  Still  gathering  vigour  and  elegance  from  classicism, 
etill  drawing  from  the  ancient  fountains  all  that  they 
could  supply  of  good  and  useful,  it  was  able  'to  preserve 
its  real  life,  to  keep  its  national  traditions,  and  to  guide 
literature  along  the  way  that  had  been  opened  to  it  by  the 
writers  of  the  preceding  century.  At  Florence  the  most 
celebrated  humanists  wrote  also  in  the  vnlgjar  tongue,  and 
commented  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  defended  them 
from  their  enemies.  Leon  Battista  Albert!,  the  learned 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  wrote  in  the  vernacular,  and 
Vespasiano  da  Bisticci,  whilst  he  was  constantly  absorbed  in 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  wrote  the  VUt  di  Uomini 
lUuttri,  valuable  for  their  historical  contents,  and  rivalling 
the  best  works  of  the  11th  century  in  their  candour  and 
simplicity.  Andrea  da  Barbsrino  wrote  the  beautiful  prose 
of  the  Ji«a/>  di  Francia,  giving  a  colouring  of  "romanitii'' 
to  the  chivalrous  romances.  Belcari  and  Benivieni  carry 
OS  back  to  the  mystic  idealism  of  earlier  times. 

But  it  b  in  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  that  the  inflneaee  of 
Florence  on  the  Renaissance  is  particularly  seen.  In 
forming  sn  opinion  of  him  many  people  are  led  away  by 
political  preconceptions.  Even  as  a  statesman,  Lorenxo  hu  a 
couspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  his  time,  and  in  oar  day 
it  wUl  not  be  deemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  age  of 
lordships  and  principalities  he  alone  should  stand  out  from 
his  time,  and  not  feel  the  influence  of  the  general  condition  of 
Itdijj  With  this,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  have 
to  convder  LoreDzo  de'  Medici  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and  as 
such  he  is  one  about  whom  tradition  and  reality  best  agree. 
Hit  mind  was  formed  by  the  ancienls :  he  attended  the 
class  of  the  Greek  Argyropulos,  sat  at  Elatonio  banquets, 
took  -pains  to  collect  codices,  sculptures,  vases,  pictures, 
gems,  and  drawings  to  ornament  the  gardens  of  San  Marco 
and  to  form  the  library  afterwards  called  by  his  name.  In 
the  saloons  of  his  Florentine  palace,  in  his  villas  at  Careggi, 
Fiesole,  and  Ambra,  stood  the  wonderful  chests  painted  by 
Dello  with  stories  from  Ovid,  the  Hercules  of  FdII^uoIo, 
the  Pallas  of  Botticelli,  the  works  of  Filippino  and 
Verrocchio.  Lorenzo  de'  itedici  lived  entirely  in  the 
dassical  world ;  and  yet  if  we  read  his  poems  we  only  see 
the  man  of  his  time,  the  admirer  of  Dante  and  of  the  old 
Tuscan  poets,  who  takes  inspiration  from  the  popular  muse, 
and  who  succeeds  in  giving  to  his  poetry  the  colours  of 
the  most  pronounced  realism,  as  well  as  of  the  loftiest 
idealism, — who  passes  from  the  Platonic  sonnet  to  the 
impassioned  triplets  of  the  Amori  di  Venere,  from  the 
grandiosity  of  the  Salve  to  Nencia  and  to  Beimi,  from  the 


Canto  CamoiciateseA  to  Ihe  Lauda.  The  feeling  of  nature 
is  strong  in  him, — at  one  time  sweet  and  melancholy,  at 
auother  vigorous  and  deep,  as  if  an  echo  of  the  feelings, 
the  sorrows,  the  ambitions  of  that  deeply  agitated  life.  He 
liked  to  look  into  his  own  heart  with  a  severe  eye,  but  he 
was  also  able  to  pour  himself  out  with  tumultuous  fulness. 
He  described  with  the  art  of  a  sculptor ;  he  satirized,  laughed^ 
prayed,  sighed,  always  elegant,  always  a  Florentine,  but 
a  Florentine  who  read  Anacreon,  Ovid,  and  Tibnilus,  who 
wished  to  enjoy  life,  but  also  to  taste  of  the  refinements  of  art. 

Next  to. Lorenzo  comes  Pwliziano,  who  also  united,  and 
with  greater  art,,  the  ancient  and  the  modem,  the  popular 
and  the  classical  style.  In  his  JRitpetti  and  in  his  £allate 
the  freshness  of  imagery^  and  the  plasticity  of  form  are 
inimitable;  He,  a  great  Greek  scholar,  wrote  Italian 
verses  with  dazzling  colours ;  the  purest  elegance  of  the 
Greek  sources  pervaded  his  art  in  all  its  varieties,  in  the 
Orfeoaa  Well  as  the  Stanu  ptr  la  Gioilra. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  intellectual  movement  towards 
the  Renaissance,  there  arose  in  Italy  in  the  16th 
century  three  academies,  those  of  Florence,  of  Naples,  and 
of  Romei  The  Florentine  academy  was  founded  by 
Cosmo  £  de'  MedicL  Haviag  heard  the  praises  of 
Platonic  philosophy  sung  by  Gemistus  Fletho,  who  in  1439 
wns  at  the  conncil  of  Florence,  he  took  snch  «  liking  for 
those  opinions  that  he  soon  made  a  plan  for  a  literary  con- 
gress which  was  especially  to  discuss  them.  MarsiliBS 
Ficinus  has  described  the  occupations  and  the  entertain- 
ments  of  these  academicians.  Here,  he  said,  the  young 
men  learnt,  by  way  of  pastime,  precepts  of  conduct  and 
the  practice  of  eloqueace ;  here  grown-np  men  studied  the 
government  of  the  republic  and  the  family ;  here  the  aged 
consoled  themselves  with  t^e  belief  in  a  future  world. 
The  academy  was  divided  !nlo .  three  classes : — that  of 
patrons,  who  were  members  of  the  Medici  family; 'that  of 
hearers,  among  whom  sat  the  most  famous  men  of  that 
age,  such  as  Pico-della  Mirandola,  Angelo  Poliiiano,  Leon 
Battista  Albert! ;  that  of  disciples,  who  were  yoliths  anxious 
to  distingaish  themselvea  in  philosophical  pursuits. .  It  is 
known  that  the  Platonic  academy.endeavonred  to  promote, 
with  regard  to  art,  a  second  and  a  more  exalted  revival  of 
antiquity.  The  Roman  academy  was  founded  byGiulio 
Pomponio  Leto,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  discovery 
and  the  investigation  of  ancient  monuments  and  books. 
It  was  a  sort  of  religion  of  classicism,  mixed  with  learning 
and  pliilosophy.  Platina,  th(  celebrated  author  of  the  Uvea 
of  the  first  hundred  popes,  belonged  to  it.  At  Naples,  the 
academy  known  as  the  l^ntaniana  w^  instituted.  The 
founder  of  it  was  Antonio  Beccadelli,  sumamed  D 
Panormita,  and  after  his  death  the  head  was  II  Poutano^ 
who  gave  his  name  to  it,  and  whose  mind  animated  it. 

Romantic  poems  were  the  product  of  the  moral  scepticism 
and  the  artistic  taste  of  the  15th  century.  Italy  never  had 
any  trae  epic  poetry  in  its  period  of  literary  birth.  Still 
less  could  it  have  any  in  the  Renaissance.  It  had,  how- 
ever, many  poems  called  Cantdri,  becaose  they  contained 
storiss  that  were  sung  to  the  people ;  and  besides  there 
were  romantic  poems,  such  as  the  Buovo  d'AiUona,  the 
Rtgina  Ancr(ga,  and  others.  But  the  first  to  introduce 
elegance  and  a  new  life  into  this  style  was  Lnigi  Pulci,  who 
grew  np  in  the  house  of  the  Medici,  and  who  wrote  the 
Worganti  Maggion  at  the  request  of  Lucrezia  Tomabuoni, 
mother  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  The  material  of  the 
Morganti  is  almost  completely  taken  from  an  obscure 
chivalrous  poem  of  the  15th  century  recently  discovered 
by  Professor  Pio  Rajna.  On  this  fonndsltion  Pulci  erected 
a  stracture  of  his  own,  often  turning  the  subject  into 
ridicule,  burlesquing  the  characters,  introducing  many 
digrsssioDS,  now  capricious,  now  scientiflc,  now  theo- 
logical    Fttlci's  merit  consists  in  having  been  the  &at  toi 
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raise  tlie  romantic  epic  which  had  Leeu  for  two  centurtw 
in  the  handi  of  story-tellers  into  a  work  of  art,  and  in 
having  united  the  serious,  and  the  comie,  thos  happily 
depicting  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  time.  With  a 
more  serioiu  intention  Matteo  Boludo,  covmt  of  Scandiano, 
Vrote  his  Orlando  innamoraio,  in  which  h6  seems  to  have 
aspired  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  Carlovingian  legends ; 
bat  he  did  not  complete  his  task.  We  find  here  too  a  large 
vein  of  humour  and  burlesque.  Btill  the  Ferrarese  poet 
is  drawn  to  the  world  uf  romance  by  a  profound  sympathy 
for  cfaivalroas  manners  and  feelings, — that  is  to  say,  fur 
love,  courtesy,  valour,  and  generosity.  A  third  romantic 
poem  of  the  15th  century  was  the  ilambriano  by  Francesco 
Bello  (Cieco  of  Ferrara).  He  drew  from  the  Carlorin- 
gian  cycle,  from  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  from 
daosieal  antiquity.  He  was  a  poet  of  no  common  genius, 
and  of  ready  imagination.  .  He  showed  the  influence  of 
Boiardo,  especially  in  something  of  the  fantastic  which  he 
introduced  into  his  work. 

The  development  of  the  drama  in  the  ISth  century  was 
very  great.  .This  kind  of  semi-popular  literature  was  bom 
in  Florence,  and  attached  itself  tu  certain  popular  festivities 
that  were  usually  held  in  hnnour  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
patron  saint  of  the  city.  Hie  Suera  RappratHtationt  is 
in  snfastance  nothing  -  more  than  the  development  of  the 
taadinvol  MUtero  ("mystery-pUy  ").  Although  it  belonged 
to  popular  poetry,  some  of  its  antliors  were  literary  men 
of  much  renown.  It  is  enough  to  notice  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  wlio  wrote  San  Giovanni  t  Paolo,  and  Feo  Beleari, 
author  of  the  San  Paaunno,  the  Abramo  »d  /toe,  &e. 
From  the  19th  century,  some  element  of  the  comic-profane 
found  its  wajr  into  the  S<icra  SappmnUazione.  From  its 
Biblical  and  legendary  conventionalism  Poliziano  emanci- 
pated himself  in  his  Oi/«>,  which,  although  in  its  exterior 
form  belonpng  to  the  sacred  representations,  yet  snb»tan- 
tially  detaches  itself  from  them  in  its  conteuts  and  in  the 
artistic  element  introduced. 

From  Petrarch  onwards  the  eclogue  was  a  kind  of  litera- 
ture that  much  pleased  the  Italians,  In  it,  however,  the 
pastoral  element  is  only  apparent,  for  there  is  nothing 
really  rural  in  it  Such  is  the  Arcadia  of  Jacnpo  Sannai- 
saro  of  Kaples,'  author  of  a  wearisome  Latin  poem  /)« 
Farlv  Yirgmii,  and  of  some  piscatorial  eclogues.  The 
Arcadia  is  divided  into  ten  ecloguex,  in  which  the  festivi- 
ties, the  games,  the  sacrifices,  tlfe  manners  of  a  colony  of 
shepherds  are  described.  They  are  written  in  elegant 
Tetaea,  but  it  would  be  vain  to  look  in  them  for  the 
remotest  feeling  of  country  life.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
in  this  style,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  superior.  His 
Ntnexa  da  Barberino,  as  a  modem  writer  says,  is  as  it 
were  the  new  and  clear  reproduction  of  the  popular  songs 
of  the  envrons  of  Florence,  melted  into  one  m^estio  wave 
of  octave  stanzas.  Lorenzo  threw  himself  into  the  spirit 
of  the  birs  realism  of  country  lifet  There  is  a  marked  con- 
trast between  this  work  and  the  conventional  bucolic  of 
Stnnazzaro  and  other  writers.  A  rival  of  the  Medici  in 
this  style,  but  always  inferior  to  him,  was  Luigi  Fold  in 
bis  Beea  da  Vieomaao. 

The  lyric  love  poetry  of  this  century  was  unimpottant 
In  its  stead  we  see  a  completely  new  style  arise,  the  Canto 
CamaKiateteo.  These  were  a  kind  of  choral  songs,  which 
were  accompanied  with  symbolical  masqoaiades,  common 
In  Florence  at  the  carnival.  They  were  written  in  a  metre 
like  that  of  the  ballate ;  and  for  the  most  port  they  were 
pat  into  the  mouth  of  a  party  of  workmen  and  tradesmen, 
who,  witb  not  very  chaste  allusions,  sang  the  praises  of 
their  art  These  triumphs  and  masquerades  were  directed 
by  Lorenzo  himaelt  At  eventide  there  set  oat  into  the  city 
targe  companies  on  horseback,  playing  and  singing  these 
•ooga,    liisn  ore  some  by  Lorenzo  himself,  which  surpass 


all  the  others  iu  their  mastery   of  art      Ibat  entitled 
Baceo  erl  Arianna  is  the  moat  famous. 

Girolamo  Savonarola  arose  to  fight  against  the  literary 
and  social  movement  of  thb  Renainsance.  He  was  a  Ferrarese 
friar,  bom  in  1452,  and  he  came  to  Florence  in  I489f 
Some  have  tried  to  make  out  that  Savonarola  vaa  an 
apostle  of  liberty,  others  that  he  was  a  precursor  of  the 
Reformation.  In  tmth,  however,  he  was  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  In  his  struggle  with  Lorenzo  de'  Uedtd, 
he  directed  his  attack  against  the  promoter  of  classical 
studies,  the  patron  of  pagan  literature,  rather  than  against 
the  political  tyrant  Animated  by  mystic  zeal,  he  took 
the  Ime  of  a  pri  phet,  preaching  against  reading  voluptuous 
authors,  ajgainst  the  tyranny  of  the  Medici,  and  calling  for 
popular  government  This,  however,  was  not  done  from 
a  desire  for  civil  liberty,  but  because  Savonarola  saw  in 
Lorenzo  and  his  court  the  greatest  obstacle  to  that  return  to 
Catholic  doctrine  which  was  his  heart's  desire ;  while  he 
thought  this  return  would  be  easily  accomplished  if,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Medici,  the  Florentine  republic  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  his  eupporters.  There  may  be  more  justice  in 
looking  on  Savonarola  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation. 
If  he  was  so,  it  was  more  than  he  intended,  ^e  friar  of 
Ferrara  never  thought  of  attacking  the  papal  dogma,  and 
always  maintained  that  he  wished  to  remain  within  the 
church  of  Rome.  He  had  none  of  the  great  aspirations  of 
Luther.  He  only  repeated  the  complaints  and  Uie  ezhorta- 
tiona  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena ;  he  desired  a  reform  of 
manners,  entirely  of  manners,  not  of  doctrine.  He  pn- 
pared  the  ground  for  the  German  and  English  religions 
movement  of  the  16th  century,  bat  unconsciously.  In  the 
history  of  Italian  civilization  ho  represents  retrogression, 
that  is  to  say,  the  cancelling  of  the  great  fact  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  return  to  medisval  ideas.  His  attempt 
to  put  himself  in  opposition  to  his  time,  to  arrest  the 
course  of  events,  to  bring  the  people  back  to  the  faith  of 
the  past,  the  belief  that  all  the  social  evils  came  from  a 
Medici  and  a  Borgia,  his  not  seeilig  the  historical  reality 
OS  it  was,  bis  aspiring  to  found  a  republic  with  Jesus 
Christ  for  its  king,  —all  these  things  show  that  Savonarola 
was  more  of  a  fanatic  than  a  thinker,  Ni>r  has  he  any 
neat  merit  ai  a  writer.  He  wrote  Italian  sermons,  hymns 
'(laudi),  ascetic  and  political  treatises,  but  they  are  roughly 
executed,  and  only  important  aa  throwing  light  on  the 
history  of  his  ideaa.  The  religious,  poems  of  Girolamo 
Beaivieni  are  better  than  his,  and  ore  drawn  from  the  same 
innpiratiqna.  In  these  lyrics,  sometimes  sweet,  always 
warn  with  religious  feeling,  Benivieni  and  with  him  Feo 
Beleari  ean^  na  back  to  the  literature  of  the  I4th  century. 

History  had  neither  many  m>r  very  good  students  ia  the 
16th  centuiy.  Its  revival  belonged  to  the  following  age. 
It  was  mostly  written  in  Latin.  Leonardo  Bruni  of  Arezzo 
wrote  the  hiiitoiy  of  Florence,  Oioviano  Fontano  that  of 
Naples,  in  Latin.  Bernardino  Corio  wrote  the  history  of 
Milan  in  Italian,  but  in  a  rude  way. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  wrote  a  treatise  on  painting;  Leon 
Battista  Alberti  one  on  sculpture  and  architecture^  But 
the  names  of  these  two  men  are  important,  not  so  much 
a*  authors  of  these  treatises,  but  as  being  embodiments 
of  another  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  Renaissance, — 
versatility  of  genius,  power  of  application  along  many  ami 
varied  lines,  and  of  being  excellent  in  alL  Leonardo  was 
an  architect,  a  poet,  a  painter,  an  hydraulic  engineer,  and 
a  distinguished  mathematiciaiL  Alberti  was  a  musician, 
studied  jurisprudence,  was  an  architect  and  a  dranghtaman, 
and  had  great  fame  in  literature.  He  had  a  deep  feeling 
for  nature,  an  almost  unique  faculty  of  assimiliting  all  that 
he  saw  aind  heard.  Leonardo  and  Alberti  are  repteaento- 
tives  and  almost  a  compendium  in  themselves  of  all  that 
btellMtaal  vigoor  of  the  Benaiiianoe  age,  whioh  in  tbe 
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1 6th  eantuiytook  to  developing  itself  ia  its  nidiTidoftl 
parts,  making  way  for  what  has  by  some  been  called  ths 
golden  age  of  Italian  literature, 

4.  DtKloinnent  of  the  Benaiuance, — The  fundamental 
eharacteristie  of  the  literary  epoch  f  oUoving  that  of  the 
Keuaistance  is  that  it  perfected  itself  in  every  kind  of  art, 
in  {tarticular  uniting  the  essentially  Italian  cliaracter  of  its 
linguage  with  classicism  of  style.  This  period  lasted  from 
nbout  1494  to  abnut  1560 ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  very 
period  of  greater  fruitfulnesa  and  literary  greatness  begnu 
from  the  year  1494,  which  with  Charles  VIIL's  descent 
into  Italy  marked  the  beginning  of  its  political  decadence 
and  of  foreign  domiuatiun  over  it  But  this  is  not  hard 
to  explain.  All  the  most  famous  men  of  the  first  half  of 
the  1 6th  had  been  educated  in  the  preceding  century. 
Pietro  Pomponazzo  was  bom  in  1162,  MarceUo  Virgiho 
Adriani  in  1464,  Castiglione  in  1468,  Machiavelli  in 
14G9,  Bembo  in  1470,  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  and 
Aiiosto  in  1474,  Nardi  in  1476,  Triasino  in  1478, 
Quicciardini  in  1482.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
the  literary  activity  wliich  showed  itself  from  the  end'af 
the  1 5th  century  to  the  middle  of  the'  following  one  was 
the  product  of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  the  age 
in  which  these  minds  were  formed,  not  of  that  in  wliicli 
their  powers  were  dkplayed. 

Niccul6  Macliiavelli  and  Francesco  Gnicciardipi  were 
the  chief  originators  of  the  science  of  history.  'Machio- 
Telli's  principal  works  are  the  Ittorie  Fionatiat',  the 
DUcorn  tulla  prima  Dtea  di  Tito  Livio,  the  Arte  della 
Gaerra,  and  th».^nueipe.  His  merit  consists  in  having 
been  the  creator  of  the  ex[ierimental  science  of  politics, — in 
having  observed  facts,  studied  histories,  and  drawn  conse- 
quences from  them.  His  history  ia  spmetimes  inesact  in 
facts ;  itia  rather  a  political  than  an  historical  woric  The 
peculiarity  of  Slschlavelli's  genius  lay,  as  has  been  said, 
in  his  arttttic  feeling  for  the  treatment  and  discussion  of 
polities  in  and  for  themselves,  without  regard  to  an  im- 
me'diate  end, — in  his  power  of  abstracting  himself  from  the 
partial  appearances  of  the  transitory  present,  in  order  more 
thoroughly  to  {>0Bse8s  himself  of  the  eternal  and  inborn 
kingdom,  and  to  bring  it  into  subjection  to  himself.  His 
Priiictp*  has  been  the  subject  of  the  severest  accusations. 
But  now,  especially  since  Macaulay's  essay,  it  is  clear  to 
every  one  fhat  .this  book  was  only  the  result  of  the  civil 
and  mor.ll  condicicns  of  Italy,  as  it  still  is  the  faithful 
portrait  of  them.* 

Next  to  Machiavelli  both  as  an  historian  and  a  states- 
man, comes  Francesco  QuicciardinL  He  taught  law  for 
many  years  at  Florence ;  then,  having  devoted  himself  to 
politics,  he  was  always  in  the  service  of  the  MedicL  Leo 
jL  made  him  governor  of  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Parma. 
Clement  YIL  gave  him  the  jippointment  of  president  of 
the  Romagna,  and  afterwards  that  of  lieotenant-genersl  of 
tbe  army  against  Charles  V.,  and  finally  that  of  governor 
of  Bologna.  He  worked  for  the  return  of  the  Medici 
to  Florence,  defending  Duke  Alexander  from  the  ao- 
eosationa  of  the  exiles  and  supporting  the  election  of 
Cosmo  L  Ooiceiardii)i  was  very  observant,  and  'endea- 
voured to  reduce  his  observations  to  a  science.  His  Storia 
^Italia,  which  extends  frcRn  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici 'to  1534,  is  full  of'^litical  wisdom,  is  skilfully 
arranged  in  its  part%  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  character 
of  the  persona  it  treats  of,  and  is  written  in  a  grand  style. 
He  shows  a  profouBt}  knowledge  of,  the  human  heart,  and 
depict!  with  truth  the  temperaments,  the  capabilities,  and 


^  *  HKhato  thoe  has  been  bo  complete  and  oljecUve  stndy  on 
Mscbtsvalll,  ilthoagli  verfasch  hu  Vnn  writtaa  tbont  Mm.  lUs 
wuit,  it  i*  kopad,  win  b«  sappUad  when  Sigaor  VUlari  kaa  complatad 
Ua  wartL,  of  wMdi  onl7  tha  Srat  Tolniiu  kaa  aa  yat  appaaiad,  JficeoU 
Jtf«fM«V>W  f  <«wt  (n^' tUw(i«(i' coi»  »iwW  (i9mW)l<»',  FlcicBca,  1977i 


the  hiibits  of  the  tUflerent  European 'nations.  Going  back 
to  the  causes  of  events,  he  iooked  for  the  explanation  of 
the  divergent  interests  of  princes  and  of  their  reciprocal 
jealousies.  The  fact  of  his  having  witnessed  many  of  the 
events  he  related,  and  having  taken  part  in  them,  adds 
authority  to  his  words.  The  political  reflexions  are  always 
deep :  in  the  Peiuieri,  as  Qi^poni'  says,  he  seems  to  aim 
at  extracting  tlirough  self-examination  a  quintessence,  a^ 
it  were,  of  the  things  observed  and  done  by  him, — thus 
endeavouring  to  form  a  political  doctrine  as  adequate  as 
possible  in  all  its  parts.  Macliiavelli  and  Quicciardini  may 
be  considered,  not  only  as  distinguished  historians,  but  as 
qriginators  of  the  scieifce  of  history  founded  on  observation. 

Inferior  to  them,  bat  still  always  worthy  of  note,  were 
Jaoopo  Nardi  (a  jost  and  faithfnl  hbtorian  and  a  virtsoua 
man,  who  defended  the  rights  of  Florence  against  the 
Medici  before  Charles  V.),  Benedetto  Varclii,  Giambattista 
Adrian!, .  Bernardo  Segni;  and,  outside  Tuscany,  Camillo 
Porzio,  who  rebted  the  Conginra  di  Saroni  and  the' 
history  of  Italy  from  1547  to  1562,  Angelo  di  Costanz^' 
Pietro  Bembo,  Paolo  I^ruta,  and  othenk 

Arioeto's  Ortando  Fitrioio  was  a  continuation  of  Boiardu's 
Innflmorat<K  His  charaeteriscie  ia  that  he  assimilated  tiie 
romance  of  chivalry  to  the  style  and  inodels  of  classicism. 
Ariosto  was  an  artist  only  for  the  love  of  his  art;  his 
sole  aim  was  to  make  a  romance  that  should  please  the 
generation  in  which  be  lived.  His  Orlando  has  no  grave 
and  serious  parpoae ;  o|t  the  contrary  it  creates  a  fantastic 
world,  in  which  the  poet  rambles,  indulging  his  caprice,' 
and  sometimes  smiling  at  his  own  work.  His  great  desire  is 
to  depict  everything  with  the  greatest  possible  perfection ; 
the  cultivation  of  style  is  what  occupies  him  most.  In. 
his  hands,  the  style  becomes  wondertuUy  plastio  to  ereiy, 
conception,  whether  high  or  low,  serious  or  sportive.  'Ot» 
octave  stanza  reached  in  him  the  highest  perfection  of 
grace,  variety,  and  harmony.  • 

Meanwhile,  side  by  side  with  the  romantic,  there  Vas  an 
attempt  at  the  historical  epic  Oian  Giorgio  Trissino  of 
Vicenza  composed  a  poem  colled  Itaiia  libemta  dai  Gati. 
Full  of  learning  and  of  the  rules  of  tlie  ancients,  he  formed 
himself  on  the  latter,  in  order  to  smg  of  the  campaigns  of 
Belisarins ;  he  said  that  he  hod  forced  himself  to  observe 
all  the  rules  of  Aruitotle,  and  lihat  he  had  imitated  Homer. 
In  this  again,  we  see  one  of  the  products  of  the  Renais- 
sance ;  and,  although  Triasino's  work  is  poor  in  invention 
and  without  any  original  poetical  colouring  yet  it  helpa 
one  to  understand  better  what  were  the  conditions  of  mind 
in  the  16th  century. 

Lyric  poetry  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  kinds  that 
roee  to  any  great  height  in  the  16th  century.  Originality 
was  entirdy  wanting,  si^ce  it  seemed  in  that  century  as  if 
nothing  better  could  ie  done  than  to  copy  Petrarch,  Still,' 
even  in  this  style  there  were  some  vigorous  poetL 
Monsignore  Giovanni  Guidiccioni  of  Lucca  (1500-1541) 
showed  that  he  had  a  generous  heart.  In  fine  sonnets  he' 
gave  expression  to  his  grief  for  the  sad  state  to  which  hia 
co..nti7  was  reduced.  Francesco  Molza  of  Modena  (1489— 
1S44),  learned  in  Greek,  Latin,  apd  Hebrew,  wrote  in  a' 
graceful  style  and  with  spirit.  Giovanni  della  Casa  (1 503- 
1556)  and  Pietro  Bembo  (1470-1547),  although  Petrar-! 
chists,  were  elegant  Even  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  was 
at  times  a  Petru'chist,  but  his  poems  bear  the  stam^  of  hi* 
extraordinary  and  original  genius..  And  a  good  manyl 
ladies  are  to  be  placed  near  these  poets,  such  as  Vittoriaj 
Colonna  (loved  by  Michelangelo),  Veronica  Gambara,  Tnllia' 
d'Aragona,  Ginlia  Gunzaga,  poetesses  of  great  delicacy,  and 
superior  in  genius  to  many  literary  men  of  their  time. 
.,  .^e  16th  century  had  not  a  few  tragedies,  but  they  are 
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all  weaL  The  came  of  this  waa  the  moral  and  teligiooa 
indiffarence  of  the  Italiana,  the  lack  of  itroog  passions  and 
vigorous  characters.  The  first  to  oecnpj  the  tragic  stage 
was  Trissino  with  his  So/oniiba,  fuUowiog  the  rales  of  the 
art  most  scrapulonsly,  but  written  in  sicklj  Tenes,  and 
without  warmth  of  feeling.  The  Orate  and  the  Bo$- 
munda  of  Qiovanni  Bncellai  were  no  belter,  nor  Lnigi 
Alamanni's  Antigone,  Sperone  Speroni  in  his  Canaee  »mi 
Giraldi  Cintio  in  his  Orbecche  tried  to  become  innovator* 
in  tragio  literature,  bat  they  only  succeeded  in  making  it 
grotesque.  Decidedly  superior  to  these  was  the  Torn*- 
numdo  of  Torquato  Tasso,  specially  remarkable  for  the 
choruses,  which  sometimea  remind  one  of  the  chorns  of  the 
Greek  tragedies. 

The  Italian  comedy  of  the  16th  century  was  almost 
entirely  modelled  oa  the  Latin  comedy.  They  were  almost 
always  alike  in  the  plot,  in  the  characters  of  the  old  man, 
of  the  servant,  of  the  waiting-maid ;  and  the  argument  was 
often  the  same.  Thus  the  Lucidi  of  Agnolo  Firenznola,  and 
the  Tecchio  Amoroio  of  Donato  Giannotti  were  modelled 
on  comedies  by  Flantus,  as  were  the  Sparta  by  Gelli,  the 
Jlarito  by  Dolce,  and  others.  There  appear  to  be  only 
three  writers  who  should  be  distinguished  among  the 
many  who  wrote  comedies, — Machiavelli,  Ariosto,  and 
Giovan  Maria  CeccliL  In  his  Maadragora  Machiavelli, 
nnlike  all  the  others,  composed  a  comedy  of  character, 
creating  types  which  seem  living  even  now,  becanse  they 
were  copied  from  reality  seen  with  a  finely  observant,  eye. 
Ariosto,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  distinguished  for  Ids 
picture  of  the  habits  of  his  time,  and  especially  of  those  of 
the  Ferrarese  nobles,  rather  than  for  the  objective  delinea- 
tion of  character.  Lastly,  Ceccfai  left  in  his  comedies 
a  treasore  of  spoken  langaage,  which  nowadays  enables  us 
in  a  wonderful  way  to  make  ourselves  aoqnainted  with 
that  age.  The  notorious  Pietro  Aretino  migb^  also  be 
included  in  the  list  of  the  best  writers  of  comedy. 

The  15th  century *was  not  without homorooa  poetry; 
Antonio  Cammelli,  sumamed  the  Fistoian,  ia  specially  de- 
serving of  notice,  because  of  his  "  pungent  bonhomie"  as 
Sainte-Beuve  called  it  But  it  was  Francesco  Bemi  who 
carried  this  kind  of  literature  to  perfection  in  the  16th  cen- 
tary.  From  him  the  style  has  been  called  "bernesque" 
poetry.  In  the  "Berneschi"  we  find  nearly  the  same 
phenomenon  that  we  alretidy  noticed  with  regard  to  Orlando 
Furioto.  It  was  art  for  art's  sake  that  inspired  and  moved 
Bsrni  to  write,  as  well  as  Anton  Francesco  Grazztni  called 
II  Lasca,  and  other  lesser  writers.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  poetry ;  and  it  is  true  that  they 
siwcially  delight  in  praising  low  and  disgastiDg  things  and 
in  jeering  at  what  is  nobis  and  serious.  Bernesque  poetry 
is  the  clearestreflexion  of  that  religions  and  moral  scepticism 
which  was  one  of  the  ehaxacteristics  of  Italian  social  life 
in  the  16th  century,  and  which  showed  itself  more  or  less 
in  all  the  works  of  that  period,  that  scepticism  which 
stopped  the  religious  Reformation  in  Italy,  and  which 
in  its  torn  was  an  effect  of  historical  conditions.  The 
Berneschi,  and  especially  Bemi  himself,  sometimes  assumed 
a  satirical  tone^  But  theirs  could  not  be  called  true 
aatir&  Pore  sathrists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  Antoniu 
Vinciguerra,  a  Venetian,  Lodovico  Alamanni,  and  Ariosto, 
the  hist  superior  to  the  others  for  the  Attic  elegance 
of  his  style,  and  for  a  certain  frankness,  passing  into 
malice,  which  is  particularly  interesting  when  the  poet 
talks  of  himself. 

In  the  16th  century  there  were  not  a  few  didactic  works. 
In  his  poem  of  the  Api  Giovanni  Rucellai  approaches  to 
the  perfection  of  YirgiL  His  style  is  clear  and  light, 
and  Be  adda  interest  to  his  book  by  frequent  aUnsions 
to  the  events  of  the  tin^e.  But  of  the  didactic  works 
that  whidt  surpasses  all  the  others  in  importance  ia 


Baldaasare  CSastiglione's  Cartigiano,  in  which  he  imagines 
a  discnssion  in  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino  between 
knights  and  ladies  as  to  what  are  the  gifts  required  in  a 
perfect  courtier.  This  book  is  valnable  as  an  illustration 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  highest  Italian 
society  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century. 

Of  the  novelists  of  the  16th  century,  the  two  most 
important  were  Anton  Francesco  Grazzini  and  Matteo 
Bandello, — the  former  as  playful  and  bizarre  as  the  latter 
is  grave  and  solemn.  As  part  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
we  must  not  forget  that  Bandello  was  a  Dominican  friar 
and  a  bishop,  bat  tliat  notwithstanding  his  novels  were 
very  loose  in  subject,  and  that  he  often  holds  np  the 
ecclesiastics  of  his  time  to  ridicule^ 

At  a  time  when  admiration  for  qualities  of  style,  the 
desire  for  classical  elegance,  was  so  strong  as  in  the  16tk 
century,  much  attention  was  naturally  paid  to  translating 
Latin  and  Greek  authors.  Among  the  very  numerous 
translations  of  the  time  those  of  tbe  ^neid  and  of  the 
Pastoral*  of  Longns  the  Sophist  by  Annibal  Caro  are 
still  famous ;  as  are  also  the  translations  of  Ovid's  Mela- 
morphoie$  by  Giovanni  Andrea  dell'  Angnillare,  of 
Apuleiua's  Golden  Au  by  Firenznola,  and  of  Plutarch's 
Live*  and  Moralia  by  Marcello  AdrianL 

The  historians  of  Italian  literature  are  even  now  in  doubt 
whether  Tasso  should  be  placed  in  the  period  of  the  highest 
development  of  the  Renaissance,  or  whether  he  should  iorm 
n  period  by  himself,  intermediate  between  that  and  the  one 
following.  Certainly  he  was  profoundly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  His  religious  faith, 
the  seriousness  of  his  character,  the  deep  melancholy  settled 
in  his  heart,  his  continued  aspiration  after  an  ideal  perfes- 
tion,  all  place  him  as  it  were  outside  the  literary  epoch 
represented  by  Machiavelli,  by  Arioeto,  by  BemL  As 
Cardncci  has  well  said,  Tasso  "  is  the  legitimate  heir  of 
Dante  Alighieri :  he  believes,  and  reasons  on  his  faith  by 
philosophy ;  he  loves,  and  comments  on  his  love  in  a 
learned  style;  he  is  an  artist,  and  writes  dialogues  of 
scholastic  speculation  that  would  fain  be  Platonia"  "Sa 
was  only  eighteen  years  old  when,  in  1 562, he  tried  his  hand 
at  epic  poetry,  and  wrote  RincUdo,  in  which  he  said  that 
he  had  tried  to  reconcile  the  Aristotelian  rules  with  the 
variety  of  Ariosto.  He  afterwards  wrote  the  Aminla,  a 
pastoral  drama  of  exquisite  grace;  But  the  work  to  which 
he  had  long  turned  Ms  thoughts  was  an  heroic  poem, 
and  that  absorbed  all  his  powers.  He  himself  explains 
what  his  intention  was  in  the  three  Diteorti  written 
whilst  he  was  composing  the  Cfenualemme :  he  wonld 
choose  a  great  and  wonderful  subject,  not  so  ancient  as 
t»  have  lost  all  interest,  nor  so  recent  as  to  prevent  the 
poet  from  embellishing  it  with  invented  circumstances ;  he 
meant  to  treat  it  rigorously  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
unity  of  action  observed  in  Greek  and  Latin  poems,  but 
with  a  far  greater  variety  and  splendour  of  episodes,  so 
that  in  this  point  it  should  not  fall  short  of  the  romantic 
poem ;  and  finally,  he  wuuld  write  it  in  a  lofty  and  ornate 
style.  This  is  what  Tasso  has  done  in  the  Gtrvtalemme 
Libenxta,  the  subject  of  whioh  is  the  liberation  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  11th  centuiy  by  Godfrey 
of  Bonillon.  The  poet  does  not  follow  faithfully  all  the 
historical  facta,  but  sets  before  us  the  principal  causes  o( 
them,  bringing  in  the  supernatural  agency  of  God  and  Satan. 
The  Gtruialemme  is  the  best  heroic  poem  that  Italy  can 
ahow.  It  approaches  to  classical  perfection.  Its  episodes 
above  all  are  most  beautiful  There  is  profound  feeling  in 
it,  and  everything  reflects  the  melancholy  soul  of  the  poet. 
Aa  regards  the  style,  however,  although  Tasso  studiously 
endeavoured  to  keep  close  to  the  classical  models,  one 
cannot  help  noticing  that  he  makes  excessive  ose  of  meta- 
phor, of  antithesis,  of  far-fetched  conceits;    and  it  in 
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»pe«aU7  from  this  point  of  view  that  acme  mstoriaiui 
hire  placed  Taaso  in  the  literary  period  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  "  Secentisnio,"  and  that  others,  more 
moderate  in  their  criticism,  hare  said  that  he  prepared  the 
way  for  it 

6.  Ptriod  of  DecadeKee. — From  sbont  1559  began  a 
period  «f  decadence  in  Italian  literatoreb  The  Spanish 
rale  oppwssed  and  corrupted  the  peninsula.  The  minds 
of  men  were  day  by  day  gradaeJly  losing  their  force ;  every 
high  aspiration  wu  quenched.  No  love  of  country  oould 
any  longer  be  felt  when  the  country  was  enslaved  to  a 
stranger.  The  suspicious  rulers  fettered  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  word;  they  tortured  Campanella,  burned 
Bruno,  made  every  effort  to  extinguish  all  high  sentiment, 
all  desire  fur  good.  Cesare  Balbo  says,  "  if  the  happiness 
of  the  masses  consists  in  peace  without  industry,  if  the 
nobility's  consists  in  titles  without  power,  if  princes  are 
aa&fied  by  acquiescence  in  their  rule  without  real  independ- 
ence, without  sovereignty,  if  literary  men  and  artists  are 
content  to  write,  paint,  and  build  with  the  approbation  of 
their  contemporaries,  but  to  the  contempt  of  posterity,  if 
a  whole  nation  is  happy  in  ease  without  dignity  and  the 
tranquil  progress  of  corruption, — then  no  period  ever  was 
so  happy  for  Italy  as  the  hundred  and  forty  years  from  the 
treaty  of  Cateau  Cambre^is  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession. "  This  period  is  known  in  the  history  of  Italian 
literature  as  the  Secentismo.  Its  writers,  devoid  of  senti- 
ment, of  passion,  of  thoughts,  resorted  to  exaggeration; 
they  tried  to  produce  effect  with  every  kind  of  affectation, 
with  bombast,  with  the  strangest  metaphors,  in  fact,  \rith 
what  in  art  is  called  mannerism,  "barocchism."  The  otter 
poverty  of  the  matter  tried  to  cloak  itself  under  exuberance 
of  forms.  It  seemed  as  if  the  writers  Tied  with  oua 
another  as  to  who  could  best  bnrden  his  art  with  useless 
metaphors,  with  phrases,  with  big-sounding  words,  with 
affectations,  with  hyperbole,  with  oddities,  with  every- 
jthing  that  could  fix  attention  on  the  outer  form  and  draw 
it  off  from  the  substantial  element  of  thought 

At  the'  head  of  the  school  of  the  "  Secentisti"  comes 
Qiovan  Battista  Marini  of  Naples,  bom  in  1S69,  especially 
known  by  a  poem  called  L' A  done.  His  aim  was  to  excite 
wonder  by  novelties;  hence  the  most  extravagant  meta- 
phors, the  most  forced  antitheses,  the  most  far-fetched 
conceits,  are  to  be  found  in  his  book.  It  was  especially 
by  antitheses  that  he  thought  he  could  produce  the  greatest 
effect  Sometimes  he  strings  them  together  one  after  the 
other,  so  that  they  fill  up  whole  stanzas  \rithont  a 
break.  Achillini  of  Bologna  followed  in  Marini's  steps. 
He  had  less  genius,  however,  and  hence  his  peculiarities 
were  more  extravagant,  becoming  indeed  absolutely  ridi- 
culous. In  general,  we  may  say  that  all  the  poets  of  the 
17th  century  were  more  or  lees  infected  with  "  Harinism." 
Thus  Alessandro  Qnidi,  although  he  does  not  attain  to  the 
exaggeration  of  his  master,  is  emptily  bombastic,  inflated, 
turgid,  while  Fnlvio  Testi  is  artificifJ  and  affected.  Tet 
Gnidi  as  well  as  Testi  felt  the  influence  of  another  poet, 
Gabriello  Chiabrera,  bom  at  Savona  in  1S62.  In  him 
'the  Secentismo  took  another  character.  Emtmoured  as 
he  said  he  was  of  the  Greeks,  he  made  new  metres, 
especially  in  imitation. of  Pindar,  treating  of  religious, 
moral,  Ustorical,  and  amatory  subjects.  It  is  easy  to 
nndsrstand  that  a  Pindaric  style  of  poetry  in  the  17th 
century  in  Italy  could  not  but  end  in  being  altogether  arti- 
ficial, without  anything  of  those  qualities  which  constitute 
the  greatness  of  the  Greek  poet  Chiabrera,  though  elegant 
enough  in  form,  proves  empty  of  matter,  and,  in  his  vain 
attempt  to  hide  this  vacuity,  has  recourse  to  poetical  oma^ 
ments  of  every  kind.  These  again,  in  their  turn,  become  in 
him  a  fresh  defect.  Nvvertheless,  Chiabrera'a  school,  in 
th9  dwttdenoe  of  the  17th  century,  marks  an  improvement; 


and  sometimes  he  showed  that  he  had  lyrical  capocitioa, 
wnich  in  better  literary  surroundings  would  have  brought 
forth  excellent  fruit  When  he  sings,  for  example,  of  the 
victories  of  the  Tuscan  galleys  against  the  Turks  and  'the 
pirates  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  rises  to  grand  imagery, 
and  seems  quite  another  poet 

Filicaia  the  Florentine  has  a  certain  lyric  ilan,  portiiH- 
larly  in  the  songs  about  Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks, 
which  seems  to  raise  him  more  than  the  others  above 
the  vices  of  the  titae ;  but  even  in  him  we  see  clearly  tiis 
rhetorical  artifice  and  the  falseness  of  the  conceits.  And 
in  general  all  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  17th  century  may  be 
said  to  have  bad  the  same  defects,  but  in  different  degrees, 
: — defects  which  may  be  summed  up  as  absence  of  feeling 
and  exaggeratien  of  form.  There  was  no  faith;  there 
was  no  love ;  and  thus  art  became  an  exercise,  a  pastime,  a 
luxury,  for  a  servile  and  corrupt  people. 

The  belief  then  arose  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  form  in  order  to  restore  literature,  in  forgetfulneaa  that 
every  reform  mnst  be  the  effect  of  a  change  in  social  and 
moral  conditions.  Weary  of  the  bombastic  style  of  the 
17th  century,  full  of  conceits  and  antithesis,  men  said — 
let  us  follow  BO  entirely  different  line,  let  us  fight  the  turgid 
style  with  simplicity.  In  1690  the  "Academy  of  Arcadia" 
was  instituted.  Its  founders  were  Giovan  Maria  Crescim- 
beni  and  Gian  Vincenzo  Gravina.  The  Arcadia  was  se 
called  because  its  chief  aim  and  intention  were  to  imitate 
in  literature  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  shepherds,  who 
were  fabidously  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Arcadia  in  the 
golden  age.  As  the  "  Secentisti  "  erred  by  an  overweening 
desire  for  novelty,  which  made  them  always  go  beyond  the 
truth,  so  the  Arcadians  proposed  to  themselves  to  return 
to  the  fields  of  truth,  always  sieging  of  subjects  of  pastoral 
simplicity.  This  was  obviously  nothing  else  than  .the 
substitution  of  a  new  artifice  for  the  old  one ;  and  they 
fell  from  bombast  into  effeminacy,  from  the  hyperbolical 
into  the  petty,  from  the  turgid  into  the  over-refined. 
The  Arcadia  was  a  reaction  against  Secentismo,  but  a 
reaction  which,  reversing  the  movement  of  that  earliei 
epoch,  only  succeeded  in  impoverishing  still  further  and 
completely  withering  np  the  literature.  The  poems  of  the 
"Arcadians"  fill  many  volumes,  and  are  made  up  of 
sonnets,  madrigals,  canzonets,  and  blank  verse.  The  one 
who  most  distinguished  himself  among  the  sonneteers  was 
Felice  Zappl  Among  the  authors  of  songs  Paolo  Rolli 
was  illustrious.  Innocenzo  Frugoni  was  more  famous  than 
all  the  others,  a  man  of  froitful  imagination  but  of  shallow 
intellect,  whose  wordy  verses  nobody  now  reads. 

Whilst  the  political  and  social  conditions  in  Italy  in  the 
17th  century  were  such  as  to  make  it  appear  that  every  light 
of  intelligence,  all  spirit  of  liberty,  was  extinguished,  there 
appeared  in  the  peninsula,  by  that  law  of  reaction  which 
in  great  part  governs  human  events,  some  strong  and  in- 
dependent  thinkers,  such  as  Bernardino  Telesio,  Giordano 
Bruno,  Tommaso  Campanella,  Lucilio  Vanini,  who  turned 
philosophical  inquiry  into  fresh  channels,  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  scientific  conqnests  of  Galileo  Galilei,  the  great 
contemporary  of  Descartes  in  France  and  of  Bacon  in 
England.  Galileo  was  not  only  a  great  man  of  scieoce, 
but  also  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
letters.  A  devoted  student  of  Ariosto,  he  seemed  to  trans- 
fuse into  his  prose  the  qualities  of  that  great  poet, — a  clear 
and  frank  freedom  of  expresaion,it  wonderful  art  of  knowing 
how  to  say  everything  with  precision  and  ease,  and  at  the 
aame  time  with  elegance,  Galileo's  prose  is  in  perfect 
antithesis  to  the  poetry  of  his  time.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best 
prose  that  Italy  has  ever  had ;  it  is  clear,  goes  straight 
to  the  point,  is  without  rhetorical  ornaments  and  without 
vulgar  slips,  artistic  without  appearing  to  be  so. 

Another  symptom  of  i«viv^  a  sign  of  rebellion  against 
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the  Tileness  of  Italiaa  social  life^  b  given  hb  in  latire 
«nd  in  particuUr  in  that  of  Salrator  Rosa  and  Aleaaaudro 
Tauonl  Salrator  Boaa,  bom  in  1615,  near  Naples,  wu 
a  painter,  a  mofician,  and  a  poet  As  a  poet  he  showed 
that  he  felt  the  sad  condition  of  his  countiy,  showed  that  he 
moamed  07er  it,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feeling  (as  another 
sitire-writer,  Giuseppe  Giusti,  said)  in  generon  rahbuffi. 
His  exhortation  to  Italian  poets  to  tarn  their  thooghts  to 
the  miseries  of  their  country  as  a  snbject  for  their  song 
— their  eoontry  languishing  nnder  the  tyrant's  handa-^ 
certain  passages  where  he  deplores  the  effeminacy  of  Italian 
habits,  a  strong  apostrophe  against  Rome,  make  Salvator 
Rosa  a-  precursor  of  the  patriotic  Uteratoie  which  in- 
augnnted  the  revival  of  the  18th  century.  Taasoni,  a  man 
^-eally  quite  exceptional  in  this  century,  was  superior  to 
Rosa.  He  showed  independent  judgment  in  the  midst  of 
universal  servility,  and  his  S<iedaa  Sapita  proved  that  he 
was  an  eminent  writer.  This  is  an  heroic  comic  poem, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  an  epic  and  a  personal  satire.  He 
was  bold  enoDgh  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  his  FUifpieke, 
in  which  he  urged  Duke  Carlo  Emaaoele  of  Savoy  to  peaiat 
in  the  war  against  them. 

6.  Tha  Sevival  in  the  Wh  CnrfSrjr.— Having  for  the 
most  part  freed  itself  from  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the 
18th  century,  the  political  condition  of  Italy  began  to 
improve.  Promoters  of  this  improvement,  whicli  was 
shown  in  many  civil  reforms,  were  Joseph  IL,  Leopold  I., 
and  Charles  I.  The  work  of  these  princes  was  copied  from 
the  philosophers,  who  in  their  turn  felt  the  influence  of  a 
general  movement  nf  ideas,  which  was  quietly  working  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  aad  which  came  to  a  head  in  the 
French  encyclopedists. 

Giambattista  Vico  was  a  token  of  the  awakening  of 
historical  consciousness  in  Italy.  In  his  Scienta  Nuooa  he 
applied  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  progress  of  the  human  race,  and  according  to 
which  events  are  developed.  From  the  psychological  study 
of  man  he  endeavoured  to  infer  the  "  comune  natnra  della 
nazioni,"  t.^.,  the  universal  laws  of  history,  or  the  laws  by 
which  civilizations  rise,  flonrish,  and  talL 

From  the  same  scientific  spirit  which  animated  the 
philosophical  investigation  of  Vico,  there  waa  boni  a 
different  kind  of  investigation,  that  of  the  sources  of  Italiaa 
civil  and  literary  history.  Lodovico  Antonio  Hnratori, 
after  having  collected  in  one  entire  body  (Rerum  Jtaliajrum 
Sti-iftorei)  the  chronicles,  the  biographies,  the  letters,  and 
the  diarien  of  Italian  history  from  COO  to  1600,  after 
having  discussed  the  most  obscure  historical  questions  in 
the  Aatiguiiata  Italica  Medii  ^vi,  wrote  the  Annali 
(f/fa/ia, 'minutely  narrating  facts  derived  from  aathentie 
sources.  Muratori's  associates  in  his  historical  researchea 
Were  Scipiohe  Maffei  of  Verona  and  Apostolo  Zeno  of 
Venice.  lo  his  Verona  illtutrata  the  former  left,  not^  oqly 
s  treasure  of  learning,  but  an  excellent  specimen  of 
historical  monograpL  The  latter  added  much  to  the 
amdition  of  literary  history,  both  in  his  Dinerlationi 
Vouiane  and  in  his  notes  to  the  Biblioteca  ddC  Mloquenia 
IlaUmta  of  Monsignore  Oiosto  FontaninL  Girolamo 
Tiraboaehl  and  the  Count  Giovanni  Maria  Masmchelli  of 
Brescia  devoted  themselves  to  literary  history.  The  latter 
meant -to  give  in  his  Serittori  <ritcUia,  not  only  the 
biography  of  all  the  writers,  but  an  aeeonnt  of  their  works. 
Only  six  volumes  were  printed,  containing  the  letters  A 
and  B ;  but  the  immense  materials  collected  by  him  are  in 
the  Vatican  library,  and  it  is  to  be  hooed  that  tome  day 
they  may  be  arranged  and  published. 

While  the  new  apirit  of  the  times  led  men  to  the  inveatir 
gatiiM  of  historical  sonrces,  it  also  led  them  to  inquire  into 
tile  mechanism  of  economical  and  social  Uws.  Francesco 
Qalitni  wrpte  on  currency;  Gaftano  Filangieri  wrote  » 


Seiema  deua  LegidaxioM.  Cesare  Becearia,  in  his  tacatiae 
Dei  Delitti  e  ddle  Pent,  made  a  contribution  to  the  reform 
of  the  penal  system  and  promoted  the  abolition  of  torture. 

The  man  in  whom  above  all  others  the  literary  revival 
of  the  18th  century  was  most  conspicuously  emboidied  waa 
Giuseppe. FarinL  He  was  bom  in  a  Lombard  village  ia 
1729,  was  mostly  educated  at-  Milan,  nnd  as  a  youth  waa 
known  among  the  Arcadian  poeta  by  the  name  of  Darisbo 
Elidonia  Even  as  an  Arcadian,  however,  Farini  showed 
signs  of  departing  from  the  common  type.  In  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  that  he  published  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  nnder  the  name  of  Ripano  Eupilino,  there  are  soma 
pastoral  sonnets  in  which  the  poet  shows  that  he  hod  the 
faculty  of  taking  his  scenes  from  real  life,  and  also  soma 
satirical  pieces  in  which  he  exliibits  a  spirit  of  somewhat 
rude  oppoaition  to  his  own  times.  These  poems  are  per- 
haps based  on  reminiscences  of  Bemi,  but  at  any  rate 
they  indicate  a  resolute  determination  to  assail  boldly 
all  the  literary  conventionalities  that  surrounded  the 
author.  This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
battle.  Farini  lived  in  times  of  great  sooal  prostoation. 
The  nobles  and  the  rich,  all  given  np  to  ease  and  to 
ailly  gallantry,  consumed  their  lives  in  ridiculons  trifles 
or  in  shameleea  self-indulgence,  wasting  themselves  ob 
immoral  "  Cicisbeismo,*  and  offering  the  most  miserable 
spectacle  of  feebleness  of  mind  and  character.  It  waa 
against  this  social  condition  that  Parini's  muse  was  directed. 
iUready,  improving  on  the  poems  of  his  youth,  he  had 
proved  himself  an  innovator  in  his  lyrics,  rejecting  at 
once  Petrar'chism,  Secentismo,  and  Arcadia,  the  Uiree 
maladies  that  had  weakened  Italian  art  in  the  centuriea 
preceding  his  own,  and  choosing  subjects  taken  from  real 
life,  such  aa  might  help  in  the  instractlon  of  his  con- 
temporariea.  In  the  Odi  the  satirical  note  is  already 
heard.  But  it  came  out  more  atrongly  in  the  poem  Dd 
Giomo,  in  which  he  imagines  himseU  to  be  teaching  a 
young  Milanese  patrician  all  the  habits  and  ways  of  gallant 
life;  be  ahows  np  all  its  rixlicnlons  frivolities,  and  with 
delicate  irony  unmasks  the  futilities  of  aristocimtio  habits. 
Dividing  the  d^  into  four  parts,  the  Mattino,  the 
Menogiomo,  the  Vespero,  the  Notte,  by  means  of  each  of 
these  he  describes  the  trifles  of  which  Ijiev  were  made  up, 
and  the  book  thna  assumes  a  social  and  historical  value  of 
the  highest  importance.  Farini,  satirinng  his  time,  fell  back 
npon  truth,  and  finally  made  art  serve  wa  purpose  of  civil 
morality.  As  an  artist,  going  strught  back  to  classical 
forms,  aspiring  to  imitate  VirgU  and  Dante^  he  opened  the 
way  to  the  fine  school  that  we.  shall  soon  see  rise,  that  of 
Alfieri,  Foecolo^  and  MontL  As  a  work  of  art,  the  Giomt 
is  wonderful  for  the  Socratie  skill  with  which  that  delicate 
irony  is  constantly  kept  np  by  which  he  seems  to  praise 
what  he  effectnilly  blames.  The  verse  has  new  harmonica ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  little  hard  and  broken,  not  by  accident, 
hot  as  a  proteat  against  the  Arcadian  monotony.  Generally 
it  flows  majestically,  but  without  that  Frugonian  droning 
that  deafens  the  ears  and  leavea  the  heart  cold. 

Gasparo  Goisi's  satire  was  lees  elevated,  but  dire^ed 
towaida  the  same  end  as  Farini'a.  In  his  Ouervatort, 
something  Uke  Addison's  Spectator,  in  his  Gateetla  VeiMla, 
in  the  Mimdo  Morale,  by  means  of  allegories  and  novelties 
he  hit  the  vieea  with  a  delicate  touch,  and  inculcated  a 
practical  moral  with  much  good  sense.  Goxii's  satire  has 
aome  slight  reaemblanoe  in  style  to  Lneian's.  It  is  smooth 
and  li^t,  bat  withal  it  does  not  go  less  straight  to  its  aim, 
which  is  to  point  out  the  defects  of  society  and  to  eorreet 
Diem.  Goaxi'a  prose  is  very  giaoefnl  and  lively.  It  only 
errs  by  its  overweening  affectation  of  imitatiag  the  writen 
of  the  14th  century.  Another  satirical  writer  of  the  first 
half  of  the  18lh  century  waa  Giuseppe  Baretti  of  Turin. 
In  a  jonmal  oUied  the  >Vki((i  Z«((<rana  he  took  to  l|AiB)| 
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trithoat  mercy  the  works  wUch  were  then  being  publiahed 
in  Italy.  He  had  learnt  much  by  traTelUng ;  and  especially 
hia  Irag  stay  in  England  had  contributed  to  give  an 
independent  character  to  his  mind,  and  made  him  judge  of 
men  and  things  with  much  good  sense.  It  is  trae  that  his 
judgments  are  not  always  rQ^t,  but  the  Fnuta  Letteraria 
wiis  the  fint  book  of  independent  criticism,  directed  parti- 
colarly  against  the  Arcadians  and  the  pedants. 

EveryUiing  tended  to  improrement,  aiid  the  character 
of  the  reform  was  to  throw  off  the  conventional,  the  false, 
the  artificial,  and  to  return  to  trutL  The  drama  felt  this 
ioSaence  of  the  times.  Apostolo  Zeno  and  Metastaaip 
(the  Arcadian  name  for  Pietro  Trapassi,  a  native  of  Bome)' 
had  endeaToored  to  make  "melodrama  and  reakon  eom- 
patible."  The  latter  in  particular  succeeded  in  giving  fresh 
azpreasiott  to  the  affections,  a  natural  turn  to  the  diuogue, 
and  some  interest  to  the  plot ;  and  if  he  had  not  fallen 
into  constant  unnatural  OTer-refinoment  and  unseasonable 
mawkishneas,  and  into  frequent  anachronisms,  he  might 
have  been  considered  as  the  fint  dramatic  reformer  of  the 
18th  century.  That  honour  belongs  to  Carlo  CMdoni,  a 
Venetian.  He  found  comedy  either  entirely  devoted  to 
classical'  imitation,  or  given  up  to  extravagance,  to  eoup$  da 
thMtn,  to  the  most  boisterous  Boccessioa  of  unlikely 
aitnations,  or  else  treated  by  comie  actors  who  recited 
impromptu  on  a  given  subject,  of  which  they  followed 
fhe  oa^e.  In  vais  old  popular  form  of  comedy,  with 
the  masks  of  pantaloon,  of  the  doctor,  of  harlequin,  of 
firighella,  Ac,  Goldoni  found  the  strongest  obstades  to  his 
Teform.  But  at  last  he  conquered,  creating  the  comedy  of 
eharacter.  Ko  doubt  Moliire'a  example  helped  him  in 
this.  Qoldoni'a  characters  are  always  true,  but  often  a 
little  superficial  He  studied  nature,  but  he  did  not  plunge 
into  psychological  depths.  In  most  of  hia  creations,  the 
external  rather  than  the  internal  part  is  depicted.  In 
this  respect  ha  is  much  inferior  to  Moliire.  Bat  on  the 
other  hand  he  surpasses  him  in  the  liveliness  of  the 
dialogue,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  he  finds  his 
dramatic  situationa.  Goldpni  wrote  much,  in  fact  too 
mndt  (more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  comedies),  and 
had  no  tinfe  to  correct,  to  polish,  to  perfect  his  works, 
which  are  all  rough  cast.  But  for  a  comedy  of  character 
we  most  go  straight  from  Machiavelli's  Mandragora  to 
him.  ■  Qoldoni'e  dnmatio  aptitude  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  took  nearly  all  his  types  from  Veqetian 
society,  and  yet  managed  to  give  them  an  inexhaustible 
variety.  A  good  many  of  his  comedies  were  written  in 
Venetiaa  dialect,  and  these  are  perhaps  the  beet. 

The  ideas  that  were  making  their  way  in  Franeh  nciety 
in  the  18th  century,  and  a^erwards  brought  about  the 
Bavdation  of  1789,  gave  a  special  .direction  to  Italian 
Uteratore  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  Love  of 
ideal  liberty,  desire  for  equality,  hatred  of  tyranny,  created 
in  Italy  *  literature  which  aimed  at  national  olijeots, 
seeking  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  conntiy  by  freeing 
it  from  the  double  yoke  of  political  and  religious  despotism. 
But  ail  this  was  associated  with  another  tenden^.  The 
Italians  who  aapired  to'  a  political  redemption  believed 
that  it  was  inseparable  from  an  intellectual  revini,  and  it 
seemed  to  them  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
taonion  with  ancient  classicism, — ^in  other  words,  by  put- 
ting theoaelvee  in  more  direct  oommnnication  with  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  writan.  This  was  a  t^etition  ei  what 
had  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  oentniy.  The 
17th  eentoiy  might  in  fact  be  considered  aa  a  new  Italian 
Ifiddle  Age  without  the  hardneas  of  that  iron  time,  but 
cormpted,  enervated,  orernin  by  Spaniarda  and  French, 
an  a^  in  which  previoM  «iviliation  was  cancelled.  A 
leaotioB  was  neoeasary  against  that  period  of  lustoiy,  and 
•  conitdwtion  on  its  ruins  of  a  new  country  and  •  new 


dvilixation.  There  had  already  been  forerunners  of  this 
movement;  at  the  head  of  them  the  revered  ParinL  Now 
the  work  mnst  be  completed,  and  the  necessary  force  must 
once  more  be  sought  for  in  the  andent  literature  of  the 
two  classic  nations  Patriotism  and  classicism  then  were 
the  two  principles  that  inspired  the  literature  which  began 
with  AlfierL  He  worshipped  the  Qreek  and  Boman  idea 
of  popular  liberty  in  arms  against  the  tyrant  He  took 
the  subjects  of  his  tragedies  almost  invariably  from  the 
history  of  these  nations,  made  continual  apostrophea 
against  the  despots,  made  his  ancient  charactets  talk  like 
revolutionists  of  hit  time ;  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with, 
nor  think  abont,  the  truth  of  the  characters;  it  waa 
enough  for  him  that  his  hero  was  Roman  in  name,  that 
there  waa  a  tyrant  to  be  killed,  that  liberty  should  triumph 
in  the  end.  But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  AlfierL  Before 
his  time  and  all  about  him  there  was  the  Arcadian  school, 
with  its  foolish  verbosity,  its  empty  abundance  of  epithets, 
its  nauseous  pastoralizing  on  subjects  of  no  civil  importanceu 
It  was  necessary  to  arm  the  patriotic  muse  also  against  all 
this.  If  the  Araadians,  not  excluding  the  hated  Metasiasio, 
diluted  their  poetry  with  languishing  tenderness,  if  they 
poured  themselves  out  in  so  many  words,  if  they  mad!e 
such  set  phrases,  it  behoved  the  others  to  do  just  the  con- 
trary, to  be  brief,  concise^  strong, 'bitter,  to  aim  at  the 
sublime  aa  opposed  to  the  lowly  and  pastoral  Having 
said  this,  we  have  told  the  good  and  evil  of  AlfierL  He 
desired  a  political  reform  by  means  of  letters ;  he  saved 
literature  from  Arcadian  vacuities,  leading  it  towards  a 
national  end;  he  armed  himself  with  patriotism  and 
classicism  in  order  to  drive  the  profaneia  out  of  the  temple 
of  art.  But  in  substance  he  was  rather  a  patriot  than  an 
Artist  In  any  case  the  resniU  of  the  new  literary  move- 
ment were  copious. 

Ugo  Foseolo  was  an  eager  patriot,  who  carried  into  life 
the  heat  of  the  moet  unbridled  passion,  and  into  his  art 
a  rather  rhetorical  manner,  but  always  one  inspired  by 
classical  models.  His  'life  was  a  most  exeitLag  one :  he  wu 
a' soldier  with  General  Maswina,  a  professor  of  eloquence 
at  the  nfiiversity  of  Favia,-an  exile  after  1816.  Three 
strong  passions  were  always  nnited  in  him — a  pasuon  for 
Italy,  for  art,  and  for  beautiful  women.  Foecolo  was  bom 
at  ^mte^  and  took  pride  in  being  a  Greek.  He  translated 
some  books  of  the  Hiad,  and  the  Coma  £er*n%ce$  of 
Catullas.  He  studied  danical  authors  widely,  and  in  his 
original  works  the  reflexion  of  them  is  perceptible.  The 
Liter*  di  Jaeopo  OrtfM,  inspired  by  Goethe's  Werther,  are 
a  love  story  with  a  mixture  of  patriotism ;  they  contain  a 
violent  protest  against  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and 
an  outburst  from  Foscolo's  own  heart  abont  an  nnhappy 
kve^fliur  of  his.  His  passions  were  sudden  and  violent ; 
they  came  to  an  end  as  abruptly  as  they  began ;  they  were 
whirlwinds  that  were  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  To 
one  of  these  -passions  OrtU  owed  its  origin,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  bert,  the  most  sincere,  of  all  his  writings.  Even 
in  it  he  is  sometimee  pompous  and  rhetorical,  but  much 
less  so  than  he  is,  for  example,  in  the  lectures  JMF  Origiiu 
t  deie  Ufiao  dtUa  LtUtntura.  On  the  whole,  Foscolo's 
prose  is  turgid  and  affeeted,  and  reflects  the  character  of 
the  man  who  alwaya  tried  to  pose,  even  before  himself,  in 
dramatic  attitudes.  This  was  indeed  the  defect  of  the 
Kapotsonic  epoch ;  there  was  a  horror  of  anything  common, 
simple,  natural;  everything  mnst  be  after  the  model  of 
the  hero  who  made  all  Ae  world  gase  with  wonder 
at  him ;  everything  must  assume  some  heroic  shape.  la 
Fosoolo  this  tendency  waa  excessive;  and  it  i^ot  seldom 
happened  that,  in  wishing  to  play  the  hero,  the  exceptional 
man,  the  little  Napoleon  of  ladies'  drawing-rooms,  he  be- 
came false  and  baa,  false  in  his  art,  bad  in  his  lifei  The 
Btpolari,  which  ia  his  beat  poem,  vras  prompted  by  high 
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fedUng,  and  tlie  mastery  oi  Tersification  sliows  vonderful 
art.-  Perhaps  it  is  to  thia  mastety  more  than  to  aoytbing 
else  that  the  admiration  the  Sepolcri  ezci'.ea  is  due.  There 
are  most  obscure  passages  in  it,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which 
it  vonld  seem  as  if  even  the  author  himself  had  not  formed 
•  clear  idea.  He  left  incomplete  three  hymiis  to  the  Graces, 
in  which  he  sang  of  beauty  as  the  source  of  courtesy,  of  oil 
high  qualities,  and  of  happiness.  Here  again  what  most^ 
excites  our  admiration  is  the  harmonious  and  easy  Tetsifica- 
tion.  Among  his  pruse  works  a  high  place  belongs  to  his 
translation  of  the  Senlimetital  Journey  of  Sterne,  a  writer 
by  whom  one  can  easily  understand  how  Foscolo  should  have 
been  deeply  affected.  He  went  as  an  exile  to  England,  and 
died  there.  He  wrote  for  English  readers  some  Eitays  on 
Petrarch  and  on  the  texts  of  the  Deeamerone  and  of  Dante, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  time  at  which  they  were 
written,  and  which  may  be  safd  to  have  initiated  a  new 
kind  of  literary  criticism  in  Italy.  Foscolo  is  still  greatly 
admired,  and  not  without  reason.  His  writings  stimulate 
the  love  of  fatherland,  and  the  men  that  made  the  revolu- 
^on  of  1848  were  largely  brought  up  on  them.  Still,  his 
fame  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  is  now  on  the  decline. 

If  in  Foscolo  patriotism  and  classicism  were  united, 
and  formed  almost  one  passion,  so  much  cannot  be  said 
of  Yiacenzo  Honti,  in  whom  the  artist  was  absolutely  pre- 
dominant Yet  we  must  be  careful :  Monti  was  a  patriot 
too,  bnt  in  his  own  way.  He  had  no  one  deep  feeling  that 
ruled  him,  or  rather  the  mobility  of  his  feelings  is  his  char- 
acteristic ;  bnt  each  of  these  was  a  new  form  of  patriot- 
bm,  that  took  the  place  of  an  old  one.  He  saw  danger 
to  his  country  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  wrote  the 
Pillegrino  Apoitolico,  the  Batmlliana,  and  the  Feraniade; 
Napoleon's  victories  caused  him  to  write  the  Prometeo  and 
the  Ifutagonia ;  in  his  Fanaiitmo  and  his  SnperUuiotu  he 
attacked  the  papacy ;  afterwards  he  sang  the  praises  of  the 
Austrians.  Thus  every  great  event  made  him  change  his 
mind,  with  a  readiness  which  might  seem  incredible,  bnt  is 
yet  most  easily  explained.  Monti  was  above  everything 
an  artist ;  art  was  his  real,  his  only  passion ;  everything 
else  in  him  was  liable  to  change,  that  alone  was  perristent. 
Fancy  was  his  tyrant,  and  under  its  rule  he  had  no  time 
to  reason  and  to  see  the  miserable  aspect  of  his  political 
tergiTenatiun.  It  was  an  overbearing  deity  that  moved 
him,  and  at  its  dictation  he  wroteb  Pius  VI., -Napoleon, 
Francis  IL,  were  to  him  but  passing  shadows,  to  which  he 
hardly  gives  the  attention  of  an  hour ;  that  which  endures, 
which  is  eternal  to  him,  is  art  alone.  It  were  adjust  to 
accuse  Monti  of  baseneasL  If  we  say  that  nature  in  giving 
him  one  only  faculty  had  made  the  poet  rich  and  the  man 
poor,  we  shall  speak  the  tmth.  But  the  poet  was  indeed 
rich.  Knowing  little  Greek,  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
translation  of  the  Iliad  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
Homeric  feeling,  and  in  his  BcuniUiana  he  is  on  a  level 
with  Dante.  In  fine,  in  him  classical  poetry  Beeme4  to 
revive  in  all  its  florid  grandeur. 

Monti  was  bom  in  1754,  Foscolo  in  1778;  four  years 
laUr  still  was  bom  another  poet  of  the  same  school, 
Qiambattista  NiccolinL  In  literature  he  was  a  classicist ; 
in  politics  he  was  a  Ghibelline,  a  rare  exception  in  Onelph 
Florence,  his  birthplacei  In  translating  or,  if  the  expres- 
sion is  preferred,  imitating  yGschylas,  as  well  as  in  wnting 
the  Ducorti  tulla  Tragedia  Greea,  and  on  the  SMitn*  4 
Michelangelo,  Niccolini  displayed  his  passionate  devotioi) 
to  ancient  literatura  In  his  tragedies  he  set  himself  free 
from  the  excessive  rigidity  of  Alfieri,  and  partly  approached 
the  English  and  German  tragic  authors.  He  nearly  always 
chose  political  subjects,  striving  to  keep  alive  in  his  com- 
patriots the  love  of  liberty.  Such  are  Nahuceo,  Antonio 
FoKariai,  Giovamti  da  Procida,  Ifidovico  il  Mora,  &e.  He 
availed  pupal  Rome  in  AnuMn  «fa  Bnnna,  a  long  tmgie 


piece,  not  suited  for  acting,  and  epic  rather  than  dramatic 
Niccblini's  tragedies  show  a  rich  lyric  vein  rather  than 
dramatic  genius.  At  any  rate  he  has  the  merit  of  haviig 
vindicated  liberil  ideaa^  and  of  having  opened  a  new  path 
to  Italian  tragedy. 

The  literary  period  we  are  dealing  with  had  three  writers 
who  are  examples  of  the  direction  taken  by  historical  study. 
It  seems  strange  that,  after  the  learned  school  begun  by 
Muratori,  there  shonld  have  been  a  backward  movement 
here,  bnt  it  is  clear  that  this  retrogression  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  classicism  and  patriotism,  which,  if  they  revived 
poetry,  could  not  but  spoil  history.  Carlo  Botta,  bom  in 
1766,  was  a  spectfitor  of  French  spoliation  in  Italy  and  of 
the  overbearing  rule  of  Napoleon.  Hence,  excited  by 
indignation,  he  wrote  a  Hittorp  of  holy  from  1789  to 
1814;  and  later  on  he  continued  Guicciardini's  ffittoryup 
to  1789,  He  wrote  after  the  manner  of  the  Latin  authoia, 
trying  to  imitate  Livy,  putting  together  long  and  sonorous 
periods  in  a  style  that  aimed  at  being  like  Boccaccio's, 
caring  little  about  that  which  constitutes  the  critical 
material  of  history,  only  intent  on  declaiming  his  academic 
prose  for  his  country's  benefit  Botta  wanted  to  be  classical 
in  a  style  that  could  no  longer  be  so,  and  hence  ha  failed 
completely  to  attain  his  literary  goal  His  fame  is  only 
that  of  a  man  of  a  noble  and  patriotic  heart  Not  so  bad 
as  tfao  two  histories  of  Italy  is  that  of  the  Guerra  delt 
Indipeiulema  Americana. 

Close  to  Botta  comes  Pietro  CoUetta,  a  Neapolitan  bom 
nine  years  after  him.  He  also  in  his  Storia  del  Seane 
di  Napoli  dal  1734  al  1825  had  the  idea  of  defending 
the  independence  and  liberty  of  Italy  in  a  style  borrowed 
from  Tacitus ;  and  he  succeeded  rather  better  than  Botta. 
He  has  a  rapid,  brief,  nervous  style,  which  makes  his 
book  attractive  reading.  But  it  is  said  that  Pietro 
Giordani  and  Gino  Capponi  corrected  it  for  him.  Laixaro 
Papi  of.  Lucca,  arthor  of  the  Commentari  della  Jiivoltuiim* 
Francete  dal  1789  al  1814,  was  not  altogether  unlike  Botta 
and  CoUetto.  He  also  was  an  historian  in  the  classical 
style,  and  treats  his  subject  with  patriotic  feeling;  bnt  as 
an  artist  he  perhaps  excels  the  other  two. 

At  fir&b  sight  it  seems  unnatural  that,  whilst  the  moat 
burning  political  passions  were  raging,  and  whilst  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  genius  in  the  new  classical  and  patriotic 
school  were  at  the  height  of  their  influence,  a  question 
should  have  arisen  about  "  purism  "  of  language.  Yet  the 
phenomenon  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Purism  is 
another  form  of  dossicitm  and  patriotism.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century  the  Italian  language  was  ^>ecially 
full  of  French  expressions.  There  was  great  indifference 
about  fitness,  still  more  about  elegance  of  style.  Fioss 
then  was  to  be  restored  for  the  sake  of  national  dignity, 
and  it  was  believed  that  this  conld  not  be  done  except  by 
going  back  to  the  writers  of  the  14th  century,  to  the 
"anrei*  trecentLsti,"  as  they  were  called,  or  else  to  the 
classics  of  Italian  literature.  One  of  the  promoter)  of  the 
new  school  was  Antonio  Cesari  of  Verona,  who  republished 
ancient  authors,  and  brought  out  a  new  edition,  with 
additions,  of  the  Vocaholario  ddla  Crttiea.  He  wrote  a 
dissertation  Sopra  lo  data  pre»ente  della  Liitgua  Jtaliamti, 
and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Tuscan  and 
of  the  three  great  writers  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccia  And 
in  accordance  with  that  principle  he  wrote  several  books, 
taking  pains  to  copy  the  "  trecentisti "  as  cloeely  as  poasible. 
But  patriotism  in  Italy  has  always  had  something  munici- 
pal in  it ;  so  to  this  Tuscan  SQpremapy,  proclaimed  and 
upheld  by  Cesari,  there  was  opposed  a  Liombord  achool, 
which  would  know  nothing  of  Tuscan,  and  with  Dante'ft 
J>e  Vulgeui  £lofuio  returned  to  the  idea  of  the  "  lingo* 
illnstre.'  Thla  was  an  old  questioB,  laigely  and  bittei]^ 
argued  in   the  CiBqaeoaato  (IBth  oentwy)  \f  Vnnbv 
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ICuio,  Caatel-TOtn,  Speroni,  and  othehr  "Sow  the  question 
eune  ap  again  qnite  fresh,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  discnised 
it  before.  At  the  head  of  the  Lombard  school  were 
Monti  and  his  son-in-law  Connt  Ginlio  PerticarL  This 
gave  Monti  an  occasion  to  write  Propotta  di  cUatne  Corrt- 
mont  td  Aggiunte  ai  Voeabolario  delUt  Cnuat,  in  which  he 
attacked  tiM  Tascanism  of  the  Onuca,  but  in  a  graceful 
and  easy  style,  such  In  fact  as  to  form  a  prose  that  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italian  literature.  Perticari  on 
the  other  hand,  with  every  inferior  intellect,  narrowed  and 
exasperated  the  question  in  two  treatises  Degli  Serjttori 
del  FreeeHto.  and  DelT  Amor  Patrio  di  Daxte,  in  which; 
often  disgusing  or  altering  the  facts,  he  only  makes  con- 
fusion where  there  was  none.  Meantime,  however,  the 
impulse  was  given.  The  dispute  about  language  took  its 
place  beside  literary  and  political  disputes,  and  all  Italy 
took  part  in  it, — Basilio  Puoti  at  Naples,  Paolo  Costa  in 
the  IU}magna,  Marc*  Antonio  Parenti  at  Modeiui,  Salvatore 
Betti  at  Ronle,  Qioranni  Oherardini  in  Lombardy,  liuigi 
Fomaciari  at  Lucca,  Yincenso  Nannucci  at  Florence. 
)  A  patriot,  a  classicist,  and  a  purist  all  at  once  was  Pietro 
Oior^nt  bora  in  177i ;  he  was  almost  a'  compendium  of 
the  literary  movement  of  the  time.  His  whole  life  wa«  a 
battle  fought  for  liberty.  Most  learned  in  QreQk  and  Latin 
•athors,  and  in  the  Italian  trecentisti,  he  only  left  a  few 
writings  behind  him,  but  they  were  -  carefully  elaborated 
'in  point  of  style,  and  his  prose  was  in  his  time  considered 
wonderful  Kow  it  is  looked  on  as  too  nugeatic,  too 
much  labonred  in  phrases  and  conceits,  'too  far  from 
nature,  too  artificial  Qiordani  cloeea  the  Uteraiy  epoch 
of  the  daiaicists. 

7.  CWonporory  Period. — At  this  point  the  contem- 
porary period  of  literature  begins.  It .  has  been  said  that 
the  first  impulse  was  g^ven  to  it  by  the  romantia  school, 
which  had  as  its  organ  the  Gonaliatore  established  in 
1818  at  Milan,  and  on  'the  stafiF  of  which  were  Silvio 
Pellico,  Lodovico  di  Brezhe,  Oiovile  Scalvini,  Tommaso 
Orossi,  Giovanni  Berchet,  Samuele  Biava,  and  lastly 
Alessandro  ManxonL  It  need  not  be  denied  that  all  these 
men  were  influenced  by  the  ideas  that,  especially  in 
Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  constituted 
the  movement  called  Bomanticism.  Nevertheless  in  Italy 
the  course  <A  literary  reform  took  another  direction.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  real  head  of  the  reform,  or  at  least 
its  most  distinguished  man,  was  Alessandro  MansonL  He 
formnlated  in  a  letter  of  his  the  objects  of  the  new  school, 
aayittg  that  it  aspired  to  try  and  discover  and  express  "il 
vero  storico  "  and  "  il  vero  morale,"  not  only  as  an  end,  but 
as  the  widest  and  eternal  source  of  the  beautifnl.  'And  it 
is  precisely  realism  in  art  that  characterizes  Italian  literature 
from  Man«>ni  onwards.  The  Promeui  Spoti  is  the  one  of 
Us  works  that  has  made  him  immortal  No  doubt  the 
idea  of  the  historical  novel  came  to  him  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  bat  he  sneceeded  in  something  more  than  an  histotictl 
novel  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  that  word ;  he  created  an. 
eminently  realistic  work  of  art.  Tho  romance  disappears ; 
no  one  cares  for  the  plot,  which  moreover  is  of  very  little 
consequence.  The  attention  is  entirely  fixed  on  the  power- 
f  o)  objective  creation  of  the  chancters.  Vnm  the  greatest 
tp  the  least  they  have  •  wonderful  veriaiaiilitude ;  tiiey  are 
living  persons  standing  before  us,  not  with  the  qualities  of 
one  time  more  than  another,  but  with  the  human  qualities 
of  all  time.  Mantoni  is  able  to  nnfold  a  character  iii  all 
particulars,  to  display  it  in  all  its  aspects,  to  follow  it 
throogh  its  different  phases.  He  is  able  also  to  seise  one 
Komen^  and  from  that  moment  to  make  us  guess  all  the 
tast.  Don  Abbondio  and  Renzo  are  as  perfect  as 
Azzeccagarbngli  and  H  Sarto.  Mansoni  dives  down  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  draws 
thence  the  most  sabtle  psychological  reality.    In  this  his 
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greatness  lies,  which  was  recognixed  first  by  his  companion 
in  genius,  Goethe.  With  the  exception  of  the  Promeui 
Spoii,  his  works  are  important  for  the  history  of  the 
author's  mind,  not  for  the  history  of  literature.  Some  of 
them  are  rather  in  contrast  to  that  masterpiece.  It  is 
chiefly  the  Inni  Saeri  and  the  two  tragedies  that  explain 
why  Ma'nzoni  became  the  head  of  the  school  of  Roman- 
ticism. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  even  as  a  poet  he  had 
gleams  of  genius,  especially  where  he  describes  human 
affections,  as  in  som6  stanzas  of  the  Ituii  and  in  the  chorus 
of  the  Addehi.  But  it  is  the  Pi-omeui  Spoii  alone  that 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  literature  of  the  19th 
century,  on  account  of  the  artistic  realism  prevailing  in 
it.  Bat  Manzoni  shared  this  glory  with  another  writer, 
Giacomo  LeopardL  It  may  seem  absurd,  but  still  it  is  fta 
case,  that  the  mystic,  the  religious  Manzoni,  has  his  place 
side  by  side  with  the  poet  of  atheism  and  despair :  they 
are  indissolnbly  bound  together  for  all  time  by  an  artistic 
intention,  identical  although  realized  by  different  means. 
Leopardi  was  born  thirteen  years  after  Manzoni  at  Recanati, 
of  a  patrician  family,  bigoted  and  avaricious,  and  he  almost 
entirely  educated  himself.  His  body  was  deformed,  and 
he  was  of  a  sickly  habit,  so  that  iu  the  yean  that  bring 
cheerfulness  and  laughter  to  youths  and  children  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  father's  library  and  studied.  He  became 
so  familiar  with  Greek  authors  that  he  used  afterwards  to 
ss^  that  the  Greek  mode  of  thought  was  more  clear  and 
living  to  his  mind  than  the  Latin  or  even  the  Italian. 
Solitude,  sickness,  domestic  tyranny,  prepared  him  for 
profound  melancholy.  From  this  he  passed  into  complete 
religious  scepticism.  He  sought  rest  in  art,  and  first 
wrote  a  Camone  alt  Italia  and  another  for  the  monument 
of  Dante  Alighieri  (1818),  both  full  of  classical  and 
patriotic  feeling.  They  show  that  for  the  time,-  though 
only  for  the  time,  he  was  of  the  school  of  Alfieri,  Foscolok 
and  the  others  we  have  spoken  of.  His  love  of  classicism 
always  continued,  but  he  changed  its  subject.  He  passed 
on  into  the  poetry  of  sentiment  and  nature,  describing  with 
an  unsurpassable  renlism  what  he  felt  and  saw.  The 
Paitero  tolitario,  the  Qviett  dopo  la  Tempata,  the  Sabato 
dd  Vxllaffffio,  are  pictures  in  which  objective  realism  reaches 
its  highest  ideality;  whilst  beside  them  there  are  the  Ultimo 
Canto  di  Saffa,  the  Rieordanae,  the  Oenatra,  and  other 
poems,  in  which  ui  poured  out  all  the  sorrow  that  weighs  on 
the  unhappy  man  to  whom  nature  has  denied  every  joy  and 
every  happinesa  Everything  is  terrible  and  grand  in  these 
poems,  which  are  the  moat  agonizing  cry  in  modem  litera- 
ture, uttered  with  a  solemn  quietness  that  at  once  elevates 
and  terrifies  us.  The  poetry  of  despair  never  had  a  more 
powerful  or  a  more  sorrowful  voice  than  this.  In  this 
Leopard}  surpasses  even  Byron  and  Bhriley,  Bu^  besides 
being  the  greatest  poet  of  nature  and  of  sorrow,  he  was 
also  an  excellent  prose  writer.  In  liis  Operate  Jlorali — 
dialogues  and  discourses  marked  by  a  cold  and  bitter  smile 
at  human  destinies  which  freezes  the  reader — the  clearness  of 
styles  the  simplicity  of  language,  and  the  depth  of  concep- 
tion are  such  that  perhaps  he  is  not  only  the  first  poet 
since  Dante,  but  also  the  most  perfect  writer  of  proee  that 
Italian  literature  has  had. 

As  realism  in  art  gained  ground,  the  positive  method  in 
criticism  kept  face  with  it.  From  the  manner  of  Botta 
and  Colletta  history  returned  to  its  spirit  of  learned  re- 
search, as  is  shown  in  such  works  as  the  Archino  Storiao 
Italiano,  established  at  Flqrence  by  Giampietro  Vieusseux^ 
the  Sloria  cC Italia  net  Medio  Evo  by  Carlo  Troya,  a  remark-' 
able  treatise  by  Manzoni  himself,  Sopra  aleuni  PujUi  ddld 
ttoria  Zongobardiea  in.  Italia,  and  the  very  fine  lustory  of 
the  Veipri  SieSiani  by  Michele  Amaii  The  same  positive 
method  is  now  being  applied  to  literary  history. 

But  alongside  of  the  great  artists  Leopardi  and  Manzbtd,' 
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alongside  of  the  learned  schoUn,  there  was  also  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  centary  a  patriotic  literature.  To  a  close 
observer  it  will  appear  that  historical  learning  itself  was 
inspired  by  the  lore  of  Italy.  It  is  well  known  whait 
Yieosseaz's  intentions  were  when  he  established  the 
Anlolofia,  in  which  work  all  Italian  liberals  took  part,  and 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  action  of  the  Russian  Qovem- 
ment.  ■  And  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  Archivio 
Slorieo  Italiano  was,  under  a  different  form,  a  continuation 
of  the  Atttoloffia.  Florence  was  in  those  days  the  asylum 
of  all  the  Italian  exiles,  and  these  exiles  met  and  Aook 
hands  in  Vienaaeax's  rooms,  where  there  was  more  literary 
than  political  talk,  but  where  one  thonght  and  one  only 
animated  all  minds,  the  thought  of  Italy. 
)  The  literary  movement  which  preceded  and  was  contem- 
porary with  the  political  revolution  of  1818  maybe  said  to 
be  represented  by  four  writers,—  Qinsepps  Qiusti,  Francesco 
Domenico  Querrazzi,  Vincenzo  Qioberti,  and  Cesare  Balbo. 
Giusti  wrote  epigrammatic  satirss  in  popular  language.  In 
incisive  phrase  he  aconi^ed  the  enemies  of  Italy;  his 
manner  seemed  very  original,  but  it  really  was  partly 
imitated  from  Beranger.  He  was  a  telling  politick 
writer,  but  a  mediocre  poet, — too  much  a  poet  of 
occasion.  Few  of  his  verses  will  survive  as  works  of 
art  Querrazzi  had  a  great  reputation  and  great  influence; 
he  was  the  author  of  historical,  novels  written  with  a 
political  object,  such  as  the  Atudio  di  Firenze,  the 
Batlaglia  di  Betuvtnto,  te.  Read  with  feverish  avidity 
before  1848,  these  books  of  Us  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
They  struck  the  imagination  then  by  their  style,  which  is 
partiy  affected  and  partly  spasmodic.  They  seemed  to  be 
sublime,  but  were  little  less  than  ridiculous.  Oioberti  had 
a  noble  heart  and  a  great  mind  ;  his  philosophical  works 
are  already  as  good  as  dead,  but  die  Primato  moralt  i  eivilt 
dtgli  Ilaliani  will  last  as  an  important  document  of  the 
times.  It  is  a  book  false  in  substance,  but  inspired  by 
lofty  sentiments,  and  it  is  written  in  an  easy  and  elt)quent 
style,  although  sometimes  a  little  verbose.  The  Oetuita 
modamo  will  live  as  the  most  tremendous  indictment  ever 
written  against  the'  Jesuits.  Qioberti  was  a  powerful 
polemical  writer;  and  in  polemics  he  showed  his  most 
original  and  characteristic  qualities.  Balbo  was  an  earnest 
student  of  history,  and  made  history  useful  for  politics. 
Like  Qioberti  in  his  first  period,  Balbo  was  zealous  for  the 
civil  papacy,  and  for  a  federation  of  the  Italian  states  pre- 
sided over  by  it  Hb  Somjnario  ddla  Storia  iltalia  is 
the  best  epitome  that  exists  of  the  intricate  history  of  Italy. 
In  the  Pamitri  nUla  Storia  tTZialia  he  touched  on  import- 
ant subjects,  which  still  await  treatment  He  did  not  do 
himself  justice  in  the  Meditasioni  Storiche,  a  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  history,  for  which  he  had  not  the  necessary 
qnalifications. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  speak  of  living  aathors.  We  shall 
only  notice  the  fact  that  the  political  revival  in  Italy  seems 
to  hare  brought  forth  good  fruit  also  in  the  fields  of 
literature.  It  appears  that  the  literary  bent  of  the  present 
day  is  towards  historical  research.  Of  Ihe  poets,  only  one, 
Giosni  Catducci,  has  as  yet  acquired  a  reputation  that 
seems  certain  to  last 

Ziltnturt. — The  following  s»  the  more  impottaat  rserat  works 
nlsting  to  the  Urtoryof  Itsliui  Utaraton:— EmlHani  Oindid,  Storia 
Mia  Letlmtura  Itatiana,  S  vols.,  Flonnn,  18SS;  PrsacMeo  da 
Sanctis,  Storia  delta  Ltttiralwa  Oaliana,  S  Toil.,  Naples,  1870; 
AdoUo  BwtoU,  Storia  dtlla  JMeratura  Ilaliama  (ths  fint  throe 
Tolomes  sropnbliahedX  Flonnco,  1879-80  ;  Oioni  Carducci,  Studi 
IMoroH,  L^hom,  1874  ;  Alessandro  d'Anoona,  Orient  (M  Tniro 
in  Italia,  3  Tola.,  Flotenco,  1878 ;  Tiraili,  Frartcaai  Btnu,  Floreneo, 
1881;  Puqnslo  Tillarl,  IfieeoU  JfaeStavtlli  »  i  not  ttmpi,  toL  i., 
FloieiKW,  1877;  Pio  Bajna,  Lt  FmtidM  Orlando  ISiriooo,  norsnoe, 
1876;  Attilio  Hortia,  Sludi  lull*  Ofon  loMiw  'dA  Socauxio,  Triaata, 
1879;  Fraoeeaoo  da  Sanctli,  Saaji  Critiei,  S  Tola,  Raplaa,  187'ii ; 
Francesco  d'OTidio,  Sajgi  CVMet,  Naples,  1878.         ~  (A.  lU  )  _ 
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ITHACA  0^^),  Tolgulr  Thitki  (eubq),  ia  next  to 
Ftaeo  the  amaUest  of  tlie  aeren  loniui  Iilanda,  with  an 
area  of  abont  44  aqnare  mile*.  It  forma  an  eparchy  of 
the  nomoa  of  Ceph^onia  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece^  and 
ita  popniation,  which  waa  9873  in  1870,  ia  given  bj  the 
eeiuna  of  1879  at  13,223,  of  whom  6305  were  malea.  The 
ialand  eonaiata  of  two  mountain  maaiea,  connected  by  a 
narrow  iathmna  of  hiUa,  and  aeparatad  by  a  wide  inlet  of 
the  aea  known  ai  the  Oolf  of  Mola  The  northern  and 
greater  man  enlminatea  in  the  heij^ta  of  Anoi  (3066  feet), 
and  the  aontham  in  Hagioa  Stephanoa,  or  Mount  Maroragli 
(813S  feet).  Yathy  (Ba0v),  the  chief  town  and  port  of 
the  idand.  Ilea  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Stephanoa, 
ita  whitewashed  honaea  itretching  for  about  a  mile  round 
the  deep  bay  in  the  Onlf  of  Molo,  to  which  it  owes  ita 
name  (tf.  Dieppe  and  such  Dutch  names  aa  Hollands  Diep). 
As  there  are  only  one  or  two  amall  stretches  of  arable  land 
in  Ithaca,  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  commerce  for 
their  grain  supply  ;  and  olive  oil,  wine,  and  currants  are  the 
principal  prodnota  obtained  by  the  cultivBtion  of  the  thin 
stratum  of  soil  that  corers  the  calcareons  rocks.  Ooats  are 
fed  in  considerable  number  on  the  brushwood  pasture  of  the 
hiU* ;  and  hares  (in  spite  of  Aristotle's  supposed  assertion 
of  their  absence)  are  exceptionally  abundant  The  ialand  is 
divided  into  four  districts: — Vatfay,  Aeto  (or  Eagle's  Cliff), 
Anoge  (Anoi)  or  Upland,  and  Exoge  (Ezoi)  or  Ontland. 

Tha  ntme  lUue*  (Ir^),  Uka  Utiot,  liu  iwas  ezpkinad  by  piDV, 
a  "oolony,"  whioh  would  point  to  a  Fhcuisuui  eonaazion.  It  lui 
Taauinad  attached  to  tha  iiUnd  bom  tha  nrj  aarliait  timat  with  but 
littla  intomptian  of  tha  tradition ;  though  in  Brampton's  tnvala 
(12tli  asntnrj)  tad  is  tha  old  Tenetitn  maps  wa  lad  it  callad  Fila  or 
Tal  da  Compar,  and  at  a  latar  data  it  not  nnfreqnantly  tppaart  aa 
UUIe  Cephuonls.  This  lait  oama  indieataa  tha  ganaral  ehuaotar  of 
Ithaeaa  niatoiy  (if  hiatoi7  it  can  ba  callad)  in  modani  and  indsad 
ia  andant  timea  ;  for  tha  fame  of  tha  ialand  ia  almoat  aolaly  doa  to 
ita  poaition  in  tha  Homeria  stoiy  of  Cljiaea.  Ithaca,  toocnrding  to 
tbaHomoflo  epoa,  waa  tlia  royal  aeat  and  raaidanea  of  King  Plyaaai, 
and  within  ita  naitow  limita  Ilea  tha  scans  <f  mneh  of  tha  poam. 
Tha  island  ia  inoldintally  daaeribad  witii  no  small  variatv  of  detail, 
piotaraaqoa  and  tojpograpbical :  bnt  tha  vaty  a^narent  defiDiteneaa 
tl  tha  daaoiption  haa  rendetad  the  proceaa  of  loantifleatioii  peeo- 
Usriy  perplexing,  and  the  coinoidenea*  betwean  tha  Ithaca  <a  tha 
A^way  and  the  Ithaca  of  tha  piaaant  day  ata  aomstimas  as  pnziUng 
as  the jp^nta  cf  diaaonament.  Tha  phnsaologj  in  which  the  poat- 
tioB  01  tlis  island  islndicatad  ia  of  donbtftil  interpratation,  and  the 
important  woKl  yteuu^  would  bar^  natorallv  baan  randenii  "  low- 
hriBg  "  if  atrsa*  «  present  fact  had  not  foreec  tba  oommentatora  to 
ftpd  or  tmcr  snah  ■gniHeations  aa  "with  low  ahorea'  (tha  ahoraa 
sfisr  all  being  nthar  nnnsnaUy  high)  or  "  alanting  downwards." 
The  Uomarie  looalities  for  which  eoontarparta  have  bean  aonght  an 
Koont  Haritoa,  Uoant  Naion,  tha  harboor  of  PhoTcya,-tha  town 
and  palace  of  Dlnaea,  the  fountain  of  Anthnaa,  tha  cava  of  tha 
Haiada,  tha  italls  of  the  awiaeherd  Ennuens,  the  orchard  of 
Laarta^  and  the  Koraz  or  Raven  C3iff.  The  master  aita  may  be  aaid 
to  ba  that  of  tha  town :  and  aevaral  of  tha  minor  pointa  may  be  at 
onoa  diamiaaad  aa  hopeleea  of  all  certainty  of  recognition.  Among 
tha  "  identiflcationista  "  there  an  two  acboola,  ooe  placing  the  town 
at  PoHa  ontha  waat'oosst  in  the  northern  half  of  the  ialand  (Leake, 
Gladstone,  ke.),  and  tba  other  at  Aeto  on  tha  iathmns.  The  latter 
lOt,  whidt  waa  advocated  by  Sir  William  (MI  (Ttfcgraphy  and 
AwUfUif  tflUiaea,  London,  1807X  hsa  reoaivad  a  great  acceaaion 
to  its  probability  aa  oppoaed  to  tba  rival  thaoiy  by  the  ezcavstiona 
of  Dr  Bchliemaim  carried  on  in  187S  and  1878  (sea  Qchliemann, 
JOajut,  U  niepoiMiBt,  Trm»,  Faria,  1849,  also  pabliahed  in  tier- 
nan  ;  his  letter  to  ntTOfUM,  September  28, 1878  ;  and  tha  author's 
Ufa  ptalizad  to  TZtoa^  London,  1880).  Ha  foond  that  tha  vsUey 
called  folia  or  city  has  never  bsen  the  site  of  a  town,  and  that  the 
apparent  mine  on  a  naigbbonriag  height  snppcaad  to  be  the  aenpolia 
art  really  a  sronp  of  caatallatad  rocks.  Benuins  of  Cyclopean 
stiaalaias  at  the  spot  known  aa  Homar'a  achool  (a  name  of  the  moat 
modem  origin)  wen  the  only  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  tha  ialand.  On  the  ridge  of  Uonnt 
Aeto,  on  the  othar  hand,  h«  found  vast  Cyclopean  iralls  built  of 
stonaa  even  laigtr  than  thoae  of  Kycenje  and  Tiryna ;  and  within 
Iha  area  which  thay  ancloea  than  may  have  been,  be  calenlataa, 
9000  honaae  aimilar  to  thoae  which  he  actually  made  out  to  the 
number  of  190.  Fngmanta  of  potteiy  of  a  Trojan  type,  of  tilea 
with  Impreeaed  omsmenti^  snd  of  a  cnriona  handmill  wen  the 
mij  nlies  of  thS  former  inbaUtanta.  '■  In  the  aouth.«aatem  ez- 
tmnity  of  tha  ialand  an  a  number  of  rooma  like  stables,  averaging 
<S  f««t  in  length  snd  10  fast  in  breadth,  partly  rock-cnt,  pntly 


formed  ^rf  Cyclopesn  wsHs  of  vsiy  hogs  rudely  wrsnght  stonss,  snd 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  thonaanos  of  vsiy  """—^n  bat  most 
ancient  potaharda. "  Ur  Bnnbuiy  (Sid.  tf  AneUnt  Otoarfkf,  voL 
L  p.  88)  ia  dispoaad  to  cdnsidsr  this  eridenoe  oonalnsiva  as  to  tha 
sits  of  the  capitaL 

iM,  batlda  tha  veito  alnady  nTtmS  to.  On  leparara  worki  ea  Rkaaa  Ir 
Schralbar,  LMpde,  1S» ;  Bbhli  tob  USmilan,  Barlta,  ISS) ;  N.  XiimTiM  Ortna 
rivTopM  r^t  vimwt  ISmm},  A.t2wai,  1841;  Bowio.  Londaa,  ISfili  aad  Ondw. 
Pvli,  ItMi  EaRhar,  Ultrwm,  IMS;  LMka'i  UtrO^n  Oram;  Mara't  IW 
Ai  Ortteti  Bonka'a  0«9fr.  ff«»  OrUdmtmmd'  OUdatooa,  "Tha  l>onlDl«aa  cf 
UlyiMi^''  tal  Maemitlmt'a  Jfagmtlmf,  1877,  A  faMonr  of  tba  ^*— — *r*T  will  ta 
{mm  IB  BuehboU,  Ml  jrMMTtKto  J(M/<i%  Lalprit,  ISTL 

ITHACA,  the  chief  town  of  Tompkins  eounty,  New 
York,  U.S.,  is  prettily  situated  in  a  township  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Cayuga  Inlet,  1}  milea  from  the  aouthem  end 
of  Lake  Caynga,  and  142  miles  west  by  south  of  Albany.' 
It  is  at  the  junction  of  several  railways,  haa  gas  and  water 
works,  and  carries  on  some  commerce^  of  which  the  shipping 
of  coal  from  the  Fennsylvanian  anthracite  district  forms 
an  important  constituent.  The  manufactures  include  agri- 
cultural implements,  paper,  glass,  leather,  and  machinery. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  north-east  rise  the  handsome  build- 
ings of  Cornell  university,  chartered  in  1860  and  opened  in 
1868,  in  which  a  marked  eharacteriatic  ia  the  prominence 
given  to  the  study  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  Sage  College  was  presented  to  the  uniTenity-  by  the 
Hon.  H.  W.  Sage,  on  c(nidition  that  women  should  havn 
the  same  advantages  for  education  aa  men.  The  public 
library  of  Ithaca  was  built  and  atocked  at  •  coat  of 
^13,000  by  the  same  munificent  dtiiea  whose  endow- 
ment of  the  university  »  commemorated  in  ita  nama^  Tb» 
neighbourhood  of  Idiaea  ia  lenuurkable  for  the  number  of 
ito  waterfaUa,  of  which  Ithaca  Fall,  160  feet  hi|^  by  160 
feet  broad,  ia  the  chist  The  nopnlation  at  the  town  in 
1880  waa  9864. 

ITINEBABIUM.  This  Latin  word,  equivalent  to 
rotd-book,  ia  mote  particularly  employed  to  deaignata  the 
deacriptiona  atill  extant  of  the  ancient  Boman  roads  and 
lostea  of  traffic,  with  the  atationa  and  distances.  It  is 
nsnsl  to  distinguish  two  classes,  Itineraria  Adnotata  or 
Seripla  and  Itineraria  PK<a,->-the  former  having  th* 
character  of  a  book,  and  the  latter  being  a  graphic  indica- 
tion of  the  route  in  the  form  of  a  chart  Of  the  Itineraria 
Scripta  the  moat  important  ore . — (I)  A  AntoHtiti  (see 
AitTOHua  iTiinRAXiVM  and  ANTONiinTs),  which  eonauts 
of  two  parts,  the  one  dealing  with  roads  in  Europe^  Aaia, 
and  Africa,  and  the  other  with  familiar  aea-toutc^ — ^the 
distances  usually  measured  from  Rome  (the  better  MSS. 
probably  represent  a  revision  dating  from  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian; edited  by  Tobler,  St  Oall,  1863);  (3)  It  Hiero- 
totymitanvm  or  SttrdiffcUt/ue,  which  belongs  to  the  4th 
century,  and  contains  the  route  fft>m  Bordeaux  to  Jeru- 
salem and  from  Heradea  by  Borne  to  Milan  (aee  Pindar 
in  VerhandL  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1860;  A.  de  Bar- 
th4I4my  in  Sevut  Anhf6l.,  1864  ;  Anris,.Coiieoricb)w«  <b* 
•ou*  apollinaiTret,  Ac,  Ktmea,  1S68);  (3)  It  AUauutdri, 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  march-route  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  mainly  derived  from  Arrian  and  pnpared  for 
Conatantius's  ezpeditiMi  in  340-345  a.i>.  (first  ed.  by  Mai, 
Milan,  1817,  since  by  G.  MUller  ia  DQbner's  Arrianwt, 
Paris,  1846,  and  by  D.  Yolkmann,  Naumb.,  1 871;  see  Klnge, 
Dt  ilin.  Alexandri,  Berlin,  1861).  A  collected  edition  of 
the  ancient  itineraria  was  issued  by  Fortia  d'Urban,  Faria, 
1845.  Of  the  Itineraria  Picta  oxij  one  great  example  haa 
been  pteaerved.  This  is  the  famous  TtibuUx  Ptutingerianot 
which,  without  attending  to  the  ahape  or  relative  poeitioB 
of  the  countries,  represents  by  straight  lines  and  dote  of 
various  sixes  the  rosds  and  towns  of  the  whole  Boman 
world.     The  best  edition  is  by  Desjaidins,  Paris,  1868.     { 

ITIUS  POBTUS,  a  phu»  of  no  importance  in  itself,' 
has  a  kind  of  factitious  interest  as  the  point  whence  Julius 
Csesar  sailed  from  Oanl  to  Britain.  Ajthoug^  Cesar  does 
not  mention  the  Fortna  in  speaking  of  his  bat  expedition 
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(66  B.a),  his  language  in  describing  it  as  the  naral  ren- 
IdazTOUS  before  his  second  invasion  (64  B.a)  leaves  little 
doubt  that  he  had  sailed  from  it  before.  To  determine, 
therefore,  the  site  of  the  Fortus  Itins,  while  it  would  de- 
cide one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  geography,  would  go  far  to  fix  the  spot  where  the 
great  captain  first  set  foot  in  England.  It  is  impossible 
Ihere  to  describe  the  controversy,  or  to  detail  the  ftga- 
laents  which  at  one  time  or  another  have  been  advanced 
in  favour  of  every  bay  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
Modern  criticism  seleots  four  sites  as  probable — Boulogne, 
Wissant,  Ambleteuse,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  The 
first  two  number  most  adherents;  and  in  recent  criticism 
Wissant,  about  3  J  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Orisnes  (ItUtm 
I'romontorium),  has  united  a  nuyority  of  voices. 


'  Tha  qnmtion  tnmi  upon  the  interpretation  of  certain  pinigwi  in 
GaeaaT'i  D*  JBello.  Oalluo  (It.  20  s?.,  v.  1  *;.)■  with  direct  end  in- 
direct mentiosi  in  other  Litin  and  Oreek  vriten.  See  also  Camden's 
JBrilanHia,  ltE9 ;  Da Canfp,  Du$frtatS<mttur  la  ViieU  Saint Imu, 
diaa.  zzriii,  "Portoa  Ituu,"  1(78  ;  D'Anville,  " Diaaertation  aur 
le  portiu  Itins,"  in  JUmtint  d»  VAcadtmAi  da>  Jiueriptioiu,  zxiiL, 
1781 ;  Airr,  "  On  the  Place  of  Jolina  Ciaaar'a  Separtnre  from 
Qaol,  fee,  in  Ar^aolotia,  18(13 ;  papera  by  Airy  and  Oueat  in 
the  .<«A«iumtii^  1851,  1869,  1868 ;  by  Geois*  Long  in  the  SmUr 
of  186S ;  by  H.  L.  Long  in  OmlUmtm'*  Mofeuint,  WU:  and  an 
•Uborat*  article  by  H.  J.  Heller  in  the  ZtUiehiift  /Br  Augmuiiu 
SriObunde,  voL  zniL,  Berlin,  1866  ;  Thomaa  Lewis,  Tht  hvaiion 
a^ Britain  by  Jidiut  Caaar,  1862  ;  Cardwell,  "itemarks  on  Jnliua 
Ccaar'a  Invasian  of  Britain,"  in  ArAmolcaia  Gmticma,  vol,  iiL  ; 
Captain  Becher,  "Caeear'a  Invaaiona  of  Britain:  Naatical  Con- 
duxians  on  the  place  of  hie  departore  from  Oaol,  Jce.,"  in  Ncntiaii 
Jtagcuim,  1862 ;  papen  by  F.  de  Saulcy  and  Oeneral  Creoly  in 
the  BtvM  ArdUoUgiqyu,  1860  and  1863;  £.  de  Sanlcy,  "Les 
BnMitions.da  Ceaar  en  Onmde-Bietagna,"  in  CJamjNWMt  d»  CUmr, 
voL  L,  1862 ;  AVbi  Haigneri,  £tud*  lur  U  portut  IKm  dt  Jutu 
Cttar,  1862  ;  Yon  Odlsr,  CUaor**  gaXHxIuir  Krieg  >it  dm  Jalmn  68 
Mt  6S  «.  Chr.,  1868 ;  Id.,  Oaia't  gdaitehtr  Jtritg  im  Jakn  61  «. 
Ckr.,  18(0 ;  H.  L'amperenr,  "  L'andenne  vole  romaine  d'Bpihy," 
in  L'InMtia,  1861 ;  and  A.  Wanter's  brodhnra,  Wiumit  raneim 
farttu  Iteitu,  Bmaaels,  1879. 

rrUBBIDE,  or  TTmtBiDa,  AtrotrsiiN  d«  (178S-1824), 
emperor  of  Mexico  from  May  1822  to  March  1823,  was 
bom  September  27,  1783,  at  Valladolid,  now  Morelia,  in 
Mexico,.where  his  father,  an  Old  Spaniard  from  Pampeluna, 
had  settled  with  his  Creole  wife.  After  enjoying  a  better 
education  than  was  then  usual  in  Mexico,  Iturbide  entered 
the  military  service,  and  in  1810  held  the  post  of  lieutenant 
in  the  provincial  regiment  of  his  native  city.  In  that  year 
the  insurrection  under  Hidalgo  broke  oat,  and  Iturbide, 
mote  from  policy,  it  would  seem,  than  from  principle, 
aerved  in  the  toyal  army.  Possessed  of  splendid  courage 
and  brilliant  military  talents,  which  fitted  him  especially 
for  guerilla  warfare,  the  young  Creole  did  signal  service, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  military  rank.  In  December  1813 
Colonel  Iturbide^  along  with  General  Llano,  dealt  a  crash- 
ing blow  to  the  revolt  by  defeating  Morelos,  the  successor 
of  Hidalgo,  in  the  battle  of  Valladolid ;  and  the  former 
followed  it  up  by  another  decisive  victory  at  Purnaran  in 
January  1814.  Next  year  Don  Augnstih  was  appointed 
to  the  eonunand  of  the  army  of  the  north  and  to  the 
governorship  of  the  provinces  of  Vaflladolid  and  Ooaiuqaato, 
bnt  in  1816  grave  charges  of  extortion  and  violence  were 
brought,  against  him,  which  led  to  his  recall  Although 
the  general  was  acquitted,  or  at  least  although  the  inquiry 
was  dropped,  he  did  not  resume  his  commands,  but  retired 
into  private  Ufe  for  four  years,  which,  we  are  told,  he  qtent 
in  a  rigid  course  of  penance  for  his  former  excesses.  In 
1820  Apodaca,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  received  instractions 
from  the  Spanish  cortes  to  proclaim  the ,  constitution 
promnlgated  in  Spain  in  1813,  but,  although  obliged  at 
first  to  submit  to  an  order  by  which  his  power  was  much 
curtailed,  he  secretly  cherished  the  design  of  reviving  the 
kbsolnte  power  for  Ferdinand  VIL  in  Mexico.  Cnder 
pretext  of  patting  down  the  lingering  remains  of  revolt,  he 


levied  troops,  and,  plaong  ItorUde  at  their  head,  inatnieted 
him  to  proclaim  the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  Four 
years  of  reflexion,  however,  had  modified  the  general's  views, 
and  now,  led  both  by  personal  ambition  and  by  patriotic 
regard  for  his  country,  Iturbide  resolved  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  national  independenoai  His  subsequent  proceed- 
ings— how  he  issued  the  Flem  of  Iguala,  on  Febmary  24, 
1821,  how  by  the  refnsal  of  the  Spanish  cortes  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Cordova,  which  he  had  signed  with  O'Donojn, 
he  was  transformed  from  a  mere  champion  of  monarchy 
into  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  how,  hailed  by  the 
soldiers  as  emperor  Angnstin  L  on  May  18,  1822,  he  was 
compelled  wititdn  ten  months  by  his*  arrogant  neglect  of 
constitutional  restraints,  to  tender  his  abdication  to  a 
congress  whicE  he  had  forcibly  dissolved — will  be  found 
detailed  under  Mbzioo^  Although  the  congress  refnaed 
to  accept  his  abdication  on  the  groond  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to.  recogniae  tha  validity  of  his  election,  it  permitted  tha 
ex-emperor  to  retire  to  Leghorn  in  Italy,  while  in  eonsidera- 
tion  of  hiaaervicesin  1820  a  yearly  pension  of  ;£fiOOO  waa 
conferred  upon  him.  But  Iturbide  resolved  to  make  one 
more  bid  for  power ;  and  in  1824,  passing  from  Leghorn 
to  London,  he  published  a  StatemaU,  and  on  May  11th 
set  sail  for  Hexiea  The  congress  immediately  issned  an 
act  of  outlawry  against  him»  forbidding  him  to  set  foot  on 
Mexican  soil  on  pain  of  death.  Ignorant  <A  this,  the  ex- 
emperor  landed  in  'il«giiiM>  at  Soto  ht  Marina  on  July  14th. 
He  was  almost  immediately  recognised  and  arrested,  and 
on  July  19,  1624,  .was  shot  at  Fadilla,  by  order  of  the  stote 
of  Tamanlipas,  without  being  permitted  an  appeal  to  the 
general  congress.  Don  Angustin  de  Iturbide  is  described 
by  his  contemporaries  as  being  of  handsome  figure  and 
ingratiating  manner.  His  brilliant  courage  and  wonderful 
success  made  him  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  thongh  towards 
his  prisonais  he  displayed  the  most  cold-blooded  croelly, 
boasting  in  one  of  his  despatches  of  having  honoured  Good 
Friday  by  shooting  three  hundred  exoommnnicated 
wretches.  Thongh  described  as  amiable  in  his  private 
life,  he  seems  in  lus  public  career  to  have  been  amoitioua 
and  unscmpolons^  and  by  his  haughty  Spanish  temper, 
impatient  of  all  resistance  or  control,  to  have  forfeited  tha 
opportunity  of  founding  a  secure  imperial  dynasty.  His  son 
Angustin  was  chosen  by  the  ill-fated  emperor  Maximilian 
as  his  sueoessor. 

AttfuaUm  dt  Suriide,  written  by  himaelf,  Kngliah  translation,  1821. 

rrZEHOE,  one  of  the  busiest  commercial  towns  of 
northern  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  Stor,  a  navigable 
tributary  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  circle  of  Steinbutg  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  32  miles  north- 
west of  Hamburg  and  15  miles  north  of  Qliickstadt.  As 
chief  town  of  the  circle,  it  is  the  seat  of  .the  usual  local 
courts  and  of  a  head  custom-house.  The  church  of  St 
Lawrence,  dating  from  the  12th  century,  and  the  building 
in  which  the  Holstein  estates  formerly  met,  are  noteworthy. 
The  town  haa  a  convent  founded  in  1268,  a  high  school,  a 
hospital,  and  other  benevolent  institntions.  The  sugar- 
refinery,  which  employs  some  500  hands,  is  the  largast  in 
Germany.  Iron-founding,  shipbuilding,  and  wool-spinning 
are  also  carried  on,  and  the  manufactures  include  machinery, 
tobacco,  fishing-nets,  chicory,  soap,  cement,  beer,  and  other 
articlea,  Fishing  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
markets  for  cattle  and  homes  are  important  A  oonaider- 
able  trade  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  prodaets  and  wood, 
chiefly  with  Hamburg  and  Altona.  Including  the  garrison, 
the  population  in  1876  was  9776. 

Itiehoe  ii  the  oldest  town  in  Holstein.  Its  nnclens  waa  a  eastls 
built  to  reatisin  the  Danea  in  808 1);  Egbert,  one  of  Charlemagne's 
coonts.  The  commnnity  which  aprus  up  aroond  it  waa  diveraaly 
called  Eaaeveldobnig,  Eselafleth,  and  Idaho.  In  1201  the  town  was 
deaboyed,  bat  it  waa  restored  in  1221.    TotheaewtowntheLiibodt 
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riKlit*  wan  gnntad  by  Adolphu  IT.  in  1288,  tad  to  the  old  town 
in  ISOS.  Uuiing  the  Thirty  Tout'  War  Itiehoe  tu  twice  d>- 
(troytd  by  the  Swedn,  in  1641  aod  19S7,  but  wu  rebuilt  on  each 
occuion.  It  paaeed  to  Proaeie  in  1887,  witii  the  dnchy  of  Bobleiwig- 
Hobtein. 

rVAK  (or  JoAHir,  ie.,  JTohk)  L,  grand-diike  of  Moscow 
from  1328  to  1340,  waa  sumamed  Kalita  in  alliuion  to  the 
"  purse "  which  he  alwaTS  carried  at  his  girdlei  '  Some 
have  imagined  tiiat  it  contained  alms  for  distribntion ; 
others  wi^  greater  probsbilitj  look  upon  it  as  characteristic 
of  the  miserly  habits  of  the  prince.  The  great  importance 
of  Ivan  in  Bnssian  history  is  that  he  was  the  consolidator 
of  the  power  of  Koecow,  the  nncleoa  oat  of  which  the 
em]>iTe  was  to  be  formed  at  a  fntore  period.  By  treachery 
he  procnred  from  Uzbek,  the  Tatar  Khan,  the  ruin  of-  his 
riral  the  prince  of  Tver,  and  by  craft  and  bribery  made 
many  additions  to  his  territory.  He  also  induced  the  metro- 
politan to  reside  at  Moscow,  which  brought  dignity  and 
influuice  to  the  city. 

IVAN  II.,  grand-duke  from  1363  to  1369,  eon  of  Ivan 
L,  sneceeded  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Simon  Oordi,  or 
the  Proud.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  kindly  man,  but, 
in  so  far  as  his  short  reign  had  any  effect,  it  weakened  the 
principality  of  Moscow. 

IVAN  III.,  snmamed  the  Great,  grand-duks  from  1462 
to  1505,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the 
annals  of  Rosaia,  for  to  him  is  due  the  consolidation  of  the 
autocracy.  His  long  reign  of  forty-three  years  was  very 
beneficial  to  his  country.  He  was  a  skilful  diplomatist, 
and  often  brought  about  by  intrigue  what  others  conU  only 
effect  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  he  reduced  to  submisrion 
the  haughty  republic  of  Novgorod,  and  united  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Moscow  those  of  Tver,  Rostoff,  and  Taroslavl ; 
he  also  took  Kazan  in  1187,  but  it  was  not  dednltively 
incorporated  with  Moscow  till  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.  He 
reconquered  the  territory  as  far  as  the  river  Sozh,  which 
had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lithnanians.  In 
1472  he  married  Sophia,  niece  of  Constantine  PaUeoIogus. 
In  consequence  of  this  nnion  Ivan  considered  himself  the 
heir  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  adopted  the  two- 
headed  eagle  for  his  arms.  Embassies  were  sent  to  foreign 
powers.  Italian  architects  were  invited  into  Russia,  and 
many  learned  Greek  monks  found  refuge  there  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Turks. 

IVAN  IV.,  snmamed  the  Terrible  (Oromi),  the  first 
czar  of  Russia,  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  father  Vasili  in  1633.  His  reign  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods : — (1)  his  minority,  under  tiis  regency 
of  his  stepmother  Helen  Glinska;  (2)  from  his  attaining 
his  majority  till  the  death  of  his  amiable  wife  Anastasia 
Romanova,  during  which  time  he  was  a  bold  and  vigorous 
ruler,  and  careful  of  the  happiness  of  his  subjects;  and 
(3)  from  her  death  till  the  conclusion  of  his  ;eign  in  1684, 
the  period  signalized  by  those  atrocities  which  have  earned 
for  Ivan  such  an  unenviable  reputation.  He  was  the  first 
Russian  sovereign  who  took  the  title  of  Czar,  a  Slavonic 
form  of  Cesar.  In  1562  he  annexed  Kazan,  and  Astrakhan 
two  years  later.  In  many  points  of  his  character  Ivan 
resembles  Louis  XL,  especially  in  his  statecraft  and 
superstition  ;  indeed,  just  as  France  owed  her  aggrandize- 
ment to  some  of  her  most  cruel  sovereigns,  so  in  Russia 
the  greatest  tyrants  have  been  the  consolidators  of  the 
empire.  In  the  time  of  Ivan  a  printing  press  was  set  np  at 
Moscow,  and  the  first  book  published  (in  1664)  was  an 
Apoilol — a  name  given  to  a  collection  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  apostoUe  epistles ;  but  persecution  was 
Boon  directed  against  the  printers,  who,  from  the  jealousy 
of  those  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  copying  religions 
books,  were  compelled  to  fly  from  Russia,  and  were 
protected  by  Sigismund  IL  of  Poland.  They  afterwards 
printed  the  whole  Bible  at  Osttog  in  Tolhynia  in  1681. 


In  the  British  Mqsenm  is  a  copy  of  this  book,  idiich 
formerly  belonged  to  the  terrible  Ivan.  Sir  Jerome  Honey, 
the  English  ambassador,  has  written  on  the  fly-Iosf ,  "  this 
Bibell  in  the  Slavonian  tonge  had  owt  of  the  emperor's 
UbiaiL"  Siberia  was  also  annexed  in  this  reign  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  Cossack  Yermsk,  and  the  English  fitst 
opened  np  commercial  intercourse  with  the  country  by 
means  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and 
Richard  Chancellor  in  1563.  The  English  for  a  long  time 
eigoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Russian  trade,  and  it  is  to 
some  of  them  that  the  Russians  are  indebted  for  interesting 
accounts  of  their  land,  especially  to  Dr  Giles  Fletcher, 
nude  of  the  dramatis^  whose  Bvue  Common-WecUth 
(London,  1691)  is  a  mine  of  valnable  information.  The 
atrocities  committed  by  Ivan  at  Novgorod  in  1669,  and 
at  Pskov  soon  afterwards,  are  well  known.  It  is  from 
foreigners,  such  as  Horsey,  that  we  get  minute  accounts  of 
his  many  cmeltiat.  In  the  British  Museum  are  preserved 
some  of  his  letters  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  of  whom  he  re- 
quested that  an  English  wife  should  be  chosen  for  him  and 
sent  to  Russia.  A  Lady  Mary  Hastings,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Huntmgdon,  waa  selected  and  introduced  to  the 
Russian  ambassador  Pisemski,  bat  when  the  time  drew  near 
for  her  departure  she  entreated  her  father  with  tears  not  to 
send  her  to  such  a  husband.  The  miserable  tyrant  expired 
in  1684,  from  grief  for  his  son,  whom  he  had  killed  in  a' 
fit  of  passion  three  years  beforei  Like  Loab  XL,  he  hived 
to  surround  himself  with  quacks  and  magicians,  some  of 
whom,  according  to  Horsey,  prophesied  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  latter  has  left  us  the  following  earions  notice 
of  him: — 

"Thus  much  to  oonolnde  with  this  emperor  Ivan  Vudliwich. 
He  ma  a  ffoodlie  man  of  peraon  and  preaeDoe,  well  favonred,  high 
forehead,  ehrill  voice,  a  right  Slthiaii,  full  of  nadie  wisdom,  cnuU, 
blondye,  mer«Ueaa ;  hia  own  experience  mannaged  by  direction  both 
hia  atate  and  commonwealth  affarea ;  wu  anmptuoaaly  iqtomed  in 
lliohell  Archangel  choroh,  where  he,  thongh  garded  daye  and 
night,  remaisea  a  feaifoU  apectacle  to  the  memory  of  such  aa  paas 
by  or  heer  hia  name  apoken  of,  [who]  are  contented  to  croaa  and 
bleas  thamaelvea  from  hia  reaurection  againe. " 

IVAN  v.,  exar  from  1682  to  1696,  was  the  son  of  Alexis 
by  his  first  wife  Maria  Miloslavakaia.  He  was  infirm  both 
in  mind  and  body.  The  Narlshkins,  to  which  family  the 
widow  of  Alexis  (his  second  wife)  belonged,  were  anxioua 
that  Peter,  the  next  brother,  should  succeed,  but  Sophia, 
the  ambitious  daughter  of  Alexis  by  his  first  wife,  wished 
Ivan  to  mle^  so  that  she  might  govern  in  his  name.  She 
was  ultimately  forced,  however,  into  the  Devichi  mon- 
astery, and  Ivan  reigned  conjointly  with  his  brother,  the 
government  being  really  in  the  hands  of  Peter  assisted 
by  his  mother,  the  Narlshkins,  Dolgoronkis,  and  Boris 
Golltzia 

IVAN  VI.,  czar  in  1740-41,  was  son  of  Anthony  TJlrich 
of  Brunswick  by  his  marriage  with  Anne,  granddaughter  of 
Ivan  V.  The  reign  of  this  unfortanate  young  man  lasted 
but  a  year,  under  the  regencies  of  his  mother  and  Biren. 
Owing  to  the  success  of  the  revolution  under  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  was  confined  as  a  prisoner 
in  Schliisselburg,  and  Anthony  and  Anne  with  their  other 
children  were  banished  to  Kholmogort  in  the  government 
of  Archangel.  By  long  detentiun  in  the  fortress  Ivan 
became,  it  is  said,  half-witted.  In  the  year  1764  a  certain 
Lieutenant  Mirovich  attempted  to  deliver  him  from  captivity 
and  proclaim  him  emperor.  Ivan,  however,  was  slun  in 
the  skirmish  that  ensued,  and  Mirovich  was  afterwards 
publicly  executed.  According  to  some,  he  had  been  urged 
to  the  act  by  Catherine,  who  wanted  an  excuse  for  putting 
Ivan  to  death. 

For  the  Ivans  aee  aolovlev,ZKi)n'Mi  SimH,  2»  vola. ;  Ooatrialov, 
Sauutaya  Jtloriya,  8  vols. ;  W.  R.  a  Balaton,  AWy  Btmiim 
mtory;  Bambaiid.  Bitoin  dt  la  ihiaria. 
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IVANOVO,  or  Itavoto-Vozhibinbk,  the  "  If  anchester 
of  Rtuda,"  •  town  in  the  government  of  Vlodunir,  20 
miles  nottb-weat  of  Shoa,  near  the  riTer  Uvod,  and  on  the 
(oad  from  Shoa  to  Nerakhta.  It  conaista,  as  the  foil  name 
impUea,  of  what  were  originallj  two  villages-^Ivanovo, 
which  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  16th  century,  and 
Yosnesensk,  of  mnch  more  recent  date — united  into  a 
town  in  1861.  Of  best  note  among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
ehnrch  of  the  Intercession  of  the  Virgin,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  an  important  monastery  founded  in  1679  and 
abandoned  in  1761.  Due  of  the  colleges  of  the  town 
contains  a  public  library.  The  industrial  history  of 
Ivanovo  begins  with  the  18th  century.  Linen-weaving 
was  introduced  in  1761,  and  in  1776  the  manufacture  of 
ehintses  was  brought  from  SchlOaselbnrg  by  some  natives 
of  the  village.  By  1860  the  worth  of  the  chintzes 
•mounted  to  6,680,876  roubles,  and  10,000  workmen 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  coane  calico.  The 
reports  of  1879  show  36  calico-print  works,  a  wool-spiuniog 
factory,  0  cotton-weaving  factories,  8  bleachworks,  6  iron- 
works, 3  chemical  works,  and  several  minor  establish- 
ments. The  workmen  number  about  16,000  or  20,000. 
The  cotton  factories  produce  to  the  annual  value  of 
35,000,000  to  30,000,000  roubles ;  the  iron  works  manu- 
facture 110,000  poods  (1770  tons)  of  iron,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  turn  out  of  boilers  and  factory  machinery. 
Bast  mats  are  made  to  thf  value  of  16,000  roubles. 

rVORT  is  essentially  equivalent  to  dentine,  that  hard 
■nbstance,  not  wholly  unlike  bone,  of  which  most  teeth 
prmcipdly  consist  By  asage,  however,  its  application  has 
become  almost  restricted  to  &e  dentine  of  those  teeth  which 
are  large  enough  to  be  available  for  industrial  purposes, 
vii.,  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamni^  the  walrus, 
the  narwhal,  and  the  sperm  whales. 

Ivoiy  consists  of  an  organio  matrix  or  basis  substance 
(which  by  prolonged  bailing  is  converted  into  gelatin),  per- 
meated by  an  immense  number  of  exceedingly  fine  canals. 
The  matrix  is  richly  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts, 
which  are  probably  held  in  some  loose  form  of  chemical 
combination'  with  it,  and  is  of  snch  consistence  that  it 
retains  its  form  after  removal  of  the  salts  by  an  acid  solvent 
The  canals  start  from  the  axial  pulp  cavity,  and  run  in  a 
direction  generally  outwards  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
task;  in  the  elephant  they  are  of  exceptional  fineness, 
jbeing  only  about  yfW  °'  ^°  ^"^  '"  diameter,  and  are 
placed  very  closely,  being  separated  by  intervals  not  much 
greater  than  their  own  diameter.  To  the  regularity  with 
which  the  tubes  are  disposed,  and  to  their  sinsll  size  and 
frequent  curvature,  ivory  owes  its  fineness  of  grain,  and 
probably  also  its  almost  perfect  elasticity ;  whilst  to  the 
peeoliarities  of  their  curvatures  it  owes  that  very  chsiac- 
teristie  pattern  of  curved  decussating  lines,  liks  engine 
turning,  which  is  seen  where  the  surface  is  a  section 
transverse  to  the  tusk.  For,  thongh  it  is  broadly  true  that 
the  tubes  in  elephant  ivory  run  from  the  axis  of  the  tusk 
to  its  periphery,  they  do  not  run  straight,  but  make  a  ino- 
cession  of  strong  bends  at  regular  intervals,  and  as  the  li{^t 
is  differently  rrfracted  by  the  basis  substance  and  by  the 
tubes  according  to  the  direction  they  are  pursuing,  this 
peculiarity  of  their  course  results  in  producing  that  pattern 
fonnd  in  the  dentine  of  Proboieidea  only.  Ivory  differs 
from  bone  in  its  finer  stmcture  and  greater  elasticity,  and 
in  the  absence  of  those  larger  canals  which  convey  blood- 
vessels through  the  substance  of  bone,  and  appear  npon  it 
as  specks  or  as  stripes,  according  as  it  is  cut  transversely 
or  longitodinally.  When  a  transverse  section  of  a  task 
ent  at  •  distance  from  the  growing  pnlp  is  examined,  its 
middle  is  seen  to  be  occupied  by  a  darkidi  spot  of  obviously 
dilfecant  ttroctnre;  this  is  the  last  remains  of  the  pulp, 


rudely  *«i««iO«^  "Hie  outer  border  of  the  section  co£sistt 
of  a  thick  layer  of  cementom,  with  which  the  whole  tusk 
is  coated,  and  the  rest  is  ivory,  showing  the  diaracteristie 
engine-turning  pattern,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  numerona 
circular  lines,  concentric  with  the  central  simt  These 
"contour"  lines  are  due  to  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
number  of  minute  irregular  spaces,  found  in  all  dentine^ 
but  specislly  abundant  and  disposed  With  a  greater  rego- 
larity  in  ivory;  they  are  known  as  interglobular  spaces, 
from  the  form  of  thur  boundaries  when  seen  under  a 
moderate  magnifying  power.  la  the  areas  occnpied  by 
tbese  spaces  there  is  a  amaller  proportion  of  lime  salts 
and  more  organic  matter ;  consequently  the  ivory  is  hen 
less  dense  and  more  liable  to  decomposition,  and  fossil 
tasks,  as  well  as  the  lees  perfectly  preserved  (^  mammoth 
tasks,  are  frequently  found  to  have  broksi)  np  into  a 
number  of  superposed  cones,  and  in  transverse  section  to 
present  many  concentric  detached  rings  of  ivory  more  or 
less  friable.     See  Plate  VIL 

Argning  from  the  analogy  of  other  dentine,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  minute  tubes  and  the  interglobular  spaces 
are  not  empty  in  living  ivory,  but  that  tiiey  contain  pro- 
toplasmic substance,  though  how  far  this  may  have  perished 
or  altered  in  that  portion  of  the  tnsk  which  is  extruded 
and  far  distant  from  the  growing  pulp  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  observations  at  present  wanting.  According  to 
Ton  Bibn'a  analyses,  ivory  contains  as  much  as  bam  40 
to  43  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  whereas  human  dwtine 
contains  only  about  26  per  cent ;  of  fat  it  contains  from 
■24  to  '34  per  cent  It  diffen  from  other  dentines  chiefly 
in  its  richness  in  organic  constitnents,  in  the  fineness  of  its 
tubes,  in  their  pecmiarly  curved  course^  and  in  the  abun- 
dance of  interglobular  spaces  arranged  in  "  contour  "  lines, 
The  tusks  of  die  elephant  are  a  pair  of  npper  incisor  teeth, 
which  may  attain  to  an  enoimous  development  The 
lai^t  teeth  were  possessed  by  the  extinct  mammoths,  of 
which  tusks  have  been  found  in  Siberia  13  feet  and  more 
in  length,  and  weighing  200  lb  each.  Holnpffel  men- 
tions one  of  very  fine  quality,  that  was  cnt  up  into  piano 
keys  in  England,  which  weighed  186  ft.  Among  recent 
elephants  the  African  species  possess  ths  largest,  tusks, 
these  attaining  to  a  lengui  of  9  or  10  feet  and  a  weight  of 
160  It  each,  whilst  the  tusk  of  an  Indian  ele^iant  which 
measured  8  feet  in  length  and  weighed  90  s  has  been 
placed  on  record  as  exceptionally  largis.  A  pairof  Africsn 
tusks  at  the  London  exhibition  of  1861  weighed  325  ft, 
and  measnred  8  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  22  indies 
in  circumference;*  but  authorities  acquainted  with  the 
African  ivory  districts  give  20  to  60  ft  as  the  average 
weight  of  tusks.  In  Africa  both  males  and  females  are 
furnished  with  large  tusks ;  but  in  the  Indian  species  a 
sexual  difference  exists,  the  tusks  of  the  female  projecting 
only  a  few  inches  from  ths'  gums,  while  even  of  the  males 
by  no  means  aQ  are  "  tuskers."  Sanderson  says  that  10 
per  cent  qf  Indian  male  elephants  have  very  small  tusks, 
while  in  Ceylon  only  one  in  three  hundred  of  the  males  is 
powerfully  armed,  ^le  peculiarity  is  not  always  trans- 
mitted, tnskleas  sins  (*<  mocknas")  breeding  "  tuskers,*  and 
vieeverta.  The  importance  of  tmdn  as  giving  an  advantage 
in  combat  to  their  posaeaaoia  ia  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
dread  of  a  "  tuaker"  ahown  by  other  elephants  less  favoured. 
Tusks  are  often  broken  by  fighting,  and  always  show  marks 
of  considerable  wear,  while  even  captive  elephant^  with 
their  shortened  tasks,  make  great  use  of  them  for  a  variety 
of  purposes ;  for  example,  an  elephant  will,  when  set  to  puU 
at  a  rope,  take  it  between  his  molar  teeth  and  pass  it  over 
one  of  his  tusks  to  get  a  good  pnrohase.  Nothing  bat  an 
extnmely  strong  and  elastic  material  snch  as  ivoiy  is  conld 
withstsnd  the  strains  to  which  it  is  oonstaatly  e^osad. 

Captive  elephants  have  th«r  tasks  shortened,  and  ths 
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Md(  bonnd  with  metal  to  pranot  tbeir  splitting;  aaA,  m 
the  tnak  is  continnally  growing  hf  the  eonTersion  of  btaL 
portions  of  vaacolar  pnlp  into  ivory,  the  operation  lias  to 
be  repeated.  When  this  is  done  at  interrals  of  tan  years, 
the  segment  cat  off  is  ralaable,  and  is  sold  as  irory ;  some 
prefer,  however,  to  cat  the  tnaks  much  more  freqnently. 
In  a  yoang  elephant  the  Tascnlsr.polp  extends  beyond  the 
portion  of  the  tnsk  implanted  in  the  jaw,  while  in  the 
older  animal  it  does  not  reach  so  far ;  its  probable  extent 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  shortening  the  tnsk,  as  if  it 
be  encroached  npon  much  suffering  is  entailed  on  the 
animaL  Tet  the  Taacolar  formative  pulp  of  an  elephant's 
tooth  is  singularly  tolerant  of  iig'nry  without  having  its 
function  of  ivoty  formation  destroyed,  and  hence  it  happebs 
that  foreign  bodiea  which  have  got  access  into  the  palp 
chamber  become  solidly  enclosed  in  ivory.  The  growing 
end  of  the  tnsk  is  widely  open,  and  its  edges  are  not  much 
thicker  than  paper ;  the  cavity  which  contains  the  pulp  is 
of  conical  form,  tapering  to  a  point,  which  Is  situated  at  a 
distance  down  the  tnsk,  varying;  as  has  been  before  stated, 
with  the  age  of  the  animaL  The  tnsk  grows  by  the  con- 
version of  successive  portions  of  the  surface  of  tiie  conical 
mass  of  pulp  into  ivoty,  whilst  fresh  palp  is  added  at  the 
flat  base  or  open  end  of  the  tnsk.  The  tusks  are  deeply 
implanted  in  curved  bony  sockets,  which  mn  nearly  verti- 
cally upwards,  so  that  the  open  growing  ends  of  the  tusks 
are  brought  up  to  about  the  level  of  the  eyes.  Hence  it  is 
not  a  rare  occurrence  for  a  sportsman's  bullet,  intended  to 
pierce  the  elephant's  brain,  to  penetrate  the  tusk  near  to 
its  growing  end,  where  the  walls  of  the  pulp  cavity  -are 
quite  thin,  and  to  lodge  in  the  "nerve"  of  its  tooth 
Indeed  sportsmen  remark  tliat  the  forehead  shot  Is  leas 
fatal  to  African  than  to  Asiatic  elephants.  Owing  to  the 
sise  and  position  of  their  tusks.  The  amount  of  disturb- 
ance produced  by  a  ballet  in  the  nerve  is  variable ;  some- 
times  the  conversion  of  pnlp  into  ivoiy  goes  on  with  bat 
littk  interruption,  so  that  the  bullet  eomss  to  be  imbedded 
ia  ivo^,  which  fits  closely  up  against  it,  instead  of  in  pnlp 
■•  it  was  at  firsL  Generally  tlie  pulp  immediately  around 
it  has  been  so  disintegrated  by  its  impact,  or  by  snbseqnent 
inflammation,  that  it  is  incapable  of  oonvetaioninto  normal 
ivory,  and  in  its  place  there  is  a  more  or  less  irregnlar  de- 
velopment of  nodalar  secondary  dentine.  And  sometimee 
there  u  a  failure  to  produce  even  this  lees  highly  organised 
tbaiv  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  bullet,  which  then 
nltifflately  comes  to  lie  loose  in  an  irregular  cavity  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  seeondaiy  dentine.  Of  a  limilar 
nature  is  the-so-called  "  absoees  in  ivory  ";  this  was  really 
an  abscess  in  the  formative  pulp  snironnded  by  a  limiting 
membrane ;  as  the  converdon  of  the  pulp  into  ivory  went 
oa,  calcification  passed  all  round  the  abecees  and  enclosed 
this,  pns,  membrane,  and  all,  in  solid  ivory ;  and  there  it  is 
disoovered  by  the  ivory  catter  as  an  empty  hole  lined  by  a 
thin  dried  skin,  the  old  abaoeas  ne 

African  nativea  sometimee  spear  elephants  to  death  when 
Uiey  have  been  surrounded  by  an  extemporised  barrier  of 
twbted  creepers^  and  for  this  purpose  soms  of  them  climb 
into  trees ;  they  also  set  traps  made  of  a  very  heavy  piece 
of  wood  shod  irith  an  iron  spearhead,  arranged  to  bll  npon 
Uie  elephant  as  he  passes  along  a  track  beneatii  (Du  Chailla); 
elsewhere  lances  of  extreme  length  are  used  in  the  same 
way.  The  open  base  of  the  tooth,  containing  the  formative 
pnlp^  looking  directly  upwards,  a  spear  from  above  intended 
to  faU  upon  the  head  or  to  "  pith  "  the  animal  might  easily 
flnter  it,  and  break  away,  leaving  the  point  in  tiie  tooth 
pnlp.  In  a  specimen  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Odonto- 
logical  Soaety,  London,  suoh  a  spear  head  remained  withont 
■top{dng  the  farther  growth  of  the  task,  and  eame  to  be 
■oUdly  enclosed  in  ivory  and  secondary  dentine^  although 
it  ttaafOiMf  Bolaaitbaa7i  bjr  1|  inehss,    Netktiaeeof 


ita  pnaenee  was  diseemibla  npon  the  exterior  of  tbe  tusk, 
and  it  was  only  discovered  when  the  toodi  was  sawn  np. 
This  specimen  is  not  unique^  there  being  said  to  be 
another,  which  has  been  tamed  into  a  cup  with  the 
imbedded  spear  head  as  its  stem ;  and  there  is  a  specimen 
of  a  javelin  head  firmly  built  in  by  ivory  in  the  museum  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  But  that  an  elephant  is  not 
wholly  indifferent  to  a  large  foreign  body  in  the  nerve  of 
his  tooth  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  notorionsly  fierce 
and  dangerous  "rogue"  elephant  in  CSeylon  was  found 
when  killed  to  have  been  suffering  from  inflammation  and 
suppuration  consequent  upon  the  presence  of  a  bnllet  in 
the  pulp  of  a  tooth ;  the  supposed  madness  of  the  famed 
elephant  of  Exeter  Change  was  also  f  onnd  to  have  been 
due  to  the  pain  of  a  diseased  tooth.  A  common  result  of 
ii\jary  to  a  growing  tnsk  is  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of 
the  pulp  into  irregular  globular  masses  of  secondary  den- 
tine^— sometimes  encloeed  solidly  in  the  midst  of  normal 
ivory,  sometimes  forming  loose  masses  as  big  as  hen  eggs 
in  the  pulp  cavity,  and  sometimes  stalagmite-like  append- 
ages to  its  walls.  Of  course  such  deviations  from  normol 
structure  seriously  iig'ure  its  value  for  indnstrisl  purposes, 
and  they  are  specially  apt  to  occur  in  domeeticated  animala 
whose  tusks  are  being  repeatedly  shortened,  the  cut  not 
being  invariably  made  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
apex  of  the  living  pulp.  But  under  no  eircnmstances  is 
the  ivory  from  domesticated  elephants  so  highly  esteemed 
aa  that  from  the  wild  animaL 

The  large  balls  of  secondary  dentine  appear  on  section 
as  a  conglomerate  of  spherical  masses  bonnd  together  by 
softer  and  looser^textnred  materials ;  they  are  sometimee 
beautiful,  but  cannot  be  made  much  use  of.  Small  spots 
of  globular  dentine  sometimes  occur  in  the  midst  of  normal 
ivory,  for  which  no  causs  can  be  detected.  Malformed 
tusks  are  far  from  rare;  the  College  of  Surgeons  pos- 
seaees  one  about  2  feet  in  length,  the  base  of  which  is  an 
irregular  mass  of  oeteodentine  nearly  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  Spiral  tusks  are  also  met  with,  and  are  almost 
always  the  result  of  some  disease  of  one  side  of  the  pulp, 
leading  to  a  slower  growth  on  the  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  Much  of  the  ivory  of  such  tusks  will  be  faulty; 
they  should  not  be  purchased  except  as  curiosities. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1879  give  as  the  total 
weight  of  ivory  imported  into  England  during  the  year 
9il4  ewta.,  of  the  value  of  JB106,9a7  ;*  bat  nearly  half 
this  quantity  appears  again  amongst  the  exportSL  By  far 
the  iHger  portion  of  the  ivory  is  entered  as  coming  from 
African  ports,  and  leas  than  one-foarth  from  India,  while 
from  this  fourth  a  further  reduction  must  be  made  in  esti- 
mating the  quantity  produced  by  the  country,  as  a  consider' 
able  weight  of  African  ivory  from  Zanxibar,  dee,,  is  shipped 
from  Bombay.  About  1080  cwta.  is  entered  aa  "from 
other  oonntriea."  * 

The  best  ivory  is  the  African,  and  the  first  quality  of 
that  comes  from  near  the  equator ;  much  is  brought  down 
by  native*  by  land  froin  the  interior,  whilst  m  odier 
dutriets  expeditions  are  organised  by  Europeans  to  go  into 
the  interior,  and  collect  .the  storea  gathered  by  native 
triber ;  20,000  lb,  valued  at  Khartoum  at  X40P0,  would  be 
considered  a  good  reenlt  for  a  season's  expedition  with  one 

>  Tin  Import*  ynj  oouldanblx  from  yatr  to  yetr.  In  U7S  tlw^ 
smoontad  to  lt,2S8  ewt,  Ttlmd  *t  £77%S71. 

*  Wwtandaip  ittta  that  Africa  ozports  oa  in  nengt  sboot 
15,560  owt.  a  j—x,  which  would  be  worth  from  £<00,000  to 
£750,000,  and  that  the  Inrj  tiada  h  ataadilr  srowisg,  aapada]]/  oB 
the  Waat  Ooaat  He  eatbaataa  that  In  the  wait  not  laaa  than  61,000 
dephanta  an  kOled  annnally,  and  antldpataa  their  becoming  laas 
nnmerona.  Althongh  the  eiport  from  India  coIt  reached  In  1876-7 
from  tOOO  to  17,000  lb  a  Tear,  a  oonaldermUy  laiser  qnantitr  of  Itoir 
ia  rued  in  India  for  aim  rlnga,  kc;,  and  for  deooratln  and  omamantal 
Bupceei.  Chlsaa]sed«d«lBiTci7,«xportiD(moator  itinnltbas 
bsea  carTfw 
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hnndred  and  fifty  men.  The  price  of  ivory  vwiea  mneh 
in  different  districta,  being  generally  higher  on  the  west 
than  on  the  east  coast ;  the  transaction  is  generally  one  of 
barter,  and  the  price  therefore  difficult  to  eatiinate.  The 
tasks  are  sold  by  weight,  and  stones  and  iron  are  some- 
times thrust  down  into  the  hollow  pulp  carity  to  increase 
the  weight,  so  that  dealers  generally  feel  down  the  hollow 
with  an_  iron  rod  to  detect  foreign  matter.  The  value 
of  the  ivory  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tusks ;  those 
bdow  6  or  7  lb  weight  are  not  worth  more  than  half  the 
price  per  lb  of  really  fine  tusks.  Something  depends  on  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  tusks,  which  are  sometimes  roughly 
treated,  while  others  are  waxed  and  carefully  wrapped  up 
for  protection.  The  African  ivoiy  trade  is  an  ancient  one, 
and  in  medieeval  times  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  the  traffic  in 
ivory  at  Zanzibar  as  being  astonishing  in  its  amount. 

Ilia  tasks  of  the  mammoth  from  northern  Siberia  are 
said  to  famiah  almost  the  whole  of  the  ivory  used  by 
Bosaian  ivory  workers.  They  are  found  in  most  extra- 
ordinary abundance,  and  it  is  said  that  from  the  time  of 
Dr  Breyne's  quaint  paper  "Behemoth"  in  the  Philo- 
tophitxU  TranaaelioM  for  1737  till  now  there  has  been 
no  intermission  in  the  snpply.  They  come  principally 
from  the  neighboarhood  of  the  Lena  and  other  great  rivers 
discharging  themselves  into  the  Arctic  Ooean,  and  are 
abandantly  found  in  the  Liakhoff  Islands.  Mammofh 
tusks  are  slenderer,  much  more  curved,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  use  of  the  animal  much  larger  than  those  of  recent 
elephants.  In  Siberia  at  different  times  four  mammoths 
have  been  found  entire,  their  hair,  skin,  and  even  all  their 
soft  parts  having  been  preserved  without  change  in  the 
ice  for  countless  years.  Just  as  in  some  few  cases  all  the 
most  perishable  soft  parts  were  preserved,  so  in  a  vastly 
greater  number  the  leas  perishable  ivory  was  kept  without 
change  by  the  low  temperature  and  exdnsion  of  air ;  thus 
when  in  the  aummer  the  ice  tears  down  portions  of  river 
banks,  or  floods  break  np  frozen  morasses,  the  tusks  are 
brought  to  light  Some  are  in  the  most  beautiful  pre- 
aervatioD,  like  recent  ivory ;  others  having  been  exposed 
before,  in  previous  cummers,  their  organic  oonstitnents  have 
partly  perished,  and  they  are  inclined  to  become  broken 
np  along  the  lines  of  interglobular  space  into  concentric 
rings,  or  may  have  become  so  disintegrated  that  a  bug- 
ment  may  be  nsed  like  chalk,  to  write  with. 

In  England  this  ivory  is  not  very  highly  esteemed,  being 
considered  too  dry  and  brittle  for  elaborate  work,  and  to 
be  very  liable  to  turn  yellow.  Most  ivory  workers  strenu- 
ously deny  ever  using  them,  but,  though  more  rarely  than 
in  former  yean,  mammoth  tusks  are  occasionally  imported. 
Within  the  last  few  years  an  exceptionally  large  tusk  in 
splendid  condition  was  offered  for  sale  to  the  Oxford 
University  Musenm  at  a  price  of  jClOO,  but  was  not 
pnrehosed.  In  1873  1630  very  fine  tnsks  were  brought 
to  England ;  and  in  1873  1140  tusks  weighing  from  140 
to  .1601b  each  were  imported.  The  best  were  sold  at  a 
very  good  price,  but  proved  lees  available,  even  for  such 
purposes  as  cutting  into  knife  handles,  than  was  expected, 
and  although  smaller  importation»  arrive  from  time  to 
time  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  regular  article  of 
commerce,  and  are  difficult  of  sale  ;  some  have  been  very 
recently  sold  at  a  price  so  low  as  ten  shillings  a  cwt 
Westendarp  personally  investigated  the  Siberian  ivory 
trading  districts,  and  returned  with  no  favourable  impres- 
sion. He  found  that  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  teeth  were 
good,  17  per  cent  could  be  made  some  use  of,  64  were 
quite  bad,  and  16  wholly  useless.  The  ivory  looks 
better  outside  than  it  really  is,  and,  as  only  about  30  per 
cent  is  usable,  it  does  not  pay  well  for  transport  He 
thought  it  not  worth  more  thap  Is.  6d.  a  pound. 

The  finest  quality  of  ivory    from  equatorial  Africa 


is  elotor  in  the  grain,  sAd  has  less  tendency  to  beemne 
yellow  by  exposure  than  Indian  ivory.  When  first  cot  it 
is  semi-transparent  and  of  a  warm  oblonr ;  in  this  state  it  is 
called  "gieen"  ivory,  and  as  it  dries  it  becomes  mnch 
lighter  in  colour  and  more  opaque.  This  is  snppoaed  to 
be  the  result  of  the  drying  out  of  the  "  oil " ;  but  irotj 
contains  less  than  one-half  per  cent  of  fatty  material,  and 
that  which  dries  oat  is  water,  Cot  oil  Dnnng  this  drying 
process  the  ivory  shrinks  oonsideratdy,  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  sesson  it  like  wood  when  such  things  as  box  lids,  which 
need  to  fit,  are  to  be  made  from  it  The  tusks  shrink 
much  more  in  their  width  than  in  their  length,  which  will 
be  readily  understood  when  the  many  concentric  rings  of 
interglobular  space*,  containing  soft  material,  which  dries 
up  and  leaves  them  empty,  are  remembered.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  peculiarity  of  structure  that  biUiaid  balk 
are  turned  from  tusks  nut  gisatly  exceeding  them  in 
diameter,  for  by  the  selection  of  such  tnsks  the  ivory  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  ball  will  correspond  in  density 
and  in  structure,  and  the  shrinkage  will  be  uniform  about 
its  centre.  They  are  nsually  turned  roughly  into  shape^ 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  warm  room  to  shrmk,  and  then 
turned  truei  The  thin  plates  cut  for  piano  keys  are  dried 
and  shmnk  at  once  by  being  baked  for  a  time  in  an  oven, 
but  after  being  dried  they  are  still  subject  to  changes  in 
bulk  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  JMg"  o'  ^  quality  of  ivory 
before  the  tusk  is  cut  np.  The  exterior,  or  oementum, 
should  be  smooth  and  polished ;  it  is  often  of  a  deep  coffee 
colour  in  the  beat  tnsks,  and  it  should  not  show  any  large 
cracks.  But  the  most  profound  disorganization'  of  the 
ivoiy  may  exist  inside  an  exterior  which  promises  well,  or 
it  may  be  badly  cracked  from  unequal  shrinka^  in  dr;^ng 
without  cracks  beuig  noticeable  on  its  exterior.  About 
half  of  the  length  of  an  average  sised  tusk  is  implanted ; 
tlus  will  be  hollow,  and  in  a  yoang  animal  the  hoUow  wiU 
extend  beyond  the  implanted  portion ;  the  extruded  part, 
recognizable  by  the  deeper  colour  of  its  cemeutum,  is  solid, 
and  is  dronlar  or  oval  in  section.  Great  care  is  taken  bf 
ivory  cutters  to  cut  up  the  tusk  to  the  greatest  advantage^ 
its  high  price  necessitating  the  strictest  economy  in  its  nae. 
Yeneers  of  large  size  have  been  cut  by  a  reciprocating  saw 
cutting  a  spirtd  shaving  round  the  tusk,  one  having  been 
thus  produrod  40  feet  in  length  by  12  inches  in  wid£ ;  but 
they  are  not  of  much  practiul  value,  save  as  an  examids  of 
what  is  possible.  With  age  ivory  turns  yellow,  and  variooa 
receipts  aro  given  for  restoring  its  whiteness;  bat  they 
mainly  depend  npon  men  removal  of  the  outer  sniftce^ 
and  no  satisfsctory  method  of  bleaching  it  is  known ;  it 
preserves  its  colour  best  when  exposed  to  light.  Con- 
sidering the  high  percentage  of  organic  matter  which 
it  contains,  it  is  surprising  datable.  In  some  of  the 
ivories  Brought  by  Mr  Xayud  from  Nineveh,  in  which  the 
organic  constituent  had  partially  perished,  leaving  them 
very  friable^  its  place  was  supi^ied  by  boiling  them  in  a 
solution  of  gelatin,  a  process  suggested  by  Professor  Owen 
ss  the  likeliest  means  of  restoring  to  tliem  something 
like  what  they  had  lost  during  the  lapse  of  time  by 
exposure.  It  is  possible  that  by  some  such  tnatment  the 
perished  ivory  of  the  mammoth  may  be  rendered  nsefol  for 
some  purposes.  The  existence  of  chryselephantina  statnes 
of  HiiiUas,  and  of  flat  plaquea  of  ivory  larger  than  could  be 
cut  from  any  known  tnsk,  lendaia  it  prohsUa  diat  ancient 
workers  possessed  some  method  of  beading  it;  and  receipts 
have  come  down  from  the  12th  centnry  for  softening  it  sii 
as  to  alter  its  form.  But  these,  which  depend  upon  its 
partial  decaldflcation,  have  not  been  found  to  yield  the 
excellent  results  claimed  for  them,  and  the  larger  plagnw; 
in  question  present  no  appearance  ot  having  been  submitted 
to  any  such  process.    Moreover,  Weetendarp  state*  thct 
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fnun  a  task  weighing  200  ft  the  largest  {daqne*  he  knows 
of  conld  have  been  cut  Ivory  can  be  made  flexible  by  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  solvent  action  of  phosphoric  acid ;  when 
washed  and  dried  it  becomes  hard,  and  when  moistened 
again  it  resumes  its  flexibility ;  but  this  is  at  the  sacrifice 
of  many  of  its  properties. 

Ivory  takes  a  variety  of  dyes  well,  without  interfering 
with  the  polish  of  its  surface ;  the  actual  matrix  is  stained, 
and  the  colour  is  not  merely  due  to  the  penetration  of 
pigment  into  the  open  dentinal  tubes. 

The  great  canine  teeth  of  the  hippopotamns  famish  an 
ivory  which  is  harder  and  whiter  than  that  of  the  elephant, 
and  less  prone  to  turn  yellow ;  these  diflerences  are  pro- 
bably due  to  its  coDtaining  a  smaller  percentage  of  organic 
matter.  It  also  lacks  the  engine-turning  pattern  of 
elephant  ivoty.  The  tusk  of  the  hippopotamus  is  a 
tooth  of  persistent  growth,  strongly  curved  into  a  segment 
of  a  circle,  and  solid  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  It 
is  thickly  coated  with  enamel  on  its  exterior  surface,  and 
is  trihedral  On  transverse  section  the  remains  of  the  pnlp 
cavity  are  seen  as  a  line  or  fissure  in  the  middle^  and 
occasionally  there  is  a  nodule  of  secondary  dentine  in  it. 
The  ivory  is  not  quite  homogeneous ;  for  the  back  of  the 
tooth,  which  is  not  covered  with  enamel  and  in  use  wears 
down  the  fastest  so  as  to  keep  a  sharp  edge  to  the  tusk, 
is  markedly  softer  than  the  rest  of  the  tooth.  No  large 
piece  can  be  obtained  from  a  hippopotamns  tusk^  and  the 
incisors  and  the  upper  canines  yield  even  smaller  pieoes 
than  the  lower  canines.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  them  for  dentistc^  nse,  and  at  that 
time  a  fine  tusk  of  6  lb  weight  was  worth  from  five  to 
seven  guineas,  but  the  price  is  now  much  lower,  and 
comparatively  few  are  imported. 

Amongst  the  northern  natioiu  the  tusks  of  the  walrus 
have  long  been  used  as  a  source  of  ivory.  The  great 
upper  canines  consist  of  a  body  of  dentine  invested  with 
oementum ;  they  are  oval  in  section,  solid,  and  their  axis 
is  made  up  of  secondary  dentine,  which  is  far  larger  in 
amount  than  in  the  hippopotamus^  and  makes  up  a  con- 
aiderable  part  of  the  whole  tooth.  This  is  very  nodular  in 
appearance  when  cut  and  polished,  but  is  of  dense  and 
tolerably  uniform  consistence. 

Tbo  spirally  twisted  tusk  of  the  narwhal,  the  teeth  of  the 
sperm  whales,  the  ear  bones  of  whales,  and  the  molar  teeth 
of  the  elephant,  are  also  all  made  use  of  as  sources  of  ivory, 
though  they  are  far  less  valuable  than  the  larger  tusks. 
For  the  subject  of  carvings  in  ivory,  see  CABVnra,  voL  v. 
p.  167.  The  earliest  piece  of  ivory  work  known  is  a  rude 
incised  drawing  of  a  mammoth  upon  a  fragment  of  mam- 
moth tusk,  which  must  have  been  executed  by  a  contem- 
porary of  the  animal.  Numerous  references  to  ivory  occur 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which  show  that  it  was  regarded 
as  of  great  value.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  for  the 
decoration  of  the  temple,  and  it  is  often  mentioned  amongst 
the  presents  brought  to  kings,  who  employed  it  far  purposes 
of  regal  state.  Some,  however,  of  the  references  would 
seem  more  strictly  applicable  to  wood  than  to  ivory. 

The  Nineveh  ivoriee  in  tbe  British  Museum  are  of  very 
great  antiquity,  a  probable  date  of  900.  &o.  having  been 
assigned  to  them ;  yet  many  of  them  are  in  good  pnaerva- 
tion,  and  others  have  been  tolerably  weU  rertowd  by 
boiling  in  gelatiit  All  exhibit  oonsiderable  artistic  merit 
and  mastery  over  the  material,  whilst  some  reach  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellence  alike  in  design  and  exeeutioa 
Competent  judges  declare  that,  underlying  th<  obviously 
Egyptian  character  of  the  work,  ther«  are  differenoae 
sufficient  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  ivories  were  not 
executed  in  that  country.  Some  of  them  consist  of  thin 
plaques  on  which  figures  were  delineated  by  means  of 
incised  lines;  Mine  wei«  oanrsd  in  low,  and  othsn  in  hi(^ 


relief ;  whilst  there  are  many  examples  of  detached  heads, 
and  even  entire  figures,  carved  in  close  imitatioa  of  nature 
(see  Plate  VII).  Traces  of  gilding  remain  on  many  of  them, 
and  they  were  often  further  enriched  by  being  inlaid  with 
fragments  of  lapis  lazuli,  or  of  a  coloured  glass  in  apparent 
imitation  of  this ;  the  eyes  of  the  larger  heads  were  generally 
rendered  conspicuous  by  this  means.  In  one  of  the  panels 
figured,  the  border  of  the  dresses,  the  thrones  on  which 
the  figures  are  seated,  the  ornaments  above  the  cartouche^ 
and  £e  symbols  upon  the  cartouche  itself  were  thus  inlaid 
with  colour.  The  largest  ob^Bct  is  a  carved  staff,  perhaps 
a  sceptre ;  amongst  the  smaller  pieces  are  heads  of  animals 
and  entire  animals,  griffins,  human  heads','  crossed  and 
clasped  hands,  rings,  &c  Like  the  ivory  carvers  of  later 
times,  these  early  workers  seem  \o  have  studied  economy 
of  their  material ;  thus  a  beautiful  carving  in  high  relief  of 
two  griffins  standing  upon  papyrus  flowers  has  been  carved 
on  the  interior  of  a  segment  of  a  large  tusk,  the  naiaiial 
curvature  of  which  it  follows.  The  tendency  of  ivoiy  to 
decompose  into  concentric  layers  parallel  with  its  exterior 
has  been  already  noticed,  and  Mr  Layard  himself  speaks  of 
the  trouble  he  experienced  owing  to  the  flaking  of  the 
pieces  he  discovered;  it  is  by  the  separation  along  the 
contour  lines  that  many  ancient  ivories  have  been  spoiled. 
Besides  those  discovered  at  Nineveh,  some  other  ivories  of 
great  antiquity  exist ;  and  Ivory  workers  are  mentioned  as 
a  distinct  clsss  of  artificers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Many  writing  tablets  of  ivury,  with  raised 
rims  inside,  where  wax  was  spread  over  their  surface,  have 
come  down  to  us;  these  were  often- made  to  fold  together, 
and  the  exterior  richly  ornamented  with  carvings.  It  was 
the  custom  for  newly  appointed  consuls  under  the  empire 
to  send  these  plaques  to  persons  of  importance,  and  the 
covers  sometim''s  have  upon  them  representations  of  the 
consul  in  his  robss  of  office; 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  ivories  is  the  Roman 
3d  century  plaque  purchased  by  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  £400  (see  Plate  VII.).  It  forms  one  half  of 
a  diptych,  and  measures  llf  by  4}  inches.  The  other 
halt  is  in  the  HAtel  Cluny. 

From  these  times  down  to  the  present  dav  there  has 
been  a  constant  succession  of  ivoty  workers,  though  in 
mediseval  times  artists  of  higher  ability  were  to  be  found 
than  any  who  will  now  devote  themselves  to  such  work. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  carvings  deal  with  Sacred  sub- 
jects :  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  a  Pieta,  the  virgin 
holding  the  dead  body  of  Christ  in  her  lap  (see  Plate  VIL) ; 
this  was  executed  about  the  14th  century.  Illustrations 
of  old  romances  were  frequently  made  use  of  to  decofate 
mirror  cases,  boxes,  &c,  and  elaborately  carved  chessmea 
of  walrus  ivory  referable  to  an  ancient  period  have  been 
found  in  the  idand  of  Lewia  Schliemann,  in  his  excava- 
tion at  the  supposed  site  of  Troy,  found  many  useful  articles 
made  of  ivory, — pins,  buckles,  ic.,— but  no  carvings,  even 
of  rude  character. 

Among  the  chryselephantine  statues  of  ancient  Greece 
executed  by  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  others,  one  of  Minerva 
in  the  Parthenon  was  40  feet  in  height,  and  was  con- 
Atmcted  of  ivory  and  gold ;  others  are  mentioned  as  made 
of  wood,  with  face,  hands,  and  feet  of  ivory.  Yet  in  soma 
oases  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  statue  was  entirely  of 
ivory,  special  exc?ption  being  made  of  a  portion  of  the 
drees  which  wss  not  Among  the  Nineveh  ivories  are  some 
which  apparentiy  belonged  to  flgures  partly  wood  and  partiy 
ivory,  but  these  were  of  no  great  size  ;  the  wood  employed 
seems  to  hsve  been  ebony. 

In  fanner  times  ivory  was  frsquenUy  used  for  the  manu- 
faoture  of  artificial  teeth ;  but  this  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  ivory  having  been  superseded  by  mora  durable 
and  more  maniceable  milerials.    Its  use  for  this  purpose 
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it  qaite  ancient ;  thu  Martial  contemptaonaly  apeaka  of  a 
lady  of  hia  own  time  "  emptia  oaaibna  indiooqna  oorau  "  aa 
having  bnt  a  poor  ciAoce  of  paiatng  them  off  aa  liar  own 
teeth.  For  the  nse  of  the  dentiat  elephant  iTorf  waa 
leaa  initable  than  tliat  of  the  hippopotamoa  or  the  walnu ; 
ot  theaq  two  the  former  wm  generally  preferred.  The 
enamel  was  chipped  oS  with  a  ehiael,  or  jooade  to  fly  off  by 
a  jttdiebns  application  of  a  blowpipe  flame,  and  die  tnak 
waa  ao  cut  tliat  the  plate  might  consist  as  f ar  aa  possible 
of  the  hardest  part  of  the  dentine  which  had  formed  the 
-frimt  of  the  tootL  This,  carved  np  to  fit  the  month 
•ocniately,  formed  a  supporting  plate  which  commonly 
eanied  in  the  front  actoial  hnman  teeth  secured  by  pins, 
though  sometimes  the  teeth  were  formed  of  ivory  ewved  in 
imitation  of  teeth,  and  at  the  back  blocks  of  hippopotamus 
or  walruk  ivuy  were  added  for  the  puipoaes  of  mastication. 
They  were  called  "  bone  pieces,"  though  there  was  really  no 
bone  nsed  in  their  construction ;  their  durability  was  in  no 
ease  great,  though  it  varied  inthemouthsof  different  persons, 
and  a  plate  had  to  be  ultimately  discarded  on  account  of 
the  ivory  getting  discoloored,  softened,  and  offensivsi  For 
dental  puipoaes  walrus  ivory  was  mors  durable  than  hippo- 
potamns,  bnt  its  colour  was  not  so  suitable,  nor  was  it  so 
hard.  Some  specimens  of  native  Indian  dental  work  in 
ivory  eziat,  bat  these  have  probably  been  ec^ied  from 
plates  worn  by  Europeans. 

The  principal  demand  for  ivory,  beyond  the  purposes 
already  alluded  to,  arises  in  connexion  with  the  cntleiy 
trade,  very  large  quantities  being  nsed  for  the  handle*  of 
pocket  and  taUe  knives.  ■  It  is  also  extensively  emplojred 
for  the  handlea  of  walking  sticks  and  nmbrellaa,  for  combs, 
paper  knives^  and  ladies'  &na^  and  for  measuring  mlea  and 
mathwmatinal  scales.  Further,  it  is  in  considerable  demand 
for  the  mannfactnre  of  chess  and  draughts  men,  for 
statoettei^  rilievo  plaques,  caskets,  and  many  uanot  otgeeta 
of  fnmiture,  decoration,  and  ornament^  and  for  the  purposes 
of  inlaying.  Dieppe  is  now  a  principal  centre  of  the 
Enropeaa  ivory  maanfaetnreu 

Bat  it  is  in  the  East,  and  e^MoaDy  in  China,  that  ivory 
is  now  moet  highly  prized  and  most  elaborately  worked 
into  decorative  forms.  No  amount  of  -patience  and  care 
appears  to  be  oonndered  excessive  among  the  Chinese  for 
the  decorative  'workins  of  ivory,  as  is  obvious  in  the 
eztntttwly  minute  and  delicate  workmanship  in  their  laoe- 
lika  carved  open-work  trays,  while  their  carved  neats  of 
eoneentrie  ivory  balls  are  still  leekoned  among  the  pnssls* 
of  indnstrr.  By  the  Japanese  ivory  is  equally  held  in 
esteem,  and  ia  decorativaly  treated  in  their  peculiar  manner 
'  in  the  form  of  spill  C8se%,  medicine  boxes,  and  the  elabor- 
ately oarved  and  omamMited  nitsuki  or  large  bnttona.  In 
India  ivory  is.  extensively  used  in  the  inlaid  worlc  of 
Bombay,  &e.,  and  for  fnmiture  decoration  generally ;  and 
it  is  also  cut  into  long  slender  filaments  for  making  the 
tails  of  state  ehowries  or  fly-flappets,  which,  both  handle 
and  tail,  are  in  many  instaneea  made  of -ivory. 

All  ivory  dust,  diipe,  and  pieoea  nnsnited  for  woAing 
an  ntiliaed  by  being  converted  into  gelatin,  which  they 
may  be  made  to  yidd  by  prolonged  boiling,  or  hy  being 
calcined  into  ivory  black.  Confectioneis  are  said  to  nu^ 
use  of  ivory  dust  as  a  basis  for  sonpa,  and  it  foima  an 
esoellent  colourless  siss^  employed  for  delieate  porposss. 
When  ivory  is  calcined  in  a  cloae  ehamber,  in  wluch  there 
ia  not  enough  oxygen  to  bum  the  carbon  into  carbonic 
acid,  the  organic  matrix  is  burnt  into  carbon  with  which 
remain  in  the  most  intimate  admixture  the  lime  and  mag- 
ntfdnm  salts  which  had  previonaly  hardened  it  Strange 
to  say,  the  calcined  ivory  retains  its  foftn  and  texture  not- 
withstanding the  destmotioa  of  the  organic  matrix,  and 
rimens  sometimee  show  the  engine-taming  warkingi  on 
cat  inrface  with  the  utmost  distinchnwi    It  &  m 


animal  cfaaiooal  of  great  parity,  and  owaa  its  dsliea^  fend 
particular  propertiea  to  the  extremely  fine  diviaion  of  tka 
carbon  partiotea.  When  ground  np  and  mixed  with  appco- 
priate  media,  it  affords  both  to  the  dl  and  the  wat«|i> 
colour  painter  a  moat  valuable  black  pigment ;  it  is  also 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  fine  printing  ink  nsed  for 
engisvings  and  atchingai 

Attempta  have  been  made  to  mannfketaie  an  artifidal 
ivoiy,  but  with  no  very  satiafactoiy  result  Billiard  balls 
and  other  smsU  objects  have  been  mannCsetnred  of  crilnloid, 
a  eombinatiaa  of  gun  cotton  and  camphor  with  ivoiy  dnsi^ 
which  becomes  plastie  at  a  temperatnn  of  about  980% 
and  whan  cold  is  again  quite  ha^  and  somewhat  trando- 
cent  Flsstar  copes  or  reproductions  of  artistic  ivoriaa 
si«  prepared,  under  the  nam*  of  fictile  ivories^  by  casting 
in  very  fine  plaster  of  Paris  tinted  with  yellow  ochre^  and 
snbseqnently  treating  the  anifsca  with  a  mixtnre  of  wax 
and  spermaceti  or  Btaa(in»  But  it  may  biriy  be  aaid 
that  for  the  pnrpoees  to  which  ivory  is  otdinarily  ^>pUed  no 
substitute  tpptoncihm  it  either  in  beauty  or  in  tfacae  otiier 
qualities  which  render  it  ao  agnaable  and  so  aatiafsetory  • 
material  for  the  wtnfcman,  weather  oarrer,  tnmer,  or  minia- 
ture painter. 

8ae  Dr  BnyiM,  HM.  IVana,,  17t7;  Owen,  "On  tin  Ivor 
and  teeth  al  ConsMns^"  ia  Jomm.  Sec  if  ArU,  18M ;  Lydl, 
J^neipUt  If  CMon;  Bo|d  DivUii^  aMwir*  Xahml  Bidorg, 
ToL  U. ;  CL  8.  Tomee^  SmUU  .^astaiiy ;  Citsloras  ot  Hnnteijut 
Mnaeam,  Bml  OoU^gc  of  Baigtcau ;  HolnpSeL  TunUmg  ami 
Mtdtmuai  Mmipulatitm ;  South  OiuimtUm  BaiMteb,  "iToiieer; 

Colonel  Tnle's  Mono  Folo ;    Dn  Chullii,  Xpuk 

ton,  Fird  IbeUUjf  ia  Jbultm  jlfriea;  Tcsnent, 


Bur- 


Dn  Chulln,  Xpiatorial  jUHm; 


Bowiinjc,  nngdom.  if  Siam ;  .Veeteadsra,  UittMl  Ar  jwmpk. 
Oaaudiq/l,  Himbus  187S-9 ;  Leyird's  NUttA  and  tU  Smatmt; 
BohUemann's  JUen  {O.  &  Z.) 

ITOBT,  TnaxuBU.  The  plant  yielding  the  vegetable 
ivory  of  commerce  is  known^to  botanists  as  Pkftdtplta* 
maenearpa,  Bnii  and  Favoo.  It'  is  a  native  of  Sonth 
Aduoiea,  ooentring  chiefly  on  the  banka  of  fbe  rircr 
If  agdalena,  Colombia,  always  f onnd  in  damp  localities^  pot 
only,  however,  on  the  lower  coast  region  as  in  Darien,  but 
also  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  ssa.  It  is  mostly 
found  in  separate  groves,  not  mixed  with  other  treea  or 
shrabs,  and  where  travellers  tell  ns  even  herbe  are  lazvly 
met  with,  "the  ground  appearing  aa  if  it  had  been  ■wnp*." 
The  plant  ia  severally  Imown  aa  the  "Togna"  bv  the 
Indiana  on  the  bonka  of  the  Uagdtlena,  aa  the  "  Anta  " 
on  the  coast  of  Darien,  and  as  the  "Pnllipunta"  and 
"Homaro'  in  Pern.  It  is  a  stemlsee  or  canleacent  palm- 
lika  planl^  the  top  ot  which  b  crowned  with  from  twnlve 
to  twenfy  very  long  pinnatifld  lekvea  The  plants  ar* 
dioedona,  the  males  forming  higher,  more  erect,  and  robust 
trunka  than  the  females.  Ths  male  infloreaeenee  is  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  fleshy  cylindrical  ^ladiz  covered  with 
flowers;  th^  female  flowers  are  also  in  a  sinj^e  spadix, 
which,  however,  is  shorter  than  in  the  male.  The  frtdt 
consists  of  a  con^omerated  head  eompoaed  of  six  or  sorea 
drupes,  eeoh  containing  from  six  to  nine  aeed%  and  tha 
whole  being  enokeed  in  a  wallsd  woo^y  eoveriag  forming 
altogether  a  globular  head  as  lane  m  that  A  a  man. 
A  single  plant  sometimes  bears  at  tts  sams  time  from  six 
to  eight  of  these  large  heads  of  fruit,  each  weighing  frtm 
20  to  SS  ft.°  In  its  very  young  state  the  seed  eontsins  a 
clear  insipid  fluid,  whii^  travMleis  take  advantage  of  to 
allay  thirst  As  it  gets  older  this  fluid  becooM*  mSkf 
and  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  it  giadnally  continnes  to  dunga 
both  in  tssta  and  consistence  until  it  becomes  so  hsrd  aa 
to  make  it  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  animal  ivoiy,  la 
their  young  and  fresh  state  ths  fruiis  are  eaten  wi&  avidi^ 
by  bears,  nogs,  and  other  animala  Ths  seeds,  er  nuts  aa 
they  are  usually  called  when  fully  ripe  and'  hard,  are 
nsed  by  the  Ameriosn  Indians  for  m^ng  smUl  ornamental 
articlw  «nd  X/ap.     Tht^  are  imported  into  Britain  ia 
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•MMdenUe  ^nintidei,  6«qiltiit)y  tudw' tlie^jiame'of 
**Coro«> "  oDta,  •  name  by  which  the  fniiti  of  some  ipeciea 
«(  AtlaUa  an  known  in  CSentral  America, -^their  nsea 
being  diiefly  for  unall  articlee  of  tomerj.  The  qneation 
of  the  {wdtion  of  this  plant  in  the  Tegetable  klDgdom  ia 
one  upon  which  botaniats  have  been  much  divided.  The 
plant  has  at  different  times  occupied  the  attention  of  snch 
well-known  botanical  anthoritiea  as  Rnii  and  Favon,  who 
gave  to  it  its  scientific  name  of  Fhytdtf^a*  maaroatrpa, 
and  of  Martins,  Morten,  Hnmboldt,  Bonpland,  Sprace,  and 
Othen,  by  whom  it  has  been  considered  respectively  to  be 
Bear  to  the  Palmem  or  the  PanJaitae,  or  to  belong  to  a 
separate  and  distinct  order,  the  Phyttlephatiea  of  Brong- 
niart  This  order  is  now  pUeed  by  Le  Maont  and 
Daeaisne  between  Palmem  and  PauJaHem,  and  PhyteUphai 
IS  of  eonrse  retained  in  it  a>  the  type,— one  other  genos 
only,  that  of  Wttlinia,  being  Incladed. 

IVOBY,  JAina  (1765-1842),  a  Scottiah  mathematician, 
waa  bom  in  Dundee  in  1765.  In  1779  he  entered  the 
nniveraity  of  St  Andrewa,  where  after  fonr  yeora  atady 
he  gradnated  M.A.,  diatinguishing  himaelf  eapecially  aa  an 
ardent  and  ancceaafnl  atndent  of  mathamatica.  He  tlien 
entered  on  a  regular  course  of  theological  training;  bnt, 
after  two  aeaaiona  at  St  Andrewa  and  ous  at  Edinborgh,  he 
abandoned  all  idea  of  the  church,  and  in  I7)>6  aetUed  in 
hia  native  town  aa  aasiatant-teacher  of  mathamatica  and 
natnral  philoaophy  in  a  newly  eatabliahed  academy.  Three 
yean  later  he  became  partner  in  and  manager  of  a  fiaz- 
■pinning  company  at  Dongloatown  in  Forfarshire,  still, 
however,  proeeenting  in  momenta  of  leisure  hia  favcnrite 
studies.  He  was  essentially  a  aelf-trained  mathematician, 
•nd  waa  not  only  deeply  veraed  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
geometry,  bnt  hod  also,  wliat  waa  extremely  rare  in  his 
tonntiy  in  those  days,  a  fnll  knowledge  of  the  analytical 
methods  and  discoveries  of  the  Continental  mathematicians. 
Bis  eariieat  memoir,  dealing  with  an  analytical  expression 
!for  the  rectification  of  the  ellipse,  is  published  in  the 
pVansacfuHU  of  iha  Royal  Soeitty  cf  Edinburgh  for  the 
year  1796;  and  this  and  his  later  papers  on  "Cubic 
JEqaations  "  (1799)  and  "  Kepler's  Problem  "  (1802)  evince 
great  facility  in  die  handling  of  algebraic  formnln.  In 
0804  after  the  diaaolntion  of  the  flax-spinning  company  of 
^hich  he  was  manager,  he  obtained  one  of  the  mathema- 
Ucal  chairs  in' the  Royal  Military  College  at  Marlow  (aftsr- 
■rards  removed  to  Sandhurst) ;  and  till  the  year  1816, 
irhen  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign,  he  diacharged 
hia  professional  dntiea  with  remarkable  success.  Dniiog 
this  period  he  published  in  the  PhUotophical  Trantaclioni 
•avenl  important  memoirs,  ^which  .eam'ed  for  him  the 
Copley  ms^l  in  1814,  and  ensared  his  election  ss  a  Fellow 
of  the  Roysl  Society  in  1815.  iUOt  special  imporiance  in< 
the  history  of  attractions  ia  the  /first  of  these  earlier 
memoirs  (Phil.  Traiu.,'1809),' in  which  the  problem  of 
the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  npon  an  external 
point  is  rsdaeed  to  the  simpler  case  of  the  attraction  of 
another  bnt  related  ellipsoid  npon  a  conesponding  point 
interior  to  it  <  This  beantifal  theorem  is -known  as  Ivory's 
theorem.  '■  His  later  papers  in  the  PhUotophical  Traiuac- 
tioju  treat  of  astronomical  lefractionis  of  planetary  pertur- 
bations, of  equilibrium  of  fluid  masses,  itc  For  his 
inveatigations  in  the  first  named  of  these  he  received  a 
royal  medal  in  1826  and  again  in  1839.  In  1831,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Brougham,  King  'William  17. 
granted  him  a  pension  of  X300  per  annum,  and  conferred 
Mt  him  thb  Hanoverian  Onelplie  order  of  knighthood. 
His  more  purely  seientifio  honours  sufileiently  prove  the 
liigh  position  he  held  among  his  contemporaries.  Thus, 
beaidsa  being  directly  connected  with  the  chief  scientific 
■odetiea  of  his  own  eoantry,  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edin- 
fcaig^  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Ac.,  he  was  corresponding 


member 'of  the  Boyal  Academy  oTBtt'ehcek'^lotlt'Of  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  of  the  Boyal  Society  <^  QSttingen.  -Be 
died  September  21,  1842. 

IVOB7  COAST,  that  part  of  the  'West  African  seaboard 
which  Ilea  between  the  Grain  Coast  (now  almoat  all  belong- 
ing to  Liberia)  and  the  Gold  Coast,  or  between  Cape 
Palmaa  on  the  west  and  the  Aaaini  river  on  the  east. 
Slightly  different  limita  are  aaaigned  by  different  writers, 
and  part  of  the  territory  which  belonga  to  the  traditional 
Ivory  Cooat  ia  now  o£Ecially  incorporated  in  the  Gold 
Coaat  region,  the  weatern  limit  of  which  ia  placed  at  5*  W. 
long.,  a  good  way  to  the  weat  of  the  Aaaini  river.  In  the 
older  books  of  travel  (both  English  and  foreign)  we  often 
find  the  alternative  namea  Tooth  Coast  (ZaAn-Xu$te)  or 
Quaqua  Coast,  and  leaa  frequently  the  coast  of  the  five 
and  aix  atripea  (alluding  to  a  kind  of  cotton  fabric  in  favour 
with  the  nativea).  The  trade  in  ivory  hoa  long  loat  its 
importance,  and  at  £he  preasnt  day  there  are  very  few 
European  trading  atationa  in  thia  part  of  Guinea.  Fort 
Nemonr,  Grand  Baasam,  Piccaninny  Baaaam,  Drewin,  and 
Walloo  are  the  chief  pointa  ol  interest 

I'VBEA,  the  ancient  Sporedla,  a  tuwn  cf  northern  Italy, 
capital  of  a  diatrict  of  the  aame  name,  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alpa  on  an  eminence  at  the  aonthsm  extremity  ot  the 
beautiful  and  luxurioua  'Val  d'  Aosta,  near  the  river  Dora 
Boltea,  and  at  the  termination  of  a  branch  railway  line 
from  Chivaaso,  29  miles  north-north-east  of  Turin.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  and  has  an  antique  and  pictureaqne 
appearance.  The  site  of  the  old  fortificationa  ia  now 
occupied  by  promenadea.  The  town  poasesses  an  old 
citadel  with  three  lofty  brick  towera;  a  cathedral,  aup- 
poeed  to  occupy  the  aite  of  a  temple  of  ApoUo ;  an  ecdeai- 
aatical  aeminary,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  convents  and 
benevolent  institutiona.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  Boman 
bridge  of  one  arch.  There  are  important  ailk  manufac- 
tures, and  a  eonaiderable  trade  in  cheeae,  cattle,  and  other 
produce  of  the  Alpa.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1871 
was  6093. 

Ivres  occDpisd  th*  ut*  of  the  old  Romtn  Enorcdia,  vVich  origia^ 
ally  beloDgad  to  tha  Baltiri,  and  raoeived  a  Roman  colony  alionll 
100  ikO.,  fonndad  in  aeeordanM  with  tht  diroetiona  of  tha  ffibyllioa 
booka.  It  aftonrards  baeama  tht  ant  of  tht  Longobardian  dnJcet, 
and  on  tha  conqnoit  of  th«  Longobards  by  Charlemagna  it  tu  mada 
the  capital  of  a  niarqniiata.  In  tSO  Berangai  II.  of  Ivrea  aae. 
ceadad  ia  aioontiiig  the  Ita^an  thront,  but  ha  Ldd  tbia  poaition  for 
only  a  ibort  time.  Hia  graudaon  Otho  bccama  tht  fonadarof  tbt 
lint  of  tht  daktt  of  Bnrgiin^T.  Ardnfn,  mtii]i>i>  of  Ivrta,  again 
aapirad  to  tba  thront  ot  Italy  after  tht  daath  o(  Otho  II  I.  la  1003,  ami 
alao  diaputod  tha  poaaaaaion  of  tha  imperial  di^i^  with  Henry  1 L ,' 
but  waa  dofaatad  br  Heary  in  IOCS,  after  which  Ivrea  waa  iacoipa- 
ratad  with  tht  empirt.  In  1 24S  tha  town  aad  marqnitatt  wart  given 
to  tht  conata  of  Savoy.  The  towa  waa  occupied  by  the  Frenct  ill 
IBM,  1(41,  aad  1704.  Ia  17t8  thty  agaia  mide  themMlTca  maatrra 
ot  it :  and,  after  losing  it  for  aomt  time,  they  reacqnirad  it  in  1800, 
and  held  it  till  1814,  making  it  the  capital  ot  lbs  depaitment  ot 
Doire. 

lYBT-SUB-SEINE,  a  towd'and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Sceanz  and  the  department  of 
Seine,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Seine, 
4  miles  soutii-esat  of  Paria  It  lias  an  interesting  old 
church,  but  of  the  castle  of  the  17th  centnry  the  fine  gar^ 
dens  are  the  chief  memorial  In  tha  Petit  Ch&tean  die4' 
the  duchess  of  Orleans,  mother  cf  Lonis-Philippo,  Ivi^ 
mannfactnres  cordage,  organs,  glass,  matches,  manure,  and 
chemicals.  There  are  numerous  handsome  villas  and.  fine 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  in  I87d 
was  16,247. 

Ivry-anr-Seiae  ia  ot  anriaat  foundation.  In  a  chaiter  ot  Loais 
IT.  (D'Outzemei),  ifa  nam*  appeara  aa  Ivriacnm,  and  ia  contem* 
potaty  docnmeati  at  Tvriaenm.  Tha  fort  of  Ivry  played  an  iniporti 
ant  part  in  the  delSnoe  ot  Paria  •nintt  the  Oermaaa  ia  187^-71, 
and  la  the  Commniriat  itniggle  of  tar  latter  year.  Ivty-la-Batailla, 
h>  tha  department  of  Enrt,  where  Heary  I'Y.  won  Lie  Ttctur  attl 
ttia  Leogoata  in  lEM^  ia  not  to  ba  eonfonndad  with  lTi;.aar-ma» 
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IVT  (A.  £L, /)i^ ;  Oerm.,  ^pA«ii ;  pobapii  eohneoted  with 
(QMHM,  &nor)  is  tlte  collectire  dflngutian  of  eertam  ipedM 


Tis.  l.^finrepMa  IT7  {Btdtn  BiUs).  H*lf  att.  ttu.  ^ 
•ad  TkrietiM  of  Sedera,the  impartant  ■lliaDOM  of  wbidi 
an  Aralia  and  Ptauue,  whieh,  with  aonw  twen^  other 


fio.  3.— JSMm  BMx,  Ttr.  DilMim.    HUf  aat.  itln. 
Uatoown  genera,  oonstitnte  the  natnial  order  Andiaeiu. 
There  ar«  fifty  ipedes  of  iyy  recorded  in  modem  booki^  hnt 


nn.  1— IMttac  Vom  c<  JMm  ir«KK'»Hilf  net  dN.. 


they  mar  he  reduced  to  Area    Hie  Earopeaa  ivy  ia  the 
^AimiAiwrof  Iinn»ns(flga.  1-3),  a  plast  anlgaot  to  ini 


finite  Vixisfy  in  the  forms  and  eolonii  o{  ita  ieavea,  hnt  the 
tendency  of  whieh  ia  alwaya  to  a  three-lobed  form  when 
eUnbing  and  a  regnlar  orate  form  of  leaf  when  prodndng 
fmit(fig.S).  The  African  ivy  is  J7.<aiMrwMw,WilId.(% 
4),  othenrise  known  m  the  Insh  ivy,  a  natiT«  of  Af Mca  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  This  also  varies,  bat  in  a  less  degree 
than  H.  HMk,  from  whieh  its  leaves  differ  in  their  laigar 
liMh  rioh^deep  green  colonr,  and  a  prevailing  tendency  to 


Tia.  i.— Aftion  Ivy  (iTwitni  Miiart4<u).    Hilf  nat  ria. 

a  flve-lobed  oatlipek  '  When  in  fruit  the  leaves  are  nsnally 
three-lobed,  but  they  are  sometimee  entire  and  broadly 
ovate.  The  Asiatio  ivy  is  H.  eoUhiea,  Koch  (fig.  6),  other- 
wise known  ss  S.  ragneriana  and  ff.  ragvoMO.  This  has 
ovate,  obecnrely  three-lobed  leaves  of  a  coriaoeons  texture 
and  a  deep  green  colonr;  in  the  tree  or  fmiting  form  the 
leaves  ate  narrower  than  in  the  climbing  form,  imd  without 
any  trace  of  lobea.     Distinctive  characters  are  also  to  ht 


Fio.  S.— AiUtU:  iTj  (Adini  MidUos).    Oiw-tUid  ast  rise. 

foond  in  the  appendages  of  the  pedicels  and  calyi^  H. 
Hdia  having  siz-rayed  stellate  hairs,  B.  eemaniMU 
fifteen^ayed  hun,  and  S,  eolMea  yellowish  two-Iobed 
•ealsa.  A  revision  of  the  natural  order  StiUraem  b^  *^ 
late  Dr  &  SiMmana  will  be  found  in  the /otrnol  «/SMEaiiy, 

1864-S-6. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  the  diffarauje 
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of  characters  ot  the  same  species  of  ivy  in  its  two  con 
ditions  of  climbing  and  fruiting.  The  first  stage  of 
growth,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  from  the  seed,  is 
essentially  scandent,  aud  the  leaves  are  lobed  more  or  leas. 
This  stage  is  accompanied  with  a  plentiful  production  of 
the  cLupers  by  means  of  which  the  plant  becomes  attached 
and  obtains  support.  When  it  has  reached  the  summit  of 
ihe  tree  or  tower,  the  stems  being  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain a  perpendicular  attitude  fall  over  and  become  horizoutal 
or  pendent.  Coincidently  with  this  change  they  cease  to 
produce  daspers,  and  the  leaves  are  strikingly  modified  in 
form,  being  now  narrower  and  less  lobed  than  on  the 
ascending  stems.  In  due  time  this  tree-like  ^wth  pro- 
duces terminal  umbels  of  greenish  fiowers,  which  are  five- 
divided,  «'ith  the  styles  united  into  a  very  short  one.  These 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  smooth  black  or  yellow  berries 
containing  two  to  five  seeds.  Ilie  yellow-berried  ivy  is 
met  with  in  northern  India  aud  in  Italy,  but  in  northern 
Europe  it  is  known  only  as  a  curiosity  of  the  garden, 
where,  if  sufficiently  sheltered  and  nourished,  it  becomes 
an  ezceodiiigly  beautiful  and  fruitful  tree. 

It  is  stated  in  books  that  some  forms  of  sylveatral  ivy 
never  flower,  but  a  negative  declaration  of  this  kind  is 
valueless.  Sylvestral  ivies  of  great  age  may  be  found  i^ 
woods  on  the  western  coasts  of  Britain  that  have  apparently 
never  flowered,  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
their  inability  to  surmount  the  trees  supporting  them,  for 
nntil  the  plaut  can  spread  its  branches  horizontally  in  full 
daylight,  the  flowering  or  tree-like  growth  is  never  formed. 
As  regaids  the  claspers,  respecting  which  various  views 
prevail,  they  are  veritable  roots,  as  may  be  proved  by 
planting  an  ivy  in  a  damp  fern  case,  when  the  claapera 
acquire  a  new  character  and  penetrate  the  soil  and  perform 
all  the  functions  of  roots,  suggesting  that  the  hard  felt-like 
form  in  which  they  appear  on  old  ivy  stems  is  the 
eonseiiuence  simply  of  an  arrest  of  development  We 
occasionally  see  ivies  on  toweis  completely  isolated  from 
the  soil  through  the  destruction  of  their  stems.  In  these 
eases  the  daspers  penetrate  the  structure,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  roots  obtain  the  needful  sustenance,  and  the 
plant  Uvea  though  no  longer  deriving  nourishment  from 
the  earth. 

A  question  of  great  practical  importance  arise*  out  of 
the  relation  of  the  plant  to  its  means  of  support  A 
moderate  growth  of  ivy  is  not  injurious  to  trees ;  still  the 
tendency  is  from  the  first  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
tree,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it  becomes  deadly.  Therefore 
the  growth  of  ivy  on  trees  should  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds,  more  especially  in  the  ease  of  trees  that  are  of 
special  value  for  their  beauty,  history,  or  the  quality  of 
their  timber.  In  regard  to  buildings,  clothed  with  ivy, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  so  long  as  the  plant  does  not 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  wall  by  means  of  any  fissure. 
Should  it  thrust  its  way  in,  the  natural  and  continuous 
expansion  of  its  several  parts  will  necessarily  hasten  the 
decay  of  the  edifice.  But  a  fair  growth  of  ivy  on  sound 
walls  that  afi'ord  no  entrance  beyond  the  superficial  attach- 
inent  of  the  claspers  is,  witiiout  any  exception  whatever, 
beneflciaL  It  promotes  dryness  and  warmth,  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  corrosive  iction  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
altogether  as  conservative  as  it  is  beautif uL 

The  economical  uses  of  the  ivy  are  not  of  great  unport- 
anc&  The  wood  is  nsed  by  lentUsr  cutten  to  sharpen  their 
knives.  From  the  trunk  a  resinous  substance  is  obtained 
called  "  ivy  gum,"  which  is  employed  for  the  relief  ot 
toothache.  The  leaves  are  eaten  greedily  by  horses,  deer, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  ami  in  times  of  scarcity  have  proved 
luefnL  The  flowers  afford  a  good  anpply  of  honey  to  bees  ; 
and,  as  thoy  apijour  in  autumn,  they  occasionally  make 
•mends  for  the  shoricomiiitni  of  the  season.    The  berries 


are  eaten  by  wood  pigeons,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes. 
From  all  parts  of  the  plant  a  balsamic  bitter  may  be 
obtained,  and  this  in  the  form  of  htderic  acid  is  the  only 
preparation  of  ivy  known  to  chemists. 

In  the  garden  the  uses  of  the  ivy  are  innumerable,  and 
the  least  known  though  not  the  least  valuable  Of  them  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  as  a  bush  or  tree,  the  fruiting 
growth  being  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  variegated 
tree  forms  of  S.  Bdix,  with  leaves  of  creamy  white,  golden 
green,  or  rich  deep  orange  yellow,  soon  prove  handsome 
miniature  trees,  that  thrive  almost  as  well  in  smoky  town 
gardens  as  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  and  that -no 
ordinary  winter  will  injure  in  the  least  The  tree-form  of 
the  Asiatic  ivy  {H.  edchica)  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in 
beauty  of  leafage  by  any  evergreen  shrub  known  to  English 
gardens,  and,  although  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  will 
attain  to  a  stature  of  6  or  6  feet,  it  is  but  rarely  we  meet 
with  it,  or  indeed  with  tree  ivies  of  any  kind ;  but  little 
attention  hitherto  having  been  given  to  this  subject  The 
scandent  forms  are  more  generally  appreciated,  and  are 
now  much  empluyud  in  the  formation  of  marginal  lines, 
acreens,  and  train»d  pyramids,  as  well  as  for  clothing  walls. 
A  very  striking  example  of  tlie  capabilities  of  the 
commonest  ivies,  when  treated  artistically  as  garden  plants, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Qardens  of  Amsterdam, 
where  several  paddocks  are  enclosed  with  wreaths,  garlaodi^ 
and  bands  of  ivy  in  a  most  picturesque  manner. 

The  ivies  known  in  gardens  number  about  sixfy  variaties, 
the  whole  of  which  are  figured  and  described  in  The  /vy, 
a  ifoHOffrajjh,  by  Shirley  Hibberd,  1872.  To  cultivate 
uese  is  an  extreviely  simple  matter,  as  they  will  thrive  in 
a  poor  soil  and  endure  a  considerable  depth  of  shade,  so 
that  they  may  with  advantage  be  planted  under  trees.  The 
common  Irish  ivy  is  often  to  be  seen  clothing  the  ground 
beneath  large  yew  trees  where  grass  would  not  live,  and  it 
is  occasionally  planted  in  graveyards  in  London  to  form  an 
imitation  of  grass  turf,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably 
suited. 

The  ivy,  like  the  holly,  is  a  scarce  plant  on  the  American 
continent  In  the  northern  United  States  and  British 
America  the  winters  are  not  more  severe  than  the  ivy  can 
endure,  but  the  summers  are  too  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
requirement'  of  the  plant  have  not  often  obtained  attention. 
In  d'stricta  where  native  ferns  abound  the  ivy  will  be 
found  to  thrive,  and  the  varieties  of  Hedera  Bdix  shonld 
have  the  preference.  But  in  the  drier  districts  ivies  might 
often  be  planted  on  the  north  side  of  buildings,  and,  if 
encouraged  with  water  and  carefnl  training  for  three  or 
four  years,  would  then  grow  rapidly  and  train  themselves, 
A  strong  Ught  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  ivy,  but  this 
enhances  its  value,  for  we  have  no  hardy  plants  that  may  be 
compared  vrith  it  for  variety  and  beauty  that  will  endure 
shade  with  equal  patience.  (s.  H.) 

IXfOK,  a  hero  of  Thessalian  legend,  was  king  of  Oyrton. 
As  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law, 
Deioneujs,  madness  came  npon  him,  nntil  Zeus  purified  him 
of  his  crhne  and  received  him  as  a  guest  in  Olympus. 
.£schylus  uses  him  as  the  type  of  a  guilt-laden  mortal 
purified  and  pardoned  by  divine  grace,  and  the  mythical 
representative  of  all  later  penitents  (Evm.,  441).  Izion 
abased  his  pardon  by  trying  to  seduce  Hera;  but  the 
goddess  substituted  for  herself  a  cloud,  by  which  he  became 
the  father  of  the  Centanrs.  Zens  bound  him  on  a  fiery 
wheel,  which  rolls  unceasingly  through  the  air.  The  wheel 
is  one  of  the  commonest  symbols  of  the  sun,  and  Ixion  is 
clearly  the  sun-god,  and  a  form  of  Zeus.  His  wife  Dia  is, 
as  her  name  shows,  the  consort  of  Zens  (II.,  ziv.  317),  and 
her  son  Pirithous  is  called  son  of  Zens  as  well  as  of  Ixion. 
Nephele,  the  cloud,  occurs  also  as  wife  of  Zeus-Athama% 
as  hei«  of  Zens-Izion, 
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J  THIS  latter  is  •  modifiMl  L  If  we  eonaider  its  place 
•  in  the  alphabet  immediately  after  I,  and  the  oorre- 
ponding  poution  of  Y  and  W  after  U,  we  an  natorall/  led 
to  oonolade  that  the  new  letter  wai  intentionall/  formed  by 
tome  one  who  wiehed  to  have  a  special  aymbd  to  denote 
the  palatal  conaonant  f,  into  which  i  readQy  paaaea^  joat 
aa  w  denotes  the  labial  conaonant  into  which  «  paaaea. 
For  the  symbol  is  a  new  onei  It  is  not  found  in  the 
Latin  alphabet,  in  which  I  was  employed  alike  for  the 
Towel  and  consonant — thongh  aon)etmies  the  I  waa 
doubled  for  the  consonant  So  far,  however,  aa  we  can 
aes^  J  in  ita  origin  waa  nothing  but  a  fancy  of  the  aeribea. 
In  ISth  century  Engliah  MSS.  the  vsymbol  waa  drawn  a 
Kttle  below  the  line  to  denote  J,  and  by  degrees  thia  waa 
•oriad  alightly  to  the  lef b  Again  in  writing  nnmben  anch 
as  Tii,  viii,  it  waa  naoal  to  write  nij,  oiy,  ke.  This  was 
imitated  in  eariy  printing  and  hence  *xo»aj,  the  earliest 
regolarly  enried  form.  At  the  same  time  we  find  only  I 
in  capitals,  not  J — a  modem  letter  made  to  cottespond  with 
little  y.  Thia  at  leaat  aeema  to  have  been  the  history  of 
the  symbol  in  England,  and  poaai^y  the  French  hiatory  ia 


It  fdlowa  from  this  that  the  ralne  of.  J  ought  to  have 
been  in  all  laaguogeih  not  that  which  it  haa  with  ua,  nor 
yet  that  which  it  nas  in  France,  bat  that  which  it  haa  in 
Oermany,  t.g.,  in  "  Jahr,"  onr  "year," — ^which  ia  retained 
by  na  in  the  borrowed  Hebrew  word  "  HalleligaL\  But 
generally  in  Engliah  J  denotea  the  aonnd  which  ia  best 
represented  by  <ixi ;  in  this  compound  A  represents  the 
French  /sound :  the  difference  between  the  two  may  be 
wdl  seen  by  comparing  the  Engliah  "  John  "  with  French 
''Jean"(En{^  J-(fiA,Fr.  J-I&}.  J,  howcTer,  ia  not  the 
only  symbd  which  we  employ  to  tepreaent  thia  aonnd ;  we 
also  use  O  in  "gem,"  "gu,*  and  OE  at  the  end  of  worda 
anch  aa  "  edge,"  hedge^"  "  wedge,"  »  knowledge,"  "  ainge  " ; 
while  the  sA^nnd  (which  ia  the  aonant  ooiKsponding  to 
the  anrd  A  in  "ahall,"  "  wiah,"  Ac.)  ia- never  tepteaented 
with'na  by  J,  but  by  numerous  other  letten^  t.g.,  in  roq$« 
(a  word  bprrowed  from  the  French),  pleasure,  divirion, 
aiwu  See  A.  J.  Ellia^  Eaiif  BngliiK  PrxmrndoHon,  e. 
tL 

The  way  in  which  thia  diA-aonnd  aroae  aeema  to  have 
been  as  f oUowsi  In  mediaral  Latin  an  inorganic  <^aound 
was  produced  before  a  y-aonnd, — aometimes  when  medial,  as 
in  "ma-d-ius"  for  "mains,"  aometimea  initi^  aa  in  "diacere" 
for  "  iacere."  Tlu'a  aroae  from  a  careleaa  pronunciation  of 
the  palatal  jr.  That  aonnd  haa  been  liable  to  obaenration 
in  many  languagea— notably  in  Qreek^  in  which  a  i  waa  d»- 
Teloped  before  Itto  a  very  remaricable  degree ;  aeeCivtina, 
OnutdtOgt,  book  liL  D.  iii.  A  ainple  example  ntay'  be 
aeen  in  the  particle  iij,  which  ia  identical  with  Gennan 
"jk  "  onr  "  yea":  the  aonnd  of  the  word  was  originally  t&  ; 
(hen  in  Qreek  a  d  aprang  up  before  the  f,  producing  dya ; 
and  finally  the  g  waa  expelled  altogether,  learing  the  d- 
sound  alone.  Bometimee  a  donble  aound  waa  produced 
(denoted  by  the  aymbol  i)  aa  in  (luUa  for  (<i)yam-ia  or 
tXait/m  for  tkmtyo ;  here  the  aonnd  may  have  been  dth, 
but  WB8  more  probably  dt ;  be  thia  aa  it  may,  the  change 
in  Qreek,  which  prodnced  a  great  effect  upon  the  language, 
may  help  ns  to  understand  how  the  d  aprang  up  in  late 
Latin,  and  how  the  compound  aound  dth  waa  perpetuated 
in  Itdian — ^but  there  represented  by  ^  aa  in  "  gisicere," 
"  Oiaoomo,"  dee.— and  in  Old  French,  in  which  language 
it  passed  at  a  later  time  into  the  modem  M-sound  describeil 
above.    Bat  it  was  iatrodaesd  into  En^nd  from  France 


with  ita  onginal  value  In  French  words.  The  snmd, 
however,  had  already  existed  in  En|jland  in  words  d 
Tentottie  ong^n,  the  class  already  menttoaed  ending  in  gt ; 
"edge"  waa  originally  spelt  "eqg,"  and  waa  dbubdaaa 
sounded  aa  we  now  aound  "  egg  " ;  bnt  the  final  ;4oiind 
had  been  palatised,  though  probably  not  before  the  13th 
century.  Theae  are  the  two  aonrcea  of  the  <fii-aoimd  ia 
England,  and  it  ia  noteworthy  that  the  aonnd  when  final 
has  never  been  spelt  with  j,  as  though  a  oonscionsnea  of 
the  difference  of  origin  in  these  cases  lingered  on  in  the 
language.  A  parallel  change  (but  much  more  conmum) 
has  taken  place  in  the  iteonnd :  this  passed  into  a  d-sonad 
in  very  many  words  and  not  merely  at  the  end,  bat  aiso 
at  the  begiiming  as  in  "chill,"  "child,"  "dinreh,'  kc, 
and  this  eA-sound  is  not  the  simple  palatal  ck,  but  bt, 
which  therefore  beara  exactiy  the  aame  relation  to  i  as  dti 
(our/)  bears  to  g. 

It  appears  then  that  the  mnbol  J  ceased  to  have  ita 
proper  signification  in  Engliah  by  connexion  with  thst  of 
another  compound  aound  borrowed  from  the  FreccL 
Meanwhile  another  aymbol  Y  wiu  bring  prepared  to  do 
the  work  of  J.  Q  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  waa  often 
weakened  into  the  y-aonnd:  thua  "^enew"  (oooipi 
German  "  genng  ")  became  **  ynow,"  onr  "  enon^"  Tbes 
the  old  Engliah  form  of  g  (that  ia^  2)  was  nsed  to  expnei 
this  y-sonnd,  and  out  of  it  the  symjml  jr  was  giadnsllf 
developed,  while  the  French  form  (g  or  nearty  so)  was 
kept  for  the  momentarr  sound. 

In  Spanish  the  symbol  J  denotes  the  momenfaur  sonad 
correeponding  to  y, — that  is,  the  pabttal  denoted  ojAia. 
German,  and  heard  also  in  Scotland,  e.g.,  in  "loch." 

JABALPUB,  or  Junsniposi^a  Britiah  disbiet  in  the 
commissionership  of  the  Central  Provinces,  India,  betinea 
31°  \7t  and  33°  56'  N.  lat,  and  between  76°  40*  and  81* 
S^'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Panna  and  Haihar, 
on  the  E.  by  Bewah,  on  the  S.  by  the  districts  of  Mandlt, 
Seoni,  and  Narsinhpur,  and  on  the  W.  by  Damoh  district 

Jabalpur  consists  of  a  long  narrow  plain  running  north- 
east and  south-west,  and  shot  in  on  aU  sidee  by  hi^ilan^ 
This  pUin,  whidi  forms  an  oSUioot  bam  the  great  nUsy 
of  the  Kerbudda,  is  covered  in  ita  western  and  soothsni 

Jortions  by  a  rich  alluvial  depomt  of  black  cotton-aoiL  At 
abalpnr  town  the  soil  is  san^y,  and  water  plentiful  naai 
the  surfaoew  The  north  and  eaat  belong  to  the  Ganm 
and  Jumna  basins^  the  south  and  west  to  the  Kerlndds 
bosia'  Thus  between  Jabalpur  and  Miis&pur  liea  the  grsat 
watershed  betwixt  ihe  Oulf  of  Oambay  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  The  Ker1>ndda  flows  thr«ngh  the  dirtrict  for 
70  miles  from  east  to  west,  passing  about  9  miles  below 
Jabalpur  town  ^trough  the  famous  marble  rocks,  where  it 
throws  itself  from  a  rocky  ledge  with  a  fall  o(  30  feat, 
called  Lhudn-dhar,  or  the  "  nus^  ahoot" 

Tha  population  wis  estinutad  in  1877  at  666,7M ;  but'  a  mon 
etrefal  censos  talun  in  1873  ratomed  it  at  618,869,  of  vbon 
S70,SS7  wen  males  and  368,889  females.  Ilia  atfaninl  dirite 
in  1877  ahowed— SaropaaBa,  778 ;  KnraalaTia,  901 ;  aborigiul 
tribea,  106,SM ;  Hindoa,  418,770  ;  UehoMtaas,  37,383 ;  Bnddhiili 
and  Jains,  8864  Jabalpor,  tiia  eSpital,  which  haa  a  popnkticn  of 
66, 188,  is  tha  only  town  with  mora  than  BOOO  inhalitanti.  Of  tli 
total  ana  of  8918  aqnan  milta,  onlr  1830  an  ooItiTatad,  tart  IM 
mon  an  ntnniad  aa  eoltlTaUe.  Of  tha  coUiTated  bad  8949  aem 
an  iirigsted'— entiidy  bj  piivata  entnpriaai  JCanala,  lioa,  esttoi, 
and  oll-aeeda  an  the  principal  cropa.     Tha  disbiet  ia  rich  in  prita 


'■  Hie  dlTlaioa  of  Jabalpur  or  Jabbnlpon  i*  one  of  tha  fear  vUek 
makeTOtheOantnlProTlneae,  It  oonpriMsthadlatiiolaof  Jatalpv. 
Ugar  (8iu|or).  I>am(>h,  Seoni,  and  Xandla,  has  an  ana  of  l8,(St  i«iM 
Bilsa,  aad  in  1878  had  a  popolatlaB  of  1,8*9,108. 
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noimu.  liUng,  beddaa  tba  mdlnuTliuUu  tmiti,  pMohai,  pi-*- 
nplei,  ■tnwbsiriM,  and  potatoec  Both  tlu  pluu  uxi  tha  Ugh 
iJifj.  an  wdl  woodtd ;  th«  fomt  pradaca  !■  of  conudsnbla  valoe, 
nniiitingufUauidgiun,  indtaMrBlk.  The  tnda  of  tha  dUtriet 
eonTOBaa  at  Jabalpar  town,  which  i.-  ona  of  the  moat  important 
nilwmj  oantiaa  in  India,  being  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Gnat  Indian 
Fanisanla  and  Eaat  Indian  aritama.  One  of  the  chief  mannfaetarea 
il  inn.  Tha  moat  prodncti  va  minea  an  at  Dabwiri,  Agarii,  and 
Jantl ;  bat  tha  qoat  important  an  thoaa  of  the  EombhTpargani, 
which  8oppl7  Fanigor,  the  chief  aeat  of  tha  iron  indnat^  in  tha 
diatiiot  The  other  manofaotoraa  inolada  braaa  ntenaila,  ootton 
eloth,  and  leather  artielea^  Coal  ia  fonnd  at  aaraial  placaa.  Tha 
total  leTanue  in  1S7&-77  wu  £7<,0ia.  The  nqmber  of  fiovamment 
ot  aided  abhools  waa  12S,  attended  by  7016  papila.  The  climate  li 
haalthj,  and  tha  tampeiaton  eztremelT  mMerate.  Aa.a  rale,  tha 
hot  weather  extendi  only  orar  two  manthi,  and,  axoept  immediately 
bafcm  tha  raini,  ii  not  oppreaaira.  Tha  laina  U-t  from  early  in 
June  mtil  the  latter  part  of  September.  Tha  preniling-diaaaaea  of 
the  diatrlct  an  ferera  and  dyiantary.  Cholera  and  amall-pox  are 
»««.^»».l  Tialtanti,  and  inflaena  at  tlmaa  aaanmaa  tha  ehaiaetar  <>f 
anepidamia.  In  1870  eight  oharitabladispenaariea  afforded  medioal 
nlie^to  86,795  indoor  and  outdoor  patienta. 


The  early  hlitoiy  of  Jabalpar  ii  mumown ;  bat  inictiptiani  tauord 
he  ezietence  daring  the  Ilth  and  ISth  oantoriaa  of  a  local  line  of 
piinaaa  of  that  HaSiai  race  which  U  ao  doaaly  eonnactad  with  tha 


hiitoiT  of  Qondwioi. 
Mandla 


bird.  Veiy  nearly  allied  to  Uyettria,  and  alao  eommonlj 
called  Jabinu,  aie  tbe  birds  of  tli»  genera  XenorkYMhui 
and  Epkippiorhj/nchtu — the  {ormer  containing  one  or 
(in  thb  opinion  of  some)  two  species,  X  auttralit  and  X 
«icltctu„and  the  latter  one  only,  £.  terugalaui*.  These 
belong  to  the  conntries  indicated  by  their  names,  and  differ 
chiefly  by  their  feathered  head  and  neck,  while  the  last  is 
Bometimei  termed  the  Saddle-billed  Stork  from  tha  very 
singular  shape  of  its  beak.  Somewhat  more  distantly 
related  are  the  gigantic  birds,  known  to  Europeans  in 
India  and  elsewhere  as  Adjutants,  belonging  to  the  genos 
LeptoptUra,  distinguished  by  their  sad-coloured  plumage, 
their  black  scabrous  head,  and  their  enormous  tawny  punch, 
which  depends  occaaiooslly  some  IC  inches  or  more  in 
length  from  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  seems  to  be 


In  tha  lath  oantaiythe  Qond  T^i  of  Qarhi 
extended  hla  power  oTer  fifVy-two  districti,  including  the 
pnaent  Jabalpar.  Daring  the  liiinority  of  hli  grandion,  Aiaf 
khib,  tha  Tioeroy  of  Kan  jUnikpar,  comioared  the  Oarhi  princi- 
pality  and  held  it  at  fint  aa  an  independent  ohieL  Erentnally  he 
reaigned  hie  wetenaiona,  and  aabmittad  himaalf  to  tha  emperor. 
Akbar.  The  Delhi  power,  howerer,  eojoyed  little  more  than  a 
nominal  anpremacy ;  and  the  ptinoea  of  Oarhi  Mandla  maintainad 
a  pnotieal  independenoa  until  tliair  aabjngatian  by  tha  goraioorB  of 
Btatx  (Saugor)  in  1781.  In  1798  the  peahwi  granted  tha  Narbudda 
nUey  to  the  BhonaUprinoea  of  Ntepur,  wEo  continued  to  hold 
the  dlabiot  until  tlu  Britiah  oooapiea  it  after  an  imjagamant  on 
Itth  December  1817.  AtflrattheBtorandNerbnddataRit 


tha 


ttanitoriaa 
a  coTemed  by  a  oommiaiianer  in  aabonlination  to  the  raaident 
at  K&or ;  but  in  1861  Jabalpar  wiafbtmad  into  a  separata  distiiot 
of  the  Central  Frorincaa. 

jABALPVit,  or  JuBBULPORi,  the  headquarters  of  the 
abore  district,  is  situated  in  23°  1 1'  N.  lat,  70°  69'  E.  long., 
in  a  rocky  basin,  at  an  elevation  aboTe  sea-level  of  about 
1468  feet,  16S  miles  north-east  from  Nigpnr,  and  108 
Viiles  south-east  from  Bigar.  The  nnmerops  gorges  in  the 
neighbouring  rocks  hare  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
surround  the  town  with  a  series  of  lakes,  which,  shaded  by 
flue  trees,  and  bordered  by  fantastic  crags  and  maaay 
boulders,  'add  much  beauty  to  the  suburbs.  The  town 
itMlf  is  modem,  and  is  laid  out  in  wide  and  regular  streets. 
A  streamlet  separates  the  civil  station  and  cantonment 
from  tha  town ;  bat,  though  the  climate  is  mild,  a  swampy 
hollow  beneath  renders  the  site  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 
Jabalpar  contains  a  school  of  industry,  where  tents  and 
eaipeta  are  largely  manufactared.  ll>e  opening  of  the 
railway  system  has  immensely  developed  the  trade  of 
Jabalpar,  wliich  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  important 
eantres  of  oommeroe  in  the  Central  Provinces.  In  1876-76 
the  total  imports  were  valued  at  £667,000,  the  chief  items 
being  piece-goods,  wheat,  sugar,  metals,  salt,  rioe^  country 
doth,  oil-seeds,  spices,  ghi,  oU,  inferior  grains,  lac^  and  raw 
cotton.  The  total  exports,  prineipslly  raw  cotton  and 
wheat,  were  valued  at  £160,000.  The  population,  almost 
entirely  Hindu,  was  66,188  in  1877. 

JAfilRl^,  according  to  Uarcgrave*  the  Braalian  name 
of  a  bird,  safaseqoently  called  by  Unneus  ityetma 
asMruoMa,  one  of  the  laigeat  of  the  Storks,  Cieoniidm, 
which  occurs  fronT  Mexico  southwards  to  the  territory  of 
the  Argentine  Bepnblia  It  stoids  between  4  and  6  feet 
in  height,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its  massive  bill,  slightly 
nptuned,  and  its  entirely 'white  plumage;  but  the  head 
and  neck  are  bare  and  black,  except  for  about  the  lower 
ttird  part  of  the  latter,  which  is  bright  red  in  tile  living 


*  An  appanntly  aoddantal  traoipoaal  of  two  of  tha  ftgorta  givan  by 
Ml  aatkor  (AW.  tfoL  BratMm,  pp.  SOO,  SOI)  mk  1  aeratal  of  hla 
naaaaaen  froat  Flao  to  Brlwa,  sntil  noticad  by  Da  BalEon  (2Ka(.  JTot. 
WmiiuS  vU.  m.  S80-S8S). 


Jabim. 

eonneeted  with  the  respiratory,  ana  not^  as  commonly 
believed,  with  the  digestive  system.  In  many  parts  of 
India  £.  dtibitu,  the  largest  of  these  birds,  the  ffargila  as 
Hindus  eallut,  is  a  most  efficient  scavenger,  sailing  aloft 
at  a  vast  height  and  descending  on  the  discoveiy  ^  offal, 
though  frogs  and  fishes  also  form  part  of  its  diet  It 
familiariy  enters  the  large  towns,  in  many  of  rhich  oa 
account  of  ita  services  it  is  strict^  protected  from  ii^ury, 
and,  having  satisfied  its  appetite,  seeks  the  repose  it  has 
earned,  sitting  with  its  feet  extmided  in  front  in  a  most 
grotesque  attitude.  A  second  and  smaller  species,  L. 
javamiau,  has  a  more  sonthem  and  eastern  range ;  while  a 
third,  L.  erumenifer,  of  African  origin,  and  often  known 
as  the  Marabou-Stork,  gives  its  name  to  the  beautifully 
soft  feathers  so  called,  though  our  markets  are  mostly 
supplied  with  them  by  the  Indian  species  (in  which  they 
fonb  the  lower  tail-ooverts),  if  not^  as  some  suppose,  by 
Vultorea.  (a.  V.) 

JABORANDI,  a  name  popularly  applied  in  a  generio 
manner  in  Brazil  and  South  AmeriM  to  a  number  of 
different  plants,.aU  of  which  possess  more  or  less  marked 
ualogogue  and  sudorific  properties.  In  tne  year  1876  a 
drug  was  introdneed  under  the  above  name  to  the  B.>tioe  of 
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medical  men  in  France  by  Dr  Continlio  of  Pemambuco,  its 
botanical  Boorce  being  then  unknown.  When  examined 
by  Professor  Baillon,  the  fragments  of  leaves  were  found 
to  belong  to  FUocarput  pmnati/Mui,  Lem.,  of  the  natural 
order  SiUacete.  About  the  same  time  Holinea  found  that 
the  commercial  drug  in  England  consisted  also  to  some 
extent  of  P.  Sclloanut,  EngL,  and  his  statement  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Baillon,  and  also  bj  Balansa,  the 
latter  of  whom  cbserred  that  species  to  be  employed  in 
Asnncioi,  and  collected  for  exportation  to  Europe.  P. 
pennati/oliut  is  a  slightly  branched  shrub  about  10  feet 
high,  growing  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Brazil.  The 
compound  imparipinnate  leaves,  which  are  placed  alternately 
on  the  stem,  are  often  1}  feet  long,  and  consist  of  from  2 
to  6  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  the  terminal'  one  having 
a  longer  pedicel  than  the  others.    The  leaflets  are  oval, 


Jtborandi — a,  leaf  (redttced| ;  i,  laaflet  (natnr*!  u») ;  e,  flower ; 
d,  ficiut  (nattinl  ilie). 

lanceolate,  entire,  and  obtuse,  and  often  slightly  emargi- 
nate,  from  3  to  4  inches  long  and  I  to  1^  inch  broad 
in  the  middlei  When  held  np  to  the  light  they  may  be 
observed  to  have  scattered  all  over  them  numerous  pellucid 
dots  or  receptacles  of  secretion  immersed  in  the  substance 
of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  in  size  and  texture  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  cherry-laurel  {Pruntu  Lauro- 
eei-asus,  L.},  but  are  less  polished  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  are  borne  on  a  raceme,  6  or  8  inches  long,  and 
the  fruit  consists  of  6  carpels,  of  which  nnt  more  than 
two  or  three  usually  arrive  at  maturity.  These  present 
the  characters  of  the  natural  order  to  which  the  plant 
belongs.  (See  Pharm.  Joum.,  ser.  3,  voL  v.  p.  C82.) 
P.  Selloanu*  difiers  from  the  above  chiefly  in  the  leaves 
never  being  baity  and  in  the  longer  and  more  slender 


pedicels  of  tbe  flowen.  The  leaves  are  the  part  of  tie 
plant  usually  imported,  although  occasionally  the  stems 
and  roots  are  attached  to  them.  Tbe  active  principle  for 
which  the  name  -pilocarpine,  suggested  by  Holmes,  was 
ultimately  adopted,  was  discovered  almost  simnltaneonsly 
by  Uardy  in  France  and  Qerrard  in  England,  bnt  was  first 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Petit  of  Paria  It  is  an 
alkaloid,  of  a  soft  viscous  character,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
It  strongly  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right, 
and  forms  crystalline  salts  of  which  the  nitrate,  bydrochlo- 
rate,  and  phosphate  are  those  chiefly  used  in  medicine.  The 
nitrate  and  phosphate  are  insolnble  in  ether,  chloroform, 
and  benzol,  while  the  hydrochlorate  and  hydrobromate 
dissolve  both  in  these  menstrua  and  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
the  sulphate  and  acetate  being  deliquescent  are  not 
employed  medicinally.  The  formula  of  the  alkaloid  is 
given  by  Eingzett  as  C^Eg^N^O^  -(-  4H,0.  The  volatile 
oil  contained  in  the  leaves  was  found  by  Hardy  to  be  a 
complex  body  consisting  of  piloearperu,  which  b  a  dextro- 
gyre  hydrocarbon,  sp.  gr.  0852,  boiling  at  178°  C.  (362°-4 
Fahr.),  of  another  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  260°  C.  (492* 
Fahr.;,  and  a  third  boiling  at  a  still  higher  temperatnre, 
and  forming  a  oolodrless  transparent  solid. 

The  physiological  action  of  jaborandi  is  that  of  an 
extremely  poweifnl  diaphoretie  and  aialogogue.  It  acts  as 
a  sedative  on  the  hearty  probably  influencing  the  drcolation 
throngh  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  and 
widening  the  arteries  and  lessening  their  tension.  The 
alkaloid  does  not  cause  the  nausea  and  vertigo  oftoi 
resulting  from  the  nse  of  the  cmde  dmg:  Atropine  and 
pilocarpine  have  been  proved  to  possess  antagonistic  and 
mutually  antidotal  properties.  Jaborandi,  in  the  form  of 
liquid  extract,  tinctnre,  or  alkaloid,  has  been  found  osefnl 
in  some  forms  of  chronic  pneumonia,  in  relieving  pleuritic 
efTusion  in  dropsy,  in  diabetes- insipidus,  in  Bright's  disease^ 
as  a  galactogogue,  and  more  recently  in  diphtheria.  In 
small  d(»es  it  restrains  the  perspiration  of  phthisia  It 
has  also  been  propoeed  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobic 
As  a  mydriatic  pilocarpine  is  said  to  possess  an  advantage 
over  eserine,  inasmuch  as  it  contracts  the  pupil  of  the  ey« 
to  an  equal  extent,  while  it  produces  less  irritation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  less  supraorbital  pain,  and  less  spasm  of  the 
accommodating  apparatus. 

According  to  Feckolt  the  following  are  known  in  lom* 
of  the  Brazilian  provinces  as  jaborandi  .■ — Serrtmia  Jahor- 
andi,  GuilL,  Piper  retievlatum,  L.,  P.  nodulotum.  Link., 
Artanthe  moUicoma,  Miq.,  Aubletia  tri/olia,  BicL,  JTait- 
thoxylum  elegaiu,  EngL  To  these  may  be  added  Piper 
citri/olium,  Lam.  Only  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
undergone  chemical  examination.  In  1876  Parodi  isolated 
from  the  Serronia  Jaborandi  a  crystalline  alkaloid 
CjgH^^gO,,  which  he  named  jahortmdine.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  has  bnt  a  weak  affinity  for  adds,  and 
appears  to  belong  to  the  piperine  group ;  at  the  same  time 
a  volatile  oil  of  an  acrid  and  biting  taste  was  also  obtained 
from  the  plant 

See  PharmacograpMa,  2d  ed.,  p.  IIS ;  BtilU  ud  Utiwh,  Katimal 
Dispcnaatory,  1879  ;  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Medicinal  flaniM,  No. 
48;  EiogMtt,  Joum.  diem.  Soc,  Oct.  1878,  n.  387;  Hardy,  in 
Pluirmaeeuttai!  Journal  (S)  vi.  pi  E<S,  viL  p.  iW ;  Bolmaa,  Jbii. 
(3)  T.  pp.  581,  til,  78i ;  and  other  papen  in  the  same  Jennal  and 
ia  BrUiA  iltdical  Journal,  1876,  187e,  1877.  (B.  X.  B.) 

JACA,  a  frontier  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Huesca,  formerly  capital  of  a  partido  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aiagon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2333  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  most  important  of  the  public  bnlldinga 
is  the  massive  cathedral,  the  construction  of  which  waa 
begun  under  KingRamiro  in  1040.  The  industries  of  the 
city  are  unimportant.     Its  population  ia  1877  waa  ilftff. 
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The  diligmcd  road  from  Ztngoia  to  Pan  by  the  Pnerto  do 
Canfraoo  paasB  through  Jai 

Tha  origin  of  the  dty  is  unknown.  Th*  JaoMtani  flouniravoO 
ttfl  mentioned  as  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  of  the  nnmeroTu  un&U 
tribae  inhibiting  the  baiin  of  the  Ebro  by  Stnbo  (p.  Kl),  who  adds 
that  their  taritory  «m  the  theatre  of  the  wan  Between  Sertorins 
and  Pompajr,  and  aftanraida  between  Pomper's  aon  Seztns  and  the 
genemli  of  Caaaar.  Thay  are  probabljr  identical  with  the  I^cetanl 
of  LiT7  (xii.  <0,  81)  and  Ceaaar  {B.  0. ,  L  60).  Jaaa  at  an  earl;  period 
of  the  inTasion  fall  into  the  poaaeaaion  of  the  Uoon,  by  vhoaa 
writera  it  is  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Dyaka  aa  one  of  the  chief 
placea  in  tha  proTinca  of  Barkoata  (Zaraooa).  The  date  of  its 
zsoonqnest  is  nnoertain,  bat  it  mnat  hare  baas  bafora  the  tinte  of 
Bamiio,  who  gare  it  the  title  of  "  dty,"  and  in  IMS  held  within  its 
-walls  a  ooonoil,  which,  inaamnch  aa  the  people  were  wiled  is  to  aano- 
tlon  its  deonea,  b  nsarded  aa  having  Deoi  of  great  importanca  in 
tha  hiatoiT  of  the  paniamentaiy  institntions  of  the  panimmla.  Tha 
original ''ftaero"  of  Jacaia  one  of  tha  oldest  ertaat  In  1705  Jaca 
waa  tha  only  dty  which  atood  out  for  Sing  PhUip,  from  wKom,  in 
eonaaqoenoa.  it  raceived  the  title  of  "may  nobis,  may  laaly  renoe- 
donu'  In  tha  war  of  independence  in  1809  it  sarnndana  to  tha 
Innoh ;  it  aJao  yielded  to  Qanetal  Uina  in  1814. 

JACAMAR,  a  vord  formed  by  Briason  from  Jaeemen, 
the  Braiilian  name  of  a  bird,  as  given  by  Marcgrare,  and 
since  adopted  in  most  European  tongnee  for  the  speciee  to 
which  it  was  first  applied  and  others  allied  to  it,  form- 
ing the  Family  Oalbulid^  of  ornithologists,  the  precise 
poaition  of  which  is  uncertain,  since  the  best  authorities 
differ  greatly  thereupon.  All  will  agree  that  the  Jacamars 
belong  to  the  great  heterogeneous  group  called  by  Kitzsch 
Piearim,  but  farther  into  detail  it  is  hardly  safe  to  ga 
The  OaUndida  have  zygodactylous  feet,  like  the  Cueulxda, 
Bueeonidi^  and  Pieidfs,  they  also  resemble  both  the  latter 
in  laying  glossy  white  eggs,  but  in  this  respect  they  bear  the 
same  resemblance  to  the  Momotida,  Aleedinida,  Meropidm, 
and  some  other  groups,  to  which  affini^  has  been  claimed 
for  them.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Sclater'  the  Jacamars 
form  two  groups — one  consisting  of  the  single  genus  and 
species. •/aeanKro/u  aumu  {J.  grandit  of  most  authors), 
and  the  other  including  all  the  rest,  namely,  Urog<Ma  with 
two  species,  Galbvla  with  nine,  Braehygalba  with  five,  and 
Jaeamaraleyoit  and  Oalhaieyrkynchui  with  one  each.  They 
are  all  rather  small  birds,  the  largest  known  being  litUe 
over  10  inches  in  length,  with  sharply  pointed  bills,  and 
the  plumage  in  every  case  more  or  leas  resplendent  with 
golden  or  bronie  reflexions,  but  at  the  same  time  compara- 
tively soft  Jaeamaralcyon  iridaetyla  differs  from  all  the 
rest  hi  possessing  but  three  toes  (as  its  name  indicates)  on 
each  foot,  the  hfdlez  being  deficient  With  the  exception 
of  Oalbula  melanogetUa,  which  is  found  also  in  Central 
America  and  southern  Mexico,  all  the  Jacamars  inhabit  the 
tropical  portions  of  South  America  eastward  of  the  Andes, 
OaibtUa  rujkauda,  however,  extending  its  range  to  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.'  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  habits  of  any  of  the  species.  They  are  seen  sitting 
motionless  on  trees,  sometimes  solitarily,  at  other  times  in 
companies,  whence  they  suddenly  dart  off  at  any  passing 
insect,  catch  it  on  the  wing,  and  return  to  their  percL.  Of 
their  nidifioation  almost  nothing  has  been  recorded,  but  the 
species  above-mentioned  as  occurring  in  Tobago  is  said  by 
Mr  Kirk — apparently  the  only  European  observer  of  the 
mode  of  propagation  in  these  birds — to  make  its  nest  in 
marl-banlu,  di^ug  a  hole  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  and  some  18  inches  deep.    From  the  accounts 

'  OaHula  waa  flnt  applied  to  MiiegraTa'a  bird  by  Ucehiingi  Itia 
another  fonn  of  OalffuluMf  and  leenis  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
aamea  of  tha  Qolden  Oriole.     See  ICTXEtm  (rd.  ziL  p.  698). 

■  A  Ucmografk  ^f  Of  Jaeaman  taut  Ptff-bkdt,  4to,  London  (in 
Sonne  of  pablioation). 

*  Tha  alngalar  appeenuice,  reootded  by  Canon  Triitiam  [ZoclogM, 
p.  8906),  of  a  Urd  of  this  ipedea  in  Unoolnahlre  seems  to  reqalra 
BoUsa.  No  tnstanoa  seems  to  be  known  of  any  Jacamar  hiTlng  been 
kept  in  aoBftument  or  brought  to  this  oonntiy  allva.  Hie  fact,  if 
mth  it  be,  la  tharefon  more  dlfflooH  of  azrilanatioa  than  the  oeoor- 
Maa*  of  Dr  Flof a  Toasaa  saar  Oxfod. 


received  by  other  travellers  W6  ib&y  possibly  infer  that 
more  of  the  Family  poesess  the  same  habit  (a.  ir.) 

JACANA,*  the  Brazilian  name,  according  to  Marcgrave, 
of  certain  birds,  since  fonnd  to  have  some  allies  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  which  are  also  very  generally  called  by 
the  same  appellation.  They  have  been  most  frequently 
classed  with  the  Water-hens  or  Bails  {Bailida),  bat  are 
now  recognized  by  many  systematists  as  forming  a  separate 
Family,  Paarrida^  whose  leaning  seems  to  be  rather 
towards  the  lAmieoUt,  as  apparently  first  suggested  by 
Blyth,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  oateological 
observations  of  Professor  Parker  (Proe.  ZocH.  Society,  186% 

fi.  613),  tliough  denied  by  Professor  A.  Milns-Edwarda 
Qu.  fou.  de  la  Fnmet,  ii.  p.  110).  The  most  oVvbns 
characteristic  of  this  group  of  birds  is  the  eztraordrnary 
length  of  their  toes  and  claws  (the  Utter  being  t«  med 
upwards),  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  walk  with  eoas 


Jacana. 


over  water-lilies  and  other  aquatic  planto  growing  in  rivers 
and  lakes.  It  is  also  remarlotble  for  the  carpal  spurs  with 
which  its  members  are  armed.  The  Family  has  been  divided 
into  four  genera, — of  which  Parra,  as  now  restricted, 
inhabits  South  America ;  ifetopidius,  hardly  differing  from 
it,  has  representatives  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the  Indian 
piegion;  Hydrcdector,  also  very  nearly  allied  to  Porta, 
belongs  to  tiie  northern  portion  of  the  Australian  Region ; 
and  Sydrophatiantu,  the  most  extravagant  foim  of  tha 
whole,  is  f  otmd  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  China — the  draughts- 
men of  the  country  last  named  making  it  a  favourite  subject 
of  their  pictures,  in  which  its  flowing  tail  and  the  very 
peculiar  filamentous  appendages  to  the  tip  of  its  first  and 
fourth  primaries  are  generally  faithfully  represented.  In 
habits  the  Jacanas  hare  much  in  common  with  the  Water- 
hens,  but  that  fact  is  insufficient  to  warrant  thi  affinity 
asserted  to  exist  between  the  two  groups ;  for  in  their 
osteological  structure,  as  already  implied,  there  is  much 
difference,  and  the  resemblance  seems  to  be  only  that  of 
analogy.  The  Parridx,  or  at  least  such  of  them  ss  hava 
been  sufficiently  observed,  lay  very  peculiar  eggs,  of  a  rich 
olive-brown  colour,  in  moet  cases  closely  marked  with  dark 
linear  thus  presenting  an  appearance  by  which  they  may  be 
readily  known  from  those  of  any  other  birds,  though  an 
approach  to  it  is  cccasionally  to  be  noticed  in  those  of 
certain  .Limicola,  and  especially  of  certain  CieavdrUdm, 
The  genus  Pala^edea,  consisting  of  the  bird  very  oommmly 

*  In  ptonnncUtion  tha  e  Is  aoft,  and  the  aeeant  placed  on  tha  laat 
syllaUa.  .       .     •>». 

»  Tha  eUadc  Parra  la  I  y  aoma  anthora  thontnt  to  hare  bean  %b» 
Golden  Oriole  («/.  lorsBUB),  while  othaia  aoppoee  it  waa  a  Jay  or  He. 
The  word  aeema  to  hare  been  Imported  Into  Oniithdlogy  by  Aldn- 
vandns,  but  the  reason  which  prompted  LimMBoa  to  apply  It,  aa  ba 
aeama  flnt  to  have  dona,  to  a  Uid  of  tUi  gnm»  cunotb*  astla- 
Autarily  atatad. 
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called  tlie  Hornea  Screamer,  was  at  one  time  thonght  to 
be  allied  to  this  Family,  bat  U  now,  hj  almost  commoa 
consent,  relegated  to  vhe  neighboarhood  of  the  Qeese 
(Anatidji),  thoagh  forming  a  separate  Family.         (a.  v.) 

JACINTH,  a  name  given  to  the  reddish-brown  variety 
of  zircon,  known  also  as  Hijaeinth.  The  hyacinthns  of 
ancient  writers  appears  to  have  been  oar  sapphire,  or  blue 
comndam,  while  the  jacinth  or  hyacinth  of  modem 
mineralogists  may  have  been  the  ancient  lyneurimn.  The 
true  jacinth  is  a  silicate  of  zirconium,  ctystallizing  in  the 
dimetric  or  tetragonal  system,  and  exhibiting  strong  doable 
refraction.  Its  hardness  is  denoted  by  7'S  ;  that  ia  to  say, 
it  ia  harder  than  quartz  but  not  so  hard  as  topaz.  The 
most  distinctive  feature  of  the  stone,  serving  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  minerals  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  con- 
founded— such  as  garnet,  top^z,  and  cairngorm — ia  its  high 
Bpacific  gravity ;  this  varies,  however,  in  different  varieties 
of  zircon  from  l-OS  to  4-75.  On  ignition,  most  zircons 
increase  in  density  without  ^  -ss  of  weight  j  but  Professor 
Church  has  shown  that  the  jacinth  of  Mudgee,  when  heated, 
lemains  practically  unchanged  in  density,  thoagh  it  loee3 
colour.  It  is  only  when  the  native  silicate  cif  zirconium  pre- 
sents a  red  colour  that  it  is  known  as  jacinth  or  hyacinth, — 
those  varieties  which  are  of  yellow  brown  and.  green  colours 
being  distingnished,  if  transparent,  by  the  name  oljargoon, 
while  the  dull-coloured  varieties,  more  or  less  opaque,  are 
termed  simply  nrcon.  The  lustre  of  the  zircon  when 
polished  is  of  the  peculiarly  brilliant  character  designated 
adamantim,  and  indeed  some  of  the  pale  jargoons  are  often 
sold  aa  inferior  diamonda  The  Singalese  variety,  found 
chiefly  at  Matura,  has  been  termed  "Mstnra  diamond." 
Thetrae  jacinth,  or  red  zircon,  is  an  extremely  mrs  stone. 
Fine  examples,  however,  have  been  found  of  late  years  as 
pebbles  iimong  the  auriferous  detritus  at  Mudgee  in  New 
South  Wales.  Small  crystals  occur  in  the  river-sands  of 
Ezpailly,  Fuy-en-Velay,  France,  but  these  are  too  small  to  be 
cut  as  ornamental  stones.  Mo>t  of  the  ge..~s  termed  jacinth 
or  hyacinth  by  jewellers  lielong  to  the  deep  orange-brown 
variety  of  garnet  known  to  mineralogists  as  tuoniU  or 
einiiaaion  ttont :  the  lower  specific  gravity  of  the  garnet 
serves  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true  jacinth.  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  antique  camel  and  intagli 
reputed  to  be  jacinths  are  merely  hyacinthino  garnets. 

JACKAL  (Canu  avretu),  aiamivorous  mammal  belong- 
ing to  the  dog  family  {Canida),  and  believed  by  many 
naturalists  to  be  one  of  the  species  from  which  certain  of  the 
semi-domesticeted  dogs  of  Asia  and  North  Africa  have  been 
derived.  It  is  dog-like  in  external  appearance,  and  there 
is,  according  to  Qeoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  no  constant  dif- 
ference between  its  sthicture  and  that  of  the  small  canine 
racea  It  resembles  them  in  dentition,  in  the  roundness 
of  its  eye  pupils,  in  its  period  of  gestation,  and  to  a  large 
extent  also  in  its  habits,  while  like  the  dog  it  is  subject  to 
hydrophobia.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  15  inches  at  the 
shoulders,  and  to  a  length  of  about  2  feet,  exclusive  of  its 
bnshy  fox-like  taiL  Its  fur  is  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour, 
darker  on.  the  back  and  lighter  colonied  beneatL  An 
oscrescence  consisting  of  a  homy  cone,  half  an  inch  in> 
length,  and  concealed  by  a  tuft  of  hair,  is,  according  to 
Emerson  Tennent,  sometimes  found  on  the  head  of  the 
jackal.  The  Singhalese  aver  that  irts'o'nly  found  on  the 
leader  of  the  pack,  and  they  esteem  it  aa  an  invaluable 
taliiman.  Jackals,  of  which  there  are  several  well-marked 
varieties,  are  widely  distributed  throughout  southern  Asia 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  They  are  nocturnal  animals, 
concealing  themselves  until  dusk  in  woody  jangles  and 
other  natural  larking  places,  thereafter  sallying  forth  in 
packa^  which  sometimes  number  two.  hundred  individuals, 
•ad  visitiiig  farmyards,  villages,  and  towns  in  search  of  food. 
This  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  smaller  mammals 


and  poultry,  although  their  association  in  pocks  anaUet 
them  also  to  hunt  down  antelopes  and  sheepi  When 
unable  to  obtain  living  prey,  they  feed  npan  carrion  and 
rofuaa  of  all  kinds,  and  are  thus  nsef iil  in  removing  putoar 
cent  matter  from  Uia  strceta  of  Eastern  towns.  They  ate 
also  fond  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  are  thus  the  pests 
of  the  vineyard  as  well  as  the  poultty-yard.  The  cry 
of  the  jack^  has  been  described  as  even  more  appalling 
than  that  of  the  hynna,  a  shriek  from  one  member  of  a 
peek  being  the  signal  for  a  general  chorus  .of  screams, 
which  is  kept  up  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  night  In 
India  these  animals  aie  occasionally  honted  with  foxhounds 


JickaL 

and  greyhounds,  and  from  their  extreme  canning  and  pinck 
they  are  said  to  afford  excellent  sport.  When  broaght  to 
bay,  they  frequently  turn  npon  their  assailants  and  inflict 
severe  wounds  with  their  teeth ;  at  other  times  they  have 
been  knovm  to  feign  death  as  a  means  of  eacapei  Jadcals 
are  readily  tamed ;  and  domeeticated  in^vidnala  are  said, 
when  called  by  their  masters,  to  wag  their  tails,  ctooch, 
and  throw  thsmsslves  on  the  ground,  andotherwiae  behave 
in  a  dog-like  fashioii.  The  jackal,  like  the  fox,  has  a 
peculiarly  offensive  odour,  dqe  to  the  secretion  of  a  gland 
at  the  base  of  the  tail,  but  ia  domesticated  specifflans  this 
odour  is  much  fainter  than  in  the  wild  forma. 

JACICDAW,  or  simply  Daw  (Old  Low  German,  JDdkx ; 
Dutch,  Katatti),  the  prefix  being  doubtless  imitativa  of 
the  bird's  cry,  as  indeed  is  probably  the  snhetantive  name* 
— one  of  the  amallest  species  of  the  genus  Comu  (Cbow, 
voL  vL  p.  617),  and  a  very  ^rell  known  inhabitant  of 
Europe,  the  C.  t%onedula  of  ornithologists.  In  some  of  its 
habits  it  much  resembles  its  congener  the  Rook  (?.«.). 
with  which  it  constantly  associates  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year ;  but,  while  the  Book  only  exceptionally  places  ita 
nest  elsewhere  than  on  the  bonghs  of  trees  and  <^Mq  to  the 
sky,  the  Daw  almost  invariably  chooees  holes,  whether  in 
rocks,  hollow  trees,  rabbit-burrows,  or  buildings.  Nearly 
every  churdn-tower  and  castle,  mined  or  not,  is  mora  or 
less  nnmeronsly  ooenpied  by  Dawa,  and  if  thty  are  not 

>  8m  Piofaoor  Bkent'i  XlymoL  Dictimary,  Sft-  1^,  WM. 
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•bo  temuti  witk  na  of  onr  owa  dwdlingi^  it  ia  beetass 
oonTCDuat  i«ceM«B  ue  thenin  ordinanly  mnting.  Tet 
oar  ohiffloejn  fnquntly  gire  them  the  accommodatioa 
th«y  imt%  mach  to  the  unoyanee  of  the  hooieholder, 
who  fiods  the  fanael  choked  by  the  qnantity  of  iticka 
bronght  together  by  the  birdai  linoa  their  indiutiy  in  ool- 
leetiog  matertak  for  their  neeta  ia  aa  marrellona  aa  it  often 
ia  futile.^  In  aome  oaaea  the  atack  of  looae  atieka  piled  np 
by  Dawa  in  •  belfry  or  tower  haa  been  Imown  to  fonn  a 
atmetora  10  or  13  feet  in  height,  and  hence  thia  apedea 
may  be  accounted  one  of  the  greateat  neat-bnildeia  mthe 
world.  The  atyla  of  architactare  piaetiaed  by  the  Daw 
thoa  bringa  it  more  than  the  Rook  into  contact  with  man, 
and  ita  familiarity  ia  inoreaaed  by  the  boldneea  of  ita  dia- 
poeition,  which,  thoogh  tempered  by  discreet  conning  ia 
hardly  anrpaned  among  biida.  Its  email  aiae^  in  com- 
pariaon  with  moat  of  ita  congenera,  alone  incapacitatea  it 
from  inflicting  the  serioua  iqjuriea  of  which  aome  of  tliem 
are  often  the  aathora,  yet  ita  pilfecinga  are  not  to  be  denied, 
though  on  the  whole  ita  aervicea  to  the  agiicnltariat  ate 
grea^  for  in  the  deatmction  of  iqjariona  inaects  it  ia  hardly 
inferior  to  tiie  Book,  and  it  haa  the  naefnl  habit  of  ridding 
aheep,  on  whoaa  bocka  it  may  be  frequently  aeen  perched, 
of  aome  of  their  paraaitea. 

The  Daw  dis^uaya  the  gloiay  black  plumage  ao  char- 
acteriatic  of  the  true  Crowa,  varied  only  by  the  hoary 
grey  of  the  ear-coverta,  and  of  the  nape  and  aidea  of  the 
neck,  which  ia  the  mark  of  the  adnit;  bnt  examplea 
from  the  east  of  Europe  and  weatern  Aaia  have  theae  parte 
much  lighter,  paaaing  into  a  aUreiy  white,  and  hence  oava 
been  deemed  by  some  anthoritiea  to  eonatitnte  a  distinct 
apeciaa  (0,  coUarii,  Dranun.).  Further  to  the  eaatward 
occurs  the  C.  dauuriau  of  Pallas,  which  has  not  only  the 
collar  broader  and  of  a  pure  white,  bnt  much  of  the  lower 
parte  of  the  body  white  also,  Japan  and  northern  China 
are  inhabited  also  by  a  form  resembling  that  of  western 
Europe,  but  wanting  the  grey  nape  of  the  latter.  Thia  ia 
the  O.  ntglediu  of  Professor  Scldegel,  and  ia  said  by  Mr 
Dreaaer,  on  the  authority  of'Swiimoe,  to  interbreed  fre- 
quently with  C.  dauurieui.  Theae  are  all  the  birda  that 
seem  entitled  to  be  considered  Dawa,  though  Mr  Sharpe 

iCat.  B.  Brit,  Miueum,  toL  iiL  p.  24}  aaaociatea  with  them 
under  thelittle-deservwd  separate  generic  distinction  CUogw) 
the  Fish-Crow  of  North  America,  which  appears  both  in 
structure  and  in  habits  to  be  a  true  Crow.  (a.  v^ 

JACKSON,  chief  city  of  JacksOn  county,  MicUgan,  U;S., 
b  situated  on  the  Grand  rirer,  about  7S  milea  west  of 
Detroit.  The  city  is  paved  and  lighted  with  gaa,  and 
seTeral  of  the  buildinga  are  very  handsome.  It  ia  the 
Beat  of  the  large  State  penitentiary.  The  eommerdal 
interests  of  the  city  are  fostered  by  its  portion  on  no  fewer 
than  six  railways;  and  ita  manafaetnres  are  aaristed  hv 
the  water  power,  affwded.  by  the  river,  which  flows  thtongh 
the  town,  and  ia  spanned  by  an  iron  1»Mge.  Jackson  mann- 
factnrea  flre-cUy  goods,  nulwny  and  othiar  carriages,  chemi- 
cals, agrieultnnl  implementa,  Ae.,  and  haa  fonndriei^ 
planing-mills,  and  flour-mills.  The  pretence  of  bitnminons 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood  iflbtdi  additional  itimnlns  to 
trade ;  and  t&e  surrounding  country  is  fertile.  A  business 
eollege  and  a  aystem  of  graded  schoola  are  amou  the 
educational  resources  of  the  city.  Population  in  1870, 
11,447  ;  in  1880,  16,105. 

JAOKSON,  capital  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  U.S.,  and 
dtief  Aty  of  Hinds  county,  is  pleasantly  aitnated  on  the  right 

'  Soma  mitan,  u  Jeoe  {Seiut  taut  TaUt  qfa  Cbtmiry  Lf/i,  f,  07), 
tan  MorflMd  gTHt  Mguitjr  to  the  Daw  «a  a  ii«t'bnUd«r,  bat  the 
stitnuBt  of  this  sathsr  mmbs  «piB  to  a  nrf  dlflbwit  latiriinUtloa 
(TKnIl't  ar.  Birdt,  ed.  4,  U.  p.  S08,  aott);  sdA  Judlst'i  ranuik 
VfaL  Library,  z.  p.  28<)  that  It  ofUn  uUblti  gmt  vut  ff  tutliie^ 
■Maw  te  be  foita  JutiM  by  the  kspirn  {Mtt, 


bank  of  the  Pearl  river,  about  180  miles  north  of  Ksw 
Orleans^  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  The  city  is 
fairly  well  built ;  the  chief  bnikiings  are  the  State  euiitol, 
the  State  penitentiBry,  .and  the  institutions  for  theblind 
and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  One  mile  distant  is  the 
lunatic  asylum.  There  are  aevaral  good  aehoola,  and  a 
State  libiaiy  of  16,000  volumesL  The  chief  trade  ia  in 
cotton,  th«  avenge  ozport  being  about  30,000  balee  a 
year.  Fonndriea  and  a  factory  for  sashea  and  doora  ai« 
among  the  mannfactoriea  of  the  place.  Popnlation  in  1870L 
4334;  in  1880,  5205. 

JACKSON,  chief  dty  of  Madison  ooonty,  Tennessee, 
U.S.,  is  situated  on  the  Forked  Deer  river,  about  70  milea 
north-eaat  of  Men^ihis.  Ita  chief  trade  ia  in  cotton,  of 
which  many  thousand  bales  are  exported  annually. 
Jackson  has  flour  and  planing  mills,  and  manufaetorisa  of 
railway  and  other  carriagsa,  beaides  smaller  industries^ 
Of  its  several  educational  institutions  the  chief  is  West 
Tennessee  college,  founded  in  1844,  which  had  in  1874-75 
four  profeasoiB  and  one  hundred  atndents.  T^  Sontii- 
Weetera  Baptist  university  wss  opened  in  1875.  The 
population  in  1880  numbered  5371. 

JACKSON;  Axdksw  (1767-1846),  aeventh  preeideHt 
of  the  United  Statea,  was  bom  March  16,  1767,  at  the 
Wazhaw  or  Waraaw  aettlament  (whoee  poeition  in  relation 
to  the  later  boundaries  of  North  and  South  Carolina  ia 
unknown),  whither  his  parents  had  immigrated  from 
Oarrickfergns  in  IreUnd  in  1766.  Jackson  had  no  regular 
education.  He  had  some  slight  share  in  the  war  of  inde< 
pendenoe^  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  1781.  He  studied 
law  at  Ktlisbury,  North  Carolina,  and  was  admitted  U 
the  bar  and  began  to  practise  at  Nashville  in  Tennessee. 
In  1791,  on  &e  first  incorrect  report  that  Mm  Baehel 
Bobards  (nie  Donelson)  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  divorce 
bill  from  iier  husband  passed  in  Virginia,  Jackaon  married 
her ;  when,  later,  it  was  passed,  they  were  renutnied.  In 
1796  Jackaon  aasisted  to  frame  the  constitution  of 
Tennessee,  and  npreaented  that  State  in  the  federal  eon- 
greaa,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  irreconcilable 
opponent  of  Washington.  In  179'^  he  was  elected  a 
United  Stetea  aenator ;  but  he  reeigned  the  following  year; 
He  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  ot  Tennessee  from  1 79' 
to  1 804.  In  1 804-6  he  contracted  a  f  riendahip  with  Bur  ; 
and  at  the  letter's  trial  in  1807  Jackson  was  one  of  his 
conspicuous  champions.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  nomination 
for  ilie  presidency,  the  biographer  of  Jackson  finds  nothing 
to  recoid  but  military  exuoits  in  which  he  displayed  per- 
aeveraace,  energy,  and  akill  of  a  very  hi^  order,,  and  a 
auccession  of  personal  acts  in  which  he  showed  himself 
ignorant,  violent,  perverse,  qnarrdsome,  and  astonishinglv 
indiscreet  In  1 806  he  killed  Charlee  Dickinson  in  a  duel 
In  1813,  aa  mqor^;enera1  of  militia,  he  commanded  ia  the 
campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians  in  Qeorgia  and 
Alaboiu,  and  there  fint  attracted  public  notice  by  his 
talents.  In  May  1814  he  was  commissioned  aa  migor- 
general  in  the  regular  army  to  serve  against  the  English  \ 
U  November  he  captured  Pensacola,  used  by  the  English  a* 
a  base  of  operations ;  and  on  January  8,  1816,  he  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy  before  New  Oileana.  During 
hia  stey  in  New  Orieans^  he  declared  ■aitial  law,  and 
carried  out  his  msasurea  with  unrelenting  stemnsas,  banish- 
ing from  the  town  a  judge  who  attempted  resistance. 
When  eivil  law  wm  restored,  Jackson  was  fined  91000  for 
contempt  ni  court;  in  1844  uongtese  ordered  the  fine  with 
interest  (93700)  to  be  repaid.  In  1818  Jackaon  recdved 
the  eonunand  against  the  Beminolsa.  His  oondnct  in 
following  them  np  into  the  Spanish  territory  of  Florida 
gave  riae  to  much  hostile  comment  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
congress ;  bnt  the  negoliationa  for  the  purdaae  of  Florid* 
put  an  tnd  to  the  diplomatic  question,    la  1881  Jackwn 
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waa  appointed  military  govarnor  of  Florida,  and  there 
again  he  came  into  colliaioa  with  the  civil  aathoiity.  From 
tui»  aa  from  the  prerioos  tronblea,  J.  Qaincy  Adams  eztri- 
catad  him. 

In  Angost  1823  the  hoose  of  repreeentatiTea  of  Tenneitee 
nominated  Jackson  for  president  j  and  in  1823  nIui  was 
elected  to  the  senate  at  Washington.  The  lival  candidates 
for  the  office  of  president  were  A«i«m«j  dawf ord,  and  day, 
Jaclcaon  obtaineid  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  the  elec- 
toral college ;  bnt  no  one  had  an  abaolnte  majority.  At 
the  election  by  the  honse  of  repreeentatiTes  (Febrnary  9, 
1825)  Adams  was  chosen.  Jackson,  however,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  abler  politicians  as  the  coming  man ;  Van 
Bnren  and  others,  going  into  oi^xiaition  nnder  his 
banner,  waged  from  the  first  a  relentless  and  factions 
war  on  the  adntinistration.  Van  Bnren  was  the  most  adroit 
politician  of  his  time ;  and  Jackson  was  in  the  hands  of 
very  estate  men,  who  advised  and  controlled  him.  He 
was  easy  to  lead  when  his  mind  was  in  solution ;  and  he 
gave  his  confidence  freely  where  he  had  once  placed  it 
He  was  not  aospieions,  bnt  if  he  withdrew  his  confidence 
he  was  implacable.  When  his  mind  crystallized  on  a  notion 
that  had  a  personal  significance  to  himself  that  notion 
became  a  hard  fact  that  filled  his  field  of  vistoa  When 
he  was  told  that  he  had  been  cheated  in  the  matter  of  the 
presidency,  he  was.  sure  of  it^  although  those  w}m  told  him 
were  by  no  means  so. 

There  was  great  significance  in  the  election  of  Jackson 
in  1828.  A  new  generation  was  growing  np  nnder  new 
economic  and  social  conditions.  They  felt  great  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  great  independence.  Thsy  despised 
tradition  and  Old  World  ways  and  notions;  and  they 
accepted  the  JefiFersonian  dogmas,  not  only  as  maxims,  bnt 
as  social  forces — ^the  oanses  of  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country.  By  this  generation,  therefore,  Jackson  was 
recognized  as  a  man  after  their  own  heart  They  liked 
him  becanse  he  was  vigorons,  brusque,  uncouth,  relentless, 
straightforward,  and  open.  They  made  him  president  in 
1828,  and  he  fulfilled  all  their  expectations.  He  had  178 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  against  83  given  for  Adams. 
Thongh  the  work  of  redistribution  of  offices  began  almost 
at  his  inauguration,  it  is  yet  an  incorrect  account  of  the 
matter  to  say  that  Jackson  corrupted  the  civil  lervicft 
His  administration  is  rather  the  date  at  which  a  system  of 
democracy,  organized  by  the  use  of  patronage,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  federal  arena  by  Tan  Bnren.  The  adminis- 
tration had  two  parties  in  it  from  the  first,  Van  Buren's 
and  Cslhoun's,  and  the  president's  interference  in  a  purely 
private  matter  brought  about  a  rupture^  In  April  1831 
the  whole  cabinet  resigned;  Jackson  and  Calhoun  qnar- 
relled ;  and  the  former  transferred  to  Van  Buren  his  sup- 
port for  succession  in  the  presidency. 

In  1832  Jackson  wss  re-elected  by  a  large  minority  over 
Clay,  his  chief  opponent  The  battle  raged  mainly  around 
the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
probable  that  Jackson's  advisers  in  1828  had  told  him, 
thongh  erroneously,  that  die  bank  had  worked  against  him, 
and  Uien  were  not  able  to  control  (lim.  The  first  message 
of  his  first  presidency  had  contained  a  severe  reflexion  on 
the  bank ;  and  in  the  very  height  of  this  second  campaign 
(Jnly  1832)  he  vetoed  the  re-charter,  which  had  been 
paased  in  the  session  of  1831-32.  Jackson  interpreted 
his  re-election  as  an  approval  by  the  people  of  his  war 
on  the  bank ;  and  after  the  exciting  episode  of  South 
Carolina's  opposition  to  the  tariff-rates  he  poshed  it  with 
energy.  In  September  1833  he  ordered  the  pnblie  deposits 
in  the  bank  to  be  transferred  to  selected  local  banks,  and 
entered  npon  the  "  experiment "  whether  theee  could 
not  act  as  fiscal  agenta  for  the  Government,  and  whether 
tb*  dn ii9  to  get  the  depodta  would  not  induce  tliem  to 


adopt  sound  mles  «f  emreney.  Daring  the  next  sesdoa 
the  senate  passed  a  resolntion  eondwnninghiBcondnet  Jack- 
son protested,  and  after  a  hard  straggle  the  resolntion  was 
ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  record,  Jannary  16, 1837. 

Jsickson  vras  very  suooessfnl  in  collecting  old  claims 
against  varioos  Enropean  nations,  for  spoliations  inflicted 
nnder  Napoleon's  continental  system.  Aiming  at  a  enneney 
consisting  largely  of  specie,  he  caused  the  payment  of  these 
claims  to  be  received  and  imported  in  specie  aa  far  as 
possible ;  and  in  1836  he  ordered  land-agents  to  receive 
for  land  nothing  bnt  specie^  About  the  same  time  a  law 
passed  congress  for  distributing  among  the  States  some 
$35,000,000  balance  belonj^  to  the  United  States,  the 
pnblio  debt  having  all  been  pidd.  The  eighty  buks  of 
deposit  in  which  it  was  lying  had  regarded  tUs  sum  almost 
as  a  permanent  loan,  and  had  inflated  credit  on  the  basis 
of  it  The  necessary  calling  in  of  their  loans  in  order  to 
meet  the  drafts  in  bvonr  of  the  States,  combining  with 
the  breach  of  the  overstrained  credit  botwe^  America  and 
Europe  and  the  dedine  in  the  price  of  cotton,  brought  abont 
a  crash  whidi  prostrated  the  whole  financial,  industrial, 
and  commercial  system  of  the  conntry  for  six  or  aeven 
yeank  The  crash  came  jdst  as  Jackson  was  leaving  ofiioe ; 
the  whole  burden  fell  on  his  successor.  Van  Buren. 

Jackson  is  the  only  president  of  whom  it  may  be  aud 
that  he  went  ont  of  office  far  more  popnlar  than  he  was 
when  he  entered.  When  he  went  uto  office  he  had  no 
political  opimona,  mly  some  popular  notionsb  He  left 
his  party  strong,  perfectly  organised,  and  enthnsiastio  on 
a  platform  of  low  expenditure,  payment  of  the  debt,  no 
expenditure  for  pnblio  improvement  or  for  glory  and  dis- 
play in  any  form,  and  low  taxes.  His  name  still  remained 
a  spell  to  colours  with,  and  the  politicians  sought  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  his  approval  for  their  schemes ;  but  in 
general  his  last  years  were  quiet  and  nneventf  nL  He  died 
near  Nashville,  June  8,  I84'5. 

BiognphiM  of  Jukaon  hare  been  written  by  J.  H.  Eaton,  I8S4; 
'William  Cobbett,  18S1 ;  Amos  Kendall,  1844 ;  and  Jamaa  Partoa, 
s  voia.,  iseo.  fW.  O.  S.) 

JACKSON,  Teohab  Joxaxout  (1834-1863),  «  Stone- 
wall Jackson,"  a  distinguished  Confederate  general  in  the 
American  cinl  war,  was  bom  in  Harrison  county,  Virglnis, 
21st  January  1824,  and  came  of  that  Scotch-Iridi  stock  to 
whose  hardy  virtnes  the  middle  States  of  America  are 
largely  indebted  for  the  pure  and  resolnte  virtnes  of  their 
people.  His  sarly  education  was  only  such  as  could  be 
furnished  by  an  obscure  country  school  Thence  he  passed 
to  West  Point  military  academy,  where,  though  he  was  st 
first  impeded  by  his  meagre  acquirements,  his  indomitable 
courage  and  conscientious  diligence  eventually  raised  him 
to  a  foremost  placa  At  West  Point  he  exhibited  the 
qualities  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  the  splsndonr 
of  his  career, — courage,  patience,  .constancy  of  purpose^ 
inflexible  fidelity  to  duty,  and  an  artless  simplicity  <^ 
character  which  engaged  instant  and  universal  confidencei 
Qradoating  at  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
artillery  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  participated, 
with  distinction,  in  seversl  of  the  most  important  battles 
in  Mexico.  After  the  war  he  resigned  his  comminion,  and 
accepted  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
Virginia  military  institute  at  Lexington,  a  position  which 
he  held  nntil  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the 
Union  and  the  Confederate  States.  Dnring  his  sojonm 
at  Lexington,  he  entered  the  Presbyterian  communion,  and 
was  remarkable  ever  after  for  the  fervour  of  his  religious 
devotion.  In  political  discussions  or  agitations,  Miyor 
Jackson — such  was  his  title  by  brevet — ^hsd  never  engaged ; 
but  in  principle  an^  by  profession  he  was  a  State-right 
Democrat  of  the  Virginia  school;  in  other  words,  he 
maintained    the    legitimacy  of   negro  slavery  and    tht 
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aorenign  right  of  a  Bute  to  wtthdnw  from  die  Unioo, 
knd  thMtfoN  to  the  leoeHion  movedMnt  of  1861  he  at 
one*  accorded  his  sympathy.  On  the  oiganisation  of  the 
Vii^nia  tioops  he  was  eommiHioiied  cokmel  of  infantry 
by  Qovemor  Letcher,  «ho^  long  in  Jiate  with  him, 
adeqnatsly  appreciated  his  yet  nndiadosed  military  genius. 
Jackson's  first  exploit  in  the  war  of  secession  was  the 
captoie,  on  Iby  S,  1861,  of  the  Federal  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  Eloon  afterwards  he  leceived  the  pommand  of  a 
brigade — the  brigade  which,  by  its  immovable  fortitude  at 
Boll  Bon,  tamed  the  tide  of  battle  in  that  long  doubtful 
struggle,  and,  from  the  odmiratioB  of  its  comrades,  extorted 
for  itulf  and  its  chief  the  now  historic  name  of  "  BtonewalL" 
Detached  from  the  army  at  MsnBisrn  for  separate  serrice 
in  the  Shenandoah  Talley,  Jackson  soon  signalized  his 
genius  for  war.  Placing  himself  between  the  conyerging 
columns  of  Bhi'-'ds,  Milroy,  and  Banks,  he  struck  one  after 
the  other ;  and,  with  a  force  inferior  to  his  adversaries  sepa- 
rate^, he  eventually  drove  them  back  upon  Washington  in 
utter  defeat  In  this  "campaign  of  the  valley"  Jackson 
displayed  true  military  instinct  and  the  highest  military 
art  By  vigilance,  ssgaoity,  celerity  and  secrecy  of  move- 
ment, and  faultless  tactical  skill  on  the  field  of  battle,  he 
achieved  the  greatest  possible  results  with  the  smallest 
poasibls  means.  His  repatation  was  now  fixed  in  the 
estimstion  slika  of  friend  and  foe ;  and,  while  the  Confede- 
rate States  were  filled  with  the  renown  of  his  achievements, 
the  Federal  forces  were  in  constant  terror  of  his  prowess. 
Having  stayed  the  invasion  of  Yirginia  along  the  line  of 
the  valley,  Jackson  repaired  to  Bi(£mond  to  concert  with 
Lee  the  deliverance  of  the  Oonfederato  capital,  then  closely 
presaed  by  U'Clellan.  A{«<^ted,  meanwhile,  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps,  he  auddeuy  revealed  himself  on  the  right 
flank  of  the  Federal  army  at  Mechanicavillo ;  and  in  a  series 
of  desperately  fought  engagements  he  routed  the  besieging 
army,  Mid  drove  U'Clellan  to  shelter  at  Harrison's  Landin^^ 
Bidimond  relieved,  Jackson,  withont  psitse,  hastened  to 
confront  Pdpe,  who  was  menacing  the  city  from  the 
north.  In  the  battle  of  Cedar  Ron  be  inflicted  signal 
defeat  upon  that  general,  and  compelled  him  to  retrace 
his  steps  across  the  Bsppahannock. 

Beinforoed  by  M'Clellan's  army  and  fresh  troops  from 
the  northern  States,  Pope  made  a  stand  at  Manassas ;  but 
in  the  second  battle  on  that  field  he  suffered  an  overthrow 
as  deoinve  as  that  sustained  by  M'Dowell  in  the  first  fight 
at  Bull  Ran.  As  naoal  Jackson's  corps  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  battle ;  and  as  usual  to  his  skill  and  courage  the  Con- 
federate army  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  success.  Follow- 
ing up  the  victory  by  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  Lee 
detached  Jackson  for  an  attack  on  Harper's  Ferry,  sgain 
in  the  hands  of  tilie  Federalists,  and  garrisoned  by  12,000 
troops.  In  a  few  days  the  surrender  of  the  place,  with 
all  its  force  and  munitions  of  war,  was  annonncisd  to 
Lee,  who,  slowly  retiring  before  H'Clellan,  anxiously 
expected  the  arrival  of  Jackson,  that  he  might  turn  and 
crush  Us  pnnner.  But  before  he  could  effect  the  desired 
jnnction  Lee  was  brought  to  bay  at  Antietam,  and  com- 
pelled to  accept  battle  under  every  disadvantage.  Jackson 
now  arrived,  iiowever,  with  two  of  his  divisions,  and  his 
iressnce  not  only  averted  an  otherwise  inevitable  disaster, 
lut  rsscned  the  Confederate  army  from  the  destruction 
whidi  awaited  it  if  defeated  with  its  rear  resting  on  the 
river.  Henceforth  Jsckson's  operations  were  under  the 
immediate  eye  and  command  of  Lee;  and,  while  at 
Frederieksbntg  and  Chancellorsville  his  gallantry  was  as 
conspieaoos  as  ever,  to  his  illostrious  cUef  belongs  the 
glitry  of  those  hard-fought  fields. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  3,  1863,  Jackson  foupht  his 
last  battls.  Executing  a  plan  of  his  own  conception,  he 
nddenly  struck  the  £uik  of  the  11th  Federal  corps,  and 
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drove  it  pell-meU  before  him.  Night  fell  with  the  hostile 
forces  in  dose  proximity ;  and,  while  Jackson  was  making 
a  reoonnaisance  with  a  view  to  pressing  the  pursuit,  he 
wss  fired  on  in  the  dark  by  men  of  his  own  command,  and 
received  wounds  of  which  he  died  on  May  10,  1863.  His 
death  smote  the  Confederates  with  a  pang  of  unspeakable 
anguish.  The  fall  of  their  foremost  duef  tein  was  bewailed 
as  the  omen  of  the  fall  of  the  party. 

In  deportment  Jackson  was  grave  and  measnrsd ;  but  he 
relaxed  on  approach,  and  his  address  was  bland  and  giacionsL 
In  conversation  he  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  fruik, 
firm  character,  and  of  an  intellect  dear  and  direct,  bnt  in 
no  wiw  of  superior  order.  No  opinion  fioated  languidly 
in  his  nnderstending ;  he  held  all  his  beliefs  with  an 
intense  earnestness  of  conviction,  and  he  was  prompt  snd 
resolute  in  carrying  his  convictions  into  action.  He 
engaged  in  the  war  of  secession  with  an  unfaltering  faith 
in  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  an  nnhesitoting  persuasion 
of  ito  trinmph.  He  wua  the  idol  of  his  troopsL  At  his 
command  they  would  cheerfully  endure  any  sacrifice  or 
confront  any  peril  On  the  fidd  of  battle  he  waa  never 
known  to  lose  his  sdf-possession,  or  to  be  sarpriaed  by 
any  fluctoation  of  fortune ;  his  quick  eye  would  detect  the 
exigent  momenty  and  his  nnsning  judgment  direct  the 
decisive  mancenvrei  (il  a.  p.*) 

JACKSON,  WiLUAic  (1730-1803),  an  English  musician 
of  repate,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  in  May  1730.  His  father, 
a  grocer,  bestowed  a  liberal  education  upon  him,  but,  on 
account  of  the  lad's  strong  predilection  for  music,  was 
induced  to  place  him  nnder  the  care  of  John  BQvester,  the 
organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  with  whom  he  remained 
■abont  two  years.  In  1^48  he  went  to  London,  sad  studied 
nnder  John  Travets,  organist  of  the  king's  cbapeL 
Betuming  to  Exeter,  he  settled  there  as  a  teacher  and 
composer,  and  in  1777  was  appointed  subchanter,  organist, 
lay- vicar,  and  master  of  the  chiotistera  of  the  cadiedid.  In 
1 706  he  published  his  first  work,  Tittlve  Sangt,  which 
became  at  once  highly  popnlar.  His  next  publication.  Six 
Sonatcu  far  tk»  Uorpriehord,  was  a  failure.  His  third 
work.  Sis  EUgitt  forikrf  toieei,  pneedadbyoH  Invoeation. 
uM  an  AeeompanimeiU,  was  very  successful,  and  placed 
him  among  the  first  composers  of  his  day.  Dr  Bumey 
considered  these  as  the  best  of  Jackson's  works,  and  added 
that  "  no  composer  copied  less  from  others  than  Jackson. " 
His  fourth  work  was  another  set  of  Ttftlve  Boaffi,  now  veiy 
scarce;  and  his  fifth  work,  was  again  a  aet  of  Tvalvt 
Songt,  all  of  which  are  now  forgotten.  He  next  published 
Tieelve  Hgmfu,  with  some  good  remarks  upon  that  style  of 
composition,  sJthongh  his  precepts  were  better  than  his 
practice.  A  set  of  Tu/elve  Sottffi  followed,  conteining  some 
good  compositions.  Next  came  an  OcU  to  Fancy,  the 
words  by  Tr  Warton.  Tvdve  Caiuomet*  for  two  voieet 
formed  his  ninth  work;  and  one  of  them — "Time  has 
not  thinned  my  Flowing  Hair " — long  hdd  a  place  at 
public  and  private  concerts.  His  tenth  work  wss  Xight 
Sonataifor  tie  BarpiuAord,  some  of  which  were  novd  snd 
pleasing.  He  composed  three  dramatic  pieces, — Lyeidat 
(1767),  Tht  Lord  of  tht  Manwr,  to  General  Burgoyne'a 
words  (1780),  and  Tht  Metamorphoiet,  a  comic  opera 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1783,  which  Hid  not  succeed. 
In  the  second  of  theee  dramatic  works,  two  airs — "Enoom- 
passed  in  an  Angd's  Form  "  snd  "  When  first  this  Humble 
Boof  I  knew  " — were  great  favourites.  Some  of  his  church 
music,  published  after  his  death,  did  not  please  the  critics. 
In  1782  he  published  Thirty  LetUr$  on  Variaui  SiJ^eett, 
which  are  well  written  and  interesting.  In  these  ha 
severdy  attacked  canons,  and  described  William  Bird's  Non 
ncbiM  Domint  as  containing  pesssges  not  to  be  endnred. 
But  his  anger  and  contempt  were  most  strongly  expressed 
against  catehes  of  all  kinds,  which  he  denonnoed  a*  bar- 
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bwoni.  In  1791  he  pnt  forth  *  pamphlet,  Obunatioiu 
o»  tht  Prtient  Stat*  of  lt%aio  m  Loidoii,  in  which  he  foond 
faalt  with  eveiything  and  eveiybody.  He  pabliehed  in 
1798  Tk*  F<mr  Agm,  togethtr  mith  Sttayi  en  Yarvnu 
SwIJect*, — a  work  which  gives  a  faToorable  idea  of  hii 
ehaiacter  and  of  hie  literary  acqniiecaente.  It  appears  that 
he  caltivated  a  taate  for  landscape  painting,  and  imitated, 
not  nnsucceaBfoHy,  the  style  of  his  friend  Oainsborongh. 
He  died  Jnly  12,  1803. 

JACESOKYILLE,  the  chief  city  in  Daval  connty, 
Florida,  U.S.,  and  the  largest  in  the  State,  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  St  John's  river,  29  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  city  is  regularly  boilL  The  streets,  many  of 
which  are  pleasantly  shaded  with  trees,  are  laid  oat  on  the 
common  Ainerican  rectangular  system.  Jacksonville  exports 
Tery  large  quantities  of  lumber,  besides  fruit,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  fish,  and  carriea  on  a  coasting  trade  with  Clharleston, 
Savannah,  and  St  Augustine.  The  fine  salubrious  climate 
attracts  numerous  visitors  and  invalids  from  the  northern 
States.  Jacksonville,  which  owes  its  name  to  Presidient 
Jackson  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1822.  In  1880  its 
population  was  76C0l 

JACKSONVILLE,  the  chief  eity  of  Horgan  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.,  on  Mauvaiaeterre  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Illinois  river,  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of  several 
railways,  about  200  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chicago.  Ita  streets 
are  wide  and  generally  well  shaded.  The  publio  build- 
ings include  State  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  insane.  Among  the 
educational  institutions,  which  are  numerous,  are  lUinoia 
College,  three  colleges  for  women,  and  a  conservatory  of 
of  mnsia  There  is  also  a  free  library,  with  reading-room. 
The  population  in  1880  was  10,928. 

JACOB  (3^  or  ^'Vt^  derived  according  to  Gten.  xxr. 
26,  zrviL  36,  from  3p9,  and  meaning  "one  who  seises 
the  heel"  or  "supplants"),  the  younger  son  of  Isaac  and 
Bebekah,  and  the  btther  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  Accord- 
ing to  the  Klohiatic  (Levitical)  narrative  in  Gtoneaia,  he 
was  bom  in  the  land  of  Canaan  when  his  father  was  sixty 
yebn  of  age.  After  Esau,  his  twin  brother,  at  the  age  of 
forty  years  had  married  two  Hittite  wives,  Isaac  at  the 
instigation  of  Bebekah  sent  Jacob  with  his  blessing  to  Fadan 
Aram,  there  to  seek  a  wife  in  the  family  of  his  maternal 
nnde  Laban.  Arrived  at  his  destination,  he  married  Bachel 
(to  whom  Bilhah  was  given  as  a  maidservant) ;  the  same 
narrative  implies  also  his  union  with  Leah  (whose  maid 
was  Zilpah).  Before  he  left  Fadan  Aram  he  had  become 
the  father  of  twelve  sons,  including  Benjamin  (Qen.  xxxv. 
23-26).  Od  his  return,  with  the  property  he  had  acquired, 
to  his  father  Isaac  in  Canaan  (xxxi  18),  God  met  him  and 
blessed  him  and  changed  his  name  from  Jacob  to  Israel ; 
the  place  where  this  occurred  was  called  by  him  Bethel 
(xxxv.  9-13,  xxxy.  15).  In  the  course  of  a  furdier 
migration  southwards,  Rachel  died  at  a  point  not  far  from 
Ephrath  (Bethlehem) ;  finally  Mamre,  near  Kirjath  Arba 
(Hebron),  where  Isaac  was  living,  was  reached,  and  a 
permanent  settlement  appears  to  have  been  made  until  the 
death  ef  Isaac  there  at  the  age  of  one  hundred /and.  eighty 
yearsL  The  subsequent  migration  of  Jacob  to  Egypt  wiUi 
hia  honsahold  of  seventy  souls  is  then  briefly  indicated, 
and  his  hospitable  reception  as  an  old  man  of  one  hundred 
^pd  thirty  by  Pharaoh.  A  residence  was  assigned  to  the 
colony  in  the  best  part  of  the  land,  the  land  of  Barneses, 
by  Joseph,  and  here  the  Israelites  prospered  much  and 
rapidly  increased.  Seventeen  years  after  the  interview 
with  Pharaoh  the  patriarch  died,  after  having  blessed  his 
sons  and  particularly  Joseph,  whose  two  sons  Ephraim  and 
Manasssh  he  put  upon  a  level  with  Benben  and  Simeon. 
He  was  buried  by  his  family,  according  to  hia  otrn  desire, 
in  th9  cave  of  Hachpelah,  fronting  Mamre^  in  the  land  of 


CauMt  The  combined  panllel  narrative  of  the  Jehorist 
and  the  other  (elder)  Eluust  ia  much  fuller,  and  in  some 
points  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding  account 
Various  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of  the 
twins  Isaac  and  Jacob  are  detailed ;  the  partiality  of  laaae 
for  the  elder  and  of  Bebekah  for  the  younger  is  indicated ; 
Jacob's  departure  from  Canaan  is  represented  as  a  flight 
necessitated  by  his  fraudulent  conduct  towards  Isaac  and 
Esau  with  reference  to  the  blissing  of  the  former;  a 
revelation  received  at  Bethel  in  the  course  of  this  flight  is 
described ;  many  minute  particnlan  of  his  domeetio  Ufe  at 
Padan  Aram  and  of  his  relations  with  Laban  his  uncle  and 
father-in-law  are  given ;  the  scene  of  the  diange  of  name  is 
placed  at  Feniel,  whera  he  wrestled  with  the  angel  (see 
Hos.  xiL  6) ;  a  period  of  residence  at  Shechem  is  mentioned ; 
the  death  of  Bachel  at  Ephrath  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  childbed ;  after  having  fixed  his  home  suocessivdy  at 
Hebron  and  Beersfaeba,  he  is  nltimatdy  led  by  drcnm- 
stances,  which  are  described  with  much  fnlneas  and  vivid- 
ness, to  migrate  to  Egypt,  where  he  dies.  Consideration  of 
the  relations  of  these  parallel  narratives  may  be  postponed 
to  the  article  Fkntatiuok,  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  history  of  Jacob,  it  is  now  nsual  to  regard  it  as  having 
an  ethnological  at  least  quite  as  much  as  a  personal 
significance ;  but  none  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
mythologize  it  (as  by  Popper,  who  sees  in  the  wrestling  Jacob 
the  Asiatic  Hercnles,  MeUcertee,  Falnmon)  can  be  regarded 
as  even  plausible. 

Bee  Ewsld,  Oeieh.  Ttratb,  L  413  m.,  489  tqf.;  'W^IUianaeii, 
0MBA.  firaab,  L  S14,  S74;  Knenen  m  the  Tluol.  Tiidtekr.  for 
Mar,  1871. 

JACOBAbAd,  a  municipality  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  frontier  district  of  Upper  Sind,  India,  is  situated  in 
28°  17'  N,  Ut  and  68°  28'  46"  £  lon»  Laid  ont  in 
1847  by  General  John  Jacob,  on  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Ehangarh,  it  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  large  military 
force  of  the  Upper  Sind  frontier,  and  also  of  the  local  civ3 
administration.  It  contains  therefore  a  considerable 
European  population,  and  possesses  all  the  usual  pnblic 
offices  an3  institutions  of  an  important  station.  In  addition 
to  the  cantonments,  civil  and  judicial  courts,  dispensary, 
jail,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  Ac,  it  has  also  a  "  residency," 
and  lines  for  the  accommodation  of  trade  caravans  {U/Uat) 
from  Central  Asia.  The  civil  court,  which  is  under  the 
Shikirpnr  jurisdiction,  was  established  in  1870,  the 
sessions  judge  erf  Shik&rpar  visiting  it  twice  a  year.  Popula- 
tion, including  the  military  camp,  10,954. 

JACOBI,  FxiXDRiCH  HsiirsicH  (1743-1819),  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Diisseldorf  on 
the  25th  January  1743.  The  second  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  who  owned  an  extensive  sugar  factoiy  near 
Diisseldorf,  he  was  educated  for  a  commercial  career,  partly 
in  hii  native  place,  partly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  wss  sent  to  complete  his  training  at 
Geneva,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  Of  a  retiring 
disposition,  and  far  more  inclined  to  tiioughtful  meditation 
than  to  practical  activity,  Jacobi  mainly  associated  himself 
at  Geneva  with  the  literary  and  scientific  circle  of  which 
the  most  prominent  member  jras  Lesage.  He  studied 
closely  the  works  of  Bonnet,  the  Swiss  naturalist  and 
metaphysician,  and  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  new 
political  ideas  of  Bonsaeau  and  Voltaire.  In  1763  he  was 
called  back  to  DOsseldorf,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
married  and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  mercantile 
concern  handed  over  to  him  by  his  father.  After  a  short 
period  he  gave  up  his  commercial  career,  and  in  1770 
became  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  duchies  of  Juliera 
and  Berg,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  ability  in  the  management  of  financial  affairs,  and  his 
wol  in  the  direction  of  social  reforms,    Lik9  his  contem* 
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Henuleriini^  whom  he  raonUM  in  masy  pmata, 
^aeobi  kept  np  his  interest  in  litemry  and  plulosophio 
matters  by  an  extensive  oorrespondenoe^  and  his  mansion 
at  FempeUort,  near  Duaseldorf,  ins  the  centre  of  a  distin- 
guished literary  circle  With  Wieland  he  eontribnted  to 
start  a  new  literary  journal,  the  Merewry,  in  which  some 
of  hii  earliest  writings,  mainly-on  practical  or  economical 
■objects,  were  pnbli^ied.  Here  too  appeared,  in  part  :Jie 
Ant  of  his  philosophic  works,  fhs  Carrt»pon3mc»  of  All- 
win  (AUtrifft  JBri^-Sammlimg,  1774),  a  combination  of 
romance  with  speciUation,  containing  a  remarkable  deUnea- 
tion  of  diat  which  we  may  call  the  principle  of  the  early 
romantic  schod  in  Oermany.  This  was  followed  in  1779 
By  Woldemar,  a  philosophic  novd,  of  very  imperfect  stmo- 
tore,  but  foil  of  genial  specolation,  and  giving  the  most 
complete-  picture  of  Jaoobi's  method  of  philosophising.  In 
1779  he  was  invited  to  Itonich  as  member  of  the  privy 
eoondl,  -but  after  a  short  stay  there  diflbreneea  with  his 
eoUeagnes  and  with  the  anthoriti*^  of  Bavaria  drove  him 
back  to  Fempelfott  A  few  unimportant  tracts  on  ques- 
tions of  theoretical  politics  were  followed  in  178S  by  the 
work  which  first  brought  Jacobi  directly  into  relation  with 
the  contemporary  philosc^ihical  pubL'&  A  oonvetaation 
which  he  had  held  with  Lessing  in  1780,  in  which  Lessing 
avowed  that  he  knew  no  philosophy,  ip  the  true  sense  bf 
that  word,  save  Spinoasm,  led  him  to  a  protracted  study 
of  Spinon's  works,  while  his  statement  <k  Leasing's  con- 
fession induced  a  correspondence  with  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
Tb»  Lttten  on,  Spinoteft  Theorg  {Brief t  tlber  die  Lehn 
SjpiaoMft,  1786 ;  2d  ed.,  much  enlarged  and  with  important 
ApptncUeei,  1789)  ez^essed  sharply  and  clearly  Jacobi's 
strenuous  objection  o  a  demonstrative  system  in  philosophy, 
and  drew  upon  him  the  vigorous  enmity  of  the  Berlin  clique, 
whose  philosophic  protagonist  was  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
Jacobi  was  ridiculed  as  endeavouring  to  reintroduce  into 
philosophy  the  antiquated  notion  of  unreasoning  belief,  was 
denounced  as  an  enemy  of  reason,  as  a  pietist^  and  as  in 
all  probability  a  Jetaiit  in  disguiae^  and  was  especially  taken 
tO'tttsk  for  his  employmsnt  of  the  ambiguous  term  ".belief  " 
(Olmibe,  which  may  mean  itldef  in  the  ordinary  sense,  or 
faiii  in  the  speoifioJly  theological  significance).  Mendels- 
sohn's reply  showed  little  more  than  the  writer's  very 
alight  aequfUntanoe  with  the  Spinosistio  system -to  which 
he  had  so  frequently  and  so  earnestly  appealed,  and  his 
mortification  at  the  public  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  remained  in  entire  ignorance  that  Spinosa's  Opera 
Pottkuma  contained  the  Ethia  is  said  to  have  hastened 
his  death. 

Jacobi's  next  ii&portant  work,'  David  Burnt  on  Bdief,  or 
Jdialitm,  a»d  Realitm,  a  dialogue  {David  Hvmt  Hbtrdtn 
enaubm,  odtr  Idealitimu  und  Jttaliimtu,  178S),  was  an 
attempt  to  show  not  only  that  the  term  Olaub*  had  been 
used  by  the  moat  eminent  writers  to  denote  what  he  had 
employed  it  taic  in  the  Zetteri  on  Spinoia,  but  that  the 
nature  of  the  cognition  of  facts  as  opposed  to  the  con- 
■tmeticn  of  inferences  could  not  be  otherwise  expressed. 
In  this  writing  and  especially  in  the  AppaidiK,  Jacobi 
came  into  oontaot  with  the  critical  philosophy,  and  sub- 
jected the  Kantian  view  of  knowledge  to  Marohing  ex- 
amination. 

The  outbreak  of  Ae  war  with  the  French  repnblio 
induced  Jacobi  in  1793  to  leave  his  home  at  Dfliseldorf, 
and  for  nearly  ten  years  he  resided  in  Holstein.  Whfle 
there  he  becaine  intimately- acquainted  with  Reinhold,  in 
whose  BeitrOge,  pt  iiL,  1801,  his  intportant  work  On  th» 
Sadeavowr  of  tht  Critieal  Fhiloiopky  ta  bring  Biatoa  to 
UadariCa»ding  was  first  published,  and  with  Matthias 
Claudius,  the  author  of  the  Wandtbeeker  Bote.  Dnriqg 
the  same  period  the  excitement  caused  by  the  accusation 
of  aUt^sm  brought  against  Fiehte  at  Jena  led  to  the 


publication  of  Jacobi's  LetUr  to  Fiehttf  in  whieh  he 
made  more  precise  the  relation  of  his  own  philosophie 
.principles  to  theology. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  Jacobi  reoMved  a  call 
to  Munich  in  conne~ioa  with  the  new  academy  of  sciences 
jnst  founded  there.  The  lose  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  fortune  induced  him  to  accept  this  offer ;  he  settled  in 
Munich  in  1804,  and  in  1807  became  president  of  the 
academy.  In  1811  appeared  his  Isst  philosophic  work, 
directed  against  Schelling  specially,  0»  Divine  TMngt 
{Von  den  gGtUieKen  Dingen),  the  first  part  of  which,  a 
review  of  the  Wandibeeier  Bote,  had  been  written  in 
1798.  A  bitter  reply  from  Schelling  was  left  withont 
answer  by  Jacobi,  but  |pve  rise  to  an  animated  controversy 
'  in  which  Fries  and  Baader  took  prominent  part  In  1813 
Jacobi  retired  from  the  oflSce  of  president,  and  began  to 
prepare  a  collected  edition  of  his  works.  He  died  before 
this  was  completed,  on  10th  March  1819.  The  edition  of 
his  writings  was  continned'by  his  friend  Eoppen,  and  was 
completed  in  1825.  The  works  fill  six  volume),  of  which 
the  fourth  is  in  three  parts.  To  the  second  is  prefixed  an 
introduction  by  Jacobi,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  intro- 
duction to  his  philosophy.  Thefonrth  volniiie  has  also  an 
important  preface. 

The  philoaoph^of  JaeoU  pnaents  Jtwlf  si  inno  wiy  asnton, — 
indeed,  u,  from  its  prindpu^  awmtislly  munrstanwtia  A  eertein 
fandimenUl  view  which  nnderliw  all  Us  thitiHug  {■  bnoght  to 
hear  in  sucoeaiion  upon  thoM  tftbanttie  dottiine*  which  sppetr  to 
stand  molt  ihaiply  in  oontiadiotion  to  it,  and  any  positiTa  pUlo- 
■ophio  lesnlts  an-giren  only  ooeaaionallT.  The  laadlag  idea  of  the 
whole  ia  that  of  the  complete  separation  between  nnderatandingand 
appraheneion  of  nal  fact  For  Jacobi  nnderetonding,  or  the  logteal 
faoalty,  is  pnTely  formal  or  elaboratiTe,  and  its  results  neT«r 
tnuiBoend  the  given  material  anppUed  to  it  From  the  baeii  of 
immediate  ezperienoe  or  perception  thought  prooeeda  bf  eompaiiion 
and  abstiaction,  eetabliahing  oonnaxiona  amonfl  facts,  bixt  remaining 
in  its  nature  mediate  snd  finite.  The  prind^e  of  reason  and  con- 
sequent, the  necessity  of  thinking  each  given  fact  of  faerception  ss 
conditioned,  impels  undarstabding  towaids  an  endleia  series  of 
identical  ptopontiona,  the  racotda  of  luocssiiTe  comparisons  and 
abstractiona.  The  province  of  the  undantanding  is  thsrefon 
strictly  the  ngion  of  the  conditioned ;  to  it  the  world  mnst  present 
itself  as  k  mecnaniam.  It,  then,  there  is  objective  truth  at  all,  the 
eziatance  of  real  facta  must  be  made  known  to  ns  otherwise  than 
through  the  logical  faculty. of  thought ;  and,  as  the  regrees  from 
conclusion  to  premises  mnst  depend  upon  something  not  Itself 
capable  of  logical  grounding,  mediate  thought  implies  the  conscious- 
ness of  immediate-  truth.  Philosophy  themfore  mnst  resign  the 
hopeless  ideal  of  a  systematic  (<■•.,  intelligible)  ezpluianoa  at 
things,  and  most  content  itself  with  tilie  examination  of  the  facts  of 
consciouanessi  It  is  a  men  prejudice  of  philosophic  iJiinken^  a 
prqudice  which  baa -descended  bom  Aristotle,  that  mediate  or 
demonatratsd  Definition  is  superior  in  ocgency  and  valns  to  the  im- 
mediate perception  of  truths  or  facts. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Jaoobi's  system,  thus  skstehad, 
presents  a  most  interesting  analwy  With  that  which  has  becoms 
familiar  in  English  philosophy  through  the  writings  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.  •  Upon  the  historical-relatiotiB  between  the  two  thiiUceni 
nothing  requires  here  to  belaid.  Ko  reader  of  Hamilton  can  fail 
to 'be  made  aware  of  the  great  obligations  the  Scotch  psychologist 
was  nndn  to  his  Qetman  predecessor.  But  attention  to  the  results 
of  Jsoobi's  fundamental  docttine,  as  these  wete  wiou^t  out  by  oom- 
parison  of  it  with  the  speculative  systems  of  Spiuoa,  Kant,  snd 
BcheUing,  will  throw  gssat  light  upon  Hamilton's  writings,  and 
make  clear  the  oonneziana  of  the  sereial  parts  which  in  hia  imper- 
fect enoaitiona  too  frequently  remained  in  obaonrity. 
_  As  Jsoobi  starts  with  the  doctrine  that  thonj^t  is  partial  and 
limited,  applicable  only  to  connect  facts,  but  incapableaof  explain- 
ing their  existence,  it  is  evident  that  for  him  any  demonstrativa 
systtta  of  metaphysic  which  should  attempt  to  subject  all  existence 
to  the  principle  of  logioel  graond  must  be  repuldvei  '  ITow  in 
modem  pUlosophy-the  first  and  greatest 'demonstrative  i^^stemtf 
metaphysic  is  that  of  Spinoa,  and  it  In  in  the  natnn  of  things 
that  upon  Spinoza's  system  Jacobi  should  first  direct  his  oitiaism. 
A  summary  of  the  results  of  his  examination  is  tlins  presented 
[JTtriu,  L  aiS-2SS):— "(1)  Spinorism  is  atheism;  (S)  the  Kab- 
baliatio  philosophy,  m  so  fiir  ss  it  is  philosophy,  is  noUiing  but  unde- 
veloped or  oonftiaed  Spinodsm  ;  (S)  the  philosophy  of  Leibaits  and 
Wolff  ia  not  leas  fatalistiothan  that  of  Bpmoza,  and  carries  a  resolute 
thinker  to  the  very  principlea  of  Bpiaosa ;  (4)  every  demonstrative 
method  ends  ia  btuism ;  (6)  w<i  can  demonstrate  only-similaiitiss 
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(igrwm«nti,  tratht  eondltiimilly  HMMMiyly  prooeedlnc  atmtja  ia  I 
U«BtioiI  pnpoiltioiu ;  aia^  proof  prarappoMi  aomstUng  tlnady 
prarad,  the  prindpls  of  wluoh  ii  immgdiately  siTan  (Offniamng, 
nrelation,  ii  the  tenn  hen  emriojed  by  Jaool^  u  by  muy  btar 
wiiten,  «.;.,  Lotze,  to  denote  tns  pecnlUr  ohantster  of  u  immedi* 
•ta,  nnptoTed  truth) ;  (<)  the  kentoiie  {Bmmt)  of  til  hiuiuui 
knowledge  and  aotiritT  u  belief  (OJauie).  Of  theae  nropoaitioni 
only  the  flrat  and  foarUi  require  farther  noUoe.  Jacou,  accepting 
the  lawof  naaon  and  conaeqnent  aa  the  fondamental  role  of  demon- 
atratiTe  leaaonipg.  and  aa  the  rale  explicitly  followed  by  Spinoaa, 
polnta  oat  that,  if  we  proceed  by  applying  thii  principle  ao  aa  to 
recede  bom  partiaalar  and  qaalined  facta  to  the  more  general  and 
abttraet  conditional  we  land  onnelrea,  not  ia  the  notion  of  an 
aetire,  Intelligent  creator  of  the  ayatem  of  thinga,  bat  in  the  notion 
of  aa  all-comprehanxiTe,  indeterminate  Ntttvn,  deroid  of  will  or 
intelligence.  Oar  nnoonditioned  ia  either  a  pore  aittraeHoit,  at  elae 
the  impoaaible  notion  of  a  completed  ayatem  of  oonditiona.  In 
either  caae  the  reenlt  ia  atheiam,  and  thia  reanlt  ia  nercaaaiy  if  the 
demonatratiye  method,  the  method  of  anderatandinic  ia  regarded  aa 
the  only  poadble  meaaa  of  knowledge.  Uoreorer,  the  aama  method 
iaeTitably  landa  in  fataliam.  For,  if  the  aotioa  of  the  human  will 
ia  to  be  made  intelligible  to  nndetstaading,  it  itaat  be  thooght  «a 
s  conditioned  phenomenon,  having  ita  aulBoient  groaad  in  preceding 
eiitnmiataaoea,  and,  in  altimate  abatiaotion,  aa  the  outflow  from 
nature  which  ia  the  anm  of  conditiona.  Bat  thia  ia  the  fataliat 
eeneeptlon,  and  aay  philoaophy  which  aeoepta  the  law  of  reaaoa  and 
oonae^uent  aa  the  eaaence  ot  nnderatanding  ia  fataliatia  Thua  for 
the  acientifio  nnderatanding  there  can  be  no  God  and  no  liberty. 
It  ia  impoaaible  that  there  ahonld  be  •  God,  for  if  ao  he  would  of 
neoeaaiW  be  finite.  But  a  finite  God,  a  God  that  ia  irnim,  ia  no 
God.  It  ia  impoaaible  that  there  ahoald  be  liberty,  tor  if  ao  the 
maohanical  order  of  phenomena,  by  meana  of  whien  they  are  oom- 
prehenaible,  wonld  be  diatnrbed,  and  we  ahoald  haTe  an  nnintelli- 
glble  world,  oonpled  with  the  requirement  that  it  ahall  be 
nnderatood. 

Cognition,  then,  in  tha  atrlet  aenae,  ocoupiea  the  middle  place 
between  aenaa  perception,  which  ia  belief  in  matteia  of  aenae,  and 
leamn,  which  la  belief  in  anpanenauona  flkot  (Jacobi  waTered 
much  ia  hia  terminology,  eapedally  with  reepect  to  the  word 
naaon ;  but  eren  at  thia  atage  of  hia  thinking  the  dlatinetiona  Juat 
named  an  anffloiently  apparent)  Such  a  view,  and  eapedally  the 
fundamental  peeuliarity  that  the  eategoriea  of  the  nnderatanding 
an  to  be  regarded  aa  men  forma  of  the  conditioned,  from  thdrvery 
Baton  Umiud  and  reUttTe,  jpraeeated  a  oartain  analog  to  the 
eiitieal  phUoaopl^,  and  aecoidinaJT>  in  the  aaoond  period  of  Jaoobi'a 
tpeenlaara  deralopment,  1m  ia  anrm  to  k  oompaiiKm  of  hia  doo- 
ttinea  with  uoae  ol  Kant 

Hia  adrerae  oritieiam  of  the  Kantian  doctrineawaa  diiactad  «n  thna 
pointa  mainly,  and,  though  in  itaalf  but  ill-fonnded,  it  deaerrea  the 
canfnl  oonaideration  of  ul  Kantian  atndanta.  (1)  The  catasoriea 
of  the  nnderatanding  and  the  forma  of  intnition  anpply  a  blank 
aehema  for  the  giren  element  of  aenae.  But  if  the  Eiren  element  be 
menl^  aenaation,  and  not  aetually  the  extnnal  thing,  we  an  atill, 
Jacobi  thinka^  irithin  the  poaition  of  aubjectiTe  idealiam.  At  no 
point  in  the  whole  proceaa  do  we  ever  get  beyond  empty  form,  ban 
identity.  The  arnthetical  unity  of  caiadonaneai^  if  no  tealiiy  be 
aoppUed  ia  rogara  to  which  it  may  operate,  ia  men  tvpetition  of  the 
form  ot  ooqjnnoUon,  man  pomibuUy  of  cognition.  Whence  do  we 
obtain  tha  nality,  the  oijictivUy,  of  knowledge!  To  Jacobi  it 
aeamed  that  Kant,  in  the  aecond  edition  of  the  KrtiOe,  made  an 
effort  to  demonatnte  the  external  realitr  of  phenomena  of  ezperi- 
ance,  and  he  Tiewa  the  ohansa  in  Kanra  doctrine  aa  tiie  effect  of 
hia  ows  critical  oommenta,  Berertheleaa  anch  demonatntian  atill 
aeema  to  him  nnaatiafantoiy ;  it  yialda  only  the  thoof^t-form  of 
externality,  not  externality  in  fact  (3)  Jacobi  egreea  with  Kant 
ao  f ar  aa  tne  aiitioal  Tiew  of  the  incapacity  d  nndantandlng  to 
edconjpaaa  the  ideaa  ia  conoemed,  but  he  ttinha  Kaat  in  enor  ia 
anppcaing  that  anch  ineapadty  reaulta  from  the  aabjeotiTe  limitation 
of  our  power  of  thinking  and  n6t  from  the  natnn  of  the  categoiiee 
of  nndeiatandin^  in  themaelvea.  At  the  aame  time  he  hoMa  tiut 
Kant  treeta  the  ideaa  nidnatly,  and  that  in  hia  Tiew  of  reaaon  he 
tcnda  to  make  that  faculty  inferior  to  ondentanding.  (t)  Kanf  a 
moral  theory  ia  aa  little  Mtiattotary  aa  hia  theory  of  poneptiMi. 
flora,  too,  in  the  demand  for  unireraally  valid  law  aa  the  law  of  a 
will  that  la  ita  own  content,  Jacobi  can  find  but  tha  form  and  not 
the  reality  of  a  uniTeraal  nUe.  The  nniTenal  will  la  void  of  con- 
tent, and  the  aharp  oppceition  which  in  the  Kantian  ethica  appean 
between  the  ethical  motire  and  all  modea  of  feeling  ia  the  natural 
rcsolt  of  men  formaliam.  Wlien  Jacobi  endeaToon  to  anpply  the 
plocoof  the  Kantian  theonma  which  he  njecti,  the  inhennt  weak- 
ncM  of  hia  own  principle  becomea  apparent  External  thinga  an 
known  to  ua  br  immoaiata  perception,  a  combination  of  intaitioa 
and  belief.  The  principlo  of  inlerance  to  ntalitiea  ia  that  of  cause 
and'  effect,  the  aignificance  of  which  we  leam  from  obaerring  the 
nlalion  botwun  oar  will  and  changes  in  the  cbjectiTe  worI<C  and 
•  his  priuriplo  by  a  natan.l  necessity  we  extend  to  all  eristenoe. 
'las  loflait*  progna*  (rom  conscqueat*  to  groaada^  which  i*  tho 
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fatrn  of  pcoeedan  cf  vDJm/anMti^  yfalda  no  ecnelnihw  m  wgwii 
the  baiag  tt  a  God.  But  whan  we  regard  tha  whole  ayatem  el  real 
thinga^  w*  an  compelled  to  infer  a  real  canae,  which,  fram  the 
algniflcanoe  of  tha  cwiaal  principle,  ia  acea  to  be  of  naeeeaity  as 
•otiTe  intaiUnnt  wOl,  a  God  who  foreeeee  arentL  Thia  appnhea- 
aioB  ol  Ood  b  faith,  reaaon,  or  feeling,  aa  JacoU,  {allowing  Frie% 
iawilUngtootllit 

Kot  eren  ia  hi*  lataat  work  of  importance  ( Vo%  dm  jWWrilw 
IHntm),  wUeh  i«  tpeeiScally  on  nligion,  doee  Jacobi  managa  ti 
make  auar  flu  atep,  whidi  he  haa  hlmaelf  ehanetarixed  aa  tha  aafta 
marlaU  of  the  human  intelleot,  Ikcan  ttie  finite  to  the  infinite ;  atill 
leaa  the  furthor  difficulty  aa  to  the  poaaaUlity  of  holding  that  the 
Ood  who  {or  oognititm  ia  the  nnJcnowa  God  mnat  M  bold  te 
poaeeaa  providence,  penonaU^,  Uf &  He  aeknowled^  that  thia  it 
anthropomorphic,  bittarly  aaaaila  SehalUng  tor  idantimng  divine  and 
human  teaaon,  but  laavaa  the  problem  atanding  The  truth  it  tiiat 
what  JaooU  called  fedini^  and  iwarded  aa  immediate  knowladff^ 
ia  not  a  aimple  act  of  mind,  capalue  of  yielding  aimple  reanlta,  bat 
the  very  eeaenoe  of  oomplex  thmking,  yf»  cannot  eepanta  Imow- 
ledge  of  thing!  ih>m  appnhenalon  of  them  in  the  way  ha  haa 
adopted.  Kor  can  tit*  nnmaa  reaaon  raat  aatiafied  with  •  tjatam 
deTOid  d  iaaar  odharanot  aad  harmony. 

The  but  latrodnetlons  la  JaeobTi  fhOoiopkr  ire  the  preface  M  the  aaeead  ni, 
efthe  Vlvb,  and  AppaadurielbaXrilnM  A><ihm'>  IVonr.  Tkanantwe 
BHBonepha  of  ueu  extnt  vpoa  blia  i— Kehn,  JmefM  taut  du  PkaeaapkU  iiiiy 
Jtlt^Miimian^M.r.B.Jma*fML*im,l>idlUn,W)<tIkmtrn,iatt.  tie 
slM  r. M.  Jme*Ct  Amnrlmmir  BrUfl-tlutl,  la  ad.,  tj  Ratk,  tTCla-IOf-tri 
salOiUimaMar^edlUoaelHaDiaBB'a&lrinehnLT.  OL  ADO 

JACOBI,  Kabl  Oubtat  Jacob  (I801-18S1),  oneof  tliA 
great  mathsmatlctana  of  the  preeeut  centory,  was  bom  at 
Pottdain,  of  Jewiah  puentage,  December  10,  ISOi.  Ha 
■tndJed  at  Berlin  nnivenity,  where  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philoaophy  in  1825,  hit  theda  being  aa 
analytical  ditcniuon  of  the  theory  of  fractions  In  1837 
he  beeame  "  extiaoidinaiy  *  and  in  1839  "ordinanr" 
irofeaaor  of  mathematiea  at  SSnigibttg ;  and  thit  chair  he 

.ed  till  1843,  when  he  Tiaited  Italy  for  a  few  montba  to 
lecmit  hit  health.  On  hia  retnm  he  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  he  lived  aa  a  royal  pensioner  till  his  death,  February 
18,  1851.  His  investigationt  in  eUiptia  fnnetiona^  tiM 
theory  of  which  be  eetsblished  upon  qnite  a  new  basis,  and 
mote  particnlarly  his  development  of  the  Ilietarfiuction, 
ari  l^ven  in  hit  great  treatiie  Fmtdami^ita  JTeea  Tkearim 
fknetionum  Jtttiptiearum  (KOn^tberK  1839),  and  in  later 
papers  in  OrtU/i  Journal,  ooostitate  his  grandest  analytical 
ditcoveriet.  Second  in  importance  only  to  these  are  his 
reeearchea  in  differential  eqoations,  notably  the  theory  ot 
the  last  mnltiplisr,  which  is  fully  treated  in  hit  Vortetunffen 
Uber  Dynanuk,  edited  hj  CSebach  (Berlin,  1866).  It 
was  in  analytical  development  that  Jaoobi'i  peculiar  power 
mainly  lay,  and  he  made  diany  important  contributions  of 
this  kind  to  other  departments  of  mathematics,  as  a  glance 
at  the  long  list  of  papers  that  were  pnblithed  by  him  in 
CreU^i  Journal  from  1826  onwards  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate. Thus  he  was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  theory 
of  determinants ;  in  particular,  he  invented  the  functional 
determiniint  formed  of  the  »*  difTerential  coefficients  of  » 
given  functions  of  *  independent  variables,  which  now 
bears  h'ls  name  (Jacobian),  and  which  has  played  aa  im- 
portant part  in  many  analytical  inveatigationt.  Yalaable 
also  are  his  papers  on  Abelian  transcendent^  and  hia 
investigations  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  in  which  latter 
department  he  mainly  supplements  the  labours  of  Qaus^ 
with  whom  as  with  the  other  great  Continental  mathe- 
maticians of  the  day,  Legendie,  Bessel,  Abel,  &a,  he  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  'The  planetary  theoiy 
and  other  particular  dynamical  problems  likewiae  occupied 
his  attention  from  time  to  time.  He  left  a  vast  store  of 
manuscript,  portions  of  which  have  been  pnblithed 'at 
intervals  in  CrelUt  JoumaL  Bee  InraransDUL  CaZt 
cuLua. 

JACOBITE  CHTTBCH,  an  ecclesiastical  organisation 
thinly  spread  over  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia, 
having  for  itidistinctive  doctrinal  principle  theMonophytita 
thesit  with  regard  to  the  person  of  'Christ ;  it  cooiequently 
•ccepta  the  decrees  of  the  aeoMid  ("Bobber*^  qrnod  of 
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Xtpltemi,  and  rejeeti  those  of  the  oooncQ  of  Chaleedon.  It 
hM  some  minor  peenlukritiai  in  points  of  detail,— ifor 
ezamidak  **  to  the  piepantion  of  the  commamon  elements, 
the  mode  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  method 
of  electing  patriarchs  and  bishops.  Its  head  is  called  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  has  hir  reeidenee,  however,  for 
the  most  part  at  Diarbekir;  second  to  him  is  the 
«  mpphrim  >■  ((.e,,  ■<  ferSliasT  "),  who  has  a  kind  of  primacy 
OTsr  the  eastern  section  of  the  chnrcL  No  accnrate 
statistias  as  to  the'  nnmetical  strength  of  the  Jacobite 
CSiurch  exist ;  its  numbers  may  probdily  be  safely  placed 
ooDsideiably  onder  2S0,000.  For  a  considetable  time  a 
Boman  Catholic  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  has  resided  at 
Aleppo,  and  lately  the  Jacobites  of  Damascns  have  aecepted 
Catholicism.  The  Jaeobita  Chnreh  owes  its  origin,  as  its 
name,  to  Jaoobos,  snmamed  Baradsns  and  sometimes 
Zanialaa,  a  native  of  Tells,  who  became  a  monk  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  receiving  episcopal  con- 
secration (611  or  043  A.D.)  devoted  theneeforward  the  rest 
«f  his  life  (nearly  forty  years)  to  soctensive  labonrs  throngh- 
onk  Aida  Minor,  Byri^  EsfP^i  **><^  ^*  Mediterranean 
islands,  on  behalf  of  the  Monophysite  cause.  Snch  were 
his  energy  and  nal  that  he  is  said  to  have  consecrated  in 
the  conne  of^-his  traveb  no  fewer  than  two  patriarchs, 
twenty-seven  whops,  and  folly  100,000  priests  and 
deacons.  The  epithet  "Jaebbita"  is  sometimea  applied 
with  leas  strict  propriety  to  the  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and 
Annenian  Churches,  which  also  are  Monophysite,  and  owe 
mnch  to  the  influence  of  Bacsdans. 

JACOBS,  CHsiBTLur  FsixDUOH  W]uaLii(17tf4-1847), 
a  German  aebolar  and  author,  was  bom  at  Gotha,  October 
9,  1764.  After  stodyiilg  philology  and  tiieologp  at  Jena 
aikd  Gottingen,  he  in  I78B  became  teae*>9r  :n  the  gymnasium 
of'his  native  town,  and  in  1802  was  appoiai«d  to  an  office 
in  the  public  library.  In  1807  he  baeame  dasaicul  teacher 
in  the  lycenm  of  Munich,  but  he  again  retained  to  Gotha 
in  1810  to  take  the  charge  of  the  library  and  the  numia- 
matio  cabinet'  From  1831  to  1842  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  art  collections  of  tiw  town.  He  died  at  Gotha, 
Maioh  30,  1847. 

JSoobi,  btddas  tiitiag  s  laigt  nnmltt  of  fba  I«n  known  Oraek 
aad  Lstin  snthon,  was  s  volmainons  tmulstor  and  ilso  ■  mo- 
wsftil  writer  in  VHions  dawrtoMDti  of  general  litemtnre.  Of  his 
aditorisl  labonrs  tlia  moat  tmportant  ia  tlia  edition  of  the  AnlHo- 
logia  Ormea,  IS  Tola.,  1704-1814.  Ha  alao  pabliahed  tmiuktiona 
from  tfaa  Oieek  Anthology  nnder  the  title  Tmm,  3  vols.,  180S: 
fUtllmumlattmk  itr  grSMtehm  tjfradu,  1806,  has  gone  tkraa^ 
mairv  sdltiona  HiamlaceUaiisoaaeaasyBonolaaaicslaah|eetaweTe 
mbUdked  edUBetlTely  at  varioiia  parioda  nnder  the  title  VfmitdUe 
Bekr^flm,  and  amonnt  in  all  to  8  Tolnmea.  Among  hia  other 
writinoa  ma;  ba  taantioned  SAH/len  far  <N<  Jugmd,  Z  vols., 
lS4»4t;  and  SnMumgm,  7  Tola.,  1824-87. 

JAOOTOT,  JoBXPH  (1770-1840),  a  French  edueaticttaist, 
and  aathor  of  the  method  of  "  fimandpation  intellectnelle^" 
waa  bom  at  Dyon,  March  4,  177a  Ha  was  educated  at 
the  naivaraify  ot  D\)on,  where  ia  his  nineteenth  vear  he 
waa  ohoaen  professor  df  Latin,  after  which  he  studied  law, 
became  advocate^  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  his  attention  to  mathematica.  In  1788  he 
organised  a  federa^on  of  the  yonth  of  Dgon  for  the  defence 
of  the  prindples  of  the  Bevolntion ;  Bad  in  1792,  .with  the 
rank  of  eqttain,  he  set  out  to  take  part  in  Uie  campaign 
of  Belgian,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  braveiy  ud 
distinctiob  After  for  some  time  filling  the  office  of 
aeeretary  of  the. "  commission  d'organisation  dn  mouvement 
dea  armies,"  he  in  1794  became  deputy  of  the  diractor  of 
the  Polyteehnio  school,  and  on  the  institutibn  of  the  central 
aehods  at  Dyon  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the 
"  method  irf  seisnees^*  when  he  made  hiafirst  experiments 
in  that  mode  of  tuition  whidi  ha  afterwards  developed  more 
talDj.  On  the  eential  schools  being  repiaoed  by  other 
adoMlioaal  iii|titalioii%  Jaeotot  ooenpied  moemnTely  the 


ehaiis  of  mathematics  and  of  Boman  law  until  tiie  overthrow 
of  the  empire.  In  1810  he  was  elected  a  representative  to 
the  cbunber  of  deputies ;  but  after  the  second  restotation 
hs  found  it  neoeasaiy  to  quit  his  native  land,  and,  having 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Brussels,  he  was  in  1818 
nominated  by  the  Government  teacher  of  the  French 
language  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  where  he  periected 
into  a  system  the  educational  principlee  which  he  had 
already  practised  with  success  in  France.  His  method  was 
not  only  adopted  in  several  institutions  in  Belgium,  but  also 
met  with  soms  approval  in  France,  Enghud,  Qermany, 
and  Russia.  An  account  of  it  will  be  found  is  the  article 
£DncA.TioN,  voL  vii.  pp.  677-78.  After  the  revolution  of 
1830  Jaeotot  returned  to  France,  and  he  died  at  Paris,  July 
SO,  1840. 

EUa  system  waa  deaeiibed  by  him  in  Etuetgnement  imitwraiZ, 
Zanfut  nuUtnulU,  Lonvain  and  Djjon,  1828 — ^which  hai  paaaed 
through  aeTual  editiona — and  in  Tanona  other  worka;  and  he  alao 
adrocated  hia  Tiewa  in  the  Journal  d»  VAiuMc^patum  iaUdUehulU. 
For  a  oomplete  liat  of  hia  worka  and  fuller  dataila  regarding  hia 
career,  taaBiogn^^  di  J.  Jatatct,  by  Achille  Qoillard,  Paiia,  1860. 

JACQUABD,  Joseph  Masix  (1762-1834),  inventor  of 
the  Jaoqnard  silk-weavittg  loom.  Was  bom  of  humble 
parents  at  Lyons,  July  7,  1762.  The  earlier  part  of  hia 
life  is  involved  in  considarabls  obscurity,  though  it  is  said 
that  his  mechanical  talent  was  manifest  from  an  early  age. 
Jacqnard  married  in  1777,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father 
fell  heir  to  two  looms  and  a  small  sum  of  money.  These, 
however,  like  Palissy's  furniture,  were  sacriflrad  to  the 
inventive  pursuits  of  their  owner,  who  wss  at  last  forced 
to  become  a  lime-bomerat  Bresse,  while  his  wife  supported 
herself  at  Lyons  by  plaiting  straw.  In  1793  Jacqnard 
took  part  in  the  nnsucceasful  defence  of  Lyons  against  the 
troops  of  the  convention';  but  afterwards  served  in  their 
tanks  on  theRhope  and  Lioire.  After  seeing  some  active 
service,,  in  which  his  young  son  was  shot  down  at  his  side^ 
Jaoqmud  againTetomed  to  Lyons,  where  he  succeeded  in 
finding  work.  He  still  laboured  at  his  machines^  and  in 
1801  a  medal  was  awarded  hint  for  an  invention  which 
he  exhibited  in  the  industrial  exhibition  at  Paris,  whereby 
one  wotkman  per  loom  wss  Biq>erBeded  in  the  weaving  of 
figured  silks.  Jaoqnard  was  summoned  to  Paris,  and  after 
interviews  with  Napoleon  and  Camot  was  attached  to  the 
Conservatoire  dea  Arts  et  Metiers.  A  loom  of  7aueanson's, 
deposited  there,  suggested  various  improvements  in  his  own, 
which  he  gradually  perfected  to  its  final  statei  In  1804 
ha  returned  to  Lyons,  and  although  lus  invention  was 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  silk  weavers,  whom  it  threatened 
to  deprive  of  a  liveliho<yl,  its  advantages  were  too  great 
to  suffer  resistancei  Many  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Oullina,  a  village  near  Lyons,  on  August  7, 
1834,  the  inventor  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  loom 
in  slmost  universal  use,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  native  city  rapidly  advancing.  Jaoqnard 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £60,  a  royalty  of  £2 
upon  each  loom  erectei^  and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour.    Hia  statue  waa  erected  in  Lyons  in  1840. 

Sea  Lamartina'a  Jacqyard,  and  tha  articis  'Wxiviaa 

JADE,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  Several  distinct 
omamantal  stcoes,  but  restricted  scientifically  to  a  definite 
mineral  speeies  knoWn  as  DiiphrUe.  The  term  nephrite^ 
from  rt^pit,  the  kidney,  refers  to  the  reputed  value  of  the 
mineral  in  renal  dissMes,  whence  it  wss  formerly  known 
aa  Legrii  nephrMai*.  Probably  the  ■wotAJadt  is  a  oorrap- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  ki/ada,  since  this  mineral  it  xma  of  the 
stonea  which  were  known  to  tha  Spanish  eonqverora  of 
Mexico  and  Pera  under  the  name  of  pitdra  dt  h^fada,  w 
"  stone  of  the  loins  " — a  name  which  first  appears  in  the 
writings  of  Monardes,  in  1666,  as  pitdra  de  Ui  yfada.  Bo' 
numerooa  have  been  the  namea  appliad  to  this  muwral  id: 
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yariotu  part*  of  the  world,  and  at  different  timea,  that 
Professor  Fischer  has  collected  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  aynonyma  of  jadei 

True  jade,  or  nephrite,  ii  a  native  silicate  of  calcium  and 
uagneBiom,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  compact  or 
ciypto-ciyBtallJne  variety  of  hornblende,  and  may  be 
referred  aither  to  actinoUte  or  to  tremolite,  according  as 
its  colour  tends  to  green  or  to  white.  It  never  exhibits 
etystalline  form  or  distinct  cleavage;  but,  according  to 
recent  observers  who  have  visited  the  old  quarries  in 
Turkestan,  and  have  seen  the  mineral  •»  ntu,  traces  of 
cleavage  may  occasionally  be  observed ;  nanally,  however, 
the  substance  breaks  with  a  splintery  fracture.  The 
specific  gravity  of  jade  variesfrom  2*91  to  Z-06,  and  offers 
one  of  the  readiest  means  of  distinguishing  between  this 
mineral  and  others  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confonnded. 
Vost  specimens  of  jade  are  scratched  by  flint  or  quartz, 
their  hardness  being  about  6 '5 ;  but,  while  the  hardneaa  is 
not  excessive,  the  mineral  is  remarkable  for  its  toughness. 
It  is  notable  that  Hermann  von  -  Schlagintweit,  who 
inspected  the  quarries  in  the  Kara-kash  valley,  found  that 
the  hardness  of  the  stone  when  freshly  broken  was  con- 
siderably leas  than  that  assumed  by  it  after  a  short  ex- 
posure.' The  colonr  of  jade  is  subject  to  great  diversity, 
— some  varieties  presenting  almost  every  shade  of  green, 
while  others  ar«  yellowish,  grey,  or  even  white. 

So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  no  tme  jade  has  evefbeen 
detected  in  litu  in  Europe.  A  loose  block  has  been  found 
at  Schwemaal  near  Leipsio,  and  the  mineral  ia  said  to  occnr 
in  the  drift  at  Potsdam  near  Berlin.  Corsica  and  Turkey 
have  also  been  recorded  as  jade  localities,  but  probably  on 
insufficient  grounds. 

It  is  by  the  Chinese  that  jade  has  always  been  most 
highly  prized,  and,  notwithstanding  its  intractability,  moat 
elaborately  carved.  To  the  Chinese  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  yv  or  yu-chi  (yu-stone).  Much  of  the  Chinese 
jade  was  formerly  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  Euen-lnn 
mountains^  on  the  aides  of  the  Kara-kash  valley,  in 
Torkestan.  These  ancient  workings  were  visited  and 
described  a  few  years  ago  by  H.  v.  Schlagintweit,  by  Dr 
StoUcka,  and  by  Dr  Cayley.  The  mineral  Is  found  in 
nests  and  veins  running  through  schistose  and  gneissose 
rocks.  It  is  probable  that  jade  occurs  throughout  the 
Knen-lun  range,  and  that  a  rich  site  exists  to  the  south  of 
Khotan.  The  Ehotan  jade  has  been  known  to  the  Chinese 
for  upwards  of  two  thousand  yean.  In  Turkestan  the 
jade  Is  known  as  yiuhm  or  ytahm,  a  word  which  appears  in 
Arabic  a*  yeihh,  and  u  said  to  be  cognate  with  Vurrn  or 
jasper.  Indeed,  by  early  mineralogists  the  jade  was  often 
described  as  Jatpii  viridu.  Fine  bonldeis  of  dark  green 
jade  have  been  found  by  M.  Alibert  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  his  graphite  mine  near  Batongol  in  Siberia.  New 
Zealand  is  one  of  the  most  famous  localities  for  jade,  and 
the  stone  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives,  who  work  it,  with 
great  labour,  into  amnlets,  axe-heads,  and  various  other 
objects.  Among  these  objects  may  be  mentioned  the 
peculiar  cinb-like  implement  known  as  the  tnere  or  paitoa- 
pailoo,  and  the  hideous  breast  ornament  termed  Kei  iiii. 
Bj  the  Haoriesjade  is  known  tapunamtt  or  "green-stone," 
ind  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral  along  the  western  coast 
of  the  south  island  has  led  to  the  name  T«  loahi  punamu, 
or  "the  place  of  the  green-stone,"  being  applied  to  this 
district.  Jade  also  occurs  in  New  Caledonia  and  in  some 
of  the  smaller  Pacific  islands.  In  consequence  'of  its  nse 
by  the  South  Sea  islander*  as  »  material  for  making  axe- 
heads,  it  Is  often  known  to  German  mineralogists  as 
Beilitein  or  "ax»«tone." 

Under  the  name  of  "  oceanic  jade^*  H.  Damonr  has 
described  a  fibrous  variety  found  in  New  Caledonia  and 
in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  having  •  specific  gravity  of 


3*18,  and  differing  from  ordinary  nephrite  In  the  ptapoi- 
tion  of  lime  and  magnesia  which  it  oontaina.  If  this 
ocsanio  jade  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  variety,  ika 
ordinary  nephrite  may  be  distinguished  as  "  oriental  jade." 

Although  it  was  from  America  that  the  original  jade^ 
or  "  spleen-atone^"  was  introdnoed  into  Europe,  it  is  eurions 
that  few,  if  any,  Ameriaan  localitiea  for  this  mineral  are 
recorded  in  modem  works  on  mineralogy.  Dr  Dawson 
has^  however,  noted  it*  occurrence  in  British  Colombia. 
At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  oonqnert  of  America,  amnlets 
in  jade  or  in  some  jade4ike  mineral  were  highly  venerated 
throughout  Hexioo,' Central  America,  and  Pern.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  Mr  £.  Q.  Sqtuer  that  jade  was  one  of 
the  green  stones  so  greatly  prized  by  the  ancient  Mexicans 
under  the  name  of  chalehihuM.  The  "Amazon  stone," 
which  has  sometime*  been  regarded  a*  jade,  is  a  green 
variety  of  microdine-felspar ;  while  the  "  Bowenite  *  from 
Smithfield  in  Bhode  Island,  which  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  nephrite^  is  found  to  be  a  variety  of  serpentine 
of  nnnsnal  hardness,  Serpentine  is  also  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  jade  in  some  of  this  common  objects  imported  from 
China. 

While  tme  jade  lias  not  hitherto  been  found  i»  nlu  in 
Europe,  it  is  a  very  suggestive  &ct  that  neolithic  celts  and 
scrapers  have  been  found  among  the  relics  of  several  of  the 
ancient  pile-dwellings  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  Tht 
principal  localities  have  been  the  stations  of  Luachen  and 
Schaffis  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  (Biel),  Meilen  on  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  and  Bobenhausen  On  the  Lake  of  Pfiffikon.  Yet 
no  jade  has  been  discovered  among  the  rocks  of  the  Swiss 
Alps ;  neither  have  any  ohippings  been  found  which  might 
lead  OS  to  suspect  that  the  stone  was  worked  in  Switzer- 
land. As  it  seem*  beyond  doubt  that  the  jade  nnut  be 
a  foreign  material,  it  become*  an  interesting  question  to 
determine  whether  such  object*  were  obtained  by  barter, 
or  had  been  brought  by  the  ancestors  of  the  old  lake- 
dwellers  from  their  primitive  abode  in  the  East,  and  pre- 
served generation  after  generation  during  their  migration 
westwards.  It  shonld  be  mentioned  tliat  jade  celts  have 
been  found  by  Dr  Sohliemaun  among  the  relie*  of  the 
oldest  of  the  oitie*  at  Hissarlik.  A  jade  celt  engraved 
with  a  Gnostic  formula  in  Greek  characters  Is  preserved  in 
the  Christy  collostion;  and  aQiong  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  seal-cylinder*  in  the  British  moaenm  there  ii 
Bud  to  be  one  specimen  of  jade. 

It  was  shown  by  M.  Damonr,  in  1863,  that  much  of  the 
so-called  jade  is  altogether  different  from  nephrite^  and 
must  be  separated  as  a  distinct  species,  for  whicji  he 
suggested  the  name  of  "  jadeitei*  Jadeita  is  a  silicate  of 
alnminium  and  sodium,  and  therefora  differs  widely  from 
nephrite  in  chemical  oompoaitioii.  MineralogicaUy  its 
lektiona  lie  rather  with  epidote  than  with  homblende. 
Its  colour  is  generally  brighter  than  that  of  nephrite^  and 
the  paler-tinted  kinds  often  contain  veins  of  a  bright-grerd 
colonr.  '  It  is  slightly  harder  than  nephrite,  bnt  its  most 
distinctive  characteristie  ia  it*  high  specific  gravity ;  this 
ranges  from  3*28  to  3'SS,  while  the  density  of  nephrite^ 
even  in  oceanic  jade^  never  exceed*  3*18. 

Mndi  of  the  Chinese  "jade  "  is  really  jadeite.  Accord- 
ing to  PnmpeUy  the  jadeite  of  Yu-nan  in  south-west  China 
isKnOwn  as  fn4tui.  Jadeite  also  occurs  to  the  north-west 
of  Bhamo  in  BunnaL  Axes  of  jadeite  an  not  nnfre- 
quently  found  in  the  remains  4>f  the  Bwin  lake-dwellings, 
but  the  mineral  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  rock*  of 
Europe,  Jadeite  forms  the  lubstanoe  of  many  anelent 
Mexican  ornaments,  while  implements  wronght  in  the 
same  material  have  been  found  in  Costa  Bica.  Fischer 
records  an  Egyptian,  scarabnns  in  jadeite. 

The  green  jade-like  stones  which  are  known  to  the 
Maories  a*  kamt-iami  and  ton^Wi  do  not  appear  to  be 
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•{{her  jade  or  jadeite.  From  analyses  pabliahed  by  Von 
Hochstetter,  the  former  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  almmniam 
and  magneeiam,  while  the  latter  is  a  silicate  of  alninininin. 
calcinm,  magnesinm,  and  iron. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Damonr,  in  1866,  that  certain 
stone  celts  foand  in  the  dolmens  of  France  and  in  the  lakes 
of  Switserland,  as  well  as  soma  from  Mexico,  an  wrought 
in  a  material  which  resembles  jadeite,  bat  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  iron,  and  is  marked  by  having  a  specific 
gravity  as  high  as  3-4  or  even  3'66.  This  sabstanoe  he 
distingnished  as  ehloramtlatiiu,  a  word  which  lias  an  un- 
fortunate resemblance  to  the  name  eUoromtlan  which 
Breithanpt  bestowed,  as  far  back  as  1823,  npon  a  nuneral 
resembling  eronstedite.  Damour's  chloromelanite  is  a 
substance  of  spinach-green  or  blackish  green  colour,  fre- 
quently flecked  with  paler  patches,  and  enclosing  garnets 
and  iron-pyrites.  When  H.  B.  de  Saossnre  examined  the 
geology  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  found  a  greenish  mineral,'  of 
singular  toughness,  which  he  described  as  jad&  By  Haiiy 
it  was  afterwards  called  Jade  tenace.  Its  chemical  composi- 
tion, however,  is  quite  unlike  that  of  jade,  and  Beudant 
separated  it  ss  a  distinct  mineral  under  the  name  of 
"  saussurite."  Placed  by  the  older  mineralogists  among  the 
felspars,  it  seems  to  take  its  right  position  with  the  species 
called  coisite,  Banssurita  is  a  silicate  of  alnmininm  -and 
ealciom,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3*2,  It  forms 
a  constituent  of  the  Alpine  rock  known  as  "  euphotide," 
lioulders  of  which  are  scattered  around  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  were  used  by  the  lake^dwellers  in  the  manufacture  of 
implements. 

Another  mineral  occasionally  mistaken  for  some  of  the 
paler  kinda  of  jade,  and  used  as  a  material  for  implements 
by  the  Kaolithio  occupants  of  western  Europe,  is  the  species 
termed  "  fibrolite."  This  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  with  a 
uMcifio  gravity  of  about  3 '2, — a  density  serving  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  quartz,  while  it  may  be  separated  from 
other  jade-like  minerals  by  its  infusibility 

The  following  table,  oonbdnins  s  few  lelected  analTSes  of  jade 
and  tbe  otlier  mineials  mentioned  in  thii  article,  may  be  niefal  for 
raferancei 
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II.      „     '  ,.  '  Torkeatan ;  h.  i,  von  FeUenbeig   »    ^'^ 
lit  Ctnen  Jade,  Sew  Zealand ;  „  „    8-02 

IT.      „        ,,     Swiaa  lAke-dwelllng;      „  „    3-03 

Y.  Oceanic  jade;  Damonr,         .        .        .        .      „    8-18 

TL  Jadeite,  China;      , ,    S-S4 

TIL  Chloromelanite,  atone  celt;  Damon,     .        .     „    t'il 
Till.  Banaaniite,  L.  Qenera;  T.  Bterrr  Hnnt,       .      „    8-SO 
IX  TibtoUte,  celt  faom  UorUhan;  Damoar,  „    8*18 

The  Utaratnrs  at  Jada  is  very  extensive,  bnt  it  wiO  be  mffldsnt 
to  nfer  to  the  work  of  Heinrich  Piacher,  which  ia  almoet  ex- 
hanatiTa  of  the  anbject:  NephrU  und  JadtU,  itaA  ikrtn  miiuralo- 
giwAat  Eigeiueha/lm  aoina  naeh  Ourer  urgttMMUchm  und  tlhno- 
gnpMiAm  Btdeutunf,  2d  ed.,  Stattgart,  1880.        (F.  W.  B.*) 

JAEN,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  the  north-oast  of 
Andaluoia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ciudad  Beal,  on  tbe 
IL  by  Albooete  and  Oranada,  on  the  S.  by  Granada,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Cordoba,  and  has  an  area  of  0184  square 
nilea.  It  may  be  described  in  general  terms  aa  consisting 
of  the  upper  basin  of  tbe  Guadalquivir,  by  which  it  is 
travened  from  east  to  west    The  main  aSaents  of  that 


river  within  the  province  are  the  Qnadianamenor  on  the  left 
and  the  Goadalimar  on  the  right  Situated  immediately 
between  the  Morena  and  Nevada  chains,  Jaen  is  largely 
overrun  by  lofty  spurs  from  both  those  systems,  the  mont 
prominent  being  the  Loma  de  Chiclana  and  the  Loma  de 
Ubeda  in  connexion  with  the  former,  and  the  Sierras  de 
Casoria,  de  Seguia,  and  dd  Pozo»  wiA  the  more  isolated 
Sierra  Magina  and  Monte  Jabalcnx  in  connexion  with  the 
latter.  As  in  the  other  provinces  presenting  similar 
physical  conditions,  there  are  great  inequalities  of  climate, 
that  of  the  valleys  being  warm  and  admitting  of  olive  and 
vine  enltnre,  wlule  the  bleak  windswept  uplands  ate  only 
availabk  as  sheep  walks.  The  minenl  wealth  of  Jaen, 
which  has  been  known  from  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  is 
great,  and  the  mining  industry  (Linares)  is  the  mo^ 
important  in  the  province,  Agriculture  is  in  a  very 
backward  state,  the  grain  prodneed  being  insufficient  for 
local  demands.  The  total  population  in  1877  waa  422,972. 
There  are  twenty-four  towns  with  a  population  exceeding 
SOOO, — the  most  important  beings  besides  Jaen  the  capital, 
AlcaU  la  Beal,  Andi^ar,  Baasa,  Bailen,  Linares,-  Martos, 
TTbeda. 

Jaxn,  the  capital  of  the  above  province^  is  picturesquely 
situated  37  milee  nortli  of  Granada  and  120  miles  east  of 
Seville^  on  the  Jaen  (an  affluent  of  the  Guadalquivir),  at 
the  base  and  on  the  slopes  of  an  acdivi^  aormonnted  by 
an  ancient  Moorish  citadel  with  which  the  walls  of  the  dty 
are  connected.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  about 
1800  feet  The  streets,  rising  above  one  another  on  the 
hillside,  are  narrow  and  irregularly  built;  bnt  there  is 
a  fine  alameda  commanding  magnificent  views  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  principal  public  building  is  the 
cathedral,  built  in  the  16th  century,  in  the  Grasco-Boman 
styles  on  the  site  of  an  old  Moorish  mosque  destroyed  in 
1492.  In  it  ia  preserved  the  relic  called  "EI  Santo  Boitro" 
or  "La  Santa  IVz,"  "the  Holy  Face,"  said  to  have  been 
ifflpreased  by  the  Saviour  on  thehan()kerchief  of  St  Veronica. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  twelve  parish  churches  and 
fourteen  religions  houses ;  the  city  also  possesses  hospitals, 
barracks,  a  theatre,  an  "  instituto,"  a  ILbraiy,  and  a  museum 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  manufactures  of  Jaen  are 
unimportant     The  population  in  1877  was  24,392.' 

The  identification  of  Jaen  with  the  Boman  Auriia,  which  has 
sometimes  been  ang^jeated,  is  extremely  qnntionable.  Doling  the 
period  of  Arab  domination  it  early  became  a  commercial  centre  of 
conaidBrable  importance,  under  the  name  of  Jayyan,  and  ultimately 
roaa  to  the  dismty  of  eamtal  of  a  petty  kingdom,  wUch  waa  hionght 
to  an  end  ongr  in  1248  oj  Ferdisaaa  III.,  who  traaafened  thither 
the  biahoprio  of  Baexa.  Ferdinand  IT.,  "El  Emplaiado,"  died 
at  Jaen  in  1812,  In  1712  the  town  anSered  aeverely  from  an  earth- 
qoahe. 

JAFFA     See  Jopfa. 

JAFFNA,  or  Jaffnapatam,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  ritnated 
in  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  It  is  a  place  of  34,684  inhabi- 
tants, according  to  the  census  of  1871 ;  and,  besides  the 
usual  administrative  bnildinga  of  a  district-town,  it  has  a 
college  (established  in  1872)  and  a  public  library.  The 
fort  was  described  by  Tennent  as  "the  most  perfect 
little  military  work  in  Ceylon—^  pentagon  built  of  blocks 
of  white  coiaL"  The  European  part  of  the  town  bears 
the  Dutch  atamp  more  distincUy  than  any  other  town  in 
the  island;  and  there  still  exists  a  Dutch  Presbyterian 
church.  Several  of  ita  church  buildings  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Portnguesei  The  inhabitants,  mainly  Tamils, 
are  remarkably  industrious,  and  their  careful  system  of 
cultivation  has  turned  the  naturally  sandy  poninsnla  into 
a  scene  of  luxuriant  beauty.  In  1873  there  were  fifty-one 
European  cocoa-nut  estates  in  the  district 

Jaffna,  or,  aa  the  nativea  call  it,  Talpannan,  waa  ocenplad  by 
the  Tamils  about  201  a.  a,  and  there  continued  to  be  Tamil 
r^ahs  of  Jaflba  tiU  1617,  when  the  Fomgoeae  took  poasoHian  of 
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the  pUca.  A»  nrly  u  1641  the  misaionariu  nader  Franci*  Xtrier 
had  made  cosTeru  in  thi*  part  of  Coyion,  and  aftar  the  eon<iueat 
the  Portugnoae  maintained  their  proselytizing  zeaL  They  had  a 
leauit  college  and  a  Franclacan  and  a  Dominican  monaatei?.  The 
Dutch  drore  oat  the  Portngneee  in  1658.  "The  Choreh  of  England 
Hiiaionary  Society  began  ita  work  in  Jafljia  in  1818,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Society  in  1822. 

JAQADHRI,  a  mnaicipal  towa  in  AmbAli  district, 
PuDJab,  India,  is  lituated  in  30°  W  K  1st  and  7V 
20'  4S"  £.  long.,  a  little  west  of  the  river  Jnmna,  37 
miles  Bouth-east  of  AmbiU  citj,  and  3  milea  north  of  the 
Sind,  Punjab,  and  Delhi  Bailwajr.  Before  the  Sikh 
invaaions,  Ja^dhri  waa  a  mere  viliage ;  but  Viii  Sinh  of 
B&ria,  the  Sikh  conqueror,  encouraged  the  commercial  and 
manufactaring  classes  to  settle  on  the  spot,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable trade  rapidly  sprang  up.  Destroyed  by  Nidir 
Shih  dnring  one  of  hu  inenrsions,  bnt  rebuilt  in  1783  by 
BiU  Sinh,  it  passed  to  the  British  in  1829  together  with 
the  territory  of  which  it  was  the  capital  Jag&dhri  has 
imports  of  copper  and  iron,  considerable  manufacture  of 
metal  work,  and  exports  of  Tessels  and  tools.  It  contains 
a  tahtUi,  police-office,  and  rest-house.  The  population  in 
1868  was  11,676,  comprising  9220  Hindus,  2319  Maho- 
metans, and  137  Sikhs. 

JAQUAB  {Fdit  onea\  This  powerful  and  ferocious 
animal  is  the  largest  of  the  species  of  Fdida  found  upon 
the  American  continent  It  ranges  from  Texas  through 
Central  and  South  America  into  Patagonia.  In  the 
countries  which  bound  its  northern  limit  it  is  not  fre- 
quently met  with,  but  in  South  America  it  is  still  quite 
common,  and  Azara  states  that  when  the  Spaniards  first 
settled  the  district  between  Monte  Yideo  and  Santa  "Bi 


Jaguar. 

as  many  as  two  thousand  were  killed  yearly.  The  jogtiar 
is. usually  found  singly,  or  sometimes  in  pain,  and  prejrs 
npon  such  quadrupeds  as  the  horse,  tapir,  capybara,  dogs, 
or  cattle,  and  its  strength  is  so  great  that  it  has  been 
known  tu  swim  with  a  horse  it  had  killed  across  a  wide 
river,  and  then  to  carry  its  prey  into  the  woods.  It 
rarely  slays  at  a  time  more  than  is  requisite  to  satisfy 
its  hunger,  and  leaves  the  nnconsumed  portions  for  the 
1>enefit  of  any  stray  prowler  who  may  find  them.  _  Its 
manner  of  killing  its  victim  is,  after  springing  npon  it  to 
strike  it  to  the  earth  by  a  blow  of  its  powerful  paw.  The 
jaguar  often  feeds  .upon  turtles,  sometimes  following  the 
reptiles  into  the  water  to  efiTect  a  capture ;  having  secured 
one  and  turned  it  over  on  its  back,  it  inserts  a  paw 
betWMD  the  shells  and  drags  out  the  body  of  the  turtle  by 


means  of  its  sharp  clawa.  Occasionally,  after  having 
tasted  human  flesh,  the  jaguar  becomes  a  confirmed  man- 
eater.  The  cry  of  this  great  eat,  which  is  heard  at  night, 
and  most  frequently  during  the  pairing  season,  is  deep  and 
hoarse  in  tone,  and  consists  of  the  sound  pu,  pu,  often 
repeated.  The  female  brings  forth  from  two  to  four  cabs 
towards  the  close  of  the  year ;  they  are  able  to  follow 
their  mother  in  about  fifteen  days  after  birth  The  colour 
of  the  jaguar  varies  greatly  among  individuals,  ranging 
from  white  to  black,  the  rosette  markings  in  the  extremes 
being  but  faintly  visible.  The  general  or  typical  coloration 
is  a  rich  tan  upon  the  head,  neck,  body,  outside  of  legs, 
and  tail  near  the  root  The  npper  part  of  the  head  and 
sides  of  the  face  are  thickly  marked  with  small  black 
spots,  and  the  rest  of  body  is  covered  with  rosettes, 
formed  of  black  spots,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  centre, 
and  ranged  lengthwise  along  the  body  in  five  to  seven 
rows  on  each  side.  These  black  rings  are  heaviest  along 
the  back.  The  lips,  throat,  breast  and  belly,  the  inside 
of  the  legs,  and  the  lower  sides  of  tail  are  pure 
white,  marked  with  irregular  spots  of  black,  those  on  the 
breast  being  long  bars,  and  on  the  belly  and  inside  of  legs 
large  blotches.  The  tail  has  large  black  spots  near  the 
root,  some  with  light  centres,  and  from  about  midway  of 
its  length  to  the  tip  it  is  ringed  with  black.  The  ear*  are 
black  behind,  with  a  large  buff  spot  near  the  tip.  The 
nose  and  upper  lip  are  light  rnfous  brown.  The  size 
varies,  the  total  length  of  a  very  large  specimen  measuring 
6  feet  9  inches ;  the  average  length,  however,  is  abont  i 
feet  from  the  nose  to  root  of  taiL  In  form '  the  jaguar  is 
thick-set ;  it  does  not  stand  high  upon  its  legs;  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  leopard  it  is  heavily  built  But  its  move- 
ments are  very  rapid,  and  it  is  fully  as  agile  as  its  mure 
graceful  relative.  -  The  skull  resembles  that  of  the  lion  and 
tiger,  but  is  much  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
The  forehead  is  concave,  and  the  nasal  region  broad.  The 
frontal  processes  of  the  maxillary  are  rounded,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  truncated  form  of  the  tiger  and  the 
pointed  one  of  the  lion,  and  do  not  extend  as  far  back  as 
the  fronto-nasal  articulation.  On  the  inner  edge  of  the 
orbit  is  a  well-developed  tubercule.  The  canines  are  long 
and  stout,  the  molar  series  well  developed.  The  second 
aillon  on  the  outer  side  of  the  crown  of  the  canines  is 
rudimentary,  sometimes  absent 

-  JAHAnABAD,  a  town  in  Gayi  district  Bengal, 
situated  on  the  Patni  road,  2S°  13'  10'  N.  lat,  85°  2'  10' 
K  long.  Population  (1872}  21,022— name'/,  12,413 
Hindus  and  8609  Mahometana  It  was  at  oi.e  period  a 
flourishing  trading  town,  and  in  1760  it  formed  one  of  the 
eight  branches  of  the  company's  central  factory  at  Patni. 
Since  the  introduction  of  Manchester  goods,  the  trade  of 
the  town  in  cotton  cloth  has  almost  entirely  ceased ;  bnt 
large  numbers  of  the  JuUha  or  weaver  casta  live  io  the 
neighbourhood.  ' 

JAHX,  JoHAKN  (1760-1816),  a  distinguished  Orientalist 
and  Biblical  critic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  waa 
bom  at  Tasswiti,  Moravia,  on  June  18,  17S0.  After 
completing  his  school  education  at  Znaim  he  studied  philo- 
sophy at  Olmiiti,  and  in  1772  began  his  theological  studies 
at  the  Praemonstratensian  convent  of  Brock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Znaim.  Having  been  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1775,  he  for  a  short  time  held  a  cnra  of  sonls  at 
Mislitz,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  Brack  to  become  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  and  Biblical  hermenentics  there.  On 
the  suppression  of  the  convent  by  Joseph  IL  in  1784, 
Jahn  was  removed  to  a  chair  at  OlrnQta  corresponding  to 
that  which  he  had  previously  held,  and  in  1789  he  was 
transferred  to -Vienna  <s  professor  of  Oriental  languages. 
Biblical  archaeology,  and  dogmatics.  In  1792  he  published 
his  Einleiivng  in*  Alle  TcttametU  (2  vols.},  which  almost 
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f mmediatelT'  began  tn  cAue  1dm  troaUe ;  >  certain  Cardinal 
Uigaai  laid  a  complaint  against  him  before  the  emperor 
became  in  hia  preface  he  had  eonfesaed  himself  to  have  in 
some  points  departed  from  the  yiewa  of  his  learned  prede- 
eesson  and  adopted  opinions  of  his  own,  while  in  the  work 
itself  he  declared  Jofa^  Jonah,  Tobit,  and  Jadith  to  be 
didactic  poems.  To  these  charges  was  added  a  third,  that 
in  his  New  Testament  lectures  he  had  stated  the  cases  of 
demoniacal  possession  there  mentioned  to  be  cases  of 
natural  disease.  On  the  matter  being  referred  tu  an 
ecclesiastical  commission,  it  was  reported  that  the  Tiews 
themselves  were  not  necessarilj  heretical,  but  that  Jahn 
had  shown  nndne  rashness  in  giving  out,  as  hia  own, 
opinions  which  teachers  of  theology  ought  not  to  mention 
otherwiET  'Jbaa  as  foreign ;  in  accordance  with  this  it  was 
decided  that  ho  ought  to  modify  his  expressions  in  future 
editions  of  his  work  and  in  hia  sulwequent  lecturing. 
Although  he  appears  honestly  to  have  accepted  this  judg- 
ment, tiiB  hostility  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  teach- 
ing did  not  cease  until  at  last  (1806)  he  was  compelled  to 
accept  a  canonry  at  Vienna,  which  involved  the  resignation 
of  hu  chair.  This  step  had  been  preceded  hj  the  condem- 
nation of  hia  Introduetio  in  libnt  taero*  Vettrit  Fvdtrii 
i»  con^)ti»dim»  redaeta,  published  in  180i,  and  also  of  his 
Arehmohgia  BMiea  tn  eomptndiim  redaeta  (1806).-  The 
only  work  of  importance^  outside  the  region  of  mere  philo- 
logy, afterwards  published  by  him,  was  the  EneMridioh 
Sermenmtiem  (1812).  He  died  August  16, 1816.  Jahn'a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  modem  science  of  Biblical 
criticism  is  undoubtedly  an  honourable  one,  and  also  of 
some  importance,  especially  when  his  ecclesiastical  environ- 
ment is  taken  into  account  If  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  either  very  original  or  very  profonnd,  he  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  laborious,  candid,  and  clear-aighted 
within  his  range  of  vision ;  one  of  his  books,  the  ArAito- 
logia,  is  not  even  yet  entirely  superseded. 

BciidM  ths  irorb  alrMidy  mentioned,  h«  pabliahed  BArtiKh* 
Sprachlchr*  /fir  Anflmgtr,  1783;  AmmMtrJu  od.  Chatdtudi*  u. 
S'jrischt  SproMihrt  fi&  Anfingtr,  1798;  ArabitAi  Spraeklthn, 
1706;  SlmmtarbucA  dtr  ffOr.  Spradu.  1799;  OhaltUuelu  Chra- 
tomeUhit,  1800 ;  Jrabiseht  Chrtatomafhu,  1803 ;  Laaeon  Arabia)- 
Zatinum  Chnatomalhut  acammodatum,  1803;  *n  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  180t ;  Orammatica  lingua  HAraicu,  1809 ;  scriticel 
commentuy  on  the  Meensnio  peaHges  <A  the  Old  Taitament 
(  Vaiidnia  prophetanm  ie  Jau  Matia),  181S.  Id  1821  *  collection 
of  IfttchtrSgt  appeorod,  eontuuiiig  eiz  diasettations  on  Biblieel  (ob- 
jects. The  &iglish  translation  of  ths  Arthmoloala  by  Upham 
Iiaa  paased  through  sereral  editions^  Bee  JL  O.  Hdhisnn's  srtiele 
in  Erach  and  Gruber's  Eneydofaii*, 

JAHN,  Otto  (1813-1869),  eminent  alike  aa  an  arehsso- 
logist,  philologist,  and  art  critic,  was  bom  June  16,  1813, 
at  Kiel,  where  he  began  under  Nitzsch  the  philological  and 
archaeological  education  which  he  continued  at  Leipeio 
under  Hermann  and  at  Berlin  nnder  Lachmann  and 
Gerhard.  After  the  completiDn  of  his  nniversity  studies 
he  travelled  for  three  years  (1836-39)  in  Ftranee  and  Italy; 
having  "  habilitated  "  in  1839  at  Kiel,  he  in  1813  became 
professor-extraordinary  of  arduaology  and  philology  at 
Greifswald,  where  in  1845  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
ordinarius.  In  1817  he  accepted  the  chair  of  archeology 
at  Leipdc,  but  for  having  taken  part  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  1818-19  he  was  deprived  in  1861.  He  oontinned 
to  remain  in  private  life  until  in  1855  he  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  and  director 
of  the  academical  art  museum  at  Bonn.  In  1867  he  was 
called  to  succeed  Qerhard  at  Berlin ;  but  after  a  lingering 
illness  he  died  at  Oottingen,  September  9, 1869. 

The  fonowlng  list  of  hia  works  la  not  to  be  resaided  as  exhanstira. 
I.  Archnological :  Telepho$  u.  TroOof,  1841;  DU  OtmiUU  ia 
mygfut,  1841 ;  Spednun  tpigrajMam  in  mmoriam  KeOtrmmini, 
1842;  Ptnffutu  u.  dU  Manadsn,  1842;  Paris  ti.  Oinoiu,  1846; 
Dif  JulUnisdu  Xuiul,  1846 ;  PeiOio,  dit  OSUin  der  UtUmdung, 
1847;  Ucber  einia*  Vartlcllunjm  da  Pari»-Urt»eih,  1819;  Bit 


JKcamiitAt  Cilia,  1S63;  Bneknltufti  i»r  VatKu(mimlu%a  ia 
ESnigi  Ludwig,  1864 ;  Dia  WandgmAldt  dm  ColumbariuTu  in  dtr 
TilJa  PamJUi,  1867;  Paumnim  d-eriplio  areii  AOunientit,  I860; 
DanUUungtn  ftiedutHur  DiMtr  avf  Vattniildtm,  1861 ;  UOcr 
ttmalU  Taten  nit  OoUtdmtidt,  1866;  UOer  LanUUungn  da 
Sandtatrl»u.dmBand»Uinrktlin,lStS.  S.  FhUologioal :  Critical 
cditiona  of  Peniiia,  1848;  Oenaoiinoa,  1846;  FloroL  1862;  ths 
SrutUM,  1849,  and  Oralor,  1861,  of  Cicero;  Jnran^  1861;  the 
Ptrioeha  at  lirr,  1863 ;  the  Ptye/is  tt  Cupido  of  Apnlaina ;  the 
.SZ«fra  of  Sophoclea^  1861;  Lonsinua,  1867.  S.  Biographical  and 
.fathetio  i  Vibir  MauUaa/tn't  Puultu,  1843 ;  Siograpku  MoiarfM, 
a  work  of  eztnundinarj  labonr  and  loving  eare,  1866-1860 ;  Ludrng 
VJUand,  1858;  OaammtUt  Ai^lUa  Sitr  Mtuit,  1866;  £>»• 
grapMidit  AufMat,  1866. 

JAIKS,  the  most  numerous  and  influential  sect  of 
heretics,  or  noncomformists  to  the  Brahmanical  system  of 
Eindnism,  in  India,  are  found  in  every  province  of  Upper 
Hindustan,  in  the  citiea  along  the  Ganges,  and  in  Calcutta. 
But  they  are  more  numerous  to  the  west — ^in  Mewar, 
Quserat^  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Malabar  coaat — and 
are  also  scattered  throu^ont  the  whole  of  Hie  southern 
penJnsulik  They  are  mostly  tiaden,  and  live  in  the  towns ; 
and  the  wealth  of  many  of  their  community  give*  them  a 
social  importance  greater  than  would  resnlt  from  their 
mere  nnmbenk  Of  whst  their  actual  number  may  be  it 
is  unfortunately  impossible  to  form  any  exact  estimate^  as 
in  the  census  returns  they  are  confounded  with  the 
Buddhists.  Their  magniflcent  series  of  temples  and 
shrines  on  Mount  Abu,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  India, 
is  perhaps  the  moat  striking  outward  sign  of  their  wealth 
and  importance. 

The  Jains  are  the  last  direct  representative*  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India  of  those  schools  of  thought  which  grew  out 
of  the  active  philosophical  speculation  and  earnest  spirit 
of  religious  inquiry  so  rife  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
during  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  before  the  Christian  eia. 
For  many  centuries  Jainiam  was  so  overshadowed  by  that 
stupendous  movement,  bom  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  place,  which  we  call  Buddhism,  that  it  remuned 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  side  of  its  powerful  rivaL  .  But 
when  Buddhism,  whose  widely  open  doors  had  absorbed 
the  mass  of  the  eommvnity,  became  thereby  corrapted  from 
its  pristine  purity  and  gradually  died  away,  this  smaller 
school  of  the  Jains,  less  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
victorious  orthodox  creed  of  the  Brahmans,  survived,  and 
in  some  degree  took  it*  place. 

Junism  purports  to  be  the  system  of  belief  promnlgatea 
by  Yardhambia,  better  known  by  his  epithet  of  Maht-vira, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha.  But 
the  Jains,  like  the  Buddhists,  bebeve  that  the  same  system 
had  previously  been  proclaimed  through  countless  ages  by 
each  one  of  a  succession  of  earlier  teachers.  The  Jains 
count  twenty-four  such  prophets,  whom  they  call  Jinas,  or 
Tirthankaras,  that  is,  conqueron  or  leaders  of  schools  of 
thought.  It  is  from  this  word  Jina  that  the  modem  name 
Jainas,  meaning  followers  of  the  Jina,  or  of  the  Jfnos,  is 
derived.  This  legend  of  the  twenty-four  Jinas  contains  a 
germ  of  tratL  MahJl-vIra  was  not  an  originator;  he  merely 
carried  on,  with  but  slight  changes,  a  system  which  existed 
before  his  time,  and  whioh.probably  owes  its  most  distin- 
guishing features  to  a  teacher  named  Pb{wa,  who  ranks 
in  the  succession  of  Jmas  ss  the  predecessor  of  Maht-vtra. 
PUf wa  is  said,  in  the  Jain  chronology,  to  have  lived  two 
hundred  yean  before  MahA-vTra  (that  is,  about  700  B.a) ; 
but  the  only  conclnaidn  that  it  is  safe  to  draw  from  this 
statement  is  that  Fiif  wa  was  considerably  earlier  in  point 
of  time  than  MahK-vTra.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  details  reported  in  the  Jun  books  concerning  the 
previous  Jinas  in  the  list  of  the  twenty-four  TirthankaraSi 
The  curious  will  find  in  them  many  reminiscences  of  Hindn 
and  Buddhist  legend ;  and  the  antiquarian  must  notice  the 
dJBtinetivs  symbols  assigned  to  each,  ia  order  to  recognise 
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th»  statues  of  tbe  different  Jinai^  othenriie  ideatical,  in 
the  different  Jain  temples. 

Very  little  is  Sft  present  knovrn  of  the  details  of  thA  Jain 
system  of  belief.  But  fresh  light  is  being  thrown  upon 
this  question  year  by  year,  and  some  of  their  principal 
tenets  are  already  beyond  dispate.  The  Jains  an  dirided 
into  two  great  parties, — ^the  DiganJbartu,  or  Sky-clad  Ones, 
and  the  SveUbnbarai,  or  the  White-robed  Ones.  The 
latter  have  only  as  yet  been  traced,  and  that  donbtfnlly, 
as  far  back  as  the  6th  centnry  after  Chost ;  the  former 
are  almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Nigt))tt>as,  who  are 
referred  to  in  nnmerous  passages  of  the  Boddhist  Fill 
Pitakas,  and  most  therefore  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  4th 
century  B.O.  In  many  of  theae  passages  the  Niganthas  an 
mentioned  as  contemporaneous  with  the  Buddha ;  and 
details  enough  are  giren  concerning  their  leader  Nigantha 
Nata-pntta  (that  is,  the  Nigantha  of  the  Jnitrika  clan)  to 
enable  na  to  identify  him,  without  any  doubt,  as  the  same 
person  as  the  Tardham&na  Mathi-vlra  of  the  Jain  books. 
This  remarkable  confirmation,  from  the  scriptures  of  a  riral 
religion,  of  the  Jain  tradition  seems  conclusive  as  to  the 
date  of  Matht-7lra ;  and,  should  any  one  still  doubt  the 
antiquity  of  the  sect,  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
Nigauthas  are  referred  to  in  one  of  Asoka'a  edicts  (Oorpui 
Interiptionutik,  Plate  xz.).  Unfortunately  the  account  of 
the  tNtehings  of  Nigaqtha  K&ta-putta  given  in  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  are,  like  those  of  the  Buddha's  teachings  given 
in  the  Brahmanioal  literature,  not  only  Tery  meagre,  but 
also  vary  little  to  be  depended  upon.  And  the  Jain  scrip- 
tures themselves,  though  based  on  earlier  traditions,  are 
not  older  in  their  present  form  than  the  6th  century  of  our 
era.  The  most  distinctively  sacred  books  are  called  the 
forty-five  Agamaa,  consisting  of  eleven  Angas,  twelve 
Upangas,  ten  Paki^unkas,  six  Uhedas,  four  MtUa-sfltras,  and 
two  other  books.  Several  of  these  are  in  process  of  toana- 
lation  into  English  for  the  series  of  translations  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East  now  being  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  university  of  OEforo.  It  was  Devaddhi- 
ga^in,  who  occupies  among  the  Jains  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  occupied  among  the  Buddhists  by.Buddho- 
ghosa,  who  at  the  date  just  mentioned  collected  the  then 
existing  traditions  and  teachings  of  the  sect  into  these 
forty-five  Agamas,  It  is  most  probable  that,  previous  to 
his  time,  the  sacred  lore  of  the  Jains  was  handed  down  by 
memory,  and  not  by  writing.  This  mode  of  transmitting  a 
literature  seems  very  unsafe  according  to  modem  European 
ideas.  But  when  we  call  to  mind  the  very  great  value  of  the 
historical  results  drawn  from  the  Vedas  and  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  both  of  which  were  for  many  centuries  preserved 
for  posterity  by  memory  alone,  we  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  when  the 
Jain  Agamas  shall  have  been  made  accessible  to  European 
scholars.  Like  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  the  earlier  Jatii  books 
are  written  in  a  dialect  of  their  own,  the  so-called  Jaina 
Frikcin  and  it  was  not  till  between  1000  and  1100  I.D. 
that  the  Jains  adopted  Sanskrit  as  thur  literary  language. 

The  most  distioguiihing  ontwnd  psenliaritj  of  Uahi-Tlrs  and  of 
b!i  Mrliett  followen  was  their  pnctlcs  of  golag  qoita  pslced, 
whenea  tli«  tarm  Dijamiara.  Against  tUa  cnstom  Otkntsins,  tha 
Buddha,  eipacUIly  wamad  Us  foDawaii ;  and  it  is  lafairad  to  in 
the  wall-known  Orcak  phtaaa  QymmmfMtl,  naad  sltaady  by 
Uagsatbenaa,  whioh  appUes  vary  aptly  to  tha  Kiganthaa;  JEvan 
tba  csrliaat  name  mgsntha,  which  masos  "frae  Avrn'tonda,"  may 
not  ba  witboat  anoBona  to  this  curlou  haliaf  in  tha  aanctlty  of 
mkedneaa,  thongh  it  alas  sUndad  to  baadom  fhnu  tha  bonds  of 
Bis  and  of  tnasmigratian.  Tha  statnaa  of  tha  Jioas  in  the  Jain 
tamplaa,  aoma  of  which  aia  of  anomona  aise,  era  atill  Uwsya  qnita 
nalud  ;  bat  tha  Jaina  thamaalvaa  luva  abandmiad  tha  prsonea,  the 
SUtambaraa  baiag  aky-dad  at  maal  time  only,  and  tha  SwatSmbaras 
hafiig  alwsya  coraplataly  clothed.  And  even  among  the  Sigambaras 
it  ia  only  the  reclnaea  or  ToUm,  man  devoted  to  a  raligiona  life,  who 
cany  out  thU  practioa.  The  Jsia  laity— tha  SrtMnt,  rr  disciples 
—do  not  adopt  it. 


Ths  snprsBie  sim  of  the  Jaina  as  of  tha  Bnddhiats  la  calM 
Xfrvdifa ;  bat  tha  word  oonvaya  diffennit  ideas  in  tha  two  relieioni. 
The  Jaina  appear  to  balisre  is  tha  axiataneia  of  a  aonl  iii^<M  tha 
hiunaa  body,  and  in  the  ttaoamigtBtion  of  aonls ;  and  their  MirfiM 
Bsama  to  oonaiat  in  tha  dalirary  ot  the  aoal  from  this  tranamigmtisii. 
It  diiTera  from  the  moktlui  of  the  Bindna  in  that  tha  Jaini,  sol 
taadiin^  tlia  existence  of  a  soprema  being,  do  not  hoiio  for  aa 
absorption  of  the  eonl  into  tha  del^.     Thie  BirrSna  will  follow 
on  the  balief  in  c  rtain  metaphyaical  thaoriaa,  tha  nature  of  which 
atill  remaisB  unknown  to  acholara.     Bat  it  is  to  ba  aeeompdninl  by 
tha  pnotioa  of  the  foar  virtuee — ^liberality,  gentlenesa,  piety,  and 
ramoisa  for  failiaga — ^by  goodnaaa  m  tliouglit,  word,  and  deed, 
and  bv  Undneaa  to  the  mute  creation  and  even  to  the  foras  o( 
vagatsbie  life.     Thia  last  item  in  their  belief,  thongh  common  to 
tha  Jaina  and  the  Baddhiata,  baa  been  carried  oot  Iqr  the  Jains  to  a 
more  aztrama  tssolt,  and  seems  to  ba  baaed  on  the  wide  axtansion 
of  tha  doctrine  of  the  aooL     They  reprd  all  animala  and  plasta 
aa  endowed  with  aoola^  and  they  oonaider  it  an  act  of  piety  to  pot 
up  and  to  maintain  hoaptala  fat  dek  animala.     They  bsliavc  alio 
ir  the  existence  of  nnmerona  angela  or  demons,  good  and  bail, 
among  whom  they  inolude  most  of  the  deitiee  of  the   Binds 
pantheon  ;  and  the  later  Jains  do  not  scmple  to  nnder  a  kind  of 
worship  to  these    apirita.     Thia    praetloe    it,  bomvcr,    not   in 
acoordaaoa  with  tha  jarliar  and  attictar  Jainiam ;  and  it  ia  the 
negative  aide  of  their  creed,  their  denial  of  tbe  power  of  the  god^ 
of  tha  authority  of  the  Yedaa,  and  of  tbe  eacrodncsa  of  casto,  which 
haa  baas  tbe  moat  impoTtan*^  part  ef  their  teaching.     Praclii^y, 
no  doubt,  many  of  their  laity  adhere  to  eoma  of  ths  eocial  caste 
distisotiona  of  the  Hindna;  and  tbair  anthora  qnote  tha  Tedu 
with  laapaot  when  psaaagea  from  the  Tedaa  can  ba  need  in  anpport 
of  their  own  views ;  but  no  dtatinction  of  eaata  exelndaa  lh>m  their 
religions  ordara,  or  prevanta  th*  attainment  of  their  KIrviaa ;  and 
thsL  Tedaa,  even  when  apoSed,  are  not  ngardad  aa  eonelastrely 
authoritative.     Fiofesaor  Jaoobi,  who  is  tbe  beat  authority  on  tha 
history  of  thia  aeot,  thna  sums  m  the  distinction  between  the 
Uaht-vtn  and  tha   Buddha:     "Jlahi-Tin   was  rsther  of  ths 
oidinan  class  of  religions  man  in  Indiai     He  may  ba  allowed  a 
talent  lor  religioua  natten,  bat  he  possessed  not  the  genins  wliich 
Baddba  tmdoubtedly  hod.  ....  Tha  Bnddha'a  philoaophy  forma  a 
system  baeed  on  a  few  fundamental  ideaa,  whilst  that  of  Hahi-vlis 
acaicaly  forma  a  system,  but  ie  maraly  a  aum  of  opiniona  {paimaltiA 
on  vanons  anbjecta,  no  fnsdamantid  ideas  being  thara  to  npbold 
tha  mass  of  metaphvsicol  matter.     Besidea  tUa ....  it  ia  ths 
athioal  element  that  givea  to  the  Buddhist  writings  their  snperiority 
over  thoae  of  tha  Jaisc     Habi-vlra  treated  ethica  aa  oonllaty  and 
aubordinsts  to  his  metsphyaie^  with  which  ha  was  chiefly  con- 
eersed." 


J««JterMis.-^badrsMba1s  Malpa  Mfrs,  fka  nesffilsaS  eaS  fonalar  i 
of  the  Siratimban  Jslai,  edited  vlth  Bav^  iDtndncllon  by  nufsiaui  Jacobs 
LslpiJo,  1S79;  Homaoandzm'i  "  Ton  Eastnn."  edited  by  Wlndtach.  a  the  XtU- 
KkrVI  Itr  dnUcHm  marf.  On.  for  1874;  "ZtsI  Jains  Sloira,"  edited  la  tte 
IntbOi  aiaJHa,  ToL  xt.  :  Mi  AveaMU  Ar  Ma^wrl,  bj  PnlbwiT  Vebir:  Jf^i 
mtint  SS  r jMdtMi  *  Ar<*s  lSt«i  iHnrMMHf  BtUI*,  edited  bj  Dr  Wsirra, 
with  Saleh  InlndaetleB,  AmstetSsat,  I8TS ;  Oesr  *  (»«iiSiinti>«  «  atfafMngs 
tt/r^ptm  *r  ASmk,  to  Dr  Wanea  (hkdoetor-dlssenstloa.  Zvalle,  ISJS):  an- 
Iritc  tor  OnmiulS  Jm  /««ie>rdira.  by  Dr  Edwaid  MSlkr,  Brrtla,  llTd; 
Oolstree^e  Suagt,  voL  IL  Xr  Btu-gsai  has  sa  sxhsnillTO  accoeat  of  the  Jals 
Cave  Tsmplee  (aoae  elder  thaa  tha  TIk  oeatorv)  hi  rtrgume^  and  Bbjxm^ 
Cleee  DavIM  *•  AJIo,  Xoidia,  ISSOl  CT-W.a-DJ 

jAlimA  WTT.TA  For  administraCve  purpoMs  the 
Jiintia  Hills  are  ragarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Khisi  and 
Jiintia  Hills  district^  in  the  province  of  Assam.  They 
cover  an  ana  of  about  2000  square  miles,  and  are  bounded 
K.  by  the  district  of  Kowgongi  E,  by  (kchar,  S.  by  Bylhel^ 
and  W.  by  the  Khisi  Hilla^ 

The  Jiintia  Hills  an  divided  into  twenty-five  fiscal 
divisions,  of  wliich  three  are  inhabited  by  KuU  or  Lnshii 
immigrants,  and  one  by  Hikirs.  The  remainder  of  the 
inhahitants  an  Byntengs,  a  race  akin  to  the  EMaia^  but 
with  distinct  ethnical  characteristics  and  langnagB.  The 
chief  crop  Is  rice,  growA  on  the  nomadic  system  df  agricul- 
ture known  aa  Jim,  The  most  valuable  natural  product 
is  limestone,  which  is  quarried  on  the  river  banks,  and 
despatched  by  water  bto  Bengal  from  the  Sylhet  markets. 
Coal  of  excellent  quality  has  been  found  in  situationa 
mostly  inaccessible  to  water  .trafSc.  The  Byntengs  an 
keen  traders,  and  retain  in  their'  own  hands  Uie  valuablB 
commerce  of  their  hills.  They  frequent  the  markets  held  in 
the  chain  of  villafres  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  ths  Sylhet 
sid&  In  1876-77  the  total  value  of  exporta  from  the  anb- 
division  waa  JE  19,000,  and  of  the  imports  (chiefly  cotton, 
woollen,  and  silk  cloth,  rice,  dried  fish,  salt,  and  tobacco) 
£31,660.    The  gross  revenue  in  the  same  year  was  X1371. 
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Thlc  trust  WM  annezad  in  18SS,  iti  liji  liaTing  been  depoead 
for  eomplieltr  in  cirrying  any  Britiih  Eolyeota,  and  in  thdr 
fanmoUtian  u  human  aacrificei  in  a  shone  of  the  goddeaa  Kiit 
At  fiiit  no  ihan^  waa  made  in  the  indigenona  nrenne  qratem,- 
which  eonabited  aimply  in  the  payment  of  a  he-goat  onoe  a  year  by 
each  Tillasa.  In  1880,  when  a  freeh  taxation  was  introduced,  the 
hillman  oqeoted  ;  and  in  Jannaty  18S2  they  loae  in  open  nbellioo. 
The  polioe  atation  at  Jowai  waa  burned  to  the  nonnd,  the  garriion 
of  sepoys  was  closely  besieged,  and  all  ahow  or  British  anthoii^ 
wu  swept  away  throughout  the  hills.  The  hillmen  fought  braraly 
tat  their  indepandenee.  At  first  they  were  successful  in  cutting  off 
asToal  detachmenta  of  sepoys  and  police,  but  the  rlngleadan  were 
captured,  and  order  finally  reatored  in  Uarcli  18S3. 

^    JAIPTTB.    BeeJKTPOBi. 

'  3AI8LLISIR,  s  natira  state  in  R^pat&na,  under  the 
political  aaperintendenoe  of  that  agency  and  die  Qorem- 
raent  of  India,  lying  between  26"  6'  and  28°  24'  N.  lat 
and  between  69°  SO*  and  72°  60'  E.  long.,  with  an  area  of 
16,417  iqaare  milM,  is  boanded  on  the  N.  by  BohAwalpnr, 
on  the  E.  hj  BIkaner  and  Jodhpur,  on  the  8.  bj  Jodhpur 
and  Sind,  and  nn  the  W,  by  Ehairpur  state  and  Bind. 

Jiiaalmir  it  almost  entirely  a  sandy  waste,  forming  a 
put  of  "the  Great  Indian  Desert."  The  general  aspect 
of  the  coantry  is  that  of  an  iatermin^ble  sea  of  sandhills, 
of  all  shapes  aud  sizes,  some  rising  to  a  height  of  160  feet 
Those  in  the  west  are  covered  with  jAog  bushes,  those  in 
the  east  with  tufts  of  long  grass.  Water  is  scarce,  and 
generally  brackish ;  the  average  depth  of  the  wells  is  said 
to  ba  about  250  feet.  There  are  no  perennial  streams, 
and  only  one  smill  river,  the  Kikni,  which,  after  flowing 
a  dist'ince  of  23  miles,  spreads  urer  a  large  surface  of  flat 
groand,  and  forms  a  lake  or  Jhit  called  the  Bhig-Jbfl. 
The  climate  is  essentially  dry  and  healthy.  The  tempera- 
ture is  highest  in  May  and  Jane ;  the  coldest  nionth«  are 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Throughout  J&iaalmir,  only  rain-crops,  such  as  hijra,  joir, 
moth,  til,  &c,,  are  grown;  spring  ctopi  of  wheat,  barlejr, 
Ac.,  are  very  rare.  Owing  to  the  scanfy  lainfalil,  irriga- 
tion is  almost  unknown. 

The  main  part  of  the  population  lead  a  wandering  life,  grazing 
their  Socks  and  tactds.  Larjje  herds  of  camels,  homeo  cattle,  ahee]^ 
and  goats  are  kept  The  nrincipal  trade  is  in  wool,  ghi,  amM, 
cattle,  and  sheep.  The  cnief  imports  are  grain,  sugar,  foreign 
cloth,  piece-ODsds,  Ac.  There  is  only  one  oiril  court.  Education 
is  at  a  ranr  low  ebh  Jain  priests  are  the  chief  aolioolmasters,  and 
their  teaohing  is  very  elementaty.  The  income  of  the  state  for 
1873-71  was  £11,864,  the  expenditure  £15,911.  The  mahiniwal 
has  a  foroe  of  651  infantry  and  156  cavalry,  who  have  no  drill  or 
discipline,  bnt  are  very-emcient  as  police.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  73,000; 
43,600  sn  s^d  to  be  Hiados,  28,000  Haiiometans,  and  2600  Jains. 

The  majority  of  the  iohabitanta  are  Yadu  Bhati  R^'puti^  who 
take  their  name  from  an  ancestor  named  Bhati,  renowned  as  a 
warrior,  when  the  tribe  were  located  in  the  Punjab.  Shortly  after' 
this  the  clan  was  drinn  southward^  and  found  a  ntam  in  the 
Indian  desiert,  which  was  thenceforth  their  home.  Deor^j,  a 
famous  prince  of  the  Bhati  family,  is  esteemed  the  real  founder  of 
the  present  Jiiaalmir  dynasty,  and  with  him  the  title  of  rdval 
eommenoed.  In  1168  Jaisal,  the  aizth  in  succession  from  Deprij, 
fognded  the  fort  and  city  of  Jiisalmir,  and  made  it  hii  c^itaL 
Jiisal  was  succeed  by  several  warlike  princes,  who  were  constantly 
engaged  In  battlee  and  raids.  In  1294  the  Bhatis  set  enraged  the 
emperor  AU-nd-dia  that  his  army  capture!  and  sacked  tbe  fort  and 
ci^  of  Jdisalmir,  so  that  for  some  time  it  waa  quite  deserted.  After 
this  there  is  nothicg  to  record  till  the  time  of  Biwsl  Sabal  Sinb, 
whose  reign  marks  an'epoeh  in  Bhati  history  in  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  anpremacy  of  the  Delhi  emperor  sUh  Jahin,  and  waa 
the  first  of  tM  J^Usaunir  princes  who  held  Us  dominions  as  a  fief  of 
the  Delhi  empin.  The  J&isslmir  princes  had  now  arrived  at  the 
lieight  of  thdr  power,  bnt  from  this  titie  till  the  soteasion  of 
B4wsl  Unlr^'  in  1762  the  fortnnea  of  the  stats  rapidly  declined, 
and  most  of  its  outlying  provincaa  were  lost  In  1818  Unlr^ 
entered  into  political  rektiona  with  the  British  Since  his  death 
in  1830,  no  stirring  events  have  occurred.  The  present  chief  is 
Kahiiiwal  Bairi  Sal,  who  was  born  in  1848,  and  ia  a  Yadu  Bhati 
B^pnt  nie  ruler  of  Jiisalmir  ia  styled  mahiriwal,  and  holds 
that  position  aa  head  of  the  c\an#f  Bliatia  The  eonstitntion  may 
be  dsidribed  aa  tribal  suzerainty  in  process  of  conversion  to  the  feudal 
stage.  Uany  of  the  tribal  chieb  are  to  a  great  eltent  ind^endent, 
insonOch  tbat.the^  hold  their  e<tst«s  rent  free, 


JAJPDR,  or  JkTPoax,  a  mmiScipal  tbwn  in  OnitMk 
district,  Bengal,  is  sitnated  on  the  right  bank  of  tha 
Uoitar^  river,  in  20°  6ff  46"  N.  Ut,  86°  22'  06"  E. 
lon(^  It'  contains  the  usual  subdivisiooal  and  pnblio 
buildings,  a  charitable  diapensary,  a  Qovemment-aided 
school,  ie.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  province' of  Onssa 
under  the  Kosari  djnaaty  until  the  11th  oentnry,  when 
it  waa  anperaeded  by  Cuttaek,  the  modem  metiopolia, 
iijpvi  is  celebrated  as  a  settlement  of  Brihman  Sivaita 
priests,  and  as  the  headqnartera  of  one  of  the  fonr  regioni 
of  pilgrimage  into  which  Oriaaa  is  divided,  vis.,  that  sacred 
to  Parvati,  the  wife  of  the  AU-Deatrover.  In  Ji^pnr  are 
nnmorons  ruins  of  Sivaite  temples^  scnlptures,  ke.  In  tlie 
16th  century  this  town  was  ^e.  scene  of  the  straggle 
between  Musalmin  and  Hindu  power*,  frcHn  which  it 
emerged,  in  roiiu.  It,  however,  still  ranks  aa  the  fourth 
-town  of  OriM*,  and  derives  much  wealth  from  its  jeulf 
fair  in  honou^i>f  Bamnf,  "  Qaeen  of  the  Waters,"  at  Which 
itnmbeia  -of  '  pitgrims  assemble  to  bathe  In  the  holy 
Baitarinf,  the  myx  of  Hindn  mythology.  The  popal»-' 
tun  in  1872  nnmbeted  10,763. 

JAKOB,  LiTSWia  Hdnbioh  ton  (1769-1827),  a 
German  writer  on  political  economy,  waa  bom  at  Wettin, 
26th  iPebruary  1769.  After  receividg  preparatory  iostme- 
tibn  at  Mersebvg  and  at  the  gymnasium  of  Halle,  he  in  1777 
entered  the  nAiversity  of  the  latter  city,  at  first  devoting 
his  attention  specially  to  philological  studies.  In  1780  he 
was  appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium,  and,  now  oocupy- 
ing  hu  leisure  chiefly  with  thci  study  of  philoenphy,  he  ia 
1786  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philaaophy,  and  in 
1791  wlis  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  nni- 
veisity.  The  suppceaaion  of  the  nniveiaity  of  Halle  having 
been  decreed  by  Napoleon,  Jakob  betook  himself  to  Russia, 
where  in  1807  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Eharkoff,  and  in  1809  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment oommisaion  to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  the  empire^ 
In  the  following  year  he  became  president  of  the  commie- 
^on  for  the  revision  of  criminal  law,  and  he  at  the  same 
time  obtained  an  important  ofiice  in  the  fioance  department, 
with  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  state;  bnt  in  1816  he 
returned  to  Halle  to  occupy  the  chair  of  political  economy. 
He  died  at  Laachstftdt,  July  22,  1827. 

Shortly  after  his  fint  appointment  to  a  profosorsbip  in  Halle, 
Jakob  had  begun  to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  the  practical  tfaaa 
the  speculative  side  of  philosophy,  and  in  1806  he  published  at 
Balle  LAriueh  der  IfatieiuiUionomi*,  in  which  he  waa  the  first  ta 
advocate  in  Oermanv  the  necesaity  of  a  diatinct  science  dealing 
speeially  with  the  sdnect  of  national  wealth.  His  principal  othei 
works  arekOriHuiriw  tur  allte<u*ine»  Logik,  Halle,  1738 ;  Orund- 
tSiM  d>r  Polittigettigebunff  und  iWianotutoftm,  Ldpaic,  1809 ; 
SiiMttaig  in  da*  Sltidium  dot  ^aattvSvmtehtffttn,  Halle,  1819  ; 
Sntmtr/  einet  OriminalgeiibttuAt  fler  dot  Suuite/u  Bnek,  Halle, 
1818 ;  and  Staat^/bumtwimMehiifl,  2  vola.,  Halle,  1831. 

JALALABAD.     See  AvoEAirniAM. 

JALANDHAR,  or  JuLimrova,  a  British  district  in  the 
lieatenant-goveruorahip  of  the  Punjab,  India,  lies  between 
30°  66'  3(r  and  31°  37'  K.  lat.,  and  between  76°  6'  SO" 
aud  77°  49"  16"  E.  long.,  forming  the  southernmost  dir 
trict  in  the  division'  of  the  same  name.  It  is  bounded  011 
the  KE.  by  the  district  of  HushiArpur,  oii  the  N.W.  by 
the  native  state  of  Kapurthila  and  the  river  BiAs,  and  oa 
the  S.  by  the  Sntlq.  The  blnnt  triangular  tongue  of  land 
enclosed  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Sutlej  and  the 
BiAs  bears  the  general  name  of  the  Jalandhar  DoAb.  Its 
submimtane  portion  belongs  to  HoahiArpar ;  the  remainder 
is  divided  between  KapurthAla  state  and  the  district  of 

1  JalsJiflhar,  a  divisidn  xmdsr  a  commisBioner  in  the  Pni^ab,  con- 
prims  the  three  districts  of  Jalandhar,  Hcabiarpar,  and  Xangia,  between 
80°  66'  80"  and  38*  69"  H.  lat,  sad  76*  ff  80»  and  7r  *V  16" 
B.  long.,  with  an  area  of  18,181  square  mUea,  of  which  97S8  aiaool- 
tivatad,  and  a  popolttlott  (1 868)  of  8,477,688,  of  whom  l,tM,<£>  an 
males  and  1,142,888  femslea, 

xat  —  69  ■ 
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Jalindhv."  Belnw  the  UII*,  the  whole  Doib  oooaiite  of 
one  nnbrokea  eliaml  expanae,  whose  fertility  extends  (rom 
river  to.  river.  A  well-defiaed  bank  marks  the  bed.  of  the 
Satlej  oa  the  Jalandhor  side.  In  winter  the  river  contain* 
about  16  feet  of  water  in  its  deepest  parts,  and  is  navigable 
at  all  leasoQs  for  large  flat-bottomed  country  boats.  The 
main  channel  shifts  from  year  to  year  through  the  wide 
bed,  often  forming  new  islands  by  slight  changes  in  its 
course.  The  Biis  touches  npon  the  district  for  a  few  miles 
only.  The  turrenti  from  the  Siw&lik  hills  in  Hnshiirpur 
district  unite  in  two  main  streams,  the  White  and  the 
31ack  Ben,  the  furmer  of  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Jalandhar.  The  Wbite  Ben  receives  nnmerons  affluents, 
v.'hich  meet  it  at  right  angles;  and,  following  a  serpentine 
path  in  a  deep  channel,  it  finally  falls  into  the  Sutlej  4 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Biis.  Several  marshy 
lakes  (JhUt)  collect  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  the 
rains,  which  they  retain  throughout  the  dry  season. 

The  ohitf  staples  era  wbeat,  bariev,  gram,  rice,  mgir-cine, 
Tndian  ooni,  Jedr,  oottoo,  and  moth.  JUcept  on  the  low  allurUl 
tract  of  the  Sutlej,  irrintion  is  csrried  on  by  means  of  wells, 
Worked  with  Fenun  wheel*.  Water  lies  ererywlien  near  the 
larfaee,  and  is  absolutely  neceasarjr  for  the  higher  cereala  and 
iagar.cane,  so  that  well  irrigation  prarails  Tery  generally.  The 
traffic  of  the  district  consists  mainly  in  its  agricultur<il  producp. 
Sugar-cane  forms  the  chief  eommeroial  crop,  and  sngsrand  niolanse* 
are  lai^ly  manufactured.  English  piece-goods  and  draught  cattle 
are  the  principal  import*.  Cotton  cloth,  sUrer  wire,  and  gold 
and  silrer  lace  are  manufactured  at  Jalandbar  town.  The  Bind, 
Paqjab,  and  IMlhi  Railway  passe*  thjongh  the  di*trict,  with  stations 
at  several  of  the  principal  tow|>«.  Edncatiaa  wa«  carried  on  in 
187S-78  by  mrans  of  1<15  aided  schools,  with  a  total  roll  of  7878 
pupils.  The  proximity  of  the  hills  renden  the  climate  of  Jalandhar 
comparatirely  moist,  and  the  annual  rainfall  for  the  seven  yeara 
endiiig  1872-7S  amounted  to  S8-8  inuhe*.  Malarious  fever  in  an 
endemic  form  proves  the  chief  cause  of  mortality,  but  smaU-poz 
often  appean  as  an  epidemic, '  and '  dfaonteric  com jilaints  an 
freijuenL  There  are  fire  Government  charitable  dispensaries, 
which  afforded  relief  in  1878  to  84,808  penous. 

Jalandhar  ranks  fint  in  the  density  of  its  population  amongst  all 
the  Pttixjab  districts  aud  is  only  exceeded  by  those  of  Henare*, 
Jsiiupur,  and  Ghdilpur  in  the  North-Western  Provinces.  The 
enumeration  of  18S8,  taken  over  an  area  of  1882  squan  mile^,  dis- 
closed a  total  population  of  794,761  persons,  of  whom  438,889  wen 
males  and  858,075  females.  Am  rtnrds  religion,  Hindns  nnmbered 
318,401 ;  Mahometans,  858,427  ;  Sikhs,  117,167  ;  and  others,  789. 
The  district  contained  eleven  municipal  towns  in  1876-76,  who** 
names  and  populatious  wen  as  follows : —Jalandhar,  48,938; 
Kartirpnr,  10,963  ;  Alawalpur,  4873  ;  Adampnr,  3269  ;  Banga, 
4508:  Kawoshahr,  4946  ;  kahon,  11,394  ;  Phillanr,  7586  :  Nir- 
mnhai;  7866  ;  Mahatpur,  8374  ;  and  Nakodar,  8800.  The  follow- 
ing towns  had  population*  exceeding  1000  in  1868  : — Basti  Shaikh, 
8000  ;  BiV,  6141  ;  JandUlt,  6439  ;  Ualsiin.  6286  ;  and  Rurkha 
Kalan,  6721.  The  district  contains  a  total  cultivated  area  of 
467,094  aoree,  of  which  200,097  an  artifldally  irrigated. 

The  Jalandhar  Dcib  in  early  time*  formed  a  separate  Hindu 
kingdom,  ruled  by  a  family  of  Bijpnt*,  whose  drscendanu  still 
exist  in  the  netty  prince*  of  the  Kdngra  hill*.  Under  Mahometan 
Mle  the  Uoib  wa*  generally  attached  to  the  province  of  Lahore,  in 
which  it  i*  included  a*  asnrJMr  or  govcmonhi|i  in  the  great  nvenua 
survey  of  Akbar**  reign.  1 1*  govemon  seem  to  hare  held  a  partially 
indemnd*nt  position,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  tribute  into 
the  imperial  treaaniy.  The  SMx  reaction  extended  to  Jalandhar 
at  an  eariy  period,  and  a  number  of  petty  chieftain*  eetablii^ed 
themwire*  by  force  as  indriwndent  princes  throughout  the  Doih. 
In  1766  the  town  of  Jalandhar  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikh 
confederacy  of  '  Faiz-nlli-puria, '  then  pieaidod  over  by  Khushal 
Siiih.  His  son  and  aneoenepr  bnih  a  m*«onry  fort  in  the  city, 
while  •everal  other  leaden  nmilarly  fortified  themaelve*  in  toe 
suburb*.  Meanwhile,  Ranjit  Sioh  wa*  consolidating  his  power  in 
the  south,  and  in  1811  he  annexed  the  Faiinlli-puria  dominion* 
in  the  Doib.  By  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  mahir^i'* 
authority  ws*  snccessfblly  e*Ubli*hed.  Thenceforth  Jalandhar 
became  the  capital  of  the  Lahon  pa**e*Bion*  in  the  (urrounding 
Doib  up  to  the  date  of  the  British  annexatiou,  which  took  place 
at  th*  dose  of  the  first  Sfkh  war. 

jAl'ANDHaR,  a  municipal  town  and  cantonment  in 
the  above  district,  is  situated  in  31°  19'  50"  N.  lat. 
and  75*  37'  20"  R  long.  It  lays  claim  to  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  the  original  capital  of  the  R^jpnt 
kingdom   pf  Kitoch,  which  datea  back  to   the  period 


before  Alexander's  invasion.  Hwen  Tsang,  the  dnness 
Buddhist  pilgrim  of  the  7th  century,  describee  the  towa 
as  2  miles  in  circuit,  the  metropolis  of  a  considerable  stale. 
Ibrihim  BhAh  of  Ohaznf  reduced  the  town  to  the  Maho- 
metan yoke,  and  it  appears  as  a  place  of  considerable 
strength  during  the  early  MusalmAn  times.  The  modem 
city  consists  of  a  cluster  of  wards,  originally  distinct,  snd 
each  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  its  own.  Some  of  them  still 
remain  detached,  but  the  majority  have  now  united.  The 
cantonment  is  i  miles  from  the  town,  and  was  established 
in  1846.  It  has  On  area  of  7^  square  miles,  and  a  popnla- 
tion  (1868)  of  11,634  persons.  Numerous  suburbs,  known 
as  baitit,  aurronnd  the  dty.  The  trade,  though  consider- 
able, presents  little  special  interest  The  staples  of  local 
traffic  are  Elnglish  piece-goods  and  country  produce.  la 
.1871-72  the  imports  were  valued  at  £105,248,  and  the 
exports  at  £96,020.  The  population  in  1868  was  60,067, 
of  whom  16,921  were  Hindus,  33,601  Mahometans,  468 
Sikhs,  and  77  Christians. 

JALAP,  a  cathartic  drug  consisting  of  the  tuberous  roots 
of  Sxogonium  Purga,  Benth.,  a  oonvolvulaceous  plaot 
growing  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Mexican  Andes  at 


Jalap  {ExcfmiWK  Pvrga). 
an  elevation  of  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
more  especially  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Cliicunquiaco, 
aud  near  San  Salvador  on  the  eastera  slope  of  the  Cofre  de 
Periite.  In  these  localities,  where  the  temperatore  varies 
during  the  day  from  60°  to  76°  Fahr.  (16°  to  24°  C),  and 
raiu  fall*  almost  every  day,  it  flourishes  in  the  deep  rich 
soil  of  shady  woods.    Jalap  faaa  been  known  in  Enrop* 
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ida<M  the  boginning  of  the  17th  cantniy,  and  derivaa  its 
nams  from  the  city  of  Jakpa  in  UeziGo,'  near  which  it 
growl,  bat  its  botanical  aoorce  was  not  accurately  deter- 
mined until  the  year  1829,  when  Dr  Coxe  of  Fhiladelphia 
pabUahed  a  description  and  eoloured  figure  taken  from 
linog  plants  sent  him  two  years  previoody  from  Mexico. 
The  Jalap  plant  has  slender  herbaceoos  twining  stems, 
VTith  alternately-placed  cordate  acominate  learea  sharply 
pointed  at  the  besil  an(^ea^  and  salveiHriiaped  deep 
purplish-pink  flowers.  The  underground  'stems  «re  slender 
and  creeping ;  their  vertical  roots  enlarge  and  form 
tomip-shaped  tubers,  which,  as  they  do  not  bear  leaf 
organs  on  their  aarface,  are  sometimes  called  tnbarenlea. 
The  roots  are  dog  up  in  Mexico  throughout  the  year,  and 
are  suspended  to  ^ry  in  a  net  over  the  hearth  of  the  Indians' 
huts,  and  hence  acquire  a  smoky  odonr.  The  large  tubers 
are  often  gashed  to  cause  them  to  dty  more  quickly. 
In  appearance  they  vary  from  spindle^haped  to  ovoid  or 
globular,  and  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a  man's  fist 
Externally  they  are  brown,  and  marked  with  small  trans- 
Torse  paler  scan,  and  internally  they  present  a  dirty 
white  resinous  or  starchy  fracture.  The  ordinary  drug  is 
distinguished  in  commerce  as  Vet*  Cms  jalap,  from  the 
name  of  the  port  whence  it  is  shipped  "The  average 
annual  imports  into  Great  Britain  have  been  estimated  at 
180,000  Ibi 

Jalap  has  beeli  eoltivatea  for  ten  years  past  in  India,  at 
OotacamnntI,  and  grows  there  as  easily  as  a  yam,  often 
producing  dnsten  of  tubers  weighing  over  0  lb ;  but  these, 
as  they  differ  in  appearance  from  the  commerciil  article, 
have  not  as  yet  obtained  a  place  in  the  English  market 
They  are  found,  however,  to  be  rich  in  resin,  containing 
18  per  cent  In  Jamaica  also  the  plant  has  been  grown, 
at  first  amongst  the  cinchona  trees  but  more  recently  in 
new  gronnd,  as  it  was  found  to  exhaust  the  soil  The 
1880  crop  of  jalap  in  Jamaica  amonnted  to'  14,Z0i  Ik,  and 
sold  in  Uie  fresh  state  for  £63,  Ss.  8d.  Some  of  it  was 
exported  to  the  London  market 

Jalap  owes  it  properties  to  Jalapitt,  a  iesin  which  is 
present  in  it  to  the  extent  of  12  to  18  per  cent  Aeoording 
to  Mayer>  its  composition  is  Cg^H^O,^  Jal^iin  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  iuoluble  in  ether  and  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Jalap  also  contains  in  small  qnantity  0(>»n>{i>ii/tfl,  a  teain 
soluble  in  ether,  homologous  with  jalapin,  and  of  the 
composition  'C^Hg^Oj^  It  yields  also  about  19  per  cent 
of  sugar  eccording  to  Onibonrt;  and  starch,  gum,  nn- 
ciystaUizable  sugar,  and  colouring  matter. 

Besides  Meziean  m  Vera  Crn^  jalap,  a  drug  Called 
Tampico  jalap  has  been  imported  durng  the  last  fewyeart 
in  considerable  qnantity.  It  has  a  much  more  shrivelled 
appearance  and  paler  colour  than  ordinary  jalap,  and  lacks 
the  small  transverse  scan  present  in  the  true  drujp  It 
diffen  also  in  containing  in  the  place  of  jalapin  a  reein 
identical  with  the  convolvnlin  above  mentioned,  and  with 
the  para-rhodeoretin  of  Kayser,  which  exists  in  it  to  the 
extent  of  11  per  cent  This  kind  of  jalap,  the  Pniga  de 
Sierra  Qorda  of  the  Mexicans,  was  traced  by  Hanbury  to 
Ipomaa  limulaiu,  Hanbuiy.  It  grows  in  Mexico  along 
the  mountain  range  of  the  Siena  Qorda  in  the  neighbour-' 
hood  of  San  Luis  de  la  Faz,  from  which  district  it  is  carried 
down  to  Tampico,  whence  it  is  exported  A  third  variety  of 
jalap  known  as  woody  jalap,  male  jalai^  or  Orizaba  ropt, 
or  by  the  Mexicans  as  FUrgo  macho,  is  derived  from 
IponuM  oritabejuu,  Ledanois,  a  plant  of  Orizaba.  The 
root  oecun  in  fibrous  pieces,  which  are  usually  rectangular 
blocks  of  irregular  shape,  2  inchee  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  are  evidently  portions  of  a  large  root    It  is  only 

I  Bj  l(*>er,  QnwUii,  and  oUurs,  Jadipin  ia  al}«<l  fpSTplTldiSi     It 
i*  {ibntlMl  wtth  4i«  rbodeerftis  of  Silver, 


oooasionally  mat  wiA  in  eommeraaL  Hie  reain  containad 
in.it  is  identical  with  that  found  in  Tampico  jalafi 

Aocording  to  Dr  W.  Bntheif oid,  jalap  acts  as  a  powerful 
hepatic  and  inteetinal  stimulant  It  is  used  as  a  hydra- 
gogne  cathartic  in  combination  with  cream  of  tsMar  in 
dropsy,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  cause  a 
copious  watery  evacnation,  also  as  a  vermifuge.  Buehheim 
asserts  that  jalap  ia  only  purgative  when  combined  with 
bile,  in  which  the  resin  is  solublsk 

■TAT.  A  PA,  or  Xalapa,  the  Azteo  Xalapan,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cmz,  and  about  70  miles 
inland  from  the  city  and  port  of  that  name,  with  which  it 
oommnnicates  by  a  railway  opened  since  XSIQ.  There  are 
few  towns  in  Mexico  which  are  so  happily  situated :  at  a 
height  of  4600  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  edge*of  the 
plateau  behind  which  towen  the  summit  of  Macultepec,  it 
looks  out  over  the  rich  lowlands  of  the  titrra  caliaUe, 
.enjoying  their  beauty  and  escf^ing  their  baneful  vapenra. 
The  immediate  vicinity  is  abundantly  fertile,  and  yields  a 
harvest  of  rare  variety  for  the  botanist  The  town  lost 
much  of  its  importance  as  a  commercial  entrepdt  by  the 
opening  of  the  railway  from  Vera  Cms  via  Orizaba  to 
Mexico,  but  the  line  above  mentioned  may  help  to  restore 
its  proeperitj.  Of  chief  note  among  the  public  bnildings 
ate  ibt  principal  church  and  the  old  Franciscan  monaateiy, 
built  in  1060.    Hie  popidation  is  stated  at  10,000. 

JALAUIT,  a  Britidi  district  in  the  lientenan^govemo^ 
ship  of  the  Ifortli-Weeteni  Ftovinoes  of  India,  lies  between 
26°  46'  and  26°  26'  K.  Ilk,  and  between  78°  69'  and 
79°  66'  R  long.,  with  an  area  of  1663  square  miles,  and 
forms  the  northern  district  of  the  Jhinst  division.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  If.E.  and  N.  by  the  river  Jumna,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Qwalior  and  Datia  states,  on  the  Si  by  the 
Bsmthsr  state  and  the  river  Betwa,  and  on  th?  E.  by 
Baoni  state.  Ths  district  lies  entirely  within  the  levd 
plain  of  Bundelkhand,  north  of  the  hill  country,  and  is 
almost  surrounded  by  the  Jumna  and  its  tributaries  the 
Betwa  and  Pahtg.  The  central  region  thus  enclosed  is 
a  dead  level  of  cultivated  btnd,  almost  deetitnte  of  treea^ 
and  sparsely  dotted  with  villages.  The  southern  portion 
eepeeially  present*  one  vnbroken  sheet  of  cultivation.  The 
boundary  riveia  form  the  only  interesting  feature  in  Jaliun. 
The  littie  river  Noh  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  district, 
which  it  drains  by  innumerable  email  ravines  instead  of 
watering,  Jaliun  has  little  picturesqueness  or  beauty, 
but  poaseasaa  great  fertiUly  and  Abundant  agricnltntal 
resonroea, 

The  oeoani  «<  187S  oivn  •  twonlstfam  of  404,884,  of  whoin 
Slt,<07  woe  mila*  ud  187,777  fsnuOi*.  Tbe  prindpil  ttibai 
an  tha  Biihmana,  tha  Kdimia,  the  Gqjan,  the  EscUiirihaa,  th« 
jAngu*,  tha  Eayatha,  and  tlta  If  naalmina.  There  waia  f oui  town^ 
In  187S  with  a  popnUtion  axoeading  6000 :— lUlpi,  Ifi,670 ;  Kiinch, 
14,448 ;  JiUmi,  10,197 ;  and  0r^  0808.  Tba  staple  crops  an  tb^ 
oenala,  gram,  and  cotton.  Oil-aeeda,  dya-atnJTa,  and  aogar-cana 
ate  also  raiaed,  bat  in  no  large  qnaatitiea.  Irrigation  was  emplojeq 
in  187>  over  1>,IS7  actei.  /aUon  has  nifreied  mndi  tma  the 
noziova  Mm  gnaa,  owingfto  tha  apnad  of  which  many  village* 
lisTa  bean  abKadonad  and  thsir  lands  thrown  oat  of  ouUvatioa. 
Draosht  ia  tha  great  danger  in  JaUon.  The  last  important  drought 
was  that  of  1868-80 ;  no  actoal  fiunine  reaolted,  -bat  great  distnaa 
prsrailed.  JaUnn  ii  almost  entinly  an  ef^caltanl  district,  and 
ita  trad*  aoooidinKly  depends  mainly  upon  ita  raw  materials  aad 
food-itofb.  £41^  la  the-  gnat  mart  of  the  district :  Einoh  ia  also 
a  oonaiderable  trading  town.  Tha  river  trafflo  hf  K41pi  is  chM|y 
for  thioagh  goods ;  ud  the  Jnmna  is  little  need  aa  a  huiiway,  A 
good  commntdal  road  oonneeta  UM  and  Ja)4nn  With^laphind, 
the  railway  etatioa  on  tiie  Bast  Indian  Ibie.  Than  ia  aleo  a  great 
military  road  tnm  Kilpl  to  JhiasL  The  admlnlrtration  S  on 
the  Don-regnlation  ayatem,  which  nnitea  civil,  eriminal,  and  iieeal 
{aoetionais  the  earns  officer.  In  1860  then  wen  1484  children 
under  inatrnstion ;  at  1871,  2708.  The  climate,  though  hot  and 
drv,  iinot  ooneidend  unhealthy,  th»  n>een  temperetnn  ia 
81-9  Ifahr.  Hie.  pnvailing  diaaaaes  an  faren,  and  dysentery 
and  other  bowal  nnmplainta. 

JaUoB  ssatDs  to  have  bean  lat^sct  to  the  Sifp,  dynastyi  wUigh 
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TisU,~Jildliskir'Diiaayi,  iiijma,  TonhA,  Kitjtoi, 
B&idhsk,  and  Sankos.  -  The  most  imiiortant  is  the  TlitA, 
which  furms  a  valuable  meaae  of  water  couimniiicatioii. 
The '  Qorernment  forest  reserves  in  the  Western  Dwirt 
cover  a  total  area  of  342-64  square  miles.  Lime  is 
quarried  in  the  lower  Bhut&n  hills.  During  the  lost  few 
yearn  tea-planting  lias  been  iutrodnced,  with  every  prospect 
of  success. 

The  puliamtntaiy  abstnct  of  1878  nrn  a  popnUlioii  of  418,865. 
The  returiu  from  tha  Dwdiv  were  not  drawn  uii in  the  formadupttil 
for  Bengal  generally.  The  remaining  part  liaa  a  populatian  of 
827.885  {169,288  malea  an.I  ^68,687  ffnialre),  comprising  M 
Eurjpeana,  7  Eurasians,  8  Chinese,  144  Kepdlls,  S5S  aborigines, 
148,048  •emi-Hindiiixtal  aborigine*,  82,155  fiiiidna  acconlisg  to 
cnatr,  2070  Hindus  not  recognixing  caito,  and  144,880  UaJiomeUna 
The  great  bulk  of  the  population  belongs  to  tlie  Kmi-Uiuduiznl 
tribe  knonrn  as  Koch  or  K^banisl,  vhich  numbers  187,185,  and  is 
aafcrtained  to  form  aa  much  as  tvo  thirds  of  the  total  iuhabitiuts 
in  the  Wettain  Dwdra.  Rice  is-  tbe  alaple  crop  in  all  parts  of  the 
distrist.  Mustard  seed  is  eztenaireljr  grown  ;  cotton  is  tha  staple 
of  the  Dwira,  jute  and  tobacco  of  the  rrgnlation  tract.  Irrigation 
is  common  in  the  Western  Dwars.  There  is  still  soma  tfun  lanil 
nncultfrated  in  the  regulatUn  tract ;  and  in  the  Western  Dviis  it 
boa  been  sstfanated  that  abont  three-foorths  of  the  land  now  traste 
is  capable  of  ciiltintion.  Of  lets  years  trade  has  been  stiinnlatod 
by  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  ttom  the  south,  and  by  the 
inatitutions  of  faiis  on  the  Bbntin  ihmtier.  The  chief  expoita 
are  jute,  tobacco,  timber,  and  rice  ;  the  chief  importa  are  pisce- 
gooos,  salt,  and  betsl-nuta. 

Edaeation  encounters  great  difficnlties  Iq  Jilp&ignrf,  lecsnie 
the  people  sra  not  giithered  into  villages,  each  bmily  liTing 
in  ita  own  ssquestend  homestead.  In  ■  1876  the  nninber  or 
schools  wss  IBS,  with  8SS3  pupils.  The  climate  is  the  vicinity  of 
Jilpoigori  town  does  not  materially  differ  bom  that  common  to 
nonhsTv  Bengal,  except  that  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  and  during  the 
cold  months  ton  and  mists  are  of  daily  occnrrenee.  The  avengs 
annnal  rainfall  Is  over  100  inchea ;  the  average  temperatnra  is  76* 
Fahr.  Tbe  climate  of  the  Western  Darars  ia  markedly  difinent ; 
tbe  hot  weather  disaiipears  sltomther,  and  the  rains  laist  osntinn- 
onsly  from  ikfril  to  October:  The  average  annual  isinCall  at  Bazi 
is  280  inches ;  ths  temperature  avara^  74°  fahr.  The  prindpal 
diseaaes  are  malarioos  fevers,  splenitis,  enlsrgement  of  tu*  liver, 
diarrhoea,  dyaestery,  and  goitre.  Of  lata  yeais  some  vary  ikta] 
outbreaks  of  cholera  have  occumsd. 

The  district  of  Jiinufpxii  first  cams  into  sxistenoe  In  18SB, 
when  tbe  Titdiyi  sabdiriaion  of  Bsngpur  waa  inoorporated  with 
the  Weatem  Dwlrs,'  and  erected  if^U>  an  independent  levenoe  unit 
The  permanently  settled  portii^n  of  Jilpiigiart  hss  no  history  of  its 
owi^  apart  from  the  parent  district  of  Kangpnr.  The  Western 
Dwars  became  British  tarritoij  as  tbe  result  of  the  war  with  Bhntin 
In  1864-66.  The  newly  acqnired  territory  waa  immediately  formed 
i  Into  ths  two  districts  or  the  Eastsm  and  Western  Dwirs,  ths  former 
of  which  hss  since  been  inconiorated  with .  the  Assam  district-  of 
Ootlpiri.  The  ismainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  subdivision;  was 
formed  into  the  new  distiiot  of  JOfiipai  with  the  sddition  of  a 
portion  tsksn  from  tha  onwialdy  jnrisdimon  of  Ksngpor.  Cnltiva- 
tion  Is  now  rapidly  extending  .thronghont  the  DwSts ;  and  it  is 
believad  that  the  nopnlattao  hss  been  aonUsd  during  the  ten  yean 
that  have  slqiaed  sinee'  British  snnaxatiaii.  From  motivaa  «f 
precaution,  a  rvgidant  of  nativs  infsntiy  is  stationsd  in  pennanent 
cantonments  at  the  bill  pass  of  BairL 

'  Jiiriiavjd,  the  administratiTe '  Iiead-qtuiiten  of  tKe 
above  district,  ii  situated  on  the  wett  bank  of  the  TfsUL,  iii 
26°  S2'  20"  N.  Ut,  88°  46'  38'  EL  long-  Tltia  town  liaa 
only  risen  into  importance  linoe  thq  craation  of  the  diatiict 
in  1869,  since  which  date  its  popolation  baa  donUed. 
The  popnUttioh  ii  estimated  at  between  4000  ud  6000, 
including  the  regiment  of  native  infantry  in  tho,  canton^ 
menta,  which  lie  Bonth  of  the  civil  station. 

JAM.     See  Jamb  axd  Jblub,  p.  664. 

JAMAICA,  an  island  lying  between  the  OuibbeaH 
Sea  and  the  (JnU  of  Mexico,  and  about  80  miles  to  tha 
southward  of  the  ooatern  'extremity  of  tiie  island  of  Cabs^ 
within  17°  40'  and  18°  30'N.  lat,  an4  76°  IC  toTB"  30' 
W.  long.* It  is  the  largest  ishmd  of  the  Britiah  Weat 
Indies,  being  136  (or,  as  sometimee  stated,  144)  miles  in 
length  and  211  to.  49  miles  in  breadth.  Its  area  ii  about 
4200  aqnate  mues,  or,  as  stated  in  the-  Beport  of  the  Q«(da» 
gical  Survey,  325Q  square  milee.     Within  ita  goTenuneoa 


bsted  (him  the  1st  to  the  id  osittnty  of  our  ets:  -  'In  oonrss  of  time 
ths  ssstera  portion  fell  under  the  power  of  tho  Chandels,  while 
ths  western -uiatricts,  including  that  of  Jaliun,  were  ruled  by  the 
Kaehliwihas,  a  Rajput  clan.  Tliene  seem  to  hare  held  most  of 
the  district  until  tbe  inraaton  uf  tbe  Bundelas  in  the  14th  century. 
Bat  the  town  of  Kaliii  on  tbe  Jumna  was- oonqacred  for  tbe 
princes  of  Ghor  aa  early  as  1186.  Early  in  tha  14th  century  the 
Buhdelos  occupied  tbe  greater  part  of  Jalaun,  and  even  succeeded 
iii  holding  the  fortifled  post  of  KdlpL  Tliat  important  possession 
was  soon  recovered  by  the  Uusalmans,  and  passed  under  tbe  sway 
of  the  Uoghal  emperors.  Akbar's  governors  at  K&lpi  maintained 
a  nominal  authority  over  the  surrounding  district ;  and  the  nativs 
princes  were  iu  a  state  of  chronio  revolt,  which  culminated  in  ib» 
war  of  independence  under  Chhatar  Bdl.  On  tbe  outbreak  of  his 
rebellion  in  1671  he  occupied  a  large  provinoe  to  tbe  south  of  the 
Jumna.  Setting  out  from  this  basis,  and  assisted  by  tbe  Harhattis, 
he  reduced  the  whole' of  Bundslkbaud.  On  his  death  hsbeqneatb><d 
one-thinC  of  his  dominio&s  to  his  Uarbatti  alliea,  who  displayed 
their  usual  alacrity  in  occupying  their  new  territory,  and  before 
loSitf  succeeded  in  qnietly  annexing  the  whole  of  Bundelkhand. 
Under  Marbattd  mle  the  country  was  a  prey  to  constant  anarchy 
and  intaatine  strife.  To  this  period  must  be  traced  the  origin  of 
all  the  poverty  and  desolation  which  are  still  oonspicnons  thronghont 
the  district  In  1806  KAlpi  was  made  over  to  the  British,  and  in 
1840,  on  the  death  of  Kind  Oobind  Rds,  Jiis  possessions  lapaad  to 
tlism  also.  Tarioos  interchanges  of  territory  took  plsee,  and  in 
1866  the  preeent  bonndariea  were  aubstantially  settled.  Dating 
the  whole  period  of  British  rule  before-  the  mutiny,  Jaliun  only 
recovered  its  prosperity  by  very  slow  degrees.  When  the  news  of 
the  rising  at  Oawnpnr  reached  Kdlpi,  toe  mfn  of  the  63d  native 
infantry  deserted  their  officers,  and  in  June  the  Jbiiisi  mutineers 
reauhed  the  district,  and  be^  their  murder  of  Kuropeans.  Ths 
astivss  svsrywhers  lavsUed  in  the  liosncs  of  plunder  and  mnidsr 
which  the  mutiny  had  spread  through  sll  Bnnaelkband,  and  it  waa 
Dot  tUI  Septsmber  1868  that  the  rebels  were  finslly  defeated.  Since 
the  mutiny  the  condition  of  JsUnn  sssns  to  hsvs.bs^  stss^Ujr 
but  slowly  improving. 

JiiLivv,  a-  decayed 'town"  in"  the~aboTr'dl8trict,~  and 
the  former  capil«l  of  a  native  state,  is  situated  in  26°  8* 
33"  H.  lat,  79°  22''  24"  R  looj^  It  occupies  a  large  area, 
and  contains  .a  considerable  number  of  good  houses,  and  a 
rained  fort  The  position  is  low,  and  swatnps' surrounding 
ths  town  engender  cholera  and  malarious  fever,  for  which 
reason  the  headquarters  of  the  district  have  been  fixed  at 
Urif.  The  population  in  1872  wa8.10,l&7i— 8824  Jtindna 
and  1373  Mahometans. 

>  JALKA,  or  Jaolha,  a  town  in  HjrdeTtibtb  Aite,  toathern 
India,  19°  60*  30"  N.  \&t,  and  75°  66'  K  lon^,  240  milta 
uorth-west  of  Sikandar&b&d  (Secunderabad),  38  east  of 
Aurangibid,  and  210  miles  north-east  of  Bombay. '  It  has 
a  British  cantonment,  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  at  au 
•levatiou  of  1652  feet  above  the  sisa,  in  an  arid  tract  of 
country;  the  lines  were  built  b  1827.  Two  milea  south- 
west of  JAlna  is  the  old  town  of  the  same  name,  onoe  tlie, 
Beat  of  a  flourishing  trade,  but  now  rapidly  decaying, 

JALPAIGUBI,  or  JulFiooREE, .  a  Britiah  district  of 
India,  forming  the  nor^h-eaateru  part  of  thh  RAjshihf 
Kttch  Bahar  division,  nnder  the  lisutenant^remor  of 
Bengal,  and  lying  between  26°  0'  35"  and  26°  69'  30" 
N.  lat,  »ud  between  88°  22*  40"  and«9°  66'  20*  E  lonft 
It  consists  of  an  irregularly  shaped  tract  south  of  Bhutin 
and  north  of  the  state  of  Such  Behar  and  Rongmur  district, 
With  an  area  (1876)  of  290,464  square  mileSL  The  district 
divides  into  a  "  rdgulation  "  tract,  lying  towards  the  south- 
west, and  a  strip  of  country,  about  22  miles  in  width, 
rnnning  along  the  foot  of  the  Him&layas,  and  kno-wn  aa 
the  Western 'DwArs. .  The  former  is  a  continuoos  expanse 
of  level  paddy  fields,  only  broken  by  groves  of  bamboori, 
palms,  and  fruit-trees.  The  Western  Dw&rs  ate,  for  die 
poet  part,  overgrown  with  grassy  judgle,  the  secure  home 
of  lai^  game,  and  are  everywhere  traversed  by  hill 
torrents,  which,  on  the  higher  slopes,  lose  themselvee 
beneath  the  sandy  soil  The  frontier  towards  Bhutan  is 
formed  by  ths  Sinchuli  'mountain  range,  some  peaks  of 
^hich  attain  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  ■  It  is  thickly 
srooded  from  base  to  summit  «  Tbe  principal  rivers,  pro- 
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KkOcand  Caynun,  the  principal  of  these,  Ijring  off  the 
centre  of  the  Tacatan  passage ;  British  Uondoras  has  a 
liMtenant-goTemor  under  the  general  goTerament  of 
Jamaica,  although  distant  660  miles,  on  the  mainland  of 
Central  America;  and  Turks  and  Caicoa  islands,  lying 
between  21°  and  22°  N.  Ut.  and  71'  and  72°  37'  W.  long., 
Were  annexed  to  Jamaica  in  1874. 

The  surface  of  Jamaica  is  nsually  hilly  or  mountainous, 
and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  climate,  according  to  ntuetlaa 
atid  elevation.  The  largest  extent  of  level  liuid  is  tj  Uio 
westward,  where  the  low  lauds  are  near  the  sea.  The  foim 
of  the  coasts  presents  the  outliue  of  a  turtle,  the  mountain 
ridges  representing  the  back.  The  highest  elevations  are 
situated  to  the  east,  the  inclined  slope  rising  from  the  west. 
Vestiges  of  intermittent,  volcanic  action  occur.  Froln  the 
sea-level  on  all  sides  a  series  of  ridges  gradually  ascend 
towards  the  central  range,  dividing  the  large  rivers,  and 
rising  occasionally  into  peaks  of  6000  feet  The  Blue 
Mountains,  running  centrally  from  east  to  weat,  rise-  i^t 
some  points  to  above  7000  feet.  The  vapours  ascending 
from  the  rivers  and  surrounding  ocean  produce  in  the 
upper  regions  clouds  saturated  with  moisture,  which  induce 
vegetation  belonging  to  a  colder  climate.  During  the  rainy 
season  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  vapour  oa  to  cause 
a  general  coolness  over  the  island,  and  of  course  occasion- 
ing very  sudden  and  heavy  showers,  and  sometimes  destruc- 
tive floods.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  rivera 
or  streams  find  their  way  from  the  interior  to  the  sea, 
besides  the  numerous  tributaries  which  issue  from  every 
ravine  in  the  mountains.  These  streams  for  the  most  part 
are  not  navigable ;  in  times  of  flood  they  become  devastat- 
ing torrents.  In  the  parish  of  Portland,  the  Rio  Qrande 
receives  all  the  smaller  tributaries  from  the  west ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  mile  width  between  any  of  these  streams,  and 
the  land  rises  about  1000  feet  to  the  mile.  In  St  Thomas 
in  the  east,  the  drainage  of  the  main  ridge  is  performed  by 
the  Plantain  iQarden  river,  the  tributaries  of  which  form 
deep  ravines  and  narrow  gorges  in  the  mountains,  which 
unite  and  descend,  the  valley  of  the  Plantain  Qarden 
expanding  out  into  a  most  picturesque  and  fertile  plain. 
Black  River  flows  through  a  level  country,  and  is  accessible 
to  small  craft  for  about  30  miles.  Salt  River  and  the 
Cabarita,  both  also  on  the  south  side,  are  navigable  by 
barge*.  The  others  on  the  south  are  the  Rio  Cobre  (where 
irrigation  works  have  been  constructed  for  the  sugar  estates 
and  provision  and  fruit  growing  in  the  distribt),  Tallahs, 
and  Rio  Kinho ;  on  the  north  Kartha  Brae,  the  White 
iliver  at  Buff  Bay,  the  Great  Spanish  River,  and  Rio  Grande. 
There  are  several  medicinal  springs.  Jamaica  has  sixteen 
harbours,  the  chief  of  which  are  Port  Morant,  Kingston, 
Old  Harbour,  Green  Island,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  Port 
Ifaria,  St  Ann's  Bay,  Lucea,  and  Post  Antonio,  besides 
nnmeroo*  bays,  roadsteads,  and  shipping  stations 
affording  tolerable  anchorage.  The  surface  of  tlie  valleys 
and  level  lands  consists  of  alluvial  deposits  composed  of 
sediment  derived'  from  the  disintegration  of  ths  higher 
land.  Tho  White  Limestone  formation  seems  to  originate 
two  descriptions  of  alluvia,  one  white  and  the  other  red, 
the  colour  being  due  to  oxide  of  iron  combined  with 
the  argillaceous  residue  of  the  pre-existing  limestone. 
The  red  soil  is  particularly  favourable  for  coffee  growing. 
The  area  occupied  by  the  Coast  Limestone  and  White 
Limestone  represents  about  five-eighths  of  the  island. 
The  substructure  of  Jamaica  consists  of  igneous  rocks.  In 
economio.  geology  Jamaica  prodao«s  a  great  variety  of 
marbles,  porphyrites,  granite,  and  ochres.  Traces  of  gold 
have  been  found  associated  with  some  of  the  oxidized  copper 
ona  (blue  and  green  carbonates)  of  the  Clarendon  minea. 
Copper  ores  are  very  widely  diffused,  though  the  working 
of  tba  Teias  has  been  found  too  expensive.    Cobalt  and . 


lead  have  been  worked,  but  hitherto  nnprofitably. 
Manganese  occurs,  also  iron  ores  and  a  form  of  arsenia 
There  is  a  great  variety  (and  at  the  same  time  great  equa- 
bility) of  cUmate.  In  the  lowlands  the  temperature  rises 
from  75°  at  night  to  86°  in  the  day,  and  is  tempered  by 
the  sea  and  land  breezes.  At  Up-Pailc  Gamp,  225  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  the  mean  temperatpre  of  the  hottest 
month  (July)  was  81°-71,  and  of  the  coldest  month 
(January)  76°-65.  At  Kewcastle,  3B0O  feet,  the  hottest 
month  was  67°'75,  and  the  coldest  61°.  The  temperature 
therefore  is  very  equable.  In  the  higher  levels  the  tem- 
Iierature  may  be  40°  to  60°.  In  the  plains  there  is  much 
humidity.  At  Kingston  the  temperature  ranges  from  70°  to 
8U°  throughout  the  year.  Parts  of  the  inland  are  extremely 
favourable  for  sufferers  from  tubercDlar  disease.  The  island 
is  generally  healthy,  though  sometimes  subject  to  yellow 
fever,  like  most  tropical  countries.  Hurricanes,  when  they 
occur,  come  between  July  and  October.  The  periodical 
rains,  which  generally  last  for  six  weeks,  constitnte  th* 
May  and  October  seasons. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  very  numerous.  There 
are  forest  trees  fit  for  every  purpose ;  among  these  are 
the  ballata,  rosewood,  eatinwood,  mahogany,  lignum  vitte^ 
lancewood,  and  ebony.  The  logwood  and  fustic  are  es- 
ported  for  dyeing.  There  are  also  the  Jamaica  cedar,  and 
the  silk  cotton  tree  (Ceiba  Bombax).  Pimento  (peculiar  to 
Jamaica)  is  indigenous,  and  furnishes  the  allspice.  The 
bamboo,  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  well  known.  Several  species 
of  palm:  abound, — the  macaw,  the  fan  palm,  screw  palm,  and 
palmetto  royaL  There  ore  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  palm. 
The  Government  are  raising  cocoa-nuts  with  profit  on  a 
barren  spit  of  sand  by  the  sea.  Cinchona  plantations 
have  recently  been  successfully  established  in  the 
mountains,  the  produce  selling  weU  in  the  London  market 
The  other  noticeable  trees  and  plants  are  the  mango,  the 
breadfruit  tree,  the  papaw,  the  lacebark  tree,  and  the 
guava.  The  Palma  Chruti,  from  which  castor  oil  is  mads^ 
is  a  very  abundant  annual.  Engbah  vegetables  grow  in 
the  hills,  and  the  plains  produce  plantains,  cbcoa,  yarns, 
cassava,  ochra,  beans,  pease,  ginger,  and  arrowroot  Maize 
and  guinea  com  are  cultivated,  and  the  guinea  grass,  acci- 
dentedly  introduced  in  1760,  is  very  v^nable  for  horses 
and  cattle, — so  much  so  that  pen-keeping  or  cattle  farming 
is  a  highly  profitable  occupation.  Among  the  principM 
fruits  are  the  orange,  shaddock,  lime,  grape  or  dnstei 
fruit,  4>ins-apple,  mango,  banana,  grapes,  melons,  avocado 
pear,  breadfruit,  and  tamarind.  There  are  public  gardens 
at  Kingston,  at  Castleton,  about  20  miles  from  Kingston, 
and  at  Bath,  and  an  experimental  plantation  of  different 
varieties  of  cane  at  Hope  plantation.  The  sugar  cane  was 
cultivated  at  an  early  perim],  for  in  1671  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  sugar  works.  There  are  many  beautiful  Sowers,  such 
as  the  aloe,  the  yucca,  the  datura,  the  mountain  pride,  the 
Vidoria  regia;  the  cactus  tribe  is  well  represented. 
Innnmerable  varieties  of  ferns  grow  in  the  mountains,  and 
orchids  in  the  woods.  The  sensitiveplant  grows  in  pastures. 

There  are  fourteen  sorts  of  Lampyridm  or  fireflies, 
besides  the  Elateridm  or  lantern  beetles.  There  are  no 
venomous  serpente,  but  plenty  of  harmless  snakes  and 
lizards.  The  Urge  lizard,  the  iguana,  is  eaten,  as  are  also 
the  land  crab  and  tortoise.  The  scorpion  and  centipede 
are  poisonous,  but  not  very  dangerous.  Ants,  mosquitoes, 
and  sandflies  swarm  in  the  lowlands.  Gosse  enumerates 
twenty  different  song  birds  in  Jaoaaica.  Parrots,  pigeons, 
guinea  fowl,  and  a  great  variety  of  water  birds  are  found. 
The  sea  and  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  and  tnrtlea  abound. 
The  seal  and  manatee  are  sometimes  found,  and  the  eroco- 
dile.  The  domestic  animals  are  those  of  the  ordinary 
English  kind.  Jamaica  beef  and  pork  ate  very  good 
Pooltiy  snooeeds  well. 
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The  popalatioa  was  iretaraed  in  the  eensuB  of  1844  es 
380,000,  of  whom  16,000  were  white,  68,000  oolonred, 
ud  the  reat  black.  la  1861  it  was  returned  at  441,000, 
of  whom  14,000  were  white,  80,000  coloured,  and  347,000 
black.  In  1871  the  nnmbers  were  13,000  white,  100,000 
coloured,  393,000  black;  total  606,000.  The  census  of 
1881  will  probably  show  a  total  of  600,000,->a  large  in- 
crease in  die  black  and  coloured  population,  and  a  stft- 
tionaiy  if  not  reduced  number  of  white  people. 

The  total  nine  of  imports  vu  £1,492,722  (including  £7E7,077 
tram  tha  Unitad  Kingdom)  in  1878,  and  £1,847,342  in  187t— 
■monnts  eonaidanbly  oalow  tha  ralaea  for  the  precading  «ix  jou^ 
in  foar  of  whitfh  it  was  abora  £1,700,000.  Tha  importa^conitst 
principally  of  prorisiona  for  consumption,  a  oonaiderabia  proportion 
coming  from  tha  Unitad  States.  Tha  total  valna  of  exports  m  1878 
WIS  £1,810,705  (£964,684  to  tha  United  Kingdom),  conaiBting  of 
9,678,714  lb  of  eoffaa  (an  extending  indoatry),  908,603  lb  of  gingar, 
6,195,109  lb  of  pimento,  18,115  panchaona  of  mm,  26,066  hhds. 
of  sugar,  and  35,157  tons  of  logvood.  Tha  total  value  ia  below 
that  of  tha  six  preuading  years.  Tha  sugar  exported  was  below  tha 
ararags  of  precading  yeara ;  but  in  1879  sugar  exporta  roaa  again 
to  29,000  hnda.  The  ralaa  of  the  fruit  axportad  (principally  to 
Vnit^  SUtai)  had  riaen  from  £9387  in  1876  to  £39,451  in  1878. 
Xba  total  exports  for  1879  were  £1,357,671  value.  Tha  area 
nndai  CTopa  in  1878  waa  121,457  acrea,  in  guinea  grasa  120,264,  in 
paatore  818,549,  in  wood  and  runata  1,217,596,  leanng  942,134 
tnrea  of  the  total  extent  to  be  accounted  for  aa  unpatentad  primaTal 
Forest  or  rocky  land  of  no  value.  Onr  of  tha  neweat  Indnatriea, 
besides  cinchona,  ia  the  growth  of  excellent  tobacco ;  Jamaica 
dgan  are  now  becoming  well  known  in  England,  The  publio 
revenue  for  1878  was  £438,564,  and  tha  appropriated  rsvennea  firom 
roads,  poor  rates,  &&,  £74,900,  mskingagnndtotalof  £612,465,  or 
about  18a.  par  head  of  the  population.  Tha  eatimataa  for  1 880  ahowad 
a  publio  nvenue  of  £469,876  and  appropriated  £72,680,  total 
£542,456.  £246,000,  or  mora  than  half  the  public  revenue,  is  raised 
from  import  duties,  and  £94,000  from  mm  dutiea ;  the  railway  ra- 
caipta  (Govamment  having  purchased  tha  line  by  loan  with  a  view  to 
•xtension)  for  1 880  were  eatimated  at  £23,000.  Tha  remainder  comes 
from  licencea,  postal  revannea,  and  other  aourcaa.  The  publio 
expenditure  for  1879  was  £460,164,  the  appropriated  £73,050,  total 
£538,204,  and  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1880— public  £485,656, 
appropriated  £72,680,  total  £558,236.  Tha  main  itama  of  expendi- 
tora  ara— debt  cliarge*  and  ainking  funda  and  redemption,  £78,000 ; 
administrativa  dapartmanta,  £33,000 ;  revenue  departmenta, 
£33,000 ;  judicial,  £36,000 ;  ecelasiastical,  £10,000  (the  church  has 
been  disastabliahed,  and  the  expenditure  will  be  gradually  less 
aa  veatad  interests  dissppear) ;  medical,  £56,000 ;  constabulary, 
£60,000  ;  penitenthnr  and  priaona,  £26,000  ;  education,  £25,000  ; 
railway  managing,  kc,  £14,000;  pntdio  worka  and  irrigation, 
£58,000. 

In  1878,  617  schools  nndenrant  inspection  by  the  Ooremment ; 
61,488  children  were  on  the  books,  the  average  attendance  being 
29,679.  Of  thea*  schools,  64  passed  fint  class,  176  aecond  class, 
and  343  third'  clasa.  Tha  average  Qovanment  grant  to  each  school 
aided  during  the  year  was  £29,  and  the  total  edueatiatt  giant,  axdn- 
dva  of  depairtmental  aalariea,  was  £18,678.  Elementary  education 
has  made  progreas  during  the  eleven  years  the  present  system  has 
been  in  operation.  The  collegiate  achool  in  Kingston  offers  higher 
•dneation.  Among  educational  institutions,  the  Church  of  England 
high  school,  the  Calabar  inatitution  or  Jamaica  Baptist  CoTlrge, 
ana  Wolmer'a  free  achool,  founded  in  1729  by  John  Wolmer  for  tha 
free  edocation  of  poor  children,  as  well  aa  tha  Uico  achool,  require 
mention.  The  ecclesiastical  aatabliahmont  is  regulated  by  Law  So. 
to  of  1870,  which  provided  for  gradual  diaendowment  Thia 
law  created  a  aynod,  to  consist  of  clergymen  and  lay  rapresantativea, 
an4  it  continued  to  each  existing  rector,  islsnd  enrste,  and 
stipendiary  curate  the  payments  from  the  state  so  long  aa  they  fill- 
4Iwd  their  factions.  Under  this  Isw  tha  eatiniatea  ^r  1880  show 
aa  still  on  the  establishment  five  ractora,  twenty  island  curates,  and 
threa  atipendiaiy  enratea,  the  total  amount  for  tha  ChVreh  of 
England  bein^  £9749 ;  thia,  with  £8<7  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  £100  to  tna  Church  of  Roma,  makes  up  the  aceleaiastical  eatab- 
lidiment.  Beaidea  tiia  state  paid  clenrymen,  there  are  about  forty 
clergyman  paid  out  of  the  Dioceaan  Chorch  Fund.  Besides  three 
Amaiisan  church  missionariea  at  Kingston,  there  are  about  twenty 
Prsabytsrian  ministers,  thirty  Vesleyan,  eight  of  the  London  Mis- 
■inoanr  Society,  fifty  Baptist  on*  Independent,  six  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Church.  The  Moraviana  have  fourteen  atationa  and 
seventeen  missionsries.     There  ara  two  aynagognes. 

Kingston,  the  capital,  ia  on  the  south  coast  Tt  was 
founded  in  1693,  and  is  built  on  a  plain  which  rises  from 
'the  shore  with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  foot  of  the  Lif^uanea 
Botmtaina.  _  This  plain  is  covered  with  countrx  residences 


and  sugar  estates;  The  town  population  in  1 871  was  4393 
whites,  13,291  coloured,  and  16,630  blacks.  It  is  now 
estimated  at  over  40,000.  The  seat  of  government  was 
recently  transferred  from  Spanish  Town  to  Kingston,  and 
the  principal  civil  and  judicial  business  is  transacted  there. 
The  chief  retail  business  street  is  Harbour  Street  Fort 
Koyal  Street  is  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  wholesale 
merchants,  who  keep  wharves  which  line  the  seaboard  of 
the  town.  The  public  buildings  possess  little  architectural 
interest  The  Victoria  Market  (opened  in  1872)  and 
publie  landing  place  at  the  foot  of  King  Street  (where 
Rodney's  statue  was  brought  from  Spanish  Town),  form 
a  very  fine  market-place.  The  court  house  in  Harbour 
Street  is  a  handsome  building.  The  public  hospital 
(with  170  beds),  the  law  library,  the  chancery  registrar's 
office  (with  its  piece  of  tapestry  of  the  royal  and  island 
arms,  which  used  to  be  carried  before  the  governor  on 
state  occasions),  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  the  public 
library  and  museum  in  East  Street,  arc  also  worthy  of 
mention.  The  parish  church  in  King '  Street  is  one  of  the 
oldest  ciiurchea  in  the  island,  dating  probably  from  1692. 
It  contains  the  tombs  of  William  Hall  (1609)  and  Admiral 
Benbow  (1702).  The  only  bank  is  a  branch  of  the 
Colonial  Bank,  besides  the  Oovemment  Savings  Bank. 
Up-Park  Camp,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city,  is  the  head- 
quarten  of  a  West  India  regiment 

Jamaica  waa  discovered  by  Colnmbus  and  possesdon  taken  in  tha 
dame  of  the  king  of  Spain  on  the  3d  of  May  1494.  He  called  it 
St  Jago,  but  it  ia  known  by  its  Indian  name  Jamaica,  "the  isla 
of  apiioga. "  It  is  sometimes  written  Xamayra.  Tha  inhabitants 
belonged  to  the  gentler  Indian  tribea,  not  to  the  fierce  Cariba.  In 
Jane  1503  Columbua  was  driven  by  a  tempest  into  a  bay  nn  tha 
north  aide,  now  St  Ann'a  Bay.  After  his  departure  the  ialand 
remained  nnvisited  until  1509,  when  his  son  Diego,  having  estab- 
liahed  his  right  in  the  council  of  the  Indies  to  the  governorship  of 
Hiapaniola,  aent  Don  Juan.d'Ea^nivel  to  take  pouesaion  of^the 
ialand,  iir  opposition  to  Alonzo  d'Ojeda,  who  claimed  it  under  a  royal 
grant  Thenceforward,  under  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indian 
population  diminished,  until  in  1665,  wlien  the  island  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  English,  the  race  vss  practically  extinct.  The 
controversy  respecting  the  rights  of  the  descendants  of  Columbus 
continue&  for  a  long  time.  About  the  year  1523  Diaso  Colnmbus 
founded  St  Jsgo  de  la  Yega,  St  James  of  the  Plain,  which  waa  tha 
oSioial  capital,  under  the  nume  of  Spanish  Town,  until  Kingston 
was  recently  selAsted.  Attention  had  been  graduslly  given  to  agri- 
culture, the  cotton  plant,  sngar  cane,  and  various  kinc^  of  com  and 
grass  having  been  introduced.  In  1596,  during  the  alliance  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  conseqaentwar  with  Spain, 
Sir  A.  Shirley,  a  British  admiral,  invaded  Jamaica,  but  mads  no 
attempt  at  occupation.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  Colonel  Jackson 
defeated  the  inhabitanta  at  Passage  Fort  Shortly  afterwards  the 
island  was  divided  into  eight  districts  in  tha  nominal  posaession  of 
eight  nobloTamiliea,  and  the  total  populatinn  became  extremely  amall. 
The  next  important  event  was  the  expedition  sent  by  Cromwell, 
under  Admirals  Penn  and  Venables ;  failing  against  Hispaniola,  they 
took  possesaion  of  Jamaica  on  the  3d  May^  1656,  the  island  having 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards  one  hundred  and  aixty-one 
years.  UnderCromwellemigrantswera  aentf  rom  Scotlsnd  and  Ireland 
and  other  places.  But  the  SpaniaxUs  ond  their  negroes  harassed  the 
new  comers,  who  died  in  considerable  numbers.  On  the  8th  May 
1658  an  attack  from  Hispaniola  was  defeated,  and  aoon  after  the 
remaining  Spaniards  ware  driven  from  the  island.  The  alavea  called 
Uaroona,  however,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains,  continued  for- 
midable. Down  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  thadisalTertionof  these 
HaroouB  caused  much  trouble.  In  1661  a  regular  civil  government 
waa  established,  Colonel  D'Oyley  being  appointed  governor-general 
with  an  elective  council.  Next  year  he  waa  succeeded  by  Lord 
Windsor,  who  waa  instmcted  to  summon  a  popular  assembly  to 
pass  laws.  Jamaica  became  the  resort  of  the  buccansera,  who  carried 
on  a  profitable  piracy  on  these  seas  dnring  the  war  with  Spain,  'n 
1670  peace  whs  made  with  Spain,  and  the  English  title  was  recog- 
nized by  the  treaty  of  >Iadrid.  Tlie  buccsccera  were  suppressed. 
In  1672  the  Fourth  or  Koyal  African  Company  wss  formao  to  cany 
on  a  monopoly  of  tha  slave  trade.  From  1700  to  1786  tha  nnmbn 
of  alavea  imparted  waa  estimsted  st  610,000.  of  whom  about  one- 
fifth  were  re-exported.  In  1 673  the  govemorscnt  home  the  first  i«t 
of  sugar  to  the  secratary  of  state  ;  at  thia  time  there  were  7768 
whites  and  9504  negroes  on  the  island.  In  1678,  while  the  carl  of 
Carliale  waa  governor,  an  attempt  waa  auuis  to  saddle  the  island 
with  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  crown,  and  to  reatrict  tha  tf^Jte*! 
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Utin  |MWar  of  tilt  faMmUr.  The  privilegM  of  the  toMnbly,  how- 
erar,  wara  taitorad  nndsr  sir  Tboinu  Lyuch  in  1882 ;  it  wu  not 
nntU  1728  that  £8000  (ootnaoy)  a  yau  wu  settlad  on  the  crowu, 
aud  tha  lam  and  atatatea  of  England  ware  made  aqnally  applicable 
to  Jamaica,  Thii  auionnt  wat  aftarwarda  oommatad  for  £8000, 
lued  by  the  goTanior  tor  lalatiai,  allowaneea,  and  continganciei.  In 
I85i  thia  fund  waa  merged  in  the  ordinary  civil  liat  The  other 
}>rinai|ad  erant  in  the  general  hiitorr  of  Jamaica  wu  the  thraatenvd 
invuion  In  178?  by  the  combined  fleeta  of  Fnmoe  and  Biiain  under 
De  Oraaae.  It  wu  eared  by  the  victory  of  Bodney  and  Hood,  off 
Doniiuiea,  In  oommemoration  of  which  event  a  statue  of  Rodney, 
by  Bacon,  wu  erected  in  Spaiiiah  Town. 

A  great  earthijuiike  occurred  in  1692,  when  the  chief  part  of 
the  toira  of  Port  Royal,  built  on  a  shriving  bank  of  und,  slipped 
into  the  sea.  In  1712  and  1722  there  were  dnadfol  hnnicanea,  the 
lut  canaiug  the  seat  of  commerce  to  be  transferred  from  Port  Royal 
to  Kingston.  Since  then  there  have  been  a  number  of  hurricanes, 
the  most  recent  being  in  August  1880,  when  considerable  damage 
wu  done  to  crops,  provision  grounds,  chnichea,  chapels,  and  sohou- 
liaases  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  ■ 

Since  1800  the  history  of  Jamaica  hu  been,  with  soma  exceptions 
(such  u  the  defut  by  Admiral  Suekwurth  in  180<I  of  the  French 
■quadron  intended  to  invade  Jamaica),  oonSned  to  its  domeetig  con- 
cerns and  Ita  relationa  with  the  mother  country.  In  1807,  when 
the  alave  trsAa  wu  abolished,  there  wen  828,827  alavu  in  the 
island.  The  island  wu  very  proaparons,  sugar,  coffA,  ooooa, 
eoitton,  pimento,  girn^r,  and  indigo  being  produced:  and  it  wu  also 
the  depot  of  a  veri  lucrative  transit  traM  batwaan  Enropa  and  the 
Bpanisn  main.  The  anti-elavery  agitation  in  England,  growing 
atnngaravary  year,  caused  gnat  excitement  in  the  island,  and  then 
iru  mneh  violence  and  inisnpreaentation  on  both  sidee  of  the 
question.  The  nejrroes  nvolted  in  1832,  under  the  belief  that 
eniancipaUon  had  Dean  gnuteii ;  many  hundreds  of  Uvea  wen 
■aerifioed,  a  large  amount  of  property  destroyed,  and  variooa 
atrocitiu  wen  committed.  This  sUmolated  the  agitation  in 
Zogland,  and  in  188S  the  Emancipation  Act  wu  passed,  the  pario<l 
of  apprenticeship  being  ultimately  reduced  to  four  yeara.  Of 
th«  £20,000,000  companution,  £6,161,927  wu  swarded  to 
Jainsia^  being  about  £10  a  head  on  a  slave  population  of  300,838. 
The  wiadom  of  the  manner  in  which  the  emandpaUon  policy  wag 
carried  oat  bjr  England  hu  bean  often  qnestianad.  During  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  s  administntion,  on  the  1st  of  August  1838,  the 
kppnntlceshin  came  to  an  end,  and  entin  emancipation  wu  eSecied 
I>y  an  Aot  of  the  asumbly.  DUBonltiea  arising  between  the  British 
Uovemment  and  the  assembly  u  to  the  Prison*.  Act,  •  bQl  wu  in- 
tndneed  by  Ift  Labonehsr*  (Lord  Taunton)  into  the  Hoos*  of 
Commons  to  suspend  the  conatitntion  of  Jamaica,  the  njeetion  of 
which  mcunn  occaaloued  the  naignation  of  Lord  Uelbonme'a 
ministry.  The  dispute  wu  aftsrwaroa  compromised,  and  under  the 
gwemment  uf  Sir  CharU*  UetoaUa  an  Improved  atat*  of  thing* 
wu  briHight  about  Kduoation  and  nligion*  in*tmetian  and  better 
administration  of  Jn*tic*  were  mbjecte  of  attention,  together  widi 
■•.hemee  of  agricultura  to  develop  the  varied  resonrces  or  the  Uland. 
The  want  of  cheap  and  continnons  labour  wa<,  however,  a  great 
obstacle.  The  Introdaution  of  labouren  from  Africa  wu  objected 
to  in  England  u  a  nuewal  of  the  alavo  tradei  Coolie  isunlgratioD 
wu  fanmd  about  with  such  ez]ieniiv>  restrictions  by  the  home 
Oovemment  that  no  large  or  comprehensive  schema  was  possible. 
The  earl  of  Elgin  continued  Sir  C.  Metcalfe'a  policy,  and  a  rulway 
wu  opened,  12  mile*  long,  between  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town, 
but  th*  proepeot*  of  the  colony  beoame  exceedingly  gloomy  nndar 
the  effects  of  the  legislation  in  18i6  equalizing, the  dutua  on  free  and 
slave-angar.  The  advantagu  of  slave  labour  in  Cuba  were  so  gmt 
that  the  utmoot  atonomy  and  skill  of  practical  rraident  planten  in 
Jamaica  laileit  of  suooeaa.  Diffennces  between  the  assembly,  the 
council,  and  the  home  Oovernment  on  the  means  of  latranehing  the 

Snhlis  expenditnra,  cnated  mnch  bittemeu  of  tiding,  and  moat 
isutraoi  rosnlts  won  bronght  about,  affecting  aeriooaly  the  credit 
of  th*  ialaad,  by  th*  aasembly  nfusing  to  perform  ita  ftinctions  and 
loww  datlM  nrniMssTT  for  revenue.  An  ontbreak  of  cholera  added 
to  thaoonfodon  and  gloom.  The  remit  of  tUicontiovcnywu  that 
th*  horn*  Oovemment  offered  an  imperial  gnaiante*  for  a  loan  of 
£JOO,00Oand  other  financUl  assistance,  conditionellyon  permanent 
provision  being  made  for  official  salsriu,  on  th*  initiation  of  all 
monay  giants  by  the  crown,  and  on  certsiin  members  of  the  legis- 
fetor*  b«ingh*la  responsible  for  th*  *zp*nditun  of  the  public  money. 
Sir  Heniy  Barkly  ud  th*  tuk  of  ear-ring  out  theae  arrangementa. 
In  1854  the  Inenmbered  Estate*  Act  wu  passsd,  nndsr  which  in 
f*o*nt  year*  sonsidtnbl*  ssiss  of  property  In  Jamaica  hav*  tsk*n 
piao*.  Daring  th*  n*st  d*c*d*  th*  island  wu  tnnonil,  bat  vary 
mush  d*pn**eiL  Many  whit*  pep^  of  a  *ni>erior  class,  had  left. 
Fubli*  bnaiDeu  mlEned  by  th*  reenminations  in  the  aaaembJy,  and 
by  want  of  economy  and  good  management  (eanidng  annual  defleitsj 
of  the  poblis  llnanrae.  But  in  1866  an  event  occnried  which  opened 
•  perieotir  new  chapter  in  Jamaica  history.  On  October  20 
Governor  Eyre  reported  to  the  eeentary  of  atat*  (the  preunt  Lord 
.Oirdw(U|»  "urioaiaaddanaingiasametiaaaftiianvgropopDla- 


tion."  Id  this  despatch  the  Ittter  InlttMt  by  Or  Underbill,  th* 
secntaiy  to  the  Baptist' Society,  wu  referred  to  u  causing  publio 
'  meetiiiga  to  be  held,  and  giving  rise  to  excitement.  Dr  linaerhiU 
aubaequently  asserted  that  it  wu  through  Governor  Eyr*  hi*  letter 
becam*  public.  The  letter  refemd  to  th*  distrau  among  th* 
popnlatiou,  to  alleged  onjuat  taxation,  to  the  alleged  reftisal  M  jost 
tribunals,  to  the  denial  ofpoliticel  rights  to  the  emancipated  negroes. 
The  despatches  of  Governor  Eyn  caused  much  discnssioa  and  «xdt*> 
m*at  in  England,  and  under  date  of  30th  December  1866  a  nyal 
commission  wu  inued  to  inqnin  into  the  disturbances  The  com- 
miasionen— Sir  Heniy  Storks  (sent  out  u  governor),  Ur  Russell 
Onmey,  and  Ur  J,  B.  llaule— began  their  work  on  January  23, 1866, 
and  sat  for  fifty-one  daya.  Tbey  nported  on  the  9th  April  that  the 
distnrbancea  in  St  Thomu  in  the  eut  had  their  immediate  origin 
in  a  planned  resistanos  to  lawful  authority,  arising  from  th*  deain 
to  obtain  land  free  of  nnt,  want  of  eonndenoe  u  tribnnala,  fe«I> 
ings  of  hoatility  towards  political  and  pereonal  opponenta,  while 
not  a  few  contemplated  the  death  or  expulsion  of  tn*  whit*  inhabi- 
tanta.  Had  more  than  a  momentary  socceu  been  obtdned,  th* 
nltimat*  ovarthrow  of  the  insoigents  would  hav*  bun  attanded  wiUi 
s  etiU  more  fearful  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  commissionen 
attributed  th*  speedy  termination  of  tbe  outbreak  to  the  skill, 
promptitude,  and  vig^nr  of  Oovemor  Eyn  in  th*  early  stagvs ;  they 
viewed  th*  military  and  naval  oparationa  u  prompt  and  judidons; 
bat  they  thought  martial  law  wu  eontinood  too  lon^,  and  that  th* 
pimiahm*nts  inflicted  were  exoeaaivei  The  commissionen  expftsaecl 
an  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  Ooidon,  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
whose  trial  by  court  martial  and  execution  caused  great  oontro- 
Teny  in  England,  had  been  each  u  to  oonvinc*  both  frisnd*  and 
anemiu  of  his  being  a  Mrfy  to  th*  ridn^,  yet  thev  could  not  a** 
any  sufficient  proof  oitlier  of  his  complicity  in  the  QUtbnak  at 
Uorant  Bay,  or  of  his  having  been  a  partv  to  a  genetal  conspiracy. 
The  caae  wu  warmly  taken  op  in  England  by  the  Jamaica  committa* 
nnderthsleadenhipof  idrJ.B.  Kill.  A  ehatgswu  made  against  llr 
Eyre,  lesnltiiig  in  an  elaborste  axpodtion  of  martial  law  by  Chi*( 
Jostic*  Cockbum,  and  th*  *topp*ge  of  the  proeeention  by  the  grand 
jury  isnoiing  th*  bilL  On  tn*  JOth  D*csmber  1866  th*  assembly 
psssad  an  Act  r*nd*ring  it  Uwfnl  tor  the  Queen  to  create  and  eonsti- 
tuts  a  Oovemment  for  l£*  ialand ;  the  aam*  wu  passed  by  the  council 
on  the  82d,  and  on  the  S8d  it  received  th*  govomor'a  conaimt 
,  Thus  the  constitution  which  hsd  existed  Ibr  two  hundred  y«an  wu 
awept  away.  It  wu  compoaed  at  the  time  of  a  governor,  a  privy 
cooncil,  a  leglalative  council,  an  aaacmbly  of  forty -seven  dected  mem' 
bars,  and  a  paid  hody  called  the  executive  committee,  who  were  practi 
eally  responsibls  ministen  of  the  crown,  holding  office  at  tiie  gover- 
nor^ plessnn.  The  preeent  conatitaUon  is  that  of  an  ordinary  crown 
colony.  It  wu  eetaUished  by  an  imperial  Act,  and  an  order  in 
conneil,  datad  Atli  April  1866,  and  cubse^nent  orders.  There  Is  only 
on*  chamb*r,  edl*d  a  kgislativ*  councU.  In  1880  this  oonsistad 
ot  th*  govamor  u  pn(id*nt,  ei|^t  cffidal*,  (viz.,  colonial  eeeretaiy, 
aenlor  military  oifioer,  attorney  genonl,  director  cf  roads,  col- 
lector general,  auditor  generd,  a^istant  colonial  eeeretaiy,  and 
crown  soIioitorX  and  eight  non-oSciali,  nominated  by  the  crowns- 
all  conncillora  holding  office  at  ths  royal  will  and  plessnn.  No 
proposal  ia  admitted  or  debate  cllowad  on  any  matter  affecting 
nvenna,  unlen  introduced  by  tho  governor  or  by  his  direction. 
Sir  J.  P.  Grant  wa*  governor  from  1866  to  1874,  and  refomia  and 
changes  wore  vigonusly  effectsd.  The  nvenue  wu  better  collected. 
Irrigation  and  other  public  wor'ja  were  begun.  But  th*  sngar 
indoatiy  bu  eontinned  in  a  atate  of  great  depression,  thoneh  Sir  A. 
Hnagnv*^  who  wu  appointed  governor  in  1877,  reported  in  1880 
that  the  public  debt  had  been  rednc*d  from  £719,000  to  £486,000 
(excluding  loans  for  spedsl  pnipokas),  that  then  had  been  no  in- 
creau  of  taxation  sine*  1867,  that  uvinga  banka  deposits  had 
inoreaaed  from  £68,918  in  1868  to  £207,000  in  1879  (the  Govern- 
msnt  paying  interest  at  4  per  cent),  and  that  the  industrious 
nnroes,  especially  tboee  with  small  holdinga,  growing  provisions, 
coffee,  coooa,  or  possessing  small  sugar  mills,  werefsirly  prosperons, 
ThsH  resnlts  are  attributed  by  omeials  to  th*  change  from  repre- 
sentativs  to  crown  govemmut,  althon^h  the  lattar  has  hem  mneh 
criticized  u  too  arbitrary,  and  tending  to  a  narrow  officialism. 
The  number  of  psiishcs  for  purposn  of  local  government  hu  been 
reduced  from  twenty-two  to  fourteen.  Each  patidi  hu  ita  own 
hcspitala,  almshouies,  ftc,  managed  by  ita  municipal  board,  th* 
chairman  of  whom  is  the  cnstns,  nominated  by  th*  governor.  The 
memben  an  appointed  by  the  oustos^  subject  to  the  (jpvemor's 
approvaL  Each  parish  also  lus  a  ncA  boari  The  judicial  estab- 
Usmnent  consists  of  the  chancellor  (the  governor),  a  vie*-chano*llor 
and  <^ief  Justice,  two  puisne  judges  at  the  supreme  court,  attorney 
general,  crown  aolicitor,  Ac.  ;  there  are  asven  district  oonrts, 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  county  coorta  in  England,  th*  judges 
being  barristen  sent  out  from  £nr;land.  There  are  also  tan 
stipondikiy  msgistntes,  and  a  police  msgiatntte  for  Kingston,  n* 
constabulary  wu  placed  on  its  present  footing  in  1867,  and  ia 
modelled  on  the  system  lif  th*  Insh  (sami-militaryl  conattbalary. 
Parochial  madical  offlcen  paid  by  Govarament  attend  the  panohul 
institutions,  oonataliulaiy,  ud  immtgranti,      TIuw  oBoea  u» 
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aUowsd  print*  pniettca  in  addition.  The  idaod  is  in  teIegn]ihio 
eommiuiieatian  with  Knsland,  and  indeed  witli  the  vorld,  and  haa 
alao  an  inland  telegraphie  service,  Tlie  OoTemmeDt  hsva  pui'' 
diased  tbe  2S  miles  or  railway  ttom  Kingston  to  Old  Harbour,  and 
^re  about  to  construct  47  miles  more.  Steam  communication  is 
Tsry  frequent  between  England,  United  Statea,  and  the  colony. 

Bm  Lonafi  A fiwiy,  17T4  ;  Brjia  S4«>rd't  MUlorf.  ISOI.  anl  Appaodlz, 
aSlt ;  Benny's  BMai,  im ;  BrMge's  Amiolt,  JSiS ;  U.  a  Leww's  Jnrmi  t/ 
m  ITijI  ,»tfia  Pr^ntlv ;  M.iutgomei/  Ilaitlu'i  VUltrt  tf  IIU  BrUUh  CnlmUM, 
lau ;  FliUUppo'a  fatl  ami  Prttml  Btolt.  184t ;  O—ttgltal  Bunti  Ibprili,  IMS ; 
Qtfdner's  MUtor^,  1873;  PhiUlppo'i  CUmaU.  ISTd ;  Sir  8lbb«]d  D.  Scott'l 
Jamatca  mmi  Sad^  1S7S ;  parUAin«ntU7  paperi.  Colonial  Offlca  ILsts.  local  pub- 
liesllotts,  and  slinaaaca.  For  nataral  Dlitory,  »««  Sloane.  16SS;  Drown.  li«4; 
Barbam,  1794;  Lanan,  1814:  and  OoMa'a  Juwrmal  t^fa  XaturafM  in  Jamaica, 
ISIli  and  Btrdt  ofJaHutlea,  1847.  For  deacrlprlonn  ot  aecnory,  ue  roai  C^Ht/lf't 
Log  and  tba  Ci  nUt  of  th»  Utdga,  by  Ulcbael  Scoit,  a  Kinsiiton  merchant.  Soo 
also  tbe  nuQ  of  Uartlaon,  1878.  (J.  L,  0.} 

'  JAMES  CliKafim).  Thia  name,  the  Hebrew  Taimb  or 
Jacob,  belongs  to  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  of  whom  tbe  first  that  appears  in  the  Oospels  is 

1.  James  th»  nm  of  Zebedee.     He  was  among  the  first 
who  were  called  to  be  Christ's  immediate  followers  and 
afterwards   chosen   to   be   his  apostles,  and  is  one — the 
others  being  Peter,   Andrew,   and  John  (the  brother  of  ' 
James)— -of  the  always  first-mentioned  and,  as  the  narra- 
tive shows,  most  remarkable  groap  of  the  apostolic  band. 
In  all  the  enumerations  of  the  twelve  (Matt.  z.  2  ;  Mark 
iiL  17 ;  Lake  tL  14 ;  Acts  i.  13),  his  name  appears  early  ' 
in  the  list,  twice  occnpying  the  second  place  after  Peter's. 
The  call  of  James  and  John  (tJie  fullest  account  of  which  is 
given  in  Luke  v.  I-ll  •  comp.  Mark  i.  20)  took  place  on  ' 
th«  same  occasion  when  Peter  and  Andrew,  the  other  pair 
of  brothers,  were  taken  from  their  humble  fisher's  trade 
to  be   fishers  of  men.     After  this  we  next  find   James  [ 
noticed  A  one  of  the  pemons  present  (ifark  L  29)  when  I 
Jesus  restored  Simon  Peter's  wife's  mother,  who  was  sick 
ot  a  fever.  I 

His  brother  and  he  were  snrnamed  by  oar  Lord  (Mark  j 
iiL  17)  "Boanerges,"  a  name  derived  from  two  Aramaic 
words  signifying  "  Sons  of  thander,"  as  it  is  interpreted 
by  the  evangelist  The  name  has  been  explained  as  having 
reference  to  the  powers  of  their  eloquence  in  preaching, 
or  even  from  their  being  present  when  the  voice  like 
thunder  spake  to  Jesns  from  the  cloud  (John  zii.  29). 
It  is  more  probible,  especially  as  one  meaning  of  the  word 
translated  "thunder  "  is  "  rage,  anger,"  that  the  name  was 
given  to  them  by  the  Lord  becaase  he  perceived  the  fiery 
impetuosity  of  their  nature.  Two  instances  (Luke  ix.  H ; 
Hark  z.  32-il)  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels  from  which 
we  can  discern  somewhat  of  this  character  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee. 

James  is  included  among  thoee  who  after  the  ascension 
wsited   at  Jerusalem  -(Acts  i.    13)   for  the  descent   of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost     This  is  one 
of  the  psssages  in  wliich  the  name  of  James  is  placed  ' 
before  those  of  John  and  Andrew,  and  we 'may  judge  from  ' 
the  little  that  we  are  told  of  liim  subeeqaently  Uint  he  was  ' 
a  most  zealous  and  prominent  member  of  tlie  Christian  ' 
community.      For  when  a  victim  is  to  be  chosen  from  ! 
among  the  apostles  who  should  be  sacciSced  to  the  ani-  j 
mosity  of  the  Jews,  it  is  on  James  that  the  blow  ftdls  first 
The  brief  notice' is  given  Acts  zii.  1,  2:     "Ifow  about  - 
that  time  Herod  [Agrippa  L]  the  kmg  put  forth  his  hands  ' 
to  afflict  certain  of  the  churck     And  he  killed  James  the 
brother  of  John  with  the  sword." 

Ensebius  (//.  X.,  iL  9)  has  preserved  for  ns  from 
Clement  of  Alexandria  the  circumstance  that  the  accuser 
of  the  apostle,  "beholding  his  confession  and  moved 
thereby,  confessed  that  he  too  was  a  Cliristian.  So  they 
were  both  led  away  to  execution  together,  and  on  the 
road  the  accuser  asked  James  for  forgiveness.  Gazing  on 
him  for  a  little  while,  he  said,  <  Peace  be  with  thee,'  and 
kissed  him.  And  then  both  were  beheaded  together." 
Other  legends  which  tell  of  the  apostle's  preaching  in 
jSpain,  and  of  the  translation  of  his  body  to  Compostella, 


are  to  be  found  in  the  Acta  Saneforum,  July  iS  {vol  vl 
pp.  1-124). 

2.  Jama  tlte  ton  of  Alphteut.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  mentioned  in  all  the  four  lists  (Matt  x. 
3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  16  ;  Acts  L  18)  by  this  name, 
but  in  no  other  place.  It  is,  however,  thought  by  some 
that  he  is  the  same  with 

S.  Jama  tht  Lord*  hroCher.  In  Matt  xiiL  55  and 
Mark  vi.  3  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  are  named  James, 
Joses,  Judas,  and  Simon.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that 
they  are  in  both  places  spoken  cf  as  the  children  of  the 
carpenter,  that  is,  of  Joseph  the  husband  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  But  it  has  been  urged  that  they  were  called  sons 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  because  the  children  of  twd  families, — 
of  Mary  the  Virgin  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  her 
half  sister, — were  brought  np  together.  Those  who  in 
this  way  make  James  tiie  Lisrd's  brother  to  be  a  son 
of  Alphtens  require  to  establish  (a)  that  Clopas  is  the 
same  name  as  Alphseus,  (6)  that  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas 
(John  ziz.  2B)  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  (e)  that  this  Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  is  the  same  who  is 
called  (Matt  zzvL  66  ;  Mark  xt.  40)  Mary  the  mother  of 
James-  and  Joses,  and  (Mark,  zvi  1 ;  Luke  zziv.  10) 
simply  the  mother  of  James,  in  which  four  passages  the 
same  person  is  evidently  intended.  But  the  identity  of 
the  names  Alphosus  and  Clopas  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Those  who  maintain  it  take  Clopas  as  the  Aramaic 
Chalpai,  and  Alphena  to  be  a  Grascized  form  thereof. 
But  when  we  turn  to  what  might  be  sap]x»ed  the  best 
source  of  evidence  on  this  point,  viz.,  the  Feshito  vefsion 
of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  finding  the  two  names 
treated  as  the  same  word,  we  find  in  all  cases  Chalpai  where 
the  Greek  has  Alpheus,  and  where  Clopas  or  Cleo}ias 
occurs,  it  is  simply  transliterated  Kleophs.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Jerusalem  Syriac.  The  identity  of 
these  names  is  thus  far  from  being  established.  Then  in 
John  ziz.  25  tbe  versions  and  best  authorities  are  in  favour 
of  making  four  persons  of  those  there  mentioned :  "  his 
mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  and  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas, 
and  Mary  Magdalene."  This  is  the  Peshito  rendering^  and, 
even  if  the  conjunction  were  not  there,  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  Scriptural  enumeration  to  find  names  given  in  pairs 
without  any  conjunction,  while  to  make  Maiy  the  wife  of 
Clopas  the  Virgin's  sister  would  be  to  assume  two  Maries 
in  wi  same  family  of  sisters,  which  is  not  very  probable. 
Whether  Mary  wife  of  Clopas  was  the  mother  of  a  James 
(called  in  one  place  "  the  little  ")  and  of  Joses  can  neither 
be  asserted  nor  denied  from  the  evidence  in  the  Gospels ; 
but,  when  the  other  two  assumptions  have  so  little  founda- 
tion to  rest  on,  it  seems  impossible  to  consider  the  son 
of  AlphteuB  the  same  person  with  the  "  brother  of  the 
Lord" 

Further,  James  the  Lord's  bruther  was  bishop  of  Jemaa- 
lem  (comp.  Gal.  L  19  with  GaL  iL  9-12),  and  was  president 
of  the  church  in  its  earliest  days  (Acts  ziL  I7,'zv.  13,  xzL 
18).  'Such  a  position  required  him  to  be  a  resident  in 
Jerusalem,  while  had  he  been  an  apostle  (as  the  son  of 
Alphffius  was)  we  should  have  ezpected  him  to  take  his 
share  of  the  missioniry  labour  of  publishing  the  gospel  in 
distant  lands.  But  this  bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  the  anthor 
of  the  epistle  of  St  James.  He  simply  styles  hiuself  in 
the  introduction  thereto  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  He  who  could  thus  write  with  the 
certainty  of  being  identified  mast  have  been  the  raoat 
famous  person  of  his  name  in  the  church,  must  have  been 
what  St  Paul,  in  a  passage  (GaL  ii.  9)  where  he  places 
James  before  both  Peter  and  John,  calls  him,  "a  pillar" 
of  the  Christian  society.  And  again  Jude,  when  com- 
mencing his  epistle,  calls  himself  the  brother  of  James, 
wtth  no  other  mark  of  distinction.     Here  too  the  awne 
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7amM  mast  ba  intended,  and  when  ve  read  St  Jade's 
epiatle  (17,  18)  we  find  hiin  distiDguiBhing  himself  from 
the  apostles,  and  as  it  were  disclaiming  the  apostolio 
digiiitj.  This'  is  as  it  would  be  if  James  and  Jade  were 
both  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  were  not  apostles,  but  we 
should  certainly  expect  one  or  other  would  have  left  some 
indication  in  their  letters  had  they  beeu  of  the  number  of 
the  tweWe,  and  most  surely  neither  of  them  would  have 
been  likely  to  give  us  reason  fof  believing  that  he  was  not 
an  apostle. 

The  two  passages  (1  Cor.  zr.  7;  OaL  L  19)  from 
which  it  might  be  argned  that  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  was  an  apostle  cannot  be  relied  on,  for  we  find  the 
same  title  given  to  Barnabas,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
name  "  apostle  "  began  to  be  more  widely  applied  after  the 
ascension  than  it  is  in  the  Gospels. 

Once  more,  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  are  expressly  said 
(John  TiL  S)  not  to  have  believed  on  Jesus  at  a  period 
much  later  in  his  ministry  than  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve  ;  while  in  the  mention  of  them  in  Acts  L  14  there 
is  given  first  a  list  of  the  eleven,  who  are  said  all  to  have 
'*  continued  in  prayer  with  the  women  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesoa  and  with  hia  brethrea"  Such  a  studied  severance 
of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  from  the  number  of  the  apostles 
is  very  significant,  while  the  position  which  they  hold  in 
the  list  may  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  at  a 
Lite  period  that  they  had  become  disciples  of  Jeans.  The 
change  in  their  opinions  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  statement  of  St  Paul  (1 
Cor.  zv.  7)  that  after  his  resurrection  Jesas  "  was  seen  of 
Ames."  Such  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  what  others 
had  long  believed  and  Jesus  himself  had  taught  could  not 
fail  to  work  conviction  on  a  mind  which,  if  we  may  accept 
the  tradition  of  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews " 
(which  aUo  testifies  to  this  appearance  of  Christ  to  James), 
was  somewhat  inclitaed  to  believe,  even  before  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

It  seems  right  therefore  to  conclude  that  James  the  son 
of  Alphnos,  one  of  the  apostles,  was  a  different  person  from 
James  the  Lord's  brother  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Of 
the  history  of  the  former  we  are  told  nothing  except  that 
hA  was  an  apostle.  The  latter  is  spoken  of  by  St  Peter 
(Acts  ziL  17)  as  if  he  were  at  that  time  the  recognized 
head  of  the  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem.  Again 
(Acts  XT.  13),  after  the  debate  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
circumcision  of  the  Qentiles,  it  is  he  who  sums  up  the 
argument*  and  declares  the  sentence  of  the  council,  as  if 
he  were  the  chief  person  among  them.  Li  Acts  zzL  18, 
on  St  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  he  holds  the  same 
position,  and  receives  the  visit  of  St  Paul  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  presbyters,  In  OaL  L  19,  iL  9  he  is  placed 
foremost  among  "the  pillars'  of  the  church  of  Jern- 
salem. 

From  the  New  Testament  we  learn  no  moti  of  the  history 
of  James  the  Lord's  brother,  bat  Eusebiaa  (f.  E.,  iL  23) 
has  preserved  for  us  from  Hegesippos  the  earliest  ecclesias- 
tical traditions  concerning  him.  By  that  authority  he  is 
described  as  having  been  a  Kazarite,  and  on  account  of  his 
eminent  righteousness  called  "Just"  and  "Oblina."  So 
great  was  his  infinence  with  the  people  that  he  was  appealed 
to  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  true  and  (as  they 
hoped)  unfavourable  judgment  about  the  Kessiahship  of 
Christ  Placed,  to  give  the  greater  publicity  to  his  words, 
on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  he,  when  solemnly  appealed 
to,  made  confession  of  his  faith,  and  was'  at  once  thrown 
down  and  murdered.  This  happened  immediately  before  the 
•ieg*.  Josephus  {Aiuiq.,  zz.  9,  1)  tells  that  it  was  by  order 
of  Ananns  the  high  priest,  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Fastus  and  Uie  arrival  of  his  successor  Albinos,  that 
Jansa  waa  pot  to  death;  and  his  narrative  gives  the  idea 


of  some  sort  of  jndicial  examination,  for  he  says  that  sloog 
with  some  others  Ja'jies  was  bnxight  before  an  assembly  of 
judges,  by  whom  they  were  condemned  and  delivered  to 
be  stoned.^ 

Other  less  important  bearers  of  this  name  are  (4)  Jamea, 
of  whom  all  we  know  is  that  he  was  the  "son  of  Mary." 
(Matt  xzviiL  66 ;  Mark  xv.  40,  xvL  1 ;  Luke  zziv.  10) 
and  the  brother  of  a  certain  Joses  (comp.  Mark  zv.  40  with 
zvL  I),  and  that  he  is  called  "the  little,"  6  fUKpm  (A.  V. 
"  the  less,"  wrongly) ;  end  (5)  James,  who  was  either  the 
father  or  brother  of  Judas,  one  of  the  apostles.  The 
Greek  gives  (Luke  vL  16 ;  Acts  L  13)  "Judos  of  James." 
The  ellipsis  may,  as  has  been  shown  by  Winer,  be  sup- 
phed  either  by  the  word  "father"  or  "brolier."  The 
A.  V.  supplies  "brother."  But,  as  in  both  these  lists 
within  a  line  of  the  name  of  this  Judas  a  similar  form 
"James  of  Alphaene"  occurs,  which  is  in  both  places 
rendered  James  the  "  son  "  of  Alpluens,  as  it  is  also  in 
both  the  other  lists  of  the  apostles  in  St  Matthew  and  St 
Mark,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  evangelists 
intended  the  same  noun  to  be  supplied  in  both  cases.  If 
this  be  so,  the  James  here  mentioned  would  be  a  person 
otherwise  unknown,  but  the  father  of  the  apostle  Judas, 
who  is  distinguished  as  Lebbssus  and  Thaddeas,  and  also 
by  St  John  (ziv.  22)  as  "  Judas  not  Iscariot." 

JAMES,  TBB  Genesal  Epistle  of.  Of  the  author  of 
this  epistle  enough  has  been  said  in  the  previons  article 
(3) ;  it  only  remains  tu  add  in  connexion  *ith  the  intro- 
ductory words  thereof  that  probably  the  same  reason 
actuated  both  St  James  and  Bt  Jude  to  leave  out  any 
mention  that  they  were  "brethren  of  the  Lord.'  We 
ueed  not  enter  into  the  question  of  what  relationship  is 
intended  by  those  words,  though,  from  the  mention  of 
Joseph  on  each  occasion  where  the  "  brethren  "  are  spoken 
of,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  really  his  children  by  a 
former  marriage.  Thus  Jesus  would  ba  younger  than  tltose 
who  are  called  "his  brethren,"  and  their  behaviour  in 
rejecting  his  teaching  for  so  long  a  time  may  have  been 
partly  a  resnlt  of  their  growing  up' with  him  and  regarding 
him  as  a  younger  member  of  the  same  family,  and  from 
familiarity  becoming  less  willing  than  strangers  would  be 
to  acknowledge  anything  which  looked  like  an  assertion  of 
superiority.  But,  whatever  the  reason  for  their  former  nn- 
belief,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  when  they  hod  at  length  come 
to  own  Jesus  as  their  Lord,  humility  would  check  the 
mention  of  the  relationship  in  which  they  might  claim  to 
stand  to  Jesns,  as  would  also  a  desire  not  to  appear  to  place 
themselves  in  a  position  of  close  connexion  with  Christ,  to 
which  none  others  could  lay  claim. 

The  epistle  is  addressed  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are 
of  the  dispersion."  The  word  "disperaion"  (iuurropa) 
was  employed  in  the  New  Testament  times  to  signify  the 
Jewish  population  in  every  part  of  the  then  known  world. 
Jews  were  to  be  found  in  Persia,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  lands  sarrounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
When  the  writer  addresses  them  as  "  the  twelve  tribes  " 
he  gives  ns  the  key  to  the  character  of  his  epistle.  It 
was  written  to  Christians  who  had  been  converts  from 
Judaism,  but  to  whom  their  ancient  faith  waa  still  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  indeed,  of  somewhat  mors  import- 
ance than  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  can  see  therefore 
why  the  language  of  this  epistle  partakes  so  largely  of  the 
chairacter  of  die  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  (comp.  Jas.  L 
S2,  37  with  Matt  iiL  8 ;  Jas.  iL  16, 16  with  Lnke  iiL  11 ; 

'  For  *  dlicnssion  of  these  tnditlon^  and  on  the  qnnUon  vhethar 
the  text  of  Jo»epha»  ia  interpolated,  conitUt  Credner,  BinUttimg,  p, 
B81;  HUganfeld,  Sinl.,  p.  B23  uq. ;  Wioaeler  tn  Jahri.  /,  X).  ThtcL, 
187B,  p.  89  leq.  Ckimpare  alao  Jerome's  account  of  Jamas  la  Us 
book  St  trir.  iiL,  2,  where  further  traditions  from  the  Oocpet  socoidlllC 
to  the  Hebnvs  are  giren. 
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Jas.  iL  Id,  SO  with  Matt  iii.  9 ;  and  Jas.  v,  1-6  with  Matt 
iii.  10-12)  and  of  that  oConr  Lord's  earliest  teaching  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  {c/.  especially  Jas.  I  2,  4,  6,  9,  20  ; 
iL  13,  14;  iii.  17-18;  iv.  4,  10,  11;  v.  2,  10,  12,  15), 
and  why  it  is  so  largely  illustrated  by  the  language  of  books 
like  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  were 
specially  esteemed  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  other 
Hellenistic  centres  of  Judaism  (see  Jas.  L  lp5,  8,  II,  12, 
17,  19,  20, 23,  25  ;  a.  21 ;  iiL  6,  6 ;  iv.  14).  We  should 
judge  from  this  that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Christian  church,  availed  himself  of  his  central 
position  to  circulate  among  the  scattered  Jndso-Christian 
populations,  of  whom  representatives  would  constantly  be 
within  his  reach,  such  a  letter  as  was  suited  to  stimulate 
the  new  converts  to  more  truly  Christian  life,  and  to  check 
errors  into  which,  from  their  attachment  to  the  older  faith, 
they  were  prone  to  fall.  The  epistle  contains  many  exhor- 
tations to  accept  a  higher  standard  for  the  conduct  of  life, 
though  a  considerable  section  (i.  22-iL  26)  applies  more 
specifically  to  the  dangers  that  beset  Jewish  converts  of 
trusting  to  a  faith  which  produced  no  results  in  the  form 
^  Christian  love. 

>  Bat  it  was  not  only  for  those  who  were  scattered  into 
distant  parts  of  the  world  that  the  epistle  was  written.  It 
bears  marks  uf  its  relation  to  a  time  of  special  trial  and 
hardship,  and  has  much  to  say  of  how  trials  ttnd  sufferings 
are  to  be  bame.  "  Count  it  ^1  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers 
temptations  "  is  the  opening  language ;  and  the  writer  returns 
to  the  same  theme  at  the  close  of  his  letter :  "  Be  ye  also 
patient,"  "  Stablish  your  hearts,"  "  Behold,  we  count  them 
happy  which  endure."  Such  words  agree  best  with  the  dis- 
persion of  the  first  Christian  brotherhood  after  the  death 
of  Stephen,  and  with  that  persecution  by  Herod  Agrtppa  L 
in  which  James  the  brother  of  John  was  put  to  death. 
'It  is  an  additional  indication  that  the  epistle  was  written 
about  those  times  that  in  it  there  is  no  word  of  that 
contention  which  soon  agitated  the  whole  Christian  church 
about  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles,  and  about  which 
James .  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  'council  of  Jeru- 
salem in  01  A.D.  •  The  persecution  which  ensued  on  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  (33  a.d.)  is  too  early  a  date  after 
the  ascension  for  us  to  think  it  probable  that  Christianity 
could  have  had  enough  representatives  among  the  dispersion 
to  make  such  an  epistle  as  the  present  necessary.  It  seems 
better  therefore  to  refer  it  to  that  larger  persecution  in 
which  the  one  James  suffered  death,  and  after  which  the 
other  James  comes  into  special  prominence  in  Christian 
church  history.  This  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  epistle,  primarily  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
throughout  Palestine,  but  intended  also  for  others  who 
lived  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  was  written  at 
Jerusalem,  from  which  James  the  Just  seems  never  to  have 
departed,  and  that  it  should  be  dated  some  time  after  44 
A.D ,  the  date  of  Herod's  persecution,  and  antecedint  pro- 
bably by  several  years  (for  the  agitation  which  led  to  the 
council  must  have  existed  for  some  time)  to  the  council  at 
Jerusalem  (51  a..i>.). 

The  epistle  contains  nothing  to  indicate  where  it  was 
written,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  in  the 
imagery  and  illustrations  employed  by  the  writer  which 
would  be  ont  of  character  with  one  writing  in  Palestine. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that,  since  tradition  represents 
fames  as  constantly  resident  in  Jerusalem,  the  epistle  was 
written  therei  He  uses  the  Jewish  name  "synagogue" 
(iL  2)  for  the  place  of  assembly  for  worship,  which  would 
perhaps  be  longer  preserved  among  the  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem than  elsewhere ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  speaks 
(t.  14)  of  the  "  eiders  of  the  church "  (jmcXi^o-ia)  just  as 
we  find  St  Luke  doing  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea.  He 
mintions  the  "  burning  wind  "  (mvow)  spoken  of  in  the 


Gospels  (Matt  n.  12;  Lnke  zil  fifi),  and  his  langtUgt 
(ill  4)  about  ships  and  the  storms  by  which  they  are  driven 
is  such  as  would  be  natural  in  one  who  knew  by  experience 
of  the  tempests  that  sometimes  swesp  suddenly  over  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  which  this  James  must  have  been 
familiar  as  well  as  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  epistle  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  view, 
in  the  first  plsce,  to  comfort  some  who  were  nndergoing 
severe  trials,  This  is  dear  from  the  opening  aenteoce^ 
"Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  trials."  But 
the  words  also  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a  spirit  pre- 
vailing among  those  for  whom  the  letter  was  first  intended 
which  did  not  tend  to  that  perfect  patience  under  suffering) 
that  should  characterize  the  faithful  Christian.  And  so 
ihe  writer  passes  on  to  notice  a  want  of  perfect  trust  in 
God,  and  a  too  great  regard  for  temporal  things,  concern- 
ing which  they  are  exhorted  to  foster  such  a  mind  as  shall 
make  changes  in  worldly  affairs,  when  they  are  for  the 
worse,  yet  still  no  cause  fur  sorrow.  For  the  only  perfect 
gifts  are  of  God's  own  sMiding,  and  in  His  gifts  as  in  Him- 
self there  is  no  change.  The  epistle  next  dwells  on  that 
which  was  the  greil  danger  with  Jewish  converts,  the  pro- 
fession of  a  belief  in  God  and  Christ  without  a  correspond- 
ing Christian  life ;  they  are  further  exhorted  to  avoid  sins 
of  the  tongue  and  sins  of  presumption,  while  those  to  whom 
wealth  had  become  the  chief  object  in  life  are  severely 
condemned.  But  before  the  close  the  writer  turns  once 
more  to  his  first  theme,  the  commendation  of  patience 
under  sufferings,  which  he  enforces  by  the  examples  oi  the 
prophets  and  of  Job.  Then  with  certain  cautions  about 
the  use  of  oaths,  some  precepts  for  conduct  under  sorrAr, 
joy,  sickness,  or  the  consciousness  of  sin,  the  epistle  is 
brought  to  a  close,  and  has  not  the  apostolic  benediction, 
a  feature  which  also  marks  the  letter  as  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Christian  writings.  The  time  of  trial  alluded  to 
suits  well  with  the  date  which  has  been  suggested,  when 
Herod's  persecutions  made  it  necessary  for  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  to  teeet  in  secluded  rooms,  and  to  exercise 
the  utmost  precaution  about  all  whom  they  admitted  to 
their  meetings.  We  know  too,  from  the  statements  of 
Josephus,  that  it  wsa  from  the  wealthy  Sadduoees  that  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  experienced  moat  persecution,  and 
that  they  especially  were  advene  to  Christianity  becanse  of 
the  preaching  of  Uie  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  followers 
of  Jesus  were,  as  we  know,  at  this  time  just  beginning  to 
be  called  Christians,  and  this  name  soon  became  (if  it  was 
not  at  first  given  as)  a  name  of  reproach.  These  orcmn- 
stances  seem  to  be  specially  noticed  in  this  epistle  (iL  6,  7). 
To  the  necessities  of  those  days  then  the  letter  appears  to 
be  first  directed,  though  it  contains  precepts  eminently 
profitable  for  those  who,  having  held  firm  to  the  belief  in 
the  unity  of  God  (iL  19),  were  disposed,  even  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  tbo  gospel,  to  think  that  an 
intellectual  alsent  to  what  was  hot  forth  was  enough,  with- 
out any  effort  to  build  up  on  the  groundwork  of  faith  the 
superstructure  of  Christ-like  virtues. 
.  In  the  time  of  Ensebins  (326  a.d.)  the  epistle  of  St 
James  was  reckoned  among  tlie  books  not  fully  accepted 
by  the  church.  He  says  {U.  B.,  iiL  25)  "among  the  con- 
troverted books,  which  are  yet  well  known  and  recognized 
by  most  is  the  epistle  circulated  under  the  name  of  James." 
But  among  the  apostolic  fathers  we  have  quotations  from 
it  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Bome  (1  Sp.  ad  Cor., 
cc.  10,  12)  and  perhaps  of  Hermaa  (Pattor,  uand.  ziL  6). 
Further,  in  the  Syriac  version  of  Helito'a  apology  there 
are  some  passages  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  words  of  St  James,  and  may  have  been  qootatioas 
(see'Cureton's  i^tieU.  Syr.,  pp.  42,  48) ;  and  the  Psahito 
Syriac  version  contains  the  epiatle.  Origen  in  hh  ooin- 
mentaty  on  John  {Woriif  zix.  6)  spaaka  «f  Uia  qwtle  m 
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1b  "  dren)fttion  under  the  ntme  ot  Stmm,'  and  he  quote* 
from  it  in  another  place  {Workt,  xii.  129)  as  that  of  James, 
withont  any  comment.  Dionysiua  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  at  the  heaJ  of  the  eatechetieal  school  there  (245), 
quotes  from  the  epbtle,  Ihese  are  all  the  notices  of  the 
epistle  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed  before  the 
coaneil  of  Laodicea  (363),  when  it  was  included  among 
the  canonical  booka  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
words  "well  known  and  recognised  by  mostr"  used  by 
Eusebios  indicate  that  the  epistle  was  by  him  regarded  as 
a  part  of  Scriptore,  for  in  other  portions  of  bis  works  he 
alludes  to  it  as  if  he  so  esteemed  it,  and  evidence  of  its 
recognition  in  the  Syrian  Church  speaks  strongly  in  favour 
of  its  authenticity.  For  that  church  was  moat  likely  to 
have  the  best  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  and  early 
circulation  of  the  epistle.  We  can  account  for  the  slight 
extent  to  which  it  was  known  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
addressed,  by  a  bishop  who  never  moved  from  his  home, 
to  one  section  only  of  the  Christian  church,  and  was  not 
likely  to  gaia  such  wide  acceptiftace  at  first  as  the  epistles 
of  St  Paul,  whose  missionary  labours  made  his  name  and 
his  writings  well  known  in  different  countries.  Moreover, 
the  tone  of  the  epistle  is  practical  and  not  doctrinal,  and 
for  this  reason  also  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  noticed  in 
the  writings  of  tha  Christian  fathers.  Indeed,  this  feature 
of  the  epistle  led  Luther,  who  thought  there  was  in  it  some 
contradiction  to  St  Paul's  teaching  on  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  to  call  it  tiue  rtthti  itroheme  Epitlet  (ed. 
of  German  N.  T.,  1 522),  "  a  veritable  epistle  of  straw."  But 
language  like  this  u  due  to  the  distorted  way  in  which  the 
great  Beformer  looked  at  the  subject  His  day  called  far 
prominence  to  be  given  to  the  Pauline  view  of  justification. 
St  James's  day  had  diffjrent  ueeda  The  character  of  those 
for  whom  this  epistle  was  intended  and  their  special  dangers 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  Bt  James 
emphasizes  what  St  Paul  would  as  stoutly  have  maintained 
in  a  like  case,  that  "faith  without  works  is  dead.* 

The  ritv  given  above,  which  dates  the  epistle  before  the  riie  of 
the  Pioline  coiitroveny,  hst  beentbly  mainteined  bj  many  recent 
tbeologbn^  eapeeislly  in  Oennanj,  in  oppositiou  to  the  lilbiugen 
sehooL  8m  Brhneekenbnrger's  Afinotmtio,  1833  ;  Buther'e  Cm- 
mnlar,  1858,  3<l  ed.  1870  ;  Neandvr,  PJUnmng,  4th  ed.  18i7,  p. 
Ml  Hq. ;  HitecbU  AUkalk.  KireJu,  2d  ed.  1897,  p.  109  mq.,  and 
R-ehtf.  und  r«r»9*ii.,  1874,  li.  277  «?.;  Wtiei,  Bib.  Thtol.  da 
X.  T.,  let  ed.  18S8,  2d  ed.  1878 ;  Beyechlsg  in  Stud,  und  Kril., 
1874,  i.;  Hofmann,  HtiUjt  Schtift,  rU.  8,  1878.  Other  ecbolan, 
while  defending  the  genoinenese  of  the  epiatle,  recofpiize  in  it  dia- 
tlnot  alluaiona  to  the  Pauline  theology,  and  so  prefer  a  later  data. 
So,  for  example,  Etrald  (Ouckieht;  t1.  691  ar;. ;  Stndtci.  an  d. 
Btb.  «.  JnkobM  RnvUek.,  1870),  who  takee  the  epistle  aa  directed 
sniost  miatiken  inferanoea  from  Faol'a  teaching.  The  Tubing 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  ragarda  the  epiatle  aa  directly  anti-Paulm*, 
and  at  the  same  time  deniea  that  it  ia  gemiine.  Bo  Banr,  PavXxa, 
Sd  ed.  1887,  Anb.  2;  So'jwegler,  Niuiutp.  ZeUal.,  1848,  L  418 
si;.;  Hilipinreld.  Sin!.,  1876,  and  in  Z. /.  w.  T.,  1877,  p.  87  aer.; 
Blom,  Z><  Srie/  va»  JaeoiuM,  Dort,  1889,  and  in  Theol.  Tydtck, 
1872,  p.  241  wff.  Bee  also  Holtzmann  in  Bchenkel'a  BibtUex.,  a  v. 
"  iakoUxbrief.  The  argument  tttrna  mainly  on  the  Interpretation 
of  the  doctriae  of  faith  and  works  in  chap.  iL  24,  which  formally  at 
least  ia  in  direct  opposition  to  Rom  iiL  28.  In  other  worda,  Lnther'a 
difflcalty  i*  still  the  chief  turning-point  of  the  argument  Now  it 
b  certain  that  the  sntithesis  between  Psnl  snd  James  ia  not  really 
so  sharp  as  it  appears  in  the  verses  Just  cited,  beeanae  tha  two  do 
not  attach  the  aam»  meaning  to  the  word  "  &ith.  *  In  fact,  Jamea'a 
faith  without  works  is  not  Panl'ajnatifylag^  faith,  but  tha  nasleaa 
faith  without  lova  apoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xiiL  We  have  to  deal  with 
two  types  of  doctrine  naing  the  eame  terma  in  different  trnaea,  so 
that  it  ia  not  inconceirabfe  tha't  the  two  may  reail;  be  crpable  of 
snch  leconcilistioa  in  the  i^rartioal  Christian  life'sa  to  make  their 
divergences  nnimportsnt  But,  aayBanr  and  his  sehooL  there  ia 
DO  proof  and  gnat  internal  improbability  that  any  type  of  doctrine 
existed  before  Fanl,  maintaining  inatification  by  Cuth  alone,  pre- 
•iaely  in  Pauline  terme,  and  nainc  Uie  very  illnstrationa  of  Jtbranam 
and  Bahab  wliich  occur  in  the  Pauline  theology  and  the  kindred 
•plstle  to  the  Hebrews.  Starting  with  this  difflralty,  and  indicating 
in  detail  the  proob  of  the  author's  familiarity  with  the  pe cnliar  ter- 
niaology  of  the  great  Pauline  rpiatlea,  the  Tllbingea  aohool  nr^ 
alse  that  Jaass  £  %  L  IS  presappoas  soqnsintanos  with  B«v.  ii. 


9,  10,  end  even  that  the  allusion  to  Bahah  (!L  25)  prorea  thesntlior 
to  have  read  Hcb.  xL  31.  Farther,  it  is  ooutrndeJ  that  tlic  i<U|>> 
poeed  marka  of  an  early  date,  in  the  condition  of  the  vhurvlus 
sddreseed,  are  capable  of^anothcr  interpretation,  and  that  tin-  la-na- 
cution  alluded  to  may  be  beat  understood  of  the  time  of  Uuniitiuii. 
Finally,  the  language  of  the  epiatle  ie  n-gardod  aa  a  proof  that  the 
date  ia  not  very  early,  and  the  author  diiri'n.-nt  from  tJie  thoroii;;lily 
Hebrew  figure  of  Jamea  aa  descriUtd  by  Urgosinpus.  Tlio  wi'ifjlit 
of  these  argaments  ia  ])lainly  very  unequal,  onu  tliv  ultinuti'  sulu- 
tion  of  the  vontrovrny  must  mainly  be  in  llio  tVKion  of  lliblinil 
theology,  where  one  side  has  ofton  been  tempted  to  minimise  tlio 
difference  between  Jamea  and  Paul,  while  tlie  otlu'r  has  nut  doue 
juatice  to  the  positive  value  of  the  teaching  of  our  eptslle,  oftcit 
B^xaldngof  itaaa  mere  ineSective polemic  against  Paul  by  ouovlio 
did  not  understand  him.  Compare  further  Alford,  Ok.  Trtl.  ; 
VTordsworth,  Ok.  TaL  ;  Bishop  Li^htfoot'a  E—ay  o*  Ike  Brctknn 
of  tJu  Lord  ;  Davidson's  IntTodvetum  to  the  N.  Tat,  ;  Plnniptre, 
St  James ;  Bemler,  Paraphrasis  £p.  Jaeobi,  1781 ;  llonod,  IMro^ 
dudion  A  Tip,  ds  S.  Jaemtea,.  1848  ;  Wiesingcr,  "  Dor  BKof  dcs 
Jakobns,"  in  Olshanacn'a  .Siliefweril:,  1864  ;  Booa.  St  JacobI epidalm 
cum  Siradda  libra  eonttnimtta,  1860 ;  Benas,  LiMrt  de  Jai^tict, 
1878.  (J.  K.  L.) 

JAMES  I  (1394-U37),  king  of  Scotland,  third  son 
of  Robert  IIL  and  of  Annabella  Dnunmond  of  Stobhell, 
was  bora  at  Dunfermline  in  1394.  A  second  son,  John, 
did  not  anrvive  infancy.  David,  duke  of  Bothesay,  tiio 
eldest  son,  had  died  under  suspicions  circumatancee  while 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  king's  brother  the  duke 
of  Albany,  to  whom  had  also  been  delegated  the  virtual 
government  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
secure  tlte  safety  of  the  surviving  son,  resolved  in  1405  to 
place  him  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Franca. 
The  prince,  however,  on  his  way  thither  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  Henry  IV.  determined  not  to  admit 
him  to  ransom.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  April  IS, 
1406,  James  became  nominal  sovereign,  but,  aa  he  was  still 
retained  in  captivity  in  England,  the  duke  of  Albany 
continued  regent,  and  was  succeeded,  on  his  death  in  1419, 
by  hi)  son  Murdoch.  At  first  James  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  in  1407  he  was  removed  to  the 
csstle  of  Nottingham,  where  he  ei^oyed  as  much  liberty 
as  was  compatible  with  detention,  and  was  treated  in  all 
mspects  by  his  governor,  8ir  John  Pelham,  as  a  member 
of  the  household.  The  physical  and  intellectual  training 
begun  at  St  Andrews  under  Bishop  Wardlaw  was  complotcd 
by  the  most  accomplished  tutors,  so  that  he  not  ouly 
attained  to  high  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  manly  sports,  but 
reached  perhaps  a  more  varied  and  thorough  culture  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  figure  was  not  much  if  at 
all  above  the  middle  height,  and,  though  thickset,  was  finely 
proportioned.  His  agility  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
strength ;  he  not  only  excelled  in  throwing  the  hammer  and 
patting  the  stone,  but  in  all  kinds  of  athletic  feats  demand- 
ing suppleness  of  limb  and  quickness  of  eye.  As  regards 
his  intellectual  attainments  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  philosophy,  and  it  is  evident  from  hlk 
subsequent  proeednre  as  a  sovereign  that  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  jurisprudence ;  while,  besides  being  a  pro- 
ficient in  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  he  cultivated  the 
art  of  poetry  with  a  success  not  surpassed  by  any  previous 
English  writers  with  the  exception  of  his  models  Ovwer  and 
Chaucer.  Henry  V.,  on  succeeding  his  father  in  141S, 
removed  James  to  dose  confinement  in  the  Tower,  but 
shortly  afterwards  took  him  to  Windsor,  and  in  1417, 
with  the  view  of  detaching  the  Sootoh  auxiliaries  from  the 
French  standard,  invited  him  to  accompany  him  in  his 
expedition  against  France.  From  this  time,  and  eepeciaUy 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Albany  in  1419,  Jamea  was 
treated  with  much  consideration;  and,  having  given  a  pledge 
of  his  friendly  intentions  towards  England  by  his  marriage 
with  lady  Jane  Beaufort,  February  2,  1424,  ha  finally 
obtainid  his  release  in  the  end  of  March  of  the  same  year, 
the  Scottish  nation  agreeing  to  pay  a  ransom  of  £40,000, 
in  name  of  expenses  for  ]us  maintenance  while  ia  tUB^m/tr, 
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With  the  reign  of  James  I,  whoee  coronation  took  place 
at  Scone  on  the  2l8t  May,  may  almost  be  said  to  begin  the 
■ubetitation  in  Scotland  of  conatitutional  aovereignty, 
regalated  by  definite  principles  and  laws  and  modified  by 
a  regard  to  the  opinions  and  interests  of  tho  aubjecta,  for 
the  indefinite  authority  of  the  king  and  the  arbitrary 
rale  of  the  nobles.  It  is  true  that  after  his  death  the 
lawless  contests  of  the  nobles  broke  oat  as  fiercely  as  ever, 
hat  by  his  eaergetic  repression-of  Aeir  violence  during  his 
lifetime,  and  more  especially  by  the  virtual  creation  of 
statute  law  modelled  on  that  of  England,  and  the  additional  | 
importance  assigned  to  parliament,  the  leaven  was  partly 
prepared  which  was  to  work  towards  the  destruction  of  their 
anlicensed  influence.  During  a  session  of  the  parliament 
held  at  Perth  on  the  12th  March  1425,  James  suddenly 
arrested  a  large  number  of  the  nobles,  including  the  doke  of 
Albany  and  his  two  sons,  whom  along  with  the  earl  of 
Lennox  he  caused  to  be  executed.  With  similar  strategy  he  ! 
at  a  parliament  held  at  Inverness  in  1427  arrested  Donald 
of  the  Isles  and  fifty  of  his  chiefa  Donald,  however,  on 
making  all  due  submission,  received  his  liberty ;  but  when, 
in  violation  of  his  oath  he  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
assert  his  independence,  the  king,  on  his  making  aneondi- 
tioual  surrender,  confined  him  to  Taiitallon  castle.  Aa  was 
natural,  the  energetic  rale  of  the  king,  and  especially  his 
stringent  coercion  of  the  nobles,  aroused  a  secret  purpose 
of  revenge:  and,  acting  on  the  inspiration  of  ^e  earl 
of  Athole,  uncle  of  the  kfng.  Sir  Robert  Graham  and  other 
aeeou|ilices,  with  a  band  of  three  hundred  Highlanders, 
suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  or  morning  of  the 
2  Ist  Februiry  1437,  entered  the  apartment  of  the  king  in 
the  priory  of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth,  and  stabbed  him  to 
death  with  their  daggers. 

Although  the  constitutional  reforms  introduced  by 
J'lmes  I,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  reign,  showed  that 
in  him  were  united  in  a  rare  degree  decision  in  action  with 
far-sighted  sagacity,  his  merits  as  a  statesman  have  been 
cost  in  the  shade  by  his  achievements  in  literature,  It  is 
alM  worthy  of  mention  that  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  his 
representations  when  in  captivity  that  the  pope  was  induced 
to  grant  a  bull  for  the  erection  of  a  univereity  at  St 
Andrewa  The  Poetical  Stmaitu  of  James  L  were  first 
published  in  1 783,  edited  by  William  Tytler.  The  principal 
poems  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  author  are  The  Kin^t 
Qiiair,  Chrittit  Kirk  on  tht  Crrenr,  and  JPeblit  to  t/uPlay, 
and  he  alio  wrote  several  minor  piecea  A  mannscript  of 
the  Kiny't  QuaiV  formerly  belonging  to  Selden  is  preserved 
in  the  B  xlleian  library  at  Oxford.  The  poem,  which  is 
divided  into  seven  cantos,  and  is  written  in  the  seven-lined 
stanzas  of  Chaucer,  was  composed  during  his  captivity  in 
England,  to  celebrate  his  love  for  the  lady  whom  he  after- 
wards married.  It  is  allegorical  in  form  and  somewhat 
tedious  in  its  minnte  description  of  details,  bnt  always 
preserves  a  smooth  and  harmonious  versification,  while  it 
contains  many  finely  imaginative  passages  inspired  by  true 
and  tender  feeling,  and  ch.iracterized  by  a.  charming 
simplicity  and  grace  akin'to  those  of  his  master  Chaucer. 
One  reason  why  many  have  doubted  that  James  could  be 
the  author  of  Chrittis  Kirk  on  tht  Grtnt  is  its  entire  dis- 
similarity in  manner  and  style  to  the  King's  Quair.  Pope's 
line,  "  A  Scot  will  fight  fur  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the  Green  "  is 
•Hcastic,  but  undoubtedly  chronicles  a  fact>  The  poem  is 
a  hnmotons  delineation  of  a  phase  of  Scotch  rustic  life,  and 
its  spirit  and  graphic  vigour  are  not  unworthy  of  Burns,  who 
indeed  has  received  from  it  more  than  one  suggestive  hint, 
and  in  The  Holy  Fair  and  The  Ordination  has  imitated  its 
tsfraio.  The  oldest  evidence  for  assigning  it  to  James  L  is 
that  of  the  Bannatyne  MSi  collection  made  by  George  Ban- 
natyne  in  1668 ;  and,  if  this  evidence  is  not  conclusive  for 
James  L,  it  i*  ao  against  James  V.,  the  only  other  probable 


author.  There  is  nu  printed  edition  earlier  than  1461 
Since  then  several  separate  editions  have  appeared,  and  it 
has  also  been  printed  along  with  The  Gaber/imxie  Man  as 
the  work  of  James  V.  That  James  I  was  the  author  of  the 
poem  receives  a  certain  amount  of  corroboration  from  its 
resemblance  in  subject  and  style  to  Peblii  to  tlie  Plag,  the 
first  words  of  which  are  quoted  by  John  Major  in  describ- 
ing s  ballad  which  he  attributes  to  James. 

The  contempoiuy  aathotities  on  the  nign  of  Jamn  L  are  prind- 
pally  Wyntoua's  CronylcU,  and  Bovor's  coutinuation  of  Fonlou'i 
Scolockronieon.  To  tlje  succauiliiig  ceijtury  belong  tlia  LUtorics  of 
Ji)lm  llajor,  Hector  Boece,  and  Biahop  Lesley,  llio  modoni 
hiitories  of  Finkerton,  lytler,  and  Burton  an  of  courae  well  luiowu. 
In  rrsard  to  queitions  oonneotcd  with  hii  character  as  an  author, 
see  Siobald's  Chroniclrt  itf  SmUM  Poetry;  Walinle'i  £afal  atid 
JfoiU  Authon ;  Chalmers's  Bitlorie  Rcwaini  qf  Scottish  JCingg ; 
Tjrtler's  ScoUith  JVortliia;  Pislcerton'a  Ancient  ScoilM  rorms; 
BitaoD's  Bittorieal  E$my  on  ScoUieh  Song;  Washington  Irring'a 
Sketch  Hook;  fntootl't  ifisccllania;  and  Uavid  Irving'i  Bistory  <^ 
Seattieh  Poetry.  As  acconnt  of  the  murder  of  James  J.,  profeswdly 
translated  from  the  LatSji  of  John  Shirley  in  1440,  has  been  iiub- 
lishsd  in  an  Appendix  to  Piiik°rton's  History ;  is  vol  iL  of  Utaed- 
lanea  Seotica,  Glasgow,  1818;  and  in  Gait's  novel,  The  Spaeirife. 

JAMES  IL  (1430-1460),  twin  son  of  James  L,  was 
bom  in  1 430,  and,  Alexander  his  elder  brother  having  died 
in  infancy,  was  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  his  father 
crowned  king  at  Holyrood.  During  his  minority  '^o  house 
of  Dsuglas  used  every  endeavour  to  extend  their  inflneuce,— 
William,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1443,  ultimately 
iraking  no  pretension  to  conceal  his  claims  to  independent 
sovereignty,  and  at  the  festivities  in  1449,  in  honour  of  the 
king's  marriage  to  Mary  of  Queldros,  with  ostentatious 
bravado  bringing  in  his  train  as  many  as  5UO0  followers. 
Shortly  after  the  king  attained  his  majority  he  in  1432 
invited  Douglas  to  become  his  guest  in  Stirling  castle,  and, 
on  his  refusing  to  break  the  "bands  "he  had  piade  with 
the  other  nobles,  in  sudden  passion  stabbed  him  with  a 
dagger,  after  which  Sir  Patrick  Grey  completed  the 
assassination  with  a  poleaza^  It  was  not  till  14S4  that 
the^  struggle  following  this  act  of  viulenee,  which  involved 
all  Scotland  in  a  series  of  intermitteut  contests,  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  flight  of  the  Douglas  and  the  forfeiture 
of  his  estates  to  the  crown.  His  own  kingdom  being  freed 
from  distraction,  James  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
protracted  intestine  conflict  in  England,  known  as  the 
Wars  of  the  Roeea,  to  wrest  from  the  English  the  posses- 
sions they  held  in  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  but  whils  con- 
ducting the  siege  of  Roxburgh  castle  he  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cannon,  3d  August  1460. 

JAMES  IIL  (14S2-1488),  king  of  Scotland,  son  of 
James  II.,  was  bom  1st  June  1462,  and  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father  was  crQwned  king  at  Kelso.  The 
custody  of  the  young  prince  was  entrusted  to  Bishop 
Kennedy  of  St  Andrews,  bnt  in  146G  he  was  seized  at 
Linlithgow  by  Lord  Boyd,  who  in  this  way  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  governorship  of  the  royal  fortresses,  and  also 
won  the  apparent  friendship  of  the  king.  James  was, 
however,  as  fickle  and  faithless  as  he  was  weak  and  pliant, 
and  while  Lord  Boyd's  eldest  son,  who  had  been  created 
earl  of  Arran,  and  hod  married  the  king's  sister,  was  absent 
in  the  summer  of  1469  on  an  embassy  to  bring  home  the 
king's  bride,  Margaret  of  Denmark,  the  enemies  of  the 
Boydt  set  agencies  in  motion  for  having  them  tried  for 
their  aeixure  of  the  king.  The  earl  of  Arran,  obtaining 
news  of  their  machinations  before  landing,  returned  to 
Denmark ;  Lord  Boyd  fled  to  Bjigland ;  but  Sir  Alexander, 
brother  of  Lord  Boyd,  suffered  execntion,  and  the  estate* 
of  the  family  were  forfeited.  James,  whether  the  fault 
was  his  own  or  not,  was  sadly  unfortunate  in  his  connexion 
with  his  near  relations.  While  his  brother-in-law  was  • 
fugitive  from  his  vengeance,  his  two  brothers  were  alac^ 
whether  justly  or  not,  the  objects  of  hi)  animosity  and 
dread.     The  earl  of  Mar,  the  younger  brother,  died  at 
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CnigcaiQai  caatle  in  cimunatoneea  bo  Btupioiona  that  he 
was  gsnerally  believed  to  hare  been  mordered ;  and  the 
duke  of  Albany  the  elder,  making  his  escape  from  Edinbnrgh 
castle  to  France,  afterwards  in  1482  came  to  an  agreement 
with  Edward  IV.  to  hold  the  kingdom  as  his  vaasaL  The 
riTalry  of  Albany  was  the  more  formidable  because  James 
by  tha  preference  which  he  showed  for  artists  and  mnsicians 
and  by  his  rftired  and  reserved  manners  had  alienated  the 
jnajonty  of  tlie  nobility.  While  James  in  the  snmmer  of 
this  year  wbs  leading  an  army  against  England,  the  nobles, 
headed  by  Douglas,  suddenly  at  Lander  seizod  Cochnne 
and  several  of  the  king's  other  favourites,  and,  having  hanged 
them  before  his  eyes,  retomed  with  their  royal  captive 
to  Edinbor^  castle.  On  this  Albany  suddenly  made  his 
sppearancey  nd,  having  demanded  and  received  the  king's 
liberty,  aasomed  with  apparently  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  Jamas  iUa  Sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  until  an  accusa- 
tion for  treaag  aable  connexions  with  England  compelled  him 
to  flee  thithjs  r.  For  some  years  after  this  Scotland  eiyoyed 
both  outward  and  inward  tranquillity,  but  the  jeidousy 
of  the  nobFes  against  the  king's  favourites  induced  them  in 
1488.  alon^  with  the  young  prince,  afterwards  James  IV., 
to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  two  armies  met 
at  the  stream  of  Sauchiabom,  near  Stirling,  but  hardly  had 
tliey  come  to  blows  when  the  king  fled  in  panic  from  the 
field,  la  his  flight  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
being  rseeived  into  the  cottage  of  a  miller  near  Bannock- 
bum,  ma  there  (June  1 1)  stabbed  to  death  by  a  person 
nuknown,  jindoubtedly  a  straggler  from  the  hostile  army. 
I  JAUES  ly.  (U72-1S13),  king  of  Scotknd,  son  of 
James  ITT.,  was  born  March  17,  1472,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1488  was  crowded  king  at  Scone,  probably 
on  Juno  26th.  As  he  not  only  adopted  an  entirely  opposite 
policy  with  the  nobles  from  his  father,  but  also  showed  great 
aflability  towards  the  lower  classes  of  his  subjects,  among 
whom  he  delighted  to  wander  incognito,  few  kings  of  Scot- 
land won  such,  general  popularity  or  passed  a  reign  so  on- 
troubled  by  intestine  broils.  His  libertinism  was  overlooked 
on  account  of  his  open  and  friendly  bearing,  and  was  to  some 
'  extent  atoned  for  by  his  hardiness  and  courage  and  his  just 
and  temperate  rule.  Su  slight  were  the  attempts  at  insnr- 
Teetion  on  his  aocession  to  the  throne  that  tJiey  scarcely 
required  repression;  and,  although  in  1491  Lord  Both- 
well  and  others  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Henry 
YIL  to  seize  his  person,  the  circumstances  were  always 
such  as  either  not  to  require  or  not  to  favour  the  carrying 
out  of  the  project  Indeed,  Henry  seems  throughout  to 
have  greatly  preferred  the  friendship  of  the  Scotch  monarch 
cither  to  his  active  hostility  or  hu  enforced  submission; 
and  accordingly,  although  James  had  welcomed  *'  Perkin 
Warbeck,"  the  pretender  to  the  English  throne,  and  made 
a  futile  invasion  of  England  in  snpport  of  his  claims, 
Henry  after  Warbeck  left  Scotland  in  1497  was  willing  to 
forget  all  old  canses  of  enmity.  In  September  of  that  year 
s  truce  of  seven  years  was  negotiated  between  the  two 
monarchs,  and  in  August  1503  the  alliance  was  confirmed 
by  the  marriage  of  James  with  the  princess  Margaret  of 
England, — a  union  which  led  eventually  in  default  of  the 
TodoiB  to  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  the 
English  throna  Of  the  peace  with  England  James  took  ad- 
vantage to  establish  order  in  the  Highlands,  where  he  intro- 
duced a  more  complete  legal  jurisdiction.  After  the  accession 
of  Henry  V  ill.  it  became  apparent  that  the  friendly  relations 
with  England  were  no  longer  possible ;  and,  James,  having 
■areial  private  grounds  of  quarrel,  was  induced  by  the  king 
of  France  to  venture  in  1613  on  an  invasion  of  England. 
Bia  methods  of  warfare  seem,  however,  to  have  been  formed 
chiefly  according  to  notions  borrowed  from  the  knightly 
toameys,  the  organization  of  which  had  made  him  famons 
tiuDo^oiit  Sorojpe;  jwd  oo  th^jthrfsbpld of  hi«  entbrpriae 


he  was  slain  on  the  9th  September  at  Flodden  Field,  hi* 
death  and  the  disastrous  rout  of  hit  army  beingniua  to  his 
rash  and  quixotic  bravery. 

JAMES  V.  (1512-1642),  king  ,Df  Scotland,  so*  of 
James  lY.,  was  bom  at  Linlithgow  10th  April  1512,  and 
crowned  Idng  at  Scone  in  October  1513.  At  first  the 
regency  was  vested  in  his  mother,  but  after  her  marriage  with 
the  earl  of  Angns  in  1614  the  office  was  transferred  by  the 
estates  to  the  duke  of  Albany.  The  English  forebore  to 
follow  up  their  victory  at  Flodden,  but  the  dose  connexion  of 
Albany  with  France  now  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Henry  VUL, 
and  Scotland  was  continually  exposed  to  more  or  less  serious 
attacks  from  the  English  uiitil  Albany,  to  whose  arrogant 
bearing  and  French  manners  and  habits  not  even  the  enmity 
against  him  of  Henry  could  reconcile  the  estates,  finally 
in  1524  took  his  departure  to  the  country  of  his  dtoice. 
Upon  this  James,  through  the  scheming  of  Heniy,  was 
"  erected  "  king  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  ruling  the 
kingdom  by  toe  advice  of  his  mother  and  the.lor^  in 
council  ,  la  1526  James  was  persnaded  to  choose  as  his 
governor  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  kept  him  in  close  confine- 
ment until  May  1528,  when  he  made  his  escape  front 
Falkland,  and  put  such  vigorous  measures  in  execution 
against  Angus  as  compelled  him  to  flee  to  England.  In 
■1532  Angus,  taking  tidvantage  of  the  discontent  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  caused  by  the  king's  conduct  towards 
the  Armstrongs,  and  of  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
Highlands,  aided  an  English  raid  on  the  borders ;  but 
shortly  afterwards  negotiations  for  peace  were  begun,  and 
a  treaty  was  finally  sigued  in  1534.  In  Januaiy  1637  Jamea; 
was  married  to  Madeleine  of  France,  but,  she  dying  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  he  in  June  1538  espoused  Mary  of 
Lorraine.  Henry  VIIL  was  by  no  means  satisfied  irith, 
the  influence  he  exercised  in  Scotch  affairs,  or  the  amount 
of  deference  he  received  from  his  nephew;  and,  his  Jealousy 
receiving  special  provocation  from  the  interest  taken  by 
James  in  foreign  politics,  he  in  1542  despatched  an  expedi- 
tion against  Scotland,  which  failed  from  want  of  a  com* 
missariat  Jamea  determined  to  make  reprisals,  but  owing 
to  the  indecision  of  the  nobles,  who  had  no  love  of  the 
enterprise,  his  army  was  scattered  at  the  ront  of  Solway 
Moss  on  the  26th  November.  On  the  14th  December  fol- 
lowing James  died  at  Falkland.  His  successor  was  his 
daughter  Mary,  bora  seven  days  before  his  deatL  Thongh 
possessing  a  weak  constitution  which  was  further  impaired 
by  his  irregular  manner  of  life,  James  panifested  great 
vigour  and  independence  as  a  sovereign,  both  in  withstand- 
ing the  machinations  of  his  uncle  and  opposing  the  influence 
of  the  nobles.  The  persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants 
were  exposed  during  his  reign  were,  however,  due  to  the 
excessive  influence  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastics,  especially 
David  Beaton,  arohbishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  king's 
habit  of  mingling  with  the  peasantry  secnred  him  a  large 
amount  of  popnlarity,  and  has  led  many  to  ascribe  to  huu 
the  authorship  of  three  poems  descriptive  of  scenes  in  lower 
class  life — Chriitii  Kirk  on  the  Greae,  The  Gaberiumie 
Man,  and  The  Jolly  Beggar.  .  There  is  no  proof  that  he 
was  the  author  of  any  of  these  poems,  but  from  ezpressionB 
in  the  poems  of  Sir  D&vid  Lyndsay,  who  was  on  terms  of 
special  intimacy  with  him,  it  would  appear  that  he  occasion- 
ally wrote  verses. 

JAMES  L  (1566-1635),  king  of  England.  This 
sovereign,  James  VL'  of  Scotland,  in  whom  fiie  crowns  of 
Scotland  and  England  vrere  united,  was  the  son  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  of  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  and  was  bom 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  19th  June  1666.  His  mother 
while  in  captivity  having  been  forced  to  abdicate  the 
sovereignty,  James  was  crowned  king  at  Stirling  July  29, 
1667.  The  regency  was  vested  in  the  earl  of  Murray,  who 
by  his  masterlj  political  skill  and  force  of  character  helcl 
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tbt  rciioiu  fwtioai  in  oomplete  Kstnint  antQ  hia  «rniniiTi« 
tion  at  linlidigov  in  Fabniaty   16701    The  abMnce  of 
liis  anthoritatiTe  will  at  once  allowed  free  toope  to  the 
Tarioni  deoLenti  of  diiorder  latent  in  the  kin^oni,  and 
daring  the  reganej  of  Lennox,  who  wat  mortallj  woonded 
in  a  fray  at  Stirling  with  the  adherents  of  Mary,  Sep; 
tember  1571,  and  of  the  earl  of  Mar  hii  BQcceasor,  who 
died  in  October  1672,  strife  and  confoiion  held  almost 
rampant  sway.     The  ead  of  Morton,  the  next  regent,  being 
possessed,  however,  of  some  of  the  high  qnaUties  of  his 
predeoeesor    Marray,    succeeded    with    assistance    from 
Elizabeth  of  Ea|^d  in    quelling'  the  last  embers  of 
insurrection,  and  afterwards  held  in  check  the  interested 
ambition  of  the  nobles,  until  in  1676  th«y  succeeded  in 
discrediting  his  inflnenoe  by  the  scheme  of  placing  the 
gorernment  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  boy  monarch. 
In  June  1681  Morton  suffered  death  for  his  connexion 
with  the  murder  of  Damley.     James,  to  whom  were  thus 
early  entrusted  the  fnnetiona  of  sovereignty,  had  spent 
his  inf  aiicy^  under  the  care  of  die  earl  of  Mar,  on  •wbtma 
death  he  iros  taken  charge  of  by  the  earl's  brother,  Alex- 
ander Erskinei     For  his  principal  tutor  he  had  Qeorge 
Buchanan,   who  inspired  him    with  a  genuine  interest 
in  learning  and  a  strong  ambition  to  excel  in  poetical  oont- 
poution ;  he_  was  also  so  far  influenced  by  the  Reformed 
type   of  religion  as  to  have  imbibed  a  love  for  theo- 
logical argument,  although  he  always  cherished  a  strong 
distaste  towards  both  Calvinistio  doctrine  and  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  gorernment'    His   character  was  indeed 
formed    amidst    moral    and    intellectual    surroundings 
strangely  mingled  and  inharmonious,  in  addition  to  which 
the  nature  he  inherited  was  rather  a  medley  of  isolated 
capacities  than  a  definite  and  distinct  idiosyncracy.    From 
the  first  compelled  to  adopt  an  attitude  hostile  to  his 
mother,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  cotdd  not  bat  resent 
her  Imprisonment  by  Elizabeth,  unable  to  trust  in  her 
intentions  towards  hhnself,  he  seems  to  hare  regarded  her 
death  both  as  a  relief  and  as  a  calamity  and  dis^-^ue.    As 
lie  knew  that  each  party  in  Ihe  stat^  the  Catholics,  the 
nobles,  the  Preabyterians,  wished  to  make  him  their  tool, 
he  raaolred  to  act  towards  them  as  snited  his  conrenience ; 
but,  although  he  possessed  a  certain  sharp  shrewdness  and 
roreei|ht  as  well  as  no  small  knowled^  of  character,  his 
inability  to  tak»  a  comprehenslre  view  of  affairs,  or  to  form 
a  truly  courageous  resolution,  made  his'poltcy  often  rash  and 
reckless  in  regard  to  matters  seemingly  small,  and  always 
shifting  and  irresolute  in  regard  to  afiaiis  of  the  highest 
momenk    The  moral  coorage  he  possessed  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  physical  cowaruce ;  indeed  the  chief  element 
in  it  was  an  overweening  self-conceitrio  which  the  conscious- 
Bess  of  superior  intellectual  attainments  gare  the  consum- 
mating touch ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  very  difficnitiee  of 
bis  position  gradually  non'rished  within  him  the  omriction 
of  the  dirine  right  inherent  in  hu  office^  and  oaoaed  all  his 
conduct,  wavering  and  uncertain  as  it  was,  to  be  inspired 
by  the  one  purpose  of  building  up  his  kingly  prerogatire. . 
Taking  sdranttge  of  the  weakness  of  the  royal  anthority 
during  the  king's  minority,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottish  Charch  reaolred  in  1681  to  substitute  Fresbyterian- 
iim  for  Episcopacy,  and  James,  being  shortly  afterwards 
seized  by  the  nobles  at  the  raid  of  Kuthren,  was  unable  to 
put  his  veto  on  their  procedure,  until  after  the  overthrow 
of  tliose  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  when  in  1584  the 
estates  passed  an  act  denouncing  their  assumption  of 
legislative  power.     In  1686  James  was,  however,  besieged 
In  Stirling  by  the  exiled  lords,  and  compelled  to  pardon 
them  and  dismiss  his  favourite,  Arran.     As  their  influence 
wss  moreover  backed  by  Elizabeth,  and  as  the  hopes  of 
James  were  even  thus  early  directed  towards  succeeding 
ber  on  the  English  throne,  he  discovered  it  to  b«  advan- 


tageona  to  diignise  his  aaatimaBts  towards  the  IVesiby  tariaaa. 
The  dsstruotion  in  1688  that  overtook  the  Armada  at  tha 
Oatholie  Philip  of  Spain  deprived  Jamas  of  all  anxiety 
regarding  the  effeeta  of  hia  Bather's  testamentary  disposal 
of  her  crown  to  that  monarch,  but  it  naturally  indiiied  him 
for  a  time  to  a  more  close  alliance  with  the  Ftotaatanta,  tha 
result  of  which  was  seen,  not  only  in  hia  marriage  in  1689 
to  the  Protectant  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  but  in  an 
Act  of  the  estatea  in  1692,  which  sanctioned  the  formal 
abolition  of  Episcopacy.  In  1694  ha  also  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  Oatholie  lorda  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
but  in  1697  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  balance  the  inflnenea 
of  th&  Preabyterians,  and  also  to  flatter  the  hopes  of  tha 
Oatholics  of  England  by  securing  tlie  revocation  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  banisCed  nobles,  and  permit- 
ting them  to  return.  Previous  to  this  his  action  against 
the  preacher  of  a  sermon  in  which  Elizabeth  was  attacked 
as  an  atheist  led  to  a  "  No  Popery "  riot  in  Edinbnigh. 
Tba  breach  between  him  and  the  Pnabyteriana  was  ^11 
further  widened  by  the  statute  of  1699,  appointing.  • 
certain  number  of  ministers  to  a  seat  in  parliament  with 
the  title  of  bishops  and  by  his  publication  in  the  same  year 
of  hia  BiuUieoH  Donm,  in  which  he  promulgated  hia  viewa 
in  regard  to  the  divine  right  of  kings.  'With  the  exeeptum, 
however,  of  his  peenliar  experiences  in  connexion  with  the 
mysteriooB  Gowrie  conspiracy  at  Perth  (August  6,  1600), 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  Scotland  until  hia  succession 
to  the  English  throne  in  1603  was  quiet  and  uneventful ; 
and  the  only  fact  of  notable  importance  connected  with  hia 
subsequent  government  of  tliat  kingdom  is  his  suspension 
of  the  meetings  <£  the  General  Assembly,  until  by  tha 
ba.  'shment  and  imprisonment  of  Melville  and  its  principal 
laadera  he  was  able  in  1610  to  convene  an  Assembly  which 
agreed  to  the  organization  of  a  modified  Episcopacy.  The 
peculiar  union  of  talents  and  defects  which  constituted  the 
character  of  Jamea  made  him  perhaps  the  most  unfit 
successor  of  Elizabeth  that  could  have  been  chosen.  Hu 
strutting  pomposity  waa  rendered  strangely  ludicrous  by  a 
personal  appetomee  the  aeveial  defects  of  which  were 
heightened  by  thair  contrast  with  each  other,  and  it  was 
also  oonstanUy  interfered  with  by  his  want  of  a  propsr 
sense  of  deoonuL  If  he  disulayed  great  cleverness  in 
avoiding  immediate  political  difficulties  and  in  gaining 
for  the  moment  hia  own  ends,  he  was  incapable  of  adapt- 
ing himself  Bontally  to  his  new  position  as  sovereign  of 
England,  and  hia  loasy  aeU-importance  made  it  almoet  in- 
evitable that  he  iboiild  mortally  offend  tha  political  tem- 
perament then  in  England  so  peculiarly  seositiva  Indeed, 
the  traditional  policy  which  the  drcumstancee  of  Scotland 
had  rendered  almost  a  aeeond  nature  to  the  Stoarts  was 
repugnant  to  the  susceptibilities  of  England,  and  utterly 
ahen  to  her  political  constitution,  and  in  the  case  of  Jamea 
all  the  worst  defects  of  thia  policy  were  exaggerated.  Thna 
his  seeming  shrewdneaa  in  small  matter*,  and  his  witt^  and 
torae  political  vzioma,  only  secured  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  "  wisest  fool  in  Christendom ;"  nxd,  while  hia 
abanrd  personality  cast  ridicule  on  his  k^ly  pretensions, 
the  general  character  of  his  political  prooedurs  estranged 
from  him  every  party  in  the  state,  and  called  into  action 
influences  which  in  the  subsequent  reign  wrunght  the 
overthrow  of  the  monwchy  whose  preatige  he  had  almost 
hopelessly  tarnished.  Having  nafrowly  eaeaped  a  plot  of 
the  Catholics  to  seize  his  person  shortly  after  fait  arrival 
in  London,  James  resolred  to  flatter  their  hope*  by  grant- 
ing them  toleration,  but  his  nrodamation  in  Febmaij 
1604  against  the  Jesuits  revealed  the  hollowness  of  hia 
professions  and  led  to  the  futile  gunpowder  conspiracy 
of  November  1606.  Its  discovery  diuipated  for  the 
time  the  alienstion  already  begun  between  him  and 
the  Qonmoqs  on  wcomt  of  bis  impradant  MWtioB  vt 
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hii  pnrogattTB  tgainit  tba  Puritani  at  the  Hampton 
Coart  conference,  and  the  sabeequeat  disogreementa  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  reform  and  a  union  with  Scotland. 
Against  the  goodwill  of  the  Commons,  which  showed 
itself  in  the  readiness  with  which  a  subsidy  was  granted 
for  his  debts,  he,  however,  trespassed  almost  immedi- 
ately by  abusing  the  royal  custom  of  placing  impositions 
on  merchandise.  All  attempts  at  a  compromise  on  the 
subject  hariog  failed,  James  in  February  1611  disaoWed 
the  parliament,  and  a  second  parliament  which  he  sum- 
moned in  1614  proving  equally  recalcitrant  was  also  dis- 
solved, the  fact  that  it  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
transacting  business  earning  for  it  from  the  courtiers  the 
name  of  the  "  addled  parliament"  To  help  in  filling  the 
vacuum  in  his  treasury,  James  had  recourse  with  small 
enecess  to  the  odious  practice  of  demanding  benevolences, 
and,  in  addition  to  various  other  misuses  of  his  prerogative, 
to  the  excessive  increase  of  monopolies,  and  to  the  virtual 
sale  of  peerages  and  other  high  offices.  The  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  was  at  the  same  time  gradu- 
ally withdrawn  from  the  council,  and  the  whole  executive 
anthority  entrusted  to  favourites.  As  the  breach  between 
him  and  his  subjects  gradually  widened  he  became  more 
anxious — both  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  money,  and 
to  obtain  the  support  of  an  influential  external  authority — 
for  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  in  I6I7  negotiations  were 
entered  into  for  a  marriage  between  the  yonn{p  prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  infanta.  But  on  the  part  of 
Spain  those  proposals  were  never  serionsly  entertained. 
Their  only  result  was  to  impart  «nch  irresolution  to  the 
policy  of  James  in  reference  to  the  Bohemian  insurrection 
as  to  afford  Spain  the  opportunity  of  seizing  the  Palatinate  ; 
and  by  continuing  to  dangle  the  possibility  of  the  marriage 
before  the  eyes  of  James  the  emperor  succeeded  in  delaying 
his  ittteiferenoe  till  the  Palatinate  was  lost  Still  intent 
on  his  pDTpose  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  to  which  he  liad 
rathleasly  sacrificed  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  James 
despatched  his  favourite  Buckingham  along  with  Charles 
to  Madrid,  and  the  return  of  the  baffled  and  disappointed 
wooer  in  1634  dissipated  the  last  lingering  sentiment  of 
respect  which  the  English  nation  may  have  cherished  to- 
wards the  king.  Buckingham  and  Charles  now  virtually 
overrode  the  royal  prerogative^  and  at  their  instance  not 
only  was  war  declared  against  Spain,  bnt  on  the  condition  of 
granting  toleration  to  the  Catholics  of  England,  a  treaty  of 
marriage  between  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  of  France 
was  signed  at  the  close  of  1624.  James  died  on  March 
29, 1629. 

Jtrau  Insngniated  hts  litnmiy  csrar  in  1E84  by  the  pablicatioa 
of  the  Euaye»  qf  a  Pmtia  in  tlu  Dintu  Art  ef  Pottry,  and  in 
1S9I  he  published  Psetieall  Exmii*  at  Vacant  Haura.  His  other 
eompcatooDS  in  vena  incloHa  a  panpfariM  of  the  ReveUtion  of 
St  John  and  a  version  of  the  Pulmi.  As  he  deemed  it  oecenaty  to 
give  to  the  world  hti  opinion  on  almost  every  subject  of  im^rtaoc e 
which  tiian  occupied  pnblio  attention,  his  prose  disquisitions  are 
iMion,  but  the  but  knoam  are  Dtmcnolojii,  1S97;  Batilicmi  Duron, 
\Vn;  and  CounUrblatl  to  Toiaeco,  Itlt.  A  collected  edition  of 
Us  prose  writings  was  published  in  161(1,  edited  by  the  bishop  of 
'Wiadieetar.  Some  of  his  poetical  translations  ate  not  without 
meri^  bat  both  his  prose  and  poetry,  though  displaying  occasional 
witanddevemeas  and  aome  Watty  of  oompoation,  are  studded 
with  abewditiee,  and  bnt  tot  the  (act  that  their  author  was  a 
Bonaieh  would  scarcely  deserve  a  reference. 
I  The  orldnal  authorities  for  the  reign  of  James  L  sre  the  state- 
pspefs  pnblished  in  the  aeries  of  ue  MastA  of  the  Bolk ;  the 
Jt^fUer  qf  tiu  Privy  Council  (/  SeoUand  (vol.  iL  1669-78,  by 
Barton,  1878  :  vol  iu.,  1S78--8S,  bv  Uaason,  1880);  the  Ullenand 
StaU-n^ri  during  tlu  rtlgn  ^  Jamf  the  Sixth,  published  by  tba 
Abbotsford  Club ;  the  LtUert  of  the  children  and  other  relations 
of  Jsmea,  pnblidiad  by  the  Haitland  Club,  in  facsimile  form, 
from  the  originsls  in  the  Advocates'  Ubiaiy,  Edinburgh ;  the  letters 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Ctiai  and  TIhum  qf  Jama  I. ,  1816; 
his  eorraspondenoe  with  CeeQ,  pid>lished  by  the  Camden  Society ; 
the  eotrsspondenoa  in  the  CahMi  Camden's  AnnaU\  Goodman's 
(3n*rt  qfJmmci  /.,  edited  by  J.  3.  Brewer,  18S9 ;  Calderwood's 


Hidorv  o/tht  Chureh  (ff  Seollantt;  Melville's  Diary:  BiHorii  ani 
Lift  ofJamaVu  next,  li66-9«.  icilh  a  thurt  amlinualio*  to  1617, 
pnblialied  by  the  Bannatvae  Club,  Edinburph.  liii;  the  seiret 
histories  by  Osborae,  Welilim,  Heyliu,  ami  I'Mtoii,  editrJ  by  Sir 
Walter  Scutt;  Arthur  Wilson's  Lift  and  Timri  of  Jjtnu  /.,  Lon- 
don, 1653.  See  also,  in  aJJition  to  the  hisiorifs  of  Burton.  Tjtler, 
Gardiner,  Ranke,  and  otbrt-s,  Harris's  HiUuriMl  and  Critical 
Aaount  qf  the  Writingt  of  Jainci  I.,  1573;  livinK'i  Uiiloiy  of 
ScoUinli  Pottry;  and  Disraeli's  Literary  and  Pililual  CharaeUr  of 
JanlM  I. 

JAMES  IL  (1633-1701),  king  of  England,  and  as  king 
of  Scotland  James  VII.,  second  surviving  sun  of  Charles  L 
and  Henrietta  Maria,  was  born  at  the  palace  of  St  James's, 
October  19,  1633,  and  was  created  duke  of  York  in 
January  1 643.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Fairfax  at  Oxford  in  1646,  but  in  1648  he  made  bis 
escape  to  Holland.  After  the  second  failure  of  the  Stuart 
cause  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  French  army  under 
Turetine,  but  at  the  command  of  his  brother  he  in  1656 
accepted  a  military  commission  from  Spain.  At  the  restor- 
ation in  1660  he  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral  and  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  For  the  management  of  the 
civil  administration  of  the  navy  he  had  the  qualification  of 
industry  and  careful  regard  to  details ;  and  if  his  victory 
over  the  Dutch  in  1665  was  principally  a  happy  stroke  of 
good  luck,  and  his  drawn  battle  with  De  liuyter  in  1672  was 
more  to  his  antagonist's  credit  than  to  his,  still  the  fact  that 
his  career  as  an  admiral  was  free  from  disaster  shows  that  his 
eeamanship  must  have  been  at  least  respectable.  ■  Ontside, 
however,  the  sphere  of  practical  routine,  James  was  blind 
and  insensate,  and  his  whole  political  conduct — while  it 
indicated  that  he  could  stoop  to  compromise  and  deception 
when  he  deemed  these  necessary — was  marked  by  a  heed- 
lessness and  perverse  otntinacy  possible  only  to  a  rigid 
and  contracted  understanding  preoccupied  with  a  single 
purpose.  He  possessed  the  vices  of  his  race  without  it* 
virtues  and  redeeming  points,  and  in  him  the  propensity 
to  despotism  developed  itself  in  a  form  unmitigated  by  any 
mildness,  or  amiable  weakness  of  temper,  unenlightened 
by  any  gift  of  foresight  or  practical  wisdom,  and  nnadomed 
by  any  personal  accomplishment  Although  at  the  Kestora- 
tion  his  sympathies  were  so  little  Catholic  that  he  supported 
the  policy  of  Clarendon,  whose  daughter  Anne  he  secretly 
married  in  September  1660,  publicly  acknowledging 
the  union  in  !he  December  following,  he  soon  there- 
after became  a  convert  to  Bomanism,  'Jid  in  1672,  in 
opposition  to  the  expostulations  of  his  brother,  openly 
avowed  his  change  of  faith.  Anne  Hyde  having  died  in 
1671,  he  also  persuaded  his  brother  to  defy  the  wishes  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  permitting  him  in  1673  to 
marry  the  Catholic  princess  Vary  of  Modena.  On  account 
of  the  Test  Act,  passed  in  this  year,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  his  office  of  admiral,  and,  although  the  marriage 
in  1677  of  his  daughter  Mary  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
somewhat  allayed  the  distrust  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  on  the  discovery  of  the  Popish 
plot  in  1679  that  he  should  retire  for  a  time  to  Bmssela. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  lord  high  commissioner  to 
Scotland,  where  his  arbitrary  bigotry  found  congenial 
employinent  in  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters ;  but 
in  1684  Charles  ventured  to  dispense  in  his  case  with  the 
Test  Act,  and  restored  him  to  his  office  of  admiral 

The  influence  of  the  loyal  enthusiasm  which  surrounded 
the  last  days  of  Charles  in  1685  was  felt  in  the  calm 
acquiescence  with  which  the  nation  witnessed  James's  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  on  February  6,  and  his  coronation  on 
April  23, 1 686.  The  trust  awakened  by  his  promise  to  pre- 
serve the  Government  both  in  church  and  state  as  by  law 
established  was  indeed  almost  immediately  rudely  shaken 
by  his  public  celebration  of  mass,  by  his  prohibition  of 
preaching  against  Catholicism,  and  by  his  appointment  of 
CathoUc  officera  to  th«  army ;  bnt  tSat  the  goodwill  »t 
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least  of  the  Commons  was  still  strong  wsa  manifested 
by.  die  grant  of  a  revenue  of  two  miUJons,  and  by  tbe 
enactment  of  severer  measures  against  treason.  If  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation  had  begun  to  waver,  it  was  also  for 
the  time  strengthened  by  the  premature  and  headstrong 
attempts  at  rebellion  by  Argyll  in  Scotland,  and  Monmouth 
in  England.  The  Anewal  of  th«  Covenanting  persecutions 
had,  however,  branded  the  name  of  James  with  the  hatred 
of  the  Scottish  people,  and  the  butchery  of  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  which  in  England  followed  the  discomfiture  of 
Monmonth,  left  behind  it  a  widespread  horror,  the  repres- 
sion of  which  only  wrought  effects  on  the  mind  of  the 
nation  the  deeper  and  more  ineffaceable.  But  James  was 
too  intent  on  his  one  aim — ^the  establishment  of  irrespon- 
sible despotism — ^to  scrutinize  or  consider  the  indirect  con- 
sequences of  his  actk  In  that  aim  was  .necesaaiily 
involved  the  restoration  of  Popery,  because  James  was  a 
Papist,  but  happily  the  accidental  prominence  given  to  this 
secondary  and  subordinate  aim  made  the  other  impossible 
of  success.  In  his  imprudent  seal  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  James  onti»n  the  wishes  even  of  Bome,  but  that 
was  because  the  purpose  which  to  the  one  was  secondary 
was  to  the  other  primary.  James  required  both 
a  large  standing  armv  and  freedom  from  the  'control  of 
parliament ;  but  for  these  ends  a  foreign  source  of  money 
supply  was  at  first  necessary,  and  this  he  could  only  obtain 
by  an  arrangement  which,  while  it  was  unpalatable  to  him- 
self and  loathsome  to  the  nation,  was  far  from  acceptable 
to  the  pope, T— namely,  by  becoming  the  temporaty.vas^Ll 
of  Louis  of  France,  whose  ambitions  designs,  notwith- 
standing his  intense  and  virulent  Catholicism,  had 
•wakened  the  jealousy  of  Rome.  Besides,  many  of  the 
individual  acts  of.  James  were  prompted,  by  the  Jesuits, 
with  whom  the  pope  was  then  at  feud.  'The  progress  of 
James's  ill-starred  design  was  marked  by  tlear  and  well- 
defined  steps.  While  all  England  was  shocked  by  the 
cruelties  following  the  revocation  by  Lonis  of  the  ecQct  of 
Kantes,  James  resolved  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  anid  when  this  was  refused  by  parliament  he  fabricated 
by  means  of  corrupted  judges  a  semblance  of  legal  sanction 
for  bis  disregard  of  its  provisions,  and  not  only  ebcamped 
an  army  onHounslov  Heath,  chiefly  officered  by  CathoUcs, 
but  manifested  his  determination  that  henceforth  to  be  a 
CathoUe  should  be  a  recommendation  and  not  a  bar  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  by  creating  Father  Fetre  and  five 
Catholic  peers  privy  councillors.  An  appearance  of 
liberality  was  indeed  given  to  his  policy  by  a  declaration  of 
indulgence  to  Protestant  dissenters,  'but  this  only  qoickened 
•nspicion  as  to  his  ultimate  purpose.  ■  Moreover,  while  a 
commission  was  illegally  appoiilted  to  restraiu  the  discussion 
of  political  subjects  by  the  clergy,  the  publication  of 
Bomaaist  sentiments  was  freely  permitted,  monasteries 
and  Catholic  schools  were  being  rapidly  augmented,  and 
•a  a^empt  was  made  to  swamp  the  Protestantism  of  the 
onivartities  by  conferring  the  principal  dignities  as  they 
became  vacant  on  Catholics.  This  final  step,  and  a  second 
dodatation  of  indulgence  of  AprQ  1688,  which 'contained  a 
provision  for  the  prosecution  of  those  clergymen  who  might 
lefose  to  read  the  declaration  in  their  polpits,  dissipated 
the  last  atoms  of  veneration  in  the  minds  of  the  Tories  for 
the  divine  right  of  the  king ;  and  aftefthe  birth  of  a  son 
to  James  in  May  of  the  same  year  nearly  every  party  in 
the  state  was  prepared  to  support  Ae  invitation  to  William 
of  Orange  to  aid  in  the  restitution  of  the'liberties  of  the 
eonntiy.  The  discussion  of  the  motives  which  induced 
iWilliam  to  accept  this  invitation,  and  the  results  which 
followed  his  landing  in  England,  belong  proper^  to  the 
article  on  WmuAX  in.  James,  finding  the  bulwarks  of 
despotism  crumbling  around  him,  after  refusing' the  advice 
^  a  fonncil  of  lay  and  temporal  peers  to  open  negotiations 


with  Tnnism,  made  a  pretenee  of  yielding  only  ttV-  gair 
time  to  escape,  and  by  his  cowardly  flight,  which  Me  pe^ 
severed  in  even  after  being  intercepted  and  brongHi  back 
to  London,  rendered  the  ooronation  of  Mary  and  William 
indispensable.  All  hope  in  England  was  for  the  time  Icsl^ 
and  as  by  his  action  on  the  Test  Act  he  had  alienated  the 
sycophantic  estates  of  Scotland,  the  rising  in  the  Highlands 
aifibided  no  permanent  benefit  to  his  cause ;  but  in  Ireland 
it  might  be  possible  for  him  still  to  eigoy,  thong^fa  in 
diminished  lustre,  the  glories  of  sovereignty  nntU  lis 
should  be  restored  to  his  wider  dignities^  If  his  policy 
towards  Ireland  had  been  dictated  by  the  poaitioa  in  which 
he  was  now  placed,  it  biled  of  its  pnrpoee,  for  even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  William  he  discovered  that  he  had  to 
fight  his  way'to  dominion,  and  finally,  notwithstanding  the 
aid  of  Ffendi  troops,  his  craven  irresolntion  in  the  face  of 
danger  lost  him  the  battie  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690, 
after  which  he  made  a  hurried  escape  to  France.  An 
expedition  to  England  in  his  favour  was  projected  by  Lonis 
in  1692,  but  war  frustrated  by  the  defeat  of  the  French 
fleet  off  Cape  La  Hogue  on  May  17,  and  another  invasion 
planned  to  follow  on  the  success  of  an  assassination  plot 
on  February  10,  1696,  was  foiled  by  the  discovery  of  the 
treachery.    James  died  at  St  Qermain,  September  1701. 

Tbt  principal  oontemporary  tuthoiities  for  the  rsign  of  Junn 
u«  tl>«  Diantt  of  Evelyn,  Pspjn,  and  Lattrall;  Bmnafs  Biilcrt 
cfBit  Om  Timu;  Sir  William  Tsmpls'a  Ittmain;  hiftcfjm 


11.,  London,  1706  ;  Biahop  ^omet^  Sidary  iff  Bnaland  ;  Tht 
EUi$  Oorrupimiatee,  London,  1'%>S;  and  the  ^<  tf  Jcokm  71., 
eolUdtd  out  of  Memain  writtm  iy  hit  «wit  laatA,  by  J..C.  Clarice 
1811  See  abo  the  iVa  bj  C  J.  Fox;  a  T.  WUaon,  Jamm  11. 
and  au  Dvlu  iff  Bitridc,  .1876 ;  and  the  hiatotiea  of  Maranla* 
Linnrd,  and  K'TiVf 

JAMES,  w,  in  full,  Jahks  Fbsdxrick  Edwabd  SxiriJei 
(168S-1766),  prince  of  Wales,  called  by  his  adherenta 
James  III  of  England,  but  better  known  as  the  Pretender, 
was  the  son  of  James  IL  and  Mary  of  Modena,  and  was 
bom  in  St  James's  Palaoe,  London,  June  10th  168&  The 
general  opinion  prevailing  at  the  time  of  his  birth  that 
he  was  a  supposititions  child  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  it  has  been  completely 
overtlirown  by  nndonbted  &c(h,  '  Shortly  before  the  flight 
of  the  king  tp  Sheemees,  the  infant  prince  along  with 
his  mother  was  sent  to  France,  and  afterwards  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  his  father  at  the  eonrt  of  St  Gennaia 
On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  immediatdy  proclaimed 
king  by  Lonis  XTV.  of  France,  but  a  fantastic  attempt  to 
perform  a  similar  ceremony  in  London  so  roused  the  anger 
of  the  populace  that  the  mock  pursuivants  barely  escaped 
with  their  lives.  A  bill  of  attainder  against  him  received 
the  royal  assent  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  William 
in  in  1702,  and  the  Princess  Anne,  hslf-sister  of  the 
Pretender,  succeeded  William  on  the  throna  An  influential 
party  still,  however,  continued  to  adhere  to  tJie  Jacobite 
cause ;  and  an  expedition  planned  in  favour  of  James  failed 
of  success  chiefly  in  all  probability  becanse  his  falling 
ill  of  measles,  on  the  eve  of  its  departure^  enabled  the 
English  to  assemble  so  powerful  a  fleet  as  rendered  disem- 
barkation inadvisablei  A  rebellion  in  the  TTigM^mii;  of 
Scotland  was  inaugurated  in  September  1716  by  theiaising 
of  the  standard  "  on  the  braes  of  Mar,"  and  the  solemn 
proclamation  of  James  Stuart, "  the  Chevalier  of  St  George," 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  dans,  but  its  progress  was 
arrested  in  Kovember  by  the  indecisive  battie  of  Sheriff* 
muir,  and  it  was  practically  eztmgoished  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards by  the  surrender  at  Preston.  Unaware  of  the  gloomy 
nature  of  his  prospects,  the  Chevalier  landed  in  Deioember 
at  Peterhead,  and  advanced  as  far  south  as  Scone,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  small  force  nnder  the  earl  of  Mar ;  butt  on 
learning  of  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Aigyle,  he  retreated 
to  MoDtros^  where  the  Highlanders  diapeived  to  tb» 
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monataiu,  and  be  embarked  agun  for  Franca  A  Spaniiih 
expedition  sent  out  ia  his  behalf  in  1718  nnder  the  direction 
of  Alberoni  was  scattered  by  a  tempest,  only  two  frigates 
reaching  the  appointed  rcndezTOos  in  the  island  of  Lewis. 
In  1719  James  was  married  at  Avignon  to  the  Princess 
Clomantina  of  Poland,  by  whom  he  had  two  snns,  Cliarles 
Edward,  and  Henry,  afterwards  Cardinal  York.  His 
Ucentions  habits  soon  led  to  a  separation  from  his  wife,  and 
hia  indolence  and  irresolution  having  completely  unfitted 
b!m  for  the  rite  of  aspirant  to  the  EngUah  throne,  the 
hopes  and  affections  of  his  adherents  were  gradoally  trans- 
ferred to  his  son  Charles  Edward,  of  whose  career  an 
account  is  given  in  vol  v.  p.  426-7.  James  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  years  at  Borne,  where  he  was  regarded 
with  very  little  esteem  both  by  the  pope  and  the  populace. 
The  pai»I  soldiers  moonted  guard  at  the  Palazzo  Muti, 
where  he  resided,  and  the  pope  issued  an  order  that  he 
ahonld  be  styled  king  of  England,  but  the  Italians  were 
in  the  habit  of  naming  him  the  king  here  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  king  there,  that  is,  in  England.  Latterly  hit 
regular  income  was  12,000  scudi  from  the  pope,  which 
only  was  supplemented  by  the  donations,  probably  not 
▼ery  large,  of  the  adherents  of  the  cause  in  England. 
Horace  Walpola,  writing  in  17S2,  thus  describes  him, 
"He  is  tall,  meagre,  and  melancholy  of  aspect  Enthn- 
■iasm  and  disappointment  have  stamped  a  solemnity  on 
his  person  which  rather  awakens  pity  than  respecL  He 
seems  the  phantom  which  good  nature  divested  of  reflexion 
conjurss  up  when  we  think  of  the  misfortunes  without  the 
demerits  of  Charles  the  First  Without  the  particular 
features  of  any  Stuart,  the  Chevalier  has  the  strong  lines 
and  fatality  of  air  peculiar  to  them  all"  For  several  of 
the  last  years  of  his  life  the  Chevalier  wna  so  infirm  in 
health  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed-chamber.  He 
died  at  Home,  Januaiy  12, 1766,  and  was  interred  in  the 
chnreh  of  St  Peter's. 

The  Jteobits  esnse  in  Scotltnd  has  givsn  rise  to  some  of  tke 
finest  specimeiii  at  national  ballad  literatuie.  Two  volama  of 
JaeMU  Selia  vrera  pobUshed  in  1819-1821,  bat  the  collection  is 
very  mlscellaaeons^  An  edition  of  Jaoobite  sougi  s]>peared  at 
Oliiwow  in  1839,  and  a  mors  eompleta  eollaction  was  published  in 
1881,  aditod  by  Charles  Uackay.  See  Bittory  <f  On  facMU  Cluh, 
London,  1712 ;  StereX  Jfmoirs  <if  Bar-U-duc,  1716 ;  Uacphenon'a 
Original  Papm;  TIu  DccUiu  of  the  Laat  Stuarts,mint»i  for  the 
Itoxborgbs  CIsb,  1843  ;  Chambers's  Hitary  of  Ou  Stbellim,  1824 ; 
Jesse,  Tho  Prtlmdtn  and  Uuir  AdhtrmtM,  ISfiS ;  Thackeray,  Bonry 
Sound;  Debrosae,  L'Rali4  il  y  a  Cent  Am,  1888  ;  liaoix  de 
Uarlia,  BitUirt  du  CKevalier  d»  Saint-Otorytt  at  du  Prina  Charles 
Sdonuird,  1888  and  1878  ;  Doran,  Mann  and  Itantun  at  tJu  Court 
ofFlomee,  1876 ;  Id.,  London  in  On  JaeoUlo  Time;  1877. 

JAMES,  GaoBoi  Paths  Baihskbd  {1801-1860), 
English  novelist,  was  bora  in  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  in  1801,  and  was  educated  at  Greenwich 
and  afterwards  in  France.  He  began  to  write  early, 
and  had,  according  to  his  own  account,  composed  the 
•tories  afterwards  published  as  A  String  of  Pearls  before 
he  was  seventeen.  Contributing  plentifullpr  to  news- 
papers and  magazines,  he  came  nnder  the  notice  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  who  is  said  to  have  encouraged  him  to 
Induce  (in  1822)  his  Li/a  of  Sdioard  the  Blade  Frinee, 
His  next  attempt  was  Eichdim,  which  was  finished  in 
1825,  and  was  well  thought  of  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who 
apparently  saw  it  in  manuscript),  but  was  not  bronght  out 
till  1829.  Perhaps  Irving  and  Scott,  from  their  natural 
amiability  and  invariable  habit  of  encouraging  literary 
aspirants,  were  rather  dangerous  advisers  for  a  writer  so 
well  inclined  by  nature  to  abundant  production  as  James. 
Bnt  he  took  np  the  ball  of  historical  romance  writing  at  a 
lucky  moment  Scott  had  firmly  established  the  popnlarity 
•f  th*  ityle,  and  James  in  England,  like  Dumas  u  France, 
reaped  the  <e«rard  of  their  masteiV  labonrs  as  well  as  of 
thnr  own.     For  tliirty  years  the  author  of  SieMieu 


continned  to  pour  ont  novels  of  the  same  kind  thongh  of 
varying  merit  The  full  list  of  Itis  works  in  prose  fiction, 
verse  narrative,  and  hbtory  of  an  easy  kind  indodea 
between  seventy  and  eighty  items,  most  of  them  being 
three-volume  novels  of  the  usuaJ  lengtL  The  beat 
examples  of  his  style  are  perhaps  Jliehelieu,  1829  ;  Philip 
Augiutut,  1831 ;  Henry  J/atterton  (probably  the  best  of  all), 
1832;  Mary  of  Burgundy,  1833  ;  Darnley,  1839  ;  Corte 
dt  Liou,  1841 ;  Tha  Smuggler,  1845.  His  poetry  docs 
not  require  special  mention,  nor  does  his  history,  though 
for  a  short  time  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  he  held  the 
office  of  historiographer  royal  After  writing  vigorously  in 
all  these  styles  fcr  about  twenty  years,  James  in  1850  went 
to  America  with  his  iamily.  He  was  appointed  consul  at 
Bichmond,  Virginia,  and  held  that  post  from  1852  to  1858w 
In  September  of  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  post  at  Venice,  where  he  died  May  9,  1860. 

James  has  been  compared  to  Dumas,  and  the  comparison 
holds  good  in  respect  of  kind,  though  by  no  means  in 
respect  of  degree  dt  merit  Both  hod  a  certain  gift  of 
seporatiog  from  the  picturesque  parts  of  history  what  could 
without  much  difliculty  be  worked  np  into  picturesque 
fiction,  and  both  were  possessed  of  a  ready  pen.  Here^ 
however,  the  likeness  ends.  Of  purely  literary  talent 
James  had  little.  His  plots  are  poor,  his  descriptions  weak, 
his  dialogue  often  below  even  a  fair  average,  and  he  was 
deplorably  prone  to  repeat  himself.  His  "  two  cavaliers  " 
who  in  on*  form  or  another  open  most  of  his  books  have 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  Thackeray's  good-natured  but 
fatal  parody  of  Barbazurt  is  likely  to  outlast  Riehelieu  and 
Damleg  by  many  a  year.  Nevertheless,  though  Jamea 
cannot  be  allowed  any  very  high  rank  even  among  tlie 
second  class  of  novelists,  the  generation  that  read  him,  and 
those  chiefly  youtliful  persons  who  read  him  now  and  will 
read  him  for  some  time  to  come  so  long  as  he  is  attainable 
on  the  bookstalls,  are  not  wholly  without  excuse.  He  had 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  narrative  gift,  and,  though  his 
very  best  books  fall  far  below  Le$  troit  ifoutquetairei  and 
La  Reint  Jlargot,  there  is  a  certain  even  level  of  interest, 
such  as  it  is,  to  be  found  in  all  of  them.  James  never 
resorted  to  illegitimate  methods  to  attract  readers,  and 
deserves  such  credit  as  may  be  due  to  s  purveyor  of 
amusement  to  the  public  who  never  caters  for  Uie  less 
creditable  tastes  of  his  guests. 

JAMES,  JoHK  Akoell  (1785-1859),  preacher  and 
author,  was  bora  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  June  6,  1785. 
After  obtaining  at  school  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing 
ciphering,  and  a  little  Latin,  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
bound  to  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  with  a  linendraper 
at  Poole,  with  the  view  of  assisting  his  father  in  his  busi- 
ness at  Blandford;  but  about  the  close  of  his  term  of 
apprenticeship  he  began  to  form  the  resolution  of  becoming 
a  preacher,  and  in  1802  he  went  to  prosecute  his  studies 
at  the  theological  college  of  Gosport  After  remaining 
there  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Birmingham,  where  his  preaching  was  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  congregation  of  Cart's  Lane  Independent  chapel 
that  they  icvited  him  to  "exercise  his  ministry  amongst 
them,"  and  accordingly,  after  finishing  bis  short  theolo- 
gical course,  he  was  settled  there  in  the  beginning  of 
September  1805,  and  ordained  on  the  8th  May  of  the 
following  year.  For  seven  years  his  success  as  a  preacher 
was  comparatively  amall,  but  about  1814  his  eloquence 
almost  suddenly  acquired  for  him  a  popularity  which 
attracted  large  crowds  wherever  be  oCBdated  in  England, 
and  never  faded  during  the  long  term  of  his  subsequent 
ministry.  At  the  same  time  his  numerous  religions  writ- 
ings, the  best  known  of  which  are  Thu  Anxioui  Inqyurtr 
and  An  Eameit  Mimttry,  aoqnlred  a  wide  circnlation 
I  both  in  England  and  in  America.    He  died  at  Birmingham 

Xm  —  71    . 
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October  2,  18S0.  Tlie  dagres  of  D.D.  waa  conferred  on 
J&inei  by  the  college  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  also 
by  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

A  oollsotad  edition  of  Jsmn*!  works  ippesnd  in  1860-44.  8oo 
A  JUvUw  <f  Ou  JA/t  and  OhamtcUr  y  J.  Angtll  Jama,  bjr  J. 
Csrapbell,  18S0 ;  Trite  Onaltuu,  a  M^  Utnurir  <f  J.  A.  Jama, 
IttO ;  and  Lift  and  Lett$n  tfj.  A.  Jame$,  edited  bj  R.  V.  Dtle. 

JAMESON,  AsvA  (1794-1860),  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1791.  Her  father,  llr  Brownell  Murphy,  who  was  a 
miniature  and  enamel  painter  of  some  celebrity,  took  part 
in  his  early  days  in  the  political  commotions  which  then 
agitated  Inland.  His  removal  to  England  in  1798  con- 
fined hia  attention  fortunately  to  his  more  peaceful  calling, 
in  which  he  attained  considerable  skill,  but  his  daughter's 
mind  seems  to  have  been  inflnencad  in  the  highest  sense 
by  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  her  birtU ;  she  was 
distinguished  from  her  tenderest  years  by  that  ardour  and 
courage  and  keenneaa  to  supply  the  needs  and  redress  the 
injuries  of  others  which  marked  her  career  through  life. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  she  undertook  the  office  of 
govemeas  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  of  VTmchester, 
and  later  in  that  of  Mr  Littleton,  afterwards  Lord 
Hatherton.  Between  these  two  engagements  she  accom- 
panied a  young  pupil,  one  of  a  party  of  traveUers,  to  Italy, 
a  tour  which  gave  rise  to  a  narrative  of  what  she  saw  aiid 
did,  written  in  an  imaginary  character.  This,  her  first  literary 
production,  the  merits  of  which  she  little  appreciated,  did 
not  make  its  appearance  until  after  her  marriage  with  Mr 
Robert  Jameson,  a  barrister,  in  182S,  when  it  was  adver- 
tised by  a  friend  under  the  title  of  a  Lad/t  Diary,  and 
nltimately  published  by  Mr  Colburn  as  The  Diary  <f  an 
Snnuyie.  Mrs  Jameson's  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one ; 
but,  if  not  more  unfortunate  than  many  of  her  sex  in  this 
form  of  trial,  she  set  the  example  of  a  rare  discretion  under 
it,  Her  marriage  troubles  were  made  no  excuse  for  appeal- 
ing agaioit  die  laws  of  the  laud  or  the  usages  of  society. 
The  Diary  ef  an  Ermuyit  attracted  much  attention. 
Italy  waa  no  such  beaten  ground  then,  nor  a  traveller  with 
ardent  feelings  for  art  andnature  so  common,  as  both  have 
become  since.  The  authoress  has  been  blamed  for  assuming 
the  disguise  of  an  invalid,  who  dies  on  her  way  back ;  but 
such  a  tinge  of  romance  made  no  difference  in  the  truth 
of  her  descriptions,  while  it  procured  them  more  readers. 

In  1829  Mr  Jameson  waa  appointed  puisne  judge  in  the 
island  of  Dominica.  It  was  decided  to  be  impracticable 
for  her  to  accompany  him,  and  meanwhile  Mrs  Jameson 
visited  the  Continent  again  with  her  father.  .Traces  of  this 
journey  appear  in  Tisih  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Hitherto  the  subjects  she  had  treated  had  been  limited  to 
impressions  of  outer  scenes  and  passing  things,  or  to  abridg- 
ments of  history,  as  in  her  good  schooHiook  Femah  Sovt- 
reigtu.  The  first  work  in  which  her  powers  of  original 
thought  became  embodied  were  her  Characterietics  of 
Sliakapearit  Women,  which  appeared  in  1832.  These 
analyses  of  the  great  poet's  heroines  are  unsiirpassed  for 
delicacy  of  critical  insight  and  fineness  of  literary  touch. 
They  are  the  resist  of  a  penetraiinf^  bat  essentially 
feminine  mind,  applied  to  the  study  of  individnais  of  its 
own  sex,  detecting  charactoristics  and  defining  differences 
tot  perceived  by  the  ordinaiy  critic  and  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  general  reader. 

In  1833  Mis  Jameson  paid  her  first  visit  to  Qermany, 
the  literature  and  art  of  which  countrv  may  be  said  to 
have  then  first  roused  the  curiosity  of  English  minds. 
Dresden  and  Tieck  and  Retach,  Frankfort  and  Dannecker, 
Weimar  and,  if  not  Qoethe,  who  had  died  the  year  before, 
yet  the  homage  which  mote  than  restored  him  to  life,  succes- 
tivoly  occupied  her.  Nor  was  she  proof  to  the  spell  of  the 
msdem  German  art  which  the  late  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
liad  evoked  in  kis  cafitiL     Those  conglomerations  of  hard 


lines,  cold  colours,  •nd'pedantie  sabjects  which  decorated 
Munich  were  new  to  the  world,  and  Mrs  Jameson's 
enthusiasm  first  gave  them  the  reputation  which  baa  long 
since  faded  away. 

It  was  in  1836  that  Mrs  Jameson  was  ■nnunoned  br 
her  husband  to  jcdn  him  in  Canada.  She  started  with 
many  a  regret  for  the  life  she  was  leaving,  and  was  not 
long  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  f ruitlessness  of  the  stepi.  He 
failed  to  meet  her,  even  by  a  letter,  at  New  Tork,  and  she 
was  left  to  make  her  way  alone  at  the  worst  of  seasons  to 
Toronta  After  six  months'  experiment  she  felt  it  nseleas 
to  prolong  a  life  fu  from  all  ties  of  family  happiness  aOd 
opportunities  of  usefulness.  Before  leaving,  she  undertook 
a  journey  to  the  depths  of  the  Indian  settlements  in  Canada; 
she  explored  Lake  Huron,  and  saw  much  of  emigrant  and 
aborigines  life  unknown  to  travellets,  which  she  ^terwards 
embodied  in  her  Winter  Studies  and  Sumtuer  RanMet. 
She  returned  to  England  in  1838.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Mrs  Jameson  first  devoted  her  attention  to  the  subject 
of  art  She  began  by  making  careful  notes  of  the  ddef 
private  collections  in  and  near  London  which  had  hitherto 
received  no  systematic  description.  This  Companion  to  the 
Privatt  OaUeriei  was  soon  followed  by  the  Handbook  to  (he 
Public  QaUtriee.  These  works  were  useful  cdbpilotionsy 
and  had  a  certain  circulation ;  but  the  authoress  laid  claim 
to  no  powers  of  real  disciimination,  and  many  of  W  ver- 
dicts, in  which  she  only  followed  those  that  "Went  before 
her,  have  been  since  superseded  by  exacter  knowledge. 
These  works,  however,  led  on  to  those  by  which  her  literary 
career  has  been  specially  distinguished, — her  eeries  ti 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  The  time  was  ripe  for  such 
contributions  to  the  traveller's  library.  The  Acta  Sane- 
torum  and  the  Sook  of  the  Golden  Legend  had  had  their 
readers,  but  no  one  had  ever  pointed  out  the  connexion 
between  these  tales  and  the  works  of  Christiaa  art.  The 
painters  employed  by  convent  or  church  had  introduced 
the  local  or  family  saints  according  to  contract,  and  the 
faithful  had  retained  the  tradition  of  their  names ;  but  for 
the  modem  Frutestant  traveller  the  whole  was  a  terra 
incognita.  The  way  to  theee  studies  had  been  pointed  out 
.in  the  pre&ce  to  Kngler's  ffandbook  of  Italian  Painting 
by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  who  had  intended  pursuing  the 
subject  himself.  Eventually  he  made  over  to  Mrs  Jameson 
the  materials  and  references  he  had  collected.  They  could 
not  have  been  placed  in  bettor  hands.  She  recognised  the 
extent  of  the  ground  before  her  as  a  mingled  sphere  of 
poetry,  history,  devotion,  and  art  She  directed  tka  taste 
of  her  readers  with  judgment  and  erea  enthusiasm ;  and, 
with  the  same  penetration  that  had  guided  her  in  her 
literary  tasks,  she  threw  many  a  light  on  a  master's  inteO' 
tions  which  had  escaped  both  artists  and  critics. 

Another  service  Mis  Jameeon  rendered  to  the  English 
public,  and  that  the  most  valuable  of  all,  has  still  to  be 
noticed.  She  began  her  literary  career  by  analysing  book^ 
she  proceeded  to  analyse  works  of  art,  and  she  ended  by 
analysing  society.  It  was-  a  natural  supplement  to  a  couisa 
of  varied  personal  experience  and  no  little  struggle  that  hec 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  great  moru  questions 
of  the  day,  and  especially  to  those  affecting  the  eancatiM^ 
occupations,  and  maintenance  of  her  own  sex.  Her  early 
essay  on  The  Rdative  Social  Position  of  Jf other*  and 
Oovemesses  u  a  masterpiece.  She  knew  both  aides ;  and 
in  no  respect  does  she  mote  dearly  prove  the  falsenesi 
of  the  poeitiou  she  describes  than  in  the  certainty  with 
which  she  predicts  ite  eventual  reform. 

To  Mrs  Jameson  we  owe  the  first  popular  enunciation  of 
the  prindpie  of  male  and  female  cooperation  in  works  of 
mercy  and  education.  Her  mind  was  peonliarly  to  be 
trusted  with  the  advocacy  of  such  tenets — it  had  become 
as  clear  and  judicious  by  experience  as  it  was  ardent  and 
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tigoram  hj  natnMb  In  her  htar  yean  ihe  took  np  a 
■newwon  of  aabjscti  all  bearing  on  the  lame  principles 
of  aotiTO  benevolence,  and  the  beat  waya  of  carrying  them 
into  piaetiee.  Siateta  of  charity,  hoapitals,  penitentiaries, 
piisona,  and  worhhonaes  all  claimed  her  interest — all  more 
or  leaa  included  under  those  definitions  of  "  the  commanion 
of  lore  and  commnnion  of  labonr  "  vhich  are  inseparably 
connected  with  her  memoiy.  To  the  clear  and  temperate 
forma  in  which  ahe  brought  the  results  of  her  conric- 
tiona  before  her  frienda  in  the  ahape  of  prirate  lectures, 
subsequently  printed,  may  be  traced  the  sonrce  whence 
living  teformecs  and  ohilantbropists  took  counsel  and 
courage. 

Mta  Jameson  died  in  Uarch  1860.  She  left  the  last  of 
her  Saertd  and  Legendary  Art  aeriea  in  preparation.  It 
was  completed,  under  the  title  of  Tkt  Hietory  of  our  Lord 
in  Art,  by  Lady  Eaatlake.  (&  >•) 

JAMESON,  or  JunaoKK,  Oiobob  (a  1587-1644),  a 
Scotch  portrait  painter,  was  bom,  probably  in  1587,  at 
Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was  architect  and  a  member  of 
the  guild.  After  studying  painting  under  Rubens  at 
Antwerp,  with  Vandyck  aa  a  fellow  pupil,  he  returned  in 
1620  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  waa  married  in  1624  and 
remained  at  least  until  1630,  after  which  he  took  np 
his  residence  in  Edinburgh.  The  department  of  paint- 
ing which  he  ehielly  practised  waa  portraiture  in  oil, 
but  he  also  painted  a  few  historical  anbjects  and  land- 
ac^ea.  Eia  portraits  ate  generally  lees  than  life  size. 
According  to  Walpole  they  are  characterized  by  "delicacy 
and  aoftneea,  witli  a  clear  and  beautiful  colouring";  but, 
although  niidonbtedly  the  instructions  of  Rubens  had  left 
their  influence  on  his  style,  he  has  no  claim  to  the  title  of 
the  Tandyek  of  Scotland  by  which  he  is  often  known,  and 
perhaps  owed  even  hia  exceptional  fame  in  Scotland  as  mach 
to'ehiuaee  aato  hiaown  merita.  Haring  been  employed  by 
the  magiatratea  of  Edinburgh  to  copy  several  portraits  of 
the  Scottish  kings  for  presentation  to  Charles  L  on  his  first 
visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  the  king  rewarded  him  with  a 
diamond  ring  from  hia  own  finger.  This  circumstance 
sppeaia  to  havi  at  o.ioe  established  his  fame,  and  he  soon 
found  constant  though  not  very  remunerative  employment 
in  painting  the  portraits  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his 
native  land.  He  alao  painted  a  portrait  of  Charles,  which 
he  declined  to  sell  to  tiie  magistratea  of  Aberdeen  for  the 
price  they  ofbred.  The  largest  collection  of  the  works  of 
Jameeon  is  said  to  be  that  in  Taymonth  castle,  and,  be- 
aides  thoae  in  the  houaee  of  several  of  the  gentry  of  Scot- 
had,  there  are  a  few  in  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMESON,  BoBBBT  (1774-1854),  regins  professor  of 
natural  history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  waa  bom 
at  Leith  July  11,  1774.  After  an  education  at  Leith 
grammar  school  and  Edinburgh  nniversity,  he  became 
assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  his  native  town ;  but,  having 
studied  neural  history  under  Dr  Walker  in  1792  and 
1793,  ha  felt  that  hia  true  provinoe^lay  in  that  science,  for 
which  indeed  he  had  had  a  predilection  from  boyhood. 
The  oontae  of  hia  studies  during  the  next  few  yean  is  to 
be  traced  in  hia  scientific  papers  and  books.  He  went  in 
1800  to  Freiberg  to  study  for  nearly  two  years  under  the 
bamed  Werner,  and  spent  other  two  in  Continental  travel 
On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  in  1804,  when  he  succeeded 
Dr  Walker  in  the  ehair  of  natural  history,  he  becamp,  in 
leetnrei^  writinga,  and  controversy,  perhaps  the  first  great 
•xponent  in  England  of  the  Wemerian  geological  system ; 
and  it  is  to  his  credit  tliat,  when  he  found  that  theory 
nnteaabla^  he  frankly  and  honestly  announced  his  convert 
Mon  to  tlie  views  of  Huttoit  As  a  teacher,  Professor 
Jameson  was  no  leas  remarkable  than  Werner  for  his 
power  of  imparting  hia  own  enthusiasm  to  lus  students. 


and  from  his  classroom  there  radiated  an  influence  which 
gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  study  of  geolugy  in  Britain. 
It  was  his  energy  also  that,  by  means  of  Oovernment  aid, 
private  donation,  and  personal  outlay,  amassed  the  greater 
part  of  the  splendid  collection  which  now  occupies  tbo 
natural  history  department  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art  In  1808  Jameson  founded  the  Wep 
I  nerian  iNatural  History  Society,  and  in  1819,  along  with 
Sir  David  Brewster,  he  originated  the  Ediuburgh  Fkilo- 
tophical  Journal,  which  after  the  tenth  volume  remained 
under  his  sole  conduct  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
April  19,  1864.  His  bust,  presented  by  the  Wemerian 
Society  to  the  museum  some  years  before  his  death,  now 
stands  in  the  university  library  halL 

Profenor  Jameson  vaa  the  author  of  ifitisraJojy  ef  Jrrav  anil 
Ou  ShtOand  Itlandt,  I7S8,  incorporated  with  Uincralofjn  of  tki 
SceUiih  Jtla,  2  Tola.  4to,  1800;  llinenilixiical  J>Trij4ioii  ttf  SciiU 
land,  ToL  L  pt.  1,  "  Dumfriesihirs,"  1804  (tUia  na  to  hart  Im-n 
the  fixat  of  a  aeries  embracing  all  Scotland) ;  Sysicni  of  Uiarmloijy^ 
1804;  Charactsn  qf  Mineral;  1804;  Elemtnitcf  Gcmjnotg,  18U9: 
and  ilwMJud  of  UincraU  and  MouiUain  Jiocirt.  1821;  bcKidea  a 
number  of  occasional  papers,  of  which  ft  list  vill  be  fonnd  iu  tlir 
Edinburgh  Tfew  Philoaopkical  Journal  for  April  1854,  along  with  a 
biograplucal  aketch  of  the  author. 

JAMESTOWN,  a  village  in  Chautauqua  county.  New 
York,  is  situated  on  the  Chautauqua  Outlet  at  the  southern 
end  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  about  55  miles  south-south-west 
of  Buffalo.  It  may  be  conveniently  reached  by  rail,  or  by 
steamer  from  Mayville  at  the  norUi  end  of  the  luke,  and 
its  vicinity  is  steadily  rising  into  favour  as  a  summer  resort. 
The  inanufactures  include  alpaca,  woollens,  pianos  and 
furniture,  sashes  and  blinds,  edge-tools  and  iron.  The 
population,  which  in  1870  was  5336,  waa  7264  in  1880. 

JAML     Ndraddin  'Abdurrabm&n  ibn  A^med  (1414- 

1492),  called  elJiml  from  his  buthplace  JAm  in  KhordsAn, 

was  the  last  great  poet  and  mystic  of  Feivia.     See  Fessia. 

JAMIESON,  John  (1759-1838),  author  of  the  Scoltith 

Dictionary,  waa  bom  in  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was  a 

Dissenting  clergyman,  March  3,  1759.     He  was  educated 

at  Glasgow  university,  and  subsequently  attended  classes 

in  EdinburgL    After  six  years'  theological  study,  Jamieson 

i  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1779.     From  1780  till  1797  he 

<  was  pastor  of  the  Secession  (Antiburgher)  congregation  of 

!  Forfar;  and  from  1797  till  his  death  on  July  12,  1838, 

he  occupied  the   pulpit  of  the  Antiburgher  church  in 

Kicolson  Street,  EdinburgL 

Jamieson'a  name  standa  at  the  head  of  a  tolerably  long  list  of 
works  in  the  Bibliotheea  SrUannica;  but  by  far  his  most  important 
book  is  the  laborious  and  enidite  compilation,  beat  dcsTribed  by  its 
own  title-Tiage  :—.<<»  Etgtaological  Dttlionary  of  tki  Salliih  Lan- 
gnage;  UliulrattHg  IA«  vordt  in  their  Hiffcrenl  tiguifeatimt  by 
txampla/rom  Ancient  and  Modem  Writere;  ehcimng  their  AJI»ilf 
to  thoM  t^  other  Langnagcs,  aitd  etpeeiaUj/  the  Korthcrn  ;  exjAaining 
many  ttrme  which  though  now  daoleti  in  England  were  formerly 
amnum  to  both  emutriet;  and  elucidating  Kalional  Rilce,  Cuelowu, 
and  InttUution*  in  their  Analogy  to  thott  of  other  natione;  It  which 
ie  mefxed  a  Diteertaiion  m  the  Origin  of  the  Scolliek  Lnnfuage. 
This  appeared  in  2  Tola.  4ta,  at  Edinburgh  in  1808,  follovcd  iu 
1825  by  ft  Supflemtnt,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  which  ho  was  aasiati-d  by 
schoUra  in  all  porta  of  the  country.  Both  appeared  togeUior  in  later 
•ditloiia;  in  1879  the  Arat  volume  of  an  edition,  in  which  the  Sup. 
plenuHt  is  incorporated  in  ths  body  of  the  work,  waa  ]>ubliahnl. 
Abridgments  of  the  Dictionary  have  been  iasnod  In  1818,  and  in 
many  sabecqaent  years.  Among  Joniiesoo'a  other  works  may  b* 
mentioned  The  l/ee  of  Sacred  Bietory,  2  vols,,  1802;  Mermr* 
SeyOueue,  or  the  Sadiati  Affinitiee  qf  the  Oreek  axd  Latin  lan- 
guagtt  to  the  Gothic,  1814;  and  rarious  eaaiys,  aemioiis,  and  Pix^ms. 
For  his  Findieation  tf  the  Doctrine  qf  Scripture  and  i/  the  ffimi- 
tire  FaiOi  concerning  the  Deity  <f  Chriet,  17tS,  ft  reply  to  l>r  I'rieat* 
ley,  Jamiaaon  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  tolli-g*  of  Mew, 
Jersey. 

JAMNIA  (lafufla  or  Id^vcu),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Jabneel  (Jo&h.  xv.  II)  or  Jabneh  (2  Chrunj 
xxvi  6),  the  modern  Arabic  Ttbua,  a  city  of  I'alestino,  on 
the  border  between  Dan  and  Jndali,  situated  J  3  miles 
aouth  of  Jaffa,  and  4  miles  east  of  the  aea-ahoro.    The 
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modern  village  atanda  on  an  iaokted  aandy  hillock,  sur- 
ronnded  by  gardens,  with  olives  to  the  north,  and  saad- 
dnnes  to  the  west  It  contains  a  small  Gothio  church, 
now  a  mosquGk  The  place  belonged  to  the  Philistines  in 
Biblical  times,  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabeus  (i  Mac. 
ziL  8.  9),  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  2)  as  a  very 
populous  village.  The  population  was  mainly  Jewish 
(Philo,  Leff.  ad  Caium,  {  30),  and  the  town  is  principally 
famous  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrin  from  70 
to  13S  A.IX  In  1114  a  crusading  fortress  was  built  on 
the  hill;  it  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name  Ibelin. 
There  was  also  a  Jabneel  in  Lower  Qalilee  (Josh.  ziz.  33), 
called  later  Caphar  Tama,  the  present  village  Yemma, 
12  English  miles  south  of  Tiberias ;  and  another  fortress 
in  Upper  Galilee  was  named  Jamnia  (Joseph.,  Vita,  37). 

JAMRUD^  a  ruined  fort  in  PeshAwar  distrieti'Poqjab, 
India,  situated  in  31*  N.  lat.  and  71*  21'  E.  long.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ehyber  Pass,  1670  feet  above  aea-leveL 
It  was  occupied  by  Hari  Sinh,  Banjit  Sinh's  commander, 
in  1836 ;  bat  in  April  1837  Doat  Muhammad  sent  a 
body  of  Afghins  to  attack  it.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Bf kfas  gained  a  doubtful  victory,  with  the  loss  of  their 
general,  !^ri  Binit  During  the  military  operations  of 
1878-79  JamrAd  became  a  place  of  con^erable  import- 
ance as  the  frontier  outpost  on  British  territory  towards 
Aigbinistin. 

jA)IS  Am)  JELLIES  are  conserves  of  the  pulp  and 
jnice  of  succulent  and  Juicy  fruits  prepared  by  boiling  with 
sugar.-  They  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  fact  that 
jam  is  a  thick  pulpy  opaque  preparation,  sometimes  of  the 
entire  fruit — ^rind,  pnlp,  and  kernel — and  sometimes  of 
fruits  only  partly  broken,  as  in  the  case  of  black  currant 
jam,  while  jellies  are  pure  transparent  gelatinous  prepara- 
tions of  juices  alone.  The  preparation  of  these  preserves 
was  formerly  a  purely  domestio  art ;  but  of  recent  years 
manufactures  of  very  large  dimensions  have  sprung  np  for 
the  preservation  of  many  of  the  commoner  fruits,  as  an 
example  of  which  the  marmalade  trade  may  be  cited, 
marmalade  being  simply  a  form  of  jam.  The  principal 
fruits  commonly  used  for  jam-making  are  varieties  of 
plums,  apricots,  cherries,  black  currants,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  mulberries,  cranberries,  oranges, 
and  quinces;  rhubarb  stilks  are  also  employed.  JelUes 
have  a  wider  signification  than  is  comprehended  in  th^ 
above  definition,  which  embraces  fruit  jellies  alone,  as 
many  jellies  have  for  their  basis  isinglass  and  other  gelatin- 
yielding  bodies  of  animnl  origin,  and  starches  also  form 
with  boiling  water  a  kind  of  jelly.  Fruit  jellies  owe  their 
property  of  gelatinizing  to  the  presence  or  development 
uf  a  gummy  principle  in  their  composition,  called  pectin. 
Except  in  its  gelatinizing  effect  pectin  is  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  gelatin,  being  indeed  a  non-nitrogenous  body 
closely  allied  to  cellulose.  Pectin  is  only  found  in  very 
ripe  fruits,  but  an  allied  body,  pectose,  which  is  abundant 
in  growing  and  partially  ripened  fruits,  is  easily  transformed 
into  pectin  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  such  a  transformation 
takes  place  in  the  boiling  of  the  juices  of  acid  unripe  fruits. 
In  the  preparation  of  jellies  it  is  essential  to  obtain  the 
juices  as  free  from  all  pulp  and  cbndiness  as  possible,  there- 
fore the  less  the  fruits  are  squeezed  the  more  transparent 
will  be  the  resulting  jelly.  To  get  the  juice  to  flow  freely 
from  hard  fruits  it  is  necessary  in  most  cues  to  heat  and  in 
some  instances  to  boil  them.  The  quantity  of  ragar  re- 
quired for  the  preservation  ^  jams  and  jellies  varies  from 
two-thirds  to  equal  weight  ^f  the  fruit  ar  jnic«,  and  the  boil- 
ing shoold  be  conducted  at  a  gentle  heat  as  short  a  time  as 
poesible  after  the  addition  of  the  sugar,  whieh  by  long  or 
violent  boiling  tends  to  become  ayinpy,  this  destroying  the 
gelatinizing  property.  Jellies  are  principally  prepared  from 
ret^  white,  and  black  currants.  sooseberriesKgrapes,  apples. 


raspberries,  cherries,  bilberries,  pomegranates,  quinoea^  and 
various  other  jnicy  fruits.  Jams  and  jellies  for  preaervatioa 
are  poured  into  earthenware  jars  ;  the  surface  of  the  pre. 
serves  is  then  covered  with  a  disk  of  paper  dipped  in 
brandy,  and  the  jar  tightly  tied  over  with  membrane  or 
gummed  paper,  and  stored  in  a  cool  dry  situation.  They 
must  be  prepared  from  clean  dry  fruit,  and  it  is  eesentisi 
that  cans  and  not  beet  sugar  should  be  used  for  their  pre- 
servation. Wet  or  otherwise  damaged  fruit,  and  all  fruits 
preserved  with  beet  su^,  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
mouldiness,  an  evil  against  whieh  some  amount  of  precau- 
tion is  necessary  at  all  times.  The  domestic  uses  of 
these  preparations,  and  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held,  are  known  nniversally.  They  have  a  refrigerating 
and  gently  laxative  influence,  and  the  citrate,  malate^ 
or  tartrate  salts  they  contain  give  them  a  positive  value 
as  anti-scorbutics,  in  addition  to  the  plessant  and  refresh- 
ing taste  and  flavour  they  possess.  While  these  pre- 
serves have  the  same  anti-scorbutic  efficacy  as  the  respec- 
tive fresh  fruits  from  which  they  are  prepared,  they  are 
free  from  the  tendency  to  induce  choleraic  disorders  which 
frequently  attends  the  consumption  of  uncooked  fruits,  and 
the  sugar  with  which  they  are  prepared  possesses  its  own 
proper  nutritive  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

JAMU,  or  Jinucoo,  a  town  in  Kashmir  state,  Pui\jsbb 
India,  headqnarten  of  Jama  province,  in  32°  13'  62"  K. 
lat.  and  71*  61'  11"  E.  long,  on  the  TAvi,  a  tributary  of 
the  Chenab,  among  the  mountains  of  the  outer  Himilayan 
range.  The  town  and  palace  stand  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river ;  the  fort  overhangs  the  left  shore  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  160  feet  above  the  stream.  The  lofty  whitened  walls 
of  the  palace  and  citadel  present  a  striking  appearance 
from  the  surrounding  country.  An  adjacent  height  eom- 
mandi  the  fortress,  rendering  it  untenable  against  modem 
artillery.  Extensive  and  handsome  pleasure  grounds  an? 
ruins  of  great  use  in  the  suburbs  attest  the  former  pro^ 
sperity  of  the  city  when  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Rijput  dynasty 
ol  independent  r^is,  whose  dominions  extended  into  the 
plains  and  indnded  the  modem  district  of  BiUkot  It  was 
afterwards  conquered  by  the  Blkhs,  and  formed  part  of 
Banjit  Sinh's  dominions.  For  its  subsequent  acquisition 
by  OhuUb  Sinh,  see  KashxIk  The  oopulation  is  esti- 
mated at  about  8000. 

JANESVILLE,  chief  town  of  Bock  county,  Wiscondn, 
U.S.,  waw  founded  in  1836,  and  received  its  city  charter 
in  1853.  It  contains  numerous  churches  and  schools, 
including  the  Btate  institute  for  the  blind.  Rock  river, 
flowing  through  the  city,  supplies  waterpower  for  five 
flour-mills,  two  woollen  factories,  and  a  cotton  factory; 
and  the  manufactures  comprise  boots  and  shoes,  carriages 
and  farm  machinery,  and  beer.  The  population  in  1870 
was  8789  ;  in  1880,  9018. 

JAIfGIFUB,  or  JABiiroijtFVa,  the  chief  town  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  same  name,  in  Murshidibid  district, 
Bengal,  situsted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhigiiathi^  in 
21°  28'  N.  lat  and  88°  6'  15"  E.  long.  The  town  ia  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  having  been  founded  by 
the  Mughal  emperor  Jahingir.  During  the  early  yean 
of  British  rule  it  waa  an  important  centre  of  the  silk 
trade,  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  Company's  commercial 
residences.  Jangipur  is  best  known  as  die  toll  station 
for  registering  all  the  traflSc  on  the  Bhigiratht  The 
number  of  boats  registered  there  annnaUy  ia  about 
10,000  ;  the  amount  of  toll  is  £8000,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  total  gross  revenue  derived  from  the  Nadiyi  riven. 
The  population  in  1872  was  11,361. 

JANIK,  JuuB  Oasrixl  (1801-1871),  a  remarkable 
instance  of  a  certain  kind  of  critic,  was  bom  at  St  Edeiue^ 
the  great  manufacturing  town  of  the  department  of  the 
Loire,  on  December  21,  1801,  and  died  at  his  house  i 
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Puis  ia  Jaae  1874.  His  father  wu  a  lawyer,  and  he  wu 
wall  educated,  first  at  St  ^tienne,  and  then  at  the  famoni 
Coll^  Lonu-le-Orand  at  Paris.  He  betook  himself  to 
joamatiam  very  early,  and  worked  on  different  papers,  the 
ISffarv,  the  QuoHdieuuti  ke.,  until  in  1836  he  fixed  himself 
M  dramatio  critic  of  tite  LibaU.  Long  before  this,  how- 
erer,  he  had  made  a  considerable^ literary  reputation,  for 
which  indeed  his  strange  novel  L'Aiu  UoH  et  la  Femmt 
OuiUotinet  (1829)  woold  have  snffieed.  La  Co»/euion, 
which  followed,  was  less  remarkable  in  substance  but 
eren  more  so  in  style;  and  Bamave,  ih  1831,  sustained 
the  literaiy  reputation  of  the  author,  though  the  violent 
attacks  it  contained  on  the  Orleans  family  did  not,  when 
thejr  were  taken  with  his  subsequent  conduct,  increase  his 
reputation  for  consistency.  From  the  day,  however,  when 
Janin  became  the  theatrical  critic  of  die  Dibatt,  though  he 
oontintied  to  write  books  indefatigably,  he  was  to  most 
Frenchmen  a  dramatio  critic  and  nothing  more.  His 
system  was  odd  enough.  He  called  himself  "  priqce  of 
critics,"  a  self-presented  testimonial  in  Which  the  mixture 
of  irony  and  vanity  (in  all  senses  of  the  word)  which  marlied 
all  his  work  may  be  detected.  He  was  outrageously  incon- 
sistent, and  judged  things  from  no  general  point  of  ri^w 
whatsoever,  though  at  least  latterly  his  judgment  wds 
usually  good-natured.  But  few  journalists  hnre  ever  been 
masters  of  a  more  attractive  fashion  of  saying  the  fitst 
thing  that  came  in  their  heads,  and  if  he  had  called 
himself  a  prince  of  journalists  he  would  not  have  been  far 
wrong.  After  many  years  ot/tuUltlon  writing  he  collectad 
some  of  his  articles  in  the  work  called  ffittoirtde  lalittira- 
tart  dramatique,  which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  said,  by  no  means  deserves  the  title.  In  1865  he 
made  his  fitst  attsmpt  upon  the  Academy,  but  was  not 
snccessfol  till  five  years  later.  Meanwhile  he  had  not  been 
content  with  his  feuiUetoru,  written  persistently  about  all 
manner  of  things.  Ko  one  was  more  in  request  with  the 
Paris  publishers  for  prefaces,  letterpress  to  illustrated  bookt, 
and  all  the  other  hackwork  which  usually  engages  iu 
France  men  of  letters  of  a  somewhat  higher  chss  than 
those  who  generally  devote  themselves  to  it  in  England. 
He  travelled  (picking  up  in  one' of  his  journeys  a  curious 
windfall,  a  eonntry  house  at  Lucca,  which  fell  to  him  in  a 
lottery),  and  wrote  aeeonnts  of  his  travels ;  he  wrote  numer-' 
COS  tales  and  novels,  for  the  titles  of  which  we  have  no  space 
here,  and  composed  many  other  works,  of  which  by  far  the 
best  is  the  oddly  entitled  Fia  dun  Monde  et  du  Neveu  de 
Sameau,  in  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  sequel  to  Diderot's 
masterpiece,  he  showed  to  considerable  advantage  his  great 
familiarity  with  the  late  18th  century.  He  married  in 
1841 ;  his  wife  had  money,  and  he  was  always  in  easy 
circumstances.  In  the  eaily  part  of  his  career  he  had  many 
quarrels,  notably  one  with  Felix  Pyat,  but  latterly,  partly 
owing  to  his  critical  authority  and  partly  to  his  good 
temper  and  hospitality,  he  was  a  very  popular  man  with 
his  craft,  and  at  Ids  deatli  his  library  was  said  to  contain 
the  greatest  number  of  gift  and  dedication  copies  of  con- 
temporary works  that  had  ever  been  brought  to  the  hammer. 
Even  in  the  few  years  since  his  death,  however,  his 
reputation  has  rapidly  faded,  and  except  with  those  who 
know  how  to  look  at  literature  in  the  largest  and  most 
tolerant  way,  it  is  not  likely  to  revive.  His  Ane  Itori 
it  really  a  most  remarkable  book.  Written  half  in  parody, 
half  in  deliberate  pursuance  of  the  romantic  ideas,  it 
anticipated  by  fifty  years  in  point  of-  time  and  far  excelled 
in  point  of  literary  value  the  recent  performances  of  the 
nataialist  school.  Those  who  wish  to  know  what  Janin 
might  have  been  should  read  this,  Bamave,  and  the 
^M  <fiin  Uond*.  But  for  the  most  part  his  work  is  mere 
imtwoTMation,  and  has  no  elements  of  vitality  in  it  except 
a  U^  and  vivid  style. 


JAMNA,  JixmrtSA,  JounnsA,  or,  as  the  name  is  fre- 
quently written  according  to  its  actual  Albanian  pronuncia- 
tion, YAjmrA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  southern 
.Albania,  or— to  retain  the  ancient  designation — £piru& 
The  position  of  Janina  is  strikingly  picturesque.  At  the  foot 
of  the  grey  limestone  msss  of  Mount  Mitsekeli  (1500  ft), 
which  forms  part  of  the  fine  range  of  hills  running  north 
from  the  Gulf  of  Arts,  there  lies  a  valley  (the  Hellopia  of 
antiquity)  partly  occupied  by  a  lake ;  and  on  the  elopes  of 
a  slight  eminence,  stretching. down  to  the  western  shores 
stands  this  town  o^  St  John.  It  has  greatly  declined  fc«m 
the  state  of  barbaric  prosperity  which  it  eigoyed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  it  was  the  seat  of  Ali  Pasha, 
estimated  to  have  from  30,000  to  00,000  inhalntants. 
The  fortress — Demir-Kule  or  Iron  Castle,  which  like  the 
principal  seraglio  was  built  on  a  promontory  jutting  down 
into  the  lake  —is  now  in  ruins.  But  the  town  still  possesses 
fourteen  mosques,  each  embosomed  by  a  duster  of  trees, 
and  there  are  also  seven  churches,  two  synagogues,  a  Greek 
college,  a  library,  and  a  hospital.  As  the  centre  of  a 
vilayet  it  contains  a  governor's  residence  (rebuilt  in  1870). 
Sayades  (opposite  Corfu)  and  Arte  are  the  places  through 
which  it  leceiTee  its  imports.  A  considerable  activity  in 
trade  and  indnstiy  is  maintained  by  the  Greek  population, 
the  rich  gold  and  silver  embroidery  for  which  the  town  has 
long  been  famous  being  still  one  of  the  notable  articles  in 
its  bazaar.  According  to  M.  Moreau,  the  French  consul 
{SuU.  de  la  Soc  de  Oiogr.,  Paris,  1 S76),  Janina  contained 
16,230  inhabitants  in  1876,  of  whom  4136  were  Mahome- 
tans, 8989  Christiana,  and  3105  JewsL  Bynvet  (Le$ 
Greet  de  t  Smpire  Ottoman,  Constantinople^  1878)  reckons 
the  Greeks  alone  at  14,362  (the  island  on  the  lake  being 
included).  The  vilayet  of  Janina,  previous  to  the 
cessions  made  to  Greece  in  1881,  comprised  the  san4jaks 
of  Janina,  Arg}rrocastro,  Berat  (Avlona),  Prevesa,  and 
Thessaly,  and  the  san^jak  contains  the  districts  of  Janina 
(town  and  country),  Aidwat,  Prevena,  Cognitza,  Metzovoy 
and  Philates.  The  lake  (perhapa  to  be  identified  with  the 
Pambotus  of  antiquity)  is  6  miles  long,  and  has  an 
extreme  breadth  of  3  miles.  In  time  of  flood  it  is 
united  with  the  smaller  lake  of  Labchistss,  which  lies  to 
the  north.  According  to  Guido  Cora's  investigationa  in 
1878,  the  greatest  depth  does  not  exceed  32  feet  There 
are  no  affluents  -of  any  considerable  size,  and  the  only 
outlets  are  underground  passages  or  katavothra  extending 
for  many  miles  through  the  calcareous  rocka 

The  theory  snpported  by  Leake  {NmlKim  Orteet)  that  the  dttdd 
of  Juiaa  is  to  M  identified  with  Dodon*,  i<  nov  ^nerallr  mr- 
lendered  in  faTonr  of  the  claimt  of  a  more  aontheni  site.  As  Anna 
Comnena,  in  describing  the  ciptnre  of  the  town  (ri  'loimra)  by 
Bohemond  in  1083,  speaks  of  the  wells  as  being  dilapidnted,  it  ouy 
be  supposed  that  the  place  existed  before  the  11th  oentniy.  It  is 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  Byzantine  annals,  and  on  the 


eetabliahment  of  the  loidafaip  of  Epims  bj  Michael  Angelns  Com- 

•taL     ~       „ 

tiUinpot- 
aeaaion  of  the  saccessois  of  Uiehael  when  the  forces  of  Soltaa 


nenns  Dncaa,  it  became  his  capita 
antly  ■ 


Daring  the  14th  century  it 
waa  frequently  attacked  by  the'Albanians  ;  but  it  wu  still  in  i 


Amnrath  appeared  before  it  in  IISO  (^.  Hahn,  Alton.  Studitn,  pp. 
il9-92a).  Since  1431  it  has  continned  under  Turkish  rula  In 
modem  tinua  it  became  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  tyrant  Ali 
(1783-1822).     See  Au  Fasha,  vol.  L  p.  678. 

Descriptions  of  Janina  will  be  found  in  Holland's  TroMle,  1815 ; 
Haghe^  TrmOt  in  Oreeea,  ifo.,  1880;  Toser,  Tlu  Bi^tlmdt  rf 
Turkey,  1889.  See  also  Uajor  R.  Stewart  "On  the  Phya.  Geogr. 
of  Epims,"  in  Jaum,  JBoy.  Oeogr.  See.,  1869. 

JANIZARIES,  or  Jaiobsabizs  (Turkish,  TeSi,  new,  and 
'attari,  soldier).     Bee  Aiuct,  vol  ii.  p.  617. 

JANSEN  [Jaksknidb],  Cokitkuus  (1685-1638), 
bishop  of  Yptes,  and  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Atiffu§- 
tinue,  was  bom,  of  humble  Catholic 'parentage,  at  Acqnoy 
or  Ackooi,  a  small  village  near  LeeMam,  and  7  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Gorcnm,  Holland,  on  28th  October  1686. 
After  completing  his  preliminary  studiea  at  Leerdam  and 
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Utreebti  he  in  1603  proceeded  to  Lonrtin,  where  lie 
stadied  for  a  thort  time  at  the  Jesuit  college ;  but  after- 
ward*, becomiog  diaaatiafied  with  the  doctrines  there 
taught  on  the  hotly  dieoosaed  qaestiona  of  free  will  and 
grace,,  he  tranaferred  himself  to  the  college  of  Adrian 
VL,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  a  pious  aud 
learned  teacher,  Jaeobus  Janaoaiua  by  name,  who  ia 
described  as  haviug  been  an  ardent  disciple  of  Angastine 
and  a  follower  of  Michael  Bsjos  (see  fiAJVs),  whose 
doctrinal  Tiewa  had  been  condemned  by  Fins  V.  and 
Oregory  XIIL  At  the  same  time  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  grew  into  intimate  friondahip,  with  the  like- 
minded  Yorgerius  (see  Du  Viboikr  di  Haqbajike),  who 
afterwards  became  abb4  of  Bt  Cyran.  Having  graduated 
in  pliilosophy  at  LouTain  in  160i,  Jansen  went  to  Paris 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which  had  suffered  from  the 
ardonr  with  which  he  had  pursued  his  studies  in  theology 
with  a  view  to  a  doctor's  degree.  Here  he  remained  for 
ioms  time,  supporting  hiinsslf  by  teaching ;  afterwards  he 
aocompaiued  Yergerins  to  Bayonne,  the  native  place  of  the 
latter,  where  they  apent  asTeral  years  together,  Dn  Yergier 
ultimately  becoming  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  Jansen 
head  of  the  episcopal  college.  Every  available  moment  of 
their  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fathers  and 
especially  of  Augustine,  In  1617  Jansen  returned  to 
Lonvain,  whither  he  had  been  urgently  summoned  by 
JanSonius,  who  greatly  dssired  to  have  there  a  man  of 
real  learning  and  energy  who  should  be  able  to  counteract 
the  growing  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  On  his  arrival  he 
nndertook  the  principal  charge  of  the  newly  founded  college 
of  St  Pulchsria,  but  this  appointment  he  did  not  long  retain, 
feeling,  it  is  said,  a  growing  aversion  to  philosophical  pur- 
suits, and  desiring  to  possess  the  utmost  possible  leisure 
that  he  might  devote  himself  wholly  to  theology.  In  1619 
he  became  doctor  in  that  faculty.  The  reputation  which 
he  even  then  enjoyed  aa  a  theologian  is  well  indicated  by  the 
fitct  that  he  was  formally  requested  by  the  papal  nuncio  to 
undertake  a  reply  to  the  recently  published  J)e  Republiea 
Xecletiatiiea  of  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis,  archbishop 
of  Spalatro,  while  the  direction  in  which  his  sympathies  so 
strongly  ran  was  at  the  same  time  not  obscurely  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  excused  himself  from  complying  with 
the  invitation.  In  1624,  and  again  in  1626,  he  undertook 
a  journey  to  Spain,  on  behalf  of  the  university,  with 
reference  to  certain  encroachments  of  the  Jesuits  on  its 
exclusive  privileges ;  in  the  second  of  these  missions  he 
was  snccessful,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
the  Low  Pountries  being  ordered  to  continue  to  observe 
the  restrictions  which  had  been  laid  upon  them  in  1612. 
In  1630  Jansen  was  made  regins  professor  of  Biblical 
exegesis;  and  in  the  same  year,  in  connexion  with  the 
recent  introduction  of  the  Reformed  religion  into  Bois- 
le-Due,  he  entered  upon  a  controversy  about  Protes- 
tantism with  the  learned  Yoetius,  the  issue  of  wlich 
conclusively  showed  that  he  had  grievously  underesti- 
mated his  adversary's  strength.  In  163B  lie  published 
a  pseudonymous  work  entitled  Alexandri  Patrieii  Arma- 
eani,  Thtologi,  Jfan  Gallient,  Men  dt  Jutlitia  armorvm  tt 
fcedtrum  Segit  Gallia  libri  duo,  embodying  an  argument 
and  remonstrance  against  the  policy  of  France  in  its  recent 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  Quatavus  Adolphas.  For  this 
supposed  'serricB  to  Spain  he  was  rewarded  in  1636  with  the 
bishopric  of  Yprea  He  was  preparing  for  the  press  his 
great  work  upon  St  Augustine,  which  had  occupied  him  for 
twenty-two  yean,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  sudden  illness  on 
May  6,  1638.  By  his  last  will  the  MSS.  of- this  work 
were  bequeathed  to  his  chaplain  Lamaeus,  and  his  friendq 
Fromondus  and  Calenns,  to  be  published  "  qnam  fidelis- 
sime  " ;  at  the  same  time  he  declared  his  obedience  to  the 
Roman  See  should  any  alteratioD*  bf  deaindi 
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phanitacou  ;  it  rilled  foith  A'otm  i»  AUMjAarmaeon,to  which 

he  replird  In  hU  Sjjotigia,  16S0.     On  the  pnblicstion  of  Voet's  Det- 

perata  Catua  Papatut  in  ]63f,  Jsdms  unded  ov«r  the  farther 

I  msnsgement  of  the  contTorenj  to  Fromond,  wkoes  Critlt  (163t) 

'  wu  met  with  Schook's  DaperatuMiuia  Cauta  fapatiu.    Amoag 

'  oth:r  irorlu  of  Jansen  are  mentioned  Tetrattuekia  um  Oeviwm- 

lariut  i»  jy.  £tangeHa  and  PmlaUuchui  ritt  Camnuntnrfiu  ts  T. 

librot  IfoyU.    See  Lejdeoker,  MiUoria  /anmnitmi  (Utrecht,  16tf  V 

JANSENISM.  The  Auguitiiuu,  wit  deetriiui  S. 
Augutlim  dt  humanm  naturrn  taniiaie,  mgriiudine,  d 
medieina,  adveriui  Ptlagianoi  el  MauUienia  of  Jansen, 
publislied  in  1640,  is  a  work  in  three  folio  Tolnmea.  The 
first  of  these  is  devoted  to  an  historical  exposition  of  the 
Pelagian  and  Massilian  (semi-Pelagian)  heresies ;  the  second 
seta  forth  the  Angnatinian  doctrine  as  to  the  state  oi 
innocence  and  the  fallen  state ;  while  the  third  treata,  in 
ten  books,  of  the  grace  of  Christ  the  Saviour.  The  sting 
of  the  work  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  epilogne,  whici 
draws  a  parallel,  in  various  particulars,  between  the  errors 
of  the  Massilians  and  those  "recentiomm  qnomsdam," 
the  Jesuits  being  referred  toi  Its  bearing  upon  prsviooa 
controversy  had  become  well  known  long  before  ita  pub- 
lication; and  while  it  waa  still  in  the  press  at  Lonvain 
strenuous -efforts  were  made  by  the  Jesuit  party  thara, 
through  the  papal  internnncio,  to  induce  the  nniveraity  to 
prohibit  its  appearance,  on  the  ground  that  various  popes 
had  forbidden  that  anything  ehould  be  written  on  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  grace  of  God  without  ezpreas  papal 
permission.  These  efforts  not  only  failed  to  attain  their 
immediate  object,  but  had  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating 
public  interest  in  the  Augmtinui  when  it  appeared ;  and  »g 
soon  as  it  arrived  in  Paris  it  waa  forthwith  reprinted  with 
the  written  approval  of  six  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of 
the  faculty  of  theology  ther&  In  1641  the  reading  of  the 
book,  thns  flung  into  the  arena  of  theological  controversy 
and  ecclesiastical  intrigue,  was  prohibited  by  the  Inqniaition; 
no  opinion,  however,  was  pronounced  as  to  its  doctrine^ 
and  tile  rounter-agitation  of  the  Jesuits  in  relation  to  it 
was  condemned  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  papal 
injunctions  already  referred  to.  But  the  dispnte  did  not 
admit  of  being  thus  quietly  repressed,  and  accordingly,  in 
1643,  the  bull  In  eminenti  of  Urban  YIIL  was  pnblijied, 
renewing  and  confirming  the  constitntions  of  Fins  Y.  and 
Oregory  XIII.,  as  well  as  the  decrees  of  Paul  Y.  and  of 
himself,  and  forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Auyiututtu,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  its  appearance  had  not  been 
sanctioned,  but  also  because  it  contained  various  errora. 
This  bull  encountered  a  very  general  resistance  in  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  part  both  of  the  nniveraity  of  Lonvain 
and  of  the  clergy  at  large;  but  ultimately,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Spanish  Oovemment,  it  wss  accepted 
(1661),  subscription  to  it,  however,  not  being  insisted  on. 
At  the  Sorbonne  also  it  was  badly  received,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction it  had  caused  in  France  found  expression  in 
the  Apology  far  Jaiutn  by  Amsuld  in  1644,  which  waa 
followed  by  a  second  in  1646.  The  ftrength  of  these 
Apologia  lyinglargulyin  the  fact  that  no  particular  doctrines 
of  Jansenins  had  been  condemned  as  heretical  in  the  papal 
bull,  the  Jesuits,  inflexible  in  their  determination  to  secure 
the  effectual  condemnation  of  a  book  which  told  ao  power- 
fnlly  against  their  distinctive  theology,  immediately  est 
about  obviating  this  weakness  in  their  attack,  and  various 
attempts  were  accordingly  made  to  formulate,  in  the  shape 
of  definite  propositions,  the  heresy  which  they  believed  to 
exist  In  1646  eight  such  propositions  were  stated  by 
Habeit,  "  theologal "  of  Notre  Dame,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  pope  ;  rabaequent  successive  adjustments 
reduced  them  in  1660  to  five,  which  in  the  name  of  eighty' 
five  French  prelates  were  forwarded  for  condemnation  to 
Born*.     They  were  as  follows ; — (I)  There  are  soau  oom- 
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mtndments  of  Qod  .whiliti  just  men,  altbongh  willing  and 
aoxions  to  obey  them,  are  unable  with  the  strength  thej 
have  to  fulfil,  and  the  grace  by  which  they  might  fullil 
them  ia  alao  wanting  to  them ;  (2)  in  the  state  of  fallen 
nature  inward  grace  is  never  resisted;  (3)  in  the  fallen 
state  merit  and  demerit  do  not  depend  on  a  liberty  which 
ezclndM  necessity,  bat  on  •  liberty  which  ezclades  con- 
straint; (4)  the  semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity 
of  an  inward  preTenient  grace  for  the  performance  of  each 
particular  act,  and  also  for  the  first  act  of  faith,  and  yet 
were  heretical  inasmuch  as  they  maintained  that  this  grace 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  will  of  man  was  able  either 
to  nsist  or  obey  it ;  (6)  it  is  semirFelagian  to  say  that  Christ 
died  or  shed  His  blood  for  all  men  without  exception.  The 
pope  long  resisted  the  pressure  with  which  he  was  urged 
to  pronounce  upon  these  theses  in  an  adverse  sense ;  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  he  should  steadily  have  inclined 
to  the  old  and  simple  expedient  of  enjoining  silence  upon 
dispntanta  on  either  side  of  the  controversy ;  for,  if  the  ' 
Jansenist  propositions  had  a  Calvinistio  ring  about  them, 
there  was  no  denying  that  they  also  admitted  of  an 
Aogustinian  and  therefore  presumably  of  an  orthodox 
interpretation.  At  length,  howover  (May  1663),  Innocent  | 
X.  in  the  bull  entitled  Cum  occaiione  impresiionii  libri  i 
pronounced  the  first  four  points  heretical,  while  the  fiftli  < 
was  declared  to  be  false,  with  the  addition  that,  if  it  was 
intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  Christ  died  only  for 
the  elect,  it  was  impious  and  blasphemous  as  well  as  | 
heretical  This  bull  was  accepted  and  promulgated  in 
Fiance  and  the  If  etherlands  with  the  royal  consent,  and  the 
T.otory  of  the  Jesuits  was  quite  decisive.  The  Jansenists 
still  seemed  indeed  to  have  one  line  of  defence  left  to  them ; 
tcey  expressed  themselves  willing  to  condemn  the  "five 
prapositioBf  in  their  heretical  sense,  but  not  as  propositions 
of  Janaen.  This  posit'on,  however,  ceased  to  be  tenable 
when,  in  September  1661,  the  pope  declared  that  the  pro- 
positions  were  found  in  the  Auffitttmiu  of  Jansen,  and  that 
thur  condemnation,  as  doctrines  of  Jansen,  was  impeiativei 
Amaidd  nevertheless,  with  whom  were  the  other  Fort 
Royalists  (see  Pobt  Rotal),  refused  to  yield.  In  the 
second  of  his  "  Letters  "  to  a  person  of  quality  (the  Due  de 
Luines),  he  argued  that,  while  the  Holy  See  bad  anthority 
to  decide  with  respect  to  doctrine,  and  every  good  Catholic 
owed  BubmissioD  not  only  "de  respect"  but  also  "de 
croyance"  to  snch  determinations,  yet  it  might  be  mis- 
taken on  the  question  of  "faet*  whether  a  given  book 
contained  certaiq  statements  or  not  The  commotion 
which  ensued  called  forth  in  January  1666  the  first  and 
second  of  the  Provincial  Letten  of  Pascal,  but  these  bnlliant 
controversial  efforts  did  not  suffice  to  avert  the  expulsion 
of  Amauld  from  the  Sorbonne  (31st  January  1666).  In 
the  following  year  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  draw  up 
•  formula  avowing  full  acceptance  of  the  bull  of  Alexander 
yn.,  in  which  it  had  been  specifically  declared  that  the 
five  propoaitiona  contained  de/aeto  Jansenist  error.  This 
doenment,  sanctioned  by  the  king  in  1661,  the  clergy  and 
«U  inmates  of  conventual  establishments  were  called  npon 
to  sign,  all  who  refused  being  treated  as  hereMcs.  The 
leading  Jansenists  were  compelled  to  go  into  hiding,  and 
the  nuns  of  Fort  Royal  were  subjected  to  imprisonment 
and  other  harsh  treatment  Many  of  the  detgy,  with 
whom  were  four  bishofM,  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  sign, 
until  at  last,  in  September  1668,  the  compromise  called 
the  "peace  of  Clement  IX."  was  arranged,  in  virtue  of 
which,  by  the  omission  of  a  single  word  ("  pnrement  "),- 
assent  was  no  longer  required  to  the  proposition  that  Jansen 
had  actndly  taught  the  five  propositions  in  a  "  pnrely " 
heretical  sense.  The  respite  from  controveray  and  perse- 
cution thns  secured  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  Jesuits 
ven  quite  unable  to  make  a  moderate  nae  of  the  power  of 


which  they  were  now  so  fully  ascertained.  Amanld  was 
driven  into  Holland,  where  he  found  congenial  society  and 
apt  disciples  in  Catholic  circles,  and  particularly  at  Delft 
In  1706  a  bull  was  obtained  from  Clement  XI.  in  which 
the  heretical  character  of  Jansen's  tei>i!hing,  in  Jansen's 
sense,  was  authoritatively  asserted,  and  thns  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX.  was  destroyed.  This  messui<e  ultimately  led, 
in  1710,  not  only  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment 
at  Fort  Royal,  but  alao  to  the  destruction  of  the  very 
buildings.  Lonis  XIT.  was  further  induced  to  approach 
the  pope  for  a  decision  npon  the  doctrine  contained  in 
Quesnel's  JRiflexioiu  moroUei  nir  U  Nouveau  Teitament,  a 
work  of  practical  edification,  which,  published  in  1693-94^ 
had  attained  great  popularity  in  Fraaoe,  and  been  recom- 
mended by  many  bishops,  including  the  Mtdinal-archbiihop 
of  Paris,  °Ds  Noailles,  but  was  suspected  of  latent 
Jansenism.  In  this  way  the  bnll  Vnigaiiiui  (1713)  waa 
obtained,  in  which  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  one  pio- 
pontions  taken  from  Quesnel  were  condemned  aa  ertoneoos 
and  heretical  The  result  was  to  divide  the  French  Chnieh 
into  two  parties,  the  acceptants  or  oonttitutionists,  and  the 
appellants  or  anti-constitutioniats ;  but  again  the  Jesuit 
influence  was  able  to  secure  the  ultimate  defeat  (1728)  of 
Noailles  and  his  party,  ind  iu  1730  the  bull  was  formally 
registered  as  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  Oppressed  Jansenism 
now  changed  its  method  of  defence.  Reports  of  miradea 
wronjlkt  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  Paris,  at  the  grave 
of  Francis  de  Paris,  a  young  Jansenist  deacon  who  had  died 
in  1737,  began  to  be  cirenlatad ;'  and  the  spot  became  a  pil- 
grimage centre  daily  viaited  by  thonsaods  of  fanatica.  It 
was  in  vain  that  die  place  was  walled  np  (giving  occasion  to 
the  witty  epigram  "  De  par  le  Roi,  dtfense  k  Dieu  De  fairs 
miracle  en  ce  lien ") ;  portions  of  earth  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  grave  were  eqnally  eficacions,  and  the 
number  of  convulsionary  prophets  of  coming  ruin  to  the  state 
•qd  dinrch  continued  to  increase.  Represaion  by  imprison- 
ment and  other  violent  means  was  vainly  attempted ;  but 
as  the  povelty  of  the  movement  wore  off  the  exdtMnent 
gradually  died  down ;  and  after  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  the  appellants  or  Jansenists  of  France  ceased  to 
make  any  figure  in  the  public  view.  Their  cause  may  be 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  the  grave  of  Francois  de  Fans. 
In  Holland  the  history  of  the  disciples  of  Janaen  followed 
a  different  conrse.  The  Catholics  there,  though  steadfastly 
refusing  to  be  called  Janaenists,  became  deeply  imbued 
with  Us  views; 'at  their  heod  was  the  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  who  on  this  account  was  deprived  by  the  pope 
in  170i.  In  1723  the  chapter  there  secured  the  consecra- 
tion oi  a  successor  (which  the  pope  had  steadily  refused) 
by  an  appellant  bishop ;  in  similar  circumstances  bishopa 
were  consecrated  at  Haarlem  and  Deventer  also,  and  the 
separatist  church  thus  constituted  still  subsists,  though 
its  members  in  t869  were  under  6000.  Its  adherenta 
claim  to  be  ^sciples  of  St  Augustine  and  members  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  they  recognise  the  pope 
as  the  visible  head,  although  they  deny  his  infallibility. 

Tot  the  euliar  itaujw  of  the  butoi;  of  Jmiaiunii,  Me  Leydeoker, 
BiMoria  Jtaumi*m^  1S85,  iJid  the  anonymou  work  of  Qerberon, 
Hutoin  OMral*  du  Jmumutm;  1700.  Modem  vitboiities  irt 
Bunte-BenTe,  Pi>rt-Soyal,  1840-48,  Sd  ed.  1887 ;  BeucUin, 
ChtAieU*  «.  Pi>rt-A>yal,  18S9-44 ;  and  Boovier,  JttutU  crUipu 
ntr  U  JcOutmine,  1884. 

J  ANSSEN,  or  J  assik  (sometimes  Johnbox),  Coxm^nn 

S  1690-1666),  painter,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  about  1690. 
Ibout  1618  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  patronized 
by  James  L  and  the  court  Under  Charlea  L  he  continued 
to  paint  the  numerous  portraits  which  adorn  very  many  of 
the  mansions  and  collections  of  England;  but  in  1648, 
after  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  his  brush  waa  bu^  till  bis  death  in  1668l  Janaaen'a 
pictures,    diiefly  poitcaita,    are    diatinguisbed    by  dear 
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eoloaring,  delicate  touch,  good  taste,  and  careful  finuh. 
He  generally- painted  upon  panel,  and  often  worked  on  a 
RQiall  seals,  Bomstimea  produciag  replicas  of  his  larger 
works.  A  characteristic  of  his  style  is  the  very  dark  back- 
ground, which  throws  the  carnations  of  his  portraits  into 
rounded  relief. 

JANSSENS,  or  jAireicira,  van  Nuysssn,  AvKkBAX 
(1567-1632),  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  He 
studied  under  Jan  Snellinck,  was  a  "master"  in  1603, 
and  in  1607  was  dean  of  the  master -painters.  Till  the 
appearance  of  Rubens  he  was  considered  perhaps  the  best 
historical  painter  of  his  time.  The  styles  of  the  two 
artists  are  not  unlike.  In  correctness  of  drawing  Janssans 
excelled  his  great  contemporary ;  in  bold  composition  and 
in  treatment  of  the  nude  he  equalled  him ;  but  in  faculty 
of  colour  and  in  general  freedom  of  disposition  and  touch 
he  fell  far  short.  A  master  of  chiaroscuro,  he  gratified  his 
taste  for  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  his  torch- 
lights and  similar  effects.  Oood  examples  of  this  master 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Antwerp  museum  and  the  Vienna 
gallery.  The  stories  of  his  jealousy  of  Bubens  and  of  his 
dissolute  life  are  quite  unfounded.  He  died  at  Antwerp 
in  1633. 

JANSSENB,  or  JiUisura,  Vicioit  HoNOKim  (1664- 
1739),  painter,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1664.  After  seven 
years  in  the  studio  of  an  obscure  painter  named  Volders, 
he  spent  four  years  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
The  next  eleven  years  Janssens  passed  in  Rome,  where  he 
took  eager  odvant^e  of  all  the  aids  to  artistic  study,  and 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Tempesta,  in  whose  landscapes 
he  frequently  inserted  figures.  Rising  into  popularity,  he 
painted  a  large  number  of  cabinet  historical  scenes ;  but,  on 
his  return  to  Bmssels,  the  claims  of  his  increasing  family 
restricted  him  almost  entirely  to  the  larger  and  more 
lucrative  size  of  picture,  of  which  very  many  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  the  Netherlands  contain  examples.  In  1718 
Janssens  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  stayed  three  years, 
and  was  made  painter  to  the  emperor.  The  statement 
that  he  risited  England  is  based  only  upon  the  fact  that 
certain  fashionable  interiors  of  the  time  in  that  country  have 
been  attributed  to  him.  Janssens's  colouring  was  good, 
his  touch  delicate,  and  his  taste  refined.     He.died  in  1739. 

JANUARIDS,  St,  or  Sajt  Gskkabo,  the  patron  saint 
of  Naples;  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  was  bishop  of 
Benevento,  and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  3d 
century  after  Christ  On  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution 
by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  he  was  taken  to  Nola  and 
brought  before  Timotheus  the  governor  of  Campania  on 
account  of  his  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  After 
he  had  withstood  various  assaults  upon  his  constancy,  he 
was  at  last  sentenced  to  be  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace, 
through  which  he  passed  wholly  unharmed.  On  the 
following  day,  along  with  a  number  of  fellow  martyrs,  he 
was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  which,  however, 
contrary  to  their  nature,  laid  themselves  down  in  tame  sub- 
mission at  his  feet.  Timotheus,  again  pronouncing  sentence 
of  death,  was  struck  with  blindness,  but  immediately  healed 
by  the  powerful  intercession  of  the  saint,  a  miracle  which 
converted  nearly  five  thousand  men  on  the  spot,  .The 
nngratefol  judge,  only  roused,  to  further  fury  by  these 
ocenrrences,  caused  the  execution  of  Januarius  by  the  sword 
to  be- forthwith  carried  out  The  body  was  ultimately 
'removed  by  the  inhabit'  nts  of  Nsples  to  that  city,  where 
the  relic  became  Tery  fajions  for  its  miracles,  especially  in 
counteracting  the  more  dangerous  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 
His  clotted  blood,  preserved  in  a  glass  phial,  even  to  this 
day  is  wont  to  liquefy  and  bubble  np  as  if  but  recently 
fhed  whensoever  it  is  placed  within  sight  of  the  martyr'a 
nead:  So  far  the  Breviary,  This  Itqnefactlon  of  the 
blood,,  which  is  brought  about  at  least  twice  a  year,  on 


May  1  and  on  September  19,  the  day  assigned  to  this 
saint  in  the  Roman  calendar,  is  a  miracle  the  recurrence 
of  which  is  observed  by  believing  Neapolitans  on  each 
occasion  with  various  festivities  extending  over  a  whole 
week.  The  Januarius  of  Cordoba,  to  whom  along  with 
Saints  Faustus  and  Martialis,  a  special  local  office  ii 
assigned  in  the  Spanish  Breviaiy,  hss  a  story  which  bean 
a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding;  he  also  is  stated 
to  have  suffered  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  but  the 
scene  of  his  martyrdom  was  Cordoba.'  His  day  is  October 
1 3,  and  the  invention  of  his  remains  is  commemorated  on 
November  26.  The  number  of  minor  saints  of  this  name 
is  very  considerable ;  the  cognomen  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  common. 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  onr  present  calendar, 
consists  of  thirty-one  daya  It  was,  however,  not  the  first 
month  of  thet  year  in  the  British  Isles  till  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar  was  made  m  1752,  when  the  legislature,  by 
an  Act  passed  in  the  preceding  year,  altered  the  mode  of 
reckoning  time  from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian  style 
At  this  period  it  wss  directed  that  the  legal  year  which  had 
commenced  in  some  parts  of  the  country  on  Mtfnsh  2$,  and 
in  others  with  January,  should  thenceforward  be  appointed 
to  begin  always  on  the  1st  of  January.  January  derives 
its  name  from  the  god  Janus,  who  had  two  faces  looking 
in  opposite  directions,  and  Macrobius  states  that  it  wu 
dedicated  to  him  beeanse,  from  its  situation,  it  might  be 
considered  to  be  retrospective  to  the  post  and  prospective 
to  the  opening  year.  The  consecration  of  the  month  took 
place  by  an  offering  of  meal,  salt,  frankincense,  and  wine, 
each  of  which  was  new.  On  the  first  of  this  month  all 
enmities  were  suspended,  presents  were  exchanged,  consuls 
installed,  to.  The  principal  festivals  now  observed  in 
this  month  are  the  following: — Jan.  1,  New  Year's  Day, 
Feast  of  the  Circiuncision ;  Jan.  6,  Epiphany,  Twelfth- 
Day;  and  Jan.  25,  Conversion  of  St  Paul    Bee  Cauendax 

JANUS,  a  Roman  god,  after  whom  the  month  of 
January  was  named.  His  temple  was  open  in  war  and 
closed  during  peace,  and  the  ceremony  of  dosing  it  for  the 
third  time  in  Roman  history  was  performed  by  Augustus, 
29  &a,  when  he  hod  established  his  authority  over  the 
whole  empire.  This  temple,  which  was  in  reality  only  an 
arch  or  gateway,  facing  east  and  west,  stood  near  die  forum. 
When  moet  of  the  Roman  gods  were  merged  in  Greek 
divinities,  Janus  retained  hit  native  character.  Amid  the 
obscurity  that  hangs  over  the  genuine  Roman  religion,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  nature  and  origin  of  Janus.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  the  chief  deity  of  one  of  tlie  races 
which  were  united  in  the  Roman  people,  and  that  his  wor- 
ship was  maintained  beside,  but  overshadowed  by,  that  of 
Jupiter,  the  chief  deity  of  another  of  these  races.  The  hill 
of  Janus,  Janiculnm,  lay  on  the  north  or  Etruscan  side  of 
the  Tiber,  and  was  doubtless  (he  seat  of  his  original  wor- 
diippors.  An  Etmscan  origin  is  thus  suggested,  and  moat 
auUioritiea  accept  this  hypothesis.  The  Romans  them- 
selves thought  that  Janus  and  the  feminine  Jana,  it; 
Diana,  were  sun  and  moon  ]  and  the  names  are  commonly 
assimilated  to  the  Greek  Zijy,  i.«.,  ^Irp/.  It,  however, 
Janus  was  an  Etruscan  god,  belonging  to  the  Ktmacan 
element  in  Rome,  he  must  then  be  identified  with  the 
Etruscan  deity  Ani,  the  form  of  the  name  being  prompted 
by  the  word  Janva,  as  Janus  is  the  god  of  opening  and  be- 
ginning. The  god  is  represented  with  two  faces  looking 
in  opposite  directions,  a  design  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
Etruscan  Volatetra,  but  possibly  due  to  the  inBueace  of 
Greek  art 

Sea  FteUv,  Sim.  J/yO.  ;  Gerhud,  OritA.  UM.,  iL  ;  Hsrtnng, 
Jteltg.  dtr  Jttmtr ;  ScliTeslar,  Sam.  dMckidUa,  Jte. ;  Daacke, 
Ttmplum  em  fiaetnzo,  llommson  in  Us  history  pnpoaes  a 
diflcrent  vitw. 
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THE  eupin  of  Japan  eouiati  of  a  long  ehtin  ol  iilanda 
npanited  from  the  eutem  coast  of  Asia  by  t)M 
Ecu  of  Japcm  and  Okhotsk,  and  extending  from  24*  to 
SO* 40'  N.  lat,  and  from  124'  to  166'  38' E  long.  Itcom- 
mences  with  the  Kurile  Islands  and  descends  in  a  sonth- 
westerly  direction  to  the  Loochoo  group,  to  which  the 
Japanese  Government  reasserted  their  claim  in  1876.  The 
■ontliem  portion  of  the  island  of  Saghslien  was  ceded  to 
Rotsia  in  exchange  for  the  Kariles.  The  whole  empire  is 
called  by  the  natives  Dai  Nippon,  or  "  Great  Japan  " ;  but 
Nippon  or  JfiAon  is  often  employed  alona  Nippon  means 
literslly  "sun's  origin,"  i.e.,  the  land  over  which  the  snn 
fiist  rises,  aud  thus  denotes  the  poeitioD  the  empire  occapiee 
ia  the  extreme  East,  The  principal  islands  may  be 
eonmeiated  as  follows : — 

L  The  main  island,  which  does  not  bear  any  special  nama.  In 
muj  of  the  older  geographioal  works  it  is  stated  that  Ktfpon 
A*  ths  dixtinctiT*  appelUtioa  of  this  one  isUsd,  but  \>j  the 
Jspaneae  theDiselres  the  name  is  sppUed  only  to  the  whole 
eonntiy. 

1  Kiashia  (Ut.,  "the  nioe  pronnecs"). 

2.  Bhikokn  (lit,  "  ths  four  proTinces "). 

4.  Yexo. 

S.8ado. 

6.  Tnubims. 

7.  Hiiado  (oflan  wrongly  written  Firantio). 
t.  AmgL 

i.  OahuDs  ("Tries  Island")  and  the  chain  iduieent  to  it,  tvr- 
miaating  with  Hachjjt  (misspelt  on  ehsrts  Fatsisio}. 

10.  lU,  with  sereial  smaller  isles. 

11.  The  OU  gronii. 

12.  The  Oota  groop. 
U.  The  Bonin  groap. 

\i.  Ths  Rinkin  (Loochoo)  gronpL 

15.  The  Knrile  groap  (Chijima ;  Ut,  "ths  thonssnd  islands "). 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  reliable  surveys,  it  is  exceedingly 
diffienlt  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  area  of  the 
Jspaneae  empire.  'A  few  years  ago  the  Government  insti- 
tuted surreying  operadons  under  the  direction  of  skilled 
foreign  engineers,  end  an  ordnance  map  of  the  city  of 
TAkiA  has  already  been  prepared  and  published ;  but  any 
correct  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  whole  country  can 
hardly  be  obtained  for  some  years  to  come.  In  a  work  on 
gtneral  geography  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Ednco- 
tion  Department  at  TftkiO,  the  area  of  Japan  is  stated  to  be 
i4,780  aqnare  ri,  which  measurement,  taking  the  linear  ri 
M  eqoal  to  2 '45  English  miles,  gives  a  total  of  abont 
1(^742  miles,  or  nearly  one-fourth  more  than  the  area  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  estimate,  however,  is  founded 
on  maps  whidi  are  far  from  correct^ 

The  old  division  of  Japan  into  provinces  was  made  by 
^  emperor  Suma  (131-190  i.i>.),  in  whose  time  the 
jviisdietion  of  the  sovereign  did  not  extend  further  north 
tksn  to  a  boundary  line  mnning  from  the  Bay  of  Sendai, 
OD  ths  eaat  coast  of  the  main  idond,  to  near  the  present 
treaty  port  of  Kiigata  on  the  west  coast.     The  northern 


1  Km  fai  oidiaaiy  Jqwaeae  maps  there  sre  noUoeable  Tar7  gUilng 
iKnimdM  Si  to  dlstaaees,  ko,  Tba  eommoa  maamnfflant  of 
Ingtk  is  the  n,  aqalvaleB^  as  has  bets  said  abora,  to  abont  S'46 
nilM.  The  rinsnan7eoBtainsMcU,thongh  In  the  sxtrama  western 
partioB  of  ths  ouimtij.  50  cM  sre  tometUnea  reckoned  to  the  ri.  In 
hUlj  Rgiomi  va  often  meet  with  what  ia  tenued  the  "nonntsta  ti," 
«Uch  ii  one-half  of  tba  ordloarr  onew  la  former  dsjs,  la  ststing 
liUmi  along  ths  loada,  ka.,  ths  ipaea  oocnplad  tij  tampla  aodo- 
■sna  vai  not  reckoned,  and  thna  the  traveller  had  often  to  ttavanw 
a  III  kngv  lonte  tliaa  that  aetnallj  noted  In  the  gnide-booka  The 
>hior  Usaar  naaanrea  are  the  aim,  or  inch,  10  of  which  make  the 
•iais,  Thieh  la  aa  naarlr  ai  poaaibla  aqnlralent  to  oar  foot ;  6  aAotn, 
DC  71)  a^b  Inehea,  make  np  the  JqMoeee  Jn,  while  tha  j»  sontaina 
10  liofai.    Bm  noeat  worka  on  Jananeaa  welgbta  and  meaanra.  by 


portion  beyond  this  Una  was  then  occupied  by  barbarous 
tribes,  of  whom  the  Ainos  (still  to  be  found  in  Tezo)  are 
probably  the  remaining  descendants.  The  whole  country 
was  then  divided  into  thirty-two  provinces.  In  the  3d 
century  the  empress  Jingfi,  on  her  return  from  her  victorious 
expedition  against  Clores,  portioned  out  the  empire  into 
five  home  provinces  and  seven  circuits,  in  imitation  of  the 
Corean  system.  By  the  emperor  Mommu  (6y6-707)  some 
of  the  provinces  were  subdivided  so  as  to  increase  the 
whole  number  to  sixty-six,'  and  the  bonndariea  then  fixed 
by  him  wen  resnrveyed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  ShOmu 
(723-766).    The  old  division  ia  as  follows  :— 

I.  The  Oo-hinM,  or  "  fire  home  provineea,"  <.«.,  those  lying 
immediately  aronnd  KiAto,  the  eq^ital,  viz.  i— 

Tanuuihiro  '  also  called  JAahio.    I    Idznmi,  also  esUed  SnAiu. 
Tamato,  „         Wsshin.      Stitu,  „         Seaahin. 

ZawaM,  „         Kssbitt.  | 

II .  The  seven  circuits,  ss  follows  ;— 

1.  The  Tltaidi^  or  "  eaaten-aea  ciienit.''  which  compriacf 
fifteen  pronnoea,  vii.: — 


Iga 

Ishiu. 

Ksi 

or  KUiiu. 

M 

„  S4iMu. 

Sagam* 

„  SMUm. 

Shima 

„  ShiaUo. 

Mnssshi 

„  Sushiu. 

Ovmi 

„  SisMu. 

Awa 

„  SMiu. 

Uika*a 

„  &iiuA«it. 

Kadxma 

„  SAahio. 

TAlAmi 

„  gnAiu. 

Shimin 

„  SAahio. 

Snraga 

M  Smulkiu. 

Bitaeki 

„  JAahio. 

IdM 

„  Dznshia. 

S.  The  TtteaiM,  at  "  eastem-monntain  dreoit,"  which  com- 
priaea  eight  provineea,  viz. : — 
6nd  or  OMiu.  I       EAdznkj       or  JlMn. 

Ifino  „  KAshio.  i        SbiBiotaukJ   „   Tiuhiu. 

Bida  „  Hishin.  ;       Mntsa  „  Oihiu. 

Shinsno        „  ShinMu.         \       Dim  „  Ushin.  . 

t.  The  BtkuirihM,  or  "  northern-land  cinrait,"  which  com- 
l>riaaa  aeven  provinces,  vis. : — 


EUhiu  or  Esshio. 

Xcki^  „  Eaahin. 

i$«fo(iahnd),.  Bsshin. 


Waksaa        or  JoJeuahia. 
SchixA         „  Eiahia. 
JTofa  „  JTtuMM. 

XUo  „  KAahio. 

4.  The  SminM,  or  "  monntain-back  eircoit,"  which  com- 
prises eight  provinces,  viz. : — 


Tamta  or  Tsnshin. 

Tango  „  Tanshio. 

T<yima  '„  Tanahin. 

Inaba  „  InMu. 


Btit  or  Hakoahio. 

Idsmno         „  Onthiu. 
Iwami  ,,  SMMu. 

Oti  (gronp  of  islands). 

5.  The  SanyteU,  or  "  moontain-front  eircoit,"  which  com- 
prises eight  province^  vis. : — 
Harima         or  SmUhiu.  Bingf  or  Bishin. 

Mimaaaka      „  SaJnuMn  AU  „  OeiaUu. 

BUai  „  Bishin.  B\tu)»  „  BAshin. 

BUMu         „  Bishin.  Kagato         „  ChttKiu. 

«.  The  yankaUt,  or  "sonthem-sea  dreuit,"  which  com- 
prises six  provinces,  vis. : — 
Kit  or  SUhiu.        I       Seaaiki         or  Sanahio. 

Amii  (i»knd)  „  Tsnshin.  Ivo  ,.  Yoahio. 

Am  „  AMu.  I        IW  „  ToMm. 

7.  Ths  SmicoiM,  or  "  weatem-aea  elTenit,"  which  comprises 
nine  provineea,  viz.:— 


C%£tius» 

Olalngo 

Buan 

Bungo 

Bimm 


or  CSiiknshia. 

Chlknshin. 

HAshin. 

HAshin. 

Hishin. 


or  Hishin. 
„  Kisshin. 
„  CMshin. 
Sstsnma  ^  »  AusMn 


Bigo 


in.  The  two  islands,  vis.  i— 

1.  Tsnshima  or  ToMiu. 

i.  m  „  Ishin. 

Upon  comparing  the  above  list  with  a  map  of  Japan  it 


•  He  names  given  in  Italiea  are  thoae  mors  commonly  need.    Thoea 
In  the  fliat  oolnam  are  generally  of  pure  naUra  derivation ;  thoae  in 
the  eecond  column  are  compoaed  of  the  <aineee  word  aiin,  a  "jaoTinc^ 
added  to  the  Chiaeee  pronanclatloa  of  one  of  the  cbaiactara  with  which 
the  native  name  ia  writta-      In  a  few  caaei  both  namaa  are  need, 
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will  be  seen  that  the  main  uland  oontaini  the  CMcinai, 
Tdiaidi,  Tdxtndd,  Sokurikudi,  Sanindd,  Sany6d6,  and 
one  province  (KUhin)  of  the  Kankaidd.  Omitting  olio  the 
island  of  Aw^ji,  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  Nankaidd 
give  the  name  Shiioiu  ("the  four  provinces'')  to  the 
island  in  vhich  they  lie;  while  the  SaikaidA  eoincidc^ 
exactly  with  the  large  island  of  Xituhiu  ("the  nine 
provinces  ").  This  name  KiuiAiu  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  one  province  of  Kiihiu  on  the  main 
i3land. 

In  1868,  when  the  rebellions  nobles  of  dshiu  and  D^wo, 
in  the  TStanM,  had  submitted  to  the  mikado  (the  emperor), 
those  two  provinces  ware  subdivided,  D^wa  into  Uzen  and 
Ugo,  and  Oshiu  into  Iwaki,  Iwashiro,  Bikuzen,  Riknchhi 
and  Miehinokn  (sometimes  also  called  Matsn).  This 
increased  the  old  number  of  provinces  from  sixty-six  to 
seventy-one.  At  the  same  time  there  was  created  a  new 
circait,  called  the  Ho]ikaid6,ot  "northern-sea  cirbuit," which 
comprised  the  eleven  provinces  into  which  the  large  island 
of  Tezo  was  then  divided  (viz.,  Oshima,  Shirib^ihi,  Ishikari, 
Tishiwo,  Kitami,  Ifuri,  Hitaka,  Tokachi,  Knshiro,  and 
Kemuro)  and  the  Knrile  Islands  (Chijima). 

Another  division  of  the  old  sixty-six  provinces  was  made 
by  taking  as  a  central  point  the  ancient  barrier  of  Osaka 
on  the  frontier  of  6mi  and  Yamashiro, — the  region  lying 
on  the  east,  which  consisted  of  thirty-three  provinces,  being 
called  the  KuatttA,  or  "  east  of  the  barrier,"  the  remaining 
thirty-three  provinces  on  the  west  being  styled  Kuanui,  or 
"  west  of  the  barrier."  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
term  Kwvnit  is  only  applied  to  the  eight  provinces  of 
UusashirSagami,  Kfidzukd,  Shimotsnk^  Kodztuo,  Shimdsa, 
Awa,  and  Hitachi, — all  lying  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the>old  barrier  of  Hokon^,  in  BagnmL 

Chiihffoku,  or  "  central  provinces,"  is  a  name  in  common 
tise  for  the  Sanindi  and  Sanyddi  taken  together.  Sai- 
koku,  ot."  western  provinces,"  is  another  name  for  Kiuahfo, 
which  in  books  again  is  frequently  called  Chiiuei. 

'Each  province  {kuni)  is,  divided  into  what  may  be  termed 
departments  (iUri).  The  latter  vaiy  in  number  according 
to  the  size  of  the  province.  In  the  old  sjrstem  there  were 
altogether  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  departments,  but 
the  addition  of  the  Holfkaidi  has  raised  Uie  number  to 
considerably  over  seven  hundred. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  whole  of  the  empira 
except  the  HoVkaidi  was  again  divided  in  1872  into  three 
cities  (/u)  and  seventy-two  prefectures  (ken).  The  three 
cities  are  Yedo,  6zaka,  and  Kidta  In  1869  Tedo  also 
nceived  the  name  of  TAkiA,  or  "  eastern  capital,"  as  opposed 
to  SaikiA  (the  new  name  for  KiAto),  or  "  western  capital" 
This  was  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  emperor's 
conrt  from  his  old  capital  to  Yeda  It  may,  however,  be 
here  remarked  ttat,  whilst  the  Japanese  invariably  speak 
of  T6ii6  Jfu,  "  Uie  city  of  TAkiA,"  they  use  the  name  Kidto 
Fa,  "the  city  of  KiAto,"  and  not,  as  might  hays  been 
supposed,  3<tikiS  Jfu.  The  limits  of  the  prefectures  (ktn) 
were  irrespective  of  the  boimdaries  of  the  provinces. 
There  were  originally  seventy-two,  bnt  a  gradual  process  of 
amalgamation  haa  considerably  reduced  the  list;  and  in 
August  1876  a  Oovenunent  notification  fixed  the  ptefec- 
tnras  at  only  thirty-five,  the  names  of  wUch  are  given  in 
the  following  table : — 

The  Home  ProTineai  (I|)— Stkii,  HUgo  (pert)— sport  bom  the 
two  cities  of  Ozalu  and  EiAta 

TAkaidA  (8)— Iberaki,  Chibs,  Bsitama,  Kanagaws,  TsmanaaU, 
Bhldnioka,  AieU,  If iy^— apart  from  the  city  of  Ttkii. 

TAtandA  (lI)--AwomGri,  IwaU,  Hiyagi,  rnkuhima,  Akita, 
Yamsgsta,  Tochigi,  Gumma,  Kuano,  Gifn,  Shun. 

HokarikadA(S)— Niicat^  UUkawa. 

SanlndA  (l)--ShiinaDe. 

SanyAdt  (S))— Hi&go  (part),  OlMjaint,  Hiroshima,  YamagnchL 

NasliaidA  (S)— Wakayaaui,  Ehim^  KAchi. 

MkaidA  (f )— Oida,  Foknoks,  Enmamoto,  VafpsaU,  Ka^pxhima. 


From  the  above  list  it  majf  be  noted  that  in  many 
instances  a  single  fan  now  contains  several  provinces  or 
portions  of  different  provinces.  In  1878-9  a  separate  pre- 
fecture (called  the  Okinawa  ken)  was  created,  including 
the  lUukiu  (Loochoo)  gronp.  Until  that  time  Riukiir  was 
governed  by  a  king  of  its  own,  but  being  in  fear  of 
Its  powerful  neighbours,  China  and  Japan,  it  had  f<n 
many  yean  sent  tribute  to  both.  A  qnestion  of  doable 
allegiance  thus  arose,  which  was  solved  by  Japan  assert- 
ing its  sovereignty ;  the  king  received  the  title  of  nobU 
of  Japan,  and  tiie  Okinawa  ken  was  established.  Whether 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government  may 
not  embroil  them  with  Clhina  is  a  point  not  yet  definitelv 
settled. 

The  total  number  of  islands  in  the  Japanese  group, 
exclusive  of  the  four  main  ones,  is  stated  to  be  over  three 
thoosand.  Many  of  these  are  mere  barren  rocks,  unin- 
habited and  nncnltivated.  Others,  again,  are  of  consider- 
able size  and  exceedingly  fertile,  particularly  the  oonntleas' 
Islets  in  ths  Suteo  Jfada,  commonly  known  to  Europeans 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Inland  Sea,"  lying  between  the 
main  island  on  the  north  and  the  islands  of  Shikokn  and 
Eiushin  on  the  sontK  The  whole  coast-line,  too^  is  dotted 
with  islands  and  rocks  of  all  sizes.  Oshima,  also  called 
Tries  Island,  at  the  month  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  is  one  of 
considerable  importance.  It  has  many  inhabitants,  and 
its  volcanic  soil  is  fairly  productive.  It  is  the  most 
northerly  of  a  chain  which  extends  as  far  sonth  as  the 
27Ui  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  Bonin  group,  termed 
by  the  Japanese  the  Ogasawara  Islands,  lies  far  out  at  ses, 
to  the  south  of  the  entrance  of  Yedo  Bay ;  it  coneists  uf 
two  large  islands,  separated  from  each  other  by  SO  miles 
of  sea,  and  a  host  of  islets.  The  Japanese  Government 
reasserted  their  sovereignty  over  the  Bonins  in  1878.  Ths 
&arile  Islands  are  merely  a  chain  of  barren  rocks,  and  the 
few  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  fisheries  and  in 
hunting  the  sea-otter.  Due  south  froqi  the  province  of 
Satsuma  lis  several  minor  groups,  terminating  with  the 
Riukin  Islands.  .  The  GotA  group  (lit.  "the  five  islands  ") 
extends  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  province  of  Hizen, 
in  Kiushiu,  to  which. it  belongs. 

Cdaxt-line. — The  bays  along  the  coast  are  often  of  eon 
siderable  size.  The  Japanese,  strange  to  say,  have  no 
namea  for  either  their  bays  or  their  straits,  die  appelhi- 
tions  found  on  maps  and  charts  having  been  given  by 
European  navigators.  Yedo  Bay  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
to  foreigners,  but  Sendai  Bay  (on  the  east  coast)  and  that 
running  up  to  the  north  of  the  island  of  Awnji,  and  com- 
monly called  Ozaka  Bay,  are  also  famous.  Owari  Bay,  in 
the  province  of  that  name,  is  of  considerable  size.  The 
Bay  of  Eagoshima,  in  the  province  of  Satsnma,  is  long 
and  narrow ;  it  is  well  known  to  foreigners  as  having 
been  the  scene  in  1863  of  an  attackron  Kagoahima  (the 
castle-town  of  the  lord  of  Satsuma)  by  a  British  squadron. 
The  entire  coastline  teems  with  smaller  bays  and  har- 
bours, in  many  of  which  good  anchorage  can  be  foond. 
An  English  man-of-war,  the  '"Sylvia,"  has  for  several 
years  been  'employed  as  a  surveying  vessel  to  obtain 
Bonndings  of  the  principal  inlets  and  drew  up  charts  of  ths 
coast 

The  straits  best  known  to  foreigners  ate  the  Straits 
of  Tsugam  (often  miscalled  Sangur  in  maps),  which 
separate  Yezo  from  the  northern  portion  of  the  main  island ; 
the  Straits  of  Akashi  and  of  Idzumi,  dear  the  island  of 
Awaji,  at  ths  eastern  entrance  of  the  "  Inland  Sea";  and 
the  Straits  of  Shimonosiki,  at  the  extreme  western  end 
of  that  sea,  separating  the  main  island  from  Kiushiu. 
The  attack  on  Shimonos^ki  in  186i  by  an  allied  squadron 
of  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Aiaerican  vessels,  in  retalia- 
ti9n  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  foreign  shipping  paasia^ 
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throngh  the  straits  by  the  batteries  erected  by  the  lord  of 
Chubhm  (in  which  province  Shimonos^lci  is  sitaated)  is  a 
matter  of  historical  note.  The  cnrrent  in  these  straits  is 
to  swift  that  vessels  hare  difficulty  in  steuming  it  unless 
Duder  steam. 

It  will  suffice  to  name  a  few  of  the  almost  countless  pro- 
montories and  capes  alon;  the  coast.  On  the  extreme 
north  of  the  main  island  we  hare  Kiuhi-iaki  and  Fujishi- 
zalu  in  the  Tsagara  Straits.  Inuboy^  no  said  lies  on  the 
east  coast  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tun^gawa.  Su-saki 
in  Awa  and  Miura  no  uiisakt  (called  by  foreigners  Cape 
Sagami)  mark  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Yedo.  Cape 
Idzu  is  in  the  province  of  that  name,  and  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Kishin  are  Idzumo-zaki  and 
Shiwo  no  misaki,  Muroto-zaki  and  Ashizuri  no  misaki 
are  the  chief  promonturiei  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island 
of  Shikuku,  both  being,  situated  in  the  province  of  Tosa. 
Tsut4ui-zaki  in  Hiugn,  and  Sata  no  mistkt  (better  known 
to  Europeans  as  Cape  Chichakuff)  in  6iumi  are -the  ex- 
treme southern  points  of  the  island  of  Kiushiu.  In  the 
island  of  Yezo  there  are  several  noticeable  promontories. 

The  number  of  harbours  and  trading-ports  called  by 
the  natives  d^minato  ("large  harbours")  is  stated  to  be 
fifty-six,  but  many  of  these  would  no  doubt  be  inacceaaible 
to  foreign  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage.  They  are,  however, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  coasting  junks 
and  fishing  craft,  and  these  vessels  hsve  no  lack  of  places 
of  refuge  in  heavy  weather.  In  many  instances  the 
entrance'*  are  blocked  by  one  or  more  small  islands  or 
rucks,  whirh  reuder  the  anchorage  within  even  more 
secure.  In  Yezi  the  port  of  Matnumae  is  the  one  best 
known.  The  Bay  of  Yedu  abounds  with  harbours,  some 
being  situated  wiihiii  the  mnuths  of  the  rivers.  In  Idzu, 
Sbimoda  is  oue  that  deserves  special  mention ;  the  water 
is  there  very  deep,  nnd  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  vessels 
beating  up'  toward*  the  entrance  of  Yedo  Bay  to  seek 
shelter  in  it  Shimidza  in  Suruga  is  also  a  well-known 
pl'ice ;  a  long  sandy  promontory  covered  with  fir  trees 
defends  the  port  from  the  sea  on  the  south.  In  the 
prorinee  of  Shima  are  Toba  and  Matoya,  both  magnificent 
barbonrs.  The  "  Inland  Sea  "  is,  of  course,  especially  rich 
in  this  respect,  the  harbour  of  Mitarai,  between  two  islands 
near  the  province  of  Aki,  being  a  favourite  place  of  caU. 
In  Sbikoko,  Takamatsu  in  Sanuki  is  the  best  known. 
Kinshin  is  abundantly  supplied,  Kagushima  in  Satsnma 
being  one  of  the  largest  an^  best,  The  harbours  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  main  island  are  also  numerous,  and 
each  of  the  isknds  Tstishima,  Iki,  and  Sado  possesses 
(•no.  The  ports  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  since  the 
year  1S09  ate  Yokohama,  Hifigo  (K6b6),  and  Niigata  on 
the  main  island,  Nagasaki  in  Kinshin,  and  Hakodate  in 
Yeza 

MouTitairu. — Japan,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  volcanoes  are  so  nnmerous,  is  very  hilly ;  and 
in  some  districts  there  are  many  monutains  of  considerable 
height  The  most  extensive  plains  are  those  of  the  KuantO 
and  Echigo,  and  the  north  of  dahiu.  The  provinces  of 
Mikawa,  Mino,  and  Owari  are  also  very  flat  Half-way 
between  Tdkid  (Yedo)  and  Kifito  lies  the  great  watershed 
uf  the  east  of  Japan,  the  table-land  of  Shinano,  elevated 
some  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ridges 
aronnd  or  forming  part  of  it  are  very  lofty,  particularly 
those  of  the  province  of  Hide.  The  plain  of  Yedo  lies  to 
the  east  of  this  table-land,  about  1800  feet  below,  while  to 
the  north  the  hills  gradually  slope  aw&y  to  the  province  of 
Echigo.  Another  range  of  considerable  height  runs  due 
north  from  Aidzu  to  Tsngaru,  thus  dividing  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  dshiu  and  D^wa.  The  province  of  Kai  is  almost 
entirely  summnded  by  mountains,  and  the  hill  scenery  in 
Siihiii  »n4  new  Kioto  n  exceedingly  fiue,     ghikoku 


possesses  some  large  ridges,  and  the  south  of  Kinshin, 
especially  in  the  provinces  of  Higo  and  Hinga,  is  also  by 
BO  means  deficient  Even  in  the  wide  rice-plains  through- 
out the  country  there  may  often  be  seen  minor  elevstiotu 
or  hills,  rising  abruptly,  in  some  cases  to  a  considerable 
height  The  mountain  best  known  to  foreigners  is  Fi\ji- 
Ban, — commonly,  but  most  erroneously,  termed  Fusiyani* 
or  Fnsi-no-yama  in  geographical  works.  It  riset  more  than 
12,000  feet  above  high-water  level,  and  is  in  shape  like 
a  cone;  the  crater  is  500  feet  deep.  It  stands  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  three  proviuces  of  Kai,  Suruga, 
and  Sagami,  and  is  visible  at  a  considerable  distance 
seaward.  It  is  regarded  by  the  natives  ss  a  sacred 
mountain,  and  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  make  the  ascent 
to  the  summit  at  the  commencement  of  summer.  The 
Bi)ex  is  shaped  somewhat  like  an  eight-petaled  lotus  flower, 
and  offers  from  three  to  five  peaks  tu  the  view  from  different 
directions;  it  is  visible  from  no  less  than  thirteen  different 
provinces.  Th'iagh  now  apparently  extinct,  it  was  in 
former  times  an  active  volcdno,  and  Japanese  histories 
mention  several  vary  disastrous  eruptions.  The  last  of 
these  occurred  in  1707,  when  the  whole  summit  burst 
forth  iuto  flames,  the  rocks  were  shattered  and  split  by  the 
heat,  and  ashes  fell  even  in  Yedo  (about  60  miles  distant  in 
a  direct  line)  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.^  After  FHJi'«ui 
may  be  mentioned  Oassan  in  the  province  of  Uzen,  Mitakt 
in  Shinano,  the  NikkA  range  in  Shimotsuki,  6min4  ia 
Yamato,  Haknsan  in  Kaga,  Tatiyama  in  Etchin,  Kirisb- 
ima-yama  in  Hinga,  Asosan  in  Higo,  Tsukuba-aan  in 
Hitachi,  Onsen-ga-tak<  in  HIzen,  Asanio-yama  in  Shinano^ 
Chdkaizan  in  Ugo,  and  Iwaki  in  Michinoku.  There  are 
several  active  vulcanoes  in  the  country,  that  best  known 
to  foreigners  being  Asjma-yama.  This  motmtain  is  8500 
feet  in  height  The  earliest  eruption  of  which  records 
now  exist  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  1650;  after  that 
the  volcano  was  only  feebly  active  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years,  when  tiiere  occurred  a  very  sever* 
eruption  in  1783.  Even  so  lately  as  1870  there  was  a 
considerable  emission  of  viilciinic  matter,  at  which  time, 
also,  violent  ehucks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  the  treaty 
|)ort  of  Yokohama.  The  crater  is  very  deep,  with  irregular 
rucky  walls  of  a  sulphur^  character,  from  apertures  in 
which  sulphurous  fumes  are  constantly  sent  fonh.  At 
present  very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  heights 
of  the  mountains,  but  the  subject  is  one  that  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  foreign  residents  in  Japan  for 
several  yean  past  Hie  following  is  an  approximate  esti- 
mate :— 

>  According  to  Jspsaw*  tradHion,  It  vu  apbeavad  Is  s  ringlt  night 
ttom  the  bottom  of  the  Mi,  tbout  (vantjr-one  ud  a  btir  centuries  ego, 
and  ite  hUtoiy  b«s  been  oaranuijr  noorded.  From  Jul)r  to  Baptsniber 
the  winti  of  the  pilgiijna  an  lupplied  hj  tenponuy  mtannnl*  di>- 
tributed  slosg  the  principal  rouia*  of  aacent,  one  of  which  la  from  the 
salt  bj  Subanhin,  another  fh>ni  the  north  h;  Yokhlda,  and  <  third 
from  the  aoDth  bjr  Mnrayama.  Tlie  white  vestmenta  naually  worn  by 
the  pilgrima  are  itamped  by  the  prieals  at  the  top  with  variona  aeala 
and  imagea.  Sir  Rutherford  Al(aok  and  a  party  of  Engliikniea 
aacended  the  mountain  In  1S40.  and  aiuce  then  it  haa  fttquently  Iteea 
Tialted  by  Guropeani.  The  h«ight  aa  then  eatiniated  by  Ueutanant 
Bobinaon  was  14,177  feet ;  bnt  a  mean  of  laTeral  aubaeqnent  meaann- 
menta  givea  only  11,200.  In  the  gnat  crater  there  are  neither  enl- 
phvrlo  azhalationa  nor  ateam.  Aooordlng  to  Dr  von  Draache  thla  la 
a  drcnlar  bowl  about  700  or  BOO  feet  deep.  The  lavaa  an  mainly 
dolomitio ;  thou  forming  the  walls  of  the  crater  are  ooopoeed  of 
anamealta,  in  which  here  and  there  gralna  of  falapor  are  vlalble.  Ibe 
Japaneie  poeta  never  weary  In  calebratlng  the  pralMa  of  F^Jl-aan,  and 
ita  conical  form  ta  one  of  the  mcaffamiliar  objects  in  Japaneea  paint- 
ing and  deooratlTe  art.  Baa  the  uottm  of  Sir  B.  Alcock'a  aacent  ia 
JawnuU  R.  O.  Soe.,  18SI  ;  of  A.  JlBnft  aacent  In  Anguat  1878,  la 
Pnt.qfJl.Soe.i'lSySi  and  of  Dr  von  Draache'e  in  hia  "  Bcmerinuvpa 
liher  die  Japasiachan  Vallianan  Aaa-ysma  ....  nnd  Foilyaiaa,'' 
In  /oArhicA  JT.  AT.  Otol.  lUicJuatutaU,  1S77  :  alao  J.  Bdn'a  "Da 
rqjl-no-yaiH  and  ISin*  9eat«ifnB|,''  U  )>t«nHSW>  MittMhmfm, 
1979. 
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I.  F^ji-taa 12,US  fwt  (abort  hl(;h«it«r mark «t 

tht  town  of  Momidiu). 
S.  Aakma-yuut 8,500  „ 

8.  NMtal-an  (the  loftixt 

hiU  in  the  NikkAnnga)  7,800    „ 

4.  Ovtm*,  in  Stgami  S.IOO    „ 

5.  Tsnkabe-ean 6.000   „ 

C  Onion-ga-tak^ 4,100   „  (teeordiog  to  Siebold). 

i^tvtrt.— The  riverj  of  Japan,  althoagk  veiy  numeroos, 
we  ia  no  ease  of  any  great  length.  This  of  coune  i»  eoiily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  idandB  are  narrow  and 
hiUy.  Tlie  longest  and  widest  river  is  the  Ton^gawa, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Kddzulci,  and  flows  dae  east 
to  the  Pacific,  throwing  off,  however,  at  S^kiyado  in 
Shimfisa,  i  branch  tliat  flows  into  Tedo  Bay  near  the 
capital^  The  length  of  the  Ton^wa  is  over  170  milea. 
At  S^kiyado  (which  is  a  large  and  thriving  river-port)  the 
water  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  depth,  while  *  few 
hundred  yards  above  that  town  foot-passengers  can  ford 
the  stream  without  any  great  difficnity.  The  Shinano- 
gnwa  and  Eiso-gawi,  both  of  which  take  dieir  ris?  in  the 
province  of  Shinano,  rank  next  to  the  Ton^wa.  The 
former  flows  first  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  next  dae 
north,  and  then  north-eut  through  Echigo  to  the  sea  at 
Niigata;  the  Eiso-gawa  flows  to  the  westward  and  then  to 
the  son^,  between  the  provinces  of  Mino  and  Owari,  and 
finally  falls  into  the  sea  at  Kuwano.  The  6i-gawa  rises 
in  the  soath-west  of  Kai,  and  traverses  the  province  of 
TAtOmi ;  it  is  less  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  coarse 
than  for  the  great  breadth  of  its  bed,  which  near  the  month 
is  2J  miles  across,  its  current  being  also  very  swift.  The 
Figi-kawa,  flawing  due  soath  from  the  mountains  of  Kai 
through  the  province  of  Suraga,  is  famous  as  being  one  of 
the  swiftest  streams  in  all  Japan.  In  the  north,  the 
8akata-giwa  flows  due  west  from  the  range  of  mountains 
separatiug  the  provinces  of  Uzen  and  Riknzen,  and  eaters 
the.  Sea  of  Japan  at  the  town  of  Sakata,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  are  fed  by  oountless 
tributary  streams,  which  in  many  cases  form  •  complete 
network  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  conntry,  and  thus 
greatly  facilitate  transport  from  the  interior  to  the  coast 
On  the  Ton^wa  and  a  few  other  'streams  of  greater 
depth  small  river  stesmers  ply  for  several  miles ;  bnt  in 
general  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  drawing  as  a  rule  but 
a  few  inches  of  water,  are  employed.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  see  boats  of  this  description  in  process  of 
construction  even  in  remote  coontiy  villages  on  the  banks 
of  streams  in  which  the  depth  of  water  is  but  from  12  to 
13  inches  at  ordinary  timta.  Floods  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  especially  at  the  commencement  of  summer, 
when  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountain  ranges 
causes  at  times  an  almost  incredible  downflow  from  tiie 
higher  lands  to  the  plains.  These  floods  invariably 
occasion  great  destruction  of  property,  as  the  bridges 
spanning  the  rivers  are  only  buUt  of  wood  and  turf,  sup- 
ported by  piles.  In  some  localities,  notably  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  province  of  ShimAsa,  traversed  by  the 
■outhem  branch  of  the  Ton^gawa,  large  tracts  of  rice-land 
are  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  fine  sand  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  swept  over  the  fields  daring  imindations. 
In  addition  to  boats,  long  rafts  of  timber  are  constantly  to 
be  seen  descending  the  larger- rivers;  the  logs  are  floated 
down  in  a  toagk  stat^  to  be  afterwards  thinned  and  sawn 
np  at  the  senport  towns  where  the  timber  trade  is  carried 
on. 

Zaiet. — Japan  contains  a  largo  nnmber  of  lakes,  bnt  only 
ono — ihe  Biwa  Lake,  in  the  province  of  6mi — is  worthy 
of  special  notice  on  account  of  its  site.  Its  length  is  abont 
00  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  20  miles.     At 

'  Bm  Niamun's  ezoeUent  peper,  "  U«l>«r  die  Kbene  von  Yfdot'  la 
PMeiguunt'e  Mfta^ttmfn,  W9. 


a  Tillage  called  Katada,  some  10  miles  from  its  southern 
extremity,  it  anddenly  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  only  a 
mile  and  a  half,  after  which  it  again  slightly  expands. 
This  lake  derives  its  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  biua  or  Japanese  lute ;  the  scenery  around  it  is  parti- 
cularly  beautiful,  and  it  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sightseers 
from  KiAto.  An  ancient  Japanese  legend  asserts  that  in 
the  year  286  &o.,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  KArei, 
there  ocenrred  a  terrible  earthquake^  when  the  earth 
opened  and  Lake  Biwa  was  foaned;  at  the  same  timo 
rose  the  mountain  called  Figi-«an.  In  6mi  there  is  a 
small  hill  called  Migami,  which  in  shape  slightly  re- 
sembles Fqji-san,  and  this  fact  is  quoted  by  the  native* 
in  support  of  the  theory  connecting  the  lake  with  the 
aacred  mountain;  and  the  inhabitants  of  6mi  wer« 
privileged  to  undertake  the  ascent  of  Fuji-san  after  only 
seven  days'  purification,  instead  of  one  hundred  days',  the 
prescribed  term  for  all  other  persons^  After  Biwa  may  be 
noted  the  lakes  of  Chinzeqji,  Suwa,  and  Hakon^  all  of 
which  lie  for  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  of  Chluxeiqi 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  called  Kantai-zan, 
in  &.e  NikkA  range  in  the  province  of  Shimotsnk&  Hie 
scenery  in  its  vicinity  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb  that 
he  who  ho*  not  aeen  NikkA  should  not  pronounce  the 
word  "  beautifoL"  The  lake  of  Snwa  is  in  the  province 
of  Shinano,  and  can  be  reached  by  a  road  called  the 
NakasendA^  running  north-west  frum  TAkiA  thnnigii 
the  heart  of  the  country  to  KiAto.  The  Eakon<  Lake 
lies  in  the  range  of  hills  bearing  the  same  name  juat 
to  the  east  of  Foji-san ;  the  water  is  exceedingly  cold, 
and  of  great  depth.  A  Japanese  legend,  indeed,  asserts 
that  it  hns  never  been  fathomed.  The  hill  scenery  aronnd 
it  is  very  picturesque,  and  lar^ge  numbers  of  foreign 
residents  from  TAkiA  and  the  neighbouring  port  of 
Yokohama  visit  it  daring  the  summer  months.  The 
Inawashiro  Lake,  in  the  province  of  Iwashiro,  is  <aid  to  be 
about  10  milee  in  length.  It  is  fed  by  two  streams  flowing 
from  the  east  and  north-east,  while  out  of  it  flows  the 
Aka-no-gawa,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Niigata.  It  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  no  great  elevation ;  the  tenpeiatnre 
there  is  cool,  and  in  winter  the  streams  are  froien  for 
several  weeks.  On  the  boundar7  line  of  the  provinces  of 
Hitachi  and  ShimAsa  there  are  also  large  tracts  of  water,  or 
lagoous  (Japanese  niiina),  fed  by  the  Tontenwa;  these, 
though  not  actually  lakes,  may  almost  be  classed  under 
that  heading,  as  their  connexion  with  the  river  itself  con- 
sists in  many  cases  of  but  one  narrow  outlet  Thoee 
of  chief  note  are  the  Ushikn-nnma  in  Hitachi,  and  the 
Imba-numa,  T^nnma,  and  Naga-nnma  in  ShimAsa. 
The  country  in  this'  vicinity  is  as  a  rule  exceedingly  flat, 
bnt  the  Imba-numa  is  for  some  distance  along  its  eaatera 
shore  bordered  by  small  hills,  thickly  wooded  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  the  whole  forming  a  very  pretty  land- 
acape.  The  lagoons  are  well  stocked  with  fiJi,  the  large 
eels  found  in  the  TTshlku-nama  being  especially  prised 
for  excellence  of  flavour ;  in  the  winter  montha  they  teem 
with  wild  fowl  The  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  village* 
along  the  shores  are,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  maintained  by 
fishing  and  shooting  or  trapping. 

JA'acrott. — Japan  ia  particularly  rich  in  minerals, 
among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  gold,  sUver,  iron, 
copper,  coal,  andstone  of  various  kinds,  llie  gold  was  first 
discovered  and  melted  in  the  year  749  a.i>.,  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  ShAmn ;  it  came  from  the  department  of 
Oda  in  the  province  of  6shiu,  and  in  the  following  year 
more  was  found  in  the  province  of  Snruga.  Daring  the 
long  period  of  Japan's  SMlusion  from  the  test  of  the  world, 
the  gold  discovered  remained  in  the  conntry,  and  the  amount 
augmented  year  by  year ;  and  this  no  doubt  tended  in  a 
great  degree  to  convey  to  the  earlier  foreign  Tisitors  tho 
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impraaion  tbat  the  cnpply  wtu  far  more  abnndant  than 
WHS  actually  the  (act.  The  quantity  of  bullion  exported 
by  the  Portagasie  during  their  etay  in  Japan  (1550-1639) 
miy  be  estimated  at  the  least  at  fifty-nine  and  a  hnlf 
million*  sterling,  or  an  average  of  £660,000  yearly.  Dr 
Kaempfer  even  speaks  of  some  years  with  an  export  of  two 
and  a  halt  millions  of  gold.  From  1619  to  1671  the 
Batch  also  exported  large  quantities,  together  wilh  siUer 
and  copper,  and  the  total  Tulue  of  gold  and  silver  alone 
cent  oat  of  Ja^ian  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  one  hundred  and  three  milliuna 
sterling.  At  an  exhibition  held  in  Kifito  in  187S  were 
shown  about  twenty  samples  of  gold  ore  found  in  diS'eront 
prariuces!  The  ore  Is  generally  poor,  and  many  gold- 
yielding  places  are  now  lying  nnworked,  because  the  in- 


provinees,  and  its  export  figares  eontiderably  in  the 
trade  returns  of  the  treaty  ports  during  the  post  few 
years.  As  a  rule  Japanese  copper  is  exceedingly  free 
from  the  presence  of  iqjurions  metaU  After  the  year 
1600  many  bronze  guns  «ere  cast  in  Japan,  the  workman- 
ship being  exceedingly  good;  these  old  guns  are  often  to 
be  seen  even  now,  though  by  far  the  larger  number,  together 
with  the  temple  bells,  &o.,  made  from  the  same  materiul, 
have  been  broken  np  and  exported  as  old  bronze  by  Euro, 
pean  merchants.  Of  other  metals  Japan  also  produces  lend, 
quicksilver,  and  tin.  Cual  is  found  iu  large  quantities, 
particularly  in  Kinahia,  where  the  province  of  Hizen 
contains  the  well-known  mines  of  Karatsn,  and  in  the 
island  of  Takashima,  near  the  treaty  port  of  Nagasaki 
Coal-fields  also  exist  in  the  large  norUiern  island  of  Yezo. 


creased  cost  of  labour  renders  it  very  difiicult  to  work  them  .  Nearly  all  the  steamers  plying  between  Japan  and  Cliina 
with  profit  Pure  auriferuus  quartz  has  been  found  in  the  coal  at  Nagasaki,  where  this  trade  attracts  a  good  deal  of 
provinces  of  Sntsuma  and  Kai,  gravel  in  6dami,  and  '  enterprite.  The  numerous  quarries  thronghout  the  empire 
quartz  in  Biknchiu  and  at  the  mine  of  Aikawa  iu  the  '  afford  large  quantities  of  stone.  Marble  and  granite  are 
island  of  Soda  The  mode  in  whicli  the  Japanese  work  fonnd  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Shinano,  Mino,  and 
the  gold  ores  nearly  resembles  Western  methods.  They  '  KAdzuk^ ;  freestone  is  also  procured  from  Setsu  and  Idzn. 
understand  perfectly  the  separation  of  even  the  smallest  The  huge  blocks  of  which  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  at  the 
quantities  of  gold  dust  from  stones  and  gravel  by  means  |  capital  are  built  were  originally  brought  from  tiie  latter 
of  a  system  of  wazhing  and   levigation.      They  do  not,  i  province.     In  the  old  castle  ol  6zaka,  in  Setsu,  there  is 


however,  possess  any  good  process  for  the  separation  of 
gold  from  silver,  and  hence  all  Japanese  gold  contains  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  latter  metnL  Silver  ore 
was  discovered  accidentally  in  the  year  667  a.d.,  iu  the 
island  of  Tsushima ;  this  ore  produced  the  first  Japanese 
silver  metal,  in  the  year  671.  From  1100  to  1600  it 
was  obtained  and  melted  in  Japan  in  far  larger  quan- 
tities than  at  the  present  time.  It  generoUy  occurs  in 
comparatively  small  quantities  as  an  admixture  in  several 
copper  and  lead  ores.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the 
provinces  of  JAshio,  Iwami,  and  Setsu ;  bnt  it  ik  also 
found  mixed  with  lead  in  Hida,  Iwashiro,  Echizen,  Echigo, 
Biknchiu,  >SnwO,  Hiuga,  and  Uiga  Of  the  numerous 
iron  ores  to  be  found,  the  principal  is  magnetic  iron  ore, 
which  forms  tite  main  bwis  of  the  Japanese  iron  in- 
dnstry.  Loadstone  was  discovered  in  the  year  713  in 
the  province  of  6mL  The  exact  date  of  the  first  mann- 
factttre  of  iron  is  unknown  ;  it  is  certain  only  that  the 
Japanese  hare  worked  their  iron  ores  from  the  lOth 
century  onward.  The  principal  seats  of  the  industry  are  in 
the  provinces  of  Idsumu,  Bingn,  6sliiu,  Hiuga,  Tajima, 
Wakasa,  Bizen,  Bitchiu,  Shinano,  TAt^mi,  Kai,  Suruga, 
and  Sntsuma.  The  best  steel  is  manufactured  in  Harimn, 
HOki,  Idzumo,  and  Iwami.  The  excellent  temper  of  the 
Japanese  swurd-blades  is  well  known.     The  most  noted 


an  enormous  piece  of  granite  measuring  thirteen  paces  in 
length  and  about  9  feet  in  height  The  foundations  of 
all  the  more  ancient  temples  throughout  the  country  are 
formed  of  large  blocks,  and  these,  together  with  the  long 
fiights  of  steps,  still  remain  to  prove  the  durability  uf  the 
old  style  of  architecture.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  at 
the  present  moment  stone  is  but  sparingly  used  for  build- 
ing purposes ;  even  in  the  great  cities  the  dwelling-honses 
are  almost  entirely  constructed  of  timber,  stone  being 
used  only  for  bridges  and  for  edifices  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ordinary.* 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Japan,  aa  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  great  length  of  the  chain  of  islands, 
varies  to  a  considerable  extent  in  different  localities.' 
Thus  we  find  that  while  the  Biukiu  and  Benin  groups, 
lying  close  to  the  tropica,  eqjoy  perpetual  summer,  the 
Kui^e  Islands  in  the  far  north  of  the  empire  share  the 
arctic  temperature  of  Eamtchatka.  The  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  favourable  for  Europeans,  although  its  frequent 
changes  often  prove  trying  to  foreign  resideuts.  All  the 
mountain  ranges  are  wrapped  deep  in  snow  throughout  the 
winter  months ;  indeed,  from  many  peaks  snow  never  en- 
tirely disappears.  In  the  northern  provinces  it  has  been 
known  to  fall  to  a  depth  of  no  less  than  8  feet,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Echigo  is  specially  noted  in  this  respect.     At  the 


smiths  formerly  resided  in  the  provinces  of  Sagami,  ^  treaty  port  of  Niigata,  in  that  province,  small  bamboo  sheda 
Bizen,  and  Kishiu,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kidto.  j  are  built  out  from  the  fronts  of  the  dwelling-houses  so  aa 
Japanese  legends  assert  that  the  first  sword  was  forged  in  to  form  a  covered  way  along  which  pedestrians  can  pass 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Sojin  (97-30  B.a),  but  this  when  the  rest  of  the  town  is  snowed  up.  At  T&kiA  snow 
statement  is  of  course  open  to  considerable  doubt     Copper    falls  snme  three  or  four  times  during  the  winter ;  it  eoreia 

the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from  3  to  6  inches  on  an  average, 
bnt  ddes  not  lie  long.  In  January  1876,  however,  • 
remarkably  severe  snowstorm  occurred,  when  the  whole 


was,  it  is  said,  smelted  in  Japan  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  698  at  Inaba  in  the  province  of  Suwd ;  and  in 
t'le  year  703  the  first  Japanese  copper  coin  was  east,  in 
the  province  of  MusashL  Since  the  10th  century  enorm- 
ous qnantities  of  ore  have  been  smelted,  and  this  metal 
formed  the  chief  trade  of  the  Dutch  and  Chin  see  at 
Nagasaki  from  1609  to  1868, — the  amount  exported  by  the 
former  being  more  than  four  millioiu  of  piculs  and  by  the 
latter  undoubtedly  still  more.*  It  is  perhaps  the  metal 
most  commonly  fonnd  in  Japan,  and  is  used  for  all  kinds 
of  household  goods,  doors  to  storehouses,  ornaments, 
temple-furniture,  mirrors,  bronzes,  smoking  utensils,  and 
current  coinage.  It  is  found  and  smelted  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,   particularly  in   the   northern  and  western 
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city  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more  ;  so  un- 
usual wos  this  phenomenon  deemed  that  a  large  number  of 
photographs  of  the  landscape  were  taken  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  event     Farther  to  the  south  and  west  the 

*6m  b  paper  on  "Mining  ind  Minei  in  Jspsn,"  In  the  JfniMr* 
4/'  eu  Titil  Univrnt^,  and  A.  J.  a  Geerti,  Im  froiiUU  it  U 
na(w«ya{ioiuuM<<  eAiii<iiw(Yokohsins,I878).  For  ttaa  gKlogjr,  aM 
B.  8.  Lyman '•  Ototngical  Survtf  <^  JofOM,  JttporU  <if  Pngnu  far 
1878-78  (Tokio,  1878). 

>  Bee  Dr  J.  J.  Kain'a  papsTS  la  Patarmsui's  JtlUMl.,  1876  and 
1879;  A.  Wojaikora  "B(daan  in  Japan  in  1878,"  in  tba  JfittML, 
1878,  and  hit  "Znm  China  ran  Japan,"  in  the  ZtUxhr.  d.  OeiUrr.  Ot$. 
/.  MtUor.,  1878  ;  and  T.  H.  Tizaid'i  ContributitHU  U  Ou  Mfltonlon 
^Jttfim  (IjOttdon,  1878). 
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•old  is  not,  -M  t  rale,  m  intoiwe,  wliile  ia  the  snmmer 
month*  the  heat  it  far  greater.  Near  Tokohama  and  Xfildd 
the  aommer  commences  in  May,  but  the  heat  only  becomes 
oppressive  in  July  and  Aognst,  when  the  thermometer  has 
been  known  to  register  104*  F.  At  the  break-up  of  the 
summer  there  are  heavy  laina,  which  render  the  interior  of 
the  houses  exoeodingly  damp  and  'uncomfortable.  After  the 
winter  there  also  occurs  a  short  rainy  season.  The  best 
months  for  making  excursions  into  the  interior  are  April 
and  October,  as  the  weather  is  then  generally  of  a  mean 
temperature.  Southerly  winds  blow  from  the  middle  of  May, 
and  often  even  from  April,  until  the  end  of  August  On 
the  Sea  of  Japan  south-west  winds  (known  as  the  south-west 
monsoon)  prevail,  while  in  Tokohama  and  all  parts  of  the 
country  tt^jaceut  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  southerly  winds  pre- 
dominate. The  south-west  monsoon  sett  in  in  April  and 
prevails. until  the  middle  or  end  of  September;  but  the 
regularity  with  which  the  monsoons  set  in  and  blow  on  the 
Chinese  coasts  ia  unknown  in  Japan.  On  calm  days  land 
and  ssfi  breezes  alternate  on  the  Japanese  coast  in  the  tame 
manner  as  elsewhere.  Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the 
violent  revolving  storms,  kuo4n  as  typhoons,  which  are 
closely  related  to  the  West  Indian  hurricanes  and  to  the 
cyclones  of  the  Indian  seas.  These  generally  occur 
in  the  months  of  July,  August,  or  September;  tbey 
invariably  occasion  great  damage,  not  only  to  shipping, 
but  also  to  property  on  land.  Large  trees  are  often 
snapped  asunder  like  mere  twigs,  while  the  roofs  and 
chimney*  of  foreign-built  edifices  suffer  severely.  As  a 
rule,  one  of  these  storms  is  experienced  every  year. 

Destructive  earthquakes  have  often  taken  place,  while 
slight  shocks'  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  several  having 
been  felt  lately  within  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Japanese 
histories  furnish  numerous  records  of  these  phenomena. 
The  ancient  legend  of  the  great  earthquake  in  286  B.O., 
when  Mount  Figi  rose  and  the  Biwa  Lake  was  formed,  has 
already  been  noticed;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  procure  re- 
liable information  fur  (eveial  centuries  later  than  the'date 
mentioned  in  that  fandfol  tale.  The  earliest  authentic 
instance  is  perhaps  that  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
416  ^D.,  when  Uie  imperial  palace  at  KiOto  was  thrown 
to  the  ground.  Again,  in  699j  the  buildings  throughont 
the  province  of  Tamato  were  all  destroyed,  and  special 
prayers  were  ordared  to  be  offered  up  to  the  deity  of  earth- 
quakes. In  679  a  tremendous  shock  caused  many  fissures 
or  chasms  to  open  in  the  provinces  of  Chikuzen  and 
Chikngo,  in  Kiushin ;  the  largest  of  these  fissures  was  over 
4  miles  in  length  and  about  20  feet  in  width.  In  829  the 
northern 'province  of  Diwa  was  visited  in  similar  manner; 
the  castle  of  Akita  was  overthrown,  deep  rifts  were  formed 
in  the  ground  in  every  direction,  and  the  Akita  river  was 
dried  up.  To  descend  to  more  recent  instances,  in  1 702  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  outside  and  iuside  moats  of  the  castle  of 
Yedo  were  destroyed,  tidal  waves  broke  along  the  coast  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  road  leading  through  the  famous 
pass  of  Eakoni  (in  the  hills  to  the  east  o*  Figi-san)  was 
closed  up  by  the  alteration  in  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Of  late  years  these  disastrous  earthquakes  have  fortunately 
been  of  more  tars  occurrence,  and  the  last  really  severe 
shocks  were  those  felt  in  18S4  and  ISSS.  In  the  former 
year  the  provinces  of  Snniga,  Mikawo,  T6t6mi,  Isi,  Iga, 
Betsu,  and  Harima,  and  also  the  large  island  of  Shikokn, 
were  severely  shaken.  It  waa  this  earthquake  which 
destroyed  the  town  of  Shimoda,  in  the  province  of  Idzu, 
which  had  been  opened  as  a  foreign  port  in  Japan,  while 
a  Bnssian  frigate,  the  "  Diana,". lying  in  the  harbour  at 
the  time  was  so  severely  damaged  by  the  waves  caused  by 
the  shock  that  she  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  earthquake 
of  18S9  waa  felt  moat  severely  at  Tedo^  though  its  de- 
■tenetive  power  extouded  fur  sou*  distane*  to  the  west. 


along  the  line  of  the  VAkaidA.  It  is  stated  that  on  tibia 
occasion  there  were  in  all  14,211  dwelling-houses  and 
1649  fire-proof  storehouses  overturned  in  the  city,  and  a 
destructive  fire  whkh  raged  at  the  same  time  further 
increased  the  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Meteorological  observations  have  for  some' time  back 
been  carefully  taken  at  the  college  in  T6ki6,  and  efforts 
are  now  (1881)  being  made  to  start  a  seismological  society 
in  the  capitaL  Japan  is  peculiarly  a  country  where  a 
learned  society  of  this  nature  could  gather  moet  interest- 
ing and  useful  information  from  actual  observation. 

Oerurai  Aiptet  of  iht  Country. — The  physical  structure 
of  the  islands  alternates  between  mountain  ranges,  rugged 
upland  regions,  wide  plains,  and  lands  consisting  of  an 
endless  succession  of  dale  and  down,  level  fields  and 
small  ridges.  Tezo  has  not  yet  become  thoroughly  known 
to  foreigners ;  but  it  possesses  both  hills  and  plains,  tlio  latter 
being  in  some  eases  very  sandy.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  main  island  of  Japan  is  ezcpedingly  mountunons^ 
though  large  moors  and  uncultivated  steppes  are  to  be 
observed  on  all  sides.  To  the  south-east  lies  the  wide 
plain  of  Tedo,  remarkably  fertile,  and  closed  in  by  lofty 
ranges. .  From  this  away  to  the  west  the  country  is  hilly 
in  die  centre,  with  lower  ground  to  the  north  and  south ; 
while  in  the  Urge  islands  of  Eiushiu  and  Shikoku  the  hi^ 
ground  is  far  in  excess  of  the  plain. 

VtgelabU  Produett. — The  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
land  consists  of  rice-fields,  commonly  termed  "  paddy-fielda.' 
These  are  to  be  seen  in  every  valley  or  even  dell  where 
farining  is  practicable ;  they  are  divided  off  into  plota  of 
square,  oblong,  or  triangular  shape  by  small  grass-grown 
ridges  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  on  an  average  a  foot 
in  breadth, — the  rice  being  planted  in  the  soft  mud  thus 
enclosed.  Narrow  pathways  intersect  these  rice-valleys 
at  intervals,  and  rivulets  (generally  fiowing  between  low 
banks  covered  with  clumps  of  bamboo)  feed  the  ditches 
cut  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  fields  are  generally 
kept  under  water  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  while  the 
crops  are  young,  but  are  drained  immediately  before 
harvesting.  They  are  then  dug  up,  and  again  flooded 
before  the  second  crop  ia  planted  out  The  rising  grounds 
which  skirt  the  rice-land  are  tilled  by  the  hpe,  and  produce 
Indian  com,  millet,  and  edible  roots  of  all  kinds.  Ilie  well- 
wooded  slopes  supply  the  peasants  with  timber  and  firewood. 
The  rice-fields  yield  two  crops  yearly.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  small  beds,  and  the  seedliDgs  are  planted  out  in  the 
fields  after  attaining  the  height  of  abiant  4  inches.  Th» 
finest  rice  is  produced  in  the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the 
Tondgawa  in  the  province  of  ShimAsa,  bnt  the  grain  of 
Kaga  and  of  the  two  central  provincea  of  Setsu  and 
Harima  is  also  very  good.  Prior  to  the  revolution  of 
1868-9  the  fiefs  of  die  various  dainuA  or  territorial  nobles 
were  assessed  at  the  estimated  total  yield  of  ricei  Until 
very  recently  there  existed  a  Government  prohibition 
against  the  export  of  the  grain.  Eice  not  only  forms  the 
chief  food  of  the  natives,  but  the  national  beverage,  called 
talci,  is  brewed  from  it  In  colour  the  best  taki  resembles 
very  pale  sherry ;  the  taste  is  rather  acid.  None  but  the 
very  best  grain  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  prin- 
cipal breweries  are  at  Itami,  Nada,  and  Hiftgo,  all  in  the 
province  of  Setsu.  Of  »aki  there  are  many  varieties,  from 
the  best  quality  down  to  s&iro-sajtj,  or  "  white  soij,"  and 
the  turbid  sort,  drunk  only  in  the  poorer  districts,  knowv 
BS  niffori-iaii ;  there  is  also  a  sweet  sort,  called  mirin. 

The  whole  couLtry  is  clothed  with  most  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, except  in  some  of  the  very  hilly  regions.  Xli'a 
principal  forests  consist  of  Oryplomeria  (Japanese  cedar) 
and  pine ;  the  ilex,  maple,  mnlbeny,  and  giant  camellia  also 
abound.  Some  of  the  timber  is  remarkably  flne^  and  the 
long  arennea  foUuwii^g  the  line  of  the  diffiwent  Ugfi  ttmdm 
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•ftoid  •  moat  grstofol  thade  In  ■omtner.  On  the  toad 
from  Tdkid  to  the  celebrated  temples  at  the  foot  of  the 
Nikkft  hiUi  U  an  aTenae  nearly  60  miles  in  length,  of 
eedars  and  pines,  some  of  the  trees  being  folly  60  or  60 
feet  in  height.  Unfortanataly  these  noble  specimens  are 
fast  disappearing,  as  the  wood-cattei'^  axe  and  saw  have 
bees  rathlessly  plied  daring  the  past  few  years.  In 
Japanese  wood-felling  a  common  plan  is  to  kindle  a 
fire  at  the  roots  of  the  tree ;  this  dries  np  the  sap  in  the 
trunk,  and  renders  the  wood  harder  and  firmer.  Two 
prinpipal  Tarietiea  of  the  pine  oooar,  called,  respectively 
the  red  and  the  black,  from  the  colonr  of  the  bark. 
The  former  thrires  in  sandy  ground,  while  the  latter 
grows  In  softer  black  soiL  It  is  said  that,  if  one  of  these 
▼arietiea  be  transplanted  to  the  soil  bearing  the  other,  it 
will  also  in  time  change  in  colour  till  it  resembles  its  new 
•ompanions.  The  tints  of  the  msple  foliage,  bright  green 
in  sumnier  and  brown-red  in  autumn,  contribute  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  beaaty  of  a  Japanese  landscape.  The 
mulberry  tree  grows  well  in  the  eastern  regions,  where  the 
silkworm  is  reared  tnd  the  silk  industry  carried  on.  The 
bamboo  is  especially  Useful  and  plentif nL  Bamboo  clumps 
are  seen  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  rice-land ;  they  line- 
the  river  banks,'  and  Sourish  equally  well  on  the  higher 
grounds;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
multifarious  purposes  for  which  the  cane  is  used.  Of  fruit- 
trees  Japan  possesses  the  orange,  apple,  walnut,  chestnut, 
plum,  persimmon,  damson,  peach,  and  vinei  The  fruit, 
however,  is  in  most  cases  of  qnality  far  below  that  of 
Earopoan  orchards.  The  best  oranges  come  from  the 
province  of  Kishia ;  these  have  a  smooth  and  very  thin 
rind,  and  no  seeds.  The  larger  oranges,  with  thick  and 
rough  rind,  grow  throughont  the  country.  The  so-called 
apple  resembles  the  large  russet,  but  only  in  colonr  and 
shape ;  it  has  absolatsly  no  flavour,  and  is  hard  and 
stringy.  The  plum,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  best  fruit  obtained,  next  to  the  orange 
and  persimmon.  This  latter  is  exceedingly  plentiful  and 
has  two  varieties,  the  soft  and  the  hard  ;  it  is' often  dried, 
and  sold  packed  in  boxes  like  flgs.  The  peaches  are  not 
remarkable  either  for  size  or  flavour.  The  best  grapes  are 
grown  in  the  provinces  of  Kai  and  Kawachi;  both  the 
black  and  the  white  are  found,  but  the  fruit  is  small,  and 
only  continues  in  season  for  a  short  time.  The  tea-plant 
grows  well  in  Japan,  and  tea  forms  one  of  the  chief 
exports  to. foreign  countries.  The  best  leaf  comes  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uji,  in  the  province  of  Yamashiro^ 
til  the  sonth-east  of  Kioto  ;  but  it  is  also  largely  ezp.irted 
from  Yokohama,  being  produced  in  the  fertile  district  in 
like  east  of  the  main  island.  The  production  of  vegetable 
wax  has  always  formed  one  of  the  principal  industries  of 
the  island  of  Kiushm,  and  the  trees  bearing  the  wax  berrie* 
grow  in  great  number  on  the  hill  slopes  and  round  the  edges 
of  most  of  the  cultivated  fields  (excepting  rice-land)  in  the 
provinces  of  Hizen,  Higo,  Chikusen,  and  Chikngo;  in 
Satsoma,  however,  they  are  not  so  pleotifuL  The  cotton- 
plant,  introduced  from  India  in  799,  also  thrives.  The 
camphor  tree  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  parti- 
cularly in  some  of  the  higher  regions ;  on  account  of  its 
agreeable  smell  the  wood  is  largely  need  in  the  mannfao- 
tore  of  small  cabinets  and  boxes.  Amongst  the  minor 
TegetaUe  products  the  sweet  potato  is  particolarly  plenti- 
tnl ;  it  has  several  varieties,  that  known  as  the  Satsnma 
potato  being  perhaps  the  best.  'Water  melons  and  gonrds 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes  thrive  in  the  more  sandy  soil ; 
and  onions,  carrots,  small  turnips,  tomatoes,  and  beet-root 
are  also  caltivated.  The  brinjal  bean  a  dark  purple  fruit 
•haped  like  a  pear.  The  long  white  radish,  called  by  the 
Japtoese  daiion  (lit.  "  great  root "),  is  excee^ngly  common, 
and  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  amongst  the 


lower  classes,  who  eat  it  eitlier  raw  or  dried  and  pidded ; 
the  average  size  of  the  root  is  from  18  inches  to  2 J  feet 
in  length,  and  1^  inches  or  so  in  diameter.  Beaos  and 
peas  can  also  be  grown.  The  climate  of  Yezo  is  said  to 
be  very  favourable  for  both  wheat  and  barley,  and  it  U 
probable  that  in  future  years  thiy  large  island  may  thos 
prove  a  source  of  considerable  gain  to  the  Japanesa  In 
the  isknd  of  Shikoku  the  indigo  plant  is  fMnd  in 
abundance,  and  it  abo  occun  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
main  Island.  The  poppy  is  grown  in  Shikokn.  In  ferns 
and  creepers  of  various  kioda  Japan  is  particularly  rich, 
but  her  lut  of  flowers  is  not  very  lengthy.  The  rose,  peony, 
asalea,  camellia,  lotus,  and  iris  are,  however,  to  be  seen.' 

Animah. — As  regards  animal  life  Japan  is  well  provided. 
The  domestic  animals  comprise  the  horse,  oz,  dog,  and  cat; 
while  the  wilder  tribes  are  represented  by  iba  bear,  deer, 
antelope,  boar,  fox,  monkey,  and  badger.  In  Yezo  an 
found  very  lai^  bears,  so  powerful  as  to  ^  able  to  pull 
down  a  pony ;  in  the  central  provinces  of  Shimotsnkj  and 
Shinano  a  small  black  spsciss  exista.  The  deer,  antelope^ 
and  monkey  are  caught  in  nearly,  all  the  hilly  tegioni 
throuj^nt  the  whole  country.  Sheep  do  not  thrive, 
although  the  hardier  goat  does, — the  reason  assigned  for 
this  bung  t]iat  the  "bamboo  grass,*  with  its  shaip-edged 
and  serrated  blade^  proves  very  deleterious  as  pastures 
In  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  ShimOea  a  sheep- 
farm  was  started  a  few  yaais  ago;  bnt  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  judge  whether  the  venture  will  prove  snocnsfnl  in  any 
great  degree.  In  the  meantime  sheep  are  usually  imported 
from  China.  The  Japanese  horses,  or  rather  ponies,  an 
not  very  powerful  .animals ;  they  stand  on  an  average  from 
13  hands  S  inches  to  li  hands  2  inches  in  height  They 
an  thick-necked  and  rathet  high-shouldered,  bnt  &I1  off  in 
the  hind  quarters.  Large  numbers  of  ponies  an  imported 
from  China.  At  the  ShimAea  farm  experiments  have  been 
made  in  patting  an  Arab  or  Barb  to  a  Japanese  man ;  the 
half-bred  animal  thus  obtained  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  pure  native  breed,  being  of  better  shape  and  of  tu 
superior  speed.  The  oxen  are  small  bnt  stnidy,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  if  the  vast  tracts  of  moorland  at  present 
lying  uncultivated  in  the  northern  provinces  were  utilized 
for  breeding  cattle,  substantial  gains  would  be  secured.  The 
ordinary  Japanese  dog  is  very  like  the  Eskimo  dog,  and  U 
generally  white,  grey,  or  black  in  colonr.  A  few,  however, 
are  red-brown,  and  much  resembid  the  fox ;  these  are  used 
by  the  hunters  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  Than  are  several 
species  of  monkeys,  and  large  numbers  of  these  animals, 
taken  in  the  hills  of  Kai  and  Shinano,  are  broaght  into  the 
Tdkid  market,  when  they  are  sold  for  food ;  the  flesh  is 
white  and  very  paUtable.    Wild  birds*  are  represented  in 

*  Ike  grtet  sathoritr  on  the  Jspsnm  flora  Is  Vrsiiebrt  ud  8s*a> 
ttsr"!  JSnumiraUt  pttnlaium  in  Japtmia  qmifa  omwWini,  Fsrii, 
1871^1871,  S  ToU.,  vhtoh  cDntslas  S74S  (pedes  of  phuunguila 
plants, — 700  ipwlM  mors,  that  Is,  than  van  glvaa  bj  lllqnal,  who  la 
18C8  oontribntad  a  anmr  of  tho  SBt{|aet  to  tba  IftdMMmfm  of  th* 
jr.  Akad.  tan  Wittiueh.  (Amatwdan),  sal  in  1870  pobliabad  OaiaL, 
Mm— I  BUaniel  (Lojdan,  part  i..  Flora  Japnata)  on  tba  baiia  of  th* 
rich  aoUaoUona  of  tba  Layden  Usaoom.  Maoh  tntanatlng  ntattar  will 
alao  b*  fouid  in  Raln'a  oontribntians  to  Pstarmaaa'a  MiWuihmfm, 
1878  and  187» ;  in  tba  ItUO^  itrimitack.  Qm.  Ot-A»imt ;  and  la 
KnimdaA  "  Osaka,  Kiftto,  In.,  in  Nippon"  in Pstanana'a  MMlua., 
1878.  It  haa  baan  abowa  tjiat-llis  Japanaa*  flora  as  s  vbela  bu  a 
gnat  alnllailty  not  only  to  that  of  tha  naigbbonring  Aiiatie  aaaHmmt 
bat  alao  to  that  of  North  Amarioa,  th*  eoiaoldnieaa  bdng  moat 
^«4aant,  homrar,  not  with  tb*  flora  of  th*  awtm  bat  with  that  of 
tb*  waatam  ooaab 

•  T.  BlaUstoB  and  H.  Pryer,  in  tholr  "OstalaKoa  cf  th*  Bbds  e( 
Jspaa"  ( IVaiuL  o/tttAt.  See.  i/ Japan,  1880),  mantiaa  thn*  hnadrsd 
and  twnitjr-flv*  ap*idaa  of  biida,  and  tbay  do  not  eonaldar  th*  list  as 
anTthlag  lik*  eomplat*.  Oi  the**,  ona  hnadrad  and  ail^tr  sjiaelaa 
alao  oecor  in  Obina,  and  abont  ona  bandnd  ai*  Idantlasl  with  thoa* 
of  Orast  Britain.  Tba  Btnita  of  nnfpra  (IS  or  SO.alks  soioia) 
appear  to  ba  s  lin*  of  aoolpgloal  daaanttloii,  aa  aaltfav  th*  aba*p 
{ta*d  aatalopt  (JTmarHmdm  triipa),  th*  Japamss  sMoksy  Umumi 
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JTtpan  by  tha  eormonnt,  iLa  enne  {Or%»  Uouawhm,  Jap. 
2'ait-eUjfan,  ia  the  bational  crane),  wild  gooae  (at  leaat 
eight  specieh),  swaa  (Cygnut  raiuuiu),  mallard,  widgeon, 
teal  (fonr  species,  inelading  falcated  teal  or  Toshi-gamo), 
pheasant,  woodcock,  wood-pigeon,  plover,  and  snipe. 
There  are  also  foand  the  bittern,  the  heron,  and  the  .white 
wader,  commonly  known  aa  the  "  paddj-Sird."  Prior  to 
18s  8  there  Existed  very  stringent  laws  prohibiting  the 
ordinary  Japanese  from  shooting  or  snaring  the  crane,  goose, 
or  swan.  One  species  of  bittern  was  even  deemed  worthy 
of  a  special  rank  of  nobility,  and  is  to  this  day  known  as 
the  g<yi  lagi,  or  "bittern  of  the  fifth  grade," — a  quaint 
eoQceit^  reminding  na  of  the  well-known  jest  of  Henry  TIIL 
in  knighting  the  loin  of  beef.  Many  varieties  of  domestic 
fowls  exist,  the  tiny  bantam  being  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ;  there  is  ako  a  lai^e  game-cock  said  to  hare  been 
originally  imported  from  Siam.  Flacks  of  tame  pigeons 
are  to  be  seen  in  nearly  erery  farm-yard.  The  lark, 
■wallow,  and  eommon  sparrow  are  as  nameross  as  in 
EnglancL  One  of  the  most  beaatif  al  birds  is  the  drake 
of  the  species  generally  called  the  "  mandario-dnck  "  {Aix 
gaitrxciUnta,  Jap.  OM-dori),  fonnd  on  small  streams  in 
country  districts.  VHiea  in  fall  plumage  thia  drake  pre- 
sents an  exqaisite  combination  of  bright  colours,  and  two 
broad  feathers,  of  a  deep  golden  tint  and  shaped  like  a  fan, 
stand  erect  above  the  back  from 'under  the  wings.  The 
Japanese  fisheries  are  marvetlonsly  prodnctive,  and  afford 
occnpation  to  the  inhabitanta  of  the  eonntless  villages  along 
the  coasts.  Herrings  are  caught  off  the  island  of  Yezo,  and 
the  bonito,  cod,  sole,  crab,  and  lobster  are  found  in  great 
plenty  on  nearly  every  part  of  the  coast.  In  some  of  the 
rivers  in  Yezo,  and  also  in  the  ^on^gawa,  fair-sized  salmon 
are  eaoght ;  and  there  is  also  a  fish  very  much  reaembliug 
the  trout.  The  tai,  a  large  fish  of  the  carp  species,  is 
esteemed  a  special  delicacy :  of  this  there  are  two  varieties, 
— the  red  tai,  caught  in  riven  with  sandy  beds,  and  the 
black  Uti,  found  at  the  months  of  streams  where  the  darker 
soil  of  the  sea  bed  commences.  Eels,  small  carp,  and  fish 
of  many  other  kinds  are  freely  taken  in  nearly  all  the  minor 
lakes  and  streama  The  oyster  is  found  in  considerable 
qnantities  in  the  shallows  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Tedo 
and  elsewhere.  To  any  stndent  of  xoology  a  visit  to 
Japan  would  prove  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.^ 

Communieatiott. — The  means  of  transport,  although  not 
exceptionally  good,  have  yet  improved  considerably  during 

tptcUmu),  nor  the  boar  (Sia  UiuB»ylax)  hsTs  ei«Md  Into  Ycza 
Btralda  glaeialu,  Tttratn  toHasia,  Pteut  ttinor,  Dryoeopui  tiartitu, 
Cbrvw  on-oz,  Amptlu  garrula,  Aertdala  caudala,  LntcoHieU  tnm- 
iwtitiuAii,  (7«eiaiu  eanv,  Qarruliu  Brandli,  an  tppsrsatlf  eonSned  to 
Texo, while  LcbivansUuM  inomatua,  PhoMtaniu  verneolcrvoA  PhatiaHiu 
SawauringU  (the  two  •{«€!«•  of  pheutnt  penilur  to  the  ooontr;), 
OenniM  «iGaib'ra,  Cganopiea  cyaniu,  aarrulm  japatiau,  Acndula 
trinrjata,  an  sot  fonad  north  of  Tngan  Strsita  One  ipeciee  of 
cockoo  {Bitncocefpe  /ttgax,  Hortf.)  b  eappoeed  to  portend  eertb- 
qaskee,  it*  cry  reeembllng  the  Jsp^  JiMn,  eeithquke.  Among 
fSvoorite  csge-btrdi  ere  loaUropt  japoniea  (Jap.  J/Wiro)  ;  Pana 
terim  (Jsp^  Tawia~tm) ;  the  Jepineae  nightingale,  CiUia  eantaiu 
(Jap.  Ugvhitu) ;  the  thiiuh,  Turdui  emdit  (Jap.  Kutv  Uufu) ;  and 
Smbtrixa  Mulplutrala,  the  bsntinf^  The  nUa,  the  moat  expuuin 
bird  iold  bj  the  doalen,  aeenu  to  be  imported  finom  Cores.  Compare 
Temmlack  sad  Scfalegel,  ftutna  Japoniea,  sad  papen  b j  Blelriiton,  H. 
WUtelj,  sad  Bwlnboe,  In  Ait,  1863, 1M7, 1874,  and  1877. 

>  A.  B.  WaUaee  baa  derated  a  chapter  of  Ue|7<ian<l  L\/i  to  the 
treatmost  of  Japan  and  Fonnoea.  He  potnte  oal  that  40  epeciee  of 
niammaU  are  known  to  exi«t  in  Japea,  and  that  8ft  of  thcae  ore  peculiar; 
whereae  of  the  166  land-btrtU  alreadjr  leglatered  only  1ft  apecias  an 
pecBliar.  Be  gtvee  s  list  of  40  epedee-of  birde  which  an  eommon  to 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  adda  that  it  does  not  anScientlj  indi- 
cata  the  teaemblance,  aa  then  an  manj  biida  which,  tliongh  dixtinet 
species  from  the  Briiiah,  have  the  Hinefonenl  appearance  Sleeker,  the 
great  Dutch  natnnllit,  has  Bijdr  lot  <U  knnit<UrieiOifol./ttiina  va» 
Japan  (Anutaidam  and  Batarta,  18S4,  kc\  ami  "iSoumintlon  dee 
•BpAoM  de  poinona  actuvUement  connna  dn  Japon,"  in  VtrhandL  d&r 
Kon.  Ahad.  v.  WoL  (Amitardsm,  \i79\  ,  Bee  alio  Adanu's  TnvtU 
t^a  A'odiralM  in  Japan  and  UanAwria  (London.  1870). 


the  past  few  yeara,    There  are  bnt  two  line*  of  lailway 
in  Japan,  both  very  short.     The  first  (opened  to  traffic  in 
1872)  mds  from  T&kiO  to  Yokohama,  and  is  bnt  18  miUs 
in  length.     Shortly  afterwards  a  line  of  about  the  same 
length  was  completed  between  the  port  of  Hiftgo  and 
the  city  of  6zaka,  and  this  line  was  in  1877  extended 
from  the  latter  place  to  the  city  of  Kidto^  the  opening    ' 
ceremony  taking  place  on  the  6th  of  Febmary  in  that  year. 
Both  these  lines  were  opened  by  the  emperor  in  person. 
Surveying  operations  have  been  going  on  for  some  ysaia, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  other  railways,  and 
in  some  districts  the  direction  of  future  lines  haa  already 
been  staked  out      Mention  has  been  already  made  of 
the  great  facilities  for  transport  afforded  by  the  network 
of  small  streams  throughout  the  country.     The  ajvtem  of 
roads,  -too,  is  very  fair,  although  in  remote  districts  the 
work  of  supervision  and  repair  is  not  done  so  caiefoUy 
as  is  really  necessary.     Of  the  highways  the  TAkaidA  ii 
that  beet  known  to  foreigners.     This  is  nearly  S07  miles 
in  length,  and  connects  Ki6to  and  T6ki(l     Its  eooise  lies 
along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  main  island,  and  it  is 
the  only  road   in  the  country  which  is  named  after  the 
circuit  that  it  traverses.     Dr  Kaenpfer,  one  of  the  early 
residents  in  the  Dutch  fsctoiy  at  Kagasaki,  gives  in  hu 
well-known  .ffutorjr  o/'Vapos  a  graphic  and  eniertainbg 
account  of  his  journey  from  Nagasaki  to  Yedo  in  1691, 
port  of  which  he  made  by  the  TAkaidOw     One  of  the  most 
remarkable  worka  recently  completed  by  Japanese  labour, 
without  aid  from  foreign  engineers,  is  a  tunnel  on  this 
road.     It  u  situated  about  6  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
large  town  of  Shidzuoka,  and  about  106  miles  west  of  TAkiAi. 
The  tunnel  is  cut  through  a  high  ridge  of  hills  intenoct- 
ing  the  TAkaidA,     The  old  line  of  road  passed  over  the 
summit  of  the  ridgc^  but  this  engineering  work  renders  the 
journey  far  shorter  and  cosier.     A  good  roadway,  aooie 
18  feet  in  breadth,  leads  up  the  ridge  on  either  side,  in 
a  zigzag  direction,  so  as  to  admit  of  wheeled  vehicles  pass- 
ing along  it  with  perfect  safety ;   and  the  tunnel  nns 
through  the  centre  of  the  hill,  thas  connecting  the  two 
roadways.     The  passage  is  about  300  yards  in  length ;  at 
the  eastern  end  it  is  faced  with  stone,  then  the  roof  ii 
supported  by  timber  arches  for  some  distance;  »  amall 
portion  is  next  hewn  out  of  a  stratum  of  solid  rpck  ;  and 
fiuslly  the  timber  arches  are  again  continued  aa  far  aa  the 
western  extremity.     The  breadth  throughout  is  about  IS 
feet,  and  the  height  about  10  feeL     As  the  tunnel  runs  in 
a  curved  line,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  hill,  and  is 
thus  very  dark,  lamps  are  placed  in  it  at  intervals  ;  ^hil« 
at  each  end  are  fixed  in  ihe  ground  several  posta,  each  su^ 
mounted  by  a  brightly  polished  oblong  plate  of  tin,  to  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  snu  into  the  interior.    This  important  work 
was  commenced  in  1 873,  but  was  not  completed  nntil  March 
1876.     Another  road  between  KiOto  and  TAkiA    is  the 
NakasendA,  also  called  the  Kiso-kaidA ;  thia  runs  throngh 
the  heart  of  the  country,  to  the  north  of  the  TAkaidA,  and 
is  a  Uttle  over  333  miles  in  length.     Some  of  the  hill 
scenery  on  the  western  half  of  this  mad  is  exceptionally 
grand ;  the  elevation  in  many  parts  is  so  great  that  in  winter 
the  roadway  is  much  obstructed  by  snow.     Tlie  longest 
high  road  in  Japan  is  the  6shia-kaidA,  running  northward 
from  TAkiA  to  Awomori  on  the  Tsngam  Straits.     It  tra- 
verses the  provinces  of  Musashi,  Shimotsnki,  Iwasliiro, 
Bikuzen,  Bikuchiu,  and  Michinokn,  and  its  length  is  given 
at  nearly  411  miles.     Two  roads  from  TAkiA  to  Kiigata 
exist,  the  longer  being  about  261  and  the  shorter  about  223 
miles  in  length  ;  the  latter  is  said  to  be  impassable  in  winten 
Neither  of  these  poasesses  a  name,  and  (or  a  considerable 
distance  each  is  identical  with  the  NakasendA.    Another 
road,  which,  though  far  shorter  than  thnso  already  men* 
tioned,  still  possesses  great  interest  for  the  traveller  CD 
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ocooant  of  the  beaaiy  of  it*  moaDtain  iceneiy,  is  the 
Kfiahia-kaidd.  It  u'aites  T6ki0  aod  EAfu,  the  chief  town 
ill  the  pronnce  of  Eai,  aad  is  77  miles  in  length ;  from 
KOfii  a  continoation  of  it  joins  the  Nakaaendd  at  Shimo- 
no-snwa,  in  tUs  province  of  Shinano,  some  33  miles  further. 
To  the  west  of  Ki6to  lie  many  other  roads,  but  they  are  of 
less  importance  because  there  is  little  traffic  in  the  &niud6, 
while  that  of  the  SanyOdd  is  conducted  in  junks  which  ply 
on  the  Inland  Sea.  In  .the  islands  of  Shilcokn  and  Kioshin 
the  roads  are  stated  to  be  verj^  bad,  particularly  Ln.  the 
inoantainoos  regions  lyiug  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
latter,  on  Uie  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Hiaga,  Higo, 
and  Satsnma. 

The  qpwtion  of  road  raperintendence  h  ona  of  which  the  Japan- 
eaa  Ooremment  hu  fully  nalUed.  the  importance.  At  a  general 
anembly  of  the  local  urofecta  beld  at  TdkiA  In  Jnne  1876  there  vaa 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  claaaiiy  the  different  roads  thronshout 
the  empire,  and  to  detoimine  the  serenl  aouroea  bom  whiui  the 
■Ulna  nocesaary  for  their  due  maintenance  and  repair  ahould  be 
dravn.  After  sereral  days'  dUcnaaion  all-iDads  wen  srentually 
nag/ui  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads :- . 
L  Kational  roads,  conaiating  of— 

CSbua  1.  Boada  leading  from  TtldA  to  the  Tarions  treaty 

porta. 
Claaa  2.  Boada  leading  from  T6kiA  to  the  anceatral  ahiinea 
of  Japan  in  the  province  of  Itt,  and  alao  to  the  Tarlc^ 
fit  ("oitiea"),  or  to  the  militaty  atatious. 
Clsas  S.  Koada    leading  from  TAkit  to  the  TSiioos  J»» 
("  prefectnra ")  officea,  and  thoaa  forming  th*  lines  of 
connexion  between  the  rariona/u  and  mihtary  staUona. 
n.  JCm  ("prefecture  ")  ToaJs  eonnatiug  of — 

Claaa  1.  Boada  connecting  different  prefecturea,  or  leading 
from  the  Taiiona  military  atations  t  j  their  aevnal  out- 
poata. 
daSB  2.  Boada  connecting  the  head  ofBces  of  the  Tariona 

dtiea  and  prefecturea  with  their  aereral  branch  ofilcea. 
dais  i.  Boada  connectiug  noted  localitira  with  the  chief 
town  of  aueh  neighbuurfaooda,  or  leading  to  the  aeaporta 
eonreuiest  uf  acceaa  from  thoie  localitiea. 
Irl.  Village  roada,  conaiitins  of — 

Class  1.  Boada  paaiing  Uirough  aereral  localities  In  sncces- 

aioo,  or  merely  leading  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Claaa  2.  Boadaapeciallyoonstmcted,  for  benefit  of  irrigation, 
pasturage,  mines,  mannfactoriea,  &c,  conaequent  upon 
meaaotea  determhied  by  the  local  population. 
dsaaS.  Boads  constructed  for  the  beneCt  of  ShintA  shiluss, 
Buddhist  temples,  or  for  eultiTatiou  of  rise-fields  and 
arable  land, 
or  ibs  abova  three  headings,  it  wu  dedded  that  all  national 
roads  should  be  maintained  at  the  national  expense,  the  regulations 
for  their  repair,  cleansing,  fcc,  being  sntmsted  to  the  care  of  the 

Jirefeeturee  along  the  line  of  'oute,  bat  the  cost  incurred  being  paid 
rom  the  imperial  treasury.  Km  roada  are  to  be  kept  np  by  a  joint 
ttontribntion  from  the  GoTemment  and  ftom  the  paiticular  pre- 
feetnrs,  each  paying  one-half  of  the  anm  needed.  Village  roads, 
being  for  the  ooUTenienca  of  the  local  districts  alone,  are  to  be 
maintained  at  tha  expense  of  such  districts  nnder  the  general  super- 
Tision  of  the  corresponding  prefecture.  The  width  «  tii^national 
roads  was  determineil  at  7  ken*  for  claaa  1,  8  ken  for  claaa  3,  and 
S  ken  for  cla«s  S  ;  the  prefecture  roads  were  to  be  from  4  to  6  ken  ; 
and  the  viUaga  roada  were  vptional,  according  to  the  neceaaity  of 
the  case. 

On  most  o(  the  high  roods  ran  small  stage  waggons  of 
various  sizes,  bat  these  are  as  a  role  badly  made,  insecure, 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  alone.  In  the 
•aonntaindns  regions,  and  especially  in  the  hills  immedi- 
ately behind  the  foreign  settlement  (K6b^)  at  .Hifigo,  in 
the  province  of  Setin,  small  bullock  caia  are  to  be  seen. 
These  are  roughly  made  of  nntrimmed  timber,  and  are 
anything  bnt  strong ;  each  rests  on  three  wheels  of  solid 
wood,  and  is  drawn  iy  one  bullock.  '  They  are,  however, 
very  useful  for  the  conveyance  of  blocks  of  stone  from  the 
hills,  and  for  rough  country  work.  In  the  large  towns, 
•nd  also  on  all  fairly  level  roads,  passengers  may  travel  in 
small  two-wheeled  carriages  called  Jit^riU-tha ;  these  are 
in  shape  like  a  miniature  gig,  and  are  as  a  rule  drawn  by 
»  single  coolie^  though,  for  rapid  travelling  two  men  are 
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nsdally  employed.  In  the  city  of  TAkiA  alone  there  exist 
over  10,0U0  of  these  jinfiii-iha,  and  various  improve- 
ments as  regards  their  style,  shape,  and  build  have  been 
introduced  since  1870,  the  year  in  which  they  first  came 
uito  use.  Many  are  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  two  person^ 
aad  on  a  good  road  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  6 
miles  an  hoar ;  the  rate  of  hire  is  about  6d.  per  Japanese 
rt,  or  about  2d.  per  mil&  For  the  transport  of  baggage 
or  heavy  goods  large  two-wheeled  carts  are  in  nae ;  theae 
are  pushed  along  by  four  or  six  cooUea,  Until  very 
lately  the  only  vehicle  emi^oyed  in  travelling  was  the 
palanquin.  Of  these  there  were  two  kinds,  vis,,  the 
norimcmo,  a  large  litter  carried  by  several  beatrers,  and 
principally  used  by  persons  of  the  better  dasi,  and  tha 
hago,  still  to  be  seen  in  hilly  districts  where  carriage* 
i^nnot  pass.  The  logo  is  a  mere  basket-work  conveyance^ 
sluog  from  a  pole  carried  across  tha  shoulders  of  two 
coolies ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  tliat  the  substitution  of  tha 
wheeled  jin-riki-tha  drawn  by  only  one  man  was  a  great 
improvement  as  regards  both  economy  of  labour  and 
fatality  of  locomotion.  In  country  districts,'  and  wherever 
the  roads  are  stony  or  narrow,  long  strings  of  pack-horses 
meet  the  eyei  Those  animals  are  shod  with  straw  sandals 
to  protect  the  frog  of  the  hoof,  and  their  burden  is  attached 
by  ropes  to  a  tough  pack-saddle  without  girths.  They  go 
in  single  file,  and  move  only  at  a  walk.  To  their  nedts 
is  attached  a  string  of  small  metal  bells,— a  survival  of 
the  ancient  usage  whereby  a  state  courier  was  provided 
with  balls  to  give  timely  warning  of  his  approach  at  . 
the  different  barriers  along  his  route,  and  so  to  guard 
against  any  impediment  or  delay.  The  peesants  also  often 
employ  oxen  os  beasts  of  bnrden  in  hUly  regions ;  thesa 
animals,  too,  are  shod  with  straw  sandah^  having  a  portion 
raised  so  as  to  fit  into  the  cleft  in  the  hoof.  Burdens 
of  moderate  weight  are  usually  carried  by  coolies,  one 
package  being  fastened  at  each  end  of  a  pole  borne  across 
the  shoulder.  In  remote  districts  even  the  Government 
mails  are  thus  forwarded  by  runners.  In  all  the  post- 
towns  and  in  must  of  the  larger  villages  are  established 
transport  offices,  generally  branches  of  some  head  office  in 
the  capital,  at  which  ttavellen  can  engage  Jin^rikirtka, 
hago,  pack-horses,  and  coolies,  or  make  arrangements  for 
forwarding  baggage,  &c.  The  tariff  of  hire  is  fixed  by  the 
Oovenunent,  and  this  is  paid  in  advance,  a  stamped 
receipt  being  given  in  return.  Most  of  the  inns  in  the 
post-towns  subscribe  to  £ne  or  another  of  the  so-oslled 
travelling  guilds,  each  of  which  has  a  head  office  in 
T6kiA,  and  often  in  XiAto  and  Ozaka.  Upon  application 
at  this  office^  the  traveller  can  obtain  a  sm^  book  furnish- 
ing general  information  as  to  the  route  by  whieh  he  pro- 
poses  to  proceed, — such  as  the  distances  between  the  halting 
places,  the  names  of  rivers  and  ferries,  and  hints  as  to 
places  of  interest  along  his  rood.  It  also  contains  a  fall 
lilt  of  the  inns,  be.,  enrolled  on  the  books  of  that  gnild,  A 
distinction  being  made  between  lodging-houses  and  plaoea 
where  meals  alone  are  provided.  To  this  list  each  landlord 
is  obliged,  at  the  traveller's  request,  to  a£Bx  his  stamp  or 
seal  at  the  time  of  presenting  his  account ;  and  by  this 
system  cases  of  incivility  or  overcharge  can  be  reported  at 
the  head  office,  or  application  made  were  in  the  event  of 
articles  being  forgotten  and  left  behind  at  any  inn.  The 
Japanese  themselves  seldom  travel  in  the  interior  except 
under  this  system,  and  were  foreign  visitors  only  to  follow 
their  example  they  might  avoid  a  good  deal  of  the  incon- 
venience they  not  unf  reqoently  experience. 

Town*. — ^The  towns  and  villages  are  very  nnmeroos  along 
the  line  of  the  great  roada.  The  three  great  cities  are  TOkift 
(Tedo),  dt^kA,  and  KiAto.  The  Ust-named  was  tha 
ancient  capital,  and  had  been  in  existenoe  for  centuriaa 
before  TOkiA,  and  also  for  a  very  con-  iderable  time  before 
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Oz&ka  was  built     tTcnr,  liowev6r,  tliese  two  hare  rapidly- 
ootatrippod  Ki&to  both  Id  size  and  importance,  and  are  in 
fact  the  two  great  centres  uf  trade  .throughout  the  whole 
«oantry.     The  emperor's  court  now  resides  at  TOkift,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  foreign  legatiuns  are  stationed.  .  llie  city 
of  6zaka  (often  wrongly  spelt  Osacca)  is  purely  mercantile; 
it  is  intersected  by  numberless  canals  spanned  by  bridges 
that  are  in  some  cases  of  great  length,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  buildings  are  storehouses  for  merchandisei 
The  Japnaese  mint  (opened  in  A.pril  1871)  is  at  6aaka. 
Kezt  in  importance  to  these  three  cities  may  fairly  be 
tdaued  the  various  ports  thrown  open,  nnder  the  treaties 
With  Western  powers,  to  foreign  trade.     Commencing  from 
the  north,  weVome  first  to  Hakodate  (erroneously  spelt 
Hakodadi)  in  the  south  of  the  island  of  Yezo.     There  is 
here  no  distinct  foreign  settlement,  the  houses  of  the  few 
Europeans  being  mingled  with  those  of  the  natives.     The 
chief  ezpoBtd  are  dried  fish  and  seaweed.     On  the  main 
island  the  most  northern  port  is  Niignta,  in  the  province 
of  Echigo,  where  also  no  foreign  settlement  as  yet  exists. 
The  trade  is  exceedingly  small,  owing  to  the  bad  anchorage. 
A  bar  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (the  Shinano-gawa) 
prevents  the  approach  of  foreign-built   vessels,  and  the 
roads  off  the  river  mouth  are  so  MnproCected  that  when  a 
heavy  gale  blows  the  European  ships  often  ran  across  to 
the  island  of  Sado  for  shelter.-    Some  little  trade,  however, 
is  carried  on,  the  neighbourhood  being  very  fertile ;  rice 
and  copper  are  the  chief  productions.     Yokohama,  about 
18  miles  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  and  situated  on  the 
Ntestern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Tedo,  enjoys  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  whole   foreign  trade  of  Japan.     The 
foreign  settlement  is  very  large,  and  numerous  bungalows' 
and  small  villas  of  the  European  residents  are  also  built 
on  a  hill  (known  as  the  '*  Bluff")  overlooking  the  "settle- 
meat"  proper.      The  chief  exports  are  tea  and  bilk ;  the 
former  goes   principally  to  the   Unit^  States   and   to 
England,  and  the  latter  to  the  French  markets.     lisrge 
business  transactions  ako  take  place  in  silkworm  eggs  and 
cocoons,  as  welt'  as  in  copper,  camphor,  and  sondry  other 
articles  of  trade.     Proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the 
port  of  Hl6go,  in  the  province  of  Setsu.   The  foreign  settle- 
ment, generally  called  K6h6,  is  not  so  large  as  that  of 
Yokohama,  but  the  streets  are  wider  and  more  commodious. 
A  railway  connects  this  place  with  6zaka,  where  there  is 
also  a  foreign  settlement,  though  of  very  small  siza      The 
principal  exports  here  are  tea,  silk,  camphor,  vegetable  i 
wax,  dec.     Nagasaki,  the  best  known  by  name  of  all  the 
open  ports,  is  in  the  province  of  Hizeu,  in  the  large  south-  ^ 
western  island  of   Kiushio.     The  foreign   settlement   is  , 
small,  though  the  native  town  is  of  considerable  extent,- , 
Coal   is  the   staple  export      Dr  Kaempfer's  Hintary  of 
Japan  gives  a  most  exhaustive  and  interesting  description 
of  the  everyday  life  of  the  early  Dutch  residents  at  this 
port,  where  they  were  pent  up  in  the  tiny  peninsula  of 
Dethima  (commonly  misspelt  Decima  or  Dezima)  in  the  | 
harbour.     Throughont  the  rest  of  the  country  the  largest 
towns  are  as  a  rule  those  that  were  formerly  the  seats  | 
of  the   territorial  nobles    (Jaimid),    and   are  even  now  i 
commonly  known  as  "  castle  towns."     It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  in  the  olden  days,  under  the  feudal  system,  the  resid   , 
«nce  ot  the  ford  of  the  district  formed  a  kind  of  small  ! 
metropolis  for  that  particular  locality;  and  the  importance 
thus  attaching  to  the  castle-towns  has  in  most  cases  sur-  j 
vived  the  departure  of  the  nobles  to  the  capital     The  I 
castles  usually  stood  some  slight  distance  from  the  rest  . 
of  the  town,  qften  on  a' hill  or  rising  ground  overlooking 
it     In  the  centre  rose  the  keep  or  citadel,  a  strong  tower  ' 
of  three.or  five  stories,  commanding  the  whole  of  the  forti-  | 
fioations ;  this  was  snrrounded  by  high  earthen  ramparts, 
faoed  on  the  outside  with  rough-hewu  blocks  of  stone  and  ' 


defended  by  a  moat,  wliicli  was  o/tett  of  considerable  widd. 
The  gateways-  were  square,  with  on  outer  and  an  inner 
entrance,  constrncted  of  stone  and  heavy  timbera  Tbt 
lines  of  fortification  were  as  a  rule  three  in  number. 
Above  the  ramparts  rose  a  slight  superstructure  of  wattled 
stakes,  whitewashed  on  ,the  outside  and  loopholed  for 
musketry  and  archers'  shafts.  The  whole  produced  a  vety 
striking  effect  when  viewed  from  some  slight  distsnce,  thi 
grey  stone  and  the  brighter  whitewash  showing  distinctly 
from  among  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  within  the  enclosure.  It  was  not,  however,  ever; 
castle  that  was  built  on  the  scale  just  described ;  many  of 
them  were  exceedingly  small,  and  were  defended  only  by 
narrow  ditches  and  weak  wooden  gates,  the  buildings  within 
being  thatched  with  straw  and  hardly  superior  to  ihe  ordi- 
nary peasant's  dwelling  Most  of  these  castles  have  been 
demolished,  but  a  few  yet  remain  nearly  intact  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  former  pomp  and  state  of  the  fendal  nobility.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  castle  dwelt  the  retainers  of  the  duimid, 
their  houses  being  sometimes  situated  within  the  outermost 
moat,  and  sometimes,  again,  completely  beyond  it  The 
houses  of  the  townspeople  still  stand  in  their  origuial 
positions.  They  are  oonstructed  almost  entirely  of  woudes 
posts,  baams,  and  planks,  the  roofs  being  generally  tiled 
The  floors  are  raised  to  a  height  of  about  lb  iiichet 
from  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  are  covered  with  \atg6 
straw  mats  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  These 
mats  are  nearly  all  6  feet  in  length  by  3  in  breadth,  are 
covered  with  a  layer  of  finely  plaited  straw,  and  have  the 
edges  bound  with  some  dark  cloth.  The  door»  to  the 
rooms  are  formed  of  sliding  screens  of  wooden  framework 
covered  with  paper ;  these  are  6  feet  high,  and  move  in 
grooves  in  the  beams  fixed  above  and  below  tkem.  In 
the  houses  of  well-to-do  persons,  these  slides  are  often 
covered  with  coarse  silken  stuff,  or  formed  of  finely  planed 
boards,  usually  decorated  with  paintings,  At  ima  side  of 
the  room  is  generally  seen  a  recess,  with  a  low  dais ;  on  thii 
various  ornaments  or  curiosities  are  ranged,  and  a  painted 
scroll  is  hung  at  the  back  of  the  whole.  A  few  yeait 
back,  before  the  wearing  of  swords  was  prohibited,  a  Urge 
sword-rack  (often  of  finely  lacquered  wood)  nsually  occnpi~d 
the  place  of  hononr  on  the  dais.  The  ceilings  are  of  thin 
boards,  with  slender  cross-beams  laid  over  them  at  intervals. 
Except  in  the  larger  towns,  there  are  hardly  any  buildings 
of  more  than  two  stories,  though  the  inns  and  lodging- 
houses  sometimes  have  as  many  as  four.  The  front  of  the 
dwelling  is  either  left  entirely  open,  or,  with  the  better 
class  of  tradespeople,  is  closed  by  a  kind  of  wooden  grille 
with  slender  bars.  Those  who  can  afford  it  usually  shut 
in  the  frontage  altogether^  by  a  fence,  through  which  a  low 
gateway  opens  upon  a  small  garden  immediately  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  dwelung.  At  the  back  there  is 
generally  another  tiny  garden.  All  ronnd  the  house 
runs  a  qarrow  wooden  verandah,  of  the  same  height  as 
the  floor,  over  which  the  roof  protrudes;  -this  verandah 
is  completely  closed  at  night  or  in  stormy  weather  by 
wooden  slides  known  as  "  rain-doors,"  moving  in  grooves 
like  the  slides  dividing  the  rooms  in  the  interior.  Kezt 
in  importance  to  the  castle-towns  come  the  post-towns 
along  the  high  roads,  where  travellers  can  obtain  accom- 
modation for  the  night,  or  engage  conveyances  and  cooliss 
for  the  road.  The  houses  are  similar  to  those  already 
described,  but  are  built  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  most  of 
them  are  thatched  instead  of  being  tiled.  The  inns  and 
tea-houses  are  the  grand  feature  of  these  towns ;  as  a  rule 
the  accommodation  there  to  be  obtained  is  excellent,  though 
this  is  of  course  only  on  the  great  highways.  In  remoto 
country  districts  the  traveller  is  frequently  forced  to  raogh 
it,  and  put  np  with  what  he  can  find  in  the  way  of  shelter. 
Each  post-town  possesses  an  office  for  the  rtca^^for-. 
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KudiDg;  and  delivery  of  tlu  poatal  maili ;  u  ft  rale  the 
OMfot  or  me-nayor  of  Uu  district  i»  charged  with  thie 
dntr. 

£itral  Lift. — The  tgricnltarel  villages  are  often  very  poor 
places,  the  hoases  being  dilapidated,  and  the  food  and 
cbthing  of  the  peuants  meagre  in  the  extreme.  In  many 
instances  the  fainu-buildings  are  sitoated  in  the  midst  of 
the  rice-fields  or  on  a  hill  slope,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  road.  Eren  the  women  and  children  go  oat  to 
till  the  gioond  from  early  morn  until  late  in  the  eTening, 
their  laboor  being  sometimes  varied  by  felling  trees  or 
catting  bnishwood  on  the  hills.  In  somo  loc^ies  they 
eke  out  their  means  of  livelihood  fay  snaring  birds,  or  by 
fiihing  in  the  namerons  ponds  and  rivnleta,  Those  who 
an  afford  to  do  so  keep  a  pack-hoie  or  an  ox  to  be  need 
either  as  a  beast  of  harden  or  to  dnw  the  plough.  The 
fuming  implements  are  in  many  cases  very  primitive. 
The  ^agh  is  exceedingly  small,  with  bat  one  handle^ 
end  IS  easily  palled  throagh  the  soft  mod  of  tb-  rice- 
fitlds  by  a  single  pony  or  a  coaple  of  cooliea.  To 
separate  the  ears  of  grain  from  the  stalks  the  latter  are 
palled  by  hand  throogh  a  row  of  long  iron  teeth  projectiag 
from  a  small  log  of  timber ;  the  winnowing  fans  are  two  in 
namber,  one  being  worked  by  Mch  hand  at  the  same  time. 
The  spades  and  hoes  need  are  tolerably  good  implements, 
bat  the  sickle  contists  mervly  of  a  straight  iron  blade,  some 
1  inches  in  length,  pointed,  and  sharpened  on  one  side, 
vUch  project*  firam  a  short  wooden  handle  aboat  IS  inches 
long.  When  the  grain  is  gathered  in,  the  straw  is  stacked 
in  imall  sheaves  and  left  in  the  flelds  to  dry,  after  which 
it  i>  used  for  tliatchiDg  or  as  Utter  for  cattle.  In  the  wilder 
districts  the'  peasantry  are  wtetehedly  poor,  and  cannot 
indeed  afford  to  eat  even  of  the  rice  they  cultivate ;  their 
ordinary  food  is  millet,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  eoane 
Urley.  The  potato  and  the  long  radish  (ifaiibit)  are 
shaost  the  only  other  articles  of  food  within  their  meaoa 
Agrsriaa  riots  are  not  nnfrequently  occasioned  by  bad 
lismsts  orscarcity  from  other  causes,  and  the  consequences 
SIS  sometimea  very  dissstrons,  the  peasants,  when  once 
•idled,  bnng  prune  to  burn  or  pillage  the  residences  of  the 
kcal  official*  or  headmen  of  the  villages.  -  These  riots  do 
not^  however,  .arise  as  in  former  days  from,  the  exactions 
of  the  lords  of  the  soil  There  is  no  doubt  that  prior  to 
the' revelation  of  1868-69  the  peasantry  were  in  too  many 
cases  grievonsly  oppressed  by  their  feodisl  chiefs,  especially 
on  those  estates  owned  by  the  hatamalo  or  petty  nobility 
of  the  Mgwiii  court  at  Yeda  These  nobles,  with  some 
vwy  ran  exceptions,  resided  continuously  in  the  city, 
Itsving  th^'fiefs  nnder  the  oontrol  and  management  of 
stewards  or  other  officers ;  whenever  money  was  needed  to 
rsplenish  the  coffers  of  the  lord,  fresh  taxes  were  laid  on 
tiMpeesaatry,  and,  should  the  first  levies  prove  insufficient, 
new  snd  mercilen  exactions  were  mada      Under  the 

Jnsent  central  Government,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
qwnese  agrieoltuial  classes  has  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
A  fixed  land-tax  is  levied,  so  that  the  exact  amount  of 
does  payable  is  known'  beforehand.  In  the  event  of 
bnodationa,  poor  harvests,  or  similar  calamities,  Govem- 
usat  grants  are  constantly  made  to  the  sufferers. 

./KfaiMtMfi.— Throughout  the  whole  country  schools  have 
been  established,  for  tihs  support  of  which  the  Government 
aftsa  gives  substantial  assistance,  The  coet  of  tuition  in 
these  establiahment*  la  generally  fixed  at  a  rat*  within 
the  means  of  the  poorest  elasses.  In  most  of  the  remote 
'iUages  the  sehoolhonse  i*  now  tha  most  imposing  building. 
^imnittnticm, — Conrt-honse*  \ivft  been  erected  in 
*Hh  prefectnre^  where  the  laws  are  administered  by 
Qovsnunsmt  offia'al*  appointed  by  the  department  of  justice 
St  the  eaaitaL  These  courts  are  placed  nnder  a  smaller 
BBfflbar  u  snpaiiot  eonrtii  to  which  appetjs  lie^  and  the** 


are  in  tarn  sobordinate  to  A  tuprAme  court  of  appeal  is 
T6ki&  By  a  Government  edict  iaaued  on  the  13th  ol 
September  1876  the  titles  and  jurisdiction  of  the  variooi 
eeurts  were  ibsd  as  follow*  :— 

1.  TftkMoonrt TAkiAA,  ChlbsfasL 

Z  KiSto  court KiAto/u,  Shiga  jbm. 

S.  Oaks  court Ozaka  /it,  SMcai  hm,  sad  Wak* 

yams  fan. 

4.  Tokohuna  eomt K&ugaVa  faik 

5.  HakodsU  court Hok'ksldA. 

6.  SAM  ooort HiAgotnt,  OksyinuiMa 

7.  Kiigata  coart Niigsts  ibm. 

8.  KaeanU  oonrt NuutU  faa,  ITokaoka  km, 

S.  Todiigi  ooort To^igiim,  Ibtrskifan. 

10.  0nwa  court Onmmslsni,  Saitunstm, 

11.  Awomori  sonrt. Awomoii  JtM,  Akita  fan. 

IX  Icliinoajki  oonit  Iwad^itM,  lOyuitm. 

IS.  Yon^wa  court Yanisgata  it**,  Fiikaihlnw4«a. 

14.  Shidznoka  court  .i Bhldmots  fan,  Tsmsnsilil  b» 

15.  Uatiumoto  court Nagano  fan,  Qifti  fan. 

16.  Eaasiswt  court    Jahiksws  bit. 

17.  Ksooya  court   Aichi  itai,  Miyt  fam. 

18.  Ibony^  ooort Shimtnofan. 

19.  Hstsnyama  court Ehim4  faa. 

20.  KAcU  court  KAchifan. 

21.  Ivsknni  court  Ysmiguelii  fan,  HlmsWms  b*. 

22.  Knmimoto  oonrt Kumsmoto  fan,  Oida  fan 

28.  Eigosbima  oonrt Kigashima  fan. 

Four  anperior  courts,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  abovt^ 
were  then  also  eetablidied,  via.  :- 

iTAUA,  Yokohama,  ToeUgl,  tTia- 
wa,  AieU,  Shidsooka,  Niinta, 
and  H  ttsumoto  eourti.  ~ 
EiAto,  Ouki,  KAM,  Kmianwa, 
Matraytma,  KAchi,  Uatmy^^ 
and  Iwakuni  courts, 

«.  Mi,.,.  »p«lor  court j  ^'^r^J^t'^rtJ"^'^ 

4.  IT^jMdd  ^iperlor  eoort ...  [^S^i^™*"-  "^  ^*^ 

Bmall  police  stations  htfvs  been  erected  in  all  town* 
and  villagea  of  any  importance ;  alon^  the  high-roads  tlie 
system  is  carefully  organised  and  weii  carried  out,  thoagh 
in  distant  localities  the  polide  force  is  often  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  numbers  of  the  population.  The  Japanese 
lower  orders  are,  however,  essentially  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
people,  and  thus  are  easily  superintended  even  by  a  very 
email  body  of  police.  In  iaa  capital  and  the  large  garrison 
towns  it  is  a  different  matter,  and  collisions  frequently 
occur  with  the  riotous  soldiery.  The  militaiy  station* 
are  established  in  some  of  the  larger  castles  throughout 
the  oonntiy,  the  principal  garrisons  being  at  TOkiA, 
Saknra  in  BhimAss,  Tabuaki  in  Eddzukd,  Nageya  in 
Owari,  Ozaka  in  Setan,  Hiioehima  in  Aid,  and  Eumamoto 
in  Higo. 

Sine*  the  rattontion  of  the  mifatda  Japan  has  ondmoiM  many 
ehangta.  Innomarabl*  measnrM  of  nform  in  the  intanu  adminia- 
tntioa  of  tha  coantry  have  been  introdooed.  Tb*  formsr  ttni- 
torial  noblM  muTendrnd  their  cutlei  and  mnster-rolli  of  retainen  to 
the  eentral  OoTenunent,  and  an  now,  in  common  with  the  old  oonrt 
noblea  (rf  KiAto,  rlaaaad  under  the  one  nam*  of  faioaetv,  or  aimply 
"  noUea."  They  now  reside  in  TtkiA,  the  capital  of  the  oaplra. 
To  this  dais  of  nobles  belongs  the  former  kins  of  the  Binkin 
Uands,  After  the  tvorolu  come  two  other  gradea,  called  nepee- 
tirdy  the  Aimht  and  the  faimin,  or,  aa  they  may  be  termed,  tha 
gentry  and  oommonen.  The  former  conpriaea  the  old  AofoeMte,  or 
pettr  nobility  of  the  ahAgunate,  aud  the  jomiinrf,  or  military 
famUies,  tttm  whom  the  zetaiuen  of  the  da<itt<4  were  recruited. 
The  fatmin  include  the  peaiantry,  artiaana,  and  traders.  Thus  the 
andant  "four  chases "  of  the  population  have  been  ndnoed  to 
thrra.  The  Aon  ayatem  haa  been  aboliahed,  and  the  sjratsm  of  fan, 
or  prefaoturea,  direotly  under  the  control  of  offlcais  of  tbe  centnl 
Obreniment,  eaUbliahad  in  iti  stead.  The  debta  of  the  kan,  eon- 
aiating  chiefly  of  the  redemption  of  their  paper-cuneney,  were  also 
taken  over,  and  thia  meaaora  eertaini  v  inrolTsd  the  preeeat  sdminia- 
tration  in  conaidaabla  financial  dtlBeultiea  ftam  the  Vkiy  ontaet, 
so  much  so  that  hr«e  iasnes  of  Ooverament  notes  sad  bonds  have 
become  neoeaaaiy.  A  grand  eeh«n»  for  the  capitalintion  of  inoomci 
waa  put  into  operation  in  Aognst  1878.  The  <MntM,  on  sur- 
lendailng  their  muster-roUa  to  the  crown,  were  lelisved  .ftan  the 
nseessitT  of  paying  ths  inseaaes  of  tbdr  nlaiaan^  and,  «ith  tha  eU 
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iugt  clan,  neeiT«4  etrUIn  alloirancaa  from  the  GoTarument  It  U 
probable  that  ontr  the  wealthier  nobles  found  any  hardehip  entaiiwl 
npon  them  by  tfau  amLneemaDt,  for.  if  we  take  into  ooiuideration 
the  paymonti  that  had  to  be  made  by  a  daimU  andertha  old  x^me 
in  tile  vay  of  duca  to  the  ^hdgun  and  allowancea  to  retainera,  fta, 
U  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  lower  gradea  of  the  former  territorial 
chieftain*  are  in  many  caaea  better  off  at  present  than  they  were 
befofe  the  reTolation,  Their  old  retainera,  too,  received  from 
the  QoTernment  certain  fixed  incomra,  or  penaiona,  calcolated 
npon. their  former  ratea  of  iny,  and  thda  became  direct  depend- 
■nta  of'tho  nation  instead  of  one  particular  Aan.  In  1876, 
bowever*  ^cae  allowanrca  to  both  kuazolnt  and  shixoku  alike  were 
commuted,  according;  to  an  elaborate  achemo  drawn  np  by  the  iinanca 
ileiiaHment.  GoTornmcnt  bonda  for  a  total  commutation  aum  were 
giren  to  each  person,  to  be  paid  off  yearly,  by  lot,  to  a  certain 
amount,  and  bearing  in  the  meantime  interest  rarying  from  6  to 
7  )>er  cenL,  due  erory  half  year.  In  course  of  time,  therefoia, 
the  Ooramment  will  be  entirely  relicTod  from  Its  hoary  reajwnai- 
kility  in  tbia  naprct.  Amongst-  other  reforms,  the  wearing  of 
iwonla  by  the  Mmurai  wan  also,  nbout  thia  time,  prohibited  by 
public  edict.  Thia,  as  might  hare  been  fortaeen,  occasioned  con- 
siderable diasatisfaction  for  a  while,  Dspooinlly  in  the  aonthempro. 
Tinoea  of  Sataama  and  Toaa ;  but,  as  it  had  been  wisely  prepared 
ior,  some  time  before,  by  a  notification  making  the  carrying  of  theae 
▼eapona  options!,  large  numbcra  of  the  military  elaas  had  already 
diaoaided  tbam  ere  the  second  notice  was  iasucd,  and  the  task  waa 
thus  rendered  far  more  easy  of  accomplishment.  An  exception  was, 
hovoTor,  made  in  the  caae  of  offlcors  and  men  of  the  newly-organ- 
izod  army  and  navy.  TUbaa  two  branchea  of  the  public  aerrice 
are  now  on  a  fixed  aystem,  formed  on  the  model  of  those  adopted 
by  Weatam  nationa;  and  large  nnmbers  of  foreign  ingtructora  uara 
been  from  time  to  time  employed  by  the  Japaneae  GoTemment. 

Mnmerous  departmenta  or  bureaoa  now  exist  for  the  dinction  of 
public  affairs,'  the  principal  being  those  for  home  affaira,  finance, 
public  works,  foreign  affain^  war,  admiralty,  education,  juatice, 
and  police.  Many  of  theae  are  aubdirided  into  aereral  aoctiona, 
▼arying  conai<^rabl^  in  nnmber  according  to  circumatancea. 
The  wnola  conatitution  ia  STowedly  modelled  after  the  Waatam 
■yetsma.  , 

There  doaa  not  at  yet  axiat  any  house  of  parliament,  but 
already  the  aceda  hare  been  aown  from  which  it  may  liae  at 
■ome  nitun  day.  A  chief  council,  termed  the  gnrtin  or  "  aenata," 
exists  and  throughout  the  whole  country  aia  found  numeraus 
"aaaembliea,"  the  membera  of  which  are  elected  by  Tota.  Theaa 
•aaombliea,  howenr,  do  not  poaaess  any  share  in  the  adndniatra- 
tion  ;  their  fnnctiona  are  aa  a  rule  very  limited,  and  the  auSjocts 
diacuved  by  them  are  chiefly  matters  relating  to  roada,  drainage, 
brldgea,  and  other  local  allairs  of  but  minor  importance.  Toe 
local  prefects  also  meet  at  intervals  to  diacnaa  Tariona  pointa 
of  local  interest.  There  are  not  wanting  indieationa  that  the 
cttabliahraant  of  a  parliament,  like  that  of  England,  woold  be  wel- 
comed with  joy  by  a  rery  large  proportion  of  the  people.  The  presa 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  officiala  in  each  district, 
and  many  reatricttona  are  impoaed  upon  any  excasa  of  freedom  of 
a|teech  in  the  newapapera.  The  editors  hare,  in  many  instances 
been  subjected  to  fine  or  imprisonment  for  having  permitted  the 
■•nblication  of  certain  artioiea  that  proved  distaatsful  to  the 
Qorammant.  Tha  presa  lawa  under  ^hich  theae  puniahmenta 
were  awarded  were  iaauad  in  187S. 

PoptUatum. — The  number  of  inhabitonU  in  Jipan  was 
ontil  lately  veiy  aacertain.  To  the  ordinary  traveller  it 
would  eeem  to  be  very  dense,  as  the  roadways  are  lined 
with  villages;  but  in  the  wilder  regions  the  population 
b  widely  scattered,  and  indeed  in  certain  localities  not  a 
single  dwelling-honse  is  to  be  seen  for  miles  together.  Dr 
Ksempfer's  ideas  on  the  subject  may  be  taken  as  rathe, 
exaggerated,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
derived  merely  from  that  portion  of  the  country  traversed 
by  him  in  his  juurneys  from  Nagasaki  to  Teda  As  he 
▼isited  on  his  route  the  largo  city  of  Ozaka,  and  m  be  then 
passed  along  the  TftksidA — the  most  populous  and  fre- 
quented of  all  the  roads  throughout  the  whole  empire — it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  his  theory  as  to  the  enormous 
population  was  based  upon  a  very  deceptive  impression. 
The  total  has  been  generally  asaerted  by  the  Japanese 
themselves  to  be  about  3a,'bOO,000,  the  authority  bsing  a 
eensns  made  so  far  back  as  in  1804.  A  return  compiled 
in  1876,  however,  put  the  exact  total  at  33,997,449  ;  and 
the  still  later  census  of  1880  gave  it  as  34,338,404,  of 
whom  17,419,789  were  males,  and  16,918,619  females. 
^1*  population  of  the  city  of  T&kifi  ia  variously  stated,  bat 


is  probably  not  much"  over  800,000.'  According  to  a  com- 
putation made  in  the  yedr  1870,  Kidtp  had  then  obont 
370,000  inhabitants.  Next  in  importance  after  these  two 
cities  cOmea  6zaka,  with  a  population  of  414,000  sonla 
After  6zaka  may  be  mentioned  -Kagoya,  the  chief  town  of 
the  province  of  Owari,  followed  closely  by  Hiroshima  in 
Aki,  Saga'  in  Hizen,  Kagoeliima  in  Satsu'ma,  Kanazawa 
in  Eaga,  and  Himdji  in  Eariina, — most  of  which  are 
said  to  possess  over  100,OUU  inhabitants.  Fakui  in 
Echizen  and  Oifn  in  Mino  rank  in  the  second  class.  Of 
the  porta  open  to  foreign  trade,  6zaka  being  excluded, 
Nagasaki  is  said  to  have  the  largest  papulation,  being  very 
slightly  in  excess  of  Yokohama;  Hakodate  and  Niigata 
have  perhaps  about  30,000  each.  The  foreign  communities 
are  very  small :  they  may  be  numbered  at  a  few  hundreds 
at  Yokohama,  Tdki6,  K6hi,  and  Nagasaki,  while  at 
6zaka,  Hakodate,  and  Niigatathe  European  residents  may 
be  reckoned  by  tens.' 

Kational  WealtK — Although  possessed  of  considerable 
mineral  wealth,  Japan  cannot  be  called  a  rich  country. 
The  early  foreign  residents,  from  the  time  the  treaties 
were  made  in  1858  and  following  yeara,  were  perhaps 
over-sanguine  in  their  expeetationa,  Becent  commercial 
returns  show  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  against 
Japin/  her  exports  being  considerably  in  arrear  of  the 
imports.'  Up  to  the  present  time  this  deficiency  haa  been 
chiefly  supplied  by'  an  export  of  bullion,  paper  money 
being  issued  in  large  qnsntities  for  use  in  the  conntiy 
itselt  The  value  of  the  notes  now  in  circulation  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  or  when  they  can  be 
redeemed.  The  notes  issned  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
of  I860  bore  an  endorsement  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
to  be  redeemed  within  thirteen  years  ;  but,  instead  of  this, 
they  have  been  replaced  by  another  issue,  without  any  such 
endorsement  lu  1879-80  the  Japanese  paper  currency 
fell  to  a  discount  of  above  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
silver  Mexican  dollar  in  nee  amongst  the  foreign  merchants. 

I'uUic  Workt. — In  spite  of  these  financial  difficulties, 
the  Japanese  have  made  great  advances  in  public  works. 
In  the  number  of  dts  lighthouses  Japan  may  compare 
favourably  with  many  a  Western  nation.  Though  all 
have  been  'erected  by  foreign  engineers  during  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years,  there  is  hardly  a  promontory  or  island 
lying  in  the  direct  track  of  the  shipping  but  is  posaeaKcl 
of  a  lighthouse.  Many  of  the  lights  aie  very  powerfnl; 
but  in  localities  of  less  importance,  or  lying  off  the  track  o( 
foreign  vessels,  smaller  junk  lights  are  need.  Buoys  and 
beacons  of  various  sizes  have  been  moored  in  many  places. 
The  whole  system  is  under  the  superintendence  of  s 
special  Qoverumeut  bureau  (the  lighthouse  department), 
which  despatches  steamers  at  stated  periods  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  coast  and  convey  stores  and  provisions  to  tha 
different  pasta  At  the  more  important  lighthouses  foreign 
Ughtkeepers  are  em^oyed,  but  in  many  instances  the 
service  is  performed  by  natives  alona  The  rocky  and 
dangerous  character  of  the  Japanese  coasts  makes  this 
system  one  of  peculiar  utility.  Aa  already  mentioned, 
good  pmgreas  is  being  made  in  .railway  construction. 
Numerous  lines  of  telegraph  have  been  erected  throughout 
the  country,  not  only  between  the  treaty  ports  but  also  in 
the  interior,  particularly  to  the  garrison  towns  and  local 
Oovemment  offices.  Tht  mint  at  6zaka  has  bees 
working  sines  the  year  1871.  At  Tokosnka,  on  the 
western  'shore  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  are  a  dockyard 
and  arsenal,  snperintended  by  French   engineers;  Uiesa 

>  Arcnrdinir  to  an  iiffliial  r«pnrt  puMI>lied  In  1880  thai*  ara  1b 
Japan  108  towna  wtth  in.ono  inhabitants  and  upwards. 

*  The  oonmlsj  trade  reporta  for  the  open  ports  in  Japan,  pnbllahsd 
yearly  In  the  bine  books  afford  minute  infumistlon  on  all  aul^Jacts 
conRectc4  with  oommerca  between  Japan  and  other  "stl^ti^ 
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•Avs  f  raved  n{  grent  ntilily.  I*rge  numbers  of  foreign 
men-oi-ttrkr  and  other  Teasels  hare  there  been  docked  and 
repaired.  Paper-mills  hare  been  established  in  different 
localities,  and  mBuafactories  of  various  descriptions  started. 
The  ixistal  system  is  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  extends 
over  the  whole  empire.  Attention  is  also  given  to  custom- 
house arrangements  at  the  open  ports.  In  the  capital  there 
are  numerous  colleges  and  Gorernment  schools,  notably 
(or  military,  naval,  and  scientific  instiuction,  conducted  in 
many  instances  by  foreign  teachers.  The  mail  service 
along  the  coast  deserves  special  mention.  The  steamers 
employed  belong,  chiefly  to  the  Japanese  steamship  com- 
pany known  as  Uie  Mitsubishi  Company ;  th^e  ply  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  coast  and  also  to  Shaaghai,  passing 
through  the  "  Inland  Sea,"  and  smaller  boats  run  to  New- 
chwang  in  China,  and  to-  the  Biukio.  islands.  The  com- 
pany is  subsidized  by  the  Qo>emment 

Rdigion. — The  religions  beliefs  of  the  Japanese  people 
may  be  divided  under  twr  heads,  the  Shintd  and  the 
Buddhist  By  th<r  former  is  meant  the  religions  belief 
of  the  natives  prior  to  the  'introdnction  from  abroad  of 
Buddhism  and  the  Conf  neiad  philosophy. 

Skintt  means  literally  "  the  way  of  the  gods."  Though' 
of(en  styled  by  foreign  writers  a  religion,  it  really  ia  not 
one.  Ko  concise  definition  of  it  appears  to  exist,  but  the 
following  are  some  of  its  leading  points.^  It  contains  no 
moral  code,  the  writer  Motoori  (a  high  authority  on  this 
subject,  bom  .730,  died  1801)  even  asserting  that  in  Japan 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  system  of  morals,  as 
every  Japanese  acted  aright  if  he  only  consulted  his  own 
heart  He  also  declared  that  tiie  whole  doty  of  a  good 
Japanese  consisted  in  obeying  implicitly  and  mthont 
question  the  commands  of  the  mifaufo.  In  ShitM  Japan 
is  held  to  be  the  country  of  the  gods,  and  the  miiath  to  be 
the  direct  descendant  and  actual  representative  of  the  Snn 
goddess.  In  it  there  also  seems  to  be  mixed  up  a  system 
of  hero  woiship,  many  renowned  warriors  and  other 
personages  of  ancient  days  being  exalted  into  what  we 
should  term  demi-gods;  thus  it  inculcates  a  reverential 
feeling  toward  the  dead.  By  it,  too>  spiritual  agencies  are 
attributed  to  the  elements  or  natural  phenomena.  The 
ShitUt  shrines  throughout  the  country  are  built  in  very 
simple  style,  being  generally  constmcted  of  white  wood, 
nnadomed  by  brilliant  colouring  as  in  Buddhist  temples, 
and  roofed  with  thatch.  Before  each  shrine  stand  one  or 
more  torii,  archways  formed  of  two  upright  posts  with 
a  projecting  cross  bar  laid  on  their  summits,  beneath  which 
is  a  smaller  horizontal  beam,  the  ends  of  which  do  not  pro- 
ject As  its  name  implies,  the  torii  was  originally  a  perch 
for  the  fowls  offered  to  the  gods,  not  as  food,  but  to  give 
warning  of  daybreak.  This  archway  gradually  assumed  the 
character  of  a  general  symbol  of  ShitM,  and  the  number 
which  might  be  erected  in  honour  of  a  deity  became  prac- 
tically nnHmited.  The  special  peculiarity  distinguishing 
the  pure  Shinti  shrines  from  the  Buddhist  temples  is  the 
absence  of  images  exposed  as  objects  for  the  veneration  of 
the  worshipper ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  former  nearly 
always  contain  some  object  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  deity 
therein'  enshrined  is  supposed  to  reside.  The  principal 
Shinid  shrines  are  those  in  the  department  of  Watarai  in 
the  province  of  Is^  known  as  Iti  Dai^uirffu  ("the  great 
divine  palaces  of  Is^  "),  and  maintained  by  Government 

The  fint  Bnddhist  images  and  S&tras  were  brought  to 
Japan  from  Corea  in  the  year  662,  if  we  can  believe  the 
Sihongi ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  religion  obtained  much 
bold  on  the  people.  In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century 
the  priest  Klikai  (now  better  known  as  K6bd'  Daishi)  com- 
poanded  out  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  ShitOd  a 


'  8m  slw  Dr  Hagel'i  papers  on  "'L«  Religlaiu  dq  Jipon,"  In  the 
AnmUm  4$  Ttitrtm  ^rint,  1878-1879. 


system  of  doctrine  colled  RiSHni  Shintd,  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  which  was  the  theory  that  Shintd  deities 
were  nothing  more  than  transmigrations  of  Buddhist 
divinities.  fiuddiiism,  thus  fairly  introduced,  ere  long 
obtained  complete  ascendency ;  it  became  the  religion  M 
the  whole  nation,  and  held  that  position  until  the  Tokngawa 
dynasty  of  shdt/un,  when  it  was  supplanted  in  the  intellects 
of  the  educated  class  by  the  philosophy  of  Choo  He.  Its 
teachings  were  calculated  to  awaken  man  to  a  sense  of  his 
own  shortcomings  and  to  cause  him  to  long  for  perfection ; 
it  encouraged  belief  in  a  succession  of  lives  and  trans- 
migration of  souls ;  and  the  highest  reward  promised  to  the 
true  believer  waste  be  absorbed  into  Buddha  and  to  attain 
to  absolute  perfection.  Under  the  Tokngawa  family,  many 
grants  were  made  from  their  treasuries  to  famona  Buddhist 
temples,  notably  to  that  of  Z6j6ji  in  the  district  of  Shiba, 
in  Yedo,  which  was  endowed  by  ly^yasu  himself  in  the 
ec  eluding  years  of  the  16th  century.  These  grants  were^ 
however,  withdrawn  after  the  restoration  of  the  miiado  in 
1868,  and  Buddhism  has  been  virtually  disestablished  since 
1st.  January  1874.  Many  temples  are  still  kept  up,  but 
these  are  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
people  and  from  former  patrons. 

Since  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  Japan,  Tarioos 
Christian  missions  have  been  established,  principally  in 
TAkiO  and  Yokohama,  and  a  tolerably  large  number  of 
missionaries  reside  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Churches  have  been  built,  and  schools  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  children.  Christianity  is  no  longer  pro- 
hibited, as  of  old,  by  Government  edict,  and  the  number 
of  die  native  eonverts  is  said  to  be  increasing,* 

HisToav. 

The  tncieiit  hfetory  of  Japan,  as  recorded  in  the  nstire  innsls,  ia 
so  completely  enshrouded  in  mythological  lennd  as  to  be  sbiolntely 
nntrustworthy.  In  these  l^gendi  nomerou'e  deities  play  a  oonsplcQ. 
oui  part,  the  oonntir  itself  being  atyled  the  "  land  of  the  sods," 
and  the  pedigree  of  the  aovereign  traced  back  to  TenaM  Oatfta,  ths 
"Sun  EoddesaL"  It  ia  asserted  that  there  first  existed  asvsn 
generstioiis  of  "heavenly  deities,"  who  were  followed  by  Are 
generations  of  "  earthly  aeitiea,"  wKo  in  torn  were  BooceeoM  by 
the  mortal  aorereigns,  of  whom  the  present  mOcade  or  emperor  u 
the  122d.  Thi  earlieat  date  accepted  amongst  the  Japanese  them- 
selves  oorresponda  to  UO  KO.,  when  the  lint  emmror  (Jimma) 
■acceeded  to  the  throne.    The  present  year  (1881)  is  thns  the  2S41st 

Cof  the  Japanese  en.  The  long  line  of  soreraigns  comprisee  one 
Ired  and  eleven  emperon  and  eleven  reigning  empresaea.  A 
strong  ground  for  disbeiieTing  the  accuracy  of  ancient  Japanese 
elux>nology,  even  after  660  B.O.,  is  the  extnordinary  longevity 
aaaigned  by  it  to  the  early  miJcadoi.  Of  the  fifteen  emperon  from 
Jimmu  onwards,  eleven  are  aaid  to  have  lived  considerably  over 
one  hundred  yean ;  one  of  them,  Suinin,  reached  the  age  of  one 
kqndred  <nd  forty-one  yean,  while  his  sncceseor  Keikd  attained 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  After  the  year  8M  ^D.,  however, 
these  wonderful  assertions  are  no  longer  made.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  10th  centnry  the  Japanese  annala  are  mora  to 
be  trusted,  and,  although  many  discrepancies  no  doubt  exist,  still 
the  events  recorded  are  generally  accepted  as  anthentic.* 

The  precise  origin  of  the  Japanese  race  is  by  no  meana  easy  to 
determine,  and  it  wonld  aeem  probable  that  it  ia  an  amalgama- 
tion of  several  different  races.  The  pieeent  Aino  tribes  of  the 
island  of  Yeto  an  snppbsed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
aboriginea  of  the  empire.  These  aborigines,  or  "aavagea,"  aa 
Japanese  historians  are  wont  to  atyle  thedi,  wen  at  first  spread 
over  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  but  wen  gradually 
driven  towards  the  r.ortn  by  an  opposing  race  who  advanced  from 
the  south-west*    This  latter  race,  the  anceaton  of  the  present  true 

*  On  Jnlj  1,  1878,  the  nine  American  and  six  British  Protestant 
miasioiu  in  Japan  Iiad  104  nialonaries  (7  7  American),  26  ehurcbaa,  113 
chapels,  Ac.,  1617  church  members,  3  theological  schools,  173  students, 
9  ordained  preachers,  and  98  assistant  preschers,  besides  many  largely 
attended  schools  for  ohlldnn.  The  Boman  Catholics  and  the  Greek 
C3inrch  claim  many  cosverta  also. 

'  Bee  wauam  Brsmsen'a  Japanet  Chraulogteal  TaUu,  from  846 
I.D.  to  1878. 

<See  D.  N.  Anutschis,  "Ser  ViSlkentamm  der  Alnos,"  in  Ihias. 
Jitt.,  1877  ;  and  L.  de  Rosny,  "  ttade  nir  lea  Also,"  Qmgr.  tnltm,  i, 
WMM.  fflofr.,  Paris,  1878. 
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JapuiMt  'Ji£]fi,'fi«  'Vf  toms'trrltm  tappoAd  to  htra  bMnTof 
CmneM  ,<mgui ;  aqd  Jipneae  uintU  eertainW  valce  mention  of 
inch  a  oolony  u  fonnded  daring  the  reign  of  the  kerenth  emperor, 
Etni  (S90*il5  B.C.)-  It  is,  howeTar,  oeyond  all  doubt  that  the 
Mal«7  tribes  an  also  rvpreaented  in  the  Jspaneaa  people,  and  hi^ 
tory  further  notes  an  inrasion  bv  "  black  aarsges,"  wliich  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  natirea  of  Fapoa  or  New  Guinea.  From 
the  nUtiv»  positions  of  Japan  and  Corea,  too,  it  srems  probable 
that  some'  or  the  inhsbitants  of  the  latter  place  may  also  hare 
erossrd  the  nartoir  eras  dividing  them  from  Tsushima  and  the  main 
island  of  Japan.  Ethnologists  are  not  unanimous  in  their  opinions 
on  these  points,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  there  did  exist 
an  ancient  indiKenons  race,  vho  were  B\ibseqnently  subjugated  and 
driven  towards  the  north  by  certain  tribe!  adranciug  from  the  south- 
west. Thns,  in  the  early  history  of  Japan  we  find  that  Kidto  and 
a/ie  provinces  Immedistely  around  it  were  occupied  by  the  con- 
'juemrs,  from  whom  deacendrd  the  modem  Japsne^a ;  while  the 
aboriginal  tribe*  w«i«  with  difficulty  restrained  and  pent  up  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  regions. 

Th«  mutnrfs  himself  dwelt  at  Eitto,  with  his  court  T  The  nobles 
eompoiing  tha  court  were  styled  kugi,  and  iren  themselves 
descended  from  cadet  branches  of  the  imperial  family.  There  was 
but  one  sovereign,  and  to  him  the  whole  empire  owned  allegiance  ; 
he  lived  in  extremely  simple  stvle  both  ss  regards  food  snd  dress, 
and  rode  out  to  the  chose  surrounded  by  his  retainers.  But  the 
inroads  of  the  savages  on  the  eastern  boraers  necoasitated  constant 
and  vigilant  measures  fuf  their  repression.  In  such  expeditions, 
however,  no  special  class  of  generals  was  created  ;  everything  was 
ordered  in  the  name  of  the  mikado  himself,  or  in  some  esses  an 
inijperisl  prince  acted  as  his  representative,  so  that  in  no  instance 
did  the  power  aven  appear  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  the  Chinese  military  system  wss 
adopted  at  a  model,  and  generals  were  appointed ;  the  able-bodied 
malea  in  each  province  were  formed  into  distinct  military  corps,  and 
men  wei«  told  off  according  to  th*  muster-rolls  to  garrison  the 
capital  or  to  guard  the  frontiers. "  Expeditiona  ware  esrefnlly 
organised,  belAg  placed  under  a  general  (sa4^»),  who  was  sssisted 
by  subordinate  olticers.  All  weapons  of  war  and  other  appliances 
were  kept  in  the  military  stores,  and  issued  ss  occasion  required  ; 
when  warlike  operations  were  suspended,  the  arms  were  returned 
to  the  stores  for  safe  keeping.  As  time  passed  on  tha  powerful 
family  of  Fujiwara  began  to  exercise  tha  administrative  power 
hereditarily,  in  virtus  orits  ralationship  to  the  throne  by  the  female 
fida,  and  it.  than  became  the  usage  that  high  descent  should  be  the 
only  qnalificatiott  for  office,  f  he  rank  and  title  of  ganerQ  were  con- 
atantfy  conferred  on  the  two  rival  clana  of  Sei  and  Otn,  or  Taira 
and  itinamoto,  as  they  are  also  termed.  Upon  this  there  first  arose 
th*  expression  "military  class,"  and  dnnng  th*  period  770-780 
tht  oomplet*  sewnuie*  «f  th*  agricultural  class  snd  th*  soldiery 
took  place.  From  thii  time  onwards  tha  military  domination 
acqnir  id  yearly  greater  strength,  while  the  power  of  the  mitado 
decreajed  in  proportion.  The  turbulent  common  people  of  tha 
province*  of  Oshin,  IMwa,  and  the  EnantA  were  always  in  the 
possession  of  armour  and  horses,  and  openly  styled  themselves 
''warriors."  In  the  10th  and  llth  centuries  the  clans  of  Tsira 
and  jir£inamoto  increased  in  warlike  power  and  influence,  became 
deadly  rivals^  and  virtnally  ruled  the  whole  country,  all  the  in- 
habitants owning  fealty  to  one  or  other  of  tha  two  factiona 
A  terrible  civil  war  ensued,  extending  from  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  when  the  Taira  clan  was  annihilated  by  its 
rivals,  who  thereupon  seised  tha  supramaey.  Thev  in  their  turn 
■necnmbed  and  ware  succeeded  by  others,  down  to  toe  last  dynasty 
(that  of  tha  Tokngawa  family),  which  existed  from  160S  till  1868. 
All  this  time  tha  miiadoi  were  in  reality  merely  puppets  swayed  at 
will  yif  th*  military  faction  in  power  at  the  time  ;  the  ancient 
•tata  of  aiTain  was  overthrown,  and  the  aovereign  himself  was 
k*pt  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  EiAto.  In  1868,  how- 
aver,  the  revolution  shattered  the  might  of  the  then  ruling  clan 
of  Tokngawa,  Ui*  restoration  of  the  mikado  was  effected,  and  the 
prasent  position  of  th*  sovereign  is  at  last  -slmost  perfectly  similar 
t*  what  it  waa  in  the  very  ancient  times. 

The  moat  interesting  portion  of  Japanese  history  is  thst  of  the 
liae  and  fall  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  warlike  families  which  in 
tnm  isixed  the  power  and  overawed  the  crown.  Of  these  the  Taira 
elan  stand*  pre-eminent,  thoogh  much  of  it*  history  i*  mixed  np 
with  that  of  its  rival,  th*  Uinamoto  elan.  Th*  two  cam*  fint  into 
notice  in  tha  10th  eantniy,  and  quickly  incieaaed  in  inflmne*  and 
(trengtk-  It  woold  appear  indeed  that  the  court  (ttovo  to  play  off 
tha  on*  aninst  the  ouier,  being  moved  by  fear  that  tha  power  of 
•ither  might  bteoma  too  great.  Thus,  if  one  of  tha  Taira  rebelled, 
the  Hinamoto  were  authorised  by  the  emperor  to  subdue  him ; 
while,  if  any  members  of  the  latter  clsn  proved  unruly,  the  Tsira 
were  only  too  glad  to  obtain  an  imperial  rommission  to  proceed 
against  tham.  This  gave  rise  to  incessant  intrigue  and  frequent 
Ui>odsliad,  ending  at  last,  inthe  middle  of  the  I2thcentuiT,  in  open 
waifai*.  *  Taira  no  Kiyomori  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  his  clan ; 
k*  wsf  •  na<)  9(  unscrupulous  chataeter  *n4  unbounded  ambition, 


and  eoBstantIr  itrov*  to  '■*eni«  office*  at  eonrt  for'^imaeUi  kh 
family,  and  his  adhaisnts.  In  I16e-St  severe  fighting  took  plscs 
at  tha  capital  between  the  rival  clans,  each  side  striving  to  obtsin 
possession  of  the  person  of  the  sovereign  in  order  to  give  somi 
colour  of  right  to  its  actiona  In  116t  Kiyumori  aventnally 
triumphed,  and  the  sword  of  the  executioner  ruthlessly  eonpleted 
the  mossure  of  his  success  in  the  fie<d.  Kesrly  the  whole  of  the 
Minamoto  chiefs  wen  cut  off, — among  them  being  Yuhitoiiio^  the 
head  of  the  clan.  A  boy  named  Yoritbmo,  Sm  thinl  son  ot 
Yo*hitomo,  was,  however,  spared  through  the  Intercession  ol 
Eiyomori's  step-mother ;  and  Voshitsont,  also  Yosliitomo's  son  by 
a  concubine,  was,  with  his  mother  and  two  brothers,  permitted  to 
live^  Yoritoroo  and  his  half-brother  Yoshitsnni  wets  destined 
eventually  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  kinsmen  snd  completely  lo 
overthrow  the  Tsira  house,  but  this  did  not  take  place  till  thirty 
years  later.  In  tha  meantime  Kiyomori's  power  waxed  greater  and 
greater  ;  he  was  himself  api«intrd  ilaijd-daijin  ( "  prime  mioister"), 
and  he  married  his  daughter  to  the  emperor  Takakura,  whom,  in 
1180,  he  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  heir-apiiarent,  wbe 
was  Eiyomori's  o«-n  grandson.  After  raising  his  family  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  pride  and  iwwer,  Kiyomon  died  in  1181,  snd 
retribution  speedily  overtook  tlis  surviving  members  of  his  dan. 
The  once  almost  annihilated  Uinamoto  dan,  headed  by  Yoritomo, 
mustered  their  forces  in  the  KnantA  and  other  eastern  regions  for 
a  final  attempt  to  recover  their  former  influence.  Marching  west- 
wards nnder  the  command  of  Yoahitsuni,  they  started  on  on* 
grand  series  of  triumphs,  terminstiag  (118A.)  in  a  crowning  virtoiy 
in  a  sea-fight  off  Uannours,  near  Shimonos^ki,  in  tlie  province 
of  ChAihiu.  The  overthrow  of  tht  Tsira  fsmily  wss  complete : 
tha  greater  number  perished  in  the  battle,  and  msny  irrr*  either 
drowned  or  delivered  over  to  the  executioner.  The  amiieror  himself 
(Antoku,  88d  of  his  line),  then  only  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
see,  wss  drowned,  with  other  members  of  the  imperial  honse.  The 
Taira  supremacy  here  came  to  an  snd.  having  existed  during  tiu 
reigns  of  nine  emiieron. 

The  period  of  th*  HinaAoto  snpremaey  lasted  firom  this  tinw 
nntil  the  year  1119.  Toritomo  was  the  Iradin^  spirit,  as  his  seas 
Yoriiyi  and  San^tomo,  who  succeeded  him  in  turn,  did  not  in 
any  way  attain  to  special  fame.  Having  secured  himself  against 
molestation  tnm  tns  Taira,  Yoritomo  directed  his  efforts  syi- 
tematicslly  to  the  consolidstioi)  of  his  power  in  the  east,  Cnn- 
mancing  from  the  EnantA,  h*  sgon  eveiaweil  the  whole  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  olso  extended  what  waa  virtnally  hii 
dominion  to  the 'westward  in  the  direction  of  KiAto.  Eamakura,  a 
town  en  th*  aea-ahore  in  the  province  of  Sagami,  an  old  aeat  of  the 
Minamoto  family,  waa  made  his  mstropolis.  Ths  sits  of  this  town 
fsces  the  sea,  and  is  oompletaly  shut  in  on  th*  rear  fay  a  semi- 
circular ridge  of  steep  hills,  throngh  which  nsrrow  cuttings  or 
passes  lead  to  th*  conntiy  beyond,  ^nder  Yoritomo  Eamakun 
piotpeied  and  incieaaed  in  sis*  and  importance ;  a  laiga  palace  wu 
built,  barneks  were  erected,  and  it  becam*  the  capital  of  the  east 
of  Japan.  In  th*  year  1192  the  emperor  Takahint  (alao  known  ai 
Oo-Toba  no  In)  issued  a  decree  creating  Yoritomo  Sei-i-tai-jMgun 
(literally,  "  barbarian-subjugating  generalissimo  "),  and  deapatched 
an  imperial  envoy  ttom  uAlo  to  Kamakura  to  invest  him  with  the 
office.  He  and  asch  lUfun  who  came  after  him  were  thus  nominated 
commandaiB-in-chief,  holding  the  office  by  order  of  and  investment 
firam  ths  emperor,  to  preserve  peace  and  tranquillity  on  the  eastern 
marchea  of  Japan.  This  hss  given  rise,  in  numerous  works  on 
Japan  published  by  different  authors  (Dr  Kaempfer  among  them), 
to  the  common  assertion  that  Japan  possessed  (wo  emperors, — the 
one  "spiritual,"  residing  at  EiAto,  and  tbs  otbsr  "temporsl.'' 
residing  at  Eamaknra  and  afterwards  at  Yeda  This  idea,  though 
entirely  erroneous,  is  not  nnnstural ;  for,  although  each  succes- 
sive thljun  owned  allegiance  to  the  emperor  and  was  invested  by 
the  latter,  atill  his  own  position  ss  supreme  head  of  the  military 
orgsnixation  of  the  countnr  and  his  inlluenca  over  tha  pownfnl  ter- 
ritorial nobles  made  him  «( /octo  almost  the  equal  of  a  sovereign  in 
his  own  right.  This  condition  of  affairs  continued  until  the  rvvoln- 
tion  of  1 868,  when  the  iMguna  power  wss  shsttered,  the  military 
domination  swept  away,  and  the  mikmlo  reinstated  in  his  early 
position  of  supreme  authority.  Yoritomo's  two  sons  Yoriiyi  snd 
Sanetomo  were  in  tnm  invested  with  th*  offie*  of  MfitK ;  they 
both  dwelt  at  Eamakura.  In  1219  Sanjtomo  was  killed  hj 
Yoriiyi'a  (on,  in  revenge  for  the  supposed  murder  of  Yoriiye  him- 
«*lf,  and,  as  he  died  without  isfus,  the  main  Una  of  th*  Minamota 
&mily  thni  cam*  to  an  end. 

Upon  this  commenced  tha  supremacy  of  th*  HAjA  tunilT,  who  had 
for  years  been  sdherents  of  the  Minamoto*.  Th*  heiis  of  th*  latter 
having  failed,  the  office  of  MUgun  wks  conferred  npon  diffennt 
membera  of  the  Qinstrions  house  of  Fm'iwsra,  who  all  resided  at 
Eamakura.  Tht  military  administration,  however,  waa  invariably 
in  the  hands  of  th*  HAjAs,  who  acted  as  regents  of  the  sU^a ; 
their  supremacy  laated  from  I22S  to  1333,  through  what  are  com- 
monly called  tne  "seven  genentions  of  the  HAjA'fsmily."  The 
event  of  principal  importance  during  this  period  was  th*  repolss  of 
tha  Mon^  invasion,  whi«h  «ooan«4  in  tiu  J«*f  'iVil.    TivMti 
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Ehu,  foonder  of  tbs  Yuen  dynutr  in  China,  lud  for  loiBe  yean 
baok  npeatsdly  wnt  to  denuail  lUOminioQ  from  Japan,  but,  tliia 
twing  nfuaed,  about  ib.OOO  of  hit  troopa  attacked  TsuaMtua  aud 
Oki  in  1274.  Thia  expadition  waa  repulaed,  and  aome  envoya 
daapatcbed  to  Japan  in  1276  aud  alao  in  1279  were  decapitated  by 
the  regent,  HSjA  no  Tokimone.  Exasperated  at  this  denance,  the 
Mongol  cUef  collected  a  mighty  armament,  which  was  despatched 
to  Japan  in  1281.  The  uumbera  of  this  inradiug  force  ara  by 
Japanese  writers  estimated  at  no  leas  than  one  hundred  thousand 
Cnioeae,  Uongol,  and  Corean  troops.  They  descended  upon  the 
eoaat  of  Kiushin,  where  seyeral  engagements  were  fought;  eren- 
tnally  a  ssreie  storm  destroyed  atid  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  the 
Jsiianess  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity  rigorously 
attacked  and  completely  aunihilated  the  invaders,  of -whom  but 
three  are  s«id  to  hare  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  no  Airther  attempt  to  conquer  Japan  should  have  been  made 
by  the  Uoogols.  In  1331,  towards  the  close  of  the  UdjA  supremacy, 
the  succeuiou  to  the  crown  waa  disputed,  and  from  that  time  mitii 
1392  tliere  existed  two  courts,  known  as  tha  northern  and  the 
Bouthi-m  ;  in  the  latter  year,  however,  the  southern  dynasty  (estab- 
lished at  the  town  of  Kara,  near  Ki6to}  handed  orer  the  regalia  to 
the  einjparor  Go-Komatsu,  who  Ima  tliat  time  waa  recognued  aa 
the  legitimate  mUcado.  rhiring  the  period  of  anarchy  and  civil  war 
that  took  place  in  this  century,  Kamakuia  was  attacked  and 
ilestroyed,  in  1333,  by  Nitta  Yoshisada,  head  of  a  family  descended 
ftom  the  Minamoto  clan.  The  rule  of  the  H6j6*  wss  thus  termin- 
ati^,  aud  by  1338  the  family  had  well  nigh  disappeared. 

During  the  confusion  and  disturbance  created  by  the  contest 
between  the  rival  courts,  and  also  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
19th  century,  Jsmn  waa  devastated  by  Sre  and  sword  ia  civil  wars 
of  the  moat  terriole  deacription.  Bereral  families  endeavutmd  ia 
aucewion  to  acquire  the  sniTi-msry,  but  none  were  able  to  wield 
it  long.  The  dynasty  of  iJiigiiH  (tha  Ashikaga  line)  proved  bad 
mIi-i«,  and,  though  the  fainilica  of  Xitta,  Uy6sugi,  and  others  came 
]in>minently  into  notice,  tliey  were  unable  to  pacify  the  whole 
<-iii|>in.  In  the  early  part  o'  the  16th  century  what  waa  termed 
the  "later  HfljA"  family  arose  in  tlie  KnantA,  and  for  "four 
generations  "  established  their  chief  seat  at  the  tou~n  of  Odawara,  in 
the  province  of  Sagami,  Immetliately  to  the  east  of  the  Hakonj 
hills.  At  tlitri  time,  too,  livtni  the  famous  generals  Ota  Nobunaga 
and  Toyotouii  Hiilryoshi.  The  latter  ia  perhani  best  known  to 
Earopcaua  as  the  TaikA  Ridiyoshl,  or  simply  aa  Taikd-sama,  "  my 
lord  the  TsikA."  Taiki,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  is  not  a  name 
las  commonly  inpposed)  but  a  title,  and  signifies  Uterally  "great 
lord."  Another  comuion  error  ia  to  speak  of  Hid^yoshi  a*  the 
t/iCguu  ;  he  never  helil  that  office.  The  ISth  century  also  saw  the 
first  ])erMoutiona  directed  against  ths  native  Christians ;  the 
leligion  had  beun  introdnoed  by  the  Fortuguese  in  1519,  when 
JLavier  first  came  to  Japan.  In  IS8S  Ota  Nobnnaga  waa  aasaiain* 
cted,  and  tlie  tniLd  succeedi^  him  in  the  chief  military  power.  In 
1S90  the  family  of  the  "  later  HAjA  "  was  oveithtown  by  him,  and 
tha  town  of  Odawara  taken.  Hidjyoshi  then  bestowed  upon  his 
general  Tokngana  l^riyasu  ths  ei)(ht  prorinrea  of  the  EuantO,  at 
tha  same  time  directing  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Yedo,  which 
waa  at  that  period  a  town  of  rety  small  importance.  Uidiyoshi 
died  in  1594. 

The  Tokugnwa  dynasty  lasted  from  the  appointment  of  lyjyasu 
to  the  office  of  ihtgua  in  18CS  tmtil  the  resignation  of  the  last 
sUgrua,  YosUinoba  (usually  called  Keiki),  in  1867.  This  dynasty 
comprised  fifteen  generations  of  the  family,  and  ia  undoubtedly  the 
moat  important  throughout  the  whole  of  Japanese  history.  ly^ 
yaan  was  a  conaummata  politician  aa  well  as  a  auccessful  general, 
and  to  him  the  powerful  territorial  noliles  tdaimii)  throughout  the 
whole  conntry  speedily  submitted,  eome  from  motives  of  personal 
interest,  and  othen  under  compulsion  after  a  cruwning  victory 
obtained  over  them  by  ths  Tok^gawa  chief  at  Sekigahsra,  on  the 
oonfinea  of  the  iirorinces  of  Mino  and  Omi,  in  1600.  This  famona 
battle  compktely  established  ths  supremacy  of  lyjyasu;  and  his  rule 
waa  glailly  aoeepte>l  by  the  country  aa  puttmg  an  end  to  the  scenes 
ol  bloodaoed  and  anarchy  from  which  all  classes  had  so  sersiely 
toArsil  for  well  nigh  two  centuries  back.  Under  this  dynaaty  of 
MifUH  Yedo  became  a  large  and  popnlous  city,  aa  the  presence  of 
their  court  gare  a  grand  impetna  to  trade  and  maunfacturea  of  all 
Idndk.  The  attendants  of  the  mikado  at  KiSto  were  the  old  ihf^ 
or  ooortnoblea,  descended  from  cadet  branchea  of  the  imperial  line: 
thqr  were^  aa  a  rule,  of  anything  bat  ample  meana,  yet  their  rank  and 
preatiga  nceirsd  fiill  recognition  from  all  claasea.  The  oonrt  of  the 
thifun  at  Yedo  waa,  ou  tha  contrary,  mainly  oompoaed  of  men  who 
ware  more  noted  forthair  territorial  possesaions  and  inflnencethan  for 
■oeiaot  lineage,  forsUH  in  warlike  aecomplishmenta  rather  than  in 
litaiatnia  and  art.  Thia  court  of  Yedo  waa  formed  from  the  terri- 
torial soblea  (daimil),  the  petty  nobility  of  the  Tokngawa  clan(oaUed 
iatamolo),  and  lower  attendanta,  tt.,  Icnown  aa  gM-»in.  The  Ao- 
tamolo  were  originally  no  less  than  80,000  in  number,  and  were  in 
fiwt  ths  soldiers  compoaing  ths  riotorions  army  of  lyjyaan  and  en- 
Mblad  bf  him ;  they  reaided  oontinuonaly  in  Yedo,  rsry  rarely  even 
TMUsg  tiwir  99«oti7  fief*.    Tb«  MmU,  oo  th*  other  band,  wen 


forced  to  attend  in  Yedo  only  at  certain  stated  intervale  Taiying 
considerably  in  different  canes,  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  time  at 
their  cAstle-towns  in  the  provinces, — their  wives  and  familiea  ro- 
luaiuing  behind  in  Yedo,  virtually  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  heads  of  their  respectire  cJiua  The  feudal  system  was  thus 
introduced  by  lyeyasu,  but  he  wns  too  wary  to  force  his  yoke  in  a 
precipitate  manner  upon  the  great  nobles.  He  gathered  around  him 
his  own  immediate  adherents,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  more 
important  positions  of  trust  (notahlv  in  regard  to  the  aarrisoniiig  of 
a  cordon  of  minor  strongholds  arouuu  his  own  castle  at  Yedo) ;  and  aa 
the  power  of  his  clan  became  more  and  more  firmly  eetabuahed  he 
waa  enabled  more  effectively  to  iuipose  terms  aud  restrictions  upon 
the  daiiuid.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  his  graudson  ly^mitsa 
(1623-1650)  to  complete  the  system  thus  inangnrated:  by  the  latter 
the  noblea  wete  treated  solely  as  feudal  rassala,  and  many  very 
Btringent  regulations  for  their  guidance  and  direction  were  put  into 
force.  A  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the  successors  of  ly^mitau, 
and  thia  system  prevailed  until  the  fall  of  the  Tokngawa  dynaaty 
in  1868.  Under  their  rule,  however,  Japan  e^{oyed  the  benefit  of 
almost  nninterrupted  peace  for  mote  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years;  aud  though  the  burden  imposed  by  them  grew  in  the  end  too 
heav  V  to  bo  longer  borne,  it  was  only  cast  ofi'  after  fifteen  members  of 
the  clan  had  in  turn  succeeded  to  the  chieftaiushiiv  Instead  of  being, 
aa  of  old,  one  united  empire  acknowledging  aa  ita  sovereign  the 
mikado  alone,  Japan  waa  now  portioned  out  uto  numerous  fiefs,  in 
many  waya  resembling  petty  kuigdoma  £ach  fief  or  territoiywaa 
ruled  by  a  han  or  clan  of  which  the  daimU  was  the  chief,  assisted  by 
hereditary  itard,  or  "councillon,*  aud  other  offiidala.  According 
to  the  will  of  each  daimid  did  the  usages  and  rulea  to  be  obeerved 
In  the  respective  fiefs  differ.  Districts  actually  adjacent  to  each 
other  might  be  placed  nnder  totally  opposite  regulations,  both  aa 
regarda  tazea  and  imposta  and  with  respect  to  the  paper  money  there 
in  circulation.  The  varioua  kan  issued  notes  of  different  denomi- 
nations, for  use  in  that  one  district  alone,  and  thia  was  dons  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  the  paper  currency  ot  ui-ighbouriiig 
fiefs.  The  permission  of  ths  Mgun  a  ministers  at  Yedo  nad  to  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  but  it  ia  beyond  all  doubt  that  large  quan- 
tities of  paper  money  were  issued  by  the  han,  when  pressed  by  want 
of  funds,  without  any  such  authority.  The  chief  evil  was  that 
these  notes  were  only  local  uurraney,  and  did  not  pass  freely 
throughout  the  whole  countiy  ;  thus  a  person  undertaking  a  long 
journey  might  be  put  to  conaiderable  inconvenience  as  soon  as  ha 
croased  the  boundary  of  his  own  clan'a  territory.  The  levying  of 
taxes,  too,  afforded  opportunitiea  for  frequent  abuse  of  power:  in 
many  hmi,  it  ia  certain,  taxes  were  collected  with  due  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  but  in  other  instancea  cruel  opprea- 
siou  and  mtiiless  extortion  were  but  too  prevalent  This,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  wss  chiefly  ths.csae  en  the  estates  of  th* 
Aofoinofo,  who  enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasnre  in  Yedo,  and  wh< 
cared  little  or  notning  aa  to  the  means  by  which  their  supplies  wsre 
wrung  from  their  miserable  serfs.  Some  of  the  daiiiM  ruled  very 
large  territories,— often  a  whole  province  or  even  more ;  while  othera, 
again,  owned  an  eatata  meaaunng  but  a  few  eqnara  miles,  Tha 
military  class,  or  gentry,  who  were  entitled  to  wear  two  swords  sa 
a  sign  of  gentle  birth,  formed  the  retainers  or  clansmen  of  the  great 
noblea,  and  were  recognized  aa  the  first  of  tha  "  four  claaaes  "  into 
which  the  whole  population  was  divided.  These  clsaacs  were — (1) 
the  military  families,  commonly  known  as  the  saMiirat ;  (2)  the 

r 'cultural  or  farti>ing  population  ;  (3)  the  artisans ;  and  (4) 
mercantile  or  trading  class.  But,  thoueh  by  this  arrangement 
the  peasants  wen  placed  immediately  after  tlie  gentry,  their  lot  woa 
undoubtedly  far  harder  than  that  ot  the  artisans  or  tradt'ra,  seeing 
that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  any  capricious  or  tyrannical  feutlid 
noble  who  might  be  made  lord  over  tlio  villages  in  which  they 
dwelt  There  existed  a  small  number  of  iniTr]iendent  yeomen 
(called  gMii)  who  owned  no  allegiance  to  any  chieftain  ;  but  tliey 
also  were  included  in  the  second  of  the  '*four  classes."  Tha 
sncoession  to  ths  shA^uoats  waa  vested  in  the  head  branch  of  tha 
Tokngawa  clan,  but,  in  the  event  of  a  direct  heir  failing,  it  waa 
determined  that  the  dignity  and  office  ahould  |iass  to  one  of  tlie  three 
kindred  dans  of  Hito,  Owari,  and  Kiahiu,  or,  failing  these,  to  one  ot 
the  three  noble  familiea  of  Tayaan,  Shimidzn,  and  Hitotsubashi. 
These  two  lines  of  kinsmen  of  the  $Hgtt%'»  house  were  temisd  tha 
go-Kin-ki  and  the  go-tnTi-kit  respectively.  The  ceremonial  of  in- 
vestiture <rf  each  Mmm  by  the  mikado  waa  always  kept  up,  the 
latter  being  thoa  still  recognized  aa  the  sovereign,  although  there 
only  lemained  to  him  the  title  withont  the  power.  The  tMguH 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  nor  leea  than  the  chief  subject  of  ths 
mikado.  The  chief  power  and  the  direction  of  political  affairs  were 
csrtainlv  in  his  hands,  but  the  name  of  sovereign  waa  never  even 
aasumect  by  him ;  and  in  point  of  actual  rank  the  mighty  territorial 
chieftains  were  held  to  be  inferior  to  the  poverty-stncken  nobles  ol 
the  mikado'i  court 

The  earlier  period  of  the  Tokngawa  snpremacy  waa  disgraced  by 
violent  persecution  of  ths  native  Christians.  By  an  edict  issued  in 
1814  by  lyeyasu  (who  had  leaignsd  in  1606  in  favour  of  hia  son  Hi-, 
d^tada,  but  itiU  ponti]iQe4  t9  warcisf  adminittnitivt  fvafUpoa} 
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Chilstiuitr  mi  finitUr  proioribecl,  t  daene  of  expnliioii  wu 
dlreotad  agsiiut  tho  Jeiuit  mluioiuriM  then  in  Japan,  and  jienecn- 
tion  ngad  nntil  1637.  In  tliat  year  the  peanntiy  of  a  oonvert  diatrict 
In  the  piDvinceof  Hizen,  appreucdnaitendaruncebytheeraeltiesto 
«rUeh  they  were  subjectaJ,  auemfafed  to  the  number  of  30,000,  and 
tortifTing  an  old  feudal  castle  at  the  town  of  Shimabaia,  declared 
tpen  defiance  to  the  Oorerument  lyimitao,  who  waa  then  iMmn 
I162S-KS0),  dfapatched  an  army  against  them,  and  after  a  brief  but 
daaperats  struggle  the  Christians  were  all  massacred.  TheM  stein 
measures  repressed  the  profession  of  the  religion,  but  many  clung 
to  it  in  secret,  and  several  prohibitory  edicts  were  issued  through- 
out the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  So  lately,  indeed,  as  1868  t'lcse 
preolamitions  might  still  be  seen  on  the  public  notiue-boorda  in 
every  village  throughout  the  country. 

Although  the  Tokugawa  period  was  not  diatnrbed  by  the  warlike 
expeditions  or  civil  conflicts  from  wluch  Jainu  had  until  then 
tatfered,  theie  nevertheless  existed  considerable  cam  of  uueaainesa 
In  the  nnmbcrluBS  iutrigues  or  petty  couspiiacies  which  prevailed 
among  the  giifst  hnn  aud  in-  the  familiea  of  the  fendsl  nobles.  The 
question  of  aucceasiou  to  the  chieftainship  of  a  clan  not  nnfre- 

aaently  atlrred  np  strife  amongst  the  retainers,  and  in  many  caaea 
to  moat  unscrupulooa  means  were  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  result  Towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  several  con- 
sjiiracies  were  set  on  foot,  but  these  were  promptly  stamped  out. 
Japan  was  now  in  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  tlie  world,  the  inhabi': 
tants  having  been  forbidden  to  leave  its  shores  without  express  per- 
mission under  pain  of  heavy  punishments;  but  the  direction  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country  was  a  task  that  faUv.oocupied  the  rul- 
ing house.  The  jealousy  and  private  feuilp^the  daimii  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  on  several  occasions  even  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  <A<;un'<  palace  became  the  scene  of  iiuarrel  and  brood- 
ihed.  The  great  nobles  gradually  rebelled  more  and  more  against 
the  rule  of  enforced  atteudauce  in  Vedo,  and  became  far  leaa 
disposed  to  brook  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  a  lord  who 
was  virtually  but  oue  of  their  own  class;  while  to  the  peasants  the 
feudal  system  was  in  most  caaes  exceedingly  distoatefuL  Reaction 
against  the  military  domination  thus  set  in,  and  men's  eyes  natur- 
aSy  turned  towards  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  reeima  when  the 
piAado  waa  the  aola  sovereign,  before  whose  authority  every  subject, 
whether  gentle  or  simple,  bowed  in  submission.  Theee,  among 
other  causoa,  gradually  led  to  the  revolution  of  1868,  by  which 
the  milcado't  power  waa  restored.  In  the  meantime,  ainoe  18S8, 
treatiea  hail  been  made  by  tho  »Uouh'i  niinisten  with  aeveral  of 
the  foreign  powers,  and  the  foreign  element  had  thus  been  introduced 
into  Japanese  political  afioits.  By  some  writers  undue  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  tliis  fact,  as  if  the  advent  of  Western  nations 
had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Tokugawa  supre- 
macy. From  an  attentive  peniaal,  however,  of  native  works  treat- 
ing of  political  matten  for  some  time  previous,  it  would  appear  that 
anoh  wiM  not  the  caM.  The  decay  of  the  ahSgimata  had  gtadnally 
been  going  on  for  years  back ;  the  whole  syitam  wt*  tottering  to 
its  fall,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  even  in  th*  total  ahoenoo  of 
foidgnen  il>*  nvolntion  would  have  occurred  exactly  ««  it  did. 
The  Mfu»  waa  declared  a  usurper,  and  the  great  elani  of  Satanma, 
ChMUu,  and  Tosa  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  mtibuia.  The 
Tokugawa  clan  did  not  present  any  veiy  deterpiined  front,  and  the 
(trug^e  waa  exceedingly  briefl  Some  fighting,  did,  howsror,  take 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Kitto,  and  also  at  varions  pointa  around 
Tado  ;  bat  the  moat  severe  conflict  was  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Wakamatsn,  in  Ushin.     This  castle  wss  the  stronghold  of  the 

Kwerlbl  northern  daimii  of  Aidzu,  a  partisan  of  the  sbtgonat* ; 
I  troop*  offered  a  stout  resistanoe,  but  the  plaoa  was  eventually 
taken  by  the  mikadoff  army  after  a  aiem  of  some  two  months' 
duration.  The  iMgun  himseu  had  resigned  in  1867,  and  this  virtu- 
kUy  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the  emperor's  army,  althongh 
lome  desultory  fighting  occurred  both  at  Y«io  and  near  Hakodate 
two  yean  aftarmrds.  In  1869  the  official  name  of  Yedo  was 
ehanged  to  TtkiA  (the  "eastern  capital "X  and  the  milctulo  re- 
moved thither  from  KiOto  with  hia  conrt  The  »x-tkijuH  retirod 
to  the  town  of  Shidsuoka,  in  the  province  ol  Sumga,  where  he  still 
live*  in  retirement,  his  only  tiue  being  that  of  a  noble  of  the 
•mpire.  The  ancient  form  of  government  waa  thus  restored,  and 
the  feudal  syitem  is  now  a  thing  of  th*  past 

Sinoe  this  rerolntion  Japan  ha*  become  tolerably  well  known  to 
Cnropeans.  Although  her  lelationa  with  foreign  ooontrias  were 
never  of  any  very  great  importance,  they  nevertueleea  commenced 
M  an  early  data.  Allusion  has  alrsadjr  been  made  to  early 
(Aineaa  and  Coraan  arrivals  in  Japan.  Dr  Eaempfer  aaaerts 
that  in  later  times  young  Chinese  of  good  family  constantly  came 
to  HagaaaU  on  pleasure  excursions.  In  SOI  a.i).  the  empress 
JingA  invadad  Coraa,  and  gained  aavaral  victariea  over  the  troopa 
tbat  oppoaad  her ;  and  on  her  retam  aba  introduoed  into  Japan 
the  CoMan  aningnnant  of  geographical  diviaion.  The  Japaneae 
iMing  a  maritime  nation,  it  ia-not  anrpriaiiig  that,  prior  to  the 
adiol  forbidding  them  to  leave  their  countty,  tney  ahould  hava  ex- 
tended thair  voyagea  throughout  the  whole  of  <he  Eastern  seas.  We 
ntA  of  thair  viaituig  China,  Siam,  and  Zndi> ;  indeed  at  oue  time 


there  existed  a  Japaneae  oolong  or  aattlemeut  at  Goa.  It  is  a!M 
known  that  vessels  soiled  from  Japan  to  the  western  coast  of  Urxica 
The  Mon^l  invasion  in  1281  has Wn  already  uoticcdT  lu  the  IGtIi 
eentury  l-nro^jcans  approached  the  sliorfs  uf  Japan.  As  early  as 
li42  Fortngiiifse  ttauiug  vessels  licgan  to  visit  the  euipiiv,  sud  s 
system  of  trade  by  means  of  barter  was  uaiTied  on.  fvivi'n  yiiirs 
later  three  Portuguese  missionaries,  >  avicr,  Torrvs,  and  f  cnuiiuli  t, 
took  passage  in  oue  of  these  niercliant  sliijsi,  and  hiudnl  at  Kiiea- 
shima  in  Satanma.  The  iaiuud  of  Uiiwlo  off  the  coast  of  lli/vu 
apjiears  to  have  been  then  tlio  rvudczvoiis  of  trade  Ivlwrcn  Ihr  two 
nations.  From  that  time  cumuicrdal  rebitious  coiitiuiied  until  ihv 
Portugneee  were  expelled  the  couutry  in  1 639.  A  ai-couil  oxin-itition 
against  Cores  was  undertaken  by  tho  triHd  lliiltyoshi  in  I&9-J; 
the  Japanese  troope  not  only  withdrawn  till  IS98,  nud  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  number  of  Coivans  were  then  brought  over  to 
Japan,  where  they  practised  the  art  of  making  jiottrry.  Dcavrn- 
danta  of  theae  Coreana  still  occupy  a  village  in  tho  jiroviuce  of 
Ratsuma.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  Siinuish  vrsscli 
visited  Ja^an,  and  in  1602  on  embassy  was  dtspalchixl  liy  lyt'ynsn 
to  the  Philippines ;  but  the  relations  between  the  t^'o  nations 
were  never  rety  close.  The  Dutch  fiivt  arrived  in  1610,  and  from 
that  data  down  to  the  doae  of  the  Tokugawa  d}-nasty  tlicy  eigoyed 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Japanese  trade.  Tlioy  at  first  nettled  iu 
the  island  of  Hirado,  but  afterwards  ramovnl  to  It  agaauki,  when 
they  woo  Tirtually  imprisoned  in  their  factory  on  the  small 
peninsula  of  Beshima  in  the-  harbour,  connectetl  by  uanxjw  cause- 
ways with  the  town  itselt  Dr  Ksempfer's  Hittory  of  Japan  gives  a 
full  and  graphic  description  of  the  mode  of  lifo  of  the  early  Dutch 
settler*  ;  he  himself  dwelt  in  Japan  during  the  rule  of  Tsnnayosbi, 
the  fifth  aAd^unofthe  houae  of  Tokugawa,  168Q-1709.  The  fint 
Kngiiahman  who  visited  the  shores  of  Ja^an  was  William  Adama,  a 
Kantiah  nuui,  who  came  out  to  the  East  as  pilot  to  a  Dutch  rosseL 
He  liv^  in  tiie  city  of  Yedo  for  a  cousiderBiile  time  iu  the  o|iening 
yeara  of  the  17th  century,  during  which  period  he  is  stated  to  have 
frequently  been  at  the  court  of  ly^yasn.  He  instructed  the 
Japanese  in  the  art  of  ahipbuilding,  and  the  title  of  hatamtiio  was 
conferred  npon  him.  In  16IS  Captain  Saris  succeeded  iu  found- 
ing an  Enfpish  factory  in  Hirado,  but  it  did  not  exist  for  any 
length  of  time.  Finally,  in  18S4,  Commodore  Perry's  estHxIitiou 
from  America  took  place,  when  a  qwui  treaty  was  made  oetwecu 
him  and  ther  miniatfra  of  tite  ah&guuate  at  Uraga,  on  the  Bay  oi 
Yedo ;  and  later  in  the  aama  year  AdminJ  Stirling  concluded 
a  aimilar  negotiation,  at  Nagasaki,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1868  these  treatiea  wei«  extended,  and  others  wore  ronrlmled 
with  the  Dutch  and  French,  under  which  the  ]iorta  of  Ksgas-iki, 
Hakodate,  aud  Kankgawa  (now  known  as  Yokohama)  were  thrown 
open  to  foreign  traders  belonging  to  those  nationalities,  £rom  tho 
year  1869.  Other  European  powers,  grsdnally  followed  the  ex- 
ample, and  at  the  present  moment  Japan  is  in  treaty  with  no  less 
than  eighteen  nations,  vix.,  Austria-Hun^i^,  Belgium,  China, 
Corea,  Uonmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hawaii,  Holland, 
Italy,  Pern,  Portugal,  Eiisaia,  Spain.  Sweden,  Switxerlind,  and  the 
United  Stataa.  nior  to  the  recent  revolution  the  foreigu  treatise 
ware  concluded  with  the  ministan  of  the  Atgnn,  at  Yedo,  under 
the  arroneoua  impression  that  he  was  the  emperor  of  Japan.  The 
title  of  taHnM  (often  misspelt  (yaxm)  was  then  for  the  first  tima 
need;  it  means  literally  the  "great  ruler,"  and  wss  rmploji'd  for 
the  oocaaion  by  the  Tokugawa  omciala  to  convey  the  iuai  casinu  that 
their  chief  waa  in  reality  the  lord  ]ianmoant.  It  is,  lioaivor, 
'worthy  of  note  that  even  in  these  earlier  treatiea  the  title  corro- 
ponding  to  "Hia  H^jeaty"  was  never  assnuied  by  the  Aigvn. 
The  actual  position  of  this  official  rsinsined  unknown  to  tho 
foreign  envoys  until  1868,  When  tho  British,  Dutch,  and  Frem-h 
ministers  proceeded  to  Kitto,  and  there  olitained  from  the  wiibirrlo  hia 
formal  ratification  of  th*  treatiea  already  concluded  with  his  powerful 
subject.  Since  that  tima  all  treaties  with  Western  (lowrrs  an  made 
out  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Japan.  It  was  thus  that  the 
foreigners  came  prominently  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
with  which,  however,  beyond  this  they  had  really  no  connexion. 

In  1873-i  Japan  sent  an  expedition  against  the  alioiiginal  tribea 
inhabiting  the  laland  <A  Formoaa,  off  the  eastern  eoaat  of  Clilna,  to 
demand  aatisfaction  for  the  murder,  some  year*  before,  of  eartaiu 
Japaneea  subjects  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  that  island.  Some 
skirmiahing  took  place,  in  which  the  Japanese  gaiue<l  th*  advantoge. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  whole  matter  waa  the  negotiation 
with  China.  Formosa  is  Chinese  territory,  but  the  Japaneae  con- 
tended that,  if  the  Chineaa  Oovemmrnt  would  not  exact  reparation 
from  the  aboriginal  tribes,  they  would  themselvea  attaek  {he  latter. 
This  they  did,  and,  although  at  one  period  it  appeared  highly  pro/ 
bsble  that  war  would  be  aeolared  between  Chua  and  Ja{jan,  i)>e' 
matter  was  eventually  aettled  amicably,  China  paying  a  aumjaa 
indemnity  for  the  outrages  complained  of.  Towards  the  end  w 
187E  a  dispute  arose  with  Corea,  a  Japaneea  gunboat  having  liorn 
fired  on  from  a  ahora  fort  while  engaged  in  surveying  opexati»iis 
elcae  by  the  Coiean  capital  The  gunboat  retuninl  the  fire,  and 
.'landed  a  parW  of  men,  who  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fort  and 
•tockadea,.  and  aeixad  upon  the  weapon*,  Jw.,  found  in  it    Sga* 
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diplomatic  neEotittlona  ensued,  by  irbich  the  mttter'  wu  wttled 
peaceabljr,  and  on  February  27,  1876,  a  treaty  wa*  condnded  in 
Corea,  by  two  Japanese  high  commiationen  drapatched  for  that 
pnrpoee.  Japanese  officials  and  traders  noir  reside  in  Corea  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  as  those  on  which  foreigners  hsTe  dwelt  at 
the  open  ports  in  Japan  since  1868. 

It  coold  not,  of  course,  be  expected  that  the  numerous  reforms 
snd  changes  introduced  by  the  present  GoTsmment  would  all  be 
accepted  without  msnnur  by  the  people.  Riots  hsve  of  lata  years 
occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country  among  the  farming 
classes ;  and  outbreaks  of  a  yet  more  serious  character  have  been 
stirred  up  among  the  thaohi.  Tht  latter  took  place  chiefly  in  the 
western  proTincea,  but^  were  loon  quelled.  The  only  one  of  real 
nucnitude  was  the  insurrection  in  Satsuma,.  which  broke  out  in  the 
apnng  of  1877.  Excited  by  Tariona  aeditious  cries,  over  10,000  in- 
surgents collected  together  and  marched  in  a  body  northwai-da  from 
Esgoshima.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  make  certain  representa- 
tiona  to  the  emperor  in  person.  Delaying  in  their  advance  to  attack 
the  Goremment  garrison  stationed  in  the  castle-town  of  Eumamoto, 
in  Higo,  the  rebels  allowed  time  f "  large  bodies  of  troop*  to  be  | 
despatched  sgainst  them  from  T&idA.  xhs  scene  of  action  ^^as  ; 
thus  confined  to  the  island  of  Eiushin,  and  after  severe  fighting, 
which  lasted  for  several  months,  the  rebels  were  annihilated,  their 
leaders  either  dying  on  the  field  or  committing  suicide.  This 
de^onbla  attempt  was,  however,  useful  inasmuch  as  it  proved 
the  strength  of  the  Government ;  and  in  view  of  its  complete 
bUuie  it  would  seem  nnlikdy  that  any  effort  of  a  similar  nature 
(bonld  be  made  in  futnr  .  "Iht  restoration  of  the  ancient  r^rae 
has  nnitsd  and  strengthened  the  empire,  instead  of  letting  it  remain 
broken  up.  into  nnmbierless  petty  territoriee,  each  unlike  its  neigh- 
bouis,  as  was  the  case  under  the  old  feudal  system. 

LAXOirAOi. 

'  nie  Japanew  language  is  by  some  philologists  thought  to  have 
■n  afSnity  with  the  Aryan  famUy ;  but,  as  the  points  of  resemblance 
are  Tsry  alight  and  the  differancea  exceedingly  great,  it  is  evident 
that,  if'^thsre  be  any  afinity  at  all,  the  divergence  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  period  when  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Japanese  and 
Aryan  tongues  was  a  language  exceedingly  rude  and  undeveloped. 
'Sot  has  sny  relationship  been  clearly  established  with  any  other 
language  of  Asia.  Japanese  thus  stands,  as  it  were,  by  itself,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  an  almost  entirely  separate  tongue. 

J.apanese  may  be  'considered  under  the  two  distinct  heads  of  the 
apoken  and  the  written  linguages ;  the  former  is  the  ordinary 
colloquial,  and  the  latter  the  more  classical  style, — of  late  years 
to  a  neat  degree  mixed  up  with  Chinese.  According  to  native 
historians,  the  study  of  the  Chinese  dssiics  was  introduced  in 
28S  A.D.  ;  but  this  assertion  may  certainly  be  questioned,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  actual  date  was  considerably  later.  At 
the  present  day,  however,  the  Chinese  characteis  occupy  by  far 
the  most  important  place  in  the  Japaneaa  style  of  writing. 

The  Jspsnese  Jcana,  or  syllabary,  consists  of  forty-seven  syllables, 
rix.,  i,  ro,  lia,  ni,  ho,  he,  to,  cAt,  n,  nu,  ru,  «m,  wa,  ka,  yo,  ta,  n, 
to,  ttu,  ne,  na,  ra,  mu,  u,  i,  no,  o,  ku,  ya,  ma,  kt,  /«,  ko,  ye,  U,  a, 
so,  Jti,  yu,  me,  mi,  ehi,  ye,  hi,  mo,  te,  n, — to  which  may  be 
added  n  final.  The  following  modifications  of  some  of  these 
syllables  incresse  the  number  to  seventy -two  ; — h  and/  sometimes 
tieeome  hot  p;  t  may  be  modified  to<i,ti  to  ix,  t  to  t,  eh  and  eh 
to;,  and i  to  ;.    This  change  is  called  in  Japanese  the  vifori. 

a  Is  pioDouiced  like  a  In  fatiur, 
<      »        f.        or .  "t- 

*  n  •  ••  n  "•«'• 

0       w  f*  e  M  ntor*. 

•  »  1.  t»„JM. 

/and  tt  are  frequently  almost  inaudible ;  in  such  cases  they  hare 
been  written  I,  <.  A  final  u,  in  particular,  is  very  seldom  sounded 
in  full.  The  distinction  between  long  and  abort  vowels,  and  single 
and  double  consonants,  demands  careful  attention,  as  the  meaning 
often  depends  upon  it.  Long  vowels  generally  represent  the  con- 
traction of  two  others ;  thus  au  or  ou  becomes  in  sound  t,  ii 
becomes  i;  and  so  on.  The  consonants  are  pronounced  as  in 
English,  with  the  exception  of  r,  h,  /,  it,  d,  t,  and  ;,  which  differ 
somewhat  from  ^e  corresponding  Englisn  sounds.  The  true  pro- 
nnneiation  of  these  letters  must  be  learned  from  a  Japanese.  In  the 
case  of  double  consonants,  both  must  be  sounded. 

In  writing  there  is  a  character  for  each  of  the  forty-seven 

S&ables  given  above ;  and  each  character  may  be  written  in  either 
e  katakana  or  the  hire^na  style.  The  former  is  the  "squsn" 
hand,  consisting  in  each  case  of  a  portion  of  the  particalar  Chinese 
character  whose  sound  (to  the  Japanese  ear)  is  moat  dearly  imitated 
by  the  sound  of  the  Japanese  srllabls  in  question  ;  the  latter  is  the 
snrsive  or  "running "hand,  adapted  from  the' lotaihuia  characters, 
and  having  several  varying  styles.  Except  by  the  lower  and 
nnedocatea  classes,  these  wrtWen  syllabaries  are  seldom  used  in 
writing  letters,  &c,  unless  ss  mere  terminations  to  be  tsken  in 
•onneaoB  with  a  Chinese  character  immediately  preceding,  as. 


for  instance,  to  mark  the'^.tense  of  a  verb,  ke.  As  in  writing  the 
pure  Chinese  characters,  ifl  the  letters  of  the  educated  chua,  tha 
''square"  and  " running "  hands  are  also  used,  the  syllabic  char- 
acters attached  are  also,  according  to  drcumstances,  usually  written 
in  the  kateJcana  or  the  hiragana  tot  the  sake  of  appearance. 

The  epoken  language  may  lie  classified  under  the  heads  of  dodo 
and  particles,  pronoun,  adjective,  verb,  adverb,  preposition,  eonjuno 
tion,  and  interjection.     There  is  alco  a  distinct  elaia  of  nnmerala.  I 

The  nouns  have  no  inflexions  to  distinguish  gender,  number,  oV 
case,  but  they  are  preceded  or  followed  by  jurtides  vhicli  ssrve  these 
and  other  purposes.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  common  words, 
no  distinction  is  made  betwem  the  masculine  and  the  feminine ; 
when  necesaary,  however,  there  may  be  used  the  prefix  o  or  m  fos 
the  former,  and  me  or  men  for  the  latter.  The  neuter  has  uo  prefia 
at  all.  In  general  there  is  no  mark  of  the  plural,  bnt  whcuerei 
necesaary  the  plural  idea  may  be  expressed  by  the  addition  of  ra, 
fata,  domo,  taiclti,  or  other  particlee ;  a  few  nouns,  sgain,  have  s 
kind  of  plural  formed  by  a  repetition  of  the  noun  itself.  Compound 
nouns  are  formed  in  various  ways,  tho  first  letter  of  the  second 
part  of  such  compounds  genersUy  changing  in  sound  by  the  ni'yori 
already  noted. 

The  personal  pronoun  docs  not  demand  much  attention,  except 
as  regards  that  of  the  second  ]>ei'son.  Hci-o  the  wonl  usecl  is -dfifor- 
ent  according  to  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  iicrsou  or  [leruns 
addressed.  This  idea  of  "  honorific  "  terms  is  <lso  to  be  noted  in 
the  nse  of  verbs.  As  a  rule,  tlicie  are  three  modes  of  address, — 
to  Buporion,  to  equals  and  friends,  and  to  inferiors.  The  plural 
of  personal  pronouns  ia  often  formed  by  tlie  addition  of  the  plui-al 
particlea  noticed  under  tlie  heading  of  nouns.  The  personal  iiroiiouu 
is  not  to  be  used  too  frequently  in  speaking  ;  ss  a  rule.  It  is  not 
employed  by  nstives  except  nhere  its  onii:»sion  might  cause  am- 
biguity.. Possessive  pronouns  an  virtually  peisonal  pronouns, 
with  the  addition  of  the  possessive  particles  ««  or  ya.  Demon- 
strative and  interrogative  pronouns  sl*o  exi^t ;  by  the  addition  of 
certain  particles  to  the  former,  the  indciiuite  pronoun  is  fonurd. 
There  axe  but  few  reflective  pronouns,  and  the  relative  pronoun 
does  not  exist  To  express  that  idea,  however,  the  verb  of 
the  relative  clause  is  put  befon  the  word  to  which  the  relativo 
pronoun  refers. 

The  adjective  may  be  dedfned, — the  chief  poi-t  being  what  may 
be  termed  the  root,  from  which  (by  the  addition  of  certain  svllablcs) 
varioua  other  forms  (including  the  adverb)  are  obtained.  'J'he 
Japanese  a4jective  has  no  degrees  of  comparison,  bnt  an  idea  of 
comparison  can  be  expressed  by  the  use  of  certain  particles  and  by 
turning  the  sentence  in  a  peculiar  way.  Uany  nouns  do  duty  as 
adjectives,  and  are  often  considered  such. 

The  verb  has  no  means  of  expressiiii;  the  distinctions  of  number 
or  person.  In  the  spoken  language  there  ore  two  conjugations  of 
verDs,  in  each  of  which  there  are  fuur  principal  parts,  viz.,  the  root, 
the  base  for  negative  and  futuro  forms,  the  present  indicative,  and 
the  base  for  conditional  forms.  To  each  of  the  principal  paits  of 
the  verb  a  number  of  partides  or  terminations  aj-e  annexed  ;  and 
in  this  way  there  are  produced  forms  somewhat  similar  to  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  European  grammars.  There  an,  however,  a  few 
irregular  verbs,  in  the  conjugation  of  which  slight  diBerenecs  sre  to 
be  noticed.  The  conjunctions  and  the  inteijections  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  do  not  call  for  any  special  remark.' 

In  a  sentence  the  first  place  is  occupied  by  the  nominative  case, 
the  second  by  the  objective  or  other  cases,  and  the  last  by  the  verb. 
The  adjective  precedes  tiis  noun,  and  the  adverb  the  verb.  Pro- 
positions are  placed  after  the  nouna  to  which  they  refer.  Con- 
junctions and  interrogative  partides  are  placed  at  the  end  of  th* 
dauss  or  sentence  to  which  tney  belong. 

The  above  parts  of  speech  sre  also  to  be  found  ia  use  in  the 
written  language.  Here,  however,  there  is  to  be  noticed  a  great 
difference  in  the  inflexions,  which  sre  in  most  cases  totally  distinct 
from  those  used  in  the  ordinary  colloquial.  Many  old  expressiona 
and  words  that  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  conversation  are  here  still 
retained,  and  the  written  language  is  by  far  the  more  classical  of 
the  two.' 

In  the  writing  hand  at  present  in  nse  Chinese  character!  pre- 
dominate. In  omdal  documents,  despatches,  &c.,  the  square  char- 
acter is  commonly  used,  generally  -v\\,h,katakava  terminations.  In 
ordinary  letter-writing  the  cursive  band,  more  or  less  sbbreviated, 
is  employed,  being  supplemented,  when  required,  by  the  Airajano. 
The  characters,  tiiougn  identical  with  those  used  in  China,  ars 
arranged  in  different  order,  so  much  so  that,  though  the  general 
meaning  and  sense  of  a  Japanese  document  might  be  intelligible  to 
a  Chinese,  the  latter  would  scarcely  be  able  to  eire  an  exact  render- 
ing of  it.  The  sounds  of  the  characten  are  also  in  most  cases  en- 
tirely different,  the  Japanese  reading  them  by  whst  is  to  them  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  true  Chinese  pronunciation.     Thus,  a  final 

1  The  stndetit  U  referred  to  the  Orammmr  of  th*  Jetpanue  ffpo^fii  taagmmge, 
br  W.  O.  ARton,  UJi^  London  1873.  from  which  work  the  aoove  notes  have 
heen  compUid. 

■  The  student  Is  referred  to  the  ffroMsiar  ^tit*  J^pamtu  WHUem  Lngnate, 
hr  W.  O.  Aiton.   - 
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br  aTonl  in  Chineae  it  amtaHj  randcnd  in'Jtpuien 
liag  by  k  long  t,  wbils  an  initial  h  is  not  nnfrequently  cnangod 
into  k.  Of  Uta  yaan,  rinca  the  reatontion,  there  haa  coma  into 
prominent  notica  an  arer-inenaainj;  tendency  to  introdnca  into 
ordinaiy  coovenation  nnmeroua  Chinaaa  words  that  had  in  many 
eaaaa  been  never  heard  before  that  time.  Thia  atyle  is,  of  coorae, 
affaotad  chiefly  by  men  of  letters  and  by  of&ciala,  and  sereral  suc- 
oeasiTe  editiona  of  email  dicttonariee  containing  these  newlr  intro- 
dnced  ezpressious  alone  have  bean  pnblished  at  interrala ;  the 
increaaa  in  bulk  of  the  last  edition  aa  compared  vith  the  Gist  ia  very 
nerceptible.  A  rather  stilted  style  of  addreaa  haa  almya  fonnd 
laTonr  with  the  military  and  literary  clau ;  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  second  neraon  Ming  nsnally  rendered  by  the  word  snuri, 
"teacher,"  or  >>ffli,  "lord."  Intercoarse  with  foreign  conntries 
baa  of  late  rears  natnrally  created  a' demand  for  certain  worda  and 
phraaes  hitnerto  unnecessary  and  consequently  unknown,  and  these 
naTa  therefore  been  (treehly  coined  aa  it  wen  for  the  bccasion.  It 
ia  worthy  of  remark  that  certain  Entopean  words  have  for  years  back 
been  in  such  common  use  aa  to  be  now  deemed  actuallv  Japanese^ 
Among  theaamay  be  mentioned- the  following: — 

Aa,  toesd,  derired  fnm  the  Latin,  thronah  the  Sp^ih  or  Italian. 

ir««/«ra,  a  kind  of  ■ponge<ake,  an  adaptation  bom  tlia  Spanish  (GsstUs). 

Tabato,  totaeco. 

J>ontakitt  Soadaj,  d«ilTfld  from  Ibe  Dateh. 

The  English  worda  "minute,"  "second"  (of  time),  "ton," 
"  electrio,'"fcc.,  an  now  freely  used,  the  pronunciation  being  only 
slightly  at  fault  Sereral  Ualay  expreaaiona  have  also  (torn  time  to 
time  crept  into  use  ;  but  these  are  aa  a  tola'  heard  only  among  th« 
lower  elaaaea  at  the  treaty  porta. 

Although  diffenncea  or  dialect  an  distinetir  apparent  ia  various 
loealitiea,  these  are  not  by  ^y  means  so  maraed  as  ia  the  case  in 
China.  As  a  rule,  a  inan  speakins  the  pure  Yedo  dialect  might 
travel  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Japan  without  experiencing  any 
conaidenble  diffienl^ ;  hia  words  would  generally  be  fully  under- 
stood, though  ha  might  now  and  again  be  unable  to  catch  the  true 
meaning  of  the  anawen  ha  neeired.  In  tha  capital  a  alight  n 
sound  ia  given  before  the  conaonant  ;,  making  it  almoat  n; ;  and 
in  the  caae'of  an  initial  A,  a  slight  sibilant  is  plsinly  perceptible, 
giving  almoat  the  sound  of  th.  The  inteijection  ni  is  often  heard 
in  tha  rolgar  Yedo  dialect ;  it  has  no  meaning,  ia  little  need  by  men, 
and  jerves  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  person  addressed. 
In  tfit  north  thia  >U  is  changed  to  na,  and  in  other  .parte  of  Japan 
to  »&  In  moit  of  the  northern  province*,  and  also  in  the  far  west, 
a  aarisa  «f  aapirata  sounda  take  almost  an  initial  /  instead  of  h  ; 
if  ia  thus  apparent,  for  inatance,  why  the  name  of  the  large  ialand 
off  the  coast  of  Uizen  ia  so  often  termed  Firando  instead  of  ita  true 
name  Sirado.  A  nasal  intonation  is  ver^  noticeable  in  Oshiu  and 
other  northern  districts,  particularly  in  the  neighbonrhood  <^ 
Sendai,  and  thia  is  also  heanl  in  the  dzaka  dialect.  In  dzaka  and 
%»  vicinity,  too,  the  Yedo.  ni  ia  rendered  by  the  exclamation  taiai; 
at  Kiftto.  as  midit  be  expected,  many  of  the  older  forms  of  expraa- 
aion  prevail.  The  Satanma  dialect  preeenta,  perhaps,  the  greate.it 
difliciilty:  tha  letter  r,  particnlarly  at  the  commencement  of  a 
word,  ia  replaced  by  a  very  decided  y,  and  then  ia  a  atrong  tendency 
to  clip  off  final  rowels  in  all  words.  This  dialect  possesses^  too, 
many  worda  peculiar  to  its  own  provinc^  So  much  so  indeed  that  a 
conversation  carried  on  between  two  Satanma  men  is  often  all  bnt 
nnintelligibia  to  a  native  of  Ttkit,  although  UA  latter  might  be 
able  to  make  himself  understood  by  either  of  the  others.  In 
many  eonntiT  districts  also  a,  patoii  ia  used  known  onlr  to  tAa 
peasants^  aadpreaentinggreat  difficulty  toany  Japanese  of  the  better 
elaaa  who  comes  from  a  different  locality.  Even  in  cases  where  tha 
word  or  axpreasion  itself  is  identical,  a  peculiar  intonation  or  pro* 
nnnciation  so  oomplataly  disguises  it  aa  to  oeavcy  tha  imprsasion 
that  it  ia  totally  different. 

Beading  and  writing  are  often  almoat  unknown  in  remote  dia- 
tricti^  and  the  abatrusa  Chinese  charaoten  an  beyond  the  knowledgs 
oftha  ordinaiy  Japanese  peasant'  Some  few  of  the  eaaier  charac- 
ten  are  used,  and  tha  kana  supplies  the  piece  of  the  rest ;  on  most 
of  the  Oovemraent  notice  boarda,  fcc,  and  also  in  the  newspapan 
published  for  the  ezprees  benefit  of  the  lower  daases,  the  reading 
of  any  Chineae  characten  need  ia  generally  added  at  tha  side  in 
haita.  It  is  only  among  the  ^tter-edncated  tank*  that  tha  Chinese 
writing  is  well  understood  and  in  eftmmon  naa.  The  dictionaries 
nsed  an  arranged  after  the  Chineae  style,  each  character  being 
lodked  out,  according  to  the  number  of  strokes  contained  in  it, 
under  ito  proper  radical.  The  list  of  ladicala  ia  the  aame  as  in 
China,  and  thay  are  alwaya  printed  in  regnlal  index  form  at  the 
oommaneement  of  the  dictionary.  At  tha  aide  of  each  character  in 
tha  wDrk  ia  placed  the  Japaneaa  attempt  at  the  rendering  of  the  true 
Chineae  aonnd,  and  underneath  ia  given  the  meaning  in' Japanese 
eolloqniaL  ,  There  an  apelial  dietionariea  br  the  running  band. 
Thia  style  consiste  of  the  ordlnaiT  cursive  hand,  which  ia  not  aa  a 
rule  very  unlike  the  squsre  hand,  and  alao  of  what  ia  termed  the 
"gnus'  hand,  which  »  very  much  abbreviated  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  acquiqaT  (Jnleaa  the  square  hand  of  a  particular  "  grass  " 
abaracter  be  known,  it  b  often  waoUy  impoaaible  to  look  it  up  in  a 


dictionary.  Tha  pena  and  ink  naad  in  writing  an  praeissly  the  ismc 
aa  the  Chinese  ;  the  lines  of  writing  are  perpendicular,  and  an  read 
downwards,  commencing  with  the  column  to  the  extreme  right  of 
the  reader.  The  beginning  of  a  Jauaneae  book  ia  thua  when  onr 
Tolnmes  end.  The  paper  naed  for  ktten  ia  thin,  and  in  rolls,  the 
written  part  being  toru  off  when  the  note  ia  finished ;  for  official 
despatches  large  ruled  sheets  of  superior  paper  are  now  in  faahion. 
The  aignatnn  of  the  writer  ia  always  placed  at  tha  foot  of  the  page, 
while  the  name  of  the  peraon  addreaaed  ia  written  near  tha  top,  with 
some  honorific  title  appended  to  it  Whenever  the  title  of  the 
aovereign  occun  in  an  official  document,  it  ia  either  placed  aa  the 
first  chsncter  in  a  freah  colonin,  or  elaa  a  small  apace,  generally  of 
size  sufficient  to  contain  one  character,  ia'left  vacant  immediately 
above  it.  In  a  letter  numerona  houoiifica  an  need,  and  theae  serve 
lo  distinguish  the  second  parson ;  in  speaking  of  himself  tha  writer 
omite  tluaa,  and  (ometimea  alio  wcitea  the  ehareeten  in  a  nther 
amaller  hand  and  sli^tly  towards  the  aide  of  the  column  instead  of 
in  the  centre.  Tina  la  of  couise  dona  in  affectation  of  humility,  and 
ia  a  truly  Asiatic  idea.  The  honorific  expreasions  spplied  only  to 
the  miiiufahimajlf  would  anIBestocomposs  aamall  giosssry  ;  some 
of  these  are  exceedingly  flowery,  aa,  for  inatance,  the  "Phceniz 
Car,"  the  " Dragon  Chsiiot,"  tha  "Jewelled  Throne,"  Ac. 

The  language  of  the  Aino  tribes  in  the  ialsnd  of  Yezo  ia  totally 
diatinct  from  the  tmn  Japaqeae  tongne.  Then  does  not  ss  yet 
exist  any  aatisfactory  dictionary  to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  it 
can  now  only  be  regarded  aa  a  kind  of  local  ,pa(«ts,  intelligible  ta 
the  Ainoa  alone,  whether  thia  be  the  descendant  of  the  most 
ancient  form  of  speech  amongst  the  inhabitanta  of  Japan,  it  is 
impassible  to  coiyeetan.  It  does  not  in  sound  resemble  pun 
Japanaaa,  being  guttUTal,  and  spoken  in  a  much'  lower  key. 

The  nativea  of  the  Riukiu  group  alao  possess  a  language  of  thrir 
own,  but  thia  doea  not  differ  in  any  gnat  degree  from  Japanese. 
Many  of  the  penona  of  tha  better  daases  speak  Japaneea  with  per- 
fect correctnaaa,  and  ttia  alaosteted  that  the  higher  officiala  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  court  dialect  of  Chink  The  Kinkiu  tongue  may 
be  deacribad  aa  nothing  mdn  than  a  very  atfongly  marked  aialect  oL 
Japanese^  and  ia  it  then  an  still  preserved  many  worda  loag  since 
obsolete  in  Japas  itssll  )n  writing,  ths  Chineae  ebaraetera  an 
chiefly  naed.* 

LlTXRATTKI. 

Literature  in  Japan  haa  of  late  yean  received  Ihr  more  attentioa 
and  canful  atudy  than  in  ancient  times,  if  we  sre  to  judge  by  ths 
multitude  of  recentiy  published  books  aa  oompared  with  thoae  exist- 
ing sven  leu  than  a  century  ago.  .  The  introduction  of  printing 
preaaee  with  movable  type  haa  no  doubt  been  the  principal  eauae  <k 
thia ;  wooden  blocks  were  in  nea  fsi  earlier,  bnt  it  was  a  work  of  great 
labour  to  prepare  them ;  and,  as  only  a  certain  number  of  copies 
ctuld  be  struck  from  them,  ui  tha  caau  of  any  work  much  aonght 
after  the  demand  very  soon  exceeded  the  supply.  As  many  of  ths 
old  mannscripte  have  been  aet  up  in  ty^  and  pnbliahsd  in  the 
modem  style,  then  is  no  great  difficulty  m  procuring  ipecimena  d 
the  ancient  literature. 

In  the  earliest  timea  KiAto  waa  tha  principal  if  not  almost  the 
only  Beat  of  learning  and  literatim  in  Japan.  -Interminable  wan 
and  feuds  kept  thsinhaUtante  of  the  aaatem  portion  of  ths  empire 
too  fully  occupied  with  militery  affain  to  allow  of  their  being  able 
to  engage  in  mon  learned  and  peaceful  pnnuits,  oren  had  they  so 
wished.  The  court  of  tha  mixado  at  XiAto  enjoyed  a  far  more 
tranquil  exiatanee,  and  tha  noblea  composing  that  court  devoted 
themaelrea  with  leat  to  literary  puiauita.  Poetry  waa  by  them  held 
in  high  honour,  and  received  perhapa  the  greater  ahare  of  their 
attantian ;  but  ths  writing  of  diaries  aeema  alao  to  bars  been  a 
farourite  oceupaiion,  and  examplea  of  .theae,  atill  extant,  afford 
a  very  inteieating  insight  into  the  mode  of  lif«  than  pnralent 
at  the  court  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KiAta 

The  ancient  litenture  of  Japan  oontaina  but  few  works  of  % 
popular  chanctsr.  Almoat  avarything  than  compoaed  that  u  atill 
extant  was  written  br  snd  for  tha  memben  of  the  learned  drcla 
around  the  court,  and  was  thus  exoloairely  adapted  to  the  minda 
of  ths  well-read  and  highly  educated  daas.  Later  on,  in  th*  lOtk 
century,^  when  the  learned  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  atudy  of 
Chinese,  the  cultivation  of  the  Japaneae  language  was  in  a  graat 
meaaure  abandoned  to  the  ladiea  of  the  court  A  very  laiga  pro- 
portion of  the  beat  writinga  of  the  beat  age  of  Japaneaa  Utermttlrd 
waa  the  work  of  women ;  and  tha  names  of  nnmertma  poetaaaea 
and-authoraaaas  an  quoted  with  admiration  eren  at  the  piaaant 
time. 


1  The  selentlllc  itndy  of  Jipaaeat  la  Enopa  b  of  eonipantlTalT 
The  chief  nimia  HioelatMl  vith  It  ua  Flans  voa  Seheld,  t.  HonMoa,  Ltfoa  Ss 
nomjr,  snd  Pllimsler.  Anions  Mon  de  Rosny's imM  aiay  he  aieattoaed  imm- 
iMctlotK  a  rttwU  lb  la  laiv—  Japmati  (Ulf).  Jtaawf  <t  fa  Udmnjmpmmf 
out).  JtacMit  it  fwM  jajmalt  nan\  Coan  St  Jarmmtt  (1««),  Mc(fe«a*« 
JaimiaU-fixMt<a$-mm^aU  (Partet  IHTy.  fSswialer  Is  tha  aathor  of  aJaaanese 
Oanaaa-Iaslldi  DtetlooaiT  (Vienna.  I8S1),  o(  a  Jipaaim  ehwiwethy  (Vienna, 


syar; 


IMrx  aiUanmekmf0n  Hbtr  dm  Ban  dar  A<m  t^rmtkt  aM*).  *e^  uid  has  Mk- 
Uihed  a  TBjlat7  of  critleil  p"P*r«  and  Japanaia  tcxta  In  tlM  WtemfaftcrfdUa 
of  the  Vlanna  Acadamjr.     EnflUh  workera  In  Japanaaa  an  E.  Satov,   Aitoo, 


Acadamjr.     £nflUh 
Cbanbtrlaln,  Akwck,  H^tem. 
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The  wrtieat  of  the  atant  JapuiaM  nconU  u  ■  work  antitled 
the  Xq/iti,  or  "  Becord  of  Ancient  Uattara,"  commonly  auerted 
to  date  flrom  the  year  711.  Prior  to  that  time,  in  (20  and 
B^ain  in  081,  two  other  worka  treating  o£  ancient  Japaneae 
history  are  aaid  to  hare  been  compiled,  but  neither  haa  been 
preeerred.  The  emperor  Temmn  ((73-S88  A.!).),  according  to 
the  preface  to  the  Kojiki,  reaolred  to  take  meararea  to  preaerre 
the  tme  traditions  from  oblirion,  and  ha  therefore  bad  all  the 
Kcords  then  exiating  carefully  examined,  compared,  and  purged 
of  their  faulta.  Their  contanM  were  then  committed  to  memory 
by  a  person  in  the  imperial  household,  named  Hiyeda  no  Are. 
Before  this  record  conia  be  reduced  to  writing,  the  emperor  died, 
and  for  twenty-five  years  Are'a  memory  was  the  sole  deposi- 
toiy  of  what  afterwarda  became  the  Kitjiki.  At  the  end  of  tiiis 
interral  the  empress  Gemmi6  (708-715)  commanded  one  of  her 
miniaten  to  write  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Are,  and  the  work 
was  fhna  oompleted  at  the  end  of  the  year  711.  Soon  after  this, 
in  720,  anothoT  work  was  completed  entitled  the  A't&oiuti,  or 
"  Japanese  Record,"  which  is  said  to  hare  so  far  superseded  the 
Kojiki  that  the  latter  was  almost  forgotten.  The  NiKongi,  like  the 
Kojiki,  appeared  during  the  reign  of  an  empreaa  (GenshA,  716- 
723),  and  the  yet  earlier  work  of  the  year  620  was  commenced  under 
the  auspicea  of  the  empress  Suiko  (693-828);  the  person  called  Are 
is  also  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  woman.  The  Kyiki  ia  to 
a  very  luge  extent  pure  Japanese,  while  in  the  KiJumji  there  are 
to  be  found  numerous  traces  of  direct  Chinese  in&uence:  the  chief 
object  of  the  one  was  to  .preserre  the  form  and  spiiit  of  Japanese 
antiquity,  white  the  otber  rather  fell  in  with  the  grovring  adoption 
of  Chinese  ideas.  Both  works  may  be  deacribed  aa  ancient  hia- 
tories,  purporting  to  commence  from  the  "divine  age"  and  the 
very  origin  of  all  things,  and  replete  with  allusions  to  Japanese 
cosmogony  and  legends  o(.  antiquity ;  they  are  held  to  be  tfa«  chief 
exponents  of  the  ShijU6  faith,  or  "  way  of  the  goda."  They  formed 
a  basis  for  many  subsequent  worka  of  almost  similar  style,  and  were 
the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries.  Of  these  latter  writings  the 
one  demanding  special  mention  is  the  Kcjiki-dm,  an  edition  of  the 
KojUei  with  an  elaborate  commentary  by  a  renowned  scholar  named 
llotoori  Norinaga,  who  lived  during  the  18th  ceutuiy.  It  was  com- 
ramced  in  1764,  but  the  first  part  was  not  completed  until  1786  ; 
the  second  was  finished  in  1792,  and  the  concluding  portion  in  1796. 
The  printing  of  this  great  work  was  begun  in  1789,  and  concluded 
in  1822,  Uotoori  himself  having  died  in  1801.^ 

Firjmost  among  the  later  Jai>aneae  historical  works  is  thejDatni- 
AonsAt,  or  "  History  of  Orsat  Japan,"  in  two  h\iudred  and  forty 
books.  This  was  compoaed  under  the  direction  of  one  of  ly^yasu's 
grandsons,  the  famous  second  lord  of  Uito  (1622-1700),  com- 
monly known  aa  Mito  no  ESmon  aama.  This  illustrious  noble  was 
a  noted  patron  of  literature,  and  collected  a  vast  library  by  pur- 
chasing old  books  from  various  templea  or  shrines  and  from  the 
people.  At  the  old  castle-town  of  Uito  (in  the  province  of  Hitachi) 
there  are  still  pointed  out  the  ruins  of  this  noble's  library  build- 
inga,  situated  for  greater  safety  within  the  castle  moat,  hard  by  the 
puace.  Tradition  says  that  among  the  numerous  scholars  who  aided 
the  lord  of  Uito  in  compiling  the  Dainihonshi  there  were  several 
learned  Chinese  who  had  fled  to  Japan  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
Manchn  conqnerora.  '  This  book  ia  the  atandard  history  of  Japan 
to  the  present  day,  add  all  snbaenuent  writers  on  the  sane  subject 
liave  taken  it  aa  their  guide.  Of  all  the  succeeding  histories  the 
most  worthy  of  note  is  the  Jfihtm  Ovaishi,  or  "  External  History  of 
Japan,"  by  an  author  named  Rai  Sanyo  (bom  1780,  died  1832),  who 
also  oompoaed  levenl  other  works,  all  of  them  in  classical  Chinese. 
Tha  Ouaithi  ia  the  moat  widely  read,  and  forma  the  chief  source 
from  whidi  Japanese  men  of  education  derive  their  knowledge  of 
the  hiatory  of  their  own  conntry.  It  was  first  published  in  1827, 
and  numbais  twenty-two  volumes  ;  the  author  was  occupied  for  no 
Icaa  than  twen^  years  in  its  composition  ;  and  ne  appends  a  list  of 
two  hnndnd  and  fifty-nine  Japanese  and  Chinese  works  from  which 
be  drew  his  materials.  The  book  treats,  in  order,  of  the  great 
famijUea  that  held  anpremaey  after  the  commencement  of  the 
military  domination  and  the  decadence  of  the  mikado't  authority, 
and  Vhns  introdnoea  the  reader  to  the  Tain,  Uinamoto,  H6j&, 
Knaonoki,  Kitta,  Ashikaga,  later  HAjA,  TaUJa,  Uycsugi,  MAri, 
Ota,  Toyotomi,  and  Tokugawa  houses.  Many  of  these  sections  are 
XMoeasarily  very  short,  as  they  treat  of  only  one  or  perhapa  two 
generationa,  but  the  records  of  the  chief  clana  are  of  considerable 
length.  The  writer  invariably  identifiea  himself  with  the  particular 
family  in  each  case,  and  thus  the  transactions  of  two  or  more 
faction*  who  strove  together  for  the  supreme  power  at  cvtain  epochs 
Kava  to  be  detailed  twice  or  even  thrice,  each  time  from  a  dinerent 
point  of  view  and  with  varied  colouring.  The  whole  period  thua 
Toheaned  extenda  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th,  -  Many  other  historical  worka  exist,  written 
in  Ie*a  learned  atyla,  and  Maiited  for  popular  reading  and  the 
inatmetion  of  roung  studenta.  The  Oemvn  Stuuiki,  or  "  Record 
of  tha  Riae  and  Fall  of  the  Ben  and  ffd,   i»  a  noteworthy  specimen 

S  flee  a  noit  InUrortliir  paper  entitled  "  The  RerlTtl  of  Pure  Shinto,*'  by  £. 
■aHiT.  In  lliii  n  iiiiirrrfnii  tirj»Mjllr  ftiJ^ilfljTJrjrm^  Tnl  IH  ,  1^1  I     - — ^ 


of  its  class  ;  it  treata  only  of  the  two  rival  elkna  of  Hinamoto  and 
Taira,  and  of  the  deeds  and  feata  of  arms  performed  by  the  heroes 
on  both  aides.  Uost  of  these  popular  histories  are  iUnstrated  by 
woodciita,  in  many  cases  taken  oom  portraita,  kc,  in  ancient  scrolb 
orjMintings. 

Poetry  having  always  been  a  favourite  study,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  shoiud  exist  numeroua  voluroea  of  versea  either  written 
or  collected  by  the  old  court  noblea.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  ia 
the  ManydtKiu,  or  "  Collection  of  a  Uyriad  Leaves,"  which  datea 
probably  from  early  in  the  8th  century.  But  this  work,  notwith- 
standing its  great  antiquity,  is  perha^  less  familiar  to  the  Japanese 
than  the  SiaJcunin^iv,  or  "Collection  of  One  Hundred  Persons," 
which  appeared  considerablylatcr,  and  includes  some  pieces  written 
by  emperors  themselves.  Thia  waa  followed  b^-  almost  nnmbeileaa 
minor  volumes  of  the  same  kind,  Verse-malcing  attained  to  such 
favour  that  it  was  a  usual  custom  for  one  of  the  nobles  to  iuvita 
together  several  of  his  friends  noted  for  their  scholarship,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  awav  the  time  in  this  occupation.  7*he 
collectious  thua  obtained  were  either  kept  in  the  original  manuscript 
or  tinted  for  convenience.  Tlie  verses  Were  in  nearly  all  eaaea  in 
tha  atyle  known  aa  uta,  which  may  be  described  as  the  purer  Japan- 
ese ode  aa  opposed  to  the  $hi,  or  style  of  Chinese  poetnr  introduced 
in  later  yean,  and  much  affected  by  men  of  learning.  The  via 
usually  consists  of  thirty-one  syllables,  the  smngement  beine  in 
what  may  be  called  S  lines,  containing  S,  7,  6,  7,  and  7  ayllablea 
respectively.  Ihe  meaning  is  continuous,  though  there  is  often 
a  slight  break  at  the  end  of  the  third  line,  what  follows  being 
in  antithesis  to  what  has  gone  befon,  or  a  fresh  simile  with  iden- 
tical meaning  but  a  varied  expression.  Thus  if  the  position  of 
the  two  portions  of  the  whole  uta  be  reveiaed,  the  meaning  is 
genenlly  in  no  way  altered.  Each  tita  ia  complete  in  itself;  and 
expresses  one  single  idea.  The  Japanese  do  not  possess  ;iny  great 
epica,  or  any  didactic  poems,  though  some  of  their  lyrics  are  happy 
examples  of  quaint  ways  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression.  It  is, 
however,  a  hard  task  to  tnnslate  them  into  a  foreign  tongue  with 
any  hope  of  giving  an  exact  rendering  of  the  allusions  contained  in 
the  original,*  The  \Ua  are  often  inscribed  on  long  stripe  of  varie- 
gated paper;  and  it  is  even  now  a  common  practice,  when  ofl'ering  a 
present,  to  send  with  it  a  versa  composed  for  the  occasion  by  the 
donor.  Again,  even  down  to  very  recent  times,  when  aluan  had 
determined  to  commit  suicide,  or  waa  about  to  hazard  his  life  in  some 
dangerous  enterprise,  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  fr-T  him  to 
compose  and  leave  behind  him  a  verse  descriptive  of  his  intention 
and  of  the  motive  urging  hiin  to  the  deed.  It  is  stated  in  Jsiisnese 
histories  that  San^tomo,  the  third  and  last  sA^/im  of  the  Uinamoto 
house,  was  so  extravag.iiitly  fond  of  poetry  that  any  criminal  could 
escnpe  punishment  by  ofl'ering  him  a  stanza. 

Probcbly  the  largest  aection  of  Japanese  litemtnre  is  that  treat- 
ing of  the  local  geography  of  the  country  itself.  The  works  on 
this  subject  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  include  guide-book', 
itineraries,  maps  and  plnim,  notes'  on  celebrated  localities,  tc.  In 
most  cases  only  one  particular  province  or  neighbourhood  forms  the 
subject  of  the  one  book,  but  as  very  minute  details  are  usuallj-  given 
these  works  are  often  of  considerable  length.  Eveiy  province  in. 
Japan  possesses  many  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and  can  boast  of 
ancient  temples,  monuments,  and  other  memorials  of  the  past  (this 
IS  especisllv  the  case  in  those  Ijiiig  immediately  around  Kioto  ur 
TAkiA) ;  ana  it  ia  to  preserve  and  hand  down  the  old  traditions  relat- 
ing to  them  that  tlivse  guidea  to  celebrated  localities  have  been 
compiled.  They  have  much  resemblance  to  the  county  histories  in 
England.  Although  maiuly  geographical,  they  contain  no  inconsider- 
able store  of  histoncal  information,  which,  as  a  i-ule,  is  printed  «t  the 
head  of  each  aection.  The  traveller  cau  thus  ascertain  without  diffi- 
culty the  names  of  the  principal  villages,  riven,  hills,  (tc,  and  can 
decide  what  temples,  shrines,  or  monuments  slong  his  route  are 
worthy  of  a  visit  Inns,  ferries,  lodging-houses,  &0. ,  receive  par- 
ticular attention.  The  Japanese  maps  an  not,  as  a  whole,  very 
correct;  the  greater  part  are  atruck  from  wooded  blocka,  copper- 
plate engraving  having  been  but  lately  introduced.  Many  of  the 
sheets  an  coloured.  The  roada  are  laid  down  with  some  degree  of 
care,  and  distinctive  marks  are  allotted  to  the  former  caatle-towns,  tha 
post-towns,  and  the  minor  villages  ;  the  distance  from  one  town  to 
ita  nearest  neighbour  ia  usually  added  in  small  characten  alone  the 
line  indicating  the  road.  Very  few  mapa  include  the  whole  of 
the  country ;  most  of  them  show  Anly  a  few  provinces,  and 
some  consist  of  a  aeries  of  engravings,  each  plate  being  devoted  to 
a  single  province.  Flans  of  all  the  cities  and  of  the  larger  towna 
an  easily  procured,  and  these  sn  drawn  for  the  most  part  very  cor- 
rectly ;  then  an  also  road.booka  of  the  chief  highways  showing, 
simply  the  towns,  riven,  ttc,  along  the  rout*  in  question,  mncE' 
used  by  travellen  in  the  interior.  •         •      •        •*••«'.'(. 

Then  are  not  many  works  on  art.  though  then  have  been  pub) 
liahed  several  collections  of  engnvnga  f^m  drawinga  by  famous 
Japanese  painters.  Of  late  yean,  however,  some  slight  impetus  haa 
been  given  to  thia  branch  of  literature,  and  many  of  the  older 


'  See  the  naiterlj  treatiM  on  Ihla  nblect,  entitled  ClauUcil  Ptflrf  tf  Ml 
/<yaa«M^  Ij  B.  H.  Chamterlalii,  Lenjogi  JM^' 
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•ditiom  have  Ixen  n^rinHd.  Soma  worln;oii  tnci<nt  potteiy  tnd . 
otbar  antiqtiitiea  hire  also  appeared. 

nie  drama  does  not  hold  in  Jafian  the  position  U  enjoys  in 
Enropean  coontrios.  Ko  .claaic  author  rocn  as  Shakespeare  wita 
•rer  linovn,  and  the  pi^cs"  represented  on  the  stage  are  u  a  mle  o{ 
apopnlar  chaneter.  The  style  of  these  plays  is  oftrn  n^r  stilted, 
a  uige  number  of  ancient  and  almost  obsolete  woraa  and  expres- 
sions being  used;  bat  the  ordinary  farcoa  and  light  pieces  are  in 
the  everyday  colloquial.  Theatre-going  is  a  favourite  amuaement, 
esneciaUy  among  the  lorer  classes  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  grovth  of  the  neirspaper  press  during  the  past  few  years 
dessrres  special  attention.  At  the  period  of  the  recent' rerolution 
there  existed  but  one  publication  that  could  be  properly  claaaed  under 
this  head, — tlie  aorcslled  "Government  Gazette,"  vhich  vas  read 
only  by  the  official  olasa,  for  nhoni  alone  its  contents  poiseaasd  any 
intsrest.  -Bat  since  then  so  msny  nevapspets, have  come  into 
czistenes  that  the  list  for  the  whole  country  nov  camrmses 
■evenl  hnndreda.  In  the  chief  cities  they  are  issued  daily,  in 
eonntry  districts  every  two  or  three  days  or  only  once  a  week. 
The  TikiA  papers  have  the  widest  circulation,  and  are  forwarded 
(Ton  to  the  most  remote  post-towns.  Among  these  the  li'iehi^ichi 
jkimiun ("Daily  News"),  the  Oiiya  Shitniun  ("Court  and  Country 
Kews"),  and  the  Ifichi  Shimiiia  ("Information  News")  are  per- 
haps the  best  known ;  tbs  fiist-named  ia  a  semi-officisl  organ. 
Thsss  journals  apiwar  on  every  day  except  holidays.  They  sre  all 
similar  in  style  :  the  flrat  page  contains  Government  notifications 
and  a  leading  article,  the  second  miscellaneous  items  of  information, 
and  the  third  contributed  articles,  sometimes  of  a  political  but 
oftaner  of  a  popular  or  satirical  character,  while  the  fourth  page  ia 
devoted  ia  advertisements.  The  pspers  sA  chiefly  printed  from 
movable  Snetal  tyjie.  The'style  pi  composition  is  principally 
Chinese^  interspersed  with  Icana  st  intervsls  ;  but  the  papers  pub- 
lished for  the  express  benefit  of  the  very  low  classes  are  almost 
entirely  in  kana,  and  are  in  many  cases  illustrated  by  rough  wood- 
cttta.  Freedom  of  the  preea  is  *m  yet  unknown;  end  msny  sn  editor 
has  been  fined  or  imprisoned  for  publishing  what  was  deemed  hr  the 
officials  sn  infraction  of  the  preea  lawa  recently  notified.  These 
laws  are  in  some  respects  very  stringent,  and  the  newspaper  press  is 
in  BO  slight  degree  trapimelled  by  them.  Before  a  paper  is  started, 
a  petiHau_  requesting  the  permission  of  Government  must  be  sent 
jji,  and  a 'promise  made  that  if  such  penuu>sion  be  granjted  the 

riaa  laws  shall  be  strictly  obeyed.  The  paiier,  nnce  it  is  started, 
nnder  the  supervision  of  the  local  officisls,  and  whatever  they 
may  deem  to  be  a  coutraventiau  of  the  laws  in  qiiestion  is  punished 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  suspensioai  or  total  abolition  of  the 
ofltadiug  journal.  It  is  needleas  to  point  out  that  nnder  this 
aystem  anything  like  free  and  open  criticism  of  the  proceedings  of 
Govenunent  is  well  nigh  impossAile,  although  in^nious  plans  nave 
bem  contrived,  whereoy,  though  keeping  within  the  octusl  letter 
of  the  Isw,  the  editor  can  proclaim  lus  true  views  on  the  subject 
under  discussion.     A  very  common  method  is  to  draw  a  satirical 

tiicture  of  Japan  nnder  the  name  of  some  other  country.  Thrbonds 
mpoeod  by  the  Qavemment  are  felt  to  be  galling,  and  perfect 
freedom  of  the  press  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  exceed- 
ingly large  and  luflonDtial  class  interested  in  the  maintenance  and 
puolioatian  of  thia  land  of  literature. 

Another  large  section  consists  of  romances  or  novels,  some  of 
eontidsrable  length.  In  many  iustances  the  fiction  is  woven  in  with 
a  esrtain  d<«ree  of  historical  fact,  sa,  for  instance,  in  following  the 
^opposed  adventures  of  some  noble's  rrtaiuer,  during  one  of  the 
oampaigns  of  the  mediaval  civil  wars.  In  these,  ss  in  Europesn 
works  of  the  same  description,  the  reader  is  generally  introduced  to  a 
hero  and  heroine,  whose'  thrilling  adventures  sre  described  in  graphic 
terms.  Pretty  little  fsiiy-talea  also  abouiid,  and  short  story-books 
with  small  woodcuts  fill  every  bookstall  iu  the  streets.  Uany  of 
tlMse  sre  entirely  written  in  Icana,  and,  the  prices  being  very  mode- 
tste,  they  are  within  the  reach  of  eve)>4he  lowest  claaaesi  Unfortu- 
nately, hardly  any  of  these  popular  works  would  bear  translation 
Into  a  foreign  language.  Children's  toy  books,  illustrated  with 
ingt  and  gaudy  pictures  in  coloun,  and  representing  chiefly  the 
[wsrlike  heroes  of  ancient  days  or  the  noted  actora  of  modem 
times,  oomideto  the  final  section  of  the  very  mteresting  litsrature 
rf  Japan.  h  M'C.) 

Abt. 

^^w  nng*  of  Japuiew  orl^  it*  origin,  and  it*  progress,  in  con- 
aaxlott  wiui  aome  of  its  most  characteristio  features,  cannot  fail  to 
interest  all  true  lovers  of  arte  especially  aa  applied  to  industries  and 
nuuinlhetaraa.  In  this  latter  category  should  be  placed  sU  those 
appUcatioBS  of  art  "in  thb  vast  and  diversified  region  of  human 
lus  and  action,"  to  quote  Ur  Gladstone's  words,  "  whsre  a  distinvt 
pnrpoae  of  n&ity  is  pursued,  and  wher*  ths  instrument  employed 
aspues  to  an  outward  form  of  beauty," — in  which  consiste  "  the 
great  mass  and  substance  of  the  ^uml-LebtH,  the  ait-lifs  of  a 
people."  As  it  is  within  these  limita  that  art  has  taken  ite  chief 
develapment  in  Japan  it  is  in  this  respect  more  espscially  that  some 
iwxwont  will  be  given  ben  of  ite  leading  charaeteis  and  principles. 


If  art  in  ite  application  to  pnrpoaes  of  utility  may  be  taken  ai 
the  first  atage  b  all  countries  towards  tl^p  higher  srt  more  especially 
appealing  to  the  imaginative  and  intellectual'  faculties,  the  degree 
ot  perfection  attained  by  any  nation  in  this  first  X^untt-Lebn  must 
be  token  into  account  in  judging  of  their  artistic  power  ud 
cspabilities.  Viewsd  in  tms  light,  it  is  not  too  much  to  137 
that  no  nation  in  ancient  or  modem  tiijea  has  been  richer  ii 
Art-motlft  and  original  types  than  the  Japanese.-  They,  un- 
doubtedly have  the  merit  of  naving  created  one  of  the  few  original 
Bchoola  of  decorative  art  handed  aovra  to  us  from  past  ages, — < 
school  nninflnenced  by  any  foreign  admixture,  if  ws  except  thi 
first  mdimente  of  sll  their  arts  and  industries,  derived  in  remote 
periods  from  their  mora  advanced  neighbours  the  Chinese,  but  from 
that  time  left  to  native  influences  and  powers  of  development. 
A  strangely  constituted  rsce,  unlike  even  the  Chinese,  from  whom 
in  fact  they  may  have  descended,  vojantarily  maintaining  an  iso- 
lated state  for  a  long  snocession  of  centuries,  the  Japanese  nation 
has  grown  np  under  the  circumstances  best  sdapted  to  produn 
origin^ty,  and  ibt  "  insular  pride  "  so  natural  in  their  isolsttd 
position  among  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Thni 
left  to  themaeRea,  the  genius  of  the  race  haa  led  them  rather  to 
direct  their  efforta  to  confer  beauty  on  objecta  of  common  ntilitj 
and  materials  of  the  lowest  value  than  to  create  masterpieces  of  art 
to  be  immured  in  palaces  or  only  exhibited  in  muaenma.  The 
faculty  of  making  c6mmon  and  familiar  things  tell  plessnralily 
upon  the  ordinaiy  mind,  by  little  artistic  surprises  snd  fresh  in- 
terpretations of  ths  common  aspecta  of  natural  objecta  and  seeno, 
ia  specially  their  gift,  and  a  gift  as  valuable  ss  it  is  rare.  It  ii 
from  this  standpoint  that  the  art  of  Japan  should  be  viewed  for 
a  rii^t  appreciation  of  ita  claims  to  sdmiratian,  and  for  the  pnw 
application  of  the  lesson  it  conteys  to  art-workmen  and  vunxmf- 
turers  of  objecta  of  utility. 

Previous  to  the  London  International  Exhibition  of  1862  Japan 
had  in  fact  been  a  sealed  book  to  the  Western  world,  save  in  so  far 
aa  a  email  collection  of  industrial  and  natural  prodncta  of  the 
country  to  ha  seen  at  the  Hagne  could  afibrd  information:  The 
Fortugneae  via  Macao,  and  later  the  Dutoh  traders  allowed  ta 
oocupy  a  fkctory  at  Nagasaki  in  Japan  in  the  17th  and  ISth 
centuries,  wars  in  the  habit  of  ahipping  a  few  articlea  for  Enrope, 
of  utilitarian  rather  tlian  ornannenlal  character.  Theae  consisted 
chiefly  df  dinner  services  of  porcelain  made  to  older  after  Eoropran 
models— known  at  "  Old  Japan  " — with  heavy  gilding  snd  staring 
colours,  u  unlike  any  native  work  as  can  well  m  imagined.   Lac- 

?[uered  cabinato  and  iitge  cofleis  or  chesta  of  rough  workmanship  slso 
ound  their  wsy  to  Europe,  and  some  of  theae  are  still  occssionslly  to 
,  be  met  with  in  old  oountn  honsas  or  curiosity  shops,  both  in  Englsnd 
*  snd  on  the  continent.  When  the  London  exhibition,  therefore,  made 
ita  display  in  the  "Japanese  court,"  followed,  as  this  wsa,  by  a  great 
exhibition  in  Paria  in  1887  and  in  Yionna  in  1876,  the  Japanese 
contributiona  to  which  were  carefully  selected  on  a  large  scide  1<t 
the  Japanese  Government  itself,  the  rich  treasures  of  art-work 
came  upon  Enrope  as  a  new  revelation  in  decorative  and  indnstriil 
arts,  and  have  continued  since  to  exercise  a  strong  and  abi^ng  infln- 
enoe  on  all  industrial  art-work.'  In  London,  as  in  eveiy  ContineD- 
t^  capital,  speoimens  of  Japaseae  mannfiuitare  in  great  variety 
speedily  followed  in  the  shop  windows ;  snd  Ism  importationa, 
taking  place  almost  monthly  at  depAta  in  London,  are  speedily 
bought  np  to  be  distributed  over  ths  country,  and  sold  in  retsil. 
In  Uie  International  Bxhibition  of  Paria  in  1878,  the  "Japanese 
court "  again  preaenfed  a  matchless  collection  of  perfect  woranman- 
■hip  and  design  in  every  variety  of  material.'  In  textile  fabrics, 
such  as  silks,  gauzes,  crapes,  and  embroidery;  in  bronzes, 
cloisonnes,  ehamplevi,  repousse,  inlaid  and  damaacened  woric ; 
in  art-pottery,  faience,  and  porcelain  ;  snd  in  lacquer  and  carved 
wood  and  ivory, — there  was  a  bewildering  variety ;  but  only  one 
opinion  pivvaited  as  to  ths  palm  of  superiority  due  to  them. 
The  inferiority  of  moat  of  tiie  articlea  of  the  same  elass  sxhlbited 
in  the  adjoining.  "Chinese  court,"  which  from  ite  clooe  pnud- 
mi<7  provoked  while  it  afforded  every  facility  for  a  close  com- 
parison, was  very  marked.  If  other  teat  of  excellence  wen  needed. 
It  is  amply  supplied  by  ths  flattery  of  imitation  ;  thongh  the  mis- 
chief of  merely  copying  .Tapanese  art  work,  withdni  any  Knowled^ 
of  the  history,  religion,  populsr  legends,  or  the  srtistio  tastes  vhick 
inspire  the  workman  in  Japan,  is  obvious  in  the  vulgarized  repro- 
ductions and  the  incongmons  combinations  now  so  oonunon. 
They  may  be  Japanaqtu,  but  they  ore  certainly  not  Japanese  is 
spirit,  feeling,  or  exscution.  Defects  sn  ezoggented,  snd  excel- 
lences sre  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

Before  proceeding  with  a  general  suirsy  of  th«  meet  ohaiasteristie 
features  of  Japanese  art,  it  may  be  asefU  for  puiwjoea  of  refisronce 
to  give  a  list  of  English  works  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years 
on  this  subject  lu  John  Leighton  in  the  spring  of  1863  was  the 
first  to  drew  public  attention  to  the  collection  of  Japanese  objects  in 
the  exhibition  of  1863  and  their  artistic  merit,  by  a  lecture  delivered 
at  the  Boyal  Institation,  which  was  afterwards  printed.  Dr  C. 
Dresser,  mYia  Ari  rfDtconUm  Dengn,  pnblishsd  his  opinion  that 
Japan  could  "sap|^  the  world  with  tbs  most  besntifnl  domeatia 
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•iticlet  that  we  can  aiiTwhsnproenn  ";  and  both  in  that  work  anil 
in  another  entitled  U^ily  in  Variety,  cu  deduced  from  Ou  VtgttabU 
Kingdom,  he  makes  partionlar  reference  to  Japenese  decorative  work. 
A  Miies  of  articles  on  "Ait  and  Art  Induithes  in  Japan,"  which 
appeared  in  the  AH  Jvumal  in  1875-76,  were  published,  with  con- 
■MetaUe  additions,  in  a  single  Tolame  in  1878.  Aboat  the  same 
time  two  works  appeared  on  the  some  subject,  J.  J.  Jarres's  Olimpte 
at  Ou  Art  ef  Japan  (1876)  and  Messrs  Audsley  &  Bowes's  Keramie 
Art  if  Japan  (1876-80).  A  fourth  work  entitled  Fugaku,  Hiyaku- 
Kei,  or  a  Hundred  Viem  of  Furiyama,  by  Hokussj,  with  mtro- 
dactoiT  and  explanatory  raefaces  from  the  Japanese,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  plates  by  J.  V.  Dickins  of  the  Middle  Temple,  reproduces 
facsimile  plates  of  the  original  collectiou  of  this  celebrated  native 
artist,  ana  even  to  the  paper  and  form  of  the  thin  volumes  is  a 

Krfect  connterpart  of  the  original  work  as  published  in  Japan, 
atly,  there  has  appeared  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  mateiials 
for  an  intelligent  iudgment,  in  Thomas  Cutler's  Grammar  of  Japan- 
«w  OrTMOunt  and  Daign  (1881).  The  plates,  exceeding  sixty  in 
anmber,  are  preceded  by  a  carefully  written  introductory  essay, 
siring  a  discriminative  survey  of  ths  chief  art-industries  and  the 
prindnles  of  Japanese  ornamentation. 

Art  in  Japan,  it  has  been  well  observed,  ♦  is  not,  as  in  Europe, 
the  grafting  of  one  style  upon  another,  and  the  accumulated  know- 
ledge of  sir  the  various  schools  from  the  remotest  antiquity."  It 
has  been  a  growth  unaffected  by  eny  extraneous  influences,  self-con- 
tained and  strictly  national,  and  hence  the  astonishment  and  delight 
enated  when  the  art  of  Japan  was  first  revealed  to  tha  outside 
world,  it  is  in  comparing  tne  decorative  art  of  Japan  with  that  of 
China  that  we  see  how  far  the  former  has  distanced  its  early  Chine^ 
masters,  and  how  thoroughly  it  has  ^iroduced  a  school  pecnlisrly 
its  own.  Commenting  on  its  application  to  ceramic  ware,  lacquer, 
bronzes,  textile  fabrics,  &c,  Mr  Cutler  has  well  --enarked,  "if 
we  study  the  decorative  art  of  the  Japanese,  we  find  the  essential 
alemenu  of  beauty  in  design,  fitness  for  the  purpose  which  the  object 
is  intended  to  f  nlfil,  good  workmanship,  and  constructive  soundness, 
which  give  a  value  to  the  commonest  article,  and  some  touch  of  oina- 
m«nt  by  a  skilful  hand,  together  creating  a  true  work  of  art." 

The  school  of  art  due  to  the  native  genius  of  the  Japanese  u 
a  race  is  essentially  decorative,  sod,  in  its  application,  to  a  great 
degree  purely  industrial.  Pictorial  art  sk  nnderstood  in  Europe 
can  hardly  be  said  to  hare  any  existence  in  Japan.  Most  of  their 
decorative  designs  consist  of  nctural  objects  treated  in  a  conren- 
tioud  way.  This  conrentionalism  i^  however,  so  perfect  and  free 
in  its  oUnrements  that  nature  seems  to  suggest  both  the  motive 
and  the  treatment.  Though  neither  botanically  nor  omithologi- 
cally  correct,  their  flowen  and  their  birds  show  a  truth  to  nature, 
and  a  habit  of  -minnte  observation  in  the  artist,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  admired.  Every  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf  and  feather, 
lus  been  the  object  of  loving  and  patient  study.  It  has  been 
rashly  assumed  by  some  of  the  writers  on  Japanese  art  that  the 
Japaness  do  not  study  from  nature.  All  their  work  is  an  emphatic 
protest  against  so  erroneous  a  supposition.  It  is  impossible  to 
examine  even  the  inferior  kind  of  work  without  seeing  evidences  of 
minute  and  faithful  study.  It  con  in  fact  be  shown  conclusively 
that  the  Japanese  have  derived  all  their  fundamental  ideas  of 
symmetry,  so  different  from  ours,  from  a  close  study  of  nature  and 
her  processes  in  the  attainment  of  endless  variety. 

It  IS  a  special  feature  in  their  art  that,  while  often  closely  and  min- 
ntaly  imitating  natural  objects,  such  ss  birds,  flowers,  and  fishes,  the 
especial  objects  of  their  predilection  and  study,  they  frequently  com- 
bine the  facts  of  external  nature  with  a  conrentional  mode  of  treat- 
ment better  suited  to  their  purpose.  During  the  long  apprenticeship 
the  Japanese  serve  to  acquire  the  power  of  writing  witn  the  brush 
the  thousand  complicated  charactera  borrowed  from  the  Chinese, 
13uf  nnoonsciously  cultivate  the  habit  of  minute  observation  and 
the  power  of  accurate  imitation,  and  with  these  a  delicacy  of  touch 
and  freedom  of  hand  which  only  long  practice  could  ^re.  A 
hair's  breadth  deviation  of  a  line,  or  uie  slight  inclination  of  a 
dot  or  an  angle,  is  fatal  to  good  caligraphy,  both  among  ths 
Chiness  and  the  Japanese.  When  they  come  to  use  the  pencil 
therefore  in  drawing,  they  an  possessed  of  the  finest  instruments 
in  accuracy  of  eye  and  free  command  of  the  brush.  Whether  a 
Japanese  art  worker  sets  himself  to  copy  what  he  sees  before  him 
ot  to  give  plar  to  his  fancy  in  combining  what  he  has  seen  with 
■ome  ia«l  in  nis  mind,  the  result  equally  shows  a  perfect  facility 
of  execution  and  easy  grace  in  all  the  linea 

In  their  methods  of  ornamentation  the  Japanese  treat  erery  object 
flatly,  OS  do  their  Chinese  mastera  to  this  day,  and  this  to  a  certain 
extent  has  traded  to  check  any  progress  in  pictorial  art,  though 
they  hare  obtained  other  and  very  admirable  decorative  effects. 
'Without  being,  as  Mr  Cutler,  in  common  with  some  other  writers, 
•ssumea,  ignorant  of  chiaroscnro,  or  the  plaf  of  light  and  shadow,  it 
it  true  that  they  usually,  though  not  invariably,  paint  in  flat  tones 
as  on  a  rase,  and  so  dispense  with  both.  It  is  not  a  picture  so 
much  as  a  decoration  that  they  produce,  but  it  is  a  decoration 
full  of  beauty  in  its  harmonized  tints  and  graceful  freedom  of 
design.    The  delicacy  ot  touch  i«  eveiTwh'ere  seen,  whether  bird 


or  leaf  or  fiower  or  oU  combined  be  chosen  a*  the  sabjest    The 

Japanese  artist  especially  excels  in  oonreying  an  idea  ef  motion 
in  the  swift  flight  of  birds  and  gliding  movements  of  fishee,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  triumphs  of  srt. 

It  hss  been  said  that  the  golden  age  of  Japanese  ait  is  over  and 
gone,  and  that  the  conditions  no  longer  exist,  and  con  nerer  be 
renewed,  under  which  it  has  developed  its  most  charaeteristio 
excellences.  A  feudal  stats,  in  which  the  artist  and  the  workman 
were  generally  one  and  the  same  penon,  or  at  least  in  die  same 
feudal  relation  to  a  chief  who  was  bound  to  support  them  working 
or  idle,  and  took  pride  in  counting  among  his  subjects  or  serfs  those 
who  could  most  excel  in  producing  objects  of  great  beauty  and 
artistic  value,  is  a  condition  as  little  liliely  to  return  in  Japan  as 
the  foimer  isolation  and  freedom  frvm  all  foreign  influences  of  ths 
people.  T7nder  these  altered  cinmmstances  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Jspanesa  art  has  culminated,  and  shown  the  best  of  which 
it  is  capable.  But  if  the  hour  of  decadence  has  arrived,  and  a 
deterioration  of  taate  inevitably  set  in,  by  an  intermixture  of  foreign 
and  debasing  influences  overlsying  original  thought  and  mol\^i,  snd 
leading  to  imitations  of  European  vulgarities,  we  have  the  more 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  those  who,  like  Messn  Bowes  k  Audsley 
and  Mr  Cutler,  have  undertaken  to  preserve  by  coBily  snd  faithful 
examples  works  produced  in  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  life  of 
a  singularly  gifted  people.  One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  all 
Ja]ianeae  art  is  individuality  of  character  in  the  treatment,  by 
which  the  absence  of  all  uniformity  and  monotony  or  sameness  is 
secured.  Repetition  without  any  rariatiou  is  abhorrent  to  ererr 
Japanese.  He  will  not  tolerate  the  stagnation  and  tedium  of  a  duU 
uniformity  by  mechanical  reproduction.  His  temperament  will  not 
let  him  endure  the  labour  of  always  producing  the  same  pattern. 
>  Hence  the  repetition  of  two  articles  the  exsct  copy  of  each  other, 
[  and,  generally,  the  diametrical  division  of  any  space  mto  equal  parts, 
are  instinctively  avoided, — as  nature  avoids  the  prodncfaon  of  any 
two  plants,  or  eren  any  two  leares  of  the  same  tree,  which  in  oU 
points  shall  be  exactly  alike.  The  application  of  this  principle  in 
the  same  free  snirit  is  the  secret  of  much  of  the  originaUty  and  the 
excellence  of  the  art  of  Japan.  Its  artists  and  artisans  alike  aim 
at  symmstry,  not  by  an  equal  dirision  of  parts  ss  we  do,  but  rather 
by  a  certain  balance  of  comaponding  parts,  each  different  from  the  * 
other,  and  not  numerically  eren,  with  an  effect  of  rsrlety  and 
freedom  frvm  formality.  They  seek  it  in  fact,  as  nature  attains  the 
same  end.  If  we  take  for  instsnce  the  skins  of  animals  that  are 
striped  or  spotted,  we  hare  the  best  possible  illustration  of  nature's 
metnods  in  this  direction.  Examinmg  the  tiger  or  the  leopard,  in 
all  the  beauty  of  their  symmetrical  adornment,  we  do  not  aee  in 
any  one  example  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same  lines  or  spots 
on  each  side  of  the  meoial  line  of  the  spina  They  seem  to  be  alike, 
and  yet  are  all  different.  The  line  of  dirision  along  the  spine,  it  will 
be  obserred,  is  not  perfectly  continuous  or  defined,  but  m  part  sug- 
^ted ;  and  each  radiating  stripe  on  either  side  is  full  of  raiiety — 
in  size, 'direction,  and  to  some  extent  in  colour  and  depth  of  shade. 
Thus  nature  works,  and  so  following  in  her  footsteps  works  the 
Japanese  artist.  The  same  law  prevailing  in  all  nature's  creation, 
in  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  painting  of  butterfliea'  wings,  the 
marking  of  shells,  and  in  all  the  infinite  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
floral  kingdom,  the  lesson  is  constantly  renewed  to  the  observant  eye. 
Among  flowen  the  whole  family  of  orchids,  with  all  their  fan- 
tastic extravagance  and  mimic  imitations  of  birds  and  insects,  is 
especially  prolific  in  examples  of  srmmetrical  effects  without  any 
repetition  of  similar  parts  or  divisions  into  even  numbera  We 
may  take  any  one  of  this  class  almost  at  random  for  a  perfect 
illustration.  The  Onct^twm  leueothilum  is  by  no  means  the  most 
eccentric'  or  tarcqit  member  of  the  family  of  orehida  But  in  its 
uneven  number  of  similar  parts,  and  the  variety  in  form  and  colour 
by  which  a  symmetrical  whole  is  produced,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be 
desired.  The  sepals  ore  nearly  alike,  but  not  qnite,  either  in  sire, 
shape,  or  colour-marking.  These  an  balanced,  not  by  three,  but  by 
two  petals,  which  msteh  each  other,  but  are  broader  and  more  ovate 
in  shape  than  the  sepals,  and,  instead  of  being  barred  and  spotted 
like  the  sepals,  they  are  broadly  painted  to  about  half  their 
length  with  a  deep  chestnut  colour ;  and,  while  the  lip  rising  from 
the  centre  is  pnre  white  and  wholly  different  in  form,  texture,  and 
colour,  the  crest  rising  bom  the  base  with  tubercles  is  yellowish, 
with  patches  of  reddish-brown. 

This  sssemblage  of  parts,  so  diverse  in  form,  number,  snd  colour, 
nevertheless  forms  a  single  flower  of  exceeding  beauty  and  symmetry, 
affording  the  strongest  contrasts  and  the  greatest  variety  imagin- 
able, such  as  delimit  the  Japanese  artista  mind.  The  orornds 
may  be  taken  aa  offering  fair  types  of  his  ideal  in  all  art  work. 
And  thus,  close  student  of  nature's  processes,  methods,  and  effect* 
ss  the  Jsponese.art  workman  is,  he  erer  seeks  to  produce  humble 
replicas  from  his  only  art  master.  Thas  may  we  undentand  how  ha 
proceeds  in  all  his  decoratire  work,  avoiding  studiously  the  exact 
repetition  of  any  lines  and  spaces,  and  all  diametrical  dirisions,  or, 
if  these  be  forced  npon  him  by  the  shape  of  the  object,  exereisiiig 
the  utmost  ingenuity  to  disguise  the  fact,  and  train  away  the  eye 
from  obserring  the  weak  point,  as  nature  does  in  like  ciTCumstanoes,, 
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Thni  if  ■  hsqner  Box  tn  <ha  form  of  a  panllalognm  ii  fh«  olijact, 
Uu  artiati  will  not  dirida  it  is  two  eqail  parta  by  a  parpendiouUr 
line,  but  by  a  diagonal,  aa  offering  a  more  psaaaing  line  and  diriiiion. 
If  the  box  ba  round  tiie^  will  aee^F  to  lead  the  eve  away  from  the 
Baked  regnlaritj  of  the  circle  bv  a  pattern  distracting  attention,  aa, 
for  example,  by  a  zigzag  breaking  the  circolar  outline,  and  anp- 
ported  by  other  omamenta. 

A  aimilar  feeling  is  shown  by  them  aa  colonriata,  and,  though  aome; 
tlmea  ecoentric  and  daring  in  their  contraata,  they  Tery  ael dom  pro^ 
dnce  diaeorda  in  their  chromatic  acale.  They  have  undoubtedly  a 
fine  aenae  of  colour  in  common  with  other  Eastern  racea,  and  a  aimi- 
larly  delicate  and  aubtle  feeling  for  harmonioua  blending  of  brilliant 
and  sober  huea.  As  a  rule  they  aeem  to  prefer  a  quiet  and  refined 
style,  naing  full  but  low-tonea  colours.  They  know  the  Talue  of 
bnght  colour*,  however,  and  how  best  to  ntilize  them  cleverly,  both 
supporting  and  contraating  them  with  their  aecondariea  and  comple- 
mentariea,  aa  Mr  Leighton  remarka. 

Having  thus  token  a  rer^  rapid  glance  at  aome  of  the  leading 
features  of  Japaneae-decaratiTe  art  aa  a  whole,  and  traced  the  prin- 
dplea  that  underlie  and  in  great  degree  determine  the  processes 
by  which  the  workman  aeela  to  realize  hia  ideal  while  taking 
nature'a  methods  for  hia  guide,  we  must  now  pass  in  review  tiie 
aeveral  art-induatriea  in  which  they  have  most  excelled.  The 
following  aiccount  of  theae,  though  by  no  meana  supplying  an  ex- 
haustive list,  may  be  considered  to  include  the  piincipal  industries. 
Bach,  however,  is  ..he  delicacy  of  touch  and  akill  in  manipulation 
exhibited  by  Jav  nese 'workmen  of  all  kinda  that,  apart  from  the 
general  principles  applied  in  all  decorative  ])rooaases,  the  simplest 
toy  box  of  wood  or  papier-macU  is  apt  to  be  mads  a  work  of  art,  and 
•a  a  piece  of  conatmctive  worksunahip  is  not  easily  rivalled,  or 
in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  the  work  of  any  other  than  Japaneae 
handa.  •» 

PMtrfimd  Poralttin. — There  has  been  mUch  discussion  aato 
the  aource  whence  the  Japaneae  derived  their  akill  in  pottery  and 
porcelain.  The  general  conclusion  that,  at  a  remote  era,  aome 
Corean  priesta  infarodnced  the  manufactoir  of  porcelain  from  China, 
the  country  moat  advanced  in  civilization  In  the  eastern  half  of  Aaia, 
may  be  accepted  aa  aufficiently  attested.  There  is  evidence  that 
both  Chinese  and  Japanese'  have  since  that  time  borrowed  larsel^ 
from  each  other,  while  inventinff  new  forms  and  processes  by  uieir 
own  ingenaity,  taste,  and  skiU.  Thus  difTerences  in  treatment 
and  working  traditions  would  become  the  inheritance  of  each, 
giving  riaa  to  the  very  characteristic  distinction  which  may  bo 
observed  in  the  present  day  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  por- 
celain and  pottery  of  all  kinds,  notwithstanding  a  certain  ceneiie 
likeness.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  hard  porcelain,  the 
pdtt  dun  of  the  French  in  contradistinction  to  the  pdU  ttrtdre,  cost 
Zuropean  workmen  much  time  and  labour,  after  the  first  importa- 
tions of  Chinese  and  Japaneae  porcelain  excited  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  Europe ;  and  the  secret  waa  never  revealed  by  either 
Chinese  or  Japaneae  to  any  European. 

There  are  to  this  day  many  secrets  of  these  crafta  as  jealously 
guarded  as  ever.  The  mystery  of  crackled  china,  of  laco-work 
tranalueent  porcelain  covered  with  glaze,  and  of  the  marvellous  egg- 
ahell  cnpa,  and  the  process  whereby  theae  are  enamelled  and  covered 
by  a  fine  woven  ease  of  bamboo,  aa  well  as  the  compoaition  and 
sourcea  of  their  colonrs,  are  still  so  many  aecrets  to  the  European 
manufactureit,  although  aomething  baa  been  divined  or  diseoveied 
quite  lately  aa  ts  crackle  and  lace-work  porcelain. 

The  Japanese  of  late  have  been  much  given  to  laeqaerins  their 
porcelain,  but  very  often  this  is  not  burnt  in,  and  waahea  off— nor 
even  in  the  beginninz  has  it  much  beauty  to  recommend  it.  Their 
enamel  painting  on  this  porcelain  ia  in  many  casea  very  deUcate  and 
beautiful  both  in  design  and  colour, — but  perhapa  not  aa  a  rule 
•qual  to  the  fine  specimens  of  China  of  the  Ming  dvnasty,  or  even 
of  the  reign  of  Kanghi,  who  wu  a  great  patron  of  the  arte  early 
in  the  18u  century.  Of  the  art-pottory  and  stoneware  of  Satsuma 
and  Hizen,  and  indeed  of  many  other  provinces  in  Japan,  it  may 
be  said  that  nothing  better  in  the  material  has  ever  been  produoecL 
The  Japaneae  have  no  pretension  to  rank  with  the  daasic  designs  on 
the  Etruscan  and  Greek  vaaea,  because  they  have  never  learned  to 
draw  the  human  figure  correctly.  But  in  flowers,  birda,  fishes,  and 
insects  the  Greeks  themselves  never  approached  the  perfection  of 
Japaneae  art,  where  such  objects  give  a  Deauty  and  value  often  to 
the  very  commonest  piece  of  pottery,  made  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  for  the  chief  toola,  and  retaining  the  impreaa  of  the  skin  on 
the  Borface. 

The  great  variety  of  pottery  and  ceramic  ware  produced  in  Japan 
may  moat  conveniently  be  arranged  under  the  three  heads  adopted 
by  Ur  Franks  in  his  useful  Art  ffandboolc  /or  tht  ColUction  m 
<M  Smitk  Kensington  Mtumm ; — (1)  common  pottery  and  stone- 
ware ;  (2)  a  cream-coloured  faience,  with  a  glaze  often  crackled 
and  delicately  painted  in  colours ;  (3)  hard  porcelain.  The  beat 
account  perhapa  of  the  very  varied  substances  used  by  the  Japaneae 
in  making  theae  wares  and  forming  their  porcelain  clay  ia  to  be 
found  in  the  report  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Japanese 
eemmlasion,  £«  japon  i  TSxporition  Univcr$clU  tU  1878.    -     ■ 


Porcelain  painted  or  enamelled  with  iiowers  and  other  desbns  is 
largely  produced  in  the  province  of  Hizen  in  the  island  of  Eioimn,  of 
which  Nagasaki,  where  there  are  large  manuf  aetoriea,  ia  a  port;  but 
it  is  also  manufactured  ia  a  great  number  of  other  provueea  and 
districts.  The  decoration,  whether  in  enamel  colonra  or  metals,  is 
laid  on  after  the  final  burning  of  the  clay  or  pile,  and  above  the 
glaze.  But  the  artists  often  live  apart  from  the  faetoriea  and 
independent  of  them,  working  at  their  own  homes,  and  owning, 
separately  or  jointly  according  to  circumatancea,  amall  ovena,  where 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  they  can  fix  their  easily  fused 
enamels.  Thus  much  cf  Uie  finer  e^-shell  porcelain  used  to  la 
sent  in  the  white  state  to  T6kiA,  Huen,  and  other  places,  then 
to  be  decorated  by  artists  of  local  celebrity.  But  from  the  Hizen 
faetoriea  also  comes  a  great- quantity  of  low^dass  porcelain  for  ahip- 
ment  at  Nagasaki,  to  anit  the  demand  of  the  European  markets. 
That  for  the  moat  part  is  vulgar  in  taste,  made  on  European  models 
for  domestic  use,  and  coiuiats  of  toilet  seta,  tea  aervices,  jars,  trays, 
ke.,  'coarsely'even  if  elaborately  painted,  akin  to  the  wan  so  long 
received  from  Canton  nnder  similar  conditiona  of  deteriontioD. 
The  coloura  are  bad,  with  no  refined  tonea.  light  greena,  red,  and 
blue,  all  poor  in  quality,  are  moat  common,  and  have  a  vulgar  and 
disagreeable  effect  Thia  is  the  result  of  a  demand  for  cheap  anidea 
by  tradeamen  who  have  no  taste  themselves.  But  Arita,  KiAto, 
Ksgs,  Satsuma,  and  Owari  are  all  centraa  whence  the  moat  char- 
aeteristio  and  admired  ceramic  warea  of  Japan  are  obtained. 
Several  varieties  of  enamelled  and  painted  faience  an  produced  in 
all,  and  from  Satsuma  and  Owari,  especially  the  former,  the  faience 
is  very  rich.  The  delicate  tints  of  the  paste,  and  the  better  ground 
which  the  piU  ttndrt  furnishea  for  the  reception  of  enamel  colours 
compared  with  the  rUs  durt  of  the  polished  porcelain,  give  a 
apecial  beauty  to  all  this  ware,  while  the  soft  cresmy-loddag 
crackled  glaze  adds  an  additional  charm.  '  ■ 

There  is  a  kind  of  terra  cotta  and  pottery  or  earthenware  indnstix 
in  Japan  of  which  the  produce  haa  been  largely  exported  of  late 
yean  in  the  form  of  jars  and  censeis  or  flower-pots.  The  objects 
selected  for  the  decorative  part  are  usually  in  very  high  relief  and 
roughly  modelled,  consiating  of  flowers,  foliage,  or  animala,  but  their 
artistic  merit  ia  not  great,  though  as  specimens  of  technical  skill 
and  mastery  of  all  the  difficnltiea  offered  by  eubject  and  material 
they  are  very  remarkable. 

Latqutr  fTare. — China  haa  given  its  name  to  all  porcelain  in  the 
Western  world,  aa  the  countrv  whence  it  was  fint  imported.  So 
has  Japan  given  its  name  to  all  lacqner  ware,  firat  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  and  admiration  of  Europe  in  the  17th  century  after  the 
discovery  of  that  countiy.  The  beauty  and  excellence  of  Japaneae 
laoqner  ware  have  never  been  matched  in  Europe.  Not  even  in 
China,  where  Ou  vamish  tree  ia  also  indigenona,  and  the  induitiT 
may  date  quite  -  as  far  back,  has  equality  been  ever  eatabliahei 
Japan  reigns  supreme,  now  aa  at  first,  in  this,  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  product  of  all  her  skilled  labour  and  artistic  power. 

The  unmatched  and  apparently  nnmatchable  beauty  of  Japanese 
lacquer  may  be  due  to  many  causes.  The  varnish  tree  is  of  aeveral 
kinJs,  and  the  UrutM  tree  growing  in  Japan  (the  fruit  of  which 
yields  the  vegetable  wax),  from  which  ia  derived  the  lacquer  vamish, 
aupplies,  it  is  aaid,  a  finer  gum  than  any  other  of  the  aame  apecin. 
It  IS  extracted  from  the  tree  at  particular  seasons  only,  by  incisiima 
in  the  bark,  and  from  first  to  last  is  subjected  to  many  manipnlations 
and  refining  processes,  conducted  with  a  patient  attention  and  a  deli- 
cacy such  as  could  with  difficulty  be  secured  m  any  other  country, — 
perhapa  not  in  Europe  at  any  cost.  It  admita  in  theae  promaea 
of  venous  admixtures  of  colouring  matter,  and  from  the  first  gather- 
ing to  the  last  use  of  it  in  highly  finished  work,  increasing  cars  as 
to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  the  exclusion  of  every 
particle  of  dust,  and  other  conditions  is  essential  The  artidea  to  bo 
lacquered,  whether  cabinets  or  boxes  of  infinite  variety  in  aize  and 
form,  are  generally,  made  of  light  fine-grained  pine  wood,  very  care- 
fully aeasoned,  and  smoothed  so  thst  not  the  slightest  inequality 
of  aurface  or  roughness  of  edge  remaina.  Layer  after  layer  of  th« 
lacquer  is  laid  on  at  stated  intervals  of  days  or  wseks,  snd  sftat 
each  step  the  same  amoothing  process  is  repeated,  nnerally  with  a 
lump  of  fine  charcoal  and  the  fingers,  as  the  finest  and  moat  perfect  of 
polishing  instruments.  These  layers  vary,  iu  number,  according  to 
the  intended  effect  and  perfection  of  the  article,  and  al^o  in  rela- 
tion to  the  design.  Very  frequently  thia  is  either  in  baaso  or  alto 
riUevo,  in  which  ivonr  and  agatea,  coral,  or  preciona  stones  are 
inaertMi,  u  well  aa  gold  and  ailver  in  rich  profuaion.  Some  of  the 
older  and  finer  piecea  of  lacqner,  which  even  ia  the  early  days  of 
treaty  relations  in  185A  were  nirely  ia  tht  market,  and  now  aro 
exoeedingly  acaroe  in  Japan  itaelf,  repreaent  the  laboor  <rf  mantha 
and  even  years  of  the  most  skilled  workmen,  who  must  be  srtista 
as  well  as  roasters  of  the  manual  craft  On  these  articlea  they  lavidi 
all  their  art,  and  enrich  them  by  every  kind  of  decoration. 

Fret  pattema  are  in  conatant  use  in  all  Japanese  art,  aometlmeeia 
the  form  of  borders,  and  more  frequently  in  diapeit,  which  they  nas 
with  excellent  effect  on  surfacea  in  filling  up  ana  varying  the  ipacea, 
in  combination  with  floral  and  other  designs.  Their  love  of  variety 
leada  them  to  adopt  sevsral  dlffer^t  diapers  ia  oovtiing  asy  sn< 
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fiea,  oftan  enclonng  them  tn  ir^golar-ahaped  compurtmanta,  fittmg 
inio  each  other  or  detached  according  to  the  faoc;  of  the  artiat 
and  the  ahapa  of  the  object  ornamented.  The  nme  kind  of  orna- 
mentation and  decoratire  art  ia  carried  out  in  their  woodwork,  aa 
may  conatantly  be  aeen  in  their  cabineta  of  marqnetrie  and  inlaid 
bozea.  7'''**'  predilection  for  geometrical  forma  ii  beat  to  be  aeen 
in  their  great  varictr  of  diapera. 

Nor  mnat  their  floral  diapers  be  overlooked,  consiating  aa  they 
do  of  an  almoat  infinite  rariety  for  covering  whole  aarfacea,  in 
which  flowers  -  and  foliage  form  the  material.  In  the  apacea  of 
decoration  aa  in  all  else,  the  Japanese  artist  stndionsly  aroida  uni- 
formity or  repetition  of  exact  spacing.  He  repeata,  but  with  the 
greateat  in«gularity  poaaible,  to  diagnue  aa  it  were  the  repetition  of 
what  ia  in  effect  the  same  deaign  or  pattern.  In  doae  connexion 
with  the  diaper  lyatem  of  ornamentation  is  that  known  aa  powder- 
ing, familiar  tnongh  in  Enropean  art ;  bat  in  Japan,  following  the 
principle  of  irregtuarity,  the  decorator  ardida  any  regular  diatribu- 
tion  of  the  deaign  adopted.  Lastly,  there  is  a  style  of  ornamentation 
peculiarly  Japaneae  which  coosista  in  the  oae  of  medalliona  grouped 
or  scattered  over  a  surface— -of  rarioua  colours  and  forms — and  filled 
in  with  different  diapeia,  the  whole  producing  an  effect  aa  pleasing 
aa  it  was  noTel  when  first  introdnced  to  European  eyea.  And  in  this 
treatment  of  medallion  powdering  may  beat  be  aeen  the  triumph 
of  thia  aystem  for  the  avoidance  of  uniformity  and  diametrical 
diviaiott.  The  medalliona  being  of  definite  forma,  and  uaually 
geometrical  in  outline,  the  ingeuuity  displayed  in  overcoming  the 
difficulty  such  forma  preaent  is  very  inatructive.  They  are  placed 
either  singly  or  in  groups  —in  the  latter  case  partially,  overlapping, 
and  of  diffeient  outlines — in  different  colours,  and  filled  in  with 
rarioua  diapers,  the  whole  being  irregularly  distributed  over  the 
aurfacs  in  such  a  way  aa  to  avoid  diametrical  division  or  onifonnity 
of  any  kind. 

Thia  appliea  to  the  4uer  apecimena  of  the  work,  where  all  the 
principles  of  surface  ornamentation  and  deai^  adopted  by  the 
Japanese  may  be  seen  in  their  greatest  perfection.  But  lacquer  ia 
the  common  waro  for  domestic  use,  almost  as  common  aa  pottery 
and  earthenware  are  in  Europe.  Cups  and  saucers,  traya  and  aaki 
bottlea,  medicine  boxes  and  diahea,  are  in  the  poorest  houses ;  and 
ao  excellent  is  the  varnish  that  neither  boiling  water  nor  oil  will 
affect  the  surface.  In  the  finer  and  older  specimens  this  hardness 
increases  with  age,  so  that  some  of  them  can  with  difficulty  be 
scratched  with  pin  or  needle.  The  value  of  auch  apeciraen/,  firat 
introduced  into  England  at  the  London  exhibition  of  1862,  haa 
now  been  fully  recognised,  and  the  cost  of  the  best  and  oldeat 
lacquer,  always  hi^b,  haa  greatly  increased  of  late  yeara.  Dr 
Dniascr  mentioned  in  a  recent  lecture  a  box  of  about  six  inches 
aqnare,  for  which  he  was  asked  in  Japan  £100,  and  ha  was  told 
that  in  Yado  (now  TAkiA)  fine  specimens  were  "bringing  their 
weight  in  gold. "  In  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878  there  was  a  large 
lacquer  screen  of  great  beauty  valued  at  66,000  francs.  It,  how- 
ever, was  modem,  and,  with  all  its  beauty,  was  over-priced.  The 
Japanese  slao,  besides  applying  lacquer  with  colours  on  porcelain, 
posseaa  in  rare  perfection  the  art  of  lacquering  on  tortoiseshell 
end  ivory.  On  theee  they  present  minute  figures  and  land- 
acapes  with  a  mixture  of  gilding  and  rich  colours,  sometimea  in 
reUef,  it  other  times  engraved  and  sunk,  and  in  this  manner  they 
ornament  miuiature  cabineta,  jewel  boxes,  and  other  quaintly 
formed  miniature  boxes,  medicine  coses,  &c.,  in  a  way  to  defy  com- 
petition in  their  marvellous  beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution. 

UalaU  and  Bnma, — In  all  manipulationa  of  metals  and  amal- 
gams the  Japanese  are  great  maatera.  They  not  only  "  are  in  pos- 
session of  secret  processes  unknown  to  workmen  in  Europe,"  by 
which  they  produce  effects  beyond  the  reach  of  the  latter,  but  ahow 
a  mastery  of  their  material  in  the  moulding  and  designing  of  their 
productions  which  imparta  a  peculiar  freedom  and  grace  to  their 
beat  work.  A  lotua  leaf  and  flower  and  seed-pod  they  will  produce 
with  inimitable  fidelity  in  the  subtle  curves  and  undulating  Unea 
and  aurfaces,  and  in  the  moat  minute  markings  of  leaf  and  flower. 
So  birds  snd  fishes  and  insects  cast  in  bronzs  seem  instinct  with  life, 
so  true  are  they  to  naturs,  while  at  other  timea  the  same  chiecta  are 
adopted  for  a  purely  conventional  mode  of  treatment.  Tneir  in- 
laying and  overlaying  of  metala,  bronze,  silver,  and  steel,  more 
than  rival  the  best  productions  of  the  ateliers  of  Faria  or  Berlin, 
and  constitute  a  s|wcial  art-industry,  with  some  featorea  of  finiah 
and  exoeUencs  not  yet  attained  in  Europe. 

Of  the  metallurgic  trinmpha  of  art  which  the  Japaneae  may  justly 
claim  over  all  competitors,  Chinese,  Indian,  or  European,  porhapa 
the  greatest  is  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  the 
deaigna  in  "ahakudA,"  an  amalgam  of  which  are  usuolR  made 
the  Doiochea  or  buttons  used  to  Taateu  their  tobacco  ponones  and 
poeket-booka,  or  to  ornament  the  handlea  of  their  swords.  Shakndd 
u  chiefly  of  iron,  relieved  by  partial  overlaying  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronxe.  One  of  the  jurors  (the  late  Ur  Hunt)  oTthe  London 
exhibition  of  1861,  an  employer  of  the  highest  artistio  and  mechani- 
cal akill  in  the  working  of  the  precious  metals,  wss  convinced,  as  he 
stated  in  his  nport  to  the  oommissioners,  that  "  ths  Jspanese  rera 
in  ponession  of  some  means  not  known  in  Europe  of  forming  amsl- 


gams,  and  of  overlaying  one  metal  on  another,  and  in  the  moaf 
minute  and  delicate  details  introducing  into  the  same  sulqact,  not 
covering  an  inch,  silver,  gold,  bronze,  &c. ,  so  as  to  make  a  variegated 
.  picture  of  divers  colours. 

Clntmmi,  Champlni,  and  Stpotuai  Work. — In  the  varied  appli- 
cations of  the  art  of  enamelling,  the  Japanese  have  run  their  great 
rivals  in  doisonnj  work  very  elose^  although  upon  the  whole  the 
Chinese  hare  the  superiority,  their  colouring  being  more  brilliant 
and  finely  toned  in  harmony,  and  their  work  more  solid  and  satis- 
factory both  to  the  eye  and  the  touch.  A  dull  and  aombre  tona 
is  generally  adopted  in  Japanese  cloisonnj  work,  whioh  much 
impairs  the  beaufy  of  their  good  workmanship  in  ita  general  effect 

The  mode  of  producing  doisonni  work  has  often  been  described. 
It  derives  this  name  from  the  pioceaa  of  building  up  the  design 
in  cells  formed  by  rsised  septa  varying  from  ^  to  -^  of  an  inek 
in  depth ;  these  labyrinthine  cella  forming  elaborate  patterns  of 
flowers,  diapers,  frsts,  fcc.,  are  aoldared  on  the  snrfaes  of  ih»  rases 
selected,  made  generally  <^  copper ;  and  into  these  oella  the  enamel 
of  the  consistence  of  oil  paints  and  of  the  varions  colours  required 
by  the  pattern  is  carefully  pressed  by  a  wooden  spatula.  When  com- 
plete the  piece  is  plseed  in  a  primitive  kind  of  oven  or  ''muffie," 
where  it  is  fired  with  a  regulated  heat  until  the  paste  is  fused  and  con- 
verted inVo  a  vitreous  substance,  when  it  is  allowed  very  ffradually 
to  cool.  Thia  is  a  process  which,  however  primitively  conducted,  sa 
most  things  are  both  in  China  and  Japan,  and  with  very  simple 
tools  and  rude  contrivances,  is  nevertheless  ohe  which  requires  to 
be  watched  with  the  greatest  con  andjudgment.  Too  much  heat 
would  injure  the  colours,  and  might  fuse  tne  septa  or  the  copper 
foundation,  in  which  caaa  the  whole  reasel  would  become  misshapen, 
or  clouded  in  eolonr  and  otherwise  marred  and  rendered  worthless. 
Apart  from  the  risky  natnre  of  the  process,  the  enamel  colours  are 
very  valuable,  and  ik»  artiatio  labour  required  in  the  pattern  and 
manipulation  ia  too  great  to  allow  cloissnnj  artidea  to  become 
otherwiae  than  costly  even  in  China  or  Japan.  And  as  to  thtir 
reproduction  in  Europe,  or  any  rivalry  there,  H.  Christophile  of 
Paria  ia  understood  to  have  devoted  much  time  and  money 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  snccaeded  in  jnoducing 
some  rery  beantifnl  ^lecimens  which  were  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
international  axhibitions  in  London ;  but  the  prodnction  prored 
too  costly  to  pay  as  a  matter  of  business.  A  good  deal  has  been 
mannfactnred  in  China  of  late  yekrs,  it  is  true,  to  meet  a  soinewhat 
indiscriminating  demand  for  artidea  in  such  great  request  That 
these  modem  productionB  should  be  inferior  to  the  older  work,  jiro- 
duced  in  a  much  more  leisnrelV  way,  and  for  templea'or  palaosi 
rather  than  for  sale  in  open  market,  will  be  readily  understwid. 

The  arta  of  champlev<  and  repouasi  are  not  unknown  to  the 
Japanese,  but  both  srs  less  practised  than  the  other  kinds  (^  metal 
work  above  described.  Of  the  latter  Hr  Mounsey,  late  secretary 
of  legation  in  Japan,  succeeded  in  finding  and  bringing  away  many 
yaj  fine  apecimena  in  silver.  , 

Carving.  — A  nation  showing  such  artistic  power  in  metals,  and  in 
inora  fictile  material,  such  ss  cUy,  could  not  fail  to  excel  in  wood  and 
ivory  carving.  Perhaps  in  no  department  are  they  better  known, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  *'nitsuki,''  as  the  little  ivory  groups  of 
figures  are  called,  replete  with  life  and  humour,  that  are  to  be  aeen 
in  a  hundred  shops  in  every  capital.  Theae  in  the  daya  now  rapidlr 
passing  away  naad  to  be  employed  aa  buttona,  and  were  as  muen 
matters  of  oostly  fancy-  aa  aeals  snd  rinp  or  brooches  with  us. 
Whether  they  take  wood  or  ivory  for  their  materiaL  the  result  ia 
equally  admirable.  There  are  nitsnki  and  nitsnke,  however,  aa 
there  are  artists  and  artists.  Many  of  the  nitsuki  that  havs  been 
imported  into  Europe  in  vast  quantitiea  of  late  yean  are  but  poor 
apedmena  of  the  Japaneae  carver'a  akill,  fancy,  and  invention. 

Wall  Paptrt. — There  ia  a  great  field  for  the  displar  of  their  origin- 
ality and  lore  of  rariety  in  the  wall  papers,  which  are  mnch  used 
to  ornament  their  walls  and  screens.  What  has  slready  been  said  of 
thsir  decoratire  system  and  methods  of  anrfice  ornamentation  applies 
to  their  wall  papers ;  and  ths  srstem  itself  is  nowhere  so  severely 
tried,  because  something  of  mecnanical  reproduction  is  unavoidable. 
Whether  stencilled  or  printed,  the  design  of  a  single  square  must  of 
necessity  be  the  same  in  each.  By  what  force  of  imagination  and 
ingenuity  they  disguise  the  effect  of  ezsct  repetition,  and  lead  ths 
eye  away  fr«m  noticing  the  uniformity,  can  only  be  realized  by 
inspection  of  Ha  papers  covering  the  wslls  of  an  apartment,  and 
no  deacription  could  aupply  a  substitute.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
their  art-prindplea  triumph,  even  under  thia  severe  trial. 

TexKlt  Fabria  and  Stiliroidery. — Of  textile  fabrica  and  em- 
broidery, in  both  of  which  they  hare  derelcped  an  industij  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  aomething  of  the  aame  kmd  may  be  said  ss  of 
their  wall  papersi  Theea  fauica  hare,  however,  been  so  familiarized 
in  England  by  the  eager  adoption  of  the  best  and  most  novel  in 
female  costumes  ^t  uieir  cnief  characteristics  must  be  very 
generally  known.  It  wss  ths  custom  in  former  timee  for  each 
osimiu  to  have  his  privste  looms,  for  weaving  the  brocadea  which 
he  himself  and  his  wife  and  familjr  required,  and  also  ths  fabrics 
of  less  costly  materials  for  his  rstamers.  The  robes  mannfactured 
for  ths  court  at  KiAto  and  Yedo  were  in  like  manner  only  to  h* 
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Had  bom  the  imperial  looms ;  aome  of  these,  a  gift  ihmi  the  ditgtm 
on  a  miniater  taUnit  leare  of  hia  court,  irere  to  be  seen  in  the 
London  exhibition  of  1862. 

Bat  in  many  of  the  more  common  textile  fabrics  the  best  evi« 
dence  perhapa  mar  be  found  <rf  the  artiatic  {eeling  of  the  nation, 
and  the  nniTersalitr  of  art  voric  Towela  and  dusters  of  die 
least  ezponaire  material  often  display  Tory  choice  designs — as  do 
also  the  Turkish  and  Syrian  fabrics  of  the  same  quality.  A  piece 
of  bamboo,  a  broken  branch  of  blossoms,  or  a  night  of  biros  in 
counter-changed  colours,  suffices  in  their  hands  to  produce  the  most 
charming  effect,  in  the  most  perfect  taste.  Their  embroidery  haa 
nerer  been  excelled  in  beauty  of  design,  assortment  of  colours,  and 
perfection  of  needlework. 

This  summary  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Japanese  art,  and 
the  industriea  to  vhich  it  haa  been  applied  with  such  unequalled 
Bucceaa,  is  much  too  brief  to  be  otherwise  than  imperfect.  The  art 
works  and  the  art  thought  of  a  people  so  truly  artiatic  aa  the 
Japaneae  have  prored  themselTes  to  be  form  a  subject  of  wide 
scope  and  great  complexity.  The  reporta  issued  by  the  Japaneae 
commiaaionera  at  the  great  exhibitions  'held  succesairely  in  Faria 
iu  1867  Aid  1878,  in  Vienna  in  1875,  and  in  Philadelphu  in  1876; 
and  the  report  written  by  direction  of  the  Japaneae  Ooremment 
for  the  South  Kenaington  Museum,  and  now  embodied  in  the 
rdoable  Art  Handbook  on  Japanae  Potttry,  by  Mr  A.  W.  Franka,  ita 
editor,  afford  the  best  evidence  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  art  work 
for  which  aa  a  nation  they  hare  now  a  world-wide  reputatioiL 

It  ia  true,  and  strange  as  true,  that  the  Japanese  have  apparently 
never  aought  to  overstep  the  limits  of  a  purely  decorative  art,  and 
have  thus  stopped  short  of  the  art  development  of  other  nationa. 
Whether  this  limitation  may  befrom  aome  organic  defect,  or  is  merely 
a  result  .of  their  neglect  to  atudy  the  human  fienre  and  maater  the 
difficultiea  of  rendering  the  fine  harmony  of  line  and  proportion 
aeon  in  greatest  perfection  there,  it  ia  difficult  to  determine.  Certain 
it  ii,  they  have  never  advanced  so  far.  ^  They  have  always  been 
content  to  treat  the  human  figure  in  a  comventiooal  style,  not 
much  in  advance  of  the  Egyptian  rendering,  and  quits  incompat- 
ible with  good  dikiring.  '  (R.  AI>) 


BtbHo^nipkf.—tat  Ua  kaowledae  of  Japan  Eorope  wia  far  a  \n%  time  In- 
debted mainlj  to  the  memtien^f  the  Dntca  oolonf  t  Imt  eliioe  tlM  raaioraHen  of 
InterooorM  between  Japan  and.  thB  Waatern  naticBU  a  very  extculre  Utvrotare 
d*  rtbtujapcmieti  has  gnnm  np  tai  the  dilof  European  ungoMgt^  The  JoUowlnf 
worlEa  ar»  amonf  th«  more  Important : — F.  Caron,  B«Klaii»imgt  9am  hit  modu- 
li Komlmckriitt  Japam,  Anut.,  1649 ;  R.  If  anley'i  English  vantoo  of  Ou-oo, 
London,  l6dS;  A.  Montanni,  Oagmtickapptm  .  .  .  aa*  dt  Kmiaamu  eoa  Japaa^ 
Amlt,  1668;  Kaempfer,  HUtory  of  Japan^  Lond.,  1798,  a  tranilatl'in  Iqr  J. 
G.  SehettChxSr;  Titalnah, if/mofm.  ^c.  Parti,  ISM;  ThnnlierR,  Vei/.aa  Japm^ 
Pull,  17M;  O.  F.  Ueylaa,  Jaraa  tcoiftMltld  (a  Sdtlitn,  AmM..  ISM ;  FlidM'. 
Bi)<lrat$toltlttt»iiUtaMktlJapaiuduRiit,/imtt,lia;  TUtoilat,  BOdnf' '" 
it  ftteMUdeaU  9am  Japan.  AnuL.  1849;  Frueti  U  Havks,  Karrattvt  ^  tkt 
Amsrieaa  ExptdUton  bf  Commedort  itrrg,  Kaw  Toric,  18M;  Frtiwlnet,  ttJapoa 
Onrimfwrafa,  Parts,  18(7;  LBhdorf,  AOd  MoMott  i%  Japaa  narhdrm  MtMuMi 
dn  Vertragtt  9oa  EaaagtMO.  Bremen,  1887;  Comwallla  TatJoHnHt*  to  Japat. 
Lond.,  UM ;  Fnrst,  UUm  h  M.  Uo*  dt  Sotiif  nr  ranMptl  Japamaii  H  la 
TartarU  arUatale,  Patti,  1880 ;  Vankattendljke.  UUtntUI  *U  M  dagioit  Ma 
.  .  .  fdurtadi  '>(/s  acrVd/  <a  Japan  18S7-18S>.  Hagni,  1880;  Heine,  Japaa 
vad  tamt  Bnachatr,  Leipite,  1880  /new  edition,  1880) ;  Do  Ljnoden,  Seuteair  da 
Japem,  rau  faprh  aafure,  The  Hafne,  1880 ;  Ltfon  de  Roenr,  La  eiaitlMilHta 
JapoaalK,  Parii,  1880 ;  Rob.  Fortune,  rata  aad  nttng.  Loud.,  186S ;  Aloock.  m 
Capffo/fi/MafVeeoif,  Lond_188S;  Llndau,f7»  Fo|i.  anfearrfH/o^ea.  Parte,  1864; 
Paope  van  Meerdeiroort,  VHfJarem  to  Japaa  1867-6S,  Lerdeo,  1867 ;  Lttm 
Patee,  BlMlatn  dt  la  raHgUn  CkrdHMU  m  Japta  1898-1691.  Parte,  Ita  ;  fV 
QfkM  Btrcrt  tf  On  PnuMlaa  Knara  Krpad.  U  EaH  Atla,  Berlin,  18(4,  Ac. ; 
HoBrj  Sclillemann.  £41  OtlM  at  La  Japoa^  PerU,  1867  ;  Mmi  Humbert.  Ll  Japaa 
aiatlH,  Parle,  1S70  (EngUeh  tranaL,  Lond.,  1878);  OriOe,  Ot  Maadc't  £mpin, 
Hev  York,  1870-1874;  Ultford,  Tola  ^  ad  Japam,  Lond.,  1871;  Barari 
Taylor,  ya^oa  fa  Oar  Dot.  New  Tork,  1879;  Adema,  fftMlory  of  Japam  /real  tSl 
SarlItU  Ttttu  Ic  tit  Prattnl  Dai,  Lond.  1874-7»;  Savlo,  It  Oiappcmaal  tiarm 
^oggi.  Milan,  1876;  Metchnlkoff,  L' Enptr*  Japoaaia,  Oenera,  1878;  LaOciMln, 
ProgrtulM  Japani  a  SBadw  of  th*  Po/Uieal  and  Sortat  Jfredt  c/tht  Empire,  Nov 
York,  1879 ;  I.  L.  Bird,  tfmbaaltm  Tractt  ia  Japan,  Land.,  1880:  Sir  Edward  J. 
Reed,  Japan,  ita  Bitiorf,  jyadttiona.  and  lUlifton,  Lond.,  1880;  J.  J.  Bein, 
Japan  naeh  RtiMon  and  Stadttn  in  Aaftra^t  dor  A.  PraoM*.  Sagitrmmff  darftntiiti, 
.  rol.l.  "  Katur  nnd  Yolk  dee  Ulkadonlchea."  Lelpele,  188L  In  Feb.  1881  ap. 
I  peared  t«1.  L  of  an  daborete  and  valuable  Bandbotk  for  Traooller%  fa  /^aa, 
i  bjr  E.  Satov  and  A  O.  8.  Havee,  arransvd  on  the  model  of  MnnaF'l  Hand- 

Ibooka  Sea  further  L  Peae'l  BtbliograpAit  JapemaiMo  on  eataloga*  dot  oawra^ 
rtlati/a  aaJapon  qmi  ont  eUpabliA  drpau  U  XK'.  oHel*  jmm^'  a  motjoart.  Parla 
IRSS;  R.  Goeche'a  Japaneae  blbllogiaphir  ap  to  1869  In  MoU»Mi/t  dor  DtatMclm 
Uor^tml.  OntllKk.  vol.  xz..  Supplement ;  and  BiNiotAeea  Japomiea,  VtmidkMtu 
tintr  aamaalaat  Japaalaclur  Btkker  fa  1408  Btmdat,  Vienna,  1871.  Uaeh  lb 
tervitini  Information  on  Japeneee  mattere  will  1w  found  In  Aamalot  d*  Ftxtrtm 
Oritnl ;  MUlkiH.  dor  DealKha  Oot.ftr  Katar-  a.  Tfttrkamdo  OUatiamM  Croko- 
hama  and  Berlin),  as  vcU  as  In  the  TraMacttomt  of  1**  ^'iatia  Bociotf  of  Japaa 
aad  the  Annaairt  da  la  Sac  dot  ttadn  Japoaaiatt,  cklaalita,  Ac,  tot  ISIS,  tt, 
pnbUehed  with  aasUtanee  of  Ea.  Bunoitfjud  other  OileatalMaof  Beta, 


JAFAKNIKQ  ia  the  art  of  coating  surfaces  of  ibetal, 
wood,  &&,  with  a  variety  of  varnishes,  Trhich  are  dried  and 
hardened  on,  hy  means  of  a  high  temperaturs,  in  stoves  or 
hot  chambers,  which  drying  processes  constitute  the  main 
distinguishing  features  of  the  art  The  trade  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  it  is  .  an  imitation  of  the  famous 
lacquering  of  Japan,  although  the  latter  is  prepared  with 
entirely  different  materials  and  processes,  and  is  in  all 
respects  much  more  brilliant,  durable,  and  beautiful  than 
any  ordinary  japan  work.  Japanning  is  done  in  clear 
transparent  varnishes,  in  black,  and  in  body  colours ;  but 
black  japan  is  the  most  characteristic  and  common  style  of 
work.  The  varnish  for  black  japan  consists  essentially  of 
pure  natural  asphaltum  with  a  proportion  of  gum  anim^ 
dissolved  in  linseed  oil  and  thinned  with  turpentine ;  but' 
there  are  numerous  receipts  given  for  the  varnish,  and 
manufacturers  generally  conceal  the  composition  of  their 
own  preparations.  In  thin  layers  such  a  japan  has  a  rich 
dark  brown  eolonr,  and  only  shows  a  brilliant  black  in 
thicker  coatings.  For  fine  work,  which  has  to  be  smoothed 
and  polished,  several  coats  of  black  are  applied  in  succession, 
each  being  separately  dried  in  the  stove  at  a  heat  which 
may  rise  to  near  300°  Fahr.  Body  colouni  consist  of  a 
basis  of  transparent  varnish  mixed  with  the  special  mineral 
paints  of  the  desired  colours  or  with  bronze  powders.  The 
transparent  varnish  used  by  japanners  is  a  copal  varnish 
which  contains  less  drying  oil  and  more  turpentine  than 
is  contained  in  ordinary  painter's  oil  varnish.  By  japan- 
ning a  very  brilliant  polished  surface  may  be  secured  which 
is  much  more  durable  and  less  easily  affected  by  heat, 
moisture,  or  other  influences  than  any  ordinary  painted 
and  varnished  work.  Japanning  may  be  xoguded  as  a 
process  intermediate  between  ordinary  painting  and 
enamelling.  It  is  very  extensively  applied  in  the  finishing 
of  ordinary  ironmongery  goods,  and  domestic  iron  work, 
deed  boxes,  clock  dials,  and  papier  michd  articles.  The 
process  is  also  applied  to  blocks  of  slate  for  making  imita- 


tion of  black  and  other  marblM  for  chimney  pieces,  ^, 
and  a  modified  form  of  japanning  ia  employed  for  prepared 
enamelled,  japan,  or  patent  leather. 

The  beautiful  lacqner  work  of  Japan  owes  its  liardneei 
and  durable  qradities  solely  to  the  natural  varnish  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  lacquer.  That  varnish  is  simply  an 
exudation  from  a  tree  (Shut  vemici/ira)  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  this  product  throughout  a  wide  area  in  Japan. 
The  varnish  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  from  which  a  mingled  clear  and  milky  joica 
flows  abundantly,  which  on  ezporare  quickly  darkens  and 
blackens  in  eolonr.  After  resting  in  tubs  for  some  time 
the  jnioe  becomes  thick  and  viscous,,  the  thicker  portions 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  from  it  the  thinner 
top  stratum  is  separated  by  decanting.  Both  qualities  are 
strained  to  free  Uiem  from  impurities,  and  when  ready  for 
use  they  have  a  rich  brown-black  appearance,  which,  how- 
ever, in  thin  layers  presents  a  yellow  transparent  aspect 
This  varnish  when  applied  to  any  object  becomes  exceedingly 
hard  and  unalterable,  and  with  it  aa  a  basis  all  the  coloured 
lacqueiB  of  Japan  are  prepared.  The  black  variety  of  the 
lacquer  is  prepared  by  stirring  the  crude  varnish  for  a  day 
or  two  in  the  open  air,  by  which  it  becomes  a  deep  brownnm 
black.  Towards  the  completion  of  the  process  a  quantity 
of  highly  ferroginouB  water,  or  of  an  infusion  of  gall  nnta 
darkened  with  iron,  ia  mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  the 
stirring  and  exposure  are  continued  till  th^  added  water 
has  entirely  evaporated,  leaving  a  rich  jet  black  varnish  of 
proper  consistence.  In  preparing  the  fine  qnalitiei  of 
Japanese  lacquer,  the  material  receives  numerous  coata, 
and  between  each  coating  the  surface  is  carefully  ground 
and  smoothed.  The  final  coating  is  highly  polished  hj 
rubbing,  tmd  the  manner  in  which  such  laeqniuvd  work  i« 
finished  and  ornamented  presents  endless  variationa.  The 
durability  of  Japanese  lacquer  work  is  such  that  it  can  be 
used  for  vesiela  to  contain  hot  tea  and  other  food,  and 
it  is  even  nnaffected  by  highly  heiAidspiritaona  Uquona 
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JAPHETH  (npj),  soa  of  NoaL      Ths  most  natural 
rjnderiog  of  Gen.  z.  21  is  that  which  make*  Shem  the 
elder  brother  of  Japheth,  though  the  opposite  riew  of  the 
passage  in  the  A.  V.  follows  the  Hebrew  accents.     Inte'r- 
preten  are  not  agreed   whether  the  sacred  text  regards 
Japheth  as  the  second  or  third  son  of  NoaL     In  Gen.  ix. 
24  " youngest"  is  an  easier  rendering  than  "younger," 
but  the  name  of  Ham  is  always  placed  between  those  of 
his  brothers.     The  whole  Biblical  importance  of  the  sous 
of  Noah  is  geographical  or  ethnographical;  even  in  the 
narrative  of  Geo.  iz.  20-27  the  point  lies  in  the  blessings 
fMsigned  to  the  nations  or  groups  of  nations  named  after 
jtach.     The  distribution  of  the  Japhetic  group  is  sketched 
in  Gen.  z,  2-4  from  the  geographical  standpoint  of  the 
Levitical  narrator,  that  is,  according  to  the  most  recent 
criticism,  of  the   6th  century   b.c.     The  seven  sons  of 
Japheth  are  the  nations  lying  north  of  the  Semitic  group 
or  westward  across  the  Mediterranean.     The  details  are  in 
part  obscure.     Madai  certainly  means  the  Medians  aild 
Javan  the  Ionian*,  but  in  our  passage  the  latter  name  is 
used  in  an  extended  sense,  not  so  much  for  the  Greeks 
proper — a  common  Eastern  usage  of  the  word — as  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  trading   ports  and  coast-lands  of  the 
Mediterranean  known   to    Phoenician   commerce.      Thus 
Javan  includes   Elishah    (probably    Carthage),   Tarshish 
(Tartessns  in  Spain),  Kittim  (Cyprus),  and  Dodanim,  for 
which  we  must  rather  read  Rodanim  (Rhodes),  with  the 
LXX.  in  onr  passage  and  the  Hebrew  of  1  Chron.  L  7. 
Tubal  and  Meshech  appear  in  £zek.  zxvii:  13  as  associated 
with  Javan  in  exporting  slaves  and  bronze  to  Tyre,  and  the 
same  nations  along  with  Gomer  occur  in  Ezek.  zxxviii.  in 
the  great  army  of  Magog  which  issues  from  the  "  extreme 
north"  (A.  V.  "north  quarters,"  w.  6,  15).     Magog  in 
fact  means  the  Scythians,  and  whatever  donbt  there  may 
be  as  to  the  identiJBcation  of  the  associated  nambs  (Gomer, 
Cimmerians    or    Cappadociana,    with    the    subdivisions 
Aseanians,    Faphlagonians,   and    perhaps    Teuthranians ; 
Tabd,   Tibareni;    Meshech,   Moschi),   the    whole  group 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
or  to  be  known  from  Phoenician  voyages  in  that  direction: 
The  seventh  son  Tiras  is  quite  unidentified ;  Thracians  and 
Tyrsenians  are   mere  guesses.     The   wide  range  of  the 
Japhetic  lands  snfficiently  explains  the  blessing  in  Gen.  iz. 
37,   "May   God  enlarge  Japheth."     In  the  succeeding 
clause,  "and  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem"  it  is 
dispnbsd  whether  the  subject  is  God  or  Japheth.     In  the 
latter  ease  the  allusion  must  be  to  friendly  intercommuni- 
cation and  common  settlements  on  equal  terms,  in  contrast 
to  the  position  of  the  subjugated  Hamites  (Canaan)  under 
the  lordship  of    the  victorious  Semites   (Israel)-     The 
precise  point  of  view  from  which  the  northern  nations,  and 
partienlarly  those   over  the  sea  (Gen.  z.  6),  came  to  be 
gronped  as  sons  of  Japheth  is  the  more  obscure  because 
tiie  etymology  of  the  name  is  quite    uncertain.     The 
resemblance  in  sound  to  the  Greek  lapetos  has  been  often 
noticed,  but  leads  to  nothing. 

0(>mpaT^  in  addition  to  Boehart's  Phaltg  it  Canaan  and  the 
commtntiriM  on  0«nasis,  Enobel,  VolktrUrftl,  Oieasen,  181>0; 
Si«p«Tt  in  UonaUber.  dtr  Berl.  Ac.  d.  Wut.,  Febmary  1859  ; 
Lsgstde,  Aihandlungn,  Leiptic,  186S ;  Stide,  Javan,  Oiesaen, 
1880 ;  DoUtsKh,  Wo  lag  dafParadie*,  p.  U6  f.,  1881. 
JARCHL     See  Rashl 

'  JABNAC,  diiof  town  of  a  canton  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Cognac,  in  the  department  of  Charente,  France,  is  situated 
on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river  Charente,  about  8  miles  east 
of  Cognac,  and  18  miles  west  of  AngouUme.  The  town  is 
well  built ;  and  a  handsome  avenue,  planted  with  poplar 
trees,  leads  to  the  striking  suspension  bridgei  The  church 
contains  an  interesting  ogival  crypt.  Brandy,  wine,  and 
win»«aaks  are  made  in  the  town.  At  the  batde  of  Jamac, 
fought  in  1569  between  26,000  Catholic*  under  tbe>Pao 


d'Anjott  and  15,000  Protestants  under  Coligny  and  Condi, 
the  last  was  treacherously  shot  after  surrendering.  A 
[pyramid  marks  the  spot  where  he  felL  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  are  some  Roman  remains.  Jamac  gave  name  to 
an  old  French  family,  of  which  the  best  known  member  is 
Gui  Chibot,  baron  de  Jamac  (d.  cir,  1675),  who  gave  rise 
to  the  proverbial  phrase  eoup  de  Jamac  by  a  sudden  thrust 
during  a  duel     The  population  in  1876  was  4390. 

JAROMIERZ,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Koniginhof, 
Bohemia,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aupa  and  Elbe. 
It  possesses  a  district  court,  a  suspension-bridge,  a  pretty 
church,  and  a  hospital,  and  manufactures  beet-toot  sugar. 
On  June  29,  1866,  a  skirmish  between  the  Anstrians  and 
Prussians  took  place  in  the  Qeighbonrbood.  The  ooouU- 
tion  in  1869  was  6442. 

'  JARRAH  WOOD  is  the  product  of  a  large  tree  (Su- 
calypitu  marginata)  found  in  western  Australia,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  The  trees  grow  straight  in 
the  stem  to  a  great  size,  and  yield  squared  timber  up  to  40 
feet  in  length  and  24  inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
very  hard,  heavy  (sp  gr.  1010),  and  close-grained,  with  a 
mahogany-red  colour,  and  sometimes  snfScient  "figure" 
to  render  it  suitable  for  cabinetmakers'  nse.  The  timber 
possesses  several  useful  characteristics ;  and  great  ezpecta- 
tions  have  been  formed  as  to  its  value  for  shipbuilding  and 
general  constractive  purposes.  These  ezpectations  have 
not,  however,  been  realized,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  tree  has  not  proved  that  source  of  wealth  to  western 
Australia  which  was  at  one  time  expected.  Its  greatest 
merit  for  shipbnilding  and  marine  purposes  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  resists,  better  than  any  oUier  timber,  the  attacks 
of  the  Teredo  navcdu  and  other  marine  borers,  and  on  land 
it  is  equally  exempt,  in  tropical  countries,  from  the  ravages  of 
white  ants.  When  felled  with  the  sap  at  its  lowest  point 
and  well  seasoned,  the  wood  stands  exposure  in  the  air, 
earth,  or  sea  remarkably  well,  on  which  account  it  is  in 
request  for  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles,  and  piles  in 
the  British  colonies  and  India.  The  wood,  however, 
frequently  shows  longitudinal  blisters,  or  lacune,  filled 
with  'resin,  the  same  as  may  be  observed  in  sprace  fir 
timber ;  and  it  is  deficient  in  fibre,  breaking  with  a  short 
fracture  under  comparatively  moderate  pressnre.  It  has 
been  classed  at  Lloyd's  for  shipbuilding  purooses  in  line 
three,  table  A,  of  the  registry  rules. 

JARROW-ON-TYNE,  a  town  and  municipal  burgh  of 
Durham,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  3 
miles  south-west  by  west  of  South  Shields,  and  7  miles 
south-east  of  Newcastle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  raiL 
The  parish  cjinrch  of  St  Paul,  rebuilt  in  1783  and  again  in 
I860,  still  retains  some  fragments  of  the  original  Saxon 
edifice  founded  about  685.  Close  by  are  the  scattered 
ruins  of  the  monastery  begun  by  the  pious  Biscop  in  681, 
and  consecrated  with  the  church  by  Ceolfrid  in  686, 
Within  the  walls  of  this  monastery  the  Venerable  Bede 
spent  his  life  from  childhood ;  and  his  body  was  at  first 
buried  within  the  church,  whither,  until  it  was  removed 
under  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Durham,  it  attracted  many 
pilgrims.  The  other  chief  buildings  are  the  various  chapels, 
the  mechanics'  institute,  and  the  hospital  Jarrow  Slake 
is  a  river  bay,  1  mile  long  by  }  mile  broad,  in  which  it  is 
said  the  fleet  of  King  Ggfnd  found  a  station.  On  its  banks 
are  the  new  Tyne  docks,  formed  at  a  great  expense  by  the 
Korth-Eastera  Railway  Company.  These  with  the  quays 
and  adjacencies  cover  about  300  acres,  of  which  50  are 
water  surface  with  a  tidal  basin  of  10  acres.  The  erection 
of  the  docks  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade  of  Jarrow, 
In  1877,  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  shipped  thence. 
Iron  shipbnilding  (one  yard  employing  5000  hands),  iron- 
founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  chemicals  are 
the  chief  wnrces  of  wealth,  in  addition  to  eoal-miniiig;    In 
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1876  Jarrow  waa  conatitnted  a  mtmicipat  boroagli,  with  an 
extent  of  861  acrei.     The  population  in  1881  was  25,296, 
PreTiona  to  187S  Jarroir  had  been  a  local  board  district  j 
thU  had  a  population  in  1871  of  18,116. 
JASHAB)   Book  or.    See  Hcbbew  Lutouaob  jutd 

LirHBATlTKI,  TOL  XL  p.  698. 

JASHPUit,  a  tributaiy  state  of  Chntii  KAgpnr,  Beagai, 
between  22°  17'  IT  and  23°  16'  30"  K.  lat.,  and  between 
83°  32'  60"  and  84°  26'- 16'  E.  long.,' with  an  area  of  1917 
square  miles,  u  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  tribu- 
tary state  of  Sargt^i,  on  the  S.  by  G&ngpur  and  UdAipur, 
and  on  the  E.  by  LohArdagi  district  The  state  of  Jaahpur 
consists  in  almost  eqnal  proportions  of  highland  and. low- 
land areas.  On  its  eastern  side  the  tableland  of  -  the 
Uparghit  (2200  feet  above  the  sea)' forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  plateau  of  Cbutii  Kigpnr;  towards  the  west  it 
springs  abruptly  from  the  Hetghit,  with  a  wall  buttressed 
at  places  by  projecting  masses  of  rock.  The  lowlands  of 
Hetghit  and  of  Jashpnr  proper  lie  to  the  south  in  successiTe 
steppes,  broken  by  low  lulls.  The  plateau  of  Kharii 
(3000-3700  feet)  occupies  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
state.  The  principal  peaks  in  Jashpnr  are  EtoljulA  (3527 
feet),  Kohiar  (3393  feet),  Bharamnrio  (3390  feet).  The 
chief  rivet  is  the  lb,  which  flows  throngh  the  state  from 
north  to  south ;  but  numerous  rapids  render  it  unnavigable. 
The  small  rivers  to  the  north  are  feeders  of  the  Kanhar. 
Iron  and  gold  are  found ;  kU,  liaii,  ebony,  and  other 
valuable  timber  trees  abound.  Lac,  (ofar-silk,  and  bees- 
wax, with  cereals,  oil-seeds,  fibres,  and  cotton  are  prodnced. 
Jashpnr,  with  the  rest  of  the  Sargii^i  gronp  of  states,  was 
ceded  to  the  British  by  the  provisional  engagement  con- 
cluded with  Hadhiyl  BhonslA  (Api  SAhib)  in  1818. 
Although  notiqBd  as  a  separate  state,  it  was  at  first  treated 
u  a  fief  of  SaigAji,  It  is,  however,  dealt  with  as  a  distinct 
Wmtorr. 

The  chief  of  Jsshpni'i  snniULl  incom*  is  £2000  ;  the  tributa  to 
uorenunent  ia  £77,  10s.  The  total  population  in  1872  «aa  68,928, 
eompriatng  94,648  mslaa  and  32,278  females, — ^the  Diavtdisn 
aboriginM  nnnberlng  40,935 ;  Kolarian  aboriginea,  14,070 ;  aemi- 
Hindoind  aboriginea,  6374 ;  Bindna,  5124 ;  Uahomatsns,  428, 
The  Tsaidance  of  the  r^i  ia  at  Jagdiapnr  or  Jaahpamagu, 

JASMIN,  Jaoquu  (1798-1864),  a  noted  Gascon  poet, 
was  bom  at  Agen,  March  6,  1798.  His  childhood  was 
spent  in  the  midst  of  privations  and  all  the  straits  of 
poverty,  and  he  boasted  in  after  life  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  np  the  traditional  chair  in  which  the  Jasmins 
hod  hitherto  been  carried  to  the  workhouse  in  sickness  and 
old  age.  His  father,  who  was  a  tailor,  had  a  certain  facility 
for  making  doggrel  verses,  which  he  song  or  recited  at  fairs 
and  such  like  popular  gatherings ;  and  the  younger  Jasmin, 
who  used  generally  to  accompany  him,  was  thns  early 
familiarized  with  the  double  part  which  he  afterwards  so 
successfully  filled  himself.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
found  employment  at  a  hairdresser's  shop,  and  subss- 
^[nently  started  a  similar  business  of  his  own  on  the 
Oravier  at  Agen.  It  is  opposite  this  scene  of  his  ripen- 
ing genius  and  daily  work  that  •  statue  has  bken  erected 
to  his  memory  by  public  subscription.  In  1836  he 
published  his  first  volume  of  FapUlolo$  ("  Cnrl  Papers  "), 
containing  poems  in  French  (a  language  he  used  with  a 
certain  sense  of  restraint),  and  in  the  familiar  Agen  patois 
— the  popular  speech  of  the  working  classes — in  which  he 
was  to  achieve  all  hia  literary  trinmpha,  Many  of  the 
pieces  in  ihis  Tolnme  had  already  been  printed  and  sab- 
mitted  to  the  public  The  dialect  which  Jasmin  spoke^ 
though  still  harmonious  and  fnll  of  pietnresque  idioms, 
was  now  almost  exclnsivaly  used  by  ilUtarate  person^  and 
waa  gnatly  modified  by  a  daily  contaet  with  FrnoL'  It 
was,  however,  Us  native  speech— 4hs  one  in  vhidh  he 
fonnd  qmntanoooa  and  odeqaato  exprasioii,  and  he  loat 
tu>  opp«^«nity  o(  making  Umaelf  oomplste  muter  of  it 


by  intereooise  with  the  rural  population  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts where  it  was  spoken  with  less  admixture.     Be  reha- 
bilitated, disencumbered,  and  in  a  measure  reconstructed 
his  literary  medium,  and  then,  fnlly  realizing  that  his 
poems  needed  other  exposition  than  the  mere  printed  text, 
he  began  those  numerous  public  recitations  which  so  largely 
added  to  his  reputation.     His  real  poetic  gift,  and  hu 
flexible  voice  and  action,  fitted  him  admirably  for  this 
double  r61e  of  tronbadonr  and  jongleur.     In  1835  he 
recited  his  "Blind  Oirl  of  Castel-Cnill^ "  at  Bordeaux,  in 
1836  at  Toulouse;  and  he  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion in  both  those  important  cities.     Most  of  his  public 
recitations  were  given  for  benevolent  purposes, — 1,600,000 
francs,  the  proceeds  of  his  poetical  rounds,  being  contri- 
buted by  him  to  the  restoration  of  the  churdi  of  Vergt  and 
other  good  works.     Four  successive  volumes  of  Papillotot 
were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  contained  amongst 
others  the  following  remarkable  poems,  quoted  in  order : 
"  The  Charivari,"  "  My  Recollections  "  (supplemented  after 
on  interval  of  many  years),  "The  Blind  Giri,"  "Franson- 
netto,"  "Martha  the  Simple,"  and  "The  Twin  Brothers." 
With  the  exception  of  the  "Charivari,"   these  are  all 
touching  pictnres  of  humble   life, — in   most  cases  real 
episodes, — carefully  elaborated  by  the  poet  till  the  graphic 
descriptions,  full  of  light  and  colour,  and  the  admirably 
varied  and  melodious  verse,  seem  trio  spontaneous  end 
easy  to  huve  cost  an  effort     Jasmin  was  not  a  prolific 
writer,  and,  in  spite  of  his  impetuous  nature,  would  work 
a  long  time  at  one  poem,  striving  to  realize  every  feeling 
he  wished  to  describe,  and  give  it  its  most   lucid  and 
natural '  expression.      A  verae   from  hia  spirited   poem, 
"  The  Third  of  May,"  written  in  honour  of  Heniy  IV.,  and 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  Papillotoi,  is  engraved 
on  the  base  of  the  statue  erected  to  that  king  at  Nirar. 
In  1852  Jasmin's  works  were  crowned  by  th«  Acad^mie 
Francaise,  and  a  pension  was  awarded  him.     The  medal 
struck  on  the  occasion  bore  the  inscription      An  poets 
moral  et  populaire."     His  title  of  "  Maistre  es  Jeux"  ia  a 
dutinction  only  conferred  by  the  academy  of  Toulouse  on 
illustrious  writers.     Pius  IX.  sent  him  the  insignia  of  a 
knight  of  St  Gregory  the  Qiea^,  and  he  was  mode  chevalier 
of  die  legion  of  hooonr.     He  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  on  a  small  estate  which  he  had  bought  near  Agen 
and  named  "  Papillotos,"  and  which  he  describes  in  JIa 
Bigno  ("My  Vine").     Though  invited  to  represent  his 
native  city,  he  lefnsed  to  do  so,  preferring  the  pleosores 
and  leisure  of  a  country  life,  and  wisely  judging  that  he 
was  no  really  eligible  candidate  for  electoral  honours.     He 
died  October  4,  1 864.     His  last  poem,  an  answer  to  Benan, 
was  placed  between  his  folded  hand^  in  his  coffin. 

The  linguistic  and  literary  revival  in  the  south  of  France, 
which  received  such  lustre  from  the  genius  of  Jasmin,  has 
now  become  a  well-organized  movement,  and  has  extended 
from  Gaseony  to  Langnedoc,  and  to  Provence,  where  it  ia 
most  marked. 

JASMINE,  or  jEasAJONa,  botanicallyyofmiaKai,  a  genna 
of  shrubs  or  climbers  constitoting  the  principal  part  of  the 
natural  order  Jtuminaeem,  and  comprising  aboat  sixty 
species^  of  which  forty  or  more  occur  in  the  gardens  of 
Britain.  The  plants  of  the  genus  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
Booth  American  species.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  or  teraate, 
or  aometimsa  apparently  simple,  conaisting  of  one  leaflet, 
acticniated  to  uie  petiole.     The  flowers,  usually  white  or 

CUow,  are  arranged  in  terminal  or  axillary  panides,  and 
va  a  tubular  6- or  8-cleft  calyx,  and  a  cylindrical  eocolte- 
tube,  with  a  apraading  Umb^  two  indnded  stamens,  and  a 
two-celled  trntj. 

The  name  is  deriTed  from  the  FMtiian|W(an(n.  Liauem 
pbtainf d  n  fnneied  et^oltigy  from  fa,  violeti^  and  A^a^ 
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smell,  bnt  the  odonr  of  ita  flowers  bean  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  tbe  violet ;  it  is  in  fact  so  peculiar  as  to  be  incom- 
parable, and  is  probably  the  only  floral  perfume  which 
cannot  be  imitated  by  art  The  common  white  jasmine, 
Jcuminum  officinale,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  of  British  hardy  ligneous  climbers,  is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  India,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  centre  and 
south  of  Europe  it  is  thoroughly  acclimatized.  Although 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  13  and  sometimes  20  feet,  its  stem 
is  feeble  and  requires  support;  its  leaves  are  opposite 
pinnated,  and  dark  green,  the  leaflets  are  in  three  pairs, 
with  an  odd  one,  and  are  pointed,  the  terqiinal  one  larger 
and  with  a  tapering  point  The  fragrant  white  flowers 
bloom  from  June  to  October ;  and,  as  they  are  found  chiefly 
on  the  young  shoots,  the  plant  should  only  be-  pruned  in 
the  autumn.  Varieties  with  golden  and  silver-edged  leaves 
and  one  with  double  flowers  are  known. 


no.  I.  — lAuiiu'iiwit  frandi/lorum,  Iwlf  sst  ni*  ;  flowar,  natonl  aln. 
'  The  Zambak  or  Arabian  jasmine,  Jasminum  Sambac,  is 
an  evergreen  white-flowered  climber,  6  or  8  feet  high,  intro- 
duced into  Britain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Two  varieties  introduced  somewhat  later  are  respectively 
3-leaved  and  double-flowered,  and  these,  as  well  as  that  with 
normal  flowers,  bloom  througjiout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  On  accotint  of  their  exquisite  fragrance  the  flowers 
are  highly  esteemed  in  the  East,  and  are  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  Persian  and  Arabian  poets.  -An  oil  obtained  by 
boiling  the  leaves  is  used  to  anoint  the  head  for  complaints 
of  the  eye,  and  an  oil  obtained  from  the  roots  is  used 
medicinally  to  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  flowers 
of  one  of  the  double  varieties,  known  as  "  Moogree,"  are 
held  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  used  as  votive  offerings  in 
Hiodn  religions  ceremonies.  In  China  the  flowers  of  this 
plant,  under  the  name  of  "  Mo-le-hwa,"  are  used  for  scent- 
ing tea.  The  Spanish,  or  Catalonian  jasmine,  J.  grandi- 
fiorum  (flg.  2),  which  grows  wild  on  the  island  of  Tobago,  is 
very  like  J.  officinale,  but  difi'ers  in  the  size  of  the  leaflets ; 
\\U  brMches  are  shorter  and  stouter,  and  the  flowers  very 


.much  larger,  and  reddish  nndemeath.  By  grafting  it  on 
two-year-old  plants  of  J.  officinale,  an  erect  bush  about  S 
feft  high  is  obtained,  requiring  nO  supportSL  In  this  way 
it  is  very  extensively  cultivated  at  CHinnes  and  Grasse,  in 
the  south  of  France ;  the  plants  are  set  in  rows,  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun ;  they  come  into  full  bearing  the  second 
year  after  grafting;  the  blossoms,  which  are  very  large 
and  intensely  fragrant,  are  produced  from  July  till  the 
end  of  October,  bnt  those  of  August  and  September  are 
the  most  odoriferous.  An  acre  of  land  is  said  to  yield 
about  600  lb  of  blossoms  during  the  season,  value  £25  to 
£35.  The  aroma  is  extracted  by  the  process  known  ni 
"enfleurage,"  «.«.,  absorption  by  a  fatty  body,  such  as 
purified  lard  or  olive  oiL  Square  glass  trays  framed  with 
wood  about  3  inches  deep  are  spread  over  with  grease  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  in  which  ridges  are  made  to  facilitate 
absorption,  and  sprinkled  with  freshly  gathered  flowera, 
which  are  renewed  every  morning  during  the  whole  time 
the  plant  remains  in  blossom ;  the  trays  are  piled  up  in 
stacks  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  aroma ;  and  finally 
the  pomade  is  scraped  off  the  glass,  melted  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible,  and  strained.  When  oil  is  em- 
ployed as  the  absorbent,  coarse  cotton  cloths  previously 
Saturated  with  the  finest  olive  oil  are  laid  on  wire-gauze 
frames,  and  repeatedly  covered  in  the  same  manner  with 
fresh  flowers ;  they  are  then  squeezed  under  a  press,  yield- 
ing what  is  termed  "  huile  antique  au  jasmin."  3  lb  of 
fiowers  will  perfume  1  lb  of  grease, — this  is  exhausted  by 
maceration  in  1  pint  of  rectified  spirit  to  form  the  "extract" 
An  essential  oil  is  distilled  from  jasbine  in  .Tunis  and 
Algeria,  but  its  high  price  prevents  its  being  used  to 
any  extent  The  East  Indian  oil  of  jasmine  is  a  com- 
pound largely  contaminated  with  sandalwood-oiL  The  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  J.  odoratitiimtim  consist  princi- 
pally in  the  alternate,  obtuse,  temate,  and  pinnate  leaves, 
the  3-flowered  terminal  peduncles,  and  the  6-cleft  yellow 
corolla  with  obtuse  segments.  The  flowers  have  the 
advantage  of  retaining  when  dry  their  natural  perfume, 
which  is  suggestive  of  a  mixture  of  jasmine,  jonqiulle,  and 
orange-blossom.  In  China  the  J.  paniculaivm  is  cultivated 
as  an  erect  shrub,  known  as  Sieu-hing-ku>a ;  it  is  valued 
for  its  flowers,  which  are  used  with  those  of  J.  Sambac,  in 
the  proportion  of  10  lb  of  the  former  to  30  lb  of  the  latter, 
for  scenting  tea — 40  lb  of  the  mixture  being  required  for 
100  lb  of  tea.  The  "  narrow  leaved  jasmine,"  J.  anffusti- 
folium,  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  climber  10  to  12  feet  high, 
found  in  the  Coromandel  forests,  and  introduced  iuto 
Britain  during  the  present  century.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  shining  green ;  its  large  terminal  flowers  are  white 
with  a  faint  tinge  of  red,  fragrant,  and  blooming  through- 
out the  year.  The  bitter  root,  ground  small  and  mixed 
with  lime-juice  and  root  of  Aeorut  Calamiu,  is  considered 
in  India  a  good  remedy  for  ringworm  and  herpes.  In 
Cochin  China  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  J. 
tiervonim  is  taken  as  a  blood-purifier ;  and  the  bitter  leaves 
of  J.  floribundum  (called  in  Abyssinia  "  Habbez-zelim  ") 
mixed  with  Kousso  is  considered  a  powerful  anthelmintic, 
especially  for  tape-worm ;  the  leaves  and  branches  are 
added  to  some  fermented  liquors  to  increase  their  intoxi- 
cating quality.  In  Sierra  Leone  a  poultice  made  with  the 
leaves  of  J.  nMiflorum  is  applied  to  ulcers.  The  leaves 
of  J.  kirmtum  boiled  in  oil  are  applied  in  India  and  China 
in  cases  of  ophthalmia,  and  its  root  is  said  to  be  a  really 
good  remedy  for  snake  bites.  In  Catalonia  and  in  Turkey 
the  wood  of  the  jasmine  u  made  into  long,  slender  pipe- 
stems,  highly  prized  by  the  Moon  and  Turks.  Syrup  of 
jasmine  is  made  by  placing  in  a  jar  alternate  layers  of  the 
flowers  and  sugar,  covering  the  whole  with  wet  cloths  and 
standing  it  in  a  cool  place ;  the  perfume  is  absorbod  by  the 
su^,  which  is  converted  into  a  very  palatable  s^p. 
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The  plant  known  in  America  as  the  "  Carolina  jaunine  " 

'  (fig,  2}  is  not  a  true  jasmine  (see  QELSXxnm).     Other 

hardy  species  comn^only  cnlti rated  ib  gardens  are  the  low  or 

Italian  yellow-flowered  jasmine,  J.  humile,  an  erect  shrub 

3  or  4  feet  high,  with  angular  branches,  alternate  and 


Fio,  9. — (Mamtwit,  lulf  lutttinl  liza ;  flowar,  nat  •Iza,  ' 
mostly  temate  leaves,  blossoming  from  Jane  to  September ; 
the  common  yellow  jasmine,  •/!  /ntticatu,  a  hardy  doddnoas 
shrub,  10' to  12  feet  high,  with  weak,  slender  stems  requir- 
ing support,  and  bearing. yellow,  odoarless  flowers  from 
spring  to  autumn ;  and  J.  ttud^rum,  which  flowers  before 
^e  leaves  appear.  (j.  ch.  a) 

JASON,  grandson  of  the  god  Foseidon  or  of  the  king 
Cretheos,  is  by  this  descent  as  by  his  name  ^Uiruv,  1<urof , 
Icurtuy,  ^c,  can  hardly,  be  separated  from  lasylairrl,  loovn 
Ac,  see  Curt,  Gr.  Cfitch.,  L,  note  34)  connected  with  the 
seafaring  lonians  and  their  Foseidon  religion.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  for  the  details  of 
which  see  Aboonattts.  After  he  returned  from  it  he  lired 
at  Corinth  with  his  wife  Medea  for  many  years.  At  last 
he  pnt  away  Medea,  in  order  to  marry  Qlauce,  daughter  of 
the  Corinthian  king  Creon.  The  revenge  which  Medea 
took  on  Jason's  new  wife  and  on  her  own  children  by  him, 
is  the  subject  of  Earipldes's  greatest  play.  The  story 
of  Jason  u  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Greek  mythology, 
and  has  run  through  a  long  course  of  development  Strip- 
ping off  the  later  embellishments  of  poetic  fancy,  we  find 
that  the  main  outlines  were  not  completed  till  the  voyages 
of  the  Euboean  mariners  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Dnxine 
determined  the  order  of  the  incidents  of  the  outward  Toyage. 
Beneath  this  outward  form  we  find  that  the  scenes  of  Jason'* 
life  are  the  places  where  Ionian  mariners  exerted  most 
inflnence — ^the  coasts  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  the  .£gean 
islands,  Corinth,  and  the  Adriatic  shores;  moreover,  the 
Minyte,  who  supplied  most  of  the  Argo's  crew,  are  closiely 
connected  with  the  old  lonians.  The  myth  therefore  was 
an  accompaniment  of  the  religion  carried  with  them  by 
these  mariners,  and  preserves  to  ns  the  memory  of  a 
genuine  connexion  once  existing  between  theee  widely 
separate  places.  We  can  analyse  the  legend  still  farther, 
determining  the  religions  centre  loand  which  this  his- 
torical framework  has  been  constructed ;  this  we  shall  find 
to  be  one  of  the  commonest  natnialistie  myths.  The  sun, 
the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  flies  through  the  air  to  the 
land  at  once  of  setting  and  of  rising  sun;  there  he  is 
sacrificed  on  the  shore  in  the  fire  of  snnset ;  his  skin  is 
hung  upon  the  tree  of  the  nightly  heaven,  and  guarded  ij 


the  envMOS  power,  th«  dragon,  till  it  is  captured  by  ths 
solar  hero,  by  whom  the  darkness  is  disoelled  and  the 
dragon  slain. 

JA5FEB,  an  opaque  close-grained  variety  of  qnart^ 
variously  tinted,  bnt  nsoally  either  red  or  brown, — ths 
colour  being  due  in  the  former  case  to  the  presence  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  same  oxide  in  % 
hydrated  condition.  Frequently  the  colour  is  not  oniform, 
and  if  the  tints  be  disposeii  in  stripes' or  bands  the  mineral 
is  termed  riband  jatper.  A  brown  jasper  occurring  in 
nodules,  and  exhibiting  variations  of  tint  arranged  in  zones, 
is  termed,  from  its  locality,  Sgyjaian  jatper.  Although  the 
term  jasper  is  now  restricted  to  such  varieties  of  qnarts 
as  present  opacity,  it  is  certain  from  the  descriptions  of 
classical  writers  that  their /zspw  or  uunric  was  a  stone  of 
considerable  translucency.  The  original  jasper  appears  to 
have  been  green,  inasmudi  as  it  is  often  compared  with  the 
emerald  and  other  green  objects.  Phrobably  the  jasper  of 
the  ancients  indnded  stones  which  we  should  now  class  as 
chalcedony  and  agate,  while  our  jasper  was  then  known  u 
the  achatei.  The  emerald-like  jasper  appears  to  have  been 
a  green  chalcedony,  like  the  plasma  and  chrysoprase  of 
modem'  mineralogists. 

See  B«T.  C.  "W.  King's  yalural  Bidery  (f  Preeitna  Slmut,  1868. 
.  JA8ST,  jAsn,  or  Jaschi,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
principality  of  Moldavia,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  in  Bonmania,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
hushXm  (a  tributary  of  the  Fruth),  in  47°  10'  K.  hit  and 
27°  30'  R  long.,  about  300  miles  to  the  north  of  Bucharest 
The  surrounding  counKry  consists  of  hill  and  dale,  and  the 
town  with  its  widely  scattered  houses  intermingled  with 
tree*  occupies  two  eminences,  of  which  the  one  has  a  rapid 
and  the  other  a  very  gradual  ascent  The  exterior  aspect 
of  the  place  is  decidedly  attractive  and  imposing ;  but  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  interior  is  disappointing.  A 
large  number  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  the  streets 
are  irregular  and  dirty,  and  there  is  no  satisfactory  drainage. 
Since  1873,  however,  the  principal  streets  have  been  paved 
with  asphalts,  &c..  by  W.  O.  Callender  of  London,  at  a 
cost  to  the  town  of  X200,000.  Jassy  is  the  residence  of  a 
prefect,  and  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Moldavia ;  and  it 
has  a  conrt  of  the  first  instance,  a  court  of  appeal,  a  ncmber 
of  synagogues,  and  abont  forty-aeven  Greek  chnrches, 
including  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  the  monastery 
of  St  Spiridion,  a  museum  with  a  pnblio  library,  a  fine 
hall,  and  a  theatre.  Besides  the  university  (which  has  three 
faeultioB — law,  letters,  and  philosophy — and  in  1876  nnm- 
bered  22  prof essors  and  146  pnpils),there  are  two  gymnasia 
in  the  town,  one  academy,  several  national  schools  (both 
girls'  and  boys'),  and  npwards  of  twenty  privste  schoola. 
The  foundation  of  St  Spiridion  (due  to  the  liberality  of 
Gregorius  Qhika  in  1727,  and  available  for  the  sick  of 
all  countries  and  creeds)  has  an  income  of  nearly  jC60,000 
per  annum,  and  maintains  hospitals  in  several  towns  of 
Moldavia.  The  jnain  hospital  in  Jassy  is  a  large  bnildio^ 
and  possesses  a  maternity  institution,  a  midw^eiy  achod, 
and  other  auxiliaries.  A  society  of  physicians  and 
naturalists  has  existed  in  Jassy  nnee  ths  early  part 
of  the  centuiy,  and  a  number  of  periodicals  are  pab- 
lished  in  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  are  Belvedere  Caatle 
(the  residence  formerly  of  Stonna  Citacnie),  the  mineral 
springs  and  consent  of  Oalata,  the  water«nre  establiah- 
ment  of  Rapide,  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  ooUega  of 
Sooola.  The  industrial  activity  of  Jassy  is  bnt  sli^l^ — 
a  tobacco  factory,  a  flour-mill,  a  breweiy,  and  two  or  three 
small  manufactories  of  aerated  water  making  the  total  anm 
in  1878.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  who  form  a  Urge  and  increasing  proportion  of 
its  90,000  inhabitants.  By  a  branch  line  to  Pascani,  Jaa^ 
commnnicate*  with  the  Aastriaa  lailwaj  system,  and  bjr  ft 
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Kiu  to  Unglikm  with  that  of  Riuaia.  The  town  U  gorerned 
hj  »  mayor  and  coanciL  Its  income  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  derived  from  a  tax  on  the  wines. 

The  micriptian  by  which  the  tzUtenca  of  a,  Juiiorum  mnBidpiam 
in  the  time  of  the  Rnnun  empire  ii  loaght  to  be  prored  lies  open 
to  gtart  enipicion ;  but  the  tovn  li  mentioned  u  early  u  the  14th 
century,  uid  probably  doea  derire  its  nuae  from  the  Jaaaiant,  or 
Jazygiana,  who  accompanied  the  Camanian  inradera.  About  lS(i4 
it  was  made  the  capital  of  Moldaria,  instead  of  Saczara,  by  Alex- 
ander Lapoaneno.  It  was  reduced  to  sahes  by  Sultan  Solimau  in 
1638,  and  by  Sobiesld  in  1S86.  By  the  peace  of  Jaiay  the  aecond 
Kuno-Turkish  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1792.  A  Greek 
icsunraction  under  Ypailanti  in  1821  led  to  the  storming  of  the 
town  by  the  Turks  in  1822.  In  1844  there  was  a  serers  conflagra- 
tion.  For  tho  loss  eanaed  to  the  town  in  1881  by  the  removal  of  the 
•eat  of  goremment  to  Bucharest  the  oonstitnrnt  assembly  votad 
X148,I60,  to  be  paid  in  ten  annual  instalments,  but  no  payment 
has  been  made. 

JASZ-BGR£NT,  i  corporate  town  of  Hongary,  and 
formerly  capital  of  the  Jiaxaig  (Jazygia)  district  (since 
1876  incorporefted  with  the  Cis-Tisian  county  of  Jisz- 
Nagy-Ean-Szolnok),  is  pleasantly  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Zagyva,  crossed  there  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  on  the 
Hatvan-Szolnok  line  of  railway,  39  miles  east  of  Bndapest, 
47°  3D'  N.  lat,  19°  57'  £.  long.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
court  of  law  and  a  circuit  courts  and  has  several  churches, 
one  of  which  is  large  and  handsome,  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, a  Roman' Catholic. gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a  guard 
house,  and  an  elegant  town-hall,  in  which  are  preserved 
archives  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  the  channels  of  the  Zagyva  form  two  islands,  which 
'  are  planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  as  promenades.  On 
one  of  these  stands  a  marble  bust  erected  (1797)  in 
honour  of  the  Palatine  Archduke  Joseph  Not  far  from 
the  same  place  are  tlie  ruins  of  a  fortress,  where  it  is 
popularly  believed  that  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  was 
buried  (153).  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  much  engaged  in  agricnitnral  pursuits  and  in 
pasturing  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  on  the  vast  communal 
lands.  Fairs  are  periodically  held  in  the  town,  and  the 
trade  in  field  produce,  fruit,  grain,  and  cattle  is  generally 
brisk.  The  population  at  the  end  of  1 880  amounted  to 
21,781,  chiefly  Magyars  by  nationality,  and  Boman 
Calholics  by  creed. 

i  ATIVA,  or  SaN  Fslifb  ds  Jativa,  according  to  the 
pld  orthography  XItita,  a  city  of  Spain  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  huerta  or  plain,  at  the  foot  of  an 
overhanging  eminence,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alb&ida, 
a  tributary  of  the  Jilcar.  '  The  principal  public  building  is 
the  collegiate  church,  begun  in  1414;  it  has  a  fine  dome. 
There  are  three  parish  churches  besides,  and  twelve  religious 
houses,  also  a  hospital  The  manufactures  of  the  place 
are  unimportant,  and  its  trade  nurely  local  Tlie  popula- 
tion in  1877  was  14,634. 

JitivB,  the  Satabis  of  Pliny  and  llartial,  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  for  its  linen  manofacturea.  It  was  then  known 
also  as  Taleria  Augusta.  It  is  believed  to  hare  been  of  Phoenician 
origin.  During  the  time  of  the  Uoora,  who  knew  how  to  utilUe  its 
fine  Mtnation  and  fertile  neighbourhood,  it  enjoyed  great  praeperity. 
It  was  taken  in  1224  by  ^me  I.  of  Valencia ;  and  in  1347  it 
receired  the  rank  of  a  city.  In  the  succession  war  it  sustained  a 
lon([  siegs  with  great  firmness  and  brarery,  and,  when  taken  at  last, 
received  fnm  ito  captors  the  name  of  San  Felipe.  Jitira  waa  the 
birthplace  of  the  painter  Ribera  (1688),  and  to  it  also  the  historical 
family  of  the  Borgias  or  Boijas  originally  belonged. 

JATS,  an  Indian  people  estimated  to  form  two-fifths  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  Punjab  and  half  that  of  tho 
Bijput  states.  They  are  also  widely  spread  through  Sind, 
Baluchistan,  and  the  North-Western  Provinces.  Their 
traditions  indicate  an  immigration  from  Ohaznl  or 
Kandahar,  but  writers  of  authority  hav;  identified  them 
with  the  ancient  Oetn,'  and  there  is  strong  reason  to 

>  See  article  I»u,  vol.  zU.  p.  789. 


believe  them  a  degraded  tribe  of  Bijputs,  whose  Scythio 
origin  has  also  been  miuntained.     Dr  Trumpp,'  however* 
regards  them  as  the  first  Aryan  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  and  their  language  strongly  favours  this  view.     The 
J&taki,  or  J&t  vernacular,  retained  by  them  with  singular 
tenacity,  is  a  variety  of  Sindhi,  and  a  pure  Sanskrit  tongue, 
exhibiting   nnusually  early  grammatical  forms.     Hindu 
legends  point  to  a  prehistoric  occupation  of  the  Indus 
valley  by  thu  people,  and  at  tho  time  of  the  Mahometan 
conquest  of  Sind  (712  a.d.)  they,  with  a  cognate  tribe 
called  Meds,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  populatioa     They 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  Mohammed  K&sim,  but  at  a 
later  date  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Arab  invaders. 
In  836  they  were  overthrown  by  Amran,  who  imposed  on 
them  a  tribute  of  dogs,  and  used  their  arms  to  vanquish 
the  Meds.     In  1025,  however,  they  had  gathered  audacity, 
not  only  to  invade  Mansura,  and  compel  the  abjnration  of 
the  Mussulman  emir,  but  to  attack  the  victorious  army  of 
Mahm&d,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Somndth.     Chastisement 
duly  ensued  :  a  formidable  flotilla,  collected  at  MUltin, 
shattered  in  thousands  the  comparatively  defenceless  Jit 
boats  on  the  Indue,  and  annihilated  their  national  preten- 
sions.    In  recent  times  the  valour  of  the  race  showed  itself 
in  the  two  sieges  of  Bhartpnr,  the  seat  of  a  J&t  dynasty, 
in  1805  and  1826,  and  has  long  been  conspicuous  in  the 
military  qualities  of  the  Sikhs.     They  are  a  migratory 
stock.     We  hear  of  early  J&t  settlements  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Qulf;  there  was  in  the  9th  century  a  Jit 
quarter  in  Antiach ;   and   a  colony  established    in  the 
Chaldasan  marshes  defied  during  twenty-four  years  the 
power  of.  the   caliphs,  and  was  finally  vanquished   and 
deported  to  the  Cilician  frontier  in  834.     The  J&ts  are 
now  mainly  agriculturists  and  cattle  breeders,  rearing  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  care  large  fiocks  of  camels,  in  the 
Mskran  and  the  desert  tracts  of  Sind.     In  their  settlements 
I  on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  extending  as  far  east  as  Bareilly, 
they  are  divided  into  two  great  clans,  the  Dhe  and  the  Hele ; 
while  in  the  Punjab  there,  are  said  to  be  one   hundred 
different  tribes.     Their  religion  varies  with  locality.     East 
of  the  Rivl  they  profess  a  modified  Bralimanism,  discard- 
ing the  restrictions  of  caste;  in  the  Punjab  they  have 
largely  embraced  Sikh  tenets ;  while  in  Sind  and  Balu- 
chistan they  are   Mahometans.     They  are  in  general  a 
.  harmless,   industrious    people,   preserving   in  songs   and 
t  legends  the  memory  of  better  times.     Under  favourable 
I  conditions,  however,  old  predatory  habits  revive,  and  their 
'  wandering  instinct  leads  them,  in  the  guise  of  itinerant 
traders,  far  into  Central  Asia.     Indeed,  there  is  plausible 
thongh  not  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Gipsies  owned  them 
as  progenitors.'     In  appearance  they  are  not  ill-favoured, 
though  extremely  dark ;  they  have  good  teeth,  and  large 
beards,  sometimes  stained  with  indiga     Their  inferiority 
of  social  position,  however,  to. some  extent  betrays  itself 
i  in  their  aspect,  and  tends  tu  be  perpetuated  by  their  intel- 
'  lectnal  apathy. 

1      JAUBERT,  PiESBX  AiciD^  EviUEir  Pbobz  (1779- 

I  1847),  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence, 

June  3,  1779.     He  was  one  of  the  most  distingaished 

'  pupils  of  the  Orientalist  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  whose  funeral 

Diteouri  he  pronounced  in  1838.     Janbcrt  acted  as  inter- 

I  preter  to  Napoleon   in  Egypt  in   1798-99,  and  on  his 

'  return  to  Paris  held  various  posts  under  Government.     In 

1802  he  accompanied  Sebastiani  on  his  Eastern  mission; 

and  in  1804  he  was  with  General  Brane  at  Constantinople. 

Next  year  he   was  despatched  to   Persia  to  arrange  an 

'  Ztittchri/l  d.  DeuUch.  Uorg.  QutUteha/l,  XT.  p.  890,  and  "  Die 
heutige  BerSlkemng  dea  Paqjlb,"  in  ItiUMlunftn  i,  anlhnfoL 
OueUieh.  in  Witn,  1872. 

■  See  Qiruxs,  voL  z.  p.  817 ;  also  S4i»tiirgh  Aevuw,  Ho.  S0& 

n.131. 
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nllUDce  with  the  shah  ;  bat  on  thA  Wfty  he  wai  leUed  and 
imprisoned  in  a  dry  cistern  for  foor  months  by  the  pasha 
of  Bayand.  The  pasha's  death  freed  Jaubert,  who  success- 
fnlly  accomplished  his  mission,  and  rejoined  Napoleon  at 
Warsaw  in  1807.  In  1818  he  nndertook  a  journey  with 
QoTemment  aid  to  Tibet,  whence  he  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing into  France  400  Cashmere  goats.  The  rest  of  his  life 
Jaubert  spent  in  stuBy,  in  writing,  and  in  teaching.  He 
became  prufessur  of  Persian  in  the  College  de  France,  and 
in  1830  was  elected  member  of  the  AradAmie  des  Inscrip- 
tions. In  1841  his  erudite  services  were  still  further 
rewarded  by  admission  to  the  peerage  of  France,  and  by 
the  rank  of  counsellor  of  state.  He  died  at  Paris,  January 
27,  1847. 

Besides  srtlclM  in  tbs  Jmmal  Aiiatifu*,  we  hun  bom  Jaabert 
Foyage  m  Armtnic  a  «*  Pene,  fait  iant  la  aniUa  I80S-6,  1821 
(the  edition  of  ISCO  hu  a  Dotioe  of  Jaubert,  by  H.  SMillot) ; 
jHUrruHtt  d4  la  Orammain  Twrqut,  182S;  Oiographi*  iEdriti, 
1821 ;  Vie  de  Djmgha  Kluin,  1841 ;  and  JteliUion  cU  Tatnbof 
ueU  df  UoKamtMd  Selil  Wahid  Ejfaidi  {TtjcU  Tur^tu),  184S. 
Be  alM  nriaed  Mejrendorffs  Voyagi  tOrmiourj  A  Boukkara, 
1828  ;  and  abridged  Veutnre's  "  Orammain  et  Diotiozmaira  de  la 
kngua  Berbiic,"  1824  (in  JUcutil  <2<  FoyageM  d§  la  SocUU  d*  a*h 
jrapkit,  tome  rii.).  Sea  notice*  in  the  Jounuii  Asiatiaut,  Januaiy 
1847,  and  the  Journal  da  JMbatt,  Jannary  30,  1847. 

JAUER,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  government  dis- 
trict of  Liegoitz,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  is 
sitcuited  on  the  Wtltheode  Keisae.  St  Martin's  church, 
recently  renovated,  dates  from  1267-90,  and  the  evangel- 
ical church  from  1656.  The  castle  has  been  a  penitentiary 
since  1746 ;  and  in  the  town  there  is  a  Protestant  gymna- 
sinm  and  a  hospital  Janer  manufactures  leather,  back- 
skin,  carpets,  cigars,  carriages,  and  gloves,  and  is  specially 
fsmous  for  its  sausages.  Its  weekly  grain  and  cattle 
market  was  instituted  in  1404.  The  population  in  1876 
Was  10,404. 

Janer  waa  formerly  the  eapital  of  a  viincipallty  emhrneinr  1200 
Br|aare  miles  of  the  principality  of  Scuweidnitx,  nov  occnpied  by 
the  circle*  of  Janer,  BnnxUa,  L&weBbarg,.HinehberK,  and  Bchbnan. 
It  waa  mparated  from  Schweidniti  in  1314,  but  lapead  to  the 
Bohemian  crown  in  18B2.  Janer  wa*  formerly  the  proeperatu  aeat 
of  the  Sileaiau  linen  trade,  but  the  tioablea  of  the  Thirty  Yean' 
War,  in  the  oonna  of  which  H  was  burned  down  three  time*,  per- 
manently iujored  ik 

I  JAUHAHY.  Abu  Kasr  Isma'll  ibn  Hammid  el-Jauhary 
of  P&rib,  a  district  beyond  the  Jazartes,  on  the  borders  of 
Turkestan,  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  Arabic  lexicography. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  older  Arabic  philologers  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  by  a  residence  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  finally  established  himself  at  NaisApiir, 
where  he  died  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  his  house,  leav- 
ing the  revision  of  his  great  lexicon,  the  Sihdh  fi'l-Lugha, 
incomplete.  According  to  some  accounts  he  committed 
suicide  in  a  fit  of  insanity.  J^ajji  Khalifa  (iv.  91)  places 
his  death  303  a.b.  (1002-3  ^s.) ;  others  give  398  or  400. 
The  SiM^  ha*  been  repeatedly  printed  in  the  East,  aa  at  BiUak 
1282  (188S),  and  sgaln  in  187S.  Of  the  edition  mojectwi  by  Et. 
Bcheidina,  only  one  part  anpeaisd  in  1778.  See  Hsmaker,  Spa. 
Cat.,  p.  48;  Dosy,  Leydm  Catalomu,  L  87:  YatKh,  OcUta  OU.,  So. 
m ;  ft.  Khalifa,  irf  nipra.  - 

,  JAULNA.     SeeJiLKA. 

JAUNDICE  ^Fr.  Jaunitu,'  from  Jattne,  yellow),  or 
loTKRas  (from  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the 
golden  oriole,  of  which  Pliny  relates  that  if  a  jaundiced 
person  looks  upon  it  he  recovers  but  the  bird  dies),  a  term 
in  medicine  applied  to  a  yellow  coloration  of  the  skin  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  depending  in  most  instances  on 
some  derangement  affecting  the  liver.  This  yellow  coloor 
is  dns  to  ^e  presence  in  the  blood  of  bile  or  of  some  of 
the  elements  of  that  secretion.  Jaundice,  however,  must 
be  regarded  more  as  a  symptom  of  some  morbid  condition 
previously  existing  than  as  a  disease  per  te. 
iTbe  manner  in  which  jaundice  is  produced  is  still  a 


matter  of  debate  among  ph3rBician8,  hut  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  there  are  two  classes  of  causes,  eidier  of 
which  may  bring  about  this  condition.  In  the  first  place 
any  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile  from  the  liver  into  the 
intestinal  canal  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  jaundice,  which  in  such  circumstances  is  due  to  the 
excessive  absorption  of  bile  into  the  blood.  To  this  variety 
the  term  obstrvctive  jaundice  is  applied.  But  secondly,  a 
form  of  janudice  may  be  produced  by  causes  not  embracing 
obstruction,  but  including  a  variety  of  morbid  conditions 
affecting  either  the  secreting  structure  of  the  liver  or  the 
state  of  the  blood,  and  to  this  the  term  non-cbitruetitt 
jaundice  is  applied. 

Obttruelivt  jaundice  maybe  due  to  the  following  eaoBei: 
—{1)  simple  catarrh  of  the  hepatic  and  common  bile  dnet 
(set  DioESTivs  Osaixa),  whereby  the  calibre  of  these 
channels  is  narrowed  (this  is  frequently  the  result  of  cold 
or  of  temporary  gastric  disturbance,  but  it  may  become  a 
chronic  condition) ;  (2)  impaction  of  gall  stones  or  pings  of 
hardened  mucus  in  the  ducts;  (3)  general  congestion  of 
tiie  liver,  either  alone  or  in  connexion  with  pre-existing 
disease  in  the  heart  or  lungs ;  and  (4)  pressure  of  morbid 
growths' either  external  to  the  liver  or  in  its  substance. 

Obstruction  from  these  causes  may  be  partial  ox  com- 
plete, and  the  degree  of  jaundice  will  vary  accordingly,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  extensive  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
may  exist  without  the  evidence  of  obstmctive  jaundice. 

"The  effect  upon  the  liver  of  impediments  to  the  outflow 
of  bile  such  as  those  above  indicated  is  in  the  first  place . 
an  increase  in  its  size,  the  whole  biliary  passages  and  the 
liver  cells  being  distended  with  retained  bile.  'Hiis  enlarge- 
ment, however,  speedily  subsides  when  the  obstmction  is 
removed,  but  should  it  persist  the  liver  ultimately  ahrinks 
and  undergoes  atrophy  in  its  whole  te^turei  The  bile 
thus  retained  is  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  shows 
itself  by  the  yellow  staining  seen  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  the  tissues  and  many  of  the  fiuids  of  the  body. 
The  kidneys,  which  in  such  circumstances  act  in  some 
measure  vicarionaly  to  the  liver  and  excrete  a  portion  of  the 
retained  bile,  are  apt  to  become  affected  in'their  strnctnre 
by  the  long  continuance  of  jaundica 

The  symptoms  of 'obstructive  jaundice  neceaBarily  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  bat  there 
generally  exists  evidence  of  some  morbid  condition  before 
the  yellow  coloration  appears.  Thus,  if  the  obstruction 
bo  due  to  an  impacted  gall  stone  in  the  common  or  hepatic 
duet,  there  will  probably  be  the  symptoms  of  intense 
suffering  characteriziDg  "  hepatic  colic  "  (see  Couc),  after 
which  the  jaundice  appears.  In  the  cases  most  frequently 
seen — those,  namely,  arising  from  simple  catarrh  of  the  bile 
dncts  due  to  gastro-daodenal  irritation  spreading  on  to  the 
liver  through  the  common  duct — the  first  sign  to  attract 
attention  is  the  yellow  appearance  of  the  white  of  the  eye, 
which  is  speedily  followed  by  a  similar  colour  on  the  skin 
over  the  body  generally.  The  yellow  tinge  is  most  distinct 
where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  on  the  forehead,  breast,  elbows, 
kc  It  may  be  also  well  seen  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
hot  in  the  lips  and  gnms  the  coloar  is  not  observed  till  the 
blood  is  first  pressed  from  them.  The  tint  varies,  being  in 
the  milder  cases  faint,  in  the  more  severe  a  deep  saffron 
yellow,  while  in  extreme  degrees  of  obstruction  it  may  be 
of  dark  brown  or  greenish  huei  The  colour  can  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  be  observed  in  artificial  light. 

The  nrine  exhibits  well  marked  and  characteristic 
changes  in  jaundice  which  exist  even  before  any  evidence 
can  be  detected  on  the  skin  or  elaewhere.  It  is  always  of 
dark  brown  colour  resembling  porter,  but  after  standing  in 
the  air  it  acquires  a  greenish  tint  Its  froth  is  greenish- 
yellow,  and  it  stains  with  this  coloar  any  white  snbstanea 
It  contains  not  only  the  bile  colooring  matter  but  also  th« 
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bile  aeidt.  The  former  h  detected  by  the  pUy  of  coloan 
jrifllded  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the  latter  hj  the 
purple  eoloar  produced  by  placing  a  piece  of  lump  aagar 
m  the  oiiae  tested,  and  adding  thereto  a  few  drops  of 
itrong  lalpbarie  acid.  This  test  for  the  bile  acids  is  dwelt 
upon  by  Dr  George  Harley  as  an  important  point  in  serving 
to  ^listioguish  jaundice  with  obstmction  from  jaundice 
without  obstruction,  in  the  latter  of  which,  although  there 
is  bile  pigment  in  the  urine,  the  bile  acids  are  absent. 

The  oontenti  of  the  bowels  also  undergo  changes,  being 
characterised  chieSy  by  their  pale  clay  colour,  which  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  hepatic  obstruction,  and  tu 
their  consequent  want  of  admixture  with  bile.  For  the 
same  reason  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  unabaorbed 
fatty  matter,  and  have  an  extremely  offensive  odour. 

Constitutional  symptoms  always  attend  jaundice  with 
obetmction.  The  patient  becomes' languid,  drowsy,  and 
irritable,  and  has  generally  a  slow  pnhe.  The  appetite  is 
nsnally  but  not  Uways  diminished,  a  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth  is  complained  of,  while  flatulent  eructations  arise 
from  the  stomach.  Intolerable  itching  of  the  skin  is  a 
common  accompaniment  of  janndice,  and  cutaneous  emp- 
.tions  or  boils  are  occasionally  seen.  Tellow  vision  appears 
to  be  present  in  some  veiy  mre  cases.  Should  the  jaundice 
depend  on  advancing  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  such 
aa  cancer,  the  tinge  becomes  gr&dnally  deeper,  and  the 
emaciation  and  debility  more  marked  towards  the  fatal  ter- 
mination, which  in  snch  cases  is  seldom  long  postponed. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  jaundice  from  obstruction  may 
exist  for  many  years,  as  in  those  instances  where  the  walla 
of  the  bile  ducts  are  thickened  from  chronic  catarrh,  but 
where  they  are  only  partially  occluded.  In  the  common 
cases  of  acute  catarrhal  jaundice  recovery  usually  takes 
place  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  jaundice  bears  reference  to 
the  cause  giving  rise  to  the  obstructioa  In  the  ordinary 
eases  of  simple  catarrhal  jaundice,  or  that  following  the 
passing  of  gall  stones,  a  light  nutritious  diet  (milk,  sonpa, 
Ac,  avoiding  saccharine  and  farinaceous  snbstancea  and 
alcoholic  stimulants),  along  with  counter-irritation  applied 
over  the  right  side,  and  after  a  few  days  the  use  of  laxa- 
tives which  tend  to  promote  the  flow  of  bile,  will  be  found 
to  be  advantageous.  BI)ubarb,  taraxacum,  podophyllum, 
mercury,  are  among  the  remedies  which  have  long  been 
employed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  recent  researdies  of 
Professor  Rutherford  have  brought  to  light  certain  other 
•genta  (enonymin,  iridin,  leptandrin,  Ac.},  which  exercise 
•  powerful  influence  as  cholagogues,  and  are  now  coming 
into  VMt.  Diaphoretics  and  draretics  to  promote  the  action 
of  tite  ekitt  and  kidneys  are  useful  in  jaundicei  In  the 
more  chronic  forms,  besides  the  remedies  above  named, 
the  waters  of  Carlsbad  are  of  special  efficacy.  Where  the 
jaundice  depends  on  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
altering  its  structure,  suc^  as  cancerous  deposit,  all  thnt 
can  be  aecompUahed  is  the  palliation  of  symptoms,  inclnd- 
ing  the  jaunuce,  which  may  be-  mitigated  by  the  treatment 
already  indicated.  With  the  view  of  supplying  bile  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  Dr  Harley  recommends  the  use  of  inspis- 
sated ox-gaU  in  doses  of  S  to  10  grains  administered  in 
capsules  of  gelatin. 

2.  Jawidies  without  oilfruetion  is  observed  to  occur  as  a 
symptom  in  certain  fevara,  t.g.,  yellow  fever,  ague,  and 
relapsing  fever,  and  in  pynmia  (blood  poisoning),  also  as 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  certain  poisonous  substances,  such 
•a  copper,  mercnry,  antimony,  phosphorus,  &&,  and  the 
venom  of  snake  biteai  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  new-bom 
infiwtib  It  is  sometimes 'suddenly  induced  as  the  result 
of  strong  mental  excitement  or  emotion.  Unch  dilBculty 
has  always  been  felt  to  account  for  this  form  of  jaundice, 
«ad  nnmennis  theoriaa  have  been  advanced  to  explain  its 


occurrence.  Many  of  such  cues  might  probably,  as 
Yirchow  observes,  be  found  on  careful  investigation  to 
depend  on  some  obstruction  in  the  biliary  passages ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  others  odinit  of  no  such 
explanation,  and  as  regards  these  it  is  generally  held  that 
they  are  probably  connected  with  some  alteration  in  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  the  source,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  bile  pigment  Others  suppose  this  form  of  janndice  to 
be  due  to  an  excess  in  the  normal  leabsorptiou  of  bile  into 
the  blood  The  pathology,  however,  is  still  unsettled. 
Janndice  of  this  kind  is  almost  always  slight,  and  neither 
the  urine  nor  the  discharges  from  the  boweb  exhibit 
changes  in  appearance  to  snch  a  degree  as  in  the  obstruc- 
tive variety.  Grave  constitutional  symptoms  -are  often 
present,  but  they  are  leas  to  be  ascribed  to  the  janndice 
than  to  the  disease  with  which  it  is  associated. 

The  name  maiignajU  jaundixi  is  sometimes  applied  to 
that  very  fatal  form  of  disease  otherwise  termed  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.    See  Atbopht.      {j.  o.  jl) 

JAUNPUR,  a  British  district  in  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  the  Korth-Westem  Provinces,  India, 
lying  between  2S*  23'  IS'  and  26°  12'  N.  Ut,  and 
between  82*  lO*  and  83*  7'  45'  £.  long.  It  forms  the 
north-eastern  district  of  the  Allahibid  division,  and  ia 
bonnded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Oudh  districts  of 
Faiz^bid,  Partabgarh,  and  SultAnpur,  on  the  K  and  N.E. 
by  Ghizlpar  and  Ajoimgarh,  on  the  S.  by  Benares  and 
MirzApur,  and  on  the  W.  by  Allahibid. 

The  district  of  Jannpnr  forms  port  of  the  wide  Gangetio 
plain,  and  its  surface  is  accordingly  composed  of  a  tiiick 
allnvial  deposit  The  whole -country  is  doeely  tille^  and 
no  waste  lands  break  the  continnous  prospect  of  cultivated 
fields.  The  northern  and  central  positions  are  richly 
wooded  The  district  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  the  sinuous  channel  of  the  Gomti,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ganges,  which  flows  past  the  city  of  Jaunpur.  Its  total 
course  within  the  district  is  about '90  miles,  and  it  ia  no- 
where fordable.  It  ia  crossed  by  two  famous  bridges,  one 
at  Jaunpur  and  the  other  2  miles  lower  dowa  The  other 
rivers  are  the  Bai,  Bama,  Filli,  and  Basi^  Lakes  are 
numerous  in  the  north  and  south ;  the  largest  has  a  length 
of  8  miles. 

The  eenras  of  1873  was  taken  npon  an  ins  of  1650  iqura  miles, 
and  it  ditcloied  a  total  popnlstion  of  1,026,M1,  of  whom  646,762 
were  malea  and  480,200  females.  Jaonpu  is  eeaentiallv  a  Binda 
diatrict,  in  apite  of  ita  long  rabjection  to  Uahometm  nlars.  Th* 
ratunu  ahow  929,626  Hindu  to  96,819  Uahomatani ;  th*  Christian 
population  (Earopean  and  natirc)  nnmbars  117.  TW*  ai*  o^ 
tvo  towoa  witli  more  tlian  6000  ishabitaiita,— Jannpar,  28,827, 
and  Machhliahahr,  8716. 

The  ordinaiy  aoil  of  Jaaqpur  is  a  mixtnrs  of  monld,  elay,  and 
aand ;  bat  in  old  river  bade  and  the  baaina  of  tamporaiy  lakea  a 
rich  blaok  alluvial  depodt  may  oceasiohally  be  found.  The  harvesta 
are  thoaa  common  to  the  net  of  Upper  India.  Th*  eropa  yielded 
an  cotton,  rice,  b4)ra,J<)<lr,  nwOt,  whast,  barley,  oata,  p«aae,  and 
other  pnliea.  Sugar  yialda  tH*  greatMt  profit,  bat  it  reqaire*  great 
care.  Indigo,  poppy,  tobacco,  and  v^tablea  ar*  alio  caltivatad. 
The  Oumtila  babl*  to  tadden  inundations  dniisg  the  niny  season, 
owing  to  the  high  banks  it  h**  piM  np  at  its  entrance  into  tlM 
Gansea,  which  act  as  dams  to  prevent  the  prompt  outflow  of  its 
flooded  waten.  Thea*  innndatioiis  extend  to  ita  tribataiy  the  Sat 
llach  damage  waa  thna  elleetad  in  1774 ;  bnt  the  greateit  recorded 
flood  took  puce  in  September  ^71,  when  4000  houses  in  the  city  were 
swept  away,  besides  9000  more  in  villagee  along  ita  banka.  On  the 
other  hand,  J,annpar  haa  been  comparatively  free  from  drought,  the 
great  plague  of  the  north-west  generally,  aa  of  the  rest  of  India. 
The  diatnct  ia  almost  entirely  devoted  to  agricalton,  and  ita  trad*  ia 
confined  to  raw  materiak  and  food-stnlb.  The  principal  hin  are 
held  at  UariiLha  in  September,  and  at  Eaichnli  in  liiieh :  thaysr* 
attended  by  bom  20,000  to  26,000  pilgrima  and  ttadeia.  The  Ondh 
and  Kohilkhand  railway  paasea  throogh  the  district  There  are  146 
milea  of  metalled  and  864  of  unmetaUed  nwda.  The  Gomti  and  Bai 
are  navigable  for  biata  of  moderate  bnrdan.  The  climate  is  moist, 
and  the  temmtator*  is  moi*  equable,  and  the  rain  more  evenly 
distributed  ttuxmghont  the  year,  thu  in  moat  diatriota  of  the 
North- Wratem  Frovineaa.    Tlie  avenge  ninbll  for  lICl-tO^mM 
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43  incboi ;  daring  titat  period  the  maximum  vas  SI'S  inchea,  the 
minimum  22  iucliea.     There  are  two  charitahle  dispensoriea. 

In  preliiatoric  timea  Jannpnr  scema  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Ajodhra  principality,  and  when  it  fint  makes  an  appearance 
In  authentic  history  it  Waa  subject  to  the  rulers  of  Benares.  With 
the  nit  of  their  dominions  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Uusalman 
invadera  in  1194.  From  that  time  the  diatrl:t  apiwara  to  have 
been  mled  by  a  prince  of  the  Kananj  dynasty,  as  a  tributary  of 
the  Uahometan  suaeraio.  lo  1388  Ualik  Sarwar  Khw^ja  was  sent 
bv  lluhamniad  Tughlak  to  gorem  the  eastern  piOTince.  He  fixed 
hu  residence  at  Jannpnr,  made  himself  independent  of  the  Delhi 
court,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Soltan-as-Shark,  or  eastern  emperor. 
For  nearly  a  century  the  Sharki  dynasty  mled  at  Jannpur,  and 
INVTed  formidable  rivals  to  the  aoveieigna  of  Delhi.  The  last  of 
the  dynasty  was  Sultan  Hussen,  who  passed  his  life  in  a  fierce  and 
chequered  struzele  for  supremacy  with  Bahlol  Lodi,  then  actual 
emperor  at  Delhi.  At  length,  in  1478,  Bahlol  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing hia  rival  in  a  series  of  decisive  engagements.  Ho  took  the  city 
of  Jaunpur,  but  permitted  the  conquered  Hussen  to  reside  there, 
and  to  complete  the  building  of  hia  great  moaque,  the  Jamd  Uaqid, 
which  now  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town.  Many  othar 
architectural  works  in  the  district  atiU  bear  witneaa  to  its  greatness 
under  its  independent  Mnsalmin  rulers.  ITnder  the  Lodi  dynasty 
the  history  of  Jaunpnr  contains  nothing  more  than  the  stereotyped 
narrative  of  provincial  intrigne,  conatant  revolt,  and  bloody  repres- 
sion. 'When  the  last  of  that  line  was  killed,  a  local  kingdom  was 
once  more  established  for  a  short  time  in  the  district,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Agra  and  Delhi  Jaunpnr  was  recovered,  and  the  district  tl^encs- 
forward  formed  a  portion  of  the  Uughol  empire.  Kotliing  worthy 
of  note  occurred  in  connexion  with  tnia  diatrict  until  1722,  when  it 
was  transferred,  with  Benares,  GhAzfpur,  and  Chundr,  to  tho  nawiib 
wazir  of  Oudh,  who  appointed  a  commander  to  the  districts  with 
the  title  of  r&js  of  Benares.  The  first  connexion  of  the  British  with 
the  district  arose  in  176fi,  when  it  passed  for  a  short  time  into  their 
lund*  after  the  battle  of  Baxar.    In  I77S  it  was  finally  made  over 


to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Lucknow.  From  ttat  time  n'otbing  acetmcJ 
which  calls  for  notice  till  the  date  of  the  mutiny.  On  the  5th  Jnns 
1857,  when  the  news  of  the  Benares  revolt  reached  Jaunpnr,  the 
Sikhs  mntinied.  The  di&trict  continued  in  a  state  of  comiilsts 
anarchy  till  tlie  arrival  of  the  Gurkha  force  from  Axamgarh  in  Sep 
tember.  In  November  the  surronndiug  connvy  was  lost  again,  and 
it  was  not  till  May  1858  that  the  last  smouldering  embtra  of  dis- 
affection were  stifled  by  the  repulse  of  the  insoiigent  leader  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

Jaunpus,  a  municipal  town  end  tlie  administratiTe 
headquarters  of  the  above  district^  situated  in  25°  41'  31' 
K.  lat  and  82°  43'  38"  E.  lung.,  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  GumtL  Jaunpnr  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  former 
capital  uf  a  coDBiderable  Mahometan  kingdom,  which  ones 
extended  from  Budiun  and  Etowah  to  Behar.  It  abounds 
in  splendid  architectural  monuments,  most  of  which  belong 
to  the  Path&n  period,  when  the  rulers  of  Jannpur  made 
themselves  independent  of  Delhi  .Among  the  remains  are 
the  fort  of  Firoz,  the  hammams  or  baths,  the  At&Ia  Harjid 
and  the  Jinjiri  Masjid,  mosques  built  by  IbriUm,  the 
Dariba  mosque  constructed  by  two  of  Ibr&him's  governors, 
the  Lil  Darwiza  erected  by  the  queen  of  ^lahmnd,  the 
Jami  Masjid  or  great  mosque  of  Eussen,  and  the  splendid 
bridge  over  the  Oumti,  erected  by  Mnmzin  Khin,  governor 
under  the  Mughals,  in  1S69-73.  During  the  mutiny  of 
1857  Jaunpur  formed  a  centre  of  great  disaffection.  The 
town  -still  possesses  a-  considerable  trade.  There  an  two 
railway  stations  there.  The  population  in  1872  was 
23,327,  comprising  12,369  Eindoa  and  10,949  Uaho- 
metans  and  9  "others" 


JAVA 


AMOKQ  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago  Java  is 
not  the  largest,  being  surpassed  in  this  regard  by 
Borneo,  New  Qoinea,  Sumatra,  and  Celebes ;  bat  in  every 
other  respect  it  b  the  most  important  of  them  alL  It  has 
pussed  through  the  most  remarkable  ricissitudes,  has  been 
the  scene  of  the  most  eventful  occurrences,  and  possesses 
the  noblest  memorials  of  bygone  splendour.  It  supports 
a  larger  population  than  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  together,  a  population  as  dense  indeed  as  that  of  the 
most  populous  of  European  countries  In  natural  beauty 
it  rivals  the  most  favoured  regions  of  the  world.  Through 
the  mildness  of  its  climate  and  the  industry  of  its  people 
it  possesses  a  richer  store  of  Taloable  productions  than 
almost  any  country  of  equal  extent  can  boost :  its  rice-fields 
make  it  the  granary  of  the  East  Indian  islands,  and  its  coffee 
and  sugar  plantations  are  a  perpetual  source  of  wealth  to 
Holland,  the  eonutiy  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  claim 
its  allegiance.' 

Java  li&i  between  105°  10'  and  114°  31'  R  long.,  and 
between  5°  62'  and  8°  46'  a  latL  lU  greatest  length- 
measured  from  Pepper  Bay  in  the  west  to  Banyuwangi  in 
the  east — amounts  to  no  less  than  622  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth — from  Cape  Bugel  in  Japara  to  the  «outh  coast  of 
Jokjokarta — is  only  121.  The  area  is  estimated  at  49,176 
square  miles,  nearly  four  times  that  of  Holland  (12,731 
square  miles);  Both  physically  and  administratively  the 
island  of  Madura,  separated  from  the  main  island  by  a 
narrow  strait,  must  bs  taken  along  with  Javr;  and  the 
same  is  more  or  less  the  cose  with  a  number  of  smaller 
islands — Polo  Fanitan  or  Princes'  Island,  lying  off  the  most 
western  promontory,  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  Karimon- 
Djawa  (Carimon  Java)  archipelago,  about  60  miles  to  the 
north  of  Japara,  Bawean  (Bavean),  a  little  further  to  the 
north  of  Madura,  the  Sumanap  islands  to  the  north-east 
of  Madura,  and  Deli,  Tindjil,  Nnsa  Kambangon,  Bempn, 
and  Nusa  Barung  off  the  south  coast     These  all  being 


^  The  above  general  description  is  taken  from  tbe  Java  of  Professor 
Teth  of  Iieyden,  the  standard  work  on  the  subject     .- 


included,  the  area  of  what  is  officially  known  as  Java  and 
Madura  amounts  to  51,961  square  milea' 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  western  and  eastern 
Java  in  the  main  features  of  relicl  The  western  portion, 
exclasive  of  the  northern  alluvial  coast-land,  is  a  compact 
moss  of  mountains  culminating  in  volcanic  peaks  nowhere 
interrupted  by  pUins  or  lowland  valleysL  In  the  eastern 
and  larger  portion  the  volcanoes  rise  in  independent  clnsten, 
and  the  valleys  between  open  out  into  wide  champaigns. 
Even  in  the  east  th«  number  of  volcanic  eminences  is 
exceptionally  large ;  and,  if  the  whole  island  be  taken  into 
view,  there  is  scarcely  any  regiop  of  the  world  of  eqnal 
extent  which  can  boast  of  so  many.  The  following  are 
those  which  are  still  in  a  state  of  activity  : — Qeii  (the  most 
western),  Tangkuban  Prahu,  Quntur,  Pepandayan,  Telaga 
Bodas,  Qalung-gung,  Tjerm^,  the  Blamat  (sometimes 
called  Oed^),  Send&r&,  Sumbiog,  Merapi,  Lawn,  Wilis  (!), 
Kelut,  Ardjnn&i  Kawi  (1),  Tenger,  Smeru  or  Semeru, 
Lamongan,  Bawun,'  and  Idjea  The  loftiest  of  them  all 
is  Semem,  with  a  height  of  12,238  English  feet* 

'  The  orthoi;rraphy  of  East  Indian  naniea  is  far  from  constant.  Even 
in  the  same  Dutch  bocl:  Madara  and  Uadoera,  Jolgskarta,  Djok- 
jokarta,  and  DJokdjokarta  are  to  be  found.  In  the  present  article  tfaa 
Xy  or  /  is  nsnally  given  in  the  mora  EngUah  form  of  J,  the  ee  ••  <^ 
and  soon. 

'  See  Junghuhn's  Java.  ChrfiDologicil  lists  of  the  emptTve  and 
seismical  phenomena  of  the  island,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Indian  arcbi- 
pelago,  are  given  Inm  time  to  time  in  the  JfcU.  Tijds.  mar  Jftd.  Imd. 
From  Dr  Berifsma's  report  in  the  volume  for  1880  It  appears  that  tn 
1878  there  wen  sixteen  distinct  earthquakes  registered  throngboat 
the  island.  That  both  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  not  without 
present  importance  among  the  physical  agencies  engaged  in  the  new 
shaping  of  the  land  is  shown  by  snch  facta  as  the  following: — la 
1843,  according  to  Jnnghahn's  estimate,  IConnt  Guatar  flung  forth 
ashea  and  sand  to  the  extent  of  30  million  tona  ;  by  the  gnat  enptioa 
of  Mount  Oalung-gnng  In  1822,  no  fewer  than  lf4  villages  were  laid 
waste  and  4000  persons  destroyed  ;  in  1887  an  earthqnake  caaaad 
the  death  of  1000  people  in  the  town  of  Jokjokarta  alone  ;  In  1871 
the  eraptlon  of  Merapi  (one  of  the  most  active  of  the  volcanoes)  proved 
fatal  to  many  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Kadu;  and  the  damage  to  bs  fearad 
tntm  the  ashea  thrown  out  by  the  same  mountain  Interfsraa  with  th« 
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Vh*  eentrtl  ridge,  in  wUeli,  witli  Uie  dagle  ezeeptton  of 
UarU,  all  the  Tolcanio  peaks  are  Eitoated,  contains  a  large 
nnmber  of  other  Bommits  upwards  of  6000  feet  in  height, 
and  uveral — such  as  Wallet,  Fangerangn,  Merbabn,  Qan- 
ong  Bntak,  O.  Weliran,  O.  Afgowulan,  the  Tang  (Jang) 
moaatains,  O.  Banta — rise  beyond  9000  feet  On  both  the 
north  and  lonth  sides  the  volcanic  chain  is  flanked  by  ranges 
composed  of  Tertiary  rocks ;  these  attain  an  elevation  on 
the  soqth  frequently  of  between  2000  and  4000  feet,  and 
occasionally  in  the  Freanger  Begeucies  of  6000  or  6000  feet 
To  the  northern  flanking  range  belongs  the  whole  of  the 
island  of  Madora,  which  has  its  highest  point  in  Qnnong 
Tlimbnko  (1641  feet).  The  nurthem  versant  of  Java 
(UfTers  from  the  aonthsm  in  the  great  development  of  its 
kllnvial  border,  which  in  one  or  two  places  widens  out 
into  considerable  plains,  and  from  this  it  naturally  results 
that  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Sea  olUava  are  both  in 
length  of  course  and  volume  of  water  more  important  than 
those  that  fall  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Their  number  in 
both  cases  is  very  great ;  but  none  even  of  the  northern 
streams  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  burden,  and  only  a 
few  for  boats  beyond  the  reach  of  thb  tida  They  are  all 
more  or  less  obstructed  by  mud  or  sandbanks  at  their 
moutha  In  the  Sunda  lands  the  river  names  are  usually 
introdnced  by  TJi,  the  Sunda  word  for  river ;  the  equiva- 
lent Ktdi  is  prefixed  leas  frequently  to  the  names  in  the 
Javanese  portions  of  tlie  island.  The  largest  and  in  some 
aspects  the  most  useful  of  all  the  rivers  is  the  Bengawan, 
or  river  of  Solo,  so  called  from  Solo,  the  popular  name  of 
the  city  of  Snralurta.  It  is  in  the  residency  of  Surakarta 
that  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  plain  bounded  by  Merapi  on 
the  W.,  by  Lawn  on  the  K,  and  by  Onnong  Kidol  on  the 
Si,,  and  it  flows  through  the  residencies  of  Madion,  Bam- 
bang,  and  Surabaya.  Except  for  the  last  three  months 
of  the  dry  season  it  is  navigable  for  large  boats,  and  dnring 
the  whole  year  for  small  onea  Next  in  magnitude  to  the 
Solo  is  the  Brantas,  called  in  its  lower  part  the  Ealimaa, 
and  by  Earopeans  the  river  of  Surabaya.  Both  rivers 
debouch  into  the  strait  of  Madora,  and  the  rapid  forma- 
tion of  alluvial  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
mouths  gives  abundant  proof  of  their  disintegrating  agency. 
In  1818  the  largest  vessels  were  able  to  anchor  in  the  road- 
■tead  of  Surabaya;  by  1825  considerable  caution  had  to 
be  observed;  and  it  speedily  became  evident  that  the 
northern  approach  would  soon  be  completely  closed.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1854  the  lower  part  of  the  Solo  river  was 
diverted  into  a  new  channel,  and  a  permanent  fairway 
teemed  to  be  secured.  But  the  condition  of  the  etrait 
bos  again  been  the  object  of  eolicitude,  and  two  different 
schemes  have  been  under  consideration  for  the  removal  of 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  still  farther  to  the  north.  All 
along  the  north  coast  of  Java  similar  accretions  of  land  are 
taking  place ;  and  steam  dredgers  have  to  be  kept  at  work 
in  all  the  important  harbonta 

The  endless  disturbances  produced  in  the  original  con- 
dition of  the  strata  by  the  continued  activity  of  the 
Toleanic  forces  render  the  task  of  the  geologist  peculiarly 
difficult  The  volcanic  rocks  for  the  most  part  appear 
to  rest  on  ledimsntaiy  rocks,  and  these  in  their  turn  are 
pretty  certainly  supported  by  granite  and  syenite.  That 
the  sedimentary  rucks  should  all  (the  modem  alluvium  of 
course  being  excluded)  be  assigned  to  the  Tertiary  period 
was  argued  by  Junghuhn  from  the  fact  that  in  spite  of 

plwittJil  o(  oolbe  ia  the  dlitrlots  of  Ptnfaalingo  siul  Bamsntli.  la 
1II7>  the  Piwogtr  BtgendM  vera  vUIted  hj  ieTetal  eevere  •bodu, 
and  a  aumber  at  pereone  were  killed.  Bettdee  the  voleaaoei  them- 
•elvee,  then  are  «  Bsmfier  of  itrikrag  forme  of  volcanto  •ctlrlty  to  be 
•heerved  ia  the  iaiud,  raoh  ■■  the  lo-oalled  mnd-rolouio  st  Oiobogon, 
the  tse-fooBteiae  or  holj-flies  of  HeUtl  Derst,  end  the  Piksramsn  or 
Oa»*  Upoe  (Villejr  of  Poiaoa)  la  BunpuuM  on  ths  Dlaiig  noiuteliis. 
Hot  epiiiifi  tn  comauii. 


their  differenea  in  composition  and  character  they  ill  eon 
tain  the  same  class  of  fossils ;  but  a  few  striking  examples 
of  fossils  and  formations  that  must  belong  to  the  dilnvial 
division  of  the  Quorternary  period  have  been  pointed  out 
by  Staring  and  Verbeek.  Throughout  the  rocks  remains 
of  vertebrates  are  exceedingly  scarce ;  but  of  invertebrates 
there  is  a  great  profusion.'  ° 

In  keeping  with  its  geological  Btrnctni«,  Java  a|>pear« 
in  general  to  be  in  t]be  matter  of  economic  mineral* 
the  poorest  of  the  great  itlands  of  the  archipelagei'  Coal^ 
is  very  common,  in  thin  strata  and  small  '*  pockets,"  both  iq 
Java  itself  and  in  Madura  and  the  leaser  islands,  bnt  it  haa 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  turn  it  to  any  conndsti 
able  account  A  variety  of  days  fit  for  bricki,  Miiheii< 
wore,  and  porcelain,  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  (ampo)  eaten 
as  a  dainty  by  the  natives,  good  limestone  and  marble, 
petroleum,  and  sulphur  have  been  more  or  less  regularly 
worked.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the  mud  wells  of  Kuwn 
and  Selo  (Bamarang),  and  saltpetre  at  Sn^'i  in  the  daput- 
ment  of  Gresik. 

Climate. — Java  being  situated  but  a  short  distanos  from 
the  equator,  with  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
extending  to  the  sontb,  the  climate  is  one  of  tropical  heat 
and  moiaturei 

At  BsisTis,  the  only  plase  where  a  long  aeriee  of  metaotolagieal 
obaerTatioiu  is  avtilsble,  the  orestest  mudmam  tsmporstua «( 
the  sir  between  ISM  snd  1878  wee  St -08  Fshr.,  in  iTovcmlwr 
1877,  end  the  lowest  misimum  M  02,  in  Beptcmber  of  the  esme 
year.  The  mean  tempeistura  dnring  the  aame  period  was  78  '89. 
Talcing  the  monthly  means  we  iind  Jonnary  77 '48,  Febraaiy  11 '6%, 
Uarch  78-34,  Apnl  7»-84,  Hay79'59,  June  78-8*,  July  7815, 
August  7914,  September  79'8S,  October  79-M,  Hovcmber  7t'SS, 
December  77  '86.  It  ia  thia  long  unbroken  continnity  of  high  tem- 
penturea  which  provea  trying  to  the  European  conititution,  I'or  the 
new-eomer  aeldom  feela  himself  mneh  oppnaaed  br  the  heat  The 
maximum  daily  temperatara  oeoara  in  Jsnuaiy,  Jane,  and  Jaly  at 
S  o'clook  and  in  the  other  months  st  1  o'clock  t.u.  The  Jiigheat 
maximum  of  buometrio  preaanre  recorded  between  1868  and  1878 
was  SO  Inchea  in  July  1877,  and  the  loweet  minimam  S9't4  iachea 
is  December  1870.  In  the  ten  yeaia  1S66-187>  the  dUTerence  be- 
tween the  highest  daily  mean  and  th*  lowest  was  only  0-298  of  aa 
inch. 

Java  is  situated  in  the  region  of  the  sonth-east  trade 
wind,  and  that  is  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind 
dnring  one  half  of  the  year,  from  April  to  October. 
During  the  other  half  of  the  year  a  north-west  or  west 
wind  (the  physical  continuation  of  the  north-east  trade 
wind)  blows  with  nearly  equal  steadiness,  The  former 
period  is  known  as  the  dry  aeason  or  east  monsoon,  and 
the  latter  as  the  rainy  season  or  the  west  monsoon.  The 
distinction  between  the  dry  and  the  rainy  seasons  is  most 
marked  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island ;  and  indeed 
when  we  come  as  far  west  as  Batavia  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  any  part  of  the  year  altogether  free  from  rain. 
Daring  the  dry  season  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  land 
and  sea  breezes  is  very  distinctly  exhibited;  during  the  miny, 
season,  through  obvioos  causea,  the  alternation  beeomea 
much  less  regular. 


■  Bee  Staring,  "  Snr  I'extatenoa  da  terrain  dilsTien  k  Java,"  ia 
ArAivu  irUrUndaun,  1867,  and  "  Toorkomen  van  diL  gtondea 
op  Jara,"  in  Ytn.  of  Ktm.  Atad.  «m  WtU,  AfdtA.  Katmrlt.,  1S8S; 
Verbeek,  "  Oeologie  van  Jara  '  in  Tijdxlir.  tan  htt  Aardk.  OnooL, 
part  1.J  Lorit,  Bijiragt  M  dt  Knnit  ia  Jav.  trypU^gafm^tn, 
BotUidam,  1879  ;  Uartln,  Dit  TtriitncMckltn  avf  Jaf  •tk  in 
Snlitdamfm  cm  Fr.  JungXaXn,  Leyden,  1879  ;,  "  Snr  lea  voloana 
da  IMle  de  Java  at  Irara  ispporU  arao  le  nim.lt  pentagoBal,'*  la 
CimptM  Rmdut,  torn.  Izziz.  pp.  10S8-1061.  There  haa  a*  yet  bran 
no  rrgnlar  geological  aunrey  of  Jara  ;  and  mnoh  sew  light  may  be 
expected  from  the  Ubonn  which  the  OoTamment  hai  at  laal  deter- 
mined tu  proaecnte.  Froin  Tarfaeak  and  Fannama'i  "  Host,  fatta  gooL 
obaerria  4  Java,"  In  Arch.  Shrland.,  1881,  «a  laam  that  the  exiat- 
enc*  of  gnaite  and  other  pn-Tertlary  rocka,  the  ahaasoe  of  which  haa 
long  been  regarded  aa  one  of  the  chief  pointi  of  diffaranee  betwiMii 
Java  and  Samatra,  ia  now  aacertalned  beyond  all  dlapntab 

>  8es  Yarbeek,  IM  UijwxIUit  <■  Jfii.  lad.,  Batavis  187a.  ' 
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Id  a  eonntry  of  inch  bold  and  Tuied  relief  ii  JaTi,  tlie  taiDfall 
natitraUj  diff«n  nay  itrikinglj  aaeordioff  to  loealiW  both  in  annnal 
■moant  and  in  diitribatian  in  time.  In  1878,  for  example,  the 
nomber  of  rain;  daji  (Watuurk.  Tijd:  nor  Nid,  Ind.,  1880)  wu  for 
BaUrla  (at  23  feet  abore  the  eearlerel)  181,  at  Bniteniorg  (1069 
taat)  330,  at  WiradeaK  in  Fekalongan  (at  the  learleTel)  118,  and  ao 
on.  Aeeording  to  the  Batarian  obeerrationa  for  1861-1878,  the 
following  fignrea  thoir  the  annnal rainfall: — 
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TUi  gtvei  a  mean  ananal  fall  of  75-8B  inchei.  Dniing  theaa 
flfteeu  yean  the  Urgeit  amoont  ragistored  for  any  twenly-fanr 
bonn  vaa  ('V  inchet ;  and  dnring  the  thirteen  yean  ttam  1866 
to  1878  the  lamat  amount  regiatered  in  any  tingle  hosr  vas  S'6 
inehea.  Xoreuanhalfof  the  annoalamoniitof  nunon  an  aTeraea 
falla  in  the  three  mootha  Deoember,  Jannaiy,  and  February.  The 
fallowing  fignna  are  the  percentages  for  all  the  montha  aocording 
ta  the  1861-1878  obaerrationa:— 
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Between  1867  and  1877  IMl  thnnderttoou  were  obaenred  at 
Bataria, — Korember,  Deoember,  and  Jamoary  being  the  montha 
with  the  greateat  number,  and  Jvae,  July,  and  Angnat  thoae  with 
theleaat»  --,       „        ^ 

VtgetaUon. — ^The  Tegetation  of  Java  ia-  rich  and  diver- 
■ified.  Few  of  the  phmts  being  dedduoua,  the  island  at 
all  times  preaente  the  aame  appearance  as  the  meet  fertile 
tempemte  ngioni  at  the  height  of  aommer.  The  Tillages 
and  eren  the  smaller  towns  are  in  great  measure  concealed 
from  view  by  the  abundant  and  abiding  yerdare ;  and  their 
position  in  ita  landscape  is  to  be  recognixed  mainly  by  the 
different  appearance  presented  by  their  groves  and  orchards. 
The  character  of  the  vegetation  as  a  matter  of  course  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  soil ;  bat  at  once  more  obvioos 
and  more  general  are  the  modifications  conditioned  by  in- 
crease of  elevatioa  Junghuhn  divided  the  island  into  four 
botanical  zones,  and  his  division  has  been  commonly 
adopted  by  his  successors.  The  first  or  tropical  zone 
extends  from  tite  seaboard  to  a  height  of  2000  feet ;  the 
second  or  that  of  moderate  heat  has  its  upper  limit  at  a 
height  of  about  4S00  feet ;  the  third  or  comparatively  cool 
region  reaches  a  height  of  7600  feet ;  and  the  fourth  or 
coldest  region  comprises  all  that  lies  above  that  elevation. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are 
far  from  rigid,  and,  if  thsj  were  to  follow  the  actual 
appearance  of  certain  definite  vegetable  forms,  would  dip 
and  rise  at  every  advance^  It  is  at  once  evident  also  that 
from  the  structure  of  the  island  the  lowest  zone  has  by  far 
the  moat  extensive  area ;  the  second  indeed  is  only  a  fiftieth 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  is  only  a  five-thousandth.  The 
lowest  zone  is  the  region  of  the  rice-fields  and  sugar  planta- 
tions, of  cocoa-nuts,  cinnamon,  and  cotton.  According  to 
their  character  the  coasts  are  fringnd  with  mangroves, 
nipah,  and  other  palm  trees,  and  the  kayu  gabas  {AUtonia 
tch<Uaru) ;  the  ponds  and  lakelets  are  covered  with  Vtrieu- 
larim  and  lotus  flowers ;  vast  prairies  are  clothed  with  the 
silvery  alang-alang  grass,  broken  by  thickets  of  bamboos 
and  patches  of  the  t^ler  eri  grass  and  glagoh.  The  second 
zone  is  the  region  more  especially  of  the  coffee  and  the  tea 
plantations^  ^  the  areng  or  sugar  palm,  and  of  mais&  In 
the  forests  toere  is  a  great  profusion  of  woody  lianas, 
rotangs,  and  cissns  varieties.  In  the  third  sone,  which 
consists  mainty  of  the  slopes  of  volcanic  mountains,  but 
also  comprises  a  few  plateaus,  there  is  little  cultivation 
except  in  the  Tenger  mountains,  where  the  natives  raise 
Indian  com,  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  and  at  Bimpnngan 

'  Bee  Oifrvatioiu  matU  at  IhtMagMtieaX  and  MtUonHogieai  Oitcr- 
tabirf  at  Baiatia  (toL  L,  1871;  voL  iv.,  1879). 


(the  highest  village  in  JaTi,..6S80  feetf  on  tke  fiienj 
plateau,  where  evm  tobaeeo  is  most  suecessfnlly  calti- 
vated.  The  fourth  zone,  so  far  as  phanarogamons  plants 
are  concerned,  lias  a  very  restricted  vegetation,  somewhen 
about  one  hundred  species  being  known ;  bat  there  is  a 
corresponding  abundance  of  eryptogamt :  foiigi  are  eon- 
mon,  and  moases  cover  the  ground  and  invest  the'  treca 
The  whole  flora  of  this  upper  regioit  beat*  a  strong  Euro- 
pean cast 

According  to  a  writer  in  tha  TifdtdiTifi  van  IfiimrinU  m 
Landbouv,  1879,  not  leaa  than  one-fonrth  to  one-fifth  oi  the  area  el 
Java  is  still  eorered  with  fureeL  in  apita  of  the  fact  that  in  vaiioni 
qnartan  recUeea  destnution  naa  been  allowad  to  ao  as.  The 
■bondant  moiatore  of  the  vegetation  happily  pieventa  ue  nread  tt 
the  Area  by  which  the  natirea  often  clear  the  miiiea  or  nmglea. 
Sztenaire  tracta  of  virajn  foreat  eziat,  more  partieidarlf  in  the  aonih 
of  the  reaidendee  of  Bantaiti,  the  Preanger  Kageociea,  Baavimai^ 
Faanman,  Kediil,  Proboliogo,  Beeuki,  ind  Banyawangi ;  ana  many 
of  the  principal  monntaina— O.  Ayang,  O.  T^rmi^  O.  Blamat,  Q, 
Wili^  O.  Ardjona,  O.  Baon,  &&— etOl  preaerire  their  natonl 
oorering  of  Inzniiant  foliage.  In  the  first  (one  the  fcnata  aia 
largely  compoaed  of  Uofnoliaetm  and  Anaueem ;  bat  tha  loftiait 
treee  are  rather  the  Mimiuopi  acumituUa,  the  &KiHudm  glganUa, 
and  the /riNaylaini,  which  reach  a  height  of  ISO  feet  IntheeecoM 
zone  the  first  rank  most  be  idrm  to  the  raaamala  {lAfuUgmUr 
Altingia),  the  tmnks  of  whicn  mn  atraight  up  for  M  or  100  ftet 
before  they  break  into  branches.  The  tree,  however,  ia  only  fonod 
in  the  Preanger  Begenciea  and  the  contignoai  poitlona  of  Boitcniorg, 
Among  the  other  treee  more  generally  charaeteriatic  of  the  sone  an 
the  piupa  {Sekima  -Jforonhm),  yieldingfine,  red,  heavy  timbn,  the 
ki  aapi  {Ocrdmia  txetlia),  the  gadok  (Steelhybi/aaaiia^th*  bayar 
(Pteraqwrmum  Blumtanum),  and  JSpidumt  dauijlan,  Duoaghout 
the  greater  part  of  both  the  lower  regiona  the  banyaa-tiaa  and 
aereral  cloeely  allied  forma  are  extremely  common. 

Hitherto  oompantively  little  advantage  haa  been  taken  of  the 
Jaranaae  wealth  of  timber.  If  the  native  atatae  and  Madnra  be  left 
out  of  accocmt,  all  the  wooile  and  foreat,  with  the  exceptien  of  anch 
portions  as  have  been  formally  diapoaed  of  to  private  iwaeeason,  are 
considered  as  Oovemment  property,  and  are  managed  nnder  a  new 
avatem  intiadacad  in  1874.  By  this  the  teak  fonata  or  planta- 
tlona  are  tingled  ont  for  particnlar  treatment.  They  exist  in  the  reai- 
denciea  of  Tagal,  Samarang,  Japan,  Snrabaya,  Uadinn,  Kediri,  and 
are  eatimatad  to  occnpy  SSOO  aqoare  milee.  The  leaporta  where  the 
timber  trade  it  chiefly  carried  on  an  Batavio,  Samanng,  Bnrabaya, 
and  Oreeik.  The  net  profit  realised  by  the  Oovinunant  from  the 
foreat  department  was  only  £S8,000  in  1879.' 

Beforetting  haa  been  commenced  in  variona  plaeea — mon  parti- 
cnlarly  on  the  Bumbing,  Sendirt,  Uerbabu,  and  Uaanag.  The 
BvauyftuM  gloiuluM,  the  jnar  {Cauia  JItriia,  Tthl),  a  npedlv 
growing  tree  indigenooa  to  Snniatn,  and  the  tnrian  ((Mbrtlafttn- 
Juga,  &),  an  being  largely  employed  by  the  Ctovemment  far  this 
pnrpoae. 

Zoology. — In  respect  of  its  fauna,  Java  differ*  from 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  peninsula  far  more  than 
these  differ  among  themselves ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
shows  close  resemblances — not  exhibited  by  Borneo  and 
Sumatra — to  the  Siamese  peninsula  and  also  to  the  Hima- 
layas. No  genus  and  only  five  or  six  of  the  ninety  species 
of  Javanese  mammals  are  eooGned  to  the  island ;  and  of 
the  two  hundred  and  seventy  species  of  land  birda  only 
forty  are  peculiar.  Thirteen  genera  of  mammals,  includ- 
ing the  elephant,  the  tapir,  and  the  Malay  bear,  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  Malay  region,  are  altogether  abaent; 
and  twenty-five  Malayan  genera  of  birds — comprising 
jays,  gapers,  be»eaten,  woodpeeken,  hombills,  enckoais 
pheasants,  and  partridges — are  in  like  eaa&* 

The  Javaneae  iliinoceroa,  the  laigaet  of  the  mammala  In  the  idaiid, 
diffen  from  thst  si  Snmatn  in  having  only  one  hon  taitwirt  of 
twa  It  nngea  over  the  highett  mooatuns,  and  its  lagolar  patlu — 
worn  into  deep  channela— may  be  traced  np  the  ateepeat  alepea  and 
rannd  the  limt  of  even  active  velesaoes.  Of  wild  twine  toera  an 
two  tpeciea^  S%i  vitbUus  in  the  hot  region  and  Sut  vmtcon—  ia 
the  tempente.  Both  an  extremely  abandsnt,  snd  their  deprada- 
tiona  an  the  eanaa  of  mock  loea :  in  the  reaiilenCT  of  Jqan,  for 
inttanot,  nmrardt  of  fiva  thoatand  have  bean  UUaa  in  two  montha 
Kot  mnch  leaa  than  the  rhinooarot  ia  the  haoting  ar.0M  iiaifsfnii, 
to  be  frand  in  aU  the  aninhabitad  diatriett  faatwaea  MOO  and  7000 
feet  01  elevation.  The  kidang  or  mintiae  {Ctnuba  smm^)  and 
the  rata  (Ams  k^pilofhiu)  an  the  ehlM  lepiatmtatine  cf  the  daar 
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IriBJ ;  til*  foMtr  it  t  dflicab  little  rMtnM  Aaenrring  nnglr  or  in 
Twin  both  in  the  monntaiiu  ud  in  tke  cout  diitricta ;  the  latter, 
liring  in  herds  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  in  the  gruey  "openi," 
^ns  neellont  inert  to  the  nttire  hnnten.  The  lum^il  (Tragklui 
jaranieuM)  ie  little  bigger  then  a  hare.  The  royal  tiger~the  wme 
•peciee  as  that  of  ImRa — ie  etill  frequent  enongfa  in  the  forests  to 
make  •  tiger-liunt  a  charsrteiialie  Jaranese  scene,  and  to  permit 
the  nstirs  iirinrae  to  exhibit  at  times  a  tiger  and  buffalo  fight'  The 
leopard  is  also  common:  in  the  warm  rrgiim  specimeue  are  oecesion- 
«lly  fonnd  in  wliich  tlis  coat  is  almost  anifermly  black,  the  spot*, 
lioverer,  being  risible  on  inspection,  la  the  tree  tope,  the  birds 
find  ■  treaeberons  enemy  in  the  matjan  rempak  or  wild  eat  (A/it 
miimia  or  Lapardia  jata»rmi$),  about  tile  sixe  of  a  common  eat, 
with  the  markings  of  its  larger  nameeake.  The  do^triba  la  repre- 
sented by  the  (ox-like  adjag  (Caste  rutibuit),  vhicS  hunts  in  len>- 
ciotts  packs. 

The  CkeifO/ileTtt  bold  a  prominent  place  in  the  fanna.  Bemarkable 
especially  for  sue  ia  the  lulong  or  flying-fox  [fteropiu  tdtilii),  a 
fruit-eating  bat,  which  may  be  seen  hsagiiig  during  the  day  iit 
black  clusters  aaleep  on  the  trees,  ami  in  tns  erening  hasteuiug  in 
(lark  flocks  to  iu  faronrite  beding  grounds  In  the  forest  The 
damage  these  do  to  the  young  cocoa-nut  trees,  the  maize,  and  the 
angsr-palm  leads  the  native  to  snare  and  shoot  tbem  ;  and  their 
tinli  is  good  to  eat.  Smaller  kinds  of  hats  are  not  leie  abundant,^ 
perhatia  the  most  common  species  being  the  Nycticrjiu  Temmindtii. 
In  certsio  places  they  rongrrgate  iu  myriads  like  seafowl  on  the 
rlilTs,  and  their  excrements  urodnre  exlensire  guano  deposits,  which 
the  natirsa  of  Surakirtd  and  Mulian,  fur  example,  ntilLie  assonroes 
of  ealt|ietre^  The  honse  of  Canneman,  near  Bsauki,  is  the  chosen 
heunt  of  a  monstrous  colour  wliii-h  hsre  snceessAitly  defied  all 
efforts  made  to  expel  them.  I'be  creature  known  to  the  Europeans 
as  a  flying  cat,  anil  to  the  natives  as  the  kubin,  is  the  GaUopitKcem 
«i>/->>yn/iti,  msrking  a  sort  of  transition  from  the  bate  to  the 
lemnroiJa.  Of  these  last  Java  baa  several  species,  held  in  swe  by 
the  nstives  for  their  snppo>ad  power  of  fascination.  The  apes  are 
represented  by  the  wou-won  (J?y/otn(es  /euctsrw),  the  lutung,  and 
kowi  ( Aiasiy'M  maurut  acd  fj/rntu),  the  surili  {PYaiiyla  mUratv\ 
end,  most  gcnersl  of  all,  Uantut  eynamolfUM,  The  existence  of 
bands  of  the  wou-wous  is  only  too  distinctly  proved  in  the  ssoond 
sons  by  the  loud  and  racspkanons  outciy  from  which  thair  name  ia 
denTed.  Tbe  lutung  or  black  ape  prefera  the  temperate  region, 
though  it  is  met  with  es  high  as  7000  feet  above  the  esa  and  as  low 
■s  2000.  The  J/neanu  keeps  for  the  most  part  to  tbe  warm  coast 
lajgioaa.  Bats,  mii^,  porcupinee,  a  particular  kind  of  hare  (Xepus 
Kifrteonie— confined  to  a  very  limited  habiut),  aqnirrela,  flyine 

Snirrela,  an  the  Javanese  repressntatives  of  the  Sodeutia;  and 
•  AieeeUeera  comprise  a  shrew  mouse,  three  species  ot  Cladebata, 
•ad  Biftomf$  ntilut,  peculiar  to  Java  and  Sumatra. 

AgricuUvrt, — In  the  eyes  of  •  JaTaneae  to  lackrice  is 
io  lack  food.  About  the  introduction  of  thii  diriae  cereal 
he  tella  strange  legendi,  considering  it  the  offspring  of  the 
body  of  Dewie  Brie.  -The  priesthood  of  this  goddeai  i« 
more  influential  often  than  that  of  the  Prophet  j  at  an 
autumn  feitival  the  Toishippers  may  be  heard  uttering  the 
Mahometan  Bismillah,  and  following  it  np  with  the  ssren- 
fold  repetition  of  her  nam&  For  a  full  harvest  the  choice 
of  a  lucky  day  ia  of  greater  importance  than  the  careful 
tillage  of  the  field ;  and  to  eiuure  n  proper  selection  the 
JaTanese  must  have  the  "  irindu,"  the  year,  the  month,  the 
day,  the  hour.  In  each  of  the  eight  years  of  the  windu  a 
special  method  of  ploughing,  of  sacrificing,  praying,  Ac., 
must  be  employed.'  The  Javanese  ia  thus  fax  from  being 
an  enlightened  cultivator  even  of  his  one  indispeiisable 
grain;  and,  though  tbe  ancestral \nstom  must  in  many 
cases  be  really  the  result  of  ancient  experience,  the  blindfold 
way  in  which  it  is  applied  results  in  Teiy  bad  husbandry. 
The  cultivation  of  the  rice  appears  at  present  to  be  often 
carried  on  at  a  dead  loss.  The  varieties  of  the  cereal  known 
to  the  Javanese  are  numerous;  but  they  ara  commonly 
grouped  as  Oryia  tativa,  prmcox,  montana,  and  jt/vf  t'noto. 
The  flnt  is  the  kind  mainly  sown  in  the  savoAs  or 
irrigation-fields ;  the  montana,  on  the  other  hand,  is  suited 

*  8e^  in  Beanvoir'B  reyo^e  JKomd  th$  WarU,  a  dsaoiptton  of  ths 
BMnsgerle  of  the  prince  of  Jokjoksrta, 

*  In  the  first  yasr,  for  example,  of  tbe  wlndu,  Al^  tbe  woik  Is 
Vgon  on  Friday,  snj  the  flnt  Airnw  Is  drawn  Ikum  aouth  to  north  In 
ths  mkidls  of  the  field.  The  saeriflclsl  fssst  consists  mainly  of  ilos  not 
•soked  in  etssn  {Sefa  KteafV  for  dttalls  ss  to  rloe  caltun,  its  snper- 
ftitisai^  kc^ ass  B^dr.  tolitT.L.  mT.  Xmi*  xmJfti.  Ind.,  1871. 


for  those  in  which  there  is  no  artificial  irrigation,— either 
gogo-land,  which  has  l>een  only  rudely  cleared  frodi  tbe 
forest  and  brought  under  imperfect  or  temporary  tillage,  or 
the  tagal,  which  ia  regularly  subject  year  after  year  to  the 
processes  of  husbandry. 

Some  idei  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  agricultnni  activity 
in  Java  from  the  (oUowing  statement  of  the  smonnt  of  Und  (in 
bouws,— the  bonw  or  bahn  being  about  1}  acroa)  cultiTstcd  for 
their  own  use  by  the  natives  of  Java  and  Uadnra,  e»iuiliag  tha 
native  statea  and  the  private  propertioa  : — 
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In  1879,  lesving  ont  of  view  the  nstive  Urrltorias  and  the  privet* 
estatea,  the  area  under  cultivation  was  2,920,614  bouws.  Of  thb 
aggregate.  1,104, 022  bouws  were  sawahs  cspable  of  irrigation, 
813,ISS  sawahs  dependent  on  the  rsina,  40,219  msrsb-sswahs,  uid 
863,220  tagal  fields.  The  system  of  communal  proiirietorsbip  and 
annual  re<- vision  of  the  soil  laigely  holds  throughout  Jsvs,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  irrigated  lands ;  in  a  lam  nunilicr  of  instancss 
it  has  tsken  tbe  place  of  individual  owneranip  within  quite  recent 
years,  and  in  pther  instances  the  opposite  process  has  been  carried 
through.  There  are  villagea  where  the  redtstribntion  Is  ispested 
regularly  every  year,  others  where  this  is  only  done  ss  oltm  as  the 
i^nmber  of  legitimate  share- takers  is  incresaed  or  dimlnisbad.  In 
some  to  prevent  the  exesaaire  parcelling  of  the  land  a  certain  quota 
of  the  claimanta  ai«  kept  in  ateyance  at  each  term  of  allotment 
To  the  reclaimer  of  virgin  Und  belongs  the  ownerjhlp  of  tbe  samei 
Details  will  be'  fonnd  in  the  official  A'mfraiime  van  Jul  mdmofk 
naar  d€  reclUn  van  dm  inlander  op  d«n  groud,  of  which  an  epitome 
appears  in  Dt  Indiiche  Qidt,  1880. 

Besides  rice  the  Javanese  enltivste  for  their  own  usa^  on  a  smallir 
scsls,  main  fiagung),  ground  nuts,  yams,  Ooleeuia  mttquervm, 
ColcuM  lubenmu,  snd  oaasava.  The  burdens  snd  orchsids  in  which 
thsir  huts  are  embowered  contain  a  great  variety  of  fmitai  The 
eoooa-ant  holds  an  increaslaRly  important  plsoe, — the  bast  of  the 
many  varietiea  being  tbe  ijjo ;  and  the  Danaaa  is  even  mora 
common.  For  an  account  of  these  sa  well  as  other  ftnit*  eoltivated 
in  the  native  orchards  <.,4rteairptis  inltgri/olia,  (MS.)  set  a  papsr  bv 
Uelpke  in  Di  Inditch*  Oidt,  1880. 

The  Javaneae  poaeeea  buffaloee,  ordinary  cattle^  boiaat^  doM  and 
eats.  Attempta  made  by  the  Government  to  intraduoe  ue  tea 
(1841)  and  tha  csmel  (184S-4S)  were  not  sneceasfkiL  lb*  bollUo 
wu  probably  introduced  by  tha  Hindus.  The  ordinaiy  cattle  are 
of  very  mixal  race  ;  tbe  Indian  srbu  having  been  finneil  with  the 
banting  and  with  European  cattle  of  mieceUaneoue  oHgin.  Tbe 
horeee,  though  email,  are  of  excellent  eharaotar,  and  their  maater^ 
acoording  to  their  own  ideaa,  are  extremely  particular  in  regard  ta 

Eurity  of  rtoe.  Biding  eomes  very  naturally  to  the  Javanese ; 
one-racea  and  toumays  have  been  in  vogue  amongst  them  from 
early  timea.  Tbe  native  eheep  an  of  no  value  for  uieir  wool,  and 
the  ilneat  maiinoi^  introduced  by  HoUe  in  1872,  soon  dsgeneiated 
to  the  eame  condition.'  Beea  (apparently  the  small  stingleas  Jfrli- 
pona  mututo)  sn  kept  by  the  nativee  of  die  Freanger.  Hit 
attempt  to  intraduoe  the  European  varietiea  made  in  1S77-4  has 
proved  vtry  much  of  a  failure.     Bee  Boitenzorg  Ksiwrt,  1879. 

The  production  of  rice  is  not  of  more  impertaucs  to 
the  native  Javaneae  than  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-plant 
ia  to  their  European  masteia  The  first  coffes-plaut*  grown 
in  Java  of  which  we  luve  historical  accounts  were  brooghk 
from  Einanore  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  1696 ;  but  they 
periahed  in  the  earthquake  and  flood  of  1699,  and  th* 
honour  of  reintroducing  the  precious  thnib  belongs  U 
Hendrik  Zwaardekroon.*    The  first  shipment  of  Javanese 


*  Tbe  number  of  bufiiloes  In  Java  (exclusive  d  Batavia,  Bunkarta, 
and  J<^'t>karU)iBl887  wta  1,046,844;  of  eattle,  840,12S ;  and  of 
bonaa,'  321,150.  By  1878  tbe  comsponding  numben  wen  2,288,618 
bnibloea,  1,390,649  cattle,  682,612  honea.  Once  1878  then  art 
aUtistica  for  the  whole  itlsDd:ittl877tbebuAdosennmbsi«l  3,764,498; 
the  cattle,  1,727,841;  and  the  honet,  n8,411.  Tbe  eattls  pisgnt 
mads  iU  appeaiBaee  in  tha  ialand  In  1879.  Pet  Xestsrea,  "Dt 
VtestepsI  of  Java,"  in  1>4  lududu  OidM,  1880. 

'  See  N.  P.  van  den  Berr,  "  Toorlbrvnglng  ent  Terbnilk  van  Keffle  " 
{TiJdmX.  voor  Nitvr.  a*  Lmib.,  1879).  Wl(lii  Kawah  la  mentloted 
in  a  Bawl  inecilption  of  866,  end  "  Basn-sonp  "  Is  inelndsd  la  tbs  Ust 
of  Javantss  btvvagta  by  £avil  Tappen  (1667-1882). 
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coffee  to  the  Netherknda  was  mode  in  1711-12;  bnt  it 
wu  not  till  after  1721  that  the  yearly  exports  reached 
tny  contiderabla  amount  The  aggregate  quantity  sold  in 
the  home  market  from  1711  to  1791  was  2,036,i37  picnle 
(of  133  lb  avoird.),  and  thia  miut  have  repreiented  nearly 
the  whole  production  of  the  island.  By  the  beginning  m 
the  19th  century  the  annual  production  was  120,000  picnls, 
and  in  apite  of  political  interruptions  this  had  increased  by 
1825  to  268,000  picuk  After  the  introduction  of  the 
Van  den  Bosch  lyatem  a  further  augmentation  was  effected ; 
and  from  the  official  reports  it  appoan  that  from  1840  to 
1873  the  amount  has  ranged  from  769,000  to  1,234,000 
picnli.  During  the  ten  years  1869-1878  the  average 
annual  produce  of  the  Government  plantations  was  878,000, 
that  of  the  private  planters  166,000  picnia.  In  1878  the 
actual  quantity  of  Government  coffee  was  831,616  piculs, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  full  grown 
plants  in  the  island  was  14,18O,OO0l  The  eoUecting  ware- 
houses were  367. 

Nut  in  impBrtanc*  to  the  coffee  plant  b  the  tagtrouMk  Between 
186S  ud  1867  th*  evenge  prodiiAQon  of  Java  «ru  1,652, 112^eii1i ; 
between  1861  ud  1873,  2,80»,»«8  ;  and  between  187S  end  1880, 
S, 438,912 ;  the  correiponduijBr  namben  for  Brazil  being  1,883,200, 
3,176,000  and  3,110,256.  The  largest  barrut  in  any  ungle  yeu 
In  Jars  duipg  *U  that  period  wu  that  of  1877,  3,721,884  picnia. 
The  coltiration  of  tea,  commenced  by  Dn  Bna,  baa  a1»  attained  a 
considerable  development ;  in  1879  the  production  amonnted  to 
npnards  of  5,700,000  IK  The  plantations  are  private  enterprises 
on  lands  leased  or  granted  as  freehold  by  the  GoTemment:  Uoat  of 
tbeu  are  in  Batavto  (Depart  Bnitenzorg)  and  the  Preanger  Begen- 
des.  Cinchona  ia  largelr  grown  by  the  Govemmest,  and  to  aome 
extent  I7'  the  private  planters.  In  1879  the  Qoveinmeat  bad 
1,678,670  trees;  the  pradaction  was  abont  116,0001b,  Ten  die> 
tlnet  varistie*  ere  bi  enltivation,  Suednba  and  CcMiajftt  knaniea 
prspondaiating.  The  tobacco  plant  ia  povn  in  nearlyaU  the  te- 
aiduieies,  bat  most  extensively  m  Kedin  and  BesnkL  Thsprodao- 
tion  for  the  foreign  market  amounted  in  1879  to  7,060,000  ft.* 

Tlie  enltivation  of  the  great  wealth'^ivinK  crops  of  Java  baa  long 
bean  carried  on  in  the  inteieat  of  the  Oovenimant,  the  native 
peasantrv  l)eing  obliged  to  devote  so  mach  of  their  soil  and  toil  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  their  Eniopean  maatan.  Tha  system  by 
which,  in  this  nfizi,  the  lalatioBs  of  tlie  Government  to  uie  native 
were  for  a  long  time  determined  is  generally  known  as  the  "eoltnra 
system.*  Introdneed  in  1830  by  Van  den  Bosch,  it  eootinnsd  bi 
force  tiU  1873,  and  baa  not  altogether  disappeared  even  yet  Aa 
far  back  aa  1866  modifloatiana  of  ita  arraagementa  were  introdaeed 
by  Da^ maer  van  Twist ;  and  the  position  of  the  native  was  farther 
imraoved  by  Sloet  van  de  Beela  The  reforms  were  for  a  time  le* 
taraed  by  Governor  10)er ;  bat  in  1870,  onder  the  colonial  minister 
Waal,  a  new  agreriao  bw  was  passed  which  permitted  the  cession  of 
nncaltivsted  ground  *o  Eoropeans  on  a  lease  of  seventy-five  yean. 
The  principal  object  of  the  "cnltnre  system  "  was  the  coffee  plant; 
and  it  b  oily  gradaally  that  the  restrietiona  of  the  older  regnlation 
have  been  leuxed.  In  1873  a  new  regnbtion  was  introdaeed  into 
the  Preanaer  Regencies ;  in  1876  it  waa  extended  to  the  rest  of  the 
bland  wita  the  exception  of  Faaaroan  and  tha  Tenger  moantaina ; 
and  in  1877  it  waa  made  applioabb  in  Ptanraan  likewise.  By  tbb 
new  system  the  large  plantationa  at  a  distance  tram  the  abodaa 
of  the  "coltara"  peasanta  are  to  be  replaced  by  amaller  planta- 
tioas  near  the  viUagaa ;  no  service  b  demanded  fSram  those  whose 
lands  and  gardaos  are  below  a  definite  '"'W'""'"!  and  the  people 
eaanot  be  called  oat  for  field  work  sn  nuuai ;  fifty  coffee 
planta  b  the  graateat  nambsr  that  any  coe  can  be  called  on  to 
pbnt  In  a  year.  The  ceneral  scape  of  the  newer  legisbtion  b  to 
Isavs  as  mneh  ss  poasibb  to  private  initbttvat  nstivs  and  Xonpaaa, 
bnt  it  will  be  a  longtime  before  the  boding  strings  can  be  altogether 
dropped.    In  the  words  of  Ur  Kotenn : — 

"Ike  Jaiaaeie  kaows  m  (readon.  Rli  whole  eilihiiiiie  Is  'rualsiloDad.' 
If  ke  ia  boaad  to  mdv  ■  oHart  '^arriee^  the  eflmlanrrattea  ilunn  iim  to  vkrt 
dspartmKt  to  applj  htanaoU,  vhea  sua  how  he  nan  plaal,  U  bslsaettoaadlo 
mdor  'ooltnn  -««rrioo,lKi>haa  thepoiMOB  of  a  eo^called  freo  atrtenltorlit,  the 
admlBlitntloa  prosallMo  iho  Uni<  and  nothod  oC  lowtag  sad  plaatla(  his  liDd. 
If  he  wiahas  to  Ix  his  hsMtaUoa  uulsHs  hto  vinan,  tha  ilUaae  (Uslnar  sre- 
vent  him.  If  ho  has  a  dwcUng  c<  his  owa,  the  adnliilibuloa  daddaa  fechha 
vhol  sort  of  mslorish  ho  must  vio  for  tho  roof.  XI  ho  baa  a  **— f**f  alxht  laap 
la  his  hamhoo  hat,  he  aiaat  not  hanf  It  scalnai  tho  vmlL" 

It  b  not  in  the  ooifea  plantationa  only  that  hb  service  b  demanded 
tnr  the  Government  InlS79thenwer<2,030,136panonssabjeetto 
the  corvee ;  and  the  aotaal  dava  of  work  required  were  >^197>661, 
the  greatest  nam-  jt  of  days  which  can  be  exacted  i^m  any  indivi- 

*  la  legaid  to  soffee,  angar,  dnchona,  fee.,  aae  K.  W.  van  Ooikom, 
Di  Ott-IndiKk*  CMdmt  <■>  BtlnUmg  tot  BamM  m  JfitmktUt, 
JUastetdan,  1S81. • 


dnal  being  63  per  aaamn.  To  watch  the  (SlovemmeBt  WarohoiUM, 
to  escort  prboaais,  to  keep  the  roada  and  bridgea  in  repair,  to  give 
essi stance  to  neiaons  travelling  in  tbe  pablio  aervioe,  am  aome  of 
tha  many  taaka  which  the  aative  u  called  on  to  perform. 

Jfiaehniit  ArU, — la  theaa  tlie  Javaneaa  are  in  sdvanoe  of  tbe  other 
peoples  of  Uie  arebipalagoi  Of  thirty  diOereat  oafts  practienl 
among  tbr<n,  tbe  most  important  are  those  of  tha  blacksmith  or 
eatbr,  the  oaipenter,  the  siia-aheath-maker,  the  copperamiili,  the 
goMamith,  and  the  potter.  Their  akill  in  the  working  of  the  metab 
u  the  more  noteworthy  aa  they  have  to  imi>ort  the  raw  tnateiiala- 
The  most  esteemed  prodnot  of  tbe  bbcksmith's  skill  b  the  kris ; 
every  man  sad  boy  above  the  age  of  foartecn  wean  one  at  leaat  as 
partof  hboidiaaiy  dress,  sad  mea  of  rank  two  and  sometimee  four. 
In  tha  finiahing  and  ednnmeat  of  tho  finer  weapona  no  expenae  u 
eparsd ;  and  ancient  krisaa  of  good  workmanahip  aometimea  fetch 
enormooa  prioea.*  Tbe  Javanoae  gold  and  silver  work  possesses  con- 
aiderabb  baaaty,  bat  there  b  ootbiag  equal  to  the  filigree  of  Snmatra; 
the  brasa  maaieal  inatramenta  era  m  exoeptioBal  excellence.  Both 
bricks  and  tiles  are  laigaly  made,  as  wall  as  a  coarse  nnglandpottnr 
similar  to  that  of  Hindustan ;  bat  all  the  finer  warsa  ate  imported 
from  China.  Cotton  spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing  are  earned  on 
for  tha  most  part  ssponly  domestic  opetatians  by  the  women.  Tha 
naaal  mode  of  giving  variety  of  eolonrb  by  weaving  in  atripes  with 
a  succession  of  diiTerent^oloared  yams,  but  another  mode  b  to  cover 
with  melted  wax  cr  damar  the  part  of  the  cloth  not  intended  to 
raoeive  the  dye.  Tbb  prooeas  b  natonlly  a  alow  one,  and  baa  to 
be  repeated  according  to  tha  number  of  cokmta  required.  Aa  a 
oonseqnenos  the  "  battika,''  as  tbe  cloths  thus  treated  are  callod, 
are  in  request  by  the  wceltliier  riessts.  Enropsoa  imitations  are 
eaaily  detected,  and  do  not  pass  muster;  bat  a  more  rapid  fiocaaa 
of  battildng  by  means  of  bud  (tamps  has  began  to  be  empbyed 
both  by  native  and  Chineee  workera.  For  the  most  part  quiet 
colours  are  prefarted.  To  the  Javaneaa  of  the  preaent  day  tha 
ancient  buildinga  d  the  Hindu  periods  are  the  work  of  sapematurol 
power.  Except  when  employed  by  hb  £aropean  master  he  seldosa 
builds  aaything  more  subatantisl  then  a  bunboo  or  timber  tkams 
work ;  bat  bi  Uie  detaib  of  such  erectiona  be  exhiUta  both  akIU 
and  tastSb  Vhen  Euiopeaas  first  esme  to  the  iabnd  they  fooad 
native  veaseb  of  laige  siis  well  entitled  to  the  name  of  ehipa ;  and, 
though  shipbailding  proper  b  now  carried  on  only  under  the  dire^ 
tion  of  Kuropeans,  boat-building  b  a  vary  extenaive  native  indnstiT 
along  the  wbob  of  the  north  ccast— the  boats  sometimes  taacUng 
a  baraea  cf  60  tons. 

The  only  one  <tf  the  higher  srts  which  the  Javueaa  have  carried 
to  uy  degree  of  perfection  b  mnaic ;  ud  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
their  efbrts  lathis  direction  Boropeuadiflergrestljr.  Theorsheotza 
(janufaa)  consiats  cf  wind,  string,  sad  percussion  instznmaats,  tbe 
btter  bebig  in  preponderaaey  to  the  other  two.  (Detaib  on  the 
iaatraments  will  M  bund  ia  Kaflles,  and  a  deScriptiaa  of  a  peifonn- 
ucebithe  Tour  (iitJCeade,  1880.)  Ia  oooaaxion  with  tbb  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  wayaags  or  puppet  plays,  in  which  giutse^ns 
figures  of  gilded  leather  are  moved  by  uie  performer,  who  reeitas 
the  appopriate  speeches,  and  as  occasion  donaada  ploys  the  part 
of  ehoma.  At  least  one  Javanese,  Baden  Balah,  has  attained  emi- 
nence as  a  painter. 

Popiift^toii.— Tbe  data  fair  tneing  tbe  inoeaae  of  tbe 
population  era  far  from  letiabctory ;  and  tbe  retnnu  even 
of  the  pneent  time  can  on^  be  accepted  as  rough  approxi- 
mationa*  Of  the  following  tables  the  first  gives  the  totala 
for  Java  and  Madoia  for  aeveral  years,  and  tbe  second  the 
details  for  the  individnal  provinces  at  December  31, 1878, 
aoeoiding  to  tbe  XolonituU  Vtritag  of  1880. 
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•  The  leader  will  find  drawfaigB  of  a  great  variety  of  fab  bhdaa  Ib 
BalWfe,  JaMt  voL  i. 

•  la  1781  Radenssobar  estimated  tbe  popalatica  of  Java  at  8,029,9IS 
soob  ;  ia  1796  Nedarboig  gave  It  aa  at  least  three  aad  a  half  miUioii^, 
and  Dasndeb  la  180»-1S11  aa  over  3,770,000.  It  waa  eettainlj 
not  on  the  aide  of  exeaae  that  thess  sstlmatss  ened.  Ahoot  1816  tke 
first  raal  cawaa  of  the  popubtlon,  carried  ont  by  BaiBaa,  gave  an  eggrw- 
gate  of  4.616,370— Java  4,390,661,  and  Madnra  234,609— of  whom 
r4M,360  were  nativM.  Aooordbg  to  Bbakei'a  astimrisa  {Ti/dmMr. 
tl>or  Wtdtrl  IndO,  1347),  tha  total  about  1846  waa  9,648.046.  oC 
whom  9,873,989  were  natives.  The  only  year  aiace  1849  in  which, 
aeeording  to  the  oflicial  retoms.  Ihsia  has  besa  a  decnaaa  in  thspopn- 
lation  b  1360,  doe  to  the  famiae  and  pestlbiioe  that  prevailed  in  Dnauk 
aiid  Orobogaa.  Iheie  appears  to  be  aboat  the  aame  prapeadsiwice 
of  Bsb  oTSt  Cnub  births  m  Java  ss  ia  Boiope. 
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The  popnUttion  hu  thna  increased  conaidenbly  unce 
1873,  when  the  retnm  showed  •  total  of  17,291,20a  The 
moat  denselj  peopled  districts  (those  oeeapied  hj  the 
JsTanese  proper)  have  a  greater  ntunber  of  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile  than  Belgium ;  the  Sunda  lands,'  on  the 
other  hand,  fcnd  the  Madurese  distciets  hsTS  in  comparisoii 
•  sparse  population. 

Tha  Goramnunt  ratnnia  famish  tlia  popnlbtioii  of  onlv  tha  thraa 
laigaat  towna.  At  tha  oloaaof  1878  BataTU  (town  ana  aaburba) 
contaioad  97,58S  inhabitants,  of  whom  4427  wars  Enropeans,  2S,<t8 
Chinaaa,  68,822  natirea,  and  StO  Araba,  ko. ;  tha  nnmbara  for  Sams- 
rang  (total  79,443)  wera  Eoropaana  2S76,  Chinaaa  7088,  natirea, 
6«,ttl,  Araba,  is.,  2888,  and  for  Sanba}«  (total  118,824),  Eora- 
peana  4471,  Chinaaa  «2»<,  natirat  108,  S89,  Araba,  kc,  1481,  It 
thsa  appeals  that  in  nspect  of  popolation  BataTia  is  only  second. 
The  gnat  balk  of  tha  popnUtion  la  diatribntsd  over  tha  country  in 
Tillagea  nauall^  called  Dy  Eoropaana  daaaaa,  from  tha  Low  Jaraneas 
word  lUtt  (High  Jaraneaa  dtaun).*  tnrj  deaaa,  howerer  small 
(and  thoae  containing  from  100  to  1000  families  an  exceptionally 
large),  forma  an  independent  eonunnnity :  and  no  aooner  does  ft 
attain  to  any  considecable  siza  than  it  aenda  off  a  acora  of  familiea 
or  BO  to  form  a  new  desaa.  Each  Ilea  in  the  midst  cf  its  own  srea 
of  cultivation.  The  general  enceinte  is  formed  by  an  imparriona 
hedge  of  bambooa  40  to  70  feet  higli.  Within  thia  lie  the  houaes, 
saoh  with  its  own  enclosore  or  garth,  whioh,  rren  when  tha  flelda 
are  the  communal  property,  1>elongs  to  the  Indiridnal  householder. 
In  the  centra  of  the  alun-alun  or  fomm  there  ia  uanally  a  giant 
waring  or  tjaringin  tree  IPntUffma  (aiu'ammwm),  and  on  the 
veat  aids  standa  the  moaqus.  Tha  capital  of  a  district  ia  only  a 
larger  deaaa,  and  that  of  a  regency  (in  Sondaneaa  dayuX,  in  Low 
JsTanese  ntffArA,  hence  the  familiar  lugtrU)  has  tha  same  general 
type,  but  oonaiats  of  several  kampongs  or  TilUgw^  The  honses  in 
the  strictly  Jaraneae  diatricts  are  alwaya  built  on  the  gronnd ;  in 
the  Sunda  landa  they  ara  raised  on  pils^ 

AdmmUtration. — The  principal  locai  x^niopean  anUloritT 
is  known  as  the  retident,  who  exercises  judicial,  financial 
and  administrative  fnnctiona  As  president  of  the  council 
Qandraad)  and  judge  of  the  residency  court  he  deals  both 
with  civil  and  with  criminal  cases;  and  he  al^o  acts  as 
police  magistrate  in  his  more  immediate  district  Each  of 
the  attiitant  raidmtt  administers  under  Us  supervision  one 
of  the  territorial  depaKments  {afdeelingi)  into  which  each 
reaidentship  is -divided  Next  in  rank  is  the  European 
secretary  <^  the  resident,  who,  as  occasion  demands,  acts 
as  the  resident's  substitute  as  president  of  the  council,  and 
performs  a  great  variety  of  duties  as  recorder,  notary 
public,  registrar)  he.     Subject  to  the  assistant  resident  is 

^  Tliaae  aresa  are  the  raaolt  of  tha  Govamment  anrvey  begun  in  1854. 
Bee  Bavsnga,  Aptr^  d«  torigim*  it  dm  dtvlop,  da  rscoiiik  mil,  i 
Java  (Bat,  1878). 

*  That  ia,  tha  reaidandes  of  Bantam,  Batavla,  Krawaag,  Cheribon, 
and  tha  Piwnger  Begsndea, 

*  Thia  la  teallj  a  Saoakrit  word,  known  alao  in  Biitiah  India  In  tlie 
eomponnda  duai  (i.  a.,  daaadfajpati),  dnmukK  {i.  a. ,  daaa-mnkha),  aqniva- 
lant  to  village  chist^  Tha  Bondaneas  qnaat-aqoivalant  ia  Imiw,  and 
•fTKs)  Imbias  or  kampoags  oompas*  vkai^irahaq  «r  huab-aUp, 


the  controller.  "It  is  hb  first  doty  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  native  populaliun,  and  he  msy  be  cou- 
sidered  as  the  link  that  connects  the  European  with  the 
native  functionaries."  His  district  is  of  so  limited  an  ex- 
tent that  he  is  able  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  every 
portion  of  it  once  a  month,  and  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  native  officials  within  its  boundaries. 
There  is  almost  nothing  which  can  be  considered  as  affecting 
either  the  welfare  of  the  population  or  the  success  of  tha 
Government  administration  which  lies  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  snpervision.  At  the  same  time  he  is  entrusted  with  a 
very  small  share  of  execntive  authority ;  his  function  is  to 
observe,  to  advise,  to  report  Under  the  perpetual  guidance 
of  these  residents,  assistant  residents,  and  controllers,  » 
large  part  of  the  admiuistration  of  the  country  is  carried 
on  oy  the  native  functionaries  Of  these  the  highest  is 
the  regent,  whose  rank  and  right  of  precedence  is  superior 
even  to  that  of  all  European  officials  below  the  resident 
Always  belonging  to  one  of  the  ancient  noble  familiea,  ha 
maintains  the  state  and  retinue  of  an  independent  prince, 
with  all  the  elaborate  environment  of  Oriental  etiquette. 
He  receives  a  large  salary  from  the  Dutch  Government, 
poaaeaaea,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  a  landed  estate,  and 
exercises  large  authority  over  the  people  of  his  regency. 
By  the  European  officials  also  he  is  treated  with  full  respect 
and  oonsideratioa  But,  appointed  by  the  governor-general, 
he,  as  mnch  as  any  ot^nary  official  in  the  civil  service, 
holds  his  office  by  the  good-will  of  the  Dutch  Government 
Insubordination  is  followed  by  dismissal ;  and  dismissal 
involves  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  wealth  and  prestige  which 
he  possessed  as  regent  The  regent's  substitcta  is  known 
as  pattik.  The  several  districts  of  the  regency  (there  are 
usually  five  or  six)  are  administered  by  a  vitdina  (vtdono) 
or  dtmat\g;  and  secondary  subdivisions  by  OMUfcnU  letdanai 
or  wumtrxi  (salaried).  The  wed&n&  has  also  at  his  disposal 
a  considerable  number  of  volunteer  mantris  not  offioally 
recognised.* 

Tha  following  table  ahowa  the  reaidentaUfS  sad  dapartmantsinio 
which  Java  (with  Uadura)  ia  divided  i — 
JliwIiiM  :*  Aurar,  Pandaalanr,  TJirlaelQ,  Labak, 

Solatia:  Bauvla  itowa  and  laburba),  Ha«aUr-GannU%  TSaganac  Batttnsara^ 
Krvwomg:  twoeootnil  departmenta 
Prttmgwr  lUgneitt',  Bandana,  ^llUalancka,  TJI  Andjnr  (TJandjvr),  Bnka. 

btunl.  Sninedaaff,  Taalk-malaya,  Limtanffaa.  Sokapuia.  Sokapnra-kolot 
Chtribou :  Charlbon,  Indranajn  (PerDaTU),  aalah,  Matfial 


ro^i  TacalfTeKai).  Brabca,  Pamalang 

P^tatomgtm  t  Pckaloncan,  Baiuff. 

iSanwraatft  Bamarang  (Samanuig).  Salatlga,  Anbarava  fEmbah^'OWO  cr  Bab- 

Tovo),  Unarang  (Oenaiasg),  Dcmak,  Grobogan,  Kendal. 
Japara ;  Japan  (PJopanX  Kodni,  Joana  CJawana),  CalUnao  Jais  (Karifliaa 

fe|a».). 
lUmbamg ;  RamlMaig,  Tnban,  Bodjo-Kcgoro,  Blora. 
BmrabatK  Snraliara,  Ortaaea  (Ciaalk),  Xodjakerto,  (Uoaltjo,  BdajS,  LSDas- 

gas,  and  tha  lajana  of  Savcnn. 
Madura :  Pamrkaaan,  Madura,  Smnanap  (Snmsaep),  Bampana. 
Patmnum  t  Paanman.  If  alang,  Bangll. 
Pnbottngo :  PnAoltaigo.  Kraasaan  (Karckaaa),  Lamadjang. 
AtauH  1  lliaiilll.  Pananikan,  Bondovoao. 

Bamrv»gii  Banrwaagl,  Bolelcng,  and  Jcnbrana  (tha  laal  two  la  Sal). 
Banjpimat :  Banynmaa,  Tjllatjap,  Pnnrokarto,  Ptulwtlnjro,  Bandlexnagara, 
Ba^tni  Pnrworcdjo,  Knxoardjo.  Ledok  (Wonoaobo),  Xabnman,  Kaiangaayar, 
Kada  (XVAt);  Uagelang,  Tenanggnag. 
MUvtariai  Salana  tonUorx,  irlu  algbl  Kgeaalaih  sad  Faka  Alana  tanttar, 

fanning  ano  lagcncr, 
BmraJtartai  Snrakarta,  Sragen,  BorolaU,  Klatan,  WonogW. 
Madiwn  Xadtnn,  Kgawl,  PatJItan,  Powifogo,  Magatan. 
Xa*H:  Kadlrl,  Ngrowc,  Bcrbak,  BUIar. 

Ther*  are  thus  (excluding  tha  govemor-seneral]  22  laaldaiiti  and 
73  assistant  residents.  The  normal  number  of  eontroUen  is  100, 
snd  of  aspirant  controllers  48,  there  being  no  contnllsra  in  Batavia, 
Jokjokarta,  or  Snnkarta. 

Chi^  Tovmi, — The  principal  town  of  the  residency  of  Bantam 
ia  Smmg  (6*  6'  46"  S.  lat  and  108*  8'  37'  E.  long.),  bearing  tha 
asms  relation  to  the  town  of  Bantam  (abont  8  miles  dutant)  aa  New 
Batavia  bean  to  Old  Batavia.  It  is  only  100  feet  above  tha  sea- 
Isvsl,  but  even  thia  elevation  renders  the  climate  mnoh  batter  for 
Enropeans  than  that  of  Bantam,  and  it  is  owing  to  thia  that 
Rerang  has  come  to  snppUnt  the  i^der  city.  For  Baxtam,  see 
vol.  ill.  p.  347.  .^nyw  Ues  on  the  ooist  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Sunda  Stnita,  and  veaaels  from  Europe  usually  receivo  frcdi 


'  Bse  Airthar  In  J.  W.  B.  Uoney'a  Java,  London,  1881. 

*  Tha  collect  form-of  this  aaaia,  Banten,  it  getting  into  u*«  h>)>RtcU 
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proruiou  »nd  wttn  th«R.  PandtgUmg  H  787  feet  lAan  Via 
•ea;  in  the  Tieinitf  an-ealphnr  •prinn,  both  hot  ud  cold. 

Batavia,  th«  eapiul  of  Dutch  In<Ut,'hu  already  bean  described 
in  ToL  iU.  p.  481.'  UmUr  Conulii,  between  0  and  7  miles  from 
Batavia  on  the  wa^  to  Buitenzoi^  was  the  seat  of  a  fort  as  early  ss 
the  time  of  Valen^jn.  It  iras  there  that  Daendela  astablidied  his 
great  entrenched  camp,  and  it  was  there  that  the  battle  w««  fought 
(in  1811)  which  placed  Java  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Abont 
H  miles  from  Batavia  lies  Tangarang,  a  small  but  bosy  place, 
with  aereral  thousand  Chinese  among  its  inhabitants.  In  its 
vicinity  >s  Bsrgzicht  (Benigt),  formerly  famous  for  its  indigo.  For 
BtrmMzoRQ,  see  rol.  ir.  pp^  514-6. 

The  Krawang  reaidenoy  is  one  of  the  least  popnions  in  the  whole 
island.  The  great  post  raad  does  not  enter  the  territory ;  the 
resident  baa  less  direct  aothority  orer  his  district  than  is  enjoyed 
by  his  official  compeers,  and  has  no  assistant  resident  Kravmig, 
the  old  capital,  has  lost  it*  im^rtancs  since  Purviakarta  became 
the  adminiftratlTs  centre.  This  place,  laid  out  by  the  commis- 
sioner Da  Bos,  has  a  largo  natire  and  Chineee  popolation.  At 
Vanayoss,  a  considerable  ne^ri,  the  first  tea  ganlena  on  %  large 
scale  were  attempted  on  the  island. 

The  I^anger  Regencies  (Bandung,  T^jandjar,  Snmedang,  lim- 
bansan,  Sokdpara)  eonstitnte  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Rsiaencies.  Bandung,  the  capital  of  the  residency  since  186i,  is  a 
flonrishing  place,  with  a  landsome  moaqae,  and  normal  echool  for 
natire  teachers.  Tji  Andjur,  which  vaa  the  adteinistratiTe  centre  up 
to  18<i,  is  of  similar  character  to  Buidung,  though  the  remsral  of  the 
leaident  and  ius  subordinates  has  produced  a  certain  decline  In  its 
importancsk  TjUjalmglca,  in  the  rery  heart  of  the  coffee  districts, 
ha*  dereloped  greatly  since  the  new  system  was  introdnoed  in 
1870,  and  is  certain  to  make  further  prosreis  when  the  projected 
railways  glre  it  better  communication  with  Bandung  and  BataV!*, 
SuiMdanf  ia  already  a  popnions  and  prosperous  negiri,  Th* 
•ndent  settlement  of  this  name  lay  in  another  part  of  the  rrgenciea 

CieriboM  (Tjeribon)  i*  one  of  the  most  important  places  In  Jara, 
tiion([h  the  nnhealthinea*  of  the  site  has  caused  a  number  of  the 
principal  Europeans  to  settle  about  2  miles  to  the  north  at  TangkiL 
The  eharoh  erected  in  18i2,  the  regent'e  residence,  large  warehouses 
for  coffee  and  salt,  snd  a  prison  are  among  the  principal  buildings. 
The  natire  part  of  the  town  is  to  some  extent  laid  out  in  European 
stjla.  The  Chineia  quarter,  large  and  populous,  posseaaei  the  uieat 
Chinese  temple  in  Jara,  Cberiuon  is  the  reeidcnce  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  saltan  of  Cheribon.  The  palaces  are  not  so  exten- 
■iT*  as  those  of  Sarakarta  and  Jokjokarta.  By  the  mod  bank  at 
iU  mouth,  the  Tjeribon  (Shrimp  Rirer)  does  more  harm  than  ^bod 
to  the  town.  The  harbour  ia  only  kept  available  by  constant 
dredging,  but  the  roadstead  ie  Tery  good  all  the  year  round.  A 
strange  pleaeure  palace  of  Sultan  tlepuh,  fVequently  described 
by  trareUers.  lies  abont  3  mile*  from  Cheribon  near  Snnya  Bsja. 
Jliutdii,  a  Tillage  4  mile*  aoath-east  of  Cheribon,  ie  remarkable  as 
th*  only  spot  on  the  north  coast  of  Jsva  which  is  -riaitad  br  the 
ihM  prut  or  belly  fish,  a  species  abont  as  large  ai  a  cod,  causht  in 
thousands,  and  salted  by  ths  local  fishermen.  Indramayu  hes  on 
both  aides  of  th*  Tji  Uanuk,  abont  8  mile*  bom  the  eoest  It 
is  mentioned  *a  Dermayo  in  th*  old  Portuguese  and  Dutch  trsTela 
A*  a  port  for  the  rice  of  tti*  district  of  Indramayn,  and  for  th* 
coffee  of  the  Freanger  and  Cheribon,  the  town  seemed  at  one  time 
to  haTe  a  great  commercial  future  before  it,  but  the  roadstead  was 
•afe  only  during  the  east  monsoon.  The  river  has  a  tendency  to 
send  its  water*  oy  ths  channel  of  the  Kali  Rambatan,  and  a  prooes* 
of  silting  up  is  going  on  rapidly.  In  1876  the  Goremment  began 
the  constmction  of  works  to  prevent  the  change  of  course, 

Tagal  hss  long  been  one  of  the  chief  town*  in  Java, — foreign 
commerce,  and  native  trade,  industry,  and  Saheries,  belns  all  well 
developed.  Abont  1846  Dr  Blocker  eetimatad  ita  popmation  at 
S9,6M,  and,  if  the  growth  of  th*  town  ha*  been  similar  to  that 
of  th*  residency,  the  total  mar  now  b*  *et  down  **  abont  80,000. 
Bine*  1871  th*  Iiarboar  ha*  been  the  object  of  Tariou*  improve- 
ments. The  tows  b  regnlarly  snd  well  boilt.  The  native  stone- 
cutter^ carp*nt*n,  dyers,  and  smith*  of  Tsgal  ar«  particularly 
■kilfnL  Pamala%g  i*  a  thriving  coast  villag*,  noteworthy  for  the 
ooalitT  of  the  oysters.  Pikaltmgan  ("  abode  of  th*  kalonga  ")  is, 
Uke  Tagsl,  an  important  town.  It  posasesies  a  large  moaqna,  a 
Protestant  charch,  a  fort  (now  naed  as  a  prison  and  barracks),  and 
a  larg*  nnmber  of  EnroMon  homes.  The  Chinese  ward  consista 
of  neat  stone  or  brick  boudingi.  Dr  Bleeker  estimated  the  popnla- 
tion  at  16,000  in  1848 ;  it  most  be  now  considerably  more.  The 
name  of  Fekalongan  is  asKiciated  with  th*  smoksd  dock*  prepared 
in  the  district     Balang  is  only  6  miles  distant 

Samarmg  lies  on  the  Kali  Mgaran  near  the  centre  of  the  nortli 
cooet  Ronnd  the  market  place  are  groaned  the  residences  of  the 
regent  and  his  substitute,  th*  moaqna,  tne  military  hospital,  .th* 
town-house  (erected  in  1864-1864),  th*  Govamment  wai«hon*es, 
JtCL     Th*  hoapital,  formerly  ths  palace  of  the  governor  of  the 


I  A  plan  of  the  tqwn  will  b*  foun4  ia  /oor^Mi  fxn  M  Jfyitin— ii, 
puMvi*,  1889, 


north-e**t  coast,  ha*  teoommodatian  for  650  EnropeoB  potieni^ 
The  town  was  formerly  snrrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  but  thee* 
were  removed  in  1824,  (nd  it  ia  now  protected  by  a  fort  and  a  coast 
battenr.  Th*  old  Knropwui  portion  of  the  town  ia  almcat  the  (xact 
leprodnction  of  a  Dutch  town,  withont  the  slightest  smomuoda- 
tion  to  th*  *zignieie*  of  the  eluuate,  A  new  impulse  wa*  giveo  to 
Samarang  by  th*  opening  of  the  railway  to  Sarakarta  and  Jok- 
jokarta (1878).  Aa  a  eeaport  the  place  i*  nnfortnnatriy  utuattd: 
the  nver  ia  long  sine*  *ilted  np ;  the  roada  are  inaeeni*  daring  tlie 
west  monsoon;  it  was  only  stter  many  delay*  that  in  187t  tlie 
artificial  canal,  commenced  in  1868  a*  a  nilatitlit*  for  the  ri\*r 
became  avoilabla ;  and  in  th*  otdnion  of  th*  OoT*mmettt  commif 
*ion  ct  1878  it  would  ba  naelees  to  attempt  the  erection  of  works 
similar  to  those  of  Batavia.  D€mak,  the  chief  town  of  a  legenry 
famon*  in  th*  ancient  Javanese  hietoiy,  lie*  IS  mile*  sorui-e*at 
of  Samarang,  The  moaqua,  erected  by  the  Snt  saltan  of  Demak, 
was  rebuilt  in  1846,  and  only  a  smaU  part  of  the  old  stmcture 
has  been  preeerved ;  bat  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  sultans  are 
to  be  eeen  near  at  hand.  Salatiga  (that  is,  "Thra*  Stone*,* 
with  slloaion  to  three  temple*  now  destroyed)  wss  in  early  time* 
one  of  the  regular  resting-place*  fur  ambauadon  proceeding  from 
the  coast  to  the  court  of  Uatarsm ;  and  in  the  European  history 
of  Java  it*  name  is  associated  with  the  peace  ot  1766  and  the 
eapitnlation  of  1811.  It  ia  ths  headquarters  of  the  only  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  ths  Dutch  East  Indian  army.  Besides  the  garriaon, 
the  European  population  nnmbers  *om*  400  or  600  persons 
About  the  same  number  of  European*  ar*  settled  at  Jmittratea, 
which  consists  of  the  cont^ons  Tillsge*  Poji^jsng,  Amboiawi, 
Iiosari,  and  Kupons,  and  lies  aboat  a  mil*  north  of  tb«  ibitrca* 
Villem  L,  which  Van  den  Boeoh  intended  to  make  the  central 
point  of  the  Jarane**  aystem  of  dofensire  works.  l/Kfanm  (1028 
feet  above  the  sea)  wsa  a  place  of  importance  as  early  as  ths  time  of 
Valentin,  end  in  modem  times  has  Moome  known  as  a  sanatarium." 

Japan  was  in  Talantyn's  days  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  th* 
Jaranese  coast  town* ;  and  it  was  still  a  place  of  prosperous  com- 
merce during  the  British  occupation  ;  but  the  harbour  has  greatly 
deteriorated,  and  the  town  is  declining.  Joana  ha*  a  itrikin^y 
Dutch  appearanc* ;  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  early  aanatlTC*, 
XwiiMisaplaoaof  more  than  14,000  inhabitanta.  JSnuiaaft  a  v«ll- 
built  town,  eontaina  a  eonsideiable  Eoropean  settlement  and  a  nnm- 
ber of  Eoropean  insUtationsj  th*  population  exceed*  10,000. 

SunAaya,  as  slready  mentioned,  ia  the  lan^t  town  in  Java, 
and  rank*  next  to  Batavia  in  the  variety  of  ita  religions,  *da- 
cational,  «haritable,  and  commeruial  institntiona.  It  owes  this 
position  to  th*  fact  that  its  harbour  i*  the  best  in  th*  iaUnd.  Sine* 
1849  it  hss  been  the  eeat  of  GoTemment  dockyard*  and  ar*cnals ; 
■nd  there  are  ako  extensiv*  barracks,  a  military  hospital,  ke.  Th* 
population  inOudas  Javanese,  Uadnrese,  Indians  from  Bengal, 
Moors,  and  Chinese,  ffrisaw  (Oresik)  hss  a  fairly  good  harbour,  and 
1*  of  special  interest  in  th*  early  European  hiatoi^  of  Java.  Patii- 
ruan  ranks  aa  the  fourth  town  in  the  island ;  it  u  well  built,  and 
has  a  consideTable  European  aettlement  PnMiHgo  (called  by 
the  nativee  Banger),  .Beruiti,  and  Banyuvmngi  are  all  pnsperooa 
places  of  from  7000  to  16,000  inhabitants.  The  residency  of 
Banynwangi  is  one  of  Uie  least  opened  np  of  the  whole  ialond. 
Amyumos  eontaina  a  population  of  about  10,000  inhaUtanta, 
but  then  are  no  obieets  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Th*  name, 
equivalent  to  "gold-water,''  wa*  bestowed  by  iU  fonnder  Aiyk 
Snrenc  R&ni  from  the  auriferocs  character  of  the  river  Seran 
on  which  it  stand*.  Tjila(jijg>,  though  not  the  capital  of  to* 
residency,  is  a  mnch  mora  important  and  interesting  plsos.  It 
possesses  th*  best  harbour  of  all  the  eonth  coast,  sitnated  at  th* 
month  of  the  canal  Kali  Sesukan,  which  runs  between  th*  Ser*yn 
snd  the  aea,  and  protected  by  the  island  of  Nnia  Kambuinn ;  and 
it  ha*  been  choeen  •*  the  eeat  of  a  principal  military  establishment 
A  battel  wu  «rMt*d  do**  to  the  town  in  1878,  and  on  Kambangan 
lie  the  forU  Karang  Bolong  and  Bata  Njapo.  The  pile-Tillages  «( 
the  Segara  Anskan  (as  th*  encloeed  hay  is  called)  and  the  stalae- 
tite  and  mephitio  cavea  of  the  islsnd  are  objects  of  much  interevt^ 
Pmvortcyo,  the  chief  town  of  Bagelen,'  became  of  some  import- 
ance during  th*  Java  war  a*  a  militUT  wrtahHshmimt,  and  i*  still 
occopiod  Tn  a  oonaidetaU*  garrison.  It  i*  laid  «nt  in  a  ■pacioa* 
*tyls;  and  both  th*  Dativ*  and  th*  Chinee*  qntrtna  an  woU. 
kept  Th*  population  ialaqg*,  and  it  i*  on  impotUat****  of  BatiT» 
inanstry. 

Tery  similar  to  aodi  other  are  AcroiiMia  and /alValliir<a,  Qie  eU«f 
towns  of  the  independent  (tate*.  Th*  formar  eontaina  the  polaos  ot 
ths  aurahonan  or  •mp*m,  the  r**idenc*  of  th*  indrpendsnt  priso* 
U*ngkn  Negoro,  the  fort  of  TestenboiK  a  Piotaitaat  ehmek,  and  a 
oon*id*rabl*  numbar  of  JSmmpnai  bnil&igi. 

InhMtanlt. — Leariiig  out  of  riew  the  Enropeana  and 
tlie  Oriental  immigranta — Beaiedj  a  seyentli  part  of  tha 

*  The  TilUge  Item  which  the  leeidency  takee  its  name  is  sitaatad  In  th* 
dlstriot  of  IJan^oeb  in  the  Flirwore^o  regency.  It  is  so  callad  fnt^ 
•  "  lio^  "  plUar  stlU  i*T«nae*d  by  th*  natlTW, 
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popnhtioa — ike  inhabitants  of  Jtw  eontist  of  the  Jwranese 
proper,  tlie  Sondanese,  and  the  If  adnrese,  AH  three  belong 
to  the  Malay  stock.  Between  Javanese  and  Sandanese  the 
distinction  is  mainly  due  to  the  inflnence  of  the  Hindus 
on  the  former  and  the  absence  of  'this  on  the  latter.  Be- 
tireen  Javanese  and  Madurese  the  ^distinction — not  so 
deeply  wronght — is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  difference  of 
natural  environmenb  The  Sundanese  have  best  retained 
the  Malay  type,  both  in  physique  and  fashion  of  lifei 
They  occupy  the  five  residencies  of  Bantam,  Batavia, 
Krawans^  C^eribon,  and  the  Freanger  Regencies,  The 
limits  of  the  Madurese  area  are  not  so  easily  given.  Be- 
sides the  island  of  Madura,  the  residences  to  th^  east  of 
Surabaya  and  Eediri  are  largely  occupied  by  them.  The 
residencies  of  Tagal,  Pekalongan,  Banynmas,  Bagelen, 
Eadn,  Samarang,  Japara,  Surakarta,  Jokjokarta,  Bern- 
bang,  Msdinn,  Kediri,  and  Surabaya  have  an  almost 
purely  Javanese  population.  Professor  Veth  estimates 
the  number  of  the  Sundanese  at  about  4,000,000,  the 
Madurese  at' 1,600,000,  and  the  Javanese  at  11,600,000. 
The  Javaneae  are  the  most  civilised  of  the  three  peoples. 

.  Tlia  colour  of  the  skin  in  >U  tlma  cues  prswnti  VBriou  tluidw  of 
yelloirish-broim  with  a  teach  o{  oUre-gmn ;  and  it  i<  obaerTcd 
that,  owing  pwham  Ut  the  Hindu  atrain,  the  Jaraneae  ara  genenlly 
dsrnr  than  the  BoDdsneae.  The  eyea  an  alvaya  broirn  or  black, 
the  hair  of  ths  head  black,  long,  lank,  and  coaraa.  If  either  bteaat 
nor  limb*  art  provided  with  nair,  and  there  i>  hardly  even  the 
snggaation  of  a  beard.  In  atatora  the  Ualay  ia  uanally  leea  than 
tha  KoTopaan.  The  Sondaneae  ia  leaa  than  the  Javaneia  proper, 
being  aalaom  5  feat  in  height ;  at  the  aamo  time  he  is  more  atontly 
bnilt.  The  Madoreaa  ia  aa  tall  aa  ths  Javanaia,  and  as  atont  aa  the 
SandanaaeL  Tha  aye  ia  osoally  act  atraight  in  the  head  in  the 
Javanaa*  and  Uadnreae ;  among  the  Snndaaaae  it  ia  often  obliqne. 
Tha  noaa  ia  ganerally  flat  and  email,  with  wide  noatrila ;  bat  among 
tha  Jsvtneae  it  not  nn  frequently  becomes  aquiline.  The  lipa  are 
thick  bat  wall  formed  ;  the  teeth  an  naturally  white,  bnt  often  filed 
and  stained.  The  cheek  bonea  an  well  developed,  mora  particularly 
with  tha  Uadureaa.  In  ezpreaaireneasof  countenance  the  Javansaa 
and  Hadnnaa  ara  far  iff  advance  of  tha  Sundanese.  Tha  women  an 
not  so  wall  made  aa  the  men,  and  among  tha  lower  claasn  eapeeially 
soon  graw  ataaolntely  ugly.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Javaueae  a  golden 
Tallow  eomplazion  ia  the  perfection  of  female  beauty  : — '*  She  ahono 
Drisht  avan  in  tha  dark  '  ia  the  hi^heat  compliment  of  poetic 
adulation  (eonaara  BafHea,  Java,  vol  L  p.  92).  To  judge  by  their 
early  histoiT,'Ue  Jaranese  mnat  liava  been  a  warlike  and  vigorous 
paopla,  with  aomewhat  of  ferocity  to  boot.  At  pt«aent  the^  an 
peacaabla,  docile,  sober,  aimple,  and  induatrions.  The  practice^f 
mmiag  amaok  is  of  veiy  ran  oCoonenoe  among  them. 

SdijfioH, — The  Javanese  are  nominally  Mahometans,  as 
In  former  times  they  were  Buddhists  and  Brahmans ;  but 
in  reality,  not  only  such  exceptional  groups  as  the  Kalangs 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjokarta  and  the  Baduwis  or  nomad 
tribes  of  Bantam,  but  the  great  mass  of  tha  people  mnst 
be  considered  as  believers  rather  in  the  primitive  animism 
of  their  ancestors,  and  in  the  essence  of  their  creed  but 
little  removed  from  their  ruder  brethren  the  Dayaks  of 
Borneo  and  the  Battaka  of  Sumatra.  Into  the  original 
web  indeed  they  have  from  time  to  time  introduced  frag- 
ments from  every  religions  system  with  which  they  have 
come  into  eontact ;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ntionilise  into  even  superficial  harmony  the  rudest  of 
the  resnlting  incongruities.  The  number  of  the  spirits 
(Hyaog  or  i  an(^  and  with  honorific  prefix  Sanghyang) 
worshipped  by  the  Javaneae  is  limitlesa  Every  village 
has  its  patron  spirit,  whose  presence  was  the  indispensable 
eondition  of  it*  foondationj  to  his  influence  all  the 
fortune^  good  or  bad,  of  the  village  is  ascribed.  Under 
a  great  shadowy  tree  stands  an  altar  on  which  the 
worshipper  lays  his  offering  of  incense  and  flowers,  uttering 
meanwhile  in  broken  Arabic  the  alien  formula — "  There  is 
no  Qod  bnt  Qod,-and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet"  To  every 
field  likewise  belongs  its  special  patron  spirit,  to  whom 
due  reverence  mnst  be  shown.  Nor  is  protection  the  only 
office  of  the  Hyang  Mentik  causes  a  particnlar  disease  in 
tbf  rice;  Bawan  proJnce*  convulsions  iu  children;  gout 


and  rheumatism  are  ascribed  to  the  inflaenes  of  Dengen ; 
Ki  or  Kyai  Belorong  gives  men  wealth  in  exchange  for 
their  soula  Batu  Loro  Kidul  is  princess  of  the  southern 
sea,  and  has  her  seat  among  the  caves  and  fiords  of  ths 
southern  coasL  Within  the  region  of  her  sway  the  Javanese 
will  not  speak  loud  lest  he  disturb  the  repose  of  her 
subject  spirits.  Near  Rongkob  in  Jokjokarta,  one  of  the 
places  where  edible  nests  are  collected,  the  princess  has  a 
temple  which  none  may  enter  save  the  priest  alone ;  and 
similar  temples  exist  in  similar  localities.  The  whole 
life  of  the  Javanese,  indeed,  is  enveloped  in  •  mesh  of 
mystery ;  not  the  stars  only  and  the  heavens  rain  influence 
but  from  every  object  a  spiritual  emanation,  invisible 
for  the  most  part,  but  potent  and  exhausUess,  flows  forth 
to  him  for  blessing  or  for  cursa  Even  Xlshometanism 
with  its  One  God  has  done  little  more  than  increase  the 
number  of  supersensual  beings  to  whom  he  praya  To 
Joseph  he  presents  offerings  that  he  may  obtain  beautiful 
children,  to  Solomon  for  honour  and  rank,  to  Moses 
for  bravery,  to  Jesus  for  learning.  The  ritual  of  his 
religion — and  his  whole  roand  of  life  is  part  of  his 
religion — is  intricate  almost  beyond  conception,  and  at 
the  same  time  rigid  and  precise.  Everything  mnst  be 
dona  by  rule  and  rubric ;  the  unwritten  law  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  allows  of  no  curtailment  or  modifica< 
tioa  Each  individuifl  class  of  offering  must  be  prepared 
in  its  own  peculiar  way ;  the  rice,  for  example, — which  is 
one  of  the  chief  sacrificinl  substances, — must  now  be  white 
now  red,  now  hard,  now  aoft 

As  we  ascend  in  the  social  scale  we  find  the  name  of 
Mahometan  more  and  more  applicable;  and  consequently 
in  spite  of  the  paganism  of  the  populace  the  inflnence  of 
the  Mahometan  "priests"  (this  is  tketr  official  title  in 
Dutch)  is  widespread  and  real  Great  prestige  attaches  to 
the  name  of  Mecca  pilgrim.  In  every  considerable  town 
there  ia  a  moaqne.^^  Compare  Ikdijuc  Aschipelaoo,  vol 
xiL  p.  819. 

?or  the  Christianizing  of  tha  Javanese  very  little  has  been  done. 
In  East  Java  the  chief  mission  atationa  an  Ilodjo  Wamo  (with  ■ 
population  of  2S27  aoals  in  187B,  inclusiTe  of  seven  ont-stationa\ 
kediii  (898),  and  Ualang  (700),  maintained  by  ths  Hetherlands 
Miaaionaty  Society,  and  Japara  maintained  by  tha  I>atoh  Baptist 
Society,  In  West  Java  the  Ketherlanda  Mission  Union  has  wven 
stations — Tjandjor,  Buiteuzotg,  Indramayn,  Sakabonii,  Sumedang, 
Uadjalengka,  and  Cheribon.  At  Sepok,  18  milea  from  Batavia, 
the  Batavian  Uissionaiy  Society  established  in  1878  a  seminary  for 
natire  pnachrrs.  TLe  natire  church  of  Depok  waa  originated  by 
Cornelia  Chastelein,  who  left  his  estate  to  hit  slarea,  whom  he  Ube- 
nted  on  conditian  of  their  embtacing  Chriatianity.  Jlr  BrOckner 
of  Samanng,  appointed  to  Jara  in  1812  by  the  Netherlands  So- 
ciety, translated  the  New  Testament  into  Jaranese,  but  the  work 
was  confiscated  by  the  Oovsmment.  Gericke,  an  agent  of  the 
Netherlands  Bible  Society,  wu  mon  fortunate ;  his  versions  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  aa  well  as  his  grammar 
and  dictionary  (edited  by  Bootda,  Aqist,  1843,  1847),  have  seen 
mora  than  one  edition.* 

Lan^wxgt  and  Litrrature. — Javanese,  Sundanese,  and 
Maduiese  are  the  three  native  languages  of  Java  and 
Madura.  To  take  the  least  important  first, — Sundanese  is 
only  spoken  in  its  purity  in  the  Freanger  Regencies  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Bantam,  Buitenzorg,  Krawang,  and 
Cheribon,  and  it  is  gradually  losing  ground.  To  Javanese 
it  stands  in  the  relation  that  Scotch  stood  to  English  about 
a  century  aga'  The  miin  body  of  .Madurese  is  distinctly 
different  from  both  old  and  new  Javanese ;  but  it  has  incor- 

1  See  Brumund,  Svangelimtid  tan  Java,  Amsteidam,  1854  ;  B.  O. 
Yoorhoere,  Dt  Evangeliicht  Ztndinj  op  Oott.  Java,  Hague,  1864 ; 
and  J.  C.  Neurdcnburg,  0.  Poenion,  4c. ,  In  iltdeduliitgan  van  vttgt 
het  NidtrL  Zmdelinfgenoolachap,  Rotterdam,  1860. 

'  gee  Coolima,  Bandltiding  lot  dt  teo^minf  it  Botniaiuucht 

tool ;  Grashula,  SoauiaxetMcht  tolk,  and  Soend.  Utkotk  ;  Rigg,  i>ie- 

lumary  of  Sundanae,  BataTia,  1882;  Blusii  and  Kartavlnata,  Hoi- 

landKK-Sondaaich  mmrdtnlxxk,  Samarang,  1877;  OostlDg,  Boaiiatck- 

I  l{ederlan4»cH  Kvordmivet,  1879, 
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pontod  •  Teiy  Ui^ge  nnmber  of  pnrelT  Jtnnmt  wordjii 
Id  apita  of  these  two  langaegee  and  the  intnuive  MikUy, 
JtTMieee  hu  a  full  right  to  its  name  ai  the  dominant 
■peeeh  of  the  iiland.  It  ia  not  one  langnage,  but  twa  The 
noblei  apeak  to  the  commonalty  in  the  language  of  the 
eommonalty,  the  commonalty  to  the  nobles  in  the  language 
of  the  noblea ;  and  according  to  clearly  noderttood  regula- 
tions of  etiqaetta  wmj  Javanese  playi  the  part  of  noble- 
man or  commoner  to  hu  interlocutor.  The  anstocratic  form 
is  known  as  Xrimi  or  court  speech,  the  popular  as  Ngolto, 
or  the  "thon-''ing  speech  (Fr.,  ttUogOHt,  Germ.,  dvaetut); 
•nd  between  the  two  forms  there  is  a  sort  of  compromise, 
the  3ta4ia  or  middle  speech,  employed  l^  those  who  stand 
to  each  other  on  an  equal  and  fnendly  footin^-or  by  thoee 
who  feel  little  constraint  of  etiqaetta.  For  every  idea  that 
ean  be  expressed  in  the  language  KrSmi  has  one  ezpteasioD, 
Ngoko  another,  the  two  words  being  sometimes  completely 
different,  sometimes  only  differing  in  the  termination,  the 
b^^nning,  or  the  middlei  Thus  every  Javanese  makes 
Qss  of  two  languages,  and,,  what  is  more  difficult,  of  two 
languages  ddicately  differentiated  from  each  other.  Java- 
nese as  now  spoken  is  far  from  being  the  same  as.  the 
lanjtttsffe  of  the  old  inscriptions  and-  manuscripts,  The 
Utter  (which  is  nsnally  called  Kawi,*  thongh  some  scholais 


insist  on  the  name  Old  Javanese)  *as  probably  basea 
on  the  Javanese  of  Ml^jlkerto,  while  the  Kriml  of  the 
present  day  finds  its  type  in  that  of  Suakarta:  It  is  eaiy 
to  explain  the  existence  of  the  Krftml  and  the  Ngoka 
The  Hindu  oonqneron  of  Java,  in  gradually  adopting  the 
speech  of  their  &[alay  subjects  modified  it  to  suit  Aeir  own 
taste  and  sense  of  superiority;  and  the  subjects  mesn- 
while  continued  to  speak  as  they  were  wont  In  its 
vocabnlaiy  Javaneee  Krilmi  has  a  large  nnmber  of  words 
of  Sanskrit  origin ;  and  in  modem  times  than  has  been 
a  eonaiderabls  adoptbn  of  foreign  words  from  and  through 
the  DutcL  Krlml  usually  takes  one  form,  Ngtiko 
another  jt  thus  the'  word  parttevlier  appcaia  in  the  former 
as  ptijahkelw,  in  the  other  as  paUkdir*  Like  all  the 
alphabets  of  the  Indisn  archipelago  except  the  Malay,  the 
Javanese  is  derived  from  the  Devanagari.  When  Javanoa 
is  written  in  Arabic  characters  it  is  called  p<goa 

IhaaA  a  eoniidanlila  body  of  Eawl  litenton  is  still  aziuit, 
notUnclikaa  histotyof  it  isnMnbU  Th*  data  and  uthonhip 
<rf  moat  of  iha  works  ai«  toteUy  aafaunni.  Ths  Snt  phae  auj 
ba  aaiignad  to  tha  Bnta  Tvdu  (that  ia  Barak.,  OkarJa  TwOta, 
tha  oonflict  of  tha  Bhantaa),  an  ajaepoam  daaliag  with  thaatraoh 
batwian  tha  Fandtwta  and  tha  Kortwaa  for  thefliraita  of  Kcaatua 
oalabratad  hi  panraa  6-10  of  tha  "''■"■Mrata.  To  tha  omcap- 
tion,  hawaver,  of  tha  msdam  Jsnntsaitisapaisly  nativapocia-. 


Fia.  1.— Oanaral  Vlaw  of  BU-Bsdor. 


ita  Ungs  and  haroaa  find  thalr  plaea  in  tha  natira  hlstoir  and 
aarra  aa  anoaatora  to  thalr  nobla  f»inm««  (Cohan  Stuart  pub- 
liahad  tha  modarn  Javaoaaa  vaiaion  with  a  Dotoh  tianalation  and 
Botaa,  Brm-JoiM,  he.,  Bamanng,  1877.    The  Kawi  tazt  was  litho- 

Einhed  at  tha  Hagna  br  8.  lAnkhoal)  Of  gnatar  antiqoity  pro- 
blT  la  tha  AnVund  ftiuMi  (or  muiliga  TeatiTal  of  Aidjnna), 
which  Pnfaaaor  Kara  tUnka  may  ba  aaaigned  to  tha  flnt  half  of 
the  11th  eantnrr  of  tha  Chriatian  arL  The  veiy  name  indieatea  ita 
Uahlbhiiata  origin.  (Friedarich  publiahed  the  Kawi  text  bom  a 
Bali  HSl,  and  mon  raoantly  wa  have  from  him  WiislU  Djanca 
an  BrtIA  Jotdo  Kavl,  llthognphed  bcalmilea  of  two  palm  leaf 
MSB.,  BataTia,  1878.  Diarwa  la  tha  name  of  tha  poetic  dietian 
of  modem  Jaranaaa.)  The  oldeat  poam  of  which  any  trace  ia 
Biaaerred  ia  probably  tha  mjthological  XImM  (<.a.,  tradition) ; 
tha  contanta  are  to  aoma  axtost  known  firom  tha  modiiun  Javanaaa 
venion. 

In  the  litemtara  of  modern  Janaeaa  than  aziata  a  great  variaty 
of  ao-oalbd  tabadi  or  ohroniolaa.  It  ia  aaffleiant  to  mention  tlia 
"  biitorj  '  of  Baron  Sakandar,  which  appaaia  tojdTa  an  aaooont — 
often  hudly  raoogniiable — of  the  aettlement  of  Enropeana  in  Jara 
(Cohen  Stoart  hu  publiahed  text  and  truialation ;  lYofaaaor  Vath 

fina  an  analjda  of  tha  eontanta),  and  tha  Baiad  Tanali  Sjawi 
Hague,  1874,  1877),  giring  tha  hiatoiy  of  tha  ialand  to  1M7  of 
tha  Jaranaee  era.    Knn  mora  nnmanna  an  tha  puppat-plaja 

>  Baa  A.  a  Vraeda,  SamdIMmg  M  d»  biotfmimg  itr  Madetrmdu 
Uud,  I«7diB,  1874. 
■  In  tan  torn  tanbiui|t  or  bM  Eawi,  i«.  tb*  "Vu^ugt  of 


which  uanally  take  their  soljaeta  from  tha  Hindn  lamda  ar 
from  thoaa  relating  to  the  kingdoma  of  Hadjapahit  and  Pa&djanB 
(aea,  a.;.,  H.  0.  Hmnma,  At%iti,  aaa  Jmaauch*  loimUhtk,  Hagna^ 
1878). 

SaTaral  Javanaaa  apadmana  an  alao  known  of  tlia  baaat  faUe, 
which  plan  ao  important  a  part  in  Sanakrit  litanton  (W.  Palms 
van  den  Brack  Javaantekt  KartrfHafaa,  imaltmit  d»  letgnaOta 
van  am  kan^ii.  aas  rarfot  fa.,  Hacn^  1878).  To  tha  Hindo- 
Javanaea  Utaratnra  then  baa  natonllT  anccaedad  a  Mahomatan- 
Jaranaaa  litantan  eonaiating  largely  oi  tianalatieaa  or  imitatiosa 
of  Aiabio  orisinala ;  it  cumuiiaea  nligioaa  nmanoe^  moral  ex* 
hortationa,  and  myatleal  tnatiaee  hi  (peat  raria^. 

Tha  reader  may  oonanlt  Bodet,  Shida  tur  la  lUUndKnjmtamaim; 
Tan  dar  Baig'a  account  of  the  I(8&  of  the  BaUvian  Society,  Hago^ 
1877 ;  and  a  aaiiea  of  papen  by  C.  Poanaan  in  3Ud»d.  aaa  w/t  M 
ITtd.  ZuuUHnggmioUeliaf,  188a 

Antiquiiia. — The  ruins  left  by  tha  eariy  EQnda  eco- 
qneroiB  of  Java  are  among  the  most  remarkable  objects  of 
interest  throughout  the  idand.     Temples  (or  ffandit,  to 


•  Hnmboldf  •  atad  J,  I7il«r  <K«  XoW  li^nu** ,  ii  one  of  the  ealahnted 
woika  cf  modem  pliilologjr ;  but  in  tha  abaaaea  of  tha  Bi<i«aiT 
matarial  it  waa  to  aooe  aztant  a  (air  d»  font.  Piufaeani  Xan'a 
giaM<  flhijfaii  form  the  moat  Important  of  tha  mon  neantecBtrflmtioaa 
to  flia  InTaatlgatlco  of  tha  langnagaL  For  modem  Jaraoaaa  tha 
eiaadard  gnauaar  ia  Oroot  and  Oarieka's  /»n>»»(*a  SfnmUimd, 
tditad  b7  Boorda  (Amat.,  184S^ 
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nse  tin  Javanese  name)  are  common  in  both  middle  and 
eastern  Java, — ^in  Banynmas,  Bagelen,  Kadn,  Jokjokarta, 
Barokarta,  and  Samarang,  and  in  Sorabaya,  Kediri,  Fasa- 
man,  and  Probolinga  They  are  absent  from  the  Sunda 
landa  in  the  one  direction  and  from  Madura  in  the  other. 

^oet  bmooi  of  all  tha  temple  ruins  is  that  of  Bbi-Budur.  It 
lias  a  little  to  the  west  of  tlw  right  bulk  of  the  Piigi,  which  folia 
into  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  hill  rising  aboTe  the  plain  164  fai>t 
afforded  a  readj  lite  for  the  stnctare,  and  the  lara  blocks  with 
which  the  ground  was  strewn  supplied  sbnndanca  of  material  The 
aocompan^^  Tiew  and  gronnd  plan  will  girt  sonw  idea  of  the 
cenenlanangementand'enect.'  A  sqnan  tenaoe,  each  side  497  feet 
long,  encloaee  the  hill  at  a  height  of  60  feet ;  6  feet  abore  this  there 
b  a  second  terrace,  each  side  M6  feet ;  II  feet  higher  comes  a  third 
terrace  of  similar  shape  ;  and  then  follow  four  other  ramparts  and 


Tta.  S.— Oroimd  Has  of  BM-Budnr. 


four  other  terraces.  The  whole  stmctnre  iscrownsdbraonpola  63 
feet  in  diameter,  sammnded  bj  sixteen  smaller  bell-shaped  cupolas. 
It  is  snggaatlTe  of  the  richneaa  of  the  style  to  mention  that  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  of  the  second  enceinte  there  are  one  hundred 
and  fooT  nichea,  each  with  iU  ima^  of  Buddha  on  a  lotua  throne 
bewn  out  of  a  single  block  6  feet  high ;  and  between  the  niches  are 
ritttng  figures,  man  and  woman  utemately.  The  inside  of  the 
wm*  enennte  is  srsn  more  richly  adorned  with  at  least  fire  hundred 
and  lix^-eight  bsa  reliefs,  repreaenting  scenes  in  the  Buddha  legend. 
Of  the  chronological  date  of  tne  temple  there  is  no  certain  luiowledge, 
but  it  contains  evidence  enough  in  itself  to  fix  its  position  in  the ' 
historical  moremant  of  the  Hindu  creeds. 

"  The  inlxten  o(  Buddhlsn  sal  Braluiuliiii  ■•  bast  Men,'  aan  B.  Filaderlob 
(11tMK«.  ifar  I»i.  r.L.tn  FattMtiia*),  "  la  tlia  three  iii>|Mr  nut  buiir  (>Otrtas 
eC  Boro  Bodur.  Intheflrst  weieetbe  hletofref  SakTnnnairrom  theaiuiijieia- 
IICQ  of  his  dMcent  from  the  heaTen  ef  ladrn  tlU  hu  tranifonnatlon  Into  Buddha, 
wttlisonieacenMOf  hUHfo.  The  thirteen  tint  icenM  In  tju  leeoDd  gmlleir  like- 
wlierepreieBt  Boddhauateaeharvlth  hlipaplle;  after  that  U  would  Mem  u  If 
aeooeordit  had  heen  formed  betireon  the  different  cultat  ve  hare  first  In  three 
aetaiate  Konea  Bnddhi,  TUua  (Balara  Onra),  and  SlTa,  an  lofethar,  and  othar 
■nnna  foOow,  Baddhlide  and  SiTalte  vltbout  dIatlnoUon.  It  la  onlr  In  the 
iomth  irilarr  that  we  again  Bad  Beddha  dominant.  ....  Alnadj  In  tha  firat 
■aBarr  we  also  see  Brahmanle  dtrlnltlaa,  Oaronda  for  example,  bat  not  In 
aasflrata  icsnas.  In  m^  oplnkm  tha  enpela  la  tha  prtaelpal  and  the  ineat  anelant 
■an  ol  the  tsmpla  of  Boro  Bndor;  U  araat  hare  been  Intended  to  aanre  as  a  daha- 
aoea  (daioha),  (.sl,  a  plsca  for  tha  anahrlnlnt  at  reUoe.  I  do  not  as  jret  know  of 
anr  other  dagoba  In  Jarai  bnt  I  ahonU  not  be  auprlaad  at  their  dlaooreiT. 
Tha  dagobas  of  Cejrloa  hare  an  exterior  reaomblanoa  to  the  Boro  Bndnr  eqnlai 
tat  I  prefer  to  dsailtr  It  rather  with  the  topes  or  stapes  of  Afihanlstsn  - 

The  writer  goes  on  to  point  out  that  tha  sculptures  of  ths  lower 
galleries  are  not  so  caiefnUy  finished ;  and  the  lions  and  some 
other  subjects  on  the  outside  of  the  temple  hare  never  been  com- 

fleted.  About  8  miles  to  the  north-esst  of  Btra  Budur,  and  pro- 
aUy  belonging  to  the  same  period,  stands  another  beautiful 
tample— Tjandi  Hendut  or  Hundut — on  the  left  bank  of  the  EllA 
before  it  joins  tbe  Prlga.  It  was  first  discovared  by  Hartmann, 
the  reaident  of  Uagslang,  in  I8S4,  tinder  the  sand  and  ashes  with 
which  the  Herspi  Tolcano  had  covered  it  See  C  W.  Mieling'a 
Javtttdu  OudMm,  1862  and  1868  ;  and  Colonel  Tnle'e  account 
of  liis  Tiait  in  •/sum.  iZoy.  Ai.  Soe.  Bengal,  1862. 

On  the  Dleng  plateau  in  Bagelen,  mentioned  as  a  holy  mountain 

■  See  LeeTnan'a  Btri  Botdoer,  baaed  on  the  UBS.  of  WUsen  and 
Bnimnnd,  and  accompanied  by  3t4  plates  on  elephant  folio,  Leyden, 
1*78. 


in  the  ddast  known  JaTanrse  insoription,  t!iei«  exists  a  remukabl* 
group  of  temples — which  has  been  stylel  the  Benares  of  Central 
Javs.  They  stand  6600  feet  ubove  the  sea  ;  and  roads  and  stairways 
(locally  known  as  Baddlia'a  roads)  lead  up  from  the  lowlands  of 
Bagelen  and  Fekalongan.  The  stairway  between  Lake  Uendjer  and 
Lake  Ijebong  alone  oonitaled  of  upwards  of  4700  steps.  A  srsat 
subterranean  channel  serred  to  dram  th.j  jilatean.  The  Ijandis  are 
very  numerous,  the  largest  and  moat  beautiful  being  TJandi  Bimi, 
but  the  beat  preaerved  the  Ardjuni  group.  The  buildings  are 
unfortunstoly  ooTored  to  about  a  third  of  their  height  In  the 
same  residency  as  Ciene  an  situated  the  temple  eaves  of  Knta 
Ardji  diacovdnd  by  Kinder  in  1,853.  Ther  are  distributed  in  ft>nr 
grouper  Lnd  apparently  from  the  licga  symbol  belong  to  the  worship 
of  Biva.  Near  Ri^  CJampi  (Banyuwangi)  are  the  ruins  of  the 
town  of  Hatjsn  Futth — of  sstoniahing  extent,  but  for  the  most  part 
only  shapeless  mounds.  The  town  wslls  were  IS  feet  high  and  6 
feet  broad.  A  temple  built  of  white  limestone  is  the  cmef  ruin. 
It  seems  to  belong  to  the  Iste  Siva  period  of  Jaransaa  Hindu  art 
The  muoh  more  famous  city  of  Uii^lpahit  hu  left  its  ruins  not  far 
from  MicUlkerto,  in  Surabaya. 

Of  the  minor  antiquities  of  Java  the  most  valnable  ars  ths  in- 
scriptions on  stone  ana  copper,  though,  owing  to  the  variety  of  the 
characters  which  have  been  emnloywl,  the  tuk  ol  declphenng  and 
interpreting  ia  peculiarly  difficult  The  proposal  of  the  Bataviaa 
Society  in  1843  to  iasne  a  Corput  of  Javanese  inscriptions  came  to 
nought ;  of  private  investigators  the  most  succeaafut  sre  Friederich 
and  Kern.  The  inscriptions  of  Batu  Beragnng  (1847)  and  Payer- 
raynng  (1866),  that  on  an  image  of  Buddha  now  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  that  on  a  rock  in  tha  Dieng  mountains  discovered  by 
Jnn^hnhn,  and  that  preaerved  at  Uinto  Hotise,  in  Scotland,  ars 

Sinsidered  of  special  importance.  At  Suknh  and  l^jeta,  on  ths 
oj*  of  Lawu,  there  is  a  pecnlisr  series  in  a  special  chsracttf 
deciphered  by  Tan  der  Vlis.  The  famous  Uenang  Kebau  inscrip- 
tions, being  tha  work  of  Jaraneae  settlers,  belong  lather  to  Java 
thaS  Stunatra;  but  Frofeaaor  Kem  has  ahown  that,  inatoad  of 
being,  as  at  one  time  supposed,  the  oldest  epigraphio  monument  in 
the  Archipelago,  they  really  belong  to  the  moat  modem  Hindu 
period  ({/'.  Cohen  Stuart  in  Bijd.  Mdt  T.  L.m  F.  AuruU,  viiL  1, 
1871).  Of  the  Javaneaa  oopper  plates  the  most  important  coUsc 
tion  is  Cohen  Stuart's  JTain  OortoaJm  in  Faaimilf,  187& 

Thi  yarns  Java The  origin  of  thia  name  ia  Tory  doubtful.    It  is 

not  improbable  that  it  was  firat  applied  either  to  Sumatra  or  to 
what  was  known  of  the  Indian  arehipelsgo — the  insular  character 
of  the  several  parts  not  being  at  ouce  recognised.  Jawa  Dwipa,  or 
"land  of  millet,"  mar  have  been  the  original  form'  and  hare  given 
rise  both  to  the  Jaba  diu  of  Ptolemy  and  to  the  Je-pho-thi  of  Fattien, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  of  the  4th  or  6th  century.  The  oldest  form 
of  the  name  m  Arabic  is  apparently  Zabej.  The  first  epigraphio 
occurrence  of  Jawa  is  in  an  inscription  of  1848.  In  Usrco  Polo 
the  name  is  the  common  appellation  of  all  the  Sunda  islands.  The 
Jawa  of  Ibn  Batuta  ia  Sumatra ;  Java  is  his  Uul  Jiwa  (Cat,  poa- 
sibly  "  original  Java  ").  Jiwi  is  the  modem  Jaraneae  name  (in 
the  court  apeech  Jawi),  aometimea  with  Nnaa,  "ialand,"  or  Tonah, 
"country,    prefixed. 

fftsforv.— The  history  of  Java  in  ita  main  outlinea  can  he  rery 
briefly  given  ;  in  detail  it  ia  burdened  with  endleaa  complicationa, 
inconsistent  accounts,  and  imaginative  adommenta.  It  ia  impos- 
sible to  extract  a  rational  narrative  from  the  earlier  bahadt  or 
natira  elironiele%  and  even  the  Ister  are  destitute  of  any  aatiafae- 
toiy  ehronoldgy.  The  first  great  moment  in  the  history  is  ths 
ascendency  of  the  Hindus,  and  that  breaka  up  into  three  perioda, 
— a  period  of  Bnddhiam,  a  period  of  aggreasire  Siraism,  and  a 
period  of  apparent  compromise.  Of  the  various  Hindu  atates 
tfaat  were  established  in  the  island,  that  of  Ua4japahit  was  tha 
moat  widely  dominant ;  ita  tribntariea  were  many,  and  it  even  ex- 
tended ita  sway  into  other  parts  of  the  srchipelagoi*  Ths  sacoml 
moment  of  the  history  ia  the  invasion  of  Islam  in  the  beginning  *t 
the  16th  century  ;  and  the  third  ia  the  eatabliahmont  of  European 
and  more  particularly  of  Dutch  Infiuence  and  authority  in  ths  iaund. 
In  its  general  features  this  lest  and  'most  important  aaction  reads 
very  much  like  the  narrative  of  the  British  ratjagation  of  India. 
At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  began  to  fix  its 
trading  factories  on  the  coast  towns,  the  chief  native  state  was  Hsta- 
ram|which  had  in  the  16th  century  succeeded  to  the  orerlordship 
possessed  by  the  house  of  Demak— one  of  the  stataa  that  rose  after 
the  fall  of  ]da4japahit  The  "  emperors  of  Jara,"  as  the  princes  of 
Hataram  ars  called  in  the  early  accounts,  had  their  capital  at  Karta- 
snia,  now  sn  dmost  deserted  place,  8  miles  west  of  Sorakarta.  At 
first  and  for  long  the  compsny  had  only  forta  and  little  tkigments 
of  tsnitory  at  Jakatra  (Batana),  iia ;  but  in  1706  it  obtained  da- 
finite  poesesaion  of  the  Pieanger  by  treaty  with  Hataram  ;  and  in 
1746  its  authority  was  extended  orer  the  whole  north-east  ooast 
from  Cheribon  to  Banyuwangi     In  1766  the  kingdom  of  Hataram 

*  Dwipa  is  also  part  of  the  names  UaUb'n  and  Laoea<fiM 
'  Tha  work  entitled  Madjapaliit,  by  Orambeig,  is  an  hlstoitosl 
nmiancs  bassd  on  ths  somswhat  extravagant  aooonnta  of  this  klngdoni. 

xm.  —    77 
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WM  dirtdsd  iato  the  two  itatai  of  Snnkarta  ud  Jolgolcwtk,  vhich 
■till  rataln  nominal  indepandenca.  Tlia  kingdom  of  Bantam  waa 
linallj  anbjogated  in  1808.  By  the  Engliah  occupation  of  the  ialand 
(1811-18)  tha  Eoropean  aicendency  waa  rather  strengthened  than 
weakoned  ;  and  the  great  Jan  var  (1826-80),  in  which  Dip*  Negiti 
mada  a  laat  great  atsoggte  to  maintain  tha  position  <rf  the  uatire 
djnaaty,  reanlted  in  the  complete  enccesa  of  tne  Dutch.' 

The  fallMt  aeeoant  of  Jvn  li  eontalnid  In  ProfeHor  Veth'i  Javat  Otoffraph- 
ttrk,  MUmctotiic*,  BUItrUck,  I  toIi.,  Hurlism,  lST»-80.  Ihi  Srit  toIiuim 
loniliti  of  a  genanl  dMorlption  of  the  f[«orniphr,  flora,  fauna,  IntlsbltinU, 
lanavaga,  Ae.;  thaMcoiul  gtrwahlatorrof  tlianaUroiutoa  Goavlac  the  growUl 
of  thoDtitdi  power,  already  treated  In  detail  by  De  Jonge,  m  much  u  poMjbIs 
«at  ofTia*);  and  the  tUri  pmanta  a  topognyhlcal  deacilpUon  of  eacb  of  the 


reaMoiielM.  The  very  exlebmce  of  nich  a  wofk  impllca  (tie  lauilaaa  axUrare 
of  aTMt  IlierataroonUttabJocL  BcsUlct  JnnKliuhn.  IUflln.aiHl  ellwntcfrmd 
to  aboTa,asd  uiidor  tho  houdlof  Ihuiav  \KCiiirKUAca  iru  mar  rooitlloa  B)rliVff 
Tan  Ooont.  yArarnju  lUfn*  .  .  .  ia  t/m  Jtir§  lOwd.  Ihiru  liwa  ;  lloeiiMlotp,  Ow^ 
ttaU  Mur  rv*  da  Jam,  llrniscli,  1S:I0 ;  Pfrffer  ton  Kvueck.  Bkiim  r«N  Jtr  l»ni 
yara.  Ac,  IBW ;  KuMcnUrai:en,  X*luKr,  tn  mardrifltjt.  tttekrljrhtf  raa  Mtt^ 
Qronlnaan.  1941 ;  \T,  n.  rui  lloorell.  IUi»  ortr  i/am,  Amatnvlain,  lata,  Jtf^ 
and  VU  k4l  Imi.  f<rn.  Zallbomnul.  ISdO:  CAIiudda,  Ufa  fa  Jurat  PIJaapiiH, 
Otographit  wan  Xtd.  /Md.\  nollandor,  UandfeidiHg  «Mr  da laad fn  taltrmt»»d* 
aam  JTadarlaniitk  India,  QmmbcrK'a  hUlortnl  rotntncos,  and  E.  D.  Drkker 
(MuJtatBli)^  Jiar  IJawtlaar  of  d«  KvHrrtUln^tn  dvr  HedfHaHdarkt  aamdaitmaat- 
ttkafpit^  Amalerdan,  ISSO,  are  of  ralua  lor  their  pletarea  of  JavaacM  Uf«i 
Profeenr  Vtth'i  vorK  eontalni  physical,  hUtorical,  and  lopofnaphlral  aupa 
Otheta  on  a  larger  Kale  vUI  bo  found  In  tno  AUat  *aa  Utiktimmd  ta  Ml)a*  Oetr- 
taudia  tatutagtm,  pnbUalied  hj  A.  W,  Sljtbaa,  187*.  CB.  A.  W.) 


JAWABOW,  the  eUef  town.of  t  district  in  the  Austrian 
JDTOwn-land  of  Oalicia,  with  extensive  saborba.  It  contains 
a  nnnnerj,  and  has  a  good  grain  market.  The  town  was 
a  {aronrite  residence  of  the  Polish  king  John  Sobieski, 
who  there  received  the  congratalations  of  the  pope  and 
the  Venetian  repablio  on  his  snccess  against  the  Turks  at 
Vienna  (1683).  At  Jawarow  Peter  the  Oreat  waa  betrothed 
to  Catherine  I     The  population  in  1869  was  8699. 

JAXARTEa     See  Sib  Dabia. 

JAY  (French,  Oiax),  •  well-known  and  very  beautiful 
European  bird,  the  Corma  glandariui  of  Linneus,  the 
Oarrulus  glatidariui  of  modem  ornithologists.  To  this 
species  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  numerous  birds  in- 
habiting the  Palssarctio  and  Indian  Regions,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  America,  but  not  occurring  in  the  Antilles, 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Neotropical  Region,  or  in  the 
Ethiopian  or  Australian.  All  these  birds  are  commonly 
called  Jays,  and  form  a  group  of  the  Crows  or  Corvida, 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  a  Subfamily,  Garrulime. 
Indeed  there  are,  or  have  been,  systematists  who  would 
elevate  the  Jays  to  the  rank  of  a  Family,  Garrvlidm — a 
proceeding  which  seems  unnecessary.  Some  of  them  have 
an  unqaeitionable  resemblance  to  the  Pies,  if  the  group 
now  known  by  that  name  can  be  satisfactorily  severed  from 
the  true  Corviiue.  In  structure  the  Jays  are  not  readily 
differentiated  from  the  Pies;  but  in  habit,  so  far  as  is 
known  of  them,  they  are  much  more  arboreal,  delighting 
in  thick  coverts,  seldom  appearing  in  the  open,  and  seeking 
their  food  on  or  under  trees.  They  seem  also  never  to 
walk  or  run  when  on  the  ground,  bat  always  to  hopi  The 
body-feathers  are  commonly  loose  and  soft;  and,  gaily 
coloured  as  are  most  of  the  species,  in  few  of  them  has  the 
plumage  the  metallic  glossiness  it  generally  presents  in  the 
Pies,  while  the  proverbial  beauty  of  the  "Jay's  wing" 
is  dne  to  the  vivid  tints  of  blue — turquoise  and  cobalt, 
heightened  by  bars  of  jet-black,  an  indication  of  the  same 
style  of  ornament  being  observable  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  other  forms  of  the  groups  and  in  some  predominat- 
ing over  nearly  the  whole  surfacei.  Of  the  many  genera' 
that  have  been  proposed  by  ornithologists,  perhaps  about 
nine  may  be  deemed  sufficiently  well  established. 

The  ordinary  European  Jay,  Garrulut  glandariui  (fig.  1), 
has  of  late  years  suffered  so  much  persecution  in  the  British 
Islands  as  to  have  become  in  man^  districts  a  rare  bird. 
In  Ireland  it  seems  now  to  be  indigenous  to  the  southern 
half  of  the  island  only ;  in  England  generally,  it  is  far 
less  nnmerons  than  formerly ;  and  Mr  Lnmsden  {Scottith 
ITaturalut,  iii  pp  230-240)  has  shewn  that  in  Scotland 
its  numbers  have  decreased  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  wocild  have  been  exterminated 
by  this  time  but  for  its  stock  being  supplied  in  autumn  by 
immigration,  and  for  its  shy  and  wwy  behavionr,  especially 
at  the  breeding-season,  when  it  becomes  almost  wholly  mute, 
and  thereby  often  escapes  detection.  No  truthful  man, 
however  much  he  may  love  the  bird,  will  gainsay  the  depre- 
dations on  fruit  and  eggs  that  it  at  times  commits ;  but 
the  gardenen  and  gamekeepers  of  Britain  fall  into  the  usual 


error  of  persons  imperfectly  acquainted  wi^h  the  waya  of 
Nature,  and,  instead  of  taking  a  few  simple  steps  to  guard 
their  charge  from  injury,  or  at  most  of  punishing  the  indi- 
vidual birds  from  which  they  suffer,  deliberately  adopt 
methods  of  wholesale  destruction — methods  that  in  the 
case  of  this  species  are  only  too  easy  and  too  effectual — 
by  proffering  temptation  to  trespass  which  it  is  not  in 
Jay-nature  to  resist,  and  accordingly  the  bird  runs  great 
chance  of  total  extirpation.  Notwithstanding  the  war 
carried  on  against  the  Jay,  its  varied  cries  and  active 
gesticulations  shew  it  to  be  a  sprightly  bird,  and  at  a 
distance  that  renders  its  beauty^pots  invisible,  it  is  yet 
rendered  conspicuous  by  its  cinnamon-coloured  body  and 
pure  white  tail-coverts,  which  contrast  with  the  deep  black 
and  rich  chestnut  that  otherwise  mark  its  plumage,  and 
even  the  young  at  once  assume  a  dress  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  adult.  The  neat,  generally  concealed  in  a 
leafy  tree  or  bush,  is  carefully  built,  with  a  lining  formed 
of  fine  roots  neatly  interwoven.  Herein  from  four  to  seven 
eggs,  of  a  greenish- white  closely  freckled,  so  as  to  seem 
su&ised  with  light  olive,  are  laid  in  March  or  April,  and  the 
young  on  quitting  it  accompany  their  parents  for  some  weeks. 


Tia  1. — Eniopeaa  Jay.  * 
Thongh  the  common  Jay  of  Europe  inhabits  nearly  th« 
whole  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  south  of  64*  N.  1^,  ita 
territory  in  the  east  of  Russia  is  also  occupied  by  6.  Imutdti, 
a  kindred  form,  which  replaces  it  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Ural,  and  ranges  thence  across  Siberia  to  Japan ;  and  again 
on  the  Lower  Danube  and  thence  to  Constantinople  tho 
nearly-allied  O.  krynicki  (which  alone  is  found  in  southern 
Russia,  Caucasia,  and  Asia  Minor)  shares  its  haunts  with 
it^  It  also  crosses  the  Mediterranean  to  Algena  and 
Morocco;  but  there,  as  in  southern  Spain,  it  is  probably 
but  a  winter  immigrant  The  three  forms  just  named 
have  the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  genna.  Next  to  them 
come  O.  alrieapiUvt,  reaching  from  Syria  to  Belnochistan, 
O,  Japonicvt,  the  ordinary  Jay  of  southern  Japan,  and  O. 
nneiuit,  the  Chinese  bird.     Other  forms  have  a  much  mors 

1  Further  inrormation  Till  poaaibly  ahaw  that  these  diatriola  an  sot 
occnpied  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  by  the  two  fonaa. 
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Bmitod  arM,  u  6.  eertiealU,  the  local  and  resident  Jajr  of 
Algeria,  O.  iynnatM,  foand  on  the  eoathem  shores  of  the 
Oupiao  Sea,  and  0.  Uuvamu  confined  to  the  island  of 
Focmoi^  The  moat  aberrant  of  the  troe  Jays  is  O.  lidthi, 
%  ytrf  rare  species,  which  seems  to  come  from  some  part 
of  Juaa  (mi*  Salradori,  Aui  Aeead.  Torino,  m  u  iJi), 
tiyaoffi  ita  esaet  locality  is  not  known. 

Leaving  the  tms  Jays  of  the  genns  Garrvltu,  it  ia  expe- 
dient next  to  consider  thnse  of  a  gronp  named,  in  1831, 
Ftritortu*  by  Bonaparte  (Soffgio,  ice.,  Anim,  Vertebrati,  p. 
AS)  and  DytomiMa  by  Hwainaon  (i*.  B.-Amerieana,  ii.  p. 

TUa  groap  oontaiaa  two  ^peciea — one  the  Xaattw 
iifiuutMM  of  Liniuens  and  the  Siberian  Jay  o^  English 
writet%  which  rangea  thronghout  the  pine-forests  of  the' 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  second  the  Comu 
emuMdennM  of  the  same  anthor,  or  Canada  Jay,  oocnpying 
k  nmilar  station  in  AmericiL  The  so-called  Siberian  Jay 
ia  one  of  the  most  entertaining  birds  in  the  world.  Its 
Teiaatile  cries  and  actions,  as  seen  and  heard  by  those  who 
penetrate  the  soEtode  of  the  northern  forests  it  inhabits, 
can  never 
b*  forgot- 
ten bj  one 
who  has 
had  ezperi- 
enoe  of 
them,  any 
more  than 
tlie  pleas- 
ing si^t 
of  ita  mst- 
eolonred 
tail,  which 
anoocasion- 
al  gleam 
of  tnn- 
ahine  will 
light  up 
into  a  bril- 
Uaneyqoite 
unexpected 
by  thoae 
who    have 

only      aor-  ^lo.  i. — Amarloss  Bine  Jtj, 

veyed  the  bird's  otherwise  gloomy  appearance  in  the  glass- 
ease  uf  a  mnseuffl.  It  seems  scarcely  to  know  fear,  ob- 
truding itself  on  the  notice  of  any  passenger  who  invades 
its  hannta,  and,  should  he  halt,  making  itself  at  once  a 
denixen  of  his  bivouao.  In  confinement  it  speedily 
becomes  friendly,  but  soitable  food  for  it  is  not  easily 
f  oond.  Linntens  seems  to  have  been  under  a  misapprehen- 
aion  when  he  applied  to  it  the  trivial  epithet  it  bears ;  for 
by  nons  of  his  oountrymen  is  it  deemed  an  unlacky  bird, 
but  rather  the  reversei  In  fact,  no  one  can  listen  to  the 
dweiy  sound  of  ita  ordinary  calls  with  any  but  a  hopefol 
feeling.  The  Canada  Jay,  or  "  Whiskey  Jack  "  (the  cor- 
mpdon  probably  of  a  Cree  name),  seems  to  be  of  a  similar 
nature^  bat  it  presents  a  still  more  sombre  coloration,  its 
neatling  plomage,'  indeed,  being  thoronghly  Corvine  in 
ai^warance  aud  suggestive  of  its  being  a  pristine  form. 

As  though  to  make  amends  for  the  doll  plumage  of  the 
apeciea  last  mentioned.  North  America  offen  some  of  the 
most  brilliantly  odonred  of  the  Subfamfly,  and  the  common 

>  B«MBt  vtitsn  im»  pi»hii«d  tha  fc>nn«r  name,  tboagh  it  vm  onlj 
wad  ntigaMrio>Dy  by  ita  aatlior,  who  amignad  to  it  no  eharaotan, 
wbloh  tha  tnTantor  of  tha  lattar  waa  oaraftal  to  do^  lagariing  it  at  tha 
anaa  tlnaaa  agama. 

a  In  tUa  tt  WM  daaorihad  and  flgnnd  (F.  B.  AwuticaHO,  0.  p.  398, 
fL  51}  as  a  dlatlast  apadaa,  9.  trwA|rrA|fiK*iw 


Blue  Jay  of  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union, 
Cj/anurui  crittatus  (fig,  2),  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
birds  of  the  transatlantic  woods.  The  account  of  its  habits  by 
Alexander  Wilson  is  known  to  every  student  of  ornithology, 
and  Wilson's  followers  have  had  little  to  do  bat  supplement 
his  history  with  unimportant  details.'  In  this  biid  and  ita 
many  allied  forms,  coloration,  though  almost  confined  to 
Tarious  tints  of  blue,  seems  to  reach  its  climax,  but  want 
of  space  forbids  mors  particular  notice  of  them,  or  of  the 
members  of  the  other  genera  Cyanocitta,  Cyanocorax, 
XcaUhuro,  Piilorhiniu,  and  more,  which  inhabit  varions 
parts  of  the  Western  contineub  It  remains,  however,  to 
mention  the  genns  Cumo,  including  many  beautiful  forms 
belonging  to  the  Indian  Begion,  and  among  them  the  C. 
ipeeiota  and  0.  tuieiuit,  so  often  repreeentod  in  Oriental 
drawings,  though  doubts  may  be  expressed  whether  these 
birds  are  not  more  nearly  related  to  the  Fiee  than  to  the 
Jays,  {a.  h.) 

JAT,  JoHX  (1716-1829),  American  statesman,  was  the 
descendant  of  a  refugee  Huguenot  family,  and  was  bom  at 
New  York,  December  12,  174S.  After  three  years  spent 
in  the  honse  of  the  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  New 
Bochelle^  followed  by  four  under  a  private  tutor  at  home, 
he  entered  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1760.  On 
graduatmg  there,  May  16,  1764,  he  entered  the  office  of 
Mr  Kissam,  an  emineut  New  York  lawyer;  and  in  1768 
he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  rapidly  rose  into  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  in  1774  was  married  to  Sarah,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Livingston,  afterwards  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  The  great  crisis  in  the  fate  of  the  American 
ooloniea  waa  fost  approaching  j  and,  like  many  other  clever 
young  lawyers^  Jay  took  an  eager,  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings that  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of  fifty  selected  by 
the  citizens  of  New  York  in  1774  to  correspond  with  other 
colonial  committees  on  the  subject  of  the  Boston  Port  BilL 
He  was  returned  as  a  delegate  from  New  York  city  to  the 
continental  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia  in  September 
1774,  and,  though  almost  the  yonngest  member,  was 
entrusted  with  drawing  up  the  Addrtu  to  ihi  PtopU  oj 
Oraat  Britain,  The  numerous  committees  and  associations 
which  were  from  time  to  time  appointed  to  meet  the 
exigenoiea  of  that  troubled  period  almost  always  included 
Jay^s  name.  Of  the  second  Congress  also,  which  met  at 
Fluladdphia  on  May  10,  1776,  Jay  was  a  member;  and 
his  able  and  eloquent  pen  was  again  useful  in  writing 
addreeees  to  the  peoples  of  Canada  and  Ireland.  He  .was 
a  member  of  the  secret  committee  of  Congress  for  corre- 
sponding with  the  friends  of  America  in  Enropei  In  April 
1776,  while  still  retaining  his  aeat  in  Congress,  Jay  was 
returned  to  the  provineiid  convention  of  New  York  by 
New  York  city  and  county ;  and  his  consequent  absence 
from  Philadelphia  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  affixing 
his  signature  to  tha  declaration  of  independence  issued  on 
July  4,  1776.  It  was  Jay  who  drafted  the  constitution 
that  was  finally  adopted  by  the  New  York  convention ;  and 
that  statesman,  after  acting  as  one  of  the  council  of  safety 
for  some  time,  accepted  a  provisional  appointment  as  chief 
justice  of  New  York  State,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
under  the  organized  constitution,  with  the  proviso  that  he 
could  hold  with  his  judicial  post  no  other  save  that  of 
delegate  to  Congress  "  on  special  occasion."  Such  occasion 
was  found  in  the  secession  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Vermont  from  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York.  Jay  waa  sent  to  Congress  (December  7,  1778),  of 
which  he  was  immediately  elected  president     The  foUow- 

*  Tha  "  Bloe  Jay  "  of  a  racent  Anorleaa  hunorlit  wonld,  bo««nr, 
from  tha  locality  anlgnad  to  hU  inlmltabla  itory,  appear  to  b«,  not  tUs 
apedei,  Int  one  of  Its  weatnn  Uodred— Ameiicaa  omithologlita  nnat 
determine  wUeh, 
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ing  September  his  letter,  written  in  the  name  of  Congress, 
was  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  States  on  the  sabject 
of  currency  and  finance ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
baring  prerioosly  resigned  his  chief -justiceship  and  his 
presidency,  he  was  despatched  as  plenipotentiary  to  Spain, 
where  he  landed  January  22,  1780.     The  results  of  the 
mission  were  unsatisfactory.     In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  receired  by  the  Spanish  court  in  a  formally 
diplomatic  character,  he 'was  seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
action  of  Congress  in  drawing  bills  upon  him  for  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars,  in  the  hope  apparently  that  he  would 
have  received  a  subsidy  from  Spain  before  the  bills  fell 
dne.     Although  by  stooping  to  uie  hnmiliation  of.impor- 
tdning  the  Spanish  minister,  and  by  accepting  a  number 
on  his  own  personal  responsibility,  Jay  was  able  to  meet 
some  of  the  bills,  he  was  at  length  forced  to  protest  others ; 
and  the  credit  of  the  new  couatty  was  only  saved  by  a 
timely  snbaidy  from  France,  out  of  which  Franklin  was 
enabled  to  remit  from  Paris  the  sum  required  to  meet  the 
bills  then  due.     In  1781  Jay  was  commissioned  to  act  with 
Franklin,  Adams,  Jeffenon,  and  Laurens  in  negotiating  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain.     He  arrived  in  Paris  from  Spain, 
June  23,  1782  ;  and  after  a  variety  of  negotiations,  in  the 
eonrse  of  which  Jay  evinced  n  jealous  suspicion  of  the  dis- 
interestedness of  France  and  a  punctilious  attention  to  the 
dignity  of  his  country,  the  provisional  articles  were  signed 
on  November  30,  1782,  and  the  formal  treaty  on  September 
3,  1783.     Jay  resigned  his  commissions,  and  on  July  24, 
1781,  landed  as  a  private  citizen  in  New  York,  where  he 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  elected  a 
delegate  to  Congress.     On  May  7th  the  last-named  body 
had  already  chosen  him  to  be  foreign  secretaty ;  and  in 
that  post  he  remained  till  the  beginning  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  1789.     In  the  question  of  the  institution 
of  snch  a  government  he  had  taken  a  keen  interest :  he 
Joined  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  issuing  the  Federaliit ; 
he  published  anonymonsly  (though  without  succeeding  in 
concealing  the  authorship)  Aa  Addreu   to  tlie  People  c^ 
Nea  York,  in  vindication  of  the  constitution  ;  and  he  ably 
seconded  Hamilton  in  inducing  his  native  State  to  adopt 
it     On  September  36,  1789,  he  became  the  first  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.     During 
one  of  his  circuits  Harvard  University  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.     In  1792  he  consented  to  stand  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York  State ;  but  the  "  canvatscrs  " 
who  scrutinized  the  votes  disqualified  the  returns  of  three 
counties ;  and,  though  Jay  had  received  an  actual  majority 
of  votes,  his  opponent  Oeneral  Clinton  was  declared  elected. 
>   During  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
relations  between  the  former  and  the  American   States 
'  became  critical ;  a  definite  commercial  treaty  seemed  the 
only  means  of  averting  war.     Chief-Justice  Jay  was  chosen 
envoy  to  England,  though  not  without  strong  opposition. 
He  landed  at  Falmouth  in  June  1794,  signed  a  treaty 
with  Lord  Orenville  on  November  19,  and  disembarked 
again  at  Now  York,  May  28, 1795.     Several  of  the  articles 
of  "  Jay's  Treaty,"  especially  that  which  declared  that  a 
free  ship  did  not  make  free  cargo,  were  hailed  at  home 
with  furious  denunciation.     Jay  was  accused  of  having 
betrayed  his  country ;  his   effigy   was  burnt  along  with' 
copies  of  the  treaty,  and  even  after  Washington  signed  the 
ratification  in  August,  the  Stitcs  were  in  a  ferment  that 
prevented  for  a  time  the  really  beneficial  action  of  the 
troaty.     Two  days  before  he  landed,  and  before  the  parti- 
culars of  the  treaty  had  been  published.  Jay  had  been 
triumphantly  retunied  as  governor  of  his  native  State,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  temporary  unpopularity,  he  was  re- 
elected in  April  1798.     With  the  close  of  this  second  term 
of  office  in  1801,  he  closed  his  public  career.     Although 
not  yet  fifty-six  years  old,  he  refused  all  offers  of  office,  and. 


retiring  to  his  estate  near  Bedford  in  Westchester  eonnfy, 
New  York,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  rarely  interrupted 
seclnsion.  His  public  utterances  frcp  1821  till  1828  were 
mostly  as  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  On 
May  17,  1829,  John  'Jay,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  ended 
a  life  whose  purity  and  integrity  are  commemorated  in  a 
sentence  by  Daniel  Webster  :  "  When  the  spotless  ermine 
of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay,  it  tooched  nothing 
less  spotless  than  itself." 

Ths  Lift  of  John  Jay,  vilh  Stlrtllau  frem  hi*  Corrcspoxdcua 
ami  UitctlUmtom  fupar;  wss  published  in  2  vols,  by  hi*  «» 
William  Jsf  in  1833. 

JAY,  WiLLiAic  (1769-1853),  dissenting  preacher  and 
religious  author,  was  bom  at  Tisbury  in  Wiltshire  on  May 
6,  1763,  The  son  of  a  stone  mason,  he  had  adopted  his 
father's  calling,  when  his  appearance  attracted  the  attention 
of  the'Hev.  Cornelius  Winter,  the  dissenting  minister.  Mr 
Winter  at  that  time  presided  over  a  religious  seminary  at 
Marlborougli,  in  which,  with  his  advice  and  assistance,  the 
young  mason  became  a  student  in  1785.  During  the 
three  yeare  and  a  half  that  Jay  spent  at  Marlborough,  the 
wonderful  preaching  powen  which  distinguished  him  till 
the  day  of  his  death  were  rapidly  develojied.  His  first 
sermon  was  delivered  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  and  before 
his  majority  he  had  preached  nearly  a  thousand  times.  In 
1788  he  had  even  for  a  season  occupied  Rowland  Hill's 
pulpit  In  London.  But  liis  youth  warned  him  to  seek 
more  time  for  study,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the  humble 
pastorate  of  Christian  Malford,  near  Chippenham,  where 
he  remained  about  two  yean.  He  had  hardly  spent  a  year 
in  his  next  charge  at  the  Hot  Wells,  Clifton,  when  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  be  minister  of  Argyle  Independent 
Chapel  in  Bath  ;  and  on  January  30,  1791,  be  entered  the 
sphere  in  which  he  vras  to  spend  the  rest  uf  his  active  life, 
attracting  to  his  chapel  hearers  of  every  religbus  denomi- 
nation and  of  every  social  and  Htenry  rank,  and  winning 
for  himself  a  wide  and  solid  reputation  as  a  brilliant  pnlpit 
orator,  as  an  earnest  religious  author,  and  as  a  pious 
minister.  In  1841  the  jubilee  of  his  pastorate  was  cele- 
brated; in  1852  he  was  requested  to  retire ;  and  the  con- 
nexion of  sixty-three  years  formally  ended  in  January  1S53. 
He  died  on  December  27, 1853. 

Ai.a  preoclior  Jay  vn»  elotinent  and  imprctsivo  ;  but  his  expm- 
tions  and  stylo  st  timts  witutixl  nrfincinent  and  delicacy.  His 
semioDS  wera  often  so  i>r*ctico]  and  direct  «*  to  excite  suspieion, 
thoiijjh  quite  nnronndoa,  of  being  aitnnl  at  indiTidual*.  He  vol 
fond  of  iKcnliar  texta,  and  did  not  always  nntniia  hia  aeuao  of 
humour  when  in  the  pulpit  The  popularity  which  hia  writing!, 
nijocially  hia  derotioual  writings,  have  found  with  a  wide  circle 
of  readen  roucbea  for  their  worth.  aU  hia  hooka  he  is  always 
sarncit,  hoinelj,  and  practical,  and  at  times  attains  a  reitaio 
noatneaa  of  diction  and  aptneos  of  illustration.  Perhaps  tlie  boat 
known  of  hia  worka  are  hia  i/orvivy  and  Evening  £xtrti»ct ;  Tht 
ChriMian  Ce»lcmi>laled  ;  TIu  Ifx.  ^tlie  Uiuitlci'i  jistitUml ;  and 
hia  Diteounn.  Tot  hit  Sltart  Diteatirtaforllu  Ptc  of  FnuiJia  th» 
diploma  of  D.D.  was  confriTed  uiwn  him  by  tlic  ccUege  of  New 
Jeney  ;  uut  he  did  not  arail  himself  of  the  title.  Jay  also  wrote 
an  excellent  L\f»  of  Rev.  Comrliui  WitUcr,  and  Ucaioin  cf  Jtn. 
John  Clarke.  An  edition  of  Jay'a  Worte  in  12  vola.  Svo,  leriied 
by  h'jnaelf,  waa  iaaacd  in  1842-44  ;  again,  reduced  in  pries,  in 
18S8.  A  new  edition,  in  8  Tola.  Svo,  was  annottucad  in  1878. 
For  further  particular*  ace  Jay's  AuiobiograiAg,  18S4  ;  Rev.  8. 
Wilaon'a  ifemmr  of  Jay,  1854  ;  Wallace  a  Portraiture  <f  Jay, 
18S4  ;  and  Cyrua  Jay'a  RccolUctvnu  y  tniliam  Jay,  18fit. 

JEAN  D'ANO^LY,  Sairt,  chief  town  of  an  airondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Charente-Inftrieure,  France,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  vine-bearing  district  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Boutonne,  16  miles  south-east  of  La  Rocbellei 
The  most  interesting  buildings  ore  the  rained  abbey, 
destroyed  in  1568,  two  large  towers  tued  as  a  prison 
and  forming  the  remains  of  a  17th  century  chunji,  an 
embattled  clock-tower  dating  from  1276,  a  handwme 
colonnaded  market-place,  and  a  hospital  The  inhabitanta 
are  engaged  in  distilliug  brandy,  wool-spinning,  and  th* 
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nann&etara  of  ewt-iran  took,  agrienltanl  implemenn, 
seigei,  Ac  ;  and  a  trade  in  spiriti,  winei,  oereals,  and  oil 
seeds  is  carried  on.    The  population  in  1876  ma  6309. 

Bt  Jaaa  d'Angeljr  (Aiigtriaatm)  owm  iti  origin  to  Pippln  the 
Short,  vfao  fonndu  %  laoaaiterr  on  tha.  ipot  about  7e&  The 
nport  that  the  head  of  John  tii«  Baptiit  wai  dapoaited  there 
atttartad  oowda  of  ndgrima,  for  whoae  aooommodatian  a  town 
andai,ll7  grew  np.  In  1672  the  dnke  of 'Asjoa  eaptnrad  it  from 
ma  Hogoenota ;  Dot  ther  latook  it  aoon  after.  Ita  fortiflcationa 
«ci«  r»d  nndar  Lonia  ZIIL 

>  JEBEIL,  JvBBL,  or  Djcbah,,  aq  ancient  town  of  Syria, 
it  pleanntly  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  near  the  sea, 
abont  SO  milBs  north  of  Beyroat  It  is  snrronnded  by- a 
wall,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circamference,  with  square  towen 
at  the  angles,  which  slong  with  the  old  castle  at  the 
south-east  comer  are  attribnted  to  the  crusaders.  In 
the  gardens 'and  vineyards  that  surround  the  town  lie 
numerous  broken  granite  columns,  —  these,  with  the 
number  of  ruined  houses  within  the  walls,  testifying  to  its 
former  importanceb  The  stele  of  Je^wmelek,  king  of 
Gebal,  found  here  ii  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Phoenician  monuments.^  The  small  port  is  almost  choked 
np  with  sand  and  ruins.  The  place  has  dwindled  to  » 
Tillage  of  some  600  inhabitants. 

Jeball  ia  the  Fheenioiiui  Qebal  and  the  Bjbloa  of  the  Oreeka.  Ita 
inhaUtanta  were  renowned  ae  atone^cnttera  (1  Kinga  t.  18,  marginj 
and  aa  ahipbnilden  (Eaekiel  xcni.  9) ;  while  Arrian  (iL  iW,  1) 
Tepreaenta  Enjlna,  Una  of  Bybloa,  aa  joining  Alexander  with  a 
fleet,  altar  that  monarch  had  eaptnred  the  dty.  Philo  of  Bybloa 
miim  it  the  moat  ancient  city  of  Fhanicia,  foanded  by  Kronoa, 
i.*.,  Ute  Koloch  (Uelek)  who  appean  from  the  atele  of  Je^awmelek 
to  hare  been  with  Baaltia  (^3]  DTVa)  the  ohief  deitjr  of  the  city. 
Baaltia  on  thia  atala  haa  the  cWacteriatioa  of  laia-Hathor.  Com- 
pare the  legend  that  the  aric  with  the  coipae  of  Oairis  waa  caat 
adiore  at  Byblc^  and  then  found  by  lala  (Pint,  Uor.,  357).  The 
orgies  of  Adonia  in  the  temple  of  Baaltit  (Aphrodite  Byblia)  ai« 
dawribed  by  Paeodo-Lncian,  Dt  Dta  Syr.,  cap.  Ti  The  rlnr 
Adoais  is  the  Ibtihim  riTer,  which  Bows  near  the  town.  The 
eraaadeia,  after  fidling  before  it  in  1099,  captored  "Oiblet"  in 
IIOS,  but  lost  it  again  to  Saladin  in  1189.  Under  Hahometan  mlo 
it  baa  gradnally  decayed.  See  Kenan,  Jtiti.  tU  Fkok  ;  KoTera, 
ntntiUr,  iL  1,  107  ;  Biideker-Sacin'e  ITaiuJiooil!. 

JEDBURGH,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of  Seot- 
land,  the  county  town  of  Roxburghshire,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Jed,  a  tributary  of  the  Teviot,  49  miles  south-east  of 
Edinburgh,  and  10  miles  north  of  the  English  border. 
The  town  consists  mainly  of  four  well-paved  streets  diverg- 
ing at  light  angles  from  the  central  market-squarai     Next 
to  the  abbey  in  point  of  historical  interest  a  Queen  Mary'a 
house,  Where  she  resided  for  some  time  in'  1666.     l^e 
county  prison  occupies  the*  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Jed- 
burgh^ destroyed  in  1409.     The  abbey,  one  of  the  grandest 
eccleiiastieal  ruins  in  Scotland,  was  foanded  in  1118  by 
Prince  David,  afterwards  David  L,  for  the  reception  of 
certain  Austin  canons  from  St  Quentin's  at  Beauvais.    The 
nave,  an  ejcquisite  example  of  the  transition  from  Korman 
to  Early  Engliih,  measures  133^  feet  by  59}  feet     With 
the  ezceptiiXi  of- the  north  piers  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
wall  above,  which  are  Norman,  the  whole  of  the  tower,  30 
feet  square  and  86  feet  high,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
15  th  century.     In  the  choir  there   is  some   very  early 
Korman  work ;  the  south  chapel  of  the  choir  affords  good 
specimens  of  the  Decorated  period.  ■    The'  total  length  of 
the  magnificent  pile,  reduced  to    ruins  by  the  conflicts 
of  which  Jedburgh  was  so  often  the  scene,  is  33S  feet. 
Jedburgh,   one  of  the  first   Scottish   towns   to  take  up 
the  woollen  manufacture  (its  first  mill  began  in  1728), 
ftt  present  has  five  f^tories,  employing  200  bands,  and 
produdng  goods — chiefly  tweeds — to  the  annual  value  of 
about'  j£70,000.      The   burgh  nnitec  with   Haddington, 
Dunbar,  North  Berwick,  and  Lander  in  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament     The  population  in  1881  was  3400. 


>  See  the  raxnt  diaeoaaloDa  by  Eating  (g.D.M.O.,  1878),  HsMtj, 
iftifn.  A:,  1879),  and  Qaoaeaa  (A.  (TAnh,  Or.,  i.,  1880). 


Jedburgh,  (he  final  form  of  a  name  of  which  eighty-two  vatistions 
have  been  collected,  does  not  appear  before  the  16th  oentu^  ;  Jed- 
worth,  still  linsering  among  the  lower  ranha  aa  Jethart,  la  mnch 
more  aadant ; '  Ecgred,  biahop  of  Lindlafams  (830-888),  {^fted  that 
aee  with  the  village  and  lands  of  Oeddewrd.  Before  the  end  of  the 
11th  centnry  tiie  village  had  become  a  boigh  ;  and  uider  David  L 
(1124-1168)  it  waa  a  royal  residence,  ana  the  chief  town  of  tlu 
lliddle  Uarebea  The  town  received  a  charter  from  Robert  I., 
and  another  in  16A8  from  Uary.  During  the  troublooa  timea  on 
the  borden  in  the  Middle  A^sa,  Jedburgh  was  aa  important  place, 
and  often  experienced  the  diaaatrooa  effeota  of  file  ana  (word.  The 
phtoae  "  Jethart  Juatice,"  meaning  hanging  a  man  and  trying  him 
aftarworda,  Iiaa  paaaed  into  a  ptoverk 

JEFFERSON,  Thokib  (174S-1826),  the  third  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  moat  .conspicuous 
apostle  of  Democracy  in  America,  waa  bom  April  S,  1743, 
at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  county,  in  the  State  of  Tirginia,  a 
region  of  which  his  father  Peter  Jefferson,  an  obscure  itnd 
unlettered  planter,  was  the  third  or  fourth  settler. 

At  the  early  age  of  five  years  Thomas  was  sent  to  an 
English  school,  and  from  that  time  until  he  finished  his 
studies  at  William  and  Mary's  College  in  1762  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  superior  educational  advantages,  and  to  have 
turned  them  all  to  good  account  He  carried  with  him 
from  college,  at  nineteen,  a  tolerably  thorough  reading 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  to 
which  he  added  a  familiarity  with  the  higher  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences  only  possessed  at  his  age  by  men  who 
have,  as  he  had,  a  rare  natural  faculty  for  the  prosecution 
of  those  stndiea  Boon  after  leaving  college  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Mr  George  Wythe,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
'Virginia  bar,  and  withal,  Jefferson  being  judge,  "  the  best 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar  in  the  State."  In  Mr  Wythe  he 
found  a  "  &ithf ul  and  beloved  mentor  in  youth  and  most 
affectionate  friend  through  life/*  In  1767,  after  five  years^ 
close  application  to  the  study  of  his  profession,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1767  left 
Thomas,  who  was  the  eldeat  son,  heir  to  the  estate  on 
which  he  was  bom,  and  which  yielded  him  an  income  of 
abont  £400  a  year,  a  sum  in  those  days  sufficient  to  gratify 
all  his  tastes,  and  to  give  him,  as  he  matured,  the  position 
of  an  independent  country  gentleman.  At  the  time  of  his 
a^^mission  to  the  bar  he  is  described  by  his  contemporaries 
as  6  feet  2  inches  in  height,  slim,  erect  as  an  arrow,  with 
angular  features,  a  very  raddy  complexion,  an  extremely 
deUcate  skin,  full  deep^et  hazel  eyes,  and  sandy  hair,  an 
expert  musician  (the  violin  being  his  favourite  insbrument), 
a  good  dancer;  a  dashing  rider,  and  a  proficient  in  all 
msjoly  exercises.  He  was,  and  continued  through  life, 
frank,  oamest,  cordial,  and  sympathetic  in  his  manner,  full 
of  confidence  in  men,  and  sanguine  in  his  views  of  life. 

Though  mostly  known  to  fame  aa  a  atateaman,  Jefieraon'a  snceeas 
ea  a  lawyer  ahowed  that  the  bar  had  no  rawarde  wliioh  were  not 
birly  within  his  reach.  He  had  siztr-eight  caaea  before  the  chief 
oonit  of  the  province  the  fint  year  of  nia  pnctice,  and  nearly  twice 
that  nomber  the  aeeond.  In  ue  fourth,  nia  regiater  ahowa  tlut  ha 
waa  employed  In  fonr  hundred  and  thirty  caaee.  During  thi 
eight  yean  that  ha  continned  in  active  practice  hia  income  had 
enabled  him  to  live  like  a  gentleman,  and  to  add  a  few  hundred 
acres  to  hie  landed  estate  from  time  to  time,  until  hia  inhetitanos 
of  1900  acree  had  become,  in  1771,  6000  acrea,  and  all  paid  for. 
But,  while  fired  with  the  Tiiginian  pasaion  of  the  period  for 
acquiring  land,  Jeffereon  doea  not  appear  to  have  ahared  the  naa- 
■Ion  which  nanally  accompanied  it,  of  multiplying  alarea  to  clear 
and  till  it.  He  waa  one  of  the  iint  of  Snglieh-epuldng  atateemeu 
with  foresight  enough  to  diacover  the  thnndera  with  which  the 
dark  doud  of  alavery  waa  charged,  and  with  courage  enough 
to  warn  hU  countrymen  againat  them.  It  doee  not  appear  that 
he  ever  acquired  any  ilarea  by  purohaae  and  aa  an  inveatment  i 
In  1787  Governor  Fauquier,  the  colonial  governor  of  Tirginia, 
died.  The  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  Buon  de  Botetourt  in 
October  1788,  waa  followed,  according  to  naege,  by  the  diimiewl 
of  the  Honae  of  Bureeaaea,  and  a  new  election  waa  ordered.  JelTer- 
son,  offering  himsell  aa  a  candidate,  waa  elected  from  the  county 
of  Albemarle,  and  continned  to  be  annually  re-elected  nnlal  the 
Hooae  of  Bnrgeaaea  waa  doaed  by  the  ravolution.  Hie  public  career 
b«^;an,  like  that  of  sons  of  th«  greatest  parliamsntsiisas  befon. 
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^im,  la  t  morluylng  {k&nrj.  Ta  eonfomity  nith  *  nnga  bnught 
{rom  the  mother  eonntiy  of  seleotisg  one  of  the  yoanger  mem- 
bera  to  draft  the  reply  to  the  goremor'a  epeech,  thU  compumentary 
duty  wu  devolved  apon  Jeffenon.  He  eonfined  himself  too  closely 
for  the  taste  of  the  committee  to  the  Ungns^e  of  the  resolutions 
whieh  he  was  expected  to  amplify  and  glorify.  His  address  was 
rejected,  and  the  duty  of  preparing  a  substitute  was  confided  to 
another  member.     This  humiliation  doubtless  had  some  share  in 

fiving  to  his  pen  the  parliamentaiy  distinction  usually  won  only 
y  the  tongue ;  for  he  was  so  orator — indeed,  though  one  of  tha 
foremost  members  of  seyeral  deliberatiTe  bodies  in  his  time,  he  can 
fairly  be  said  to  have  never' made  a  speech, . 

Jefferson's  legislative  duties  were  not  destined 'to  detain  him 
long  from  his  profesaion.  The  king  having  abandoned  the  policy 
of  levying  internal  tazei,  and  directed  instead  that  a  duty  upon 
certain  leading  articlea  of  foreign  commerce  should  be  levied  at 
the  custom-houses  in  the  colonies,  in  the  spring  of  1769  a  mes- 
senger arrived  at  Williamsbnig,  then  the  seat  of  government  of 
Virginia,  announcing  to  the  Hoose  of  'Bxagtaa  the  firm  reaolve  of 
Uan^chosetts  to  resist  these  duties  by  all  constitutional  means, 
and  asking  the  conciirronce  and  co-operation  of  Virginia.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  session  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  four  resolutions 
were  adopted  with  aabatantial  unanimity,  in  harmony  with  those 
adopted  by  Uasaachnsetts.  The  first  declared  against  taxation 
without  representation ;  the  second,  that  the  colonies  may  concur 
and  eo-op«rato  in  seeking  redreae  of  grievances ;  the  third,  that 
sending  accused  persona  away  from  their  conntrv  for  trial  is  an 
inexpressible  oomplexity  of  wrong ;  the  fourth,  that  they  should 
send  an  add'vsa  on  these  topics  to  the  ,**father  of  all  his  people," 
beseeching  his  "  royal  intoiposltion."'  On  the  following  day,  and 
without  waiting  for  an  official  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  teach 
him,  Governor  Botetourt  dissolved  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Thus  in  five  days  terminated,  for  the  present,  Jefferson's  career 
as  a  legislator.  Bat,  though  brief  and  crown^  with  no  results  to 
satisfy  hia  ambition,  hiatonr  does  not  pronounce  his  firat  experience 
OS  a  legislator  ineloriona,  tor  it  was  illustrated  by-an  effort,  which 
was  not  the  leas  honourable  to  him  because  it  waa  unsiccenful,  to 
■meliorato  the  condition  of  the  African  bondmen  in  Virginia.  The 
law  of  those  days  forbade  the  manumisiion  of  a  slave,  except  upon 
the  condition  that  he  was  immediately  sent  out  of  the  State.  Jener- 
son  desired  the  repeal  of  this  law.  Hia  efforte  were  not  only  nn- 
surcesaful,  but  the^  developed  such  a  state  of  feeling  upon  the 
subject  aa  to  bring  into  grand  relief  the  courage  which  even  at  that 
early  day  ventured  to  propose  such  a  measure. 

The  da^  after  the  House  of  Burgesses  dispened,  iU  members  met 
at  a  publio  hall  in  the  Kaleigh  'Tavern  in  Williamsburg,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  examine  of  llaasacbusetts,  resolved,  with  a  near  ap- 
proacii  to  unanimity — (1 )  to  be  more  saving  and  industrious ; 
(2)  never  to  buy  any  article  taxed  by  parliament  for  revenue, 
except  low  qualities  of  paper  which  they  could  not  dispense  with, 
nor  (3)  to  import  any  article  from  Britain  or  in  British  ships  if  they 
could  help  it,  until  the  offensive  Aot  waa  repealed;  and  (4)  to  save 
all  their  lambs  for  wool.  Every  man  who  signed  the  agreement 
was  re-elected,  and  eveiy  man  who  refused  lost  his  election. 

On  Febmanr  1, 1770,  while  Jeffeieon  and  his  mother  wai«  absent 
from  home,  his  house  was  homed  down.  He  had,  bowaver, 
already  begun  clearing  the  grounds  and  preparing  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  residence  at  Monticello,  which  occupied  no  inconnder- 
able  portion  of  his  time  and  thonghte  for  the  next  two  years, 
and  which  waa  destined  to  become,  for  more  than  half  a  centniy, 
the  moat  distinguished  seat  of  private  hospitality  in  America  On 
the  let  of  January  1772  he  married  Martha  Skdton,  a  widowed 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighbour  and  associate  at  the  bar  of 
Williamsburg,  o(  large  fortune  in  lands  and  slaves.  The  lady 
was  very  handsome,  childless,  fond  of  music,  twenty-three ;  she 
proved  to  hitn  a  loving  and  devoted  wife,  and  was  the  centre  of  a 
domestic  circle  the  jojtjot  which  seemed  only  to  be  intensified 
and  consecrated  by  the  distractions  of  his  public  life. 

In  th«  spring  of  1778  Jefferson  was  appointed  by  the  Hoose  of 
Burgesse*  a  member  of  "  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  In- 
niry  for  the  Dissemination  of  Intelligence  between  the  Coloniea," 
'he  appointment  of  this  committee  responded  to  tha  necessity  then 
beginning  to  be  felt  by  all  the  colonies  of  making  common  cause 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown,  and  looked  to  a  convention  in 
wtiich  their  united  pnrpoaea  might  find  expieesion.  The  lasolations 
which  gave  birth  to  tnia  committee  provoked  an  immediate  dia- 
aolution  of  the  Honse^  but  ite  member*  were  all  re-elected.  Soon 
after  they  had  resumed  their  sittings  in  the  following  spring  news 
reached  them  of  what  is  known  in  history  as  "The  Boston  Port 
Bill,"  by  which  the  chief  port  of  Hsasachnsette  was  to  be  dosed  to 
commerce  on  the  1st  of  June  of  that  year  (1774).  The  House  of 
Burgesses  thereupon  set  apart  that  day  for  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayar,  thereby  provoking  from  the  governor  another  diaaola- 
tion.  May  20,  1774.  This  immediately  led  to  the  selection  of 
delates  from  the  tercial  counties  to  meet  at  Williamsburg  in 
August,  to  eonaider  the  state  of  ths  colony,  and  to  provide  for 
Wd  uttaal  congTMt  pf  th«  QolQsies.  ^  Jeffenon  WM  «ho*sn  >  JI«I»l 
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gats  to  the  State  Convention,  bnt,  owing  to  mdden  indiapostfiaa 
which  overtook  him  on  hu  way,  was  unable  to  attend.  His  in- 
fluence there,  however,  was  not  to  be  wanting,  for  much  of  the 
interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the.  House  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  waa  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  pre- 
paration of  a  series  of  instructions  for  the  deputies  who  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  Oenwal  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
in  September.  In  theae  instructions,  which  he  had  intended  him- 
self to  propose,  could  he  have  been  present,  he  mainteised  "  that 
the  relation  between  Great  Britein  and  these  colonies  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  England  and  Scotland  after  the  acceaaion  of 
Jamas  and  nntil  the  Union,  and  the  same  as  her  present  relations 
with  Hanover, — having  the  same  executive  chief,  but  no  other 
neceaaary  political  connexion  ;  and  that  our  emigration  to  this 
oountty  gave  no  more  righto  over  us  than  the  emigration  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of  the  mother 
oountry  over  England."  These  instructions,  though  too  radical 
then  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  were  laid  nppn 
ths  teble  of  the  delegates,  read  by  many,  and  pablished-in  • 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Summary  Fiew  of  (As  A'^Ms  •/  Am&im, 
and  extensively  circulated.  It  ran  through  edition  after  edition  in 
England,  after  receiving  such  modifications  (attributed  to  the  pen 
of  Burke)  as  adapted  it  to  the  putpoeea  of  the  Opposition  ;  and  it 
proonred  for  ite  author,  to  use  nis  own  language,  "  the  honour  of 
having  his  name  inserted  in  a  long  list  of  proscriptions  enrolled  in 
a  bill  of  attainder  commenced  in  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  suppressed  in  embryo  by  the  hasty  course  of  events." 
This  paper  placed  Jeffenon  among  the  leaden,  if  not  at  the  head 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  America— evente  rapidly'ripen- 
ing  in  the  public  mind  ite  novel  and  stortling  doctrinea  xhe 
Dwlatation  of  Independence  two  yean  later,  of  which  he  asked  Uiat 
his  tombstone  should  testify  as  the  greatest  achievement  of  hia  lift; 
was  bnt  a  perfected  thmsenpt  of  the  i^ummory  Vimt, 

JtStnoa  waa  the  leading  spirit  in  the  succeeding  aeaaiona  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  ;  he  waa  one  of  a  committee  of  thirteen 
appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  arming  Viivinia ;  he  was  named  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Congress,  wcere  he  took  his  seat  eight 
days  after  Colonel  George  Washington  had  been  appointed  by 
Congreaa  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  coloniea  ;  and 
he  waa  placed  upon  the  committee  to  draw  up  a  rtatement  of  tha 
causes  which  had  impelled  the  ccdonies  to  take  np  arms  against 
the  mother  country,  and  upon  another  committee  to  report  on 
Lord Korth's  "conciliatory  proposition."  In  the  winter  of  1776-8 
disastrous  news  arrived  from  England,     The  king  in  openinc 

Sarliamenthad  denounced  thecoloniste  as  nbels,  and  recommendel 
eciaive  coercive  measuns  against  them ;  and  this  was  promptly 
followed  by  a  law  authorizing  the  confiscation  of  American  veoels 
and  cargoes,  and  these  of  all  nations  found  trading  in  American 
port^  and  the  impreaameut  of  American  enws  into  the  British 
navy.  This  measure  and  the  large  vote  by  which  it  was  passed 
instantly  crystallized  the  colonies,  and  on  the  llth  June  I77< 
Congress  appointed  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin.  Ehermaa,  and 
Livingston  to  prepan  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Je£non  at  the  request  of  hia  associates  pnpared  a  draft  of  the 
Declaratiof ,  which,  after  two  or  three  verbal  comctions  by  them, 
wss  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  House  on  the  Sd  of  July. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Declaration  Jeffe'raon  took  no  part,  "think- 
ing it  a  duty  to  b«  on  that  occasion  a  passive  auditor  of  th« 
opinions  of  othen,  mon  impartial  judges  than  h«  eoold  be  of 
its  merita  and  demeriU."  'Two  or  tkite  ezprtasious  had  been 
used  which  gave  offence  to  some  memben :  the  words  "  Scotch 
and  other  fonign  auxiliaries"  wen  resented  by  some  delegate* 
of  Scottish  birui ;  and  the  atrictnres  on  the  king's  repeated  veto 
of  colonial  lawi  repealing  the  law  which  permitted  the  slavs  trade 
wen  disapproved  by  some  of  the  southern  delegates. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  July  177(  the  Declaration  waa 
reported  back  from  the  committee  of  the  whole  Hour,  and  agreed 
to.  Circnmatences  have  given  an  historical  importance  to  thia 
document  somewhat  disproportioned  to  ite  merito  as  a  stetomrat  of 
the  grievances  of  the  colonies  ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  the  weapon  that 
dismembered  a  great  empire,  and  that  gave  birth  to  a  nation  el 
unlimited  possibilities ;  it  gave  gnaranteea  for  the  fame  of  iti 
author  whicn  are  possessed  l^  no  other  production  of  an  American 
pen  ;  for  more  than  a  centniy  it  has  been  read  to  aaaembled  mnlti- 
tudes  in  every  considerable  town  in  the  United  States  on  the  anni- 
venaiy  of  ite  adoption ;  and  ite  style  and  sentimente  have  been  th* 
model  for  otctt  people  which  since  that  time  has  sought  to  ssseit 
for  itself  ths  lignt  of  sslf-goremment. 

Jeffenon  continued  to  participato  actively  in  the  efforte  to 
organize  the  government  of  the  confederation,  and  prepan  it  for 
the  life  and  death  stnggle  whidi  was  impending,  until  tlie'  Sd  of 
Septombar,  when  he  rrabned,  to  tske  his  seat  in  the  legislatiin  of 
Virginia,  to  which  be  had  been  deeted,  and  when  he  thought  hia 
service*  would  be  most  needed.  "When  I  left  Congieea  in  '7(,'* 
he  says  in  his  antobiognphy,  "  it  was  in  the  penuasion  that  oui 
whole  code  mnst  be  reviewed,  adapted  to  our  republican  fdnn  of 
goTenunent,  and,  now  tittt  we  liM  no  nc^^atiTes  of  councila,  (over 
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nan,  or  kings  to  nstnin  iu  from  doisg  right,  iiu\  it  b*  eomotod 
in  all  its  parts  with  a  aingle  eye  to  reann  and  the  sood  uf  thon  for 
whoM  soTemment  it  wu  framed."  To  this  task  he  now  devoted 
himaelf  Of  the  varioua  meaattree  introduced  in  fortherance  of  thia 
purpose  hs  aaya :  "I  considered  four,  passed  or  rsported,  as 
forming  a  sTitara  bf  which  sreiy-  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of 
ancient  or  future  aristocracTp  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  covem- 
ment  truly  republican."  These  were^the  repeal  of  the  uws  of 
entail,  the  abolition  of  primogenitare  and  equal  partition  of  inherit- 
ances, the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and  relief  of  the 
people  from  taxation  for  the  suiiport  of  a  lelieion  not  thein,  and  a 
system  of  gener^  edacation.  He  tried  to  add  to  these,  but  with- 
out success,  the  introduction  of  trial  by  Jury  into  the  courts  of 
chanoeiy,  and  to  proride  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
alarea.  He  did,  however,  introduce  a  bill,  which  passed  without 
opposition,  forbidding  the  further  importation  of  slarea  into  the 
State — the  only  important  change  effected  in  the  slare  system  of 
Virginia  dnring  the  rerolntionary  period.  The  importance  he 
attached  to  his  work  in  Ti];ginia  at  this.tims  he  ahowed  by  resign- 
ing his  scat  ia  Congress,  and  by  decliuing  the  appointment  ten- 
dmd  him  by  Congress  in  1776,  to  go  with  Fnnklin  to  Paris,  to  ssaist 
in  negotiating  treatiea  of  commerce  and  alliance  with  Fiance. 

In  the  thim  year  of  the  war  (1779),  and  just  sa  the  darkest  and 
most  threatening  clouds  were  gathering  orer  Virginia,  JeSarsdn  was 
elected  eoremor.  The  enemy  had  decided  to  cany  the  war  into 
the  south.  The  commonwealth  was  almost  defenceless,  all  her 
military  resources  having  been  exhausted  in  sustaining  VsAing- 
ton's  policy  of  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  north.  Arnold  entered 
Bichmond,  recently  become  the  capital,  on  the  Sth  of  January  1781, 
and  ravaged  the  puoe.  The  legislature,  which  had  taken  refuge  at 
Charlottesville,  were  pursued  and  dispersed  by  Tarloton,  who  im- 
mediately sent  a  party  to  capture  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  He 
narrowly  escaped,  his  pursuen  being  in  sight  of  him  as  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off  to  join  bis  family.  Though  Monticello  was 
spared  by  Tarleton's  order,  Jefferson's  estate  of  Elk  Hill,  on  the 
James  river,  wss  less  fortunate.  It  was  completsly  despoiled  by  the 
orders  of  Comwallisk  It  was  natural  that  the  ineffectual  resistanca 
made  to  the  enemy  in  Vimnia  should  have  exposed  the  governor's 
conduct  to  criticism,  for  lew  knew,  as  he  did,  that  a  more  effective 
defence  wss  impossible  without  weakening  the  northern  army,  and 
totally  disarranging  the  plans  upon  which  the  oommander-in-ohief 
wisely  relied  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  national  defence.  An 
iuvBstigatian  of  his  conduct  was  threatened  ;  but  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  been  acting  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
Washington,  the  investigation  was  not  only  abandoned  bat  the  legis- 
htura  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  oifice  resolved  nnani- 
mously  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  general  assembly  be  given  to  our 
formar  governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  his  impartial,  nprisht,  and 
attentive  administration  while  iu  office.  The  aasemblT  wish  to  ds- 
olare  in  the  strongest  manner  the  high  opinion  which  tney  entertain 
of  Ur  Jefferson's  ability,  rectitude,  and  utegritv  as  chief  magistrate 
in  this  commonwealth,  and  mean,  by  thus  puolioly  avowing  their 
opinion,  to  obviate  and  to  remove  all  unmerited  censure. "  Ju'srson 
became  sensible  that  in  the  exhausted  condition  of  Virginia,  without 
money,  without  equipment,  without  troops,  without  any  onrrency 
except  the  products  of  the  soil,  no  governor  not  a  trained  soldisr 
could  hope  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people  during  the  crisdj^ 
and  therefore  he  determined  to  decline  re-election. 

In  1782  he  was  summoned  1^  Congress  to  act  as  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  mother 
oonntry,  but  the  business  was  found  to  be  so  fiu  advanced  before 
he  was  rsady  to  sail  that  his  appointment  was  rsoallsd,  and  «• 
find  him  at  the  followine  winter  session  again  oconpyiujg  his  ssat 
in  Congress,  when,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  it  was 
referred,  he  reported  the  definitivB  trea^  of  peace  with  England. 
At  the  succeeding  aeasion  he  introduced  an  eUbonte  report,  and 
secured  the  adaption  of  the  system  of  cnnsge  which  is  still  in  vogue 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  same  session  hs  drafted  the  report  of 
a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  vast  territory  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  river,  wliich  Virginia  had  ceded  to  thv  Federal 
Qovemment  is  1780.  Among  other  provisions  which  he  suggested, 
and  which  ware  adopted,  was  ons  big  with  a  rebellion  of  Sv  more 
threatening  proportions  d>an  that  which  its  author  had  just  assisted 
in  bringing  to  a  snceessfol  issue.  The  clause  in  queation  provided 
"that  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  then  shall  Im 
neither  sUrei^  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
dull  be  duly  oonvicted  to  have  been  peraonallv  gnilty."  It  was 
the  attempt  to  organize  States  from  this  temtory  in  defiance  of 
this  restriction  that  Isd  tp  the  war  of  1881,  snd  to  the  final,  though 
costly,  vindication  of  Jefferson'a  ssgacity  snd  foreosst  in  1788. 

In  1784  Jefferson  was  again  commissioned  bv  Conerses  as 
minister  planipotentiaiy,  this  time  to  assist  FrankUn  and  Adams 
in  nwotisting  treaties  of  commerce  with  European  states.  He 
ioinea  his  associates  in  Faria  in  July.  The  mission  upon  wMch 
IM  was  ssnt  proved  somewhat  premature.  Jefferson,  wisely  judging 
that  foller  and  moiv.  correct  information  about  Anwiist  must  pr»- 


csae  any  soeoeasftil  attempts  to  dssl  with  Enro^aan  itatac  to  ad^ 
vantage,  printed  at  his  own  expense,  and  disteibutad  among  his 
friends,  soms  /fol—  on  Vtrffiuia,  which  he  had  prepared  two  yean 
before.  It  was  in  thsse  notes  that  the  oft-quoted  pssss^  occura : 
"  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  think  that  Ood  is  just ;  that 
his  Justice  cannot  sleep  for  ever ;  that,  oonsiderine  numbers,  nature, 
and  natural  msans  only,  a  nvolntionof  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  ex- 
change of  situations,  is  among  possible  events  i  that  it  may  become 
probable  by  supernatural  interference.  The  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  that  can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  oonteet  A  very 
bad  translation  of  a  eop^  of  the  Nota  which  had  found  its  way 
to  Fnnoe  having  made  its  appearance  in  Paris,  Jefferson  felt  he 
had  no  longer  an^  motive  for  trying  to  limit  their  usefulness  to 
ths  few  discreet  fnends  to  whom  he  bad  addressed  them.' 

In  January  1786  Dr  FrankUn,  after  eight  years'  lesidenae  at  the 
Tnaeh  court,  pressed  Ids  spplioation  to  hs  nlisvsd,  and  Jefferson 
was  sslocted,  ss  he  gncefully  pat  it  in  presenting  his  letten  of 
eredenee,  "to  sucraed  him,  for  no  one  conid  nplat*  him." 
Jefiitrson  was  exceedingly  populsr  as  a  minister,  and  was  fortunats 
in  sscnring  severs!  important  modifications  of  the  French  tarijf 
in  the  interests  of  American  oomnierce. 

In  the  summer  of  178t  Wsshington,  who  had  baen  elected 
presidsnt  of  the  United  States  under  ths  nsw  constitntjon,  gavs 
Jefferson  leave  of  absence,  snd  soon  after  his  srrival  in  America, 
"  as  well  from  motives  of  private  remrd  as  a  conviction  of  public 
propriety,"  tendered  him  the  office  m  sacntaiy  of  state.  Eelnct- 
•nt  as  Jefferson  wss  to  leave  Paris,  he  yielded  at  onee  to  ths 
wishes  of  the  president,  and  sntered  npon  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  in  Uanh  1790.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  ths  head  of 
the  Federal  party  as  distinguished  from  ths  Dsmooratic,  of  which 
Jefferson  wss  ths  most  oonspicuous  nprsaentatdve,  was  appointed  ths 
soontan  of  the  treasury.  Thsynpresented  the  two  great  schools  of 
political  thought  which  contended  for  mastery  in  American  politics, 
not  only  dnring  'Washington's  administration,  but  for  ths  succeeding 
sixty  years,  and  nntil  tneir  difEuanoes  were  merged  in  the  gnver 
snd  more  absorbing  issnss  that  grew  out  of  ths  conflict  bstween  free 
and  servile  Isboor.  Jefferson  wss  an  advocate  of  State  sovereignty 
and  of  decentralisation.  He  waa  strons^y  opposed  to  ths  leading 
features  cf  the  British  constitution,  and  ui  cordial  sympathy  witS 
the  new  school  of  politios  which  had  recently  begun  to  ba  folt  in 
the  govemmant  of  France.  His.  five  yean'  rasid«ice  in  thst 
country  had  greatly  strsngthsned  him  in  these  views,  snd  thsy 
more  or  less  affected  his  treatment  of  all  questions  that  came  befoia 
him  as  a  cabinet  minister.  Hsmilton's  great  faor,  on  ths  oihtt 
hand,  was  that  ths  osntrsl  government  nn£ar  die  new  consUtntioii 
would  b*  too  weak,  and  hs  favoured  all  meaanres  that  tended  to 
exalt  and  strengthen  the  executive,  snd  to  bring  ths  government 
more  in  harmony  with  that  of  England.  Washington  very  prudently 
gave  the  victory  to  the  partisan  of  neither  theory,  thoueh  his  sym- 
pathies were  supposed  to  be  more  frequently  with  the  Federal  than 
with  the  Bapnblican  leader. 

The  most  perplexing  questions  which  oconpied  Jefferson's  atten- 
tion as  sacretaiy^of  state  grew  out  of  the  war  declared  by  Francs 
in  1793  aninst  Holland  and  Oieat  Britain.  What  should  be  ths 
neutral  policy  and  what  wen  to  be  in^stad  upon  ss  the  neutral  righta 
of  the  United  States  I  Upon  this  ouestian  both  parties  put  lorth 
their  whole  strength.  The  Bepublicana,  nnder  Jefferson's  Isad, 
pretty  generally  sympathizsd  with  ths  French,  and  were  inclined 
to  authorise  pnvatsen  to  be  fitted  oat  in  American  ports  to  craiso 
sgainst  English  vessels.  This  pcdicy  wss  eneigetic^y  snd  wisely 
resisted  by  the  Federslists,  who  were  for  peace  with  all  ani 
entangling  alliances  with  nonei  Jefferson  advocated  the  propriety 
of  receiving  a  diplomatic  npresentative  from  the  French  npublisu 
In  this  his  sdvics  pnvsiled,  and  Qenast  was  promptly  sent  s* 
ministsr.  With  more  seal  than  diacretion  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
fit  oat  privateers,  and  empower  French  consuls  m  ths  United  States 
to  oicanixa  eoarta  of  auniralty  to  condemn  prises.  This  led  to 
hsated  discossions  in  the  cabinet,  and  finally  to  the  recall  of  Oenest 
Fsrtly  &am  discontent  with  a  position  in  which  hs  did  not  feel  that 
hs  enjoyed  the  absolate,  which  meant  pntty  much  ths  exclusive, 
confidence  of  the  prasideni|  and  psrtly  Mcause  of  the  embairassed 
condition  of  his  pivats  ainirs,  due  mainly  to  the  ravages  of  war, 
Jefferson  resigned  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  December  31,  179S,  and 
retired  to  Ifonticella  There  he  remained  till  the  fall  of  179A, 
when  he  was  mads  vice-president  at  ths  slsction  which  called 
Jolm  Adsms  to  the  presidency.  The  duties  of  this  position  being 
limited  to  presiding  ever  the  Senate  during  Its  sessions,  Jefferson 
spsnt  most  of  ths  fear  yean  of  his  officiaftsrm  in  improving  his 
sstate,  and  by  his  counsels  directing  ths  policy  of  the  party  of 
which  he  was  ths  scknowledged  leader.      The  excsssss  of  ths 


>  Jeffencn  tookavaiTmodMtTtoirof  thlitwokfUid  In  a  purely  UCwsr7  pdiiS 
oC  Tlev  h«  eonld  not  slfovd  to  tiJte  any  ettisr ;  tat  It  mm  n  tbonmcblr  ■itnrilea 
wltb  dflmoetstie-T^aUlcan  Ideas,  of  wUeb  lie  waa  than  the  nratt  oonplsta  BTlan 
exponent,  wUh  the  psaatble  acoaptloo  of  FnukUn.  tbst  It  was  wtdalr  and  tag&rij 
nad,  and  no  denM  did  Bneh  te  relax  lbs  bold  tlw  dootrtiMa  of  dlTlna  ilfhs 
and  of  poariTS  obodleaca  bad  apott  tbo  adaoatod  nliaaaa  of  FTsitoe.  and  maanp* 
sblv  contributed  to  pradpltate  tiia  snnt  populsr  BfilatBCla  thai  kingdom,  wtth 
wbicb  Eitofs  wss  toon  u  be  earnaed.  ' 
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Brip  of  tntar  htA  werktd  i  foraiiiUbl*  naetioii  iu  Aiiirrica 
■igtitut  tha  inmipat1u»n  with  raTolutiunuU  in  Fnoe*.  Thii, 
with  tbe  a^gnuivt  policy  o'  tht  Dmctoi^,  and  tha  infolting 
racoptiuD  given  to  tna  American  eDToya  in  Parif,  for  ft  lima, 
pkralyied  tho  Beiiublican  party,  Preaident  Adama,  miatakiug 
tha  rewntment  felt  is  tha  United  Statra  toiranU  France  for  a 
popular  reaction  thera  against  repabUcaniam,  iraa  betrayed  into 
ft  aoriea  of  ill-eonaidarad  maaanrea,  irhicli  vera  not  long  m  tail- 
ing npon  tha  fortunea  of  hia  party.  Amoui;  theaa  meaaoiea  the 
igipat  anfortnnat*  jwrhapa  vera  the  alien  and  aadition  lam,  tba 
former  empowerinK  tba  preaident  to  expel  from  tha  countrjr  anch 
ftliena  aa  ha  ahoald  deem  dan^rona,  and  tbe  latter  pnniabing 
•a  aedition,  irith  flna  and  impnaonment,  the  printing  or  uttering 
maliciona  chargea  againat  tbe  preaident  or  Congraaa.  Tba  Re- 
pi^blicana  commoncea  an  actira  agitation  againat  the  lava  tbrongh- 
ont  the  country,  which,  co-oparating  with  a  alrong  and  popular 
ayinpathy  with  tbe  Bepublicau  doctrinea,  finally  rcaulted  in  the 
election  of  Jefferaon  and  Burr,  tha  candidataa  of  tbe  Repabliean 
party,  aa  pmidant  and  Tiea-preaidant,  and  tbe  defeat  of  Adaroa 
and  nnckney  tha  candidatea  of  tha  Faderalista.  Waabington  baring 
died  only  a  few  months  before,  tbia  election  proved  tbe  coup  di  yraa 
of  the  Federal  party,  and  eatabliahed  Jelfersonian  Republicaniam  aa 
tbe  permanent  policy  of  tbe  country.  Jefferaon  entered  npon  the 
duties  of  tbe  preaidency  on  the  4tb  of  liarch  1601,  and  waa  re- 
aleetod  for  the  term  commencing  March  i,  180S,  by  148  out  of  17S 
•leetoral  rotaa.  Hia  administration  of  twice  four  yaara  wu  oharao- 
tarized  by  tha  aimplicity  which  diatingniahad  hia  conduct  inprirata 
lifei  He  eachewaa  all  pomp  and  ceremony  dengnad  artificially  to 
distinguish  the  preaident  from  the  people.  Hia  dreaa  "waa  of 
plain  cloth  "  on  tha  day  of  hia  inauguration.  Inateod  of  driving 
to  tba  capital  in  a  coach  and  six  aa  had  baan  the  practice,  he 
toda  there  on  honaback,  without  a  guard  or  area  a  aarront  in  bis 
train,  diamonnted  without  aaaistonce,  and  hitched  tba  bridle  of 
his  horse  to  a  fence.  Inatead  of  opening  Congraaa  i^  the  English 
fashion,  with  ft  apaeoh  to  which  a  formal  reply  was  expected,  be 
aent  bia  maasaga  by  a  private  hand.  Court  etiquette  waa  practi- 
cally abolished,  and  tbe  weekly  levee  with  it  The  code  of  prece- 
denca  waa  essentially  modified.  Titlaa  of  honour  vera  not  recog- 
nized aa  anch.  "Excellency,"  " Hononrable,"  and  even  "Mr," 
ware  diataateful  to  him.  Between  the  Preaident  and  governors  of 
Stfttea  J>a  recognized  no  difference  in  rank,  ouch  being  the  auprsma 
head  of  an  independent  atate,  "  If  it  be  poaaible,"  he  oftid,  "  to 
be  certainly  conscioua  of  anything,  I  am  conseioas  of  feeling  no 
difference  between  writing  to  the  highest  and  lowest  being  on  earth." 
■In  pnblic  official  atation  be  regarded  himaelf  purely  as  a 
truatea  for  tbe  public.  He  diacontinued  the  practice  of  aanding 
miniatera  abroad  in  Government  vessela,  nor  would  be  have 
bia  birthday  celebrated  by  atate  balla;  ne  refuaed  to  appoint 
days  of  fasting  and  thankagiving  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
religiona  rites,  and  no  recommendation  from  him,  therefore, 
could  make  them  more  or  leea  binding  upon  tbe  conacience. 
To  aecuUrize  and  republicanize  the  Oovemment  were  tbe  para- 
monnt  purpose  and  the  distinguishing  feature  of  bis  sdministn- 
tion.  Hia  cabinet,  of  which  Madison  and  Oallatin  were  tha  pillara, 
waa  in  thorough  sympathy  with  Jefferaon  in  his  general  policy,  and 
ita  perfect  harmony  waa  uninterrupted.  He  gave  bis  ministera  bia 
entire  confidence.  "  If  I  had  the  world  to  cbooae  from,"  he  once 
said,  "  I  conld  not  change  one  of  my  aaaociatea  to  my  better  aatia- 
factlon."  The  first  important  act  of  nia  administration  waa  to  aend 
four  of  the  six  veaaela  constituting  tba  ao-called  navy  of  the 
republic  to  the  Mediterranean  to  exterminate  tha  Algerine  piratea 
who  for  half  a  century  hod  preyed  upon  tbe  commerce  of  the  world, 
thus  initiating  a  aeriee  of  eventa  which  in  a  few  veara  res- 
dared  the  commerce  of  tbe  Mediterranean  aa  aafe  aa  tnat  of  the 
English  Channel.  Poaaeaaed  with  a  eonvictioB  of  the  sopreme  com- 
mercial importance  of  New  Orleana,  he  directed  negotiations  to  be 
opened  with  tbe  French  Oovernment,  which  reenlted  in  the  pnr- 
ehoae  for  $16,000,000  of  tbe  territory  of  Louisiana,  which  nad 
been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  Though  the  oonstitntionftl 
power  nnder  which  this  important  transaction  w*a  conaummsted 
waa  far  from  clear,  neither  ita  validity  nor  its  wisdom  waa  aver 
serioualy  queationod  ;  and  it  is  now  justly  regarded  by  bia  country- 
men oa  tbe  crowning  achievement  of  hija  adn  •niatration,and  none 
the  leaa  meritorioua  i^r  tho  reapondUIitr  he  deliberately  aasumed 
in  bringing  it  to  paaa.  Tbe  remainder  of  hia  administtataon  derives 
moet  of  its  bistorio  importance  from  bis  nnsnccesafnl  attempt  to 
convict  Aaron  Burr,  the  late  vice-preaident,  of  having  enaaged  in 
treoaonable  projecta  in  tbe  aoutb-west,  and  from  bu  efforta  to 
maintain,  without  war,  tbe  rights  of  neutrals  on  the  high  aeaa. 
Among  the  leas  conapicnous  though  acarceljr  leaa  important  mea- 
sures of  bis  administration  were  tbe  earenil  exploration  of  tbe 
Western  Territories;  redncingthe  public  debt,  and  practically  ex- 
tirpating from  tbe  country  ue  then  not  unpopular  deluaion  that 
a  national  debt  ia  a  national  blesaing;  fortifying  tbe  aeaporta; 
reorganizing,  and  rearming  the  militia;  diminishing  the  taxea; 
and  extinguiabing  tha  Indiana*  titles  b^  fair  purohaae,  and  promot- 
ing their  emigration  b^ood  tbe  MuaisnppL     On  tbe  Ith  of 


Uateb  1809  be  retired  ftvm  tbe  preaideney,  alW  an  almoet  ce» 
tinnona  pnblic  aerviea  of  over  forty  yearo.  Hn  wu  pressed  ts 
allow  bimulf  to  be  re-elected  for  a  third  term,  but  refuaed  nn- 
conditionolly,  thongh  tbe  lec;ialatnrea  of  five  Statea  formally  n- 
quested  him  to  be  a  candidate. 

Jefferson,  whose  private  fortune  had  been  serionsly  eompnmised 
by  the  interruptions  of  foreign  ooramarce  before  and  during  his  ad- 
miniatration,  and  by  tba  expenaea  incident  to  bia  reprercntatiTc 
position,  lived  aeventaen  yoara  after  his  retirement,  and  to  tbe  last 
was  tbe  most  considerable  persoasge  in  the  Uiuted  Statea.  His 
immediate  snceeaaora  in  tbe  pre«dency  for  tbe  next  aixtcra 
yeara  wore  hia  pupils  and  devoted  personal  friendo,  and  rarely 


Nothing  that  concerned  tbe  welfare  of  tne  country  was  a  matter  ol 
indifference  to  biin.  He  urged  successfully  the  foundation  of  s 
university,  and  became  one  of  ita 'moat  efficient  trusteea.  Hia  cor- 
reapondesce  during  thia  period  is  regarded  is  one  of  tbe  meet  in- 
tereating  and  instructive  contribntiona  to  Uie  early  literature  of  tlii 
United  Statea.  He  bad  inherited  a  wonderful  oonatitutioii  and 
herculean  strength,  neither  of  which  did  be  ever  abnae. 

In  the  apring  of  1828  the  decline  of  bis  strength,  which  hij 
been  gradually  increasing  for  two  or  three  years,  became  more 
rapid,  and  on  the  ith  of  Jnlr  he  expired,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age.  John  Adam%  hie  preUeces-or  in  tbe  presidency,  by 
an  impressire  coincidence,  died  on  the  same  day, — Uie  Sftietk 
anniveraary  of  an  event  imperiahably  associated  with  the  aamca 
of  both  and  with  tbe  fortunes  of  a  nation. 

See  Tka  WrUtmet,  CerrHfmdtmu,  ^c,  ^  Thtmat  /f^brtoa.  edited  tj  A. 
WulUniton,  >  vols.,  New  Tork.  lSI)-Mt  ilrmnir,  Orrttfmttm  «c  V 
ncmaa  /fAnoii,  edited  by  T,  J.  Bandolpb.  4  roll,  Ch&rlotteti-Uls,  1S39 ;  Gcoczt 
Tucker,  MA  ^  Themoi  J^rrten,  S  ToU„  Phr.tdelphia,  lUT;  Keniy  Randsll, 
1^4  «f  Themat  /<^rj«n,  S  toIs,.  Kew  Tor^  IBM:  J«mei  Ptnon.  ti/i  ^  npmn 
J^traotk,  Boeton,  1874;  Ssnh  V.  Randolpll,  Jhrnttlic  tift  ^f  Thtmut  Jrja-m, 
Kew  Tni,  1871 ;  H,  Lee,  06j«-raMM«  mpm  tSt  Vritiuft  9/  J^uf^  rhilft- 
delf  Ilia,  1889 ;  Cimiaii  De  WItr,  IKtmu  Jtftntn,  Paris,  IMl.  (J.  BL) 

:  ■  JEFFERSON  CITY,  capital  of  the  State  of  Missonn, 
occnpiea  an  elevated  and  picturesque  site  in  Cole  couniy, 
on  the  right  bank  o(  the  Missouri  river,  125  miles  west  of 
Bt  Louis.  The  city  is  well  built  It  has  an  efficient 
school  system,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal  college,  and 
of  Lincoln  Normal  Institute,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
State  for  the  instruction  of  coloured  youths  of  both  sexes. 
The  State  library  contains  about  26,000  Tolumes.  The 
manufactures  comprise  flour,  fomiture,  carriages,  farm 
implements,  and  iron  goods.     Population  in  1880,  5271. ' 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  the  county  seat  of  Clark  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river.  The  streets  are  of  a  uniform  width  of  -60  feeL 
The  falls  of  the  Ohio  afford  a  fine  water-power,  so  that 
manufactories  are  numerous.  Among  them  are  loo 
motive  and  car  works,  plate-glass  works,  two  ship-yards, 
and  railway  machine  i^ops.  The  southern  State  peni- 
tentiary and  an  extensive  Government  depAt  of  army 
snpplies  are  situated  here.     Population  in  1880,  9357. 

JEFFREY,  FsAKCis  (1773-1850),  a  judge  in  the 
Scottish  Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Jetfrey, 
was  the  son  of  a  depute-clerk  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Scotland,  and  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  23d  October  1773. 
After  attending  the  High  School  six  years,  he  studied  at 
the  university  of  Glasgow  from  1787  to  May  1789, 
and  at  Oxford  from  September  1791  to  June  1792. 
Having  in  the  following  winter  begun  the  study  of  law 
at  Edinburgh  University,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Speculative  Society,  in  the  debates  of  which  he  messnred 
himself  not  disdvantageonsly  with  Scott,  Brougham, 
Francis  Homer,  the  marquis  of  Lacsdowne,  Lord.KJa- 
naird,  and  others 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  December  18, 1794,  but, 
having  abandoned  the  Tory  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
edncited,  he  of  conrse  found  his  father's  connexion  of 
little  advantage  to  him ;  indeed  the  adoption  of  Whig 
politics  was  at  this  time  almost  a  complete  obetada 
to  legal  success.  His  failure  to  obtain  sufficient  prnfea- 
aional  employment  led  him  to  the  conception  of  a  vaiiety 
of  scheme*  of  "  literary  eminence,"  none  of  which  were  put 
into  •ze«ation;  and  mor«  than  «n«  «tteB|pttoj>bt«ia  aa 
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«fBce  whicli  would  secure  Urn  theadrontage  of  a  small  but 
fixed  salary  likenrise  proved  abortive.  To  the  proposal 
made  by  Sydney  Smith  in  Jeffrey's  house  to  a  company 
of  young  men,  none  of  whom  had  yet  achieved  fame  or 
occupied  any  professional  position  of  importance,  that 
they  should  start  a  review,  Jeffrey  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  give  a  favourable  reception ;  and,  the  scheme 
being  received  with  acclamation,  the  result  was  the 
appearance  on  the  10th  October  1802  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  At  the  outset  the 
Review  was  not  under  the  rharge  of  any  special  editor.. 
The  first  three  numbers  were,  however,  practically  edited 
'iy  Syduey  Smith,  and  on  his  leaving  for  England  the  work 
devolved  chiefly  on  Jeffrey,  who,  after  an  arrangemeut  with 
Constable  the  publisher,  was  appointed  editor  at  a  fixed 
salary.  Most  of  those  associated  in  the  undertaking  were 
Whigs  in  their  political  convictions;  but,  although  the 
general  bias  of  the  Review  was  towards  social  and  political 
reforms,  it  was  so  little  of  a  party  organ  that  for  a  time  it 
numbered  Sir  Walter  Scott  among  its  contributors ;  and  no 
distinct  emphasis  was  given  to  its  political'  leanings  until 
the  publication  in  1808  of  an  article  on  the  work  of  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos  on  the  French  Vturpation  o^tS/iain,  which  led 
shortly  afterwards  to  the  appearance  of  the  rival  Quarterly. 
According  to  Lord  Cockbum  the  effect  of  the  first  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  was  "  electrical,"  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
tult  to  understand  why  it  should  have  been  so,  for,  if  its  learn- 
ing was  far  from  being  so  omniscient  as  was  then  imagined, 
and  if  much  of  its  speculation  waa  superficial  and  rambling, 
and  its  literary  criticisms  greatly  defitieut  in  true  subtilty 
and  discernment,  it  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  either 
of  modesty  or  of  dulness.  Indeed,  not  only  were  its  opinions 
generally  expressed  in  telling  and  forcible  language,  but  the 
clever  vivacity  and  wit  as  well  as  the  external  glitter  and 
brilliancy  of  many  of  the  articles,  and  their  easy  and  jaunty 
air,  were  fitted  to  produce  an  imposing  impression  of  latent 
resources  of  many-sided  talent  and  comprehensive  erudition. 
The  novelty,  moreover,  of  such  a  voluminous  and  elaborate 
periodical,  the  anonymousness  of  its  contributions,  aud  the 
fact  that  it  devoted  its  pages  chiefly  to  extended  criticisms — 
often  by  uo  means  flattering  or  complimentary — of  living 
authors,  were  all  elements  in  its  success.  Of  course, 
on  the  other  hand,  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  early 
deficiencies,  not  only  on  account  of  the  literary  inexperience 
of  the  writers,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  itself  practically 
a  hitherto  untried  experiment  in  literature.  Its  improve- 
ment as  regards  substantiality  of  matter  and  genuineness 
and  depth  of  learning  was  very  marked  as  soon  as  its 
success  permitted  Jeffrey  to  enlist  in  its  service  a  staff  of 
writers  who  had  generally  made  a  special  study  of  the 
particular  subjects  on  which  they  wrote,  and  who,  instead  of 
contenting  themselves  with  a  summary  and  an  interspersed 
criticism  of  the  works  they  reviewed,  made  them  the 
occasion  of  an  independent  and  original  contribution^  often 
having  only  a  very  remote  connexion  with  the  works 
which  suggested  it  Whatever  deductions  also  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  in  distinguishing  between  the  merits  of 
the  Riview  and  its  reputation,  its  influence  both  as  a  literary 
and  as  a  political  organ  has  much  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
English  periodical,  and  its  relation  to  the  social,  political, 
and  literary  history  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  has  been  of  no  small  importance.  The 
period  of  Jeffrey's  editorship  extended  to  about  twenty-six 
years,  having  ceased  with  the  ninety-eighth  number,  pub- 
lished in  June  1829.  The  Macvey  Napier  Corretpondence 
gives  some  indication  of  what  must  have  been  the  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  his  task,  and  enables  us  to  appreciate 
more  intelligently  the  panegyric  of  his  biographer  in 
regard  to  the  literary  skill  and  practical  discernment  which 
9»th9rwl  together   lucb  »  brilliant  gahucy  of  talent,  the 


suave  firmLess  and  wise  prudence  which  controlled  and 
utilized  to  such  advantage  their  several  idiosyncracies,  and 
the  tact  and  cleverness  which  arranged  and  adjusted  their 
varied  Lights  with  such  correct  appreciation  of  hanDonioos 
unity. 

Jeffreys  own  contribntions,  according  to  a  list  which 
has  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  numbered  two  hundred, 
all  except  six  being  written  before  his  resignation  of  the 
editorship,  and  two  immediately  subsequent  to  this.  A 
selection  from  these  contributions  was  published  in  1843  in 
four  volumes.  The  composition  of  eight  Review  articles  in 
a  year  Is  not  an  excessive  literary  task,  but  the  subjects  oa 
which  Jeffrey  elected  to  give  his  opinion  were  very  multi- 
farious, and  he  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  at  odd  moments 
of  leisure,  and  with  little  special  preparation.  Although 
also  he  possessed  a  considerable  accumulation  of  accurate 
information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  had  dis- 
ciplined his  taste  by  a  wide  and  catholic  acquaintance  with 
English  literatnre,  he  had  given  no  thorough  and  systematic 
attention  to  any  particular  branch  of  study,  Oreat  fluency 
and  ease  of  diction,  considerable  command  of  illustration, 
a  certain  superficial  warmth  of  imagination  and  moral 
sentiment,  a  natural  tendency  towards  mockery  and  ridicule, 
aud  a  sharp  eye  to  discover  any  oddity  or  peculiarity  of 
style  or  violation  of  the  accepted  canons  of  good  taste, 
were  what  lent  to  his  criticisms  the  kind  of  pungency  and 
effectiveness  they  posfiessed.  It  must,  moreover,  be  added 
that,  if  he  failed  egregiously  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
highest  kinds  of  excellence  both  in  style  and  in  thought, 
the  blemishes  aud  defects  which  occupied  so  much  of  his 
attention,  and  which  he  magnified  and  distorted,  had 
generally  a  real  existence.  J^otwithstonding,  however,  his 
keen  practical  judgment  and  his  liberal  tendencies,  both 
his  political  and  his  literary  prognostications  were  generally 
falsified  by  the  resniL  He  never  showed,  any  proper  com-- 
prehension  of 'princix^les,  or  power  of  detecting  and  estimat- 
ing latent  forces  either  in  politics  or  in  matters  strictly 
intellectual  and  moral ;  and  certain  of  the  higher  sphere^ 
of  reflexion  and  imagingt..u,  as  for  example,  that  of  die 
"Lake  Poets,"  his  unhappy  mistakes  in  regard  towhom  have 
earned  for  him  such  unenviable  fame,  were  utterly  remote 
from  his  understanding  and  sympathy.  Had  an  adequate 
shore  of  his  attention  been  concentrated  on  some  special 
branch  of  literature,  had  his  fluency  been  held  in  check  by 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  A'ith  the  subjects  which 
engaged  his  interest,  his  regard  for  immediate  impressive' 
ness  not  been  exaggerated  by  the  influence  of  his  profea 
sional  duties,  his  artistic  sense,  which  was  keen  and  true  so 
far  as  it  went,  not  been  mutilated  and  deteriorated  by 
untoward  circumstances,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  earned 
for  himself  a  high  place  anong  the  writers  of  his  epoch. 
As  it  is,  his  reputation  is  now  unsubstantial  and  shadowy, 
and  he  is  remembered  chiefly  from  his  accidental  and  not 
always  gratifying  and  desirable  relation  to  others  who  have 
gained  an  independent  fame. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  success  of  the-  Review, 
Jeffrey  always  continued  to  look  to  the  bar  as  the  chief 
field  of  his  ambition,  and  indeed  he  soon  experienced  tliat 
his  literary  reputation  was  a  help  aud  not  an  obstruction 
to  professional  advancement  Probably  one  reason  of  this 
was  that  his  literary  talents  were  supplemented  by  a 
personal  character  of  the  highest  integrity  and  honour,  and 
by  fine  social  gifts  rooted  in  true  geniality  and  kindness, 
and  adorned  with  an  agreeable  pleasantry  and  wit  never 
tainted  with  the  venom  of  bitterness.  As  an  advocate  hia 
sharpness  and  rapidity  of  insight  gave  him  a  formidable 
advantage  in  the  detection  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  witness 
and  the  vulnerable  points  of  his  opponent's  case,  while  ho 
grouped  his  own  arguments  with  an  admirable  eye  to  effect, 
especially  vxcelling  in  eloquent  closing  appeals  toajnijr, 
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U'>ie  particolarly  whsn  an  opportunity  presented  itaalf  for 
the  introduction  of  the  pathetic  element.  Probably  bat 
for  his  rapid  ntterance  and  affected  accent,  bis  weak 
phyMque,  and  his  too  copious  command  of  language,  he 
ini<ht  bare  attained  to  the  highest  rank  as  an  orator. 
J<,Uri>y  was  twice,  in  1820  and  1822,  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  nniversity  of  Glavow.  iu  1829  he  was  chosen 
dmn  of  the  f^cnlly  of  adTocatr^  On  the  Whigs  obtaining 
of&ro  in  1831,  he  became  lord  advocate,  and  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  the  Perth  burghs.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  in  the  framing  of  which  mettsure 
he  had  the  principal  charge  so  far  as  it  related  to  Scut- 
Isnd,  he  was  returned  for  Kdiuburgh  ;  but  his  parliamen- 
tary career,  which,  though  not  so  brilliantly  snccessfal  as 
aume  expected,  had  won  him  high  general  esteem,  wa« 
terminated  by  his  eleration  to  the  judicial  bench  as  Lord 
Jeffrey  in  May  1831.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  26th  June 
1800. 

Thf  Lift  i^Lori  Jifrty,  viUi  a  SiUetttnfnm  >u  Corrtipoiulnicc, 
hj  Lord  Cockbum,  tppanred  in  1862  in  two  Tolaiuea  Sm  altotlie 
Sclirlrd  Corretpotttkiicc  o/  ilaevcy  Iftfitr,  1877,  and  tho  sketch  of 
i»enj  in  Csriyle's  JUminttoincu,  toL  ii.,  1881.  (T.  F.  B.) 

JEFFREYS,  Oeoros  jBrrarrs,  Lokd  (c  1648-1689), 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  probably  in  1648 
at  Acton  in  Denbighshire,  of  a  respectable  but  not  rich 
family.  He  waa  smitten  with  the  deaire  of  becoming  • 
lawyer  by  teeing,  wban  a  boy  at  St  Paul's  school  in 
London,  the  magnificent  procession  of  the  judges  to  the 
cathedral;  and,  although  his  family  was  hard  put  to 
it  by  the  expense,  he  spent  some  time  at  Westminster 
school  before  entering  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student 
at  sixteen.  The  allowance  he  received  from  home  was 
quite  unequal  to  the  demands  of  the  dissolute  habits  into 
which  he  quickly  fell,  but  it  is  said  that  the  promise 
of  future  eminence,  afforded  by  the  fits  of  studiousness 
which  divided  his  orgies,  procured  for  the  dissipated 
student  both  long  credit  and  presents  of  money.  He  was 
exceedingly  popular  as  a  table  companion,  especially  with 
the  inferior  atlomeyi  and  attorneys'  clerks  with  whom, 
theu  aa  afterwards,  he  preferred  to  drink ;  and  in  the  low 
practice  which  he  began  at  Old  Bailey  and  the  London 
Sessions  immediately  on  being  called  to  the  bar  in 
November  1668,  he  found  his  boon  companions  very 
useful  in  procuring  him  briefa  Voluble,  unscrupulous, 
and  overbearing,  he  rapidly  developed  in  his  constant 
dealings  vrith  the  most  degraded  criminals  the  coarse 
bullying  manner  which  disgraced  him  throughout  hia 
whole  career.  He  aonght  every  means  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  city  aldermen,  and  in  1671,  at  the 
singularly  early  age  of  twenty-three,  became  their  oommon 
seijeant,  and  in  1676  recorder  of  Lohdon.  He  had  by 
that  time  pushed  his  way  Into  the  higher  courts,  where 
his  marvellous  address  in  speaking  and  cross-examination 
made  up  for,  if  it  did  not  conceal,  his  shallow  legal  know- 
ledgSk  Jeffreys  had  hitherto  nominally  belonged  to  the 
anti-court  or  liberal  party ;  but,  perceiving  that  they  had 
but  little  patronage  in  their  gift,  he  had  opened  secret 
negotiations  with  Charlea  IL,  and  immediately  on  taking 
the  oaths  as  recorder  he  openly  declared  himself  a  partissn 
of  the  court  The  year  before  he  had  been  knighted  and 
appointed  solicitor  to  the  duke  of  Tork.  To  reward  him 
for  the  servility  which  he  displayed,  eapecially  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Popish  plot  trials,  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  and  advanced  to  a  baronetcy.  Hia 
insolence  and  intemperance,  already  notorious,  became  in 
his  chief-justiceship  well  nigh  intolerable.  He  received  a 
rebuff  in  1680  when  fur  his  conduct  in  obstructing  the 
assembling  of  parliament  he  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees 
by  the  speaker,  and  forced  to  resign  hia  recordership  in 
Pec^mber  of   ^9  *ww  yev-     Socb   indi^pitiea    were 


merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  to  whose  favour  Jeffrey 
laid  additional  claims  by  his  efforts  to  abrogate  the  charter 
of  London,  and  by  his  activity  as  counsel  sgainst  the 
suspected  Rye  House  conspirators.  He  received  his 
reward.  Lord  Campbell  remarks,  "  Jeffreys  became  chief- 
justice  of  England,  as  the  only  man  fit  to  coudema 
Algernon  Sidney."  He  was  sworn  in  in  November  16it3, 
and  shortly  became  privy  councillor  and  member  of  tlie 
cabinet  In  the  court  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  new  diiei- 
justice  let  few  considerations  stand  between  him  and  his 
doaire  to  satisfy  the  krag,  Hia  iniquitous  servility  u  to  be 
traced  in  the  Statt  Trial*.  Whea  Charles  died  in  February 
1C8S,  Jeffreys  exchanged  a  master  who  disliked  Iiim  as  a 
wretch  "  with  no  learning,  no  sense,  no  manners,  and  more 
impudence  than  ten  carted  street-walkers,"  for  one  who 
found  in  him  a  thoroughly  congenial  tool  In  May  1685 
Jeffreys  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  of  Baron 
Jeffreys  of  Wem,  and  in  August  went  into  the  western 
counties  as  president  of  a  special  commission  appointed  to 
try  the  numerous  cases  of  treason  arising  from  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  ill-fated  rebellion.  It  wss  in  this  "bloody 
assize"  that  he  was  to  deepen  the  stain  that  already 
tarnished  his  fame,  and  to  make  the  name  "  Judge  Jeffreys" 
a  synonym  for  a  monster  of  bloodthirsty  cruelty,  blasphe- 
mous rage,  and  brutish  intemperance.  In  the  "  camjiaign  " 
he  gave  the  rein  to  his  ferocity ;  be  was  maddened  with 
slaughter,  and  his  appetite  for  blood  grew  by  what  it  fed 
oa  The  horrible  glare  of  his  eye,  the  savage  linca  of  his 
face,  his  fierce  shouts  of  wrath,  terrified  and  confused  guilty 
and  innocent  alike.  With  hateful  cunning  he  let  it  be 
bruited  that  the  only  hope  of  mercy  lay  in  pleading  guilty, 
and  by  this  cold-blooded  artifice  lightened  his  labunra. 
He  had  a  powerful  incentive  to  active  butchery :  the  vicant 
post  of  lord  chancellor  was  to  be  won  by  good  service. 
The  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  victims  of  the  commission 
vary :  330  was  the  official  return  to  the  treasury ;  Lord 
Lonsdale  says  700,  and  Burnet  600.  Upwards  of  800  were 
transported  aa  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  while  others  only 
escaped  by  purchasing  their  pardons  from  the  judge  at  most 
exorbitant  rates.  When  the  chief-justice  returned  to 
Windsor  in  September,  the  great  seal  of  England  was  placed 
in  hia  blood-stained  hands.  For  the  rest  of  his  career  the 
lord  chancellor  waa  an  unresisting  agent  of  King  James  in 
his  most  illegal  schemes.  Finding  himself  losing  favour  at 
court,  he  even  revived  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  high  com- 
mission, abolished  in  1640  by  an  Act  which  forbade  ita  t«- 
vival,  and  himself  engaged  to  act  as  president  In  the  attempt 
against  the  rights  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  Jeffreys  was 
the  king's  right  hand;  but,  when  the  proceedings  of  James 
had  at  last  roiued  the  indignation  that  cost  him  his  crown, 
the  lord  chancellor  was  one  of  the  first  to  advise  concession. 
When  the. king  fled  in  1688,  Jeffreys  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  For  him,  he  knew,  there  could  be  no  mercy. 
Shaving  off  his  shsggy  eyebrows,  and  disguising  himself  aa 
a  common  sailor,  he  attempted  to  eacape  to  Hamburg  in  a 
small  collier,  but,  while  drink&ig  in  ^low  public-houae  at 
Wapping,  he  was  recognized  by  a  poor  scrivener  who  had 
once  encountered  the  wrath  of  the  judge,  and  had  never 
forgotten  the  glare  of  his  eye.  Jeffreys  was  only  saved 
from  being  torn  in  piecea  by  the  mob  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  a  strong  guard,  who  conducted  the  trembling  wretch  to 
the  Tower.  There  he  lay  for  some  months,  tortured  bj 
anguish  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
drown  in  copious  draughts  of  brandy.  He  died  miaerablj 
on  April  19,  1689.  Jeffreys  was  twice  married,  and  had 
ten  children,  but  his  title  became  extinct  In  1703,  in  the 
person  of  his  son  John,  notorious  for  having  interrupted 
the  funeral  of  Dry  den.  It  is  said  that  in  1688  Lord 
JefEre^s  was  about  (9  be  (reated  wi  <4  Flint ;  and,  tliou^ 
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tli«  patent  never  pasBed  the  great  seal,  a  book  was 
dedicated  to  him,  giving  him  the  title. 

For  the  character  of  Jeffreys  not  even  the  most  impartial 
historian  can  say  a  good  word  0£  strong  intelligencB  and 
clear  legal  head,  and,  according  to  Roger  North,  when  he 
was  in  temper  and  matters  indiCferent  come  before  him, 
becoming  his  seat  of  Jostice  better  than  any  other  that 
author  had  seen  in  his  place,  he  might  have  risen  to  a  high 
position  among  the  learned  luminaries  of  the  bench,  had 
he  not  prostituted  his  talents  to  unworthy  ends,  and 
swamped  his  faculties  in  the  most  brutal  intemperance. 
He  treated  all  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect  with 
coarse  insolence,  taking  an  especially  malicious  delight  in 
giving,  as  he  phrased  it,  "  a  Uck  with  the  rongh  side  of 
his  tongue"  to  those  whom  his  maudlin  caresses  of  the' 
night  before  had  encouraged  to  presume.  No  less  was 
he  pleued  to  revile  at  dissenters ;  "  Show  me,"  he  said, 
"a  Presbyterian,  and  I  will  engage  to  show  a  lying 
knaTei"  He  is  remarkable  as  the  only  politically  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  lus  century  who  never  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  left  a  sin^e  publication  behind  him.  In 
the  Honse  of  Lords  he  once  attempted  to  use  the  insolent 
abuse  of  his  court  habits,  but  was  compelled  humbly  *o 
apologize,  in  tears  of  maudlin  chagrin,  to  all  whom  he  had 
attacked. 

The  chief  wmtoes  for  psrHonlan  sboat  J»Snjt  sis  the  IXttU 
Trials  and  Kortb's  Zi/t  of  Lord  Kuptr  OuiUfford,  together  with 
eontemporaiy  pamphlets  and  wjnibs.  These  materials  hare  been 
akiUolly  eiea  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Livu  ^OuLori  Chanctllon, 
and  by  Uscaalay  in  his  Hxatory.  Bee  also  Wooliyoh's  Ittmobn  ^ 
Judg*  J^tyt,  1837. 

JEHOL,  or  Cbbho-tx-fu,  a  city  of  Mongolia,  fanons  as 
the  seat  of  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  of  China,  is 
situated  near  118°  E.  long,  and  41°  N.  lat.,  about  140 
miles  north-east  of  Peking,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
£.3  excellent  line  of  road.  Though  not  enclosed  by  walla, 
the  town,  which  is  about  2  miles  long,  bears  the  stamp  of 
"a  flourishing  Chinese  town  of  the  same  rank."  The 
fiopulation  i»  stated  at  10,000.  The  palace,  called  P»-sA»- 
than-chvang,  or  "  mountain  lodge  for  avoiding  heat,"  was 
tuilt  in  1703  on  the  plan  of  the  palace  of  Ynan-ming-ynan 
Dear  Peking.  A  subiBtantial  brick  wall  6  miles  in  circuit 
encloses  several  well- wooded  heights  and  extensive  gardens, 
rockeries,  pavilions,  temples,  &c.,  after  the  nsnal  Chinese 
otyle.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jehol  are  numerous  Lama  monas- 
teries and  temples,  the  most  remarkable  being  Pntala-sn, 
built  on  the  model  of  the  palace  of  the  grand  lama  of 
Tibet  at  Pntala.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Bnshell 
{Jownn.  R.  Geoff.  Sac,  Lond,  1874):  "The  principal 
building  of  this  temple  is  a  huge  square  erection  with 
eleven  rows  of  windows,  the  stories  coloured  alternately 
red,  green,  and  yellow,  surmounted  by  a  row  of  five 
dagobas,  and  with  the  roof  covered  with  enamelled  tiles  of 
a  bright  torqnoise  blue.  The  general  effect  is  inexpressibly 
bizarre." 

JEHOVAH  is  the  current  European  transcription  of  the 
sacred  tetragrammaton  niD*.  This  was  punctuated  by  the 
Massorets  with  the  vowels  i  (for  <l),  d,  d  of  the  word  Adonai 
which  the  later  Jews  habitually  subatitnted  in  reading  the  in- 
effable name.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  Jahw£  (Yahw^) 
is  the  true  pronunciation,  a  conclusion  which  is  supported  not 
only  by  the  linguistic  argument  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
yariouB  contracted  forms  in  which  the  name  appears,  either 
•eparately  (Jah)  or  in  compound  proper  names  (J6,  JSho, 
JlQiu)  are  all  redncible  to  Jahw,  but  also  by  the  testimony 
of  ancient  tradition  (thus  Theodoret  ascribes  the  pronun- 
ciation 'Ia^<'  to  the  Samaritans,  Epiphanius  gives  1a/3^  or 
lou^  and  Clement  apparently  lami).  Etymologically, 
Jahw^  may  be  regarded  as  the  imperfect  either  of  Qal  or 
Hiphil  of  ilin ;  the  former  view  seems  to  be  that  taken 
in  ibn  Peutateuch,  but  many  critics  now  incline  to  the 


other,  according  to  which  the  name  may  be  translated  aa 
meaning  "  Be  who  causes  to  be."  It  seems  to  have  eoma 
to  be  invested  with  new  and  richer  meanings  as  the  religion 
of  Israel  developed  in  spirituality  and  depth  ;  but  as  the 
name  of  the  national  deity  it  must  have  been  older  tlun  the 
time  of  Moses  ;  at  least  the  name  ot  the  mother  of  Closes 
is  compounded  with  it.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the 
earliest  period  of  its  history  the  word  was  not  associated 
with  any  ides  so  high  even  as  that  of  "  creator  ";  the  Uiphil 
of  nin  in  the  Aramaic  sense  of  "  fall  "  wonld  give"henho 
causes  (rain  or  lightning)  to  fall"  as  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  original  meaning.  For  the  later  sense  of  the  name 
Exod.  id.  14  is  the  hem  clasnciu.  The  Palestinian  tradi- 
tion finds  In  this  verse  the  assertion  of  God's  eternity 
(comp.  Bev.  i  8) ;  the  Alexandrian  exegesis  refers  it  to 
his  absolnte  existence.  More  probably  the  vague  "  I  will 
be  what  I  will  be  "  (the  emphasis  lying  on  the  firit  verb 
as  in  Exod.  zzxiiL  19)  is  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  that 
all-sufficiency  of  Qod's  grace  which  ia  wider  than  th» 
widest  faith  (compi  Hos.  L  6,  7). 

The  Uteratnre  of  the  anbjeot  is  immense.  Of  older  books  it  is 
enough  to  refer  to  the  Dtau  JSofreUalionum  collected  by  Seland 
(Utrooht,  1707) ;  for  the  latest  sspeota  of  the  qaeetiona  involved. 
Bee  Oesenius,  Tlua.,  a*.;  Ewsld,  Oesch,,  u.  121  tg. ;  Isfitda, 
Piatt.  Huron.  (1871),  p.  188  iq.,  and  Orimlalia,  ii  27  w.; 
Sshiader  in-Bohenkel's  £2&.  La.,  :v.  "Jahre";  W.  Aldis  Wright 
is  Jount.  <ifJPkilol.,  ir.  p.  70,  Against  recent  propossli  to  identify 
Jahwj  with  non-Israelit*  dsitiea,  see  Baodisain,  Sluditn,  i.  (Leipsio, 
1876} ;  and  in  iavonr  ot  derivation  tiom  an  Avyrian  form  of  the 
Divine  name  ta-u  (Aocadtan  0>  •••  Delitzach,  Wo  lag  dot  Paradin, 
p.  1S8  t;.,  Leipsie,  1881.  A  summary  of  recent  diacaasion  is  given 
\tj  W.  Bobertaon  Smith  in  Bra.  and  Far.  Bvang.  Sn..  Jannaiy 
1876. 

JEJEEBHOT,  Sm  J^buu  (1783-1869)/  a  Paiaee 
merchant  and  great  pn^o  benefactor,  was  bom  of  poot 
parents  in  Bombay,  Jnly  16,  1783.  Left  an  orphan  while 
still  very  young,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  overcome  at 
the  outset  of  ^e  mercantile  career  he  chose  for  himself. 
On  one  occasion  the  ship  in  which  he  and  all  his  goods 
were  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  the  young  merchant 
was  landed  penniless  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thence 
he  procured  a  passage  to  Bombay  through  the  charity  of 
some  Dutch  ladies ;  and,  resolutely  beginning  life  afresh, 
he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  meet  opulent  Parsee  merchanta 
in  India.  His  lavish  benevolence,  which  recognized  no 
difference  of  nation,  sect,  or  class,  and  extended  even  to 
the  brute  creation,  has  won  him  enduring  honour.  In  1832 
he  paid  the  debts  of  all  the  poor  debtors  in  Bombay  jail ; 
he  enriched  his  native  city  with  a  hospital  and  an  educa- 
tional establishment  for  Paiaee  children,  a  school  of  art 
and  other  benevolent  institutions,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  Grant  Medical  College,  while  to  the  pnblie  works 
at  Bombay,  Nowaaree,  and  eUewheie  he  gave  large  giants, 
as  well  as  to  the  patriotio  fund  and  the  Indian  sufferers' 
fund  after  the  mutiny.  Eleven  schools  owe  their  founda- 
tion to  his  munificence,  in  which  2710  Parsee  children  are 
educated  It  is  estimated  that  he  gave  away  upwards  of 
26  lakhs  of  rupees.  Knighted  in  1842,  he  was  promoted 
to  a  baronetcy  in  18C7 ;  a  statue  was  voted  to  him  in 
1866,  and  was  unveiled  in  Bombay  town-hall  on  August  1, 
1869.  At  his  death  on  April  16,  1869,  his^roperty  was 
estimated  at  8,660,000  rupees.  According  to  an  act  of  the 
legislative  council  of  India,  the  name  Jamsetjee  Jqeebhoy 
must  be  assumed  by  all  his  successors  in  the  baronetcy. 
His  son  (1811-1877)  was  prominent  as  thf  head  of  the 
Parsee  community  in  Bombay,  and  exercised  a  consideiabla 
influence  among  the  Europeans.  He  was  a  member  of  tha 
legislative  council  of  Bombay. 

JELAi.-KD-D!N,  Mohaxmzd  xb-Bt^kI  (bom  at  Balkh 
e.  1200  A.b.,  died  at  Iconium,  1273,  as  head  of  •  college 
for  mystic  theology),  one  of  the  greatest  poets  and  thinkwt 
of  Persia.     See  P>»14- 
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JEM  HAPEU^  or  Jiuxfrtii.  a  Tillage  in  the  arron- 
diasement  and  3  milea  wait  of  the  town  of  Moni,  in  the 
prorince  of  Eaioault,  Belgiom,  i«  situated  on  the  Haine, 
near  the  "  Bauin  da  Flenn,"  one  of  the  richest  coal-fields 
in  the  provinceL  It  has  mannfactnres  of  mining  gear,  salt, 
soap,  brass,  and  leather.  The  population  of  the  commune 
in  1876  was  10,816. 

JammspM  is  famous  as  ths  scene  of  *  aanguiniuT  battle  fonght 
NoTsmbar  8,  171)2,  between  t!is  French  nndar  Uumoariei  and 
the  Autriana  nnder  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teachen,  in  wMcb  the  latter 
were  (If  frated.  The  French  gained  temporary  posaeaaion  ai  Belgium, 
and  Jeiiimapea  gars  its  name  to  a  Franch  department,  oompriiing 
moat  of  Haioanlt 

JESk,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Apolda,  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Saze- Weimar-Eisenach,  Qerm&ny,  ia  situ- 
ated, about  66  miles  south-west  of  Leipsic  by  rail,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lentra  and  Saale,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
surrounded  by  romantic  hills,  and  dotted  over  with  villagea 
The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  though  the  houses  are 
quaint,  and  many  of  the  streets  narrow.  Besides  the 
university  buildings,  the  more  interesting  edifices  are  the 
15th  century  church  of  St  Michael,  with  a  tower  318  feet 
high,  and  containing  the  bronze  statue  of  Luther,  originally 
intended  for  his  tomb ;  the  college-church ;  the  library ; 
the  old-fashioued  town-house  in  the  market-place;  tiio 
castle,  bnilt  in  1620,  where  Ooethe  wrote  his  Hamumn 
und  Dorothea ;  the  Black  Bear  tnrem  (now  a  hotel), 
where  Luther  spent  the  night  after  his  flight  from  the 
Wartburg ;  and  Weigel's  house.  The  career,  or  students' 
prison,  ceased  to  be  used  for  academic  discipline  in 
1680.  In  1858,  the  tercentensry  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  university,  the  various  houses  in  Jena  that  had 
been  occupied  by  illustrious  men  were  marked  by  memo- 
rial tablets.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  Thuringian  dis- 
trict court  and  the  large  lunatic  asylum— rboth  built  in 
1879.  Of  the  old  fortifications  there  remain  only  four 
towers  and  an  ancient  gateway ;  whHe  the  moat  has  been 
iud  out  as  a  promenade,  adorned  with  busts  and  statues. 
On  the  Hausberg  to  the  east  rises  the  gaunt  and  legendary 
Fnchsthurm ;  and  2  miles  to  the  west,  on  the  Forstberg, 
is  the  tower  raised  to  the  students  of  Jena  who  fell  in 
the  war  against  France,  1870-71.  Agiong  the  schools 
are  a  gymnasium  opened  in  1876,  and  a  commercial  school 
Jena  is  the  seat  of  an  npper  appeal  court,  of  a  statistical 
bureau  for  the  Thuringian  states,  and  of  a  chamber  of 
ci>mmeree.  The  town  owee  what  proaperity  it  now  has  to 
the  presence  of  the  university  founded  by  the  elector,  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  whose  statue  stands  in  the  market- 
place. In  1647  that  prince,  while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of 
C!harles  V.,  conceived  the  plan  of  erecting  a  university  at 
Jena,  in  place  of  that  of  Wittenberg,  which  he  had  Jorfeited. 
The  academy,  founded  accordingly  at  Jena  in  1648  by  the 
elector's  three  sons,  obtained  the  necessary  charter  from 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  L,  and  on  February  3,  1668,  was 
formally  inaugurated  as  a  university.  The  students  were 
most  numerous  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  when 
some  3000  attended ;  bat  the  most  brilliant  professoriate 
was  under  Duke  Karl  August,  Goethe's  patron  (1787-1806), 
when  in  the  different  faculties  Reinhold,  Fichte,  ScheHing, 
Hegel,  Schlegel,  Oken,  and  Schiller  read  lectures.  Founded 
as  a  home  for  the  new  religions  opinions  of  the  1 6th  century, 
Jena  has  always  liberally  granted  a  hearing  to  new  teaching; 
and  it  distances  perhaps  every  other  German  university  in 
the  extent  to  which  it  carriea  what  are  popularly  regarded 
as  the  characteristics  of  German  student-life,-— duelling, 
and  the  sentimental  passion  tm' FreUieit.  At  the  end  of 
last  and  the  beginning  of  the  preaent  century,  the  opening 
of  new  nniversities,  co-operating  with  the  anapidona  of  the 
Tariona  German  Govcmmenta  as  to  the  democratic  opinions 
which  obtained  at  Jeca,  militated  against  it,  and  <d»  nni^ 
y^xAtj  ha?  pey?;  regained  ^t?  Conner  proapwi^.    Jn  tiM 


session  1880-81  the  teaching-staff  numbered  80  members; 
in  the  winter  session  1879-80  the  students  numbered 
481,  and  in  the  summer  session  lf80,  646.  Amongst  the 
numerous  auxiliaries  of  the  university  may  be  mentioned 
the  library  with  180,000  volumes;  the  seminaries  of 
philology,  theology,  and  education ;  the  institutes  for 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  zoology,  botany  (with  a  botanical  gar- 
den), and  meteorology  (with  an  observatory  in  the  garden  of 
which  a  bust  of  Schiller  marks  the  spot  where  he  wrote  his 
WaUmttein) ;  the  veterinary  and  agricultural  institutions ; 
and  the  various  physical  and  archtlblog'cal  collections,  which 
now  occupy  the  castle.  A  clinical  institute  and  the  several 
hospitals  assist  the  study  of  medicine.  The  Jmaer 
Liferatuneitvttj,  whose  issue  in  its  present  form  began  in 
1874  under  the  patronage  of  the  university,  is  the  ultimate 
successor  of  the  first  LitrratKneitvng  fUr  SeutKh/aMd, 
which  appeared  at  Jena  in  1786.  The  manufactures  of 
Jena,  which  are  not  important,  comprise  cigara,  pianos, 
cloth,  woollens,  cement,  beer,  and  sausages.  There  is  some 
activity  in  the  book-trade  and  in  vine-growing ;  and  the 
traffic  of  wood-rafts  on  the  Saale  deserves  mention.  The 
population  in.  1870  was  9020. 

Jena  appears  to  hav*  poaaeaaed  town-rlghti  ia  I02t.  At  the 
beginning  of  tbe  11th  century  it  waa  in  the  posaeaaion  of  tbe 
mai^gratea  of  Ueiaaen,  from  whom  ft  paaaed  in  14Saato  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  Since  IMS  it  haa  remained  in  the  Emeatine  line  of  the 
honae  of  Saxony.  In  1882  it  fell  to  Bemhard,  youngest  son  of  the 
dulte  of  Weimar,  and  became  the  eajdtil  of  a  amall  aeparate  duchy. 
Bembard's  line-  having  become  extinct  in  1 680,  Je&a  waa  ouited 
with  Eiaonach,  and  in  1741  reverted  with  that  duchy  to  Weimar. 
In  more  modem  timea  Jena  haa  been  made  famona  by  the  defeet 
inflicted  in  tbe  vicinity,  on  October  14,  1808,  by  Napoleon  npon 
the  Pruaeian  army  nuder  tbe  duke  of  Bmnawick 

8e>  Scllnnier  and  KlrtMr.  yfire  roe  Mftmm  t^npnmf  ilM  amr  mmuttm  JW,  9d 
ti.,  lata ;  OttloB,  Jtna  ami  i7n«vM<'.  U  ed..  ISIi. 

JEXGHIZ  KHAK  (11G2-1227)  Mongol  emperor,  was 
bom  in  a  tent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onon,  in  1163. 
His  father  Yesnkai  was  absent  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
being  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  a  Tstor  chieftain 
named  Temuchin.  In  this  conflict  the  fortune  of  war 
favoured  the  side  of  Yesnkai,  who  having  slain  his  enemy 
returned  to  his  encampment  in  triumph.  Here  he  Iras 
met  by  the  news  that  his  wUe  Yulnn  had  given  birth  to  • 
son.  On  examining  the  child  he  observed  in  its  clenched 
fist  a  clot  of  coagulated  blood  like  a  red  stone.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  superstitious  Mongol  this  circumstance  took  the 
shape  of  a  mysterious  reference  to  his  victory  over  the  Tatar 
chieftain,  and  he  therefore  named  the  infant  Temuchin. 
The  death  of  Yesnkai,  which  placed  Temuchin,  who  waa 
then  only  thirteen  yeara  old,  on  the  Mongol  throne,  wsa 
the  signal  also  for  the  dispersal  of  several  tribes  whose 
allegiance  the  old  chieftain  had  retained  by  the  exer- 
cise of  an  iron  rule.  When  remonstrated  with  by  Temn- 
chin  on  their  desertion  of  his  banner,  the  rebels  replied : 
"  The  deepeet  wells  are  sometimes  dry,  and  the  hardest 
stone  ia  aometimes  broken ;  why  should  we  cling  to 
theet'  But  Ynlun  was  by  no  means  willing  thus  to  see 
her  son's  power  melt  away,  and  aeizing  the  national 
standard  she  led  those  retainers  who  remained  faithful 
against  the  deserters,  and  aucceeded  in  bringing  back 
fully  one  half  to  their  allegiance.  With  this  doubtful 
material  for  the  maintenance  of  his  chieftainship,  Temuchin 
succeeded  in  holding  his  ground  against  the  insidious  plots 
and  open  hostilities  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  more 
especiiUly  of  the  Kaimans,  Eeraits,  and  Merkits.  With 
one  or  other  of  theee  he  maintained  an  almoat  nnoeaaing 
itarfare  until  the  year  1206,  when  his  power  was  so  firmly 
establiahedthat  he  felt  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  might 
proclaim  himself  the  ruler  of  an  empire.  He  thsrefoTs 
summoned  the  notables  of  his  kingdom  to  an  assembly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Onon,  and  at  Uieir  nnanimona  reqoast 
adopte4  the  itant  fi>4  title  «f  /on^i*  Khan  (Chioeo^ 
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Ching-aM,  or  "perfect  warrior").  At  thu  tune  there 
remained  to  him  but  one  open  enemjr  on  the  Mongolian 
Bteppea,  namelj,  Polo  the  Naiman  khan.  Against  this 
chief  he  now  led  his  troops,  and  in  one  battle  so  com- 
pletely shattered  his  forces  that  Knshiek,  the  successor  of 
Polo,  who  was  left  dead  upon  the  field,  fled  with  his 
ally  Toto,  the  Merkit  khan,  to  the  river  Irtish.  Having 
thus  farther  consolidated  his  sorereigntjr,  Jenghis  Khan 
now  meditated  an  inrasion  of  the  empire  of  the  Kin  Tatars, 
,who  had  wrested  northern  China  from  the  emperors  of 
the  Song  dynasty.  As  »  first  step  in  this  programme  he 
invaded  western  Hea,  and,  baring  captured  several  strong- 
holds, retired  in  the  summer  of  1208  to  Lung-ting  to  escape 
the  great  heat  of  the  plains.  While  there  news  reached 
him  that  Toto  and  Kushlek,  the  Merkit  and  Kaiman 
khans,  were  preparing  for  war.  He  thereupon  at  once 
marched  against  them,  and  in  a  pitched  battle  on  the  river 
Irtish  overthrew  them  completely.  Toto  was  amongst  the 
slain,  and  Knshiek  fled  for  refnge  to  the  Khitan  Tatars. 
Satisfied  with  his  victory,  Jenghir  again  directed  his  forces 
against  Hea.  There  also  good  fortune  attended  him,  and, 
after  having  defeated  the  Kin  army  under  the  leadership 
of  a  son  of  the  sovereign,  he  captured  the  Wu-leang-hu 
Pass  in  the  Great  Wall,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  King-hea 
Fu  in  KanAh.  With  unceasing  vigour  he  pushed  on  his 
troops  into  the  conntry,  and  even  established  his  sway  over 
the  province  of  Leaon-tung.  The  saying'  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  snccess  was  eminently  true  in  his  cose. 
Several  of  the  Kin  commanders,  seeing  how  persistently 
victory  attended  his  banners,  deserted  to  him,  and  garrisons 
surrendered  at  his  bidding.  Having  thus  secnred  a  firm 
footing  within  the  Great  Wall,  he  despatched  three  armies 
in  the  antnmn  of  1213  to  overran  the  empire.  The  right 
wing,  under  the  command  of  his  three  sons  Jigi,  Jagatai, 
and  Oghotai,  marched  towards  the  south;  the  left  wing 
tnnder  his  brothers  Hochar,  Kwang-tsin  Koyen,  and  Chow- 
Ise-te-po-ehi,  advanced  eastward  towards  the  sea;  while 
j'enghix  and  his  son  Tali  with  the  centre  directed  .their 
course  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Complete  snccess 
attended  all  three'  expeditions.  The  right  wing  advanced 
as  far  as  Honan,  and  after  having  captured  upwards  of 
twenty-eight  cities  rejoined  headquarters  by  the  great 
western  road.  Hochar  made  himself  master  of  the  country 
as  far  as  Leaou^e;  and  Jenghiz  ceased  his  triumphal 
career  only  when  he  reached  the  clifis  of  the  Shan-tung 
promontory.  But  either  because  he  was  weary  of  the  strife, 
or  because  it  was  necessary  to  gain  a  respite  that  he  might 
revisit  his  Mongolian  empire,  he  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Kin 
emperor  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1214),  saying, 
"  AQ  your  possessions  in  Shan-tung  and  the  whole  country 
north  of  Oie  Yellow  river  are  now  mine  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Yenking  (the  modem  Peking).  By  the  decree 
of  heaven  you  are  nbw  as  weak  as  I  am  strong;  but  I  am 
willing  to  retire  from  my  conquests ;  as  a  condition  of  my 
doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  distribute 
largess  to  my  officers  and  men  to  appease  their  fierce 
hostility."  -  These  terms  of  safety  the  BQn  emperor  eagerly 
accepted,  and  as  a  peace  offering  he  presented  Jenghiz 
with  a  daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  another  princess  of 
the  imperial  house,  600  youths  and  maidens,  and  3000 
horses.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Jenghis  passed  beyond 
the  Great  Wall  than  the  Kin  emperor,  fearing  to  remain  any 
longer  so  near  the  Mongol  frontier,  mov^  his  court  to 
Kai-fang  Fa  in  Honan.  This  transfer  of  capital  appearing 
U}  Jenghiz  to  indicate  a  hostile  attitude,  he  again  turned 
•oathward  and  once  more  marched  his  troops  into  the 
doomed  empire. 

While  Jenghis  was  thus  adding  city  to  city  and  province 
to  province  in  China,  Knshiek,  the  fugitive  Kaiman  chief, 
was  not  idtei     With  characteristie  tieacheiy  h«  leqaeated 


permission  from  his  nost,  the  Khitan  khan,  to  ooUeet  the 
fragments  of  his  army  which  had  been  scattered  by  Jenghis 
»t  the  battle  on  the  Irtish,  and  thus  'having  collect^  a 
considerable  force  he  leagued  himself  with  Muhammad,  the 
shah  of  Khuaresm,  against  the  confiding  khan.  After  a 
short  but  decisive  campaign  the  aHie^^emained  masters  of 
the  position,  and  the  khan  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the 
throne  in  favour  of  his  late  guest 

With  the  power  and  prestige  thus  acquired,  KnshleK 
prepared  once  again  to  treasure  swords  with  the  Mongol 
chief.  On  receiving  the  news  'of  his  hoetile  prepara- 
tions, Jenghiz  at  once  took  the  field,  and  in  the  first  battle 
routed  the  Kaiman  troops  and  made  Knshiek  a  prisoner. 
A  short  shrift  was  given  to  the  treacherous  Naiman,  and 
his  ill-gotten  kingdom  became  an  apanage  of  the  Mongol 
empire.  Jenghiz  now  held  sway  up  to  the  Khuarezni 
frontier.  Beyond  this  he  had  no  immediate  desire  to  go, 
and  he  therefore  sent  envoys  to  Muhammed,  the  shah,  with 
presents,  saying,  "  I  send  thee  greeting ;  I  know  thy  power 
and  the  vast  extent  of  thine  empire  ;  I  regard  thee  as  my 
most  cherished  son.  On  my  part  .thoa  must  know  that  I 
have  conquered  China  and  all  the  Turkish  nations  north 
of  it;  thou  knowest  that  my  country  is  a  magazine  of 
warriors,  a  mine  of  silver,  and  that  I  have  no  need  of  other 
lands.  I  take  it  that  we  have  an  equal  interest  in  encour- 
aging trade  between  our  subjects."  This  peaceful  message 
was  well  received  by  the  shah,  and  in  all  probability  the 
Mongol  armies  would  never  have  appeared  in  Europe  but 
for  an  unfortunate  occurrence  which  turned  Jenghiz's 
friendly  overtures  into  a  declaration  of  war.  Shortly  after 
the  despatch  of  this  first  mission  Jenghiz  sent  a  party  of 
traders  into  Transoxiana  who  were  seized  and  put  to  death 
as  spies  by  Inaljuk,  the  governor  of  Otrar.  As  satisfaction 
for  this  outrage  Jenghiz  demanded  the  extradition  of  th* 
offending  governor.  Far  from  yielding  to  this  summon^ 
however,  Muhammed  beheaded  the  chief  of  the  Mongol 
envoys,  and  sent  the  others  back  without  their  beaida 
This  insult  made  war  inevitable,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1219  Jenghiz  set  out  from  Karakoram  on  a  campaign 
which  was  destined  to  be  ea  startling  in  its  immediate 
results  as  its  ulterior  effects  were  far  reaching  The 
invading  force  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  inta  two 
armies :  one  commanded  by  Jenghiz's  second  son  Jagatu 
was  directed  to  march  against  the  Kankalis,  the  northern 
defenders  of  the  Khuarezm  empire  ;  and  the  other,  led  by 
Jig'i,  hjs  eldest  son,  advanced  by  way  of  Sighnak  against 
Jend.  Against  this  latter  force  Muhammed  led  an  army 
of  400,000  men,  who  after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  invaders 
were  completely  routed,  .leaving  it  is  said  160,000  dead 
upon  the  field.  With  the  remnant  of  his  host  Muhammed 
fled  to  Samarkand.  Meanwhile  Jagatai  marched  down 
upon  the  Jazartes  by  the  pass  of  Tares  and  inveeted  Otrar, 
the  offending  dty.  After  a  siege  of  five  months  the  citadel 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  Inaljak  and  his  followers  were 
put  to  the  sword.  To  mark  Uieir  sense  of  the  crime  of 
which  it  had  been  the  scene,  the  conquerors  levelled  the 
walls  with  the  ground,  after  having  given  the  city  over  to 
pillage.  At  the  same  time  a  third  army  besieged  and  took 
Khogend  on  the  Jaxartes ;  and  yet  a  fourth,  led  by  Jenghiz 
and  his  youngest  son  TnU,  advanced  in  the  direction  of 
Bokhara.  Tashkend  and  N  ur  surrendered  on  their  approach, 
and  after  a  short  siege  Bokhara  fell  into  their  hands.  On 
entering  the  town  Jenghiz  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
princijMl  moeque,  and  shouted  to  his  f oUbwen,  "  The  hay 
is  cut ;  give  your  horses  fodder."  No  second  invitation  to 
plunder  waa  needed ;  the  city  was  sacked,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants either  escaped  beyond  the  walls  or  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  infamies  which  were  worse  than  death.  As  a 
final  act  of  vengeance  the  town  was  fired,  and  before  the 
last  of  th*  Mongols  left  (he  district  the  gm*  jBoaqm  and 
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certain  palates  Were  the  only  buildings  left  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  "centre  of  science"  once  stood.  From  the 
rains  of  Bokhara  Jenghiz  advanced  along  the  valley  of 
the  Sogd.to  Samarkand,  which,  weakened  by  treachery, 
surrendered  to  him,  as  did  also  Balkh.  Bat  in  neither  case 
did  submission  save  either  the  inhabitants  from  slaughter 
or  the  city  from  pillage.  Beyond  this  point  Jenghiz  went 
no  further  westward,  but  sent  Ti}l^  at  the  head  of  70,0C0 
men,  to  ravage  Khorassan,  and  two  flying  columns  uuder 
Chifi  and  Sabutai  Bahadar  to  pursue  after  Muhammed, 
whe  had  taken  refuge  in  Nishspoor.  Defeated  and  almost 
alone,  Uuhammed  fled  before  his  pursuers  to  the  village  of 
Astsra  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  he  died  of 
an  attack  of  pleurisy,  leaving  the  cause  of  his  empire  to 
his  son  Jal&luddin.  Meanwhile  Tul^  carried  his  arms  into 
the  fertile  province  of  Khorassan,  and  after  having  captured 
Kessa  by  assault  appeared  before  Merv.  By  an  act  of 
atrocious  treachery  the  Mongols  gained  possession  of  the 
«ity,  and,  after  their  manner,  sacked  and  burnt  the  town. 
From  Merv  TnU  marched  npon  Nishapoor,  where  he  met 
with  a  most  determined  resistance.  For  foni  days  the 
garrison  fought  desperately  on  the  walls  and  in  the  streets, 
but  at  length  they  were  overpowered,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  400  artisans  who  were  sent  into  Mongolia,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  was  slain.  Herat  escaped  the  fate 
which  had  overtaken-  Merv  and  Nishapoor  by  opening  its 
gates  to  the  Mongola  At  this  point  of  Us  victorious  career 
Tuli  received  an  order  to  join  Jenghis  before  Talikhan  in 
Badakihan,  where  that  chieftain  was  preparing  to  renew 
his  pursuit  of  Jsl&luddin,  after  a  check  he  sustained  in  an 
engagament  fought  before  GhaznL  As  soon  as  sufficient 
reinforcements  arrived  Jenghiz  advanced  against  Jal&luddfn, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Here  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  The  Turks,  though 
far  outnumbered,  defended  their  ground  with,  undaunted 
courage,  until,  beaten  at  all  points,  they  fled  in  confusion. 
Jaliluddin,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  mounted  a  fresh  horse 
and  jumped  into  the  river,  which  flowed  20  feet  below. 
With  admiring  gaze  Jenghiz  watched  the  desperate  venture 
of  his  enemy,  and  even  saw  without  regret  the  dripping 
horseman  mount  the  opposite  bank.  From  the  Indus 
Jenghiz  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jal&luddln,  who  fled  to  Delhi, 
but  failing  to  capture  the  fugitive  the  Mongols  returned 
to  Qhazni  after  having  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Lahore, 
Peshawur,  and  Melikpoor.  At  this  moment  news  reached 
Jenghiz  that  the  inhabitants  of  Herat  had  deposed  the 
governor  whom  TuU  had  appointed  over  the  city,  and  had 
placed  one  of  their  own  choice  in  his  room.  To  punish 
this  act  of  rebellion  Jenghiz  sent  an  army  of  80,000  men 
against  the  offending  city,  which  after  a  siege  of  six  months 
was  taken  by  assault  For  a  whole  week  the  Mongols 
ceased  not  to  kill,  bum,  and  destroy,  and  1,600,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  massacred  within  the  walls. 
Having  consummated  this  act  of  vengeance,  Jenghiz 
returned  to  Mongolia  by  way  of  Balkh,  Bokhara,  and 
Samarkand. 

\  Meanwhile  Chipi  and  Sabutai  marched  through  Azer- 
bijan,  and  in  the  spring  of  1222  advanced  into  Georgia. 
Here  they  defeated  a  combined  force  of  Lesghs,  Circassians, 
and  Kipcbaks,  and  after  taking  Astrakhan  followed  the 
retreating  Kipchaka  to  the  Don.  The  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  mysterious  enemy  of  whose  name  even  they  were 
ignorant  was  received  by  the  Russian  princes  at  Kief  with 
dismay.  At  the  instigation,  however,  of  Mitislaf,  prince  of 
Oalicia,  they  assembled  an  opposing,  force  on  the  Dnieper. 
Here  they  received  envoys  from  the  Mongol  camp,  whom 
they  barbarously  put  to  ■  death.  "  You  have  killed  our 
envoys,"  was  the  answer  made  by  the  Mongols ;  "  well,  as 
yog  wish  for  war  yon  shall  have  it.  We  have  done  ynu  no 
harm.     God  is  impartial ;  He  will  decide  our  quarrel."^    If 


the  arbitrament  was  to  be  thus  decided,  the  Russians  intisl 
have  been  grievously  in  the  wrong.  In  the  first  battle,  on 
the  river  Kaleza,  they  were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  before 
the  invaders,  whs  after  ravaging  Great  Bulgaria  retired, 
gorged  with  booty,  through  the  country  of  Saksin,  along 
the  river  Aktuba,  on  their  way  to  Mongolia. 

la 'China  the  same  success  had  attended  the  Mongol 
arms  as  in  western  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  country  north 
of  the  Yellow  river,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  citie^ 
was  added  to'  the  Mongol  rule,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
Kin  emperor  Seuen  Tsung  in  1 223,  the  Kin  empire  virtually 
ceased  to  be,  and  Jengluz's  frontiers  thus  became  conter- 
minous with  those  of  the  Sung  emperors  who  held  swaj 
over  the  whole  of  central  and  southern  China.  After  his 
return  from  central  Asia,  Jenghiz  once  more  took  the  field 
in  western  China.  'While  on  this  campaign  the  five  planets 
appeared  in  a  certain  conjunction  which  to  the  supersti- 
tiously  minded  Mongol  chief  foretold  that  evil  was  await- 
iog  him.'  With  this  presentiment  strongly  impressed  upun 
him  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  and  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  Se-Keang  river  in  Kaosuh  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness  of  which  he  died  a  short  time  after- 
wards (1227)  at  his  travelling  palace  at  Ha-laou-tu,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sale  in  Mongolia.  By  the  ^rms  of  his 
will  Oghotai  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  so  essential 
was  it  considered  to  be  that  his  death  should  remain  a  secret 
until  Oghotai  was  proclaimed  that,  as  the  funeral  proces- 
sion moved  northwards  to  the  great  ordu  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kerulon,  the  escort  killed  every  one  they  met  The 
body  was  then  carried  successively  to  the  ordos  of  his 
several  wives,  and  was  finally  laid  to  rest  in  the  valley  of 
Keleen. 

'  Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  conqoerois 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Born  and  nurtured  as  the  chief 
of  a  petty  Mongolian  tribe,  he  lived  to  see  his  armies 
victorious  from  the  China  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper; 
and,  though ,  the  empire  which  he  created  ultimately 
dwindled  away  under  the  hands  of  his  degenerate  descend- 
ants, leaving  not  a  wrack  behind,  we  have  in  the  presence 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe  a  consequence  of  his  rule,  since  it 
was  the  -  advance  of  his  armies  which  drove  their  Osmaali 
ancestors  from  their  original  home  in  northern  Asia,  and 
thus  led  to  their  invasion  of  Bithynia  under  Othman,  and 
finally  tlieir  advance  into  Europe  under  Amurath  L 

Sm  H.  U.  Honrortb,  The  HiUory  of  the  ilongolt ;  Robert  K. 
Doagiu,  The  Life  of  Je.ii/hiz  Kltan.  (B.  K.  D.) 

JENNER,  Edwakd  (1749-1823),  the  discoverer  of  vac- 
cination, was  born  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  on  May 
17,  1749.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  rector 
of  Rockhampton  and  vicar  of  Berkeley,  came  of  a  family 
that  had  been  long  established  in  that  county,  and  was 
possessed  of  considerable  landed  property ;  he  died  when 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  only  six  years  dd,  but  hu 
place  was  admirably,  taken  by  bis  eldest  son,  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Jenner,  who  brought  his  brother  up  with  paternal 
care  and  fendernesi  Edward  received  his  early  education 
in  local  schools  at  Wotton-under-Edga  and  Cirencester, 
where  he  already  showed  a  strong  taste  for  natural  history. 
The  medical  profession  having  been  selected  for  him,  he 
began  his  studies  under  Mr  Ludlow,  a  surgeon  of  Sodbuiy 
near  Bristol ;  but  in  his  twenty-first  year  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Hunter,  in  whose  house  he  resided  for  twoi 
years.  Daring  this  period  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Joseph! 
Banks  to  arrange  and  prepare  the  valuable  zoological  speci- 
mens which  he  had  brought  back  from  Captain  Cook's  first 
voyage  in  1771.  He  must  have  acquitted  himself  satia- 
factorily  in  thu  task,  sines  he  was  offered  the  post  of 
naturalist  in  the  second  expedition,  but  declined  it  sa  well 
OS  other  advantageous  offers,  preferring  rather  to  ptactitt 
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tia  prof eiuon  tn  tti*  aatira  ptaee,  and  ntar  hi*  eldest  brother,' 
to  whom  he  wu  mneh  attached.  HU  ipeedy  inccau  in 
practiee  did  not  angrou  hii  intellectual  actiritj.  He  waa 
the  principal  fonnder  of  a  local  medical  aocie^,  to  which 
he  eontribated  lOTeral  papers  of  marked  ability,  in  one  of 
which  he  apparently  antieiptted  later  diacoveriea  concern- 
ing the  rheumatic  uflammations  of  the  heart  He  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  John  Hunter,  under  whoae 
direction  he  invoatigated  Tarions  points  in  biology,  particu- 
larly the  hibernation  of  hedgebnga  and  the  habits  of  the 
cuckoo  ;  his  paper  on  the  latter  subject  was  laid  by  Hnnter 
before  the  Royal  Society,  and  appeared  in  the  Philotophi- 
ral  Tmitttutioiu  for  1788.  He  also  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  Taried  geological  character  of  the  district 
in  which  he  lired,  collecting  fossils  from  the  Oolite  and 
Lisa,  and  constructed  the  first  balloon  seen  in  those  parts. 
Ue  was  a  great  faTonrita  in  general  society,  from  his  agree- 
able and  instructive  conversation,  and  the  many  accompUsh- 
menta  he  possessed.  Thus  he  was  a  fair  musician,  both 
aa  a  part-ainger  and  as  a  performer  on  the  violin  and  'flute, 
and  a  very  successful  writer,  after  the  fashion  of  that  time, 
of  fugitive  pieces  of  verse,  one  of  which — "  The  Signs  of 
Bain' — has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  enumeratea 
minutely  all  the  signs  of  the  weather  in  verse*  not  nn- 
worthy  of  Crabbe.  In  1788  he  married  Catherine  Kioga- 
eote,  a  nnion  destined  to  form  a  most  important  element 
in  hia  happiness.  In  1792  he  resolved  to  confine  himself 
to  practising  as  a  physician,  and  accordmgly  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  St  Andrews.  Finding 
that  Berkeley  eonld  not  support  a  phyaician,  he  began,  a 
few  yean  later,  to  visit  Cheltenham  aonnally. 

lleanwhile  the  discovery  that  was  to  immortalixa  his 
memory  had  been  slowly  maturing  in  his  mind.  When 
only  an  apprentice  at  Sodbury,  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  relations  between  cow-pox  and  small-poz  in 
connexion  with  a  popular  belief  which  he  found  current  in 
Glonceatershire,  aa  to  the  antagonism  between  these  two 
diseases.  During  Ui  stay  in  London  he  appears  to  have 
mentioned  the  Uiing  repeatedly  to  Hunter,  who,  being 
engrossed  by  other  important  pnrsnits,  was  not  so  strongly 
persuaded  as  Jenner  waa  of  ita  possible  impoKance,  yet 
spoke  of  it  to  his  friends  and  in  his  lectarss^  After  he 
began  practice  in  Berkeley,  Jenner  was  always  accustomed 
to  inquire  what  his  professional  brethren  thought  of  it; 
but  ha  found  that,  when  medical  men  had  noticed  the 
popular  report  at  all,  they  supposed  it  to  be  based  on  an 
imperfect  induction  of  facts.  His  first  careful  investigation 
of  the  snbject  dates  from  about  177S,  and  five  years  elapaed 
before  he  had  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  most  perplex- 
ing difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  first  satis- 
fied himself  that  two  different  forms  of  disease  had  been 
hitherto  confounded  under  the  term  "  cow-pox,"  only  one  of 
which  protected  against  small-pox,  and  that  many  of  the 
caaes  of  failure  were  to  be  thus  accounted  for;  and  his 
next  step  was  to  ascertain  that  the  true  cow-pox  itself  only 
protects  when  communicated  at  a  particular  stage  of  the 
diaeassL  At  the  same  time  fas  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  grease"  of  horses  is  ths  same  disease  aa  cow-pox  and 
■mall-pox,  each  being  modified  by  the  organism  in  which  it 
waa  developed — an  opinion  which  ia  generally  held  at  ths 
present  day.  For  many  years,  cow-pox  being  scarce  in 
hia  county,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  inoculating  the 
disease^  and  so  putting  his  discovery  to  the  test,  but  he  did 
•11  he  could  in  the  way  of  collecting  information  and  eom- 
mimieating  what  he  had  ascertained.  Thos  in  1788  he 
Miried  a  ^wing  of  the  cow-pox,  as  seen  on  the  hands  of 
•  milkmaid,  to  London,  and  ahowed  it  to  Sir  E^  Home  and 
•than,  who  agreed  that  it  waa  "an  interesting  and  eutions 
■ubja^"  bnt  by  no  means  realised  its  pnctical  import- 
At  laagth.  on  tha  14th  of  May  1796,  ha  waa  able 


to  iniienlate  Jamea  Phipps,  a  boy  about  eight  yean  old, 
with  cow-pox  matter.  On  the  fint  of  the  following  July 
the  boy  waa  carefully  inoculated  with  varioloua  matter,  but 
(as  Jenner  had  predicted)  no  amall-pox  followed.  The  dis- 
covery was  now  complete,  bnt  he  desired  to  act  without 
precipitation,  and  was  unable  to  repeat  his  experiment  until 
1798,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  cow-pox  from  the 
dairiea.  He  then  repeated  his  inoculations  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  prepared  a  pamphlet  which  should  announce  hia 
discovery  to  the  world.  Before  publishing  it,  however,  he 
thought  it  well  to  visit  London,  so  as  to  demonstnte  the 
truth  of  his  assertions  to  his  friends ;  bnt  he  remained  in 
London  nearly  three  montha,  without  being  able  to  find  any, 
person  who  would  submit  to  be  vaccinated.  Soon  after  he 
had  retamed  home,  however,  Mr  Cline,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
inoculated  some  vaccine  matter  over  the  diseased  hip-joint 
of  a  child,  thinking  the  counter-irritation  might  be  useful, 
and  found  the  patient  afterwards  incapable  of  acquiring 
amall-pox.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Jenner  met 
with  the  first  opposition  to  vaccination  ;  and  this  was  the 
more  formidable  because  it  proceeded  from  Dr  Ingenbonsi^ 
a  celebrated  physician  and  man  of  science.  Bat  mean- 
while Mr  Cline's  case,  and  his  advocacy  of  vaccination, 
brought  it  much  more  decidedly  before  the  medical  pro- 
fession, of  whom  the  minority  were  prudent  enongh  to 
suspend  their  judgment  nntil  they  had  more  ample  in- 
formatioa  But  besides  these  there  were  two  noisy  and 
troublesome  factions,  the  one  of  which  opposed  vaccination 
as  an  nselnss  and  dangerous  practice,  while  the  other 
endangered  ita  success  much  more  by  their  rash  and  aelf- 
eeeking  advocacy.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  one  Dr 
Peanon,  who  in  November  1798  published  a  pamphlet 
speculating  upon  the  subject,  before  even  seeing  a  case  of 
cow-pox,  and  afterwards  endeavoured,  by  lecturing  on  the 
subject,  and  supplying  the  virus,  to  put  himself  forward  aa 
the  chief  agent  in  the  cause.  The  matter  which  he  distri- 
buted, which  had  been  derived  from  cows  that  were  found 
to  be  infected  in  London,  was  found  frequently  to  produce, 
not  the  slight  disease  described  by  Jenner,  but  more  or  less 
aevere  eruptions  resembling  small-pox.  Jenner  conclnded 
at  once  that  this  waa  due  to  en  accidental  contamination 
of  the  vaccine  with  variolous  matter,  and  a  visit  to  London 
in  the  spring  of  1799  convinced  him  that  this  was  the  case. 
In  the  course  of  this  year  thn  practice  of  vaccination  spread 
over  England,  being  urged  principally  by  non-professional 
penons  of  porition ;  and  towards  its  close  attempts  were 
made  to  found  institottons  for  gratuitous  vaccination  and 
for  Bupplying  lymph  to  all  who  might  apply  for  it  Pearson 
propoaed  to  eatablish  one  of  these  in  London,  without 
Jenner'a  knowledge,  in  which  he  offered  bim  the  post 
of  honorary  corr<isponding  physician  t  On  learning  this 
scheme  to  anpplant  him,  and  to  cany  on  an  institution 
for  public  vaccination  on  principles  which  he  knew  to  be 
partly  erroneous,  Jenner  once  more  visited  London  ea~ly 
in  1800,  when  he  had  influence  enough  to  secure  tha 
abandonment  of  the  project  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince  of  >Valea, 
whose  encouragement  materially  aided  the  spread  of  vac- 
cination in  England.  Meanwhile  it  had  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Dr  Waterbouse,  the  professor  of  physic  at  Cunbridge, 
Massachnsetta,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it 
was  at  fint  diffused  by  Dr  de  Carro  of  Vienna,  who 
practised  it  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  discretion,  and 
thence  spread  to  Geneva.  In  eonsoquenca  of  ths  war 
between  England  and  France,  the  discovery  waa  later  iu 
reaching  Paris ;  but,  its  importance  once  realized,  it  spread 
rapidly  over  Franca,  Spain,  and  Italy,  It  would  be  tedioua 
and  nnprofitabla  to  dwell  minutely  on  the  extension  of 
vacdnation  over  tlia  whole  world ;  bat  a  few  of  -tha  iiici> 
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aeutB  connscted  with  it  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  expedition  which  was  sent 
out  by  the  court  of  Spain  in  1803,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  cow-pox  through  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  which  returned  in  three 
years,  having  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  succeeded 
beyond  its  utmost  expectations.  Many  of  the  expressions 
of  enthusiasm  seem  to  us  strained  and  almost  ridiculous. 
Thus  we  reed  with  surprise  how  clergymen  in  Geneva  and 
Holland  urged  vaccination  upon  their  parishioners  from 
the  pulpit;  how  in  Sicily,  South  America,  and  Naples 
religious  processions  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  it ;  how  the  anniversary  of  Jenner's  birthday,  or 
of  the  successful  vaccination  of  James  Fhipps,  was  for 
many  years  celebrated  as  a  feast  in  Germany ;  and  how  the 
empress  of  Russia  caused  the  first  child  operated  upon  to 
receive  the  name  of  "  Vaccinoff,"  and  to  be  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  The  truth  is  that  we  who  live  in  that 
security  from  the  horrible  and  universal  plague  of  small-pox 
for  wliich  we  are  indebted  to  Jenner's  immortal  discovery 
cannot  realize  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  he  conferred 
npon  mankind.  This  universal  enthusiasm  caused  vaccina- 
tion to  spread  over  the  whole  world  in  the  marvellously 
short  period  of  six  years,  it  being  accepted  with  equal 
readiness  by  nations  of  the  most  diverse  climes,  habits, 
and  religions.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1801  Jenner's 
friends  in  his  native  county  of  Gloucester  presented  him 
with  a  small  service  of  plate  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem 
in  which  they  held  hia  discovery.  This  was  intended 
merely  as  a  pralimiaary  to  the  presenting  of  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  a  grant.  He  was  advised  to  apply  for  thir, 
partly  to  obtain  the  formal  approval  of  the  highest  court  in 
this  country  for  vaccination,  but  also  for  personal  reasons. 
The  premier,  Mr  Addington,  approved  folly  of  this  stem 
and  fixed  the  17th  of  March  1802  for  the  presentation  of 
Lis  petition.  This  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which 
Admiral  Berkeley,  one  of  his  warmest  friends,  was  chair- 
man, which  examined  carefully  into  the  ntility  of  vac- 
cination, and  Jenner's  claims  to  its  discovery.  The  in- 
vestigations of  this  committee  resulted  in  a  report  in  favour 
of  the  grant,  and  ultimatolr  in  a  vote  of  £10,000. 

Towards  the  end  of  lbu2  steps  were  taken  to  form  a 
society  for  the  proper  spread  of  vaccination  in  London,  and 
the  "Royal  Jeonsrian  Society"  was  finally  established, 
Jenner  returning  to  town  (having  retired  to  Berkeley  for 
three  months)  to  preside  at  the  first  meeting.  This 
institution  began  very  prosperously,  more  than  twelve 
thousand  persons  having  been  inoculated  in  the  first 
eighteen  munths,  and  with  such  effect  that  the  deaths  from 
small-pox,  which  for  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  had 
averaged  2018  annually,  fell,  in  1804,  to  622.  Unfor- 
tunately the  chief  resident  inoculator  soon  set  himself  up 
as  an  authority  opposed  to  Dr  Jenner,  and  this  led  to  such 
dissensions  as  caused  the  society  to  die  out  in  1808. 
•  Jenner  was  led,  by  the  language  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  when  his  grant  was  proposed,  to  attempt 
practice  in  London,  but  after  a  year's  trial  he  returned  to 
Berkeley.  His  grant  was  not  paid  until  1801,  and  then, 
after  the  deduction  of  about  XIOOO  for  fees,  it  did  little 
more  than  pay  the  expenses  attendant  upon  his  discovery. 
For  he  was  so  thoroughly  known  everywhere  as  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination,  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
whole  world  on  this  subject  was  npon  him.  As  he  himself 
said,  he  wns  "  the  vaccine  clerk  of  the  whole  world  ";  and, 
ai  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  Taccinata  gratuitously  all 
the  poor  who  applied  to  him  on  certain^days,  so  that  be 
sometimes  had  as  many  as  three  hnndred  persons  waiting 
at  his  door.  Meanwhile  honours  began  to  shower  upon 
him  from  abroad  :  he  was  elected  a  member  of  almost  all 
the  chief  identifio  societies  on  the  Continent,  the  first  being 


that  of  Gottingen,  where  he  was  proposed  by  the  illnstrioat 
Blumenbach.  But  perhaps  the  most  flattering  proof  of  hit 
influence  was  derived  from  France.  He  endeavoured  m 
several  occasions  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Englishmen  who  had  been  detained  in  France  on 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  peace  o'f  Amiens,  but  with- 
out success,  until,  in  the  case  of  two  persons  (Dr  Williams, 
a  Radcliffe  travelling  fellow,  and  a  Mr  Williams)  he  appUed 
to  the  emperor  Napoleon  himself.  It  was  on  this  or  some 
such  occasion  (for  he  afterwards  repeated  his  intercession) 
tliat  Napoleon  was  about  to  reject  the  petition,  whea 
Josephine  uttered  the  name  of  Jenner.  The  emperor 
paused  and  exclaimed — "Ah,  we  can  refuse  nothing  to 
that  name.f  Somewhat  later  he  was  of  the  same  service 
to  Englishmen  confined  in  Mexico  and  in  Austria;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  great  war  persons  before 
leaving  England  would  sometimes  obtun  certificates  signed 
by  him  which  served  as  passports.  In  his  own  country  his 
merits  were  less  recognized.  His  applications  on  behalf 
of  French  prisoners  in  England  were  less  successful;  he 
never  shared  in  any  of. the  patronage  at  tlie  disposal  of  the 
Government,  and  was  even  unable  to  obtain  a  living  foe 
his  nephew  George. 

In  1806  Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne)  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  wai 
so  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  pai'liamentary 
grant  that  he  proposed  an  address  to  the  crown,  praying 
that  the  college  of  physicians  should  be  directed  to  report 
upon  the  success  of  vaccination.  Their  report  being 
strongly  in  its  favour,  the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(Mr  Spencer  Perceval)  pro(>osed  that  a  sum  of  £10,000 
without  any  charge  for  fee  or  reward  should  be  paid  to  Dr 
Jenner,  The  anti-vaccinationists  found  but  one  advocate 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  finally  the  sum  was  raised 
to  £20,000.  Jenner,  however,  at  the  same  time  had  the 
mortification  of  learning  that  Government  did  not  intend  to 
take  any  steps  towards  checking  small-pox  inoculation, 
which  so  persistently  kept  up  that  disease.  About  ths 
same  time  a  subscription  for  his  benefit  was  begun  in 
India,  where  his  discovery  had  been  gratefully  received, 
but  the  full  amount  of  this  (£7383)  only  reached  bim  is 
1812. 

The  Royal  Jenuerian  Society  having  failed,  the  National 
Vaccine  Establishment  was  founded,  for  the  extension  of 
vaccination,  in  1808.  Jenner  spent  five  months  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  it,  but  was  then  obliged,  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  one  of  his  sons,  to  retnm  to  Berkeley. 
He  had  been  appointed  director  of  the  institution ;  but  he 
had  no  sooner  left  London  than  Sir  Lncas  Pepys,  the 
president  of  the  college  of  physicians,  neglected  his  recom- 
mendations, and  formed  the  board  out  of  the  ofiSeials  of 
that  college  and  the  college  of  surgeons.  Jenner  at  once 
resigued  his  post  as  director,  though  he  continued  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  whenever  it  was  needed,  and  this 
resignation  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  him.  In  1810 
his  eldest  son  died,  and  Jenner's  grief  at  his  loss,  and  his 
incessant  labours,  materially  affected  his  health.  In  the 
following  year  he  happened  to  be  in  London  when  the 
town  was  much  excited  by  the  case  of  one  of  Lord 
GroBvenor's  children,  who  took  the  small-pox  severely,  after 
having  been  vaccinated  by  Jenner  himself  ten  years  befora. 
The  boy's  recovery  was  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
vaccination,  but  the  occurrence  revived  for  a  time  all  the 
clamour  with  which  the  discovery  had  been  from  the  first 
greeted. 

In  1813  the  nnivenity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  Jenner 
the  degree  of  M.D.  It  was  bslieved  that  this  would 
lead  to  his  election  into  the  college  of  physieiana,  bnt 
that  learned  body  decided  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
until  he  had  undergone  an  exnaiination  in  clasoioo.     TboM 
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•feniter  M  (met  refused ;  to  Wash  up  his  claiiics  would, 
be  said,  "be  irkiome  beyond  measure.  I  would  not  do 
it  for  a  diadem.  That  indeed  would  be  a  bauble ;  I  would 
not  do  it  for  John  Hunter's  museum." 

He  risited  London  for  the  last  time  in  1814,  whea  he 
was  presented  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  and  to  most  of  the 
principal  personages  that  accompanied  them.  In  the  next 
year  his  wife  died  after  a  long  illness,  and  he  felt  her  loss 
most  acutely.  It  was  the  signal  for  him  to  retire  from 
public  life  :  he  never  left  Berkeley  again,  except  for  a  day 
or  two^  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  found  sufficient  occupation 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  collecting  further  evidence 
on  some  points  connected  with  his  great  discovery,  and  in 
his  engagements  as  a  physician,  a  naturalist,  aixd  a  magis- 
trate. In  1818  a  severe  epidemic  of  small-pox  prevailed, 
and  fresh  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  efficscy  of  vaccination, 
in  part,  apparently,  owing  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  vaccine 
lymph  employed.  This  caused  Jenner  much  annoyance, 
which  was  relieved  by  an  able  defence  of  the  practice, 
written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  But  this  led  him,  in  1821, 
to  send  a  circular  letter  to  most  of  the  medical  men  in  the 
kingdom  inquiring  into  the  effect  of  other  skin  diseases  in 
modifying  the  progress  of  cow-pox.  A  year  later  he 
published  his  last  work.  On  the  Ir^uenet  of  Artificial 
Eruptiom  t»  certain  Ditaiet ;  and  in  1823  he  presented  his 
last  paper — "  On  the  Migration  of  Birds" — to  the  Royal 
Society.  In  these  pursuits  the  evening  of  his  days  passed 
happily  away.  On  the  21th  of  January  1623  he  retired  to 
rest  apparently  as  well  as  usual,  and  next  morning  rose  and 
came  down  to  his  library,  where  he  was  found  insensible 
on  the  floor,  in  a  state  of  apoplexy,  and  with  the  right 
side  paralysed.  He  never  rallied,  and  died  the,  following 
morning,  January  26,  1823. 

A  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  shortly  after  his 
death,  by  the  medical  men  of  his  county,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  some  memorial  in  his  honour,  and  with  much 
difficulty  a  suffisient  suin  was  raised  to  enable  a  statue  to  be 
placed  in  Oloucestor  cathedral  In_1850  another  attempt 
was  made  to  set  up  a  monument  to  him ;  this  appears  to 
have  failed,  but  at  length,  in  1858,  a  statue  of  him  was 
erected  by  public  subamption  in  London. 
■  Independently  of  that  great  discovery  which  will  for 
ever  render  his  name  immortal,  Jenner  possessed  talents 
of  observation  and  reflexion  that  wonld  have  made  him 
eminent  as  a  naturalist  and  a  physician.  These  qualities 
would  have  been  more  widely  appreciated  had  not  his  tastes 
for  rural  scenes  and  domestic  life  led  liim  to  sacrifice  such 
fame  as  is  to  be  gained  only  amid  the  busy  throng  of  men. 
This  resolution  was  strengthened  by  his  love  for  the  simple 
pleasures  of  society,  for  which  his  varied  accomplishments 
■o  well  fitted  him ;  indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  would  never  have  had  the  perseverance  to  carry  through 
his  great  discovery  of  vaccination  had  not  his  earnest 
benevolence. pressed  it  on  him,  as  a  duty,  to  cbnfer  suck 
a  great  and  permanent  benefit  on  the  whole  human  race. 

f  JeDnm'i  lif*  wu  written  by  the  intimita  friend  of  hit  later 
Tesn,  Dr  Baron  of  OlonceiUc  (2  Toll.  1827,  1838),  nnd  this  excal- 
jeot  work  i*  almost  the  sola  aoorca  from  which  the  pnaent  aud 
other  biographies  of  him  have  been  taken.  (J.  K  O,*) 

'  JENYNS,  SoAM  (1704-1787),  author  of  the  Free 
Inquiry  into  the  Stature  and  Origin  of  Evil,  was  bom  at 
London,  of  •  good  family,  in  1704.  He  enjoyed  the  best 
educational  advantages,  and  studied  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1742  he  was  chosen  M,P.  for  Cambridge- 
shire, in  which  his  property  lay,  and  he  afterwards  sat  for 
the  boroufrh  of  Bunwich  and  the  town  of  Cambridge. 
From  1765  to  1780  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  board  of  trade.    He  died  December  18,  1787. 

For  the  measure  of  literary  repute  which  he  enjoyed 
Auing  Us  life  Jenyns  was  indebted.u  mnch  to  his  wealth 


and  social  standing  as  to  his  accomplishments  and  talents, 
though  both  were  considerable.  His  poetical  works,  the 
Art  of  Dancing,  1727,  and  Jliteellaniei,  1770,  cootaia 
many  passages  graceful  and  lively,  though  occasionally 
verging  on  licence.  Tlie  first  of  his  prose  works  was  his 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  A'ature  and  Origin  of  Evil,  1766. 
This  essay  was  severely  criticized  on  its  appearance^ 
especially  by  Dr  Johnson  in  the  Literary  Magazine. 
Johnson  in  this  critique — the  very  best  paper  of  the  kind 
he  ever  wrote — condemned  the  book  strongly  as  a  slight 
and  shallow  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
moral  problems.  Jenyns,  a  gentle  ai.d  amiable  man  in 
the  maw,  was  extremely  irritated  by  his  failure.  He  put 
forth  a  second  edition  of  his  work  with  a  vindication 
prefixed,  and  tried  to  take  vengeance  on  Johnson  after  his' 
death  by  a  sarcastic  cpiteph.  In  177C  Jenyns  published 
his  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Iteligion. 
Though  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  affected  a  kind  ofi 
deistic  scepticism,  he  had  now  returned  to  the  orthodox 
creed  of  his  youth,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his 
sincerity,  questioned  at  the  time,  in  defending  Christianity 
on  the  ground  of  ite  totel  variance  with  the  principles  of 
human  reason.  The  work  was  deservedly  praised  in  ite 
day  for  ite  literary  merite,  but  is  so  plainly  the  production 
of  a  dilettante  in  theology  that  as  a  scientific  treatise  it  is 
valueless.  A  i;ollectcd  edition  of  the  works  of  Jenyns 
appeared  in  1790,  with  a  biography  by  Charles  Nelson' 
Cole, 

JEFHTHAH  {rv»),1e4Si*),ow,  of  the  "judges"  of 
Israel,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  "  Oilead, '  and,  beiug  ex- 
pelled from  his  father's  house  by  his  lawful  brethren,  took 
refuge  in  the  Syrian  land  of  Tob,  where  he  gathered  around 
him  a  powerful  band  of  homeless  men  like  himself.  The 
Ammonites  pressing  h^rd  on  his  countrymen,  the  "  elders 
of  Oilead  "  called  for  his  help,  which  he  consented  to  give 
on  condition  that  in  the  event  of  victory  the  supremacy 
should  be  conferred  upon  him.  The  success  of  his  arms 
was  complete,  and  he  became  in  consequence  "judge  *  of 
Israel  until  his  death  six  years  afterwards.  His  name  is 
best  known  in  history  and  literature  in  connexion  with  his 
"  vow,"  which  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  as  a  burnt 
offeritig  on  his  return  from  the  war.  Much  reluctance  baa 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  shown  by  many  writers  in  accept- 
ing the  plain  sense  of  the  Scripture  narrative  on  this  point, 
— relnctence  which  proceeds  to  a  large  extent  on  unwar- 
ranted assumptions  as  to  the  stage  of  ethical  development 
which  had  been  reached  in  Israel  in  the  period  of  the 
judges,  or  at  the  time  when  the  narrative  took  shape. 
Several  modem  writers,  ou  the  other  hand,  are  disposed 
to  find  a  mythical  element  in  the  history  of  Jephthah.  In 
this  connexion  weight  has  been  laid  on  his  name,  "the 
opener,"  on  the  fact  that  GQead  is  not  a  personal  name, 
and  particularly  on  the  circumstance  that  what  is  related 
about  his  daughter  appears  to  be  the  popular  explanation 
of  a  ceremony  closely  allied  to  well-known  rites  connected 
with  solar  mytholog)r.  The  story  of  Jephthah  is  told  ia 
Jodg.  X.  l&-xiL  7;  a  great  part  of  this  section  of  that  book, 
however,  is  occupied  with  an  allocution  (xi,  14-27)  to  the 
children  of  Ainmon  which  almost  certainly  belongs  to  a 
later  hand. 

Sea  Wellhansen-Bleak,  BinUUvnj;  Ooldziher's  JTyMoiofft  itf 
Btbrdir ;  and  Btuder  and  Bwthesu'i  commentaries  on  Jodgis. 

JERBOA,  a  family  of  rodent  mammals  (Dipodida), 
chiefly  characterized  by  the  great  length  of  the  hind  limbs 
as  compared  with  those  in  front,  the  disproportion  beings 
in  most  cases,  greater  even  than  in  the  kangaroos.  Like  the 
latter,  the  jerboas,  or  jumping  mice,  as  they  are  also  called, 
raise  themselves  when  disturbed  on  their  hind  legs,  ami 
execute  enormous  leaps  by  the  aid  of  a  bng  muscular  tail. 
When  undisturbed,  howaver,  they  make  use  of  aU  thair 
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limbs  in  walking,  while  tin  front  pair  are  also  employed 
by  many  apeciea  as  hands  for  the  conveyance  of  food  to 
the  month.  The  jerboas,  of  which  there  are  three  genera 
and  twenty-two  species  known,  occur  chiefly  throaghout 
northern  and  central  Africa,  sonth-eastem  Enrope,  and 
central  and  Boatliern  Asia,  while  one  genus  (Pedetea)  is 
'confined  to  Snuth  Africa  and  another  {Jaeulus)  to  North 
America.  Of  the  third  geuus  (Diptu)  there  are  twenty 
known  species,  a  typical  example  of  which  is  the  Egyptian 
jerboa  {Oipus  myyptitu).  Tlie  length  of  its  body  is  8 
inches,  and  of  its  tail,  which  is  long,  cylindrical,  and 
covered  with  short  hair,  terminated  by  a  tuft,  10  inches. 
Its  front  limbs  are  pentadactylons,  and  only  1  inch  in  length, 
the  hind  pair  three-tued  and  six  times  as  long.  When 
about  to  spring,  it  raises  its  body  by  means  of  the  hinder 
extremities,  and  supports  itself  at  the  same  time  upon  its 
tail,  while  the  fore  feet  are  so  closely  pressed  to  the  breast 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Hence  probably  the  name  Dipu$, 
at  two-footed.  It  then  leaps  into  the  air  and  alights  upon 
:t>  four  feet,  bnt  instantaneously  erecting  itself,  it  makes 
another  spring,  and  so  on  in  snch  rapid  succession  as  to 
Appear  as  if  rather  flying  than  running.  It  is  a  gregarious 
animal,  living  in  considerable  colonies  in  bnrrows,  which 
it  excavates  with  its  nails  and  teeth  in  the  sandy  soil  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia.  In  these  it  remains  daring  great  part 
of  the  day,  emerging  at  night  in  search  of  the  herbs  on 
which  it  feeds.  It  is  exceedingly  shy,  and  this,  together 
with  its  extraordinary  agility,  renders  it  difficult  to  capture. 
The  Arabs,  however,  succeed,  it  is  said,  in  this  by  closing 
up  all  the  exits  from  the  burrows  with  a  single  exception, 
by  which  therefore  they  are  forced  to  come,  and  over  which 
a  net  is  placed  for  their  captnre.  When  confined,  they  will 
gnaw  through  the  hardest  wood  in  order  to  make  their 
«8cap&  The  Indian  jerboa  {Dipui  i/idicut)  is  also  a 
nocturnal  burrowing  animal,  feeding  chiefly  on  grain, 
which  it  stores  up  in  underground  repositories,  closing 
these  when  full,  and  only  drawing  upon  them  when  the 
■upplyof  food  above  ground  is  exhausted.  The  natives 
in  some  parts  of  India  are  in  the  habit  of  searching  for 
and  robbing  those  granariesi  The  South  African  form, 
known  as  the  spring  haas  or  jumping  hare  of  the  colonists 
{Ptdelet  eapentit),  is -the  largest  member  of  the  family, 
meisuring  about  a  foot  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail, 
which  is  somewhat  longer,  and  is  bushy  throughout  Its 
molar  teeth  are  rootless,  while  its  toes,  which  are  three  in 
Qumber  on  each  hind  foot,  are  armed  with  long  hoof-like 
nails.  It  is  a  powerful  anim^,  nearly  as  large  as  a  hare, 
and  progresses  when  pursued  by  a  series  of  leaps,  each 
usually  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length.  Those  jumping  hares 
are  fonnd  abandantly  in  the  rocky  plateaus  of  South  Africa, 
where  colonies  of  them  form  extensive  burrowings  some- 
what similar  to  the  rabbit  warrens  of  Britain.  Like  other 
jerboas  it  is  chiefly  nocturnal,  and  occasionally  it  does 
considerable  injury  to  the  grain  crops  on  which  it  feeds. 
Of  the  American  genus  {Jaculut)  there  is  only  a  single 
species — the  Labrador  jumping  mouse  {Jaculut  hudaoniui). 
It  occurs  over  a  wide  area  of  North  America,  extending 
from  Missouri  northward  to  Labrador,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast  It  resembles  the 
spring  haas,  and  differs  from  all  other  jerboas  in  having  the 
metatarsal  bones  separated,  and  also  in  having  its  feet  five- 
toed.  It  is  a  small  creature,  measuring  about  6  inches  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  much  longer  and  very  rat-like  tail, 
and  lives  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  shrnbby 
places,  where  it  conceals  itself  by  day  but  roams  in  com- 
panies at  night.  Its  agility  is  extraordinary ;  one  kept  in 
confinement  by  General  Davies  took,  he  says,  "  progressive 
leaps  of  from  3  to  4  and  sometimes  of  6  yards " ;  while 
Andnbott  considered  it  as  probably  the  most  agile  of  all 
wild  animals.     On  the  apprsaeh  of  winter  the  American 


jumping  mouse  retires  into  its  burrow,  and  there  etAotH 
itself  within  a  hollow  bail  of  mud,  in  which  it  passes  the 
cold  season  in  a  state  of  complete  torpidity.  The  North 
American  Indians  neither  eat  its  flesh  nor  make  any  use  of 
its  skin. 

JERDAN,  WiLUAM  (1782-1869),  journalist,  was  bom 
April  16,  1782,  at  Kelso,  Scotland.  After  leaving  the 
'  parochial  school  of  his  native  -town,  his  erratic  youth  be- 
tween the  years  1799  and  1806  was  spent  in  the  successivs 
spheres  of  a  country  lawyer's  office,  a  London  West 
India  merchant's  counting-house,  an  Edinburgh  solicitor's 
chambers,  and  the  position  of  surgeon's  mate  on  board  H.M. 
guardship  "  Gladiator  "  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  under  bis 
uncle,  who  was  surgeon.  In  1806  the  insertion  of  some 
verses  of  his  in  a  Portsmouth  paper  determined  Jerdan's 
choice  of  literature  as  a  profession ;  and,  proceeding  to 
London,  he  found  employment  as  a  newspaper  reporter.' 
By  1812  he  had  become  editor  of  The  Sun,  a  semi-official 
Tory  paper ;  bnt  a  quarrel  with  the  chief  proprietor  brought 
that  engagement  to  a  close  in  1817.  He  passed  next  to 
the  editor's  chair  of  The  Literary  Gatetle,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  success  for  thirty-four  years.  Jerdan's  position 
as  editor  introduced  him  into  high  social  and  literary 
circles;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  deference 
he  met  with,  unless  one  is  content  to  accept  him  at  his 
own  somewhat  self-satisfied  estimate,  as  contained  in  his 
Avtabiography  (4  vols.,  1853-3),  for  which,  however,  there 
is  no  other  warrant.  An  account  of  his  acqu  lintancs, 
among  whom  Canning  was  a  special  intimate,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Men  I  have  Knotm  (1866).  When  Jetdsn 
retired  in  1650  from  the  editorship  of  the  Literary 
,  Gatette,  his  pecuniary  affairs,  either  through  misfortune  or 
imprudence,  were  far  from  satisfactory.  A  testimonial  of 
I  over  £900  was  subscribed  by  his  friends  ;  and  in  l)i!<2  s 
I  Oovenimeiit  ^lension  of  100  guineas  was  conferred  on  him 
I  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  Among  other  works,  including  trans- 
lations from  the  French,  Jordan  contributed  to  Fiiha'i 
I  National  Portrait  Oal'ery  of  lUuetriout  and  Emiuent 
\  PfrioHnfffto/tfte  I9th  Century.  He  died  July  11,  1869.  ' 
I  JEREMIAH.  \.  Lift. — The  narrative  poiiioas  if  the 
I  Book  of  Jeremiah  are  singularly  full  and  precise,  and  even 
apart  from  these  the  subjective,  lyric  tone  of  the  prophet's 
mind  enables  us  to  form  a  more  distinct  idea  of  his  character 
than  we  have  of  any  other  prophetic  writer.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  priest  named  Hilkiah,  and  it  has  been  held  b; 
many  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  that  this 
Hilkiah  was  the  celebrated  high  priest  of  that  name,  who 
"found  the  book  of  the  law  (Torah)  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah "  (2  Kings  zxiL  8).  'This  conjecture,  indeed,  is 
not  a  very  probable  one,  for  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  was 
of  the  house  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  iL  13),  and  Anathoth, 
where  Jeremiah's  family  lived,  was  occnpied  by  prieata  of 
the  line  of  Ithamar  (1  Kings  iL  26).  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  prophet  was  treated  by  priests  and  officials 
with  a  consideration  which  seems  to  argue  that  he  had 
high  connexiona.  Jeremiah  was  still  young  when  he  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  career  (L  6) ;  the  year  is  stated  by 
himself  (L  2,  xxv.  3)  to  have  been  tihe  13th  of  Josiah  (629 
or  627  B.a).  This  was  before  the  memorable  "  diseoyeiy" 
of  tiie  Torah,  but  the  year  immediately  following  that  in 
which  Josiah  "  began  to  purge  Jndah  and  Jeraaalem  from 
the  high  places  and  the  images  of  Asherah"  (2  Chron. 
zzxiv.  3).  As  yet,  it  appeared  as  if  Judah  was  i^Joyiiig 
the  peace  promised  to  faithful  worshipper*  of  Jehovah; 
but  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  Manaaseh  was  not  to  be 
long  delayed.  The  battle  of  Megiddo  (609  B.a),  which 
cost  Josiah  his  life,  and  that  of  Carchemish  (606  B.aX 
which  determined  the  Babylonian  predominance  to  tha 
west  of  the  Enphiataa,  were  the  heralds  of  a  fatal  tnm  in 
the  fortune*  ol  tha  kingdom  of  Jndah.  ,^arNiiiah^(tt% 
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Phodon  of  Ja jaa)  mw  this,  and  at  oaee  foretold  the  TBst 
extension  of  Kebuchadnezzai's  power.  For  the  moit  part, 
his  miniitty  wu  exercised  in  the  capital,  thongh  from 
zl.  31  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  prophesied 
for  some  little  time  in  his  native  place.  It  was  daring 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  that  he  went  through  that 
baptism  of  complicated  (offering  which  has  made  him  in 
a  very  high  and  tme  sense  a  type  of  One  greater  than  ha 
I  King  and  people,  priests  and  (official)  prophets,  were  all 
tgaiost  him,  or  at  least  the  number  of  his  supporters  was 
loo  small  to  connterbalance  the  opposition.  Onlj  on  one 
•ccasion,  when  accused  of  a  capital  crime  as  having  "  pro- 
phesied against  this  citjr,"  the  "princes,"  supported  bj 
"  certain  of  the  elders  "  and  "  the  people,"  were  tnccessfol 
in  quashing  the  accusation,  and  setting  the  prophet  free. 
At  a  later  time  Jeremiah  incurred  a  still  greater  danger, 
though  he  was  proridentially  saved  from  the  hands  of  his 
persecuton.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (which,  it 
18  important  to  remember,  was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar) 
Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  write  down  "  all  the  words  that 
I  have  spoken  unto  thee  against  Israel,  and  against  Jndah, 
and  against  all  the  nations  .  .  .  from  the  days  of  Jusiah 
even  unto  this  daj  "  (xxzvi  2).  The  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  clear  as  it  seems  at  first  sight,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
"First  o^aIl,  an  historically  accurate  reproduction  of  the  pro- 
phecies would  not  have  suited  Jeremiedi's  object,  which  was 
not  hislorical  but 'practical ;  he  desired  to  give  a  salutary 
ahoek  to  the  people,  by  bringing  before  them  the  fatal 
consequences  of  their  evil  deeds.  And  next,  it  appears 
from  ver.  29  that  the  purport  of  the  roll  which  the  king 
burned  was  that  the  king  of  Babylon  should  'come  and 
destroy  this  land,'  whereas  it  is  clear  that  Jeremiah  had 
ottered  many  other  important  declarations  in  the  course  of 
his  already  long  ministry."  The  most  probable  view  is 
that  of  Oratz,  vix.,  that  the  roll  simply  contaiued  chap. 
XXV.,  which  is  in  fact  (omitting  the  interpolations  in  vera. 
12,  26)  entirely  concerned  with  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  its  consequences,  and  which  expressly  claims  to 
have  been  written  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim:  "la 
sot  thii  the  prophecy  which  Jeremiah  dictated  to  Baruch, 
and  is  nof  ver.  2  a  loose,  inaccorate  statement  dne  to  a 
later  editor)  That  the  prophetic  as  well  as  the  historical 
books  have  passed  through  various  phases  (without  detri- 
ment to  their  religious  value)  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  The  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  37th 
and  38th  of  the  same  book,  have  demonstrably  been 
brought  into  their  {>resent  shape  by  an  editor ;  is  it  not 
highly  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  these  narrative  chapters 
of  Jeremiah  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  passed  through 
a  umilar  process t"  The  "princes,"  on  this  as  on  the 
former  occasion  (chap.  zxvL),  were  disposed  to  be  friendly 
to  Jeremiah  and  his  secretary ;  but  for  some  reason  they 
felt  themselves  bound  (as  tlisy  did  not  feel  themselves 
bound  before)  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  king.  Jehoiakim 
was  enraged  at  the  contents  of  the  prophetic  roll,  cut  it  in 
pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire;  This  time  Jeremiah 
escaped;  but  under  the  weak-minded  Zedekiah  he  was 
more  than  once  imprisoned  (chaps,  zxxii.,  xxxiii.,  zxzvii., 
zzxviiL).  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  tension  of  feeling, 
ihe  "princes,"  who  were  formerly  friendly  to  Jeremiah, 
■ow  took  up  an  attitude  of  decided  hostility  to  him.  At 
last  they  had  him  consigned  to  a  miry  dungeon,  and  it 
was  the  king  who  interfered  for  his  relief  though  he 
remained  a  prisoner  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Nebuchad- 
nezmr,  who  had  doubtless  heard  of  Jeremiah's  constant 
Teoommendations  of  snbmission,  gave  him  the  choice  either 
of  going  to  Babylon  or  of  remaining  in  the  country  (chaps, 
zxzviil,  zxxix.).  He  chose  the  latter,  and  resided  with 
Gedaliah,  the  native  governor,  at  Hizpah.  On  the  mnrder 
of  Uedaliah  ha  was  carried  t»  Sgypt  igaiaat  hia  will  (chaps. 


zL-zUiL),  where  He  predicted  the  approaching  conquest 
and  desolation  of  the  Nile  valley.  A  legendary  traditioo 
states  that  he  suffered  death  by  stoning. 

2.  Charaeler  and  Literary  Style. — It  is  interesting  to 
compare  Jeremiah  with  Isaiah.  The  earlier  prophet  had 
advantages  which  were  denied  to  the  latter ;  he  lived  at  a 
period  of  comparative  national  ptosperity,  and  his  moral 
and  intellectual  gifts  were  of  a  stronger  and  more  striking 
order.  But  Jeremiah  has  this  noteworthy  point  in  his 
favour  that  he  overcame  the  natural  shrinking  of  a  some- 
what feminine  character,  and  showed  himself  able,  in'  a 
strength  not  his  own,  to  resist  impediments  which  even 
Isaiah  would  have  found  terribly  great.  "When,"  as 
Ewald  says,  "the  truth  and  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  call  him 
or  the  resisting  world  provokes  hiin  to  the  contest,  he  then 
knows  nothing  of  diffidence  and  fear,  nothing  of  tenderness 
and  pliability,  he  contends  before  the  eyes  of  all  with  the 
most  decisive  energy  against  every  false  prophet  who  mis- 
leads the  people  (xxviii.  0  iq.,  zzix.  10  «;.,  24  $q.) ;  if 
the  truth  has  not  been  proclaimed  with  due  faithfulness  to 
the  king,  he  goes  still,  as  Isaiah  did  in  his  day,  without 
hesitancy,  to  tiie  royal  palace  (zxiL  1-19,  zzziv.  2-7);  and, 
although  himself  of  a  priestly  family,  he  speaks  from  the 
very  first  with  special  emphasis  against  the  growing 
degeneracy  of  the  priests  (i.  18,  IL  26,  iv.  9),  and  is  never 
weary  of  speaking  against  every  kind  of  arbitrariness 
wherever  and  in  whatever  form  it  is  found  (zxziv.  8-22, 
xxxviL  14  sy.)."  Another  point  of  eontmst  is  well  worth 
noticing.  Only  five  years  alter  Jeremiah's  first  appearance 
as  e  prophet  that  great  reform  took  place  wUch  was 
associated  with  the  "discovery"  of  the  Deuteronomio 
Torali.  It  is  a  highly  probable  conjecture  (comp  chap, 
xl)  that  Jerelniah  wa<  at  the  outset  an  ardent  preacher  of 
the  contents  of  this  great  book ;  at  any  rate,  his  memory 
became  surcharged  with  the  ideas  and  even  the  phrases  of 
Deuteronomy.  The  consequences  of  the  reforming  endea- 
vours of  what  may  be  called  the  Deuteronomic  party  were 
bqth  good  and  evil  The  centralization  of  religion,  and 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  moral  duties,  were  steps  of  the 
highest  importance.  "But  inasmuch  ss  a  sacred  book 
was  a>  aach  for  the  first  time  looked  npon  with  greater 
reverence  as  a  state  authority,  there  arose  thus  early  a  kind 
of  book-science  with  its  pedantic  pride  and  erroneous 
learned  endeavours  to  interpret  and  apply  the  Scriptures ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  there  arose  also  a  new  kind  of 
hypocrisy  and  idolatry  of  the  letter,  through  the  new  pro- 
tection which  the  state  gave  to  the  religion  of  the  book 
acknowledged  by  the  law.  Thus  schohutic  wisdom  came 
into  conflict  with  genuine  prophecy  "  (Ewald,  The  ProjJutt, 
iiL  63,  64),  But  something  more  than  this  was  the  result. 
"  Hear  ye  the  words  of  this  covenant,"  was  the  address 
with  which  Jeremiah  began  his  Deuteronomic  preadiing; 
but,  as  time  went  on,  a  deeper  view  of  the  covenant  forced 
itself  upon  his  mature  mind,  and  the  expres<ion  which  it 
has  found  in  zzzi.  31-34  is  one  of  the  passages  which  best 
deserve  fb  be  called  "  the  gospel  before  Christ,"  It  is  sad 
that  Jeremiah  could  not  always  keep  hii>  spirit  under  the 
calming  influence  of  theae  high  thoughts.  No  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  except  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms, 
contains  so  mneh  which  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
character  of  a  aelf-denying  servant  of  Jehovah.  Sudi 
expressions  a*  those  in  xi.  20,  zv.  IS,  and  especially  zviiL 
21-23,  contrast  powerfully  with  Luke  zziii  34,  and  show 
that  the  typical  character  of  Jeremiah  ir  not  absolutely 
completei. 

No  wonder  if  Jeremiah'i  style  ia  feeble  compared  with 
that  of  the  "royal  prophet"  Isaiah,— -if  he  gladly  leans  on 
older  prophets,  and  copies  or  imitates  more  than  a  bolder 
genius  would  have  permitted.  His  utterance  is  intarrnpted 
by  sobs,  and  he  is  without  the  energy  to  aoor  to  poatio 
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heigltta  His  brerity  i»  that  of  "  tlie  evening  utar  of  pro- 
phecy," and  Ewald  even  remarks  (with  some  exuberance, 
perhaps)  that  he  has  "  great  wealth  of  new  figures  with 
great  delicacy  of  description,  a  literary  facility  that  readily 
arlapts  itself  to  the  most  different  subjects, ....  and  with 
nil  this  an  nnadomed  simplicity  whidi  is  very  unlike  the 
greater  artificiality  of  his  contemporary  Habakkuk." 

3.  Datet  of  the  Prophecies. — According  to  Bleek,  the 
following  prophecies  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  reign 
of  Josiah,  (a)  iL  1-iiL  5,  (i)  iii.  6-tL  30  (expressly 
referred  to  this  period),  (e)  viL  1-ix.  25,  {d)  xL  1-17. 
Dated  prophecies  meet  us  again  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim. 
Chap.  xzvL,  according  to  its  own  statement,  arose  in  the 
bej^nning  of  his  reign ;  and  it  is  held  by  some  that  chap, 
vii.  gives  the  same  prophecy  as  xztL  2-6,  only  in  a  fuller 
form.  The  prophecy  against  Egypt  in  zItL  2-12,  and  the 
prophecy  of  the  vast  extension  of  the  Babylonian  power  in 
chap  xxr.,  are  both  dated  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
(the  latter  is  evidently  not  free  from  interpolations).  To 
the  same  eventful  year,  according  to  most  scholars,  belongs 
the  writing  of  all  Jeremiah's  prophecies  in  the  roll  which 
was  read  before  Jehoiakim ;  but  we  have  already  soen 
reason  to  donbt  the  soundness  of  this  view.  At  any  rate, 
chap.  xzxv.  belongs  to  this  period,  as  the  saperscription 
and  the  contents  combine  to  show.  Bleek  also  refers 
several  other  prophecies  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  e.g.,  (a) 
xvi.  I-xviL  18,  (4)  xviL  19-27,  (c)  xiv.,  xv.,  (<f)  xviiL, 
(;)  xi.  18-xlL  17.  To  the  short  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  or 
to  the  last  period  of  Jehoiakim's,  we  may  refer  x.  1 7-23, 
and  perhaps  chap,  ziii.,  with  its  account  of  a  strange 
symbolical  action  connected  with  the  Euphrates  or  more 
probably  (Hitzig)  Ephrath,  i.e.,  Bethlehem.  Zedekiali's 
reign  is  much  more  fully  ropreseuted  in  the  prophecies ; 
see  chaps.  xziL-xziv.,  zxviL'-zzii;.,  and,  if  IL  69  is  to 
be  followed,  chaps.  1.,  IL  A  little  later  in  the  same  reigu 
we  may  place  chaps,  ziz.,  zx.,  which  describe  some  remark- 
able scenes  in  Jeremiah's  history.  Later  still,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  fall  zzxiv.  1-7,  chap, 
ixi,  and  the  group  of  chapters  beginning  at  chap,  zxxii., 
the  important  prophecies  in  chaps,  zzx.,  zxxi.,  also  perhaps 
belong  to  this  period ;  and  of  course  chap,  xxxvii  and 
the  two  following  chapters. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  there  are  some  portions 
of  the  book  the  Jeremianic  authorship  of  which  has  been 
entirely  or  in  part  denied,  (a)  Chap.  x.  1-16  was  written, 
according  to  Movers,  Hitzig,  Qraf,  Knobel,  aod  Naegelabach 
by  a  prophet  of  the  captivity — Movers  and  Hitzig  say, 
by  the  author  of  Isaiah  xl.-lzvL  (i)  Chapa  zzz.-xzxiiL, 
according  to  Movers  and  Hitzig,  have  been  brought  into 
their  present  shape  by  the  author  of  Iso.  xl.-lzvi.,  though 
the  basis  is  Jeremianic  (c)  Chaps.  1.,  ■  li.,  whick  Bleek 
assigns  to  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  was  according  to 
Movers  and  Hitzig  brought  into  its  present  form  by  a 
cnptivity  prophet,  working  on  a  Jeremianic  basis,  while 
Kwald  and  Knobel  hold  it  to  liave  been  entirely  written 
at  the  close  of  the  captivity,  {d)  Chap,  lit  evidently  forms 
the  close  of  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  no 
doubt  of  the  history  followed  very  closely  by  the  editor  of 
the  Books  of  Kings. 

We  cannot  here  enter  fully  into  this  subject  But  some- 
thing may  be  said  on  chaps.  L,  li.'  It  is  open  tn  grave 
doubt  whether  Jeremiah  wrote  these  chapters.  That  he 
cupipused  a  prophecy  against  Babylon  may  be  granted,  and 
that  he  gave  it  to  Serauih  with  the  charge  described  in  IL 
61 -6i  ;  bat  it  does  jfot  follow  that  the  present  prophecy 
on  Babylon  was  the  one  referred  to  in  ver.  60.  There  are 
special  reasons  for  the  opposite  view,  and  they  are  analoi^us 

'  In  zztIL  all  eritlci  agne  that  for  "  J«hoiakim  "  «•  should  lubsti- 
tut*,  with  tht  Sfriac  Ttniau.  "Ztdsklali.* 
*  Compar*  •  papsi  by  Buddt  In  Ji-krh.  /.  O.  ThtoL,  1879. 


to  these  which  lead  so  many  studenis  to  doubt  the  tsaiuil 
origin  of  Isa.  xl.-lzvL  For  example, — (I)  the  author 
of  the  btter  prophecy  (or  the  greater  part  thereof)  writa 
as  if  he  were  living  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  exile. 
So  does  the  author  of  Jer.  l,  IL  See  chap.  IL  venes  33, 
6  and  45,  11  and  28,  20-33.  (2)  Although  the  abova 
statement  is  literally  trne  of  most  of  Is&  xL-lzvi.,  yet 
there  are  some  passages  which  are  much  more  sugges- 
tive of  a  Palestinian  than  of  a  Babylonian  origin  (a«e 
I8A.1A.H).  Precisely  so  in  Jer.  L,  IL,  at  least  according  to 
one  prevalent  interpretation  of  L  5,  IL  50  (which  si« 
thought  to  imply  a  residence  in  Jerusalem),  1.  28,  IL  II, 
35,  61  (suggestive,  perhaps,  of  the  continuance  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple),  L  17,  IL  31  (implying,  as  some  think, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  is  still  alive).  Still  there  is  so  much 
doubt  respecting  the  soundness  of  the  inferences  that  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  rely  too.  cnnGdently  upon  them.  The  case 
of  Jer.  L,  IL  is  therefore  in  so  far  rather  less  favourable  tn 
Jeremiah's  authorship  than  that  of  Is&  xL-lxvL  is  to 
that  of  Isaiah.  (3)  Amongst  mnch  that  is  new  and  strange 
in  the  style  and  phraseology  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvL,  there  is 
not  a  little  that  reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  old  Isaiah. 
Similarly  with  Jer.  L,  IL  "  Every  impartial  judge,"  says 
Kuenen,  "mast  admit  that  the  number  of  parallel  pai- 
sages  is  very  large,  and  that  the  author  of  chaps.  L,  IL 
agrees  with  no  one  more  than  with  Jeremiah."  For 
instance,  the  formula,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  the 
God  of  Israel "  (L  18,  IL  33)  also  occurs  in  viL  3,  ix.  15, 
and  some  twenty-six  other  passages  ;  comp.  also  L  3  with 
ix.  d ;  L  5  with  xxxiL  40;  L  7  with  iL  3,  xiv.  18,  xviL 
13, 

The  probability  would  therefore  appear  to  be  that,  what- 
ever solution  we  adopt  for  the  literary  problems  of  Iss. 
xL-lxvi.,  an  analogous  solution  must  be  adopted  for  Jer.  L, 
IL  The  whole  quustiou  in  <u  large,  and  connects  itself  with 
St)  many  other  problems,  that  the  present  writer  declines 
to  pronounce  upon  it  here.  Only  it  should  be  observed— 
(1)  that  both  subject  and  tone  remind  <u  of  Isa.  xL-lxvL, 
and  the  kindri^  prophecies  scattered  about  in  the  first  part 
of  the  Book  of  Usiab,  and  more  especially  of  Isa.  ziiL  and 
the  closely  related  prophecy,  Isa.  xxziv. ;  (2)  that  tbess 
two  chapters,  Jer.  L  and  IL,  present  some  striking  points 
of  contact  with  Ezekiel,  who,  though  eootemporary  with 
Joremiah,  was  still  a  late  contemporary,  and  allusions  to 
whom  (since  Ezekiel  was  a  Ijterary  rather  than  an  oratorical 
prophet)  imply  that  his  prophetic  book  was  already  in 
circulation — in  other  words,  suggest  a  date  well  on  in  the 
exile  for  the  prophet  who  alludes  to  him  ;  (3)  that,  thoo^ 
there  are  many  Jeremianic  allusions  in  Jer.  L,  IL,  there  ai« 
also  several  passages  copied  almost  verbally  from  prophe- 
cies of  Jeremiah  and  applied  to  Babylon  and  its  asaailants 
(it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  should  have 
been  so  economical  of  his  literary  work).  It  deserves  to 
be  added  (4)  that,  though  Jeremiah  is  a  great  student  of 
the  earlier  prophetic  writings,  and  makes  numerous  alln- 
sinns  to  them  (see  rspecfally  chaps.  zlvL-xlix.).  nothing 
approaching  to  the  mosaic  work  in  Jer.  L,  IL  can  be  pointed 
to  in  the  undoubted  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  fact,  the 
author  of  these  chapters  has  borrowed  almost  the  whole  of 
their  contents  from  other  prophets, — his  own  property,  so 
to  speak,  being  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  mentioning: 

4.  The  MoMoreiic  Text  and  the  Septuagint  Vertion. — 
The  Alexandrian  verstoo  presents  an  nnusnaUy  large 
amount  of  variation  from  the  received  Hebrew  text  Even 
in  the  order  of  the  prophecies  there  is  one  remarkable  dis- 
crepancy, viz.,  in  the  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations  (chaps,  zxv.  15-xlv.  become  in  the  LXX.  chapa. 
xxxiL-lL,  the  series  of  prophecies  in  questioa  being 
transposed) ;  and  there  is  no  donbt  an  approach  to  the 
truth  io  the  LXX.  arrangement    More  important  an  tba 
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lUTcnneM  of  reading.  "  The  LXX.  Ims  vary  few  additioni, 
and  theaa  only  lingle  word*  or  lyllable* ;  on  the  eontnry, 
there  are  many  omiaaiona  of  vorda,  aentencea,  Tetiea,  and 
whole  paaaagea  (altogether  about  2700  worda  are  wanting, 
or  the  eighth  part  of  the  Maasoretic  text)  ;  alao  alterations 
of  paaaagea,  sometimaa  not  without  inBaence  on  the  senae  " 
(Bleek) ;  and  thaae  diacrepanciea  are  of  extremely  early 
date,  for  the  atate  of  the  Greek  text  waa  already  noUeed 
by  Origan  {Ep.  ad  A/rie.,  p.  S6,  Migne).  Three  principal 
ezplanationa  hare  been  offered  : — (1)  the  error  of  copyiata 
(Jerome,  Grabe) ;  (2) 'negligence  and  caprice  on  the  part 
of  the  Greek  tranalatora  (Spohn,  Naegelabach,  Wiehelhana, 
Eeil,  Graf);  (3)  the  existence  of  various  (or  at  least  two) 
recenaiona  of  the  Hebrew,  the  recension  aaed  by  LXX.  being 
nearer  to  the  original  text  than  that  of  the  Uassoreta  (J. 
1).  Miefaaelis,  Morsra,  Hitzig,  Bleek).  A  better  riew  ia  that 
adopted  by  Ewald,  Schrader,  and  Kuenen,  according  to 
which  the  ilassoretic  text  is  on  the  whole  the  beat ;  bnt  the 
Greek  reraion,  in  apita  of  the  manifold  errors  and  capiicea 
of  the  translat-ir,  sometimes  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
original  than  the  Uassoretie  tezL 

iTorbm  lUtralurt.—ytrumt,  Comvunt  in  lihrmn  fnplitl.  Jm- 
mtm,  S  Tola,  Lrfmttnltn,  170S ;  BUjniy,  Jtrtmiah  and  Lamn- 
laliont,  a  tun  trantlation,  viM  nata  crilieal,  philolojieal,  and 
txpftnatorjf,  London.  1784  ;  Spohn,  Jtrtinieu  vattt  t  vtrt.  Jvd. 
Altxandr.  ae  relt^ii,  initrpr.  Qrmt.  tmtndntut,  naiuqtu  eril.  iUiu- 
imIuM,  a  Toll.,  Loipuc.  17R4,  1824  (of  little  Tatna) ;  Roordt, 
Ccinm.  {»  aliquot  Jtr,  loea,  Groningtn,  1824 ;  UoTora,  Di  utriui- 
fui  ruinaionit  priicinioivm  Jtnmim,  Ormem  Alanndrinm  tt 
MebmicM  Untarithicu,  indolt  el  trigint,  Hambar)!,  1837 ;  Kttpor, 
/trtmina  librorum  nueioruin  intrrpra  ntqut  nindu,  Berlin,  1837  ; 
Wichelhan*,  Dt  Jtrimim  nnloiu  AUxandriua,  Halle,  1847 ; 
Seliolj,  Otr  U(u.  Tut  und  dit  LXX.  UtUrt.  d.  B.  Jtr.,  1876 ; 
Guthe,  De  Padirit  notiont  Jtrttniaiui,  1877.  Commentaries  by 
Graf,  teipeic,  18(2  ;  Hitiig,  ZJ  ed  ,  Leii>>ic,  1866  ;  NaegeUbsch, 
Bielefelvl  and  Leipeie,  1888;  Keil,  Leiinic,  1872;  Fiyne  Smith 
{Sptnker'$  Cou\m§ntar}/,  Tol.  t.),  London,  1870  ;  Ewald  (toI,  iii. 
of  English  tnnalatiop  of  Dii  fropitt-n),  London,  I87V ;  Schob, 
1880;  Cheyns  {Pulfit  Ctmuun'Mry),  in  tbspreaa.         (T.  E.  C) 

JEREZ  DE  LA  FRONTEBA,  a  city  in  the  province 
of  Cadix,  Spain,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Onadalste, 
16  miles  N.K.E.  of  Cadis  (28  by  rail),  and  67  aS.E.  of 
Seville.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  andnlating  plain  of 
much  fertility,  and  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
The  old  orenated  Moorish  wall  by  which  it  waa  formerly 
larronnded,  but  which  it  has  now  quite  outgrown,  still  par- 
tially exists,  as  also  do  eome  of  the  ancient  gateway*.  The 
newer  portions  of  the  town  are  well  built,  having  broad 
regular  streets  with  numerous  "  plazas  "  or  aqnarea  adorned 
with  fruit  treea.  The  principal  bnildings  are  the  Alcaaar, 
an  old  palace  fortress  belonging  to  the  Moorish  period, 
adjoining  the  modem  "  alameda "  or  promenade ;  the 
collegiate  ehnreh  (1696),  which,  however,  though  large, 
present*  no  attractive  architectural  features ;  and  die 
municipal  buildings,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tnry,  which  display  considerable  tiste.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  churches,  a  theatre,  an  orphanage,  four  hospitals, 
an  "  institute,"  a  library,  and  various  schools.  The  bull 
ring  (1876)  is  a  Urge  one,  and  enjoys  a  good  repute  in 
Andalusia.  The  staple  article  of  trade  is  the  wine  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood,  known  from  the  name  of  the  town 
as  "sherri*  '  (xeres)  or  sherry,  of  which  in  1876  a  total  of 
4,607,660  imperial  gallons  was  exported.  Of  these  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  took  4,024,114,  British  colonies 
51,132,  and  other  patU  of  the  world  633,314.  The  popn 
Ution  in  1877  was  64,633. 

Jam  baa  sometimaa  been  identited  with  the  ancient  Ada  Stgbt, 
butiamoat  probably  tli*.<<*id>  ("qua  Ccasmna")  of  Pliny.  The 
SJUrM  of  the  Aisba  ia  aaid  to  hiava  baao  a  oormption  from  Cmturi* 
A*Uto-  It  waa  ia  tUa  naigbbonrbood  that  the  drciaiTi!  battle  of 
the  Ooadaleta  (July  711)  waa  fongbt  which  practically  made  TalTk 
Blaster  of  the  entire  Pyraoaan  penm  nK  Jeras,  which  ia  frequently 
■wnti<mad  in  the  cbroniclsa  of  the  Spanlib  Anha,  waa  reooTered  by 
i^ph<Hi*e  th*  Wis*  in  )2{(, 


JEREZ  DE  LOS  CA6ALLER0S,  a  city  in  the  pra- 
vince  of  Badajoz,  Spain,  is  picturesquely  situated  39  nmaa 
to  the  south  of  tiiat  city,  on  two  heights  near  tha  Ardila,  • 
tributary  o{  the  Guadiana.  The  old  town  b  surrounded 
by  a  Moorish  wall  with  six  gates ;  the  newer  portion  of  th« 
city  is  well  and  regularly  built,  and  adorned  with  nnmaren* 
orange  and  other  fruit  trees.  It  has  linen  and  wooUan 
manufactures  to  a  limited  extent  and  several  tanneries ; 
but  its  principal  articles  of  trade  are  the  various  agricul- 
tural and  other  products  of  the  district,  especially  the  fin* 
quality  of  pork  which  is  reared  in  the  oak  forests  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alphonao  IX.  of  Leon  in  1229  ;  in  1232  it  was  extended 
by  his  son  Saint  Ferdinand,  who  gave  it  to  the  Knight* 
Templars,  whence  the  name  dt  lot  Caballtrot.  It  was  made 
a  city  by  Charles  V.     The  population  in  1877  was  8163. 

JERICHO  (in'T,  \rrf,  «  fragrant,"  or  perhaps,  accord- 
ing  to  an  old  interpretation,  "  city  of  the  moon  ")  was  the 
first  city  west  of  the  Jordan  occupied  by  the  Israelites. 
The  city  was  destroyed,  and,  though  it  is  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  under  ito  usual  name  (2  Sam.  x.  6)  or  by  it* 
epithet  "city  of  palm  trees  "  (Jodg.  L  16,  iiL  13;  oomp. 
Dent  xxziv.  3),  it  was  not  rebuilt  a*  a  fortified  place  till 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  King*  xvL  34),  when  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  prophetical  society,  and  appears  in  the  history  of 
the  prophet  Elisha  (2  King*  iL).  The  narrative  of  the 
healing  of  the  waters  by  Elisha  is  referred  by  Joeephns  {£,  J. 
ir.  8,  3)  to  the  copious  fountain  now  called  the  Saltan^ 
Spring,  which  lies  on  the  western  margin  of  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, 700  feet  below  the  Mediterranean  level,  and  jost  under 
the  eliSs  of  M.  Quarantania.  The  monnds  surrounding  the 
spring  are  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  show  no  traces  of  andent 
building.  The  position  of  the  town,  in  a  district  of  great 
fertility,  with  roee  gardens  ( Ecdus,  zziv.  1  i),  varions  species 
of  date  palms,  and  valuable  cultivation  of  henna,  opobal- 
samum,  and  myrobakn  (Jos.,  «(  nipra;  Strabo,  xvL  3),' 
secured  its  prosperity,  while  its  situation  at  the  gate  of  the 
great  pass  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jerusalem 
gave  it  strategical  importance.  Thus  we  find  that  it  shared 
the  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  exile  (£xra  il  34),  was  re- 
occupied  on  the  restoration  (Neh.  iiL  J2),  and  was  fortified 
by  Bacchidee  in  the  Maecabee  wars  (1  Mac.  ix.  60).  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  there  were  two  forts,  Threx  and'  Taaru*,  pro- 
tecting the  pass  above  Jericha  Antony  gave  the  groves 
of  Jericho  as  a  rich  gift  to  Cleopatra.  From  her  they 
passed  to  Herod  the  Great,  \7ho  made  the  city  his  winter 
residence,  and  adorned  it  with  buildings^  crowning  the  height 
above  with  a  fortress  named  after  liis  mother  Cypnia. 
Here  it  was  that  the  tyrant  died.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Jericho  of  Herod  waa  not  on  the  site  of  the  old 
city  ( Jos., «( tupra)  bnt  a  mile  to  the  south,  where  there  are 
also  mounds  and  the  remains  of  five  aqueducts  conveying 
water  from  three  distant  springs.  A  great  tank,  of  which 
the  ruins  are  still  traced,  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the 
aame.in  which  Herod  drowned  Ari8tobolus(Jo*.,  Jnt.,  xr, 
2,  3).  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  pilgrims  from  Pensa  and 
Galilee  appear  to  have  gathered  at  Jericho  on  tlieir  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  so  the  town  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Qoepelh  According  to  Eusebius  (Onom.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p. 
266)  Jericho  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jent- 
salem,  and  a  new  town  sprang  np,  from  which  he  distin- 
guishee  the  ruins  of  two  earlier  cities  as  still  visible.  To  the 
third  Jericho,  which  was  an  episcopal  city,  may  be  refemd 
the  Bycantine  remains  immediately  east  of  Tdl  es  SnltAn. 
The  present  village  of  RthA  or  Arthft,  which  stands  nesrly 
half  an  honr  sonth-eaat  of  the  Sultan's  Spring,  is  a  still  more 
modem  site,  with  a  square  tower  of  crusading  date.  Tik&t, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  still  speaks  of 
Jericho  as  producing  dates,  bananas,  aad  exceUent  sugar,' 
bpt  ftU  these  b»v«  ditappei^  with  the  gradual  dfotj  o( 
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the  plaoei  Th»  modem  village  ie  but  a  groap  of  aqoalid 
huta,  end  the  encient  grorei  are  represented  by  a  thicket 
ot  the  Spina  Chritti  and  other  trees  between  the  Tillage  and 
the  Sultan's  Spring. 

JGBOME,  St  (Hikbonyxus,  in  full  Eusebtts  Soph- 
Boxiua  HiiEBovYicDs),  was  bom  at  Strido  (modern 
Strigaal),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Balmatia  fronting 
Panuonia,  dwtroyed  by  the  Goths  in  377  A.D.  Some 
authorities,  following  Prosper's  cbrunide,  give  330  or  331 
lis  the  date  of  his  birth,  bat  from  certain  passages  in  bis 
writings  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  not  born  till  340 
or  312.  He  says,  fur  example,  that  he  was  a  boy  learning 
grammar  when  Jnliau  died ;  bat  Julian  died  in  363,  and 
Jerome  woold  scarcely  call  himself  a  boy  if  he  had  been 
thirty-three  years  old.  What  is  known  of  Jerome  has 
mostly  been  recovered  from  his  own  writings,  for  he  was  a 
gossiping  sort  of  man,  and  biographers  have  only  to  string 
together  extracts  from  his  epistles  and  prologues  to  get  a 
very  good  acconnt  of  his  life.  His  parents  were  Christians, 
ortlkodor  though  living  among  people  mostly  Arians,  and 
wealthy.  He  was  at  first  educated  at  home,  Bonosus,  a 
life-long  friend,  aharing  his  boyish  studies,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Borne  to  perfect  bis  edacation.  Donatus, 
whose  Latin  grammar  was  to  be  the  plague  of  generativtps 
of  medinval  school-boys  from  Bt  Andrews  to  Prague  till 
C!orderius  and  the  Reformation  drove  it  ont,  taught  him 
grammar  and  explained  the  Latin  poets.  Yiotorinns  thu^ht 
him  rhetoric.  He  attended  the  law-conrti,  and  liateoed  to 
the  Roman  advocates  pleading  in  the  Forum.  He  went 
to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  heard  lectures  on  Plato, 
Diogenes,  Clitomaehus,  and  Carneades ;  the  conjunction  of 
names  shows  how  philosophy  had  become  a  dead  tradition. 
His  Sundays  were  spent  in  the  catacombs  in  discovering 
graves  of  the  martyrs  and  deciphering  inscriptions.  Pope 
Liberins  baptized  him  in  360 ;  three  years  later  the  news 
of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  came  to 
Rome,  and  Christians  felt  relieved  from  a  great  dread. 

Whan  his  student  days  were  over  Jerome  returned  to 
Stride,  but  did  not  stay  there  long.  His  character  was 
formed.  He  was  a  scholar,  with  a  scholar's  tastes  and  crav- 
ings for  knowledge,  easily  excited,  bent  on  scholarly  dis- 
coveries. From  Strido  he  went  to  Aquileia,  where  he  formed 
some  friendships  among  the  monks  of  the  large  monastery 
there,  the  most  notable  being  his  acquaintance  with  Bnfinua, 
with  •whom  he  was  destined  to  quarrel  bitterly  over  the 
qnention  of  Origen's  orthodoxy  and  worth  as  a  commentator; 
fur  Jerome  was  a  man  who  always  sacrificed  a  friend  to 
an  opinion,  and  when  he  changed  sides  in  a  controversy 
expected  his  acquaintances  to  foUow  him.  From  Aquileia 
he  went  to  Oaul,  visiting  in  turn  the  principal  places  in 
that  country,  from  Karbonne  and  Toulouse  in  the  south  to 
Treves  on  ^e  north-east  frontier.  He  stayed  some  time  at 
Treves  studying  and  observing,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
fi'rat  began  to  think  seriously  upon  divine  things.  From 
Treves  he  returned  to  Strido,  and  from  Strido  to  Aquileia. 
He  settled  down  to  literary  work  in  Aquileia,  and  com- 
posed there  his  first  original  tract,  D*  Mulurt  uptiet 
ptniuta,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Innocentius. 
Some  quarrel,  no  one  knows  what,  caused  him  to  leave 
Aquileia  suddenly;  and  with  some  companions,  Innocentius, 
Evagrius,  and  Heliodorus  being  among  them,  he  started 
for  a  long  tour  in  the  East  ^le  epistle  to  Rufinus  (3d 
in  Vallatsi'a  enamsration)  tells  ns  the  nmte.  They  went 
thtongh  Thrace,  visiting  Athens,  Bithynia,  Qalatia,  Pontus, 
Oappadoeia,  and  Cilicia,  to  Antioch,  Jerome  observing  and 
mibng  notes  as  they  went  He  was  interested  in  the 
theological  dispntes  and  schluns  in  Oalatia,  in  the  two 
languages  cpoken  in  Cilima,  in.  At  Antioch  the  party 
lemaiiud  aome  time.  Innocentins  disd  of  a  fever,  and 
Jvmt  m*  dan^erooaljr  ilL    This  ill^ «rs  bron^ht  him  face 


to  face  with  death;  he  axperienoed  conversion,  and  resolvel 
to  renoanoe  whatever  kept   him  back   from   Qod.     Hit 
greateat  temptation  waa  the  study  of  the  literature  of  pagan 
Rome.     Li  his  dreams  Qod  reprosohed  him  with  canng 
more  to  be  a  Ciceronian  than  a  Christian.    He  disliked  ths 
uncouth  style  of  the  Scriptures.     "O  Lord,"  he  prayed, 
"Thnu  knowest  that  whenever  I  have  and  study  secular 
MSS.  I  deny  .Thee,"  and  he  made  a  resolve  henceforth 
to  devote  his  scholarship  to  the  Holy  Scripturei    "  David 
waa  to  be  henceforth  hia  Simonides,  Pindar,  and  Alcaeui, 
his  Flaccus,  CatuUns,  and  Severus."     Fortified  by  thsM 
resolves  he  betook  himself  to  a  hermit  life  in  the  wastes  of 
Chalcis.     Cbalcis  was  the  Thebaid  or  the  Marseilles  of 
Syria.     Great  nnmbera  of  monks,  each  in  solitary  cell, 
spent  lonely  lives,  scorched  by  the  sun,  ill-clad  and  scantily 
fed,  pondering  on  portions  of  Scripture  or  copying  ^ISS.  to 
serve  as  objects  of  meditation.     Jerome  at  once  set  himself 
to  such  scholarly  work  as  the  place  afforded.    He  discovered 
and  copied  MSS.,  and  began  to  study  Hebrew.     There  also 
ho  wrote   the  life  of   St  Paul   of  Thebes,   probably  an 
imaginary  tale  embodying  the  facta  of   the  monkiah  life 
around  hun.     Joat  then  the  Moletian  schism,  which  had  to 
do  with  the  relation  of  the  orthodox  to  Arian  bishops  and 
to  those  baptixed   by  Ariana,  distressed   the  chnrch  at 
Antioch,  and  Jerome  as   usual  eagerly  joined   the   fray. 
Here  as  elsewhere  he  had  bat  one  rule  to  guide  kirn  in 
matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline, — the  practice  of  Roms 
and  the  West ;  for  it  is  singular  to  see  bow  Jerome,  who  is 
daringly   original   in   points  of  scholarly   criticism,   wss 
simply  a  ruthless  partisan  in  all  other  matters  ;  and,  having 
discovered  what  was  the  Western  practire,  be  set  tongns 
and  pen  to   work  with  hia   oanal  bitterness   {Altenatio 
Liiei/eriant  et  Orthodox!).     From  Antioch  he  weut  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  met  with  the  great  eastern  acholar 
Slid  theologian  Gregory  of   Naziansus,  and  with  hia  aid 
tried  to  perfect  himself  in  Greek.     The  result  of  hia  studies 
there  was   the  translation  of  the  CknmiroA  of  Eusebius, 
with  a  continuation,'  of  twenty-eight  homilies  of  Origen 
on  Jeremiah  and  Exekiel,  and  of  nine  homilisa  of  Origen 
on  the  Visions  of  Isaiah. 

In  381  Meletiua  died,  and  Pope  Damasos  interfered  in 
the  dispute  at  Antioch,  hoping  to  end  it  Jerome  was 
called  to  Borne  in  382  to  give  help  in  the  matter,  and  was 
made  secretary  daring  ths  investigation.  His  work  brought 
him  into  intercourse  with  this  great  pontiff,  who  aeon  saw 
what  be  could  beat  do,  and  how  his  vaat  acholaiahip  might 
be  made  of  nse  to  the  church.  Damasos  ao^eated  to  him 
to  nviae  the  exiating  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
to  thia  task  ha  heuceforth  devoted  his  great  abilitiea  (ssa 
BiBLs).  At  Rome  were  published  the  Qoapek  (with  a 
dedication  to  Pope  Damaans,  an  explanatory  introduction, 
and  the  cauons  of  Eusebius),  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the  LXX.  text, 
known  as  the  PtaUtrinm  Romanum,  which  waa  followed 
in  386  by  the  PtUt.  GaUieanum.  baaed  on  the  Hexaplar 
Greek  text  These  scholarly  labours,  however,  did  nut 
take  up  his  whole  time,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
Jerome  to  be  long  anywhere  without  getting  into  a  dia- 
puta  He  waa  a  sealona  defender  of  that  monaatie  life 
which  was  beginning  to  take  aueh  a  krge  place  in  the 
choroh  of  the  4th  century,  and  he  found  enUinsiaaUo  dis- 
ciples among  the  Roman  ladiea.  A  number  of  widowa 
and  maidens  met  together  in  the  houae  of  Marcella  to 
study  the  Scriptures  with  hun ;  he  taught  them  Hebrew, 
and  preached  Uie  virtnea  of  the  celibate  life.  EQa  argu- 
ments and  exhortations  may  be  gathered  from  many  of  hia 
epistles  and  from  his  tract  Advhrau  ffelnditan,  in  which 
he  defends  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Tiigin  Haiy 
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•gkimt  Hdvidioa,  who  mMnUined  that  Muy  bore  chil- 
dran  to  Joseph.  His  inflaence  over  theee  ladies  alarmed 
their  relations,  and  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  regular 
priesthood  and  of  the  populace,  but  while  Pope  Baiuasus 
lived  Jerome  remained  secure^  Damasus  died,  however, 
in  3H,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sirieius,  who  did  not  show 
much  friendship  for  Jerome.  U«  found  it  expedient  to 
leave  Rome  aud  set  out  for  the  East  in  385.  His  letters 
(especially  Ep.  i6)  are  full  of  outcries  against  his  enemies 
and  of  indignant  protestations  that  he  had  done  nuthing 
anbeooming  a  Christian,  th.:t  he  had  taken  no  munejr,  nor 
gifts  great  nor  small,  that  he  had  no  delight  in  silken 
attire,  sjnrkling  gems,  or  gold  ornaments,  that  no  matron 
moved  him  unless  by  penitence  and  fasting,  &e.  His 
route  it  given  in  the  third  book  In  Xufiitum;  he  went  by 
Rbegium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  was  entertained  by 
Buhop  Epiphanius,  to  AntiucL  There  he  was  joined 
by  two  wealthy  Roman  ladies,  Fauln,  a  widow,  and 
EostoeUum  her  daughter,  one  of  Jerome's  Hebrew 
■tudenta.  They  came  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Roman 
maidens  vowed  to  .live  a  celibate  life  in  a  nunnery  in 
Falestinei  Accompanied  by  these  ladies  Jerome  made 
the  tour  of  Palestine,  carefully  noting  with  a  scholar's 
keenness  the  various  places  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
The  results  of  this  journey  may  be  traced  in  his  trans- 
lation with  emendations  of  the  book  of  Eusebius  on  the 
aitoatiott  and  names  of  Hebrew  places,  written  probably 
three  yean  afterwards,  when  he  had  settled  down  at 
Bethlehem.  From  Palestine  Jerome  and  his  companions 
went  to  Egypt,  remaining  some  time  in  Alexandria ;  and 
they  visited  the  convents  in  the  Nitrian  desert.  Jerome's 
mind  was  evidently  full  of  «nzii:ty  about  his  translation  uf 
the  Old  Testament,  for  we  find  him  in  his  letters  recording 
the  co-iversations  he  had  with  learned  men  about  disputed 
readings  aud  doubtful  renderings ;  Didymns  of  Alexandria 
appears  to  have  been  most  useful  When  they  returned  to 
Palestine  they  all  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  Paula  built 
four  monasteries,  three  for  nuns  and  one  for  monks.  She 
was  at  the  head  of  the  nunneries  nntil  her  death  in  404, 
when  Eustochium  succeeded  her ;  Jerome  presided  over  the 
fourth  monastery.  In  this  monastery  at  Bethlehem 
Jerome  did  most  of  his  literary  work  and,  throwing 
aside  his  unfinished  plan  of  a  translation  from  Origen's 
Hexaplar  text,  translated  the  Old  Testament  directly  from 
the  Hebrew,  with  the  aid  of  Jewish  scholars.  He  men- 
tions a  rabbi  from  Lydda,  a  rabbi  from  Tiberias,  and  above 
all  Rabbi  Ben  Anina,  who  came  to  him  by  night  secretly 
for  fear  of  the  Jews.  Jerotne  was  not  familiar  enough  with 
Hebrew  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  such  assistance,  and 
he  makes  the  synagogue  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  version  :  "  Let  him  who  would  challenge  aught  in 
this  translation,"  he  says,  "ask  the  Jews."  The  resnlt 
of  all  this  labour  was  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  which,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  the 
more  conservative  party  in  the  church,  afterwards  became 
the  Tnlgate  or  authorized  version;  but  the  Vulgate  as 
we  have  it  now  is  not  exactly  Jerome's  Vulgate,  for  it 
•uffered  a  good  deal  from  changes  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  older  translations;  the  text  became  very 
corrupt  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  particular  all  the 
Apocrypha,  except  Toblt  and  Judith,  which  Jerome 
translated  from  tiieChaldee,  were  added  from  the  older 
rersiona.* 

Notwithstanding  the  labonr  involved  in  translating  the 
Scripture*,  Jerome  found  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of  literary 
work,  and  also  to  indulge  in  violent  controveny.  Earlier 
in  life  he  had  a  great  admiration  for  Origen,  and  translated 
many  of  his  works,  and  this  lasted  after  he  had  settled  at 

>  Sm  Tsredloae,  VtrUf  Itttwm  ruloatm,  Rams,  18N,  18«4 
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Bethlehem,  lor'  he'ttanakted'in  389  Oiigen's  homilies 
on  Lnke;  but  he  came  to  change  his  opinion  and  wrote 
violently  against  the  admirers  of  the  great  Alexandrian 
scholar,  Contra  Joannem  Hitromlymiiaiivm,  and  AJvtrttu 
SuflHum  Lib.  III.,  for  both  John,  bishop  uf  Jerusalem, 
and  Rufinus,  Jerome's  old  friend,  were  followers  uf  Origen. 
At  Bethlehem  also  he  found  time  to  finish  DiJymi  <le 
Spiritu  Saueto  Liber,  a  translation  begun  at  Borne  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Damasns,  to  denounce  the  revival  of 
Gnostic  heresies  by  Jovinianus  and  Vigilantius  (AJv. 
JoviuiaHiim  Lib.  II.  and  Contra  Vigilantium  Liler),  and 
to  repeat  his  admiration  of  the  hermit  life  in  his  Vila  S. 
Uilarionii  Eremitt,  in  his  Vita  italchi  iloiiaeM  Cajjtivi, 
in  his  translation  of  the  Rule  of  St  Pachumius  (the 
Benedict  of  Egypt),  and  in  his  S.  Parhomii  tt  S.  Thto- 
dorici  Spitiola  et  Verba  Jfyttica.  He  also  wrute  at 
Bethlehem  De  Virii  iUuilribiu  $ivt  de  Scrifitoiibnt 
EedeiicuticiM,  a  church  history  in  biographies,  ending  with 
the  life  of  the  author;  D*  Sominibvt  Hrbraicis,  compiled 
from  Fhilo  and  Origen ;  and  De  Situ  et  Nomin^iu  Lucorum 
Hebrateontm.'  At  the  same  place,  too,  he  wrote  Quta- 
tioiut  Hebraiea  on  Genesis,*  and  a  series  of  commeutariea 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Exekiel,  Daniel,  the  Twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  Matthew,  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  Jerome 
engaged  in  the  FeUgian  controversy  with  more  than  even 
his  usual  bitterness  {Dialogi  contra  Pelagiatmt) ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  violence  of  his  invective  eo  j)ruvoked  liia 
opponents  that  an  armed  mob  attacked  the  mri/astery,  and 
that  Jerome  was  forced  to  flee  and  to  remain  in  conceal- 
ment for  nearly  two  years.  He  returned  tii  Bethlehem 
in  418,  and  after  a  lingering  illnesa  .died  oti  September 
30,  420. 

By  ftr  the  best  edition  of  Jarom^'s  works  is  tk  it  of  Yfillani 
(Verona,  1734-42),  which  contnint  in  prefacet  and  ami  'uJirei  ainioat 
nil  that  ii  known  of  tlie  gi-eat  Weatr.m  acholar.  Tt  i  itudent  will 
find  tl<e  ai-ticle  on  "  Hieronymus"  hy  Cdlln  in  Krtch  and  Gi-ubere 
£neychiiad<t  very  useful,  and  the  &igliah reader  will  find  a  buc- 
ciuct  account  of  bis  writings  taken  from  Vallani  in  Smith's  Dut. 
of  Qretk  and  £eman  Biograpkff  and  ilytkologj/,  ait  "  Hierony- 
mus." (T.  H.  L.)  . 

JEROME  OF  Pkmitk  («.  1365-1416),  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  John  Hues,  derives  the  ramame  by  which  he 
is  best  known  from  his  native  town,  where  he  was  bofn 
somewhere  between  1360  and  1370.  His  family  name  is 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  said  to  have  been  Fanlfisch. 
After  completing  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Prague, 
ha  proceeded  (about  1396)  to  Oxford,  where  in  course  of  a 
residence  of  some  duration  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
teaehing  and  writings  of  Wyclifi°e,  of  which  he  became  a 
zealous  disseminator  on  his  return  to  his  native  land.  In 
1398  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Prague,  and  then 
visited  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Cologne ;  at  the  first- 
mentioned  university  he  seems  to  have  graduated  as 
master  of  arts.  Returning  about  1407  to  Prague,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  with  Hubs  in  the  university  disputes 
which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  "  nation."  So 
great  did  his  reputation-for  learning,  energy,  and  sagacity 
become  that  he  was  employed  by  Ladislaua  IL,  king  Of 
Poland,  in  1410  to  assist  in  placing  the  university  of 
Cracow  upon  a  proper  footing,  while  by  SIgismund,  king  of 
Hungary,  he  was,  although  not  in  orders,  invited  to  preach 
before  him  at  Ofen.  His  public  disoounes  in  Hungary, 
however,  soon  brought  him  under  suspicion  of  Wyciiffite 
heresy,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  fly  the  country; 
taking  refuge  in  Vienna,  he  was  there  arrested  and  thrown 
into  piison,  bnt  on  the  intervention  of  his  friends  in  Prague 
obtained  his  release.     He  now  again  became  closely  aaso- 

•  Compare  the  critical  edition  of  tbas*  two  works  In  Lagarda'a 
OKomaUua  Sacra,  Dotting.,  1870. 
'  See  Lagarda's  aditian  appandsd  to  Us  OoHiil  Oraoa,  IM-fia, 
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Umted  with  Haas  in  his  native  city,  to  vhieh  he  had  once 
more  retarned,  and  whete  he  remained  after  the  ezpulsion 
of  his  friend  In  1415  he  went  spontaneonslj  to  Con- 
stance, determined  to  do  what  he,conld  for  Htiu,  who 
had  meaawhile  been  imprisoned  there ;  the  news  he 
received  on  his  arrival  were  so  discoaraging,  however,  that, 
panie-striclcen,  he  immediately  again  withdrew.  .  Though 
without  a  safe  conduct  he  would  no  doubt  have  reached 
Prague  in  safety  had  he  only  been  able  to  hold  his  peace ; 
but  while  resting  at  Hinchau  Lb  allowed  his  feelings  to 
gain  the  mastery  of  him,  and,  in  the  presence  of  many 
clergy,  broke  out  in  vehement  dsaunciation  of  the  injustice 
of  the  couDcil ;  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  forthwith 
arrested  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  sent  back  a 
prisoner  to  Constance  (May  1416).  There,  after  enduring 
the  most  rigorous  confinement  for  some  months,  he  was 
brought  before  a  public  session  of  the  council  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1415,  when  he  made  a  full  retractation  of  all 
erron  against  the  Catholic  faith,  especially  those  of  Wy> 
liSe  and  Hass.  His  enemies,  however,  were  determined 
that  not  even  thus  should  he  escape  their  hands;  by 
Michael  de  Causis  and  Stephen  Palecz  (who  also  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  the  persecution  of.  Hues)  it  was 
declared  that  the  recantation  was  ambiguous,  and  new 
articles  were  exhibited  against  their  victim.  Thrice  again 
he  was  brenght  before  a  general  congregation  of  the 
coonciL  On  the  hut  of  these  occasions  (Ma;  26,  141<i)  all 
his  timidity  seems  to  have  finally  left  him.  In  a  bold  and 
vigorous  declamation  he  solemnly  retracted  the  retractation 
which  had  been  wrung  from  him  eight '  months  before ; 
"  of  all  the  sins  that  I  have  committed  since  my  youth, 
none  weigh  so  heavily  on  my  mind  and  cause  me  such  keen 
remorse  as  that  wludt  I  committed  in  this  evil  place  when 
I  approred  of  the  iniquitons  sentence  given  against 
Wycliffe  aud  against  the  holy  martyr  John  Huas,  my 
Blaster  and  friend."  Fonr  days  afterwards  be  was  con- 
demned as  a  relapsed  heretic  ;  his  reply  was  an  appeal  to 
the  supreme  Judge  before  whom  he  and  his  accusers  alike 
were  destined  to  stand.  Two  days  later  he  marched  with 
a  cheerfnl  countenance  to  the  stake,  bidding  the  execu- 
tioner light  the  fire  before  his  face  j  "  had  I  the  least  fear, 
I  should  not  be  standing  in  this  place."  His  ashes,  like 
those  of  Huss,  were  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  Rhinei 
Jerome  owes  his  fame  to  his  association  with  Uuss,  and  par- 
tiealarly  to  the  splendid  heroism  with  which  in -his  death  he 
atoned  for  one  moment  of  faltering  iu  his  loyalty  to  the 
doctrines  to  which  he  had  faithfully  devoted  his  life.  No 
literary  remains  survive  by  which  we  might  estimate  with 
precision  how  far  the  claims  to  learning  and  superiority  of 
intellect  ofteh'  made  for  him  can  be  jnstified.  Of  absolute 
originality  he  obviously  had  none.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that,  with  ennsiderable  advantages  of  birth  and  early  train- 
ing, and  with  a  mind  more  variously  accomplished  than 
that  of  Huss,  he  nevertheless  wanted  the  moral  weight 
which  gave  his  master  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Bold  even  to  rashness,  his 
courage  was  shown  rather  in  bursts  of  furious  vehemence 
than  in  the  equable  tenor  of  his  life,  and  more  than  once 
failed  him  in  critical  momenta.  In  this  weakness  he  only 
reflected  the  turbulent  and  unruly  spirit  of  the  age  he  lived 
in;  but  it  is  also  a  weakness  that  sufficiently  justifies  history 
in  assigning  to  him  a  comparatively  subordinate  though 
still  highly  honoorabls  place  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
Beformation. 

'  Sn  Qsller,  SitrmjmuB  vm  Proa,  183S  ;.lT*SD<]er,  CAurek  Ac 
ISry ;  tnd  Luhler,  Johann  von  l^idif  u.  it*  Ftrguekitktt  der 
Bitftrmation,  187S. 

■ .  JERROLD,  DouoLAB  WauAM  (1803-1857),  dramatist, 
satirist^  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  English  wits 
rvt  distin^iished  (he  first  half  of  the  19tb  century,  was 


bom  in  London,  January  3,  1803.  Hb  father,  Samnel 
Jerrold,  actor,  was  at  that  time  lessee  of  the  little  thestrs 
of  Wilsby  near  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  but  m  1807  he  removed 
to  Sheemess.  There,  among  the  blue-jnckets  who  swanned 
in  the  port  during  the  war  with  France,  little  Dougles  grew 
into  boyhood,  a  stout,  well  made,  rosy-cbeeked,  white-haired 
urchin,  fond  of  reading  and  pugnacious  wiihaL-  Familiarity 
with  the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  his  father's  profession  robbed 
it  of  its  chief  attractions  for  the  boy;  but  the  glorious 
renown  of  Nelson  and  the  anti-Qallic  enthusiasm  of  his 
father's  naval  patrons  filled  his  susceptible  bosom,  and 
wooed  him  to  his  majesty's  uniform.  From  December  1813 
till  October  1815  Douglas  Jerruld  served  his  country  u 
a  midshipman.-.  He  saw  nothing  of  the  war  save  a  cargo 
of  maimed  warriors  from  Waterloo  2_but  till  his  dying  dsy 
there  lingered  traces  of  his  early  passion  for  salt  water. 
The  peace  of  1816  ruined  poor  Samuel  Jerrold;  there  was 
no  more  prize  money.  On  January,  1,  1816,  he*  removed 
with  his  family  to  London,  where  the -plucky  little  ex- 
midshipman  began  the  world  again  as^a  printer's  apprentice, 
studying  hard  in  the  grey  of  the  early  morning  at  Latin, 
pinching  himself  to  get  the  WaveHey  A'ovfU  from  the  library, 
and  finding  unspeakable  delight  in  the  pages  of  his  Shait- 
ipeare.  In  1819  Douglas  Jerrold  was  a  compositor  in 
the  printing-office  of  the  Sunday  Monitor.  Several  short 
papers  and  copies  of  verses  by  him  had  already  appeared 
in  the  sixpenny  magazines,  but  he  aspired  now  to  contribnte 
to  the  Monitor;  and  stealthily  one  evening,  he  dropped 
into  the  editor's  box  a  critique  of  the  opeii  Der  FreitckiUt. 
Next  morning  he  received  his  own  copy  to-  set  up,  together 
with  a  flattering  note  from  the  editor,  requesting  farther 
contributions  from  the  anonymons  author.  .Thenceforward 
Jerrold  was  engaged  in  journalism. 

He  soon  entered  another  field  where  he  was  to  reap  no 
less  honourable  laureia  In  1821  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  a  comedy  that  he  had  composed  in  his  fifteenth 
year  brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  under  the  title 
More  Frigldened  than  ffvrt  Other  pieces  followed,  and 
in  1835  the  popular  young  dramatist  was  engaged  for  a  few 
pounds  weekly  to  produce  dramas  and  farces  to  the  order 
of  Mr  Davidge  of  the  Coburg  Theatre.  By  his  marriage 
in  the  autumu  of  1824  the  "little  Shakespeare  in  a  camlet 
cloak,"  as  he  was  called,  had  found  a  less  fitfnl  incentive 
to  industry  than  his  mere  ambition ;  and,  while  he  was 
engaged  with  the  drama  at  night,  he  wss  steadily  pushing 
his  way  as  a  journalist  by  his  daily  labours.  For  a  short 
while  he  was  part  proprietor  of  a  small  Sunday  newspaper. 
In  1829,  through  a  fortunate  quarrel  with  the  exacting 
Davidge,  Jerrold  left  the  "  Coburg,'  and  Black-Eyed  Sata» 
was  brought  out  on  the  "  Surrey  "  boarda  The  success  of 
the  piece  was  enormous  With  its  free  gallant  sea-flavour,' 
it  took  the  town  by  Htorm,  and  "all  London  went  over 
the  water  to  see  it"  On  the  three  hundredth  night  the' 
theatre  was  illuminated.  Elliston,  manager  of  the  "  Sur- 
rey," made  thousands  of  pounds;  T.  P.  Cooke^  who  played 
William,  made  his  reputation ;  Jerrold  received  about  j£70. 
But  his  fame  as  a  dramatist  was-achiaved.  In  1830  it  wss 
proposed  that  he  should  adapt  ftomething  from  the  French 
for  Drury  Lane.  "No,"  was  his  reply  to  tlie  offer,  "I 
shall  come  into  this  theatre  as  an  original  dramatist  or 
not  at  alL"  In  December  of  the  following  year  he  was 
received  on  his  own  terms ;  The  Bride  of  Lvdgaie  was  the 
first  of  a  number  of  plays  which  found  their  way  to  Dmry 
Lane  stage.  The  other  patent  houses  threw  their  doors 
oped  to  him  also  (the  Adelphi  had  already  done  so)  ;  and 
iu  1836  Jerrold  himself  became  co-manager  of  the  Strand 
Theatre  with  Mr  Hammond  his  brother-in-law.  The  ven- 
ture was  not  successful ;  and  the  partnership  was  dissolvd 
While  it  lasted  Jerrold  wrote  his  only  tragedy,  Tlu  Paittlfr 
of  Ghent,  and  appeared  himself  iu  the  titlf  |4Ie.  witiiWt 
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anj^  Teijr  maiktd  laceeaa.  HU  pen  eontinaed  to  be  fmit- 
fnl  of  iparkling  comedie*  till  1864,  when  hit  last  piece, 
The  Start  of  Oold,  was  written. 

Ueanwhilo  he  had  won  hie  way  to  the  pages  of  muneroua 
periodicals, — before  1830  of  the  second-rate  magazinesonly, 
bat  after  that  to  thoM  of  more  importance ;  and  he  had 
almost  reached  comfort  and  ease  when  an  obligation, 
undertaken  for  an  unfortunate  friend,  drove  him  forth  to 
tresh  years  of  hard  toil  When  at  last  he  could  settle  in 
oomfort  he  found  himself ,  the  centre  of  a  host  of  friends, 
whose  affection  was  his  no  less  than  their  admiration;  and 
hin  last  years  were  spent  in  peaceful  happiness.  The 
Jfonlhly  itageain*,  BlaetuoocTt,  the  Jfeie  MoniUf,  and 
the  Atkeruntm,  all  welcomed  his  brilliant  articles  To 
Piaeh,  the  publication  which  of  all  others  is  associated 
with  his  name,  he  contributed  from  its  second  number  in 
1841  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  founded  and 
edited  for  some  time,  though  with  indifferent  success,  the 
JUumtnaied  Xagtuine,  JerrolSt  Shilling  Magaiine,  and 
Douglas  JeiToUFa  Weekly  iTewtpaper,  and  under  his  editor- 
ship lAopdCt  Weekly  yetnpaper  rose  from  almost  nonentity 
to  a  circidation  of  18^000.  The  history  of  his  later  years 
u  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  his  Uteraiy  productions; 
interrupted  now  and  again  by  brief  flights  to  the  Continent 
or  to  the  country.  Douglas  Jerrold  died  at  his  house, 
Kilburn  Priory,  in  London,  on  June  8,  1867. 

Jerrold's.  figure  was  small  and  spare,  and  in  later  years 
bowed  almost  to  deformity.  Uis  features  wer»  sttongly 
marked  and  expressive  from  the  thin  hamorous  lips  to  the 
keen  blue  eyes  gleaming  from  beneath  the  shaggy  eyebrows. 
He  was  brisk  and  active,  with  the  careless  bluffness  of  a 
sailor.  Open  and  sincere,  he  concealed  neither  his  anger 
nor  his  pleasure;  to  his  simple  frankness  all  polite  duplicity 
was  distastefoL  Hating  the  conventionalities  of  the  town, 
he  loved  to  make  his  home  in  some  rural  retreat  where  he 
eonld  roam  at  ease,  with  loose  coat  and  straw  hat  To  his 
Muse,  always  hospitable,  ho  was  especially  fond  df  attract- 
ing young  men,  whom  he  encouraged  with  strong,  cheery 
words,  and  often  with  more  material  aid.  Tht  cynical  side 
of  his  nature  he  kept  for  hb  writings ;  in  private  life  his 
hand  was  always  open.  In  politics  Jdrrold  was  a  Lil>era1, 
and  ho  gave  eager  sympathy  to  Kossuth,  Mazzioi,  and  Louis 
Blane.  In  sodal  politics  especially  he  took  an  eager  part 
he  never  tired  of  declaiming  against  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
Inzury  of  bishops,  and  the  iniquity  of  capital  punishment. 

Donglas  Jerrold  is  now  perhaps  better  known  from  his 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  wit  in  conversation  than  from  his 
writings.  In  animated  talk  his  retorts  and  fancies  flew 
from  his  lips  like  a  shower  of  sparksL  His  jests  were  nn- 
premeditatcd  and  unforced ;  their  spontaneity,  which  not 
seldom  surprised  Jerrold  himself,  was  one  of  their  most 
telling  characteristics,  and  often  robbed  his  sharpest  retorts 
of  tlieir  sting.  For  he  let  no  sentimental  or  polite  con- 
sideration stand  in  the  way  of  a  brilliant  rejoinder.  As 
Or  Charles  Mackay  expresses  it,  "  when  his  jest  came  to 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  it  had  to  explode  thoagh  the  heavens 
ahonld  crack,  and  his  best  friend  should  take  it  amiss." 
Yet  no  one  can  accuse  Jerrold  of  being  spitefuL  Ill-advised 
and  thoughtless,  even  unjast,  his  wit  often  was  ;  bnt  it  was 
not  barbed.  It  did  not  rankle  in  the  wound.  Jerrold's  wit 
was  of  a  tolerably  high  intellectual  order.  It  is  said  that 
no  pun  is  to  be  fonnd  in  his  writings.  Their  wit  is  the  wit 
of  bnmished  epigram  and  quaint  conceit,  of  happy  phrase 
and  lightning  retort.  But  the  puns  that  abounded  in  his 
talk  were  often  wise  as  well  as  witty.  The  well-known 
description  of  dogmatism  as  "  puppyism  come  to  maturity  " 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  flashing  insight  that  gave 
life  and  meaning  to  his  jests. 

As  a  dramatist  Jerrold  was  very  popular,  and  struck  out 
ijnite  a  line  for  himself  in  the  domestic  drama.    Here  he 


d^t  with  rather  humbler  forms  of  social  life  than  hrtd 
commonly  appeared  on  the  stage ;  .and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  plays  of  this  kind  have  had  the  greatest  run  in  modem 
limea,  Jerrold  was  Ane  of  the  first  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  those  who  in  defence  of  the  native 
English  drama  endeavoured  to  stem  the  tide  of  translation 
from  the  French,  which  threatened  early  in  the  19th  century 
altogether  to  drown  original  native  talent.  Thoroughly 
English  in  motive,  action,  and  atmosphere,  his  plays, 
whether  comedy  or  domestic  drama,  are  all  effective  from 
their  freshness,  point,  and  spirit  The  author  is  at  hit  best 
in  construction  as  well  as  in  sparkling  epigram  and  brilliant 
dialogue  in  Bubble*  of  the  Day,  and  Titm  Worla  Wondert, 
The  latter  perhaps  excels  in  plot  and  hnman  interest,  The 
tales  and  sketches  which  form  the  bulk  of  Jerrold's  collected 
works  vary  much  in  skill  and  interest ;  but,  although  the 
artistia  symmetry  is  here  and  there  marred  by  traces  of 
their  having  been  composed  from  week  to  week,  they  are 
always  marked  by  keen  satirical  observation  and  pungent 
wit  While  reading  them  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they 
have  a  higher  aim  than  the  beguiling  an  idle  hour  by  the 
mere  interest  of  the  stoiy;  for  the'auljior  is  always  trying 
to  call  attention  to  some  wrong,  to  rouse  pity  for  some 
hardship,  to  stir  up  indignation  against  some  form  of  social 
oppsession  or  abuaei 

Jerrold's  writings  are  scattered  over  all  the  periodical 
Uteratnre  of  his  day;  but  perhaps  his  most  important  works 
are  in  the  following  list  Men  of  Charaeitr  are  seven 
sketches  (collected  in  1838),  in  which  he  throws  tarcaatia 
ridicule  on  various  foibles  and  hypocrisies  of  eveiT'day 
men ;  Cnket  and  Alt,  a  collection  of  short  papers  of  aU 
sorts  made  in  1842,  contains  whimsical  tales  directed 
against  the  tyranny  of  riches,  the  folly  of  judging  by  ap- 
pearances, with  similar  thrusts  at  the  weaknesses  and  vices 
of  humanity;  The  Story  of  a  Feather,  which  originaUy 
appeared  in  jPiineA  in  1842-4^,  tracing  the  career  of  an 
ostrich  feather  aa  it  passes  to  successive  owners,  affords  the 
author  opportunites  of  exposing  shams,  lathing  vice,  and 
gibbering  successful  villany  in  every  rank  of  life.  In 
Tlie  Chronidei  of  Clovemooh  he  ventilates  hit  philosophy 
of  life,  and  his  objections  to  existing  social  and  poUticiil 
institutions ;  in  A  Man  made  of  Mone-j,  where  the  sniwr- 
natoral  forms  the  basis  for  a  story  of  an  eminently  matter* 
of-fact  character,  he  fulminates  against  the  blind  worship 
of  lucre  ;  St  Gilet  and  St  Jamet,  perhaps  his  best  work  i^ 
this  class,  is  described  in  his  own  words  as  "an  endeavour 
to  show  in  the  person  of  St  Giles  the  victim  of  an  ignorant 
disregard  of  the  social  claims  of  the  poor  upon  the  rich, 
...  to  present  .  .  .  the  picture  of  the  infant  pauper  reared 
in  brutish  ignorance,"  Of  his  professedly  satirical  papers 
the  chief  are  Punch'i  Letteri  to  hit  Son,  Funeh't  Complete 
Letter-Writer,  and  Skttcket  of  the  Snglith.  Mr$  Caudle' t 
Curtain  Lecture*,  possibly  the  most  widely  known  of  all 
Jerrold's  writings,  explain  themselves  by  Uieir  title.  Be- 
sides the  "<j  Papers,"  which  began  in  the  second  number 
of  Punch,  Jerrold  wrote  various  politfcal  articles  for  his 
own  and  other  newspapers. 

Were  a  reader  now  to  go  to  Jerrold's  writings,  he  would 
find  much  that  seems  commonplace  and  trite.  The  fault 
is  not  with  Jerrold,  but  with  the  host  of  his  imitators  who 
have  sought  with  more  or  less  success  to  reproduce  in 
the  pages  of  every  magarine  the  social  cynicism  which  is 
apt  at  first  view  to  be  taken  for  the  essence  of  Jerrold's 
s^le.  But  Jerrold  has  his  own  happy  knack  of  handling 
ordinary  subjects,  his  own  singular  method  of  regarding 
things.  His  truths  may  sometimes  be  commonplacA,  and 
his  moralizinga  trite ;  lus  descriptions  may  sometimes  drag 
on  to  tedium,  and  his  characters  stiffen  into  lay  figures ; 
even  his  passion  may  sometimes  attenuate  to  fustian,  but 
every  paragraph  is  lit  up  by  quaint  phra.*e  nr  hapt>T  conceit; 
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aveiy  page  U  illamined  hy  lome  gleaming  epigram  or  fluh 
of  originality.  Jerrold  seems  to  revel  in  the  sarcastically 
satirical,  perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  directly  effective  of 
all  satire.  He  appears  to  hare  reserved  the  softer  side  of 
his  nature  for  his  private  life.  He  is  far  more  at  home  in 
satirising  the  foibles  of  men  than  in  praising  their  good 
points.  Here  and  there  there  are  tender  gleams  of  rarest 
pathos  in  his  pages ;  but  these  do  not  occur  in  scenes  ela~ 
borated  to  move  pity,  bnt  in  the  simple  half  unconscious 
finuhing  touch  to  some  little  picture,  drawn  from  the 
author's  hearL  That  Jerrold  has  painted  for  us  no  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  thoroughly  noble  character  is  due  to 
his  ultra-keen  perception  of  the  bad  in  human  nature. 
"  Mr  Capetick  "  ia  St  GUlet  and  St  Jama,  who  is  perhaps 
the  most  truly  benevolent  of  all  his  personages,  escapes  the 
di£Eiculty  of  revealing  his  excellence  in  consistent  speech  by 
becoming  an  amiable  hypocrite,  and  poses  as  "the  man 
with  gall  in  his  words  and  balm  in  his  deeds." 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviete  tta  1859  accuses 
Jerrold  Oi  being  a  "sentimentalist," — of  writing  "  to  gratify 
his  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  not  to  bring  oat  the 
truth."  That  is  an  extreme  statement,  which  has  some 
foundation  in  fact  Jerrold  often  attacked  what  he  con- 
sidered an  abuse  without  stopping  to  weigh  the  ultimate 
consequences,  and  without  being  swayed  by  very  satisfac- 
tory or  conclusive  reasons.  Sometimes  too  the  epigram  or 
the  jest  seems  to  have  suggested  the  opinion,  rather  than 
the  opinion  the  epigram.  That  he  generally  espoused  the 
healthy  side  was  due  more  to  his  instinct  than  to  his  reason, 
more  to  his  heart  than  to  hu  head.  Hia  keen  feelings  often 
carried  him  to  great  lengths  in  invective.  He  did  not 
escape  the  besetting  sin  of  all  social  reformers.  He  is 
tempted  to  elaborate  and  intensify  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
the  question  that  best  suits  the  lesson  he  seeks  to  read ; 
and  although  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  his  perfect  sincerity 
and  honest  intention,  yet  the  darkening  of  the  shadows  has 
a  disingenuous  air,  and  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  he 
has  been  unconsciously  impelled  to  exaggerate  reality  or 
distort  fact  in  order  to  justify  his  diatribe.  Such  a  sus- 
picion is  fatal  to  satire.  It  enlists  our  sympathies,  on  a 
most  healthy  principle,  on  the  side  of  what  is  attacked ; 
and  it  is  the  cause  why  so  much  of  what  Jerrold  wrote  has 
missed  fire.  This  fault  of  colouring,  which  earnest  social 
satire  can  scarcely  escape,  has  been  commonly  translated  by 
critics  as  "  bitterness  " ;  but  bitterness  is  far  too  ill-natured 
a  word  to  describe  the  vivid,  quivering  feeling  in  which 
there  is  not  the  faintest  tincture  of  personal  animns,  and  in 
which  all  the  sharpness  is  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed, with  whom  his  own  life  had  taught  him  sympathy. 

Donglu  Jerrold't  }^trkfwen  coUactadby  himMlf  in  8  rola.  Sro., 
I851-S5,  and  agiio  in  t  volt.  8vo  in  185B.  Tlw  Lift  and  StmamM 
iff  JSeuglat  Jnrnld,  by  his  son  Blandisid  Jerrold,  was  publiihod  in 
1858;  2d  *d.,  1889.  (F.  MU.) 

JERSEY,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Chaknex 
IatA2n>s  (q.v),  is  situated  between  49°  15}'  and  49°  10'  N. 
lat.,  and  between  3°  Oj'  and  2°  16^'  W.  long.,  16  miles  west 
of  Normandy  and  126  south  of  Soathampton.  The  total 
area'  comprises  28,717  imperial  acres,  or  about  45  square 
miles.  It  is  of  oblong  form,  with  a  length  of  about  11 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  an  average  breadth  of  about 
6\  miles.  Along  the  northern  part  of  the  island  a  belt  of 
elevated  land  runs  from  east  to  west,  displaying  bold  and 
picturesque  cliffs  towards  the  sea.  The  east,  south,  and 
west  coasts  consist  of  a  continuous  succession  of  large  open 
bays  with  marshy  or  sandy  shores  terminated  by  rocky 
headlands.  The  principal  bays  are  6r6ve  an  Langon, 
Or6ve  de  Lecq,  and  Bonley  Bay  on  the  north  coast ;  St 
Catherine's  Bay  and  Grouville  Bay  on  the  east  coast ;  St 
Clement's  Bay,  Samnrez  Bay,  St  Aubin's  Bay,  and  St 
Breladc's  Bay  nn  the  r.nuth  const ;  and  St  Ouen's  Bay  on 


the  west  coast.  The  aaa  in  many  places  has  eneroaehed 
greatly  on  the  land,  and  sand  drifts  have  been  found 
very  troublesome,  especially  on  the  west  coast.  The  sum 
face  of  the  country  is  broken  by  winding  valleys  having  a 
general  direction  from  north  to  south,  tnd  as  they  approach 
the  south  uniting  so  as'  to  form  small  plains.^  The  lofty 
hedges  which  bound  the  small  enclosures  into  which 
Jersey  is  divided,  the  trees  and  shrubbery  which  line  the 
roads  and  cluster  round  the  uplands  and  in  almoat  every 
nook  of  the  valleys  unutilised  for  pasturage  or  tillage,  give 
the  island  a  rich  and  luxuriant  appearance,  aud  completely 
neutralise  the  bare  effect  of  the  few  sandy  plains  and  sand- 
covered  hills.  Some  of  the  coast  scenery  is  grand  and 
striking,  presenting  many  featorea  of  special  interest 

According  to  J.  A  Bird  ("Geology  of  the  Channel 
Islands,"  in  the  Geological  Ma^adiu,  London,  1878),  Jersey 
rests  on  syenite  rocks,  which  appear  in  three  great  masses 
in  the  north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east  of  the  island. 
Between  these  masses  there  is  in  the  west  an  extensive 
formation  of  shale  and  schist,  and  in  the  north-west  a  for- 
mation variously  composed  of  porphyries,  limestone  schist, 
altered  sandstone,  qnartate  and  quartzose  conglomentCL 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Helier  there  is  an  aeenmuU- 
tion  of  volcanic  cocks  consisting  of  trap,  porphyry,  and 
amygdsloid.  China  stone  clay  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities.  Thera  are  some  veins  of  lead,  and  ironstone 
is  occasionally  found.  The  climate  cf  Jersey  is  somewhat 
wanner  in  summer  and  colder  in  winter  than  that  of 
Guernsey.  The  annual  mean  temperature  is  61°,  the 
annual  rainfall  about  ZQ\  inches,  and  the  number  of  days 
upon  which  rain  falls  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
wettest  season  is  from  October  to  January,  but  rain  seldom 
continues  long.  The  island  e^jovs  a  very  early  spring  and 
a  lengthened  autumn.  Snow  and  frost  are  rare,  but  dense 
fogs  frequently  prevail  Fruits  and  flowers  indigenous  to 
warm  climates  grow  freely  in  the  open  air.  The  land  is 
rich  and  very  productive,  the  soil  being  chiefly  a  deep 
loam,  which  ia  lighter  upon  syenite  and  granite  thin 
upon  the  other  formations;  the  sandy  |iortions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  bays  have  become  very  fruitful  through 
cultivation.  The  lands  are  held  either  as  freeholds  or  on 
a  nine  years'  lease.  On  account  of  the  Korman  law  of 
succession  the  farms  have  become  very  much  subdivided. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  they  exceed  60  acres,  and  very  many 
are  less  than  3  acres.  The  farmhouses  aud  cottages  are 
remarkably  neat  and  comfortable ;  and  the  peasantry,  who 
all  fain  Uieir  own  land,  are  perhaps  the  most  contented 
and  prosperous  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  five-course 
shift  (turnips,  potatoes  or  parsnips,  wheat,  hay,  hay)  ia 
that  usually  followed.  The  frequency  with  which  root 
crops  are  grown,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  sea  manure, 
have  greatly  enriched  the  soiL  The  seaweed  or  wait 
harvest  occurs  at  certain  seasons  which  are  prescribed  by 
law.  It  is  only  then  that  it  is  permissible  to  cut  the  vraie 
from  rocks ;  but  loose  vraic  is  gathered  in  large  quautttias 
at  all  seasons.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  genewHy 
old-fashioned.  The  peasantry  take  advantage  of  every  bit 
of  wall  and  every  isolated  nook  of  ground  for  growing 
fruit  trees.  Grapes  are  ripened  under  gisss;  oranges 
are  grown  in  sheltered  situations,  but  the  most  common 
fruits  are  apples,  which  are  used  for  cider,  and  pears. 
The  island  is  intersected  by  a  network  of  roads.  There 
ia  •  railway  line  between  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin's,  and 
connects  St  Helier  and  Gorey. 

According  to  the  agricultural  returns  for  1880  the  total 
area  nf  arable  land  was  18,050  acres, — a  percentage  of 
66-3  to  the  total  area, — of  which  2920  acres  were  under 
com  crops,  7456  under  green  crops,  4359  under  rotatien 
grasses,  4087  under  permanent  pasture,  and  128  fallow. 
Under  orchards  there   were  1345  acres,   under  narksk. 
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gardens  186,  and  nnder  naTsery  groiuda  38.  Wliost, 
which  in  18S0  oocapied  2624  acres,  is  the  principal  and 
almost  ezcInsiTe  com  crop,  the  kinds  grown  being  prin- 
cipally Velonx^  and  Petit  Blanc  For  the  crop  a  mannre 
of  burnt  seaweed  is  generally  need.  The  area  nnder 
potatoes  in  1880  was  4671  acres.  Thej  are  grown  chiefly 
for  the  Covent  Garden  Harket,  the  earliest  crop  being  ready 
aboat  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  Only  1313 
acres  were  nnder  turnips.  The  pasturage  is  very  rich,  and 
is  much  improved  by  the  application  of  seaweed  to  the 
surface.  The  mainstay  of  Jersey  is  cattle,  which  in  1880 
numbered  11,022,  or  Uie  large  average  of  fi8  to  every  100 
acres  under  cultivation,  the  average  of  the  United  Kii^jdom 
being  only  20-7.  The  breed  is  that  commonly  known  as 
the  AJdemey,  and  is  kept  pure  by  stringent  laws  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  animaU.  The  nnmber  of  cows 
was  5884,  of  other  cattle  above  two  yean  of  age  only  766, 
and  of  cattle  below  two  years  of  age  4382.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  cattle  are  kept  chiefly  for  dairy  purposes. 
The  milk  is  used  almost  exclusively  to  manufacture  butter. 
The  cattle  are  always  housed  in  winter,  but  remain  out  at 
night  from  May  till  October.  Horses  in  1880  numbered 
2261.  Originally  there  was  a  small  black  breed  of  horses 
pecttliai  to  the  island,  but  now  they  are  chiefly  imported 
from  France  or  England.  Pigs  form  the  staple  food  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  numbered  5844.  Only  a  few  sheeo 
are  kept,  346  in  1880. 

The  Dambtr  of  ahips  that  antarad  tha  porta  of  Jaraay  in  1879 
wta  2001,  of  SSl.tSS  tona  burden, — BritUh  reeeela  numbering  1859, 
of  275,990  tona,  and  foreign  Teaaals  142,  of  S873  torn.  In  the 
asme  year  2018  vaeaela,  of  279,485  tone  burden,  cleared,— BritiKh 
Teaeala  anrabating  1878,  of  273,319  tona,  and  foreign  Taswls  142, 
of  8188  tona.  The  number  of  vaaaela  belonging  to  the  iaUnd  vai 
234,  with  a  burden  of  17,027  tona,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a 
lar^  nnmber  of  Bahin^  boats.  There  is  regular  ateam  communi- 
^tion  with  England  via  Southampton,  Wej'mouth,  and  Plymouth, 
and  with  franc*  via  Qranrille  ana  St  Ualo.  The  principal  exports 
are  granits,  Ihut  and  ve^tablea  ^eapecially  potatoea),  oyaten,  butter, 
and  cattle;  and  tha  pnncipal  importa/coal,  wine,  rum  and  other 
spiritnoua  liquora,  augar,  tea,  wheat,  aud  agga.  Kelp  and  ioJine 
are  manufactured  from  aeaweed.  Fish  are  not  ao  plentiful  aa 
aroiyid  tha  ahora*  of  Onamaey,  but  mackerel,  turbot,  cod,  mullet, 
and  eapedally  tha  conger  eel,  are  abundant  at  the  Hinqniem. 
There  is  a  Urg*  oyatar  bed  between  Jerae^  and  France,  but  partly 
on  account  of  oirer-dredging  the  aupplj  la  not  now  ao  abundant 
sa  formerly.  Then  la  a  great  variety  of  other  ahell-Gah.  The 
islandera  build  their  own  ahlpa. 

Jaraey  ia  under  a  dlatinct  and  in  aereral  reapacta  different  form  of 
sdminiatratiTa  govemraent  from  Ouemaey  and  the  amaller  iaianda 
included  in  the  bailiwick  of  Guernaey.  The  administration  ia 
nnder  the  auperintendence  of  a  lieutenant-govenior  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  main  buaineaa  of  legialatnre  lu  Jeraey  u  cArried  on  by 
tha  "  itataa,"  which  conaiat  of  the  bailiff  or  Judge  of  the  royal  court 
elfcted  by  the  crown,  ttrelve  jurata  of  tha  royal  court  elected  for  life 
by  the  ratepeyera,  the  rectora  of  the  twelve  pariahea,  twelve  con- 
stablea  elected  every  throe  yeara,  and  fourteen  aeimtlea  elected  every 
three  years.  The  fientenant-governor  haa  a  delincrative  voice,  anil, 
tbongu  he  haa  no  vote,  haa  the  i»wer  of  veto.  Tha  statea  have  the 
power  of  paaaing  ardonaanota  which  nnleaa  they  obtain  the  aaoction 
of  tha  Boversign  of  Euglalld  are  in  force  for  only  three  yeara.  Eng- 
liah  Acta  of  Parliament  after  registration  become  lawa  in  Jcraey. 
Taxation  ia  very  light  in  the  island.  The  only  legal  tribunal  ia 
the  royal  court,  coranoaed  of  the  bailiffa  and  twelve  jurata.  The 
lieutenant-governor  haa  the  auperintendence  of  the  militia,  in 
which  every  male  between  aeventeen  and  aixty-flve  yeara  of  age, 
who  ia  meoically  fit,  ia  liable  for  aervice.  Jersey  ia  divided  into 
twelve  pariahea,  and  aQcleaiaatically  it  conatitutea  a  deanery  in  the 
(liocea.  of  Wincheater  in  England. 

The  only  town  of  importance  ia  St  Helier,  aitnated  on  St  Aubin'a 
Bay.  It  haa  rather  a  moan  and  uniutareating  appearance,  but 
Waatiful  viawa  are  obtained  from  varioua  pointa.  Although  the 
•treeta  are  generally  narrow  and  irregular,  they  are  clean  aud  veil 
pavod,  and  the  Boyal  Square  ia  a|ncioU8  and  airy.  The  town 
poasaaaaa  an  oater  and  an  inner  harbour.  Fort  Brgvnt,  a  fortreaa 
completsd  in  181 S  at  a  coat  of  £1,000,000,  la  aituated  on  a  loft/ 
ridge  of  granite  to  tha  eoat  of  the  harbour  ;  and  on  the  rocks  to  the 
west  atanda  Eliiabath  Caatle,  a  disused  stronghold  ereetrd  in  tl<c 
time  of  Eliahoth  on  the  aito  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the  12th 
century.  Cloaely  adjoining  it  there  u  an  ancient  ruin  called  the 
bermitago.     The  other  princiijal  buildiuga  are  the  pariah  charcU  iu 


the  Early  Pointed  style,  dating  from  1841,  and  lately  com|i1ate1y 
renovated,  the  conrt-honae,  the  Albert  Hall  for  conoertaand  aaaem- 
bliea,  Victoria  College,  the  hospital,  and  the  jail.  The  population 
of  the  town  and  paruh  iu  1881  was  26,993. 

The  papulation  of  Jenny  in  180S  waa  22,855.  From  1821,  when 
it  numbered  28,800,  it  mcreaaod  rapidly  till  1851,  when  it  had 
reached  57,020.  In  1861  it  had  declined  to  56,613  ;  and,  althongh 
owing  to  the  nnmber  of  French  who  aonght  rafuge  in  the  ialand  it 
increaaed  to  1871  to  56,627,  in  1881  it  was  only  62,372,  of  whoni 
23,416  wera  malea  aud  28,967  femalea. 

An  historical  account  of  Jersey  will  be  found  nnder  Cuxnzi. 
IsLAKIM.  The  principal  objecta  of  antiquarian  intereat  are  the 
cromlech  near  Mont  Orgueil :  the  csatle  of  Uont  Oivueil,  of  vary 
old  date ;  St  Brelade'a  Church,  tha  oldeat  church  in  the  ialand,  ana 
dating  (h>m  the  12th  century;  the  remaina  of  an  old  chapel  on 
whoaa  aita  Prince'a  Tower  waa  erected  at  tha  cloae  of  the  laat  cen- 
tury ;  and  Bel  Royal,  a  cottage  near  St  Uelier,  where  Charica  IL  is 
aoid  to  have  concealed  bimaolf. 

See,  Id  addition  to  the  work*  montlonad  nnder  Ciawil  lauunia,  T.  Lyto,  SMth 
of  llu  HUlort  aid  PrtMnl  BtaU  9f  lit  Itland  a/  Jmrt.  ISOe ;  J/UUrf  tf  tU 
Jtimmd  of  J*n4if.  1840;  Ctuu-lea  le  Qaesnc,  A  Oan$utittiomat  Bittorf  e/Jm^*f, 
IBM;  Fnofois- Victor  Bnao,  la  Horwaiidu  ImroHnM*.  ItlT  \  JUport  qf  (Ac 
CommiiaUin  appotntad  10  Bn^tro  into  tk'  Ctfit,  iinnietpai.  amd  Kettootameml 
La»t  of  J*ra*t,  1861 ;  La  Harlcber,  Jrrttf  mumumnUtit  ti  hittoriam^  186S  ;  Le 
Cert  L'Anhipot  da  Ittu  Kormoodft^  ISaJ ;  Leterre,  **  Cliannel  Islands."  la  the 
fartmightfg  for  Octotier  IST* ;  *-  L'tle  do  Jcnejr,"  la  tha  £xpfor*Uwr  for  ISTSt 
fegoc^Oglor,  BUIoIro  dm  tim  do  It  Monelu,  18SL 

JERSEY  CITT,  the  chief  city  of  Hudson  county  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  i>  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  opposite  New  York,  to  which  it  stands  in  a 


Plan  of  Jersey  City. 

relation  similar  to  that  of  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool.  It  is 
laid  out  irregularly,  owing  to  its  being  an  aggregatioft  of 
three  formerly  distinct  municipalities.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  city  is  provided  with 
efficient  gas,  water,  and  sewerage  vi^ib*-     It  lut*  (^^' 
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atriking  bnildinga,  fh«  most 'prominent  itrnctures  being 
the  immense  grain  elevaton  near  the  river,  three  hospitals, 
tn  orphan's  home,  and  the  pablic  school  buildings,  21  in 
number.  The  public  schools  are  supported  by  State  and 
city  tazea,  and  administered  by  a  boacd  of  education.  The 
trade  of  the  city  is  very  considerable ;  but,  as  it  is  em- 
braced in  the  New  'Y'ork  customs  district,  separate  returns 
are  not  made.  The  fact  that  it  Is  a  terminus  for  three 
lines  of  ocean  steamers,  five  trunk-lines  of  railways,  seven 
lesser  railways,  and  the  Morris  canal,  greatly  facilitates  the 
transport  of  coal,  iron,  Ac,  and  materially  fosters  its 
industries.  Jersey  City  has  iron-foundries,  iro^,  steel, 
•nd  xinc  works,  boiler  yards,  machine  ihope,  railway  plant 


manufactories,  tobacco  factories,  breweries,  and  othi-t 
establishments  which  turn  oat  watches,  glass,  craciUn, 
sugar,  soap,  candles,  and  a  large  variety  of  hardware  sud 
other  articles.  Ihe  extensive  abattoirs  at  Long  l>ock  an 
noteworthy  for  their  excellent  managements  The  "  City 
of  Jeney"  was  incorporated  in  1829;  but  in  1851  it 
received  another  charter,  under  its  present  name.  Its  voy 
rapid  growth  has  been  largely  owing  to  its  absorption  of 
the  townships  and  cities  of  Van  Voorst  in  1851,  Hudson 
and  Bergen  in  1870,  and  Greenville  in  1H72.  The  popa 
lation  in  1850  was  6866 ;  in  1S70,  82,fi46 ;  and  in  1880, 
120,722,  making  it  the  seventeenth  city  in  point  of 
population  in  the  United  State*. 


JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM  (Heb.  Q^*"*!,  Tenuhalaj/im,  prononnoed 
as  a  dual;  but  the  old  pronunciation  seems  to  have 
been  Teruthaltm,  whence,  through  the  LXX.,  'IipoixroXij/i, 
we  have  the  common  English  form).  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  obscure,  none  of  the  current  interpretations, "  vision 
of  peace,"  "  abode  of  peace,"  and  the  like,  being  free  from 
difficulty.  A  later  abbreviated  form  is  "^,  Salem  (Pi. 
IxxvL  2),^  whence  SoXvfui,  Solyma.  The  ordinary  Greek 
and  Latin  forms  are  'I^oo-oXupt,  Hierosolyms.  Hadrian 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  .£lia  Capitolina,  and  ^lia 
long  continued  the  official  name,  and  even  passed  over  into 
Arabic  in  the  form  lllyl  The  Arabs,  however,  com- 
monly designate  Jerusalem  by  epitheta  expressive  of  its 
sanctity,  Beit  el  Makdis,  El  Mnkaddas,  £1  Mukaddis,' 
or,  in  the  modem  vernacular,  more  briefly  £1  Knds,  "the 
sanctuary." 

L  KATVBi.L  ToPOOBiLPBT  JLKD  BSSITLTB  01  EXCAVATIONS. 

'  The  history  of  Jemsalem  exploration  dates  from  the  year 
1833,  when  Bonomi,  Catherwood,  and  Arundale  succeeded 
in  obtaining  admission  into  the  Haram  (Harim)  enclosure 
and  made  the  first  survey  of  its  buildings.  In  1838  and 
1862  the  city  was  visited  by  the  famous  Ameriom  traveller 
Dr  Robinson,  and  his  bold  impeachment  of  the  traditional 
topography,  while  raising  a  storm  of  controversy,  laid  the 
Youndation  of  a  truer  understanding  of  the  antiquities  of 
Jerusalem.  In  1849  Jemsalem  was  surveyed  by  Lieu- 
tenants Aldrich  and  Symonds  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and 
maps  by  Vandevelde,  Thrupp,  Barclay,  and  others  were 
subsequently  published.  All  these  earlier  attempts  were, 
however,  superseded  in  1866  by  the  ordnance  survey 
executed  by  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Wilson,  R.E.,  whose 
plans  of  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  of  the  Haram 
enclosure  and  otiier  public  buildings  are  the  standard 
authorities  on  which  all  subsequent  work  has  been  besed. 
During  the  years  1867-70  excavations  of  a  most  adven- 
turous description  were  carried  on  by  Captain  (now  Colonel) 
Warren,  R.E,  The  results,  especislly  in  the  vjpinity  of 
the  Haram,  were  of  primary  importance,  and  many  stoutly 
contested  theories  hare  now  succumbed  to  the  testimony 
•f  the  spade.  During  1872-76  some  further  explorations 
were  carried  on  by  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.K,  while  for  many 
years  a  most  valuable  series  of  observations  of  the  levels  of 
the  rock  beneath  the  rubbish  on  which  the  modem  city 
stands  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr  C.  Schick,  architect' 

.  *  Whether  the  namtor  of  Oen.  ziT,  18  memu  Jeraulam  by  Bslem, 
ths  dtj  of  HalcUxedek,  ie  itill  dlapatad,  and  the  dediion  of  tiw  qaea- 
tlon  b  enibstraiMd  b^  the  nnoertalntj  attaching  to  the  date  of  his 
nsmtlve.  If  the  chapter  ia  early,  Salem  can  hazdly  mean  Jenualam, 
.bat  susjr  critics  now  aeaign  to  It  a  reiy  late  date. 
\  *  Be*  Ti^ti  iv.  SM  ;  Tti  a  'Arit,  Ir.  214. 
t  *  Bm  ZimnMnnasn'e  KarU»  und  PUm4  *m-  Top.  d.  aU.  fenu., 
besed  on  Schick's  mMsumiMaU  (Basel,  lg7<);  <tiiurt.  SM.  tifP.X.F., 
IWO,  p.  88. 


The  present  aoeonnt  of  the  city  it  baaed  on  the  results 
which  have  thus  been  obtained  by  actual  exploration ;  bat, 
although  so  much  has  been  done  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  to  clear  up  disputed  questionB,  much  still  remains  to 
be  accomplished. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Jemsalem  has  now  been 
determined  by  trigonometry  to  be  31°  46'  45"  K.  lat  sad 
35°  13'  25"  E.  long,  of  Greenwich  (taken  at  the  dome 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  churchi  The  city  stands  at  the 
extremity  of  a  plateau  which  shelves  down  in  a  aouth-eait 
direction  from  tiie  watershed  ridge  of  Judsa,  which  is  here 
somewhat  contorted.  About  a  mile  north  of  the  town  th« 
ridge  coming  from  the  north  is  deflected  towards  the  west 
at  an  elevation  averaging  2600  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  thus  passes  clear  of  the  city  on  its  west  sidei 
From  this  ridge  at  the  point  of  deflexion  an  importsnt 
spur  with  steep  and  ragged  eastern  elopes  runs  out  south- 
east for  1^  miles,  and  thence  southwards  for  1^  miles 
more.  The  spur  culminates  in  two  principal  summits,  ths 
most  northerly  2725  feet  above  the  sea,  the  second  (now 
crowned  with  a  village  and  a  minaret)  2660  feet  above  the 
same  level ;  and  there  is  a  third  summit  or  knoll  on  ths 
south  terminating  the  spur  and  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
2410  feet  To  this  chain  (but  more  especially  to  the 
central  summit  with  the  minaret  on  it,  now  called  JeM  d 
Ttr\  the  name  Olivet  applies.  The  platean  between  thif 
cham  and  the  watershed  ridge  is  drained  by  two  flat  open 
valley  heads  which  form  a  junction  abont  4  mQe  north  of 
the  north-east  anglerof  the  modem  city,  and  become  a  deep 
ravine  with  sides  steep  and  in  places  precipitous,  mnning 
immediately  beneath  and  west  of  Olivet  for  a  distance  of 
11  miles  from  the  junction  to  a  well  called  Btr  Syik, 
where  the  bed  is  1979  feet  above  the  Mediterranean  and 
430  feet  below  the  termination  of  the  Olivet  chain.  Ulii 
valley  is  the  "  brook  "  {nahal  OTfiumara)  Eidron,  bounding 
ths  site  of  Jerusalem  on  the  east  A  second  valley  (W. 
er  Babiby)  has  its  head  in  a  shallow  depreesion  nortb-west 
of  the  city  close  to  the  watershed,  whence  it  first  nma  south 
for  about  \  mile,  and  then — rapidly  deepening  and  flanked 
by  low  precipices — ^trends  east  for  another  \  mile,  joining 
the  Eidron  in  an  open  plot  close  to  the  Blr  Eyilb  above 
noticed.  The  second  valley  thus  flanking  Jemsalem  on  the 
west  and  south  encloses  an  area  half  a  mile  wide  and  rudely 
quadrangular, — the  seat  of  the!  city  itself  whether  ancient 
or  modem. 

The  lite  thus  generally  described — a  natural  fortress 
standing  on  spun  of  hill  surrounded  on  three  eidee  by 
valleys  300  to  400  feet  deep — is  but  imperfectly  supplied 
with  water.  Only  one  spring  exists  anywhere  near  the 
city,  namely,  that  in  the  Kidron  valley,  about  700  yards 
above  the  junction  with  the  western  ravine^  now  colled  the 
"  spring  with  steps  "  {Umm  ed  Der^,  or  the  "  Virgin^ 
spring. "    The  vicinity  of  Jenualem  ooonsta  of  strata  ot 
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the  Eocene. and  Chalk  formations,  baring  a  general  dip  | 
down  from  the  watershed  of  about  10°  E.&E.  The  action  | 
of  denudation  has  left  patches  of  the  various  strata,  but  I 
generally  speaking  the  oldest  are  on  the  west  The  upper 
part  of  the  Olivet  chain  consists  of  .a  soft  white  limestone, 
with  fossils  and  flint  bands  belonging  to  the  Upper  Chalkj 
beneath  this  are — first,  a  hard  silicious  chalk,  with  flint 
bands  ;  secondly,  a  soft  white  limestone,  much'used  ia  the 
ancient  buildings  of  the  city ;  thirdly,  a  hard  chalk,  often 
pink  and  white  in  colour,  and  then  known  as  Sta.  Croee 
marble.  The  underlying  beds  belonging  to  the  period  of 
the  Oreensand  are  .not  visible,  the  lowest  strata  in  the 
Kidron  precipices  belonging  to  the  Lqwer  Chalk  epoch, 
y  The  actual  position  of  the  city  at  various  times  has 
differed  but  little  in  comparison  with  other  capitals.  The 
ootline  of  the  small  spurs  concerning  which  so  many  famous 
controversies  have  arisen  is  now  much  obscured  by  the 
accnmnlation  of  rubbish,  which  has  been  increasing  ever 
■ince  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (NeK  iv.  10).  There  ia  an 
average  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet  of  this  debris  through- 
out the  town,  and  the  foundations  of  the  modem  houses 
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Oontonrt  of  Andtnt  Jenualem,  with  the  line  of  tli*  W(l]s,  acconling 
to  Ueab  Conder. 

often  stand  upon  it  In  the  valleys  there  is  a  depth  of  70 
feet,  and  east  of  the  temple  in  one  place  shafts  were  sunk 
120  feet  before  the  rock  was  reached.  The  natural  features 
of  the  ground,  although  unaltered  and  traceable  to  a 
practised  eye,  are  thus  less  sharply  accentuated  than  in  the 
ancient  period  of  the  city's  history.  As,  however,  we  have 
now  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  actual  observations 
of  the  rock  levels  in  an  area  of  210  acres,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  recovering  the  general  features  of  the  ancient 
natural  site  of  the  town. 

The  quadrangle  includea  between  the  two  outer  valleys 
above  described  is  again  split  up  by  a  valley,  the  Tyropceon 
of  Josephus,  which  divides  the  plateau  into  two  main  spurs, 
—that  on  the  east  being  the  temple  hill,  that  on  the  west  the 
seat  of  the  upper  city.  '  The  Tyropceon  is  both  shallower 
and  broader  than  the  boundary  ravmes  already  noticed,  its 
depth  averaging  only  from  100  to  150  feet  beluw  the  crests 
»t  the  ridges.    Its  real  head  is  immediately _outsida  the 


present  Damascus  gate  and  the  north  wall  of  the  modern 
city,  whence  it  runs  with  a  curved  course  southwards  to 
join  the  Kidron  just  above  the  junction  with  the  western 
boundary  valley,  a  distance  of  about  1600  yards.  There 
is,  however,  a  second  affluent  or  head  of  the  central  valley 
on  the  west  side  of  its  main  course — a  kind  of  dell  or 
theatre-shaped  depression  extending  westwards  for  more 
than  300  yards,  and  measuring  not  quite  200  yards  north 
and  south.  Thus,  while  the  eastern  ridge  is  unSroken,  the 
western  is  divided  into  two  summits  joined  by  a  narrow 
saddle  which  separates  the  head  of  the  broad  central  valley 
just  described  from«the  upper  part  of  the  western  boundary 
valley. 

Of  the  two  western  hill  tops,  that  towards  the  south  ia 
the  largest  and  most  lofty.  It  has  a  trapezoid  shape,  and 
terminates  on  all  sides  in  steep  slopes,  which  are  in  places 
precipitous,  and  it  ia  only  joined  to  the  watershed  by  the 
connecting  saddle,  which  is  scarcely  50  yards  in  width. 
This  high  southern  hill  measures  2000  feet  north  and 
south  by  about  1300  feet  east  and  west  He  highest  part 
is  towards  the  west,  where  the  level  of  the  flat  broad 
summit  is  about  2520  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  The 
smaller  northern  knoll  or  hill  top,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  great  central  valley  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  south  by  the 
theatre-shaped  valley  which  separates  it  from  the  high 
southern  hill,  and  on  the  west  by  a  small  subsidiary  depres- 
sion running  north,  rises  to  a  summit  not  more  than  2190 
feet  in  elevation,  or  SO  feet  below  the  flat  top  of  the  larger 
southern  hilL 

The  eastern  ridge^  on  which  the  temple  stood,  has  a  height 
towards  the  norUi  of  about  2500  feet;  it  then  becomes 
narrower,  and  is  artificially  divided  by  a  deep  rock-cut 
trench  running  east  and  west  Its  original  form  within 
the  temple  enclosure  was  that  of  a  rounded  top  with  a  steep 
western  slope  and  a  more  gentle  gradient  on  the  east,  the 
level  of  the  ridge  falling  from  2460  to  :j300  feet  in  a 
length  of  about  600  yards.  The  end  of  this  ridge  is  formed 
by  a  tongue  of  ground  between  the  Kidron  and  the  shallow 
central  valley,  falling  rapidly  in  400  yards  to  a  level  only 
60  feet  above  the  valley  beds. 

The  identity  of  the  present  Haram  (or  sanctuary)  with 
the  ancient  temple  enclosure  is  undisputed,  the  ouly 
question  which  has  arisen  being  whether  tha  boundary 
walls  now  existing  coincide  with  the  outer  ramparts  of 
Herod's  temple  enclosure.  The  Haram  is  a  quadrangle 
containing  36  acres,  the  interior  Burface  roughly  levelled, 
partly  by  filling  up  with  earth  the  portions  where  the  rock 
is  lowest,  partly  by  means  of  vaulted  substructures  of 
various  ages.  The  most  important  results  of  Captain 
Warren's  excavations  were  those  connected  with  the 
exploration  of  the  rampart  walls,  which  measure  1601  feet 
on  the  west,  922  on  south,  1530  on  east,  and  1042  feet  on 
north,  the  south-west  angle  being  90°  and  the  sonth-east 
92°  30'.  The  height  of  the  wall  varies  from  30  to  170 
feet  On  the  west,  on  the  south,  and  on  the  east  for  probably 
1090  feet  from  the  south-east  comer,  the  masonry  is  all  of 
One  style,  the  stones  being  of  great  size  with  a  marginal 
draft, — the  imperfect  finish  of  the  faces  in  some  of  the 
lower  courses  apparently  showing  that  the  foundation- 
stones  were  never  visible  above  the  surface.  The  north 
part  of  the  east  wall  consists,  however,  of  masonry  differ- 
ing somewhat  from  the  rest,  the  finish  being  rougher  and 
the  stone  of  inferior  quality.  It  was  found  that  this  wall 
is  continued  for  some  distance  beyond  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  present  area.  The  present  north  wall  is  of  quite  a 
different  kind  of  masonry,  and  appears  to  be  much  more 
recent,  the  substructures  immediately  inside  being  only  as 
old  as  the  1 2th  century.  The  north-west  angle  is  formed 
by  a  projecting  scarped  block  of  rock  measuring  360  feet 
east  fqd  weat  and  60  feet  north  and  aonth,  Uie  height 
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tooTt  the  intario*  oonrt  being  abont  SO  fovt  On  diii 
uarp  tjie  modern  bartaeka  atand,  and  »  fo>M  60  feet  deep 
and  165  feat  wide  ia  itill  traceable  oata>de  the  rock  on  t'ue 
north.  A  ralle/  bed  100  feet  below  tl>e  larel  of  the  Haram 
ooart  ran  acrou  the  north-eaet  portion  of  the  area  into  the 
KJdron ;  and  south  of  this  tL'^  mmna  of  a  scarp  running 
Mat  and  we«t  hare  been  diacovcred,  but  are  not  as  yet 
eofflpletaly  explored.  The  xn*>l'>agation  of  this  scarp  east- 
wards onto  the  east  nail  o(  tKe  Uaram  at  the  point  1090 
feet  from  the  soath  mfr}*^  at. which  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  tnanonrj  above  explained  probably  occun. 
The  evidence  thn^  obtained  seems  to  indicate  that  an  area 
of  about  7^  acres  has  been  added  to  the  ancient  enclosure 
on  the  north-east  to  give  it  the  present  qnadrangnlar  form, 
and  the  rougher  masonry  on  the  east  appears  to  hsTe 
belonged  to  the  city  wall  constmoted  by  Agrippa  and  not 
to  the  older  wall  oi  Herod's  temple. 

At  the  sonth-west  angle  of  the  Haram  enclosure  are  the 
remains  of  ni  ancient  arch  (Robinson's  arch),  42  feet  span, 
belonging  to  a  bridge  across  the  Tyropoeon,  the  west  pier 
of  which  Captain  Warren  discovered,  as  well  as  the  fallen 
▼onssoira,  lying  on  a  parement  iO  feet  beneath  the  surface, 
while  under  the  paTement  20  feet  lower  waa  found  the 
Toawoir  of  a  former  bridge  on  the  same  site  {ef.  Jos.,  B,  J., 
L  7,  2).  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  enclosure  Captain 
Warren  fonnd  beneath  the  surface  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall  of  finely  drafted  masonry  abntting  on  the  east  ram- 
part of  the  Haram,  and  here  some  unexplained  marlra  or 
letters  in  red  paint  were  discovered  on  the  lower  stones. 
The  buried  wall  rnns  southward  for  250  yards  at  a  height 
of  70  feet,  and  is  held  to  be  part  of  the  wall  of  OpheL 
The  base  of  a  great  projecting  tower  was  also  laid  bare,  and 
identified 'by  the  diacorerer  with  the  tower  of  Neh.  iiL  25. 
Another  noticeable  discovery  was  the  fact  that  an  ancient 
aqueduct  is  intenected  by  the  west  Haram  wall,  which  must 
consequently  be  more  recent  than  th»  lock  tnnnel  Urns 
destroyed. 

The  facta  thus  ascertained  allow  of  the  identification  of 
the  great  walls  still  standing  with  those  which  supported 
the  onter  cloisters  of  the  temple  enclosure  in  the  time  of 
Herod's  reconstruction  of  the  edifice^  The  original  area 
of  Solomon'a  temple  enclosure  was  doubled  by  Herod  [JB. 
X,  i  21,  1),  who  took  away  the  ancient  foundations  and 
made  a  quadrangle  extending  from  the  fortress  of  Antonia 
to  the  royal  cloister,  to  whidi  a  great  bridge  led  from  the 
upper  city  (B.  J.,  vi  6,  2),  while  the  eastern  limit  was 
formed  by  the  Kidron  ra.vine,  the  Ophal  wall  joining  the 
plateau  of  the  temple  at  the  south-east  angla  (Ant.,  zr.  11, 
6;  B.J.,Y.i,  2). 

The  scarped  rock  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Haram, 
with  its  outer  fosse  dividing  the  temple  hill  from  Bezetha, 
answers  exactly  to  the  description  by  Jesephus  of  the  tower 
of  Antonia  (B.  J.,  v.  5,  8)  and  thus  servea  to  identify  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  ancient  enclosure  with  the  corre- 
sponding angle  of  the  modem  Haram.  The  correspondence 
of  the  south-west  angles  of  the  two  areas  is  established  by 
the  discovery  of  the  great  bridge,  and  that  of  the  south- 
east angles  of  the  same  by  the  exploration  of  the  Ophel 
walL  The  northern  boundary  of  Herod's  temple  probably 
eoiodded  with  the  scarp  already  described,  1090  feet  north 
•f  the  south-east  angle.  The  area  was  thns,  longhly 
speaking,  a  quadrangle  of  1000  feet  side,  from  which  the 
citadel  of  Antonia,  as  described  by  Josephns,  projected  on 
the  north-west  (<f.  B.  J.,  vL  6,  4). 

The  natural  water-supply  of  Jerusalem  is  from  the 
Virgin's  spring  already  noticed,  which  cQmes  out  from  be- 
neath the  Ophel  ridge  in  a  rocky  cave  extending  12  feet 
from  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  reached  by  flighta  of  twenty- 
eight  atep*.  The  water  flows  with  an  intermittent  action, 
asiag  frvo  bfneath  the  lowest  atep%  at  iutervala  varying, 


according  to  the  seaaon  and  the  rainfall,  from  a  few  honn 
to  one  or  even  two  days. 

From  this  spring  a  rock-cut  tunnel  1708  feet  in  length 
leada  through  the  Ophel  ridge  to  the  Fool  of  Biloam  (now 
Birktt  Silwdit),  which  is  a  rock-cut  reservoir  with  mascnuj 
retaining-walla  measuring  52  feet  by  18  feet,  having  a 
rock-cut  channel  leading  away  from  it  to  a  larger  pxd 
formed  by  damming  up  the  flat  valley  bed  with  a  thick 
wall  of  masonry  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Kidron  and 
the  Tyropoeon.  >^  A  rock-cut  shaft — like  the  great  tunnel 
a  work  of  immense  labour — leada  from'  the  apring  west- 
wards to  an  entrance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  120 
feet  above  and  180  feet  west  of  the  spring.  The  rock 
tunnel  was  known  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  shaft  which 
formed  a  secret  entrance  to  the  one  spring  of  Jemaalem 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Warren.  "Ikt  water  of  Siloan 
was  originally  sweet,  but  haa  been  fonled  and  made  bitter 
since  the  12di  century.  From  the  reservoir  it  runs  south- 
wards to  the  Btr  ByOi  already  noticed,  a  well  125  feet 
deep. 

The  remaining  reservoirs  of  Jemsalem  are  fed  by  aqne- 
dncts  and  by  the  rains.  West  of  the  city  is  the  rock-cut 
MamiUa  pool  In  the  npper  part  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
ia  Birktt  a  Sultdn,  constructed  in  the  12th  century.  Since 
the  14th  century  these  two  tanks  have  been  erroneously 
named  the  Upper  and  Lower  Foola  of  Gihon.  Inside  the 
city  is  the  Patriarch's  Fool  near  the  west  (the  ancient 
Amygdalon  or  "Tower  Pool,"  JS.  J.,  v.  11,  4),  while  imme- 
diately north  of  the  Haram  are  the  Twin  Pools  made  by 
roofing  in  part  of  the  ancient  fosse,  and  the  Biriet  Itriii, 
measuring  360  by  130  feet,  and  apparently  conatmcted 
after  the  great  destmction  of  70  ^D. 

The  Twin  Pools  were  identified  in  the  4th  century  with 
Bethesda,  but  since  the  12th  that  name  has  been  given  to 
the  Birket  IsrifL     The  site  of  Bethesda  ia  still  doubtful 

Three  aqueducto  aupplied  the  city,  one  of  which,  con- 
structed by  Pilate  {Ant.,  xviii.  3,  2),  led  from  the  so-called 
pools  of  Solomon,  7  miles  distant,  to  the  temple,  and  still 
conveys  water  when  in  repair.  Ita  course  appears  on  the 
map ;  the  second  from  the  aame  locality  probably  fed  the 
Birket  Uamilla,  but  is  now  lost ;  the  third  from  the  north 
collected  surface  drainage  and  led  to  the  temple  endoanra 
underground,  a  distance  of  2000  feet  only.  The  great 
reservoirs  in  thia  enclosure^  about  thirty  in  number,  were 
capable  of  holding  a  total  supply  of  10  million  gallons  of 
water.  (a  s.  a) 

XL  kscitm  Jebttbaliil 

Up  to  the  time  of  David  the  strong  fortress  of  Jerusalem 
remained  -in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  Canaanite  inhabitant* 
who  were  known  as  Jebusites.* 

The  city  was  deemed  impregnable,  but  ita  conquest  was 
one  of  the  fatX  exploits  of  David,  when  he  became  king  of 
all  Israel,  and  had  need  of  a  capital  that  should  serve  as  • 
base  for  his  military  operations  and  a  centre  of  union  for 
Judah  and  Israel  Lying  on  the  frontier  line  between  hia 
own  tribe  of  Judah  and  Uie  difficult  country  of  Beigamin, 
which  had  been  the  centre  of  the  struggle  with  the  Philiar 
tinea  since  the  fall  of  Bhiloh,  Jerusalem  was  admirably 
adapted  for  these  purposes.  The  Jebusites  were  not 
expelled,  but  continued  to  live  side  by  side  with  tha 
Hebrews  (Josh.  xv.  63;  Jud^  L  fil ;  3  Sam.  zziv.  18; 

*  X  ■nrj  tncitnt  Batn**  lueriptioii,  referriag  to  the  ooutnietloi  of 
ill*  toBiiel,  mi  diacoTovd  In  Jan*  1880.  Tht  dots  sod  manf  polsta 
in  ttra  reading  and  intarpntatioii  are  atUl  oWors. 

'  In  Jndg.  xix.  10,  1  Chron  zL  4,  the  dtjr  itMlf  Is  ealUd  Jabas;  tat 
aa  thia  part  of  tha  Book  of  Jadgaa  (aa  wall  ai  Joih.  XT.  8,  zvlil  S8) 
ia  probabljr  of  lata  data,  and  tha  older  racorda  xa»  the  name  Janualam, 
it  h  not  aafe  to  regard  Jehai  as  the  aarlioet  name  of  tha  dtj.  Tiaa 
rafanoo*  to  Jerusalem  in  Jnd^  L  7  aaaaa  to  b«  aa  Intoinlatka,  sad 
Joab.  XV.  88,  Jodf.  L  SI  to  rafto  to  the  ttos  sftsr  DavH 
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EaeL  ix~  7).  DsTid  lumielf  ooenpifld  "the  monntain 
fortreH  CH^)  of  Zion,'  which  wu  ktrengthened  by 
new  walls  snd  received  the  name  of  the  city  of  Davjd. 
Here  a  palace  wai  built  b;  Tynan  architect!,  and  the  new 
capital  was  conaecrated  by  the  removal  to  it  of  the  ailc 

The  site  of  the  city  of  David  forms  the  fundamental 
question  of  Jerusalem  topography.  The  current  traditional 
view  (but  not  that  of  the  most  ancient  tradition  even  in 
the  Chiistian  church)  makes  Zion  the  southern  eminence 
of  the  weetem  hill,  and  places  David's  forfa«ss  there. 
More  recently  Messrs  Warren  and  Conder  have  contended 
that  the  city  of  David  is  identical  with  the  Acta  of 
Joaephos,  and  place  the  latter  on  the  northern  summit  of 
the-westem  hill,  between  the  two  branches  of  theiyropceon 
(see  below).  A  third  view  places  the  city  of  Davidson  the 
southern  part  of  the  Temple  hill ;  and  this  opinion  is  not 
only  conformed  to  the  oldest  post-BiblicaT  tradition  (1 
Maccabeea,  Jerome,  &c.),  in  which  Zion  certainly  mews 
the  Temple  hill,  but  is  the  only  view  that  does  jnatioe  to 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  clear  away  the  popular 
idea  that  the  capital  of  David  was  already  a  great  town, 
occupying  a  site  comparable  in  extent  with  that  of  the  later 
city.  Certainly  if  eU  the  Levites  and  sacred  ministers 
mentioned  in  Chronicles  were^  actually  assembled  at  Zion 
in  David's  time,  we  might  conclude  that  the  town  was 
already  a  capital  on  a  grand  scale.  But  the  Chronicler 
constantly  carries  back  later  institutions  into  primitive 
times,  and  the  early  history,  which  alone  can  be  viewed  as 
a  safe  guide,  gives  quite  another  picture.  Zion  was  merely 
one  of  the  "  mountain  fortresses  "  found  all  over  Faleetine 
as  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  invasion,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  a  handful  of  mercenaries  (the  GibbSHm).  The  whole 
levy  of  Israel  in  David's  time  was  but  30,000  men  (2  Sam. 
vL  1 ;  comp.  the  40,000  of  Judg.  v.  8),  and  before  the 
development  of  trade  among  the  Hebrews  Jerusalem  had 
-not  the  natural  conditions  for  the  growth  of  a  great  city. 
In  the  first  instance  the  town  doubtless  consisted  mainly 
of  the  court  and  its  dependants,  with  the  Jebusite  popula- 
tion, who  must  have  been  predominantly  agricultural  and 
limited  in  number  by  the  limitation  of  their  territory.  Now 
it  is  quite  incredible  that  the  Temple  bill  was  ever  excluded 
from  Zion.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  Zion  appears 
as  the  holy  mountain,  the  seat  of  the  sanctuary.  It  is 
true  at  the  same  time  that  Zion  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem 
are  interchangeable  ideas  in  Hebrew  literature ;  but  this 
only  proves  that  the  mountain  of  the  sanctuary  was 
essentially  the  mountain  on  which  the  city  stood.  ^ 
Further,  it  is  clear  from  1  Kings  viiL  1  «;.,  2  Sam.  zxiv. 
16,  that  the  temple  stood  above  the  city  of  David,  as  else- 
where in  Hebrew  holy  places  the  sanctuary  crowned  the 
kill  on  whose  slopes  the  town  stood.  Moreover,  the  graves 
of  the  kings,  which  were  certainly  in  the  city  of  David, 
encroached  on  the  temple  enclosure  (Eiek,  xliiL  7,  8), 
which  indeed  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  was  closely  built 
np  (ibiJ.),  and  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  city  (Ezek,  xi. 
23).  Again,  Micah  iv.  8  identifies  the  ancient  "  tower  of 
the  flock,"  the  original  seat  of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem, 
with  "  Ophel  of  the  daughter  of  Zion."  But  Ophel  is  one 
of  the  few  topographical  names  that  can  be  traced  down 
to  the  time  of  Josephus,  whose  description  shows  that  it 
1  ly  to  the  south-east  of  the  temple.  Still  more  precise  is 
the  determination  given  by  references  to  the  one  fountain 
of  Jerusalem,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  springs  out  under 
the  temple  hill  on  the  east  According  to  Neh.  iii  16, 
xiL  37,  the  city  of  David  was  reached  by  a  stair  in  the 

)'  *  TIm  ezpUnstnrj  not<  of  an  editor  in  1  Klngi  Tiii.  1,  "  th«  dty  of 
Dsrld,  whicb  U  Zloo,"  cannot  ba  itnincd  to  mtm  that  tho  mnorsi  vt 
tba  ufc  <ram  tb*  dty  of  David  to  the  teni|'.l»  wu  it»  remoTsl  froin  tbe 
jltaiatiitt  s({>los  to  snotlirr  liill. 


Tidnity  of  the  fountain  gate  and  the  pool  of  Siloaih.*  This 
aaoent  led  np  above  DavU'a  palace  to  the  water  gate,  wheia 
in  Nehemiah's  time  there  was  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
temple  (comp  Keh.  viiL  1,  16  wilh  Ena  x.  9):  Thus  w« 
see  that  David's  pahfce  lay  between  the  temple  and  Ae 
pool  of  Siloahor  King's  pool  (Neh.  ii.  H).  These  notices 
are  the  more  important  because  the  water  system  connected 
with  the  Virgin's  spring  forms  almost  the  only  quite  certain 
part  of  Jemaalem'a  topography.  The  spring  itself  is  Oihon, 
which  from  its  name  must  have  been  a  true  spring,  while 
3  ChreiL  xxziiL  14  teaches  lu  to  look  for  it  in  the  Kidron 
▼alley  (^).  The  subterranean  conduit  which  still  exists 
had  for  its  object  to  conduct  the  water  inside  the  atj, 
and  appears  to  be  that  constructed  by  Hesekiah  (2  Kings 
xx  20).  In  Isa,  xxii  8,  J.I  we  read  of  a  lower  pool 
and  an  old  pool  (to  doubt  identical  with  the  upper  pool, 
Isa.  vii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xviiL  17),  whose  waters  were 
collected  in  the  time  of  Hesekiah,  under  apprehension 
of  siege,  in  a  reservoir  between  the  two  walla  From  this 
passage,  compared  with  Nek  iii'  15,  we  gather  that 
Hezekiah's  pool  was  protected  by  an  outer  line  of  fortifica- 
tion, and  her*  lay  the  gate  of  the  two  walls  (2  Kings  xxr.  4), 
with  the  royal  gardens  beside  them.  The  supplementary 
notices  of  the  conduit  and  the  outer  wall,  given  in 
Chronicles,  have  not  the  weight  of  contemporary  history, 
but  they  show  the  writer  to  have  atill  possessed  the  same 
tradition  as  to  the  place  of  the  city  of  David,  for  he 
describes  its  outer  wall  as  running  along  the  Kidron  valley 
west  of  Qihon  (lc,  so  as  to  leave  the  fountain  outsidey  3 
Chroa  xxxiiL  14;  eomp.  xxxii  3,  4),  and  tells  us  that 
Heiekiah's  conduit  brought  the  water  of  Qihon  in  a 
westerly  direction  to  the  city  of  David  (chap,  xxxii  SO).  < 

According  to  the  Bible,  then,  the  eily  of  David  lay  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  hill  which  his  son  crowned  with 
the  temple.'  The  chief  feature  in  the  fortifications  was  ■ 
tower  named  Millo,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  modeni 
barracks,  protecting  the  approach  to  Zion  from  the  north. 
The  town  had  but  little  splendouK  The  king  «ioeopied  a 
wooden  palace,  the  work  of  foreign  craftsmen,  and  t&  wk 
still  dwelt  in  eurtaina  Under  Solomon,  who  had  the  true 
Ori^tal  passion  for  building  and  Inxtiry,  snd  squandered 
enormous  sums  on  his  court,  great  improvements  were 
made,  especially  by  the  erection  of  the  twin  palaces  "  the 
house  of  Jehovah  and  the  house  of  the  king,"  constructed 
of  stonework  strengthened  by  string  courses  of  wooden 
beams  in  the  still  familiar  style  of  Arabian  building.  The 
palace,  which  took  nearly  twice  aa  long  to  erect  as  the 
temple,  consisted  of  a  great  complex  of  buildings  and 
porticos,  including  the  porch  of  judgment^  an  armoury, 
and  the  palace  of  the  queen. 

The  site  of  the  palace  has  been  vanoosly  assigned  by 
topographersL  But  it  lay  above  the  old  residence  of  David  * 
(1  Kings  iz.  24),  and  all  the  indications  given  in  the  Old 
Testament  lead  us  to  place  it  quite  doee  to  the  temple, 
with  which  its  porticos  seem  to  have  been  connected  (2 
Kings  zvi  IB;  xziil  11).  Wellhanaen  indeed,  from  an 
examination  of  1  Kings  vL,  vii.,  has  made  it  probable  that 
the  royal  buildings  lay  within  the  outer  court  of  the  temple 
(WelL-Bleek,  Butl.,  p.  332).  The  clearest  details  are  eon. 
nected  with  a  court  of  the  palace  called  the  prison  ooort 
(Jer.  xxxii  2),  where  there  was  a  gate  called  the  prison 
gate,  and  a  great  projecting  tower  (Neh.  iii  2S-S7).  This 
part  of  the  building  must  have  been  close  to  the  temple^ 
for  it  was  at  the  prison  gate  that  the  second  chuir  in  the 


*  The  fonntsln  get*  le  the  gate  bealde  Hloeh,  which  ie  iteeU  olM. 
the  fountain  {nrri)  hy  JoMphnt  [B.  J.,  r,  4,  1). 

*  The  itatementa  of  JoMpbu  aa  to  the  topognuphjr  of  the  eity  of 
Darid  and  BoIomoB  an  of  no  Independent  Tilnei,  Ha  poacaeed  no 
•onroei  except  the  Old  Testament 

<  Bo  in  Neh.  tit.  86  it  le  called  tb*  apptr  pales*  fo  (ll>tl»«tl«)  }knni 
tho  hoiua  of  Dnviil,  cliap.  xtt,  17.  ' 
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Brooesaion  of  NeL  ziL  baited  and  atood  "  in  the  honss  of 
God,"  meetiag  the  other  choir,  which  ascended  from  Siloah 
by  the  stair  above  David's  house  and  reached  the  temple 
tt  the  water  gata  It  aopears  further  from  Neh.  iiL  27 
that  the  fortifications  of  the  prison  were  adjacent  to  Ophel, 
•0  that  the  palace  seems  to  have  stood  about  the  south-east 
<orner  of  the  temple  area.^ 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  Jerusalem  was  shorn 
«f  its  political  glory.  The  city  itself  was  taken  by  Shishak 
in  the  reign  o{  Rehoboam,  and  lost  the  riches  accumnlated 
by  Solomon.  The  great  houses  of  Omri  and  Jeha  quite 
orershadowed  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  forgot  its 
weakness  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  only  to  receive  signal 
chastiaument  from  Jehoash,  who  took  Jerusalem,  and 
partly  levelled  the  walls  (2  Kings  ziv.),  The  decline 
and  fall  of  Samaria  raised  the  relative  importance  of  the 
southern  capital ;  the  writings  of  the  prophet*  show  that 
wealth  had  accumnlated  and  luxury  increased,  and  so  we 
find  King  Jotham  adding  an  upper  gate  in  the  northern  or 
higher  court  of  the  temple  (2  Kings  zv.  35 ;  Jer.  zzzvL 
10 ;  Ezek.  ik.  2),  while  Hezekiah,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
laboured  for  the  improvement  of  the  water  supply,  and  so 
rendered  the  city  more  capable  to  resist  siege.  The  later 
history  in  Chronicles  adds  details  of  fortifications  erected 
by  Uzziah  and  Manasneh,  which  proWbly  express  the  oral 
tradition  current  in  the  author's  day.  In  the  later  daya 
of  the  monarchy  Jerusalem  had  so  far  increased  that  w« 
read  of  a  second  town  or  quarter  (2  Kings  zxil  H  ;  Zeph. 
L  10,  Heb. ;  compi  Neh.  iil  9).  There  was  also  a  trading 
quarter  called  tlie  Maktesh,  inhabited  by  Canaanites  or 
Tyriani  (Zeph.  l  11),  who  still  formed  a  large  part  of  the 
mercantile  population  after  the  exile  (Keh.  ziiL;  ZeclL  xiv. 
81).  Maktosh  means  mortar,  so  that  we  mnst  suppose  the 
traders  to  have  lived  in  a  hollow  valley,  perhaps  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tyropceon.  But  the  main  part  of  the  town 
was  still  grouped  round  the  temple  plateau,  from  which 
steep  streets  ran  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  (Lam.  iv.  I), 
the  houses  riaing  tier  above  tier,  so  that  the  roof  top*  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  environs  (Isa.  zziL).  Accoiding  to 
Eastern  custom  the  handicrafts — e.ff.,  the  bakei%  Jor. 
zxxviL  21 — had  their  oirn  street*  or  bazaar*.' 

For  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
nf  its  capture  by  Nebuchadnezzar  the  chief  document  is  the 
account  of  the  restoration  of  the  fortifications  by  Neheminh, 
who  followed  the  old  line,  and  speaks  of  the  various  gatea 
and  tower*  by  their  old  names.  His  description  presents 
many  difficulties,  the  most  intelligible  part  being  that 
which  deals  with  the  eastern  wall,  from  Siloah  and  the 
fountain  gate  to  the  point  where  the  temple  and  the  palace 
joined  one  another.  The  western  boundary  of  the  city  is 
particularly  obscure,  and  its  position  must  be  mainly 
determined  by  reference  to  the  "  valley  gate "  (Keh.  iL 
13  ;  iiL  13).  The  valley  (ffay)  is  nsed  as  a  proper  name, 
and  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the  valley  O/eiy)  of  the  son 
of  Hinnom,  the  Kidron  valley  being  always  called  nahal 
Le.,  fiomara.  The  common  opinion  makes  this  gay  the 
valley  to  the  west  of  modem  Jerusalem  (W&dy  er  Rabtby), 
in  which  case  the  valley  gate  must  necessarily  have  occupied 
much  the  same  position  a*  the  modem  Jaffa  gate,  and  the 
whole  of  the  later  upper  city  on  the  south-west  hill  must 
already  have  been  included  within  the  walla.  This  view, 
however,  is  far  from  indisputable.  A  thousand  cnbits 
south  of  the  valley  gate  was  the  dung  gate,  the  gate  before 
which  the  rubbish  heaps  of  .the  city  lay.  This  on  the 
common  theory  must  have  been  about  the  south-west  comer 

'  Another  vieir  l>  that  Soloiian'i  palaoa  itood  on  th>  waitsra  hill, 
nud  wti  consertad  with  the  teoipla  lijr  s  bridge.  But  "  the  aacent" 
of  the  A.  V.  of  1  Kinf^a  z.  6  doei  not  exiat  in  the  original,  and  leeine 
\.s  rest  on  a  falae  reading  in  Chronicles.  In  Enk.  xlir.  the  aorereign 
enters  tb?  t«mp1o  fmn)  tlin  raRt 


of  the  hill,  near  the  present  Protestant  tchooL  Between 
thia  point  and  the  fountain  gate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pool 
of  siloah  ia  nearly  half  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  and  the 
intervening  wall  mnst  iiave  been  mnch  longer  if  it  followed 
the  natural  line  of  defence.  Yet  Nehemiak  gives  no 
account  of  thia  section  of  the  rampart*  (Neh.  iiL  14,  IS). 
His  record  seems  to  imply  that  the  fountain  gate  was  near 
the  dung  gate ;  and  similarly  in  chap,  ziL  the  procession 
which  went  southward  to  the  dung  gate  is  immediately 
afterwards  foimd  at  the  fountain  gat&  It  ia  hardly  possible 
that  so  important  a  part  of  the  circuit  shonld  be  twice 
omitted,  and  in  fact  the  vast  lacuna  disappears  at  once  if 
we  suppose  that  the  jfay  is  the  Tyropceon,  and  that  the 
upper  city  of  Josephus  on  the  south-west  hill  was  not 
enclosed  in  the  circuit  of  Kehemiah's  walU  '  In  that  case 
the  valley  gate  lay  on  the  Tyropceon,  somewhere  near  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  Haram  area,  and  the  wall  ran  sontk 
ward  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  till  at  the  pool  of 
Siloah  an  outwork  was  thrown  out  to  protect  the  water 
supply. 

Beaide*  simplifying  the  topographical  difflcnltios  of  Keh.  iti.,  this 
view  haa  aerenl  other  adrastaffes.  On  the  raoeired  view  the  Tyro- 
pceon ia  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture,  thonfjh  it  laj  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Thia  dilBcttlty  is  removed  by  the  new  above  anggeited, 
and  the  tiiiid  valley  (W.  er  Bsbtby)  appeal*  to  ba  quite  ont  of  »- 
latiou  to  the  eitcuit  of  the  Biblical  Jaroaalem,  ao  that  one  doaa  not 
look  for  mnch  mention  of  it.  Anin,  we  have  aeen  that  tlia  Canaan- 
it*  quarter  of  the  city  lay  in  a  hollow — preanmabljr  in  the  Tf  lopceon, 
and  it  is  very  natural  that  the  leat  of  Canaanite  worahip  a  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  ahonld  be  in  the  vicinity  of  thia  quarter.  Once 
nor*,  by  placingthe  valley  gate  qnita  near  the  temple,  we  nnderatand 
how  't  was  in  thia  neignMnrhood  that  the  eacred  proenaion  ia 
Neh.  ziL  began  ita  conraa.  Kren  at  a  mnch  later  date  the  Temple 
hill  waa  the  real  atronghold  of  Jemealem,  which  Jndaa  and  hia  aao- 
ceaaora  were  concemea  to  fortify  with  walla.  It  would  hare  been 
folly  in  Kehemiah  to  encloee  a  much  vaatar  and  leia  defenaible  cir- 
cuit when  the  inhabitan  ta  were  eo  few  that  it  wet  necetiary  to  dnft 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  people  into  the  capital  (Xeh.  xi.  1). 

The  coune  of  the  wall  north  of  the  valley  gat*  most  etll] 
have  skirted  the  beae  of  the  Temple  hill  enat  of  the  Tyropceon. 
It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  Uaktoth  or  Canaenite  trading 
qaartar  lay  ontaide  the  fortifications,  a  bazaar  beyond  the  gate 
being  a  common  feature  in  Easteni  towns.'  From  the  town 
of  IViniaeea  or  ovens  the  "  broad  wall "  ran  to  th*  point  where 
in  the  Fertian  time  the  governor  of  th*  Syrian  provincea  had  his 
throne.  The  throne  would  atand  in  an  open  place  ny  a  gateway,  and 
comparison  of  If  eh.  iii  7  with  xiL  8t  ihow*  that  th*  gat*  mnst 
hare  been  that  of  Ephr*im,  <.«.,  the  g«t*  of  the  main  road  leading 
to  th*  north,  which  then  *a  now  must  dmoat  of  neceaaity  have 
followed  the  upper  courae  of  th*  Tympaon,  and  ao  would  akirt  the 
walla  for  aome  diatance  before  *Dt*ring  the  city.  In  fact  there  were 
400  cubit*  between  the  gat*  of  Ephraim  and  the  comer  gate  <2 
Kinga  xiv,  13),  The  corner  sate  ia  alao  named  th*  flr*t  nte  (Zech. 
xiv,  10),  and  ao  ia  probably  identical  with  the  old  gat*  of  Sehamiah. 
For  obvious  engineering  reasons  the  eminence  at  the  north-wcat  of 
the  Haram  art*  mutt  always  have  been  a  principal  point  in  the 
fortification*,  *nd  her*  th*  old  gate  may  ve^  well  be  jdaced.  It  i* 
indeed  very  likely  that  this  waa  the  sit*  of  the  sndent  baation  oi 
Uillo,  From  the  comer  gat*  the  north  line  of  the  wall  ran  by  the 
fiah  nt«  to  the  towen  of  Heah  and  H*n*Be*l,  the  latter  of 
wbieli*pp*at«inZech,,  loi.  cil.,  aa  the  oppoaite  extremity  of  the  eity 
from  the  royal  wine  vata  in  the  garden*  by  Siloah,  while  in  la. 
TxxL  38  the  line  between  it  ana  the  comer  ant*  i*  named  as  th* 
natural  direction  of  extension  for  the  city.  Th*  t4]w*r,  theref(H«, 
ma»t  h*v*  stood  v*ry  near  th*  noTth-c«*t  eom*r  of  the  wall,  bat  not 
so  far  •t*t  **  th*  uigl*  of  th*  H*r*m  *re*,  which  i*  here  built  out. 
diaguieingth*  nstuiu  Un*  of  th*  hill  aid*.  From  Zech.,  foe.  eil.,  w< 
see  that  the  Benjamin  g*t*  w*«  at  th*  east  end  of  the  north  wall. 
There  waa  a  r«*d  into  Mqjamit*  ttrtitory  over  the  Kidron  (1  Kinga 
ii,  87),  and  to  thi*  there  waa  a  natural  deecent  by  a  smell  valley 
now  nearly  obliterated,  baring  ita  head  a  little  aouth  of  the  Biiket 
Itriil.  Here  too  ia  the  direot  way  to  Asathoth,  which  wsa  throos h 
the  Benjamin  gate  (Jar,  xxxriL  18).  In  Kehemiah'a  record  tba 
sheep  gat*  seemt  to  have  the  aame  poaition.  From  th*  *ngle  near 
the  tower  of  Hananeel  and  the  Benjamin  gate  the  line  of  the  hill 
mn  aouthwarda,  trending  to  the  ***t  At  the  extreme  east  point, 
bayond  the  preaent  line  of  w*ll,  and  a  littl*  aouth  of  the  Bodara 


*  In  fact  at  the  ilege  of  Titue  the  wool  and  dothee  market  and  tB* 
braaaworken'  bazaar  itill  lay  in  mnch  the  aame  qnartar,  in  the  nnr  dty, 
ontatd*  th*  old  Iln*  of  fortiflcstioa,  (hoadi  witkia  th*  •*oeB4  wall 
(A /..v.  8,  J). 
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foMea  git*,  mnat  be  pUead  tlia  hona  gate  (Jer.  zzxi.  40).  South 
of  thU  tgtin  eame  the  fortifiotiona  of  Ophal  and  the  appar  palace, 
and  from  thi*  point  the  enceinte  ivept  round  to  the  pool  of  ailoah. 
The  lower  wall  of  Hanaaaeh  in  t  Chron.  xxziil.  11  u  described  at 
an  outwork  in  the  Kidton  Talley  extending  all  along  th*  eaateni 
aide  of  the  town  and  round  the  north-eaat  comer. 

The  long  blank  in  the  hutor7  of  the  Jewa  which  follows 
the  time  ot  Nehemiah  makes  it  impossible  to  trace  tlie 
progress  of  Jemsalem  in  anj  detail  Under  the  Persian 
empire  the  Jews  enjoyed  Utile'  prosperity.  Alexander 
spared  the  city,  bnt  in  320  its  walls  were  rased  by 
Ptolemy  1  (Appian,  Syr.,  50).  A  period  of  comparatiTe 
prosperity  followed,  oolminating  in  the  high  priesthood  of 
Simon  IL  (219-199  *.a},  who  repaired  the  temple  and 
strengthened  its  defences  and  fortified  the  city.  The  walls 
were  again  deitioyad  and  the  city  bnmed  by  the  army  of 
Antiochoa  Epiphanee  in  168  Ka  When  Judas  Maccabaeus 
reoonsectated  the  temple  (165)  he  also  fortified  the  holy 
moontain  of  Zion  (the  Temple  hill)  with  wall  and  towers. 
Once  mora  rased  by  the  Oreeks,  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
renewed  with  hewn  stone  by  Jonathan. 

It  is  plain  (Vom  I  Uaoe.  W.  CO,  tL  7,  X.  II,  that  np  to  this  time 
the  fitrUAad  city  was  atill  identioal  with  the  Temple  hill ;  bnt  a  new 
topographical  problem  is  raised  by  .what  is  related  of  the  citadel 
(Ana)  erected  oy  Kpiphanee  tor  dominate  the  town.  The  Akra 
is  tdsttttfted  by  to*  aathor  with  the  city  of  Darld.  It  continued  to 
be  held  by  the  Oraak*  after  the  town  was  fortifisd  by  the  Uacci- 
beea^  and  indeed  was  nltimately  reduced  by  the  erection  of  a  special 
wall  cutting  off  the  Oreek  garrison  from  aeoeaa  to  the  city  and 
market  (xii  86).  The  natural  Infersnoe  from  all  this  la  that  the 
Greek  citadel  lay  on  the  Temple  hill,  and  pnaumably  on  the  sit* 
of  the  later  Antonia.  That  hul  is  certainly  th*  Zion  of  1  Uacc. ; 
and  til*  dty  of  Darid,  with  which  th*  Akra  is  identiBsd,  had  alwan 
naaat  the  fortress  of  Zion.  The  aame  result  aaeme  to  follow  from  tne 
laagoafe  of  Joaaphoa.  When  Joaophoa  lived  Jerusalem  was  almost 
a  new  town.  Under  the  Maccabees,  and  again  nnder  Herod,  the 
proaparity  of  the  Jawa  waa  greater  than  at  any  praviona  time.  The 
sanctuary  waa  a  centre  of  pilgrimage  from  the  moat  distant  landL 
and  th*  sonreigns  of  Jerusalem  had  an  empire  greater  than  any  or 
tb*  kings  after  Solomon.  The  growth  of  the  city  mnat  haTc  been 
•lumnous,  and  the  great  buildings  of  Herod  and  his  succeaaon  had 
wholly  changed  its  aapect,  eapacially  in  the  quarter  of  the  tempi* 
•ad  .on  tba  weetem  nlll  where  the  royal  palace  atood.  Theae 
ehaagea  wen  Very  apt  to  mialead  an  uncritical  writer  with  reard 
to  the  andant  topography,  and  in  fact  Joasphna  falls  into  a  ramcal 
blunder  by  assuming  that  the  fortreaa  of  Darid  belonged  to  th* 
upper  oity,  like  the  royal  castle  of  his  own  day,^  and  that  the 
weatem  lull  had  dwaya  been  part  of  Jeruaalem.  But  of  Jerusalem 
ta  he  himself  aaw  it  lie  gives  a  virid  description  {B.  J.,  r,  4,  1). 
The  dty  stood  on  two  hills  divided  by  the  Tyronoaon  valley,  into 
which  the  hoosaa  deaoended  tier  beneath  tier.  To*  higher  weatem 
hill  was  called  the  upper  market,  the  lower  hill  across  the  Tyropceon 
waa  the  dtadel  hill,  and  was  eallad  indiS'*rentIy  th*  Akra  or  the 
lower  dty.  TbMt  this  Akra  indaded  th*  ridg*  south  of  th*  tempi*  is 
dear  from  aeveral  marks :  the  hill  waa  i^lmpTn,  "hoK-backed" ; 
it  waa  cut  off  by  lavinec  on  the  outer  ddJB,'and  had  a  eontinnoua 
approach  to  the  temple,  which  stood  on  the  higher  ground  ;  finally, 
it  extended  to  Biloah  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon.*  Thna  we  aae 
Uiat,  though  Joaaphoa  himaelf  hae  loet  th*  tm*  tradition  as  to  the 
dty  of  David,  he  rnmishe*  additional  proof  that  the  citadel  hill, 
■tiu  identified  with  it  by  the  aathor  of  1  Uaoe.,  was  no  other  than 
the  eastern  hilL 

A  diflerant  view  of  the  Akra  was  maintained  by  BoUneon,  and 
haa  been  elaborated  by  Meaaia  Wairen  and  Condv  *  in  oonnexion 
with  recent  better  obasrvationa  aa  to  the  two  heads  of  the  Tyropceon 
TsUey.  It  is  maintainad  that  th*  Aba  waa  a  knoll,  west  <a  the 
Temple  Ull  and  north  of  th*  traditional  Zion,  between  the  two  heads 
of  th*  ^ropCBon.  To  gain  any  show  of  planalbility  for  this  view  it 
is  neoessaiy  to  lay  great  wdght  on  a  atatement  of  Joeephue  that  the 
Tempi*  hill  was  onoa  a  third  eminence  lower  than  the  Akra,  and 
divioad  teem  it  by  a  broad  nvine,  and  that  Simon  after  taking  the 
Akra  daatroyed  n*  dtadd  and  laboured  for  thra*  years  to  reduce 
its  site  bdow  the  level  of  th*  t*mpl*  plateau  and  fiU  np  the  inter- 
reobig  hollow  (A  /.,  v.  4  ;  Ant.,  xiiL  0,  8).     This  story  it  pro- 

*  A  perpetuation  of  this  blander  gives  the  cnmnt  name  Tower  of 
David  to  tb*  Hendian  tower,  probably  Phaaael,  whloh  still  stands  by 
the  Jaib  gate.  On  this  toirar  compai*  a  paper  bj  Schick  In  ZtiUchr, 
d.  DmL  PaUMnar  Vtnuu,  voL  I.  . 

*  S.  J.,  vL  7,  S  ;  oomp>  v.  4, 1,  and  the  aaaodation  of  Biloah  and 
the  Ahia  la  v.  6,  1. 

'  See  'Wanan,  TU  Temfh  or  the  Toml,  London,  1880;  and  Condar, 
Tml  Wprit  M  f  ffdwlHMf  VDuiaa,  1878,  vol  i. 


isgzerated,  for  seeording  to  the  early  and  trastworthy  *vi< 
IMacc  xiiL  the  Akra  waa  not  deetroyed,  but  only  purged, 
Qgthcned  ^y  additional  fortifications  on  the  sacred^ noun- 
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and  strengthened  ^y  aaoitionai  xonincations  on  tne  sacred  noun- 
tain.  And  in  any  can  we  know  that  the  Akra  waa  oppoaite  the 
temple,  and  thtt  in  the  time  of  Jtteephns  there  wta  no  longer  a 
ravine  between,  whereaa  the  dtj  opposite  the  temple  to  the  weat 
was  still  cut  off  by  the  deep  TyropcBon  {Ant.,  xv.  11,  b),  except  where 
a  bridge  led  to  the  palace  on  the  western  hilL  Nor  is  it  possible  that 
the  western  head  of  the  Tyropoeon  can  be  the  deep  ravine  which, 
according  to  Jotephns,  separated  the  npner  and  lower  dty,  fin 
that  head  is  the  theatre -shaped  basin  deacnbed  ia^irt.,  xv.  II.  6  as 
fadng  the  temple  aoroea  the  ravine. 

Under  the  Easmbnsan  dynasty  we  meet  with  the  first 
nnambignoDS  evidence  that  the  city  had  extended  to  the 
loftier  western  hill,  where  a  new  palace  was  erected  over- 
looking  the  temple  (Ant,  zx.  8,  11).  This  continued  to 
be  the  royal  quarter,  and  was  raised  to  great  splendour  by 
Herod,  who  covered  a  -  vast  extent  of  ground  with  his 
palace,  its  courts  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  palace  of 
Herod  embraced  two  edifices  transcending  the  temple  in 
magnificence,  and  the  three  enormous  adjoining  towers, 
ELippicns,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne,  made  the  npper  city  the 
strongest  part  of  Jerusalem.  Here  also  in  Herod's  daya 
stood  the  xystus  or  gymnasium,  beneath  the  Hasmonean 
palace,  where  a  bridge  spanned  the  Tyropceon.  The  bridge 
already  existed  nnder  the  later  Hasmoneans,  when  the  new 
quarter  had  as  yet  minor  importance  and  the  Temple  hill 
was  still  the  only  citadel  Here  the  warlike  high  priest 
Hyrcanna  naually  dwelt  in  the  castle  (BSpn,  rm)  which 
Herod  afterwards  converted  into  the  fortress  of  Antonia  in 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  enceinte  of  the  temple  {AtU., 
XT.  11,  4 ;  B.  J.,  T.  6,  8).  Antonia  had  the  form  of  a 
square  keep,  with  loftier  towers  rising  pinnacle-like  at  the 
comets.  It  commanded  the  temple  and  therefore  the 
whole  lower  city,  and  by  its  two  staircases  the  Boman 
soldiers  descended  into  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  to  keep 
order  among  the  worahippen  (comp.  Acta  xzi.  35), 

When  Pompey  besieged  the  Temple  hill  in  65  &  a,  th#. 
bridge  was  broken  down,  and  the  l^rroposon  afforded  a 
complete  defence  on  the  west.  Hi*  aasanlt  was  made 
from  the  iiorth,  where  there  was  a  strong  wall  with  towen 
and  a  deep  fosse  which  waa  with  difficulty  filled  np  to 
permit  tHe  advance  of  his  siege  train.  This  fosss  mnst  be 
identified  with  the  roek-cnt  trench  north  of  the  Haram  area, 
and  from  Joeephus's  dtecription  aeems  to  hare  been  still 
the  northern  limit  of  the  town.  The  walls  destroyed  by 
Pompey  were  restored  by  Antipater,  and  ten  yean  later 
yielded,  after  an  obetinc^te  resistance,  to  Herod  and  the 
Romans  (37  &a).  The  Baris,  ooeapied  by  Antigonus, 
was  not  Burrenderad  till  the  temple  and  the  rest  of  the  city 
had  been  carried  by  storm,  and  we  now  read  of  two  walls 
which  had  to  be  reduced  successiTely. 

The  most  important  buildings  erected  by  Herod  havs 
already  been  alluded  tO)  and  his  reconstraction  of  the 
teniple  will  be  considered  nnder  that  heading.  Bnt  the  walls 
of  the  city  as  they  existed  at  t])e  time  of  the  siege  by  Titus 
must  still  be  deacribed.  They  were  three  in  number.  The 
first  wall  consisted  of  a  tampart  to  the  north  of  Herod's 
palace,  connecting  Hippicua  in  the  citadel  of  the  upper 
city  with  the  weatem  porch  of  the  temple,  and  of  another 
Une  skirting  the  face  of  the  western  hill  from  Hippiciu 
southward,  thence  curving  round  beyond  Siloah,  and 
joining  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple  enclosure  at  Ophel 
Several  traces  of  this  wall  atill  exist  The  second  wall, 
connecting  a  point  in  the  northern  line  of  the  fiiat  yriSi 
with  Antonia,  enclosed  the  new  town  or  trading  quarter. 
Onfaiide  both  these  walls,  on  the  hill  side  sloping  souUiwards 
towards  the  temple,  a  suburb  called  Bezetha  had  grown  up, 
which  Agrippa  L  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Csaar  began  to 
protect  with  a  third  wall  conceived  on  a  gigantic  scale,  bnt 
never  altogether  finished.  The  precise  compass  of  this  wall, 
which  began  at  Hippicns  and  rejoined  the  first  waU  in  ti>0 
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Kidron  ▼alley,  has  been  mnch  dispnted, — the  great  tower 
of  Psephiniu,  which  atood  on  very  high  ground,  and  formed 
its  north-west  angle,  being  supposed  by  some  to  bare  stood 
near  the  modem  castle  of  Goliath  ({Casr  Jiliid),  while  others 
plae*  it  as  far  north  as  the  Rnssian  cathedral  The 
measnrements  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  decide  the 
northern  limits  of  Jerusalem  are  the  distance  of  3  stadia 
from  the  eity  to  the  tomb  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene 
(commonly  identi6ed  with  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  fCiAAr 
a  Saldttn),  and  the  circuit  of  33  stadia  assigned  by  Jose- 
phus  to  the  whole  city.  These  measurements  would  seem 
to  ifeply  that  the  ancient  city  stretched  further  north  than 
the  modem  walls,  but  they  can  hardly  claim  to  be  taken 
as  mathematically  accurate ;  the  estimates  of  the  compus 
of  the  city  vary,  and  Eusebins  places  it  at  27  staidia. 
This  again  woold  imply  a  line  closely  coincident  with  the 
north  wall  of  the  modem  town,  agreeing  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  scarping  still  visible,  and  with  the  express 
statement  of  Joaephns  that  the  line  of  the  third  wall 
passed  through  the  royal  cares,  vc,  the  catacombe,  or 
the  cotton  giotto  and  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  which  are 
separated  by  a  kind  of  foese  cat  through  the  lire  .rock, 
and  manifestly  forming  part  of  the  old  wall  line^*  In 
the  siege  under  Titus  the  Romans  succeasirely  carried  the 
third  and  second  walla  They  then  occupied  Antonia, 
which  was  levelled  to  facilitate  the  approach  of  the  forces 
for  the  attack  on  the  temple  stronghold.  The  temple  was 
opened  by  fire  rather  than  force,  and,  the  Jewish  leaders 
having  retired  to  the  upper  city,  tho  lower  town  from  the 
temple  to  Siloah  was  burned  by  the  Romans.  The  capture 
of  the  npper  city  was  effected  by  a  regular  approach  with 
mounds  and  battering  rams  (September  70  a.  d.),  and  even 
then  the  huge  citadel  of  Herod  could  only  have  yielded  to 
famine  had  it  not  been  abandoned  by  the  Jewish  leaders  in 
a  vain  attempt  at  escape.  Its  three  great  towers,  with  a 
portion  of  the  western  wall,  were  left  as  a  memorial,  and 
of  this  group  the  so-called  tower  of  David  (Fhasael)  still 
stands. 

The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian  seems  to  have 
been  originally  conceived  in  a  spirit  friendly  to  the  Jews, 
and  there  is  even  some  evidence  that  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  was  contemplated  or  commenced.  After  the  great 
revolt,  however,  .£lia  Capitolina  was  transformed  into  a 
purely  pagan  town  with  seven  quarters  and  many  buildings 
of  heathen  fashion.'  The  spread  of  C!hristianity  and  the 
rise  of  the  practice  of  pilgrimage  gave  a  new  importance  to 
the  city  of  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  and  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
erection  of  the  magnificent  church  of  the  Anastasis  (dedicated 
336  A.D.)  again  made  Jerusalem  a  great  religious  centre. 
In  the  pagan  reaction  under  Julian  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  but  was  frustrated  by  an  outburst  of 
fire  from  the  foundations  (363).  The  unfortunate  empress 
Eudocia  spent  bcr  last  years  at  Jerusalem  (&  350-360), 
repaired  the  wtU^  built  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  founded 
monasteries  and  hospitals,  and  enriched  the  churches.  The 
next  great  builder  was  Justinian,  part  of  whose  splendid 
church  of  St  Mary  perhaps  still  remains  in  or  to  ike  east 
of  the  mosque  El-Aksa.  lu  611  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Chosroes,  and  the  churches  and  sepulchre  were  burned,  but 
the  patriarch  Modestus  restored  them  as  soon  as  the  Fenians 
retired.  In  637  Jerusalem  capitulated  to  the  caliph  Omar, 
who  gave  directions  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship 
•n  the  site -of  the  "remotest  shrine,"  ie.,  the  temple,  to 
which  Mahomet,  according  to  Kor.  xviL  1,  waa  transported 
from  Mecca  in  his  famous  night  journey.  From  this  verse 
the  great  sanctuary  of  Jerasalem  received  the  name  El- 

*  Tha  (niliifnca  urer  th*  gnttn  of  Jrramlith  (El  H«id«nt]reh  In  Plat* 
X  )  14  tupponeil  by  Lieuti'iiaiit  Coiiil«r  to  bo  Calvaiy. 
>  Pv^ult  IB  ChroH.  J-iMA.,  01.  394,  9. 


Aksa,  now  generally  confined  to  the  building  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Haram.  The  original  mosque  as  described  by 
Arculphua  (670)  was  a  rude  edifice  of  wood  capable  of  con- 
taining 3000  worshippers :  bat  soon  after  the  sanctuary 
was  reconstructed  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence  by  th*. 
caliph 'Abd  el  Malik,  whose  date  (72  a.h.  —  691  a.d.)  ii 
still  read  on  a  Cufic  inscription  on  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
though  the  name  of  the  csLph  seems  to  have  been  changed 
to  that  of  El-Mamiin,  who  restored  the  buildings  after 
a  great  earthquake,  which,  according  to  Mokaddasy  left 
nothing  standing  except  the  part  around  the  mihrib  or 
niche  indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca.  In  their  present 
condition  the  buildings  of  the  sanctuary  show  features  of 
very  various  atyles  from  the  Byzantine  downwards,  The 
architectural  problems  which  they  suggest  are  doeely 
connected  wi^  controversies  as  to  the  topography  of  the 
temple  and  the  true  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  both  of 
which  subjects  will  be  more  conveniently  discussed  under 
TsMPUL  Apart  from  tha  question  of  Ae  holy  sites,  the 
later  topography  of  Jerusalem  presents  no  feature  that 
need  detain  ns,  and-  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the 
city  belong  to  the  general  history  of  Fttlestine  and  the 
crusader  (v.  x.  a.) 

IIL  MoDKRir  JlXT7BAX.SK, 

It  appear*  probable  that  the  crusading  wall  ran 
just  outside  the  present  one  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  town — the  remains  of  medicTal  masonry  existing  all 
along  this  line.  In  1192  Saladin  fortified  the  same 
quarter  with  a  second  wall  and  a  fosse,  and,  as  remains 
of  an  interior  wall  are  still  traceable  at  the  ruined 
tower  called  KaCai  JdUd,  it  appears  that  the  two  ramparts 
must  have  ran  about  60  yards  apart  on  this  side  of  the 
town.  Dismantled  in  1219  and  restored  again  in  1229, 
the  fortifications  were  again  destroyed  in  1239,  and  the 
present  walls  were  built  in  1512  by  Snleimin  the  Magnifi- 
cent^ as  witnessed  by  inscriptions  over  the  present  Jaffa 
and  other  gates.  The  following  is  a  conspectus  of  th( 
gates  at  different  times  in  consecutive  order  :  — 


Ifodeni  Kant, 


1.  ai  sHaphan'a  Gatt.l 

atiauttiitnitm', 

S.  Harad'a  Gata.  f 
AMH<ailrdk„> 

S.  Damaaeva  Gala,  \ 
tMtfAwt*tl....f 

4. 

a.  Jaffa  Qata,  ) 

AU  W  MaW  ...; 

••  Sim  Rata,  I 

1.  Dvnjc  Oata,  t 

B.  GoUoa  Gate.  t 

BM  4d  DrnJurtfikt 


Tvcirth  Cattiarjr. 


Oaro  ef  VaSay  ol 
Jahaaaplial 

Poatera  U  Uia 
llas4alaL. 

Sk  Stapkaa'a  Oata 
Postarn  of  St  Xaaa-  j 
ma,  /MtuSart  ) 
Oata  at  DarM.... 


Slaa  Gala ..... 

Poatcm  of  Tannanr 
Golden  Gata       ..». 


Foartli  to  Elithth 
Crntarlca. 


Oata  a(  VsUcr  a(\. 
Jeheaaphat  ......J 

Gate  of  Bcnjamla ... 

Oateof  Galllea....) 
Gata  of  Nnpolla...f 
Gate  of  FnUar'i  field.  I  „ 
Gate  of  JudpnenL..  j 
Oata  of  DarM 


8toB  Oata  .....M....... 

Gala  af  Trltaa..»..„ 


In  680  the  city  had  eighty-four  towers.  In  the  1 2th 
century  the  two  principal  ones  were — ^first,  Tancred's  tower 
on  the  nortVwest,  the  present  Kal'at  JdlUd  (Ooliath's 
castle),  where  remidns  of  a  medieval  square  tower  of  80 
feet  side  still  exist,  and,  second,  David's  tower,  still  so 
called  (the  ancient  Phasaelus),  forming  part  of  the  castle  of 
the  Piaans,  as  the  present  citadel  waa  called  in  the  16th 
century. 

The  walls  of  tha  modem  city  enclose  an  area  of  210 
acres,  the  greater  part  thickly  crowded  with  houses, 
although  on  the  north-east  and  south  there  are  plots  of 
ground  near  the  ramparts  not  occujiied  by  buildings.  The 
houses  are  of  stone,  with  flat  stone  roofs  having  small  domes 
supported  on  arches  in  the  middle,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
city  is  specially  colourless  and  stony.  The  streets  are  only 
narrow  lanes  running  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The 
principal  streets  are  the  samv  as  in  th;  12th  century,  and 
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tn  mtny  eaae*  retain  AkUc  namM  at  least  fonr  hnadrad 
yean  old.  They  are  arched  over  here  and  there,  and  the 
baxaar*,  with  portions  ot  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  of  other 
streets,  are  entirely  covered  in.  There  are  noT  fonr 
qnarten: — that  of  the  Moslems  (indnding  the  Haram)  on 
the  north-east,  the  Jewish  quarter  -on  the  sonth-etst,  the 
Axmeaian  quarter  on  the  south-west,  the  Christian  on  the 
liorth-west.  The  qnarten  are  bounded  by  David  (or  Temple) 
Street,  running  east  from  the  Jaffs  gate,  and  by  the  street 
running  north  and  south  immediately  east  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (called  fditU  el  TehAd  on  the  sodth  and  ^orti; 
sib  d  AmAd  on  the  north).  The  qnarten  are  not,  how- 
ever, exclusively  occupied  by  any  nationality,  many  rich 
Jews  having  houses  in  the  Armenian  and  even  in  the 
Moslem  quarter.  In  the  1 3th  century  the  present  Moslem 
qnarter  was  occupied  liy  the  Jews,  and  called  the  Jmverie. 

Viewed  from  die  Monnt  of  Olives,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  is  the  Haram  endosnre,  occupying  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  city,  with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  rising  in  the  centre 
and  the  A.ksa  mosque  extending  to  the  southern  wall,  while 
between  these  two  buildings  are  the  tall  cypressss  which 
snrronnd  the  fountain  El  KAm.  Arcades  with  pointed 
•rches  stand  on  the  flighta  of  steps  leading  to  the  juatform 
surrounding  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  three  minareta  rise 
from  the  west  and  north  walls,  while  the  great  esstom 
rampart  is  nnbroken  save  by  the  projecting  tower  of  the 
Golden  gate.  In  the  Jewish  quarter  two  large'^ynagoguea 
with  domes — one  painted  green — are  conspicuous,  while 
the  church  and  convent  of  St  James  is  the  specisl  feature 
of  the  Armenian  quarter.  Close  to  the  Jaffa  gate  rise  the 
square  tower  of  David  and  a  minant  within  the  citadel, 
white  immediately  east  of  this  fortress  stands  the  Protestant 
English  church  and  the  large  palace  of  the  Anglo-Oerman 
Protestant  bishop.  North-east  of  these  are  'seen  the  two 
domes  of  the  rotunda  and  choir  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
immediately  south  of  them  the  minaret  of  Omar's  mosque 
on  the  site  of  the  great  hospital  of  St  John.  The  modem 
Latin  cathedral  and  patriarchate  appear  behind  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  church,  wliile  the  highest  ground  outside  the 
ci^  on  thi  north-west  is  occupied  by  the  Rnssian  cathedral, 
hospice,  and  consulate,  only  completed  in  1866. 

The  eonntry  round  the  city  is  barren  and  stony.  Olive 
groves  exist  on  the  north,  and  the  white  slopes  of  Olivet 
are  dotted  with  the  trees  whence  it  is  named.  Vineyards 
also  exist  on  the  west,  but  since  the  destruction  of  the  fruit 
trees  by  Titus  (8.  J.,  v.  S,  2)  the  vicinity  of  Jcnisalem 
seems  ^ways  to  have  presented  a  sterile  appearance. 

The  niunber  of  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  modem 
aty,  without  counting  many  crusading  chapels  now  either 
in  ruins  or  else  converted  into  mosques,  is  very  large. 
There  are  18  monasteries  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  sect,  8 
Catholic  (or  Latin),  including  the  patriarchate,  3  Armenian, 
3  Coptic,  1  Syrian,  1  Armenian  Catholic,  1  Greek  Cathol'], 
and  1  Abyssinian.  The-  Protestant  institutions,  including 
schools,  ic,  number  H  in  all  In  the  Jewish  qnarter 
there  are  no  less  than  14  synagogues  and  2  schools.  There 
are  also  many  charitable  institutions  in  and  near  the  city, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Rothschild's  hospital  near  the 
south  wall,  founded  in  1869,  and  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's 
alnu-huuses,  west  of  the  great  reservoir  called  Biriet  «$ 
Sultdiu  In  the  centre  of  the  city  excavations  have  been 
car.ied  on  by  the  German  Government  (to  whom  the  site 
was  given  by  the  snltan)  in  the  grounds  of  the  crusading 
convent  of  Sta.  Maria  Magna  (now  called  £1  Miirutdn) 
immediately  east  of  the  hospital  of  St  John ;  a  Lutheran 
chapel  is  now  established  in  the  ruins.  The  Moslsm 
buildings  of  the  city  date  principally  from  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15&  centuries,  and  some  of  the  ancient  Moslem  schools 
near  the  Haram  are  remarkably  solid  struetnres.  There 
IW9  twp  bMTseka^  one  oq  the  searped  roek  (Antonia)  north 


of  the  Haram,  the  other  in  the  dtadel  on  the  south-west 
The  *erai  or  court-house  is  near  the  former.  All  the 
European  powen  are  reprttented  by  resident  consuls,  and 
every  nationality  haa  some  kind  of  hospice  or  hotel  forth* 
reception  of  pilgrims.  The  market-places  have  remained 
unchanged  from  very  early  times,  thw  upper  or  vegetable 
market  being  in  the  upper  dty  opposite  the  tower  of  David, 
and  the  ha«an  or  lowor  marketa  in  the  valley  north  of 
David  Street.  The  money-changen  occupy  the  aite  of  the 
old  exchange  of  the  12th  century  (fint  established  by 
Charlemagne)  in  the  western  portion  of  David  Street 

Jerusalem  under  the  Tnrki  is  the  capital  of  southern 
Palestins  (about  3000  square  miles),  and  the  seat  of  s 
mWafoiTt/nnder  the  wd/jr  of  Syria.  The  m^i$  or  town 
council  oonsisto  of  8  members :— 4  Moslem,  S  Ghrirtiaii, 
1  Jewish,  the  latter  being  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephardim. 
The  export  trade  of  the  dtv  oonsista  chiefly  of  oil,  com, 
sesame^  cotton  (of  poor  qnahty),  and  soap,  also  of  rosaries, 
crucifixes,  and  eameoi^  carved  m  olive  wood  and  mother  of 
pearL  Th*  importa  In  1871  amounted  to  X7  2,000,  indnd. 
ing  cotton,  wool,  hardware^  timber,  silk,  and  g^ass  from 
England  and  Austria;  wines  and  spirita  from  France ;  and 
£3500  value  of  flour  from  Russia.  Rice  is  imported  in 
coasting  vessSls  from  Egypt ;  wine,  spirits,  dried  fish,  Jcc, 
from  Cyprus  and  the  Greek  islands ;  earpeta  and  shawls  are 
brought  by  the  Moslem  and  CSuistian  pilgrims.  There 
are  idso  a  few  potteries  in  the  dty. 

The  present  cemeteries  of  Jerusalem  are  six  in  number. 
The  Modem  inhabitanta  bury  immediatdy  ontside  the  east 
wall  of  the  Hanm,  especially  beude  and  north  of  the 
Q  olden  gate,  while  a  second  Moslem  cemetery  exista  on 
the  knoll  of  Jeremiah's  grotto,  and  a  third  (on  the  site  of 
the  old  Camarium  Leonii)  is  dose  to  the  MamiUa  pool 
west  of  the  dty.  The  Christisns  have  cemeteries  on  the 
south-west  of  Uie  brow  of  Sion,  and  the  Jews  are  buried 
on  Olivet  oppodto  the  temple^  excepting  the  Karaites  who 
have  a  cemetery  on  the  south-eaat  part  of  Sion. 

The  remains  of  an  old  Christian  cemetery,  indnding 
tombs  belonging  to  the  old  church  of  St  Sion,  are  found 
in  the  southern  boundary  valley,  and  there  are  a  few 
sepulchres  of  crusading  date  near  the  north-esst  comer  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  outside.  Of  the  aadent  Jewish  tombs 
the  most  striking  are  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  monument  called  Absalom's  tomb. on  the 
east  of  the  Kidron  valley,  which  is  perhaps  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  Jannaus  {£.  J.,  v.  7,  2). 

The  climate  of  Jenualem  is  healthy  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  plains  beneath  iL  A  fresh  sea  breeie  blows' 
thronghont  the  day  in  summer,  and  the  average  daily 
maximum  temperature  is  86°  F.  August  is  the  hottest 
month,  bnt  in  May  the  prevalence  of  dry  east  winds  is 
specially  trjring.  13ie  autumn  months  are  very  unhealthy. 
In  winter  Qmn  are  occasionally  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which 
lies  on  the  hills  for  several  days.  Ths  waten  of  Uie  Str 
SylU  overflow  annually  through  a  hole  in  the  ground  near 
the  well,  and  a  running  stream  then  flows  for  many  days 
down  the  Kidron  valley.  This  overflow  is  a  cause  of  n- 
joidng  to  the  inhabitants,  who  make  it  a  holiday  occasion. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  about  18  inches.  7ean  of 
drought  occasionally  occur,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  suffer  much  from  want  of  water.  The  repair  of  the 
aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  and  of  the  la^  reservoin  in 
the  dty  wonld,  however,  be  suffident  to  ensue  a  plentiful 
supply.  The  present  supply  is  obtained  priadpally  from 
cisterns  under  the  honsaa  Slight  shocks  of  earthquake 
ar«  oecanonally  experienced  (as  for  instance  in  1874),  and 
appear  to  have  been  specially  prevalent  in  the  8th  and  1 1th 
centuries  (ef.  Zech.  xiv.  S). 

The  population  of  Jerusalem,  stated  in  1838  at  about 
11,000,  has  inoreased  rapidly  of  Uto  yean^  owiii||  to  % 
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gnat  inere«M  in  the  Jewiah  populatbn,  wbioh  hu  ruen  in 
that  time  from  3000  to  over  10,000  souU,  Aecording  to 
•  consular  estimate  in  1872,  the  population  was  as  follows, 
the  total  agreeing  vsiy  closely  with  an  independent 
estimate  by  Fr6re  Lievin  the  Franciscan : — Jew*  (S«ph- 
atdim,  4600;  Aahkenazim,  6000),  10,600;  Moslems, 
SOOO ;  Christians,  S300 ;  total,  20,900. 
I  At  Easter  this  popnlation  is  increased  by  about  6000 
pilgrims,  who  crowd  the  narrow  streets  nntil  they  are 
almost  fanpaasable.  Thronghont  the  year  there  are  gene- 
rally about  100  pilgrims  in  the  Russian  hospice.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  is  said  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1200  to 
1600  souls  per  annum,  chiefly  though  fresh  arrirals  from 
Rnssia  and  Poland,  A  bnilding-eibb  has  been  established 
•nd  ISO  houses  erected  in  four  years  by  the  Jews,  ontside 
the  wall&  Along  the  Jaffa  road  many  oonntry  Tillas  have 
also  been  erected  of  late  by  European  residents  as  summer 
abodes 

A  very  large  majority  of  the  Christians  in  Jenualam  k^ 
either  priests,  monks,  or  nnns.  The  majority  belong  to  the 
'Greek  Orthodox  church  (about  2800  souls).  The  Greek 
patriarch  has  a  province  including  all  Palestine,  with  ten 
bishops^  viz.,  of  Kazareth,  Acre,  Kerak,  Tabor,  Bethlehem, 
Lydda,  Oaza,  Kablus,  Es  Salt,  and  Sebostieh,  the  last 
five  being  residents  in  Jerusalem.  The  Russian  cathedral 
is  presided  over  by  an  archimandrite  with  two  assistant 
priests  and  a  deacon. 

The  Latins  in  Palestine  are  not  nnmerons^  the  country 
villages  when  Christian  belonging  generally  to  the  Greek 
church.  The  Latin  priests  and  monks  are  principally 
Jesuits  and  Franciscans.  The  number  of  Latins  in  Jeru- 
salem is  about  1600.  Their  churches  are  the  cathedral  of 
Bt  Saviour,  close  to  the  patriarchate  on  the  west,  and  the 
chape]  of  the  Flagellation.  They  have  established  also 
many  useful  institutions,  including  a  boys'  school  for  160 
and  a  girls'  school  for  100  pnpils. 

The  number  of  Armenian  and  Greek  Catliolics  together 
does  not  exceed  60  souls.  The  orthodox  Armenians  are 
the  richest  sect  in  the  city,  numbering  about  600.  Great 
numben  of  Armenian  pilgrims  visit  the  dty,  and  their 
hospice-  (for  2000)  is  the  largest  in  Jerusalem.  Their 
principal  church  is  that  of  St  Jamea  on-Ston.  The  Pro- 
testants (about  300)  belong  to  the  English  Chnrch  and  the 
Lutheran.  The  bishopric  was  established  by  England 
and  Prussia  in  1841.  The  mission  to  the  Jews  was 
established  in  1824,  and  supports  a  hospital  and  chnrch 
.with  resident  chaplain  and  parsonage,  a  boys'  school,  and 
other  institutions.    There  are  also  several  German  institu- 


tions, including  a  girV  •ehool  ana  an  orpnanage  onlndi 
the  walls.  The  remaining  Cbristian  sects,  Oopts^  Syiiso^ 
and  Abyssiniana,  number  only  about  200  sonla  For  tkt 
Jews  in  Jemsalein  see  Jkws,  page  686  of  the  preaeat 
volume. 

The  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  Eaater  present  a  atrai^ 
spectacle  from  the  numerous  national  coatumea  aeea 
together.  The  European  tourist,  the  Tnrlrish  nixam,  tlis 
hooded  Armenian,  the  long-haired  Greek  monk,  are  mingled 
with  the  native  peasants  in  yellow  turbans  and  atrtpad 
mantles,  with  Armenian  pilgrims  wearing  broad  red  aaahs^ 
Jews  in  Oriental  coatume  or  with  the  fur  cap  and  lorelocfa 
of  the  Pharisee,  Russians  in  knee  boots  and  padded  zob*^ 
and  native  ladisa  in  white  mantles  with  black  face  veSa, 
The  architecture  of  the  city,  Oriental,  Gothic^  Bysantiney 
or  Italian,  teUs  the  same  story — that  Jerusalem  has  been 
for  eighteen  centuries  a  holy  city  in  the  eyes  of  Jew, 
Christian,  and  Moslem  alike,  and  tha  religious  centre  of 
half  the  world.  (a  B.  a) 

Liltratun.—7ot  the  oldaet  period  the  Bibk  b  the  only  aoone ; 
for  the  dty  of  Herod  Joaephne,  to  whom  cUeeieel  anthan  (Stiabe, 
Taoitos)  a<ld  little.  The  Talmndk  material  faaa  faaen  oollsctad  by 
ITentiaaer,  OtofrapkU  4u  TaJmud,  Faria,  18t8 ;  comp.  Bdiwan^ 
Palitint  (flMn  nwun,  1846;  En^  troneL,  FhiladelpUa,  IMO; 
Oermaa  tranal.,  18£2)k  Tlie  matanala  for  Chriatiaa  JerualcBi  ia 
patrlatia  literature,  kiatoriea,  and  pUgiimagee  are  iinm«ni  ne 
(wet  Uat  ia  Toblat'a  SiUiegrmMa  ChografMca  PuUMnm,  Latja., 
1847,  with  the  aopplemant  (187S)  for  888-1000  aj>.  Sea  bIb 
A.  B.  ifOngot't  Indn  if  Pa—ag—  ttttriatg  •V^a  <A«  Tapografif 
flvm  Writing!  prior  to  Me  11<A  eniurg,  f&u^fm,  18<a.  The 
AraUo  amroea  nave  hitherto  bean  imparfeotly  ntilised.  Of  the 
more  ancient  letakhiy  and  Mokaddai7  (988  A.D.X  oa  whan 
YltiAt  and  f  aavinj  mainly  depend,  deeerre  special  notic*.  F«i 
Aimbic  irorka  on  Jeraaalem  eee  9.  Khalifa,  iL  ISO.  Baoent  writan 
have  chiefly  foUoTed  tvo  vety  modem  irorke,  the  I7w  Jali  of 
Uqjir  ed  Din  (IIM  A.D.,  eee  H.  Kh.,  L  U%\  of  whieh  eztoeta 
an  given  by  ViUiame  (voL  L,  app.  S),  end  by  Sanvaita  (AaC. 
it  finuaUm  H  <r  SOran,  Wit),  and  tha  BW  «{  Atiftt  U 
Kem<l  ed  Din  (1470  A.D.,  eee  J^.  Kh.,  L  US),  which  thrangh  aa 
error  of  the  tianalator  Re^nolda  (Lond.,  1888)  ia  often  aacribed 
to  the  famona  JeUl  ed  Din  (Soyiity), '  Thia  book  by  no  meaaa 
daaervaa  the  authority  attaohed  to  it  by  Engliah  writaia.  Baaolta 
of  recent  reaeaivh  are  embodied  in  tha  ordnance  enrrey  map^  18S5 ; 
Zinunermann'a  mapa,  1878, 1880;  Varren'a  Scanay  i^Jtnaaltmi, 
1871.  Of  the  innumerable  topographical  diecnarioaa  (excluding 
worki  epeclally  devoted  to  the  Temple  and  Holy  Sepnlehra)  may 
tw  named  Eeland,  PalmMna,  1714;  Olahaneen,  JStir  Tcpogiflui 
df  aUn  JmvaUm,  1888 ;  Fetguiaon,  Topogrofky  tf  JtrtaaUm, 
1847;  Bobinaon,  BibUcul  S—arthn;  Ihnfn,  AncUni  Jtrutlm, 
1885 ;  Lewis,  Si*p  tf  Jtnualtm  tf  TUv,  1888 ;  WiUiama.  ITU 
Soly  Citf,  a  ed.,  1841 ;  Fnmr,  fTaitdtnmgnt,  IMS  -,  Id.,  "Jaa- 
aalem  "  in  Schenkel'a  Bii.  La,  ttx  the  hiatory  eee  Villiame,  ap. 
cit.  and  Baeant  and  Falmer,  Jtmmhfn,  1871  (fnn  emaadiag 
and  Arabic  sonrcse).  Socio-Otdeker's  BmuKfi*  dtNrves  qpacial 
notic*. 


JESI,  a  dty  in  the  dreie  and  province  of  Aneona,  Italy, 
is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  t>n  the  left  bank  of  the 
Esino,  17  miles  west-south-west  of  Aneona,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
tewers.  The  streets,  of  which  the  Corso  is  the  finest, 
are  fairly  good,  and  contain  several  noteworthy  buildings, 
including  a  theatre  and  several  churches.  The  cathedral, 
restored  in  the  18th  ceutury,  is  dedicated  to  St  Septimina 
the  martyr,  who  was  first  bishop  of  the  see  in  308.  Jesi 
possesses  a  hospital  and  several  benevolent  institutions, 
besides  a  seminary,  a  lycenm,  a  communal  college,  and 
other  educational  establishments.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
active  industrial  towns  of  the  proviocei  Its  manufactures 
includa  ailk  and  woollen  stockings,  paper,  cordage,  leather, 
&C. ;  and  it  carries  on  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  grain.  Jeai 
takes  its  title  of  "  royal "  city  from  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  in  119i,     The  pornla- 


Jeai  npreaenti  the  Boman  colony  and  nunidianm  Jbit  (ia 
Btrabo,  jStiutn),  which  tcaoea  a  traditional  origin  to  tha  PalaagL 
Veatigee  ol  Roman  remaina  render  improbable  the  opinion  tfaa^  after 
being  deetroved  dnring  tha  barbarian  invaaion  of  Ital^,  Uie  town 
waa  removed  to  a  new  aite.     Jeai  wu  a  bone  of  contention  bolwuea 


the  Loncobardi  and  the  Byzantine  exaiehe,  who  altemafajypnaea 
it  ClUmately  it  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Fianka.  Duiiag  the 
early  HiJ^e  Igee  it  enjoved  proeperity  under  Ficderiok  IL  end 
hie  immediate  aucceaaora;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury it  began  to  hav*  ita  full  ahan  of  internal  and  eztenial  tronblia. 
It  paaeed  into  tha  power  of  tha  Holy  Bee  in  the  pontifieata  of 
Nicholaa  T.  (1447-1466) ;  under  NapoUen  it  Bguiad  aa  a  viee-pn- 
feoture;  and  in  1860  it  vea  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

JESSE,  Edwabd  (1780-1868),  a  writer  on  xuOiual 
history,  was  born  14th  January  1780,  at  Button  Cranawiek, 
Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  vicar.  He  became  derk 
in  one  of  the  Government  offices  in  1798,  and  for  •  time 
was  secretary  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  when  president  of  tha 
Board  of  Control,  through  wliom  he  also  xeoeived  an  offic* 
»t  court,    In  1812  )ie  was  appunttd  comautaigiier  o( 
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luiukney  eoaches,  and  not  long  aftenrards  he  became 
depntjr  inrTeyor-general  of  the  1070!  parks  and  palaces. 
On  the  abolition  of  this  office  he  retired  on  a  pen- 
sion, and  he  died  at  Brighton  28th  Karch  1868.  The 
office  which  Ifr  Jesse  filled  in  connexion  with  the  ro;al 
parka  induced  him  to  take  a  considerabtr-tnterest  in  the 
habits  and  characteristica  of  aninuJs,  the  result  of  which 
was  seen  in  a  series  of  pleasant  and  popular  books  on 
natural  history,  the  jirincipal  of  which  are  Gleaninjt  in 
Natural  Hutory,  3  Tols.,  1832-35 ;  An  Anglei't  Samble; 
1836  ;  Aneedotet  of  Dog;  1816 ;  and  Leeiura  on  JTatural 
Hi$tory,  1863.  He  also  edited  Walton's  Complett  Angler, 
White's  Selbo)-ne,  and  Bitchie's  Windsor  Cattle,  and  wrote 
a  nnmbpr  of  handbooks  to  placet  of  interest,  including 
Windsor  and  Hampton  Coart 

JESS^  JoHX  Heneace  (1808-1874),  son  of  Edward 
Jesse  noticed  above,  was  bom  in  1808.  From  his  early 
manhood  he  held  an  office  in  the  secretary's  department 
of  the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall  His  first  contribution  to 
litetatare,  a  poem  on  Marj  Queen  of  Scots,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  published  in  1829,  and 
thu  was  followed  in  1830  by  a  collection  of  poems  entitled 
Taiei  of  the  Dead.  Among  his  other  efibrts  in  verse  were 
a  drama  {SieAard  III.)  and  a  fragmentary  poem  entitled 
London,  dedicated  to  Mr  Rogers  the  poet  None  of  these 
ventures  achiered  any  success,  but  his  series  of  historical 
works,  which  together  form  a  continuous  narrative  from 
the  reign  of  Bichard  IIL  to  that  of  Oeorge  IIL  inclusive, 
are  written  with  vivacity  and  interest,  and  in  their  own 
style  are  a  not  unimportant  contribution  to  the  history  of 
England.  His  ifemoiri  of  the  Court  of  England  during 
fu  Reign  of  the  Stuarti  was  published  in  1839-10, 
Jlemoxrt  of  the  Court  of  Loudon  from  the  Revolution  oj 
1688  to  the  Death  of  George  IL  in  1843,  George  Sdwyn 
and  hi*  Conlemporariei  in  1844,  2femoirt  of  the  Pre- 
tender* and  their  Adherent*  in  1.845,  Richard  the  Third 
ttnd  hi*  Contemporarie*  in  1861,  and  Memoir*  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  King  George  the  Third  in  1867.  The  titles 
of  these  works  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  character. 
They  are  sketches  of  the  principal  personages  and  of  the 
social  details  of  various  periods  in  the  history  of  £ng\and 
rather  than  complete  and  comprehensive  historical  narra- 
tives. In  addition  to  these  works,  Hr  Jesse  wrote  Literary 
and  SietoriecU  Ifemoir*  of  London,  1847,  and  London  and 
il*'^debriiiu,  1871.  His  Memoir*  of  Celebrated  Etonian* 
appeared  in  1875.     He  died  July  7,  1874. 

JESSELMEBE,  a  form  of  JAiSAUint  (q.p.). 

JESSOR,  or  Jessoss,  a  British  district  in  the  lientenant- 
governorship  of  Bengal,  lying  between  22"  25'  50*  and  23* 
47'  N.  lat,  and  between  88°  57'  33"  and  90°  0'  13'  E. 
long.,  with  an  area  (1878)  of  3658  square  miles,  forms  the 
•astern  portion  of  the  presidency  division.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  K.  and  W.  by  Kadiyi  district,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Sundarbans,  and  on  the  K  by  the  district  of  Faridpur. 

Jessor  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  delta  between  the 
Hooghly  and  the  nnited  Oanges  and  Brahmaputra.  It  is 
a  vast  idluvial  plain  intaisected  by  rivers  and  watercourses, 
which  at  places  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  spread 
out  into  large  marshes.  The  northern  part  of  the  district 
is  verdant,  with  extensive  groves  of  date-palms ;  villages 
are, numerous  and  large;  and  the  people  are  prosperous. 
In  the  central  portion  the  population  lb  sparse,  the  only 
part  of  the  tract  suitable  for  dwellings  being  the  high  land 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  principal  rivers  of  Jessor  are 
the  Madhumati  (which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
district),  with  its  tributaries  the  Nabagangi,  Chitra,  and 
Bhairab ;  the  KumAr,  Kabadak,  Katki,  Earihar,  Bhadri, 
and  AthAribAnk&.  Within  the  last  century  the  rivers  in 
the  interior  of  Jessor  have  ceased  to  be  true  deltaic  rivers ; 
Md,  whereas  the  northern  portion  of  the  district  formerly 


lay  under  water  for  several  months  every  year,  it  is  now 
reached  only  by  unusual  inundations.  The  tide  reaches 
as  far  north  as  tiie  latitude  of  Jessor  town. 

Tha  popalstlon  of  Jeuor  in  1872  snmbered  2,075,021,  of  vbora 
1,051,12S  wen  main  and  1,023,886  femaUi.  Tha  inlitbitanti  of 
the  district  ue  til  Bflngtlu ;  tha  better  cltsaea  are  Hindus,  the 
lover  orders  being  prinniptlly  MahomeUna.  The  Hindua  number 
91S,418,  the  Unathnin*  I,1E1,9S<,  and  the  Chriatians  1142.  The 
Bnlhmt  Stmij  hta  t  few  adherents.  Among  the  lower  ranks,  tht 
fiahing  and  boating  caatoa  deaarve  attention,  the  fiaheriea  in  the 
rivera  and  deeper  awampn  being  very  valuable,  and  the  right  to 
fiah  being  a  regular  tenure  paid  for  like  the  right  to  cultivate  land. 
Jeaaor  ia  noted  for  a  colony  of  iSiire  Kulin  Brahmant,  who  Un 
tt  Ltkahmiptai,  a  Tillable  on  the  NabagtngiL  Theae  Kolint  trtea 
their  origin  to  Ramanand  ChaknlMirtti,  who  fire  genentioni  tga 
emigrtted  from  Sarraangal  in  Bdkarganj,  t  grett  KuUn  settlement. 
The  only  place  with  a  popnlttion  exceeding  6000  is  Jeeaor  town, 
which  hat  81 5Z 

Tha  principal  staple  in  Jeaaor  ia  riee;  among  other  crops  tie 
barley,  Indian  com,  peaae,  moatard,  jute,  tobtoco,  potttoct,  augar- 
cane,  indigo,  pin,  datea,  &c.  The  total  cultivated  area  ia  about 
1,381,800  acrea,  more  than  a  million  of  which  are  said  to  be  under 
rice.  The  estimtted  area  covered  by  dtte-palma  for  the  mannfao- 
turo  of  tngtr  it  17,600  acret.  The  trwi  under  indigo  it  S1,33S 
acret.  The  total  produce  in  1872-73  w«t  203  tout,  valued  at 
£114,400.  There  t-e  about  flft;r-five  European  facterioa,  besides 
fifty  worked  is  th.i  mterest  of  native  pnjirietort  under  European  or 
native  management  Blights  occur  occaaionally.  The  district  is 
tubject  to  heavy  flooda,  which  hsv*  aometimea  been  immediaUly 
followed  by  diaaatrout  cyclonet.  Several  innndationi  have  taken 
place,  cauaing  famine. 

The  trade  of  Jeaaor  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  meana  of  permanent 
marketa,  but  there  it  tlao  a  conaiderablo  traffic  at  the  nameroua 
faire  and  religiona  gathenngi  held  thnnghoot  th^^iatrict  .  The 
chief  exportt  trt  sngar,  indigo,  rice,  pulse,  timber,  honev,  ahells, 
kc;  tht  chief  importa  are  ealt,  Engliah  gooda,  and  cloth.  Tht 
principal  manufscturta  are  date-augar  and  indigo.  The  poUce-forct 
Gonaiated  in  1871  of  b90  officers  and  men,  maintained  tt  »  coat  of 
£13,648.  In  1871  the  number  of  Goremment  and  aided  tehoolt  vtt 
390,  with  12,349  pupilt.  The  climate  doet  not  dilTtr  from  tbtt  of 
tht  other  distriett  of  Lower  Bengal  April,  May,  tnd  Junt  art 
very  trying,  their  tvtrage  mean  temperature  being  SS'-fl  Fahr.  The 
averaga  rainfall  it  about  6S  inchn.  Malarioua  diaeate^  are  very 
prevalent,  intermittent  fever  being  common  tluoughout  the  year. 
Cholera  breaka  out  evtiy  hot  aeaaon. 

Britiah  administration  was  completely  ettablithed  in  the  dittrict 
In  1781,  when  the  governor-general  ordered  the  opening  of  a  court 
at  Murili  near  Jeaaor.  Before  that,  however,  the  fiacal  administra- 
tion of  the  diatiiet  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Engli^,  having 
been  transferred  to  the  East  India  CSompan^  ^th  that  of  the  reat  m 
Bengalis  1766.  The  changes  in  jnriadiction  in  Jettor  have  been 
very  numerous.  After  many  tranafera  and  rectificationt,  the  dit- 
trict waa  in  1883  finally  conatituted  as  it  at  present  statada.  Tht 
rijis  of  Jettor  or  Chlnchri  tract  their  origin  to  Bhibetwar  Sii,  a 
aoldier  in  the  army  of  Khin-i-Asaro,  an  imperial  general,  whQ  de- 
prived E^a  Fiatipiditya,  the  popular  hero  oC  the  Sundarbaid|,  of 
tevertl  fiacal  divitiona,  and  cosierred  them  on  Bhabeawar.  But 
Manohar  Rii  (1049-1706)  ia  regarded  as  the  principal  founderot  tha 
family.  The  ettata  when  he  inherited  it  waa  of  moderate  aize^  but 
ba  actiuircd  one  pargani  after  another,  until,  at  hit  detth,  tht  pro- 
perty waa  by  far  the  largett  in  the  neighbourhood. 

JESUITS.  The  "  Company  of  Jesus,"  in  Its  original 
conception,  and  in  its  avowed  or  ostensible  objects,  does 
not  at  the  first  glance  appear  as  mote  than  one  of  many 
similar  commiinitiea  which  have  grown  up  in  the  bosom  of 
Latin  Christianity.  Like  several  of  them,  it  is  a  congre- 
gation of  ecclesiastics  living  in  accordance  with  a  definite 
rule,  whence  technically  called  "  Clerks  Begular  ";  like  the 
Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  Tentonio  Knights,  military 
ideas  have  entered  largely  into  its  plans ;  like  Benedictines, 
Dominicans,  and  Franciscans,  its  spiritual  labours  have 
been  those  of  teaching  the  young  by  schools  and  catechis- 
ings,  conducting  home  missions  by  such  agencies  as  sermons, 
retreats,  and  -the  like,  combating  heresy  with  the  pulpit 
and  the  pen,  and  converting  the  heathen.  In  each -and  all 
of  these  peculiarities  and  occupations  it  comes  late  into  a 
field  where  its  precursors  had  been  busy  for  centuries,  and 
it  might  seem  to  differ  from  them  merely  by  a  more  oarefnl 
selection  of  instruments,  a  more  skilful  organizatioii,  and  a 
more  perfect  discipline. 

But  such  a  view  is  entirely  misleading.    On  closer 
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exMnmatioia  tlie  jMoit  Wy  pfOttt  to  rssemUe  thoM 
other  religioiu  aocietiea  only  in,  external  and  lepanble 
•cddenta,  differing  from  them  and  from  all  others  in  iti 
essential  oharacter, — and  that  not  in  degree  merelj,  but  in 
kind  alfo,  so  as  to  be  an  institution  absolutely  unique  in 
history. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  earlier  associations  of  the  kind, 
even  the  military  orders  themseWes,  hare  their  origin  in  a 
desire  to  withdraw  so  far  as  possible  from  contact  with  the 
world  and  its  concerns,  to  seek  spiritual  perfection  in  a 
retired  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer,  to  concentrate 
efforts  fur  this  end  chiefly  within  the  cloister  where  each 
such  group  is  collected,  and  to  act  only  indirectly,  and  as 
it  were  with  the  mere  surplus  overflow  of  religious  energy, 
on  (heir  more  immediate  neighbours  around,  and  eren 
tken  chiefly  with  the  idea  of  persuading  all  the  most  devout 
and  fervent  amongst  them  to  forsake  the  world  in  a  similar 
fashion.  C!ontrariwise,  the  Jesuit  system  is  to  withdraw 
religions  men  from  precisely  this  sort  of  retirement,  except 
as  a  mere  temporary,  preparation  for  later  activity,  and  to 
make  habitual  intercourse  with  society  a  prime  duty,  rigidly 
suppressing  all  such  external  regulationk  of  dress,  rale,  and 
aostarities  as  tend  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way,  so  leaving 
tiie  members  of  the  "  Company  "  free  to  act  as  emissaries, 
agents,  or  missionaries  in  the  most  various  places  and 
circumstances.  Kezt,  the  constitution  of  the  elder  societies 
was  for  the  most  part  democratic.  Allowing  for  special 
exceptions,  the  normal  scheme  of  government  was  this. 
Each  house  .of  an  order  had  a  separate  life  and  partial  in- 
dependence of  its  own.  It  elected  its  own  superior  and 
officers,  usually  by  ballot,  for  a  short  term  of  years,  it 
discussed  its  business,  and  its  members  confessed  their 
faults,  in  open  chapter.  Each  groap  of  houses  elected  a 
provincial ;  the  provincials,  or  delegates  from  among  them, 
elected  the  general,  whose  authority  was  strictly  constitu- 
tional, and  limited  as  definitely  by  the  rule  and  statutes  as 
the  rights  of  the  youngest  novice.  Further,  admission  was 
seldom  difficult ;  the  noviciate  rarely  exceeded  two  years, 
and  the  novice,  professed  at  the  dose  of  that  probation,  at 
once  entered  on  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  society, 
and  became  eligible  for  its  highest  officea  Unlike  this 
method  in  every  respect,  the  Jesuit  polity  is  almost  a  pure 
despotism,  guarided,  no  doubt,  with  certain  checks,  but  even 
those  of  an  oligarchical  kind.  The  general  is  indeed  elected 
by  the  congregation  of  the  society ;  but,  once  appointed,  it 
is  for  life,  and  with  powers  lodged  in  his  hands,  partly  due 
to  the  original  constitutions,  and  partly  to  special  faculties 
and  privileges  conferred  by  varioos  popes,  which  enormously 
exceed,  as  regards  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws,  as  to 
restraint  and  dispensation,  and  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
those  wielded  by  the  heads  of  any  other  communities.  He 
alone  nominates  to  every  office  in  the  society  (with  certain 
significant  exceptions  to  be  named  presently)  and  appoints 
the  superiors  of  all  the  houses  and  colleges.  The  vow  of 
obedience  is  taken  directly  to  him,  and  not,  as  in  the  older 
orders,  to  the  rule,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  chief, 
of  the  executive.  The  admission  or  dismissal  of  every 
member  depends  on  his  absolute  fiat ;  and,  by  a  simple 
provision  for  reports  to  him,  he  holds  -in  his  hands  the 
threads  of  the  entire^  bnsiness  of  the  society  in  its  most 
minute  and  distant  ramifications. 

Once  more,' the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  earlier 
eommunities,  dating  from  the  origin  of  tiie  Benedictine 
rule,  is  their  hostility  to  local  change.  The  vow  of 
tlabilUy,  soon  added  to  the  three  customary  pledges  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  was  designed  to  impede, 
not  merely  itinerancy  withoat  settled  abode,  such  as  had 
brought  discredit  on  those  ancient  monks  who  were  styled 
eireujneellioH*,  nor  even  easy  transition  from  one  religions 
oummnoity  to  another,  nnless  in  search  of  greater  austerttjr. 


but  even  facility  of  transfer  from  one  house  to  uotlisr  el 
the  very  same  order.  Where  the  profession  was  mads, 
there,  in  the  absence  of  exceptional  roasons,  the  life  should 
be  spent  j  and  this  rule  of  course  tended  to  nationalism  in 
the  monasteries  of  every  country,  even  in  the  great 
military  orders,  which,  thongh  accepting  recruits  from  all 
quarters,  yet  grouped  them  into  tongva.  But  mobility 
and  cosmopolitanism  are  of  the  veiy  essence  of  'the  Jesuit 
programme.  The  founder  of  the  society  hss  excluded  the 
possibility  of  doubt  on  this  subject,  for  having  chosen  the 
military  term  "Company,"  rather  than  "Order"  or  "Con- 
gregation "  to  describe  his  new  institute,  h*  explained  its 
meaning  to  Paul  III.  as  being  that,  whereas  the  ancient  mon- 
astic communities  were,  so  to  speak,  the  infantry  of  the 
church,  whose  duty  was  to  stand  firmly.in  one  place  on  the 
battlefield,  the  Jesuits,  contrariwise,  were  to  be  the  **  li^ 
horse,"  capable  of  going  anywhere  at  a  moment'a  notice^ 
but  especially  apt  and  designed  for  scenting  or  skirmishing, 
Aud,  to  carry  out  this  view,  it  was  one  of  his  plans  to  send 
foreigners  as  superiors  or  officers  to  the  Jesuit  houses  of 
each  country,  requiring  of  these  envoys,  however,  to  use 
invariably  the  language  of  their  new  place  of  residence, 
and  to  study  it  both  in  speaking  and  writing  till  entire 
mastery  of  it  hod  been  acquired, — thns  by  degrees  making 
all  the  parts  of  his  vast  system  mutually  interchangeable, 
and  so  hrgely  increasing  the  number  of  persons  eligible  to 
fill  any  given  post,  without  reference  to  locality. 

Further,  the  object  of  the  older  monastic  societies  was 
the  sanctification  of  their  individual  members.  In  truth, 
community  life  was  only  a  later  development  of  the  original 
syktem,  as  exhibited  in  the  Thebaid,  in  accordance  with 
which  solitary  hermits  began  to  draw  near  to  each  other, 
until  the  collection  of  separate  huts  gradually  assumed  the 
form  of  a  laura  or  hamlet  of  cells,  grouped  under  an  abbot, 
and  with  a  common  place  of  worship — a  model  still  snr- 
viving  In  the  Camaldolese  order.  Their  obedience  to  a 
superior,  and  the  observance  of  some  kind  of  fixed  rule, 
had  no  further  intention  than  the  improvement  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  each  person  who  entered  such  a 
community ;  and,  with  certain  qualifications,  this  hss  con- 
tinned  the  ideal  of  the  older  orders, — modified  chiefly  by 
the  natural  desire  of  each  such  body  to  gain  influence  and 
credit  from  the  personal  character  of  all  its  members  and 
the  efficiency  of  its  active  operationa  But  the  founder  of 
Jesuitism  started  at  once  with  a  totally  different  purpose. 
To  him,  from  the  first,  the  society  was  everything,  and  the 
individual  nothing,  except  so  far  as  he  might  prove  a  vsefnl 
instrument  for  carrying  out  the  society's  objects.  In  a 
MS.  collection  of  sayings  by  Loyola,  whose  genuineness  is 
accepted  by  the  Bollandlsts,  themselves  Jesuits,  and  by 
his  biographer  F.  Genelli,  he  is  stated  to  have  said  to  his 
secretary,  Polanco,  that  "  in  those  who  offered  themselves 
he  looked  less  to  purely  natural  goodness  than  to  firmness 
of  character  and  ability  for  business,  for  he  was  of  opiition 
that  those  who  were  not  fit  for  public  business  were  not 
adapted  for  filling  offices  in  the  society."  He  went  even 
further  than  this,  and  laid  down  that  even  exceptional 
qualities  and  endowments  in  a  candidate  were  valuable  in 
his  eyes  only  on  the  condition  of  their  being  bronght  into 
play  or  held  in  abeyance  strictly  at  the  command  of  a 
superior.  On  this  principle,  he  raised  obedience  to  a 
position  it  had  never  held  before,  even  amongst  monastic 
virtoea  His  letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  th« 
Jesuits  of  Coimbra  in  1553,  is  sUll  one  of  the  atandsnl 
formularies  of  the  society,  ranking  with  those  two  other 
products  of  his  pen,  the  Spiritual  Exenitei  and  the  Com- 
ttituHont ;  and  it  is  evident  that  his  views  differ  very 
seriously  from  the  older  theories  on  the  subject,  as  fonnn- 
lated  in  other  rules.  In  them  the  superior  is  head  of  a 
local  family,  endued  with  paternal  authority,  no  doubt  as 
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understood  hj  the  old  ciTil  code  of  tbe  Roman  empire, 
centuries  after  the  Tery  memory  of  freedom  had  been  los^ 
yet  haring  fixed  limits,  alike  traditional  and  prescribed, 
besides  being  exercised  only  within  a  limited  area  and  for 
certain  specified  parposes.  Loyola,  true  to  his  military 
training  end  instincts,  clothes  the  general  with  the  powers 
of  a  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  in  time  of  war,  giving 
him  the  ibsolnte  disposal  of  all  memben  of  the  society  in 
eTery  place  and  for  erery  purpose.  Not  only  so,  bnt  he 
pushes  the  claim  much  farther,  requiring,  besides  entire 
outward  submission  to  command,  also  the  complete  identi' 
fication  of  the  inferior's  will  with  that  of  the  superior.  He 
lays  down  that  this  superior  is  to  be  obeyed  simply  as  such, 
and  as  standing  in  the  place  of  God,  without  reference  to  his 
personal  wisdom,  piety,  or  discretion ;  that  any  obedience 
which  falls  short  of  making  the  superior's  will  one's  own 
in  inward  affection  as  well  as  in  palpable  effect,  is  lax 
and  imperfect ;  that  going  beyond  the  letter,  of  command, 
eren  in  things  abstractly  good  and  praiseworthy,  is  dis- 
•bedience ;  and  that  the  "  sacrifice  of  the  intellect " — a 
lamiliar  Jesnit  watchword — is  ths  third  and  highest  grade 
of  obedience,  well-pleasing  to  Qod,  when  the  mferior  not 
only  wills  what  the  superior  wills,  but  thinks  what  he 
thinks,  submitting  his  judguieat  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
the  will  to  influence  and  lead  the  judgment.  So  far- 
reaching  and  dangerous  are  these  maxims  that  the  Letter 
on  Ohedienee  was  formally  condemned,  not  long  after 
Loyola's  death,  by  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  it  tasked  all  the  skill  and  learning  of  Bellarmine  as  its 
apologist,  together  with  the  whole  influence  of  the  company, 
to  avert  the  ratification  of  the  sentence  at  Rome. 

It  has,  however,  been  alleged  in  defence  that  this  very 
strong  language  must  be  glossed  and  limited  by  two  other 
maxims  penned  by  Loyola:  (1)  "Preserve  your  freedom 
of  mind,  and  do  not  relinquish  it  by  the  authority  of  any 
person,  or  in  any  circumstances  whatever";  and  (2)  "In 
all  things  rseept  $in  I  ought  to  do  the  will  of  my  superior, 
and  not  my  own."  But  the  value  of  these  checks  is 
seriously  dimiuiahed  when  it  is  added  that  the  former  of 
them  occurs  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  Spiritital 
Jlxerci$et,  a  manual  expressly  designed  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  down  the  will  of  those  who  pass  through 
ita  appointed  ordesj  under  a  director ;  while  the  latter  is 
qualified  in  its  turn,  not  only  by  the  whole  principle  of 
probabilism,  the  special  doctrine  of  the  society,  which  can 
attenuate  and  even  defend  any  kind  of  sin,  but  by  the  four 
following  maxims,  in  dose  juxtaposition  to  itself  in  the 
Very  same  document :  "  I  ought  to  desire  to  be  ruled  by  a 
superior  who  endeavours  to  subjugate  my  judgment  or 
subdae  my  nnderstanding " ;  "When  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  commanded  by  my  superior  to  do  a  thing  against 
which  my  conscience  revolts  as  sinful,  and  my  superior 
jadges  otherwise,  it  is  my  duty  to  yield  my  doubts  to  him, 
nnless  I  am  otherwise  constrained  by  evident  reasons";  "  If 
submission  do  not  appease  my  conscience,  I  must  impart 
my  donbts  to  two  or  three  persons  of  discretion,  and  abide 
by  their  decision" ;  "I  ought  not  to  be  my  own,  but  His 
who  crested  me,  and  his  too  by  whose  means  Ood  governs 
me,  yielding  myself  to  be  moulded  in  his  hands  like  so 
much  wax.  ....  I  ought  to  be  like  a  corpse,  which  has 
neither  will  nor  nnderstanding,  or  like  a  small  crucifix, 
which  is  turned  about  at  tlie  will  of  him  that  hblds  it,  or 
like  a  staff  in  the  hands  of  an  old  man,  who  nses  it  as  may 
best  assist  or  please  him."  And  one  master-stroke  of 
Loyola's  policy  was  to  insure  the  permanence  of  this  sub- 
mission by  barring  access  to  all  independent  positions  on 
the  part  of  memaers  of  the  society,  through  means  of  a 
special  constitution  that  no  Jesuit  can  accept  a  cardinal's 
bat,  n  bishopric  other  than  missionary,  an  abbacy,  or  any 
similar  <lignity,  save  with  permission  of  the  general,  not  to 


be  accorded  Unless  and  uatd  the  pope  has  commanded  its 
acceptance  nnder  pain  of  sin. 

The  next  matter  for  consideration  is  the  machinery  by 
which  the  society  is  coiutituted  and  governed,  so  as  to 
enable  this  principle  to  become  a  living  energy,  and  not  a 
mere  abstract  theory.     The  society,  then,  is  distributed 
into  six  grades  : — novices,  scholastics,  temporal  coadjutors, 
spiritual  co'ai^utors,  professed  of  the  three  vows,  and  pro- 
fessed of  .the  four  vows.      The  novice  cannot  become  a 
postulant  for  admission  to  the  society  till  fourteen  years 
old,  nnless  by  special  dispensation,  and  is  at  once  classified 
according   as   his    destination  is   the   priesthood  or  lay 
brotherhood,  while  a  third  class  of  "  indifferents  "  receives 
such  as  are  reserved  for  further  inquiry  before  a  decision 
of  this  kind  is  made.     They  first  undergo  a  strict  retreat 
of' a  month  in  what  is  practically  solitary  confinement, 
dviring  which  they  go  through  the  Spiritual  Extrcitti,  and 
make  a  general  confession  of  their  whole  previous  life ;  after 
which  the  first  noviciate,  of  two  years'  duration,  begins. 
This  is  spent  partly  in  daily  study,  partly  in  hospital  work, 
and  partly  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  religious  doctrine 
to  children  and  the  poor.     They  may  leave  or  be  dismissed 
at  any  time   during  this  noviciate,  bnt  if  approved  are 
advanced  into  the  grade  of  scholastics,  corresponding  in 
some  degree  to  that  of  undergraduates  at  a   nniVersity. 
The  ordinary  course  for  these  is  five  years  in  arts,  when, 
without  discontinuing  their  own  studies,  they  must  pass 
five  or  aix  years  more  in  teaching  junior  classes,  not  reach- 
ing the  study  of  theology  till  the  age  of  twenty-eight  or 
thirty,  when,  after  another  year  of   noviciate,  a  further 
course  of  from  four  to  six  years  is  imposed,  and  not  till 
this  h8.<i  been  completed  can  the  scholastic  be  ordained  a* 
a  priest  of  the  society,  and  enter  on  the  grade  of  spiritual 
coadjutor,  assuming  that  he  is  not  oonfin^  to  that  of  tem< 
poral  coa4jutor,  who  discharges  only  such  functions  as  are 
open  to  lay-brothers,  and  who  most  be  ten  years  in  the 
society  before  being  admitted  to  the  vows.     The  time  can 
be  shortened   at  the  general's  pleasure,  bnt  such  is  the 
normal  arrangement.     Even  this  rank  confers  no  share  in 
the  government,  nor  eligibility  for  the  offices  of  the  society. 
That  is  reserved  for  the  professed,  themselves  subdivided 
into  those  of  the  three  vows  and  of  tlie  foiir  vowa     It 
is  these  last  alone,   forming  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  entire   body,   who  constitute   the  real    core  of   the 
society,  whence  its  officers  are  all  taken,  and  their  fourth 
vow  is  one  of  special  allegiance  to  the  pope,  promising  to 
go  in  obedience  to  him  for  missionary  purposes  whenso- 
ever and  whithersoever  he  may  order, — ^a  pledge  seriously 
qualified  in  practice,  however,  by  the  power  given  to  the 
general  of  alone  sending  out  or  recalling  any  missionaty. 
The  constitutions  enjoin,  by  a  rule  seldom  dispensed  witji, 
that  this  final  grade  cannot  be  attained  till  the  candidate  has 
reached  his  forty-fifth  year,  which  involves  a  probation  of 
no  fewer  than  thirty-one  years  for  even  such  as  have  entered 
on  the  noviciate  at  the  earliest  legal  age.     These  various 
members  of  the  society  are  distributed  in  its  noviciate 
houses,  its  colleges,  its  professed  houses,  and  its  mission 
residences.     The   question  has   long  been   hotly  debated 
whetDer,  in  addition  to  these  six  avowed  grades,  there  be 
not  a  seventh,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  Tertianes 
of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders,  secretly  affiliated 
to  the  society,  and  acting  as  its  unsuspected  emissaries  in 
various  lay  positions.     This   class  is  styled   in   France 
"Jesuits  of  the  short  robe,"  and  some  evidence  in  support 
of  its  actual  existence  was  alleged  during  the  lawsuits 
against  the  company  nnder  Louis  XY.     The  Jesuits  them- 
selves deny  tha  existence  of  any  such  body,  and  are  able 
to  adduce  the  negative  disproof  that  no  provision  for  it  is 
to  be  found  in  their  coustitutions.     On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  clauses  thereio  which  make  the  creation  of  soqh] 
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*  cIms  perfectly  f  eesible  if  tlioaght  expedient  One  is  tbe 
power  given  to  the  general  to  receive  candidates  secretly, 
and  to  conceal  their  admission,  for  which  there  is  a  remark- 
able precedent  in  the  case  of  Francis  Borgia,  dake  of 
Qandia,  afterwards  himself  general  of  the  society;  the 
other  is  an  even  more  singnlar  clause,  providing  for  the 
admission  of  candidates  to  the  company  by  persons  who 
are  not  themselves  members  of  it.  The  known  facts  on 
either  side  are  insufficient  for  a  decisive  verdict,  and  "  Not 
proven"  is  the  only  impartial  judgment  possible.  The 
geaeral,  who  should  by  the  statutes  of  the  society  reside 
permanently  at  Rome,  holds  in  his  hands  the  right  of 
appointment,  not  only  to  the  office  of  provincial  over  each 
of  the  great  districts  into  which  the  honses  are  mapped, 
bnt  to  the  offices  of  each  house  in  particular,  no  shadow  of 
electoral  right  m:  even  suggestion  being  recognized. 

The  soperion  and  rectors  of  all  houses  and  colleges  in 
Europe  most  report  weekly  to  their  provincial  on  all 
matters  concerning  the  members  of  the  society  and  all 
outsiders  with  whom  they  may  have  had  dealings  of  any 
sort  Those  employed  in  district  missions  report  at  such 
longer  intervals  as  the  provincial  may  fix.  The  provincial, 
for  his  part,  must  report  monthly  to  the  general,  giv- 
ing him  a  summary  of  all  details  which  have  reached 
himself.  But,  as  a  check  on  him,  all  superiors  of  houses 
in  his  province  are  to  make  separate  reports  directly  to 
tbe  general  once  in  thres  months,  and  further  to  com- 
municate with  him  without  delay  every  time  any  matter 
of  importance  occurs,  irrespective  of  any  information  which 
the  provincial  may  have  forwarded.  Nor  it  this  all ;  an 
elaborate  system  of  espionage  and  delation  forms  part  of 
the  recognized  order  of  every  house,  and,  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  aneietat  indictment  and  confession  of  faults  in  open 
conventual  chapter,  every  inmate  of  a  house  is  liable  to 
secret  accusation  to  its  superior,  while  the  superior  himself 
'  may  be  similarly  delated  to  the  provincial  or  the  general 

Nor  is  the  general  himself  exempt  from  control  on  the 
part  of  the  society,  lest  by  any  possibility  he  might  prove, 
from  disaffection  or  error,  unfaithful  to  its  interests.  A 
consultative  council  is  imposed  on  him  by  the  general  con- 
gregation, consisting  of  six  persons,  whom  he  may  neither 
select  nor  remove, — namely,  four  assistants,  each  represent- 
ing a  nation,  an  admonisher  or  adviser  (resembling  the 
adtattu  of  a  military  commander)  to  warn  him  of  any  faults 
or  mistakes,  and  his  confessor.  One  of  these  must  be  in 
constant  attendance  on  him ;  and,  while  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  abdicate  his  office,  nor  to  accept  any  dignity  or  office 
ontside  it  withont  the  assent  of  the  society,  he  may  yet  be 
suspended  or  deposed  by  its  authority.  No  sneh  instance, 
however,  has  yet  occurred  in  Jesuit  history,  although  steps 
in  this  direction  were  once  taken  in  the  case  of  a  general 
who  had  set  himself  against  the  current  feeling  of  the 
society.  With  so  widely  ramifying  and  complex  a  system 
in  full  working  order,  controlled  by  the  hand  of  one  man, 
the  Clomptmy  of  Jesus  has  been  aptly  defined  as  "  a  naked 
sword,  whose  hilt  it  at  Rome,  and  whose  point  is  every- 
where." 

Then  would  seem  at  first  to  be  an  effectual  external 
check  provided,  however,  in  the  fact  that,  while  all  the 
officers  ot  the  society,  except  the  council  aforesaid,  hold  of 
tbe  general,  he  in  turn  holds  of  the  pope,  and  is  his  liegeman 
directly,  as  well  as  in  virtue  of  the  fourth  vow,  which  he 
has  taken  in  common  with  the  other  professed.  But  such 
is  the  extraordinary  skill  vrith  which  the  relations  of  the 
society  to  the  papacy  were  originally  drafted  by  Loyola, 
and  subsequently  worked  by  his  successors,  that  it  has 
always  remained  organically  independent,  and  might  very 
OMiceivably  break  with  Rome  vrithoat  imperilling  its  own 
existencei  The  general  has  nsoaUy  stood  towards  the  pope 
mneh  a*  a  powwfnl  grand  f eodatoiy  of  the  Middle  Ages 


did  towards  a  weak  titular  lord  paMfflotillt,  6»  {WiliApS  U 
the  captain  of  a  splendid  host  of  "  Free  Companions"  did 
towards  a  potentate  with  whom  he  chose  to  take  temponiy 
and  precarious  service ;  and  the  shrewd  Roman  popolscs 
have  long  shown  their  recognition  of  this  fact  by  styling 
these  two  great  personages  severally  the  "White  Pope  "  and 
the  "  Black  Pope."  In  truth,  the  society  has  never,  from 
the  very  firat,  obeyed  the  pope,  whenever  its  irill  and  his 
happened  to  run  counter  to  each  other.  Even  in  the  veiy 
infancy  of  the  company,  Loyola  himself  used  supplications 
and  arguments  to  the  pope  to  dissuade  him  from  enforcing 
injunctions  likely  to  prove  incompatible  with  the  original 
plan,  and  on  each  occasion  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point; 
while  his  immediate  successors  more  openly  resisted  Panl 
IV.  when  attempting  to  enforce  the  daily  recitation  of  the 
bnviaty  on  the  derks  of  the  society,  and  to  limit  the  tenure 
of  the  generalship  to  three  years,  and  Pius  V.  when  follow- 
ing his  predecessor's  example  in  the  former  respecb,  Sixtu 
y.  having  undertaken  with  a  high  hand  the  wholesale 
reform  of  .the  company,  including  the  change  of  its  name 
from  "  Society  of  Jesus  "  to  "  Society  of  Ignatius,"  met  with 
strenuous  opposition,  and  the  fulfilment  of  Bellanninels 
prophecy  that  he  would  not  snrvive  the  year  1690  wu 
looked  on  less  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  prediction  than 
of  a  threat, — an  impression  deepened  by  the  sudden  death 
of  his  successor.  Urban  YIL,  eleven  days  after  his  election, 
who,  as  Cardinal  Castagna,  had  been  actively  cooperating 
with  Sixtus  in  his  plans.  The  accuracy  of  a  similar  fore- 
cast made  by  Bellormine  as  to  Clement  VIIL,  who  was 
also  at  feud  with  the  society,  and  who  died  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  intended  measures,  confirmed  .  popular 
suspicion.  Urban  VIIL,  Innocent  XL,  Alexander  VIIL, 
and  Clement  XIL  vainly  contended  against  the  doctrines 
taught  in  Jesidt  books  and  colleges,  and  could  effect  no 
change.  Nine  popes  fruitlessly  condemned  the  "  CSiinese 
rites,"  whereby  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  virtually  aaaimi- 
lated  Christianity  to  heathenism,  and  the  practical  reply  at 
the  latter  was  to  obtain  in  1700  an  edict  from  the  emperor 
of  Chins,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  decree,  declaring  that 
there  was  nothing  idolatrous  or  superstitions  in  the  incul- 
pated usages,  while  in  1710  tliey  flung  Cardinal  TonrBon, 
legate  of  Clement  XI.,  into  the  prison  of  the  Inqnisitioa  at 
Macao,  where  he  perished ;  and  finally,  they  disobeyed  the 
brief  of  suppression  issued  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1773,  whidi 
enjoined  them  to  disperse  at  once,  to  send  back  all  novices 
to  their  houses,  and  to  receive  no  mora  members.  It  ia 
thus  dear  that  the  society  has  always  regarded  itself  ■•  as 
independent  power,  ready  indeed  to  co-operate  with  the 
papacy  so  long  as  their  roads  and  interests  are  the  aame, 
and  to  avail  itself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  many  pontifical 
decrees  in  its  own  favour,  but  drawing  the  line  iu  short  ot 
practical  submission  when  their  interests  divergsi 

So  constituted,  with  a  skilful  combination  of  strictness 
and  laxity,  of  complex  organization  with  the  minimnm 
of  friction  in  working,  the  society  was  admirably  devised 
for  its  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  power  into  the  church 
and  the  world,  and  for  carrying  out  effectively  every  part 
of  its  vast  programme.  Thus  equipped,  its  services  to 
Roman  Catholicism  have  been  inadcniable.  The  Jeanits 
alone  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Protestant  advance  when  that 
half  of  Europe  which  had  not  already  shaken  off  its 
allegiance  to  the  papacy  was  threatening  to  do  so,  and  the 
whole  honours  of  the  counter-Reformation  are  theirs  oin^y. 
They  had  the  sagacity  to  see,  and  to  admit  in  their  cone- 
spondence  with  their  superiors,  that  the  Reformation,  •• 
a  popular  movement,  was  fully  justified  by  the  gnMe 
ignorance,  negli(':nce,  and  open  vice  of  the  Catholic  deigy, 
whether  secnlar  or  monastic ;  and  they  were  shrewd  csioagli 
to  discern  the  only  possible  remedies.  At  a  tima  vhen 
primary  and  aven  sMondary  edneation  hid  in  moat  plMW 
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become  a  mere  effete  and  pedantic  adherence'  to  obsolete 
methode,  they  were  bold  enough  to  innovate,  leu  in  eyetem 
than  in  materials,  and,  patting  fresh  apirit  and  devotion 
into  the  work,  not  merely  tanght  and  catechized  in  a  new, 
froah,  and  attractirs  manner,  besides  establishing  free 
suhoola  of  good  quality,  but  provided  new  manuals  and 
achoolbooks  for  their  pupils,  which  were  an  enormous 
advance  on  those  they  found  in  use,  so  that  for  nearly  three 
centuries  the  Jesuits  were  accounted  the  best  schoolmasters 
in  Europe,  as  they  were,  till  their  forcible  suppression  the 
other  day,  confessedly  the  best  in  France, — besides  having 
always  conciliated  tlie  good  will  of  their  pupils  by  mingled 
firmness  and  gentleness  as  teachers.  And,  although  their 
own  methods  have  in  time  given  way  to  further  improve- 
ments, yet  they  revolutionized  instruction  as  completely  as 
Frederick  the  Great  did  modern  warfare,  and  have  thus 
acted,  whether  they  meant  it  or  not,  as  pioneers  of  human 
progress.  Again,  when  the  regular  clergy  had  sunk  into 
th?  moral  and  intellectual  slough  which  is  pictured  for  us 
in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  in  the  powerful  satire 
£piitolm  ObKurorum  Vironim,  while  there  was  little  of  a 
better  kind  visible  in  the  lives  of  the  parochial  priesthood, 
the  Jesuits  wun  back  respect  for  the  clerical  calling  by 
their  personal  culture  and  the  unimpeachable  purity  of 
their  lives.  These  are  qualities  which  they  have  all  ajong 
carefully  maintained,  and  probably  no  body  of  men  in  the 
world  has  been  so  free  from  the  reproach  of  discreditable 
members,  or  has  kept  up  an  equally  high  average  level  of 
intelligence  and  conduct.  As  preachers,  too,  they  delivered 
the  pnlpit  from  the  bondage  of  an  effete  scholasticism,  and 
reached  at  once  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of  treatment 
such  ns  the  English  pulpit  scarcely  begins  to  exhibit 
till  after  the  days  of  Tillotson ;  while  in  literature  and 
theology  they  count  a  for  larger  number  of  respectable 
writers  than  any  other  religious  society  can  boast.  It  is 
in  the  mission-field,  however,  that  their  achievements  have 
been  most  remarkable,  which  might  fully  justify  their 
taking  as  their  mntto — 

"  Qtuv  regio  in  torrii  noitri  non  plena  Uboria  ? " 
AVhether  toiling  amongst  the  teeming  millions  of 
Hindustan  and  China,  labouring  amongst  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois  of  Nortli  America,  governing  and  civilizing  the 
natives  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  in  the  missions  and 
"  reductions,"  or  ministering,  at  the  hourly  risk  of  his  life, 
til  his  coreligionists  in  England  under  Elizabeth  and  James 
L,  the  Jesuit  appears  alike  devoted,  indefatigable,  cheerful, 
and  worthy  of  hearty  admiration  and  respect. 

Nevertheless,  two  most  startling  and  indisputable  facts 
neet  the  student  who  pursues  the  history  of  this  unique 
society.  The  first  is  the  universal  suspicion  and  hostility 
it  ho*  incurred, — not,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
merely  from  those  Protestants  whose  avowed  and  most 
successful  foe  it  has  bean,  nor  yet  from  the  enemies  of  all 
clericalism  and  religious  dogma,  to  whom  it  is  naturally 
the  embodiment  of  all  they  most  detest,  but  from  every 
Knman  Catholic  state  and  nation  in  the  world,  with  perhaps 
the  insignificant  exception  of  Belgium.  Next  is  the  brand 
of  ultimate  failure  which  has  invariably  been  stamped  on 
all  its  most  promising  schemes  and  efforts.  It  controlled 
the  policy  of  Spain,  when  Spain  was  aiming,  with  good 
reason  to  hope  for  success,  at  the  hegemony  of  Europe,  and 
Spain  came  out  of  the  struggle  well-nigh  the  last  amongst 
the  nations.  It  secured  the  monopoly  of  religious  teaching 
and  influence  in  France  nnder  Louis  XIY.  and  XY.  only 
to  see  an  atheistic  revolution  break  out  under  Louis  XVL 
find  sweep  over  the  nation  after  a  century  of  such  training. 
It  guided  the  action  of  James  IL,  loat  the  crown  of 
England  for  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  brought  about  the 
limitation  of  the  dirone  to  the  Protestant  succession.  Its 
J'ap*nese  and  Bed  Indian  missions  have  vanished  without 


leaving  a  trace  behind ;  its  labours  in  Hindnstnn  did  bni 
prepare  the  way  for  the  English  empire  there ;  it  waa  swept 
out  of  its  Paraguayan  domains  without  power  of  defence ; 
and,  having  in  onr  own  day  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  and  raised 
it  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  dogma  of  the  Catholic  faitl^ 
it  has  seen  Rome  proclaimed  as  the  capital  of  nnitad 
Italy,  and  a  Piedmontese  sovereign  enthroned  in  the 
QuirinaL  These  two  phenomena  demand  soma  inqniry 
and  analysis.  As  regards  the  former  of  them,  the  hostility 
the  Jesuits  have  encountered  has  been  twofold,  political 
and  moral  or'religious.  There  has  been,  from  a  very  early 
date  in  their  annals,  a  strong  conviction  prevalent  that  th« 
famous  motto  of  the  society,  "A.M.D.Q."  {Atl  nu^rem 
Dei  gloriam),  did  not  adequately  represent  its  policy  and 
motives,  that  its  first  and  last  aim  was  its  own  aggrandiza- 
ment  in  power  and  wealth  (for  Julius  IL  had  dispensed 
the  general  from  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the  colleges  also 
were  allowed  to  hold  property),  and  that  it  spared  no 
efforts  to  compass  this  end,  even  to  the  extent  of  embroiU 
ing  cabinets,  concocting  conspiracies,  kindling  wars,  and 
procuring  assassinations.  In  several  of  these  cases,  notablj 
as  regards  the  charges  which  led  to  their  first  expulsion 
from  France  and  Portugal,  inclusive  in  the  latter  instance 
of  their  exile  from  Paraguay,  the  Jesuits  are  able  to  make 
one  very  telling  reply,  pleading  that  motives  of  statecraft 
alone,  of  an  unworthy  kind,  and  the  evidence  of  nntroat- 
worthy  and  disreputable  agents  of  their  enemies,  .wer« 
suffered  to  decide  the  matter.  In  other  cases,  as  for  • 
example  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac,  they 
deny  all  complicity,  and  no  sufficient  proof  has  ever  been 
adduced  against  them.  But,  when  full  allowance  has  been 
made  for  such  rejoinders,  there  remain  several  counts  of 
the  indictment  which  are  but  too  clearly  made  out :  as,  for 
instance,  their  large  share,  as  preachers,  in  fanning  the 
fiames  of  polemical  hatred  against  the  Hagnenots  onder 
the  last  two  Valois  kings,  their  com^'icity  in  the  plot* 
against  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  fallowed  on  her 
excommunication  by  Pius  V. ;  tueir  responsibility  for 
kindling  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  the  part  they  took  in 
prompting  and  directing  the  cmelties  which  marked  tfaa 
overthrow  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia;  their  deeisiv* 
influence  in  causing  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots  from  the  French 
dominions ;  and  their  accountability  for  precipitating  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870.  And  in  regard  to  a  large 
number  of  other  cases  where  the  evidence  against  them  ia 
defective,  it  is  at  least  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that 
there  is  always  direct  proof  of  some  Jesnit  having  been  in 
communication  with  the  actual  agents  engaged.  So  it  waa 
with  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  almost  immediately 
preceded  by  a  visit  of  the  Jesuit  general,  Francis  Borgia, 
to  the  French  court,  though  there  is  no  further  evidence  to 
connect  him  therewith ;  so  with  Ch&tel  and  Ravaillac,  the 
nnsuccessful  and  successful  assassins  of  Henry  [V.;  so  with 
Jaureguay  and  Balthasar'Gerard,  who  held  the  like  relation 
to  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange ;  so  (as  is  moi« 
familiarly  known)  with  the  accomplices  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  In  all  these  end  several  other  instances,  the  pre- 
cautions which  would  naturally,  and  even  inevitably,  be 
taken  by  skilled  and  wary  diplomatists  for  their  own  pro* 
tection  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  lack  of  direct  proof 
against  them,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  invariabl* 
presence  of  a  Jesnit  in  the  background,  on  any  bypotheiia 
which  will  secure  the  complete  acquittal  of  the  society 
from  charges  of  the  sort  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  in 
illustration  that  the  English  Roman  Catholics  under 
Elizabeth,  addressing  the  pope  with  regard  to  the  severe 
penal  laws  which  oppressed  them,  laid  the  whole  blame  of 
the  Government's  action  on  the  Jesuits,  as  having  provoked 
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it  by  their  conapiracies ;  while  the  secular  priests  in  England 
liaaned  in  1601  by  the  pen  of  one  of  their  number,  William 
Watson  (afterwards  executed  in  1603),  a  pamphlet  known 
as  Important  Contidarations,  to  the  same  effect 

The  merited  odium  which  has  orertaken  the  Inquisition, 
usually  ofScered  by  Dominicans,  has  induced  the  Jesuits, 
whose  own  controTersial  method  has  for  the  most  part  been 
,  different,  to  disclaim  all  connexion  with  that  tribunal,  and 
to  represent  their  society  as  free  from  complicity  in  its  acta. 
Bat,  in  truth,  it  was  Ignatins  Loyola  himself  who  procured 
its  erection  in  Portugal  in  1615-6,  and  F.  Nithsrd,  one  of 
the  very  few  cardinals  of  the  society,  was  inquisitor-general 
of  that  kingdom  in  1655. 

The  charges  against  the  Jesuits  on  moral  and  doctrinal 
grennds  are  not  less  precise,  early,  unmerous,  and  weighty. 
Their  founder  himself  was  arrested  more  than  once  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  required  to  gire  account  of  his  belief  and 
conduct.  But  Loyola,  with  all  his  powerful  gifts  of  intel- 
lect, was  entirely  practical  and  ethical  in  Ids  range,  and 
had  no  turn  whaterer  for  speculation,  nor  desire  to  reason 
on,  much  less  question,  any  of  the  receired  dogmas  of  his 
ehurch.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  on  erery  occasion, 
•nd  sagaciously  applied  for  and  obtained  each  time  a 
formally  attested  certificate  of  his  orthodoxy,  knowing  well 
that,  in  default  of  such  documents,  the  fact  of  his  arrest 
as  a  suspected  heretic  would  be  more  distinctly  recollected 
by  opponents  than  that  of  his  honourable  dismissal 
from  custody.  His  snccessota,  however,  have  not  been  so 
fortunate.  On  doctrinal  questions  indeed,  though  theii 
teaching  on  grace,  especially  in  the  form  given  it  by  Molina, 
one  of  their  number,  was  directly  Pelagian  (the  result  of 
reaction  from  Lnthei^s  teaching,  which  they  had  combated 
in  Germany),  and  condemned  by  several  popes,  yet  their 
pertinacity  in  the  long  run  carried  the  day,  and  gained  a 
footing  for  their  opinions  which  was  denied  to  the  opposite 
tenets  of  the  Jansenista.  But  the  accusations  against  their 
moral  theology  and  their  action  as  guides  of  conduct,  nay, 
OS  themselves  involved  in  many  doubtful  transactions,  have 
not  been  so  appeased.  They  were  censured  by  the  Sorbonne 
as  early  as  1551,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Eustache  de 
Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  on  grounds  of  which  some  were  quite 
true,  tiiough  others  appear  to  have  been  at  least  exaggera- 
tions ;  but  they  can  plead  that  no  other  theological  faculty 
of  the  time  joined  in  the  condemnation.  Helchior  Cano, 
one  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  16th  century,  never  ceased 
to  lift  np  his  testimony  against  them,  from  their  firat 
beginnings  till  his  own  death  in  1560,  and,  unmoUified  by 
the  bribe  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Canaries,  which  their 
interest  procured  for  him,  succeeded  in  banishing  them 
from  the  university  of  Salamanca.  Bt  Charles  Borromeo, 
to  whose  original  advocacy  they  owed  much,  and  especially 
the  exception  made  in  their  favour  by  the  council  of  Trent 
(Sesa.  XXV.,  zvL)  from  the  lestrictions  it  laid  on  other 
communities,  retracted  his  protection,  and  expelled  them 
from  the  colleges  and  churches  which  they  occupied  in  his 
diocese  and  province  of  Milan, — a  policy  wherein  he  was 
followed  in  1604  by  his  cousin  and  successor,  the  equally 
saintly  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo.  The  credit  of  the 
society  was,  however,  far  more  seriously  damaged 'by  the 
publication  at  Cracow  in  1612  of  an  ingenious  forgety 
(whose  authorship  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  John 
Zaorowsky  or  to  Cambilone  and  Schloss,  all  ex-Jesuits) 
entitled  .Konita  Secreta,  professing  to  be  the  authorita- 
tive secret  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  general  Acquaviva 
and  given  by  the  superiors  of  the  company  to  its  various 
oflScers  and  members,  and  to  have  been  discovered  in  MS. 
by  Christian  of  Brunswick  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Prague. 
It  is  full  of  suggestions  for  extending  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  in  various  ways,  for  securing  a  footing  in  fresh 
(tlaeei^  for  Mquiring  wealth,  and  so  forth,  all  marked  with 


ambition,  craft,  and  unscrnpulonsneas.  It  had  a  wMe 
success  and  popularity,  passing  through  several  editions, 
and,  though  declared  a  forgery  by  a  congregation  of 
cardinals  specially  appointed  to  examine  into  it,  has  not 
ceased  to  be  reprinted  and  credited  down  tb  the  present 
day.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  although  both  caricatnre 
and  libel,  it  was  drafted  by  a  shrewd  and  keen  observer, 
who,  seeing  what  the  fathers  actually  did,  travelled  anal^ 
tically  backwards  to  find  how  they  did  it,  and  on  what 
methodical  system,  co^jecturally  reconstructing  the  process, 
and  probably  coming  very  near  the  mark  in  not  a  few 
details.  Later  on,  a  formidable  assault  was  made  on  their 
moral  theology  in  the  famous  Provincial  Letttri  of  Bbuse 
Pascal,  eighteen  in  number,  issued  under  the  pen-name  of 
Louis  de  Montalte,  from  January  1656  to  March  1657. 
Their  wit,  irony,  eloquence,  and  finished  style  have  kept 
them  alive  as  one  of  the  great  French  classics,  —a  destiny 
more  fortonate  than  that  of  two  kindred  works  by  Antoine 
Amanid,  his  collaborator  in  the  Provincial  Ltttert, 
namely,  Theologie  Morale  dei  Jemittt,  consisting  of  extracts 
from  writings  of  members  of  the  society,  and  iloral* 
Pratique  det  JauUtt,  made  np  of  narratives  exhibiting  the 
manner  in  which  they  carried  out  their  own  maxims  in 
their  peraonal  action.  The  reply  on  behalf  of  the  society 
to  Pascal's  charges  of  lax  morali^,  apart  from  mere  general 
denials  (such  as  that  embodied  in  F.  Bavignan's  name 
for  the  ProvincieUet,  "Le  Dictionnaire  de  la  Calomnie'), 
is  broadly  as  follows.  (1)  Ignatius  Loyola  himself,  fb» 
founder  of  the  society,  had  a  special  aversion  from  nntmth- 
folnesi  in  all  its  forms,  from  quibbling,  equivocation,  or 
even  studied  obscurity  of  language,  and  it  would  be  eon- 
traty  to  the  spirit  of  conformity  with  his  example  and 
institutions  for  tus  followets  to  think  and  act  otherwiaeu 
(2)  Several  of  the  cases  cited  by  Pascal  are  mere  abstract 
hypotheses,  many  of  them  now  obsolete^  argued  on  simply 
as  matter  of  intellectnal  exercise,  but  having  no  practic^ 
bearing  whatever.  (3)  Even  such  as  do  belong  to  the 
sphere  of  actual  life  are  of  the  nature  of  counsel  to  s{Hritnal 
phpicians,  how  to  deal  with  exceptional  maladies^  and  wei* 
never  intended  to  fix  the  standard  of  moral  oUUptlon  for 
the  general  public.  (4)  The  theory  that  uey  were 
intended  for  this  latter  purpose,  and  do  represent  the 
normal  teaching  of  the  Jesuit  body,  becomes  more  unten- 
able in  exact  proportion  as  this  immorality  is  insisted  on, 
because  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Jeauita  themaelvas 
have  been  singularly  free  from  personal,  as  distingnishad 
from  oorponte,  evil  repute^  and  no  one  pretends  thxt  the 
large  numbers  of  lay-folk  whom  they  have  educated  or 
influenced  exhibit  any  great  moral  inferiority  to  their 
neighbours.  The  third  of  these  replies  is  the  most  cqgeat 
as  regards  Pascal,  but  the  real  weakness  of  his  attack  Iic« 
in  that  nervous  dread  of  appeal  to  firat  prineiplea  and  thair 
logical 'results  which  has  been  the  besetting  snare  of  Qalll- 
canism.  Afraid  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  the  society  was 
on  the  whole  what  its  founder  meant  it  to  be,  and  m* 
merely  carrying  out  his  prognimme,  because  that  admission 
would  have  involved  challenging  Loyola's  poaitiott  aa  a 
canonized  saint,  and  the  action  of  the  Holy  See  in  approT- 
ing  his  institute^  Pascal  was  obliged  to  go  on  the  hiatoti- 
cally  untenable  ground  that  the  Jesuits  of  his  day  hiul 
degenerated  from  their  oriiginal  standard ;  and  thus  he  waa 
not  at  liberty  to  go  down  to  that  principle  which  nnderliea 
the  whole  theory  of  prohabilism,  namely,  the  substitutioa 
of  external  authority  for  the  voice  of  consciencei  Hence 
the  ultimate  failure  of  his  brilliant  attack.  The  same 
error  of  complaining  against  integral  parts  of  the  original 
system  as  tiiongh  they  were  departures  from  its  spirit 
marks  the  treatise  of  the  Jesuit  Mariana  on  certain  faolta 
in  the  government  of  the  society,  which  was  pnblislwd  at 
Bordeaux  soon  after  his  death,  lu  Spanish,  Frendi^  Latin, 
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tai  Italiaq,  from  »  U&.  taken  from  lum  whan  ha  was  in 
prison.  Th«  eviU  he  ipecifiea  ue  the  apjr-  system  (which 
he'  declares  to  be  carried  so  far  that,  if  the  general's  archives 
•t  Rome  should  be  searched,  not  one  Jesuit's  character 
would  be  found  to  escape),  the  monopoly  of  the  higher 
oCSces  in  the  hands  of  a  small  clique,  tiie  narrow  iftnge  of 
study,  and  the  absence  of  encouragement  and  recompense 
for  die  best  men  of  the  society.  But  any  fair  examination 
of  the  eorlstitations  will  show  that  all  these  belong  £>  the 
original  scheme  of  government,  and  ahonld  have  been 
challenged  on  that  ground,  if  at  alL  YeE,  on  the  broad 
issue,  Pascal's  censnies  have  In  the  maiA  been  justified  by 
the  subsequent  teaching  of  the  society,  for  the  lax  casuistiy 
which  he  held  up  to  ridicule  has  been  formally  reproduced 
ia  the  most  modem  and  popular  Jesuit  text  book  on  the 
•ubjeety  that  of  F.  Qaiy,  while  the  works  of  Jignori  and 
Stavini,  though  not  of  direct .  Jesnit  origin,  are  yet  inter- 
penetrated with  the  same  opinions.  A.nd  the  result  of  dis- 
passionate examination  of  these  and  kindred  works — always 
bearing  in  mind  that  no  Jesuit  writings  can  be  published 
without  special  licence  from  the  general,  after  careful 
temtiny  and  review — is  that  the  three  principles  of  proba- 
bilism,  of  mental  reservation,  and  of  justification  of  means 
by  ends,  which  collectively  make  up  what  ediA»tod  men 
intend  by  the  term  "  Jesuitry,"  are  recognised  maxims  of 
the  society.  As  the  last  of  Uiese  three  is  at  once  the  most 
odious  in  itself  and  the  charge  which  is  most  anxiously 
repelled,  it  is  well  to  cits  three  leading  Jesuit-theologians 
in  proof.  Bnsembanm,  whose  IftduUa  TkeUogim  has  been 
mote  'than  fifty  times  printed,  and  lately  by  the  Propaganda 
itself,  lays  down  the  maxim  in  the  following  terms :  "  Oum 
finis  est  licitas,  elism  media  sunt  licita,"  and,  **  Coi  Uoitns 
est  finis,  etiam  licent  media."  Layman,  similarly,  in  his 
Thtologia  UoralU,  "  Cui  conoessus  est  finis,  ooncessa  etiam 
sunt  media  ad  finem  ordinata ;"  and  Wagemann,  in  his 
Synopti*  Theologim  MomlU,  yet.  more  tersely,  "  Finis 
determinat  probitatem  actus."  In  point  of  fact,  many  rules 
of  conduct  based  on  these  three  principles  have  gradually 
percolated,  as  might  have  been  expected,  into  popnlu 
catechisms,  and  so  have  weakened  the  plea  that  we  are 
dealing  only  with  technical  manuals  for  a  professional 
class;  while  the  plausible  defence  from  the  fair  avenge 
honesty  and  morality  of  the  lay-folk  taught  by  a  clergy 
which  uses  these  manual^,  amounts  simply  to  a  confession 
that  the  ordinary  secular  conscience  is  a  safer  guide  in 
morah  than  a  Jesnit  casuist,  since  the  more  nearly  the 
code  dedneible  from  his  text-books  is  conformed  to  the 
more  widely  innst  the  pnpil  diverge  from  all  accredited 
ethics. 

Two  canses  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  universal 
failure  of  the  great  company  i^  all  its  plana  and  efforts. . 
And  firsl  stands  its  lack  of  powerful  intellects.  Nothing 
can  be  wider  from  the  truth  than -the  popular  conception 
of  the  ordinary  Jesnit  as  a  being  of  almost  superhuman 
abilities  and  universal  knowledge.  The  company  is  with- 
otft  doubt  a  eorpi  cTilile,  and  an  average  member  of  it  is 
of  choicer  quality  than  the  average  member  of  any  eqn^y 
large  body,  besides  being  disciplined  by  a  far  more  perfect 
driU.  But  it.  takes  great  men  to  carry  out  great  plans,  and 
of  great  men  the  company  has  been  markedly  barren  from 
almost  the  first,  Apart  from  its  mighty  founder,  and  his 
early  colleague  Francis  Xavler,  there  are  absolutely  none 
who  stand  in  the  very  first  rank.  They  have  had,  no  doubt, 
able  administrators,  like  Acquaviva ;  methodical  and  lucid 
compilers,  like  the  BoUandists  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide; 
learned  and  plausible  controversiallMs,  like  Bellarmine; 
elegant  preachers,  as  Bourdalone,  Segneri,  and  Vieyra;  dis- 
tinguished mathematicians, like  Le  Beur,  Jscqnier,  and  more 
lately  Sscehi ;  but  even  their  one  boldest  and  moat  original 
thiakar^  Denis  Pstaa,  has  produced  no  permanent  influence 


over  the  current  of  human  thought '  They  have  had  no 
Aquinas,  no  Anselm,  no  Bacon,  no  Bichelien.  Men  whom 
they  trained  and  who  broke  Io<>se  frfim  their  teaching, 
Pascal,  Descartes,  Voltaire,  have  powerfully  affected  the 
philosophical  and  religious  beliefs  of  great  masses  of  man- 
kind, but  respectable  mediocrity  is  the  brand  on  the  long 
list  of  Jesuit  names  in  the  catalogues  of  Alegambe  and  Da 
Backer.  This  result  b  due  chiefiy  to  the  destrhotive  pro- 
cess of  scooping  out  tiie  will  of  the  Jesuit  novice,  to  n^aee 
it  vrith  that  of  his  superior,  (as  a  watchmaker  might  fit » 
new  movement  into  a  case),  and  thereby  annihilating'in  m) 
instances  those  subtle  qualities  of  individuality  and  origin 
ality  which  are  essential  to  genius.  Men  of  the  higbatr 
stamp  will  either  refuse  to  submit  to  the  process,  or  will 
come  forth  from  the  mill  with  their  finest  qualities  pulverized 
and  useless.  Kor  is  this  alL  The  Jicdio  Stiidiorum,  as 
devised  by  Acquaviva,  and  still  followed  in  the  colleges  of 
the  society^  lays  down  rules  which  are  incompatible  with 
all  breadth  and  progress  in  the  higher  forms  of  education. 
True  to  the  anti-specnUtlve  and  .traditional  side  of  Loyola's 
mind,  it  prescribes  that  even  ^where  religious  topics  arc  not 
in  question,  the  teacher  is  not  to  permit  any  novel  opiniona 
or  discussions  to  'be  mooted ;  nor  to  cite  himself,  or  allow 
others  to  cite,  the  op^on  of  ao  author  not  of  known 
repute  ;  nor  to  teach  or  snffer  to  be  taught  anything  con- 
trary to  the  prevalent  opiniona  of  acknowledged  doctors 
current  in  the  schools.  Obsolete  and  false  opinions  are  not 
to  be  mentioned  at  all,  even  for  refutation,  nor  are,obje(y 
tions  to  received  teaching  to  be  dwelt  on  at  any  length. 
The  professor  of  Biblical  literature  is  always  to  support  and 
defend  the  Vulgate  reading,  and  to  cite  the  Hebrew  and 
Oreek  only  whMi  they  can  at  least  be  reconciled  therewith ; 
while  all  versions  except  the  LXX.  (which  is  to  be  spokeq 
of  respectfully)  are  to  be  passed  over  entirely,  save  when 
they  help  to  confirm  the  Vulgate  text.  In  philosophy, 
Aristotle  is  to  be  always  followed,  and  Aquinas  geneimlly, 
care  being  taken  to  speak  respectfully  of  him  even  whea 
abandoning  his  opinion.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  nndsr 
such  a  meuod  of  training,  highly  cultivated  commonplaoe 
should  be  the  inevitable^verage  reeult,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  Jesuit  power  has  become  dominant  in  Latin 
Christendom,  the  same  doom  of  intellectual  sterility,  and 
consequent  loss  of  influence  with  the  higher  and  thoughtful 
olasseej  has  spread  from  the  part  to  the  whola  The  second 
cause  which  has  blighted  the  efforts  of  the  company  is  the 
leesQU,  too  faithfully  learnt  and  practised,  of  making  its 
corporate  interests  the  first  object  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  Tlie  most  briUiaBt  exception  to  this  rule  is  toiad 
in  some  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  society,  and  notably 
in'  that  of  St  Ftancis  Xavier.  But  Xavier  quitted  Enrope 
in  1511,  before  the  new  society  had  harden«l  into  its  final 
mould,  and  never  returned.  His  work,  so  far  as  We  can 
gather  from  contemporary  accounts,  was  not  done  on  the 
true  Jesuit  lines,  tluingh  the  company  has  reaped  all  its 
credit ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  had  he  succeeded  Loyola 
as  general  of  the  Jesuits  the  institnte  might  have  been 
seriously  and  healthfully  modified.  It  would  almost  aeem 
that  careful  selection  was  made  of  the  men  of  greatest  pielj 
and  enthusiasm,  snch  as.  Anchieta,  Barsza,  and  Brebenf, 
whose  unworldliness  made  them  less  apt  for  the  diplomatic 
intrigues  of  the  society  in  Enrope,  to  break  new  ground  in 
the  various  foreign  missions,  where  their  successes  would 
throw  lustre  on  the  society,  and  their  scruples  need  nsver 
come  into  play.  But  such  men  are-  rare,  and  as  they  died 
off,  their  places  had  to  be  filled  with  more  sophisticated 
and  ordinary  characters,  whoss  one  aim  was  to  incieaae 
the  power  and  resotirces  of  the  society.  Hsnce  the  caor 
descension  to  .heathen  rites  in  Hindustan  and  China.  Ha 
first  successes  of  the  Indian  mission  were  entirely  amongst 
the  lowest  doss;  but  when  Robert  de'  Nobil^  to  'win  ttM 
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BrahmaiM,  adopted  their  insignia  and  mode  of  life  in  1606 
—^  itep  sanctioned  bj  Gregory  XV.  in  1623 — the  fatliers 
who  followed  hia  example  pushed  the  new  caste-feeling  so 
fcr  as  abaolntely  to  refuse  tJie  ministrations  and  sacraments 
of  religion  to  the  pariahs,  lest  tlie  Brahman  converts  should' 
^ke  offence, — an  attempt  wliich  was  reported  to  Rome  hj 
Ilorbert,  a  Capuchin,  abd  by  the  bishop  of  Koealia,  and 
was  vainly  censnred  in  the  pontifical  briefs  of  Innocent  X 
in  1815,  Clement  IX  in  1669,  Ooment  XIL  in  1734  and 
1739,  and  Benedict  XIY.  in  1745.  The  Chinese  rites, 
assailed  with  equal  nnsaccess  by  one  pops  after  another, 
were  Hot  finally  put  down  nntil  1744,  by  a  bull  of  Benedict 
XIY.  For  Japan,  where  their  side  of  the  story  is  that  best 
kiiown,  we  hare  a  remarkable  letter,  printed  by  Wadding, 
addressed  to  Paul  V.  by  Soleto,  a  Franciscan  missionary, 
who  was  martyred  in  1624,  in  which  he  complains  to  the 
pope  that  the  Jesuits  had  systematically  postponed  the 
spiritaal  welfare  of  the  native  Christians  to  their  own  con- 
venience and  advantage,  wliile,  as  regards  the  test  of 
martyrdom,  no  such  result  had  followed  on  their  teaching, 
bat  only  on  that  of  the  other  orders  who  had  nndertsken 
missionary  work  in  Japan.  Again,  even  in  Paraguay,  the 
most  promising  of  all  Jesuit  undertakings,  th»  evidence 
shows  that  the  fathers,  though  civilising  the  Gaaraai, 
population  just  snfficiently  to  make  them  useful  and  docile 
servants,  happier,  no  doubt,  than  they  were  before  or  after, 
stopped  short  there,  and  employed  them  simply  in  raising 
prodnoe  to  be' traded  with  for  the  interests  of  the  society, 
in  aceocdanoe  with  a  privilege  conferred  on  them  by 
Chegoiy  XIIL,  licensing  them  to  engage  in  commerce. 

These  examples  are  sn£Bcient  to  explain  the  final  coUapae 
of  so  many  promiaing  efforts.  The  individual  Jesuit  might 
be,  and  often  was,  a  hero,  saint,  and  martyr,  but  the  system 
of  which  he  was  a  part,  and  which  he  waa  obliged  to 
administer,  is  fundamentally  unsound,  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  inevitable  laws  of  nature,  so  that  his  noblest  toils 
were  foredoomed  to  failure,  save  in  so  far  as  they  tended 
to  ennoble  and  perfect  himself,  and  offered  a  model  for 
others  to  imitate. 

The  inflnence  of  the  society  since  its  revival  in  Latin 
Christendom  has  not  been  beneficial.  It  presents  the 
seeming  paradox  of  the  strictest  and  most  irreproachable 
body  amongst  the  Roman  clergy  doing  nothing  to  raise  the 
generail  standard  of  clerical  morals ;  of  that  which  is  coUec- 
tively  the  best  edacated  order  setting  itself  to  popularize 
■terely  emotional  and  material  cults,  to  the  practical  neglect 
and  disparagement' of  more  spiritual  agenciea ;  of  the  moat 
intelleotnal  religions  teachers  deliberately  eviscerating  the 
understanding,  and  endeavouring  to  substitute  mechuiical 
■nbmission  to  a  word  of  command  for  intelligent  and 
spontaneous  assent  to  reaso.nable  argument  And  yet  in 
■U  this  they  are  bnt  carrying  out  the  fatal  principles  of  the 
original  institute.  True  to  the  teaching  of  that  remarkable 
panegyric  on  the  society,  the  Imago  Primi  Smcvli  Soeietatii 
Jen  (probably  written  by  John  ToUenorius  in  1640),  they 
have  identified  the  church  with  their  own  society,  and  have 
considered  only  what  mode  of  action  would  make  it  more 
easily  governed  in  the  "same  spirit  It  is  thus  for  the 
advantage  of  such  a  achenle  that  laymen  should  reason  os 
little  as  possible  on  qusationa  of  theology,  that  the  fathers 
of  the  company  should  hold  an  acknowledged  position  of 
motal  and  intellectnal  superiority  to  the  ordinary  secnlar 
deigy,  that  all  the  threads  of  ecclesiastical  anthority  ahoold 
be  gadisred  up  into  one  hand,  and  that  one  hand  in  the 
stronger  grasp  of  the  society — a  policy  modelled  exactly  on 
the  lines  of  the  concordat  of  Napoleon  L  with  Pius  VIL 
Hence  the  long  preparation  aiid  elaborate  intrigues  which 
issued  in  the  Vatican  decrees  of  papal  infallibility  and 
immediate  jnrisdietton  in  all  dioceses,  ttie  ultimate  isanes 
(if  which  aia  still  hidden  in  faturity. 


HisMSY. 


being 

Compuiy  of  Ja«u,  it  ramalos  to  mmiiisrise  its  historical  eireer. 
Son  Iniga  Ue  LojoU,  s  noblemen  of  Qnipiuoos,  bnn  snd  aecom- 
plishsd,  oat  nnvmod  in  lattcn,  «u  HVotaly  vtoonded  at  tha  uegs 
of  Fampelana  in  1E21,  wben  he  vss  thirty  yean  of  age.  Sent  to 
his  fatner'i  cattle  by  hie  chiTalrooa  capton,  he  was  indaoed  by 
the  rrtding  of  soma  pions  booka,  intended  to  divert  the  tadimn  oi 
illneaa,  to  devote  hiinself  to  a  leligiona  life.  Quitting  hia  home,  he 
betook  hisiaelf  firat  to  Uontaeirat  and  thence,  in  the  garb  of  a  pil- 
grim, to  Uanreaa,  a  small  town  near  Barcelona,  whenm,  after  semag 
for  a  time  in  the  hoap\taI,  he  withdnw  to  a  cavem  doae  at  hand, 
when,  amidst  the  practice  of  variooi  auateritiea,  be  made  the  fint 
dnft  of  hia  liunona  Sjiirittial  Jbtreifa,  a  work  which,  often  n- 
toached  and  ampliSed  in  hia  later  yeara,  ia  one  of  the  chief  anthori- 
tatire  fonnnlanea  of  hia  aodety.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  way  of 
Barcelona  to  atil  for  Italy,  and,  after  vialtin^  Home  and  Yenioe,  he 
mado  a  pilgrinia^  to  Jernaalem,  intending  if  povibla  to  eatabliih 
a  miasiouaiy  aouiety  there  for  the  conreraion  of  the  Uahometana. 
Compelled  to  withdraw  by  the  provincial  of  the  Frandacana,  who 
feared  a  colliaion  with  the  Torkuh  anthoritiea,  Loyola  letnmed  to 
Spain,  and  at  thirty-thrae  yeara  of  age  attended  echool  at  Barcelona 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  spending  two  years  there  between 
hia  studiea  and  such  miaaionary  work  as  waa  poarible  for  him.  He 
then  removed  in  1626  to  the  newly  founded  univeraitj  of  Alcala, 
where  he  firat  began  to  gather  round  him  a  little  band  of  fallow- 
workers,  holding  religtous  conferencee  amongat  the  atndenta,  and 
giTing  private  instmraon  beeides  to  veiious  townsfolk.  This  con- 
duct drew  on  him  ths  snspiciona  of  the  Inquiaition,  bat  after  a  short 
imprisonment  he  was  releaaed,  and  migrated  to  Salamanca,  whithw 
two  of  hia  fiiends  had  preceded  him.  Here  he  waa  again  tiirown 
into  priaon  on  snairfeion  of  berety,  and  formed  the  plan  of  going  to 
Parla  on  recovering  hie  liberty,  aa  a  place  where  he  could  have  man 
b«edom  of  action,  auperior  teaching,  and  a  greater  likelihaad  of 
finding  able  repmita  in  so  central  andpopnloua  a  city  for  the  aociety 
he  waa  preparing  to  found.  He  nached  Paris  in  1628,  and  entarai 
at  the  college  ofSt  Barbara  in  the  nnirenitj.  Not  until  his  aizth 
year  of  reaidenoe  did  he  attempt  the  regnUr  organisation  of  the  moat 
nromiaing  of  the  young  man  whom  he  drew  around  him.  It  waa  in 
July  1664  that  he  opened  hia  plant  to  them  for  starting  a  miaaionaiy 
socwty  to  work  in  the  Holy  Ijsnd,  and  the  actual  voa-a,  binding 
the  new  eompaniona  to  one  another  and  to  the'eort  of  life  they  oon- 
templated,  or  to  direct  aervioe  of  the  pope,  ahonld  that  prow 
impracticable,  wen  taken  in  the  oiypt  rf  Notn  Dame  de  Moatmattn 
on  August  16, 168i,  by  Ignatioa  Loyola  himself ;  Peter  Faba  or  Ls 
Fkvra,  a  Savoyard ;  Frucia  Xavier,  Uireo  Laynex,  Alfonso  Salmeron, 
Nicolas  Alfonso  de  Bobadilla,  Spaniaraa  ;  and  Simon  Bodrignes,  s 
Portogueae.  With  hia  naual  practical  foreaight,  Loyola  poatponed 
the  execution  of  their  acheme  tul  January  S6, 1567,  and  provided  for 
ita  poaaible  modificatiott  or  abandonment  Three  mon  disciplea 
apeedily  joined  the  infant  lodety,  Jean  Codnn,  Claude  le  Jay,  and 
Haaduie  Brouet  In  Uarch  16S5  Loyola  quitted  Paria,  committiag 
hia  iociety  to  Faber,  the  eldeat,  and  betook  himaelf  to  Spain,  when 
he  remained  a  few  montha,  and  then  proceeded  to  Venice^  whence 
he  wrote  to  aummoB  hia  oompaniona  to  join  him.  They  left  Paiia 
on  November  16,- 1686,  aiid  reached  Venice  on  January  6,  16S7, 
where  their  leeder  had  ainady  gained  three  i^eah  recruits,  Hceex  ana 
the  two  brothen  D'Egoia.  Remaining  in  Venice  himaelf  for  pmden- 
titl  reaaona,  he  aent  all  the  othen  to  Borne  tosoUdt  from  Psol  IIL 
leave  to  go  aa  miaaionariea  to  Jeruaalem.  They  were  aided  ih  their 
application  by  Pedro  Ortix,  the  emperor's  envoy,  and  readily  ob- 
tained the  deaired  permiaaiou,  with  further  licence  to  be  ordained 
printe  by  any  bishop,  on  beltag  duly  qualified. 

Returning  to  Venioe,  they  wen  oniained  on  St  John  Baptist* a  Day, 
1637,  along  with  Loyola  himsBlf,  by  Vinoensio  (or  Antonio)  Niga- 
lanti,  bishop  of  Arba.  A  war  which  broke  out  between  Turkey  end 
Venioe  made  the  intended  joomey  to  Pslestine  impncticaUe  ;  mai 
accordingly  Loyola,  Faber,  and  I«yn«s  betook  thrmaelrea  to  Boma, 
while  the  othen  dispersed  themselves  through  the  chief  nnivanitj 
towns  of  North  Itsly,  and  bmrn  their  work  aa  home  miisionery 
preachers ;  snd  it  was  Immeuately  befon  they  aepantad  on  this 
occaaion,  at  Vicenzs  in  November  16S7,  that  Loyola  announced  kis 
intention  that  their  feUowihip  should  henceforwanl  be  known  aa  the 
"  Company  of  Jesoa,"  and  tnat,  abandoning  their  original  plan  of  ■ 
pnrely  Oriental  mission,  they  should  offer  themselves  to  the  pope  as 
a  spedsl  militis.  It  m^  be  hen  remsrked  that  the  man  popular 
name  "  Jeaoits"  seems  to  have  been  fint  need  by  Calvin,  and  it 
appean  also  in  the  register  of  the  parliament  of  Paria  aa  early  as  1 661, 
while  the  enemies  of  the  eociety  in  Spain  naually  epoks  of  its  laaaa- 
ben  ss  "  Inigistaa,"  after  the  name  of  ita  founder. 

On  theb  arrival'  at  Bome,  the  three  Jeauita  weie  tavouwbly 
received  by  Paul  IIL,  who  at  once  appointed  Faber  to  the  chair  of 
Biblical  exegeaia,  and  Laynei  to  that  of  scholsstia  theology,  in  tha 
collegeof  Sapienxa.  But  they  encountered  much  oppositiim,  and  w«n 
even  eharged  with  hansy,  nay,  when  this  acoasstion  hsd  beam  die- 
posed  of,  thsn  still  wvs  dimenltiss  ia  tiM  wsy  at  stsrtii^  aay 
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Mir  order.  Dopitt  the  t^prortl  of  Conterini,  end  the  goodvill 
of  the  pope  hinuelf  (who  u  eaid  to  hare  excluined,  on  penxing 
Loyola's  papen,  "  The  finger  of  God  u  here  "),  there  waa  e  strong 
and  general  feellnz  that  the  monastic  system  had  brvken  down 
utterly,  and  could  not  be  wisely  developed  further.  Cardinal 
Guidiccioni,  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  examine  the 
draft  constitutions,  was  known  to  adrocate  the  abolition  of  all 
existing  orders  sare  four,  which  were  to  be  remodelled  and  pat  under 
strict  controL  And  it  was  that  tctj  year,  1538,  that  a  committee 
of  cardinals,  consijiting  of  Reginald  role,  Coutarini,  Sadoleti  Caralfa 
(aftertrards  Paul  IV.),  Tregoso,  Aleander,  and  Badia,  had  just  re- 
ported to  the  pope  that  the  conrentnal  orders  were  such  a  scandal 
to  Chri«tendom  that  .they  should  be  all  abolished — "  abolmirioi 
putamiu  (nana."  Not  only  so,  but,  when  greater  strictness  of  rule 
and  of  enclosure  seemed  the  most  needful  reform*  in  communities 
which  had  become  too  secular  in  tone,  the  proposal  of  Loyola  to 
make  it  a  first  principle  that  the  members  of  his  new  institute 
(hould  mix  freely  with  the  world,  and  be  as  little  marked  off  as 
possible  externally  from  secular  life  snd  usages,  ran  counter  to  all 
tradition  and  prejudice,  sare  that  Caralfa's  then  recent  otia.ot 
Theatines,  from  which  Loyola  copied  some  details,  had  taken  sonu 
itepa  in  the  same  direction. 

Loyola  and  his  companions,  however,  had  little  doubt  of  nlti- 
mat  success,  and  so  bound  themselves,  on  April  16, 15S9,toobeyany 
superior  chosen  from  amougst  their  body,  and  added  on  May  i 
certain  other  rules,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  vow  of 
special  allegiance  to  the  pope  for  mission  pnriioses,  to  be  taken  bv  all 
members  of  the  society.  But  Guidiccioni,  on  s  careful  study  of  the 
papers,  changed  his  mind, — partly,  it  is  sup]>osed,  because  of  the 
<itran(^  interest  in  the  new  scheme  exhibited  by  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who  instructed  his  ambassador  to ,  press  it  on  the  pope,  and  to 
ask  Loyola  himself  {or  aom*  priests  of  his  society  for  mission 
work  in  Portngat  and  its  Indian  possessions,  and  accordingly 
Xavier  and  Kodriguej  were  sent  to  the  king  in  Uarch  1640.  And 
on  September  27,  1540,  the  bull  lUgimini  milUantU  tcdtsim  was 
published,  confirming  the  new  order,  but  limiting  its  members  to 
sixty,  a  restriction  which  was  removed  by  a  later  bull  in  Usrch 
1518.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  the  original  draft  constitutioi  a, 
approved  by  the  pope,  the  word  cmipaHia  was  represented  by 
tacittat,  though  emort  or  some  such  military  term  would  have 
more  exactly  reproduced  the  founder's  idea,  and  thus  the  Jesuit 
body  is  known  indiiferently  as  "  Company  "  or  "  Society,"  while  the 
title  "  Order  "  is  never  oSicially  given  to  it  This  title  was  finally 
settled  by  Gregory  XIV.  in  a  bnll  of  June  28,  1(94. 

On  April  7, 1641,  Loyola  was  unanimously  chosen  superior.  His 
refusal  of  this  post  was  overruled,  so  he  entered  o'n  his  new  office  on 
April  13,  and  on  April  15  the  newly  constituted  society  took  its 
formal  corporate  vows  as  a  religions  order  in  the  church  of  St  Paul- 
without-the- Walls.  The  general  entered  on  his  duties  by  holding 
public  catechizings  in  Sta  Maria  in  Strata  for  eight  and  forty  days, 
A  precedent  followed  ever  since  by  his  successors  in  office.  Scarcely 
was  the  society  launched  when  its  members  dispersed  in  various 
directions  to  their  new  tasks.  Salmeron  and  Broust  were  sent, 
elothcd  with  the  powers  of  papal  legates,  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Ireland,  to  encourage  the  native  clergy  and  people  in  resistance  to 
the  religious  changes  introdaced  by  Henry  vIII.  ;  BobadiUa  went 
to  Naples ;  Faber,  first  to  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  then  to  Spain  ; 
Laynez  and  Le  Jay  to  Germany,  while  their  general  busied  himself 
in  founding  the  convent  of  St  Martha  at  Rome  for  female  penitents, 
and  thai  oi  St  Catherine  for  unprotected  young  women,  as  also  in 
perfecting  the  original  draft  of  the  constitutions,  a  task  he  did  not 
finish  till  1550.  iSuccoss  crowned  these  first  eflbits,  and  the  earliest 
college  of  the  societv  was  foiyided  at  Coimbra  in  1542  by  King  John 
III.  of  Portugal,  who  secured  the  appointment  of  Simon  Rodriguez 
as  its  rector.  It  was  designedas  a  training-school  to  feed  the  Indian 
mission,  of  which  Francis  Xavier  had  already  taken  the  oversight, 
while  a  seminary  at  Goa  was  the  second  institution  founded  out  of 
Borne  in  connexion  with  the  society.  In  Spain,  national  pride  in  the 
founder  aided  their  cause  almost  as  much  as  royal  patronage  in 
PortU|pl,  and  the  next  house  of  the  society  after  Goa  was  opened  at 
Oandia  under  the  protection  of  its  duke,  Francis  Borgia ;  in  Ger- 
many they  were  eagerly  welcomed  as  the  only  persons  able  to  meet 
the  Lntherans  on  equal  terms  ;  and  only  in  france,  of  the  countries 
still  belonging  to  the  Roman  coinninuion,  was  their  advance  checked, 
owing  to  political  distrust  of  their  Spanish  origin,  together  with  the 
hoswity  of  the  Sorbonue  and  the  bishop  of  Paris.  However,  aft^r 
many  difllcultiea,  ttiey  succeeded  in  getting  a  footing  through  the 
help  ef  Duprat,  bishop  of  Clermont,  who  founded  a  college  for  them 
in  1645  in  the  town  of  Billom,  besides  making  over  to  them  his 
lionss  St  Psris,  the  H4tel  de  Clermont,  which  became  the  nucleus 
n{  ths  afterwards  famous  college  of  Louis-Ie-Crand,  while  a  formal 
lenalisation  was  granted  to  them  by  the  states-general  at  Foissy  in 
16«1. 

In  Rome,  Paul  III. 'a  favour  did  not  lessen.  He  bestowed  on  them 
the  church  of  St  Andrea,  where  now  Cardinal  Alessandio  Faraese's 
stately  erection,  the  Oesii,  stands,  and  conferred  on  them  at  the  same 
time  tbf  wore  valuable  privilege  o{  pJterin^  tlieir  owq  statutes. 


hesides  two  others  proeored  in  1646,  which  Loyola  had  still  niore  at 

heart,  as  touching  the  very  essence  of  bis  institute,  namely,  exemption 
irom  ecclesiastical  officea  and  dignities,  snd  from  the  task  of  acting 
as  directors  and  confessors  to  convents  of  nuna  The  former  of  these 
measures  effectually  stopped  any  drain  of  the  beat  members  away 
from  the  society,  and  limited  their  hopes  within  its  bouudi^  by 
putting  them  moi-e  fully  at  the  general  s  disposal,  esiiecially  as  it 
was  provided  that  the  final  vows  could  not  be  anuulled,  and  that 
only  the  joint  action  of  tlie  general  and  the  pope  could  dismiss  a 
professed  member  from  the  society.  Tho  regulation  ss  to  convents 
'seems  due  paitly  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  worry  and  expenditure  of 
time  involved  in  the  discharge  of  such  offices,  and  partly  to  a  con- 
viction that  penitents  of  the  kind  would  be  of  no  effectual  use  to 
the  society ;  whereas  Loyola,  against  the  wishes  of  seveml  of  his 
companious,  laid  much  stress  on  the  duty  of  accepting  the  post  of 
confessor  to  kings,  queens,  and  women  of  high  rank,  when  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  And  the  year  1546  is  notable  in  the  annals 
of  the  society  as  that  in  which  it  embarked  on  its  great  educational 
career,  oapecially  by  the  annexation  of 'free  day-schools  to  all  its 
colleges. 

The  council  of  Trent  did  much  to  increase  the  reputation  of  tlia 
new  society,  for  the  pope  chose  three  of  its  members,  Laynei,  Faber, 
and  Salmeron,  to  ast  as  his  theologians  in  that  assembly,  and  tliuy 
hod  no  little  influence  in  framing  its  dogmatic  definitions  and 
decreea.  In  1548  the  company  received  a  valuable  recruit  in  the 
person  of  Francis  Borgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  afterwards  third  geneml, 
while  two  important  events  marked  1650,— the  foundatiou  of  the 
Collegio  Bomnno,  and  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  society  by  pojie 
Julius  III.  Tho  German  college,  for  the  children  of  poor  nobles, 
waa  founded  in  1552,  and  in  toe  same  year  Loyola  firmly  settled 
the  discipline  of  the  society  b^  putting  down  with  promptness  and 
severity  'some  stteinpts  at  uidepencbnt  action  on  the  port  of 
Rodriguez  at  Coimbra  ;  while  1553  saw  the  despatch  of  a  miftaion 
to  Abyssinia,  and  the  first  quarrel  of  the  society  with  the  loiw, 
who  thought  that  the  Spanisli  Jesuita  were  taking  itart  with  the 
emperor  against  the  Holy  See,  but  was  reconciled  by  the  good  offices 
of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the  liomana.  Paul  IV.  (whose  election  at  first 
alarmed  the  Jesuits,  for  they  had  found  him  not  very  friendly  as 
Cardinal  Carufi'a)  proved  as  favourable  to  them  as  his  predecessors  ; 
and,  when  Ignatius  Loyola  died  in  1566  uudef  his  pontificnte,  the 
society  already  counted  forty-five  professed  fathers  and  tuo 
thousand  ordinary  members,  distributed  over  twelve  pravinccs,  with 
more  tlian  a  hundred  colleges  snd  houses.  After  two  years'  in- 
terregnum, Laynez,  who  had  acted  as  vicar  in  the  uieanwhile,  was 
elected  general  in  1658,  and  was  successful  in  a  itruggle  with  the 
pope,  who  desired  to  enforce  the  recitatiou  of  the  breviary  on  the 
society,  and  to  limit  the  tenure  of  the  generalship  to  a  term  of 
three  years,  but  could  effect  neither  object.  Laynez  also  succeeded 
in  increasing  further  the  already  enormous  powers  of  the  general 
by  adding  these  four  clauses  to  the  constitutions  : — that  the  general 
alone  can  make  contracts  binding  the  society ;  that  he  can  authori- 
tatively gloss  and  interpret  the  rules  and  laws,  con  enact  new  or 
repeal  old  laws,  and  may  have  prisons  for  the  incaiceration  of 
refractory  members.  Ho  took  a  leading  part  in  the  collo([uy  of 
Poissy  in  1561  between  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  and  obtained, 
as  already  said,  a  legal  footing  from  tho  states-general  for  colleges 
of  the  society  in  France.  He  died  in  1564,  leaving  the  society  in- 
creased to  eighteen  provinces,  with  a  hundred  and  thiity  colleges,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Francis  Borgia.  It  was  during  his  generalship  that 
the  greatest  favour  yet  vouchsafed  the  comi«ny  was  bestowed  by  I'ius 
v.,  who  not  only  confirmed  by  bull  all  former  privileges,  end  extended 
to  it  further  every  privilege  thst  had  been  or  might  aftenvaiils 
be  granted  to  any  order  with  vows  of  poverty,  but  also  decreed  that 
these  letters  should  at  no  tiniebe  capaule  of  being  revoked,  limited, 
or  derogated  from  by  the  Holy  See,  nor  be  included  within  any 
revocation  of  similar  or  dissimilar  privileges,  but  be  for  ever  excepted 
therefrom.  It  was  a  trifling  sct-ofT  Lo  such  a  gi'aut  that  the  pope 
in  1567  again  enjoined  the  latliers  to  recite  the  couonical  hours  m 
choir,  and  to  admit  only  the  professed  to  priest's  orders,  especially 
as  Gregory  Xill.  rescinded  both  these  injunctions  in  1673 ;  and 
indeed,  as  regards  the  hours,  all  that  Piiui  V.  was  able  to  obtain  waa 
the  nominal  concession  that  the  breviary  should  be  recited  in  ths 
professed  houses  only,  and  thiit  not  of  necessity  by  more  tlian  two 

Krsons  at  a  time.  Eberbard  Mercurian,  a  Fleming,  succeeded 
trgia  in  1572  (being  forced  on  the  company  by  the  pope,  in  pre- 
ference to  Polaneo,  l^yola's  secretary  and  then  vicar-general,  who 
was  rejected  partlv  as  a  Spaniard,  and  still  more  because  he  was  a 
"  New  Christian  *'  of  Jewish  origin,  and  therefore  objected  to  in 
Spain  itself),  and  was  in  turn  followed  by  Claudio  Aciiuavira,  an 
able  and  strong-willed  man,  who  sat  from  1581  to  1616,  a  time 
almost  exactly  coinciding  with  the  high  tide  of  the  great  and  suc- 
cessful ■  counter- Reformation  movement,  chiefly  due  to  the  Jesuits, 
which  had  begun  under  Borgia.  It  was,  however,  during  his 
generalship  that  the  company's  evil  reputation  began  to  eclipse  ita 
good  report,  that  they  first  had  the  pone  their  avowed  enemy,  and 
that  they  were  driven  from  England  (wnither  they  had  come  chiefly 
from  th«  seminary  founded  at  Douay  by  Cardinal  Allen. {u  li568), 
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•nc*  in  1581,  and  again  in  1801,  u  conipinton  agiinat  the  Ufa  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  later  ajnin  for  their  ahare  in  the  Gunpowder 
I'lot ;  from  France  a«  accomplicei  in  the  attempt  of  ChJLtel  to  assaa- 
ainate  Henry  IV. ;  and  from  Antwerp  aa  having  jesiated  the  pacifi- 
caUon  of  Ghent.  It  iatruo  that  the  edict  of  the  parliament  of  Paria 
in  15P4,  which  haniahrd  tliem  from  Jrance,  vaa  revoked  in  1603, 
by  deiire  of  Heniy  lY.,  who  permitted  them  to  return  under  con- 
ditiona  ;  and  thia  fact  has  been  much  relied  ou  by  Jesuit  writers 
in  proof  of  their  innocence  of  all  complicity  in  Chatel'B  plot  But 
as  Sully  lioa  rccordrd  for  us  that  Henry,  declarnd  his  only  motive  to 
be  the  expediency  of  not  driving  them  into  a  comer,  and  so  inducing 
them  to  murder  him  through  oespair  or  revenge,  and  that  bia  only 
hope  of  trani^uillity  lay  in  appeasing  them,  his  conduct  does  not  tell 
much  in  their  favour. 

It  waa  also  during  Ac<juaviva'a  generalship  that  Philip  11.  of 
Spkin  complained  bitterly  of  the  company  to  Fora  Sixto*  v.,  and 
oiiconragea  him  iu  thoaa  plana  of  reform  which  wen  cut  abort 
by  hia  death  in  IStO,  and  also  that  the  long-protracted  diacusuuns 
on  grace,  wherein  the  Dominicans  contended  against  the  Jesuiu, 
irere  carried  on  at  Rome,  with  little  practical  result,  by  the  Con- 
gregation De  AuriliU,  which  began  to  ait  in  1598,  and  continued 
till  1807.  Ho  law  too  the  cxpnlsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Venice  in 
1808  for  sidiuK  with  Paul  V.  when  he  placed  the  republic  under  an 
interdict,  but  aid  not  lire  to  see  their  recall,  which  took  place  at  the 
intercession  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1867.  But  the  concessions  made  to 
the  rom|iany  l<y  Gregory  XIV.,  succeuior  of  Sixtus  V.,  during  bis 
short  reign  of  twelve  months,  slmost  aecmod  to  compensate  for  all 
these  tronbles ;  for  lin  not  only  confirmed  nil  existing  privileges,  but 
conferred  also  that  of  being  able  to  expel  meiiibcra  of  the  aociety 
without  any  form  of  trial,  or  even  documentary  procedure,  besides 
denouncing  excomntunication  against  every  one  aare  the  pope  or 
bis  legatee  who  directly  or  iiiilirectly  infringeil  the  constitutions  of 
the  society,  or  attempted  to  bring  about  any  chnn;;e  thereim 

Under  Vltellrschi,  Acquaviva's  successor,  the  first  centenary  of  the 
society  was  held  on  Sci^teiiiher  25,  1639,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  verbal  a|iprobation  given  to  the  draft  constitutions  by  Paul 
III.,  and  there  were  then  thirt}--six  provinces,  with  eight  hundred 
bonses,  containing  fiftevn  thousand  Jesuits.  It  was  in  the  following 
year  thiit  the  great  coutrovorsy  which  raged  for  a  century  in  the 
Latin  Church  broke  out  by  the  posthumous  publicatiou  of  tha 
Augudinut  of  Cornelius  Jensen,  oiihop  of  Ypres,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  took  the  leading  part,  and  finally  secured  the  victoiy  for 
their  teaching  throughout  the  Koman  obedience.  It  waa  in  this 
nme  year  1640  that,  considering  themselves  ill-used  by  the  count- 
duke  Olivarez,  prime  minister  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  they  power- 
fully aided  the  revolution  which  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  anii  their  services  were  rewarded  with  a 
pnetical  control  of  ecclesiastical  and  almost  of  civil  affairs  in  that 
Kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Ihs  aocicty  also  gained  ground  steadily  in  Fiance,  for,  thongh 
held  in  check  during  Richelieu's  life,  and  little  more  favoured  by 
Uazarin,  yet  from  tlie  moment  Louia  XIV.  oaaumed  the  reina  of 
government,  their  atar  waa  iu  the  ascendant,  and  Jeauit  confoason, 
.  tlie  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  Ia  Chaise  and  Letellier,  guided 
the  policy  of  the  king,  not  hesitating  to  take  his  side  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  Holy  See,  which  nearly  resulted  in  a  achism,  nor  to  sign 
the  Gallican  articlua.  How  their  hostility  to  the  Huguenots  forced 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  snd  their  war 
against  Jansenism  did  not  ccaso  till  the  very  walls  of  Port  Royal 
were  demolished  in  1710,  even  to  the  abbey  church  itself,  and  the 
bodiea  of  the  holy  dead  taken  with  every  mark  of  insult  from  their 

Saves,  and  literally  flung  to  the  dogs  to  devour,  is  well  known, 
nt,  while  thus  gaining  power  in  one  ilircction,  the  corajian:-  waa 
loving  it  in  other*.  Tno  Japanoso  mission  had  vanished  in  ulood 
by  I6S1,  and,  though  many  Jesuit  fathers  and  their  converts  died 
bravely  as  martyrs  lor  the  faith,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them 
of  a  large  share  in  the  causes  of  that  overthrow.  And  it  was  about 
this  same  period  that  tho  gravv  scaudal  of  tho  Chincae  and  Malabar 
rites,  already  referred  to,  began  to  attract  attention  in  Euraps,  and 
to  make  thinking  men  ask  seriously  whether  the  Jtsuit  missionaries 
tniight  anything  which  could  bo  fairly  callud  Christianity  at  all. 
When  it  is  ivmombei-ud,  too,  that  thoy  dccidud  in  a  council  ut  Lima 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  irai>ose  uiry  act  of  Christian  devotion 
except  baptism  on  their  South  American  conrirtt,  without  the 
greatest  precautions,  on  the  ground  of  intellectual  difficulties,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  this  doubt  waa  not  aatisfactorily  cleared  up, 
notably  In  face  of  the  chargsa  brought  against  the  aociety  by  Bcrn- 
anlin  de  Cardonas,  bishop  of  Puruguay,  and  the  saintly  Palafox, 
bishop  of  AngelopoUs  in  Uexico,  whom  they  perwicuted  till  he  had 
to  fly  for  his  life,  and  could  be  protected  by  the.  pope  himself  only 
by  hia  translation  to  a  European  sea.  Aa  regards  their  North 
American  work,  the  JMA  Badiehc,  continuator  of  Hulyot,  pays 
the  Jesuits  the  doubtful  compliment  of  aaying  that  the  Red  Indian 
tribes  which  accepted  the  gospel  with  joy,  ''learned  to  mingle  Jeans 
Christ  and  France  together  in  their  aneetion." 

Tho  seeds  of  decay  were  already  germinating  within  the  companr 
itwtf.    A  ncveaMon  of  4ev«ut  but  incapable  generals  after  the  i*»x^ 


of  Asquaviva  law'the  gradnitl  aectiiaiization  of  tons  b^  the  flockiqi 
in  of  recruita  of  rank  and  wealth,  desirous  to  shan  in  the  gloiiis 
and  influence  of  the  company,  but  not  well  adapted  to  inneasa  thna, 
and  too  nadily  admitted  on  merely  temporal  grounds ;  while  the  eU 
strict'  discipline  waa  relaxed,  as  the  professed  fathera  grailiullf 
encroached  on  the  general's  authority,  till  they  went  the  length,  it 
1661,  of  apixiinting  a  vicar-gcneral  with  powcra  which  pmlicalljr 
superseded  those  of  the  general,  Goawiu  Nickel,  whom  they  diil  cot 
think  it  expedient  to  depose  formally.  And,  thongh  the  politinl 
weight  of  the  company  continued  to  increase  in  the  caburti  o( 
Europe^  yet  it  waa  heing  steadily  weakened  intcmally.  They 
abandoned,  too,  the  system  of  free  educstion,  wbicb  had  won  thna 
so  much  influoLce  and  honour ;  bv  attaching  themselves  mclusivcl; 
to  the  interests  of  court^  they  ^ost  favour  with  the  middle  sad 
lower  classes ;  and,  above  aJl,  thoir  monopoly  of  power  and  patrons;;* 
in  France,  with  the  fatal  use  they  had  made  of  it,  drew  nowa  tin 
bittereat  hostility  upon  them.  It  waa  indeed  to  their  cix-dit  that 
the  Eiic}'clopediBta  attacked  them  as  the  foremost  rrprrseutatirts 
of  Christianity,  but  they  are  accountable  in  nu  small  dc;;rec  fur  ilu 
nnfavourable  opinion  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  Christianity  itielf 
which  their  opponents  entertained.  But  that  part  of  tho  pulicy  of 
the  company  w'hil'h  proved  most  fatal  to  it,  and  served  as  the  pte* 
text  of  tne  attacks  befgre  which  it  fell,  was  its  activity,  wealth.  >iij 
importance  as  »  great  trading  firm,  with  branch  hoasca  sratinid 
over  the  richest  producing  countries  iu  the  world.  Its  foundrr, 
with  a  wise  insrinct,  had  forbidden  the  accumulation  of  wt-allh; 
its  own  constitutions,  as  revised  in  the  cighty-rourth  decide  of  ihs 
sixth  general  congregation,  had  forbidden  all  pursuits  of  a  rominrr 
cisl  nature,  aa  also  had  various  popes,  rvM-iudiiig  the  drcine  of 
Gregory  XIII. ;  but  nevertheless,  the  trade  wcut  on  uuci.'aMa;ly. 
The  first  mutterings  of  the  storm  which  was  enon  to  break  sen 
hearvl  in  a  seven  brief  issued  in  1741  by  Bon>>dirl  XIV.,  the  niott 
learned  and  able  of  tho  later  popes,  wherein  ho  denounced  the  Jetitits 
as  ''disobedient,  contumacious,  raptinus,  and  rcprtibate  per^ns* 
and  enacted  ninny  stringent  regulations  for  I  Lcir  belter  govemmrnt; 
and  this  was  fallowed  up  by  two  bulls,  i>  quo  MMtjufan  in  \tl% 
and  Oi/i>iiHm  $ollieilutiinuM  in  1741.  striking  at  their  rontinsed 
insubordination  in  tlie  matter  of  the  Chinese  iilos,  which,  hoaevrr, 
did  not  save  them  trom  an  edict  of  baniMliment  finm  Chiua  itself  is 
175S,  and  the  laatof  them  disappeared  thcuru  in  1774. 

The  firat  aerioiu  attack  came  from  a  country  where  they  had  ben 
long  dominant.  In  1753  Spain  and  Portugal  exchanged  crrLuo 
American  provinces  with  each  other,  which  inrolvml  a  tranter  of 
soveninu  nghts  over  Paraguay,  but  it  was  nioviiled  that  the  pnpals- 
tions  should  aevcrally  migrate  also,  that  tiiu  an)>Jects  of  each  cievB 
might  nmain  the  aauio  aa  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the  *  icdoc- 
tiona,"  whom  the  Jesuits  had  trained  in  the  use  of  Eurojicraii  anna  snd 
discipline,  rose  in  revolt,  and  attacked  tlie  troops  and  nuthuritin 
Their  pravious  docility,  and  their  eutin  subuiisidun  to  the  Jnuit 
missionaries,  left  no  doubt  possible  as  to  the  soum  of  their  nbellios, 
thongh  direct  proof  was,  aa  usual,  lacking;  and  the  matter  sai 
not  aoon  forgotten.  In  1757  Carvulho,  mari|uis  uf  i'ombol,  piiois 
miuiater  of  Joseph  I.  of  Purtugiil,  dismissed  tlie  three  Jesuit  chau- 
loins  of  the  king,  and  named  thrue  sucnlar  priests  iu  tbrij  sUsd. 
He  next  complained  to  Benedict  XIV.  that  the  trading  uis^^ntiosi 
of  the  society  hanii>vrcd  tb«  cuiniuereial  prosperity  of  tb«  naliuo, 
and  asked  for  nmedial  mea^^ures.  The  pofie  lowiited  a  vi^txlioB 
of  the  society,  and  committed  it  to  Cardinal  SAldsinha,  a  close  inti* 
mote  of  Pumb&l'o.  He  isauod  a  suvere  decree  uiniiust  the  Ju»ailJ, 
aud  ordered  tlie  couflMcation  of  nil  their  morrhuudiMi. 

Butatthiajuiictun  BeuedictXIV.  died,  and  was  succeeded,  mack 
as  had  happened  on  several  previous  occavious,  by  a  iio|<a  uimtilj 
iu  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  Cardinal  Keuonicu,  who  tuolt  ihu  title  of 
Clement  XIII.  Ponibal,  fln-liiig  that  bo  lu-lii  was  to  bu  expcitcd 
from  this  quarter,  adopted  iitliur  means.  Tlic  ling  was  fired  stsnd 
wounded  on  retnniing  from  un  assignation  with  nii  mistrws,  iIh 
marchioucss  of  Taroro,  Suptenibt-r  3,  1758.  1'he  duke  of  Areuo, 
the  marquis  of  Tavora,  and  other  persons  of  high  tank  wen  tried 
and  executetl  fur  coiispirary,  while  aunie  uf  the  Jesuits  wha  had 
undoubtedly  been  iu  cximmuuicattou  with  llieni,  wi-ro  chaiged,  oa 
evidence  whose  value  thuru  are  no  certain  inunns  of  tu,ting,  but 
which  seeina  very  doubtful,  with  coinplirily  in  the  etttuii'lv-d 
assassination.  Purabul  charged  the  whole  MKivty  with  iti.  guilt, 
and,  unwilling  to' await  the  dubiuua  issue  oi  en  apiilieatinn  liu  hid 
mode  to  the  pope  {or  licence  to  try  them  in  the  rivil  <'aull'^  wbiv't 
they  won  exempt,  issued  a  decree  on  September  I,  175*,  oidciiog 
their  iminediatu  deiiortation  from  Purtugol  and  all  its  de|H-ndcnrii^ 
and  their  aupersessiou  by  the  bishoiis  iu  the  schools  and  uiiiver»itK« 
Thoaa  in  Portugal  ware  at  once  shipped  tu  Italy,  and  such  as  «rR 
in  the  colonies  axuclled  speedily  after.  In  rraiiui,  Medauir  >)• 
Pom]jadour  was  tneir  enemy, — it  ia  aaid,  beratioe  they  eudca- 
voured  to  make  her  break  ofl'  her  connexion  with  Losia  XV.,  asd 
refused  her  abaulutiou  un  any  other  terms ;  but  the  immediate  arm 
of  their  ruin  was  the  bankruptcy  of  F.  Lavslette,  the  Jesoil 
admiuistrator  of  Uartiuique,  a  daring  apeculator,  who  failed  for 
2,400,000  fiwnca,  and  ruined  aoma  Fnnch  commercial  bouaes  el 
uotc,    Sieci,  then  ptuaX  of  thf  Muta,  repudiated  ^h*  doh^ 
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tllcgbig  Uok  of  anthorit;  on  Ijanlttta'i  port  to  pledge  the  credit  of 
the  eoeiety,  end  me  aued  by  the  cnditon,  Loemg  hii  caun,  he 
eppetled  to  the  parliament  of  Peiia,  and  it,  to  decide  the  ieeue 
raued  by  Bicci,  required  the  conititutioiii  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  pro- 
duced in  aridence,  and  afBmied  the  judgment  of  the  courta  below. 
But  the  pnblicity  giren  to  a  document  scarcely  known  till  then 
(indeed  the  first  anthoritatlTe  edition  of  the  Cmititutiout  is  that  of 
Prague  in  1757)  raised  the  ntmoct  indignation  against  the  company. 
Aroyal  commission,  appointed  by  the  dniceof  Choiseul  to  examine  the 
conatitutions,  conrolud  a  prirata  assembly  of  fifty-one  archbishops 
and  bishops  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinid  de  Iiaynes,  all  of  whom 
except  six  TOted  that  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  general  was 
incomiiatible  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  that  the  appointment  of 
a  resioent  Ticar,  subject  to  those  laws,  was  the  only  solution  of  the 
question  fair  on  all  sides.  Ricci  replied  with  the  historical  answer, 
"  Bint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint ";  snd  after  some  further  delay,  during 
which  much  interest  waa  exerted  in  their  favour,  the  Josuits  were 
suppressed  by  an  edict  in  November  1764,  but  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  footing  of  secular  priests,  a  grace  withdrawn  in  1767,  when 
they  were  expelled  &om  the  kingdom.  In  the  very  same  year, 
Charles  IIL  <»  Spain,  a  monarch  known  for  personal  devDutnesi, 
somrinoed,  on  CTidenc*  not  now  forthcoming,  that  the  Jesuits  were 
plotting  against  his  authority,  prepared,  through  his  minister 
D'Aronda,  a  decree  supprcasing  tiit  society  in  every  part  of  his 
dominions  Sealed  deepatchea  wen  sent  to  every  Spaniah  colony, 
to  be  opened  on  the  same  day,  April  3, 1767,  when  the  measure  was 
to  take  effect  in  Spain  itself,  and  the  expulsion  was  relentlessly 
carried  out,  nearly  six  thousand  priests  being  deported  from  Spain 
alone,  and  sent  to  the  Italian  coast,  whence,  however,  they  were 
npelled.  by  the  ordere  of  the  pope  and  Kicci  himself^  finding  a 
reings  at  Corte  in  Corsica,  after  aome  montha' suffering  in  overr,rowded 
Tassels  at  sea.  The  general's  object  may  probabfy  have  been  to 
•ocentuate  the  harshness  with  which  the  fathers  had  been  treated, 
and  so  to  increase  public  sympathy,  but  the  actual  result  of  his 
policy  was  blams  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  enhanced  their  mis- 
fortunes, for  the  poverty  of  Corsica  made  even  a  bare  subsistence 
acucely  proourable  for  them  there.  The  Bourbon  courts  of  Naples 
and  Parma  followed  tiie  example  M  France  and  Spain,  and  Clement 
XIII.  retorted  with  a  bull  launched  at  the  weakest  adversary,  and 
declaring  the  rank  and  title  of  the  duke  of  Parma  forfeit.  The 
BoorboD  aoveraigna  threatened  to  make  war  on  the  pope  in  return 
(France,  indeed,  seizing;  on  the  county  of  Avignon],  and  a  joint  note 
demanding  a  retractation,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  was  pre- 
aentad  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Bome  on  December  10,  1768, 
is  the  name  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  pope,  a 
man  of  eighty- two,  died  of  apoplexy,  bronght  on  by  the  shock,  early 
in  176t.  Cardinal  Lorenio  CJanganelli,  a  Franciacan,  was  chosen  to 
aucoeed  him,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  He  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  decisiun  forced  upon  him,  but,  as  Portugal  joined  the 
Bourbon  league,  and  Usria  Theresa  with  her  son  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  cessed  to  protect  the  Jesuits,  there  remained  only  the  petty 
kingdom  of  Sudinia  in  their  favour,  though  the  fall  of  Choiseul 
in  Francs  nised  the  hopes  of  the  society  for  a  time.  The  pope  began 
with  some  preliminary  moasnres,  permitting  first  the  renewal  of 
lawsuits  against  the  society,  which  had  been  suspended  by  papal 
authority,  and  which,  indeed,  had  in  no  case  been  ever  successful 
at  Rome.  Be  then  dosed  the  Collegio  Romano,  on  the  plea  of  its 
insolvency,  seized  on  the  houses  at  ^crascati  and  Tivolj,  and  broke 
np  the  establishments  ia  Bologna  and  the  Legations  at  largo, 
finally,  on  July  21,  1778,  the  famous  brief  Axninus  ac  Rtdem^ior 
appeared,  suppressing  the  Society  of  Jesns.  This  remarkable  docu- 
ment onus  by  citing  a  long  series  of  precedents  for  the  auppreesion 
of  rdinous  onlsre  by  the  Holy  See,  amongst  which  ocean  the  ill- 
omenM  instance  of  the  Temidais.  It  then  briefly  sketches  the 
objects  and  history  of  the  Jesuits  themselvee.  It  speaks  of  their 
defiance  of  their  own  constitution,  expressly  revived  by  Paul  Y,,  for- 
bidding them  to  meddle  in  politics ;  of  the  great  min  to  souls  csnsed 
by  their  ouarreU  with  local  ordinaries  and  tlie  other  religious  orden, 
their  conformity  to  heathen  ussges  in  the  £ast,  and  the  disturbances, 
nanlting  in  persecutions  of  the  church,  which  .they  had  stirred  np 
even  in  Catholic  countries,  bo  that  several  popes  had  beenobliged 
to  punish  them.  Seeing  then  that  the  Catholic  sovereigns  had 
been  forced  to  expel  them-,  that  many  bishops  and  other  eminent 
persons  demanded  their  extinction,  and  that  the  society  ha^  ceased  to 
ralfil  the  intention  of  its  institute,  the  pope  declares  it  neceasarv  for 
the  peace  of  the  church  that  it  should  be  suppressed,  extinguished, 
abolished,  and  abrogated  for  ever,  with  all  its  rites,  houses,  colleges, 
schools,  and  hoapit^s  ;  transfers  all  the  authority  of  its  general  or 
officen  to  the  local  ordinaries  ;  forbids  the  reception  of  any  more 
novices,  directing  that  such  as  were  actually  in  probation  should  be 
dismissed,  snd  declaring  that  profession  in  the  society  should  not 
serve  ss  a  title  to  holy  orders.  Priests  of  the  society  are  given  the 
option  of  either  Joining  other  orden  or  remaining  as  secnUr  clergy, 
nnder  obedience  to  the  ordinaries,  who  an  empowered  to  gnnt  or 
withhold  from  them  licences  to  hear  confessiona  Such  of  the 
fathen  as  arc  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  are  permitted 
If  ffntinae,  «x  waaitioit  of  abstaining  frost  iai;  and  question- 


able doctrinea,  apt  to  cause  strife  and  tronble.  The  question  of 
missions  is  reserved,  and  the  relaxations  granted  to  the  society  in 
such  matten  as  faslSng,  reciting  the  hours,  and  reading  heretical 
books,  an  withdrawn ;  while  tlw'brief  ends  with  clanses  carefully 
drawn  to  bar  any  legal  exceptions  that  might  be  taken  against 
ita  full  validity  and  obligation.  It  has  been  necessary  to  cite 
these  heads  of  the  brief,  because  the  spologists  of  ths  society 
allege  that  no  motive  influenced  the  pope  save  the  deaire  of  peace 
at  any  price,  and  that  he  did  not  beueve  in  the  culpability  of 
the  fathen.  The  categorical  charges  made  in  the  document,  and 
that  in  the  most  solemn  fashion,  nbut  this  plea.  The  pope 
followed  up  this  brief  by  appointing  a  congregation  of  cardinals  to 
take  poesession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  society,  and  armed  it 
with  summary  powen  sgsinst  sll  who  should  attempt  to  retain  or  con- 
ceal any  of  the  property.  He  also  threw  Lorenxo  Kicci,  the  general, 
into  prison  in  the  bastle  of  St  Angelo,  when  he  died  in  1776,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  who,  though  not  nnfarounble  to  the 
company,  and  owing  his  own  advancement  to  it,  dared  not  nleaso 
him,  probably  because  his  oontinusd  imprisonment  was  made  a 
condition  by  the  powen  who  enjoyed  a  right  of  veto  in  papal  dec- 
tiona.  In  September  1771  Clement  XIV.  died  after  much  suffering 
and  tlia  question  has  been  hotly  debated  ever  since  whether  poison 
administered  by  the  Jesuits  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  It  is  im- 
poesible  to  decide  the  doubt,  as  the  opinions  and  evidence  on  eacli 
side  an  nearly  balanced.     On  the  one  hand,  Salicetti,  the  pope's 

Physician,  denied  that  the.  body  ahowed  signs  of  poisoning,  and 
'anucci,  Keapolitan  ambassador  at  Rome,  Vi'no  hau  a  large  share 
in  procuring  the  brief  of  suppression,  entirely  scquits  the  Jesuits, 
while  F.  Theiner,  no  friend  to  the  company,  does  the  Uke.  On 
the  other  hand,  Scipio  de'  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pintois,  nephew  and 
heir  of  the  onfortunate  general,  distinctly  charges  the  Jesuits  with 
the  crime,  ss  also  does  Cardinal  de  Bemis ;  and  the  report  by  the 
Spanish  minister  to  the  court  of  Uadrid,  printed  by  De  Potter  in 
his  Fw  <<  Utmoim  de  Sdpion  de  Xieci,  Toh  iiL  pp.  lEl-7<,. con- 
tains ths  noteworthy  fact  that  ths  date  of  the  pope's  death  waa 
predicted  beforehand,  notably  in  a  statement  nuide  by  the  vicar- 
general  of  Padua  to  the  secretaiy  of  the  congre^tion  for  Jesnit 
affain,  that  several  memben  of  the  company.  Believing  him  to  be 
one  of  their  inends,  told  him  that  the  pope  would  die  before  the 
end  of  Septembn, 

At  the  date  of  this  snppresdon,  the  company  had  tl  provinces 
and  22,680  memben,  of  wnom  1I,29S  were  priests.  Far  from  sub- 
mitting to  the  pspal  brief,  the  Jesuits,  after  some  ineffectual 
attempts  at  direct  resistance,  withdrew  into  ths  territories  of  the 
^on-Roman-CathoUc  soverei^s  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  Frederick  IL 
and  Catherine  II.,  both  of  them  freethinkers,  who  bacsme  their 
active  friends  and  protectors ;  and  the  fathen  alleged  as  a  principle, 
in  so  far  as  their  theology  is  concerned,  that  no  papal  biiU  is  bind- 
ing iu  a  state  whose  sovereign  bos  not  approved  and  authorized  its 
puDlication  and  execution.  Russia  formed  the  headquorten  of  the 
company ;  and  two  forged  briefa  were  speedily  cireulated,  being 
dated  June  9  and  June  29,  1774,  approving  their  establishment  in 
Russia,  and  impl^og  the  repeal  of  the  brief  of  suppression.  But 
these  are  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  five  genuine  briefs,  all  issued 
in  September  of  that  year  to  the  archbishop  of  Sncsen,  and  making 
certam  assurances  to  the  Jesuits,  on  condition  of  their  complete 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  already  laid  on  them.  They  also 
pleaded  a  verbal  approbation  by  Pius  VL,  technically  known  as  an 
OraetUum  viva  vocie,  but  no  proof  of  either  its  existence  or  its 
validity  is  forthcoming. 

They  elected  three  Poles  succesavely  as  generals,  taking,  how- 
aver,  only  the  title  of  vican,  till  onMaroh  7, 1801,  Pius  VII.  granted 
them  liberty  to  reconstitute  themselves  in  North  Russia,  and  per- 
mitted Eareu,  then  vicar,  to  exercise  full  authority  as  general.  On 
July  80,  1804,  a  similar  brief  restored  the  Jesuits  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  at  the  express  desire  of  Ferdinand  17.,  the  pope  thus 
anticipating  the  further  action  of  1814,  when,  by  the  brief  SollieS- 
tudo  omnium  Ecelaiarum,  he  revoked  the  action  of  Clement 
XIV.,  and  formally  restored  the  society  to  corporate  legal  existence, 
yet  not  only  omitted  any  censure  of  his  predecessor's  conduct,  but 
all  vindication  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  heavy  char^  in  the  brief 
Dominua  ac  Etdtmptor.  In  Franco,  even  after  their  expulsion  in 
1765,  they  had  maintained  a  precarious  footing  in  the  country 
nnder  the  partial  disguise  and  names  of  "  Fathen  of  the  Faith, ' 
or  "  Clerks  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  but  were  obliged  by  Napoleon 
I.  to  ntire  iu  1804.  They  reappeared  under  their  true  name  in 
1814,  and  obtained  formal  licence  in  1822,  but  became  the  objects 
of  so  much  hostility  that  Charles  X.  deprived  them  by  oidinanoe 
of  the  right  of  instruction,  and  obliged  all  applicants  for  lioanoei 
as  teachen  to  make  oath  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  com- 
munity unrecognized  by  the  laws.  They  were  dispersed  again  by 
the  revolution  of  July  1830,  but  soon  reappeared,  and,  thomrh  put  to 
much  inconvenience  dniing  the  latter  yean  of  Louis  Pnilippe'a 
reign,  notably  in  1845,  msintained  their  footing,  recovered  tha 
right  to  teach  fk«ely  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  gradoally 
became  Vba  leading  educational  and  ecolesiastical  power  in  Fnaoe, 
notably  nnder  ths  second  empire,  till  they  were  ouc^  more  azpelled 
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In  the  FarrjrUn  ot  1880,  thoof;)i  tlity  htre  bun  qnbtly  ntomlng 
glnoe  the  Hscntion  o{  thoas  meauim.  In  Spaiz:  'Haj  nme  bacG 
with  Tsrdlnuid  VII.,  batTsra  «xp«lled  at  the  conetitutional  riaug 
in  1830,  tttoritine  in  1823,  when  the  duke  of  AogonUme'a  army 
npUmd  Feidimtna  on  hia  throne ;  they  were  driven  ont  once  more 
by  Eepartan  in  188S,  and  hare  had  no  Imal  poaition  ainca.  In 
Fortnoal,  nnging  themaelvea  on  the  aide  of  Don  Uicnel,  they  tell 
with  tail  caaa<^  and  ware  exiled  in  188^  Ruiaia,  which  had  been 
their  warmeit  patron,  drore  them  from  St  Peterabnig  and  Uoacow 
in  laiS,  and  from  the  whole  empire  in  1830,  mainly  on  the  plea  of 
attempted  proaelytixin^  in  the  imperial  army.  HolUnd  drore  tiiam 
•Dt  in  1816,  and,  Iqr  nring  them  that  a  t  Jid  exeuie  for  aiding  tiie 
Brlgian  revolution  0(1880,  aecured  them  the  strong  poaition  they 
luTe  ever  ainca  held  in  Belgiom.  They  were  expelled  bom 
Switzerland  in  1847-48  for  tlie  part  they  had  taken  in  exciting  the 
war  of  the  Sonderband.  In  South  Oermany,  invlneiTe  of  Auabia 
and  Bavaria,  their  annala  since  their  restoration  have  been  nnerent- 
fnl ;  bnt  in  Horth  Oermany,  owing  to  the  footing  Frederick  II.  had 
even  them  in  Pmsaia,  they  becuna  very  powerful,  sapecislly  in 
ute  Shine  provineea,  and,  graduaUymoulding  the  yoonger  genera- 
tion of  eleray  alter  the  don  of  the  War  of  Lioention,  aoooeeded  in 
■Dreading  Ultramontane  riewa  amongat  them,  and  ao  leading  np  to 
the  difficultiea  with  the  civil  Ctovemment  whioh  iaaned  in  the 
Falk  laws,  and  their  own  expulsion  br  dacree  of  the  German 
parliament,  June  19,  1872.  In  Otaat  Britain,  whither  they  began 
to  straggle  over  during  the  leTolationaiy  tlonbles  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  where,  practically  nnaSeoted  by  the  clause 
dincted  against  them  in  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  their 
chief  aettlement  has  been  at  Stonyhnnt  in  Lancaahiie,  an  estate 
conferred  on  them  by  Ur  Weld  in  1796,  they  have  been  un- 
molested ;  but  there  has  been  little  alBnity  to  the  order  in 
the  British  temperament,  and  the  English  provinoe  has  eonae- 
qnently  never  risen  to  numerical  or  lutellectnal  importance  in  the 
■ocietT.  In  Rome  itself,  its  progress  after  the  restoration  was  at 
first  slow,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Leo  ZII.  (1828-29)  that 
it  recovered  its  place  as  the  chief  educational  body  there.  It 
advanced  steadily  under  Gregory  XVI.,  and,  though  it  was  at  fint 
shunned  by  Pius  IX.,  it  secured  his  entire  confidence  after  his 
return  Ihim  Gaeta  in  1849,  and  obtained  from  him  a  special  brief 
srecting  the  staff  of  its  litwaiy  jonmal,  the  Civilti  Caltoliea,  into  a 
perpetual  college  nnder  the  general  of  the  Jeauita,  for  the  purpose  ot 
teaching  and  propagating  the  faith  in  ita  pasea.  How,  wiUi  d>ia 
pope's  support  throughont  his  long  reign,  and  the  gradual  filling 
of  nearly  aU  the  aees  of  Latin  Chriatendom  with  bishope  of  their  own 
■election,  they  contrived  to  stamp  ont  the  last  remains  of  indenend- 
raco  eveiTwhere,  and  to  crown  the  TJltnunontane  triumph  witn  the 
Vatican  deereea,  ia  matter  of  familiar  knowledge. 

The  society  has  been  raled  by  twenty-two  generals  and  fonr  vicars 
f>oni  its  fonndation  to  the  nresent  day;  and  us  most  notable  bet  to 


signalize  with  reference  to  them  is  that,  of  all  the  varioas  natioot- 
lities  represented  in  the  company,  Franoe,  its  original  endle,  has 
never  given  it's  head,  while  Spain,  Italy,  Hollanct  Belgium,  Oe^ 
many,  and  Poland  were  sll  lepreeented.  The  numbers  of  the  society 
at  present  are  not  accnrately  known,  bat  are  estimated  at  abost 
8000  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 

The  generals  ot  the  Jeanits  have  been  ■•  follows : — 

1.  Inigo  de  Loyola  (Spaniard) 1641-155* 

2.  Diego  Laynez  (Spaniard) 165»-15«5 

3.  Frandaoo  Borgia  (Spaniard). 1S85-1S72 

4.  Eberhard  Ueroniian  (Belgian) 1678-1580 

6.  Clandio  Acquaviva  (Neapolitan). 1681-1615 

6.  Uutio  Vitelleschi  (Roman) ., 1616-1645 

7.  Vincenzio  CaraSa  (Neapolitan). 1646-1649 

8.  Franoeeoo  Piccolomini  (Florentjae). 1649-1651 

9.  Aleeaandro  Oottofrsdi  (Bomanji 1662 

10.  Goewin  Nickel  (Gorman) 1663-1664 

11.  Giovanni  Paolo  Oliva  (Genoese)  Tioar-general  and 

coadjutor,  1661:  general 1664-1681 

12.  Charles  von  Noyelle  (Belgian) 1683-1686 

13.  Tirso  Gonzalez  (Spaniard). 1687-1705 

14.  Uichele  Angelo  Tambnrini  (Uodenese) 1706-173} 

16.  Franz  Bete  (Bohemian). 178O-1750 

16.  Ignaxio  Tisconti  (Milanese) 1761-1755 

17.  Alesaandro  Centurioni  (Genoese) 1766-1767 

18.  Lorenzo  Biod  (Florentine). 1768-1775 

0.  Stanislaus  Czemiewicz  (Pole),  vioar-generaL  ...1782-1785 

b.  Gabriel  LienUewicz  (Pole),  „  ...178e-17>B 

c.  Fianciscns  Xavier  Karen  (Pole),  (general  in 

Russia,  7th  Wsieh  1801) 179»-18« 

d.  Gabriel  Gruber  (German). 1802-1805 

19.  Thaddcua  Bnozowski  (Pols). 1806-1810 

20.  Aloysio  Foi-Us  (Veronese) 1820-1829 

21.  Johannes  Roothaan  (Dntchman). 18S9-185I 

22.  Peter  Johannes  Beckx  (Belgian) 1862 

The  Mbllofllaplly  of  Jeaantan  k  ef  eaertmnu  extent,  and  It  Is  Immctlcableto 
dt*  more  ttian  a  few  of  ths  nort  tanpoitant  wo>kt.  Tta«7  a*«  u  follow*:— 
jMiamtwm  aoaimHi  /•■■.T  Tota.,  AVIsiun.  ISSO-W:  OiUadlDl,  mutria  acettutu 
Jmu,  Antwtrpt  1(10 1  Imafc  Priml  Smciill  BottitalU  Jmt,  Antwerp,  ISMs  Klir- 
•mbers,  F<<ls  *  Ban  Igmacto  <U  Xeivte,  *  vola  tOL,  MidlM.  ISW-RM ;  OinelU, 
mttfrn  Itnalbu  tf  Lrtola,  LoDdon.  Ufti  BsAtr,  IIUMUtm  *m  Arfarfv 
<<■  Is  CamratmU  4t  Mm,  T  vels.  ruU,  ISHS-et  t  (Mllnaaa  Jolr.  MIMtiTt  *  li 
Otmpatnit  *  JHt,  <  Tsk.,  Ptrit,  1S44-,  Oaettee,  HMout  *•  JnmltM,  >  lolt. 
Pirii,  lasS-M ;  Stewslt  Rom.  Ifalim  Lcttim  mi  tin  tmrlf  /ffwft.  Lniloii, 
ISTlg  WoU,  Allitmtliu  Omcklekli  in-  /mfKs,  4  nit.,  Zertcll,  ITIS-M ;  rut- 
man,  Piommrt  <tf  Frmtct  Si  M«  Ktm  World,  mai  Tkt  JttmU  fa  jr*nh  JwurUm, 
Boston,  liW;  Itttm  SH/lmlm  M  OtrU—t,  ierUn  im  Miutmt  Suwtfim, 
■M>l><.lmi«f«AI«f>tpa«v«m*fsAI,Mv«b.,Lren«,ISl»-M;  SalnMtiM. 
auum  4t  ta  C»«l«  *•  Mattm  n  ITIlk  MMft  Fwlii.  1S44 ;  Itaiik*,  KlmUOm 
ftptit,  I  Tola,  Uoriln,  UMs  and  Outwilftt,  IV  JmiuU,  Ihttr  OoBtttmllM  tad 
AwAfsf,  Londaa.  U76.  (R-f-t.) 


JESUS    CHRIST 


THE  ChiutiMt  religion,  besides  its  natnnl  uid  spiritnal 
elemental  lias  also  an  historical  element.  It  belisTes 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  Divine  purpose,  prophesied  at  the 
very  dawn  of  human  life,  Ood  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  in 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  The  actual  life  of  Jesns  on  earth  is 
but  the  central  part  of  a  scheme  which,  in  the  belief  of 
C!hristians,  extends  through  all  the  ages.  Our  present 
object  is  merely  to  furnish  a  brief  sicetdi  of  that  life  as  it 
appears  in  the  full  light  of  history,  without  entering  into 
the  numberless  collateral  questions  which  it  offers  for  con- 
sideration, a  task  which  in  these  limits  is  obvioasly  im- 
possible. 

L  The  word  Jesus  is  tfa«  form  assumed  in  Latin  by  the 
Greek  luoxa,  which  is  the  transliterated  form  of  the 
Hebrew  Jekoshua,  Jeshua,  or  Joshua,  meaning  "  Jehovah  is 
salvation."  In  one  or  other  of  its  forms  the  name  is  found 
in  many  passages  of  the  OU  Testament  It  was  not, 
however,  borne  by  any  person  who  rose  to  historic  eminence 
between  the  day*  of  Joehua  the  son  of  Kun  and  the  high 
priest  Joehna  who  was  the  colleague  of  Zerubbabel  at  the 
fetam  from  the  exile.  The  prominent  position  held  by 
Joehtia  in  the  later  prophetic  books  seems  to  have  made 
the  name  popular.  We  find  frequent  traces  of  it  after  the 
ezUei'  During  (he  Hellenising  period,  which  exdted  so 
deep  an  indignation  among  patriotic  Jews,  many  of  the 

'  Jos..  AiU,  xiL  6, 1  and  10,  6,  xv.  8,  1 ;  Ecclos.,  proL,  L  27,  fca 


bearers  of  the  name  preferred  to  adopt  ths  purely  Greek 
analogon  Jason,*  and  the  name  occurs  in  this  form  in 
the  New  Teetament  also.*  Later  on  it  became  one  of  ths 
commonest  Jewish  names  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,* and  again  and  again  in  Joeephna*  There  is  sons 
reason  for  believing  that  the  name  of  Bar  Abbas  was  alie 
"Jesus,"  although  it  may  have  disappeared  from  the  chief 
manuscripts,  partly  from  feelings  of  reverence,  partly  from 
the  mistaken  fancy  of  Origen  that  we  find  no  sinner  among 
all  those  who  had  borne  the  name.'  Bnt  the  name,  though 
common,  was  meant  to  be  deeply  significant  of  the  work 
for  which  Jesus  was  born  into  the  world — namely,  to  save 
His  people  from  their  sins;  and  for  this  reason,  in  the 
account  of  the  Annunciation,  as  given  by  St  Luke  (L  31), 
His  mother  is  expressly  bidden  to  call  her  babe  by  this 
name.^ •_ 

'  1  Msec.  viii.  17,  XiL  16 ;  2  Mace.  iL  19.  Iv.  7 ;  Jos.,  Ant.,  zii. 
10,  6.  The  Greek  Jason  waa  connected  with  Ue^uu,  and  the  Greek 
fathers  by  a  plsy  on  words — of  wlilch  traeea  may  be  found  even  in 
the  New  Teetament  (Acts  ix.  84,  x.  38)— oonnsct  the  name  Jesus  with 
the  same  root  (Euseb.,  Den^  JEvatig.,  iv.). 

•  Acts  xviL  6  ;  Bom.  xvL  21. ' 

'  Acts  xUL  6,  xvii.  6,  xviU.  7  ;  Bom.  xvi.  21 ;  OoL  Iv.  11. 

•  Jos.,  Ant.,  XV.  9,  2,  xviL  IS,  1,  xx.  9, 1 ;  A  /.,  ilL  9,  7,  Iv. 
8,  9,  vi  6,  6;  Vit,  21  < 

•  LrMB.  S.  the  reading  ia  said  to  be  foond  in  "exosedin^  sneieBt 
MBS."  It  is  now  chiefly  found  in  aome  cursive  MSB.,  and  the 
Armenian  and  Byriao  vetsiona.     See  Origen  on  Matt  xxvii.  16. 

'  In  Matt.  i.  81  tb*  Mm  fOiMIMmd  is  fivm  to  Jo*e|>h.    Fev  tkt 
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On  the  other  huici,  the  word  Christ  wu  not  originaOjr 
•  name  bnt  a  title.'  In  the  Gospels  we  scareelj  erer  read 
of  Christ,  bnt  always  of  "  Ms  Christ'*  It  was  only  after 
the  resnnection  that  the  -title  gradually  passed  into  a 
name,  and  "Jesns  Christ,"  or  later  still  "Christ  Jesns," 
becomes  one  designation.  The  Greek  word  means 
"  anointed,"  and  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  "  Messiah." 
The  coming  Deb'Terer  for  whom  the  Jews  had  reamed  for 
so  many  centuries  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  anointed  one," 
with  speci&l  reference  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  (IsL  1) 
and  Daniel  (iz.  34-26),  which  again  referred  backward  to 
the  language  of  the  Pialms  (ii.  3,  xx.  8,  zIt.  7).  The 
anointing  of  Jesns  was  the  special  ontponring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  Him,  not  only  thronghont  His  life  (Acts  z. 
33),  bnt  specially  at  Hm  baptism  (John  L  32).  Unction 
was  the  recognized  mode  of  consecrating  any  one  to  the 
ofBees  of  priest  (Ex.  xziz.  29 ;  Lev.  It.  3)  and  king  (1 
8am.  X  1,  szir,  6) ;  and  prophets  were  supposed  to  be 
anointed  by  God's  grace  for  vie  fulfilment  of  their  task 
(Isa.  IxL  1).  The  Messiah  combined  in  His  office  the 
utreefold  dignity.  He  was  a  prophet  to  reveal  (John  ri. 
14 ;  Matt  ziiL  S7 ;  Lnke  xiiL  33,  szir.  19),  a  king  to 
reign  and  to  judge  ^Luke  zziiL  2 ;  Acts  zvii  7  ;  1  Cor. 
XT.  24;  Rev.  zt.  3),  and  a  high  priest  to  offer  np  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself  (Hebi  iL  17  and  pauim). 

Since  these,  however,  were  distinctirely  Jewish  concep- 
tions, it  was  natural  that  they  shonld  be  bnt  little  understood 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  word  "  anointed  "  con- 
veyed to  them  no  sacred  conceptions,  and  it  was  restamped 
($ur/rappe)  by  them  into  accordance  with  their  own  notions. 
They  fancied  that  the  real  name  of  the  fonnder  of  the  new 
rdigioD  most  be  CAnsrtuf  or  "ezeellent,"*  and  they  con- 
stantly spoke  of  the  Christians  as  "  Chrestians."  Suetonius 
■ays  diat  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Rome  by  Clandins 
because  thsy  were  raising  seditions  at  the  oonstant  instiga- 
tion of  "  Chrestus";  and  he  eared  so  littie  to  inform  himself 
on  the  subject  that  he  made  no  distincti6n  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  seems  to  have  imagined  that  "  Chrestus  " 
was  some  leader  of  sedition  then  living  at  Rome.*  On  the 
other  hand  the  Christians  in  no  wise  objected  to  the 
mistaken  designation.  "  If  yon  call  ns  Christians,"  said 
Tertnllian,  "  yon  bear  witness  to  the  name  of  our  master ; 
if  you  call  us  '  Chrestians,'  you  testify  to  the  blamelessness 
of  onr  lives."* 

IL  The  designation  of  "the  Christ"  given  to  Jesns 
shows  that  His  followers  saw  in  Him  the  long-promised 
Messiah  of  Judaism ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  title 
developed  into  a  name  proves  the  strength  and  permanence 

(IgalBeaao*  of  the  ntn*  •••  Bcelu.  zItI.  1,  Than  It  U  nid  of  Jodiiu 
that,  "  aeoording  to  Ui  name,  he  me  meda  gnat  for  the  •STing  of  the 
■Ifet  ofGod." 

'  "  Non  jmprinm  somen  eei,  aed  annenpatia  potaitstU  at  ragnt," 
Laetant.,  IKiil  /«<.,  It.  7. 

*  The  only  azeeptioiu  are  Matt  L  1,  18,  Mark  L  1,  John  L  17 
(which  ate  all  in  the  heading!  and  prefasaa)^  and  John  zriL  S,  There  we 
■od  "  Jaena  Chrlat"  The  only  .other  paaaagee  la  whidi  the  ertiele  la 
eBlttedherore"ChiiBt'inthaaoapalaanMaikix.«l,  Lake  A  11, 
uUL  t,  John  Iz.  St  ThuMatt  ii.  4ii  "whan  U<  Chriat  ahonUba 
boia";  MatL  zL  2  U  "  John  hearing  in  priaon  the  worka  of  U<  Chriet," 
(.«.,  MeeeianJo  worka;  and  Matt  zxU.  4S  ia  "what  think  j*  ol  tlU 
Msiaiahr 

*  Then  ia  a  poesiUs  aUneion  to  the  ainilar  sonnd  of  the  two  woida 
in  1  Pat  ii.  t,  tri  xna^^'  '  Kv^Mt. 

'  The  Bomana  did  not  fUlj  laam  to  dlaoilBdaata  Jews  ftom 
Chriatlana,  and  to  laoognlia  the  latter  aa  memhera  of  an  antinly  dia- 
Uttct  religion,  nntil  the  aavaga  attaeka  npon  Cluiatiana  ij  the  Jawiih 
falaa  Msnish  Baraoehba,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  ISS  A-S. 

*  X^wrMVal  fip  awai  ««ii|'/eya<^w<a,  rk  N  }cn*^if  fMtirHi 
•t  tumUr,  Jnat  Mart.,  Apol.,  L  4;  Atrlm  el  tit  Xfwrif  wtncrtM^rtt 
Xnml  n  'M  "i  A'jwrwi  Clam.'  Alex.,  diram,  U.  4,  |  It  CMt- 
tiamu  Tero  .  .  .  .  de  vneUona  dednettoT,  aed  at  onm  petpeiam 
OtmUanmt  pronnndatnr  a  vohia  (nam  nee  "'»"'"''  ostta  eat  notitla 
panaa  Toe)  da  Baaritata  at  henignitate  eompaaitam  eat,"  Tart,  Ad»- 
Otnl—,  iL ,  comp.  Lactantina,  Dh:  Intl. ,  tr.  7,  C ;  Jeroma  »  Ci^  t.  SS. 


of  this  conviction.  And  this  mnch  at  least  is  eoneeded  by 
all,  that  Jesus  more  than  fulfilled  the  conditions  for  wU^ 
the  Jews  had  hoped  in  the  Deliverer  of  whom  so  many 
prophets  had  spoken,  and  that  He  fulfilled  them  in  a 
manner  transcendentiy  wider,  deeper,  and  more  permanent 
than  even  the  prophets  had  fully  foreseen.  Even  the  most 
advanced  sceptic  cannot  deny  that  by  His  life  and  teaching 
He  has  altered  the  entire  current  of  hnman  history,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  human  morality.  He  was,  says 
Renan,  "  the  individual  who  had  made  the  species  take  the 
greatest  step  towards  the  divine."*  Bnt  as  His  life  was 
passed  and  His  work  accomplished,  not  in  a  comer,'  but  on 
the  open  stage  and  under  the  full  light  of  a  civilised  epodi, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  estimata  the  valne 
of  the  sonrces  from  which  onr  knowledge  of  His  life  is 
derived.  Those  sources  are  (1)  heathen,  (2)  Jewish,  and 
(3)  Christiaa 

1.  The  knowledge  derivable  from  heathen  soarees,  if 
mnch  smaller  than  we  could  have  deaired,  or  a  priori 
expected,  is  not  smaller  than  is  fully  accounted  for  in  the 
simple  and  unsophisticated  narratives  preserved  for  ns  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles.  They  show  ns  that  Christianity 
began  from  the  most  hnmble  origin,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  whole  non-Christian  world— alike  Jewish  and  pagan — 
with  unconcealed  hatred,  largely  mingled  with  a  contempt 
which  ultimately  passed  into  terror  and  exasperation. 
They  faithfully  record  for  ns  the  obscure  position,  the 
extreme  poverty,  the  persecuted  lives,  the  unlearned  train- 
ing of  the  apostles,  and  the  disdain  to  which  they  were  on 
all  sides  snlgected.  The  silence  of  contemporary  Gentile 
and  Jewish  writers,  which  would  be  otherwise  inexplicable, 
finds  its  undesigned  explanation  in  the  New  Testament 
itself,  which  never  attempts  to  conceal  the  contemptnona 
indignation  of  the  Jewish  aristocracy,  and  the  lordly  in- 
difference of  the  higher  Gentile  authorities. 

Accordingly,  from  heathen  writers  we  do  not  learn  a 
single  new  fact  respecting  Jesns  Christ,  while  yet  all  that 
they  do  tell  ns,  even  when  expressed  in  langnajje  of 
calumny  and  abhorrence,  proves  the  historical  reality  of 
the  facts  which  the  Gospels  record.  If  it  be  true  that 
Napoleon  once  asked  Herder  whether  Jesns  ever  lived  at 
all,  snch  a  passing  phase  of  incrednlity  is  so  perfectiy  nn- 
reasonable  that  it  has  long  been  abandoned  even  by  the 
most  destractive  critics.  Whether  there  ever  existed  any 
authentic  census  tables  of  Qnirinius,  or  any  official  report 
of  Pilate  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  or  not,*  Tacitus  tells  ns 
with  perfect  accuracy  that  the  founder  of  Christianity  had 
been  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  the  procn- 
rator  Pontine  Pilate,  and  that  his  religion,  which  Taeitna 
calls  a  "  deadly  superstition,"  "  though  crushed  for  a  time^ 
bnrst  forth  again,  not  only  thronghont  Jndsea,  in  which  it 
spmng  np,  but  eVen  in  Rome,  the  common  reservoir  for  all 
the  streams  of  wickedness  and  infamy."  He  farther  tdls  as 
that  Nero  diverted  ftom  himself  the  odinm  of  the  bun)ing 
of  Rome  by  charging  the  crime  npon  the  Christians ;  aa^ 
though  he  implies  that  their  fate  woa  not  nndesarrad 
beeanae  of  their  nnivenal  misanthropy,  he  yet  hoQcat^ 
admits  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  this  crime  of  ineendi- 
arism,  on  pretence  of  whidi  they  were  snigected  to  tha 
most  awful  forms  of  martyrdom.*  It  is  clear  that  Taeitos^ 
in  common  with  all  his  contemporaries^  eonfoondsd  the 
Christians  with  the  Jsws,  only  regarding  them  as  being 
Jewa  whose  belief  wss  more  than  nsns%  abject  How 
littU  information  eonld  be  expected  from  this  eminent 
historian  appears  itvm  the  crednli^  with  which  he  acoepted 

*  TU  4*  JtHU.  p.  467.  '  A4>to  xztt.  M. 

•  A  wiUiag  caUad  "the  Aeti  of  POaU"  czktad  in  the  Sd  eentaiy 
(Jaatin,  4sa£,  i.  86),  and  long  contlnnad  to  be  need  in  heathen  iAeolS 

.  U  vara  bojl  agalast  tha  hSUsf  of  th«  Cbriatiaoa  (Baaeb.,  M.M.,19, 
ix,  SV,  *  TS«.,  ^wi.,  XT,  41 
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tbe  mott  fooliak  legendi  and  eslnmiiies  abont  Ae  origin 
and  early  history  oven  of  tlie  Jewi.'  Hia  contemporary 
Suetoniiu  erideatly  held  the  same  opinions.  He  seems  to 
regard  Nero  as  a  public  benefactor  because  he  punished 
the  Christians,  "a  class  of  men  of  a  strange  and  pestilent 
superstition."*  In  his  life  of  Claudius,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  he  ignorantly  confuses  Christ  with  some  Chrestus 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  at  that  time  living  at 
Rome.'  From  the  younger  Fliny,  who  wrote  to  the 
emperor  Trajan  for  adrice  hoT  to  deal  with  Chriuttans,* 
we  learn  the  valuable  fact  that  they  lived  lives  confessedly 
innocent,  since  he  was  unable  to  establish  against  them 
any  crime  beyond  that  of  the  belief  which,  like  hu  contem- 
poraries, he  regarded  as  a  perverse  and  eztravflgant  super- 
stition. We  learn  also  from  this  celebrated  letter  that 
nothing  conld  shake  the  allegiance  of  Christians  to  Christ, 
and  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  celebrate  Him  as  Qod  with  hymns  of  praise.  Later 
In  the  2d  century  the  scoffer  Luciau,  in  his  Death  of  Per*- 
ffrinut,  and  his  Phtlojfiemlei,*  spoke  with  bitter  sneers  both 
uf  Christ  and  Christians.  He  allades  to  the  fact  of  the 
crncifiziun  of  Christ,  to  His  miracles,  to  the  mutual  love 
and  help  which  prevailed  among  His  followers,  and  their 
belief  in  Him  as  a  djvine  person.  Passing  over  the  asserted 
allusions  to  Christ  by  Numenius,'  to  His  parables  in 
Galerius,  and  to  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion  in 
Phlegon,'  we  come  to  the  "  True  Word  '  °  of  Celsus  the 
Flatonist,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  We 
only  know  this  by  the  quotations  and  refutation  of  Origen, 
but  it  furnishes  ui  with  indisputable  testimony  that  in 
his  day  the  facts  of  the  Oospels  from  first  to  last  were 
current  in  the  exact  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them 
(see  Celsi7s)i  Thus,  from  the  scanty  notices  of  heathens 
even,  we  can  derive  a  confirmation  of  the  main  external  facta 
in  the  life  of  Christ : — Hin  miracles.  His  parables,  His  cruci- 
fixion, Hia  claim  to  divine  honour,  the  devotion,  innocence, 
heroic  constancy,  and  mutual  affection  of  His  followers,  and 
the  progressive  victories  won  by  His  religion  in  despite  of 
overwhelming  opposition  alike  physical  and  intellectaaL 

2.  From  Jewish  writers  we  can  glean  similar  confirmation 
of  the  gospel  story.  Philo  indeed  is  silent,  The  legends 
preserved  by  Eusebius* — that  Philo  had  met  St  Peter  in 
Rome  during  his  mission  to  the  emperor  Csius,  and  that 
in  his  book  on  the  contemplative  life  he  i*  describing  not 
the  life  of  the  Essence  and  Tberapeutn,  but  those  of  the 
Christian  church  in  Alexandria  founded  by  St  Mark  " — are 
valueless.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  Fhilo  had  scarcely 
heard  either  of  Christ  or  of  the  Christians."  He  died  after 
40  A.6.,  but  at  that  period  Christianity  had  hardly  emerged 
into  the  recognition  claimed  by  prominent  historical  pheno- 
mena. The  writings  of  Philo  are  valuable,  not  for  any 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  gospel  histories,  but  for  the 
evidence  which  they  afford  of  prevalent  modes  of  thought 
and  phraseology,  in  which  some  even  of  the  apostles  shared. 
When,  however,  we  turn  to  Josephus,  we  find  in  his  writ- 
ings, as  now  extant,  no  less  than  three  allusions  to  events 
in  the  gospel  history.  It  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty 
whether  two  of  these  passages  are  Kanuine  as  they  now 
stand,  but  modern  opinion  tends  to  the  view  that  in  each 
«f  the  actual  allusions  to  Jesus  there  is  a  genuine  basis 
with  later  Christian  interpolations.     The  passage  in  which 

»  Tm.,  BuL,  v.  8,  t.  •  Suet.,  Jfm,  U. 

•  8n<t,  Claud.,  1«.  ♦  TUny,  Xf.,  x.  »7,  98. 

•  8m  PhJopi.,  II  IS,  18,  vUeh  htv«  bMa  thought  to  imply  lidi- 
•nh  of  ChrbtUn  niindei. 

<  In  Orlgas,  Coit.  (Mm.,  iv.  iV.  '  Hid.,  U.14. 

•  tUy"  iA«*4>.  •  Xoub.,  B.  ».,  U.  t. 

"  Bm  also  Photina,  BM.,  <xA  er.;  Jooma,  Oat.  Script.  MceL;  sad 
Saidaj. 

"  Fhllo  onljr  xauitioni  t  single  vtett  which  h*  paid  to  Jenualem  (la 
a  fragmsBt  ap.  BomI).,  Prmp.  Evang.,  vUi.  14). 


he  speaks  of  (he  preaching  ud  ezeeadoB  of  Jofcn  tlie 
Baptist  is  not  disputed,"  and  it  is  Tery  important  as  show- 
ing that  Josephns  must  have  been  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  Christ's  life,  and  that  he  has  passed  them 
over,  in  his  usual  unscrupulons  way,  with  a  reticence  dna 
only  to  dislike  or  perplexity.     For  in  speaking  of  St  John's 
preaching  he  deliberately,  and  it  must  be  feared  dishonesdy, 
excludes  the  Messianic  element  from  which  it  derived  its 
\  main  power  and   significance.      In  another  passage  he 
mentions  with  strong  disapproval  the  judicial  murder  by 
I  the  younger  Annas  of  James  the  Just,  "  the  brother  of  Jesn% 
'  called  the  Christ."''     The  passage  was  early  tampered  with 
I  by  Christian  interpolators  who  wished  to  make  it  a  more 
emphatic  testimony  in  favonr  of  Christ,  bat  in  its  present 
form  its  genuineness  is  undisputed."    Respecting  the  third 
passage,  in  which  Josephus  speaks  directly  of  Jesus,  the 
only  question  is  whether  it  be  portly  or  entirely  spnrioos. 
Placing  in  brackets  the  words  which  are  nndonbtedly  inte^ 
polated,  it  runs  as  follows : — 

At  this  time  appeared  a  certain  "  Jmia,  a  wise  man  pf  iadsad 
Ha  may  b*  collad  s  man,  lor  He  vaa  a  worker  or  miracle*,  a  taacher 
of  tuch  men  as  recoiro  the  triilli  with  jov],  ami  Ho  drew  to  hinaaU 
many  J«wa  [and  many  also  of  the  Greeks.  This  was  the  Christ]. 
And  when  at  the  instigation  of  our  chief  men  Pilate  eondematd 
Him  to  the  craaa,  those  who  had  fltst  luved  Him  did  not  fail  away. 
[For  He  appeared  to  tliem  alive  again  on  the  third  day,  acootding 
as  the  halyjnrophets  liad  declared  this  and  roontless  other  marrda 
of  Him.]  To  this  Jjiy  the  sect  of  Christians,  called  aftrr  Bin 
stm  MiaU"" 

That  Josephns  wrote  the  whole  passage  as  it  now  stauas 
no  sane  critic  can  believe.  Vespasian,  not  Jesus,  was  the 
Messiah  of  the  "  ambiguous  oracle  "  of  that  apostate  Jew." 
There  are,  however,  two  reasons  which  an  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  whole  passage  is  spurious, — one  that  it 
was  unknown  to  Origen  and  the  earUer  fathers,  the  other 
that  its  place  in  the  text  is  aucertain.  It  is  now  found 
after  the  historian's  notices  of  Pilate,  but  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  show  that  in  hia  time  it  was  found  before  them." 
We  must  conclude  then  that  Josephus  preserved  a  politie 
silence  respecting  Christ  and  the  Christians^  confining 
himself  to  remote  allusions ;  and  this  was  quite  poiaibia, 
because  he  was  writing  mainly  for  Q reeks  and  Romans  who 
were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject  That 
Josephus  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  he  chose  to  say  is 
evident.  There  is  reason  to  snspect  that  his  account  of 
I  his  own  juvenile  precodty  before  the  leading  teachers  of 
his  nadon  ia  borrowed  from  the  Oospels,"  and  that  his 
account  of  his  shipwreck  on  the  journey  to  Rome  ia  not 
un  coloured  by  the  facts  of  St  Paul's  shipwreck  about  that 
very  time.*'  But  the  moat  atriking  indication  of  his 
hostile  reticence  ia  found  in  the  chapter  of  his  AiUigmtiet 
which  follows  the  supposed  allusion  to  Jesus.*'  He  then 
breaks  his  narrative  m  the  moet  arbitrary  manner  to  drag 
in  a  disgusting  story  of  a  toick  played  by  the  prieata  of 
Isis  on  a  Roman  lady;  and  no  one  who  ia  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  calnmnies  abont  the  incarnation  can  doobt 
that  in  thia  story  we  have  an  obliqne  and  malignant  an- 
ticipation of  the  falsehood  which  ultimately  took  foim  is 
the  Talmud  and  the  anti-Chiiatian  writings  of  the  late! 
Jews. 

From  other  Jewish  ionreea  not «  single  fact  about  Jasos 
can  be  gleaned.     In  the  nnei^nigated  editiona  of  fta 

»  Jos.,  Ant.,  xvilL  8,  8.  "  Ant.,  xx.  f ,  L 

X  Origen,  C.  CWt.,  L  17  i  Enaab.,  B.Jt.,iLU. 

"'IiirsSi  Tu  U  the  readinc  la  Eossb.,  L  11 ;  and,  lffts|i«stit» 
(snnlno  at  all,  there  can  ba  no  donbt  that  this  !•  the  tnw  naUac. 

"  ^ii(.,  zvUL  8,  8. 

"  Jos.,  A  1^.,  vL  6,  4,— «  paaaag*  whloh,  aa  Hananthaays  {BmUmt. 
MeUgutk.,  iv.  I  4),  mast  have  beao,  panned  at  a  peenllaily  abawalisa 
hour, 

••Kaaeb.,  aa.    Bse  Kalm,  Jtaa  «m  JTaMr^  L 
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Tklmnd  Oan  ue  abont  twenty  •nuiioiu  to  Chriit  and  the 
Christiaiis  diuacterixed  by  intenu  hatred.  He  ii  lunally 
qmken  of  indirectly  as  "  that  man,"  "  the  If  aarene,*  "  the 
fool,"  "  Abtalom,"  "the  hnng,"  "the  son  of  Stada,"  "the 
son  of  Fandera."  Many  alloiiona  to  Him  are  veiled  in 
etyptogiaphs  of  which  the  key  is  in  the  possession  of  bnt 
few.  AU  the  grossest  fictions  respecting  him — that  ^t  was 
a  sedneer  (me*Uh)  who  had  learned  magic  in  Egypt,  and  had 
been  exoommnnieatad  by  Babbi  Joshna  ben  Pera^ia  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Jannaos  (nearly  a  century  before  His 
birth  I),  and  that  He  was  cmeified  at  Lydda,  beeanss  no 
one,  daring  forty  days,  came  forward  to  give  any  evidence 
in  His  favoor — are  collected  in  a  miserable  Jewish  tract 
called  the  ToUotk  Jetku,  which  may  be  consigned  to 
obliTion,  becaoae  even  the  Jews  now  regard  it  with  eon- 
tempt  and  shama.>  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  from 
these  intensely  embittered  Jewish  sonrces  we  derive  an 
abeolnta  confirmation  of  C!hrist's  stay  in  Egypt,  of  His 
Davidic  deeeent,'  of  Hia  miraelea,  of  His  disciples,  of  His 
ezeommnnieation  by  the  Sanhedrin,  of  His  cradfizion  on 
the  evening  before  the  Passover,  and  even  of  His  innocence, 
^or  not  k  single  crime  but  tiiat  of  working  miracles  by 
magic,  and  daiming  divine  honour,  is,  even  iq  these  sonrces, 
kid  to  His  charge.  And  thns  even  from  pagan  and  Jewish 
enamiea  we  derive  all  that  we  want  and  all  that  we  conid 
expeet  in  the  recognition  of  the  historic  personality  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  chief  facts  in  His  outward  life. 

3.  If  we  had  nothing  to  help  as  bnt  these  allosions,  the 
two  great  facts  of  CSujstianity  and  Christendom  wonld  be 
an  inezplieaUa  enigma.  In  the  Christian  sonrces  of 
information  all  becomes  intelligible.  Of  these  we  may 
dismiss  fat  practical  purposes  all  bat  the  New  Testament. 
From  the  fathers  we  derive  snrprisingly.  little.  A  few 
sayings — of  which  some  are  very  dnbious,*  and  of  which  the 
most  valuable  are  only  variations  of  those  in  the  Gospels — 
and  one  or  two  highly  uncertain  incidents,*  are  aU  that 
we  can  glean  from  uiem.  The  Apociyphal  Oospela  help  us 
stiU  laas.  They  are  for  the  most  part  heavy  fictions,  the 
inventions  of  an  indiscriminate  cariosity,  often  grossly 
heretical,  abounding  in  coarsely-conceived '  and  even 
pernicious  mirsdes,  and  dwelling  chiefly  on  imaginary 
details  of  the  nativity,  the  infancy,  or  the  last  scenea' 
Their  chief  value  is  to  set  forth  by  contrast  the  immeasur- 
able superiority  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  by  showing  us 
what  these  also  might  have  been  if  they  had  been  the 
produeta  of  human  invention,  Bnt  it  is  not  the  Goepels 
alone  on  which  we  have  to  depend.  We  have  four  works 
of  which  the  authenticity  has  never  even  been  assailed  by 
any  serious  writer,  uamely,  St  Paul's  four  epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Romans,  and  Corinthians.  These  may  truly  be 
regarded  as  a  fifth  Gospel,  of  which  the  testimony  is  all  the 
more  valuable  because  it  is  undesigned  and  incidental  It 
is  also  earlier  than  that  of  any  Gospel,  and  is  the  testimony 
at  on*  whose  personality  stands  forth  with  absolute  clear- 
ness in  &•  light  of  history.     Further  than  this,  it  is  the 

'  >Sm  Ollts,  lU.  148;  Jort,  Oocft.  da  Judtnfh.,  L  406,  414; 
VMoasO,  Ttia  Ignta  Sataum  (when  It  ii  pablinlMd  with  «  tnmria- 
tta);  BoMttgtn,  Bar.  HO.,  U.  «»7. 

.  •SuilMdr.,  4«,1.  a^T)mnbaais.L'EM.d4laPttlatint,t.Hi; 
rmt,  Uft  ttf  ChriH,  Bzo.  U.  (vol.  U.  p.  47fi). 

*  n«HtneoIIaetail  la  JTabridu,  Cod.  Apoe.,  L  t22  ij. ;  HoAuum, 
Itim  Jin  nath  d.  ApolrypiUH,  S17-S29 ;  WartooU,  JnlmiucHen  U> 
A*  eh^tU,  Apitaid.  0  ;  ud  rurmr,  Llf*  ^f  CkrUt,  ii.  4M. 

*M.f.,  tkst  the  BstlTitj'  took  plan  in  a  em ;  that  a  An  wis 
ktadbd  la  Jordn  at  the  ttq^o  of  Chilrt'i  baptism ;  that  th*  lilaiit 
sfauenwnseboMBUspastlea;  thatthoninuiaitataattPuMuoftha 
woosa  with  th*  Imia  of  Ihood,  he. 

*  Tbsy  sn  aoUactad  bj  FabHoiu,  Cod.  Apoo.  W.  T.,  174<  ;  Thilo, 
Oti.  A/c$.  jr.  T.,  1811;  sad  TIaahtadarf,  M9.  Afoarfph.,  18SS. 
nay  hare  baea  auallantly-tnMlatad  by  Mr  B.  Hani*  Ooirper  (n< 
ApetrffUl  OfptU),  and  HolhiaBB  haa  vnittaa  th«  Ufa  of  Jaaoa  aa 
Tapnaaatad  is  thaaa  lata  and  woitUaaa  foigariaa  (Am  Mm  /w« 

tAd.Ar*rff)mKl»l), 


testimony  of  a  man  of  commanding  intellect,  and  of  the 
higheat  Jewish  culture,  who,  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
was  converted  from  the  most  bitter  hostility  to  the  most 
intense  devotion,  and  who  bears  hia  witness  within  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  events  respecting  which  he  speaks.  And 
yet,  if  we  had  the  epistles  of  St  Panl  alone,  we  could  find 
a  oontemponty  testimony  to  almoat  every  single  fact  of 
primary  importance  in  the  life  of  Christ, — Hia  birth  of  the 
seed  of  David,  His  poverty.  His  Uessiahship,  His  moral 
taadting.  His  proclamation  of  ths  kingdom  of  God,  His 
calling  of  die  apostles,  His  supernatural  power,  His  divine 
claims,  His  betrayal.  His  founding  <A  the  Last  Supper, 
His  passion,  cmciiBxion,  burial,  resurrection,  and  repeated 
appearancea*  If  we  add  the  testimony  d  the  other  epistles, 
we  have  farther  testimonies  to  almost  every  fkct  of  import- 
ance in  the  Gospels,  as  we  have  also  in  the  catholie 
epistles  and  in  the  Bevelation  of  St  John. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  Gbspels  tliat  our  fuUeet  light  is 
derived.  They  are  not,  and  do  not  profess  to  be,  full 
biographies  written  for  the  grstificatbn  of  curiosity,  but 
they  preserve  for  us  all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
origin  of  Christianity  in  the  life  of  its  Founder.  In  the 
first  three  Gospels,  called  Synoptie,  we  have  sketches  of 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  of  which  the  latest  was 
probably  written  within  forty  years  of  the  crucifixion. 
No  one  haa  ever  denied  that  the  representation  of  C%rist 
in  theae  three  Gospels  is  essentially  the  sama,  The  view 
of  Him  presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospd,  which  was  not 
pnblished  till  towards  the  doss  of  the  1st  centnty,  is 
more  subjectiva  It  is  the  spiritual  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
for  the  church,  and  even  those  critics  who  deny  its  Johan- 
nine  anthorship  admit  its  value  aa  a  very  ancient  document 
written  by  a  Jewish  Christian  of  extraordinary  genius  who 
had  abcess  to  the  most  valuable  sources  of  contemporary 
information. 

IIL  Since,  then,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  truth  for  whidi 
ths  close  investigations  of  historical  criticism  have  only 
secured  more  nnivertal  admission  that  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  a  life  of  which  the  main  outlines  are  historically  certain, 
we  most  now  glance  at  its  chronology  and  duration. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  demonstrate  the 
exact  year  of  the  nativity,  but  critics  of  all  schools  are 
verging  more  and  more  towards  the  acceptance  of  4-b,o.  as 
the  probable  year  of  Christ's  birtL  Our  present  era  was 
fixed  (526  A.D.)  by  a  learned  Scythian,  Dionysius  Exigunsj 
who  was  an  abbot  at  Rome,  and  died  abont  6S0;  but  it 
is  now  admitted  to  be  erroneous  by  at  least  four  yearSL 
Many  methods  have  been  adopted  to  arrive'  at  the  true 
date ;  but  all  attempts  to  fix  it  by  the  enrolment  of 
Qnirinius,  the  order  of  the  Jewish  courses  of  priests,  the 
consulsl^ips  mentioned  by  Tertallian,  and  the  extremdy 
remarkable  astronomical  conjunction  of  liars,  Jupiter,  and 
Satom  in  Pisces  in  the  spring  of  A.TKa  748,^  have  led  to 
nothing  but  highly  dubious  results,  We  are  left  with  two 
data  which  famish  us  with  an  approximation  to  the  accu- 
rate date.  One  of  theae  is  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Josephns  tells  us  that  he  died  thirty-seven  years  after  he 
had  been  declared  king  by  the  Bomana'  Now  this  took 
place  A.0,a  714,  and  therefore — ^by  the  Jewish  mode  of 
reckoning  the  year  from  Nisan  to  Nisan,  and  counting 
fractional  parts  of  a  year  as  a  whole  year — he  must  have 
died  between  4  b.o  and  3  &a  Further,  we  know  that 
there  was  an  edipse  of  the  mjx>n  on  Mardi  13,  4  B.a,  on 
which  night  Herod  ordered  soms  Jewish  rabbis  to  be  burnt 


*  Baa  Bom.  L  8,  4,  v.  II,  viiL  3,  8,  81,  iz.  6,  xr.  8 ;  OaL  a  7,  lU. 
IS,  It.  4,  t.  21  ;  1  Cor.  tL  »,  Tii.  10,  zL  25,°  zt.  pauim ;  1  Oor.  liL 
17,  It.  4,  za  11,  zlU.  4,  fto. .  Saa  Btanla^'t  CbrinMuiiu,  ppw  680-681. 

'  Aa  calonlatad  by  Ksplar.     Awarding  to  moif  rwegt  iBT«sti|Btioos  . 
It  occonad  in  A.U.O.  747, 

•  AM.I  ZTiL  8,  1. 
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for  urging  th«i  pnpiU  to  ittitoj  Itia  golden  eagU,^  md 
that  ha  was  dead  before  the  paaiorer  which  took  place  on 
April  13,  4  B.C.'  Christ  mnst  therefore  have  been  bom 
before  Febroary,  4  B.a  Again,  St  Luke  tells  ns  that 
Jobn  the  Baptist  began  to  preach  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberins,  and  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  usually  reckoned 
in  the  provinces  from  the  date  of  his  association  with 
Augustus  in  the  empire,  this  gives  ui  X0.c.  780  for  the 
baptism  of  John,  at  which  period  Jesus  was  about  thirty 
years  old.'  As  to  the  day  and  month  of  the  nativity  it  is 
certain  that  they  can  never  be  Yecovered ;  they  were  abso- 
Intely  unknown  to  the  early  fathers,  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
month  in  the  year  which  has  not  been  fixed  upon  as  probable 
by  modem  critics.*  The  date  now  observed — December 
25 — cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the 
4tk  century,  but  was  adopted  by  St  Jerome,  St  Augustiue, 
Oi'osias,  and  Sulpicius  Severos,  and  in  the  East  by 
St  Chrysostom  and  St  Qregory  of  Nyssa.*  If  4  B.C  be 
accepted  as  the  data  for  the  nativity,  which  has  moat  pro- 
bability in  its  favour,  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
emcifizion  depends  mainly  on  that  of  the  duration  of  the 
ministry.  Now  on  this  point  the  data  of  the  evangelists 
have  been  disturbed  by  a  prevalent  early  tradition  that 
Christ's  public  ministry  only  lasted  one  year,  and  by 
another  tradition  that  Jesus  did  not  die  till  the  age  of  fifty. 
The  first  of  these  notions  is  a  mistaken  inference  drawn 
by  Clement  of,  Alexandria,*  Origen,  and  other  fathers, 
as  also  by  -thc^alentinians,  from  Luke  iv.  10 ;  and  it 
waa  by  no  means  nniversal  even  in  early  days,  for  Irenens' 
says  that  Christ  tanght  for  three  years.  Tie  other  hotion 
was  a  mistaken  inference  from  John  TiiL  S7.  That  both 
views  are  mistakes  appears  from  the  positive  testimony  of 
St  Luke  that  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  old  when  he 
began  His  ministry,  and  from  the  clear  indications  given 
by  St  John  (iL  13,  vi  4,  xL  65)  that  there  were  at  least 
three  passovers  during  the  public  ministry.  On  other 
grounds  it  is  probable  that  there  was  one  passover  during 
the  ministry  which  onr  Lord  did  not  attend ;  and  if  so^  we 
see  the  grounds  for  the  ancient  tradition  that  His  public 
preaching  lasted  upwards  of  three  years,  and  that  Jesus 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.*  He  died  durbg  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  the  procnratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
the  tetrarchate  of  Antipas,  and  the  high  priesthood  of 
Joseph  Caiaphas.  Kow  Tiberins  died  on  Ma.i:h  16,  37  A.D., 
and  Pilate  ceased  to  be  procurator  before,  and  Caiaphas 
to  be  high  priest  immediately  after,  the  passover  of  36 
JLik  ;  the  date  therefore  cannot  be  later  than  36  a.d.  We 
may  set  aside  dubious  considerations  derived  from  the 
allusion  to  an  eclipse  and  earthquake  by  the  pagan  historian 
Fhlegon,  and  may  regard  it  as  highly  probable  that  the 
crucifixion  took  place  at  the  passover  of  March  30  .A.D.* 

IV.  The  circumstances  of  the  nativity  are  only  related  by 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  and  by  each  bt  them  in  a  manner 
so  absolutely  independent  that  facts  known  to  the  one  may 


}  Ant.,  xtO.  t.  t.  ' /Hi.,  xtU.  8,  4.  •LakaUL2S. 

*  KM  I)  •!  Wfufytrfir  rf  ytrint  r*9  3«r|Mt  ifiilr  tt  jiim 
ri  Int  iXAl  soir^  V^f*  rf*Tit4rrn,  Oma.  ilex.,  Strew^^  L  St, 

'  Sm  Keim,  Am  von  yatara,  L  410 ;  Oludor,  XinKtnfttdk.,  L 
I  30 ;  ml  on  the  iiboU  sabjeot  Wiwalar,  CVm.  Si/nept.,  UU ; 
I<U1«T,  Ckrmoloff.,  U. ;  Zampt,  OWw^/oAr  Chritti,  IMS  ;  Cupari, 
ClurMal.-aeogr.  XinltU.,  1880  ;  BucUmmta,  B»  vtilc.  larm  tmmda- 
iiaiHt,  17tS.  Mlintar,  Wunn,  Angar,  Piper,  and  many  othen  ban 
dantad  apadal  worka  to  tUa  anbjaet 

*  Clem.  Alaz.,  tUrtm.,  L,  zxi.,  1 145 ;  Origan,  St  Prineip.,  iv.  S 
(bat  eonnpaia  O  CUa.,  IL  SS7  ;  and  on  Uatt  xziv.  IS);  Tart,  C.  J»i,, 
\t;  Uct,  IntL  Div.,  It.  10;  Anc.,  D*  CSt.  Dei,  xrlU.  64. 

'    '  Iran.,  Sm:,  U.  M,  SO ;  and  ao  too  Mettto,  St  Hippolytna,  8t 
.Jaroma,  Ac 

*  BippolTtBa  «a  Daa.  tr. ;  Bnaabi,  B.  E.,  L  10;  niaodont  and 
Jamna  on  Dan.  Iz.  'S7. 

*  SerlB,  CKrmut,  4,  LA.  Jttn,  2S ;  Kslin,  /««  «m  JToaana,  lU. 
4$5. 


have  been  unknown  to  the  other.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  reconciling  their  fragmentary  intimations  if  we  snppote 
that  Nazareth  was  the  native  place  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
and  that  there  the  coming  nativity  was  announced  to  the 
Virgin,  but  that  the  exigences  of  the  enrolment  nndertakeii 
by  Qnirinina  for  imperial  purposes  required  Joseph  to  re^ 
ter  his  name  at  Bethlehem,  the  native  town  of  David,  from 
whom  both  he  and,  probably,  his  espoused  wife  wen 
descended." 

Anumittg  that  there  was  sa  enrolment  of  Qoirinins  In  4  B.C.,  tlie 
dUBeidtiaa  which  have  been  imiaed  abont  tlie  resiatntion  takiag 
plooe  at  the  borne  of  the  family  and  not  at  tbe  ^aes  of  tnidenct 
are  a;iriar>  objectiona  which  have  bnt  littla  weight  againat  taati- 
mony.  The  Java  dung  to  their  genealoglFa  and  tribal  nlationi, 
and  m  eonaaqnenee  of  ua  settled  babita  of  Oriental  life  moat  fami- 
liea  wonld  be  natorally  resident  at  their  native  place.  Tbe  incoa- 
venience  to  thoae  who  ware  not  miJeat  vonld  be  but  ali^t  ia 
compsriaon  with  the  danger  of  exciting  tamulta  by  nee^eaal; 
forcing  the  Roman  piethoda  of  regiatntiou  on  a  reluctant  proplr. 
The  amallneaa  of  Falntine,  and  the  re^lar  custom  of  attending  a 
yeariy  paaaover,  would  tend  to  minimua  any  inconrenienoe  ;  and, 
if  the  attendanca  of  Uary  was  not  obligatory  (which  ia  nncertaiu), 
nothing  ia  mora  natural  than  that  at  auch  a  time  of  trial  and  danger 
aha  ahoold  have  occompuiied  the  only  penon  who  coulJ  protect  ber. 
Those  who  ehaigs  St  Luke  with  a  grosa  chronological  error  in  ante- 
dating by  ten  yeara  tbe  regiatration  of  Qnirinina  ahonld  remember 
that  in  <r«iir  other  inatance  in  which  his  autementa  have  been 
challanp;ed  on  gronnda  open  to  hiatoric  decision  hia  accuracy  bn 
been  triumphantly  vindicated."  And  aince  tbe  celebrated  treatiu 
of  A.  W.  Znmpt  {Dot  Odmrtfjahr  ChriMi,  1860)  it  haa  been  all  but 
damonatratad  that  Qnirinina— although  the  fact  is  not  diatinctlj 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  anther— waa  twice  legate  of  Syria,  vir, 
A.i;.c.  7SO-76S  and  again  A.tr.c.  760-765.  Neither  tbe  aneera  nor  the 
atucka  ofcritica  have  in  the  alighteat  degree  shaken  thia  pnbabilitr; 
and,  since  Justin  Uartyr  appeala  to  the  ceniua  table  of  Quirinini, 
and  Tertnllian  to  thoae  of  dentins  Saturainna,"  there  ia  no  critical 
nalikelihood  in  the  coqjeetnre  that  the  cenaus  may  have  been 
ordered  by  Sentina  Satnmiana,  begun  by  Publ.  Bulpic  Qnirinina 
during  hia  ilrst  term  »f  olBee  as  legate  of  Syria,  and  completed  dniiag 
hia  aecond. 

V.  It  is  not  of  course  onr  object  to  narrate  or  evoi  to 
touch  upon  all  the  events  and  teachings  which  occupy  the 
four  Gospels,  but  only  to  glance  at  their  general  beuing. 
The  life  of  Jesus  naturally  falls  into  five  epochs : — (1)  the 
infancy  and  childhood ;  (2)  the  youth  and  early  manhood; 
(3)  the  public  ministry,  including  (4)  the  closing  acenea 
and  crucifixion,  and  (6)  the  resurrection  and  ascsnaioii. 
These  epochs  are  well  marked  in  the  Ooepels. 

1.  The  two  who  alone  preserve  for  us  any  details  of  the 
infancy  and  childhood  are  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke^  and 
they  relate  four  events.  Of  these  the  circumcision  and  the 
presentation  in  the  temple  present  no-  difficulties.  The 
circumcision,,  at  which  the  name  was  always  publicly  given, 
took  place  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth,  and  waa  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  nearest  friends.  It  illnstnted 
the  truths  that  Christ  was  "  bom  under  the  law  "  which 
he  came  "  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil"  Thirty-three  days 
after  the  circumcision  was  the  purification  in  the  temple, 
and  St  Luke  tells  us  how  the  aged  Simeon  and  Anna 
welcomed  the  infant  Saviour  with  worda  of  propliecy. 
The  third  event,  the  visit  of  tbe  Magi,  is  known  so  the 
Epiphany  or  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentilea, 

It  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  St  Hattbaw,  but  thera  is  no 
featare  in  his  aoeonnt  which  ia  out  of  keeping  with  known  svcnta 
and  pooaibilitiaa.  The  Uagi.  Feraian  or  Chaldiean  astrologers,  were 
a  class  axtismely  common  at  that  epoch,  and  under  dillsrant  mmea 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  contemporary  historiaaa  and 
aatiriata."  That  they  were  aocuatomad  to  wander  to  varieaa 
conntriaa,  and  to  intaraat  tbemaelres  in  horoaoopao,  w«  know  ftma 
the  atory  of  Dioganea  Laertiua  that  a  Syrian  magna  hod  foretold  hia 


>*  Tbe  doacent  of  If  ar7  ftom  David  ia  ifflpliad  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment (Acta  IL  86.  ziii.  iS;  Rom.  L  8;  Lnks  L  8S),  aad 
traditionallr  aaacrtad  bj  Joatin  Ilortyr-  aad  Iianieu. 

"  Bach  are  the  tatraroha  of  Abilane,  the  atbnarcba  nndae  Antaa.  the 
"aatanba"  of  Ephaana,  the  "pnatora"  ofPhQii^tha  "poUtardu** 
of  Theaaalcaica,  the  "  pntoa"  of  Malta,  the  "  propnatot"  of  Cypna^ 
tbe  "  proeoatul"  of  Achaia,  the  Italian  band,  and  maaj  mote. 
.  "  Mv.  Man.,  V.  10.  "  Magi,  CbaMat,  mathematici,  fte. 
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ilMth  t*  boontM,'  uid  f>om  Sanoet'i  •Utomcnt  that  nuid,  "vho 
tlian  chinenl  to  be  at  Athani,"  had  Tbitad  the  tomb  of  rUto  and 
pBi'raA  incenao  lo  him  aa  to  k  dirine  baing.*  That  thay  ahould 
haw  boea  daeply  intarratnl  in  anr  aideraal  plianonionon  ia  in  accord- 
anca  with  what  wa  know  of  tlwir  atudua,  and  that  a  aidereal 
phanomanon  of  the  rarcat  kind,*  and  one  which  by  the  neosnixed 
ralea  of  aatrology  waa  of  ato]ieado<u  aicniSeaniir,  actually  did  occur 
at  tliia  Yarjr  aixiuh  we  know  by  the  independent  and,  ao  to  apeak, 
accidental  inraatigationa  of  the  groat  Kepler.'  '  The  conjunction  of 
planata  which  oconrTed  on  December  17,  ISIS,  waa  followed  the  next 
year  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  eraDaaeent  atar  of  tlia  tnt  magni- 
tuda  in  the  foot  of  Ophiachua,  which  lirat  attracted  the  notice  of 
Kepler'a  pupil  Brunowaki,  and  continued  to  abina  for  a  whole  year. 
Such  a  lihenonienon  may  hare  eome  bearing  on  the  "  atar  of  the 
wiae  men,"  although  taken  alone  it  will  not  minutely  correepond 
with  the  language  of  Sc  Matthew.*  But  that  auch  an  aatrological 
•Tent  would  naturally  tnm  the  thonghta  of  theee  Clialdieaua  to 
aoma  great  birth,  and  that  ita  occurrence  in  the  aign  of  the  zodiac 
which  aatrology  connecuxl  with  the  fortunea  of  Judu  ahould  turn 
their  itiquiriea  thithernard,  ia  again  in  accordance  with  the  teffaion 
of  Ueaaianio  ezpectationa  in  those  daya,  which  eapecially  affected 
the  Eaat,  but  which  haa  left  deep  tracoa  eren  on  the  pagea  of 
Koman  writer*.'  Again,  tl>e  anawer  of  the  Jawiah  rabbia  to 
theae  inqnireis  ia  in  exact  accordance  with  their  own  antioipa- 
tiona. 

The  sequel  of  the  story — Herod's  jealousy  and  the 
mossacre  of  the  innocents — hits  been  mainljr  doubted 
because  it  ia  not  mentioned  in  Josephus.  Bat  there  must 
hare  been  hundreds  of  erents  of  that  day  of  vihich  the 
Jewish  historian  has  taken  no  notice,  though  they  were 
far  more  sanguinarj  than  the  murder  of  a  handful  of 
infants  in  a  little  rilUge.  The  act  corresponds  to  the 
jealousy  and  cruelty  which  were  the  master  passions  of  the 
Idumaean  osurper,  and,  if  Josephus  here  follows  Niliolaus 
of  Damsiscns,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  a  fact  so  damaging  to  the  character  of  his 
patron.  There  are,  howerer,  two  allusions  in  Josephus, 
which,  if  they  do  not  specifically  indicate  this  event,  yet 
may  well  allude  to  it,  or  at  least  show  how  consonant  it 
was  with  Herod's  impulses.'  Further,  Mscrobius  speaks 
of  "the  boys  under  two  years  of  ^e  (comp.  Matt  ii.  16) 
whom  Herod  ordered  to  be  slain  in  Syria,"  and,  although 
he  confuses  this  with  the  sentence  upon  Herod's  sons,  of 
whom  Antipater  was  executed  within  fire  days  of  Herod's 
death,  his  words  may  well  point  to  the  murder  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem.*  Thus,  while  this  erent  ts  not 
recognizable  in  other  histories,  it  meets  with  nnekpeoted 
confirmations  of  its  possibility  from  many  quarten,  That 
Joseph  shouldJisTe  fled  with  Mary  and  the  child  into  Egypt 
was  exactly  what  would  have  been  done  by  erery  Jew 
■imilarly  circumstanced.  Three  days  journey,  as  far  as 
the  Wady  Bhinocolura,  would  hare  placed  the  fugitives 
beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  jurisdiction. 

The  sojourn  of  the  holy  family  in  Egypt  was  probably 
Tery  short,  nor  indeed  would  there  have  been  any  tempta- 
tion to  stay  a  day  longer  than  was  necessary.  Joseph's 
first  intention  was  to  return  to  Bethlehem  when  the  news 
that  Herod  the  Qreat  was  dead  seemed  to  open' the  pro- 
spect of  happier  times.  But  when  he  was  met  on  the  way 
by  the  intelligence  that  Judasa  hod  fallen  by  his  Other's 


>  Dlog.  Laert,  iL  4S.  >  Ben.,  Xp.  68. 

*  The  eoqjuttctlon  of  tba  three  planeta  in  the  same  eonateOatton  of 
tha  aane  trigon  only  oocura  once  in  7>i  yeara. 

*  He  found  that  the  three  planeta  Jupitar,  Man,  and  Saturn  had  been 
eoqjoinad  in  Piaeaa  In  i.v.0.  748,  Dt  noea  tUlla  in  ptd»  Serpmlarii, 
1806 ;  Ideler,  amwL,  li.  408 ;  Mttnter,  JStena  ier  Vritm,  1827 : 
rraff.  Dot  Liekt  wul  dit  WMfftiulm,  I82I. 

*  According  to  the  Chlueee  aatrononiical  tablaa,  if  Wlaaalar'a  account 
of  them  (airmoL,  p.  41)  can  be  relied  on,  a  new  star  actually  did 
.appear  in  the  hearana  at  this  rery  epoch. 

*  TlrgU,  iol,  Ix.  47;  Sueton.,  rapa$.,i;  Tec.,  But.,  T.  18; 
Joa.,  B.  J.,  tL  S,  4. 

'  Joa.,  A%1.,  zvL  11,  7,  where  he  apeaka  of  Pharlseea  and  other* 
■aaaaend  for  a  predietion  that  Herod'e  posterity  ahould  not  ai^oy  hU 
erowB  ;  and  xriL  %  4,  where  he  epeaka  of  a  clamour  of  "  the  mothers 
(camp.  Matt  it  18)  of  those  who  had  been  slam  1-7  him." 

*  MactoK,  Salwnia.,  II.  4. 


\ 'ill  to  the  share  of  the  cruel  Archelaos*  he  was  afraid  to 
establish  himself  so  near  to  the  palace  of  that  jealous 
tyrant,  and  "retired"  (dyextupija-o')  to  the  mountain 
seclusion  of  remote  and  despised  Nazareth.  How  deep 
was  the  impression  which  these  events  had  made  on  the 
memory  of  the  p'eople,  and  how  little  likely  it  was  that  a  con- 
temporary evangelist  could  fall  into  a  mistake  about  them, 
is  shown  by  the  fact,  which  has  only  recently  been  noticed, 
that  fully  thirty  yeara  afterwards  Jesus  made  the  eventa 
which  happened  at  the  succession  of  Archelaus  tfven  in 
minute  particulars  the  groundwork  of  a  striking  parable.'* 

2.  At  Nasareth  He  who,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  history, 
waa  to  influence  for  ever  tiie  entire  development  of  human 
civilization  grew  np  in  extreme  seclusion.  A  single 
anecdote  and  two  or  three  incidental  expressions  comprise 
every  glimpse  of  Him  which  we  can  obtain.  AVe  team 
that  "  He  was  subject  to  His  parents""  at  Nazareth ;  that 
"  He  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  fi'led  with  wisdom, 
and  the  grace  of  Ood  was  upon  Him  " ; "  that  "  He  gradu^ 
ally  advanced  (wpowowrt)  in  wisdom  and  stature^  and  in 
favour  with  Qod  and  man."  "  We  further  learn  that  He 
was  not  subjected  to  the  training  of  any  of  the  rabuio'e 
schools.  He  had  never  learned  that  complicated  system  of 
oral  tradi''on  which  was  known  by  the  Jews  as  "  letters. "i* 
It  L*  doubtful  whether  the  schools  which  afterwards  became 
common  existed  at  this  early  period  in  country  villages. 
Schools  for  infants  are  said  to  have  been  first  founded  by 
the  son  of  Oamaliel,  but  possibly  by  this  time  the  custom 
had  begun  of  employing  the  scribes  and  lower  officen  of 
the  synagogne  {fhattawXm)  to  teach  the  boyt  {)f  each 
village.  We  can  trace  proofs  that  Jesus  was  wonderfully 
familiar  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  as  well  aa 
with  the  habits  of  men  of  all  classes,  for  He  drew  His 
illustrations  in  abundance  from  both  sunrcea.  It  is  also 
certain  that  He  knew  both  Greek  and  Aramaio,  which 
were  at  that  time  universally  spoken  throughout  Fhlestine; 
and  there  are  slight  indications  that  He  was  acquainted 
with  Latin  and  with  Hebrew,  though  the  latter  hod  now 
become  a  dead  and  learned  language.  We  also-  find  that 
He  waa  acquainted  with  the  then  by  no  means  common 
art  of  writing.  It  is  certain  that  in  His  home  He  most, 
like  other  Jewish  children,  have  learned  first  the  Shema* 
(Dent  vL  4),  then  the  Hallel  (Psalms  cxiv.  to  exviiL),.and 
then  the  Scriptures  gensrally,  to  all  parts  of  which,  and 
especially  to  ths  Psalms  and  prophetic  books.  He  constantly 
referred.  The  certainty  that  He  never  passed  through  the 
ordinary  training  of  ths  learned  classes  nullifies  the  sngges- 
tion  that  any  part  of  His  wisdom  was  borrowed  from  such 
writers  as  Fhilo  and  such  rabbis  as  Hillel  and  ShammoL 
His  methods  and  His  whole  moral  conception  difier  funda- 
mentally from  those  of  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  and 
the  Jerusalem  Pharisees.  His  teachers,  hnmsnly  speaking, 
were  the  books  of  Qod, — ^the  books  of  Scripture,  of  nature, 
and  of  life, — and  the  voice  of  Ood  within  His  souL 

At  the  age  of  twelve  a  Jewish  boy  was  held  to  have 
finished  the  elementary  stages  of  his  education,  and  became 
a  "  son  of  the  law."  At  this  age  He  was  presented  by  His 
father  in  Ae  synagogne,  began  to  wear  the  phylacteries, 
learnt  a  trade  for  His  own  support,  and  "advanced;"  as 
the  Jews  phrased  it,  from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  to 

*  St  Matthew  naea  the  word  /Soo-iAriai,  and  Archelana,  havhig  been 
sainted  "king"  by  the  army,  actually  did  wear  that  title  for  a  short 
time  after  his  fathai'a  death  (Joa.,  A  /.,  U.  I.  |  1 ;  Aid.,  zvU.  », 
I  S)  until  Augnatna  ordered  him  to  be  called  only  "  ethoarck." 

"The  "parable  of  the  pounda,"  Lake  xiz.  11-27.  8tl.nke  doeanot 
hlmaeir  allude  to  tha  fact  that  thia  parable  ia  a  Yelled  aketch  of  what 
had  happened  to  the  ethnarch  thirty  year*  befora,  and  that  the  eir- 
cumatance  may  well  bars  been  recalled  to  the  memory  alike  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  hearer*  Iqr  the  vlduity  of  the  splendid  palace  Wiieh 
Aivhelans  had  bpilt  at  Jericho  (aee  Joa..  And.,  zviL  18,  ii  I.  2). 

"  lioke  il.  SI.  "  Luke  IL  40. 

"Luke  It.  SSL  "MaricrLS;  Johavi.  42,TtLI(. 
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that  of  the  oral  law.  '  At  this  age  Joseph  and  ^larjr  tooK 
Jesua  for  the  first  time  to  Jerosalem,  and  there  occurred 
the  memorable  incident  of  the  temi>orary  loss  of  Him  by 
His  mother  and  Joseph,  and  their  discovery  of  Him  in 
the  Temple  seated  amoBg  the  doctors,  "  both  hearing,  and 
BskiDg  them  questions."  His  answer  to  the  astonished 
inquiry  "  Why  dost  thou  treat  ns  thus  1 "  was,  "  Why  is  it 
that  ye  looked  for  me  t " ;  "  Did  ye  not  know  that  I  most 
be  in  my  Father's  home  f  "^  These  are  His  first  recorded 
words,  and  their  beabty  and  simplicity  give  them  such  a 
stamp  of  truthfulness  as  no  art  could  imitata  They  are 
the  first  gleam  of  that  character  and  personality  which  has 
transcended  anything  of  which  the  world  has  had  any 
experience  during  all  the  former  or  subiteqnent  ages.  The 
evangelists  record  no  farther  particnlar;  of  these  earlv 
yeara. 

Of  the  remaining  Ufa  V>f  Jesus  daring  the  period  be- 
tween t£is  visit  to  Jerusalem  and  His  baptism  -one  word 
alone  remain's  to  m,  It  is  in  the  question, "  Is  not  this  the 
carpenter  I"'  in  Mark.  tL  3.  Jt  shows  us  that  these 
eighteen  years  of  youth  and  opening  manhood  were  spent, 
not  only  in  the  obscurity  of  a  despised  provincial  village, 
bat  also  in  the  manual  toils  of  a'  humble  trade.'  It  shows 
ns  th^t  Jesus  worked  with  His  hands  for  His  own  support, 
and  that  of  His  mother  and  brethren.  The  fact  is  so 
entirely  unlike  anything  which  we  should  <i  priori  have 
expected  in  the  life  of  Him  whom  Christians  adore  as  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  we  once 
more  see  the  faithfulness  of  the  narrators,  who  do  not 
attempt  to  break  by  onanthorized  inventions  the  deep 
aUence  of  those  long  unknown  years  in  which  He  conse- 
crated the  eommoa  lot  of  toil  and  poverty,  and  thereby 
ahowed  the  inherent  dignity  of  manhood  and  the  intrinsic 
■acredneis  of  human  life. 

S.  Before  entering  on  the  third  epoch  of  the  life  of 
Jesus, — the  baptism  and  public  ministry, — we  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  touch  on  the  political  and  religious  aspect 
of  the  world  during,  the  brief  neriod  of  His  Messianic 
•etivity. 

Politically  the  world  was  passing  through  a  bad  epocL 
Bome  under  the  emperors,  is  she  attained  the  lenith  of 
her  apparent  power  and  splendour,  sank  almost  to  the 
nadir  of  her  r^  degradiition.  The  genius  of  Julius  Cnsar, 
the  astute  policy  of  Augustus,  coald  not  delay  the  ever- 
deepening  degeneracy  which  revealed  itself  in  its  worst 
colours  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  condition  of  the 
Roman  world  during  the  later  years  of  Tiberius,  when  he 
was  hiding  at  Capren,  the  infamies  of  his  sanguinary  lust, 
waa  that  condition  nf  terror  and  despair  which  Tacitus  has 
portrayed  with  such'  unequalled  power.  The  words  in 
which  he  describes  the  characteristics  of  a  somewhat  later 
period  apply  also  to  this  ;  it  was  "  rich  in  disasters,  terrible 
in  battles,  rent  by  seditions,  savage  even  in  its  peace."*  The 
murder  of  princes,  the  outbreaks  of  rebellion  and  civil  war, 
the  prevalence  of  alarming  rumours,  the  decimation  of  the 
noblest  families  by  means  of  spies  and  informers,  the  con- 
flagrations of  temples  and  cities,  the  oppresdion  of  provinces 
by  the  greed  and  cruelty  of  legates  and  procurators,  the 
horrible  degradation  of  private  morals,  the  awful  tragedies 
ofimpurity  and  bloodshed  which  were  enacted  in  various 
(ourta,  the  multiplications  of  banishments,  even  the  terror 
of  famines,  atorms,  and  earthquakes,  combined  to  render 


'  '  Loka  U.  4t.  Thin  and  sot  "abont  nijr  Father's  ^lulawi "  U  tha 
eorreot  fendMing'of  4ir  roit  to*  warpis  iiovf  u  hai  been  condiuiTely 
nored  In  u  nipablUfaed  paper  of  Dr  Field.  See  the  preaent  viitar't 
St  Lake  (in  Cunbr.  Bibl.  for  icbooli)  ad  be 

*  This  ie  the  trae  reading,  thongh  a  falaa  feeling  of  reverence  and  a 
WToqg  dogmstlo  blaa  hare  lad  tba  eopylaU  of  tha  later  KSS.  to  altar 
U  into  "tha  eon  of 'the  eaipenter." 

*  Joatln,  C,  Trffk.,  88,  aavs  that  H«  apedallv  made  "  ploagha  and 
r»m.1       ^-"^-'-    '  N«  Tao..  Jr«,,  1.  a. 


the  early  yean  of  the  Christian  eta  a  period  of  gloom  tod 
anguish  throughout  large  portions  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Judtea  was  the  scene  of  sprcial  miseries,  because  it  groaned 
under  the  ruthless  and  hypocritic  tyranny  of  Idumsan 
usurpers. 

Meanwhile  the  religions  condition  of  the  world  and  of 
the  nation  was  no  less  unsatisfactory.  Throughout  the 
Roman  empire  the  belief  in  the  popular  mythology  had 
died  away,  and,  while  a  few  of  the  noblest  spirits  took 
refuge  in  the  hard  and  despairing  dogmas  of  Stoicism,  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  plunged  in  practical  atheism  or 
abject  superstition.  Such  religion  as  there  was  among  the 
people  usually  took  the  form  of  Egyptian  and  Phrygian 
worships,  which  were  often  connected  with  the  vUest 
immorality.  In  Jadsea  the  dominant  religion  consisted  in 
scrupulous  devotion  to  the  petty  external  ordinances  of  the 
oral  law. 

Thus  at  the  epoch  of  Christ'i  birth  the  heathen  woiid 
had  sunk  into  practical  atheism,  and  the  Jewish  world  was 
deeply  corroded  by  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  In  the 
heathen  world  religion  had  almost  ceased  to  exist ;  in  the 
Jewish  world  it  was  tainted  at  its  source. 

It  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  darkness  of  the  religious  and 
political  horizon,  and  to  the  sense  of  despair  and  weariness 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  hearts  alike  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  the  Messianic  hope,  fostered  by  generations 
of  prophets,  gained  a  powerful  hold  on  the  hearts  of  all 
aincere  Israelites,  and  even  found  its  expression  iu  secular 
literature.  Virgil,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius,  no  less  than 
Josephus,  show  that  the  thoaghts  of  the  civilized  world 
were  turned  to  the  East  in  expectation  of  some  great 
deliverer.  But  the  character  of  their  hope  was  utterly 
mistaken.  Overlooking  the  prophetic  passages  which  told 
of  a  suffering  Messiah,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  should 
bear  the  sorrows  of  His  people,  the  Jews  were  anticipating 
the  advent  of  some  temporal  sovereign  who  would  rule 
their  enemies  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces 
like  a  potter's  vessel,  while  He  raised  Israel  to  the  summit 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  luxury.'  The  Messiah,  the  son 
of  David,  was  to  be  a  conqueriug  warrior,  which  accounts 
for  the  grossly  unspiritual  conceptions  which  induced  one 
party  to  represent  Herod  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
whicir  enabled  Josephus  to  pretend  that  he  fouud  a  ful- 
filment of  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  elevation  to 
the  empire  of  Vespasian,  the  bourgeois  soldier  who  had 
crushed  his  country  under  the  irun  heel  of  the  Roman 
legionaries. 

At  this  time  of  extreme  trouble  and  expectation  the 
Baptist  began  his  preaching.  It  was  confessedly  prepara- 
tory. The  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  always  declared  to 
depend  on  the  "  righteousness  "  of  the  nation,  that  is — in 
ordinary  Jewish  phraseology — their  rigid  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  But  John  saw  that  what  was  needful  was 
morality,  not  legalism,  and  his  cry  "  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  was  explained  to  each  of 
the  great  classes  which  applied  to  him  for  advice  by 
practical  directions  as  to  their  daily  duties.  John  created 
an  intense  though  transitory  impression  by  his  dress  and 
appearance,  which  recalled  the  nSemory  of  ancient  prophets, 
and  specially  of  Elijah,  and  still  more  by  the  burning 
sincerity  and  reality  of  a  style  of  teaching  which  presented 
so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  scribes. 
He  adopted  the  rigid  aeclosion  and  asceticism  of  the 
Essenes,  and  his  language  rang  with  denunciations  clothed 
in  the  imagery  of  the  desert  Refusing  all  the  titles  which 
the  people  wished  to  force  upon  him,  he  described  himaelf 
as  "  a  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,"  and  announced 
the  coming  of  one  greater  than  himself,  who  would  found 

•  Bee  Bartolocd,  BiU.  iZoUtik,  1.  SIl-614  ;  Llghtfoot,  Bor.  tttlk., 
f.  SS2 ;  Baxtorf,  Sj/nag.  J  ad.,  p.  83. 
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thi  kiasdom  which  he  only  umoimeedL  The  labmiiwioii 
to  the  simple  rite  of  baptism,  a  rite  already  fomiliar  to  the 
Jews  in  the  admission  of  proselTtes,  was  the  only  sign  of 
the  acceptance  of  his  minion  which  he  required ;  and  the 
mnltitndes  were  so  deeply  moTed  by  his  preaching  that  they 
thronged  to  be  baptised  of  him  id  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins.  It  was  in  order  to  receive  this  baptism,  and  to  ratify 
the  mission  of  the  great  ^oreranner,  that  Jesns  left  the 
deep  provincial  fcedasion  in  which  He  had  hitherto  lived. 
The  stainless  personality  of  his  Kinsman  overawed  the 
bold  and  mighty  spirit  of  the  desert  preacher.  He  shiank 
from  baptizing  one  in  whom  he  at  once  recognized  that 
"  royalty  of  inward  happiness,"  and  purity  of  sinless  life, 
which  he  could  not  himself  claim.  Jesns,  however,  though 
He  had  no  sins  to  confess,  bade  John  to  baptise  Him, "  for 
thus  it  beeometh  us,"  He  said,  "to  fulfil  all  righteousness." 
He  received  the  baptism,  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  whom  He  came  to  save,  as  a  beautiful  symbol  of 
moral  purification,  and  as  the  fit  inauguration  of  a  minisbry 
which  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  And 
during  the  baptism  John  saw  the  overshadowing  radiance 
and  heard  the  voice  from  heaven  which  revealed  to  him 
that  the  promised  Messiah  had  now  come,  and  that  this 
Messiah  was  the  Son  of  God. 

After  this  great  crisis,  which  finally  dosed  the  private 
period  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  He  was  "  driven  "  by  the  spirit 
into  the  wilderness  for  His  mysterious  temptation.  The 
details  of  what  occurred  could  of  course  only  have  been 
derived  from  what  He  Himself  made  known  to  His  apostles. 
What  is  dear  is  that  in  that  region  of  Qnarantania,  in  the 
desert  of  Jericho,  He  was  divinely  strengthened  for  this 
mission  by  victoriously  wrestling  with  every  suggestion  of 
the  powers  of  evil  which  could  liave  altered  the  character 
of  His  work.  Although  this  was  not  His  only  temptation', 
it  was  evidently  the  most  deadly.  The  first  temptation 
appealed  subtly  and  powerfully  to  the  exhaustion  of  His 
I^ysical  nature  ;  the  second  to  spiritual  pride,  as  it  would 
have  been  manifested  by  an  unwarranted  challenge  of  the 
providence  of  Ood;  the  third  to  nnhallowed  personal 
ambition.  In  the  two  greatest  temptations  of  His  life— 
in  the  wilderness  and  at  Qethsemane  —He  was  tempted 
both  positively  and  negativdy, — positively  by  allniements 
to  a  lower  line  of  action,  and  negatively  by  the  seductive 
pleas  which  would  have  drawn  Him  aside  from  the  path 
of  suffering.  But  He  won  the  perfect  victory  because 
temptation  never  .passed  into  even  the  thought  of  sin,  but 
was  so  wrestled  with  and  overcome  that  it  made  no  deter- 
mining impression  upon  His  heart' 

After  this  victory  over  the  power  of  evil,  Jesus  returned 
to  the  fords  of  Jordan.  It  will  not  of  course  be  possible 
or  needful  to  dwell  on  the  narratives  of  His  ministry  in  all 
their  details ;  but,  since  these  narratives  are  confessedly 
fragmentary,  we  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  from  the  four 
Gospels  in  rapid  outline  a  sketch  of  the  general  events  of 
His  ministry  before  touching  upon  its  eternal  significance. 
The  events  described  in  the  Qospels  are  often  grouped 
together  by  enbjective  considerations,  and  it  was  the 
evident  object  of  St  John  to  dwell  preponderantly  on  the 
Judsean  ministry,  and  on  those  discourses  which  brooj^t 
ont  the  deeper  and  more  mysterious  side  of  the  being  of 
Christ,  while  the  Synoptists  chieBy  describe  the  work  in 
Galilee,  and  preserve  what  may  be  called  the  more  exoteric 
cUscourses.  The  combination  of  these  disintegrated  records 
into  one  harmoniona  and  consecutive  whole  is  a  task  which 
can  never  be  accomplished  with  absolute  certainty ;  but  it  is 
possible,  without  a  single  arbitrary  conjecture,  to  construct 
•  continuous  narrative  which  shall  simply  follow  the  indi- 
cation of  our  authorities  without  doing  violence  to  them 

'       <  Lnk*  Iv.  IS  s  John  Til.  i ;  Hab.'U.  10, 18,  It.  16. 

'  8m  UUaitBi^  Sinltmun  irfJu—  (Eng.  tr.),  pp.  30,  lia 


in  any  instance.  In  this  scheme  the  minietiy  of  Chibl 
falls  into  the  following  epochs:— (1)  the  early  scenes, 
narrated  by  St  John  idone,  nntil  the  beginning  of  the 
public  preaching  in  Galilee ;  (3)  the  Galilean  ministry  till 
the  murder  of  the  Baptist ;  (3)  the  period  of  decided 
opposition;  (4)  the  period  of  flight  and  peril  nntil  the 
final  farewell  to  Galilee;  (5)  from  the  great  journey  to 
Jerusalem  till  the  retirement  to  Ephraim ;  (6)  from  this 
retirement  tl»  the  >Fassover;  (7)  the  last  supper,  passion, 
trial,  and  cmeifixion ;  (8)  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 

(1)  The  scenes  of  the  first  period  are  related  by  St  John 
with  a  beauty  and  simplicity  which  .can  only  be  called 
idyllic;  He  tells  na  how  the  Baptist,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  aaw  Jesus  pass  by,  and  exclaimed,  in  language  of 
deep  significanee,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  I "  Whether  the  prominent 
thought  in  the  Baptist's  mind  wss  the  paschal  Iamb,  or 
the  lamb  of  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  the  lamb 
which  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  used  as  an  emblem  of 
patient  and  suffering  innocence,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  he  saw  in  Jesua  one  who  vraa  predestined 
to  a  life  of  sorrows  which  should  be  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  The  next  day  the  Baptist  repeated  the  same 
emphatic  testimony  in  the  presence  of  two  Qalilaan  youths, 
St  Andrew  and  St  John,  who  'were  so  deeply  impressed 
by  it  that  they  followed  Jesus,  saw  Him  in  the  place-  where 
He  waa  then  dwelling^  and  became  His  first  disciples. 
Andrew  then  bronght  to  Jesus  his  brother  Simon,  who  also 
recognized  in  Him  the  promised  Messiah.  Three  days 
afterwards  Jesns  called  Philip,  another  young  fisherman 
of  QalQee,  who  in  his  turn  brought  to  Jesus  his  friend 
Nathanael,  the  guildess  Israelite  who  is  known  in  the 
Gospels  as  Bartholomew,  or  the  son  of  ThohnaL  Accom- 
panied by  tb  -e  pure  and  warmhearted  young  men,  and  also 
by  His  mother,  Jesns  was  a  guest  at  the  simple  wedding 
feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  at  which  He  first  displayed  His 
possession  of  supernatural  power  by  taming  the  water  into 
wine.  Then,  after  a  brief  stay  at  Capernaum,  He  went  to 
the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  His  first  visit  to  the  temple 
as  a  recognized  teacher  was  signalized  by  an  authoritative 
Messianic  act  He  cleansed  the  temple  of  its  mean  and 
desecrating  traffic,  although  neither  priests  nor  Pharisee* 
nor  the  Boman  authorities  had  ever  taken  a  step  in  tbnt 
direction.  When  His  right  to  act  thus  was  challenged.  He 
answered  in  mysterious  words,  of  which  the  meaning  waa 
not  thoroughly  understood  till  long  afterwards,  "  Destroy 
this  temple,  rnd  in  three  days  I  will  nuse  it  up  " — speaking 
of  the  spiritual  temple  of  His  body.*  .The  words  created 
so  deep  an  impression  that  after  being  distorted  both  in 
form  uid  meaning  they  formed  one  of  the  chief  charges 
against  Him  at  His  triaL  Even  at  this  early  phase  of  His 
w^ork  Jesns  touched  the  heart  and  won  the  secret  allegiance 
of  Kicodemua,  with  whom  He  held  at  night  the  memorable 
discourse  on  the  new  birth.  But  He  was  met  from  the  first 
by  such  signs  of  opposition  that  He  went  with  His  disciple* 
into  Judna,  and  there  allowed  them  to  baptize.  TheVork 
of  the  Baptist  was  net  yet  over,  and,  nntil  it  was,  Jesns 
both  permitted  the  disdple*  to  adopt  the  symbol  of  puri- 
fication which  had  been  used  by  His  forerunner,  and  Him- 
self similarly  preached  "  Bepent,  for  the  kbgdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Some  Jew*  raised  a  discnssion  with  the 
disciples  of  John  about  purification,  and  they  in  their 
perplexity  and  jealousy  applied  to  their  great  master  with 
the  complaint  that  his  ministry  was  being  eclipsed  by 
that  of  Him  whom  he  h«d  baptized  beyond  Jordan. 
John,  with  noble  self-euppreesion,  pointed  out  that  he  must 


*  John  U.  19.  That  "  tht  Java,"  aa  Bt  John  aalli  tha  opponeata  of 
Christ,  wai*  not  ao  antiraly  ignonnt  of  Hia  mauiag  «s  tiiay  ohota 
to  appaar  raaolta  fkom  Ifitt.  zniL  6S. 
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theneefortli  decrease ;  and  tbortly  after  thii  time  lio  was 
throirn  into  prison  by  Herod  Antipss.  In  consequence  of 
this  event  Jesus  withdrew  into  QalUee.  He  cliote  the  route 
through  Samaria,  and  it  was  to  a  poor  frail  woman  hy 
Jacob's  well  that  He  seems  first  to  hare  distinctljr  revealed 
His  Messiahship.  His  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  the 
Samaritans  to  stay  a  few  days  with  them  was  a  rebuke  to  the 
spirit  of  fanatical  hatred  and  exclusiveness,  which  in  thatday 
so  filled  the  minds  of  His  countrymen  that  they  regarded 
any  intercourse  with  Samaritans  as  involving  pollution. 

(2)  Although  Jesus  was  aware  that  a  prophet  is  often 
least  known  in  his  own  country  and  among  his  own  kindred, 
He  mads  His  way,  preaching  as  He  went  in  various 
synagogues,  direct  to  Nazareth.^  There,  in  the  synagogue, 
He  read  aload  part  of  Isaiah  IxL,  and  amid  deep  silence 
applied  it  to  Himself.  But  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  the  spell  of  His  divine  teaching  was  broken  by  the 
pride  and  ignorance  of  the  Nazirenes,  who  began  to 
mnrmnr  among  tliemselves  about  His  humble  birth  aud 
occupation,  and  to  demand  that  He  should  do  some  deed  of 
power  among  them.  It  was  on  His  reminding  them  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  had  wrought  their  miracles  of  healing 
aix>n  strangers  that  they  rose  in  fury,  and  dragged  Him 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  their  city  was  built. 
Something,  however,  in  the  majesty  of  His  bearing  seems 
to  have  created  in  their  minds  a  supernatural  awe,  so  that, 
as  on  Inter  occasions,  He  was  able  "  to  pass  through  the 
midst  of  them,  and  go  on  His  way."  To  the  place  of  His 
birth  He  seems  never  to  have  returned. 

From  this  time  His  home,  so  far  as  He  coold  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  have  a  home,  was  at  the  bright  little  city 
of  Capernaum  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  which, 
perhaps  in  consequence  ofthe  churlishness  of  the  Nazarenes, 
His  mother  and  brethren  also  migrated.  At  this  point 
begins  the  period  of  His  brightest  activity,  the  year  which 
was  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  "the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,"  The  scene  of  that  ministry  was  mainly  the  beauti- 
ful and  popnlous  plain  of  Gennesaret  through  which 
passed  "  the  way  of  the  sea,"  the  great  caravan  road  which 
led  to  Damascus.  It  was  the  manufacturing  district  of 
Palestine,  thronged  by  men  of  all  nationalities,  and  therefore 
pre-eminently  suited  for  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  a  scene  of  infinite  charm,  aud  the 
opportunities  of  sailing  from  place  to  place,  and  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  which  were  afforded  by  the  inland  lake, 
rendered  it  specially  appropriate.  On  the  way  to  Caper- 
naum Jesus  healed  by  His  word  the  son  of  the  courtier  of 
Herod,-  who  in  consequence  believed  with  his  whole  house. 
Mnch  of  the  brief  story  of  the  Gospels  is  made  up  of  the 
records  of  single  days  which  stood  oat  with  marked 
prominence  One  such  day  was  the  first  Sabbath  at 
Capernanm.  Christ  began  with  a  sermon  in  tlie  synagogue, 
during  which  He  wrought  one  of  His  great  exorcisms  on  a 
raving  demnnia:  who  was  present  in  the  audienc:.  Retir- 
ing to  the  house  of  Peter,  He  healed  Peter's  mother-in-law 
of  a  fever,  and  at  sunset,  when  the  Sabbath  ended,  wrought 
many  cures  upon  a  multitude  of  sufferers.  The  fame  uf 
this  day  rang  eve)i  to  Syria,  and,  finding  that  even  tem- 
porary seclasion  was  now  impossible,  Jesus  went  from 
village  to  village  preaching  the  kingdom  of  Ood.'  It  was 
at  this  time  that  He  preached  to  the  multitude  from  Peter's 
boat,  and  after  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  called 
Andrew,  Peter,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee*  to  a  closer  and 

>  Lake  If.  15. 

'  Not  iniprobiibly  Chnia,  Hend'i  stamrd,  whoM  wife  Joanas  wis 
ons  of  the  *'  miniitering  women." 

*  Thru  nieh  circuits  in  Oslilsa  m  ftlntlf  tnceaUs ;  but  it  is  sot 
poMible  to  mark  their  eepsnte  ineideDtt. 

*  Tlier  were  probeUf  Int  ooulna  of  Jenu,  for  it  •aeme  imbaUe 
ftom  Hsrk  zr.  40,  John  ziz.  26,  tlist  BsIodm  the  wife  of  Zebedee  wu 
s  lister  of  the  Viigia  Msiy.  -      -    -    - 


more  unremitting  discipleslup.  Matthew  the  publican  vu 
the  next  to  "leave  all"  and  follow  Christ  The  choice  of 
the  full  ntimber  of  twelve  to  be  apostles  took  place  just 
before  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  nothing  can  more 
decisively  show  the  wisdom  aud  insight  of  Jesus  than  th} 
fact  that  among  the  twelve  were  characters  so  oppoeits  ai 
a  zealot  and  a  publican.  Judos,  the  "  man  of  Kerioth,"  was 
probably  the  only  Judaean  in  the  little  band  of  Oalilaenaa 
The  great  discourse  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Monat 
was  delivered  primarily  io  the  disciples,  bat  was  intended 
also  for  the  multitude.  The  hill  by  the  Galilann  lake* 
was  the  Sinai  of  the  new  duiiensation,  but  it  was  a  mount 
not  of  terrors  but  of  beatitudes.  The  sermon  first  sketched 
the  character  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  kingdom  both 
absolutely  and  relatively.*  It  proceeded  to  iJcetch  the 
new  law  in  contrast,  both  general  and  special,  with  the 
old.'  The  last  great  section  of  it  was  occupied  with  the 
cliaracteristics  of  the  new  life — its  devotion,  its  duties,  and 
its  dangers.'  It  ended  with  the  contrast  between  doeis 
and  mere  hearers."  The  grandeur,  originality,  independ- 
ence, and  authoritative  tone  of  the  sermon,  with  its  vivid 
illustratbns  aud  divine  idealism,  produced  a  very  deep  and 
wide  Impression.  The  inauguration  of  the  doctrine  was 
followed  by  deeds  of  mercy  and  power.  From  this  time 
He  was  constantly  surrounded  by  thronging  multitudes, 
and  was  constantly  appealed  to  for  miracles  of  compassion. 
We  are  told  in  quick  succession  of  the  healing  of  a  leper 
by  a  touch,  of  the  centurion's  servant  by  a  word,  and  the 
raising  from  the  dead  of  the  widow's  son  at  Kain ;  and 
so  incessant  was  His  activity  that  His  mother  and  His 
brethren  began  to  be  alarmed.  Soon  after  the  miracle  at 
Kain  He  received  the  deputation  from  John  the  Baptist, 
then  in  his  gloomy  prison  at  Macluerus,  to  ask  whether  He 
were  indeed  the  Messiah.  He  bade  the  messengers  take 
back  no  other  answer  than  the  works  which  they  had 
witnessed  or  heard,  and  pre-eminent  among  them  was  the 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  It  was  after  their 
departure  that  He  pronounced  the  unequalled  eulogy  on 
John  as  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  wlule  yet  "the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  was,  in  spiritual  privi]£ge^ 
greater  than  He.  It  was  in  this  discourse  that  He  con- 
trasted the  glad  and  natural  geniality  of  His  own  example 
— 08  one  who  came  "  eating  and  drinking  " — with  the 
asceticism  and  gloom  of  the  Baptist.  He  never  refused 
the  invitations  even  of  the  Pharisees,  and  it  waa  at  the 
banquet  of  a  Pharisee  named  Siraon  that  He  accepted  the 
pathetic  devotion  of  the  "woman  that  was  a  sinner' 
(whom  Christian  tradition  persistently  identifies  with  Mary 
of  Magdala),  and  rebuked  the  haughty  and  untender  for- 
malism of  His  host.  His  life  during  this  period,  as  He 
wandered  about  Gennesaret  and  its  vicinity,  preaching  to 
rejoicing  crowds,  was  a  life  of  poverty,  toil,  and  simplici^, 
but  it  was  also  a  life  of  exalted  joy  from  the  rapturous 
gratitude  of  the  people  and  the  faith  which  enablni  Him 
to  work  many  deeds  of  mercy  among  them.  Of  one 
episode  of  the  period  many  details  are  preserved.  After 
one  of  the  missionary  tours  in  Galilee,  Jesus,  finding  Him- 
self surrounded  by  a  vast  throng,  began  for  the  first  time 
to  preach  to  them  in  those  parables  which  were  the  most 
characteristic  form  of  His  subsequent  teaching,  and  which 
had  the  additional  advantage  of  testing  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual qualities  of  His  hearers.  He  began  with  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  and  this  method  of  instruction  naturally  stimu- 
lated to  such  an  extent  the  eagerness  of  His  hearers  that  He 
was  kept  teaching  till  evening  came.  A  second  ill-judged 
attempt  of  His  mother  and  brethren  to  control  His  pro- 
ceedings probably  combined  with  the  sense  of  deep  weari- 
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■aifc  to  eraato  •  desire  for  brief  rest  and  letirement,  and 
He  urged  His  disciples  to  a  hasty  departure  to  the  lonelier 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake.  Daring  the  sail  of  about  6 
miles  there  rose  one  of  the  violent  sudden  storms  to  which 
the  Sea  of  Qolilee  is  speclaUj  lisblei  He  was  sleeping  on 
the  leather  cushion  of  the  steersman  the  deep  ideep  of 
fatigue,  which  not  eren  the  waves  now  dadiing  into 
the  boat  oould  disturb.  The  disciples  woke  Him  in 
wild  alarm,  aud  the  calm  majesty  with  which  He  hushed 
the  storm  made  an  indelible  impression  on  their  minds. 
No  sooner  had  they  landed  on  the  other  side  than  they 
were  met  by  a  naked  and  raying  manioc,  whose  dwelling 
was  in  the  tombs  which  are  still  risible  on  the  neighboaring 
hillsides.  Jesus  healed  him,  and  (as  we  are  told  in  a 
narrative  which  evidently  tonches  on  things  entirely  beyond 
onr  cognizance)  suffered  the  demons  to  enter  into  a  herd  of 
swine  hard  by,  which  immediately  rushed  violently  over  .a 
steep  place  into  the  sea.  The  semi-heathen  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  alarmod  by  His  presence,  and  vexitd  at  the 
loss  of  their  swine,  entreated  Him  to  depart  ont  of  their 
eoasts.  He  granted  their  evil  petition,  but  left  the  healed 
demoniac  to  lead  them  to  a  better  frame  of  mind.  The 
people  on  the  other  side  recognized  the  sail  of  His  return- 
ing vessel,  and  were  waiting  in  mnltitndes  to  meet  Him. 
While  preaching  to  them  in  a  house  at  Capernaum,  the 
friends  of  a  paralytic,  who  had  been  unable  to  get  near 
Bba  for  the  press,  let  down  the  sick  man  through  the  roof 
in  front  of  Him,  and  He  healed  him,  exciting  some  murnxirs 
ftom  the  Scribes,  who  had  already  begun  to  watch  Him 
with  sospieion,  by  first  using  the  formula  "  Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,*  From,  the  house  He  adjourned  to  the 
shore,  and  after  another  brief  time  of  teaching  there  went 
to  the  farewell  feast  which  Matthew  gave  to  the  "  publicans 
and  sinners "  who  had  been  his  friends.  The  Pharisees, 
afraid  as  yet  to  find  fanlt  with  Him  directly,  asked  the 
diseiples  in  great  displeasure  why  their  Master  ate  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  whose  very  touch  they  regarded  as 
a  pollution.  The  answer  of  Jesus  was  given  in  the  memor- 
able quotation,  to  which  He  more  than  once  referred,  "  Qo 
ye  and  learn  what  that  meanetb,  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice."^  He  answered  the  inquiry  of  St  John's 
disciples  about  fasting  by  pointing  ont  to  them  that  the 
glad  initiation  of  the  marriage  feast  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  no  time  for  fasting,*  and  that  the  embodiment 
of  K  new  spirit  in  old  form  was  like  putting  new  wine  in 
worn  skins,  or  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment  It  seems 
to  have  been  immediately  after  the  banquet  that  He  received 
the  heartrending  appeal  of  Jaims  that  He  would  come  and 
heal  his  little  daughter.  On  the  way  He  healed  the  woman 
with  the  iune  who  secretly  touched  the  fringe  of  His 
garment'  By  the  time  He  reached  the  house  of  Jaims  the 
little  maid  was  dead,  snd  His  three  most  chosen  disciples 
— ^Peter,  James,  aud  John — were  alone  admitted  with  the 
father  and  mother  to  witness  this  second  instance  in  which 
He  recalled  the  dead  to  lifa 

It  was  probably  at  this  point  of  the  ministry  that  there 
occurred  the  visit  to  that  nnnamad  feast  at  Jerusalem,* 
which  was  almost  certainly  the  Feast  of  Pnrim.  Perhaps 
with  a  view  to  this  absence  from  Galilee  He  sent  ont  the 
twelye,  two  and  two,  to  preach  and  perform  works  of  mercy 
in  His  name,  sending  them  "  like  lambs  among  wolves," 
and  bidding  them  set  the  example  of  the  most  absolute 
contentment  and  umplieity.    Dnring  His  visit  to  Jemsalem, 

>H«L  tL& 
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*  An  Intonating  indlestloa  that  ho  obaarrod  avon  ih*  mlnato  psr- 
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where— as  we  learn  from  St  John,  whose  facts  are  inciden- 
tally confirmed  by  allusions  in  the  Synoptists — He  had 
many  friends  and  followers.  He  healed  the  impotent  man 
at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  excited  the  bitter  enmity  of 
the  Jews  by  deliberately  is^noring  the  exaggerated  minutia 
of  the  traditional  law  which  made  them  regard  it  as  a 
heinous  crim.  to  cany  even  the  siflullest  burden  on  the 
SabbatL  The  simple  command  to  the  healed  man  to  tahe 
up  the  mat  on  which  he  lay  and  walk  aroused  the  Jews 
to  fnry  ;  and  from  that  incident,  as  St  John  expressly 
tells  us,  the  overt  persecution  of  Jesus  began.'  He  seems 
to  have  been  summoned  before  some  committee  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  but  on  this  occasion  they  did  not  dare  to  punish 
His  violation  of  their  traditions,  and  on  the  contrary  had 
to  listen  in  nnavailing  wrath,  not  only  to  His  irresistiUa 
defence  of  what  He  had  done  on  the  Sibbath,  but  to  Divine 
claims  which  they  declared  to  be  blasphemy.  They  did 
not  dare  to  touch  Him,  knowing  Hia  power  with  the  people^ 
but  from  that  day  the  leading  authorities  of  Jerasalem  seem 
to  have  determined  on  His  death,  and  their  hostility  was 
so  bitter  and  persistent  that  He  left  Jemsalem  without 
waiting  for  the  approaching  Passover. 

(3)  It  was  from  this  moment  that  the  period  of  determined 
opposition  began.  Hitherto  the  local  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
of  Galilee  might  disapprove  and  ninrmur,  but  they  hod  not 
dared  to  set  themselves  in  distinct  and  public  antagonism 
against  Him.  They  wen  now  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the 
fact  that  the  leading  authorities  of  ths  capital  had  repudi- 
ated His  claima  The  high  priests  and  Pharisees  even  sent 
some  of  their  nnmber  to  act  as  spies  npon  His  words  and 
actions,  and  sea  how  they  might  contrive  occasions  for  His 
rain.  He  returned  to  Galilee  with  the  fall  knowledge 
that  His  human  day  was  beginning  to  fade  into  evening, 
and  that  the  sentence  of  violent  death  hnng  over  Him.  It 
was  at  this  solemn  time  that  the  murder  of  John  thrilled 
men's  hearts  with  horror.  Jesus  retired  with  the  disciples 
to  a  desert  plain  near  the  town  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  lake  known  as  Bethsaida  Julias,  which  was  in  the 
dominion  of  the  milder  Philip,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  blood-stained  Antipas.  Even  to  this  retirement, 
however,  the  .  multitude  followed  Him,  and  here  it  was 
that,  moved  with  deep  compassion.  He  fed  the  five  thousand 
with  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  Then  urging 
the  departure  of  His  disciples  by  boat  to  Capernaum,  He 
dismissed  the  multitude  in  the  gathering  dusk,  and  at  last 
fled  from  thence'  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill  when 
He  spent  the  night  in  prayer.  During  the  night  a  terrible 
storm  arose,  and  He  came  to  His  disciples  walking  npon 
the  sea,  and  rescued  St  Peter  as  with  a  half  faith  he  en- 
deavoured to  meet  Him  on  the  water.  The  next  day  at 
Capernaum  He  uttered  that  memorable  diaeonrae  about 
Himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  "  eating 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Han  and  drinking  Hia  Uood," 
which  was  expressly  designed  to  dissipate  idle  chiliastio  and 
material  delusions,  and  to  test  the  sincerity  of  a  spiritual 
faitL  The  discourse  created  deep  discontent,  and  from 
that  time  many  forsook  Him.  He 'even  foresaw  that  one 
of  His  chosen  apostles  was  "  a  devil " ;  bat  Peter  spoke 
the  conviction  of  the  rest  iu  the  noble  words,  "  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  t    Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.* 

But  henceforth  opposition  became  mora  marked  and 
more  fearless.  It  had  already  been  stirred  up  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Jewish  formalists  by  His  claiming  to  forgive  sins, 
by  His  disapproval  of  asceticism,  by  His  intereoorae^  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  It  gathered  force  from  His  consistent 
depreciation  of  the  petty  traditional  superstitions  which 
had  degraded  the  Sabbath  from  a  delight'  and  a  blessing 
into  a  mere  fetish  of  servitude.  When  the  incident  at 
Bethesda  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
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Phariwie  ipies  from  Jenualem  especially  watched  His 
Babbath  proceedings.  Again  and  again  their  hatred  was 
kindled  on  this  point  Now  thej  indignantly  challenged 
the  conduct  of  tiie  hungry  disciples  for  plucking  ears  of 
com  and  rubbing  them  in  their  hands  on  the  Sabbath  day ; 
on  another  occasion  they  attacked  Him  for  healing  on  the 
Sabbath  day  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  imd  later 
on  for  healing  the  bowed  woman,  and  the  blind  man  at 
Jerusalem.  On  each  of  these  occasions  He  exposed  with 
irresistible  demonstration  their  inconsistency  and  hypocrisy, 
but  thereby  only  deepened  their  anger  against  Him.  On 
other  occasions  He  came  into  violent  collision  with  their 
whole  system  of  traditional  ceremonialism  by  pouring  eon- 
tempt  on  their  snperflaous  and  meaningless  ablations,  by 
showing  how  comparatively  meaningless  wsa  their  scm- 
pnloeity  about  clean  and  unclean  meats,  and  generally  by 
denouncing  the  spirit  which  had  led  them  to  place  the 
cumbrous  pettinesses  of  their  oral  law  above  the  word  of 
Qod  and  the  inmost  spirit  of  all  true  religion.  The  rage 
of  His  Pharisaic  opponents  culminated  on  one  day  of  open 
and  final  rupture  between  Himself  and  the  spies  of  the 
Sanhedrin.  Finding  Him  standing  in  silent  prayer,  the 
disciples  had  asked  Him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  and  in 
reply  He  had  taught  them  "  the  Lord's  prayer,"  and  told 
them,  in  such  accents  as  man  had  never  heard  before,  about 
the  fitherhood  of  Qod,  and  the  consequent  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Shortly  afterwards  He  had  wrought  one  of  His  most  maiVel- 
lons  cures  upon  a  poor  wretch  who  was  at  onoe  blind,  dumb, 
and  mad.  The  Pharisees  felt  bonnd  to  check  the  astonished 
admiration  which  this  act  had  onoe  more  excited,  and  with 
impotent  and  stupid  malignity  had  tried  to  teach  their 
foliowen  that  He  east  9nt  devils  by  Beelzebnb  the  prince  of 
the  devils.  This  blasphemous  folly  had  draim  down,upon 
their  heads  words  of  rebuke  more  intense  and  stem  Uian 
they  had  ever  heard.  Such  words,  addressed  to  men 
accustomed  to  unbounded  admiration  as  infallible  teachers, 
aroused  them  to  the  deadliest  hostility,  and  they  soon  found 
a  weapon  of  annoyance  and  injury  by  demanding  on  every 
possible  occasion  that  "  sign  from  heaven "  which  Jesus 
always  refused  to  give.  Their  exacerbation  seems  to  have 
alarmed  His  mother  and  brethren  into  the  third  of  their 
ill-timed  interferences,  which  Jesus  had  onoe  more  to  check 
by  declaring  that  the  day  had  now  come  on  which  human 
relationships  were  as  nothing'  compared  to  the  spiritual 
The  time  for  the  mid-day  meal  had  now  arrived,  and  Jesus 
accepted,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  given  in  no  good 
•pint,  the  invitation  of  a  Pharisee  to  break  bread  in  his 
housei  On  entering  He  at  once  sat  down  at  table,  since  it 
was  but  a  brief  and  trivial  meal,  perhaps  of  bread  and  fmits, 
and  the  muititode  were  waiting  outside  to  hear  the  word 
of  Oud.  Instantly  He  recognised  that  He  was  alone  in  the 
midst  of  enemies,  and,  moved  to  deep  indignation  by  their 
hypocrisy  and  baseness,  He  delivered  a  terrible  denunciation 
of  the  whole  system  and  religion  of  the  legalists  and 
Pharisees.  The  feast  broke  np  in  confusion,  and  the  guests 
began  to  snrronnd  Jesus  with  vehement,  taunting,  and 
threatening  demonstrations.^  Passing  from  amongst  them 
He  found  Ae  multitude  actually  treading  on  each  other  in 
their  haste  and  eagerness,  and  perhaps  it  vras  to  their  pre- 
sence that  He  owed  His  safety.  He  preached  to  them  a 
sermon,  characterized  throughout  by  the  deep  emotions  by 
which  His  spirit  had  been  agitated,  of  which  the  main  topic 
was  the  awfnl  peril  of  hypocrisy  and  greed;  and  then — as 
(hough  some  solemn  agony  had  passed  over  His  spirit — He 
warMd  them  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  of  the  awful 
consequence*  of  rqecting  His  teaching. 

(4)  With  that  day  of  conflict  ended  the  second  and  darker 
stage  of  His  work  in  Oalileek     The  remainder  of  His  life 
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was  mainly  passed  in  flight,  in  peril,  and  in  ooneealmaiit, 
only  broken  by  brief  occasional  appearances  in  Galilee  sad 
Jerusalem.     He  departed  from  Capernaum,  and  went  into 
the  heathen  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.    But  few  particalais 
of  this  period  are  recorded.     Somewhere  in  thoee  ngiaas 
He  tested  the  strong  faith  of  the  Syro-Phosnidan  womaii, 
and  healed  her  demoniao  daughter.    From  ^yre  and  Sides 
He  wandered  soutbwarda  again,  fc— ping  mainly  to  the 
eastward  and  less  inhabited  region,  only  now  and  thsa 
healing  a  sufierer,  but  gradually  attracting  erowda  once 
more.     Somewhere  on  the  Persan  side  of  tihe  lake  He  fed 
the  four  thousand.    After  this  period  of  wandering  and 
absence  He  once  more  sailed  to  Vagdala,  but  was  met 
immediately  by  the  ominous  conjunction  of  Herodians  and 
Pharisees  with  their  hostile  demand  for  a  sign.     Turning 
away  from  them,  He  nttwed  His  last  sad  farewell  and 
prophecy  to  the  cities  in  whidi  He  had  laboured,  and  once 
more  journeyed  northwards.     Dnring  this  journey  they 
came  near  to  Coaarea  Philippi,  and,  after  standing  in  silent 
prayer.  He  aaked  His  disciples  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
the  Son  of  man  am  t "    The  sorrowful  confession  had  to  bs 
made  that,  though  they  recognized  Him  as  a  prophet,  they 
had  not  recognisedvHim  as  the  MessiaL     Then  came  tha 
momentous  question,  which  was  to  test  how  mnch  of  His 
task  was  accomplished  in  thshearts  of  those  apostlea  whose 
training  had  now  for  some  time  been  His  principal  work, 
<*  Bat  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  t"    Then  it  was  that  Peter 
won  the  immortal  glory  of  giving  that  which  has  thenceforth 
been  the  answer  of  all  the  C!hriatian  world,  "  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God.*    That  answer  is  ths 
inaugnration,  in  human  convictions,  of  Christisnity  and  of 
Christendom ;  and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  promise  of  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  and 
the  foundation  of   the   Christian   church   upon  a  rock. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  passage,  we  see 
that  Jesus  meant  to  confer  on  His  church  the  teaching 
power  of   which  the  key  was  the  symbol,  the.  power  of 
legislative  action  indicated  by  binding  and  loosing;  and 
the  prophetic  insight  on  which  depended  the  ability  to 
absolve  in  God's  name.     But  to  obviate  all  delusions  Ha 
at  once  revealed  to  them  the  dark  abyss  of  sufTering  down 
which  He  hsd  first  to  tzesd ;  and,  as  though  to  prove  bow 
little  daim  His  words  gave  to  sacerdotal  usurpations,  He 
proceeded  to  rebnke  in  the  sternest  words  the  presnmptioB 
of  Peter,  who  ventured  to  set  aside  His  predictions  as  to 
His  coming  sufferings  and  death.    It  was  six  days  after  tlus 
that  He  took  the  three  most  chosen  apostles  with  Him  np 
the  snowy  slopes  of  Hermon,  whsre  they  witnessed  the 
transfiguration,  as  though  to  stTengthen  their  faith  in  the 
dark  hours  to  come.     On  descending  the  hill.  He  healed 
the  demoniao  boy  whom  the  apostlea  had  vainly  tried  to 
help,  and  built  on  this  exorcism  the  lesson  of  fkith  whidi 
He  was   never  weary  of  inculcating   on  His  followers. 
Having  now  reached  the  northern  limit  of  the  Holy  Land, 
He  turned  His  footsteps  southwards  by  the  moet  secluded 
paths,  omitting  no  opportunity  to  train  the  apostlea,  now 
teaching  them  humility  by  the  example  of  a  little  child, 
and  now  warning  them  by  signiBcant  parables  of  the  naed 
of  self-sacrifice  and  of  the  spirit  of  forgiveness. 

(0)  At  the  ensuing  Feast  of  Tabernacles  we  find  Him 
once  more  at  Jerusalem,  where  He  appeared  suddenly  in  the 
temple.  St  John  records  His  teadiings,  drawn  frx>m  the 
various  incidents  of  the  feast^  and  also  the  divided  opinions 
of  the  people,  and  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the 
rulmg  classes.  This  vidt  to  the  Holy  City  was  marked  by 
the  incident  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  in  which  He 
showed  such  sovereign  wisdom  and  tenderness^  and  by 
the  Sabbatarian  disputes  which  arose  from  the  healing  et 
the  blind  man.  On  one  occasion  Jesus  had  to  leave  the 
temple  amid  a  burst  of  fnr^  in  wU«b  ti>9  Jvwi  ttvewtviivd 
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.to  (tone  Him,  and  when  He  left  Jenualem  it  vu  nnder 
the  direct  ban  of  ezoommunicstioD.  Under  these  circom- 
Btancee  He  returned  for  one  more  brief  visit  to  Galilee.  The 
news  which  He  received  of  the  murder  of  some  Qalilnuu  in 
the  temple  by  Pilate,  and  of  Herod's  designs  against  His 
safety,  show  how  surrounded  by  perils  was  His  human  life. 
But  He  now  calmly  ended  His  work  in  Galilee  by  the 
mission  of  seventy  disciples  to  prepare  for  His  great  last 
journey  soathwards.  His  words  of  farewell  to  the  cities 
which  had  rejected  Him  were  full  of  sadness  and  solem- 
nity, as  He  started  from  the  land  which  had  refused  His 
mission  to  the  city  in  which  He  was  to  be  ciucified. 

We  now  eater  on  the  last  great  phase  of  His-  work,  the 
incidents  of  His  final  journey  and  the  close  of  His  ministry. 
First  He  was  refused  shelter  by  the  rude  villagers  of  En- 
gannim,  and  had  to  change  his  route.  Next  came' the 
healing  of  the  ten  lepers,  of  whom  but  one  showed  gratitude, 
and  he  was  a  Samaritan.  The  Sabbath  healings  of  the 
bowed  wDOsan  and  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy  ate  the 
two  chief  miracles  of  the  journey,  during  which  He  also 
delivered  many  most  memorable  discoarsee,  and  some  of 
His  divinest  parables — such  as  those  of  the  good  Samaritan 
and  the  prodigal  wn.  So  we  trace  His  steps  to  the  house 
of  Martha  and  Uaiy  at  Bethany,  and  to  Jenualem,  which 
He  visited  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  His  appearance 
in  the  temple  was  always  the  signal  for  the  fiercest 
opposition  of  Sadducees  and  Pharisesa,  who  watched  with 
je^nsy  and  hatred  the  eag  :rness  of  the  multitude  to  hear 
Him.  After  serious  conflicts  He  retired  to  the  other 
Bethany,  beyond  Jordan.  Among  the  few  recorded 
ipcidents  of  His  stay  in  Perca  are  the  attempts  to  entangle 
Him  with  Herod  end  the  Jewish  schools  by  questions 
abont  divorce,  t1-e  beautiful  scene  of  blessing  Uie  little 
children,  and  the  discourse  about  riches  on  the  occasion 
of  the  test  which  He  applied  to  the  rich  young  ruler  who 
"  made  the  great  refusaL"  The  death  of  Lazarus  summoned 
Him  to  Bethany,  and  the  moat  signal  miracle  which  He 
there  wronght  by  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead  excited 
sodi  notice  that  the  Sanhedrin  now  met  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Caiaphoa,  and  came  to  the  deliberate  conclusion 
that  they  must  pot  Him  to  death,  lest  the  populace  should 
raise  tumults  on  His  behalf  which  might  precipitate  the 
final  intervention  of  Bome  in  the  affairs  of  their  nation. 
Bat,  as  His  time  was  not  yet  come,  Jesus  avoided  the  peril 
of  public  arrest  or  private  assaasinatioa  by  retiring  to  an  ob- 
aenre  village  called  Ephraim,  on  the  edge  of  the  wlldemeaa. 

(6)  He  did  not  leave  Ephraim'  till  He  could  join  the 
great  caravan  of  Galilnan  pilgrims  with  whom  He  could 
proceed  in  safety  to  His  last  passover.  His  apostles,  both 
from  His  own  warnings  and  from  the  visible  grandeur  of 
His  transfiguration  of  aelf-sacrifice,  were  well  aware  that 
a  crisis  of  His  career  had  now  arrived ;  and  nothing  can 
show  more  clearly  the  mistaken  character  of  their  Messianic 
hopes  than  the  fact  that,  though  He  now  distinctly  told 
them  the  crowning  horror  that  He  shoold  be  crucified,  the 
aona  of  Zebedee  came  with  their  mother  Salome  to  beg  for 
places  at  His  right  hand  and  His  left  in  His  kingdom. 
Jesna  made  their  ambitious  request  a  theme  for  rich  and 
solemn  teachings  on  the  beatitude  of  Buffering  for  the  cause 
of  God  and  man.  As  they  approached  Jericho,  acoompaaied 
by  szcited  multitodea.  He  healed  the  blind  Bartimsena, 
and  in  Jerichc  He  ezdted  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd  by 
accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  publican  Zacchnus.  On 
the  road  between  Jericho  and  Bethany  He  delivered  the 
parable  of  the  pounds.  He  arrived  at  Bethany  probably  on 
Friday,  Nisan  8,  a.t7.c.  783  (March  31,  30  x.j>.),  tax  days 
befoie  the  passover,  and  before  the  sunset  had  began  the 
Sabbath  honia,  The  Sabbath  was  spent  in  quiet.  In  the 
evening  Martha  and  Mary  gave  him  a  banquet  in  the  house 
p(  Sinpil  tbe  leper,  at  whicl^  ^l^>ft  >"  W  devotion  and 


gratitude^  broke  the  alabaster  of  preeiuna  ointment  over' 
His  head  and  feet,  and  so  awoke  the  deadly  avarice  of 
Judas  that  he  seems  on  that  very  evening  to  have  oommnned 
with  the  Jewish  priests  for  the  paltry  blood-money  of  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (less  than  £4)  for  which  he  was  willing  to 
betray  Him.  On  the  morning  of  Palm  Banday  Jesus  made 
His  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem  amid  the  palm-waving 
throngs,  who  shouted  "  Hoaanna  to  the  son  of  David,"  and 
at  the  point  of  the  road  where  the  city  first  bursts  upon 
the  view  He  paused  to  weep  over  it  and  propl^esy  its 
doom.  After  once  more  cleansing  the  temple,  and  protect- 
ing from  the  anger  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees  the  children 
who  still  shouted  Hoeanna,  He  spoke  to  Philip  about  the 
Greeks  (probably  from  Edassa)  who  wished  to  see  Him, 
and,  struigthened  by  a  voioe  from  heaven,  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  teaching.  At  evening  He  retired  for  safety 
with  the  twelve  outside  the  city  walls  in  the  direction  at 
Bethany.  On  the  Monday  morning,  as  He  went  to  Jeru- 
salem, He  pronounced  the  symbolic  doom  npon  the  fig- tree 
which  had  only  leaves.  On  entering  the  temple  He  was 
met  by  a  formidable  deputation  of  priests,  scribes,  and 
rabbis,  who  demanded  "  by  what  authority  He  was  actings* 
— a  question  which  He  dedined  to  answer  until  they  proved 
their  right  to  ask  it,  by  giving  a  definite  opinion  respecting 
the  baptism  of  John.  Their  confession  of  inability  to  do  this 
was  so  marked  a  proof  of  their  incompetence  to  claim  the 
function  of  religions  teachers,  that  He  refused  to  meet  their 
challenge.  The  day  may  be  called  "  a  day  of  parables,"  for 
during  His  teaching  He  spoke  the  parablea  of  the  two  sons, 
the  rebellions  husbandmen,  the  builders  and  the  comer 
stone,  and  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son.  These  paiablea 
were  so  obviously  aimed  at  the  hypocrisy,  malevolence, 
and  presumption  of  the  Jewish  authorities  that  fear  alone 
restrained  them  from  immediately  seizing  Him.  At  even- 
ing He  again  retired  from  the  city.  The  next  day,  the 
Tuesday  in  Passion  week,  may  be  called  the  day  of  temp- 
tations, for  it  was  marked  by  three  deliberate  attempta 
to  undermine  His  authority  by  involving  Him  in  some 
difficulty  either  with  the  nlera  or  the  people.  In  the 
morning  walk  to  Jerusalem  He  taught  to  Hia  disciples  a 
lesson  of  faith  from  the  withered  fig-tree.  In  the  temple 
He  waa  first  met  by  the  plot  of  the  Herodians  and  Pharisees 
to  embroil  Him  either  with  the  Bomana  or  the  populace  by 
a  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  piling  tribhte,  then  by 
a  piece  of  poor  casuistry  on  the  part  of  the  Sadducees  con- 
cerning the  resurrection,  then  by  the  question  of  a  Scribe 
as  to  the  great  commandment  of  the  lawl  In  each  instance 
the  divine  and  ready  wisdom  of  His  answers  not  only 
entirely  defeated  the  atratagems  of  the  Sanhedrists,  but 
showed  His  immeasurable  superiority  to  them  in  knowledge 
and  insight.  Then,  to  prove  how  easily  He  might  have 
turned  the  tablea  on  them,  had  He  desired  their  humilia- 
tion. He  exposed  their  complete  ignorance  respecting  the 
very  subject  on  which  they  claimed  the  fullest  knowledge 
by  reducing  them  to  a  confession  of  their  inability  to  ezplt^ 
why  David  in  the  spirit  had  given  the  name  of  Lord  to  the 
Msasiah  who  was  to  be  his  son.  And  then,  knosring  that 
the  time  had  come  when  their  degradation  of  religion  into 
a  mere  tyranny  and  semblance  ahould  be  set  forth.  He 
delivered  the  terrible  denunciation  which,  with  ita  eightfold 
"  Woe  onto  yon.  Scribe*  and  Fbariaees,  hypocrites,"  was 
intended  to  leave  them  ntteriy  inezcnaablei  The  Jewiah 
authoiitiea  felt  that  this  was  a  final  rupture,  that  the^ 
must  now,  at  all  costs,  bring  aboat  Hia  immediate  deatL 

Before  He  left  the  temple  for  ever  He  taoght  the  lesson 
of  true  darity  as  illustrated  by  the  vridow'e  mitp,  and  then 
went  and  sat  on  the  green  slopee  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
There  He  prononn^ed  to  His  disciples  that  great  eschato- 
logieal  discourse  which  was  snggeated  by  their  admiration 
of  the  temple  building,  destined  so  soon  to  Kink  m  bl994 
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kai  ashes.  In  tbe  oool  of  ereniog  thaj  walked  to  Bethany, 
perhaps  at  the  Tery  time  that  Jndaa  was  arranging  with 
the  priests  the  final  details  of  His  betrayal  and  arrest 
The  Wednesday  was  spent  in  deep  retirement  at  Bethany, 
and  not  a  single  Word  or  incident  is  recorded  on  that  day. 
On  the  Thnrsday  morning  He  woke  never  to  sleep  again. 

(7)  On  the  evening  of  Thnrsday  Jesus  went  with  His 
disciples  to  Jernsalem  to  keep  that  qnasi-paschal  feast  at 
whidi  He  institated  the  sacrament  of  the  Eachatiat  Even 
then  the  apostles  had  jealonsies  about  precedence,  and  it 
was  to  cure  them  of  their  fatil  tendency  to  selfish  pride 
and  ambition  that  He  washed  the  disciples'  feet  Daring 
the  sapper  He  first  indicated  to  John,  and  through  him  to 
Peter,  that  He  knew  who  the  traitor  was.  He  clearly  told 
them  that  this  was  the  last  meal  which  He  should  eat  with 
them,  and  bode  them  henceforth  "eit  bread  and  drink 
wine  "  in  sacramental  memory  of  Him.  It  was  after  Judas 
had  gone  forth  into  the  night  that  He  began  those  last 
discourses  preserved  for  us  by  St  John  alone,  which  are 
so  "  rarely  mixed  of  sadoess  and  joys,  and  studded  with 
mysteries  as  with  emeralds."  There  is  a  matehlees  beauty 
and  tenderness  in  the  records  of  His  gentle  words  of  warn- 
ing and  help  to  Fetor,  Thomas,  Philip,  and  Jude,  and  of 
that  familiar  interconrse  with  his  dearest  followers,  whose 
sinking  spirits  He  sustained  by  the  promise  of  the  Com- 
forter. Then  they  sang  a  hymn,  probi3>ly  the  Psalm  known 
to  the  Jews  as  the  Qreat  Hallel,  and  in  the  darkness  walked 
to  the  olive  garden  of  Qethsemane,  where  Jesus  pnssnd 
through  His  honr  of  myaterious  agony  and  passion,  while 
even  His  most  beloved  apostles  conld  not  wateh  with  Hint 
Then  torches  snddenly  flashed  upon  the  night  as  the  traitor, 
accompanied  by  priests  and  their  servants,  and  Levites  of 
the  temple  guard,  and  Roman  soldiers,  made  their  way 
across  the  valley  of  the  Eidron  to  the  slnpe  of  Olivet  on 
which  the  garden  lay.  There  Jndos  betrayed  Him  with 
a  kiss ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  supematutal  awe  which  His 
presence  inspired  even  into  His  enemies.  He  resigned 
Himself  into  their  hands,  rebuked  the  rash  blow  of  Fetor, 
and  by  one  last  act  of  mercy  healed  the  slight  wonnd  of 
Malchu^     "  Then  all  His  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled." 

(a)  He  was  taken  first  to  the  astuto  and  aged  Annas,  who 
was  regarded  as  high  priest  dejurt,  though  not  d»  facto. 
From  this  time  forward  it  was  the  priestly  party — the 
Sodducees,  not  the  Pharisees— who  were  almost  exclusively 
responsible  for  His  death.  On  His  ref  osal  to  plead  before 
this  disorderly  midnight  tribunal,  He  was  struck  on  the 
month  ;  and,  failing  to  extort  anything  from  Him,  Annas 
sent  Him  bound  acro.ts  the  courtyard  to  his  son-in-law 
Caiaphos,  the  di  facto  high  priest 

(fi)  It  was  still  night,  and  here  took  place  the  second 
irregular  and  illegal  trial,  before  His  worst  enemies  among 
tbe  priests  and  Sodducees.  The  false  witnesses  who 
endeavoured  to  convict  Him  of  having  threatened  to  destroy 
the  temple  failed,  and  He  preserved  unbroken  silence  until 
Caiaphaa  adjured  Him  by  the  living  God  to  tell  them 
whether  He  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  In  answer 
to  this  appeal  He  said  "  I  am,  *  and  told  them  that  they 
ahonldsee  His  return  hereafter  in  thedonds.  ThenCaiaphas 
rent  his  robes  with  the  cry  of  blasphemy,  and  tliis  committee 
of  the  Sauhedrin  declared  Him  "guilty  of  death:'' 

(y)  After  this  second  examination  Jesns  was  remanded 
to  Uie  guardroom  until  break  of  day,  before  which  time 
the  while  Sanhedrin  could  not  meet  As  H%  was  led  past 
the  brazier  in  the  conrtyard,  His  one  gUnce  broke  into 
penitence  the  heart  of  His  backsliding  apostle,  who  had  just 
denied  Him  with  oaths.  As  He  waited.  He  was  insulted 
by  the  coarse  derision  and  brotal  violence  of  the  priestly 
menials.  When  tlie  Sanhedrin  met,  they  once  more  entirely 
failed  to  fix  any  charge  upon  Him,  until  He  renewed  in 
their  presfQcp  Hi*  (laiiR  t9  b9  the  Son  of  QofU    Hs  was 


then  formally  condemned  to  death,  and  nuderwentai 
derision  at  the  hands  of  the  assembled  elders.  It  was  after 
this  condemnation  that  remorse  seised  the  dark  scul  of 
Judas.  He  flung  down  the  blood-money  before  his  tempten^ 
and  with  an  agonized  confession  of  guilt  mailed  oat  to  his 
terrible  suicide. 

At  this  period  the  Jews  had  lost  all  legal  right  to  pot 
any  one  to  death,  and  they  were  farther  anxioiu  to  avoid 
personal  responsibility,  and  danger  of  vengeance  from  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  by  handing  Him  'over  for  execntioa 
to  the  Roman  procurator.  Accordingly  they  led  Him 
bound  to  Pilate  in  imposing  procession.  They  were,  how- 
ever, mistaken  in  supposing  that  Pilate  would  cmdfy 
Jesus  at  their  bare  word  without  seeing  whether  He  wss 
guilty ;  and,  as  they  conld  not  enter  the  Herodian  palace, 
in  which  the  Gentile  ruler  lived,  without  pollution,  which 
would  have  prevented  them  from  partaking  in  the  passover 
that  evening,  PQate  went  out  to  them.  In  every  line  of 
the  brief  colloquy  which  ensued  we  trace  the  haughty  con- 
tempt of  the  Roman,  and  the  burning  hatred  of  the  Jews. 
Failing  to  arrive  at  any  definite  chaiige,  Pilate  questioned 
Jesus  alone  inside  the  prstorium,  and  after  a  brief  exami- 
nation came  out  to  the  Jews  with  the  declaiation  of  com- 
plete acqnittiL 

In  the  wildf  clamonr  which  ensued  he  caught  the  word 
Galilee,  and,  understanding  that  Jesns  had  diiefly  taught 
in  Galilee,  eagerly  seized  the  opportonity  of  getting  rid  of 
the  matter  by  sending  Him  to  Herx>d.  But  before  Herod 
as  before  Pilate  Jesns  retained  His  nugestio  silence,  and, 
unable  to  condemn  Him,  Herod  contented  himself  with 
arraying  Him  in  a  white  festive  robe,  setting  Him  et 
nought  with  his  myrmidons,  and  sending  Him  back  with 
a  second  practical  acquittal  to  the  procurator. 

Then,  in  three  stages,  began  the  third  and  most  agonis- 
ing phase  of  the  publio  trial  Pilate,  seated  on  his  bema 
npon  the  marble  pavement,  declared  that,  as  His  innocence 
was  now  certain.  He  would  merely  scourge  and  dismiss 
Him.  It  was  a  disgraceful  proposal,  due  partly  to  his 
desire  to  save  the  life  of  one  whom  he  saw  to  be  innocent, 
but  dictated  by  fear  of  a  new  riot  Further  than  this,  the 
warning  of  his  wife,  and  tbe  awful  majesty  of  the  sufferer, 
had  created  a  strong  presentiment  in  Pilate's  mind.  But 
his  actions  were  practically  controlled  by  the  past  guilt 
which  made  him  tremble  at  the  thought  of  the  complointe 
which  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Qalilnans  could  alike  prefer 
against  him.  He  did  not  therefore  venture  to  refuse  the 
cry  of  the  moln— hounded  on  as  they  were  by  the  priesta 
and  Sanhedrists — for  the  passover  boon  of  having  a  prisoner 
liberated  to  them  ;  and  he  vainly  tried  to  induce  them  to 
ask  for  the  liberation  of  Jesus.  They  demanded  the  rebel 
and  murderer  Bar  Abbas,  and  began  to  shout  for  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus.  Bar  Abbas  was  set  free,  and  Jesus  under- 
went the  horrible  Roman  scourging,  which  was  followed  by 
the  mthlesa  mockery  of  the  soldiers,  who  arrayed  Him  in 
an  old  crimson  robe  and  placed  a  crown  of  thorns  on  Hb 
head,  and  a  reed  in  his  hand  as  a  sceptre,  and  so  paid  Him 
mock  homage  as  a  king  of  the  Jewa 

When  Ho  came  forth  after  this  hour  of  agony,  Pilato 
made  one  more  appeal  to  their  compassion  in  the  words 
"  Behold  the  man  I "  and  on  hearing  that  He  claimed  to 
be  "a  Son  of  God  " — for  since  the  charge  of  treason  had 
broken  down,  the  priesta  now  substituted  for  it  a  charge  ol 
blasphemy — he  became  still  more  alatmed,  and  once  more 
questioned  Jesna  in  a  private  interview.  For  some  time 
Jesns  would  not  speak.  When  He  did,  it  was  to  say  that 
He  regarded  Pilate  as  leas  guilty  than  the  Jews.  As  Pilate 
led  Him  forth,  and  saw  Him  stand  before  that  shamefal 
yelling  mnltitnde  fai  Hia  m^esty  of  solemn  woe,  he  broke 
forth  into  the  involuntary  exclamation,  "  Behold  your 
King  I "    That  iror4  ntiscd  among  th*  pmltitud* 
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very  omiDOtw  aUiuioii*  to  CMtr,  tad  nisto,  attar  publicly 
wadiing  liis  Iianda,  in  token  thmt  h«  wm  innocmt  «f  tUa 
dMth,  prononneed  the  fatal  order  for  Hia  cmcifizion. 

Jeena  was  then  dad  in  Hia  own  garments  and  led  forth 
mth  two  robbers  to  be  cracified.  '  As  He  was  nnable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  Hia  cross,  Simon  of  Cyiene  waa  impressed 
for  that  serrice.  On  His  way  Jesus  gently  consoled  the 
Weeping  daue^tera  of  Jemaalem,  and,  when  they  rnached 
the  fatal  spot  of  Oolgotha,  He  refused  the  stupefying  potion 
whieh  was  offered  to  Him,  and  prayed  for  His  munisren 
•▼en  as  they  droTe  the  nails  through  His  hands.  Pilate 
managed  to  insult  the  Jews  by  putting  over  the  croH  the 
title  "  The  King  of  the  Jews,"  in  three  kngnagea,  which 
thus  in  the  presence  of  the  rest  passover  multitude  testified 
to  the  truth.  On  the  cross  Jesus  hung  for  three  hours  in 
agony.  The  soldiers  parted  Bis  garmsnts,  and  oast  lots 
for  His  seamless  robe.  The  mob,  the  priests^  even  the 
cracified  malefactors,  joined  in  taunting  Him.  But  He 
•iMwered  not  After  Hia  prayer  for  Hia  murderers  He 
onfy  apoke  to  promiae  paradiae  to  the  penitent  robber ;  to 
assign  His  Mother  to  the  care  of  the  beloTcd  disciple ;  to 
quote  in  the  lowest  depth  of  Hia  agony  the  first  words  of 
ue  22d  Fsslm;  to  giro  Tent  to  the  sole  expression  of 
physical  anguish  which  He  uttered,  "  I  thirst " ;  to  com- 
mend Hit  spirit  into  Hia  Father's  hands;  and- lastly,  in 
the  one  victorious  word  TtrAarrai,  "  it  is  finished,"  to  end 
His  work  on  earth.  The  bearing  of  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
together  with  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the 
crucifixion — the  darkness,  earthquake,  and  rending  of  the 
temide  veil — produced  a  deep  impression  even  on  the  mind 
of  the  heathen  centurion.  They  so  powerfully  affected  the 
multitude  that  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  wailing  and 
beating  on  their  breasts,  at  once  with  a  feeling  of  guilt  and 
■  presentiment  of  future  retribution. 

(8)  At  evening  the  soldiers  despatched  the  two  crucified 
robbers  by  breaking  their  legs,  in  order  that  their  bodies 
might  be  removed  before  the  poasover.  But  they  found 
Jeaus  already  dead,  and  the  certainty  of  Hia  death  was 
•aanred  by  one  of  the  soldiers  driving  his  spear  into  thi 
regioD  of  the  heart,  whence  came  out  blood  and  water. 
As  very  little  time  was  left  before  the  sunset  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  and  rendered  labour  impossible, 
the  body  of  Jeaus  was  hastily  buried  by  Nieodemna 
and  by  Joaeph  of,  ArimatluBa,  who  had  obtained  the 
requisite  pennission.  They  wrapped  it  in  fine  linen  and 
■pices,  and  laid  it  in  the  ro^hewn  garden-grave  of  Joseph, 
idling  a  gt^  stone  to  the  aperture,  which  was  further 
guarded  by  soldiers  sent  by  the  Jews  to  prevent  its  removal 
for  purposes  of  fraud.  Thia  waa  on  Friday  evening.  Yeiy 
early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  while  it  was  yet  dark, 
the-  two  Maiys  were  met  at'  the  aepnlchre  by  a  vision 
of  angels  which  announced  His  resurrection.  Of  that 
resurrection,  in  spite  of  their  original  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, the  whole  body  of  the  diaciplea  became  unalterably 
convinced,  and  on  their  unalterable  conviction,  and  the 
■nbeeqnent  witneM  of  history  to  the  blessed  truth  of  their 
doctrines,  has  rested  in  great  measure  the  belief  of  the 
ChriatiaB  ehnreh.  Uniting  the  contemporary  testimony  of 
St  Paul,  who  must  have  been  in  personal  communication 
with  many  of  the  five  hundred  witneases  to  whose  evidence 
he  appeals,  with  those  of  the  Gospela,  we  find  ten  re- 
corded appearances : — (1)  to  Mary  Magdalene  (John  zz. 
17);  (3)  to  other  women  (Matt  xzviii  9,  10);  (3)  to 
Peter  (Lak»  zzir.  34 ;  1  Cor.  zv.  6) ;  (4)  to  the  two 
disciples  on  th«r  way  to  Emmsus  (Lvk»  zziv.  13-32) ; 
(5)  to  the  ten  apostlea  All  these  appearances  occurred 
on  the  first  Easter  day.  On  the  following  Sunday  Jesua 
appeared  (t)  to*  tbe  eleven  apostles,  Thomaa  having  been 
abaeat  on  the  pra^ous  occasion.  He  further  appeand  (7) 
to  seven  aposUsa  by  the  Sea  of  Oalilsa  (John  zsL  1-24) ; 


(8)  to  more  than  five  hundred  at  once  6ii  a  uonntain  in 
Qalilee ;  (»Vto  James  (1  Cor.  zv.  3,  8) ;  and  (10)  at  Uis 
ascension.  These  appearances  continned  for  forty  days.  On 
the  last  occasion  Jesus  led  His  disciples  towards  Bethany, 
gave  them  Hia  last  command,  blessed  them,  and  as  He 
blessed  them  passed  away,  and  "a  dond  received  Him  out 
of  their  sight" 

VL  Such,  in  briefest  outline,  are  the  main  recorded 
events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Clkriat  on  earth.  It  only 
remains  to  say  a  few  worda  concerning  Hia  person  and 
His  work,  regarded  here  in  their  historical  rather  than  in 
their  theological  aspect 

As  regards  His  person.  Christians  who  accept  the  New 
Testament  as  the  record  of  inspired  teaching,  and  who 
believe  it  to  be  evidenced,  not  only  by  inward  and  super- 
natural revelation,  but  also  by  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  church  and  the  world,  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
(in  ths  wor«ls  of  what  is  probably  a  veiy  ancient  Christian 
hymn  quoted  by  St  Paul)  the  only  begotten  Bon  of  God, 
"manifeet  in  the  flesh,  justified  by  the  Spirit,  seen  of 
angels^  preached  unto  the  Qentiles,  believ«i  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory  " ;'  and  as  a  part  of  this  belief 
they  hold  that,  jnat  as  Adam  the  first  man  was  not  bom 
but  created,  so  the  second  Adam,  who  came  to  redeem  our 
nature,  was  not  bom  by  ordinary  generation  but  waa 
"  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  But 
even  those  who  do  not  accept  this  faith  see  in  Jesus  a 
unique  and  sinless  personality,  one  with  whom  no  other 
human  being  can  even  distaatjy  be  compared,  either  in  His 
character,  His  teaching,  or  ths  results  whidi  He  accom- 
plished by  Hb  brief  ministry.  He  taught  but  for  three 
years,  and  not  continuonsly  even  during  them.   He  accepted 

Se  most  ordinary  customs  of  the  teachers  of  His  day. 
e  wore  no  bread  phylacteries  like  the  Pharisees ;  He  waa 
not  emaciated  with  asceticism  like  the  Essenes;  He 
preached  the  kingdom  of  God,  not,  as  John  hod  done, 
between  the  gloomy  predpices  of  the  wilderness,  but  from 
the  homdy  platform  of  the  synagogue,  to  give  the  Midraah 
when  the  Torah  had  been  read.*  He  appeared  before 
the  people,  not  in  the  hairy  mantie  of  a  pn^het,  but  "  in 
the  ordinary  dress  of  a  Jewish  man,  at  the  four  ends  of 
which  the  customary  tassels  were  not  wanting."*  He  came 
"eating  and  drinking" ;  He  had  no  human  learning;  His 
rank  was  but  that  of  a  village  carpenter;  He  checked  all 
political  ezdtement;  He  directed  that  respect  should  be 
paid  to  all  the  recognised  rulers,  whether  heathen  or 
Jewish,  and  even  to  the  religious  teachers  of  the  nation ; 
He  was  obedient  to  the  Moeaic  law ;  His  followers  were 
«  unlearned  and  ignorant  men  "  chosen  from  the  humblest 
of  the  people.  Yet  He  hss,  ss  a  simple  matter  of  fact^ 
altered  the  whole  current  of  the  stream  of  history;  He 
doeed  all  the  history  of  the  past,  and  inaugurated  aU  the 
history  of  the  future,  and  all  tiie  most  Inilliant  and  dvilised 
nations  of  the  world  worship  Him  as  God.  Kant  testifies 
to  Hia  ideal  perfection.*  Hegel  saw  in  Him  tha  union  of 
the  human  and  the  divinei  Even  ths  most  advanced  of 
sceptics  do  Him  homage.  Spinoza  spoke  of  Him  as  the 
truest  symbol  of  heavenly  wisdom.  The  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  His  life  overawed  even  the  flippant  soul  of 
Yoltaira*  "  Between  Him  and  whoever  else  in  the  world," 
said  Napoleon  L  at  St  Helena,  "there  is  no  possible  term 
of  comparison."*    "If  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  are 

>  1  Tbn.  UL  It. 

■  Sm  Haiuntii,  JTMotL  IHtg-A.,  vL  |  8  aiM. 

'  Matt  Ix.  SO ;  IIiA  tL  S<  ;  Lulu  viU.  41 

°*  Whan  BomnU  tathly  piscad  too  hmt  to  Moh  oQiar  tba  aainiB  of 
Chilit  ud  or  Kist,  Kint  nobly  Mid,  "Tho  OM  Buu  la  hoir;  ths 
othar  is  tliat  of  »  poor  baaclar  doing  bia  baat  to  iatafnt  Blak" — ^"Ab 
dan  Kinhnatb  Bonnnki,^'  Warki,  zL  18L 

•  8aa  Diet.  PkOat.,  tit  "BdigioD." 

«  Moatholoa,  JMWI  <»  to  Cc^tMU  i*  tMmf.  JTrBiiMia, 
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those  of  •  Mge,"  said  BooMMO,  *<  the  life  And  death  of 
Jesas  are  those  of  a  Qod."'  "  He  is,"  says  Strauss,  "the 
highest  object  we  caa  possibly  imagine  vith  respect  to 
religion,  the  Being  without  whose  presence  in  the  mind 
perfect  piety  is  impossible^"*  "  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels," 
says  Renan,  "  is  the  most  beantifol  incarnation  of  God  in 
the  most  beautiful  of  forms.  His  beauty  is  eteraal ;  His 
reign  will  never  end.*^  John  Stuart  Mill  spoke  of  Him  as 
"a  man  charged  with  a  special,  express,  and  unique  com- 
mission from  Gk>d  to  lead  mankind  to  truth  and  Tirtne."* 

The  transcendent  power  of  His  personality,  which  is 
betokened  in  such  expressions  as  those  quoted  above, 
is  due,  not  only  to  His  derotion  and  self-sacrifice,  but 
to  His  absolute  sinleasness.  This  constitutes  the  unique 
character  of  His  indiTidnality.  He  alone  of  mankind  has 
cUimed  to  be  sinless,  and  has  had  the  claim  granted  by 
unanimous  consent  both  in  His  lifetime  and  in  subse- 
quent ageSk  He  alone  among  men  has  never  even  been 
assailed  by  the  breath  of  moral  calumny,  and  never  even 
in  His  most  sacred  ntterancos  and  prayers  betrayed  the 
faintest  consciousness  of  any  evil  as  present  in  His  souL 
He  therefore  alone  has  famished  mankind  with  a  perfect 
ideal ;  and,  though  no  saint  has  ever  even  distantly  attained 
to  the  perfectness  of  that  ideal,  yet  those  who  have  done  so 
in  greatest  measure  have  always  said  that  they  have  done 
so  solely  by  the  aid  of  His  grace,  and  the  imitation  of  His 
examplei 

Nor  was  His  teaching  leas  unique  than  His  personality. 
It  was  marked  by  a  tone  of  so)|preign  authority ;  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said — but  I  say  unto  yon."  In  this  it 
was  the  very  opposite  to  the  teaching  of  His  own  day  and 
of  centuries  afterwards,  which  relied  exclusively  upon 
precedent  It  wss  also  marked  by  absolute  originality. 
The  test  of  its  originality  is  the  world's  acceptance  of  it  as 
specifically  His.  Isolated  fragments  of  it  may  be  compared 
with  truths  uttered  by  others ;  but  it  stands  alone  in  its 
breadth  and  in  its  power,  in  its  absence  of  narrow  exdu- 
siveness  and  scholastic  system  and  abstract  speculation. 
It  was  fresh,  simple,  natural,  abounding  in  illustrations  at 
once  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  intelligible,  drawn 
from  all  the  common  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  and  all 
the  daily  incidents  and  objects  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
It  flowed  forth  without  reserve  to  all  and  on  every  fitting 
occasion, — on  the  road,  on  the  hillside,  on  the  lake,  or  by 
the  lonely  well,  or  at  the  banquet  whe&er  of  the  Pharisee 
or  the  publican.  Expressed  in  the  form  of  parables,  it  has 
seized  the  imagination  of  mankind  with  a  force  and  tena- 
city which  is  not  distantly  approached  even  by  the  sacred 
writers,  and  even  when  not  directly  parabolic  it  was  su  full 
of  picturssqaeaess  and  directness  that  there  is  not  one 
recorded  sentence  of  it  which  has  not  been  treasured  up  in 
the  memory  of  mankind.  His  utterances  not  only  rival  and 
surpass  all  that  preceded  and  all  that  has  followed  them, 
but  "  they  complement  all  beginnings.''  Sometimes  they 
consist  of  short  suggestive  sayings  (gnomes),  full  of  depth, 
yet  free  from  all  affectation  or  obscurity,'  which  makk  even 
what  is  most  mysterious  and  spiritual  humanly  perceptible, 
throwing  over  it  the  glamour  both  of  poetry  and  of  a  long- 
ing presentiment,  and  incessantly  enticing  man  towarvls 
something  yot  higher.  There  is  never  in  Siem  a  lurking 
fallacy  nor  a  superfluous  word,  but  all  is  "  vivacity,  nature, 
inteUigibility,  directly  enlightening  grace,"  intended  only  to 
convince  and  to  save.    And  while  such  was  the  incompar- 


>  £mU. 

'  YcrgitiQl  *.  BUibmdu  in  Chrittmlkum,  1S2.  In  Ut  Zaioi 
/mu,  U.  22t,  h*  ujn  that  Jens  "in  Bit  sll  bat  pafMt  Ufa  itood 
atDna  and  nnapproached  in  history." 

*  AudtB  cTHiMt.  Rd.,  213,  211 

*  Thru  Xuay;  p.  254,  when  he  also  apsaks  at  Christ  ss  "ths 
Jdeal  n-presentatiTe  and  fniide  of  homanltj." 

'  am  Kmoo,  Jtm»m  Aamra,  U.  I,  <. 


•ble  form  of  His  teaching,  its  force  was  even  more  rsmarl* 
able.  It  ia  all  centred  in  the  two  great  tmUis  of  ths 
Fatherhood  of  God  and'  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  from  ths 
former  springs  every  truth  of  theology,  from  the  latter 
every  application  of  morals.  Judaism  had  sunk  into  a 
religion  of  hatreds ;  the  one  message  of  Jesus  was  love.  In 
this  He  differs  even  from  John  the  Baptist  and  the  prqpheta, 
"  Their  emblem  is  the  storms,  His  the  sun.' 

Once  more, — as  regards  the  work  of  Jesus,  the  CSuistisa 
believer  contemplates  it  in  that  aspect  in  which  it  is  pi» 
sented  by  St  Paul  as  a  work  of  atonement,  the  tedemptioii 
of  a  guil^  race  f  but  even  apart  from  this  the  mere  hiatoiica! 
student  must  admit  that  Cluist  elevated  both  tlie  individual 
and  the  race  as  none  have  ever  done  before  or  ainco.  Bit 
doctrine  purified  the  world  from  the  loathly  degradation  oi 
lost  and  luxury  into  which  society  hod  fallen.  By  con- 
vincing men  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  manhood.  He  added 
to  the  value  of  human  life.  He  made  holiness  a  common 
possession.  Heathen  morality  had  reached  its  loftieat 
point  in  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  but  Stoicism  was  acomfnl, 
ineffectual,  despairii^g,  and  CJirist  gave  a  moral  syston 
infinitely  more  perfect,  more  hopefnl,  and  more  tender  ts 
all  mankind.  "To  Him  is  alone  due  the  Christian  signifir 
cance  of  such  words  as  charity,  humility,  and  homant^. 
He  first  taught  the  sacredness  of  the  body  as  »  temple  oi 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  has  inspired  the  aims  of  the  noblest 
culture,  while  at  the  same  time  He  has  restored  the  souls 
of  men,  and  made  the  care  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  being 
the  supreme  end  of  life.  The  gradual  emancipatiott  of  the 
world  from  the  tyrannies  of  sensuality,  cruelty,  and  serfdom 
has  been  won  step  after  step  from  His  principles.  The 
sapremacy  of  the  spiritaal,  the  solidarity  of  nations,  the 
universality  of  God's  love,  the  essential  equality  of  all  men 
in  His  sight,  are  but  a  few  of  the  great  and  frnitfnl  con- 
ceptions which  have  sprung  directly  from  His  teaching, 
and  which  still  have  an  unexhausted  force,  to  bring  about, 
in  ever-increasing  messnre,  the  amelioration  of  the  world. 

Til.  It  only  remains  to  touch  on  the  growth  and  prasreaa  ol 
Christian  doctrine  nlatiTr  to  the  Peraon  of  Christ.  It  woitld  has* 
been  impoasible  for  tlie  ChrisUsn  world  to  havs  drawn  from  tha 
teaching  of  the  apostles  snd  eTsngelists  any  other  conclusion  Rspact- 
ing  Jesus  thsn  ust  He  wu  mora  than  man, — that  He  was  ''God 
manifest  in  the  flseh."  The  Oospels  spoke  M  His  ineomstioB,  Bis 
sinlessnesa,  His  miraculous  power,  His  claims  far  loftier  than  woald 
have  baaa  pooible  to  simple  man,  Hia  fearlaas  eaqjanetion  of  His 
own  name  with  that  of  .th*  Ktemal  Cnator.  Alika  the  Goqxls  and 
the  Epistles  testify  to  His  pre-esistence  (JohnL  16,  ri.  SS,  viii.  N), 
His  eternal  axistanc«(l  Pet  iiL  lS-20;  Phil.  ii.  6,  7;  Kcr.  l  II),  His 
part  in  the  creation  of  the  world  (Heh.  L  11),  His  miiaelas  of  power: 
and  they  speak  of  Uim  in  tamis  inoompatiUa  with  aim[iU  hanaid^.' 
It  is  indispntabla  that  no  Christian,  who  aceaptad  as  divine  ravda- 
tiona  the  writiogaof  St  John  and  of  St  Paul,  eonld  povibly  sappoaa 
tiiat  the  Saviour,  in  whom  he  was  taught  to  trust,  and  into  whoss 
nam*  he  was  baptiied,  wss  a  mero  human  being  Uk*  hinsaUl  And 
yet,  that  Jesus  waa  perfectly  human,  aa  wall  as  divine^  they  eonU 
not  for  a  single  moment  doubt  He  was  bom  of  a  woman.  H* 
grew  like  other  children.  He  suffered  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  w•aI^ 
ness,  and  pain,  and  wounds,  and  death.  He  had  fleah  and  booes 
like  all  other  man,  and  pasaad  through  the  sta«»a  of  Ufa  aa  othan  do, 
And  Hi*  aonl  waa  a  human  aool  no  leaa  than  Bis  bodv  waa  a  hnmaa 
body,  for  He  increased  gradually  in  wisdom  ro  less  than  in  statsn; 
and  felt  sorrow  and  sympathy,  and  waa  snbjuit  to  temptation,  and 
was  liabls  to  tha  common  emotions  of  onr  mortal  DatnreL 

With  these  facts  the  earliest  teachers  of  the  church  wet*  coaiteat 
When  they  had  asserted  that  Christ  wss  both  humsa  and  diving 
"  born  and  unborn,  Ood  in  flesh,  life  in  death,  bom  of  Haiy  and 
bom  of  God  "  (Iran.,  J^  ad  SpStt.,  7),  they  entered  into  no  apacs- 
lations  respecting  the  mode  and  definition  of  that  nnioa  of  natona. 
But  such  nticeac*  soon  became  impossible.  The  doetrin*  of  a 
God-man  was  openly  aaaailad  or  aeently  nndermined  by  twolbU 

'  ■  For  Bt  Paul's  two  most  elabotat*  and  ooncantmtad  statamaata  •! 
his  theology  ue  Rom.  iiL  80-26 ;  1  •Da.  iL-C.  •  (iiL  IQ.  Be* 
also  2  Tim.  L  *,  10. 

'  UoL  IL  > ;  John  xlL  41 ;  Matt  zzvUL  18 ;  1  Ik***,  ffi.  t;  t 
These.  IL  16,  17 ;  PhE  UL  21  ;  1  Cor.  ir.  S ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  S  Urn. 
iv.  1 ;  ths  Gospel  and  Kpistlee  of  Bt  John,  th*  l^iisUe*  te  Ik*  Ogl*» 
aiana  and  l^hssiaaa,  and  the  Apoealyps*  frnmim,  ka. 
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toraa  ai  lerMT— partiy  t)]r  lewub  Kbionitai,  ftxtif  lif  Omtile 
Dooetas.  Tha  Ebionitcs,  thsNuaraiiM,  the  foUowan  ot  Artamon, 
tha  Aloe),  and  many  aecta  alUad  to  them  in  thair  main  prindpla, 
daniad  uia  tr.^  dirinity  of  Clulit.  In  tba  oppodta  dinetion  many 
of  tha  Gnoatia  aaota  antitely  azplainad  away  Hla  homanity,  eithar 
with  tha  Baailidiana  anpipoauig  that  Ha  only  beoama  dirina  at  Hia 
baptiim,  or  holdings  with  tha  Valantiniana  that  Haiy  waa  only  tha 
channel  by  whidi  Ha  entered  the  world.  To  both  tneae  eonilicting 
{tnciaa  tha  orthodox  fathera  oppoaad  the  nmple  atatamant  of  St 
John  that  "  tiia  Logoa  became  lleah."  But,  aa  wai  natoral,  their 
opiniona  vera  aa  yet  ragna  and  aran  is  aoma  inatanoea  anoDaoua, 
Timt  Jutia  Kartyr  thought  that  in  Chriat  tha  Logoa  took  tha 
plaoa  of  tha  hmnan  intaltigaaca  (4)wl.  «<«.,  oh.  z.).  Clement  of 
ilezandiia  thonght  that  the  human  naeda  and  aaSeringa  were  only 
apparent,  or  by  way  of  "accommodation*  IPmd.,  i.  S,  ft  112; 
SroM. ,  tL  t,  p.  776,  ed.  Sylb. ).  Origen  had  elaaier  Tia«%  and  wu 
tile  ilntto  naa  tha  term  Qod-man  (lUrtfmwn),  aa  well  aa  to  guard 
agalnat  tha  donUa  arror  of  aieladiiig  the  Logoa  trom  Chiiat,  or  of 
aonfonndiog  ttia  Logoa  with  tha  axiatanea  of  tha  human  Chriat 
(£m.  in  Mt.  ill  f;  O.  CtU,  iiL  2t).  It  ia,  howarer,  important 
to  obaerra  that  the  aziatenoa  of  technical  arrora  of  theology  in  the 
modes  of  expreaabig  thia  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Anta-ITioene  &thera 
waa  iiaaly  admitted,  and  waa  not  rapirdadaa  formal  hereay.  Their 
ladiTidnal  iniUht  waa  not  anfllciaat  to  enable  tham  to  aniva  at 
thoaa  oareftil  awolaatts  deflnitioni  to  which  tha  church  waa  only 
guida^  by  tha  oollectiTe  wiadom  of  acnmanioal  oooaoQa  after  periods 
d  long  and  painful  eonfliet.  Tha  nmarka  of  Bt  Jaioma  on  tba 
real  orwodozy  of  the  earir  lathera  are  both  ehaiitabla  and  explicit 
"  It  may  ba,  ha  aaya,  "tnat  they  erred  in  aimpUdty,  and  that  they 
wtota  in  aoothar.  aanae,  or  that  their  writings  were  gradually  oor- 
raptod  by  unaUUbl  tranaoribeia;  and,  eartunly,  beiora  Anna  liVe 
'  tha  deatmotion  that  waateth  at  noonday'  waa  bora  in  Alexandria, 
fhey  made  itatamanta  inoantiondy  which  aia  open  to  tha  miain- 
terpretationa  of  tbt  varrane."  we  find  a  remarkable  illnatration 
of  the  extant  to  wUw  the  terminology  waa  aa  yet  unaettlad  in  the 
bst  that  tba  council  at  Antiooh  which  condemned  Fanl  of  Samoaata 
in  S6t  alao  eondenmed  tha  expieaaion  AomoaiijiM  ("conanbaitan- 
iial*)b  which  t  eantuiy  aftarwaida  became  tha  rary  watchword  of 
Sleana  orthodoxy.^ 

By  the  8>1  oentniy  the  Eblonixing  baraaiea  ware  praetiaany  dead, 
Int  tha  Dooatic  ware  atill  6onrishing  in  Tarlooa  forma.  Two  leota 
liad  ariaan  ;  one  waa  that  of  the  Patripaaaiana,  who  io  completely 
obliterated  all  real  distinction  between  the  Ant  and  aeoond  peraon 
of  the  Trinity  aa  to  lay  themaalTaa  open  to  the  eharga  of  taarblng 
that  tha  Supreme  Father  had  been  crneillad.  Thna  Rizeaa  tanght 
fhat  tha  same  Ood  ia  at  onoa  the  Father  and  Son.  Noetna  of 
Smyrna,  whan  banished  from  Epheaua,  taught  these  notions  at 
Boma,  and  eren  the  Popea  Zephyrinua  and  (Silliatna  seem  to  have 
been  imbued  with  them.  SabelUns,  a  preabytar  of  Ptolemaia, 
•laboratad  theu  opiniona  into  a  system  in  which  Father,  Bon,  and 
Holy  Spirit  were  only  three  modes  of  manifeatation,  three  nanui, 
thxae  oipMla  of  the  divine  monad  nreallng  itself  undarthrea  diibr- 
anit  forma  (Okb, Ktss.,  Orat,  e.  Arlan.  it  SaUB.).  TbaHonaiehian% 
on  tha  other  nana,  in  their  equal  anxiety  to  aTotd  all  danger  of 
IMtheism  and  Trithaism,  admitted  the  snpernatnial  birth  id  Christ, 
bat  only  aaw  in  Him  tha  holieat  of  tiia  jprophsta;  these  Tiewa  ware 
•xponndad  at  Bome  by  Tbeodotna  of  Byantinm,  who  waa  conaa- 
gnantly  expelled  from  tha  church  br  Pope  Tlotor.  The  hareaiea  of 
Paul  of  Samoaata,  the  rain  and  brilliant  patriarch  of  Antioch,  seem 
to  haTa  originated  in  an  nnhapOT  attempt  to  recondle  the  riewi  of 
thaaa  Monarehian  aaota  fay  teanning  that  not  the  whole  diTine  sub- 
■tanoa  waa  manifaatad  in  Christ,  but  only  one  single  divine  power. 
Ha  thua  dlatinguiahad  betwean  the  Logoa  and  tne  human  Bon  of 
Ood.  He  waa  banished  and  died  in  obacurity,  but  the  aeot,  which 
waa  generally  called  Pktripaaaian  in  tha  West  and  BabaUian  in  the 
Xaat,  continued  to  linger'On  for  a  time. 

All  theee  controrermea  ware  but  prelndea  to  the  great  atrugda  of 
the  church  agsiaat  Arianiam.  Hitherto  ahe  had  oondamnad  tba 
IToetiana  and  Baballiana  for  denying  tba  hypoataaia  of  Hbt  Bon  aa 
dis^ot  ftom  the  Father,  and  tne  Theodotiana  and  Ebionitee  for 
denying  Hia  dirinity.  Artua,  a  preabytar  of  Alexandria,  admitted 
both  the  diTiua  and  tha  human  nature  of  Christ,  but  by  making  Him 
snbordinata  to  God  denied  Hia  dirinity  in  its  highest  sense.  He 
waa  lad  to  this  error  by  tha  reaction  against  Babellianism,  and  he 
nmkad  the  Bon  among  eraated  beings,  saying  tliat  "  thare  waa  (a 
tima)  when  He  waa  not"  Ariua  waa  depoaed  and  azoommunicatad 
by  a  eanneQ  at  Alexandria,  but  ainoe  many  Ushspa,  and  among 
tham  tlis  diatingnlahad  XasaUiu  of  Oaaaiaa,  and  Knsebiua  M 
Kioomadia,  intereeded  ia  hia  <iaTonr,tha  diapnte  aasumed  such  wide 
proportiona  that  Constantine  was  compallad  to  interrana  by  sum- 
moning in  335  the  ilretcBcaraenicalconnoil  of  Nice.  Bythif  wuncQ 
tha  doctrine  of  Arius  was  condemned,  and  it  waa  declared  to  be  a 
vattar  of  tha  Catholic  faith  that  the  Son  waa  not  only  of  liki  eaaence 
(AomoMMM)  bat  of  tha  aonu  eaaence  (Aomooustos)  with  the  Father. 

It  waa  lon^  howeTar,  before  the  roioe  of  oontrorearsy  was  allenced. 

>  MlHl,  I.  lOM ;  iBseb,  Jt  A  A  *r-«s  IMhaa^  Ar,  IxT.  L 


Many  biahopa  atHl  cAnttnoad  to  h  on  tlit  Oiia  band  Ariin  cr  Semi- 
Airian,  while  on  the  other  hand  men  of  ^^rsat  power  and  enlisfaten- 
ment,  like  Uarcellifs  of  Aneyra  and  Phobina  of  Birminm,  slid  back 
into  dangeroua  afKnity  to  Babellianism,  It  waa  in  '**"**T'*"<^  of 
a  similar  reaction  that  Apollinaria,  biahop  of  Laodicea,  ia  tba  deaira 
to  maintain  the  gloiy  of  Christ,  tell  into  a  naw  bersay  aad  nriTad 
aa  old  error,  by  argningthat  in  Jeana  the  Logoe  supplira  the  riaoe  of 
the  icaaonable  aouL  It  ia  obvioua  that  sneh  a  view  undarminad  tha 
doctrine  of  the  example  and  atonement  of  Christ,  and  it  wis  oon- 
damnad in  881  at  the  council  of  ConatantiDople. 

The  next  p<at  controTeiay  aroae  irom  the  refusal  of  Keatorfus^ 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  apply  to  the  Viigin  llaiy  the  tara^ 
Thmtokat  at  mother  of  Ood.  In  hia  endeavour  to  avoid  tha 
extiamea  which  had  already  bean  condemned,  he  spoke  of  the  nnion 
of  the  two  natnrea  in  Chnat  aa  a  connexion  (swil^tta)  or  indwel- 
ling (Iraliniru),  bnt  denied  that  there  waa  any  communication 
of  attribntea  (Miroxfa  Butfilrtir).  He  maintained,  in  faet^  a 
mechanical  rather  than  a  auparnatural  nnioa  of  tha  two  natnrea. 
He  WIS  ooadamned  in  the  council  of  Epheaua,  481,  and  died  bi 
exile ;  bat  the  aehoola  of  Edfaaa  and  Kinbis  still  maintained  tha 
Nestorian  doctrine^  which  has  contiuued  ia  the  East  aren  till  tha 
present  day. 

The  last  great  coatrOTarsy  on  the  two  natnrea  waa  raised  by 
lutycbes^  aiehinundrita  of  Constantinople,  who  confounded 
together  the  two  natoiaa  which  Kestoriua  had  aeparatad,  thua 
iaangnrating  what  ia  kaown  aa  tha  Honophyaita  heresy,  which  waa 
oon&mned  in  the  coaadl  of  Qialcedon,  Ml.  It  is  needlea  to 
explaia  the  obeenre  heresies  ,o^  Theopaachitei,  Phthartoli^ 
Aphthsrtodocetia,  or  to  do  mora  than  name  the  views  of  the  Mono- 
thelite%  who  strpve  to  jnit  an  and  to  controversy  by  "'■■"t-'nirg 
that  though  there  were  two  nahiru  in  Christ  there  was  only  one 
wUL  The  main  results  at  which  the  church  arrived  eaaaot  ba 
better  summed  up  thaa  thsyaia  in  an  admirable  peasasa  of  Hodcer 
(JBeeL  Pol.,  r.  64, 10) :  "  Tbers  are  bat  four  thinga  which  concur  to 
make  complete  the  wholaatate  of  our  IjordJeeus  Christ.  Hisdei^, 
Hia  manhood,  the  ooqjnnotioa  of  both,  and  the  disliactiAn  of  ue 
one  from  the  other  beiag  joined  ia  one.  Foot  principal  hareaiea 
there  are  which  hare  in  tboaa  thinn.wltlistood  tiie  truth  :  Ariaaa 
by  bending  themaalvee  against  the  deity  of  Christ;  ApoUinarisna  by 
maiming  aad  misinterpreting  that  which  belongeth  to  Hia  human 
nature  ;  Neetoriana  by  nndug  Christ  aaunder  and  dividing  Him 
into  twopaiaoDS  ;  Iju  foUowats  of  Eutyckea  by  confounding  m  Hia 
peraon  thoaa  naturae  which  they  oonld  diatini^niah.  Against  these 
there  have  been  four  moat  antdent  general  councils :  the  oouncU  (k 
Nice  to  define  against  Ariana ;  against  Apollinarians  the  eoUtacU  of 
Consta&tinopla ;  the  council  of  Epheaua  against  Kcatoriana; 
against  Entyohians  the  Chalcedon  council  In  four  worda  Ax^Mr, 
nX/ot,  UiMgirmt,  irtrnclrmt,  trulf,  ftrttO.'n,  mdivUiN]/,  iit- 
MMtiy— tha  flnt  applirl  to  Hia  b&ig  God,  the  aeoond  to  His 
being  man,  the  third  to  Hia  being  of  both  One,  and  the  fomth  to 
Hia  still  continuing  of  that  one  Both — we  may  fully,*' by  way  of 
abridgement,  compriae  whatever  antiquity  hath  at  uige  handled 
eidiar  in  deoiaration  of  Christian  bc'iai;  or  in  refutation  of4he  fore- 
aaid  hareaiea. "  Tha  result  ot  tbeee  oenturiee  of  ooutroverqr  wis 
enshrined  in  tha  so-called  Kioene  creed —  "  tha  holy  symbol  derlaiad 
at  Kioe,  eatablished  at-  Constaatinopla,  atrangthened  at  Ephasus, 
aealed  at  Chalcedon." 

When  the  church  had  thus  rigidly  detned  the  limits  of  Catholio 
orthodoxy,  the  decisions  tt  the  four  cscumenical  eouneila  ware 
accepted,  and  no  fbrther  oontrovendas  roaaon  theee  aubjecte  for  about 
800  yean.  The  disputes  between  the  Kominklista  aad  the  Sealiats, 
aad  the  apeoulations  of  the  Schoolmen  generally  as  reearda  thia  anb- 
Jaet,  turned  rather  oil  the  proofs  or  UlnatnitiaBs  of  the  doctrine  of  tha 
Trinity  than  on  thaoriee  raepacting  the  two  natuT  M  of  Christ,  There 
we  remaika  and  illuatrationa  not  ggily  in  the  Schoolman  but  even 
in  the  Baformers  which  might  be  regarded  aa  qnaatiaaableh  bat  none 
of  them  were  intended  to  uveige  from  the  Catholie  verity.  Passing 
over  the  crude  system  c<  Etervetos,  we  beer  of  Dnitarian  oommunitiea 
ir  Poland  aa  earlv  aa  IMSL  In  1644  Iseliua  Socinus  bad  been 
obllgad  to  leaf*  Italy  because  hisoriaiattswera  known  tobauafkvour- 
able  to  the  diviaity  af  Christ  (to  his  death  at  Zurich  lu  1682  his 
aaphew  Faostns  Sodnos  bpanly  taa^^t  the  opioions  which  he  bed 
levnt  from  hia  anda's  papers,  sad  aequirsd  a  eonddenUe  following 
inPolaad.  Tha  axegeoe  methods  of  Bodnlsnism  were  ao  weak,  and 
ita  raptnra  with  <%ristisa  Ustciy  so  absolute,  that  the  medal 
vlawa  of  the  Social— whtah  w«n  that  Chiiat,  thonsh  miracufoudy 
born,  waa  ouly  tha  highest  of  man,  aad  was  deified  after  His  death 
aa  a  reward  for  Hia  vii  tne  have  had  aa  iadirect  rather  thaa  a  direct 
inHnenae.  Ia  1611  three  men  were  boiat  ia  Englaad  for  daaying 
the  doctrine  of  tba  Trinity,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
we  fin^  John  Biddk  rcoocnixed  aa  a  lead*  of  tba  Unitariana,  aad 
tha  apnad  of  Dnitaiiaa  Ooetiinae  led  Bull  to  write  hia  edebiated 
DrfnuioPidillficmmialW6.  The  Hist  Uaitariaa  ohurch ia  Eng- 
laad was  founded  in  1778  by  Lindsay.  The  writiagi  of  Spiaoat  aad 
of  tha  English  deista— Herbert,  Tolaad,  Shafteaburr,  Chnbb, 
BoUngbroka— hdpad  lavly  to  wsakn  the  orthodox  faith. 
Bat  ia  Inter  pariods  it  hM  beaa  nthsr  nndsnaiasd  thaa  deaiad. 
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'VrUla  nomiDtUr  leetnted  it  hn  baen  nndentood  and  cxpliinad 
in  a  mumcr  of  vMch  the  indent  cliareli  nsver  bo  much  u  dreamt 
Kint  ued  til  tha  tnditionU  formulai,  bat  thsy  do  not  appear 
to  hare  baen  mora  to  him  than  sjrmbolio  expneaiona,  SimUarly 
Bcshalling  anolu  of  tha  Three  Penone  of  the  oreada  at  three  Jfmim- 
tmu,  for  which  he  anbatitnted  in  later  yean  the  word  PoUnxn,  and 
the  langiuge  of  Fichte  and  He^l  practically  anblimatea  to  nothing 
the  doctrine  of  Chriafii  dirinitr. 

Bat  thla  "  diaperaive  analytu  "  of  the  later  contnriea  hat  thown 
itaelt  moat  mailcadly  in  acme  of  the  liree  of  Jeaoa,  and  theae  prove 
Tet^  coucloaiTDly  that  muij  Chriatiant  hare  sot  preeerrea  the 
Nifana  faith,  hut  £ud  an  inanperable  (tumbling  blokk-  in  the 
iniftclea.  Even  in  the  treatment  of  the  life  of  Jeaoa  by  Heaa 
(1788)  then  baniirit  ofeonceaaionto  modem  doubt  which  beoomea 
atill  more  marked  in  the  aimilar  aketcbea  of  Herder  (I7M),  who 
leana,  vhcrerer  he  can,  to  the  natnral  or  the  aymbolic  view  of 
miiaclee.  The  labm  Jau  of  Paulna  was  written  with  the  arowed 
olyeet  of  explaining  atray  the  aupematnral  dementa  ia  the  Ocepela 
while  yet  the  erangeliata  themaelvea  were  accepted  ea  faithful 
wltnanea, — an  attempt  which  at  once  fell  to  the  ground  under  the 
weight  of  ita  own  abaurdity.  Fardifftant  waa  the  line  adopted  by 
SeUeiermaehar  in  hia  Ledura  m  tin  X{^<  rfJtnu  (publiahed  tmm 
DOtea  by  BUtenik  in  1884).  Schletermacher  wiahad  to  ateer  between 
til*  EblODitio  and  the  Doeetio  riewi  of  Chria^  but  while  maintain- 
ioc  the  dirinity  he  eyataniatically  andeaToua  to  reduce  the  minclei 
within  the  aeope  of  natutai  lawa,  and  treata  eren  the  reaurrection  in 
a  iBtionalizinK  manner,  aa  though  Jeeui  had  not  really  died.  Hiue, 
in  hla  Xeim  Jesu  (1829),  leana  in  the  aame  direction,  suppodng  that 
Jeaoa  poaaeaaed  aome  unknown  power  and  a  aort  of  eanatire  mag- 
netiam.  None  of  theae  writers  have,  howerer,  produced  eo  deep  an 
impreadon  aa  Strauaa  and  Kenan.  Stiauae,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  eliminate  the  aupematural,  or  to  iuTen  it  in  eome  aort  with  a 
natnral  appearance,  treated  the  Gospel  narratirpa  aa  mytiia  from 
which  it  wii  hardly  pcaalble  to  understand  the  hiatorio  personality 
of  Cbriat  la  hia  JMtH  Ju»  (ISSfi)  he  i^ected  the  Fourth  Goepel 
altogether;  in  hit  aeoond  edition,  in  debrenoe  to  Neander,  he  left  the 
queation  nentraL  In  thia  earlier  phaae  ha  rtgatded  Jcana  aa  merely 
"the  idea  of  the  identity  of  God  and  man,  and  the  miaaioa  of 
ItomanitT  "  built  up  on  libsaianic  pnphacy  ;  but  he  afterwaida^  aa 
in  hit  lift  efChrit  for  (k»  ftpU  (1884),  attached  mon  importance 
to  the  tendency-theoty  of  Banr,  and  in  hla  later  writinga  {Tht  Old 
Faith  and  Uu  >r<»,  187S)  treated  the  exiatanca  of  Christianity  in  aa 
diadainfbl  a  tone  aa  though  it  were  hardly  worthy  of  any  explanation 
at  alL  Benaa  (Kfc  dt  /Ana,  188S)  entirelr  abandoned  all  faith  in 
Christ'a  dirinity,  and,  while  apeaking  of  Aim  u  one  "  whom  Hia 
death  had  m^e  dirine,"  treated  Him  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  an 
amiable  rabbi  who,  beginning  a«  an  innocent  enthnaiaat,  dereloped 
into  eomethin|(  hardly  if  at  all  ramored  from  conaciona  impoeture. 
lleanwhile  theee  negationa  had  provohsd  a  atreng  teactioa  ;  and 
writers  like  Keander  (1887),  Ebraid(1842X  Lange(I848),  Olahauaen 
(1888),  Welaae  (1858),  Btggenbaeh  (1888)^  and  above  all  Ewald 
(18SS),  maintained  with  abandant  learning  the  truth  of  the  Ooapal 
narratiree,  thoufth  the  worka  of  all  of  them  betray,  in  a  greater  or 
leee  degree,  the  aigna,  to  which  Keander  ao  tonchingly  aUode%  that 
they  were  produced  "in  an  age  of  eriaii^  of  iaolation,  of  pain,  and  of 
throea."  The  moat  important  recent  ooatribntion  to  the  liteiatnra 
of  thie  aubject  is  the  Jau  von  Ifatara  of  Keim  (1867).  He  writes 
in  a  rererent  spirit  and  a  powerful  atyle,  with  abundaat  learning  and 
patient  reeearon.  Hetakeahiaataodontheainleaaneeaof  Jeana,  and 
preaenta  Him  aa  human  indeed  but  atill  divine  in  the  exaltation  of 
Hia  humanity.  Keim  attribuiea  the  Fourth  Ooapel  to  a  late  and 
poat«noatalio  author,  and  when  he  gives  it  aa~bia  eondnaion  that 
"  in  the  life  of  Jeeua,  where  the  most  genuine  and  nnadnlterated 
humanity  dwelt,  waa  revealed  at  the  same  time  not  only  a  religions 
genius,  but  the  miracle  of  God  and  Hia  preeence  npon  earth,"  and 


that  "  the  person  itself  ana  nothing  eiaa  u  tha  miracle,"  he  shoH 
by  how  vaat  a  apace  modem  opinion  has  needed  from  the  vien  «f 
the  Catholic  church.  The  Bfngliah  works  on  the  Li/§  tf  Orid 
have  been  very  nnmeront  of  late  years,  an'1'hava  been  marked  with 
few  exceptiona  by  their  fidelity  to  Christian  faith. 

£((are/im.— The  blbllcanphr  of  the  Ufa  o(  Chriit  li  Immeiiae,  and  the  >■•• 

KLphi  on  laoUtad  oautloiu  vhlch  tM«r  apon  it  may  be  eoantcd  bf  taoednli. 
■  rudir  wlU  Itaid  •  (alrtjr  slafiuta  ■eoiimt  o(  Uu  renlu  of  a  eaprahurin 
erltleil  rnnf  at  the  vhols  «ald  In  Bue'i  OacJUcUl  Jmm,  U7&  So  tir  ■  Ite 
patrittlfl  ud  madlanl  pcrlodi  ere  ooncenied,  tJie  goml-hamonlM  af  Titka, 
Ammoniu  of  Alaundrla,  Vktor  of  Capu,  Qenoa,  and  UM  poetical  confoillkw 
baaed  apoQ  the  Qoipd  namtlna  by  Pradeotliu,  SodnUw,  moddhi^  Cadraoa,  Ihs 
aether  of  the  ANad,  Otfrled  of  WelaKabnrg.  end  otlHn,  giagr  be  dmtait 
with  a*  more  reference.  Of  areatar  faDponaneo  as  eailjr  euuspjei  of  a  laini  alMB 
of  worka.  daHinod  for  ralldona  adUoatlon  ralhw  than  for  blaloilcal  pcitialf^ 
an  the  Ttta  CkrUti  of  Boaaventnn  (ftrat  pvlnted  in  1480,  and  often  riac^  tha 
latoat  EaallA  tnaalatlon  baarlna  ao  recent  a  date  as  1880),  and  the  Turn  Jma 
CkrUli  of  Ladolphaa  Saxo  (wilttm  abont  the  mlddla  of  tlia  14th  eentwr.  eed  §m 
printed  at  Straabnra  in  !  470).  After  the  Baforniatlfln  the  harmony  of  uioQemh 
contlnaad  to  abooit  much  of  the  attention  of  arholan,  and  many  efele  wetke  Is 
this  laid,  from  that  of  Oalander  (lUT)  to  that  of  Benfel  (1788),  appeend.  el  al 
tham,  however,  nmatoradly  raatrietod  by  the  Umltatlaaa  ef  a  ccBventlaoal  artbe. 
doxy,  and  nanad  by  a  cnaimcteriatlo  abaenoe  of  the  critical  aplilL  Hm  aely 
work  bolonglnfr  to  tlila  earlT  period  which  can  be  mid  atill  to  pQa«m  eanaaamS 
ralna  la  tha  Li/'t  of  CkrUt  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  16U.  Such  worka  aa  t£e  Jfmatak 
of  Klonatoek,  1748,  belong  t»  llteraiy  nther  than  to  theokiglcel  MatetT.  Hm 
bealnninga  of  a  new  hlatortca]  method  can  bo  traced  In  the  wrltlnia  of  the  EeiM 
dalata  aueb  as  Woolaton  and  ChQbh,  a  mcthofi  which  aomawhat  latar  wee  lakaa 
np  by  Relmama  end  Leaalna,  and  aeva  rtas  on  the  other  aide  to  tha  epololtfli 
works  of  Lardnec,  Paloy,  and  othora  In  England,  and  In  Ownany  le  thoea  «l 
Herder  ( Tom  EritMr  in  JfAjcAm,  viM-  eaisn  4rtt  trtUm  EvmHgtUn^  aad  Vae 
ecltm  Solm  itr  TTtll  UeUmi  aecA  yahMW)  and  of  Una  (0«KaidM  Ar  aM 
M<r<»  Zatmv^an  Jtn,  1788 ;  Tth  ed..  1828.  with  the  title  UtmttatkxtuJm^ 
lo  chranoloclcel  order,  the  namea  of  SehlelermeolMr  aad  Haae  come  Beat  Tie 
lectnree  of  Ibe  fonner,  flrrt  deUrerad  in  Dellie  in  1818,  and  freqeently  lepaetad 
hi  eebaaqnent  yeeia,  had  almoal  oxpendad  their  ateet  Inflaence  before  their  pab* 
llcatioahyl>lltanik(Fort<i«B(iraea«'iIiuZa><nA«i,iat4):  thoaeaf  thebUSK^ 
boffnn  et  nUBflea  in  1898-<  fljit  aaw  the  nxht  ee  a  UUm  Jmm  la  1888  (lili  ed, 
1884,  end  la  a  Kin  mora  expended  fenn  eatltlad  OtacMtUs  Jkaa  la  U7*>.  nek 
pubUcatloa  waa  praordod  and  oceuloaed  by  tltat  ef  the  Ubm  Jmm  «fa  OrmtHt/t 
tffear  rvfma  0*§ektcAt§  dm  O-duuitrnthmma  of  Paalaa  hi  isn.  A  new  pkaae  el 
negeUn  crillcimn  was  totroduoed  by  the  pahlieetlea  la  MU  of  the  Itim  Jbia  el 
Stiaoaa,  fbrthar  darelopaientt  of  which  an  to  be  fonndla  htaXaSen  Jmm  J^4m 
dmuelu  Co/a  irarMfat  (1888;  Emc.  tranaL.  18GSX  end  in  the  WfUlap  ef  Uettl- 
lowen,  amcnjt  whoa  may  bo  mentioned  C  E.  Walaae  (ilea  Xatia  Jmm  IrdNaei 
m-ptaoupklae*  btmrtMtt,  1818).  Eelretcr  iJ4na  CkrUI  at  ae  tmlrtm,  1188),  aad 
Ofrtrar  ((tadUcMa  *a  CrdkrijAwMaau,  UaS).  Amoni  ttaeveiTBamatweawKkB 
cuuuurenlng  thaae  in  the  Intaoeata  of  CbriiUan  apologetica  the  moaS  tapertcal 
are  theae  of  Tholnck  IDU  OlmibmanUgMI  4tr  AagoHaetai  AadUdUa,  ini). 
Meander  (Au  U^m  Jmm  OkriiH,  1887;  Tth  ad.,  1878 ;  Enz.  Iraael.,  IMai),Ebnil 
(iriuMira^/fAdW  Kma  dir  BtmmflUclum  OmoMlcklt,  IMX  Wliaeler  (Clmmm 
logucAa  ,8yiu^<  itr  tUr  ttmmfUm,  1848),  Lanxe  lUbtm  Jmm,  1844-47 ;  E^. 
ttanal.,  1804,  187IX  fram  the  Protealant  aleadpolnt ;  and  thoae  ef  Zaha  (letaa 
Jmm.  Tol.  L.  1888)  Sopp  (latae  Okrlul,  1848),  and  Bncher(Z)u  Ubrm  Jmm  Obeu^ 
18A9),  from  the  Catholle.  The  writinca  of  the  lUblnaen  acbool  (Bivno  BeaHt 
ZrttiJi  *tr  Swmftllmhmi  BmcUtUt  im  Jokiamm,  ie40 ;  £r<l.  d.  Al  Omdt.  dm 
SpaqMlbr,  1841  i  KrU.  d.  A.  OsidL  dir  BmufL  a,  d.  Jolmmma.  1841 ;  trO.  *r 
SmmptHm  m.  Omck.  Or.  Cn/nnigi,  ISIO ;  F.  C.  Banr,  Kra.  Omlrnnrlia^m  a.  d. 
JTeeaa.  trmmt^ltm,  1847 ;  Au  CI>riMUiUJ)mmm.d.  O&UaicJf  Ktrdm  dm  drm  erwMa 
Jmkrkmmlml*,  1818)  on  the  other  hand  ooeaaloned  Ewald'a  Omckleku  Onanaa  •. 
ar<asr  JMI  (18U),  and  Iha  almHar  worka  of  UchteaaUhi  U*momr*UM  Jim 
(VOHtlctreeaf.  VabanfcU.  18S8),  Rlaenbach  (rcr/enafn  a.  d.  Utmt  d.  S. 
Jmm.  ItM),  Bemnseitan  (Ma  OmcMcku  Jmm,  1888),  Dlioott  (JtiterlMf  Xacrane 
aa  am  IVt  mf  mm-  Urd  Jmmt  Oiritt,  1880).  Renan'a  ria  *^daae  ewied  le 
1888,  gehenkera  nt«rae«arM/tf  Jmm  in  1M4  (compare  tha  OritlmMtd  mm  Jpmm^ 
m.  dm  aacAaaeiMfadaa  AK  of  the  aame  eathor,  1878),  Kelm'a  Dm  OmdtlduHdm 
OlrlKea  la  1888,  hla  Jiiaa  esa  jrmMarm  le  1887-71,  Heaaraih'a  -Sla  Zeb  Jeea' 
in  the  jrmdta  SrtMatMcMt  la  U70,  WIttlchaa-a  ttdmJmm  la  187*.  aad  TaBh 
Biar'a  jmmt  Mmamrmmi  a.  41  atirVlmmtmt  d.  lias  Jtdu.,  n.  i,  la  laSL  W>k 
thaae  may  be  oontmated,  amongat  many  othan  which  might  oe  nenwd,  the  feBov- 
ing  wall-anown  worka:— Fraaaanaf,  ydmi  OHst.  aae  taai^  ae  via,  aaa  e 


UmUnmekmrngm  *.  d.  BmmtmUdm  OmekUUt,  1884; 
Araea  a,  ITart,  1870-78 ;  Dnpanloep,  But.  *  ^etrw  aHgmmr  JJmm  OkrU,  ISI*: 
Andnwa,£</lis/av£ordit»aArUk,1888j  F.  W.  Fanar,  KA  mfC»Hm,'UM. 
>8d  ad.,48al ;  OelUe,  £</b  mmd  Wmdt  it  Oirttt,  un.  An  ITeaie,  ■  avwa*  a^ 
fJWftfb— rf»ar*  e^  fltrfai,  ea  aaoByeaeae  weak,  which  attracted  i 
in  Ita  time,  la  aleo  worthy  of  mentian  heie.  From  Oalhollo  ao 
the  aeeoild  volnme  ef  Bonfand'a  la  Ckrfartaniiaaa  ad  iaa  fSMa^r^an 
Maa  CkrtM,  1871 ;  alae  Orimm'a  latea  Jmm  naalk  dm  e<ar  AaafaHaa;  U  i 
ee  yet  only  two  volnmoa  have  appealed,  1C78-T8.  On  Chilatoloiv  the  eleaiaM 
work  la  Donv'a  AnHOaaf  dm  Utn  sea  dm  Araea  Okriu^Wt^^di  Can 
tnaa,1881.  (r.W.VJ 


JESUS,  THX  SoH  ov  SiKACS  (Siracliides),  the  aathor  of 
111*  book  of  EcdesiMticns,  was  a  natire  of  J«nuslem,  of 
whosa  peraonal  life,  apart  from  this  one  fact,  vonehed  for 
by  himself  (Eccloa,  L  27),  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it 
was  deroteil  to  the  stady  of  the  sacred  litaratore.  Accord- 
ing to  indications  contained  in  chaps,  xxxiv.  11,  12, 
czzix  1,  6,  IL  1  iq.,  he  seems  to  have  tiSTelled  abroad, 
associated  with  princes,  and  once  at  least  been  placed  in 
ianger  of  his  life  bjr  IfitrigDes  against  him  at  a  royal  eonrt 
His  collection  of  moral  sayings  (70^  lijirov  viov  Sip^x* 
LXX. ;  XecleiioMtiau,  so.  LAer,  Volg.),  originally  writtan 
in  Hebrew,  and  bearing  according  to  Jerome  tha  title  of 
"  ProTeibs,**  was  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grandson, 
who  came  to  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy 
Bnergetee  (see  th«  Fralagm).     By  this  Ptolemy  Eaergetes 


we  can  only  onderatand  the  second  of  that  naine^  who  bagaa 
to  reign  as  king  of  Libya  and  Qyrene  in  170  B.a  Boekon- 
ing  two  generations  back  from  132  B.a,  we  reach  the  hi^ 
pnesthood  of  Simon  IL  (219-199  B.aX  to  whom,  and 
not  to  Simon  L,  the  eulogy  spoken  in  Eeclnai  L  is  moat 
probably  to  be  assigned.  The  book  was  thus  originally 
composed  about  180  &  a 

JET,  a  mineni  substance  belonging  to  the  carbonacaona 
group,  and  generally  regarded  as  a  comjiact  variety  41C 
lignite^  or  wood-coid,  impregnated  with  bitumen.  Tba 
word  Jet  (Qerman  Gagat)  is  corrapted  from  gagata,  tb* 
name  applied  to  it,  or  to  a  similar  snbstance,  by  Or«ek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  derived,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  JT., 
xzzvL  31),  from  the  river  Gagts  in  Lyda,  whara  tb» 
mineral  was  originally  fonnd.    Its  ooconenca  in  Britain  ia 
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juentioned  hj  Solinua  ;  bat  it  wm  eeittinlj  oiad  then  in 
pro-Roman  timei.  Butows  of  the  Bronie  AgQ  have  yielded 
beads,  battens,  rings,  armlets,  and  other  personal  ornaments 
of  jet  The  early  supply  was  probably  obtained  from  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  near  Whitby — a  locality  which  still  yields 
the  finest  Tarieties.  The  Whitby  jet  occnis  in  isolated 
masses,  of  irregular  shape,  but  frequently  more  or  leas 
lenticular,  imbedded  in  bituminoos  shales  near  the  base  of 
the  Upper  Lias.  The  particular  horiion  of  the  jet-rock  is 
known  to  geologists  as  the  sons  of  Ammonites  ie>-patli»uu. 
Opinion  ii  dirided  jaa  to  the  exact  nature  and  origin  of  the 
jet :  some  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  lignite,  others  as  a  kind 
of  cannel  eaal,  and  others  again  as  a  hardened  form  of 
bitumen.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  jet  has  in  all  cases 
resulted  from  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  Microecopic 
sections  of  jet  frequently  rereal  a  ligneous  structure,  in 
most  cases  of  coniferons  typeb  It  has  been  saggeated  that 
Kiasses  of  wood  brought  down  by  a  rirer  hava  drifted  out 
to  sea,  where,  becoming  water-logged,  they  have  sunk  and 
have  gradually  been  coTered  with  a  deposit  of  fine  black 
mifd,  beneath  which  the  decay  has  slowly  proceeded. 
Possibly  bituminous  matter  may  have  been  distilled  from 
this  decaying  regetation,  and  deposited  between  the  layers 
of  shale  in  its  neighbourhood.  Drops  of  liquid  bitumen 
•re  frequently  found  in  the  fossils  of  the  jet-rock,  and 
inflammable  gas,  derived  from  the  bituminous  shales,  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  jet-mines.  Moreorer,  scales  of  fish 
and  other  foesils  of  the  jet-rock  are  frequently  conrertid 
into  jet,  tha  bitnminons  matter  having  replaced  the  original 
tissues.  When  jet  is  heated,  it  betrays  its  bituminous 
character  by  burning  with  a  dense  pungent  smoke,  which 
was  formerly  reputed  to  poasess  powerful  medicinal  virtues. 
A.t  present  the  material  la  used  only  for  trivial  ornaments, 
principally  for  mourning  jawelleiy.  To  obtain  jet>  the 
•hale  is  systematically  mined  not  only  at  its  outcrop  in 
the  olifi  but  in  the  inland  dales  of  the  Cleveland  district 
It  is  now  rare  to  find  washed  jet  upon  the  sea-shore^  but 
formerly  a  considerable  quantity  was  thus  obtained.  The 
best  hard  jet  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  may  be  readily 
carved  or  turned  on  the  lathe,  while  its  compact  texture 
allows  it  to  receive  a  high  polish.  The  final  polish  is  given 
by  means  of  rouge,  which  produces  «  beautiful  velvety 
•nrtaeak  The  softer  kinds,  not  capable  of  being  freely 
worked,  are  known  as  bastard  jet  From  the  eatnarine 
beds  of  the  Lower  Oolite*  of  Yorkshire,  a  soft  jet  is 
obtained ;  but,  though  occasionally  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  true  Whitby  jet  Spanish 
jet  hu  been  largely  imported  into  Whitby,  but  is  deficient 
in  hardness  and  lustra.  Cannel  coal  from  Scotland  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  place  of  jet ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  brooches  to  be  made  of  a  carving  of  Whitby  jet 
set  in  •  plain  polished  rim  of  either  Spanish  jet  or  cannel 


For  daseriptlou  of  j«t  «nd  jot-iratUiig  im  Tlu  TcrkMn  lAa», 
07  Rslph  Tate  ud  J.  ?.  BUkt^  1876 ;  and  *  papor  on 
by  J.  A.  Bower,  in  Jowr.  Soc  ArU,  Deeembu  It,  1878. 


JEW,  Thi  W^iTDERiKa  The  legend  of  a  Jew  doomed 
to  wander  nntil  the  day  of  judgment,  for  an  insult  offtred 
to  Christ,  is  first  mentioned  by  Roger  of  Wendover  in  the 
Chronicle  completed  by  Matthew  Paris,  who  received 
the  story  from  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  visited  England 
in  the  year  1238.  As  told  in  Hatthew's  ffutoria  M^for, 
the  Isgend  runs  that  the  wanderer's  name  was  Outer 
philus,  that  he  was  doorkeeper  of  Pilate's  palace,  and 
that  as  Jesus  was  led  out  to  be  crucified  he  struck  him 
on  the  neck,  saying,  "Go,  Jesus,  go  on  faster;  why 
dost  thou  linger t"  Jesus  replied,  "I  go,  but  thou  shalt 
remain  waiting  till  I  return."  The  Annenian  bishop,  if 
hi*  French  servant  end  interpreter  is  to  be  trusted,  said 
that  this  wandsrer  had  dined  with  him  shortly  before  his 
leaving  home,  and  that  he  was  now  •  penitent  man  and  had 


been  baptised  by  Ananias,  who  alao  baptixed  Paul^  under 
the  name  of  Joseph.  At  the  time  of  tiie  cmeifizion  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age ;  whenever  he  reeches  tiie  age  of  one 
hundreid  he  becomes  faint,  and  when  he  becomes  oonsdons , 
again  he  is  as  young  as  when  his  doom  was  pranonnced. 
He  never  smiles,  refnsee  all  gifti^  and  narrates  many 
ancient  events  to  those  who  come  from  far  and  near  to 
listen.  On  the  same  authority  reats  the  somewhat  later 
account  by  Philippe  de  Monaket  in  his  Chroniqiu  rimte. 
The  English  chronicler  states  that  the  bishop's  statement 
was  in  reply  to  a  question  whether  he  had  seen  or  heard  of 
one  Joseph,  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  crucifixion  to 
be  preserved  in  the  world  as  a  witness  of  that  event  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  Was  already  in  eiistene* 
a  legend  ^  an  tmdying  Jew,  although  nothing  was  intimated 
of  his  insult  to  Christ  The  idea  of  wandering  did  not  enter 
into  the  legend  nntil  a  later  period,  when  persons  pretending 
to  be  the  undying  Jew  appeared  in  various  parta  of  Europe. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century  the  legend  appears  in 
Germany,  bronght  there  by  •  man  who  professed  to  be  th« 
"Ewige  Jnde"  himselL  He  appeared  at  Hamburg,  in 
1047,  giving  his  name  as  Ahasuems,  and  stating  that  h*\ 
had  been  a  shoemaker  in  Jerusalem  who  would  not  suffer 
Christ  to  rest  at  his  door  when  fainting  under  the  weight 
of  the  cross.  He  struck  Jesus,  and  bade  him  move  on. 
Jesus  said,  "  I  will  stand  here  ud  rest,  but  thou  shalt  go 
on  until  the  last  day."  This  story,  however,  also  rests  upon 
the  anthorify  of  an  irresponsible  reporter.  It  is  attributed 
to  Dr  Paulas  von  Eixen,  bishop  of  Sdileawij^  whose  long 
conversetions  with  Ahasneros  are  given,  in  •  work  by 
one  Chrysostomns  Dndulaus  Westphalus, — probably  •' 
pseudonym.  This  was  published  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Fanlos  von  Eizen,  which  occurred  in  1598,  and 
its  aim  is  to  make  the  story  as  sensational  as  possible  as 
•  "wMniag."  This  earliest  known  book  on  the  legend, 
published  at  Letpsic,  1603,  professes  to  be  derived  from  a 
previous  one : — Strmig*  JSqport  of  a  Jtw  bom  at  Jenualtm, 
vho  pretmeb  K*  wm  pmaU  at  thi  cruei/txio»  of  Ckriit  ; 
ntwl]/  printed  at  Ztj/dtn.  Other  small  works  appeared 
somewhat  later,  as  at  "Angspurg,  -1619,"  and  elsewhere, 
and  were  continued  thron^out  the  17  th  century,  these 
containing  runoois  of  the  Jew's  appearance  in  Hambnrg, 
Dantxic,  Kaumburg,  LQbeck,  Brussels,  Moscow,  and 
Madrid.  Rudolph  Botoreos,  parliamentary  advocate  of 
Paris  {Comm.  hiicr.,  1604),  mentions  contemptnously  the 
rumours  of  the  appearance  of  this  Jew  in  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and  Ae  popular  credulity.  The  most  important 
account  of  any  of  Uieae  monomaniacs  or  pretenders  is  that 

g'ven  of  one  in  Paris  (1644)  by  Tk«  Turiitk  Sp^  (book  iii, 
tter  L).  "  One  day  I  had  the  euiioaity  to  disconrse  with 
him  in  several  languages ;  and  I  found  him  maater  of  all 
those  I  could  speak.  I  conversed  with  him  five  or  six  honra 
together  in  AraUa"  "  The  common  people  are  ready  to 
adore  him ;  and  the  very  fear  of  the  mmtitude  restrains 
the  nagistratea  from  offering  any  violence  to  this  impoator." 
From  •  letter  of  Madune  de  M^xarin  to  Madame  d* 
Bonillon,  it  appeara  that  an  individoal  appeared  in  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  professing  to  hav* 
been  an  o6&oer  of  rank  in  Jerusalem  who  for  an  insult  given 
to  Jeans  was  doomed  to  live  and  wander.  It  is  said  that 
the  nniversitiea  sent  professors  to  cross-examine  him,  and 
that  many  were  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  stoty.  Several 
pretenders  of  the  kind  ^>peared  in  England  in  the  last 
centniy.  Brand  remembered  to  have  seen  one  going  about 
the  streets  of  Newcastle  mattering  "  Poor  John  alone."  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  whether  in  all  these  oaae« 
the  r61e  of  the  Wandering  Jew  wu  assumed  or  was  added- 
to  aged  beggars  by  popular  credulity. 

Tiia   names    given    to  these  wanderera  are  vuiooA 
Oartaphilna  is  probably  ndf/ra  ^Ao^  the  "much  bdoiTe^" 
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ia  allanoD  to  St  Jotm,  yth6  was  believed  to  "tarry"  until 
the  coming  of  Christ  Joseph  vas  perhaps  caught  from 
iha  legepd  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  was  said  to  have 
wandered  into  Britain  iu  the  year  63,  when  his  flowering 
Itaff  indicated  the  spot  where  Glastonbury  abbey  shonld 
be  builb  The  Turkuh  Spjf  in  Paris  gives  his  name  as 
Michob  Ader;  Libarioa  {Praxi*  Atehymia)  as  Butadsna. 
In  Bmaaals  he  was  called  Isaac  Laquedem,  a  name  believed 
by  Oraasa  to  be  the  French  la  combined  with  ledem,  Heb. 
for  "  aforstime."  Mr  Karl  Blind  has  suggested  that  his 
name  in  Germany,  Ahasnerus,  may  have  been  formed  oat 
of  a  corruption  of  A»-Vidar,  "  god  Vidar," — the  Teutonic 
deity  who  was  to  survive  the  destruction  of  the  world 
and  conquer  the  wolf  Fenris  by  thrusting  his  foot  covered 
with  an  enormous  shoe  down  the  monster's  throat 
[Gmtleman't  Maganne,  July  1880).  This  ingenious 
suggestion  would  account  for  the  transformation  of  the 
wanderer  between  1328,  when  the  Armenian  bishop 
described  him  as  Pilate's  doorkeeper,  and  1547,  when  he 
claims  to  have  been  a  shoemaker.  For  a  long  time  there 
were  kept  at  Bert,  and  alst  at  Ulm  enormous  pair>  of 
,  shoes  said  to  have  been  left  by  the  Wandering  Jew  on  his 
visita  to  those  place*. 

The  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  seems  dearly  related 
to  a  class  of  myths,  found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  in 
which  certain  saints  or  heroes  are  represented  as  hiving 
never  died.  Many  of  these  myths, — as  those  of  Kmg 
Arthnr,  Charlemagne,  Barbarossa,  Tell, — are  no  doubt 
ethnically  connected ;  but  the  corresponding  myths  found 
among  the  Incaa,  fmd  among  various  American  tnbes, 
may  lead  us  to  aeek  for  a  common  root  of  them  all 
in  human  nature, — in  the  unwillingness  of  men  to 
believe  that  theii*  heroes  can  be  really  dead.  In  a 
primitive  race,  which  had  not  yet  conceived  the  idea  of 
animistic  ir  mortality,  the  notion  of  a  continued  existence 
in  happy  isles,  valleys,  or  grottoes,  would  naturally  arise. 
The  earliest  instance  of  this  earthly  immortality  would 
appear  to  be  that  of  the  Persian  Yima,  king  of  the  Golden 
Aige,  who,  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  "  gathers  around  him  men 
and  animals  in  flocka,  and  fills  the  earth  with  them,  and 
after  the  evils  of  winter  had  come  over  his  territories  leads 
a  select  number  of  the  beings  of  the  good  creation  to  a 
secluded  spot,  where  they  enjoy  uninterrupted  happiness" 
(Hang's  Snap;  Ac,  p.  277).  In  a  corresponding  phase 
of  development  the  Semitic  races  ascribed  a  similar  terres- 
trial immortality  to  Enoch,  Elijah,  and  some  others,  The 
Arabs,  have  very  particular  accounts  of  the  secret  abodes 
of  these ;  and  there  are  indications  that  in  Eastern  folklore 
Moses  was  believed  to  be  sleeping  in  his  unknown  sepulchre. 

By  the  action  of  religious  dualium  on  this  belief  there 
arose  evil  counterparts  of  the  immortal  heroes,  who  instead 
of  dwelling  in  blissful  retreats  were  doomed  to  wander 
without  finding  even  the  repose  of  the  grava  Of  this  class 
Gain  was  &e  most  conspicuous,  and  the  Bedouin  still  feels 
his  presence  in  the  feverish  desert-winds  (Cain-winds),  as 
the  Picardy  peasant  says  of  a  destructive  gale.  Cat  lejvif 
errant  qui  fxute.  Esau,  Ishmael,  and  others  have  been 
evil  wanderers  in  the  superstitions  of  various  localities ; 
but  there  is  ono  tradition  of  high  antiquity  which  would 
appear  to  have  especially  prepared  the  way  for  our  legend. 
It  is  related  by  Q.  Weil  {The  BiUe,  the  Koran,  and  the 
Talmud,  p.  127)  that,  according  to  this  tradition,  the 
golden  caU  was  made  by  Al  Samiri.  Moses  was  about  to 
put  this  man  to  death  when  Allah  decided  he  should  be 
banished.  "  Ever  since  that  time  he  (Samiri)  roams  like 
a  wild  beast  throughout  the  world  ;  every  one  shuns  him, 
and  purifies  the  ground  on  which  his  feet  have  stood ;  and 
he  himself,  whenever  he  approaches  men,  exclaims,  'Touch 
ne  not  I"  There  also  arose  a  belief  that  this  monster 
dwelt  with  his  progeny  on  a  rockj  island  in  the  Arabian 


Gulf,   from   which  emanated   tlis  plague  (Sal^  SertSi, 

XX.). 

These  traditions  were  inherited  by  the  foUore  of 
Christendom.  The  mantle  of  Enoch  and  Elqah,  and  other 
saintly  sleepers,  fell  upon  the  seven  supposed  to  be  slumber- 
ing in  a  cave  near  Ephesus,  near  to  the  alnmbering  St 
John,  belief  in  whose  earthly  inunortality  is  mentioned  in  tks 
New  Testament  (John  xxi.  23).  On  the  other  hand,  ths 
mantle  of  Cain  and  other  evil  wanderers  would  seem  to 
have  fallen  on  Kero,  who  for  some  time  after  his  desth 
was  believed  by  friend  and  foe  to  be  still  living.  At  s 
later  period,  after  Rome  had  been  Ctristianixed,  ths  ides 
o(  a  perpetual  enemy  of  the  Messiah  was  temporarily 
detached  from  any  one  man  and  personified  as  Antichrist, 
— a  restless  invisible  spirit  appointed  by  the  adversary  to 
resist  the  rival  kingdom.  This  more  abstract  conceptioD 
was  prolific  of  evil  wanderers.  When,  in  coarse  of  ths 
diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout  Europe,  its  missionsiies 
came  in  contact  with  popular  beliefs  in  deities  which  b 
many  cases  had  been  developed  from  traditional  heroes 
and  warriors, — such  as  Udin,  Waldemar,  Vidar, — these 
imaginary  potentates  ifere  degraded  into  phantom^ 
demons ;  the  brand  of  Cain  wjs  set  on  their  names  tiy 
solemn  anathema,  and  thenceforth  all  regions  of  space  had 
their  doomed  wanderers, — the  Wild  Huntsman  in  the  sir, 
the  Flying  Dutchman  on  the  sea,  and  varioos  foreit- 
phantasms  like  the  Gros  Venenr  of  Fontaineblean  and 
Diedrich  of  Bern  on  the  earth.  The  Jewish  race,  however 
was  the  one  race  which  did  not  yield  to  Christianity ;  its 
special  identification  with  Antichrist  was  therefore  inevit- 
able. Many  superstitions  affecting  them  had  long  been 
accumulating.  There  was  a  belief  that  the  aeven  whistlers 
— plovers  or  sometimes  wild  geese — were  Jews  that  had 
been  transformed  because  they  had  assisted  in  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  and  to  see  or  hear  those  birds  wu 
regarded  as  ominous  of  disaster.  The  Witch  Sabbathi 
were  so  called  becauss  the  Jews  were  supposed  to 
assemble  at  them.  Their  wealth  was  believed  to  be 
obtained  from  Satan.  There  was  also  a  belief  that  the; 
carried  about  plagnea.  This  idea  may  partly  have  bees 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  Samiri  and  his  island,  already 
mentioned,  but  possibly  derived  some  confirmation  from  the 
actual  results  of  crowding  the  Jews  into  the  confined  and 
neglected  quarters  of  dties,  in  disregard  of  sanitary  laws. 
From  innumerable  aources  like  these  gathered  the  dond 
of  fanatiasm  which  sent  its  thunderbolts  upon  the  Jewish 
people.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  when  it  wu 
pieced  together,  represented  precisely  the  popular  belief 
that  this  race,  having  betrayed  its  supernatural  missiuu, 
had  received  a  supernatural  doom.  The  legendary  fignn 
was  invested  with  the  fatal  associations  of  must  of  the 
demons  which  Christianity  had  degraded.  He  passed  in 
the  storm,  presided  at  orgies,  diffused  diseases,  instigated 
revolutions,  burned  cities.  He  was  not  only  associsted 
with  European  demons  but  with 'those  of  the  Jewish  race 
also.  There  was  a  wild  fable  about  Judas, — that  he  had 
fulfilled  a  fearful  dream  of  his  mother  before  his  birth, 
living,  despite  her  throwing  him  into  the  sea,  to  "kill  his 
father  and  sell  his  God," — which  reappears  in  our  legend. 
Judas  was  said  to  have  bkcome  page  to  Pilate,  as  <^rts- 
philus  was  his  doorkeepe^_^  Death  refused  to  touch  Judas 
until  his  doom  had  been  fulfilled,  as  it  spared  the  Wandering 
Jew.  In  the  familiar  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  Tme 
Cnss,  the  Jew  who,  after  torture,  points  out  its  place  of 
conc?aIment  tu  Helena  ia  named  Judas ;  and  M.  Magnin 
has  plausibly  suggested  that  the  story  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  grew  ap  in  connexion  with  the  Tme  Crosa  legend. 
As  Cain  was  a  prototype  of  Jodma,  ao  was  Jodas  of  suck 
doomed  wanderers  aa  Malchus  in  Italy  and  Ahaanems 
in  Germany.     U.  Gaafaw  Faria  beliavaa  ths  Itfaod  dt 
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tfkteliiM  to  1m  file  etrlier.  Be  mi  nid  to  1i»t8  ttrack 
Jena  with  an  iroa  bw,  and  to  hare  been  eondemned  to 
walk  until  judgment^ay  aionnd  a  inbterranean  eolnmn, 
against  which  he  often  dashes  his  head  in  the  Tain  hope 
of  deatL 

The  respect  shown  bjr  peasants  to  penons  pretending 
to  be  the  Wandering  Jew  was  sneh  as  might  hare  been 
expected  for  Cain  with  a  marie  npon  his  brow  defending 
him  from  the  hand  of  man.  Sneh  a  mark  was  indeed 
BQpposed  to  be  on  the  WAndering  Jew's  forehead.  Xemola 
says  it  was  a  red  eroas  concealed  by  a  black  bandt^ 
on  which  acconnt  the  Inquisition  Tainly  tried  to  find  him. 
While  persecuting  actual  Jews,  the  peaaantiy  had  some 
compassion  for  tUs  imaginary  one,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  two  harrows  were  sometimes  left  in  the  field,  set 
np  together  with  teeth  downward,  it  being  believed  that  so 
the  wanderer  might  obtain  a  night's  rest 

Th«  WiBderinc  J*w  ha*  bten  a  bTonitte  mtjaet  of  poatry  and 
romanca.  OoatSia  (JHdUung  tout  WakrMt,  xr.)  hsa  giran  tha 
achaiua  of  a  dnunatao  poam  «n  tha  thama  which  ha  had  contam- 

Sbtad.  It  has  baan  Aalt  with  by  C  F.  D.  Schabart,  Str  turigt 
ude,  1787:  A,  W.  ScUagal,  Wanung,  1811;  Aloya  Schiriber, 
Dtr  ntigt  Judt,  1807;  W.  HIiUar,  WmuMitier*.  1880;  Ednr 
Qoinat,  Ahatmnu,  18S8;  Chamiaao,  Stutr  AKamtr,  1888;  F. 
Hauttnl.  AJuuturtai,  1888;  JnUus  Hoaan.  Manun  I8S8; 
Ladvig  K«hlar,  D*r  lutu  Akanur,  1841;  RiooUa  tenaa, 
Ahasiur,  1848.  EL  C.  Andanan,  AAamenu,  1847  ;  B.  Gnaiar, 
La  moH  du  J%if-Srrant,  1887.  Baiasger  (1881)  and  "fforfiworth 
hava  writtan  lyrical  poama  on  tha  anQact  Bhallay  arokaa  tha 
Wandering  Jaw  aix  firaaa,  notably  in  hia  Quam  Mai.  In  1811  a 
comedy  baaad  on  the  lagend  by  Craignei  waa  perfonnad  in  Paria. 
Kliugeinann'a  tragedy  AhamiMm  (1817)  waa  ancoaaaful  aa  a 
lUay.  Sugena  Boa'a  romanw  (1844),  which  itimolated  popnlar 
interest  in  the  legend,  hsa  alao  been  often  acted.  Sarand  German 
norele  hare  been  founded  on  tha  legend,  the  moat  important 
being  thoaa  of  Fians  Horn,  Th.  Oeldcaia,  and  F.  Laoa.  In 
England,  whaia  tha  legend  had  baan  made  familiar  by  the  ballad 
in  Ptreifi  Rdiaue*,  thai*  *a*  acted  at  Dmrr  Lane,  in  17S7,  a 
comedy  by  Andrew  FranUin,  entitled  Ttu  Wandtring  Jew,  or 
Loufi  Jlttfutradt.  George  Crol/a  norel  SataOiel  u  on  thia 
aobject.  See  Dr  ^.  G.  Th.  Griaaa,  DU  Sag*  wn  Swign  Juitu, 
KUoHiA  ntwiettU,  ka..  Dread,  and  Leipaie,  1844;  Hanog'a  SuU- 
SneyekfUi*!  Friedrich  Uelbig,  Di*  Saat  twin  "Eipigtn  Juden," 
ihn  muUmJu  WmMung  uiui  TortbadiiiMg,  Berlin,  1874:  C. 
Sehoebel,  la  Uguidt  du  Jutf-XrmU,  Parian  1877  ;  Gaston  Paria, 
Zt  Juif-Emmt,  Parb,  1880.  (M.  D.  a) 

JEWEL,  or  Jkwbu,  Jomr  (1622-1671),  bishop  of 
Ealiabuiy,  was  bom  Uay  24th  1622,  at  Berry  Harbor,  near 
nfracombe,  DeTonshire.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered 
Merton  College^  Oxford,  where  he  had  for  tutor  John 
Farkhnmt,  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  from  whom  his 
mind  received  a  bias  towarfls  Protestantism.  Becoming 
tntor  in  Corpus  Cbristi  College  in  1639,  he  in  his  turn 
took  the  opportnnity  of  inculcating  Protestant  principles  on 
his  pupils;  and  in  1646  he  received  an  allowance  from  a 
private  fund  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  scholars 
who  publicly  professed  the  doctrines  of  the  Beformed 
faith.  After  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1663  he  was 
expelled  by  the  fellows  from  the  college  on  account  of  his 
opinions,  and  in  a  moment  of  weakness  he  was  induced  to 
Kgn  his  adherence  to  a  form  of  doctrine  essentially 
Bomanistia  He,  however,,  speedily  repented  of  his 
momentary  faithlessness  to  his  convictions,  and  in  order  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  martyrdom  he  fled  in  1666  to 
Erankfort,  where  he  publicly  allured  his  former  recantation. 
On  Ae  death  of  Mary  he  returned  to  England.  He  was 
one  of  the  learned  Protestant  dootoit  appointed  to  dispute 
before  Elizabeth  at  Westminster  with  a  like  number  of 
Catholics,  In  the  beginning  of  1560  he  was  created  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  in  tiie  same  year  he  published,  with  the 
•anetion  of  the  queen  and  bish(^  his  ApotogiaSedaia 
Anglieaim,  which  was  in  fact  an  argument  against  the 
dedsion  of  the  pope  to  exclude  the  Baformers  from  the 
eonnoQ  of  Trent,  convoked  to  be  held  in  December  of  that 
3tix.    The  wor^  as  was  to  be  expected,  azcitedveiy  great 


attention  at  the  time ;  it  «u  Mncteauied  at  tlie  meeting 
of  the  eounoil,  who  appointed  two  divines  to  nply  to  it* 
argumenta  It  was  translated  into  Wngihti  by  Anns,  wife 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  Elizabeth  ordered  that  a  copy 
of  it  should  be  chained  in  every  parish  church  in  England. 
Its  chief  English  opponent  was  Thomas  Harding,  who  in 
1666  published  a  Confutation  of  the  Apology,  to  which 
Jewel  replied  in  1667  fay  the  D^faut  of  the  Apology.  The 
general  argument  of  Jewel  is  that  unity  or  predominanoe 
of  opinion  is  not  a  test  of  tmth,  and,  although  he  denied 
that  Home  had  the  support  of  the  fathers,  he  rested  his 
general  ease  on  the  fact  that  the  foundation  on  which  the 
Church  of  England  was  built  was  not  that  of  the  fathers 
bnt  of  the  apostles  and  Jesus  Christ  His  views  were 
strongly  anti-sacramental,  as  he  held  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  had  nothing  more  than  a  commemorative  ussi 
Jewel  died  suddenly  at  Monkton  Farleigh,  a  small  village 
in  his  diocese,  September  22,  1671. 

JoanniM  JiulH  vita  tt  atora,  T.  Huti\fttdo  mdort,  waa  pnbliahsd  at 
London  in  1S78.  Tha  Apdogy,  tnuialated  with  notaa  and  lif*  by 
laaacaon,  appeared  in  1828,  and  tha  other  blcgraphias  of  Jewel  an 
one  by  Le  Baa  in  tha  Theological  Library,  188^  and  a  ahort  aketoh 

rubliahed  by  the  Society  for  in*  Promotion  of  Chriatian  Knowledge, 
850.     Hia  worka,  which  ar*  noatly  oontroTeraial,  wen  coUactad 
by  Dr  B.  W.  Jalf,  and  pabli*h*d  in  8  Tola,  at  Oxford,  1848. 

JEWELLERT  (Latin,  gavdiwf^;  Trmeh,  Joutl,  joyau). 
Personal  ornaments  appear  to  har«  been  ampug  tiie  very 
first  objects  on  which  the  invention  and  ingenuity  of 


were  exercised ;  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  people  so 
rude  as  not  to  employ  some  kind  of  personal  decoration. 
Natural  objects,  such  as  small  shells,  dried  berries^  small 
perforated  stones,  feathers  of  variegated  colours,  were  com- 
bined by  stringing  or  tying  together  to  ornament  the  head, 
neck,  arms,  and  lags,  the  &iget8,  and  even  the  toes,  whilst 
the  cartilages  of  the  nose  and  eats  were  frequently  perfor- 
ated for  the  more  ready  suspension  of  suitable  ornaments. 

Amongst  modem  Oriental  nations  we  find  almost  even' 
kind  of  personal  decoration,  from  the  simple  caste  mark 
on  the  forehead  of  the  Hindu  to  the  gorgeous  examples 
of  beaten  gold  and  silver  work  of  the  various  cities  and 
provinces  of  India.  Nor  are  such  decorations  mere  orna- 
ments without  use  or  meaning,  The  hook  with  its  cor- 
responding perforation  or  eye,  the  clasp,  the  buckle,  tiia 
button,  grew  step  by  step  into  a  special  ornament^ 
according  to  the  rank,  means,  taste,  and  wants  of  1^« 
wearer,  or  became  an  evidence  of  the  dignity  of  office. 
That  these  ornaments  were  considered  to  have  some 
representative  purpoee  even  after  death  is  abondaatly 
proved ;  for  it  is  in  trath  to  the  tombe  of  the  various 
ancient  peoples  that  we  must  look  for  evidence  of  the  early 
existence  of  the  jeweller's  art 

That  the  Assyrians  used  personal  decorations  of  a  very 
distinct  character,  and  possibly  made  of  precious  materials^ 
is  proved  by  the  bas  reliefs.  In  the  British  Mnsenm  we 
have  a  representation  of  Samsi  Yul  lY,,  king  of  Assyria 
(826  &a)i  He  wears  a  cross  (Plate  XL  fig.  1)  very  similar 
to  the  Maltese  cross  of  modem  times.  The  still  more 
ancient  Egyptian  jewellery  is  distinctly  brought  before  ns 
by  the  otgeots  themselves,  placed  with  die  emWmed  bodies 
of  the  former  wearers  in  sarcophagi,  only  to  be  opened  in  our 
own  time.  The  most  remaruble  ooOeetion  of  Egyptian  art 
in  this  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the  jewellery  taken  from 
the  coffin  of  Queen  Aah-hotep,  discovered  by  M.  Mariette 
in  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  in 
1869,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Btilik  mnseom.  In  these 
objects  we  find  the  same  ingenniQr  and  perfect  mastery  of 
the  materials  as  characterise  the  monumental  work  of  the 
Egyptians.  Hammered  work,  incised  and  chased  work, 
the  evidence  of  soldering,  the  combination  of  layers  of  gdd 
pUtes,  together  with  coloured  stones,  are  all  there^ — the 
handicraft  being  complete  in  every  reepect 
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A  diadem  of  gold  and  enamel,  fonnd  at  the  back  of  the 
head  of  the  mummy  of  the  queen  (fig.  2),  was  fixed  in 
the  back  hair,  ihowing  the  cartouche  in  front  The  box 
holding  thi*  cartoache  hai  on  the  npper  surface  the  titles 
of  the  king,  "  the  son  of  the  san,  Aahmes,  living  for  ever 
and  ever,*  in  gold  on  a  gronnd  of  lapis  lazuli,  with  a 
chequered  ornament  in  blue  and  red  pastes,  and  a  sphinx 
eottchant  on  each  side.  A  necklace  of  the  order  or 
decoration  of  the  Fly  (fig.  3)  is  entirely  of  gold,  having  a 
hook  and  loop  to  fasten  it  round  the  neck.  A  small 
porcelain  cylinder  (fig.  4)  is  ornamented  with -interlaced 
lotns  flowers  in  intaglio,  having  a  ring  for  suspension,  and 
fig  5  is  a  gold  drop,  inlaid  with  tnrqaoise  or  blue  paste, 
in  the  shape  of  a  fig.  A  gold  chain  (fig.  7)  is  formed 
of  wires  closely  plaited  and  very  flexible,  the  ends  termi- 
nating in  the  heads  of  water  fowl,  and  having  small  rings 
to  secure  the  collar  behind.  To  the  centre  is  suspended 
by  a  small  ring  a  scarabeus  of  solid  gold  inlaid  wiUi  lapis 
lazulL  These  scarabei  were  in  constant  use  in  Egyptian 
ornaments,  and  were  worn  in  rings  by  the  military  caste. 
We  have  an  example  of  a  bracelet,  similar  to  those  in 
modem  use  (fig.  6),  and  worn  by  all  persons  of  rank.  It  is 
formed  of  two  pieces  joined  by  a  hinge,  and  is  decorated 
with  figures  in  repoass^  with  a  ground  inlaid  with  lapis 
lazulL  A  signet  ring  (fig.  8)  has  a  square  revolving 
bezel  on  which  are  four  serpents  interlaced. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr  Schliemann  at  Mycen»  and  at 
Hisaarlik,  the  assumed  sits  of  ancient  Troy,  supply  farther 
illustrations  of  ancient  jewellery  and  gold  work.  In. 
extent  and  in  the  wonderful  character  of  the  design  and 
workmanship,  the  relics  found  at  Mycense  present  the  most 
perfect  examples,  although  some  of  the  objects  brought 
from  the  "burnt  city"  at  Hiasarlik  give  evidence  of 
singular  skill  and  in'genaity  in  the  methods  of  com- 
bining the  various  portions  of  an  ornament  and  finesse 
in  working  the  gold.  From  Mycense  the  objects  ranged 
over  most  of  the  personal  ornaments  still  in  use:  neck- 
laces with  gold  beads  and  pendants,  butterflies  (fig,  16), 
cuttlefish  (fig.  10),  single  and  concentric  circles,  rosettes, 
and  leafage,  with  perforations  for  attachment  to  clothing, 
crosses  (fig.  9),  and  stars  formed  of  combined  crosses, 
with  crosses  in  the  centre  forming  spikes, — all  elaborately 
ornamented  in  detail.  The  spiral  forms  an  incessant 
decoration  from  its  facile  production  and  repetition  by 
.  means  of  twisted  gold  wire.  Qrasahoppers  or  tree  crickets 
in  gold  repoussj  suspended  by  chains  and  probably  used 
for  the  decoration  of  the  hair,  and  a  griffin  (fig.  17), 
having  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  an  eagle  and  the 
lower  parts  of  a  liun,  with  wings  decorated  with  spirals, 
are  among  the  more  remarkable  examples  of  perforated 
ornaments  for  attaahment  to  the  clothing.  There  are  also 
perforated  ornaments  belonging  to  necklaces,  with  intaglio 
engravings  of  such  subjects  ss  Herculea  and  the  Nemean 
lion,  and  a  duel  of  two  .warriors,  possibly  Hector  and 
Achilles,  one  of  whom  stabs  his  antagonist  in  the  throat 
Another  has  a  representation  of  a  lion,  very  archaic  in 
treatment,  the  style  resembling  that  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  lion  found  on  the  statue  of  Sardis,  attributed  to 
Cnssus,  660  b.o.  There  are  also  piuheads  and  brooches 
formed  of  two  stags  lying  down  (fig.  IS),  the  bodies  and 
necks  crossing  each  other,  and  the  horns  meeting  symme- 
trically above  the  heads,  forming  a  finial.  The  heads  of 
these  onaments  were  of  gold,  with  silver  blades  or  pointed 
pins  inserted  for  osei  T^e  bodies  of  the  two  stags  rest  on 
fronds  of  the  date-palm  growing  out  of  the  stem'  which 
nceives  the  pin.  Another  remarkable  series  is  composed 
of  figures  of  women  with  doves  (fig.  20).  Some  have  one 
love  resting  on  the  head ;  others  have  three  doves,  one  on 
the  head  and  the  others  resting  on  arms.  'Vha  aims  in 
both  instances  are  extended  to  the  elbow,  the  hands  beiuK 


placed  on  the  breasts.  These  ornaments  are  also  ptf- 
forated,  and  were  evidently  sewed  on  the  dresses,  althoogh 
there  is  some  evidence  that  an  example  with  three  doves 
has  been  fastened  with  a  pin. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  an  extraordinary  diadem 
found  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  bodies  discovered  in 
the  same  tomb  with  many  objects  similar  to  those  noticed 
abovei  It  is  25  inches  in  length,  covered  with  shield- 
like or  rosette  ornaments  in  repouss^  the  relief  being 
very  low  but  perfectly  distinct,  and  further  ornamented  I^ 
thirty-six  large  leaves  of  repouss^  gold  attached  to  it.  Jit 
an  example  of  design  and  perfection  of  detail,  another 
smaller  diadem  found  in  another  tomb  may  be  noted 
(fig.  11).  It  is  of  gold  plate,  so  thick  as  to  require  no 
"piping"  at  the  back  to  sustain  it;  but  in  general  the 
repouss^  examples  have  a  piping  of  copper  wire.  Diadems 
of  similar  form  are  found  on  stataes  of  Aphrodite,  and 
also  on  statuettes  of  Hercules  in  ivory,  in  the  Assyrian 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  Fig  13  represents  a 
remarkably  elegant  pendant  ornament,  the  design  being 
of  an  exceptionally  beautiful  character.  A  cross  of  thin 
g-ii  work  formed  of  four  leaves  (fig.  18),  a  finial-like  orna- 
ment (fig.  19),  and  the  head  of  a  pin  or  brooch  evidently 
suggested  by  a  butterfly  (fig.  14),  are  all  characteiiatk 
of  the  gold  work  of  Mycenae. 

The  gold  ornaments  found  at  Hiasarlik,  in  what  Di 
Schliemann  calls  the  "Treasury  of  Piiam,"  partake  in 
most  instances  of  the  same  characteristics  as  those  fonnd 
in  the  sepulchres  at  Mycens.  There  are  necklaces, 
brooches,  bracelets  (fig.  29),  hair-pins  (fig.  23),  earring! 
(figs.  21,  22,  25,  26,  27,  28),  with  and  without  pendants, 
beads,  and  twisted  wire  drops.  The  majority  of  these 
are  ornamented  with  spirals  of  twisted  wire,  or  small 
rosettes,  with  fragments  of  stones  in  the  centres.  The 
twisted  wire  ornaments  were  evidently  portions  of  neck- 
laces, A  circular  plaque  decorated  with  a  roeette  (fig. 
30)  is  very  similar  to  those  found  at  Hyeents,  and  a  con- 
vent'onalized  eagle  (fig.  31)  is  characteristic  of  much  of 
the  detail  found  at  that  place  as  well  as  at  Hissailik 
They  were  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  wire  must  have  been 
drawn  through  a  plate  of  harder  metal — probably  bronza 
The  principal  ornaments  difTering  from  those  fonnd  at 
Mycena  are  diadems  or  head  fillets  of  pure  hammered 
gold  (fig.  24)  cut  into  thin  plates,  attached  to  rings  by 
double  gold  wires,  and  fastened  together  at  the  back  wi^ 
thin  twisted  wira  To  these  pendants  (of  which  those  at 
the  two  ends  are  nearly  three  times  the  length  of  these 
forming  the  central  portions)  are  attached  small  fignie^ 
probably  of  idola  It  has  been  assumed  that  these  were 
worn  across  the  forehead  by  women,  the  long  pendants 
falling  on  each  side  of  the  facet  If,  however,  the  positioa 
on  which  they  were  found  was  formerly  part  of  a  temple 
iiutead  of  a  palace,  it  may  be  suggested  that  they  weie 
used  as  veils  for  the  priests  when  giving  forth  the  oradei 
from  the  shrine. 

Jewellery  and  gold  worx  of  a  very  similar  character  has 
been  found  at  Cypms  within  the  last  few  years  by  Major 
Cesnola  The  rings  (Plate  XII.  figs.  6  and  6)  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Greek,  whilst  the  beetle,  which  ia  of 
green  stone  set  in  gold  (fig.  6),  hss  a  very  Egyptian-like 
appearancei  The  great  similan'ty  in  design  and  wcikmas- 
ship  between  these  Eastern  examples  and  the  gold  jewellery 
and  personal  ornaments  found  in  Peru  and  Mexico  (figs. 
1,  2,  3,  4)  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  These,  however,  an 
more  rude  in  design,  though  equally  good  in  workmanship- 

Qreek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  ornaments  partake  of 
very  similar  characteristics.  Of  course  there  is  variety  in 
design  and  sometimes  in  treatment,  but  it  does  not  riso  to 
any  special  individuality.  Fretwork  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  all,  together  with   the   wave  ornament,   ths 
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ganioche,  and  the  oodtiwiri  ma  of  Um  hnnun  figure. 
The  worknuDihip  ii  often  of  •  diancter  wUeh  modani 
gold  worker*  can  only  rival  with  their  beat  akill,  and  can 
never  tnipaaa.  The  pendant  oblong  ornament  for  contain- 
ing a  (croU  (Plata  XL  fij^  31)  ia  an  example  of  thii,  as 
alio  the  Italo^reek  earring  (fig.  S2).  The  earring  (fig.  S6) 
it  an  ezquirite  illnatiation  of  Greek  ikill  in  the  introdnction 
of  the  human  figure ;  the  naette  for  eonoealiqg  the  hook 
and  the  winged  ornament  at  the  back  of  the'^Capid  are 
beantifnlly  wrought  The  other  earrings  (figa,  S3,  36, 
37)  are  aU  eharactariitie.  The  Etnucan  ezamplei  are  'of 
the  lame  character.  The  pendant  (fig:  10),  the  roaette 
(fig.  38),  and  the  jdaqne  of  gold  (fig.  38^  repeat  lome  of 
the  fonna  found  at  Mycenn,  with  poaaioly  a  little  mora 
claaaie  grace  of  detail  and  refinement  of  workmanahipw 
The  brooch  (fig.  11)  ia  perh^ia  the  most  characteristic 
example  of  purely  daiaio  design,  essentially  Greek  in 
ita  prindpal  details,  whilst  the  workmanship  is  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

The  granulation  of  surfaces  practised  by  the  Etmaeana 
was  long  a  puida  and  a  problem  to  the  modem  jeweller, 
until  Signer  Ctetdlaoi  of  Borne  discoTsred  gold  workeia  ia 
the  Abraxsi  to  whom  the  method  had  deecended  through 
many. generations,  and,  by  inducing  aome  of  theae  men 
to  go  to  Naples,  reriTed  the  art,  of  whidi  he  contributed 
examples  to  the  London  Exhibition  of  1872,  successfully 
applied  to  modem  designs. 

The  Merovingian  jeweUery  of  the  6th  century,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  a  later  date,  and  the  Celtic  as  leading  to  the  Gothic 
or  ii^edisval,  have  eadi  distinguishing  features.  Inthefint 
two  the  charaeteriatiea  are  thin  plates  of  gold,  deconted 
with  thin  slabs  of  gamet^  aet  in  walla  of  gold  soldered 
vertically  like  the  linee  of  cloisonni  enamel,  with  the 
addition  of  veiy  decorative  deUuli  of  filigree  work,  beading, 
and  twisted  gold.  In  Plate  XIL  figi.  9  and  13  we  have 
examples  of  Anglo-Saxon  fibuUe,  the  first  being  deconted 
with  a  species  of  ddisonn^  in  which  garnets  are  inserted, 
while  the  other  is  in  hammered  work  in  relief.  A  pendant 
(fig.  8)  is  also  set  with  garnets.  The  bnekles  (figs.  10, 1 1, 
12)  an  remarkably  characteristic  examples,  and  veiy  elegant 
in  design.  A  girdle  ornament  in  gold,  set  with  garnets 
(fig  11),  is  an  example  of  Carlovingian  design  of  a  high 
class.  The  Celtic  ornaments  are  of  hammered  work, 
adapted  to  uses  now  compantively  unknown,  but  display 
another  style  of  workmanship, — details  in  nponss^  fillings 
in  with  amber,  rock  crystal  with  a  smooth  rounded  surface 
cat  at  eahodum,  with  the  addition  of  vitreous  pastes.  The 
minute  filigree  and  plaited  work,  in  combination  with 
niello  and  enamel,  communicate  to  the  ornaments  of  this 
clasi  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  an  unmistakable 
Oriental  spirit  alike  in  design  and  workmanship. 

In  figs.  15  and  17  an  illostntions  of  two  brooches. 
The  first  is  13th  centuiy;  the  latter  is  probably  12th 
century,  and  is  set  with  paste,  amber,  and  bine.  The 
brooch  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  St  Christopher  bearing 
the  infant  Saviour,  and  supported  by  his  staff  (fig.  10), 
is  of  silver  gilt  Chaucer  mentioua  auch  a  brooch  as 
worn 'by  the  yeoman: — "A  Crystofre  on  hia  brest  of 
silvyr  achene." 

Rings  are  the  chief  apecimens  now  seen  of  mediajval 
jewelleiy  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  eentnty.  They  are 
generally  massive  and  simple.  Through  the  16th  century 
a  variety  of  changes  arose ;  in  the  traditions  and  designs 
of  the  Cin^ueeaito  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
workmen  used  their  own  designs,  and  the  results  culminated 
in  the  triumphs  of  Albert  Dfirer,  Benvennto  Cellini,  and 
Hans  Holbein.  The  goldsmiths  of  the  Italian  republics 
must  have  produced  worka  of  surpassing  excellence  in 
workmanship,  and  reaching  the  highest  point  in  design  as 
applied  to  handicrafts  of  wj  kind.    The  ««•  of  enamels, 


precious  stones,  niello  work,  and  engraving;  in  eombtnatioo 
with  skilful  execution  of  the  human  figure  and  animal  lifs^ 
produced  effects  which  modern  art  in  this  direction  is  not 
Ukely  to  approach,  still  leas  to  rival 

In  Plate  XII.  iUnstrations  are  given  of  various  eharae- 
teristic  specimens  of  the  Renaissance,  and  later  forms  of 
jewellery.  A  crystal  cross  set  in  enamelled  gold  (fig.  18) 
is  German  work  of  the  16th  century.  The  pendant  reli- 
query  (fig.  19),  enamelled  and  jewelled,  is  of  16th  century 
Italian  work,  and  so  probably  is  the  jewel  (fig.  20)  of 
gold  set  with  diamonds  and  rabies. 

The  Damley  or  Lenox  jewel  (fig.  21),  now  iu  the  pos- 
session of  the  Queen,  was  made  about  1576-7  for  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  countess  of  Lenox,  the  mother  ot 
Heniy  Damley.  It  is  a  pendant  golden  heart  aet  witii 
a  heart^haped  sapphire,  richly  jewelled  and  enamelied 
with  emblematic  figurea  and  devicea.  It  also  has 
Scottish  mottoes  around  and  within  it  The  earring 
(fig.  22)  of  gold,  enamelled,  hung  with  small  pearls,  is 
an  example  of  17th  century  Russian  work,  and  another 
(fig.  23)  IS  Italian  of  the  same  period,  being  of  gold  and 
filigree  with  enamel,  also  with  pendant  pearls.  A  Spanish 
earring,  of  ISth  century  work  (fig.  21),  is  a  combination 
of  ribbon,  cord,  and  filigree  in  gold ;  and  another  (fig.  25) 
is  Flemish,  of  probably  the  same  period;  it  is  of  gold 
open  work  set  with  diamonds  in  projecting  collets.  The 
old  French  Normandy  pendant  cross  and  locket  (fig.  26) 
presents  a  characteristic  example  of  peasant  jewellery; 
it  is  of  branched  open  work  set  with  bosses  and  ridged 
ornaments  of  crystal  The  earring  (fig.  27)  ia  French  of 
17th  centuiy,  ^o  of  gold  open  work  set  with  crystsls. 
A  small  pendant  locket  (fig.  28)  ia  of  rock  crystal,  with 
the  cross  of  Santiago  in  gold  and  translucent  erimsoD 
enamel;  it  ia  16th  or  17th  century  Spanish  work.  A 
pretty  earring  of  gold  open  scroll  work  (fig.  29),  set  with 
minute  diamonds  and  three  pendant  pearls,  is  rortnguesa 
of  17th  centniy,  and  another  earring  (fig^  30)  of  gold 
circular  open  work,  aet  abo  with  minute  diamonda,  is 
■Portngnese  work  of  18th  centuiy.  These  examples  fairiy 
illustnte  the  general  featurea  of  the  most  chanctaiistb 
jewellery  of  the  dates  quoted. 

During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  we  see  only  a 
mechanical  kind  of  excellence,  the  results  of  the  mere 
tradition  of  the  workshop, — the  lingering  of  the  power 
which  when  wisely  directed  had  done  so  much  and  so  well, 
but  now  simply  living  on  traditional  forms,  often  combined 
in  a  most  incongraous  fashion.  Gorgeous  effects  were 
aimed  at  by  massing  the  gold,  and  introducing  stons* 
elaborately  cut  in  themselves,  or  clustered  in  groups. 
Thus  diamonds  were  clustered  in  rosettes  and  bouquets ; 
rabies,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other  coloured  special  stones 
were  brought  together  for  little  other  purpose  than  to  get 
them  into  a  given  space  in  eogjnnction  with  a  certaia 
quantity  of  gold.  The  question  was  not  of  design  in  its 
relation  to  use  as  personal  decoiation,  but  of  the  valna 
which  could  be  got  into  a  given  space  to  produce  the  most 
striking  effect 

The  traditions  of  Oriental  design  as  they  had  coma  down 
through  the  various  periods  quoted,  were  oompantivdy 
lost  in  the  wretched  results  of  the  roeoea  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  inanities  of  what  modem  revivalists  -  of 
the  Anglo-Dutch  call  -"-Queen  Anne."  In  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the  extravagances  of  modem,  jewellery 
had  to  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Oriental  examplis* 
contributed  from  Indi^  Since  then  we  have  leamt  more . 
about  these  works,  and  have  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  apite  of  what  is  sometimes  called  inferiority  of 
workmanship,  how  completely  the  Oriental  jeweller  nndar- 
atood  his  work,  and  with  what  singular  aimplieity  of 
method  he  carried  it  out    The  cembinations  are  thnj^ 
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humonions,  the  rnralt  aimed  at  alvayi  achieved ;  and,  if 
in  attempting  to  work  to  European  ideas  tlie  jeweller  failed, 
this  was  rather  the  fault  of  the  forms  he  had  to  follow,  than 
due  to  any  want  of  skill  in  making  the  most  of  a  snbject  in 
which  half  the  thought  and  the  intended  use  were  foreign 
to  Ms  experience. 

A  collection  of  peasant  jewelleiy  got  together  by 
Castellani  for  the  Paris  Eihibition  cf  1867,  and  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  illustrates  in  an  admir- 
able manner  the  traditional  jewellery  and  personal 
ornaments  of  a  wide  range  of  peoples  in  Europe.  This 
collection,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  sinoe  its  acquisition 
by  the  nation,  show  the  forms  in  which  these  objects 
existed  oyer  several  generations  among  the  peasantry  of 
France  (ehle&y  Normandy),  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Qermany,  and  Switzerland,  and  also  show  how 
the  forms  popular  in  one  countty  are  followed  and  adopt^ 
in  ano&er,  almost  invariably  because  of  their  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

sis  far  we  have  gone  over  the  progress  and  restilts 
of  the  jeweller's  art  in  the  pasi  We  have  now  to  speak 
of  the  production  of  jewellery  as  a  modem  art  industry, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  are  employed 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  but  which  also  has  its  special 
localities  in  which  it  flourishes,  and  out  of  which  an  im- 
portant national  commerce  arisea 

Nearly  all  the  gi  eat  capitals  of  Europe  produce  jewellery, 
but  Paris,  Vienna,  London,  and  Birmingham  are  the  most 
imj)ortant  centres.  An  illustration  of  methods  and  pro- 
cesses and  the  various  kinds  of  jewellery  produced  at 
the  present  day  in  the  manufacture  as  carried  on  in 
London  and  Birmingham  will  be  snSicient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  as  giving  an  insight  into  the  technique  and 
artistic  manipulation  of  this  branch  of  art  industry ;  bat, 
by  way  of  contrast,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  in  the 
first  place  a  description  of  the  native  working  jeweller 
of*  Hindustan.  Travelling  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  a  tinker  in  England,  his  "budget"  contains  tools, 
materials,  fire  puts,  and  all  the  requisites  of  his  handi- 
craft. The  gold  to  be  used  is  generally  supplied  by 
the  patron  or  employer,  and  is  frequently  in  gold  coin, 
which  the  travelling  jeweller  undertakes  to  convert  into 
the  ornaments  required.  He  squats  down  in  the  comer 
of  a  courtyard,  or  under  cover  of  a  veranda,  lights  his  fire, 
cuts  up  the  gold  pieces  entrusted  to  him,  hammers,  cuts, 
shapes,  drills,  solders  with  the  blow-pipe,  files,  scrapes, 
and  burnishes  until  he  has  produced  the  desired  effecL 
If  he  has  stones  to  set  or  coloured  enamels  to  introduce, 
he  never  seems  to  make  a  mistake ;  his  instinct  for 
harmony  of  colour,  like  that  of  his  brother  craftsman  the 
weaver,  is  as  unerring  as  that  of  the  bird  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  nest  Whether  the  materials  are  common  or 
rich  and  rare,  he  invariably  does  the  very  best  possible 
with  them,  according  to  native  ideas  of  beauty  in  design 
and  combination.  It  is  only  when  he  is  interfered  with 
by  European  dictation  that  he  ever  vulgarizes  his  art  or 
makes  a  mistake.  The  result  may  appear  rade  in  its 
finish,  but  the  design  and  the  thought  are  invariably 
right  We  thus  see  how  a  trade  in  the  working  of  which 
the  "plant"  is  so  simple  and  wants  are  so  readily  met 
could  spread  itself,  as  in  years  past  it  did  at  Oerkenwell 
and  at  Birmingham,  before  gigantic  factories  were  in- 
Tented  for  producing  everything  under  the  sun. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  date  at  which  the  systematic 
production  of  jewellery  was  introduced  into  England. 
Probably  the  Clerkenwell  trade  dates  its  origin  from  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  the  skilled  artisans  in 
the  jewellery,  clock  and  watch,  and  trinket  trades  appear 
to  have  been  descendants  of  the  emigrant  Huguenots,  as 
the  Spitalfields  weavers   were-     The  Birmingham  trade 


would  appear  to  have  had  ita  origin  in  the  alrill  to  whidi 
the  worker*  in  fine  steel  had  attained  towards  the  middls 
and  end  of  last  century,  a  branch  of  industry  which 
collapsed  after  the  French  Revolution. 

Modem  jewellery  may  be  dasaified  under  three  heads : 
— (1)  objects  in  which  gems  and  stones  form  the  principal 
portions,  and  in  which  the  gold  work  is  really  only  a 
means  for  carrying  out  the  design  by  fixing  the  gems  a 
f  tones  in  the  position  arranged  by  the  designer,  the  gold 
being  visible  only  as  a  "setting";  (2)  when  gold  work 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  deaign, 
being  itself  ornamented  by  engraving  or  enameDtng  or 
both,  the  stones  and  gems  being  arranged  in  aubordination 
to  the  gold  work  in  such  positions  as  to  give  a  decorative 
effect  to  the  whole;  (3)  when  gold  or  other  metal  is 
alone  used,  the  deaign  being  wrought  out  by  hammering 
in  repouss^  casting,  engraving,  or  ohaaing,  or  the  aorfaces 
left  absolutely  plain  but  polished  and  highly  finished. 

Of  course  the  meet  ancient  and  primitive  methods  are 
those  wholly  dependent  upon  the  craft  of  the  workman ; 
but  gradually  various  ingeniona  proeesaea  were  invented, 
by  which  greater  aocntacy  in  the  portions  to  be  repeated 
in  a  design  could  be  produced  with  certainty  and  economy : 
hence  the  various  methods  of  stamping  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hand-made  jewellery,  which  are  in  themaelves 
as  much  mechanical  in  relation  to  the  end  in  view  as  if 
the  whole  object  were  stamped  out  at  a  blow,  twisted  into 
its  proper  position  as  regards  the  detail,  or  the  vaiioDS 
stamped  portions  fitted  into  each  other  for  the  mechanical 
completion  of  the  work.  It  is  therefore  rather  difficult  to 
draw  an  absolute  line  between  hand-made  and  machine- 
made  jewellery,  except  in  extreme  casee  of  hand-made, 
when  everything  ia  worked,  so  to  apeak,  from  ~the  aolid, 
or  of  machme-made,  when  the  hand  has  only  to  give  the 
ornament  a  few  touches  of  a  tool,  or  fit  the  parta  together 
if  of  more  than  one  piece. 

The  best  and  moet  costly  hand-made  jewellery  produced 
in  England,  whether  as  regards  gold  work,  gems,  enamelling 
or  engraving,  is  made  in  London,  and  chiefly  at  Clerkenwell. 
A  design  is  first  made  on  paper,  or  drawn  and  coloared, 
and  when  needfnl  with  separate  enlargement  of  details, 
everything  in  short  to  make  the  drawing  thoroughly 
intelligible  to  the  working  jeweller.  According  to  the 
natuw-  and  purpose  of  the  design,  he  cuts  out,  hammers^ 
files,  and  brings  into  ahape  the  constructive  portions  of  the 
work  as  a  basis.  Upon  this,  as  each  detail  is  wrought  oo^ 
he  solders,  or  fixes  by  rivets,  &c,  the  ornamentation 
necessary  to  the  effect  The  human  figure,  representations 
of  animal  life,  leaves,  fruit,  Ac.,  are  modelled  in  wax, 
moulded,  and  cast  in  gold,  to  be  chased  up  and  finish  fd. 
As  the  hammering  goes  on  the  metal  becomea  brittle  and 
bard,  and  then  it  is  passed  through  the  fire  to  anneal  or 
soften  it,  in  fact  to  restore  the  particlea  of  gold  to  their 
original  position.  In  the  case  of  elaborate  examplea  of 
repouss^  after  the  general  forms  are  beaten  np,  the  interior 
is  filled  vrith  a  resinous  compound,  pitch  mixed  with  fire- 
brick dust;  and  this,  forming  a  solid  but  pliable  body 
underneath  the  metal,  allows  of  the  finished  detaila  being 
wrought  out  on  the  front  of  the  design,  and  being  final^ 
completed  by  chasing.  When  stones  are  to  be  set,  or  when 
they  form  the  principal  portions  of  the  design,  the  gold 
has  to  be  wrought  by  hand  so  as  to  receive  them  in  little 
cup-like  orifices,  these  walls  of  gold  endoaing  the  atone 
and  allowing  the  edges  to  be  bent  over  to  secure  it  Set- 
ting is  never  effected  by  cement  in  well-made  jewellery. 
Machine-made  settings  have  in  recent  years  been  made, 
but  these  are  simply  cheap  imitations  of  the  trae  hand- 
made setting.  Even  stripe  of  gold  have  been  used, 
serrated  at  the  edges  to  allow  of  being  easily  bent  orvc, 
tot  the  retention  9f  the  ftopes,  tru»>or  M^ 
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On»t  ikill  and  experience  ue  neceuaty  in  the  proper 
Betting  of  stonei  and  gema  of  high  valae^  in  order  to  bring 
ont  the  greataat  amount  ot  brillianqr  and  colonr,  and  the 
angle  at  which  a  diamond  (aay)  thall  he  set,  in  order  that 
the  li^t  ihall  penetrate  at  the  proper  point  to  bring  oat 
the  "  ipark  "  or  "  flaih,"  ia  a  subject  of  grave  consideration 
to  the  aettar.  Stonua  aet  in  a  hi^hacar^  alovenly  manner, 
however  brilliant  in  themselvea,  will  look  commonplace 
by  the  side  of  ekilfnlly  set  gems  of  much  less  fine  qnolity 
and  water.  Enamelling  has  of  late  years  largely  taken 
the  place  of  "  paste  "  or  false  stones.  This  may  be  divided 
into  two  IdtuCt—champUvi  and  doitonni.  In  champlev^ 
the  enamelling  substance  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
gold  as  ornamental  details,  and  is  "fired"  in  a  muffle 
or  furnace  under  the  eye  of  the  enameller.  Here  the 
metallio  oxides  play  an  important  part  in  imparting 
variety  Ol  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  strass  "  of  which 
"  paste "  or  false  stones  are  made.  Cloisonni  enamelling 
ia  effected  by  walls  of  gold  wire  being  &atened  to  the 
surface  to  be  decorated,  upon  which  surfaiM  the  design  has 
been  already  drawn  in  outline.  Within  these  walls  or 
"  doiaons  "  Uke  various-coloured  enamels  are  placed,  and  the 
whole  fixed  together  by  firing  until  the  aurfaoe  is  more  than 
filled  npi  The  surface  is  levelled  by  grinding  down  with 
pumice  atone^  and  then  polished.  Ohe  kind  of  champlevi 
dosely  i^proaches  in  its  character  to  doisonni.  It  is 
when  the  gold  ia  thick  enough  to  allow  of  portions  to  be 
ont  away  by  the  graver,  and  in  these  incised  parts  the 
coloured  «fif't*«  are  fused  as  in  the  manner  of  the  true 
doisomUi 

Enamelled  subjects  or  paintings,  portraits,  landscapes, 
fiiim«l«»  heads,  he.,  are  sometimes  used  as  a  setting  for 
inns,  brooches,  pendants,  bracelets,  Jcc  These  are  of 
oonrse  true  champlevi ;  and  formerly  very  able  artists,  such 
as  Bone,  Esse:^  and  ol^rs,  were  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  costly  vrorks  of  this  kind. 

Engraving  is  a  simple  process  in  itself,  and  diversity  of 
effMt  can  be  produced  by  skilful  manipulation.  An  inter- 
esting varied  in  the  effect  of  a  single  ornament  is  often 
produced  by  the  combination  of  coloured  gold  of  varions 
tints.  This  colouring  is  a  chemical  process  of  great  delicacy, 
and  requires  much  skill  and  experience  La  the  manipolk- 
tion,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  gold  and  the  amount 
of  silver  alloy  in  it  Of  general  colouring  it  may  be  said 
that  the  object  aimed  at  ia  to  enhance  the  appearance 
ot  the  gold  by  removing  the  particles  of  alloy  on  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  allowing  the  pure  gold  only  to  remain 
viaiUe  to  the  eye. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  certain  daaiea  of  jewellery,  not  necessarily  imitatioiv^ 
but  as  much  "  real  gold  "  work,  to  nae  a  trade  phrase,  as 
the  bast  hand-made,  has  been  on  the  increase  for  many 
yearSL  Kearly  every  kind  of  gold  diain  now  made  is 
manufactured  by  machinery,  and  nothing  like  the  beauty  of 
design  or  perfection  of  workmanship  coi^d  be  obtained  by 
hand  at^  probably,  any  cost.  The  question  therefore  in 
relation  to  chains  is  not  the  mode  of  manufactare,  but  the 
quality  of  the  metaL  Eighteen  carat  gold  is  of  course 
idways  afbeted  by  thoM  who  wear  chains,  but  this  ia  only 
gold  in  tha  pioportiaa  of  18  to  24,  pure  gold  being 
npresented  Iqr  34.  The  gold  coin  of  the  realm  is  23  carat ; 
that  is^  it  eontaina  one^wdfth  of  alloy  to  harden  it  to 
stand  wear  and  tear.  Thus  18  carat  gold  has  one-foarth 
of  alloy,  and  so  on  with  lower  qualities  down  to  12, 
whidi  is  in  reality  only  gold  by  courtesy. 

The  application  ti  machinery  to  the  production  of 
pM  taal  omamenta  in  gold  and  silver  can  only  be  econo- 
mically and  aneeeeafnlly  carried  on  when  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  similar  objects,' that  is  to  say,  objects  of  pre- 
^1^  the  Sana  dadj^  and  d«Wi«ti9D  throughout,    In 


haud  made  jewellery,  so-called,  mechanical  appliances  are 
only  used  to  economize  time  and  reduce  the  necessity  for 
the  handicraftsman  doing  that  which  can  be  done  as  well, 
perhaps  better,  by  some  simple  mechanical  method  applied 
under  the  hand  In  machine-made  jewellery  everything 
is  stereotyped,  so  to  speak,  and  the  only  work  required 
for  the  hand  is  to  fit  the  parts  together, — in  some  instances 
scarcdy  that  A  design  is  made,  and  from  it  sted  dies 
are  sunk  for  stamping  ont  ^  rapidly  as  possible  from  a 
plate  of  rolled  metal  the  portion  represented  by  each 
die.  It  is  in  these  steel  dies  that  the  skill  of  the  artist 
die^inker  is  manifested.  Brooches,  earrings,  pinheads, 
bracelets,  lockets,  pendants,  Ac,  are  struck  ont  by  the  gross. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  silver  and  in  plated 
work, — that  is,  imitation  jewellery, — the  base  of  which  is 
an  alloy,  afterwards  gilt  by  the  electro-plating  process. 
With  these  ornaments  imitation  stones  in  paate  and  glass, 
pearls,  bz.,  are  used  as  setting,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
of  late  years  some  of  the  best  designs,  the  most  simple, 
appropriate,  and  artistic,  have  appeared  in  imitation 
jewellery.  It  is  only  just  to  those  engaged  in  this  mann- 
factun  to  state  distinctly  that  their  work  ia  never  sold 
wholesale  for  anything  else  than  what  it  is.  The  worker 
in  gold  only  mi^ea  gold,  or  real  jewellery,  and  he  only 
makes  of  a  quality  well  known  to  his  customers.  The 
prodacer  of  silver  work  only  manufactures  silver  ornaments, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  dsss  of  plated  goods.  It 
is  tha  uaprindpled  retailer  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  buyer,  aells  for  gold  that  which  ia  in 
reality  an  imitation,  and  which  he  bought  aa  such. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  any  notice  of  various  kinds  of 
penonal  ornaments  coming  under  the  head  of  jewellery, 
each  as  the  degantly  designed  hand-made  pearl  ornaments, 
Whitby  jet,  coral,  Ac,  nor  can  we  allude  to  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  workshops  where  gold  and  silver  done  are 
used  to  economize  the  metd  that  would  be  wasted  without 
proper  precantiona  Even  the  minute  quantities  of  the 
materid  which  adhere  to  the  hands  of  tiie  workman  are 
washed  off  before  he  leaves  the  premises,  carried  into  a 
proper  receptade,  aud  recovered  by  chemicd  agency. 

The  specid  localities  of  the  jewellery  trade  proper,  in 
England,  are  Clerkenwell  and  FentonviUs  in  London,  and 
Birmingham.  In  Clerkenwell  an  inquiry  made  some  years 
ago  showed  that  from  1600  to  2000  persons  were  employed 
in  the  trades  connected  with  the  prodaction  of  jewellery 
and  persond  ornaments.  In  Birmingham  at  least  8000 
were  thus  occupied,  chiefly  in  production  of  what  may  be 
considered  as  purely  medianicd  work.  Among  the  higher 
class  of  jewellers  in  Birmingham  some  of  the  best  work 
sold'  in  the  London  shops  is  produced,  the  mechanicd 
means  employed  being  so  ingenious,  and  the  handicraft 
power  so  skilfully  applied  in  fitting,  setting,  and  finishing, 
as  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  desire,  when  compared  with 
hand-made  work  of  the  aame  class.  (a  w.) 

JEWS,  MoDXBK.  An  outline  of  the  medisvsl  history 
of  the  Jews  is  given  in  the  article  Ibiluo.  The  modem 
history  of  the  race  in  its  politicd  and  intellectual  emand- 
^patioL  begins  with  Moses  Mendelssohn,  who  flourished  at 
Berlm  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  The  peraeen-  , 
tions  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  produced  their  natural  effect. ' 
Cut  off  from  their  fellow-citixens,  excluded  by  oppressive' 
laws  from  all  trades  except  that  of  peddling  in  old  dothea 
and  even,  from  buying  certain  classes  of  these,  specially 
taxed,  confined  to  Ghettos  and  Judeogassen,  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  entering  some  towns,  limited  in  numbers 
in  others,  forbidden  to  marry  except  under  resthctiona 
designed  to  check  the  growth  of.thp  Jewish  population, 
disabled  from  employing  Christian  servants  or  being 
members  of  trade  guilda,  the  Jews  seemed  by  their 
abject  condition  tp  deserve  the  ^vl*  «14di  ffere  it<  nom, 
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Then  were  alwtyv,  it  ii  trae,  exeeptions  to  the  general 
iegredation  of  the  race.  The  exilea  from  the  Bpanieh 
|ieni]i«Q]«  (who  in  weetem  Europe  were  found  chieflj  in 
Amaterdam,  Bordeanx,  Faria,  and  London,  and  aleo  in 
Hamborg  and  Copenhagen)  were  in  manjr  cases  persons 
of  distingnished  culture  and  intelligence,  having  been 
enabled,  while  protected  by  their  disguise  of  Christianity, 
to  lire  a  life  more  worthy  of  freemen  than  was  that  of 
their  oppressed  and  pillaged  brethren  in  the  north.  In 
Germany  itself  Frederick  William,  the  great  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1640  to  1688),  was  indebted  for  zealons 
leiriee  to  Qompertz  and  Solomon  Eliaa  Beckman  of 
Fnnkfort-on-the-Oder  obtained  permission  in  1696  to 
print  the  Talmud.  In  Anstria  ■  Wolf  Bchlesinger  was 
personally  exempted  from  the  decree  which  banished  the 
Jews  from  Vienna  in  the  time  of  Leopold  L  The  Oppen- 
heimen  had  sufficient  influence  in  Austria  to  prevent  the 
publication  there  of  Eisenmenger's  libels  on  their  race ;  the 
Ai^teins,  Sinzheimeis,  and  other  families  earned  the 
&Tonr  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  were  decorated  with  titles  of 
nobility.  But  the  general  condition  of  the  multitude  was 
shown  by  the  excommunication  of  Spinoza  at  Amsterdam, 
by  the  rise  of  the  Chasidim  and  of  Frank,  and  the  mar^ 
Tellons  history  of  Sabbathoi  Zebi.  The  German  Jews  grew 
distrustful  of  their  knowledge  of  their  own  religion,  and 
instmcted  their  children  by  the  aid  of  long-ringleted  rabbis 
from  Poland,  who  overspread  the  country,  inculcating  con- 
tempt- for  all  except  iha  too  subtle  dialectics  of  their 
peeoliar  school  of  disputation.  Led  by  these  blind  guides, 
the  German  Jews  continued  to  speak  their  own  jargon  of 
Hebrew  and  German,  to  correspond  and  even  endorse  their 
commercial  bills  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  abandoned  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  enter  into  the  general  life  of  their 
conntry.  Fortunately  the  hereditary  desire  of  learning 
still  survived,  though  the  selection  of  subjects  for  study 
helped  to  isolate  them  from  their  happier  neighbours. 
Hoses  Mendelssohn  (1729-1786),  who  did  so  much  to 
induce  the  Jews  to  became  at  one  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  Christians  to  tolerate  them,  was  at  three  years 
M  taught  by  his  father,  a  professional  copyist  of  Hebrew 
religious  manuscripts,  to  repeat  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
Talmud.  Later  on  he  found  in  the  rabbi  Fr&nkel,  of 
his  native  town  of  Dessau  in  Anhalt,  a  capable  and  en- 
lightefaed  teacher.  When  Frankel  was  promoted,  the 
young  Mendelssohn  followed  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
to  Berlin.  In  Prussia  the  condition  of  the  Jews  had  been 
comparatively  favoured.  Forty  or  fifty  respectable  families 
fleeing  from  persecutions  in  Austria  had  been  admitted  to 
Berlin  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  colony 
increased,  and  was  specially  patronised  in  his  own  grotesque 
and  tyrannical  fashion  by  the  half-mad  sovereign  Frederick 
William  L  Frederick  tLe  Great  held  the  maxim  that  "  to 
oppress  the  Jews  never  brought  prosperity  to  any  Govern- 
ment," but  his  "general  privilege,"  issued  in  1760,  while 
it  abolished  some  old  restrictions,  was  only  a  halting  step 
in  advance.  It  divided  the  Jews  into  two  classes, — the 
hereditarily  and  the  personally  tolerated.  In  the  first  were 
those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  commerce  or  who 
oecnpied  some  office  in  connexion  with  the  synagogue. 
Their  right  of  abode  extended  to  merely  one  child  of  the 
family.  Those  who  were  personally  tolerated  were  men 
who  had  means  of  independent  subsistence,  though  not 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  their  right  did  not  descend  to 
their  children.  The  right  to  residence  for  a  second  child 
of  each  family  of  hereditary  inhabitants  was.  purchased  by 
the  Jews  for  70,000  thalers.  The  restrictions  imposed  by 
Frederick  on  marriage  were  severe ;  poor  Jews  could  not 
many  at  alL  No  JMr  was  permitted  to  own  land  in  fee 
<nr  to  possess  more  than  forty  houses.  Their  business  was 
foofined  to  trade  in  money  or  goods.     Frederick  the  Great, 


j>enetrated  as  he  was  by  the  sentiments  of  Tdtain^  yet 
struck  out  Mendelssohn's  name  when  it  was  pnt  forward 
for  election  into  the  Berlin  Academy.  Mendelssohn  was 
with  difficulty  admitted  into  Berlin  when  he  prasented 
himself  at  its  gates  as  a  poor  boy,  having  no  friend  bet 
his  teacher  FrankeL  He  went  into  a  silk  manafactarer'i 
house  as  teacher  to  the  children,  and  became  a  clerk  and 
afterwards  a  partner  in  the  firm.  He  formed  a  warm 
friendship  with  Lessing,  and  inspired  the  drama  of  JfaiJian 
(A«  ITtM,  in  which  the  Jew  was  for  the  first  time  in  modem 
literature  represented  in  a  benevolent  light.  He  translated 
the  Pentateuch  into  German,  and  issued  his  translation  in 
Hebrew  characters,  added  to  it  a  commentary  in  Hrbiew 
(incorporating  the  rational  as  distinguished  from  the  Aga- 
distic  interpretations  of  former  Hebrew  commentators), 
partly*  by  himself  and  partly  by  others,  whom  he  associated 
with  himself,  and  by  this  and  other  works  introdoeed  the 
Jews  to  modem  coltnre.  At  the  same  time  he  gained  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  world  of  letters  by  the  pare  and 
exalted  tone,  and  the  charming  style,  of  his  PhUoicpiucal 
Dialogue;  his  Phado,  or  the  Immortality  of  tlu  Soul,  and 
other  works,  which  showed  him  to  be  at  the  height  of  the 
philoeophy  of  that  timet  He  remained  warmly  attached  in 
feeling  and  practice  to  the  synagogue,  and  was  requested 
by  the  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin,  Hirschcl  Levin,  who  for  a 
brief  period  had  been  chief  rabbi  in  London,  to  prepare  the 
German  digest  of  the  ritual  laws  of  the  Jews,  which  was 
ordered  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Every  visitor  'to  Berlin, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  sought  to  make  his  acquaintance  at  a  kind 
of  so/on  which  he  held  in  the  afternoons.  By  the  great 
majority  of  the  orthodox  Jews  the  writings  of  Mendelssohn 
were  received  with  delight,  and  it  was  only  by  exception 
(as  in  Hambnrti  Prague,  FUrth,  and  Poland)  that  they 
were  fiercely  denonnced  as  rationalistic  in  tendency.  The 
times  were  favourable  to  the  development  to  which  he  led 
the  way.  The  ideas  of  the  great  writers  who  preceded  the 
French  Revolution  were  teaching  the  abolition  of  privilege 
and  of  religions  persecution.  Although  neither  Voltaire 
nor  Bayle  wrote  in  a  kindly  spirit  of  the  degraded  Hebrew 
'race,  the  general  tendency  of  their  teaching  was  in  the 
direction  of  toleration,  and  so  it  happened  that,  jnst  at  the 
moment  when  the  Jews  were  become  more  than  ever  willing 
and  ready  to  enter  into  the  national  life  of  Germany,  the 
conntiy  was  being  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  civil 
restrictions  were  only  (^adually  abolished ;  painful  revivals 
of  hatred  recurred  _from  time  to  time,  but  henceforth  the 
name  of  Jew  grew  year  by  year  to  mean  less  a  distinction 
of  nationality,  and  became  more  exclusively  a  denomination 
referring  merely  to  ancestry  and  religions  belieL 

Among  th«  &i«ndt  ud  diaciplM  of  Mendelaeohn  who  oontinned  his 
work  ware  Weiatly  (the  &thar  of  modem  Hebrew  poetiy),  OsvU 
FriedUnder  (fovnder  of  the  Jews'  Free  School  in  Benin),  Joel 
LSwe  (profeitor  tt  the  Jewish  IVilhelmechnle  in  Bmkn),  Ben 
UomUrg  (tutor  in  the  home  of  Uoeu  Uendelwohn,  and  inspector 
ft  Oermia  school*  of  the  Jews  in  GsUcii),  Aaron  WoUaohn  (teaeber 
at  BraaUa),  Banich  Undan  (writer  on  phyaics),  llarcna  Hen 
(Uendelaaohn'a  family  doctor,  whoae  more  famous  wife,  aftanrards 
converted  to  Christianity,  received  at  her  hooae  a  brilliant  aocietj,  the 
two  Hnmholdta,  Oonnt  Bcmatotf,  Oents.  and  Bdme),  laue  Enelid 
(transistor  tt  the  Jewlah  pnyer-hook),  Laiams  Bendavid  (who  waa 
apecially  concerned  with  edocation).  All  theee  and  othen  eontii- 
bated  to  the  Hebnw  periodical  iltamf  ("The  Gatherer"),  pab- 
lishedat  KSnigsberg  and  BeiUn,  178S-1790;  Brealan.  1794-17S7: 
Berlin,  Altona,  Deeaan,  1809-I8I1.  The  activity  of  the  Uterarv 
period  which  followed  appears  baa.  the  long  list  of  rabUnieai 
reprinta,  aome  with  valnable  note%  or  tnaslationa,  inned  immedi- 
ately beibre  the  doee  of  the  18th  centary  from  the  Jeva'  Free  School 
ffinting-pnaa  at  Berlin,  nnder  the  di»otioD  of  laaso  Satanow. 

From  minimizing  differences  in  religion  some  were  led 
to  give  up  their  distinctive  religion  altogether,  and  adopt 
a  nominal,  sometimes  a  real,  Christianity,  and  thus  tha 
famous  names  of  Heine,  Borne,  Edward  Gans  the  jniiat, 
Bahel,  the  youn^r  M«n4«]ss9hn  the  (ompoaer,  and  I^eaadw 
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Oxb  hiatorian  pan  out  of  the  scope  of  this  article, '_  Tlieie 
celebrated  persona  belong  rather  to  the  general  history  of 
Gorman  caltore  than  to  that  of  the  race  from  which  ikey 
«pran^  Among  the  general  bodjr  of  the  Jews,  the  removal 
of  political  reetrictioDS  and  a  closer  commnnion  with  modern 
thonght  woiked  noticeable,  though  less  radical,  changes. 
The  old  system  of  preaching  in  the  synagogue  was  reTived, 
and  led  to  the  excision  of  some  of  the  interminable  prayers 
and  sacred  poems  which  the  piety  of  preceding  ages  bad 
accumulated  in  embarrassing  proCnsion.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  consistory  in  the  (French)  kingdom-  of 
Westphalia,  German  lectures  were  held  in  Cassel,  Dessan, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  &c;  and  now  there  is  scarcely  anywhere 
an  important  Jewish  community  without  a  preacher. 
Organs  were  introduced  into  some  synagogues.  The  altera- 
tions brought  about  disputes  in  several  communities  and 
even  secessions,  as  at  Hamburg  in  1819.  In  Prussia  the 
Qoremment,  acting  on  the  principles  urged  in  Mendelssohn's 
time  by  hie  friend  Dohm,  but  vigorously  combated  by  .the 
Jewish  philosopher,  gave  the  sanction  of  stats  authority  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  orthodox.  The  private  synagogue 
founded  in  Berlin  by  Israel  Jakobsohn,  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Westphalian  consistory,  on  principles  similar 'to 
those  of  the  reformed  Hamburg  Temple,  was  closed,  and 
suffered  the  same  fate  when  reopened  as  a  public  synagogue 
in  1817  and  agun  in  1823.  Even  choirs  and  sermons 
were  prohibited  as  un-Jewish  innovations.  Such  regula- 
tions tended  to  disgust  many  educated  persons  who  might 
otherwise  have  continued  to  remain  attached  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathersi  They  fe'.t  themselves  isolated  in  the  midst  of 
their  less  advano^  brethren,  and  were  tempted  to  identify 
themselves  even  in  religion  with  their  more  cultured 
Christian  associates.  Besides,  •  change  of  faith  offered  an 
escape  from  humiliating  legal  restrictions,  and  opened  the 
way  to  more  dignified  careers  than  those  permitted  to  the 
conforming  Jews.  The  smaller  German  states  appointed 
rabbis  who  were  more  or  less  state  o6Scials.  When  the 
Oovemment  restrictions  were  removed,  considerable  diver- 
gences manifested  themselves,  which  the  assemblies  of 
rabbis  and  synods,  beginniiig  in  1844,  and  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  the  present  day,  did  little  to  heal.  There 
now  exist  in  most  German  towns  an  orthodox  and  a  reform 
congregation,  which  differ  in  their  mode  of  conducting 
pablio  service,  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  belief  in  the 
Messi&h  and  the  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  their 
greater  or  leas  adherence  to  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
laws  concerning  diet,  dia  One  reformed  congregation  in 
Berlin  keeps  the  Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

More  remarktble  examples  of  eectarian  dissent  were  the  move- 
oienta  known  bv  the  namei  of  Stbbathai  Zebi,  of  Fnak,  and  of  tba 
Oiaaidim.  Salibathai'a  career. had  Turkey  for  its  theatre,  bnt  the 
influence  of  hia  strange  pretensions  was  felt  'in  Poland  and  Oermany, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  East  Sabbathai  Zebi  iraa  bom  at  Smyrna 
In  1<°2<.  He  announced  himself  the  Meaaiah  in  Jerusalem,  named 
hia  brothen  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  took  the  title  for  himaalf  of 
king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Hiraclea  wen  related  of  him ;  from 
Poland,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam  treasures  ponied  into  his  court ; 
in  the  Levant  young  men  and  maidens  prophesied  before  him  ;  the 
Persian  Jews  refused  to  till  the  fields.  "We  shall  pay  no  more 
tribute,"  they  said,  "our  Messiah  ia  come."  The  pistender,  whom 
■0  many  unhappy  people  were  ready  to  acclaim  aa  their  deliverer 
from  nnendurabfe  erus,  afterwards  embraced  Mahometanism  to 
teeape  death  from  the  Forte.  Some  of  his  followers  went  over  with 
Urn  to  Islam;  others  treated  his  conversion  ss  forced,  and  still  pro- 
dairoed  themselves  Jews  and  his  diaciplea.  Their  faith  was  nearer 
to  immortality  than  their  Messiah,  and  he  was  still  believed  in  and 
hia  return  expected  after  his  death.  Out  of  the  wrecks  of  the 
Sablwthaic  party  Jacob  Frank  formed  in  Podolia  the  Zoharites, 
whose  Bible  was  the  Cabbalistic  worl^  called  Zohar.  Peraecuted  by 
th*  orthodox,  he  put  himaelf  under  the  protaction'  of  the  bishop  of 
Kaminiek,  and  burnt  the  Talmud  in  pabkc.  When  hia  protector 
died  hs  migrated  with  hundreda  of  followers,  and  afterwsrrda  lived 
in  Toyid  state  at  Vienna,  Brilnn,  and  Offenbach,  ending  by  becom- 
ing a  Soman  Catholic  He  died  in  1791,  and  hia  sect  perished  with 
Iiiiil,  .^Yery  different  wsa  the  fata  of  the  Chaaidim  (''the  pioos"). 


who  preceded  Frank  and  have  anrvived  Um,  Tbsy  slsa  swesi 
by  the  Zohar,  and  revere  as  their  founder  Israel  Baal  Shem  ("pos- 
seasor  of  the  wonder-working  name "),  or  Beaht,  who  Soniiutd 
at  Miedzibos  in  Podolia  in  1740.  Besbt  pretended  to  h«  th*  pro> 
miaed  child  foretold  by  the  prophet  El^ah,  and  named  by  liim  Israel 
before  hia  birth.  A  long  sojourn  in^  solitary  places,  much  tasting 
add  physical  torment,  the  torturea  of  rolling  in  thorns  in  sommsr 
and  of  bathing  in  half-frozen  rivera  at  midnight  in  th*  winter,  gav* 
this  prophet  the  facnJtr  of  seeing  visions,  the  power  to  hssl  diseases, 
and  to  release  souls  held  captive  in  the  bodies  of  bmtes.  Like  the 
older  Eabbalists  he  treated  the  Talmud  with  contempt ;  he  exhorted 
his  foUowera  not  to  lead  a  gloomy  aacetio  life,  but  praiaed  gaiety 
and  enjoyment  aa  tending  to  a  career  a^preeable  to  God.  Joyftil 
teligioua  worship  was  to  Iw  induced  by  drinking,  jumping,  clapping 
oT  hands,  making  noisea  and  screaming,  to  which  were  aaded 
ablutions,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Easenes  of  old,  and  the 
wealing  of  a  pecuuar  dresa.  Amongst  his  foUowera  many  found 
oat  how  to  derive  advantage  from  the  superstition  snd  ignorance 
of  the  maases.  Dob  Beer  (Berush)  of  Mizricx  seldom  showed  him- 
self but  to  his  disciples,  and  had  reports  of  his  wondrous  works 
spread  by  them  ;  many  sick  and  lame  went  to  him  for  cure ; 
offerings  of  money  came  in  and  supplied  the  Zaddik  with  means  to 
lead  a  princely  Ufe.  The  Chaaidim  still  flourish  in  Russia  and 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Zaddikim  (or  "righteoua")  and  Rebb^  aa  their 
leaders  are  called,  live  in  magnificence  npon  the  contributions  of  th* 
most  i  jnorant  of  the  people. 

While  this  and  cognate  heresies  were  driven  back  into  the 
over-crowded  Jewish  communities  of  Russia  and  Poland 
from  which  ihey  came,  in  Germany  Talmudic  studies  were 
pursued  with  undiminishing  zeal,  though  carried  on  in 
gradually  narrowing  circles,  and  largely  owing  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud  being  a  qualification  for  appoint- 
ments in  large  congregations.  Gradually  the  Talmud, 
which,  had  been  once  the  common  pabulum  of  all  education, 
passed  out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laity,  and  was  abandoned 
almost  entirely  to  candidates  for  the  rabbinate.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  rabbb  received  their  educa- 
tion at  the  Yeshiboth  ("  sessions  "  of  academies  devoted  to 
the  Talmud,  the  Shulchan  Arueh,  and  their  commentaton). 
As  the  spirit  kindled  by  Mendelssohn  penetrated  the  variona 
sections  of  the  Jews,  it  was  felt  that  this  mode  of  instruc- 
tion would  not  suffice,  and  institutions  were  founded,  not 
confined  exclusively  to  these  stodies,  but  embracing  the 
whole  domain  of  &ebrew  theology,  philosophy,  and  history. 
Jonas  Frankel  in  1854  established  the  Jndseo-theologieal 
seminary  at  Brcslan,  an  institution  which  has  provided 
Germany  and  Austria  as  well  as  England  and  the  United 
States  with  many  rabbis.  Its  first  director  was  Zachariaa 
Frankel  (1801-1875),  predecessor  of  Graetz  in  editing  the 
MonaUrhriftr  aind  author  of  works  on  the  Septnagint,  the 
Mishna,  and  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem.  Of  later  date  are 
the'high  school  for  the  study  of  Judabm,  founded  in  1872, 
and  the  "  seminary  for  rabbis  for  orthodox  Judaism,"  under 
Dr  Hildesheimer,  established  at  Berlin  in  1877.  Israel 
Jakobsohn,  president  of  the  Westphalian  consistory  (1768- 
1823),  did  good  service  in  improving  teaching.  He 
founded  in  Seesen  (Brunswick)  an  educational  and  normal 
inutitation,  bearing  his  name,  for  Jews  and  Christiaas, 
which  still  flourishes.  A  similar  college  was  instituted 
by  his  btother-in-law  Isaac  Samson,  and  directed  by  S. 
M.  Ehrenberg,  amongst  whose  pupils  wen  Joet  and  Znnz. 
Schools  of  a  more  elementary  character  were  the  Berlin 
Free- School,  already  referred  to,  and  others.  In  Deesau; 
Moses  Mendelssohn's  birthplace,  the  free  school  fostered 
by  the  duke,  and  called  after  him  FranzscUnle,  flourished 
under  David  Frankel  (1779-1865),  editor  of  the  journal 
Sulamii ;  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  was  the  Philanthropin, 
now  converted  into  a  technical  school.  In  almost  all  Jewish 
communities  fre  now  find  institutions  teaching  religion. 
After  a  first  and  unsuccessfnl  attempt,  Dr  Moritz  Veit 
founded  a  normal  school,  which  existed  under  Zunx  in 
Berlin  from  1840  to  1862,  and  was  revived  by  Dr  Veit 
and  the  famous  preacher  and  author  Dr  M.  Sachs.  Similar 
schools  were  founded  in  other  places — Hanover,  Milnster,! 
Dilsseldorf,  Camel,-::::with  more  or  less  success.    The  uuioijl 
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for  th*  caltnre  and  aclence  of  Judaism  (1828)  and  the 
Cultutrareib  had  a  brief  existence.  Instead  of  receiving 
■npport  and  t*""^*.  (he  chief  workers  were  regarded  as 
heretics. 

The  modem  historical  atndy  of  Jndaism  wasnnangnrated 
by  Rspoport  and  Zanx.  Solomon  Jnda  (Lob)  Rapoport, 
apmng  from  an  old  family  boasting  many  learned  Talmud- 
ists,  was  bom  in  Lemberg  in  1 790,  and  was  rabbi  at  Tamopol 
and  in  Prague,  where  he  died  in  1867.  His  published 
essays  in  various  periodicals  or  in  the  form  of  prefaces  are 
largely  biographical,  and  display  a  great  range  of  reading 
and  power  of  combining  distant  references.  Of  his  pro- 
jected Talmndic  encyclopndia  but  one  part  appeared,  and 
his  scheme  for  a  biographical  series  under  the  title  of  Men 
tf  Jtenoim  remained  unrealized,  except  some  fragments. 
Kaehman  Krochmal  (1780-1810)  was  not  less  learned 
than  Rapoport,  and  oerhaps  surpassed  him  in  ohilosophical 
•cnteneas.* 

Of  greater  importance  and  influence  were  the  writings 
of  the  patriarch  of  living  Jewish  scholars,  Leopold  Zunz, 
especially  his  epoch-making  work  Die  Oottrtdiemtlichen 
Toilrdge  der  Juden  (Berlin,  1832).'  Among  other  his- 
torical writers  may  be  named  Isaac  Marcus  Jost  (1793- 
1860),  teacher  in  the  Jewish  normal  school  at  Frankfort, 
editor  of  a  valuable  edition  of  the  Mishna  with  a  German 
translation  (1832-34),  and  author  of  several  important 
histories  of  Judaism  and  its  sects,  A.  Geicex  (;.«.),  and 
H.  Graetx  of  Breslau,  who  has  composed  the  most  com- 
preheobive  history  of  the  Israelites  that  has  yet  appeared. 
To  the  names  of  these  scholars  may  be  added  FCasT  the 
lexirographer  (q-v.),  M.  Steinschneider  the  bibliographer, 
Berxhcimer  the  translator  of  the  Bible  {Pent.,  1811;  Projilu 
and  Uarj.,  1811-48),  and  Herzfeld  the  historian  (CfseA. 
d.  y.  Jit.,  1847).  In  modern  German-Jewish  literature 
Philippson  of  Bonn  and  Lehmann  of  Mainz  are  leading 
representatives  in  journalism  of  reform  and  orthodoxy. 
German  Jews  have  also  distinguished  themselves  in  general 
public  life,  claiming  such  names  as  Lasker  in  politics, 
Auerbach  in  literature,  Riibenstein  and  Joachim  in  mosic, 
Traube  in  medicine,  Lazarus  in  psychology.  Especially 
famous  have  been  the  Jewish  linguists,  pre-eminent  among 
whom  are  T.  Benfey  of  Guttingen  (1809-1881),  the  most 
original  of  modem  comparative  philologists  and  the 
greatest  Sanskrit  scholar  of  our  day,  and  the  admirable 
Greek  scholar  and  critic  Jacob  Bernaya  of  Bonn  (1824- 
1881). 

Vithin  the  l«it  year  or  two  the  snceets  of  the  Hsbrew  race  in 
commciTO  tnd  the  proreuiont  bu  led  in  Germsny  to  s  singular 
nTival  of  o1  J-«orld  prejudirei.  A  Mrias  of  leagues  of  "Germans " 
vers  formed  tgaiiut  the  "Semitei."  Btoucer,  a  "Christian 
fiocialiat "  and  eourt  preacher  to  the  emporor,  gave  importance  to 
the  movement  \ij  jilacing  himeelf  at  ita  head.  Ita  weapon  ia  aocial 
oatraeiam  :  meetingi  are  held  at  which  the  Jawa  are  londly 
deiioMncud  ;  and  memlwra  of  the  '^German  **  leagnea  vow  to  hare  no 
ooiiimoree  with  the  hated  i«ce.  Oceaaionally  we  two  partiea  came 
to  Uowa,  aorao  Jewish  houaaa  were  wrecked,  and  a  eynagosue  at 
Ken-StsttiB  burnt     At  this  point  the  Oorernment  intarfored. 

The  universal  admission  of  the  Jews  to  public  poets  only 
dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  In  the 
German  states  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was 
not  immediately  followed  by  political  emancipation.  They 
were  freed  in  Germany  by  the  French  law  as  a  result  of 
the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  but  lost  their  civil  equality 
when  the  French  retired,  to  regain  it  bit  by  bit  in  aucoeed- 
ing  years. 

The  LeibzoU,  the  odious  tax  imposed  upon  a  Jew  as 
often  as  he  crossed  the  boundary  of  a  city  or  petty  state, 
even  if  he  went  in  and  out  twenty  times  in  the  day,  was 


'  Hit  hvgniantary  worki  were  oolleeted  by  Zuns,  nnder  the  title 
Mort  2fthoch$  ha-3jnan,  1851. 

*  A  collected  edition  of  Znni'a  Bcattar«l  aauya  wae  commanead  by 
tlM  "  ZanihDd"  la  boDosr  of  hie  swhtirth  Uitiidsj,  U74. 


temoved  in  Fniana  in  1700,  and  in  otliet  UeniMi  ctatM 
in  1803.  In  1812  the  royal  edict  declared  all  Jews  in 
Prussia  to  be  citizens,  and  gave  them  equal  righta  and 
privileges  with  their  Christian  fellow  oonntrymen.  They 
fonght  in  the  war  of  liberation,  but  after  its  sneeess  there 
was  a  reactionr.and  the  new  privileges  (more  partienlarly 
free  admission  to  academic  posts)  were  in  part  withdrawn. 
The  Jews  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officers 
during  the  war  had  to  quit  military  service  to  escape  the 
degradation  of  loaing  their  commissiona  The  national 
parliament,  which  met  at  Frankfort  in  1848,  adopted  n- 
solutions  in  favour  of  .the  removal  of  religious  disabilities. 
The  Prussian  constitution  of  1850  declared  that  the  en- 
joyment of  'civil  rights  was  independent  of  religiona  con- 
fession. The  legislation  with  which  the  empire  was 
inaugurated  in  1871  at  length  gave  political  and  civil 
equality  to  the  Jews  throughout  Germany. 

The  number  of  the  Jews  in  the  German  empire  la  now 
620,S76,  or  1  per  cent  of  the  whole  popu]|ition  (census  of 
1876).  The  Gemeindebund,  or  union  of  congregations  for 
some  religions  and  charitable  purposes,  has  recently  been 
established  at  Leipsic.  The  Jews  are  engaged  in  all  the 
occupations  which  other  citizens  pursue  in  Germany. 
While  they  show  a  marked  predilection  for  and  sncccss  in 
commerce  and  the  learned  professions,  a  few  are  fsnncn 
and  sailors.  Being  subject  to.  the  ordinary  military  laws, 
they  serve  in  the  army,  and  many  Jews  hold  commissions 
in  those  regiments  in  which  noble  descent  is  not  a  noccssarv 
qualification. 

While  the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  Jews  a-as  essenti- 
ally a  Gorman  movement,  having  its  centre  in  Praasia,  the 
most  powerfid  impulse  to  their  political  liberation  came 
from  FruncA.  The  Jews  had  been  banished  from  Fiance  by 
Charles  VL,  but  a  few  had  returned.  Some  Portagnea« 
fugitives  had  taken  np  their  residence  at  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne.  Others  had  settled  at  Avignon  nnder  papal 
protection,  and  at  Carpentras  there  was  a  congregation 
with  a  liturgy  in  some  respects  peculiar.  To  Paris  the 
Jews  began  to  return  in  IfiSO,  but  held  the  privilege  of 
domicile  by  a  precarious  tenure  till  Pereyre,  the  founder  of 
the  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  obtained  in  1776  formal 
confirmation  of  the  leave  given  to  the  Portuguese  Jews  to 
reside  in  the  capital  There  were  already  several  hundred 
German  Jewa  resident  in  an  unlawful  way,  and  protected 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  a  German  Jew  named 
Calmer,  who  had  been  naturalised  for  services  to  thp 
Government  The  conquest  of  Alsace  had  added  largely  to 
the  Jewish  subjects  of  France.  In  1780  the  Alsatian  Jewa 
presented  to  the  king  a  petition  complaining  of  the 
aeignorial  dues  exacted  of  them,  of  the  restrieUona  on 
their  trade,  and  the  efforta  of  the  priests  to  convert  their 
children.  The  complaint  was  not  without  effect  The 
capitation  tax  was  abolished  in  1 781,  projectaof  enfrandiia»- 
ment  began  to  be  broached,  ^ond  a  commission  waa  ap- 
pointed for  the  revision  of  the  laws  about  the  Jewa,  bnt 
its  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Revolntion.  The  Jewa 
addressed  themselves  with  better  hopes  to  the  nationid 
assembly,  and  those  of  Paris  distinguished  themselvca  by 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  authority  of  the  syna- 
gogue over  its  members.  In  1790  the  French  Jews  united 
in  sending  into  the  assembly  a  petition  demanding  their 
admission  to  full  and  equal  righta  with  other  dtisena.  This 
requisition  at  first  met  with  some  serious  opposition  even 
among  the  advocates  of  universal  liberty ;  the  andent  pre- 
judice against  this  people  hsd  not  been  entirely  eradicated. 
But  the  exertions  and  influence  of  Mirabeau  and  Babaot 
St  £tienne  prevailed.  In  1790  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and 
in  1791  the  whole  Hebrew  population  of  France,  were 
admitted  to  complete  rights  of  citisenshipi  The  constitu- 
tion of  1796  oonfirmed  the  declarations  of  the  awwiiiblj 
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Ue  gratitude  of  the  Jewa  was  shown  hv  th^  patriotic 
daTOtion  in  the  wan  of  the  BevolatiDn. 

On*  of  tfat  moat  remtrlcabis  erenU  in  modern  jnrish  Uftoir  wit 
thi  conToeatlon  of  the  Sanbedrin  (Syngdxion)  bjr  B'lpoleon.  it  wm 
pnoadsd  by  the  uaaion  of  a  general  aaacmbly  of  one  hundred  and 
elaren  dele^ea,  held  in  Pari*  In  1806  nnder  the  preiidency  of 
Abraham  Kortado,  merchant,  author,  and  edentifia  agricnlturiit, 
the  delegau  of  the  Portugueae  oongrogation  in  the  port  of  the 
Qiionde.  To  tliie  aaaembly  twelve  qneation*  ven  aubmitted  by  the 
tnperor,'  and  it*  principal  aniwan  vera  aftarwarda  oonftrmed  and 
teimulatad  in  nine  proposition*  of  law  by  a  Sanbedrin  formally 
elected  by  the  aynagogura  in  Franc*  and  Italy.  Th*  Sanbedrin 
eommeneed  ita  aittinss  on  Febmary  S,  1807,  nnder  the  preaidency 
of  BabU  Darld  Sintzfaeim  of  litraabnig,  with  a  Fi*^ont«a*  rabbi 
a*  int,  and  an  ez-legialator  of  Italy  a*  (scrad  a**e**or.  Th*  forfn* 
of  the  old  Sanbedrin  were  obaerred  a*  Car  a*  poaaibla ;  th*  reiponie* 
tie  conebed  in  the  form  of  atatuta*  binding  th*  con*titnenta  of  the 
Banhsdrin,  and  the**  d«ci*ioo*  bar*  nanally  been  trettad  with  much 
lemct  tTMi  by  commonitie*  which  *ent  no  delagatsi,  while  the  Jewa 
of  Frankfort  and  Holland  formally  tooepted  them. 

Tb*  following  *i*  th*  nin*  daene* :— (1)  polygamy  i*  forbiddrn, 
according  to  a  deer**  of  tb*  mod  of  "Vama  in  1 060  ;  (2)  dirorce  ia 
allowad  to  th*  Jew*  if  tnd  to  itr  ti  it  it  eon&rmatory  of  a  legal  divoroe 
pranoonctd  by  tb*  authority  of  tb*  eiril  law  of  the  land  in  which 
tbtylir* ;  (S)  no  Jew  may  perfonn  the  ceremony  of  marriage  unleaa 
dTUfoimalitin  bar*  b*en  mlfiUed, — intermtrriagQi  with  Chrietiana 
tro  Ttlid  drilly,  and,  although  tbey  cannot  be  aolemniad  with  any 
leUgiou*  orkbraHon,  tb«y  inrolT*  the  partiaa  to  tham  in  no  ban  ; 
(i)  tb*  J*wi  of  Frano*  noognia*  in  th*  fulleit  eenaa  the  French 

Pile  a*  their  brethren ;  (6)  acta  of  jnstica  and  oharity  are  to  b* 
brmed  toworda  all  sunldnd  who  recognize  tb*  Creator,  itn- 
■pectiTc  of  their  religion ;  (6)  Jewa  bom  in  Franc*  and  traated  by 
ita  laws  as  eitinnt  consider  it  their  natiTe  country, — theytre  bound 
to  obey  th*  lawt  of  the  land ;  Jewa  are  dispenaad  from  ceremonial 
obaernnoe*  during  service  in  the  anijr ;  (7)  the  Sanbedrin  ezhorta 
the  Jewa  to  train  t  ueir  cliildren  to  Li  borioua  lives  in  osef  ol  and  liberal 
arts,  to  acquire  landed  property  as  a  uieana  of  becoming  more  firmly 
attached  to  their  fatfaenand,  to  renounce  occapationa  which  render 
men  odiona  and  conteniptiblo  in  the  eyes  of  their  felloweitiiens, 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  acquit*  their  neighbonra'  esteem 
and  good  viahes  ;  (8)  interest  -  ia  not  allowed  to  D*  taken  when 
money  ia  lent  for  the  support  of  a  family,  but  interest  ia  per- 
mitted when  mone^  ia  lent  for  commercial  purposes,  if  the  lender 
runs  any  riak,  and  if  the  legal  rata  is  not  exceeded ;  (9)  the  above 
deekrationa  oonceming  inteitat,  and  th*  tezts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tun  on  th*  aam*  tubjact,  apply  between  Jews  and  fellow-dtizena 
in  preciady  tb*  tam*  way  aa  between  Jews  and  Jews.  Dsniy  is 
altogether  forbidden.  At  tb*  do**  of  the  Sanbedrin,  the  emperor 
«*taDlisb*d  th*  coniistorial  organization  which  in  ita  main  featurea 
■till  axittt  in  France.  Every  two  thooaand  Jewa  were  to  form  a 
■yna^ogue  and  a  oondatoiy  consisting  of  one  chief  rabbi,  and  two 
zabbit  with  three  laymen  bonaeholdora  belonging  to  the  capital  town 
cf  the  oondstoiT.  Bankrupta  and  ntunr*  w*r*  exduded  from  the 
oonaiatory,  which  wat  to  watdi  onr  th*  eandnet  of  the  rabbis,  to 
maintain  order  in  the  synagogue^  and  to  admoniah  the  Jews  of  the 
diitrist  to  follow  bandienftt  tnd  ohf  tb*  lawt  of  the  conscrip- 
tion.  Tb*  e*ntral  condttory,  dtting  tt  Ptrb,  btd  power  to  ippoint 
and  d«pa**  tb*  rabbia.  Th*  rabbit  wen  to  pnfaliah  the  decraea  of 
tb*  8anb*drin,  to  pnacb  obadieno*  to.tii*  lawa,  and  to  pray  in  the 
ayntgognet  for  tb*  imperial  bona*.  ■  liany  Hebnw  hymna  of  ptaisa 
wen  compoasd  in  honour  of  tb*  d*Bpot  who  bad  fnmed  this  or- 
ganization, although  at  the  aam*  time  the  emperor  iasned  a  decree 
which  mads  eonatdenbl*  oonooadona  to  the  popular  pnjndioea 
acainat  th*  Jew*  in  Aliac*  and  aastem  IJrance  generally,  forbad* 
t£a  Jmn  to  change  their  domicile  or  enter  into  ooenjMtion  without 
■ptdal  parmiadou,  framed  stringent  precantiona  against  utnty,  and 
azeaptad  the  Alaatian  Jewa  from  tb*  right  to  pravid*  inb*titnte(  for 
miUtaiT  tsTvlo*.  Th*  biwi  of  1814,  181t,  and  1828  mad*  *om* 
l»n*flelid  cbangM  ia  th*  podtion  of  tb*  Itraditat,  and  in  18M  Charles 
Z.  catabliahad  at  If«t>  a  eantral  lobool  for  th*  mttmction  of  eandi- 
dat«*  tat  th*  nbUnatd  It  wat  tnbtsqnently  i«moT*d  to  Paiit.  In 
ISSltbtGannimant  d*finitivdydedded.in  icoordtnoewithihe  ideaa 
ofKraoUoB,  that  the  nbbdasbonld  be  Stat*  tunetlonarie*.  From  that 
yaar  th*y  hav*  b**a  paid  by  th*  state.  Inl888the  FnnchOovem- 
mant  sntpandad  rdationt  with  a  Bwitt  canton  whidi  bad  denied 
0g1ul  ilgbta  to  a  Froieh  aahjact  on  th*  ground  that  b*  waa  a  Jaw. 

Id  Fianee  the  khsenoa  of  political  reetrictiona  hai  heen 
nnf  kTonrable  to  the  leparate  deTelopment  of  Jadaiam.  The 
aunisteta  Crimienz  (1796-1879),  Fonid,  and  Qondchanx, 
the  Mchaologistt  and  philologiana  Jnlea  Oppert  and  Hal^vj 
•ad  the  Dannaateters,  the  compoeer  Meyerbeer,  and  many 
tttiien^  are  well-known  nomea  in  the  general  hittory  of 
Aeir  conntiy.  Many  braelitea  have  ocenpied  high  civil 
•Dd  mflUwy  poatk    Other  lanelitea  hj  race  bare  beoome 


indistinguishable  by  religious  practice  from  the  main  body 
of  the  citizens ;  and  the  principal  contributions  in  France 
to  Hebrew  literature  have  been  from  writen  bom  in 
Germany,  like  Munk  (1802-1867)  and  Cerenbourg,  like 
Samuel  Cohen  and  Franck. 

Before  the  year  1860,  an  outbreak  against  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  the  accusations  at  Damascus,  the  Mortara  abduction 
case  in  Italy,  and  about  this  time  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews 
in  Morocco,  had  vividly  excited  the  sympatliies  of  the  Jews 
in  western  Europe ;  they  had  joined  together  to  make  con- 
tributions of  money  for  relief  of  distress  at  Kunigsberg  and 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  even  made  representations  to 
the  Governments  of  the  various  countries  in  which  they 
resided  in  order  to  bring  political  means  to  bear  to  alleviate 
the  fate  of  their  nnfortnnate  co-religionist&  An  English 
Jew,  Sir  Moses  Moutefiore,  took  the  lead  in  these  efforts. 
But  there  was  no  regular  provision  for  prompt  and  concerted 
action  in  defence  of  outlying  and  oppressed  communities 
of  Jews  till,  in  1860,  an  organization  was  established  in 
Fatis  which  was  destined  to  exert  a  permanent  watchful- 
ness over  the  oppressions  practised  in  the  leas  civilized 
conntries  npon  Jews,  as  weU  as  to  improve  the  backward 
commnnities  of  Hebrews  by  education.  This  waa  the 
Allianre  Israelite  Universelle,  which  on  January  I,  1881, 
had  21,000  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  though 
Israelites  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  supporting  it 

Th*  oonnszionbotwven  tb*  locd  oominittci;sand  the  centrd  body 
it  not  vary  intimate,  but  a  cotreapondenco  ia  constantly  kopt  up, 
and  aubaeriptiona  for  puMic  objocta  flow  irom  one  to  the  otli»r 
according  to  thdr  reapectivo  wants  aud  wealth.  The  Alliaia'D  and 
similar  aocietiea  of  a  mote  atrictly  national  cliaractsr  whidi  rxiat  u> 
Lonilon  and  Yienna  made  ro]in'soulaUoDa  at  the  DltUu  oonfrtence 
in  1878,  and  helped  to  procun  toue  alleriationa  of  the  stats  of  tli* 
Jewa  in  Roumanu  and  Scrvia.  Tbo  cxvrtioua  of  the  aonio  boilics 
had  previously  amstod,  by  making  them  knovn  to  ■Europe,  tlie 
atrocitiea  practised  upon  the  Koomsnian  Jens  in  J872.  Similar 
action  waa  brought  to  bear  at  the  Madrid  confcnmce  in  1880  in 
favour  of  the  Jewa  in  Morocco.  Another  part  of  the  work  of  111* 
Alliance  ia  to  mdntain  or  asidst  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in 
North  Airica  and  in  the  Turkish  empire,  itc.  In  tbis  task  it  co- 
operates with  ths  Anglo-Jewish  association  formed  for  similar  objeots 
in  England,  the  Boa^  of  Deputiea  in  London,  and  the  Alliance  ia 
Tieima.  The  Alliance  baa  also  an  onranizatiou  far  spuniutiriiig 
Jewiabebildren  touaefnltradeain  eleven  Eastern  towus.  Otnerjnriah 
public  institutions  at  Paria  are  the  rabbinical  seminst^*  under  chief 
rabbi  Woffue,  schools  and  an  induatrial  school  for  girls,  the  hospital 
founded  by  the  lata  Baron  Jamea  da  Rothschild,  the  orplianage 
eatablishea  by  th*  lata  Baion  Salomon  de  Bothaclilld,  the  ladira' 
committee  and  houae  of  rafnge,  a  central  committee  for  Jerusalem 
schools,  th*  society  of  Tslmudical  studies,  and  many  bniid  and 
mutual  aid  aodetiea.  At  Lyons  and  Uarseillee  then  an  dmfltr 
inatitutiont. 

The  distinction  between  reform  and  orthodox  .congrega- 
tions, which  has  been  noticed  in  Germany,  and  teappeats 
elsewhere,  is  not  found  in  France.  The  older  distinction 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  (Sephardim)  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Polish  and  German  Jews  (Ashken- 
ozim)  on  the  otha*,  is,  however,  still  madei  They  have 
different  synagogues,  in  which  a  somewhat  different  litnal 
and  a  different  pronunciation  of  Bebrew  are  employed. 
Ko  doctrinal  distinction,  however,  exists  between  the  two 
divisions,  and  -they  now  freely  intermarry  and  aaaooiate 
with  each  other,  although  at  their  first  meeting  in  France 
and  England,  about  a  century  ago,  and  for  some  time  later, 
the  rich  and  polished  emigre  from  the  sonth  refused  to  mix 
with  their  tucoltnted  northern  brethrea  The  Jews  of 
OermCn  rite  are  now  much  more  nmneroos  and  wealthy  in 
western  Europe  than  the  Sephardim. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Fiaaea  in  1880  waa  about  60,000,  o(  whom 
81,000  wen  in  the  eondstorial  drconacription  of  Puria,  8800 
in  thtt  of  Nancy,  3200  in  Lyons,  4000  in  Botdeanx,  S800  in 
Bayonne,  4000  in  Haiaeillea.  The  Jewish  population  in  Frtnoe 
(including  northern  Italy,  and  Trsrea,  Uainz,  Coblentz,  fcc.)  in 
1808  waa 77,000  ;  it  hadnaen  tol68,994  (vritbout  indndinglUlvor 
Trevea  and  ita  aister  dties)  when  ths  ceninis  of  18M  waa  taVm,  but 
fall  to  4»,48»  ia  the  eaaos  of  1873,  owing  to  the  1st*  of  Alaaof 
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Lominr,  tho  p«rt  ef  France  in  which  the  moit  nrnneroai  Jewiih 
]iopa]ation  existed.  The  Jeviah  inhabitanU  of  the  Parii  circon- 
•rription  were  in  1808  onljr  3585  in  number,  about  a  tenth  of  their 
anmtierin  1880.  Twojewishnewapaperaare  published  in  the  French 
language  at  Paris,  and  one  at  Avignon.  The  Jewish  population  of 
Algeria  in  1880  was  (according  to  the  Annuain  Itratlite)  72,800, 
«r  whom  52,000  were  in  the  consistorial  circonscription  of  Oran. 
These  figures  show  a  large  increase  in  the  population  in  recent  rean. 
H.  Cr<mieux  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  obliged  the  Israelites  in  Algiers 
to  become  French  citizens,  a  atep  that  had  preriooaly  inTolved 
certain  fonnalities  which  their  conscrratiTs  feeling  resisted.  The 
lueasare,  however,  led  to  an  ontlireak  of  the  ArabiL  In  Versailles 
exertions  were  made  to  cancel  it,  and  its  operation  was  suspended, 
bnt  flnally  the  decree  was  sustained,  and  the  Jews,  who  form  the 
class  among  the  natire  po]>ulation  most  fitted  {or  civilization,  retain 
the  franchise. 

The  Jews  were  readmitted  into  Englaud  hy  Cromwell  on 
{he  application  of  Manaaseh  ben  Israel ;  and  the  Spaniah 
and  Portnguese  Jews  from  Anuteidam  took  a  iMae  of 
ground  for  a  burjiog-place  at  Stepney  in  Febraarjr  1657. 
The  first  recorded  interment  was  in  16S8.  ~  The  city  of 
London,  which  was  afterwards  to  ud  so  powerfully  in  the 
enancipation  of  the  Jews,  petitioned  the  cooncil  in  the  first 
years  of  the  restoration  to  remore  the  competing  Jewish 
merchants,  but,  this  and  other  petitions  being  unsuccessful, 
a  synagogue  was  built  and  the  copyhold  of  the  cemetery 
was  acquired,  although  np  to  fifty  yean  ago  doubt  was 
■ometimes  expressed  whether  Israelites  eren  if  bom  in  the 
country  could  hold  land  in  England.  The  right  of  Jewish 
charities  to  hold  land  was  clearly  established  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1846.  The  Jews  were  too  few  in  number  to 
be  visited  with  special  disabilities,  bnt  suffered  from  the 
general  operation  of  the  Tests  Acts,  which  excluded  them 
from  political,  civil,  and  municipal  offices,  from  the  bar, 
Ac.,  and  could  be  invoked  to  prevent  them  from  voting  at 
parliamentary  elections.  Jacob  Abendana  and  David  Nieto 
•re  rabbinical  writers  who  flourished  in  England  in  the 
17th  and  early  in  the  ISth  centuries.  In  1725  Sarmento, 
a  mathematician,  was  (like  Qompertz  and  others  after  him) 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Emanuel  Mendes  da 
Costa  was  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  society  n  few  years 
later  (died  1769).  Sir  Solomon  Medina  financSa  the  com- 
missariat in  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  campaigns.  But 
the  Scphardic  immigration  is  best  known  by  the  converts 
to  Christianity  whom  it  supplied,  as  Isaac  Disraeli,  and 
his  ion  Lord  Beaconsfield  (who  was  baptized  at  the  age 
of  twelve),  David  Ricardo,  the  Lopes  family,  and  others. 
Conversion  to  Christianity  was  encouraged  by  a  statute  of 
Anne  (repealed  in  1646),  which  compelled  Jewish  parents 
to  make  an  allowance  to  their  children  who  embraced  the 
dominant  faith.  Qennan  Jew*  began  to  immigrate  in 
large  numbers  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
English  statesmen  soon  perceived  what  important  oontribn- 
tiona  the  business  ability  of  the  Jews  was  capable  of  render- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  which  they  settled,  but 
the  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  governing  class  was 
long  in  making  its  way  among  the  electors.  In  1753  Mr 
Pelham  passed  his  Jewish  Naturalization  Act,  which  was 
repealed  the  next  year  owing  to  popular  damonr,  "  No  more 
Jews,  no  wooden  shoes,"  becoming  as  influential  a  refrain  as 
LiUiburlsra  This  premature  emancipation  supplied  an 
argument  which  afterwards  assisted  to  retard  the  political 
liberation  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  were  excepted  from  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  Nataralization  Act  in  1783 ;  the  excep- 
tion was  abolished  in  1846 ;  in  that  year  also  the  obaolete 
statute  De  Jndaismo,  which  prescribed  a  special  dress  for 
Jews,  Ac.,  was  formally  repealed.  It  had  been  disregarded 
ever  sinee  the  return  of  the  Jews  under  CromweU.  The 
Reform  Act  of  1832  gave  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
parliament  ia  all  eonatitnancies  to  Jewa  who  pooseased  the 
property  or  other  qualification  leqniied.  Mr  Robert  Gfant, 
ILP.  for  Invemeaa,  in  1830  proposed  to  admit  Jewish  mem- 
.ben  to  the  Hquw  of  OommoiM,  Mr  Hnakisson  having  pre- 


viously presented  a  petition  aslciag  for  this  concession.  Tlie 
bill  was  carried  on  the  first  readmg  by  eighteen  votes,  but 
lost  on  the  second  by  sixty-three.  The  Board  of  Deiutiei 
had  been  appointed  in  1760  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  "  Portuguese  nation "  as  the  Sepbardic  Jews  called 
themselves  in  Eugland  and  France  :  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards joined  by  delegates  of  the  German  congrogation,  and 
now  represents  the  orthodox  congregations  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Through  this  bonrd  the 
House  of  Commons  was  frequently  petitioned  in  the  next 
thirty  years  to  gr^t  political  equaUty  to  the  Jews,  and 
the  claim  was  supported  by  eminent  statesmen,  notably 
by  Macaulay  and  hy  Lord  Russell,  the  latter  of  whom 
brought  in  an  annual  bill  on  the  subject  Baron  Liond 
de  liothschild  was  elected  five  times  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don beforo  he  was  allowed  to  vote,  and  was  eleven  years 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  without  taking  the 
oath.  Alderman  Salomons  was  returned  for  Greenwich 
in  1851,  and  took  his  seat,  spoke,  and  voted,  having  in 
repeating  the  oath  omitted  the  words  "on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian."  He  was  fined  £500  by  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, and  waa  obliged  to  retire  from  parliament  Tint 
enabling  bills  had  been  passed  year  after  year  in  the  Hoius 
of  Commons,  but  as  often  rejected  by  the  Lords,  until  in 
1858  a  compromise  was  effected,  and  Jews  were  pennitted 
by  the  joint  operation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  omit  on  taking  the 
oath  required  of  a  member  of  the  Lower  House  the  words 
to  which  they  conscientiously  objected.  In  1866  and  1868 
Acts  wen  passed  which  prescribed  an  oath  in  a  form 
unobjectionable  to  Jews  to  be  used  in  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  alike,  but  no  Jew  by  religion  has  yet  been 
raised  to  the  peerage.  Remarkable  legislative  provisions 
in  favour  of  the  Jews  are  the  exceptions  by  which  they  have 
enjoyed  since  1870  under  the  factories  Acts  the  right  to 
labour  on  Sunday  in  certain  factories  if  they  rest  on  their 
own  Sabbath.  Till  1828  only  twelve  Jewish  brokers  were 
permitted  to  carry  on  business  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  patent  was  purchased  fur  large  sums  when  vacancies 
occurred.  No  Jew  conld  open  a  shop  in  the  city  till  1833, 
because  that  permission  was  only  accorded  to'  freemen. 
Even  baptized  Jews  were  not  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  city  between  1786  and  1828.  The  first  Jewish  shecilf 
of  Iiondon,  Sir  D.  Salomons,  was  unable  tA  take  the  oaths 
till  a  special  Act  was  passed  by  Lord  Campbell  in  1835, 
and,  although  he  was  followed  two  years  later  by  another 
Jewish  sheriff.  Sir  Moses  Moutefiore,  it  was  not  until  ten 
years  after  his  election  as  alderman  that  I.ord  Lyndhnrst's 
Act  (1846)  enabled  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office. 
Among  the  names  of  Jewa  in  England  diatingnished  in 
science  and  literature  are  the  mathematician  Sylvester,  the 
Sanskrit  scholar  Goldstticker,  and  the  Orientalista  Zedoer 
and  Deutsch.  The  first  Jewish  barrister  (S\i  F.  Goldsmid) 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1833. 

The  Jews'  Free  School  in  London  ia  probably  the  lamst  and  meit 
efficient  elementary  school  in  England.  Two  Jawian  newspapen 
are  published  in  London.  The  Jewish  commnnity  in  En^asd 
maintains  many  charitable  and  other  public  iaatitationa.  The  moit 
important  are  the  boards  of  guardians  in  London  and  Uanckester, 
which  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  relief  of  penniless  emignnts  bom 
Russian  Poland.  Dr  Banisch,  the  late  editor  of  the  JevitA  Cknaidt, 
founded  in  1871  the  An^lo-Jewish  aaaoolatioD  to  oo-opento  with  the 
Alliance  Israelite  of  Pans,  which  haa  been  already  desaibcd.  The 
aasociation  haa  nearly  SOOO  members,  chiefly  in  England  and  the 
colonies,  bnt  also  at  Alexandria  and  Tangiera.  The  Jewa'  collm 
in  London  and  the  Aria  eoU<^  at  Portsea  ai«  deajfnad  for  the 
training  of  ministers  and  teachera.  Three  aoeietiea  for  the  pramotioai 
of  Hebrew  literatnre  have  been  fortned.  The  onlv  on*  which  still 
exists  is  the  Society  of  Hebrew  Literature,  to  which  Christian  aehoUn 
have  oontribnted  eqnaUy  with  the  Jewiah  students  of  the  same 
subject  The  prine^al  rallgioiu  movement  haa  been  the  fonnatioB 
of  the  Vest  I.ondon  congregation  of  British  Jewa,  a  body  of  diaaaat- 
eis,  who  have  simplified  tne  litnal,  only  keep  one  day  of  the  festiTal^ 
and  do  not  acknowledge  tbespiritaal  asouidney  oltiMsbiarraMii 
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■n»y  weeded  in  IS40.  Congreentiona  at  Manchester  and  Bradfonl 
worship  vith  the  aamo  rites.  Tne  Sephardim  and  Ashkeiiajim  still 
dilfer  in  liturgy  and  in  pronunciation  of  Hebrew.  The  principal 
London  aviiagogooa  of  the  latter  body  were  federated  by  prirate 
Astof  Paniameiit  in  1870  under  the  name  of  the  United  Synagogue, 
which  now  eonaiata  of  tea  Loudon  con^gstiona.  Its  liturgy  was 
modiRed  in  the  direction  of  brevity  in  1880.  Forty  nrorincial 
orthodox  synagoipies  ore  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Deputies,  which 
under  the  Marriuge  Acts  certifies  the  aecietsriea  of  orthodox  lyna- 
goguea  entitled  to  regiater  marriagea. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Great  Britajn  is  estimated  (in  the 
Absence  of  a  ceusns  by  religions)  to  he  S2,000,  of  whom  40,000  are 
reckoned  to  be  in  Ijondon.  There  were  4S3  Jews  in  Ireland  at  the 
census  of  1881. 

In  the  British  colonies  Jews  are  nomerons  and  their  congregations 
flourishing.    There  are  nearly  2000  Jews  in  Oibmltar,  who  carry  on 
an  active  commerce  with  their  brethren  in  Morocco,  sending  Msn- 
chesterand  Slieffii*ld  goods,  and  receiving  com,  hides,  and  other  pro- 
duce. '  Their  settlement  dates  from  the  British  occupation  in  1704, 
which  allowed  the  unhappy  Spanish  refugees  in  Morocco  to  return 
to  a  comer  of  Spain.     Jews  hare  been  UwK)fficera,  ministers,  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatures,  end  magistrates  in  the  Australssian  colonies, 
Cape  Colony,  the  West  Indies,  &c    In  Victoria  there  were  8571  Jews 
in  1870,  and  a  Jewish  newspaper  is  published  at  Melbourne;  in  West 
'Australia  there  were  62  only  in  1870;  in  Tssmania  they  formed  only 
0-23  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  99,328. 
^  A  remarkable  settlement  exists  in  Bombay  under  the  name  of  the 
£eni  IsraeL     They  are  6000  in  number,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
artisans,  some  of  them  soldieis.     They  support  a  school  to  which 
the  Anglo-Jewish  association  in  London  and  Manchoater  contri- 
butes.     The  Beni  Israel  have  a  tradition  that  they  wsi»  ahip- 
wrecked  on  that  coast  mors  than  one  thousand  veara  agow     They 
hav«  always  strictly  observed  the  Sabbath,  refraining  from  oooldng 
their  food  or  doing  any  other  work  on  that  day.     They  do  not  eat 
nnclean  fish  or  flesh  ;  they  observe  the  great  feasts,  and  have  a 
Jewish  type  of  countenance.    The  Beni  Isrsel  are  found  not  only  in 
Bombay  itself  but  in  other  towns  on  the  coast  not  beneath  the 
direct  rale  of  the  British  Government     They  relate  that  David 
Kababia,  a  Jew  either  of  Baghdad  or  Cochin,  came  to  that  part  of 
India  about  nine  hundred  years  ago,  and,  having  discovered  that 
the  Beni  Isrsel  were  observing  the  Jewish  cods,  was  convinced  of 
their  Jewish  origin,  and  established  a  Hebrew  achool.     Before  his 
death  he  gave  a  written  order  to  two  of  his  scholars  to  succeed  him 
as  religious  ministen.     This  oflicB  has  been  retained  to  this  day  by 
their  descendants.     These  ministers  sre  called  k^eea,  and  are  con' 
aidered  superior   to  the  ordinary  religious  ministers  who  receive 
payment  for  officiating  in  the  synagogues.     They  are  in  oome  re- 
soBcts  like  high  priests  and  civil  heads  of  the  community  ;  and  in 
tno  outlying  villages  ecclesiastical  and  civil  msttera  are  investigated 
,and  settled  by  them  .with  the  aid  of  a  council.     With  those  kfjees 
maybe  compared  the  cohanim  (priests)  in  the  Western  Jewish  com- 
munities, wno  are  reputed  to  M  descendants  of  Aaron,  and  enjoy 
the  prerogative  of  blessing  the  people,  and  a  certain  precedence  in 
aynagogue,  to  the  exclusion  of  niinisters  who  are  not  of  the  same 
hnesge.     In  Bombay  judicial  and  other  civil  fuifctiona  for  the  Beni 
Israel  are  performed  by  a  person  called  Nassi  or  head,  aided  by  a 
connciL     The  Beni  Israel  nave  been  settled  in  Bombay  itself  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.      Their  first  synsgogus 
was  built  in  1798  by  Samuel  Exekiel,  a  native  commandant   in 
the  Britiah  army  sent  against  Tippoo  Sahib.     The  Sephardio  doily 
f nyer-book,  Dr  Hermann  Adlers  sermons,  and  some  other  works 
bare  been  translated  by  the  Beni  Israel  into  'MaiathL     Some  of 
them  know  Hebrew,  although  Marathi  is  their  ordinary  language, 
and  their  knowledge  of  Hebnw  is  probably  rather  due  to  frequent 
intercommunication  with  the  Jews  of  Buhdad  and  Europe  than 
to  independent  tradition.     The  Beni  Isrsel  rarely  intermarry  with 
the  ordinary  Jewa,    They  have  a  literature  in  Marathi.     Tnejr  tie 
a  golden  bond  ("  munny  '*)  with  black  glass  beads  round  the  bride's 
neck  during  marriage  to  show  that  the  bride  is  a  married  woman ; 
when  she  is  stripjjed  of  it  she  is  considered  a  widow.     They  say  that 
they  adopted  the  title  of  Beni  Israel  because  that  of  Jehudim  or  Jews 
was  hatetul  to  the  Mussulmans.     The  Baghdad  and  Cochin  Jews 
attend  their  synagogues  and  eat  with  them,  and  rice  veita.    They 
hare  among  them  a  claas  of  Beni  Israel  whom  they  desi^ate  Kala 
Israel  or  BUck  Israel.    Betweeu  them  and  the  white  Bern  Israel  no 
intermarriages  are  ever  solemnised.    They  are  descendants  of  Beni 
Israel  by  heathen  wives,  or  are  proselytes  or  their  descendants. 
They  have  separate  burpng-grounds, 

Tne  Jews  of  Cochin,  found  in  that  British  port  of  the  Madras 
prssidency  and  elsewhere  on  the  Malabar  coast,  have  the  tradition 
that  they  arrived  at  Cranganon  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  received  a  written  charter  from  the  native  ruler, 
and  that  when  the  Portuguese  came  they  suffered  oppression  snd 
removed  to  Cochin,  whet*  the  rajah  granted  them  pUcos  to  build 
their  synagojgaea  and  honses.  They  amin  anflered  bom  the  Portn- 
cnese,  bnt  the  Datch  oonquest  in  1662  gave  them  protection.  At 
Codiin  titers  ore  black  and  white  Jews.    The  white  Jews  consider 


themselves  ss  immigrants  from  Palestine.  Ths  blade  Jews  at* 
regarded  as  proselytes  and  emancipated  slaves  of  the  white  Jews. 
The  black  and  white  do  not  intermarry  with  each  other,  and  tjao 
black  Jews  do  not  observe  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  law.  * 

The  history  and  condition  of  the  Jews  in  three  importsnt 
countries  and  their  colonies  having  been  somswhst  fully  sketched, 
a  shorter  account  of  their  situation  slaewhsn  will  be  snSicient 
The  Austrian  Jews  participated  in  aQ  ths  intellectual  movements 
of  their  brethren  in  Germany.  Their  chief  writera  sre  Kompsrt 
(the  brilliant  author  of  Talu  </  th»  OhtUo),  Fnnkl  the  toet, 
O.  Wolf,  historian,  Moaenthal,  dramatist,  Dnkea,  Eayserling, 
Mannheimer,  Jellinek,  Gddemann,  KaulVnann,  Lcttena.  The 
chief  training  establishment  for  rabbis  is  the  Budai>est  seminary 
established  with  the  proceeds  of  the  fine  imjtosed  u^ion  the  Jews 
for  participation  in  the  insurrection  in  1848.  Austria  was  long 
notorious  for  ill-treatment  of  the  Jews,  bnt  Joseph  II.  made  in 
1783  a  new  departure  in  his  policy  towards  this  class  of  his  subjects. 
He  abolished  the  LeibzoU,  night-notices,  pas>pott  regnlction^  and 
gave  the  Jewa  permission  to  leam  trades,  art,  science,  and,  under 
certain  reatrictions,  agriculture.  Ths  doon  of  the  nnivenities  snd 
aeadsmiss  wen  openwl  to  them.  He  founded  Jewish  elemeutaiy 
sud  normal  schools,  and  also  compelled  the  adults  to  Itora  the 
langna^  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  these  reforms,  considenbls 
restrictions  wen  still  imposed  upon  the  Jews  with  nesrd  to  right 
of  rssidsnoe,  &e.,  and  the  snocesson  of  ths  philoso^o  emperor, 
Leopold  II.  and  Francis  L,  restored  msny  olthe  old  hnmihating 
regulations.  The  Jews  in  Austria  remained  dnringth*  sreaterpart 
of  the  present  century  subject  to  specisl  restrictions.  To  nniovs 
from  prorince  to  province  they  required  the  permission  of  ths 
central  Government.  In  many  ports  of  the  empire  they  were  not 
allowed  to  rent  or  purchase  landa  beyond  their  own  dwellings. 
The  Magyar  noblea,  however,  employed  them  largely  as  hailira^ 
gars  them  great  freedom  of  tenun,  and  actually  fought  under 
their  lead  ss  military  officera  in  the  stmggle  for  independence. 
After  1848  the  Jewish  cpitation  tax  waa  reduced  except  in  Vienna ; 
but,  as  many  Jews  had  token  part  in  the  revolutionary  moTsmsnt 
in  Hungary,  a  heavy  exaction  was  imposed  u]«n  them  after  its 
suppression.  Ths  reforms  insugnnted  by  the  constitution  of  1860 
for  Austria  and  in  1861  for  ths  rest  of  the  empire,  and  completed 
in  1868,  St  len^h  gave  the  Austrian  Jews  the  freedom  which  they 
now  enjoy,  which  makes  them  inRuentisl  and  respected  in  Vienna 
snd  ths  ouer  great  towns,  and  even  in  ths  backward  prorinoe  of 
QalioiA  a  striking  contrast  to  thsir  less  iovound  bistlinn  in  the 
nsighbonring  country  of  Russian  Poland.  Several  Jewa,  two  of 
them  rabbis,  sit  in  ths  legislaturss.  Ths  Israelitish  Allianoe  was 
founded  in  Vienna  in  1872.  The  number  of  the  Jews  in  tb* 
empire  of  Aostria-Hnngarr  ia  1,872,388,  or  mon  than  8  par  cant 
of  ths  total  popniation.  Of  the  total  nnmber,  820,200  aia  fonnd 
in  Austria  (induding  676,488,  or  more  than  a  tenth  of  ths  total 
population  in  Galida),  and  662,138  in  Hnngary. 

In  Italy,  while  Venice  and  Leghorn  sheltered  Uirg*  and  oompan- 
tively  flourishing  ooloniss,  ths  Roman  Jewa  had  long  an  nnenvuble 
pre-«minenca  in  suffering.  Till  1847  they  wen  not  permitted  to 
leave  the  Ghetto,  and  their  oonversiatt  wss  sought  by  most  oppres- 
sire  msons.  It  wss  in  the  pspal  states  sftsr  this  data  that  tha 
young  Mortars,  secretly  bsptued  by  his  nurse,  was  torn  from  Us 
porents,  and  trained  to  be  a  monk.  Ths  kingdom  of  Italy  brought 
freedom  and  political  equality  to  tha  Jews.  The  most  celebrated 
of  recent  Jewish  acholon  in  Italy  was  &  D.  Lnxutto  (1800-1866). 
The  rabbinical  college  at  Padno,  founded  by  J.  S.  Beggio  of  OOa 
(1784-1866),  fell  with  the  Austrian  domination  in  1866.  Th« 
number  of  Jews  in  Italy  was  in  1876  estimstsd  to  bs  63,000,  of 
whom  6000  wen  in  Rome,  2800  in  Modena,  8000  in  Venios,  SOOO 
in  Sicily,  7688  in  Leghorn,  2600  in  Turin,  2000  in  Podus. 

The  census  of  1870  gave  2682  as  the  number  of  ths  Jews  in 
Greece.  They  eigoy  perfect  fireedom  of  worship,  and  live  on  terms 
of  friendship  and  squolity  with  their  neighbonn  in  ths  kingdom  of 
Greece,  although  at  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  other  towns  of  th« 
Lersnt,  quarrels  sometimes  occur  between  the  two  racea. 

The  liberal  institutiotts  sstobliohed  during  the  last  few  yssrs  ia 
Spain  hare  permitted  ths  Jews  to  retnm  to  a  country  in  which  their 
oncestora  enjoyed  a  glorious  period  of  literary  and  social  activity. 
In  1881.  the  Spanish  represenUtive  at  Constantinople  waa  autho- 
rized to  assure  some  disttessed  Jews  who  fled  into  Turkey  to  escape 
the  persecutions  of  Rnssia  that  the  Goremment  of  Spain  would 
welcome  them  to  that  country,  in  which,  he  added,  all  Jews  oonld 
now  settle.  At  Seville  Jewish  wonhip  is  legulsrly  held,  and  meat 
killed  according  to  Jewish  rites  con  \^  bought  At  Madrid  a  con- 
gregation assembles  on  the  most  solemn  faat  in  a  privats  honss. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  century  lonign  Jews  of 
Portuguese  origin  from  Gibraltor  and  Africa  hove  immigrated  into 
Portugal  and  oeen  permitted  to  solemnise  religious  ssrvice  there. 
There  axe  three  synagogues  at  Lisbon  and  one  in  Oporto.  On  tiie 
Day  of  Atonement,  nnniown  persons  from  a  distance  in  the  interior 
hove  been  observed  to  join  these  congregations ;  thsy  wsre  memben 
of  Jewish  Itiniliss  Who  had  secretly  preserved  their  religion  and  tha 
tradition  «{  theur  origin  daring  the  whole  time  of  the  sxclosion  of 
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«he  J«WB fnm  PortngJ.  'in  18S1  thaeortw abolithed t£a  Inqnui- 
tion,  ud  raolred  that  ill  rights  and  pnTJlegM  which  had  been 
accorded  to  the  Jewa  hj  former  aoTercigni  ahonld  be  renewed,' and 
that  all  Jewa  who  dwelt  in  an^  part  of  the  world  might  icttle  in 
FortiunL    Abont  1000  Jews  renda  in  thia  oonntry. 

In  Holland,  which  waa  lon^  the  tefoge  of  the  Jewi,  and  waa  tlie 
cradle  of  a  fioniiihing  Jewiah  literature,  the  laneUte  immignnta  ware 
not  entirely  withoat  restrictions,  although  Mendelssohn  pointed  to 
Amsterdam  as  a  commercial  paradise  where  all  men  were  allowed 
free  interchange  of  commodities.  The  50,000  Jews  oi  Holland, 
20, 000  of  whom  resided  in  Amsterdam,  were  first  admitted  to  political 
equality  in  1796,  and  the  closer  union  with  France  which  followed 
completed  the  work  of  liberation.  At  first  thia  gift  waa  not  will- 
ingly receired  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community.  '  They  en- 
joyed great  power  oTer  individuals,  could  levy  large  fines  upon 
those  members  of  the  couOTegatiou  who  incurred  their  displeaanrt^ 
and  feared  that  the  new  duty  of  ssiring  as  soldiers  and  the  new 
light  of  filling  all  the  employments  of  the  state  would  alienate  their 
flocks.  The  Portugnaae  (or  Sephardic)  Jews,  who  were  regarded  aa 
the  ariatooraey  of  their  race,  were  especially  conservative,  and  ulti- 
mately the  dijacusaiont  abont  emancipation  led  to  the  secession  of 
the  neoterizing  partv  under  the  name  of  'Adst  Jeahurun.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  in  Holland  is  now  88,000,  to  whom  685  may  be  added 
for  Iioxembonrg. 

In  Belgium  uiere  are  abont  2000  Jews,  who  e^joy  freedom  and 
atate  subvention  for  their  worship  aa  in  France,  ' 

In  Switiarland  the  Jews  were  long  treated  with  great  severity,  and 
the  French  domination  bronsht  uem  oidy  temporary  relief.  It 
was  only  in  1874  that  full  reugiona  eqnali^  waa  conceded  to  the 
Swiss  Jews.    Their  number  is  now  6998. 

In  Denmark  the  number  of  Jews  does  not  exceed  4S0O.  Since 
1814  they  have  been  eligible  u  magistrates. 

The  archives  of  the  Sisphardio  synagogue  in  London  contain  a 
ottriona  printed  invitation  from  the  king  oif  Sweden,  aent  in  the  year 
1746,  in  which  wealthy  Jews  are  invitwl  to  Sweden,  while  tiie  poor 
are  warned  that  their  residence  will  be  unwelcome.  The  London 
Jews  declined  this  calculating  hoapitality.  There  are  now  1836 
Jews  in  Sweden,  and  an  insignificant  number  in  Korwar.- 
^  In  Bussia  the  Jews  are  more  numerona  and  more  harshly  treated 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.'  IVom  Russia  proper  the 
Jews  were  long  and  still  are  excluded,  but  the  conquests  of  the 
Muscovites  brought  them  face  to  face  with  large  numbers  of  Israel- 
ites who,  driven  out  of  Gemisny  by  persecution,  had  taken  refuge  in 
Poland  under  the  sway  of  Casimir  the  Great.  The  half  Hebrew  naif 
Oerman  patois  (Jiidiach-Dontsch)  which  Jews  still  spsak  in  Rnasia 
and  Roumania  preaervea  this  part  of  their  history.  A  literature 
•ziats  in  this  language :  journals  are  printed  in  it  with  Hebrew 
characters  ;  theatrieu  representations  are  given  in  it,  and  two  oom- 
pauiea  in  London  lately  played  dramas  in  it,  in  which  the  main 
point  of  the  action  waa  the  misery  of  the  religions  Jew,  who  is 
dragged  away  from  the  study  of  his  fkvourite  Tslmadieal  bteks  to 
■erve  in  the  army,  where  he  can  hope,  as  a  Jew,  for  no  promotion. 
The  flonriahing  .factoriea,  agriculture,  and  commerce  of  the  Foliih 
and  Lithaanian  Jewa  wet*  wrecked  by  the  intolerance  of  the  aucoea- 
Bors  of  Casimir,  and  Rnaaiau  oppression  completed  the  ruin.  l*he 
Jews  are  still  confined  to  a  few  over-populated  provinces,  and 
landed  with'  special  taxes  and  restrictiona.  Under  Alexander  II. 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  in  some  respects  improved,  and  the 
permission  accorded  for  three  Jews  to  settle  at  each  railway  station 
Das  enabled  a  fow  to  escape  from  the  old  overcrowded  settlements 
and  find  a  new  sphere  for  their  commercial  activity.  They  are 
atill,  however,  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  official  class,  and  popular 
riainga  against  them  have  boe^  repeatedly  permitted  or  encouraged. 
They  are  exclndnl  from  many  vocations,  or  practise  them  only  by 
the  connivance  of  bribed  officials.  For  some  purposes  they  are 
still  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  rabbis.  Harkavy,  Pinsker, 
Mandelstamm,  ReifTinnn,  snd  Levinsohn  sre  among  their  most 
learned  writers  ;  Bsron  Giiuibnrg  is'  at  the  head  of  a  society  for 
spreading  culture  nmong  the  masses.  In  spite  of  their  disabilities, 
tnore  are  among  the  Rnisian  Jews  enterprising  contractors,  skilfui 
doctors,  and  successful  lawyers.  The  number  of  Jews  in  European 
Russia  was  returned  for  1876  as  3,612,179.  In  Russia  in  Asia  they 
are  estimated  to  number  2{,000.  For  the  Kasaitis  in  Russia  see 
that  article. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Jewa  were  found  in 
Moldavia  everyn-here  keeping  the  village*  inns  and  forming  ths 
centres  for  the  commerce  of  their  districts.  Engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation, or  trnvellin!;  through  the  country  to  buy  or  advance  money 
upon  the  crops,  and  to  sell  foreign  merchandise,  were  Jews,  some  of 
wnorahad  come  from  Poland  or  Knssia,  whils  ths  OtmiliesoiE  othsrs, 
resident  ohieily  st  Bucharest,  had  been  in  the  country  from  time 
immemorial.  They  also  exercised  many  handicrafta.  They  were 
glaziers,  locksmiths,  tinmen,  tailors,  fcc.  The  metal  roofs  and 
pinnacles  of  churches  wore  all  the  work  of  Jews.  In  the  great 
towns  of  Uoldavis,  and  also  in  the  'Wallachian  city  of  Bnchuest, 
there  were  established  wealthy  communities  belonging  to  both 
divisions  of  the  modom  Jews,  Ashkenasim  and  Sephardim.    Of  the 


Saphardim'gr  Spaniah  Jewa  it  ia  known'^yonS  a  iaSBnSBT&if 
settled  in  the  country  man^  oantnries  ago.  They  belonged  ts 
the  familiea  driven  from  Spain  by  the  Inqnisitioa.  The  pnncipil 
bankers  of  Roumania  are  Jewa.  Their,  children  hava  baoi  in  Um 
habit  of  attending  the  same  schools  aa  the  wealthy  nativa  <»'««ii««^ 
and  the  parents  held  a  good  pcritlbn  in  society.  In  Jaasy,  the  prin- 
cipal dty  of  Moldavia,  80,000  or  40,000  out  of  the  90,000  innabi- 
tanta  are  Jewa  In  1804  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  statef 
be^an  to  creep  into  Roumania.  In  that  year  an  mdinanes  of 
Pnnoe  Monronsi  of  Moldavia  deprived  the  Jews  of  the  r^ttofaoU 
farms  except  when  attached  to  village  inns.  Since  that  time  iliare 
have  been  a  aeriea  of  laws  and  edicta  limiting  the  freedom  of  tha 
Jews  to  hold  Isnd  and  engage  in  various  professions  and  tndea  ;  tha 
Jews  have  also  had  much  to  suffer  from  popular  outbreaka,  and  even 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  which  abolished  all  ucapacitation  on  gronnda 
of  religion,  haa  been  interpreted  by  the  Roumanian  Oovemment  aa 
not  applying  to  the  Jews,  who  are  regarded  as  foreigners,  and 
only  naturauzad  in  small  number*  and  by  apedal  acta  of  the  legis- 
lature. There  art  200,000  Jewa  in  tionmania,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  thousand  may  have  been  admitted  to  nataraliation. 

In  Servia  there  are  2000  Jewa.  They  hava  suffered  from  oeea- 
aional  order*  of  expulsion  from  the  country  districts,  but  on  tha 
whole  thair  condition  is  comparatively  favoured,  and  they  an 
believed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  being  admitted,  if  not  already  admitted, 
to  poUticai  r^tsw 

The  Jewa  in  European  Turkey  before  the  war  which  anded  witk 
the  treaty  of  1878  were  estimatwl  to  number  72,000  (in  Adrianopla 
16,000^  Shumla  1600,  'Widdin  1200,  'Varna  800,  Tatar  Bant^jik 
1060,  Dardanelles  2000,  Fhilippopoli  2100,  Rustahnk  2600,  fte.). 
There  are  some  thousanda  in  eastern  Ronmelis,  and  other*  in  Bul- 
garia, who  have  been  very  fairbr  treatlKl  by  the  authoritiea  of  tin 
new  principality,  having  grants  for  their  schools,  ko.  The  exertioDa 
of  Dr  Allatini  of  Salonicahav*  provided  the  commnnity  of  that  town 
(26, 000  to  SO,  000  persons)  with  excellent  means  of  education.  Bet* 
ia  published  the  £paca,  a  Spanish  newspaper  in  Hebrew  characto:^ 
which  recalls  the  fact  that  thia,  like  ao  many  of  tha  Jewish  eom- 
munitiss  on  the  shores  of  the  Meititerranesn,  sprang  from  exiles  from 
Spain.  The  Jewish  population  of  Coiiatantinople  consists  of  abont 
30,000  aoula  Mostof  the  Jews  are  Sephanlim.  Two  thousand  follow 
the  Oerman  rite,  and  are  principally  to  be  fonnd  in  Galata.  Tha 
Jews  in  Constantinople  an  chiefly  engaged  in  traffic     They  ara 

Sovemed  by  a  caim-macam  appointed  by  themselves,  snd  salaried 
y  ths  Government.  Thorn  an  forty-two  synsgogues  in  the  suburb*. 
Eiesidos  the  schools  of  the  Alliance,  that*  are  2287  pupila  in  tha 
wretched  Talmud  Torah  schoola  Ther*  an  also  three  infant  achoola. 
The  number  of  Jews  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is  stated  to  be  from  106,000 
to  130,000.  The  Smyrna  Jews  number  26,000.  In  Baghdad,  wheta 
there  are  30,000  Jews,  and  where  the  weal  thy  family  of  Sassoonfiiat 
became  known,  there  ar*  twenty-one  synsgogues.  Pilgrinugea  are 
made  to  the  tombs  of  Esra,  Erekiel,  Joshua  the  priest,  and  SheiUi 
laaac.  There  are  600  familiee  in  Aidin,  400  in  Usgnssis,  260  ia 
Casaba,  130  in  Fsrgamoa,  616  in  Canea  in  Crete,  200  in  f^'"''««. 
1 200  in  Beyront,  2000  in  Damascus,  10,200  in  Aleppo.  Outbrsaks  of 
religioua  hatred  between  the  Greeka  and  the  Jewa,  and  evan  faatweea 
the  Mahometana  and  tha  Jewa,  have  occasionally  occurred  at 
Smyrna,  Rhodea,  fca  The  Jews  on  each  orraaion  have  been  aecuaed 
of  using  Christian  blood  at  the  passovar.  The  falsity  of  thia  charg* 
was  publicly  ektablished  in  1840,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Moaes 
Montefiore,  who  journeyed  to  the  East,  accompanied  by  Cremienx  and 
Mnnk,  to  vindicate  the  innocence  of  those  of  his  coreligioniats  who 
had  been  put  to  death,  and  to  liberate  thoee  who  were  im'priaoned. 
The  snltan  then  issued,  at  the  raqueat  of  Sir  Moeea  Montefiore^  a 
firman  declaring  the  innocence  of  the  Jews,  and  tbeir  title  t»  hia 
equal  pntectioii.  They  now  anffer  under  no  diaabilitiea,  and  an 
admiasibls  to  office. 

Then  an  1 5,000  Jaws  in  Jerusalem  (forming  half  the  popniation), 
whose  chief  occupation  is  to  study  the  Talmud.  To  m«inf«l«  then 
in  thia  hallowed  indolence  their  'bnthnn  thronghont  tiie  wodd 
aend  annual  uontribntiona  {haluka)  amounting  to  abont  £60,000  a 
year,  or  five-aevenths  of  the  total  nvenue  of  Palestine.  Tha  rabbta 
who  adminiater  these  large  funds,  and  also  wield  the  dreaded  weapon 
of  excommunication  (htrtm),  have  set  their  faces  against  secnlai 
education,  ngarding  Jerusalem  aa  the  one  great  nbbinical  ooUag*  oi 
tha  world,  when  the  contribnton  of  tht  hsiuka  fiilfil  ths  sacred  duty 
of  studying  tha  law  by  proxy.  Both  Ashkeuudm  and  Sephardim 
(whose  leaden,  men  liberal  than  the  Ashkenaaiin,  permit  Anbie 
to  be  taught),  both  Chosidim  and  Eanites,  an  npressntad  ban  ;  the 
Sephardim  dnas  ss  OrienUls ;  the  Russians  and  Poles  wear  their 
long  ailk  or  cloth  gowns  and  fur  cape,  ths  Germsns  the  quaintly  eat 
coat  and  flattened  wideawake  of  the  early  part  of  thia  century.  All 
cultivate  the  long  love-locka  brought  down  in  front  of  the  ean  in 
obedience  to  Lev.  xix..  27.  Boys  often  marry  at  fifteen,  girls  at 
thirteen.  Then  an  two  weekly  Hebnw  newspaper*.  The  syna- 
gogues an  very  numerous ;  arotmd  them  duster  tha  Talmud 
schools.  Then  an  three  boapitab  for  Jewa,  one  of  which  ia  main- 
tained by  a  Christian  mission,  numerous  alinahonaea,  of  which  tha 
Jada  Tonpi  house  is  the  principal,  and  asveral  endowed  sehool& 
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ttmUk  agnimltam  ooIooIm  bun  baaa  toroMd  at  hjiiit  lod  alaa- 
wben,  uid  ui  sxeell'-^t  agricultanl  lehoel  kt  Jaflk  leceirM  thirty 
papili.  Jem  are  found  at  Hebron,  Tibeiiu  (1100  in  nnmber), 
Bamleh,  Safed  (6686),  and  elaewheie  in  the  Holy  Land. 

In  the  monntains  of  Kordiatan  and  on  the  plun  of  Urmiah  there 
are  Jewi  who  apeak  an  Aiamaio  dialect — ''the  langoage  of  the 
Tai^ra."  The  Jeva  in  Persia,  a<  in  many  other  conntriea,  write 
their  Temacalar  in  Hebrew  characten.  They  are  engaged  aa 
peddlen  inpetty  trades  or  in  larger  commerce,  or  enter  into  partner- 
khip  with  Knrdish  farmers,  to  whom  they  snppl^  capital,  leeeiTing 
hau  the  produce.  As  a  rule  monogamy  prerails,  but  exception* 
are  frequent  when  the  marria^  prores  childleai,  or  when  the 
Icvirate  law  comes  into  operation.  Jowa  arttle  their  differBncee 
with  each  other  by  applying  to  the  malum  (i.e.,  the  rabbi)  of  the 
place,  who  together  with  bis  btIA  din  forma  the  authorized  court  of 
juatice.  Boya  are  taught  reading,  writing,  the  Scriptures,  and 
■omctimes  the  Uiahna.  Erery  man  and  woman  wears  cbamia  as 
■afegoarda  againat  the  evil  eye,  aa  protectioos  both  from  ailmenta 
and  from  the  sttacka  of  enemies.  The  fear  of  infidelity  is  one  of 
the  eansee  which  deter  parents  from  letting  their  children  leam 
secular  subjecte.  Yet  as  each  congregation  tvciuires  tKs  aerrices 
of  a  lUiyan  or  religions  chief,  the  neoeaaity  of  cnltirating  aom*  kind 
of  knowledge  cannot  be  entirely  igoond.  Feraons  deairons  of 
puraaing  a  course  of  atudiea  bare  had  to  roaort  to  Urmiah  and  to 
Baghdad.  There  are  ten  aynagognes,  and  SOD  families  in  Teheran, 
partlr  engaged  in  skilled  trades  and  professions.  Jews  are  also 
lonnd  in  Ispahan  and  other  towna,  ftc  They,  an  Teiy  poor,  the 
majority  in  Ispehan  being  day-labonrets  and  porten.  The  total 
number  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  u  eatimated  to  be  16,000, 

In  Bokhara  (13,000),  in  Samarkand  (10,000),  in  HeiT,  throngh- 
ont  Central  Asia,  Jews  are  scattered.  The  small  colonies  oF  Jsw* 
in  Kai-fuDg-foo,  Hanaho,  Ningpo,  and  Peking  are  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  sect  of  Mahometaiu.  They  are  termed  Taou-Kin-Kedoo 
C'aeparators  of  the  sinew  from  the*  fleah").  Theeo  colonies,  of 
ancient  settlement,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  European 
Jewish  merchants,  who  under  European  protection  now  trade  in  the 
porta.  The  Jews  of  Kai-fung-foo  hare  parted  with  their  sacred 
scrolls,  and  their  synagoguee  are  mined. 

The  Jews  in  Yemen  have  a  long  history,  but  the  present  Jewish 
population  is  stated  by  the  lateat  obaerrer  (a  corropondent  of  the 
Alliance  laraelite,  writing  in  1881)  to  be  only  1S,000  u  nnmber.  An 
older  estimate  ( 1876)  made  them  number  200,000.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  Sanaa,  the  capital  (where  they  are  from  2000  to  8000  in 
number,  and  hare  thirteen  aynagociies  under  a  Chacbam  Baahi),  and 
also  in  the  mountain  Tillages.  For  upwards  of  eighty  years  the 
'Jews  of  Sanaa  hare  been  the  rietims  of^  repeated  persecutions,  false 
accusations,  and  exactions ;  and  until  twelre  years  ago  to  these 
were  added  the  duties  of  scarengers  and  nightinen,  imposed  even 
upon  the  rabbis,  and  not  redeemable  by  money  payments.  The 
ausumptioii  of  sorerei^ty  by  the  Forte  mudi  imprared  their 
position.    They  are  artisans,  labourers,  and  merchants. 

Wealthy  Jews  reside  at  Cajio  (8000),  othen  at  Alexandria  (whers 
the  odious  blood  accnsationa  ware  recently  rerired  wainst  them) 
and  Port  Said.     There  are  in  all  about  8000  Jews  in  SgjvL 

In  Abyssinia  are  found  the  Falaahas,  vhoee  Jewish  descent  is 
doubted  by  some  ethnologiataL  See  Falashas,  and  HaUry  in 
Jftsc  Soe.  Hti.  Lit.,  Sd  ser.,  toI.  ii.,  1877. 

The  Jews  in  Tripoli  are  estimated  at  100,000.  Tunis  isTuionsly 
said  to  contain  40,000  or  60,000  Jews.  Those  in  the  ports  are 
European,  chiefly  Spanish,  in  recent  origin.  In  the  intnior  Jews 
lire  m  tents,  cany  on  agriculture  on  a  communal  basis,  dreu  like 
th^  neighbours,  bear  long  matchlocks,  and  rove  from  plaoe  to 
place  like  them ;  many,  howerer,  are  goldsmiths.  They  conform 
■triatly  to  the  Jewiah  ceremonial  lawa 

The  number  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  was  stated  by  the  deputation 
which  petitioned  the  British  foreign  office  on  tiieir  behalf  in  1880  to 
be  300,000.  There  an  1200  is  Larache,  liOO  in  Aleaiai;  (000  in 
Tetuan,  8000  in  Tangiers.  Uany  an  of  Spanish  origin.  Jews  hare 
frequently  been  ohosen,  in  bygone  timee,  to  npreaent  the  sultan  ss 
•DToys.  They  now  suffer  trom  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mahometans, 
and  an  compelled  to  go  barefoot  in  sign  of  their  submission  in 
nearly  all  the  cities.  Bobben  plunder  them  almoet  with  impunity, 
and  mnrden  of  Jews  ara  frequent.  About  a  hundred  entoy  pro- 
tection trom  Christian  powers,  which  was  confirmed  at  the  con- 
fennee  of  Madrid  in  1880,  but  is  impatiently  submitted  to  by  the 
■nltsn. 

Jews  in  the  interior  or  beyond  the  boundary  of  Morocco  lire  a 
somod  life  like  the  Jewish  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  conduct  canrana 
•cross  the  desert  as  far  ss  Timbnctoo.  Hardochee,  a  member  of  the 
flnt  laraelite  family  who  settled  in  Timbuctoo,  has  described  the 
Dusatoon  (meichants),  a  tribe  of  Jews  who  hare  forgotten  their 
nligion,  but  cherish  the  tradition  of  their  descent,  end  proclaim  it 
by  ueir  fair  complexions  and  the  character  of  their  features ;  they 
liTB  in  the  Sahara  in  the  midst  of  a  Mussulman  noe,  with  whom 
thmr  do  not  intarmany. 

Than  an  aerersl  thousands  of  Jews  in  Brazil ;  a  Dutch  Jewiah 
colony  ws*  founded  at  SaraDnas  in  Sorinam,  bat  baa  loat  it*  distinc- 
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tire  chanoter;  afew  Jaw* an  aoattetel  bi  M«^  and  tha  South 
American  porta. 

In  the  United  State*  Jews  an  numerous,  and  ejijoy  full  equality 
of  right*  and  great  material  proeperity.  A  Jewish  colony  was 
founded  by  Judge  Mordecai  Moah,  sheriff  of  New  York,  in  182B, 
at  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagan  rirer,  but  did  not  long  endure. 
The  Jews  of  the  Dnited  State*  organize  tbemaalrca  in  great 
friendly  aodetlea.  Of  theee  then  an  four  principal  ordora  :— the 
B'nai  Berith  (Sona  of  the  CoTenant),  which  in  1878  had  22,814 
members,  bad  paid  $1,000,000  in  benefits,  and  retained  $570,000 
in  hand  ;  the  Independent  Order  of  Kree  Sons  of  Israel,  with 
8604  membon;  the  Keaher  ahel  Barzel  (Iron  Link),  with 
10,000  memben  and  $112,000;  the  Imprprcd  Order  Free 
Sons  of  Israel,  with  2849  members.  Jewish  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  free  schools,  benevolent  institutions,  exist  in  rrry  many 
cities.  The  union  of  American  eongngationa  comprises  118  cou- 
([ragstions,  and  has  for  its  object*  (1)  to  pi;pmote  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  (2)  to  co-opante  with  atmiliir  aaaociations'tbronghout  the 
world  to  nliere  and  elerate  oppnased  Jowa  Many  waya  of  interpnt- 
ing  Scriptun  pnrail  amongtne  Je«a  in  the  United  Statea'  Soma 
keep  Sabbath  on  Snnday,  othen  pray  in  English  without  any  uae  of 
HebKW  ;  then  ia  much  laxity  in  obscrvauce,  but  all  sccta  agrae  io 
building  magnificent  synagogues.  In  1878  thcnwen  in  the  United 
State*  378  eongregationa  with  12,546  members,  awning  in  their  cor< 
porate  capacity  real  estate  worth  $4,778,700  and  otlier  property 
worth  $1,860,030,  aending  12,886  children  to  their  schools,  and 
forming  a  population  of  al»nt  250,000. 

Some  fprther  partienlan  may  be  giren  regarding  the  Jewish  prcaa 
Then  an,  aeeoiding  to  Lippe,  86  Jewish  periodicala,  aa  foUowa  :— 
18  in  the  Bebnw  langusge,  published  at  Vienna  (2),  Wanaw  (2), 
Wilna,  St  Fetanbnig,  Kooigsberg  (2),  Lyck  (2),  Mains,  Jcruulem 
(3),  and  4  in  Oalida  (at  Brodf,  Kolomea,  Tarnoiiol,  and  l^ruiberg); 
14  in  Jiidiseh-Dentseh,  published  at  Vienna  (2),  Bucharest  (8), 
Mains,  New  York,  Preaaburg,  Cliicago,  Kiinigaberg,  Leinberg, 
Budapest  (2) ;  23  in  German,  publiahed  at  Wiiraburg,  Breslau, 
Berlin  (4),  Fnukfort-on-the-Main,  Leiiisio  (3),  Bromberg,  Kroto- 
schin,  Mains,  Magdeburg,  Lembeig,  Budapest  (2),  Meliiik  (Uohrmia), 
Bilni  (Bohemia),  Vienna,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee;  4  in  F'sncii 
(reckoning  the  bolletin  of  the  Alliance  aa  one)  at  Paria  (3),  AYignon; 
14  in  English,  at  London  (2),  New  York  (4),  Cincinnati  (2),  Sen 
Frandsoo  (partly  in  German),  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Atalauta,  St 
Louis,  and  Melbourne;  8  in  Italian,  at  Trieste,  Casale  Monferrato, 
and  Corfu;  <  in  Dntch,  at  Botterdam  (2),  Ameterdam;  2  in  Ruaaian, 
both  at  St  Petenbni^ ;  3  in  Poliah,  at  Warsaw  and  Tamopol  in 
Oalicia  ;  1  in  Hungarian,  at  Budapeat ;  6  in  Spanish  (6  of  them  in 
Hebnw  characten),  at  Vienna  (2),  Conatantmople  (2),  Salonica, 
and  Smyrna.  In  addition  to  theaa,  Lippe  gires  8  annuals: — 1  in 
Roumanian  at  Bucharest,  1  in  Fnnch  at  Paris,  1  in  Knssian  at  St 
PetenburA  1  partly  in  German  and  partly  in  Hebnw  at  Bambetg; 
and  4  in  Qermen  at  Brady,  Frankfort-on-tha-Main,  Uolberstadt, 
and  Prague.     Two  Jewish  odendan  appear  annually  in  London. 

From  the  nnmhen  of  the  Jewish  population  whicD  we  hare  giren 
it  remits  that  thai*  an  abont  5,000,000  Jew*  in  Europe.  In  Asia 
300,000,  in  Africa  700,000,  may  b*  approximately  correct  totala,  in 
America  800,000,  in  Auatralia  20,000.  The  total  Jewiah  popolation 
of  the  world  would  thus  be  6,300,000,  It  may  be  added  that  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  Jews  differ  a  little  from  thoee  of  the  nations 
with  which  they  bar*  been  compared.  The  Jews  hare  a  somewhat 
greater  avaran  longerito,whichi*attributed  to  their  abstinence,  com- 
pantive  freedom  from  phthisis,' &&,  snd  to  their  not  often  following 
employment*  wfaioh  shorten  life.  Their  dietary  laws  and  cenmonial 
ablutions  have  sn  influence  in  pressrring  them  from  Epidemics. 

UMraftn^— Oiasts,  eacHeku  itr  jMlmi  Cum),  lAr^Kk  dir  Jtdiulm 
(HtcMiUt  iBti  LUtnMrx  JoM,  OocMcMe  *r  Ara«<fa,  and  amcK.  ia  /•<!»- 
Mtnu;  atcm,  0Mek.  4h  JwltalftiMM  VM  MtmdelMokm  Ni  <ntf  OU  Otfftmuarti 
Blek,  Onck.  du  jidUekm  TcOm  1  KSTMlBnt,  MttuoMtk  ».  Itni,  sad  Judm  «■ 
rtrtafix  Ilendelawlui,  aummilo  iarlfunt  Loewaiuteta,  Bmm—ela;  Ume, 
BOH^nrkUdm  Uxlam  \  Eneh  and  anber,  Stctk.,  iecL  U,  reL  zztU.;  Mlf 
Caaad,  /n^at-OtK*.;  OeUser  (bidvtcY  OtcK.  itr  Jittm  «•  ArUai  OUdenaaa, 
0*M»k,  At  JmitK  4m  MaffdAmrf ;  Hai»lelGlicr,  Onck.  do-  dtutttk-iMrtutUitehM 
Ommlttit  Ai  Stmtwi :  Jolowica,  OncA.  *r  Jtidm  <a  Ktntitbtrn  Perlet,  Oneh. 
dr  /Mim  is  Ahs;  Wolf,  emcK.  *t  Jmitu  *■  Wtrnu  «.  Flm;  Aneitach, 
0>K*.  <far  <ir.  etmtbtdt  i.  BalUnlaH;  Douth,  OntK  dn-  /mIcii  te  MKtIm- 
tara ;  Eagelbnt,  StaHua  <far  /«dm  im  lUulMchtn  JMc* ;  SdHminar.  SMUUk  dip 
/•ate  <■  dM  OMimlMKim  .Uadfrs)  KrIadHndar,  Xnr  Omek.  ttr  Jmdm  tt 
Jn*r»i  Stain,  fikK*.  dir  yadia  <•  Damtiti  nn,  0«k4.  dv>ad<Ktai  Otm4tmk 
Is  Wttnai  Bchnlmsa,  TMol  Cludmu  /jnul;  BddanMa,  Ln  Mfi  «•  rruntt,  tm 


JImlU,  t  m  Eifgm ;  Oannolir,  Id  /VwMt  ItnMUi  Leeb,  JMtrt  Cate.  AnuHM 
-    -'  -  -       ~      mat,  Ut  Juif  tOceOaf^  BoUoiidaaiakl,    '- 
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IvaMlla  d<  Ato^M;  Bdpbaa,  1>kik<i  da  UO  amaniait  <«  /ira^tUn  OoUk- 
ticm  du  oefa  dt  rouaaiWdl  da  /iruUm  i  Detch^rarrr,  ImMttm  d>  Airdtaiur ; 
Xardoehds,  la  BimmMmx  Sapklr,  IVawbi  XUman,  auurf  t/  Oa  Jma\ 
Floelotto,  BktKIm  if  Antl^Jtwuk  BUKinri  Sfdrnj  Samoal,  Mm  to  Ikt  EaU 


U  OUphaiit,  IV  Lmd  tf  Oilnd;  Undo,  (Mmdtr,  and  /Mt  to  Apato:  larael 
DstU,  Jtwi  to  Jtomuato;  Sodaty  of  Hebmr  UUntut*,  MUe.  M*.  Ui.  U,  iL| 
Anklres  o(  the  tpuilah  and  Portniuaaa  Jeia'  ajnaiofna,  London  (MS.):  Hor- 
nuum  Adter,  /rm  to  Oiflamdi  Koenen,  OodUadnitt  d<  Jodm;  1.  MlUar  and  A. 
LSwT,  la  IV.  *e.  At.  Arek.,  1>T< ;  Baports  of  An^o-JovUi  AatoelaUon.  Alliance 
IndUie.  Board  of  Dapntlaa,  Union  of  Amarlcan  Hatoew  Confregattooa,  Alllani 
In  VIsn,  Ao)  Jawtah  aemfafara  (aae  Hat  la  Lippe).  (L  D.) 

■  The  losder  of  Iho  noai  adnaoad  telioel  k  Dr  Faux  Adlor,  wbo,  »•  Ua  dlsi 
eosnaa,  Cmt  and  Dud,  adToeatta  tlis  aapemaalon  of  nllflra  by  ettleal  tattnti 
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JEWS  HARP,  or  Jjor-g  Teukp  (Ft.  Trompe),  & 
small  mnsical  inatrument,  knuirn  for  centnriM  all  over 
Enrope,  and  conaisting  of  a  metal  frame  with  two  branches, 
between  which  a  slender  tongne  of  steel,  fastened  at  one 
end,  and  free  at  the  other,  is  made  to  vibrate  bj  twitching 
with  the  finger,  while  the  frame  is  held  between  the  teeth. 
The  English  name  "  Jew's  trump,"  seems  to  be  menJlj  a 
corraption  of  the  French  words  >«»  and  trompe.  Prefixed 
to  the  Rer.  Patrick  Macdonold's  ColUcHon  of  Highland 
Airt  (1781)  is  a  dissertation  bj  the  Rev.  Walter  Yonng, 
in  wUch  he  states  that  the  natives  of  the  island  of  St 
Kilda,  "being  great  lovers  of  dancing,  have  a  nnmber 
of  reels,  which  are  either  sang,  or  plajed  on  the  Jew's 
harp  or  tmmp,  their  only  mnsicsl  instnunent"  (p.  11).  In 
the  Himalaya  journals  one  of  the  travellers  mentions  that 
he  procured  a  Jew's  harp  from  Tibet  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  centory  this  instrument  was  improved, 
and  several  Jew's  harps  were  combined,  it  being  thus 
poesible  by  using  several  instruments  in  different  keys  to 
obtain  a  complete  scale.'  Eulenstein,  a  native  of  WUrtem-. 
berg,  made  a  sensation  in  London  in  1827  by  playing  on  no 
less  than  sixteen  Jew's  harps.  No.  30  of  the  Leiptie  MiuiccU 
Oatette  (1816)  contains  an  account  of  the  compound  Jew's 
harp,  with  pieces  of  music  suited  for  it. 

JETPORE,  or  JiiPirs,  a  native  state  in  Rijpntina, 
under  the  political  superintendence  of  the  R^putina 
agency  and  the  Government  of  India,  lies  between  35° 
41'  and  28°  27'  N.  lat  and  between  74°  66'  and  77°  16' 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bfkaner,  Lohim 
Jh^jjar,  and  Pati&la ;  on  the  K  by  Alwar,  Bhartpnr,  and 
Eariknli ;  on  the  S.  by  Qwalior,  Bundi,  Tonk,  and  Udiipnr ; 
on  the  W.  by  Kishsngarh,  Jodhpnr,  and  Bfkaner.  Its 
area  is  14,466  square  miles.  The  country  is  tolerably 
level  and  open,  although  its  surface  is  diversified  by  groups 
and  ranges  of  hills  and  by  isolated  peaka  The  centre  of 
the  state  is  an  elevated  triangular  table-land  from  1400  to 
1600  feet  above  sea-level,  whose  eastern  limit  is  formed  by 
ranges  running  north  and  sontL  On  the  north  and  west 
it  is  bounded  by  a  broken  chain  of  hills,  an  oflEshoot  from 
the  Aravalli  mountains,  which  forms  the  apex  of  the 
triangle.  Ttf  the  east,  beyond  the  hills,  the  country 
becomes  gradually  more  open  as  itspreads,out  towards  the 
alluvial  &its  of  the  Jumna.  On  the  north-west  stretches 
the  sandy  and  desert  tract  of  Shaikhawati  (or  the  country 
of  the  ShaiLhawat  clan).  The  general  drainage  of  Jeypore 
from  the  central  table-land  is  to  the  east  and  south-east, 
though  a  few  streams  follow  the  slope  to  the  north-west 
Those  flowing  south  are  the  Banis  and  the  Bangangi,  the 
tributary  of  tiie  Jumna,  and  their  tributaries,  the  Aman-i- 
shlOi,  Bindi,  Moril,  Diind,  and  Eliari.  The  Sabi  and 
Kiotli  flow  north.  In  the  south  of  the  state^  water  is 
everywhere  f onnd  at  a  depth  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  30 
or  40  feet ;  but  in  Shaikhawati  water  is  always  at  a  great 
depthj  averaging  from  80  to  100  feet  The  soil  is  generally 
landy.  The  hills  are  more  or  lea*  covered  with  jungle 
trees,  of  no  value  except  for  fneL  The  hill  ranges  are 
■aid  to  consist  in  the  north  chiefly  of  granite^  and  in  the 
south  and  east  of  sandstones,  mixed  sometimes  with  white 
and  black  marble,  and  occasionally  with  mica.  Copper 
ore  and  cobalt  are  found.  Salt  is  largely  manufactured 
and  exported  from  the  Sambhar  Lake,  tiie  aretage  yearlr 
turn-out  amounting  to  nearly  40,000  tona 

In  Shaikhawati  there  is  generally  but  one  crop,  in  the 
year,  consisting  chiefly  of  hi^ra,  mun^,  and  moA.  In  the 
norUi,  besides  these,  a  littie  wheat  and  barley  afe  grown. 
Towards  the  south  and  east,  as  the  soil  becomes  richer  and 
firmer, /a<(r,  Indian  com,  cotton,  tU,  wheat,  barley,  gram, 
sugar-cane,  opium,  tobacco,  d(U,  and  linseed  are  axtensively 
grown.  Sinoe  1868  the  state  hu  spent  £6000  annaaUy 
on  irrigatJOD.  '^      ' 


In  the  alisenoe  of  ■  oensos  the  pepalatian  has  beSB  tm^Oj 
tatinuited  at  tboat  1(  million*  for  Utt  whole  tenitetT,  witli  Ika 
following  proportloju  of  the  various  iliam  : — Bi^nila,  J  ;  HiitJ™ 
{ ;  Uahonistaiu,  A ;  Jaini  A.  The  most  notabb  iaatiirs  in  tlu 
eommereo  of  the  stats  is  th«  ^iga  *— >^e  and  axehsMB  '—-'-— 
earri«d  on  at  tha  capital  and  is  the  laig*  fanma,  Thediiar  naaa- 
faetures  an  marble  acalptnie,  enamel  woric  done  on  gold,  woilltB 
cloths  and  bbrica.  Edncatioa  has  made  gnat  uiugieaa  in  tka  atatiL 
Jeypon  dty  is  the  dta  of  a  college,  with  a  dai^  attendance  (I87() 
of  iiOO  itudenta ;  also  of  a  achool  for  the  aoina  of  thaknn  and  higlMC 
officials,  and  a  Sanakrit  college  and  indnattial  achooL  In  tin 
diatrist  then  an  SS  elementan  school*,  whoUj  anppottad  tj  the 
state,  and  S7t  indigenona  achoola,  with  an  aggiegats  attendanoa  of 
nearly  8000.  The  ooina  minted  at  Jeypon  an  matingnialMd  btm 
those  of  other  independent  states  bythieyikarorBprigon  thai 


The  B^pntina  State  Railway  on  the  matn  gangernns  bomAjfOLto 
Jeypon  city,  and  thence  to  iimi  and  Nnaeeiibid.  ^m  nuitaiT 
force  of  the  state  conaisis  of  8S4  artJlleiymen,  4460  eavabj,  and 
15,8(8  infantiT.  The  nnmber  of  forts  is  S8,  wiUt  an  aggngate  el 
230  gun*  of  all  ealibrea.  Some  £700,000  tnm  the  nvenoaa  cf  Oa 
state  an  alienated  in  jiigln  and  rel%ion  giants,  but  tha  afaibbla 
ncaipts  an  abont  £476,000.  The  dlimate  la  diy  and  healthy.  The 
arengs  tempentnn,  taken  fram  a  record  of  fiv*  yean,  is  81*  fahi. 
The  average  rain&ll  is  36)  inches. 

The  mabJUUi  bf  Jeypon  belongs  to  the  Xaehhwaha  tribe  of 
BJjputa,  and  daii^  deecent  from  Buna,  kincof  ^odhya in  Ondh. 
Jeypon  itate  waa  founded  in  M7  by  Dhola  Bio,  who,  along  with 
hi*  Kachhwahas,  is  said  to  have  absorbed  or  driven  oat  die  pet^ 
ehieb.  On  the  irruption  of  the  Uahometans,  Jeypon  state  haoveiy 
soon  to  sneoamb  to  them,  and  the  Jeypon  house  famiahad  soma  of 
their  moot  dietingniabed  genwaliL  Among  them  wen  lUn  Sinh, 
who  fonght  in  Oriasa  and  Aaaam,  Jii  Rinh,  commonly  known  by 
bli  impwial  title  of  Kina  R^  whose  name  appeaa  in  all  1^  wan 
of  Anrangzeb  in  the  Deoean,  and  Jii.Sinh  IL,  tha  fiunaoa  nathe- 
matician  and  aatiaaomer,  and  the  founder  of  Jeypon  d^.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  18th  oentnry  the  Jata  of  Bhartpnr  »n«»«ii<  a  poctioB 
of  the  itate.  The  chief  of  Alwar  rednoed  the  tarritoiy  of  Jajpon. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  itate  waa  in  great  coafosioa,  dia- 
tnoted  by  internal  broils,  and  impoverished  by  the  exaetiona  of 
the  Mariuttia.  The  diaputea  between  th*  ohien  of  Jejpon  and 
Jodhpur  had  bronsht  hoth  atatea  to  the  verge  of  rain,  and  Ainir 
Khin,  with  the  Pindhirii,  waa  exhausting  the  oonntiy.  Byatnatv 
in  1818  the  protection  of  the  Britiih  waa  extended  to  Jeypon^  and 
an  annual  tribute  fixed.  In  1836,  on  the  aonresion  oiF  the  mahai^*> 
then  two  yean  old,  then  waa  a  aerions  diatorbanoe  in  the  dty,  after 
which  the  British  Qovemment  took  meaanrea  to  insiat  upon  older, 
and  to  reform  administntion  ai  wall  aa  to  snimoit  its  effeetiTa 
action  ;  and .  the  state  haa  become  gradually  well  governed  taA. 
proepenna.  When  the  mutiny  bnke  out  in  1867,  tha  mahii^jt 
aaaiated  tha  Britidi  in  every  way  that  lay  in  his  power. 

Jbtpori,  or  JIiFUB,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  26°  66'  N.  ]at  and  76°  63'  £,  long., 
on  the  Rljputina  State  Railway  and  tike  Agra  and  Ajmeie 
trunk  road.  It  is. the  laiigest  town  and  the- ehief- oom 
mereial  centre  of  JUjpntina,  and  in  maiqr  rejects  tbe 
finest  of  modem.  Hindu  dtiea.  The  dty,  which  take*  its 
name  (Jiiniagar  or  Jtipnr)  from  the  famous  MaliiTi^ 
Siwii  J&l  Sinh  IL,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  17St8, 
stands  on  a  small  plain  anrronnded  on  all  sides  except  the 
■oath  by  rugged  hills,  the  summits  of  which  are  at  all 
important  pointa  crowned  with  forts.  At  the  end  of  the 
ridge,  overhanging  the  city  on  the  north-west,  is  the  diief 
defensive  work,  the  Ifakargark,  or  "  Tiger  Fort,"  the  rock 
face  of  wliich  is  so  scarped  as  to  be  inaccessible  on  the 
south  or  dty  side.  Jeypore  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity 
and  wideneas  of  its  streets,  and  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  motques,  temples,  and  private  lendeneea  which  adorn 
them.  From  east  to  west  the  town  is  a  little  over  S  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  about  1^  miles.  Tlu  main 
streets  are  paved,  aiid  the  titf  is  lighted  by  gaa.  The 
houses  of  the  nobility  and  the  dtiaena  are  in  the  suburbs, 
while  the  mahAri^A'a  palace  with  its  pleasurft^ronnda 
occupies  the  etatn  of  the  town.  In  Jeypore  there  are  as 
many  aa  seven  banking  finna,  whoae  aggregate  annual 
bosineas  amounts  to  abont  £2,600,000,  and  which  poajnat 
a  capital  of'  npwards  of  £6,000,000  iterling.  Beadss 
thes^  there  are  several  minor  houses,  whoae  collective 
business  may  be  eatimatad  at  £600,000  a  year;  Bxehaage 
and  banking  form  the  gnatw  portion  of  the  hannesB  of 
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the  plioeL  The  dtj  ia  well  provided  witb  hoepitali, 
diqwoaariei,  alms-honaei,  and  schools.  One  of  the  meet 
intereating  aotiqnities  of  the  state  is  the  Hindu  observatoTy 
in  tfa«  capital,  erected  hj  the  fonnder  of  the  ei^.*  The 
popnlatioa  in  1870  was  137,817. 

JEZBEEL  (^11^),  the  well-known  capital  of  the 
Inaelite  monarchy  onder  Abab.  Its  site  has  never  been 
loat,  and  the  present  village  Zer'tn  retains  the  name 
radically  anehanged.  In  Greek  the  name  appears  under 
the  form  'E<rjpai}Xi(  (Siradela  in  the  IHntr.  Hieroi.),  and 
to  ilie  enuaders  the  place  was  known  as  Faiviun  Gerinum. 
The  modem  village  stands  at  the  north  extremity  of 
a  long  ledge  terminating  in  steep  cliSs  forming  part 
of  the  chain  of  Moont  Gilboa,  east  of  the  plain  of 
Eadraelon.  The  top  of  the  swell  is  600  feet  above  the 
broad  northern  valley;  the  knoll  on  which  the  stone 
TiUaga  is  bnilt  ia  bare  and  rocky;  the  bnildings  are 
apparently  modem,  bat  nnmerons  ancient  diterns  and 
scattered  sarcophagi,  lying  on  the  hill  side,  mark  the 
aatiqai^  of  the  sitet  "The  view  over  the  plains  from 
BaisAn  on  the  east  to  Oarmel  on  the  west,  and  from  the 
Samaritan  hiUa  on  the  south  to  the  moontains  of  Galilee 
on  the  north,  is  fine  and  extensive.  No  vineyards  now 
exist,  but  rock-cat  wine  presses  occnr  east  of  the  village, 
iwrhapa  marking  the  site  of  Naboth's  vineyard  (1  Kings 
XXL  1).  The  foantain  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (1  Sam. 
KxtK  1)  is  very  probably  the  fine  spring  'Ain  el  Meiylteh 
north  of  tiie  village,  a  shallow  pool  of  good  water  fall  of 
JMiiall  flsh,  rising  between  black  basaU  boulders.  A  very 
laige  springs 'Ain  J&lAd  or  JilAt  (T&ktlt,  ilL  760),  exists  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  (JosL  xvil  16)  north  of  the  hilL  A 
■econd  city  called  Jpzreel  exbted  in  tiie  tribe  of  Jndah, 
aomewhere  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  66). 

JHALAwAR,  a  state  in  R&j  patina,  under  the  political 
■upAintendence  of  the  E^patioa  agency  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  mainly  consisting  of  two  separate  areas.  The 
larger  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  state  of  Kotah ;  on 
the  E.  by  Sindhia's  territory  and  a  detached  district  of  the 
Took  state;  on  the  S.  by  the  petty  state  of  Rijgarh,  a 
detached  district  of  the  Dewas  state,  and  the  state  of 
Jaoia;  and  on  the  W.  by  detached  tracts  belonging  to 
gindhia  and  Holkar.  This  portion  lies  between  23°  48' 
ud  34°  48'  K.  lat.,  and  between  76°  66'  and  77°  £.  long. 
The  leaser  detached  area  is  bounded  on  the  N.,  E,  and 
8.  "by  the  Owalior  state,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kotah,  and 
liw  between  26°  6'  and  26°  26'  K.  lat,  and  76°  66'  and 
ir  26'  E.  long.  The  main  portion  of  Jh&Uwir 
ia  situated  on  a  raised  plateau.  The  northern,  eastern, 
and  part  of  the  soathern  portions  are  very  hilly, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  streams.  The  hills  are 
for  the  moat  part  covered  with  timber  and  grass,  and 
frequently  enclose  lakea.  The  rest  of  this  tract  ia  a 
rich  nndulating  plain,  dotted  with  evergreen  treee. 
The  soQ  generally  is  very  rich,  consisting  in  great  part 
of  dark  dayey  mould,  which  broduoee  valuable  crops. 
Of  the  many  atreama  mnning  urongh  the  territory,  the 
moat  important  are — the  Fwwan,  with  its  tributary  the 
Kew&j ;  the  Kili  Sind,  with  its  tribntary  the  Ai ;  and 
the  Ohhota  K&li  Sind  The  population  in  1876  was 
226,000,  of  whom  the  mtgority  were  Hindus.  The  area 
of  the  whole  state  is  2600  square  milest 

In  JhOiMii  sH  the  oidinary  IndUs  arsins  are  coltivsted,  sol  in 
the  wntham  distriets  opiom  is  sxtsfliOTely  grown.  In  the  rest  of 
tbs  stats  whest  sad  opmm  art  the  ehisf  oops,  exsept  in  SbihiUd, 


*  On  tha  aammlt  of  s  tsogo  of  hOli,  about  a  mlla  and  a  balf  aaat  of 
JaTpora  town,  la  a  aaored  ahiina  oallad  the  "Onlta,"  vh«n  than  U  a 
tampla  dadlcatad  to  "Sarya,"  or  tha  Sun-god.  Below  tha  platform 
a  ajiTiiig  laraai,  which  poon  over  tha  rock  by  a  fall  of  70  faet  Into  tha 
Taltey  balow.     "Hia  watar  of  tUs  spring  ia  cossidersd  paonllarly  aacrad 
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wliars  t4)ra  ia  chiafl;  prodociid.  Irrigntion  is  principally  eairiad 
on  by  means  of  walla.  Kear  Jhaln  Paun,  the  capital,  there  ia  • 
large  artificial  lake,  from  which  water  ia  drawn  by  achannal  Smiles 
long.  In  1876, 607,418  acna,  or  barely  two-flftSs  of  the  total  area, 
ware  enltirattd.  The  total  revenne  for  1876  saa  £171,719.  Tha 
poUoB  namber  100  hbrae  and  2000  foot.  £dnaation  ia  at  pteaent 
very  backward  in  tha  atata.  In  tbe  diatricta  the  vulaga  prieat 
teaches  tha  yonn^  P*^^*  '"  ^^'  capital  and  oantonment  thers 
era  achoola  m  which  Hindi,  Urdu,  and  £ngliah  sts  tao^t  Tha 
only  mstaUad  loada  in  tha  atata  are  in  ths  caatooment  All  other 
roads  are  atmply  cart  traclu^  which  in  tha  laina  are  naeleaa  for 
whp'l  ttalBe.  Opium  ia  exported;  the  importa  are  £ngl!ab 
doUia  and  grain.  The  chief  towns  are  Jhalra  Patan  and  the 
ohhaoni  or  cantonment,  Shihibdd,  and  EailwanL  The  olimata 
reaemblas  that  of  Central  India,  and  ia  generally  healthy.  In  tha 
hjt  weather  tha  thermometer  rangea  daring  the  day  from  8S*  to 
88*  Fsbr.  Tha  temperatnre  during  the  raina  ia  oool  and  pleaaant^ 
and  in  the  oold  weather  it  ia  oocaaionally  froity. 

The  ruling  bmily  of  Jhildwdr  belonn  to  the  JhiUA  dan  of  B^f- 
puta,  and  their  anceators  were  petty  ouiefa  of  Balwad  in  tl<.c  die* 
triet  of  Jhtii-mii,  in  EithiAwir.  Abont  1708  one  of  the  younger 
aona  of  the  head  of  the  clan  left  hia  country  with  hia  eon  to  try 
lua  fortnnea  at  Delhi.  At  Kotah  he  left  hia  aon  Uadhu  Binh,  who 
aoon  got  into  great  farour  with  the  mabAr^d,  and  got  fh>m  hun  an 
important  post,  which  became  hereditary.  On  the  deathbed  of  on« 
of  the  Kotah  i^jda,  the  oonntry  waa  left  to  the  charge  of  Zaiim 
Sinh,  a  deaoandant  of  Uadhu  Sinh.  From  that  time  Zali'm  Sink 
waa  the  real  ruler  of  Kotah.  Be  brought  it  to  a  wonderful  itate  of 
proaperity,  and  under  his  adnaniatntion,  which  lasted  over  forty-fire 
yeora,  the  Kotah  territory  was  respected  by  all  jiartiea.  In  1838 
It  waa  reaolred,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  Kotah,  to  diamem* 
bar  the  atate,  and  to  areata  the  new  principality  of  JhiUwdr  aa  a 
aeparata  proriaion  for  the  deaoendanta  of  ZaUm  Sinh.  The  diatriota 
then  eoTerad  from  Kotah  were  conaidered  to  represent  one-third 
(£120,000)  ofthe  income  of  Kotah  ;  by  treaty  they  acknowledged  ths 
supremaoy  of  the  British,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
£8000.  Madan  Binh  reoeired  the  title  of  mahMji  rin^  and  was 
niacad  on  ths  aame  footing  aa  the  other  ohiefs  in  B^jpntana.  The 
preaent  mahinyi  tini  oT  JhiUwir  haa  a  force  of  20  field  and 
76  other  guna,  160  artillerymen,  OS  cavalry,  and  4400  infantry. 

JHANG,  a  British  district  in  the  Ueatenant-goveraorship 
of  the  Pniqab,  India,  between  30°  36'  and  32°  4'  K  lat., 
and  between  71°  39'  and  73°  38'  E.  long.,  with  an  area  of 
6712  square  miles.  It  forms  the  northern  district  of  the 
MiUtta.  divinon,  and  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  ShAhpur 
and  Gnjrinwila,  on  the  W.  by  Deri  Ism&il  Ehkn,  and  on 
the  S.E.  by  Montgomery.  It  comprises  an  irregular 
triangle,  artificially  oonstitnted  for  administrative  pnrposea 
from  portions  of  three  separate  tracts.  Its  esstern  half 
embraces  a  large  part  of  the  high  dorsal  bridge  in  the 
Rechna  Doib ;  thence  it  stretches  across  the  Chenab  into 
the  wedge  of  laud  between  that  stream  and  the  Jhilam, 
whose  waters  unite  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  Jhang; 
while  westward  again  the  boundary  runs  l^yond  the  joint 
river,  for  into  the  heart  of  the  Sind  SAgar  Do&b.  Th^ 
Bavi  also  bounds  the  district  for  a  few  miles  along  it« 
southern  edgei  So  artificial  a  tract  can  hardly  be  said  to 
possess  any  common  natoral  features  of  its  own.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  stripe  of  comparatively  fertile  lowlanq 
support  a  dense  population. 

At  the  censna  of  1868  the  populstioii  wss  848,027  (168,624  males 
snd  164,403  femsles).  Ths  Hshometsns  nnobered  270,818;  Hindn% 
67,287  ;  Sikhs,  8B84  ;  and  "others,"  16,917.  Only  three  towns 
contain  s  pomdation  exceeding  6000— Jhang,  (124 ;  Uai^iiittB, 
10,626  ;  and  Chiniot,  11,477.  The  ares  under  cultivation  m  187S 
amonnted  to  241,826  aorea,  out  of  an  aaaesaed  total  of  8,660,867 
acres.  Ko  eropa  oaa  anywhere  be  grown  without  iriiigatioa. 
Wheat,  barley,  gram,  aanon,  eUno,  Jottr,  msixe,  and  cotton  form 
ths  staples  of  the  distriot  Grain  ia  imported.  Country  cloth  is 
msaa&staied  at  Jhsng  snd  Maghiina,  and  bought  up  t^  the  Po> 
winda  mercbanta  of  Axghoniatdn.     Uaanfoctniea  of  gold  and  aUvw 

1 1 i_t      im &_j 1 J  &.«.  u.tl^»  *-  — 


Imcealaoeidat  ThaprmdpalroodfhnnMtdtinto'WasuAbidi 
through  tha  chief  towns  m  the  diatriot  A  bridge  of  boata  is  in 
course  of  oonstruotiaa  (1876)  soroas  ths  united  stream  of  the  Jhslnm 
snd  the  Chenib.  Both  rivers  ar«  navigable.  The  total  revenue  to 
1878  was  £49,801  The  police  foroe  in  1872  numbered  608  men. 
In  1872  tiiere  were  82  Oovemment  and  128  native  aohool% 
with  a  joint  roU  of  8696  pupils.  The  distriot  beara  a  good  rapatar 
tion  for  healthinasa.  Small-pox  and  fever  form  the  moat  prevaleat 
diiBaaee.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  aeven  /ears  ending  1872-71 
WSf  10  laches.    There  an  seven  chsiitable  diepsnssries. 
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Tbs  tUtblst  vl  Jhug  ponamn  mnuiul  UitorioJ  intamt  from 
the  pieaeop*  witUn  iU  border*  of  tha  rnbu  whioli  onmn  tlu  rocW 
tminouoe  of  Stn^wila  Tib*.  ThU  Alt  hu  bean  idcntifled  wilK 
the  Ukab  <l  th«  Brihmuu,  th*  8^  of  BuddhiBii,  ud  th«  8u>- 
nla  of  Alezandar'i  liiatorUu,  In  modem  timM  th«  bxitory  of 
)h*ug  eontres  in  tha  fsmona  family  of  BvUi,  who  azareiaad  as  az- 
tauiiTe  iiraf  orar  a  larga  tract  betmen  Shihpnr  and  UiUtia,  with 
little  depandenoe  on  tha  imperial  oonrt  at  Delhi,  nntil  thar  nnallr 
full  before  tha  all-abacrbing  power  of  Baiyit  Sinh.  The  Siib 
of  Jhaog  an  Uahomatana  of  Bajpat  deaoent,  whoaa  aneeator,  Bai 
Bhaubr  of  Diranagar,  amigratea  early  in  the  ISth  oantnry  ttmn 
tha  Gangatio  Doih  to  Jannpor.  In  the  beginning  of  the  preaant 
eantarr  tiia  mahii^  HaiUn  Sinh  Invaded  JhaDft  and  oaptorad 
the  SiU  ehiaftain'a  tarritonaai  'Ha  laeorarad  a  amall  portion  altar- 
waida,  iridoh  he  war  allowed  to  retila  on  payment  of  a  yeariy 
tribale.  In  1817,  after  tha  aatabliihment  of  the  Britiah  aganoy  at 
Lahore^  tha  diatrict  came  under  tha  ehane  of  the  Britiah  OoTara- 
ment;  and  in  18M  lesiiil  Khin,  the  Siil  leadai,  rendered  important 
•arriaaa  agaiuat  tha  rebel  ehlah)  for  which  ha  laoeiTed  a  panaion. 
Dnring  the  matlny  of  1 W7  tha  SUl  laadar  again  prorad  hia  loyalty 
by  aerring  in  panon  on  the  Britiah  ride.  Hia  peaaion  waa  after- 
Waide  inoreaaed,  and  he  obtained  the  title  of  Ehu  Bahidor,  with  a 
imaUy<f;(r  for  life> 

Jhako,  •  mnaicipal  town  in  the  above  diatrict  The  eiater 
town  of  MaghiAna,  containing  the  cinl  station  for  the 
diatric^  liea  3  miles  aonth  of  Jhang^  and  has  a  popnlation 
of  10,525  penona.  They  form  together  a  single  mnnici- 
palitT,  and  may  be  regarded  as  practically  one  town,  sitnated 
m  31*  16'  16'N.  lat,  and  73*  21'  46'  E.  long.,  about  SJ 
milee  to  the  wast  of  the  present  bed  of  the  Chenab.  Jhang 
itadf  liea  on  tht  lowland,  a  little  apart  from  the  regular 
lines  of  tnde,  and  since  the  removal  of  the  Qovemment 
ofBoes  to  Usghiina,  has  yielded  its  commerce  und  import- 
fnat  to  it*  younger  rival  Founded  by~lf  al  Khin,  a  Siil 
ehiaftain,  in  1462,  it  long  formed  the  capital  of  a  native 
Mahometan  statei  The  popnlation  of  Jhang  proper  in 
1868  was  9124,  comprising  4668  Hindna,  4244  Mahome- 
tans, 129 Sikhs,  12  ChristiMis, and  171  "othen."  Popnlfr- 
tbn  of  the  united  towns,  19,649. 

JHANSI,  a  Britiah  district  in  the  lientenant-govemor- 
ahip  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  India,  between  26°  3' 
46' and  26°  48'  46*  HT.  lat,  and  between  78°  21'  16'  and 
79°  27'  30^  £.  long.  It  forms  the  central  district  in  the 
division'  of  the  same  name,  and  is  bounded  on  the  IS.  by 
the  Owalior  and  Bamthar  states,  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
Dhasin,  on  the  S.  by  the  district  of  LAlitpur  and  the 
Orohha  state,  and.  on  the  W.  by  the  Datiyi,  Owalior,  and 
Khaniya  DAni  states  Jh&nsi  forma  a  portbn  of  the  hill 
country  of  Bandelkhand,  sloping,  down  from  the  outliers 
of  the  Vindhyin  ran^  on  the  aonth  to  the  tributaries  of 
the  Jumna  on  the  north.  The  extreme  aonth  is  com- 
posed of  parallel  rows  of  long  and  narrow-ridged  hiUs. 
Through  the  mtervening  valleys  ths  rivers  of  the  district 
flow  down  impetuonaly  over  ledges  of  granite  or  qnart& 
North  of  the  hilly  region,  the  rocky  granite  chains  grsdoally 
lose  themselves  in'cUaters  of  smaller  hills.  The  northern 
portion  consists  of  the  level  plain  of  Bnndelkhand,  distin- 
guished for  its  deep  black  soil,  known  as  m<{r,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  for  liie  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  district 
H  intersected  or  bounded  by  three  principal  rivers — the 
Pahiij,  Betwa,  and  Dhaa&n.  There  are  many  minor 
streams,  most  of  which  are  feeders  of  the  DhasAn.  The 
district  is  much  cut  up,  and  portions  of  it  are  insnlated  by 
the  surrounding  native  states. 

Tha  cenaoi  of  1873,  taken  over  an  area  of  1M7  aqnara  milaa,  l»- 
tnmeil  a  popnlation  of  S17,826,  of  whom  (axdnsive  of  non-Aaiatiea} 
167,IIt  ware  malaa  and  IIO,Slt  ieinalei.  Aa  ragarda  rali^on, 
SOS.lSl  wer«  Hindna,  while  only  13,417  were  Hahometaaa.  nre 
towna  hare  a  papulation  ezoeeding  6000:— Hhow,  16,(M6:  BiafpaT, 
6316 ;  Gilrsarii,  6897 ;  Barwa  Bagar,  SS66  ;  and  BUlnder,  6l41. 
AAnai,  in  the  natore  of  ita  ioil,  the  eharactar  of  ita  people,  the  poor 

^  The  dlriiion  of  Jhinsl  ie  nnder  a  oommiaaloDer  In  the  North<Weotera 
ProTincea,  and  eompilaea  the  three  dlatricti  of  Jhiail,  Jelinn,  and 
LAlitpnr,  which  contain  a  large  portion  of  the  tract  known  aa  Bandel- 
khand.    The  area  in  1873  wa«  (087  eqnaia  mllee,  tha  popnlation 


maana  of  inigation,  and  tha  want  of  good  oommnnieation,  is  ««neol 
than  any  other  diabict  in  the  Iforth-WaataraPravince^  axoaptlilit' 
par.  Out  of  a  total  area  of  1,003, 784  acree,  only  438,848  aeraa  van 
under  cultivation.  Tha  principal  eropa  mjcdr,  tr^ro,  cotton,  Ui 
<^  oilseed,  iodm  (a  kind  of  pobe),  wheat  giaai,  and  barley.  Tlia 
moat  important  nroductia  the  oJ  dye,  procnred  from  tha  root  of  tht 
it»ri»ia  tUrifim,  which  ia  only  dug  up  arary  third  year.  The 
deatmctiTe  tdiu  graaa  haa  provn  aa  great  a  peat  hare  aa  elaavho* 
in  Bnndalldiand.  Jhinai  ia  ipedally  expoaed  to  blighta,  droughty 
flooda,  hailatorma,  epidemiea,  and  their  natnrtl  oonaeqsesce— 
^mine.  It  la  coruddered  that  fiunine  may  be  feared  on  an  avtr^i 
every  Ura  yeara  Tha  district  importa  grain,  and  in  return  expoita 
thacrfdyaandoottoit.  The  110  achoola  in  1870  taught  2286  popla 
at  a  coat  of  £1247.  The  climate  ia  hot  and  vary  iij,  but  not 
unhealthy.  Tha  mean  annnal  temparatue  for  1871  waa  81*7  Ftkr. 
Tha  average  ndnbll  for  the  ten  yean  ending  1870  wai  81  incho. 
The  popnlation  are  habitually  nnoeifad,  and  conacqnently  snecnmb 
readily  to  alight  dlaeaaea. 

Kothing  ia  known  with  certainty  aa  to  the  hiatory  of  tbia  disbict 
before  the  period  of  Chandel  role,  aboot  the  11th  centnry  of  our  en. 
To  this  epoch  mnat  be  referred  the  artificial  reaerroira  end  architec- 
tural reniaina  of  the  hilly  rogioiL  The  Chandela  wet*  aneceedeil  by 
their  eervanta  tha  Khangars,  who  built  the  fort  of  Kaiir,  lying  joit 
outiide  the  Britiah  linaa.  About  the  14th  century  the  Bnndelas 
poured  down  upon  Uie  plaina,  and  gradually  apread  themaelvei  orar 
the  whole  region  which  now  bear*  their  name.  Tha  Uahoaietaa 
lubahddri  were  conatantly  maUng  imntiona  into  tha  Bandela 
country;  and  in  1782  ChhatanAl,  the  Uundela  ohiaftain,  caliad 
in  the  'aid  of  tha  Uarhattia.  They  came  to  hit  aassttnee 
with  their  accnatomed  promptitude,  and  were  rewarded,  on  tht 
riji'a   death    in  1784,   Dv  one-third  of  hia  dominiona.      Thar 

S rural  founded  the  city  or  Jhinai,  and  peopled  it  a-ith  inhabitanta 
>m  Orchha  atate.  In  1806  the  Britiah  protection  waa  promiatd 
to  the  Marhatti  viceroy,  and  in  1814  tha  peahwi  ceded  to  tht 
£aat  India  Company  hit  rightt  over  Bandelkhand.  In  1868  Oan- 
ndhar  Rio  died  chudleta,  and  hia  tarritoriea  lapaed  to  the  Britiih. 
The  Jhinti  etate  and  the  Jalinn  and  Chanderi  diatricta  wer«  then 
formed  into  a  auperintendcney.  The  widow  of  the  late  rija  con- 
aidered  henelf  af^eved  becanae  aha  waa  not  allowed  to  adopt  aa 
heir,  and  becanae  the  alanghtor  of  cattle  waa  permitted  in  the 
JUnai  territory.  Reporte  were  apread  which  excited  the  relijpoaa 
piajndicea  of  the  Hindna.  The  events  of  1867  accordugtr 
found  JhAaai  ripe  for  mutiny.  In  June  a  few  men  of  the  12tn 
native  infantry  teized  the  fort  containing  the  treaanra  and  maga- 
zine, and  maaaacred  the  European  officers  of  the  garriaon.  Every- 
where the  uanal  anarchic  quarrela  roae  among  the  lebela,  and 
the  countrr  waa  plundered  merdletaly.  The  nuil  put  haiMlf  at 
the  head  of  tha  r«bela,  and  died  bravaW  in  battle.  It  waa  not  till 
November  18S8,  after  a  aariea  of  aharp  oonteats  with  varioaa 
gnerillt  leadera,  that  the  work  of  reorganuation  waa  fairly  aet  on 
foot  Since  that  time  Jhinai  haa  remained  a  Britiah  diatnot  and 
fiunlnaa  and  flooda  alone  have  diaturbed  the  proaparona  conisa  of 
dvil  administration. 

Jhahsi,  a  city  and  fort  in  Owalior  stata^  Notdi- 
Westem  Provinces,  India,  in  26°  27'  30*  N.  lat  and 
78°  37'  E.  long.  A  stone  fort  crowns  a  neighbouring  rock, 
and  commands  the  town,  aa  -well  as  the  British  ontpos^ 
Jhinsi  NaoAbid,  which  ftd(joina  the  city.  It  lapaed  to  tht 
British  in  1863,  and  during  the  mutiny  waa  the  scene  el 
insurrection  and  maaaacre.  In  1861  the  town,  fort,  and 
surrounding  territory  beyond  the  Pahiij  were  handed  ovef 
to  Owalior  state,  Hw  administrative  headqnarteta  of 
JhAnai  district  is  JhAnsi  NaoibAd,  which  had  a  population 
in  1872  of  636  persons.  Ths  estimated  popq}atioB  o( 
JhAnsi  proper  is  30,000. 

JHELUm,  or  JHii.iii,  a  tUstrict  ia  tha  liantomnt- 
governorship  of  the  Pniyab,  India,  between  S2*  26'  and 
33°  16'  N.  bt,  and  between  71°  51'  and  7r  50"  ]^  loog^ 
bounded  on  tha  N.  by  BAwal  'Pindl  district,  K  by  the 
Jhelnm  river,  S.  by  ShAhpnr  district,  and  W.  by  Baann 
district  It  forms  the  south-eaatem  portion  of  a  rugged 
HimAlajran  spur,  extending  between  the  Indus  and  Jhelnm 
to  the  borders  of  the  Sind  SAgar  DoAbi  Ito  scenery 
is  very  picturesque,  althongh  not  of  so  wild  a  diaraeter  aa 
die  mountain  region  of  BAwal  Pindl  to  the  north,  a»d  is 
lighted  up  in  plaoea  by  smiling  patches  of  cultivated  valley. 
The  backbone  of  the  district  is  fonned  by  the  Bait  Baoge^ 
a  treble  line  of  parallel  hilla  running  in  three  long  focia 
from  east  to  west  throughout  its  whole  breadth.  The  nmge 
ri«e«  in  bold  and  striking  precipices,  broken  b^  f^"^ 
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elothad  with  green  bnvhwood  imd  trtTened  by  trickling 
ktceaou,  at  fint  pare  and  fresh,  but  soon  impregnated  with 
the  saline  matter  over  which  they  pass.  Between  the  line 
of  hills  lies  a  picturesque  table-land,  in  which  the  beautifnl 
little  lake  of  Kallar  Kah&r  nestles  amongst  the  minor  ridgea, 
Korth  of  the  Salt  Range,  the  country  extends  upwards  in 
an  elevated  plateau,  diversiiied  by  countless  ravines  and 
fissures,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  tangled  masses  of  the 
R&wal  Find!  mountains.  In  this  rugged  tract  cultivation 
is  rare  and  difficult,  the  soil  being  choked  with  saline 
matter.  At  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Hills,  however,  lies  a 
small  strip  of  level  soil,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jhelnm,  and  thickly  dotted  with  prosperous  villages.  The 
drainage  of  the  district  is  determined  by  a  low  central 
watenhed  running  north  and  south  at  right  angles  to  the 
Salt  Bange.  The  waters  of  the  western  portion  find  their 
way  into  the  SohAn,  and  finally  into  the  Indus  ;  those  of 
the  opposite  slope  collect  themselves  into  small  torrents, 
and  empty  themselves  into  the  Jhelnm. 

The  ouaui  of  18S8  rrtnracd  the  (lopahtion  of  Jlielam  district  tt 
S00,98t,  iiihabtting  113,010  hooara,  anil  >|jiv«iI  otu-  on  area  of  3910 
aiiuara milet.  The  Mtliometanauunibenxi  434,157;  Hinilna,  49,111; 
Sikhs,  13,865;  and  "otlicn,'  3855.  Fiv«  tonna  containi'il  in 
1868  a  poiniUtion  exceeding  5000  : — Piml  D^iliin  Khan,  15,740  ; 
Chnkwdl,  5787  ;  TaUgan;;,  5787  ;  Liiwa.  S'iJit ;  and  Jheluin,.5148. 
Ofa  totaj  area  of  2,5n2,290  acrea,  but  783,845  arri'a  are  under  rulti- 
vatioii,  and  only  258,  &25  oerrs  more  arc  returned  aa  capable  of 
tillage.  The  ataiile  cropa  arc  wheat  and  5^ni.  Trade  is  chiefly 
eonreiitnited  in  tlie  town  of  Find  I>idan  Khan.  The  exports  are 
salt,  silk  and  cotton  gooda,  braaa  and  copper  wai-ei ;  the  imjiorta, 
English  piece  goods  and  metala,  and  wootleu  Tabncs  from  Kashmir 
and  from  Central  Asia  via  I'eahdirar.  .  Bolt  i>  procured  in  inimsuas 

?[uantitioa  from  the  Ofntml  hillaof  the  Salt  Riiige  ;  the  net  rerenue 
irom  thia  sonrce  in  1871-72  amounted  to  £382,193.  The  total 
rercnuo  in  1872-73,  excluding  salt,  was  £70,299,  of  which  £59,766 
Was  derived  from  the  land  tax.  The  ])olice  foreo  coiuiated  in  1873 
of  527  men.  For  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes  the  district  is 
subdivided  into  4  tahsili  and  10  pargajuls,  containing  939  estates, 
and  owned  by  49,866  proprietors. 

The  history  of  the  diatriet  dates  back  from  the  semi-mythical 
period  of  the  MaMiMnUa.  Hindu  tradition  repreacnts  the  Salt 
Range  as  the  rafugs  of  the  five  Pondava  brethren  during  the  period 
of  their  exile,  and  erefy  salient  point  in  its  oceneiy  is  connected 
with  some  legend  of  the  national  heroea  Uodem  research  has 
fixed  the  site  of  the  conflict  between  Alexander  and  Poms  as 
within  Jhelnm  district,  although  the  exact  point  st  which  the  Mace- 
donian king  affectrd  the  passage  of  the  Jiiclum  (or  Hydaspes)  is 
diq>ated.  After  this  tivent,  we  liare  little  information  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  distrirt  until  the  Ushometan  conquest 
bronght  bad  literature  and  history  to  Upper  India.  The  Janjuahs 
and  iitt,  who  now  hold  the  Salt  Range  and  its  northern  plateau 
rapeetively,  appear  to  have  been  the  sarlirot  inhabitants.  The 
Ghakksra  seem  to  represent  an  early  wave  of  conquest  from  the  east, 
and  they  still  inhabit  the  wbole  eastern  slope  of  the  district ;  while 
the  Awans,  who  now  cluster  in  the  western  plain,  are  apparently 
later  invaders  irom  the  opposite  quarter.  The  Ghakkara  were  the 
dominant  lice  at  the  ponou  of  the  first  Mahometan  incursions,  and 
long  continusil  to  retain  their  independence.  During  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Mughal  dynasty,  the  Ghskkar  chieftains  wen 
among  the  moat  prosperous  and  loval  vassals  of  the  house  of  Bibar; 
but  after  the  coilapu  of  the  Delhi  empire  Jhelum  fell,  like  its 
neighbours,  under  the  sway  of  the  Siklis.  In  1766  Gujar  Sinh 
defeated  the  last  inde^iendent  Ghakkar  prince,  and  reduced  the 
wild  mountainesis  to  subjection.  His  son  succeeded  to  his 
dominions,  until  18M,  when  be  fell  before  the  irresistible  power  of 
Riii^it  Sinh.  In  1849  the  district  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Sikh  territories,  into  the  bsnds  of  the  British.  Ranjit  Sinh,  how- 
ever, had  so  thoroughly  subjugated  the  wild  mountain  tribes  that 
little  diflicolty  was  experienced  in  reducing  it  to  working  order, 
and  ths  sabseqnsnt  history  of  Jhelum  has  Men  purely,  fiwal  and 
administrative. 

Jkkliw,  the  headquarters  of  the  above  district,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jhelnm  river,  in  32°  66'  26' 
N.  lat  and  73°  46'  36'  K  long.  The  town  is  quite  of 
uodem  origin,  and  in  1868  contained  a  population  of 
fS148,  viz.,  MahomeUna,  2831;  Hindus,  1858;  Sfkhs, 
442;  Christians,  3;  and  "others,"  14.  The  civil  lines 
and  cantonments  for  a  regiment  of  native  infantry  lie 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  which  is  noted  for  boat 
Vnildinj^ 


~  JHIND,  or"  Jam,  %  native  state  in  the  Paiyab,  India, 
consisting  of  three  or  fonr  isolated  tracts  to  the  east  of  the 
Sutl^j.  The  area  ia  1236  square  miles,  and  the  estitnated 
popolation  311,000.  The  principality  was  founded  in 
1763  by  a  Sikh  of  the  Sidhu  JU  tribe,  and  ths  chief  was 
recognized  as  ri^'i  by  the  Mughal  emperor  in  1768.  The 
family  have  always  been  loyal  aupporters  of  the  British 
Government  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Marhatti  power 
in  northern  India  in  1804-5,  the  Jhind  rijli  was  among 
the  foremost  to  tender  his  allegiance  to  Lord  Lake,  who 
confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  estates  ho  bud  held 
under  the  Mughal  emperors  and  the  MarhattAs.  After 
the  Sutlej  campaign  a  further  grant  of  land  was  awarded 
the  chief  in  recognition  of  his  services.  In  18&7  Kftji 
SwarUp  Sinh  of  Jhind  was  the  first  to  march  against  the 
mntineen  at  Delhi  His  troops  acted  as  the  vanguard  of 
the  army,  and  he  himself  remained  in  the  British  camp 
until  the  reoccupation  of  the  city,  a  portion  of  his  solitiers 
aiding  in  the  assault  For  these  services  he  reccivud  a 
grant  of  additional  territory,  yielding  .£11,681  per  annum. 
The  rAjii  enjoys  an  estimated  revenue  of  between  ;t60,U00 
and  £70,000,  and  maintains  a  force  of  10  guns,  79  artil- 
lerymen. 100  cavalry,  and  1600. infantry.  No  tribnte  is 
jiaid  by  the  state,  but  a  contingent  of  twenty-five  hprsemeu 
is  furnished  to  the  British  Qovemmeiit. 

JIDOAH,  or  JuDDAH,'  also  written  Jeddah,  Djiddah, 
or  Djeddah,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tha 
Red  Sea,  in  21°  28'  N.  lat  and  39'  17'  £.  long.,  is  of  import- 
ance mainly  as  the  principal  landing-place  of  the  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  Its  distance  from  that  city  is  estimated  at  41 
or  46  miles.  Built  on  u  slight  eminence,  with  a  purpla 
background  of  distant  hills,  Jiddah  as  seen  frum  tbe  sea 
presents  an  attracti;re  aspect  The  white  tower-like  houses, 
fancifully  enriched  with  balconies,  cornices,  and  lattices  of 
rich-toned  woodwork,  shine  oat  from  an  environment  of 
grey  sand  and  blue-green  sea  with  startling  effect  The 
town  extends  along  the  beach  for  about  a  mile,  and  is  sur' 
rounded  by  a  high  wall  of  modern  date  and  in  bad  repair, 
with  towers  at  intervals.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  sea- 
face  stand  the  prison  and  other  public  buildings,  and  at 
the  southern  end  a  small  fort  no  longer  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour.  There  are  three  landward  gates, 
the  Mecca  gate  to  the  east,  through  which  all  caravans  pass, 
and  where  toll  is  levied  on  the  transit  of  camels,  the  Medina 
gate  to  the  north,  and  the  Yemen  gate  to  the  south.  In 
front  of  the  Mecca  gate  is  a  rambling  suburb,  with  shops, 
cofTeehonsea,  and  an  open  market-place.  Before  the  Medina 
gate  are  the  Turkish  barracks,  and  beyond  them  the  great 
holy  place  of  Jiddah,  the  singular  tomb  of  "oiu  mother 
Eve,"  surronnded  by  the  principal  cemetery. 

The  tomb  is  a  walled  enclosure  said  to  represent  tbe  dimensioBa 
of  the  body,  about  two  hundred  pacea  long  and  15  feet  broad.  At 
the  head  ia  a  amall  erection  where  gifta  an  deiiohitcd,  and  rather  more 
than  half-way  down  a  whitewubeddome  euciooes  a  small  dark  cliopel 
within  which  is  the  black  atone  known  as  El-mrrah,  the  navel.  The 
grave  of  Eve  ia  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  but  except  tlie  black  atone 
nothing  bears  any  aspect  of  antiquity.  Further  details  in  Burton's 
Pilgrimage,  voL  ii  ]>.  298,  sad  a  view  in  lln  Burton's  A.  £.  I. 

Beyond  the  immediate  suburbs  tbe  country  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  hill  is  desert,  with  scanty  pasturage  and  a  few 
villages  of  Arab  huts.  The  inhabitants  (Harb,  Huteyai, 
Zobeid)  are  etagaged  in  camel  transport,  slave  running,  and 
mother  of  pearl  fishery. 

The  town  itself,  which  consists  of  four  quarters,  ia  well 
built,  with  a  good  bazaar  and  many  lofty  and  spacious 
houses,  built  of  the  madrepore  rock  of  the  district  The 
best  dwellings  are  near  the  Medina  gate ;  the  mosques  are 
not  remarkable,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  in  part  very 
filthy.     The  wretched  huts  which  formerly  occupied  part 

'  Th«  form  Juddah  has  the  authority  of  YAkiit,  but  is  not  i<nfr  i|>n1. 
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of  the  enoeiate  hftve  iMen  ^Imort  entirely  remoT«d  tinee  tbe 
frightful  outbreak  of  cholera  among  t^e  pilgrims  in  I864-4S, 
and  the  lowest  strata  c£  the  popul^tioti  now  oocapy  a 
Tillage  without  the  walla.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Jiddah 
still,  however,  leavea  much  to  be  desired,  especially  in  the 
pilgrim  season.  The  chief  defect  is  the  scanty  water 
supply  derived  from  cisterns  and  wells  ontside  the  town. 
A  conduit  from  the  hills  has  been  projected,  and  wonld 
yield  a  copious  stream  of  excellent  water,  but  the  scheme 
is  opposed  by  the  owners  of  the  dstems,  who  drive  a 
lucrative  trade,  a  camel-load  of  water  (16  skins  of  about  7 
pints  each)  costing  as  much  as  sizteenpence,  or  after  pro- 
tracted drought  much  more.  The  permanent  population  of 
Jiddah  is  very  variously  estimated.  Mr  Beyts  {Coiuular 
JieporU,  1876)  places  it  at  30,000,  including  2000  Indian 
settlers,  100  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Maltese^  and  26  Franka ; 
but  the  Dutch  coninl  in  1679  allows  a  total  of  16,000 
only.     The  native  population  is  of  very  mixed  blood. 

jiddah  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ferai  i  merchants 
in  the  caliphate  of  Othman,  but  its  great  commercial  pro- 
sperity dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when 
it  became  the  centre  of  trade  between  Egypt  and  India. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Burckhardt  the  Snes  ^ips  went  no 
farther  than  Jiddah,  where  tliey  were  met  by  Indian. vessels^ 
The  introduction  of  steamers  in  the  Red  Sea  has  deprived 
Jiddah  of  its  place  as  an  emporium  not  only  for  Indian 
goods  but  for  the  products  of  the  feed  Bea,  which  formerly 
were  collected  here,  but  are  now  largely  exported  direct  by 
steamer  from  Hodeida,  Snikin,  and  other  irarts,  though 
coffee  from  Yemen  and  gnmsfrom  the  Abieai  coast  still 
pass  in  considerable  quantities  through  the  hands  of  the 
Jiddah  merchants.  The  chief  exports  apart  from  theae  are 
mother  of  pearl  (fished  by  slave .  divers)  and  hide*.  The 
chief  local  mannfactnres  are  a  coarse  cotton  -  fabric, 
embroideries  in  gold  and  silver,  lacquer  work,  beads  in 
black  coral,  and  the  like.  Boat-building  is  carried  on  with 
great  skilL  The  baggalas  ot  from  60  to  60  tons  are  built 
of  East  Indian'  wood,  and  are  excellent,  sailets.  The 
imports  of  Jiddah  are  considerable,  as  the  town  supplies 
the  interior  bot  only  with  manufactured  goods  but  with 
grain  and  other  provisions.  See  full  details  of  the  trade 
in  a  valuable  paper  by  the  Dutch  consul,  Mr  Kmyt,  in 
Tiidieh.  *.  h.  Aardr.  OenooUchap  (Amsterdam,  1680,  Na 
6).  The  total  exports  and  imports  for  1879  are  valued  at 
iC2,20i,030.  In  the  same  year  the  port  was  visited  by 
241  steanuhips  (213,296  tons)  and  1166  sailing  vessels 
(66,932  tons).  The  harbour  is  not  oonvenient  of  access, 
but  the  roadstead  when  entered  is  well  protected  by  coral 
reefs. 

The  introdnction  of  steam  traffic,  while  &tal  to  other 
local  intere&--,.haa  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  pilgrim 
trade,  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  annual  harvest  of 
Jiddah.  The  pilgrim  steamers  are  usually  chartered-  by 
European  merchants  in  conjunction  with  native  capitalists 
and  persons  of  religious  influence.  The  average  number  of 
pilgrims  annually  landed  at  the  port  is  not  much  short  of 
40,000.  For  1879  Mr  Kmyt  enumerates  7996  Turks, 
2286  from  the  Barbary  states,'  3469  Egyptians,  8787 
Malayans  and  Javanese,  10,894  Indiana,  3606  Persians, 
S300  Arabs  from  Yemen,  the  Siidin,  and  other  places. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  Jiddah  resisted 
with  success  repeated  attacks  of  the  Wahh&bites,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  sherif  when  he  bad 
lost  the  rest  of  the  Hij&z.  -It  was  governed  by  Egypt 
during  the  Arabian  wan  of  Mehemet  All,  but  since  1840 
has  been  again  occupied  by  the  Turks.  There  is  a  Turkish 
caim-maeam  under  the  w&ly  of  the  H^is  and  a  Turkish 
cadi,  but  the  sherff  through  his  resident  agent  exercises 
an  authority  practically  superior  to  that  of  these  officials. 
In  1868  tbe  attempts  of  England  to  suppress  tbe  sl»vo 


trade  and  s  luppos"!  insult  to  the  Ottomaq  flag  led  te 
•  plot  to  murder  all  the  Christiana  in  town,  which  was 
•zeonted  with  fatal  sneceas  (16th  June),  the  English  consul 
Page  and  the  French  consul  £veillard  being  among  the 
victims.  Thia'  outrage  was  followed  by  the  bombardment 
of  the  town  by  the  English  man-of-war  "  Cyclopa,*  and 
the  authorities  were  compelled  publicly  to  execute  the 
Turkish  governor  and  two  leading  citizena  involved  in  the 
plot. 


Tat  fortliar  dattil*  see,  is  sedition  to  tli«  works  slicsdy  eitad, 
~'ova(l»;  BnrokluRit'i  Travtlt  in  Arabia,  voL  i.,  Lo: 
182t ;  Von  Mkltiaa's  JUim  nock  Sedaraiim,  Bnuuwiek,  1871. 
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;  BnrokluRit'i  JVamZt  in  ArttNa,  voL  i.,  London, 
J.QW,  luu  ju^ibAs's  JUim  nock  SOdaraiim,  Bnuuwiek,  187S. 
Sm  tlw>  Ritter,  ErOundt  ton  AnUtn,  1847 ;  Zehme.  AnUtm  vmi 
du  Arabtr,  HaUe,  187(!. 

JUiOLO,  GiLOLO,  or  DnLOio  (properly  Jaildo  «c 
Iljailolo,  and  in  the  native  tongue  Hedmihera  or  Htltm^ 
hero,  ic,  the  mother  or  great  land),  is  one  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  forming  part  ad- 
ministratively of  the  Dutch  residency  of  Temate.  The 
equator  eata  across  the  southern  peninsula,  the  moat 
northerly  point  of  the  island  lying  in  2°  IS'  N.  lat,  and 
the  sontiiem  extremity  in  0°  62'  S.  A  large  proportion  of 
Jilolo  is  practically  terra  incoffnita,  though  information  has 
somewhat  accnmulated  since-Wallace  complained  in  1856  of 
the  smallness  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  it  ,  The  area 
b  stated  at  6410  square  miles ;  the  extreme  irregularity  of 
the  outline,  however,  renders  the  estimate  a  peculiarly 
precarions  onei  Jilolo  may  be  said  to  consist  of  foor 
peninsulas  so  arranged  as  to  enclose  three  great  baya 
(Kaon,  Bi^oU,  Weda),  all  opening  towards  the  east, — the 
northern  peninsula  being  connected  with  the  others  by  an 
isthmus  only  6  milea  wide.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
isthmus  Ilea  another  bay,  that  of  Dodinga,  in  the  month  of 
which  are  sitnated  the  two  islaads  Temate  and  Tidore, 
whose  political  celebrity  so  far  exceeds  that  of  their  larger 
neighbour  Jilolo.  To  the  north-test  of  the  northern 
peninsula  we  have  the  considerable  island  of  Morotai,  and 
to  the  wast  of'the  southern  peninsula  the  far  more  important 
island  of  HittfliiBn,  The  northern  peninsula  is  full  of 
mountain  chains,  which  give  clear  evidence  of  former 
volcanic  activity ;  and  at  least  one  of  the  summits,  Tolo  or 
Gunong  Api  (3000  feet),  was  not  quite  extinct  in  the  16th 
oentuiy  according  to  Valent^'n's  report.  At  present  the 
crater,  as  described  by  Bernstein,  is  200  feet'  deep,  and 
contains  a  small  lake.  Gunong  Tabello  is  higher  than 
Tolo,  and  Gunong  Mamuya  haa  a  aimilar  altitodek  In  the 
aouth  of  the  peninaula  liea  a  lake,  Talaga  Lamo  (the  Tela-' 
galina  of  Bernatein'a  account),  about  4  or  6  milea  long.' 
The  principal  village  is  Galela,  sitnated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name  on  the  east  coast,  in  a  well-cultivated  plain 
which  extends  southward  and  inland.  The  three  remaining 
peninsulas,  which  have  been  less  explored,  seem  to  be 
lutrdly  so  mountainous.  The  whole  island  is  clothed  with 
•  prolific  vegetation,  some  of  the  more  important  featnraa 
of  which  will  be  found  described  in  Teysmann's  p^ier  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bnitenzorg.  Bice  ia 
grown,  by  the  natives,  but  the  sago  tree  is  of  far  greater 
importance,  to  them. 

The  iwopls  of  Jilolo  aro  for  the  most  jnt  pagans,  Uving  in  a 
Ttirj  baekwud  state  of  dvilixstion.  Attempti  to  duistuaias 
them  have  been  mad*  with  bot  amall  aooeaaa  ij  the  ma- 
■ionuiea  of  the  Utrecht  Society,  who  havs  their  duet  atatioBa 
at  Swaksnon  and  Dokolanu,  near  Lake  Talan  Lamo  (aea 
Striftm  dtr  nirtdUidu  Zmdingtvtr—niiing.lMVi.  U.  Achilla 
Baffny  nrea  the  following  deecription  of  th«  Halmaheriane  in  Tomr 
iu  MmuU,  187t,  wheie  photographs  of  a  nnmber  of  the  nativea 
will  'be  fband.  "They  are  aa  nnBke  the  Malaya  as  ws  aza, 
ezoelling  them  in  tallneaa  of  etatnre  and  eleganoe  of  shape,  and 
being  .peifaetly  distingniehad  by  their  oral  face,  with  a  fairly  high 
and  open  brow,  thair  aqniline  noae,  and  their  hottaontally  pUead 

See.     Thair  beaida  anaomatimea  thiok ;  their  limba  are  mnaenlar ; 
e  colour  of  thair  aUnaia  cinnamon  brown.    Speara  of  iron-wood, 
abundantly  bsrixd,  and  small  bows  and  bamboo  arroira  fra*  from 
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•otiAn  u«  their  prmclptl  wetpoiu.''  According  to  TeTsmtsn  thry 
bar*  temples  (eoiiuu)  In  which  th«7  siupand  inune  of  earpsnte 
and  other  montrton  <a  well  u  the  trophia*  piaoiucd  by  war.  They 
twliere  in  a  better  life  hanafter,  bat  hare  no  idea  of  a  hell  or  a 
devil,  their  erijl  •pirita  only  tormenting  them  in  tha  preaent  state. 

The  Poitagneie  and  Spaniard*  were  better  aoqnaiated  with  Jilolo 
than  with  many  other  parte  of  tha  archipelago ;  they  called  it  aome- 
timea  Bata  Chua  and  aometimea  Hoio.  It  was  eiieamnarigated 
by  one  of  their  naaela  in  1536,  and  the  general  outline  of  tha  coasu 
is  correctly  given  in  their  mapa  at  a  time  when  separate  portions  of 
Celebea,  such  as  Uaosasar  and  Henado,  are  represented  as  distinct 
islands.  The  current  name  of  tha  island  (Jilolo)  was  nally  that  of 
a  nitire  state,  the  sultan  of  which  had  the  chief  rank  among  the 

§rincaa  of  the  Uoluocas  before  he  was  supplanted  by  tha  snltan  of 
'emato  about  1S80,  His  capital,  Jilolo,  lay  on  the  weat  coast  on 
the  first  boy  to  tha  north  of  that  of  Dodiaga.  In  1878  Daso 
Hassan,  a  descaudant  of  the  snltans  of  Jilolo,  ruaed  an  insonaetion 
in  the  island  for  the  purpoae  of  throwing  <^  the  authority  of  the 
anltana  of  Tidors  and  Temate  ;  and  his  {Borte  would  probuly  hare 
bean  suocesshil  but  tea  tha  intervention  of  the  Dutch. 

Sm  J.  P.  C.  Csm^lsf ,  *  Bspport  onr  TIdonNeh-Hslmshera  (184B>  i*  *  Beknopts 
Wtei^nUJit  van  TaUn  op  TIdureoMh-Hjilmabora*':  and  Boblds  Van  dor  As, 
**  Vloelltiga  Opmfrkloson  over  de  Talen  dor  Holmonorn  croep"— 4II  thraa  in 
Bijdr.  ml  il  T.  Lmr.  Kumdi  •«  V.  Imd,  1871 ;  Uolatoke,  '  Dr  Bmutoln'i 
RelM  in  dcQ  Ntfrdl.  Uolnkksn,"  in  PMonaann'o  MltUuOmtfftn,  IBTBi  Dr  Hsnij, 
**  Lef  Alfonrons  de  GUolo,"  in  BM.  t»  ta  Bee  44  tUogr,  IBFt  (booed  on  Infonan- 
tlon  from  RaHnir) ;  Tormina,  In  BUtr.  ttUt  r.i.a  F.XaaA,  UTS,  traaa- 
loud  in  Aniialu  il  tBxtrimt  Orlml,  ISTtL 

JIMENES,  or  Xunum, .  di  Cibnxbob,'^  Faikoiaoo 
(1486-1617),  cardinal  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  1436  at 
Torrelagnna  in  Castile,  of  good  but  poor  family.  He 
stndied  at  Alcala  de  Henarea  and  afterwards  at  Salamanca ; 
and  in  1469,  having  entered  holy  orders,  he  went  to  Roma, 
Retoming  to  Spain  in  1465,  he  brought  with  him  an 
"  expective "  letter  from  tbe  pope,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
took  possession  of  the  arcbpriestaUp  of  Uxeda  in  the 
diocese  of  Toledo  in  1473.  Carillo,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
opposed  him,  «nd  on  bis  obstinate  refusal  to  give  way 
threw  hifljt  into  prison.  For  six  yean  Jimenes  held  out, 
and  at  length  in  1480  Carillo  restored  him  to  his  benefice. 
This  Jimenes  axehangecl  almost  at  once  for  a  chaplaincy  at 
Siguenza,  nnder  Cardinal  Hendoza,  bishop  of  Siguenia, 
who  shortly  appointed  him  vicar-genersl  of  the  diocese  In 
that  position  Jimenes  won  golden  opinions  ^m  ecclesiastic 
and  layman;  and  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  snre  road  to 
distinction  among  the  secnlar  clergy,  when  he  abmptly 
resolved  to  become  a  monk.  Throwing  up  all  his  benefices, 
and  changing  his  baptismal  name  Oonzalea  for  that  of 
Francisco,  he  entered -the  Frandscan  monastery  of  San 
Joan  de  los  Beyea,  recently  founded  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  at  Toledo.  Not  content  with  th3  ordinary  saveri- 
ties  of  the  noviciate,  he  added  Toluntsiy  austeritieei  He 
slept  on  the  bare  gronnd,  wore  a  hur-shirt,  doubled  his 
fasts,  and  seonrged  himself  with  much  fervDur;  indeed 
throughont  hia  whole  life,  even  when  at  the  acme  of  his 
greatness,  his  privatcr  life  was  most  rigorously  ascetic  The 
report  of  his  sanctity  brought  crowds  to  confess  to  him ; 
but  from  them  he  retired  to  the  lonely  monastery  of  Our 
Lady  of  CastaSar ;  and  he  even  built  with  his  own  hands 
a  rude  hut  is  the  neighbouring  woods,  in  which  he  lived 
at  times  as  an  anchorite.  He  was  afterwards  guardian  of 
a  monastery  at  SaUeda.  Meanwhile  Mendoza  (now  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo)  had  not  forgotten  him;  and  in  1493 
he  recommended  him  to  Isabella  as  her  confessor.  The 
queen  sent  for  Jimenes,  was  pleased  with  him,  and  to  his 
great  reluctance  forced  the  office  upon  him.  'tha  post  was 
politically  importaiit,  for  Isabella  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  her  father-confessor  not  only  her  private  a&irs 
but  also  matters  of  state.  Jimenes's  severe  sanctity  soon 
Iwon  him  considerable  influence  over  Isabella ;  and  thus  it 
iwas  that  he  first  emerged  into  political  life.  In  1494  the 
queen's  confessor  was  appointed  provincial  of  the  order 
of  St  Francis,  and  at  once  set  about  reducing  the  laxity 
of  the  CoruKntual  to  the  strictness  of  the  ObHnaniine 
Franciscans.  As  was-  to  be  expected,  intense  opposition 
was  offered,  and  continued  even  after  Jimenes  became  arch- 


bishop of  Toledo.  The  general  of  the  order  himself  came 
from  Rome  to  interfere  with  the  archbishop's  measures  of 
reform,  but  the  stem  inflexibility  of  Jimenes,  backed  by 
the  influence  of  the  queen,  met  and  subdued  every  obstacle. 
Cardinal  Mendosa  had  died-  in  1496,  and  laabella  had 
secretly  procured  a  papal  bull  nominating  her  confessor  to 
his  diocese  of  Toledo,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  in 
Spain,  second  perhaps  to  no  other  dignity  uf  the  Roman 
church  save  the  papacy.  Long  and  sincerely  Jimenes 
strove  to  evade  the  honour ;  but  his  nolo  epucopari  was 
after  six  months  overcome  by  a  second  bull  ordering  him 
to  accept  consecration.  With  the  primacy  of  Spain  was 
associated  the  lofty  dignity  of  high  chancellor  of  Castile ; 
but  Jimenes  still  maintaineid  his  lowly,  life ;  and,  although 
a  message  from  Rome  required  him  to  live  in  a  style 
befitting  his  rank,  the  outward  pomp  only  concealed  his 
private  asceticism,  just  as  his  splendid  robes  covered  his 
monk's  frock.  In  1499  Jimenee  accompanied  the  court  to 
Granada,  and  there  eagerly  joined  the  mild  and  pious 
Archbishop  Talavera  in  his  efforts  to  convert  the  Moors. 
Talavera  had  begun  with  gentle  measures,  but  Jimenes 
preferred  to  proceed  by  haranguing  the  fakilu,  or  doctors 
of  religion,  and  loading  them  with  gifts.  Outwardly  the 
latter  method  was  successful ;  in  two  months  the  converts 
were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to  be  baptized  by  aspersion. 
The  indignation  of  the  unconverted  Moors  swelled  into  open 
revolt  Jimenes  was  besieged  in  his  house,  and  the  utmost 
difficulty  was  found  in  quieting  the  city.  Baptism  or  exile 
was  offered  to  the  Moors  as  a  punishment  for  rebellion. 
The  majority  accepted  baptism;  and  Isabella,  who  hod 
been  momentarily  annoyed  at  her  archbishop's  imprndence^ 
was  satisfied  that  he  had  done  good  service  to  Christianity. 

On  November  26,  1604,  Isabella  died.  Ferdinand  at 
once  resigned  the  title  of  king  of  Castile  in  faronr  of  his 
daughter  Joan  and  her  husband  the  archduke  Philip, 
assuming  instead  that  of  regent.  Philip  was  keenly  jealous 
of  Ferdinand's  pretensions  to  the  regency ;  and  it  required 
aU  the  tact  of  Jimenes  to  bring  about  a  friendly  interview 
between  the  princes.  Ferdinand  finally  retired  from  Castile; 
and,  though  Jimenes  remained,  his  political  weight  was  less 
than  before.  The  sudden  death  of  Philip  in  September 
1606  quite  overset  the  already  tottering  intellect  of  his 
wife ;  his  son  and  heir  Charles  was  still  a  child ;  and 
Ferdinand  was  at  Naplea  The  nobles  of  Castile,  mutually 
jealous,  agreed  to  entrust  affairs  to  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who,  moved  more  by  patriotic  regard  for  his 
country's  welfare  than  by  roecial  friendship  for  Ferdinand, 
strove  to  establish  the  final  influence  of  that  king  in  Castileu 
Ferdinand  did  not  retum  till  August  1607 ;  and  with  him 
he  brought  a  cardinal's  hat  for  Jimenes.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  new  cardinal  of  Spain  was  appointed  grand  in- 
quisitor-general for  Castile  and  Leon.     See  iNQtnsiTioir. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  cardinal's  life  was  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Moorish  city  of  Oran  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  in  which  his  religious  zeal  was  supported  by  the 
prospect  of  the  political  and  material  gain  that  would  accrue 
to  Spain  from  the  possession  of  such  a  station.  A  pre- 
liminary expedition,  equipped,  like  the  following,  at  the 
expense  of  Jimenes,  captured  the  port  of  Mers-el-Kebir  in 
1606 ;  and  in  1609  a  strong  force,  accompanied  by  the 
cardinal  in  person  (now  in  his  seventy-second  year),  set  soil 
for  Africa,  and  in  one  day  the  wealthy  city  was  taken  by 
storm.  Thongh  the  army  remained  to  make  fresh  conquests, 
Jimenee  returned  to  Spain,  and  occupied  himself  with  the 
•dminiatration  of  his  diocese,  and  in  endeavouring  to  recover 
from  the  regent  the  expenses  of  his  Oran  expedition.  On 
January  23,  1516,  Ferdinand  died,  leaving  Jimenes  as> 
regent  of  Castile  for  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  V.),  then| 
a  youth  of  sixtaen  in  the  Netherlands.  Though  Jimenes  at 
once  took  firm  hold  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  ruled 
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in  a  (letomuDed  and  evib  ftutocratic  manner,  the  haughty 
and  tnrbuleat  Castilian  nobility  and  the  jealooa  intriguing 
Flemish  conncillon  of  Charles  combined  to  render  his 
position  peculiarly  di£Scult;  while  the  STils  consequent 
upon  the  unlimited  demands  of  Charles  for  money  threw 
much  undeserred  odium  upon  the  regent.  In  violation  of 
the  laws,  Jimenes  acceded  to  Charles's  desire  to  be  pro- 
claimed king;  he  secnred  the  person  of  Charles's  yonnger 
brother  Ferdinand;  he  fixed  the  seat  of  the  cortes  at 
Madrid ;  and  he  established  a  standing  army  by  drilling 
the  citizens  of  the  great  towns.  Immediately  on  Ferdi- 
nand's death,  Adrian,  dean  of  LouTain,  afterwards  pope, 
produced  a  commission  from  Charles  appointing  him 
regent.  Jimenes  admitted  him  to  a  nominid  equality,  but 
took  care  that  neither  he  nor  the  subsequent  commia- 
sionen  of  Charles  erer  had  any  real  share  of  the  power. 
In  September  1M7  Charles  landed  in  the  province  of 
Asturias,  and  Jimenes  hastened  to  meet  him.  On  the 
way,  however,  he  fell  ill,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  poison. 
While  thus  feeble,  he  received  a  letter  from  Charles  coldly 
thanking  him  for  his  services,  and  giving  him  leave  to 
retire  to  his  diocese.  A  few  hours  after  this  virtual  dis- 
missal, which  some,  however,  say  the  cardinal  never  saw, 
Francisco  Jimenes  died  at  Boa,  November  8,  1617. 

Jimenes  was  a  bold  and  determined  statesman.  Sternly 
and  inflexibly,  with  a  confidence  that  became  at  times 
orerbearing,  he  carried  through  what  he  had  decided  to  be 
right,  with  as  little  regard  for  the  convenience  of  others  as 
for  his  own.  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  clergy  his  morals 
were  irreproachablei  He  was  liberal  to  all,  and  founded 
and  maintained  very  many  benevolent  institutions  in  his 
diocese.  His  whole  time  was  devoted  either  to  the  state 
or  to  religion;  his  only  recreation  was  in  theological  or 
scholastic  disoossiun.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
points  about  the  cardinal  is  the  advanced  period  of  life  at 
which  he  entered  upon  the  stage  where  he  was  to  play  such 
leading  parts.  Whether  his  abrupt  change  from  the  secular 
to  the  regular  clergy  was  the  fervid  outcome  of  religious 
enthusiasm  or  the  far-seeing  move  of  a  wily  schemer  has 
been  disputed ;  but  the-  constant  austerity  of  his  life,  his 
unvarying  superiority  to  small  personal  aims,  are  arguments 
for  the  former  alternative  that  are  not  to  be  met  by  merely 
pointing  to  the  actual  honours  and  power  he  at  last  attained. 

His  services  to  learning  and  literature  have  yet  to  be 
noted.  In  1600  was  fonnded,  and  in  1608  was  opened 
the  university  of  Alcala  de  Henarea,  which,  fostered  by 
Cardinal  Jimenes,  at  whose  sole  expense  it  was  raised, 
attained  a  great  pitch  of  outward  magnificence  and  internal 
wortL  At  one  time  7000  students  met  within  its  walls. 
In  1836  the  university  was  removed  to  Xadrid,  and  the 
eoetly  buildings  were  left  vacant  In  the  hopes  of  supplant- 
ing the  romances  generally  found  in  the  hands  of  the  young, 
Jimenes  caused  to  be  published  religions  treatises  by  him- 
self and  others.  He  revived  also  the  Mozarabic  liturgy, 
and  endowed  t  chapel  at  Toledo,  in  wliich  it  was  to  be 
used.  But  his  most  famous  liteiair  service  was  the  print- 
ing at  Alcala  (in  Latin  CSmi;>{iiitiii»;  of  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott,  the  first  edition  of  the  Oiriatian  Scriptures  in 
the  original  text' 

'  In  thia  work,  on  vhlch  he  li  nld  to  hare  opanded  half  a  milltan 
of  dneata,  the  ctrdlnsl  vm  tided  hj  the  oelebnted  Btnotos  (D.  Lopes 
de  Znfiige),  the  Oreek  echoUr  NoAm  de  OsaaaD  (Flndtmu),  the 
Bebnlet  Vergen,  tad  the  horatalet  Nehr^t,  hj  a  Urattn  Qreek 
Semetriai  Dncti,  tnd  bj  three  Jewlih  coiruti,  of  whom  Ztmon 
edited  the  Ttrgum  to  the  Pentttenoh.  The  other  Ttignisi  tre  not 
iwlnded.  In  the  Old  Teettmtnt  Jerame'a  venioa  •tanda  between  the 
Onek  and  Hebrew.  The  ajmtgogne  and  the  JCaeten  Charch,  aa  the 
prafaoe  eipmaee  it,  an  eet  like  the  thlerea  on  thia  tide  and  on  that, 
with  Jeeue  (that  ia,  the  Romas  Chnnh)  In  the  midat.  The  text 
occnplea  Dire  volnmee,  and  t  ilxth  eontalna  a  Hebrew  lexicon,  ke.  The 
work  oommenoed  in  1 60SL  The  New  Testament  wat  flnlabed  in  Janaary 
ISU,  and  the  whole  in  April  1S17.     It  waa  dadieated  to  Im  X, 


The  work  by  Alnro  Qomez  de  Caatro,  1>»  ItAut  dedii  Praneuet 
Zinunii  (folio,  16£9,  Alcala),  ia  the  qoarry  whence  have  coma  1^ 
matenala  for  biogranhiea  of  Jimenea — ia  Spaniah  bjr  Roblea  (18M) 
and  Quitttanilla  (1833);  in  French  by  Baudier  (16S6),  HaraoUio' 
(1S84),  Flichier  (1194),  and  Rishud  (1704) ;  In  Gannaii  by  Hafale 
(1S44,  tnuaUted  into  English  bv  Canon  CKalton,  I860)' and  Uava- 
mann  (1848) ;  and  in  Engliah  by  Barrett  (ISIS).  See  alao  Preaeotf  s 
Ftrdituatd  and  Jtalclla  ;  Jtcviu  da  Dtua  Mmdtt,  May  1841 ;  and 
iAut.  dt  TAead.  d'hid.  de  Madrid,  vol  iv. 

JITOMIR.     See  Zhitoiob. 

JOACHIK  (e.  1145-1202),  abbot  of  Fiona,  has  a  place 
of  considerable  prominence  in.  the  category  of  those  mystics 
who,  like  St  Hlldegard  oi  the  abbess  Elizabeth,  on  behalf 
of  a  sounder  morality  protested  in  prophetic  denunciation 
against  the  many  and  gross  abuses  connected  with  the 
ecclesiasticiam  wluch  prevailed  in  Europe  towards  the  close 
of  the  12th  century.  Vhe  few  details  of  his  life  that  can 
be  given  are  neither  very  precise  nor  quite  trustworthy ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  bom  about  1116  at  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cosenza,  and  that  when  a  yunth  he 
^ad  attended  the  Sicilian  court;  afterwards  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and,  having  (whether  previously 
or  subsequently  to  his  return  is  not  stated)  become  a  monk, 
he  ultimately  attained  to  the  dignity  of  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Corace  in  Calabria  (onwards  from  1178). 
Here  his  studies  in  prophecy  and  apocalyptic  brought 
him  into  great  repute,  and  successive  popes — Lucius  III., 
Urban  IIL,  and  Clement  IIL — manifested  an  bterest  in 
them.  The  last-named  especially,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
pontificate  (1188),  urged  Joachim  to  the  completion  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  and  also  of  his  Concordia 
tttriufue  Tettanunti.  Soon  afterwanls  the  abbot,  aceom- 
panied  by  a  friend  named  Bainerius,  leaving  Corace  in 
search  of  a  more  solitary  life,  set  up  among  the  lonely  hills 
of  Sybe  near  Cosenza  a  new  establishment,  named  "  Sancti 
Joannis  in  Flori,"  for  which  he  drew  up  a  new  and  stringent 
rule,  afterwards  sanctioned  (in  1196)  by  Celestine  IIL 
From  this  cloister  ultimately  sprang  a  whole  congregation, 
— the  soKislled  "Ordo  Florensis."  The  only  work  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime  was  the  Concordia^  which  had 
been  duly  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See ;  and 
before  his  death  (which  occurred  between  September  1201 
and  June  1202)  he  left  in  writing  a  memorandum  with 
reference  to  his  other  compositions, — the  £xpontio  in 
Apoeal$fpiin,  the  Ptalteriutn  dtean  eAordarum,  Contra 
Judmot,  and  Contra  eathoL  Jldei  xulveriariot, — intimating 
his  deeire  and  intention  that  theae  should  also  be  snbjtct 
to  the  same  censorship. 

Hie  atody  of  apocaljptlo  prophecy  had  reanltad  in  the  conatnie- 
tion  of  an  elaborate  acname  of  the  peat  and  ftatnre  eonrea  of  tht 
divine  kingdom  which  li  aa  intereating  aa  it  ia  enriona.  He  diatin- 
guiahed  thiee  Stagea  or  aget  of  the  world  correaponding  to  the  three 
pertona  of  the  iMnity,  the  three  oonditiona  of  married  penona, 
clergy,  and  monka,  the  three  perioda  of  the  Old  Teetamnit,  the 
New  Teetament,  and  the  final  diapenaation.  The  advent  of  the  laat 
of  theae  perioda,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  "apiritnalia 
intelligenttB,"  proceedisg  from  the  Old  and  Kew  Ttatament^ 
he  regarded  as  inuninept  It  waa  to  be  the  period  of  perfect 
freedom  from  the  letter,  of  monastio  contemplation,  adoration,  and 
jsbilation,  and  of  the  widest  poasiU*  diUbnon  of  the  goepel  (even 
to  the  Jewa) ;  bat  it  waa  to  be  preceded  by  fearfnl  jodgmenta,  ia 
which  Antichriat  ahonld  become  manifest  He  regarded  the  Ghnreh 
of  Borne  aa  having  been  typified  by  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  while 
the  Saatem  Chnreh  comaponded  to  that  of  laiaal.  The  way  ia 
which  he  wprked  out  thia  analogy  gave  him  scooe  for  pointiag  ost 
the  manifold  errots  and  corruptiona  into  which  he  Mievaa  the 
Chnrch  of  the  Weat  to  have  fallen,  yet  ia  no  tpiiit  of  hostility  to 
that  organiaatlon  aa  anch.  Hia  aachatology  found  gnat  enrreney 
and  much  acceptanaa  amongat  the  atricter  memhert  of  the  Frandaeaa  \' 
order,— the  "Matoiea"  aa  thoy  were  called,— and  gradorlly  gav*, 
riae  to  a  cognate  literatnre  mora  manifeetly  opposed  to  Bome  and 

whcee  pennlatlon  to  pabliah  wat  ao  tardy  that  the  book  did  not  come 
before  the  pabllc  tlU  1523.  The  HSa  co  which  the  Hebraw  text 
wat  baaed  trt  atlll  at  Madrid  ;  the  Uttorr  of  tboee  qaed  for  the  New 
Teatament  haa  long  bean  a  problem,  bat  the  atory  thai  they  WW* 
Bold  to  a  firawoika  nudnr  appean  to  be  a  fkUa.  Bee  DaWaaA'a 
inft'''-^  atwUaa  on  the  enWaot  (^xmdon,  187S,  and  Laipriik  MNX. 
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IHn  io  MciaiiMticiain  ot  tnjr  Und.  Among  thk  cUa  of  oompod- 
tiou  th*  |tM*t**t  hiitarictl  importenca  beloDgi  to  tha  Lihtr  intro- 
rfHctortUf  «m  Evanadium  mUmum,  now  no  longer  axUnt,  except  in 
MBW  •zeenU.  Tlio  vnrk  wai  cenrarad  u  haretieal  by  tha  univer- 
nty  of  fvn%  uid  the  order  for  tta  deatmction  waa  obtained  from 
Aloxtndar  IV.  in  12(5 ;  tliia,  howarer,  only  atimnlatad  the  public 
interaat  in  the  booka  of  Joachim  hioiaalf,  which  now  began  to  be 
oicolatad  and  road  mora  widely  than  arer.  That  intereat  died  a 
natartl  death,  hoirerer,  when  the  year  1200,  which  Joachim  had 
tead  aa  the  time  of  the  end,  had  come  and  gone,  learing  tha  old 
•ad  evil  world  practically  nnchan|^ 

Sea  Engelhardt,  KircktnfeMehiMlids  Athandlungtn,  1632 ; 
Keander,  0eieA.  d.  chri^l.  Rdijion  u.  Kinht  (Engliah  tranala- 
tion,  Tol.  Til.,  18S2);  Kenan,  "Joachim  de  Flora  at  I'Arangile 
Harael,"  in  tha  Xnut  da  Dttuc  Honda  for  I8« ;  Freger,  Oaek. 
d.  dtutichn  t/ylik,  rol.  L,  187S;  and  MoUer'e  art  "Joachim  Ton 
I^oria,"  in  Mcrzog-IMitt's  Xad-Enti/t.,  Tol.  Ti. 

JOACHIMSIHA.L  (Boh.,  Jdchimov),  a  mining  town  oi 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  £ger,  ia  {iiTourably  situated  in  a 
valley  on  the  aou^hem  ilopei  of  the  Erzgebiige,  about  10 
milea  north  of  Carlsbad,  and  3  miles  from  the  Saxon 
frontier,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  aboTa  the  lerel  of  the 
■ea,  50"  23'  K.  lat.,  12°  Si'  E.  long.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a 
circuit  court  and  board  of  mines,  and  has  two  commer- 
cial schools  and  establishments  for  teaching  lace-making 
•ud  straw-plaiting.  Tha  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  mioiug,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  white  and  red  lead, 
Termilion,  cobalt,  smalt,  uranium  yellow,  bismuth,  and 
nickel ;  also  of  thread,  lace,  basket-work,  cutlery,  paper, 
and  cigars.  The  town  gwes  its  celebrity  to  the  silver,  lead, 
tin,  and  iron  mines  in  its  Ticinity.  During  the  16th 
century  the  silTer  mines  reached  a  very  high  point  of  pro- 
ductiTeneu,  but  since  that  period  the  yield  has  considerably 
declined.     Population  in  1870,  6586. 

In  place  of  tlie  prcunt  town  of  Joachimsthal,  which  datea  from 
the  JMT  1516,  there  stood  formerly  the  Tillage  of  Conradagriin. 
This  was  ceded  by  the  kings  of  Uohcmia  to  the  counta  of  Bcnlick, 
from  whom  it  passed  by  feudal  tenure  to  the  knights  of  HaalaTa.  It 
ia  from  the  silrer  guldengroschon,  first  coined  in  1516  by  order  of 
Count  Sclilick,  and  afterwards  known  aa  Joachimsthaler,  that  the 
Gcmian  term  Uialcr  is  Jerircd.  In  1S47,  during  the  Smalkald  war, 
the  towu  was  besiecrd  by  William  Thumshim,  general  of  John 
fredenck,  elector  of  Saxony,  but  the  siege  waa  aoon  raised.  In 
167B  certain  apocial  nririlr^s  and  additional  landa  were  ^nted 
to  Joachimsthal  by  tlie  emperor  Rudolph  IL  The  last  emigration 
of  Protestanta  from  the  neighbourhood  to  Saxony  took  place  in 
1663.  Throe-rourths  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  Slst 
March  1873.  The  Isrgs  church  of  St  Joachim,  which  was  also 
burned,  was  rebuilt  and  roatorad  in  1876.  In  the  neigUbonrhoM 
are  the  ruina  of  the  castle  of  Frendcnatein. 
,  JOAN,  the  name  giren  to  a  female  pope,  now  regarded  as 
•  fictitious  personage,  who  under  the  tide  of  John  TIL  or 
Ylll.  waa  said,  according  to  the  most  general  accounts,  to 
hare  occupied  ^he  papal  chair  between  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  lY.  and  Benedict  III.,  although  various  other  dstea  are 
given.  Tradition  represents  her  as  of  English  descent,  but 
bom  in  Ingelheim  or  Mainz.  By  some  her  original  name 
is  given  as  Qilbarta,  by  others  as  Agnes.  She  was  credited 
with  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  Beneffictine  monk, 
and  with  having  on  that  account  assumed  the  male  monastic 
habit  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  monastery  of  Folda, 
Her  lover,  it  is  affirmed,  died  while  they  were  portoing 
their  studies  together  at  Athens,  and  after  his  death  she 
went  to  Rome,  where^  according  to  the  most  approved  ver- 
sion of  the  atory,  she  became  a  very  sncceasf nl  professor, 
go  Ugh  indeed  became  her  reputation  for  piety  and  learning 
that  the  tardinala  with  one  oonient  elected  the  anppoaed 
jroong  monk  the  aneoeetor  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  In  thia  poai- 
tion  aha  eomported  herself  so  aa  entirely  to  justify  their 
choice  lutil  the  catastrophe  of  giving  birth  to  a  male  child 
daring  a  procession  to  the  Lateran  palace  suddenly  and 
imvoeaUy  blasted  her  reputation.  She  is  said  either  to 
liave  died  in  childbirth  or  to  have  been  stoned  to  death. 

The  stoiT  of  the  pontificate  of  Joan  wai  rsoeiTed  as  bet  inn  the 
ISth  to  th*  ISth  oentnry,  bat  it  haa  been  diacreditad  by  later 
ussBsrehas.  The  olrenmatanlial  OTidence  aronnd  which  it  clung, 
and  which  may  have  aided  in  snggesting  i^  waa  the  obsorvaace  df 


a  circuit  by  the  papal  prMSaaiAns  so  s*  tO  avoid  passing  tlirea;!h  a 
certain  street  (a  atatue  at  one  time  Standing  in  that  street.  Hiid  to 
represent  a  woman  and  child,  with  a  monnmontal  atuup  nvar  it 
having  a  ]«culiar  inacription),  ami  the  use  of  a  pierced  acat  at  the 
enthronement  of  the  popea.  Of  theae  facta  other  and  niorn  crodiblo 
explanationa  have,  howcTer,  .been  glTcn,  although  there  is  no  aulfi* 
cient  evidence  to  demonatrate  beyond  dispute'  the  ninuuer  iu  which 
the  story  originated.  According  to  Dr  Diillinf;cr,  who  gives  au 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  story  iu  Die  Pape  Pabtl%  da  UUUIaUer$^ 
Munich,  1863,  the  tradition  finda  no  aumiort  in  the  original  text 
either  of  Marianua  Scotaa,  Sigahert  of  Gembloura,  or  Otto  of 
Frevsingen.  She  ia  firat  mentioned  by  Stephen  do  Bourbon,  who 
died  in  1261,  and  who  took  hie  information  proUibly  from  tlie 
chronicle  of  the  Dominican  Jean  de  Moilly,  no  copy  of  which  is  now 
known  to  he  in  existence.  The  atory  is  not  foond  in  any  of  the 
original  mannacripta  of  Martinna  Tolna,  and  according  to  Uulliugor 
waa  interpolated  in  that  chronicle  aomo  time  between  1278  and 
1312,  He  attributea  the  propagation  of  the  myth  chiefly  to  ita 
insertion  in  Martinus  Polus,  from  which  it  was  copied  into  the 
Flora  Ttmporvntt  a  chronicle  founJud  on  Martinna,  and  ita  real 
originatora  he  aupposes  to  have  been  the  Dominicana  and  Miuoritea, 
who  had  a  grudge  against  the  papacy  on  account  of  the  peraocutions 
they  wen  experiencing  nt  the  handa  of  Benedict  VIII.  So  rapidly 
did  the  tradition  spread  that  in  1400  a  bust  of  tha  l>apesa  waa 
placed  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena  along  with  the  other  popes,  having 
tha  inacription  "John  VIII.,  a  woman  from  England.  '  The  atatue 
occupied  this  poaition  till  the  beginuing  of  the  17th  century. 

See  the  work  of  J>bllinger  above  mentioned,  which  has  been 
translated  into  EngUeh  both  in  England  and  in  America,  and'  th* 
onthoritiea  therein  referred  ta 

JOAN  or  Abc,  or  niore  properly  Joanneta  Dare,  after- 
wards known  in  France  as  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  was  bom  about  1411,  the  daughter  of  Jacques 
Dare,  peasant  proprietor  of  Domremy,  a  small  village  putly 
in  Champagne  and  partly  in  Lorraine,  and  of  his  wife 
Isabean  de  Youthon,  who  from  having  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  had  received  the  usual  surname  of  Bom^.  Joan 
never  learned  to  read  or  write,  and  received  her  aole 
religions  instmction  from  her  mother,  who  taught  her  to 
recite  the  Fater  Noster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Credo.  In  her 
childhood  she  was  noted  for  her  abounding  physical  energy ; 
but  her  vivacity,  so  far  from  being  tainted  by  any  coarse 
or  unfeminine  trait,  waa  the  direct  outcome  of  intense 
mental  activity  and  an  abnormally  sensitive  nervous 
temperament.  Towards  her  parents  her  conduct  was 
uniformly  exemplary,  and  the  charm  of  her  unselfish 
kindness  made  her  the  special  favourite  of  many  in  the 
village.  In  all  household  work  she  was  specially  proficient, 
her  skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle  not  being  excelled  by 
that  of  any  matron  even  of  Rouen.  Aa  she  grew  to 
womanhood  she  became  inclined  to  silence,  and  spent  mnch 
of  her  time  in  solitude  and  prayer.  All  advances  made  by 
the  young  men  of  her  aoqueintance  with  the  view  of  win- 
ning her  attention  or  favour  she  decisively  repelled ;  and, 
while  active  in  the  performance  of  her  usual  round  of 
duties,  and  apparently  finding  her  mode  of  life  quite 
pleasant  and  congeni^  inwa^y  ahe  was  engrossed  with 
thoughts  reaching  far  beyond  tha  circle  of  her  daily 
concema. 

At  this  time,  through  the  slliaBoe  and  support  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  the  English  had  extended  their  conquest  over 
the  whole  of  France  north  of  the  Loire  as  well  as  Otiienne ; 
and,  while  the  infant  Henry  YL  of  England  had  in  1423 
been  proclaimed  king  of  France  at  his  &ther^i  grave  at  St 
Denis,  Charles  the  dauphin,  devoted  only  to  present  ease 
and  pleasure,  was  almost  passively  contemplating  the  alow 
diamemberment  of  hia  kingdom  by  internal  confusion  and 
misery,  and  by  the  progressive  encroachments  of  the 
English  rule.  The  fact  that  the  hard  atraibs  to  which  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  were  greatly  owing  to  the  conduct  ot 
Isabella,  the  dauphin's  mother,  who  disinherited  her  son 


'  la  the  Act  of  ennoblement  the  name  is  spelt  Say,  dne  probably  ta 
th*  piwiHiT  enmnt  pronunelatloa  It  has  bo*n  disputed  whether  tha 
name  was  wilttsa  originally  d'An  or  Dare,  It  Is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  father  of  Joan  waa  not  of  noble  origin,  but  Bouteiller  mggeata  that 
St  that  period  the  apastnphs  did  not  bdlcote  aeUlity. 
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in  favour  of  Henry  V.  of  EngUnd,  tha  hiuband  of  her 
daughter  Catherine,  supplied  an  opportunity  far  the  ful- 
filment of  the  ancient  prophecy  of  the  enchanter  Merlin, 
that  the  calamitiea  which  ehould  fall  upon  France  through 
the  depravity  of  a  woman  would  be  removed  by  the  inatru- 
mentality  of  a  chaate  virgin.  To  the  imagination  of  the 
time  there  was,  moreover,  nothing  strange  in  such  a  mode 
of  deliverance,  for  it  was  no  nncommon  occurrence  for 
damsels  to  accompany  their  lovers  to  the  wars,  and,  dis- 
gubed  as  pages,  to  sl^re  to  some  extent  in  their  dangers 
and  adventures.  In  the  country  of  Joan  the  tradition 
was  current  that  this  virgin  should  come  out  of  the 
forest  of  Domremy,  where  Joan  was  accustomed  in  her 
childhood  to  tend  her  father's  sheep.  How  it  therefore 
became  fixed  in  her  mind  that  she  was  the  destined 
deliverer  of  her  country  there  U  little  difficulty  in  uuder- 
standing.  She  possessed  a  nature  strongly  sympathetic^ 
and  it  was  kindled  to  ardent  patriotism  by  the  sad .  con- 
dition of  her  country ;  her  imagination  was  so  overpower- 
ingly  vivid  that  it  frequently  deceived  her  reason ;  and 
her  consciousness  of  endowments  which  could  find  no 
proper  scope  for  their  activity  within  her  narrow  sphere 
must  have  confirmed  if  they  did  not  originate  her  prognos- 
tications that  she  was  appointed  to  some  high  destiny. 
Gradually  her  whole  attention  became  so  engrossed  with 
her  country's  wrongs  that  all  her  waking  hours  were  one 
continued  and  prulongod  prayer  for  its  deliverance.  The 
result  was  chat,  owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  her  nervous  con- 
stitution, her  own  thoughts  and  hopes  seemed  to  take 
audible  voice,  and  returned  to  her  as  assurances  and  com- 
mands spoken  to  her  by  the  saints.  At  last,  when  in  1428 
Orleans,  the  key  to  the  south  of  France,  was  invested  by 
the  English  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  voices  became 
so  peremptory  and  urgent  as  to  overcome  all  pretexts  for 
delay  on  account  of  previous  discouragements  and  rebuffs. 
,  Notwithstanding  the  strong  remonstrances  of  her  parents, 
who  viewed  her  resolve  with  poignant  grief  and  dismay, 
she  now  renewed  with  increased  determination  her  efforts 
to  win  from  Robert  de  Bnudriconrt,  governor  of  Vaucon- 
leurs,  an  introduction  to  the  dauphin  Charles.  In  all  her 
subsequent  acts  she  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  voices 
of  the  saints,  who  had  set  before  her  the  twofold  task  of 
relieving  Orleans  and  crowning  the  young  dauphin  at 
Rbeims.  By  persistent  importunity,  the  effect  of  which 
was  increased  by  the  simplicity  of  her  demeanour  and  her 
calm  assurance  of  success,  she  at  last  prevailed  on  the 
governor  to  grant  her  request;  and  in  February  1429, 
accompanied  by  two  knights,  she  set  out  on  her  perilous 
jonmey  to  the  conrt  of  the  dauphin  at  Chinon.  At  first 
Charles  refused  to  see  her,  but  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
feeling  in  her  favour  induced  his  advisers  to  persuade  him 
after  three  days  to  grant  her  an  interview.  Of  the  divinity 
of  her  commission  she  is  said  to  have  persuaded  him  l^ 
discovering  him  though  disguised  in  the  crowd  of  hu 
courtiers,  and  by  assuring  him  regarding  his  secret  doubts 
as  to  his  legitimacy.  Accordingly,  after  a  commission  of 
docton  had  reported  that  they  had  found  in  her  nothing 
of  evil  or  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  a  council  of 
matrons  had  reported  on  her  chastity  an3  virginity,  she 
was  permitted  to  set  forth  with  an  army  of  4000  or  6000 
men  designed  for  the  relief  of  Orleans.  At  the  head  of 
the  army  she  rode  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  armed  with 
an  ancient  sword  which  she  had  divined  to  be  hidden  near 
the  altar  of  St'Catherine  de  Fierbois,  and  carrying  a  white 
standard  of  her  own  design  embroidered  with  lilies  and 
having  on  the  one  side  the  image  of  Ood  seated  on  the 
clouds  and  holding  the  world  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  other 
a  representation  of  the  annunciation.  Joan  was  of  medium 
height,  stoutly  built,  but  finely  proportioned ;  and  her  frame 
was  capable  of  endoring  great  fatigue.    Notwithstanding 


subsequent  traditions,  she  does  not  appear  to  have  beek 
strikingly  handsome.  Conventional  beauty  of  the  highest 
type  could  not  be  expected  in  one  accustomed  to  her 
mode  of  life,  but  the  most  authentic  testimonies  represest 
her  as  lees  comely  than  many  in  her  own  station.  Her 
features  were,  moreover,  expressive  rather  of  rustic  houesty 
and  innocence  than  of  mental  power,  although  she  is  said 
to  have  possessed  grand  melancholy  eyes  which,  probably 
on  account  of  the  high  and  noble  purpose  which  animated 
them,  exeroised  an  indescribable  charm.'  Her  voice  was 
powerful,  but  at  the  same  time  of  great  sweotneu,  and 
her  manner  possessed  a  fine  natural  dignity  and  grace, 
which,  while  it  repelled  familiarity,  softened  and  snbdned 
even  the  rudest  of  the  soldiers.  Nominally  she  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  but  in  reality  it 
was  under  the  direction  of  experienced  generals ;  and  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  victories  accomplished  in 
consequence  of  her  co-operation  were  the  result  of  brilliant 
military  genius.  Indeed,  the  blind  obstinacy  with  whidi 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  she  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge defeat  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  she  was  unable  to 
estimate  the  elements  of  success  in  battle,  and  was  actuated 
throughout  by  a  fatalistic  persuasion  that  victory  was  in- 
evitable if  she  persevered  unflinchingly  in  her  efforts  to 
obtain  it.  At  the  same  time  she  possessed  a  shrewd  and 
penetrating  judgment  both  as  to  men  and  things,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  amid  the  varied 
difficulties  of  her  career  indicated  extraordinary  force  of 
character  and  high  and  noble  prudence.  What,  however, 
she  chiefly  supplied  to  the  French  cause  was  concentrated 
energy  and  resolution.  Above  all,  she  inspired  the  soldiery 
with  a  fanatic  enthusiasm  armed  with  the  sanctioiu  and 
ennobled  by  the  influences  of  religion  ;  and  she  overawed 
the  enemy  by  the  superstitious  fear  that  she  was  in  league 
with  supernatural  powers. 

By  a  remarkable  stroke  of  good  liuk  Joan  succeeded  in 
entering  Orleans  on  the  29th  April  1429,  and  through  the 
vigorous  and  unremitting  attacks  of  the  French  the  I^glish 
gradually  became  so  discouraged  that  on  the  8th  of  May 
they  raised  the  siege.  By  the  capture  of  Jargeau  and 
Beaugency,  followed  by  the  great  victory  of  Patay,  where 
Talbot  was  taken  prisoner,  the  English  were  driven  beyond 
the  Loire.  With  some  difficulty  the  king  was  then  per- 
suaded to  set  out  towards  Bheims,  which  he  entered  with 
an  army  of  12,000  men  on  July  16th,  Troyes  having  on 
the  way  been  taken  by  assault  at  the  sole  instigation  of 
the  Maid.  On  the  following  day,  holding  the  sacred 
banner,  she  stood  next  to  Charles  at  his  coronation  in  the 
cathedral  After  an  endeavour  to  detach  Burgundy  from 
the  English  cause,  the  king  at  last  agreed  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Paris,  but  on  account  of  the  disastrous  result  of 
an  attack  made  on  the  8th  September,  in  which  Joan  was 
wounded,  ht  resolved,  notwithstanding  her  passionate 
remonstrance,  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  disbanded 
his  troops.  ,'  Joan  went  into  Normandy  to  assist  the  duke 
of  Alenfon,  but  in  December  returned  to  the  court,  and 
on  the  29th  she  and  her  family  were  ennobled  with  the 
surname  of  dn  Lis.  Unconsoled  by  such  honours,  she 
rode  away  from  the  conrt  in  March,  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Compi6gne  against  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  on  the 
24th  May  she  led  an  unsuccessful  sortie  against  the 
besiegers,  when  on  account  of  her  determination  to  fight  to 
the  last  she  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Charles, 
partly  perhaps  on  account  of  his  natural  indolence,  partly 
on  account  of  the  intrigues  at  the  court,  made  no  effort  to 
effect  her  ransom,  and  never  showed  any  sign  of  interest 
in  her  fate.     Probably  he  had  found  her  so  difficult  to 


'  On  the  penonal  appurance  of  the  Msid,  m«  cap«cU]]j  G.  de 
fioateiller,  J^olu  Jctmogriiphiquu  nr  JtmvuM  tCArc,  167d,  ffl^^t'^^^^iy 
csgnTings  of  the  nioit  antheatio  ststaen. 
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BUUige  ud  eoatrot  tUt  he  as  wbU  as  his  generals  regarded 
her  presence  with  the  army  as  mor«  embarrassiDg  than  help- 
ful ;  and  doubtless  her  capture  dissipated  the  halo  of  super- 
natural power  that  had  surrounded  her.  By  means  of 
negotiations  instigated  and  prosecuted  with  great  pene- 
Ttrance  by  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  Inquisition,  and 
through  the  persistent  scheming  of  Pierre  Cauchon,  the 
ejected  bishop  of  Beauvais,  she  was  sold  in  November  by 
Lazembonrg  and  Burgundy  to  the  English,  who  on  January 
3,  I43I,  at  the  itutaoce  of  the  university  of  Paris,  delivered 
her  over  to  the  Inquisition  for  trial  After  a  pnblic  exami- 
nation, begnn  on  the  9th  January  and  lasting  six  days,  and 
another  condncted  in  the  prison,  she  was,  on  the  20th 
March,  publicly  accused  as  a  heretic  aod  sorcerer,  and,  being 
in  the  end  found  guilty,  she  made  her  submissioa  at  the 
scaffold  on  the  24th  May,  and  received  paidon.  She  was 
still,  however,  the  prisoner  of  the  English,  and,  having  been 
induced  by  those  who  hud  her  in  charge  to  resume  her  male 
clothes,  she-was  on  this  account  judged  to  have  relapsed, 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  burned  at  the  ataks  on  the' 
streets  of  Kouen,  May  30, 1431.  The  sentence  was  revoked 
by  the  pope  on  the  7  th  July  1456,  and  since  then  it  haa 
been  the  custom  of  Catholic  writers  to  uphold  the  reality 
of  her  divine  inspiration.  In  1436  an  impostor  appeared, 
professing  to  be  Joan  of  Arc  escaped  from  the  flames^  who 
succeeding  in  inducing  many  people  to  believe  in  her  state- 
ment, but  afterwards  confessed  her  imposture. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  Joan  herself  believed  in  her  super- 
natural guidance,  and  her  jndges,  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  were  unable  to  bring  to  light  the  smallest  semblance 
of  a  sign  of  conscious  dishonesty  on  her  part.  At  the  same 
time  the  nobility  of  her  purpose  was  unstained  by  the 
faintest  symptom  of  selfish  regard  to  her  own  fame  and 
glorification.  Indeed  the  greatness  of  her  career  did  not 
consist  in  her  military  achievements,  but  in  her  pure,  true, 
end  ardent  character,  which  made  her  a  pathetic  victim  to 
the  mean  and  grovelling  aims  of  those  in  whose  cause 
she  fought  with  such  simple  sincerity  of  faith,  and  to  the 
cruelties  of  a  superstitious  age. 

Zittraturt. — All  previoiu  works  on  Joan  of  Arc  Wert  deprivod  of 
a  Rrmt  part  of  their  critical  vsloa  by  the  pablieation,  in  6  vols., 
I84I-4S,  of  the  Pncii  it  emdamnaiiim  et  dt  riluMlitatUm  i* 
Jaaii%t  iArt,  editod  br  J.  Quicheret  The  record  of  the  Fnekt  it 
ctndannaiion  conaiitetl  originallr  of  the  oiBcisl  notei  of  the  trial, 
<f  terwerdi  edited  in  Latin  by  P.  Caachon,  and  bean  internal  marks 
of  general  tmthfnineea.  The  original  French  miunte  doee  not  eziet 
•zee|tt  In  a  figment  which  has  been  repi>>dnced  by  U.  Yallet  de 
VirivUls  in  hie  French  translation  of  the  Latin  veraion,  puhliahed 
in  18S7.  A  Flench  tranalation  of  th»  iVodi  it,amiamnaHtm  and 
J'roeit  de  rUtabilitalitn  by  E.  O'Reilly  appeared  te  18S8.  The  4th 
vol  of  Quicherat  la  occupied  with  old  chronicle^and  histories,  the 
principal  of  which  are  thoae  of  Perdtal  it  Cagny,  a  retainer  of  the 
daka  of  Aleaeon,  never  before  published;  Jaejutt  U  Boumtr  (Bern), 
that  Stan  140it-1411  first  pablished  in  1653  as  part  of  a  history  of 
Chules  VL,  and  the  remaiadar,  1411-1444,  in  the  collection  of  Denis 
Oodeboy,  1«1;  Jtan  Ckartitr,  only  eontemporaaeons  ttom  1437, 
bafor*  which  it  faortows  chiefly  from  the  Chrmiqut  it  la  Ptietllt  and 
Ij»  Boavier,  what  it  doea  sot  borrow  being  ntterly  nntmstworthy, 
pnbluhed  1478-77, 1493,  1S14, 1517-18,  if  Danis  Godofroy,  1S41, 
and  Talkt  da  TiriviUe,  with  notes,  1868;  Jeumal  du  ailf 
4*  OrUmu,  fonnded  on  the  dironiclea  of  Barri  and  Jean  Chartiar,  wiui 
a  few  other  documents,  pabliahed  1676, 1608, 1611, 1619, 16U,  and 
reprinted  with  notea  by  Jacob  in  1866 ;  la  Oatt  it  naNti  Asufoit,  or 
cAroniqut  it  Cmuinat,  which  eloaea  with  1429,  but  soma  y«an  after- 
warda  waa  eomplated  by  a  nephew  of  Couainot  to  the  siega  of  Psria 
■o  aa  to  form  the  ChmLvpu  at  la  FuetlU,  pabliahed  by  Denis  Oode- 
froy,  1681,  by  U.  Petitot,  1825,  in  vol  viii.  of  JOmtirt  rtlatifi  a 
rhittoin  it  Ffanee,  and  with  notea  by  Yallet  de  Yiriville,  1859 ; 
C%raii<;iu  iBttgutiran  it  MmMrtUt,  first  pabliahed  about  1500 
and  very  ii«qaently  aftsrwarda,  Engliah  tranalation  by  Thomas 
Jobnes,  1840,  the  last  and  beat  French  edition,  that  of  I>  VmSt 
d'Aioqf  6  Tola,  1857-62.  The  principal  other  oontamporair 
•atboritiaa  are  Basin'a  BitUrin  dtt  Bigntt  dt  Ckarlu  Vlt.  tt  it 
iMui*  XI.,  first  pabliahed  in  a  complete  form  by  Quicherat,  with 
notea  and  life,  4  vols.,  1856-1859;  the  Oimiqut  NomuauU 
of  Pierrs  Coohon,  the  part  referring  to  Joan  ynbliahed  along 
-with  Chnniqtu  di  la  PuetUt  by  Yallet  de  YinviUe,  1859,  the 


whole  by  De  Bobillard  de  Beanrepaire,  1870 ;  Chnmlqne  it 
Jiobtrt  Blondd,  first  pabliahed  by  Yallet  de  Yiriville,  1859 ;  Chn- 
nimu  it  Jian  BaouU,  or  Chrtmitut  anoHfnu  it  Charkt  VII.,  first 
pnbliihed  by  Yallet  de  YiriTille,  1858;  Abngt  dTHittoin  ckronah- 
gifyt,  by  Denis  Godefroy,  1661  ;  La  muaUn  du  SUge  tOrUant,  in 
veraa,  pabliahed  from  a  manuacript  in  the  Yatiean  in  ColUetiim  it 
Documtnit  inUUt  nir  IHittmnit  Fnaut,  1862 ;  a  Latin  poem  by 
Yaleeaa  Yaaanius,  1501 ;  an  anonymous  Latin  poem,  manaacnpt  6970 
of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Parie;  a  poem  by  Christine  do  Piaan,  1129,' 
printed  in  1865;  Itartial  AnT«-gn^  Ltt  FifUla  du  ray  Charli,  in 
verae,  1506— one  hundredoopiesctftba  portion  relating  to  Joan  of  Are 
printed  at  Orleans,  1 866,  of  which  one  copy  is  in  the  Britidi  Mosenm. , 
The  earlieat  life  by  other  than  contemporariea  ia  that  in  Latin  by' 
Jean  Hordal,  1612.  Edmond  Richer,  who  had  procured  the  original 
documents  of  the  Aoeto,  finished  a  life  of  Joan  in  1628  which  waa 
never  pabliahed,  but  of  which  Lenglet-Dufkcsnoy  made  nie  to  correct 
hia  own  work,  pabliahed  is  1754  in  two  volnmea  Charlea  du  Lyv' 
a  deecendant  of  her  kin,  pabliahed  DVatmiim  tt  pannU  it  lei 
Ptieillt  jrOrUana,  1611,  rnlarvd  edition  1612,  3d  in  1628,  all  of 
which  were  republished  by  Ydlet  de  Yirirille  in  Tritor  if  piUet 
ram  tt  ancimiuf,  1856.  In  1790  L'^verdy  pabliahed  an  analyaia^ 
of  the  manuacript  of  the  Pnett  in  the  Sd  vol  of  Utmtint  dt  tlM; 
Academy  oi  Inscription*.  The  principal  other  works  prerious  to 
the  pubucation  of  the  PncU  sre  thoee  of  Lebmn  dee  Cbarmettea, 
1817,  4  vola.;  Saint- Priz,  1817;  licmair*,  1818;  Jolloia,  1821; 
Dnmaa,  1843 ;  De  Beaungard,  1847  ;  and  the  accounts  by  Da 
Baiante,  Itichelet,  end  Biamondi  in  their  aeveial  historiea  Sines, 
the  publication  of  the  Pnttt  the  works  of  original  critical  value 
are  Afirfui  /fomeaux  by  J.  Quicherat,  1850;  the  lires  by  B.  Henri' 
llartin,  laat  ad.,  1875;  'Wallon,  1860;  and  Yilliaum<,  1863.  Other 
Uvea  have  been  written  by  Lamartiae,  1852 ;  Lafontaine,  1864; 
De^anlina,  1854;  Michaud,  1861;  Sepet,  1869.  Sea  alao  YaUet  d» 
Ylnrille,  Steherdui  tur  la  /amillt  it  Jeaiau  (FAn,  1854;  Hittoin 
dt  Char  let  VII.,  by  the  same,  3  Tola.,  1862-65;  De  Robillard  daj 
Baaurapaire,  JteehirrJut  tur  h  frodt  it  eaniamtuUivn  it  Jennvt 
d'An,  1869;  Boucher  de  Holt  j.ioa,  Premiir*  £3ei>liUi<in  it  Jeanne 
d^Are,  1874;  E.  de  BouteiUer,  Jiantu  iCArc  iiau  let  eAran>;ii<a 
Jfunnef  it  P.  Vifneulla,  1878;  and  E.  de  BouteiUer  and  O.  da 
Brauz,  Za/amiltt  dt  Jtannt  d'Are,  1878,  A'ouvtllei  JtecherAet  tur 
la  famille  de  Jean  SAn,  1879,  and  HoUt  leonofrofki^^mt,  1879. 
The  principal  German  worka  are  thono  of  Gcirrea,  2d  ed.,  1835 
(French  tranaL,  1843);  Haae,  1861 ;  Eyaell,  1861;  and  HinelL  1877. 
in  English,  in  sddition  to  the  eseaya  of  De  Qaincey  and  Lord 
Hahon,  there  are  liTea  by  Harriet  Parr,  1866;  lln  Bray,  1874;  and 
Janet  Tuckey,  1880.  Of  the  nameroua  dramu  and  poems  of  which 
Joan  of  Arc  naa  been  the  subject,  mention  can  only  he  made  of  Bit 
Jwt4ifra»  WK  Orltaiu  of  Schiller,  the  Jean  ef  Art  of  Southey,  and 
the  actndalous  bnrlesque-«pic  of  Yoltsire.  A  drsma  in  verse  by 
Jules  Barbiar  haa  oeen  aet  to  muaio  by  CL  Gounod,  1873. 

J0&  The  book  of  Job  (Heb.  3^>y  /yyoi,  Or.  1u^, 
the  moat  splendid  creation  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  is  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  man  whose  histonr  and 
afflictions  and  sayings  form  the  theme  of  it. 

Contents. — Aa  it  now  lies  before  us  it  conusta  of  five 
parts.  1.  The  prologue,  in  prose,  ch.  i-iL,  describes 
in  rapid  and  dramatic  steps  the  history  of  this  man,  his 
piety  and  prosperity  and  greatness  corresponding  to  hia 
godliness ;  then  how  his  life  is  drawn  in  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trying,  sifting  providence  of  Ood,  through  the 
snapicion  suggested  by  the  Satan,  the  minister  of  this  aspect 
of  God's  proridence,  that  his  godliness  is  but  selfish  and 
only  the  natural  return  for  the  unexampled  prosperity 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  insinuation  that  if  stripped  of 
his  prosperity  he  w  11  renounce  Ood  to-His  face.  These 
sospicions  bring  down  two  severe  calamities  on  Job,  one 
depriving  him  of  all  external  blessings,  children  and 
poaseasions  alike,  and  the  other  throwing  the  man  himself 
nnder  a  loathsome  and  painfal  malady.  In  spite  of  these 
afflictions  Job  retains  his  integrity  and  ascribes  no  wrong 
to  Ood.  Then  the  advent  of  Job's  three  friends  is  de- 
aeribed,  Eliphaz  tlie  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and 
Zophar  the  Naamathite,  who^  having  heard  of  Job'a 
calamities,  come  to  condole  with  him.  2.  The  body  of 
the  book,  in  poetry,  cL  iiL-zzxi.,  contains  a  series  of 
ipeeehea  in  Which  the  problem  of  Job's  afflictions  and  the 
relation  of  external  evil  to  the  righteousness  of  Ood  and 
the  conduct  of  men  ia  brilliantly  discussed.  Thia  port  i^ 
divided  into  three  cycles,  each  containing  font  apeechea, 
one  by  Job  and  one  by  each  of  the  friends  (ch.  iiL-xir.j 
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eh.  xv.-xzi.;  di.  zxiL-zzzi.),  although  in  the  last  cycle 
the  third  ipeaker  Zophar  fails  to  answer,  and  Job,  having 
driven  hit  opponents  from  the  field,  catries  his  reply 
through  a  series  of  discourses  in  which  he  dwells  in 
pathetic  words  upon  his  early  prosperity,  contrasting  vith 
it  his  present  misery  and  humiliation,  and  ends  with  a 
solemn  repudiation  of  all  the  offences  that  had  been 
insinuated  or  might  be  suggested  against  him,  and  a 
challenge  to  God  to  appear  and  put  His  hand  to  the  charge 
which  He  had  against  him  and  for  which  He  afiUcted  him. 
3.  A  youthful  bystander  named  Elihu,  the  representative 
of  a  younger  generation,  who  had  been  a  silent  observer  of 
the  debate,  intervenes  and  expresses  his  dissatisfaction 
•with  the  manner  in  which  both  Job  and  his  friends  had 
conducted  the  cause,  and  offers  what  is  in  some  respects  .a 
new  solution  of  the  question  (cL  xzziL-zzxviL).  4.  In 
answer  to  Job's  repeated  demands  that  Obd  would  appear 
and'solve  the  riddle  of  his  life,  the  Lord  answers  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind.  The  Divine  speaker  does  not  condescend 
(o  refer  to  Job's  individual  problem,  but  in  a  series  of 
ironical  interrogations  asks  ikim,  as  he  thinks  himself 
capable  of  fathoming  all  things,  to  expound  the  mysteries 
of  the  origin  and  subsistence  of  the  world,  the  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  instincts  of  the  creatures  that  inhabit 
the  desert,  and,  as  he  judges  Qod's  conduct  of  the  world 
Mniss,  invites  him  to  seize  the  reins  himself  and  gird  him 
with  the  Divine  thunder  and  quell  the  rebellious  forces  of 
evil  in  the  universe  (ch.  xxxviii.-zliL  6).  Job  is  humbled 
and  abashed,  and  lays  his  hand  upon  his  month,  and  repents 
his  hasty  words  in  dust  and  ashes.  Ko  solution  of  his 
problem  is  vouchsafed  ;  but  God  Himself  effects  that  which 
neither  the  man's  own  thoughts  of  God  nor  the  representa- 
tions of  the  friends  could  accomplish :  he  heard  of  Him 
with  the  hearing  of  the  ear  without  effect,  but  now  his  eye 
saif  Him.  This  is  the  profoundest  religious  deep  in  tibe 
book  6.  The  epilogue,  also  in  prose,  ch.  xliL  7-17, 
describes  Job's  restoration  to  a  prosperity  double  that  of 
his  former  estate,  his  family  felicity,  and  long  life. 

Dtiiffn. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  Elibu, 
the  eonnezion  of  which  with  the  original  form  of  the  poem 
may  be  doubtful,  all  these  five  parts  are  essential  elements 
of  uie  work  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  first  author, 
although  some  parts  of  the  second  and  fourth  divisions 
ipay  have  been  expanded  by  later  writers.  The  idea  of  the 
composition  is  not  to  be  derived  from  any  single  element 
of  the  book,  as  from  the  prologue,  but  from  the  teaching 
and  movement  of  the  whole  piece.  Job  is  unquestionably 
the  hero  of  the  work,  and  in  the  ideas  which  he  expresses 
and  the  history  which  he  passes  through  combined  we  may 
assume  that  we  find  the  author  himself  speaking  and 
teaching.  The  discussion  of  the  question  of  suffering 
between  Job  and  his  friends  occupies  two-thirds  of  the 
book,  or,  if  the  space  occupied  by  Elihu  be  not  considered, 
nearly  three-fovrths,  and  in  the  direction  which  the  author 
causes  thisdiacassion  to  take  we  may  see  revealed  the  main 
didactic  purpose  of  the  book.  When  the  three  friends,  the 
representatives  of  former  theories  of  providence,  are  reduced 
to  eileDce  end  driven  off  the  ground  by  Job,  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  was  the  aothoPs  purpose  to  discredit  the 
ideas  which  they  repreeent  Job  hiouelf  offers  no  positive 
conttibntion  to  the  doctrine  of  evil ;  his  position  is  negative^ 
and  merely  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  friends.  But  this 
negative  position  victoriously  maintained  by  him  has  the 
effect  of  plearing  the  grouid,  and  the  author  himself 
rappUee  in  the  prologue  the  positive  truth,  when  he  com- 
municates the  real  explanation  of  his  hero's  calamities,  and 
teaches  that  they  were  a  trial  of  his  righteoosneas.  It  was 
therefore  the  author's  purpose  in  his  work  to  widen  men's 
views  of  the  providence  of  God  and  set  before  them  a  new 
view  of  Buffering,     This  may  be  considered  the  first  great 


object  of  the  t>ook.  Tbis  pttilttose,  aoxr«fif,  M(  in  sQ 
probability  no  mere  theoretical  one,  but  subordinate  to 
aome  wider  practical  d^ign.  No  Hebrew  writer  is  meidj 
a  poet  or  a  thinker.  He  is  always  a  teacher.  Hk  has  men 
before  him  in  their  relations  to  God.  And  it  is  not 
usually  men  in  their  individual  relations,  but  as  raemben  oi 
the  family  of  Israel,  the  people  of  God.  It  is  conseqnentlj 
scarcely  to  be  denbted  that  the  book  has  a  national  scope 
The  anthor  eonaidered  his  new  truth  regarding  the  mcanini 
of  affliction  as  of  national  interest,  and  to  be  the  tnitk 
needful  for  the  heart  of  his  people  in  their  eireumstancei 
But  the  teaching  of  the  book  is  only  half  its  contents.  It 
contains  also  a  history — deep  and  inexplicable  aiBietion,  s 
great  moral  struggle,  and  a  victory.  The  author  meant  his 
new  truth  to  inspire  new  conduct,  new  faith,  and  ne« 
hopes.  In  Job's  sufferings,  undeserved  and  inexplicable  to 
him,  yet  capable  of  an  explanation  most  consistent  with 
the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  God,  and  casting  honour 
upon  his  faithful  servants;  in  his  despair  bordering  on 
unbeUef ,  at  last  overcome ;  and  in  the  happy  issue  of  hii 
afflictions — in  all  this  Israel  may  see  itself,  and  from  the 
sight  take  courage,  and  forecast  its  own  history.  Job, 
however,  is  not  to  be  considered  Israel,  the  righteou 
servant  of  the  Lord,  nnder  a*  feigned  name ;  he  is  no  mert 
parable'  (though  such  a  view  is  found  as  eariy  as  the 
Talmud);  he  and  his  history  have  both  elements  of  reslltjii 
them.  It  is  these  elements  of  reality  common  to  him  witk 
Israel  in  affliction,  common  even  to  him  with  humanity  si 
a  whole,  confined  within  the  straiteued  limits  set  by  its 
own  ignorance,  wounded  to  death  by  the  mysterious  sorron 
of  life,  tortured  by  the  uncertainty  whether  its  cry  findi 
an  entrance  into  Qod'a  ear,  alarmed  and  pitfalysed  b} 
the  irreconcilable  discrepancies  which  it  seems  to  diseovtt 
between  its  necessary  thoughts  of  Him  and  its  experience  of 
Him  in  His  providence,  and  funt  with  longing  that  it  might 
come  into  His  place,  and  behold  Him,  not  girt  with  Hii 
m^esty,  but  in  human  form,  as  one  looketh  upon  his  fellow, 
— it  is  diese  elements  of  truth  that  make  the  history  of  Job 
instructive  to  Israel  in  the  times  of  affliction  when  it  ra 
set  before  them,  and  to  men  in  all  ages.  It  would  probablf 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  the  antjior  coo- 
sdonsly  stepped  outside  the  limits  of  his  nation,  and 
assumed  a  human  position  antagonistic  to  it  The  choidi 
he  touches  vibrate  through  all  humanity ;  but  this  is  bscsaie 
Israel  is  the  kernel  of  humanity,  and  because  from  Isnel'i 
heart  the  deepest  music  of  mankind  is  heard,  whether  of 
pathos  or  of  joy. 

Two  thrud*  requiring  to  be  Ibllowed,  thersfon,  ran  thrvo^  tk 
book, — the  ens  thi  disfnulnn  o(  the  ptoUsm  of  evil  betwesatM 
and  hi*  friends,  and  the  other  the  vsiring  attitude  of  Job'i  nial 
towards  heaven,  the  irst  being  snboioinate  to  the  aeeond.  Balk 
Job  and  hii  friends  advance  to  the  diaenesion  of  hi*  ■nffniiigi  ai 
of  the  problem  of  evil,  ignorant  of  the  tra*  canae  of  hie  ealamitit^— 
Job  strong  in  hi*  aenae  of  innoeenoe,  and  the  frieada  anaad  vitt 
their  theoi7  of  the  tlghteoiuneas  of  Ood,  who  giveth  to  cv«i7  bu 
aeeording  to  hii  worb.  With  fine  payohologiesl  instinct  the  pott 
lets  Job  altogether  lose  his  lelf-contnl  first  men  hie  three  frieMi, 
the  men  hi*  lellows,  came  to  viiit  hiai.  Hi*  banavrmmt*  aad  tin 
acute  angniah  of  hi*  malady  he  bore  with  a  steady  connae,  and  Um 
dinct  instigation*  to  godleesneaa  of  the  woman,  hi*  wile.  Be  re]>eUed 
with  aevaiity  and  resignation.  Bat  when  ncn,  hia  eqoals  aad  tin 
old  saeoiriatea  of  hia  uppineas,  same  to  see  him,  and  whan  ha  rttd 
in  their  looks  aad  in  their  seven  days'  silaao*  the  depth  of  hii  on 
niaery,  hi*  telf-eommand  deserted  him,  and  he  bt«ks  oat  into  •  or 
of  deapair,  oaraiog  hi*  day  and  crying  for  death  (eh.  iiL  ).  Job  bw 
Bomewhat  miainterpreted  the  demeaaoar  of  hia  manda.  It  wai  not 
all  pity  that  it  ezpreaeed.  Along  with  their  pity  they  had  aim 
brought  their  theoloey  with  them,  and  they  tnuted  to  heal  Jeb'i 
malady  with  thia,  NX  a  few  day*  ago  Job  would  have  agrsed  witk 
them  on  the  eovereign  virtoesof  this  remedy.  Bat  he  had  leanid 
throagh  a  higher  teaching;  the  events  of  Ood's  pnvideBee,  that  it 
wu  no  more  a  specific  in  Us  case.  His  violeat  impatiaBeih  hew- 
ever,  nnder  hia  affliotiona  and  hi*  oovert  attack*  upon  the  divise 
reetitttde  only  aerved  to  oonfim  the  view  of  hi*  soflMaaa  wUak 
their  theory  «  svil  had  already  amgastad  to  his  frieada    And  tb* 
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MmnweM  tka  Ugh  deWta  wUeh  wBtliinM  throng  thiitj  dutpten 
o(  tlw  book. 

Tha  pcucipl*  with  vfaleh  tlw  thnt  trlandi  of  Job  eune  to  tba 

eoiuidfration  of  hii  hiitoir  wu  tiu  priaoipla  that  eaUmity  ia  tha 

naolt  of  -anl-doing,  aa  on  tha  othar  hand  proaparit;  ia  tha  raward 

of  rightaooanaaa.     SnlTailng  ia  not  an  accidant  or  a  apontanaoua 

growth  of  tha  aoil ;  man  la  born  onto  troabia  aa  tha  aparka  lij 

•pwktda ;  tiiara  ia  in  human  lifa  a  tawlanoy  to  do  aril  whieh  diawa 

down  Dpon  man  tha  ehaatiaamant  of  haavan  (eh.  T.  t).     Tha  form 

in  which  tha  prineipla  ia  aniuuHatad  br  Eliphai,  tram  whom  tha 

other  apaakara  take  thair  ena,  ia  tliia :  what*  thara  ia  anlfaring  thrra 

has  baan  ain  in  tha  anlTarar,  not  nieaaairfly  daadlr  ais,  thongh 

whora  tha  auffering  ia  grisat  tha  (in  mnat  bara  baan  heinooiL     Kot 

aniTering  in  itaalfTnut  tlia  affect  of  it  on  tha  auffarar  ia  what  g^rea 

inai^t  into  hia  true  eharaotar.     SoiTanng  ia  not  alwajra  pnnitiTe  ; 

it  ia  tkr  ottaner  diacipUnaiy,  daaignad  to  waan  tha  good  man  fh>m 

bja  aln.     If  lu  aaaa  In  hia  waMaiuf^  tha  monition  oTOod  and  tnraa 

from  hia  aril,  hia  ttatui*  ahall  ba  nch  in  paaoa  and  happinaaa,  and 

hia  lattar  aatato  mora  proannma  than  hia  fint    If  ha  murmura  or 

reaiata,  ha  can  only  pariab  nndar  tha  mnltiplrlng  chaatiaemanta 

which  hia  impanitenoa  will  provoka.     Now  thia  piineipla  of  the 

fri«aida  ia  ht  from  being  a  paealiar  srotehet  of  thnia ;  na  truth  ia 

undeniable,  thongh  they  erred  in  aappoaingtt  a  prindpla  that 

wonld  eorar  the  wide  proridenca  of  Chid.     The  piineipla  ia  the 

inndamental  idea  of  moral  goTamment,    tbs  axpreaaion  of  the 

natnral  eonacianc*,  a  prindpb  oonunon  man  or  leea  to  all  peoplea, 

though  perbapa  more  pron^neot  in  the  Semitia  mind,  becanaa  all 

raligioua  ideaa  are  mora  prominent  and  aimple  there, — ^not  angnated 

to  urad  ibat  by  the  law,  but  fbnnd  and  adopted  by  tha  law,  thoagh 

it  may  ba  aharpened  br  it.    It  ia  the  fundamcntnl  prineipla  of 

prophaey  no  leaa  than  or  the  law,  and,  if  poaalble,  of  the  wiaiiom  or 

phiMaephy  of  tha  Hebrew*  mora  than  of  either.    Speenlatian 

MBong  tha  Uebraw*  had  a  aimplar  taak  before  it  than  it  had  in  the 

Weat  or  in  the  further  Eaat     Tha  Greek  philoaophar  began  hia 

oparationa  upon  tha  aum  of  thinga ;  he  throw  the  nnlTcraa  into.bia 

cmeible  at  on<^     Hia  object  waa  to  cfToet  aome  analyaia  of  it,  anch 

•n  analyaia  that  he  oonld  call  ana  element  canaa  and  another 

•diaet.     Or,  to  nry  the  Hgnre,  hia  endearour  waa  to  pniaoe  the 

■treama  of  tandenoy  which  ha  could  obeerre  npwarda  till  ne  reached 

at  laat  tha  central  apring  which  aent  them  all  forth.    Ood,  a  aingle 

cmaee  and  explanation,  waa  tha  obieet  of  hia  aaarch.    But  to  tne 

Hobicw  thia  waa  already  found.    Tne  analyaia  reanlting  in  the  die- 

tinetion  of  God  and  the  world  bad  bean  effected  for  hm  long  ago, 

■o  long  that  tha  hirtoiy  and  circunatancea  of  tha  proceaa  had  bean 

forgotten,  and  only  the  tinehallengeabla  nanlt  remained.      Hia 

phUoaophy  wu  not  a  qnaat  of  God  whom  ha  did  not  know,  but  a 

recognition  on  all  hand*  of  Ood  whom  ha  knew.    Hie  great  primanr 

idea  to  hia  mind  waa  that  of  God,  a  Being  wholly  jnirt,  doing  alL 

And  tha  world  wu  little  mora  than  tha  phanoraana  that  rerealed  the 

mind  and  tha  praaenca  and  the  oparationa  of  God.     Oonaaquently 

the  natsra  al  Ooi  u  known  to  him  and  the  conraa  of  erenta  loimad 

a  perfect  equation.    The  idea  of  what  Ood  wu  in  Himaelf  wu  in 

eomideU  harmony  with  Hit  manUaatation  of  Hlmaalf  in  pioridence, 

in  the  erenta  of  numan  life,  and  tha  hiatory  of  man  and  nationa. 

The  philoeophv  of  the  win  did  not  go  behind  the  origin  of  ain,  or 

raiisrred  it  to  the  fraeOom  of  man ;  but,  aln  eziating,  and  God  being 

in  immediate  neraonal  eontaot  with  the  world,  ererT  erent  wu  a 

direct  expreanon  of  EUa  moral  will  and  anaigy;  oaUmity  fell  on 

wiekedneaa,  and  auocau  attended  right-doing.     Thia  Tiew  of  tha 

moral  harmony  between  tha  nature  of  Ood  and  tha  erenta  of  pnTi- 

danca  in  the  fortnnea  of  men  and  nationa  ia  the  Tiew  of  the  Hebrew 

wiadom  in  ito  oldeat  form,  during  what  might  be  called  tha  period 

of  prindplaa,  to  which  belong  Pror.  x.  tj, ;  and  thia  ia  the  pod- 

tion  maintained  by  Job'a  thna  fttandu     And  the  aignificanca  of 

the  book  of  Job  in  tha  hiatory  of  roTalation  ariaaa  from  thia  that  it 

marka  the  point  when  aoeh  a  Timr  wu  dafinitiTely  orerooma,  eloeing 

the  long  period  when  thia  prindpla  wu  merely  aubjaetad  to  quea- 

tioniaga,  and  maka*  a  new  podtiTa  addition  to  tha  doctrine  of  aril 

Job  agreed  with  tha  frienda  that  affliction*  oame  directly  thna  the 

hand  of  God,  and  alao  that  Ood  afilictad  tho*a  whom  He  held  guOty 

ofdaa,    Bathia  conaoianoe  denied  thaimpotation  of  guilt,  WMthnr 

inainaatad  by  Ua  fricada  or  implied  in  Qod'a  ehaatiaement  of  him. 

Hence  he  wu  diivea  to  oondnde  that  Ood  wu  uqjnat,  that  He 

aooght  occuiona  againat  him,  and  parrerted  hia  right.    The  poaition 

of  Job  appeared  to  hia  frienda  nothing  elae  but  impiety,  u  it  came 

reiy  near  being ;  while  theiia  WH  to  him  mere  falMhood  and  the 

apaeial  pleading  of  ayoopbaato  in  behalf  of  Ood  beoanae  He  wu  the 

atroqgar.    YT  itnin  toaaa  two  iron  walla  tha  debate  morea,  making 

littl*  piQgma,  bat  with  moch  brilllaney,  if  not  of  aisnment,  of 

illuatiBtioa.    A  eaitaln  adrane*  indeed  ia  peroeptibleb    In  the  firat 

eerie*  of  apeecbea,  ch.  Ir.-ziT.,  the  key-note  of  which  la  (truck  by 

EUphax,  the  oldaat  and  moat  connderata  of  the  three,  the  poeition 

ia  taat  affliction  ia  eanaad  by  ahi,  and  ia  ehaatiaamant  deaigncd  for 

the  ainnor'a  good ;  and  the  moral  ia  that  Job  ahonld  racogniia  it  and 

oaa  it  for  tha  pmpoa*  for  which  it  wu  aent:    In  the  aecond,  oh. 

XT.-xxL,  the  other  dde  of  tha  pictui*  i*  held  up,  the  terrible  fate 

af  tb*  ainaar,  and  thoaa  brilliant  pictnm  of  a  natorad  ibtura. 


thrown  in  by  all  tha  apeakera  in  tlia  first  mrioa,  are  abs:nt.  JoVa 
demeanour  under  the  oonaolationa  offered  him  afforded  Uttl*  hona 
of  hia  repentance.  In  the  third  aeriea,  cK  xxiL  f.,  the  iKeada 
caat  off  aUdiagniaa,  and  openly  charge  Job  with  a  ooona  of  aril  life. 
That  their  armoury  wu  now  exhaoatad  ia  ahown  by  tha  brerity  of 
tha  aecond  apaakar,  and  the  failure  of  the  tliiid  to  aniwer  in  any 
form.  In  replr  Job  diadalna  for  a  time  to  touch  what  he  well  knew 
lay  under  all  tnair  exhortotiona ;  ha  lameuta  with  touching  pathca 
tha  defection  of  hia  friend*  on  whom  ha  counted,  who  were  like 
the  wtntor  toncnte  looked  for  in  Tain  by  tha  periahing  cararan  in 
the  inmmar  heat ;  ha  meeta  with  Utter  aoom  thair  oonatant  cry  that 
God  will  not  caat  off  the  rightoona  man,  by  aaldng — How  one  can  b* 
rightaona  with  Ood  I  what  con  human  weakneaa,  howarer  iuno- 
oant,  do  againat  iniliiite  might  and  lubtlety  >  thay  are  tighteoua 
whom  an  omnipotent  and  perrerw  will  thinka  fit  to  conaider  ae; 
he  falla  into  a  hopeleu  wail  orer  the  nnivetaal  miaei^  of  man,  who 
hu  a  weatT  eampaign  of  life  appointed  him ;  then,  naiag  np  in  the 
atiansth  of  hia  ooniioience,  he  upbraida  the  Almighty  witn  His  mis- 
use m  Hia  power  and  His  Indiacilminate  tyranny, — righteous  and 
innocent  He  daatrors  alike— and  chaUengea  Him  to  lay  adde  Hia 
m^raty  and  meet  Ilia  oreatnre  u  a  man,  and  then  ha  would  not  fear 
Him.  Enn  in  the  aecond  series  Job  can  hordlj  bring  *■'"■«**>  to 
face  tha  penonal  iaana  laiaed  by  the  frienda.  Hia  raUtiona  to  Ood 
absorb  him  almoit  wholly, — his  pitiabl*  iaolation,  tha  indignitisa 
ahowered  on  hia  one*  honoured  head,  the  loathsome  apectade  of 
his  body ;  and,  abandoned  by  all,  he  turns  for  pity  from  Ood  to  men 
and  from  man  to  Ood.  Only  in  the  third  series  of  debates  dou  he 
pat  out  hia  hand  and  grup  firmly  tha  theory  of  hia  frienda,  and 
their  "  defencM  of  mud  fail  to  duat  in  his  haoda.  Inatead  of  that 
roaeato  moral  order  whiidi  they  are  nerer  weary  iiisistiiif  apon,  he 
finds  only  diaotder  and  moral  confusion.  'When  he  tlunka  of  it, 
trembling  takea  hold  of  him.  It  ia  not  the  nghtaou  but  the 
wicked  that  live,  grow  old,  yea  wax  mighty  in  strength,  that  sand 
f  >rth  their  ehildrn  like  a  ifoek  and  eetebhah  them  Ci  their  sight. 
Before  the  logic  of  facte  tha  theory  of  the  friends  goea  down ;  and 
with  this  negatiye  reanlt,  which  the  author  skilfully  reaches  through 
the  debate,  hu  to  be  combined  hia  own  poaitiire  doctrine  of  the  neu 
of  adTardty  adrancod  in  the  prologue. 

To  a  reader  of  the  poem  now  it  appeara  atnnge  that  both  iwrtira 
were  so  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their  preconcentiona  regarding 
God  u  to  be  unable  to  break  throngh  to  broaaer  views.  The 
fHenda,  while  maintaining  their  position  that  iqiusties  on  the  part 
of  Ood  ia  inconcdvable,  idj^t  hare  given  its  due  weight  to  the  per- 
aiatent  tutimony  of  Job'a  consdance  at  that  behind  which  it  is 
ImposdliC  to  go,  and  found  refuge  in  the  reflexion  that  there  mi^t 
be  eomethtng  inexplicable  in  the  waya  of  God,  and  that  ofilictioa 
might  hare  aome  other  "■""'"g  than  to  jraniah  tha  ainner  or  awn 
to  WMO  him  from  hia  ain.  And  Job,  while  mainteining  hia  inno- 
cence from  overt  aina,  mi^t  have  bowed  beneath  the  rod  of  Ood 
and  confessed  that  there  wu  such  sinfulnou  in  every  human  life  u 
to  account  for  the  aevereat  chastiaement  from  heaves,  or  at  least 
have  etopped  short  of  oharcing  Ood  fooliahly.  Such  a  position 
wonld  certainly  be  taken  up  by  on  afflicted  aa&t  now,  and  such  an 
explanation  of  hia  anffeiinga  wonld  auggut  itulf  to  the  anffeier, 
even  though  it  might  be  ui  truth  a  uue  explanation.  Perhaps 
hers,  where  an  artirtic  fault  might  seem  to  be  committed,  the  art  of 
the  writer,  or  what  ia  the  same  thing  his  truth  to  nature,  and  the 
extraordinary  ftaadom  with  which  he  movca  aman^  hia  materials, 
u  wall  u  the  power  and  individuality  of  hia  dramatic  crutions,  are 
moat  lamarkable.  It  wu  the  rtle  which  tha  author  reaarved  for 
himmlf  to  teodi  the  truth  on  the  queation  in  diapute,  and  ha  aooom- 
pliahu  thia  by  allowing  his  performera  to  puah  tneirfalae  prindplca 
to  their  proper  extreme.  There  ia  nothing  abont  which  men  are 
naaoUy  so  aura  u  about  God.  They  are  ever  ready  to  take  Him  in 
their  own  hand,  to  interpret  Hia  providence  in  their  own  unu, 
to  aay  what  thinga  are  conaiatent  or  not  with  Hia  oharaoter  and 
word,  and  but  down  tha  oppoaing  conadencn  of  other  men,  br  Hia 
ao-called  authority,  which  ia  nothing  but  their  own.  The  inenda 
of  Job  were  rellglona  Oriantala,  men  to  whom  God  wu  a  Being  In  im- 
mediate contact  with  tha  world  and  life,  effecting  all  things  with  no 
intsrventian  of  eeoond  cansea,  men  to  whom  the  idu  of  aeoond  eaoaea 
wu  unknown,  on  whom  sdenca  had  not  yet  begun  to  daim,  nor 
the  conception  of  a  divine  achame  pnrauing  a  diatant  end  by  eom- 

{ilioatad  meana,  in  which  the  individual's  interest  may  suffer  for  the 
argar  good.  The  broad  aympathiea  of  the  author  and  hia  unu  of 
the  truth  lying  in  the  theory  of  the  frienda  are  aun  in  the  acope 
which  he  allowa  them,  in  uie  liohneaa  of  the  thought  and  the 
aplandid  Inxuiiance  of  the  imagery— drawn  from  nvelatlon,  the 
immemorial  moral  conaant  of  mankind,  the  testimony  of  the  living 
conscience,  and  the  obaervation  of  life — with  which  he  maka  them 
clothe  their  views.  He  felt  it  needAiI  to  make  a  departure  ttam  a 
podtion  too  narrow  to  confine  the  providence  of  Ood  within,  but  he 
remembered  the  elemente  of  truto  in  the  theory  which  he  wu 
departing  from,  that  it  wu  a  national  heritage,  which  he  himulf 
perbapa  had  been  conatrained  not  without  a  atrnggla  to  abandon ; 
and,  while  ahowing  ite  inmfildenoy,  he  aete  it  rorth  in  ite  most 
briUiaat  fonn. 
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"nun,  in  icgud  to  tlie  potition  malntiined  by  Joti,— tbe  axtmn- 
gane*  of  hi*  UHitioiu  vu  oceaatoned  greatljr  by  the  extreme 
potition  of  hi*  bienda,  which  left  no  room  for  hi*  eonacioo*  innocence 
along  with  the  rectitade  of  Ood.  Again,  the  poef  *  parpoaa,  aa  the 
prologoa  ahowa,  woa  to  teach  that  afflictiuna  may  fail  on  a  man  out 
of  all  connexion  with  any  offence  of  hi*  ovn,  and  merely  aa  the 
trial  of  hi*  righteooaneaa  ;  and  hence  he  allowa  Job,  aa  by  a  true  in- 
atinct  of  the  nature  of  hia  anfferings,  to  repudiate  all  connexion 
between  thorn  and  ain  in  himaelt  And  further,  the  terribU  conflict 
into  which  the  anipiciona  of  the  Satan  braocht  Job  oonld  not  be 
exhibited  without  pnafaing  Urn  to  the  reqi*  of  niupxUineea.  TImm 
are  all  elementa  of  the  poef  a  art ;  but  art  and  nature  are  one. 
Under  the  Old  Corenant  the  aenae  of  ain  waa  leaa  deep  than  it  ia 
now.  In  the  deaert,  too,-  men  apeak  boldly  of  Ood.  Snch  a  creation 
aa  Job  would  be  an  anomaly  in  Chiiatianity.  But  nothing  ia  mote 
false  than  to  judge  the  poet'a  creation  from  our  later  point  of  Tiew, 
and  constmct  a  theory  of  the  boolc  according  to  a  more  dereloped 
■enae  of  ain  and  a  deeper  reverence  of  God  than  belonged  to 
antiquity.  In  complete  contradiction  to  the  teatimony  of  the  book 
itaeu,  aome  theoriata,  aa  Hengatenberg,  have  aaaumed  that  Job'a 
apititoal  prida  wi*  jnat  the  ooae  of  hia  affliotiona,  that  thia  wu  the 
root  of  bittemeaa  in  him  which  mnat  be  killed  down  ere  he  could 
become  a'troe  aaint  The  fundamental  poaition  of  the  book  i*  that 
Job  waa  alrea^  a  tma  aaint ;  thia  ia  teattfied  by  God  Utmael^  ia  the 
radical  idea  of  the  anther  in  the  prologue,  and  the  Taiy  hypotheai* 
of  tha  drama.  Ve  might  be  ready  to  think  that  Job'*  alBietion* 
did  not  befall  bim  out  of  all  connexion  with  hia  own  condition  of 
mind,  and  we  might  be  diapoied  to  find  a  rindieation  of  Cod'a  wava 
in  thia.  There  i*  no  evidence  that  auch  an  idea  waa  ahared  by  the 
author  of  the  book.  The  interpretation  of  Job  haa  aulTered  not  a 
littU  from  the  righteouaoeaa  overmueh  of  ita  expounders  The 
writer  did  not  eonaider  tliat  God'a  way*  needed  tbia  vindidition, 
Tba  confeaaion  of  ain  which  he  puta  into  Job'a  mouth  had  reference 
ezdnaively  to  hia  demeanonr  nnder  hi*  aiBictiona,  Thia  dai^eanonr 
may  be  evidence  of  the  imparftetion  of  hia  previona  reli^u*  atate. 
It  ia  avidano*  of  tliia^  of  which,  however,  no  evidence  waa  needed,  for 
Job  doe*  not  claim  to  be  nor  ia  he  aunpoaed  ainleaa,  bnt  it  ia  no 
evidence  that  thi*  imporfeotion  waa  tne  canae  of  hia  ai&ictiona. 
Thee*  wet*  the  trial  of  hia  faith,  which,  maintaining  itaelf  in  apite 
of  them,  and  beeoming  atronger  through  them,  waa  rewarded  with 
a  higher  felicity.  It  ia  nmarkable  that  the  *tti>nd*  which  we 
imanne  it  would  have  been  eo  eaay.for  Job  to  aaanme,  via.,  while 
holung  tut  hia  integrity,  to  fall  back  upon  the  inexjplicabluieaa  of 
I'lovidence,  of  which  there  are  auch  <T^'»g  deaenptiona  in  hia 
■peeches,  i*  jnat  the  attitude  which  ha  take*  np  in  elk  zzviiL  It 
ia  iar  &om  certain,  however,  that  thia  chapter  u  an  integral  par*  of 
the  original  book. 

The  other  line  running  through  the  book,  the  varying  attitude 
of  Job'a  mind  towarda  heaven,  exhibita  dramatic  action  and  truio 
intereat  of  the  higheat  kind,  though  the  movement  i*  intatnaL  That 
the  exhibition  of  Ihi*  atruggle  in  Job'e  mind  wa*  a  main  point  in 
the  author'*  pnipoee  ia  leen  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  each 
of  U*  great  trial*  ha  notea  tlut  Job  ainned  not,  nor  aaeribed  wrong 
to  Oo<r(eh.  1.  33 ;  il.  10),  and  from  the  effect  which  the  divine  voice 
from  the  whirlwind  la  made  to  ^rodnoe  upon  him  (eh.  xL  t).  In 
the  flrat  cycle  of  debate  (ch.  iv.-xiv.),  Job'a  mind  reaeliee  the  deepeat 
limit  of  eatrangement.  There  he  not  merely  ehargaa  God  with 
injnatice,  but,  unable  to  reconcile  Hia  former  goodnoaa  with  Hia 

Sreaent  enmity,  he  regarda  the  latter  u  tha  tna  expreaaibn  of  the 
ivine  mind  towarda  Hi*  creatnrea,  and  the  formar,  comptUng  all 
Hia  infinite  creative  akill  in  weavingthe  delicate  organiam  of  hnman 
nature  andtheiichendowmentaof  Hia  providence,  bnt  aathemeana 
towarda  exerciaing  Hia  mad  and  immoral  ernel^  in  the  time  to 
come.  When  the  Semitic  akin  of  Job  ia  acntched,  wa  find  a  modem 
peaaimiat  beneath,  Othen  in  later  daya  have  brought  the  keen 
aenaibility  of  the  human  frame  and  tha  torture  which  it  endurea 
together,  and  aaked  with  Job  to  whom  at  laat  all  thia  haa  to  be 
rerarred.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  cycle  a  atar  of  heavenly  light 
aeema  to  riae  on  the  horizon ;  the  thought  aeixea  tha  anfferer'a  mind 
that  man  might  have  another  life^  that  Ood'a  anger  pnnning  him 
to  the  grave  might  be  aatwi,  and  that  He  might  call  him  out  of  it 
to  Himaelf  again  (cb,.  ziv.  IS),  Thia  idea  of  a  reanrrection, 
nnfamiliar  to  Job  at  fint,  ia  one  which  he  ia  allowed  to  nach  out 
of  tha  neceatitiee  of  the  moral  complicationa  around  him,  but  from 
the  anthor'a  manner  of  uaing  the  idea  we  may  judge  that  it  waa  not 
unfamiliar  to  himaelf.  In  toe  eeeond  cycle  Uie  thought  of  a  fntnn 
neonciliation  with  God  (for  of  conrae  ha  regarded  hia  alBietion*  aa 
•videnoe  of  Ood'a  anger)  ia  more  firmly  m*p»i.  That  aatiafaetion 
or  at  leaat  eompoanr*  which,  when  we  obearve  ealamitiee  that  we 
cannot  morally  account  for,  we  reach  by  reflecting  that  providence 
ia  a  gnat  acheme  moving  according  to  general  lawa,  and  tnat  it  doea 
not  alwaya  truly  reflect  the  relation  of  Ood  to  the  individual.  Job 
reached  m  the  only  way  poaaible  to  a  Semitic  mind.  He  drew  a 
diatinetion  between  Ood  and  God,  between  an  outer  Ood  whom 
■rant*  obey,  pnnning  him  in  Hia  anger,  and  an  inner  God  whoe* 
hant  wia  irith  bim,  who  waa  °*ODaeioua  of  his  innocence ;  and  he 
appatl*  tnm  God  to  God.  and  beeeecfaea  God  to  pledge  Himaelf  that 


he  ahall  noaiva  juatioe  from  Ood  (ek  xvL  ii ;  xriL  t).  lai  M 
high  at  hat  doea  thia  conaciouaneaa  that  God  ia  at  one  with  Urn 
riae  that  he  avows  hia  aaauiance  that  He  will  y«t  appear  to  de  kin 
juatioe  before  man,  and  that  he  ahall  aee  Him  with  h]*own<ya,io 
more  eatianged  bat  on  hi*  aide,  and  for  thia  momant  he  bints  widi 
longing  (eh.  xix.  26  a;.).' 

After  thia  exptaeaion  of  faith  Job's  mind  lemaina  calm,  thoi^ 
he  enda  by  firmly  charging  God  with  perverting  hia  ri^ht,  and 
denunding  to  luow  the  cauae  of  hia  amictiona  (ch.  xxvu.  3  af.; 
zxzi.  3S,  where  lander,  Oh,  that  I  had  the  indictment  which  mhie 
adversary  haa'wrlttan).  In  anawer  to  this  demami  the  Divin*  nioa 
anawera  Job  out  of  the  tempest— Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  cosiuel 
by  words  without  knowledge  I  The  word  "  counsel "  intimates  to 
Job  that  God  doea  not  act  without  a  design,  huge  and  beyond  tha 
comprehension  of  man  ;  and  to  impreee  uiia  ia  the  purpcee  of  the 
Divine  apaechea;  The  apeaker  doea  not  enter  into  Job'a  particnhr 
cauae;  thersiianot  a  word  tending  to  unravel  hia  riddle;  his  mind  ia 
drawn  away  to  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  Ood  Himaelf.  His  o*a 
worda  and  those  of  hia  frienda  are  but  re-echoed,  but  it  ia  God  Him- 
aelf who  now  utters  them.  Job  is  in  immediate  neameaa  to  the 
majeaty  of  heaven,  wiae,  unfathomable,  ironical  over  the  littlenea 
of  man,  and  he  ii  abaaed ;  God  Himaelf  eff-eta  what  neither  tha 
man's  own  thoughts  of  God  nor  the  npreaantationa  of  his  friemli 
oonld  aooompUan,  thongh  by  the  aama  maana.  The  rdisiooi 
inai{^t  of  the  writer  sound*  hen  tha  profonndeit  daepa  of  truth. 

Integrity. — Doabts  whether  particnkr  portions  of  tho 
present  book  belonged  to  the  ociginal  iacm  of  it  have  beet 
raised  by  many.  Half  a  century  ago  De  Wette  expreawd 
himself  ai  f oUowa :  "  It  appean  to  na  that  the  present 
book  of  Job  haa  not  all  flowed  from  one  pen.  As  many 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  aeyeral  times 
written  over,  so  has  this  also  *  (Erseh  and  Oniber,  Xnejh, 
sect.  iL,  ToL  viiL).  The  judgment  formed  by  De  Wette  has 
been  adhered  to  more  or  less  by  most  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  book.  Questions  regarding  the  nnity  of  sncl 
books  as  thia  are  difficnlt  to  settle ;  there  is  not  unanimity 
among  scholars  regarding  the  idea  of  the  book,  and  eoo- 
seqaently  they  differ  as  to  what  parts  are  in  harmony  or 
conflict  with  unity ;  and  it  is  dangerona  to  apply  modem 
ideas  of  literary  composition  and  artistic  nnity  to  the  worki 

'  Thia  nmarkable  paaaag*  reada  thna :  "  But  I  buna  that  k)  n- 
dtwur  livM,  u»d  tffltrwardt  JU  tliaU  onaf  ifpon  (Aa  dtitl,  and  a/lir 
mfttm,  even  Ikit  body<»  rfn^reyaif,  wUJutU  eiy  jtaaH  ihdxU  I  mOtd; 
whim  I  iMU  mtfor  *H»e(/',  tmd  miin  syat  Aalt  MoU,  a»i  ntl  « 
«  ttmtttrs  aay  rem*  mttUa  sw  am  wiaaiarf  with  longing. "  Tte 
radaamer  who  Uveth  and  shall  arise  or  stsud  spon  the  earth  is  M 
whom  he  ehall  eaa  with  hla.«wa  aye^  on  hia  aidai  The  eonne  <( 
exegesia  waa  greatly  Infloaaeed  by  the  traaalatioa  of  Jerome  who^ 
dapeitlng  from  the  Itala,  readaiad  :  "  In  novlaahno  di*  da  teha  tv 
lactnma  aum  ...  at  ruxmm  eircomdahor  pelle  mea  et  in  carae  aiia 
vldefao  denm  meum."  The  only  point  now  ia  qnaetlott  ia  whether— 
(a)  Job  looka  for  thia  maoifeatation  of  Ood  to  him  while  he  is  itil 
alive,  or  (i)  after  death,  and  theiafon  in  the  eena*  of  a  apliitail 
vialon  and  union  with  Ood  In  another  life  ;  that  la,  whether  the  wardi 
"deatroyed"  and  " without  my  flaah"  are  to  he  taken  lalatlTely  onljr, 
of  the  extremeat  effaeta  of  hia  diaeaae  upon  him,  or  literally,  of  tta 
aepaiation  of  the  body  la  death.  A  third  view  which  aaaomea  tlut  tkt 
woada  raadarad  "without  my  fleah,"  which  run  literally,  "  oat  of 
ny  flaah,"  meen  lookxnig  out  from  my  fleah,  that  la,  clothed  with  aarr 
body,  and  fiada  the  Idea  of  reeomction  repeated,  perhaps  ImportaBon 
into  tha  language  than  it  will  fairly  bear.  In  favour  of  (i)  may  ha 
adduced  the  peraiatent  rafoaal  af  Job  thronghont  to  entertain  tha  idM 
of  a  reatoratloB  In  thia  life ;  the  word  "  afteirwaida  ";  and  perhapa  tha 
analogy  of  other  paaaagea  where  the  aame  aitnation  appoara,  aa  Pi 
xlix.  and  IxxIlL,  although  the  actual  denouement  of  the  tragedy  asp- 
porta  (a).  The  dlfferance  between  the  two  aeneea  ia  not  importaa^ 
whan  tha  Old  Testament  view  of  immortality  ia  conaidaKd.  To  tha 
Hebiaw  the  life  hayond  waa  not  what  It  ia  to  na,  a  freedom  fhnn  aii 
and  eomw  and  admiaeion  to  an  immediate  divine  feOowahip  »> 
attainable  heie^  To  hfan  tha  Ufe  beyond  waa  at  beat  a  praleogaiiaa 
of  the  life  here ;  all  he  dealisd  waa  that  hk  fellowahip  with  Ood  hm 
ahonld  not  be  intamptad  In  death,  and  that  Bheol,  the  plaa*  tats 
which  deceased  paraona  deecandad  and  remalaed,  cat  off  from  all  Ul^ 
with  God,  might  be  ovarieapL  On  thia  aeconst  the  theoiy  of  Xwild, 
which  throwa  tha  cenfaa  of  gravity  of  tha  book  Into  thia  paaaag*  In  ck. 
xix.,  conaldarfaig  ita  purpcee  to  ba  to  teach  that  the  ilddlee  of  thia  lili 
ahall  ba  .aolvad  and  ita  Inaqualitiee  eoiieetad  ia  a  future  Ufa,  appeen 
one-sided.  The  point  of  the  paaaage  doea  not  Ua  in  any  dlitiBclioB 
which  it  drew*  between  this  life  and  a  fhtui*  Ufe ;  it  lies  in  tha  sasar- 
anea  which  Job  expraeeee  that  God,  who  even  now  know*  hia  famooeaaa, 
will  vindlcat*  it  in  the  Atture,  and  that,  thosgh  eatraagad  now,  Ba 
will  at  laat  take  him  to  Hia  heart. 
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of  antiquity  and  of  ths  EyL  The  problem  ruMd  in  tbe 
book  of  Job  has  certainly  received  frequent  treatment  in 
the  Old  Testament;  and  there  is  no  likelihood  tiiat  all 
efforts  in  tlib  direction  hare  been  preserved  to  us.  It  is 
probable  that  the  book  of  Job  was  but  a  great  effort  amidst 
or  after  many  smaller.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
one  with  such  poetic  and  literary  power  as  the  author  of 
chap  iiL-xxxL,  zzzTiiL-zlL  would  embody  the  work  of 
any  other  writer  in  his  own.  If  there  be  elements  in  the 
book  which  must  be  pronounced  foreign,  they  have  been 
inserted  in  the  work  of  the  author  by  a  later  hand.  It  is 
not  unlikely  either  in  itself  or  when  the  history  of  other 
books  is  considered  that  our  present  book  may,  in  addition 
to  the  great  work  of  the  original  author,  contain  some 
fragments  of  the  thoughts  of  other  religious  minds  upon 
the  same  question,  and  that  these,  instead  of  being  loosely 
appended,  have  been  fitted  into  the  mechanism  of  the  first 
work.  Some  of  these  fragments  may  have  originated  at 
first  quite  independently  of  our  book,  while  others  may  be 
expansions  and  insertions  that  never  existed  separately. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  throw  out  any  portion 
of  the  book  merely  because  it  seems  to  us  out  of  harmony 
with  the  unity  of  the  main  part  of  the  poem,  or  unless 
several  distinct  lines  of  consideration  conspire  to  poin^  it 
out  aa  an  extraneous  element. 

The  arguments  that  ha  ve  been  used  against  the  oripnality 
of  the  prologue — as,  that  it  is  written  in  prose,  that  the 
name  Jehovah  appears  in  it,  that  sacrifice  is  referred  to, 
and  that  there  are  inconsistencies  between  it  and  the  body 
of  the  book — are  of  little  weight.  There  must  have  been 
aome  introduction  to  the  poem  explaining  the  circumstances 
of  Job,  otherwise  the  poetical  dispute  would  have  been 
unintelligible,  for  it  is  improbable  that  the  story  of  Job 
was  so  familiar  that  a  poem  in  which  he  and  his  friends 
figured  as  they  do  here  would  Imve  been  understood.  And 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  other  prologue  or  introduction 
having  ever  existed.  The  prologue,  too,  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  work,  containing  the  author's  positive 
contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  suffering,  for  which  the 
discussion  in  the  poem  prepares  the  way.  The  intermix- 
ture of  prose  and  poetry  is  common  in  Oriental  works 
containing  similar  discussions ;  the  reference  to  sacrifice  is 
to  primitive  not  to  Mosaic  sacrifice ;  tlnd  the  author,  while 
using  the  name  Jehovah  freely  himself,  puts  the  patriarchal 
Divine  names  into  the  month  of  Job  and  his  friends  because 
they  belonged  to  the  patriarchal  age  and  to  a  country 
outside  of  Israel  That  the  observance  of  this  rule  had  a 
certain  awkwardness  for  the  writer  perhaps  appears  from 
bis  allowing  the  name  Jehovah  to  slip  in  once  or  twice 
(xiL  9,  comp.  xzviiL  28)  in  familiar  phrases  in  the  body  of 
the  poem.  The  discrepancies,  such  as  Job's  references  to 
his  children  as  still  alive  (xix.  17,  the  interpretation  is 
donbtfnl),  and  to  his  servants,  are  trivial,  and  even  if  real 
imply  noliiing  in  a  book  admittedly  poetical  and  not  history. 
The  objections  to  the  epilogue  are  equally  unimportant, — as 
that  the  Satan  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  and  that  Job's 
restoration  is  in  conflict  with  the  idea  of  the  poem  that 
earthly  felicity  does  not  follow  righteousness,  and  undoes 
its  teaching.  The  epilogae  confirms  the  teaching  of  the 
poem  when  it  gives  the  Divine  sanction  to  Job's  doctrine 
regarding  God  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  friends  (xliL  7). 
And  it  ijs  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  poem  to  teadi 
that  earthly  felicity  does  not  follow  righteousness,  but  to 
correct  the  exclnsiveness  with  which  the  friends  of  Job 
maintained  that  principle.  The  Satan  Is  introdaced  in  the 
prologue,  exercising  his  function  as  minister  of  God  jn 
heaven ;  but  it  is  to  misinterpret  the  doctrine  of  evil  in 
the  Old  Testament  wholly  to  assign  to  the  Satan  any  such 
personal  importance  or  independence  of  power  as  that  he 
»hoiUd  b9  called  before  the  cart^un  to  receive  the  hisses 


that  Bceonp«:^  his  c!m  diseomfitnie.  The  Sataft,  llioiii^ 
he  here  appears  with  the  beginiungs  of  a  malevolent  wi^ 
of  his  own,  is  but  the  instromeiit  of  the  trying^  sifting 
providence  of  God.  His  work  was  to  tiy ;  ihai  done  he 
disappears,  his  personality  being  too  slightly  important  to 
have  any  place  in  the  result 

Much  graver  are  the  suspicions  that  attach  to  the 
speeches  of  Elihu.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  of  these  "who 
have  studied  the  book  carefully  that  this  pairt  doe*  not 
belong  to  the  original  cast  of  it,  but  has  been  introduced  at 
a  coneiderably  later  time.  The  piece  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  book;  both  the  person  and  the 
thoughts  of  Elihu  are  marked  by  a  strong  individuality. 
This  individuality  has  indeed  been  very  diversely  estimated. 
The  ancients  for  the  most  part  passed  a  very  severe  judg- 
ment on  Elihu :  he  is  a  buffoon,  or  a  boastful  youth  whose 
shallow  intermeddling  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
fewness  of  his  years,  the  incarnation  of  folly,  or  even  the 
Satan  himself  gone  a-mumming.  Some  modems  on  the 
other  hand  have  regarded  him  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
voice  of  God  or  even  of  Qod  Himself.  The  main  objections 
that  may  be  urged  against  the  connexion  of  the  episode  of 
Elihu  with  the  original  book  are — that  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  know  nothing  of  him ;  that  on  the  cause  of  Job's 
afflictions  he  occupies  virtually  the  same  position  as  the 
friends ;  that  his  speeches  destroy  the  drainatio  effect  of 
the  Divine  manifestation  by  introducing  a  lengthened  break 
between  Job's  challenge  and  the  answer  of  God ;  that  the 
language  and  style  of  the  piece  are  marked  by  an  excessive 
mannerism,  too  great  to  have  been  created  by  the  author  of 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  even  when  introdncing  an  interlocutor 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  bystanders,  and  of  another  race  r 
that  the  allusions  to  the  rest  of  the  book  are  so  minute  a> 
to  betray  a  reader  rather  than  a  hearer ;  and  that  the  views 
regarding  sin,  and  especially  the  scandal  given  to  the  author 
by  the  irreverence  of  Job,  indicate  a  religious  advance 
which  marks  a  later  age.  The  position  taken  by  Elihn 
is  almost  that  of  a  critic  of  the  book.  Begarding  the 
origin  of  affictions  he  is  at  one  with  the  friends,  althongfa 
h^  dwells  more  on  the  general  sinfulness  of  man  than  on 
actual  sins,  and  his  reprobation  of  Job's  position  is  even 
greater  than  theirs.  His  anger  was  kindled  against  Job 
because  he  made  himself  righteous  before  God,  and  against 
his  friends  because  they  found  no  answer  so  aa  to  condemn 
Job.  His  whole  object  is  to  refute  Job's  charge  of 
injustice  against  heaven.  What  is  novel  in  Elihu,  there- 
fore, is  not  his  position  but  entirely  his  arguments.  These 
do  not  lack  cogency,  but  betray  a  kind  of  thought  different 
from  that  of  the  friends.  Injustice  in  God,  he  atguos,  can 
only  arise  from  selfishness  in  Him ;  but  the  very  existence 
of  creation  implies  unselfish  love  on  God's  part,  for  if  He 
thought  only  of  Himself,  He  would  cease  actively  to  uphold 
creation,  and  it  would  fall  into  death.  Again,  without 
justice  mere  earthly  rule  is  impossible ;  bow  then  is  injustice 
conceivable  in  Him  who  rules  over  all  t  It  is  probable  that 
the  original  author  found  his  three  interlocutors  a  sufficient 
medium  for  expressing  all  that  he  deaired  to  say,  and  that 
this  new  speaker  is  the  creation  of  another.  To  a  devout 
and  thoughtful  reader  of  the  original  book,  belonging 
perhaps  to  a  more  reverential  age,  it  appeared  that  tha 
language  and  bearing  of  Job  had  scarcely  been  sufficiently 
reprobated  by  the  original  speakers,  and  that  the  leligioua 
reason,  apart  from  any  theophany,  could  suggest  aigumenta 
sufficient  to  condemn  such  demeanour  on  the  part  of  any 
man. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to 
some  other  portions  of  the  book,  particularly  ch.  xxviL 
7-zxviiL  In  the  latter  part  of  chu  xxviL  Job  seems  to  go 
over  to  the  camp  of  his  opponents,  and  expresses  sentiment* 
in  complete  contradiction  to  his  former  views,    S[«otf 
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■ome  hare  thonglit  the  puwg*  to  be  the  mining  speech  of 
Zoph»r.  Othen,  as  Hitzig,  believe  that  Job  is  parodying 
the  ideas  of  the  friends ;  while  others,  like  Ewald,  consider 
that  he  is  offering  a  recantation  of  his  former  excesses,  and 
making  such  a  modification  as  to  express  correctly  his  views 
on  eriL  None  of  these  opinions  is  quite  satisfactory, 
though  the  last  probably  expresses  the  view  with  which  the 
passage  was  introduced,  whether  it  be  original  or  not  The 
meaning  of  ch.  zxviiL  .can  only  be  that "  Wisdom,"  that  is,  a 
theoretical  comprehension  of  providence,  is  unattainable  by 
man,  whose  only  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  practical 
piety.  But  to  bring  Job  to  the  feeling  of  this  truth  was 
jast  the  purpose  of  the  theophany  and  the  Divine  speeches ; 
and,  if  Job  reached  it  already  through  hit  own  reflexion, 
the  theophany  becomes  an  irrelevancy.  It  b  difficult 
therefore,  to  find  a  place  for  these  two  chapters  in  the 
original  work.  The  hymn  on  Wisdom  b  a  most  exquisite 
poem,  which  probably  originated  separately,  and  wm 
brought  into  our  book  with  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which 
suggested  the  speeches  of  Elihu.  Objections  have  also  been 
raised  to  the  descriptions  of  leviathan  and  behemoth  (ch. 
zL  16-zU).  Regarding  these  it  maybe  enough  to  say  that 
in  meaning  these  passages  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
other  parts  of  the  Divine  words,  although  there  is  a  breadth 
and  detail  in  the  style  unlike  the  sharp,  short,  ironical 
touches,  otherwise  characteristic  of  this  part  of  .the  poem. 

DaU. — The  age  of  such  a  book  as  Job,  dealing  only  with 
principles  and  having  no  direct  references  to  historical 
events,  can  be  fixed  only  approximately.  Any  conclusion 
can  be  reached  only  by  an  induction  founded  on  matters 
which  do  not  afford  perfect  certainty,  such  as  the  compara- 
tive development  of  certain  moral  ideas  in  different  ages, 
the  pressing  claims  of  certain  problems  for  solution  at 
particular  epochs  of  the  history  of  Israel,  and  points  of 
contact  with  other  writings  of  which  the  age  may  with  some 
certainty  be  determined.  It  may  be  said  without  doubt 
that  the  book  belongs  to  the  period  between  David  and 
the  return  from  exile.  The  Jewish  tradition  that  the  book 
is  Mosaic,  or  the  other  idea  that  it  is  a  production  of  the 
desert,  written  in  another  tongue  and  translated  into 
Hebrew,  wants  even  a  shadow  of  probability.  The  book 
is  a  genuine  outcome  of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of 
Israel,  the  product  of  a  religious  knowledge  and  experience 
that  was  possible  among  no  other  people.  That  the  author 
lays  the  scene  of  the  poem  outside  his  own  nation  and 
in  the  patriarchal  age  is  a  proceeding  common  to  him  with 
other  dramatic  writers,  who  find  freer  play  for  their 
principles  in  a  region  removed  from  the  present,  where  they 
are  not  hampered  by  the  obtrusive  forms  of  actual  life,  but 
free  to  mould  occurrences  into  the  moral  form  that  their 
ideas  requira 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  scholars,  e.ff.,  Delitzsch,  that 
the  book  belongs  tn  the  age  of  Solomon.  It  cannot  be 
Earlier  than  this  age,  for  Job  (ch.  vii.  17)  travesties  the 
ideas  of  Pa  viiL  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  this  hymn 
was  well  known.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the  means  and 
conditions  necessary  for  its  production  existed  in  this  age. 
It  is  a  creation  of  that  direction  of  thought  known  as  the 
Wisdom,  a  splendid  ef&orescence  of  which  distinguished 
this  time,  unless  history  and  tradition  alike  are  to  be 
altogether  discredited.  The  cosmopolitanism  oCSolomon's 
reign,  and  the  close  relations  into  which  Israel  then  entered 
with  Egypt,  the  farther  East,  and  even  the  West,  may  seem 
reflected  in  the  poem,  the  author  of  which  had  seen  many 
lands  and  strange  peoples,  and  draw*  his  illustrations  from 
many  distant  sources.  When,  however,  we  compare  Job 
with  the  literature  of  the  Wisdom,  presumably  of  the 
Solomonic  age  and  even  later,  the  difference  is  found  to  bo 
aztremc.  Job  is  not  only  a  creation  of  the  Wisdom  ;  it  is 
it*  highest  creation,    The  literaturp  of  the  Wisdom  falls 


into  three  penolsT— the  period  of  prindples^  referred  U 
above,  to  which  belongs  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  the  period 
of  problems,  illustrated  by  such  compositions  aa  Pa  xxxril, 
zliz.,  IxxiiL,  and  others ;  and  the  period  of  ezhaostion, 
where  a  solution  of  the  problems  was  scarcely  sought,  and 
only  a  modut  vivendiia  the  face  of  them,  through  a  practical 
prudence,  was  aimed  at,  to  which  belongs  Ecclesiastea 
Job  has  no  affinity  with  the  last-named  period.  But  it  ii 
almost  equally  impossible  that  it  can  belong  to  the  first 
The  point  of  view  of  this  period  on  the  question  of  evil  i< 
that  represented  by  Job's  friend^  a  point  of  view  from 
which  our  book  signalizes  a  final  departura.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  spirit  of  Job  is  that  which  breathes  in  the  psalm 
referred  to  and  in  many  other  fragments  of  the  Scriptoia 
of  the  prophetic  age.  Such  problems  as  bum  in  the  pages 
of  Job — the  miseries  of  the  jns^  and  the  felicity  of  tiie 
ungodly — were  not  likely  to  force  themaelvea  nn  men's 
attention  in  the  Solomonic  age.  In  the  settled,  well- 
ordered  life  of  Israel  in  this  happy  time,  the  geoertl 
principles  of  moral  well-being  were  receiving  their  most 
splendid  illustratioa  Only  later,  when  the  state  begsi 
to  receive  fatal  blows  from  without,  and  when  through 
revolution  and  civil  discord  at  home  great  and  unmerited 
sufferings  befell  the  best  citizens  in  the  state,  would  such 
problems  rise  with  an  urgency  that  demanded  some  solntion. 
In  some  of  the  psalms  whidi  treat  of  these  questions,  the 
"  ungodly  "  oppressor,  whoee  felicity  occasions  disquistode 
to  the  reUgious  mind,  b  probably  the  heathen  conqueror. 
But  these  shorter  pieces  in  all  likelihood  preceded  in  time 
the  elaborate  treatment  to  which  such  probleua  are  sub 
jected  in  Job.  It  u  doubtful  if  there  la  a  trac«  of  sock 
questions  in  Proverbs,  which,  however,  did  not  receive  iti 
final  form  till  the  age  of  Hezekiah,  In  one  direction  the 
WUdom  receives  a  higher  development  ia  Prov.  viiL  than  it 
does  in  Job,  but  that  despair  of  the  attainment  by  mta 
of  any  theoretical  wisdom  at  all,  which  ia  the  harden  of 
Job  zzviii,  b  nngeard  of  even  in  Prov.  L-iz.,  which 
certainly  dates  from  a  time  long  posterior  to  the  Solomonic 
age.  "nie  book  of  Job  probably  has  behind  it  some  paUie 
calamity  which  forced  the  question  of  evil  on  men's  minds 
with  an  nrgancy  that  could  not  be  resisted.  Such  s 
calamity,  wide  and  national,  could  be  nothing  leaa  than  the 
dismemberment  or  subjugation  of  the  stats.  The  question 
may  be  difficult  to  settle  whether  it  was  a  misfortane 
befalling  the  northern  kingdom  or  that  of  the  aonth.  Ve 
gain  no  help  here  from  the  book  itself,  for  the  anther  of 
Job  b  an  Israelite  indeed,  who  belongs  to  none  of  its 
divisiona  Somewhere  in  the  tnmbled  period  between  the 
early'part  of  the  7th  and  the  eady  part  of  the  6th  eentory 
the  poem  may  have  been  written.  Ewald  and  many  dis- 
tingubhed  writers  on  the  book  support  the  earlier  date, 
whils  on  the  part  of  living  scholars  there  b  rather  a  growbg 
feeling  that  the  book  b  later  than  some  of  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah. 

Thb  question  haa  to  be  settled  largely  by  a  eompaiisoa 
of  literary  coincidences  and  allnsiona.  Thb  ia  a  veiy 
delicate  operation.  For,  first,  owing  to  the  unity  of  thought 
and  language  which  pervades  Scripture,  in  which,  regarding 
it  for  a  moment  merely  as  a  national  literature^  it  diffen 
from  all  other  national  literatures,  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived, 
and  to  take  mere  similarities  for  literary  allusions  and  quota- 
tions ;  and,  secondly,  even  when  we  are  sure  that  there  ia 
dependence,  it  b  often  uncommonly  difficult  to  decide 
which  b  the  original  sonrce.  The  reference  to  Job  in  Ezek 
ziv.  14  may  not  be  to  our  book,  but  to  the  man  who  wu 
afterwards  made  the  hero  of  it.  The  affinities  between  Job 
and  Isa.  xL-lxvL  are  very  cloee.  The  date  of  this  part  of 
Isaiah  b  uncertain,  bnt  it  cannot  have  received  its  final 
form,  if  it  be  composite,  long  before  the  return.  Its 
affinity  with  Jpb  b  not  onl^  literary;  the  problem  b  tht 
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ftau^  the  meaning  of  the  afflietioim  of  the  "aemutt"  of 
the  Lord.  "  My  serrant  Job  "  may  -not  be  the  same  as 
<'my.  righteous  servant "  of  Isaiah,  bnt  there  u  no  doubt 
aational  allnaion  in  Job.  The  solution  of  tiie  problem 
differa  in  the  two.  In  Job  sufferings  ^re  a  trial  of  faith, 
whibh,  laececsfnlly  bome^  issue*  in  restoration.  In  Isaiah 
they  are  Tiearions,  borne  by -one  element  in  the  nation-  in 
behalf  of  the  whole,  and  issotng  id  the  national  redemption. 
Two  such  solutions  can  scarcely  be  entirely  eontemporane- 
ooM.  That  of  Isaiah  la  the  profounder  ttnth  and  may  be 
the  later,  though  certainty  on  such  a  point  is  of  leu  con- 
aeqnenoe  than  the  reflexion  both  solutions  force  upon  ns 
that  this  is  the  period  in  Israel's  history  at  which  the 
profonndest  depths  of  religious  thought  were  sounded. 
Between  Job  iiL  and.  Jer.  xz.  14  iq.  there  is  certainly 
literary  connexion.  The  judgment  of  different  minds  differs 
on  the  question  which  passage  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
The  language  of  Jeremiah  has  a  natural  pathos  and 
gennineness  of  feeling  in  it,  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the 
elabonte  poetical  finish  of  Job's  words,  which  might 
■uggeat'  the  originali^  of  the  former;  and  there  ia  a 
growing  feeling  among  many  in  favour  of  this  view.  At 
the  same  time  a  good  deal  lemains  yet  to  be  said  on  both 


The  book  (rf  Job  is  not  literal  history,  though  it  reposes 
on  an  historical  tradition.  To  this  tradition  belong  probably 
the  name  of  Job  and  his  country,  and  the  names  of  his  three 
friends,  and  perhaps  also  many  other  details  impossible  to 
■pecify  particularly.  The  view  that  the  book  is  entirely  a 
literary  ereatioa  with  no  basis  in  historical  tradition  ia  as 
old  aa  the  Talmud,  in  which  a  rabbi  is  cited  who  says,  Job 
was  not^  and  was  not  created,  but  is  an  allegory.  Asd  this 
view  has  still  supporters,  e,  jr.,  Hengstenbeig.  Pure  poetical 
ereations  on  so  extensive  a  scale  are  not  probable  in  the 
Eaat  and  at  so  early  an  age. 

AfMor. — The  author  of  the  book  is  wholly  unknown. 
No  literature  has  so  many  great  anonymous  works  as  that 
of  Israel  The  religious  life  of  this  people  was  at  certain 
periods  vety  intense,  and  at  those  times  the  spiritnal  energy 
of  the  nation  ezpresiMd  itself  almost  impersonally,  through 
med  who  foigot  themselves  and  were  speedily  forgotten  in 
name  by  others.  Hitzig  coigectures  that- the  author  waa  a 
native  of  the  north  on  aeeouLt  of  the  free  criticism  of 
providence  which  he  allows  himself.  Others,  on  account 
of  aome  affinities  with  the  prophet  Amos,  infer  that  he 
belonged  to  the  south  of  Judah,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
account  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  desert 
Ewald  considers  that  he  belonged  to  the  exile  in  Egypt,  on 
account  of  his  minute  acquaintance  with  that  country.  But 
all  these  conjectures  localice  an  author  whose  knowledge 
was  not  eonfined  to  any  locality,  who  was  a  true  child  of 
the  Bast  and  familiar  with  life  and  nature  in  every  country 
there,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  true  Israelite  and  felt 
that  the  earth  was  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof, 
•ad  whoa*  sympathies  and  thought  took  in  all  Ood's 
worksi 

XAnvMia— Hie  Utsratnre  of  the  book  will  ba  found  taUj  given 
ia  BeUtaoh's  eomniMittiy,  or  in  Lanas's  BiMiofrk.    A  few  mora 


rsoeat  *mm  may  be  mantioned  beanng  on  fh<  criticiim  and  tbe 

ptoblm  of  il    '     ■  -      ■ 

in  the 


oblm  of  tlu  book:  Hoekatza,  "Job.'de  Knecht  van  Jahorah," 
I  the  ntotog.  Tijdt.,  1871,  and  in  nply,  Knenan,  "Job  va  da 
Mdands  Knadtt  van  Jabveb,"  Ml.,  1873:  Stndar,  "tXebar  dia 
IntenitKt  das  Baohea  Hiob,'*  ia  the  JaM.f»rPnt.  Thtolagit, 
1S7K  sad  Dai  A«A  Siot  far  atbOdtU  LaUn,  Braman,  1881 ; 
Bndde,  BriMtf  tur  KriUk  ia  B.  ffiob,  Bonn,  I87«,  with  the 
review  of  Smend,  Slud.  u.  Xra.,  1878;  Cheyneb  "Job  and  the 
sacMid  put  of  laaUh,"  Ittlah,  ii.  p.  886  tj.  (A.  B.  D.) 

JOB'S  TEAR&  The  seeds,  or  properly  fruits  of  Job's 
team.  Cots  Utekryma,  Willd.,  a  species  of  grass,  are  con- 
tained singly  in  a  stony  involucre  or  bract,  which  doea  not 
open  until  the  enclosed  seed  germinatea.  The  young 
i«V9iw»  »»<T"«ud»  th?  tWAh  flOffW  Wi  ♦h?  atalk  support- 


ing the  spike  of  male'flowen,  and  when  ripe  hps  the 
appearance  of  bluish  white  porcelain.  Being  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  large  drop  of  fluid,  the  form  has  sug- 
gested the  name  Job's  tears,  or  Laektyma  Jobi,  under 
which  the  plant  has  been  long  known.  The  seeds  are 
esculent,  but  the  involucres  are  the  part  chiefly  used,  for 
making  necklaces  and  other  firnaments.  The  plant  is  a 
nativ;  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  cultivated  by  Gerard 
aa  a  tender  annual 

JODHPUR,  abo  called  Ulxwit,  a  native  state  in  Bij- 
putina,  India,  situated  between  21*  36'  and  27*  42'  K.  lat., 
and  between  70*  6'  and  76*  24'  £.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  K.  by  Bfkaner  and  Jeypore  states,  on  the  K  by 
Jeypore  and  Kishan^rb,  on  the  S.  by  Sirohi  and  F&lanpur 
states,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Rann  of  Kachchh  (Buna 
of  Cutch)  and  the  Britidi  district  of  Thar  and  Fjrkar  in 
Sind.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  sandy 
plain,  divided  into  two  unequal  parbs  by  the  river  Ltini, 
and  dotted  with  bold  and  picturesque  conical  hills,  attain- 
ing in  places  an  elevation  rising  to  3000  feet.  The  river 
Ldni  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  physical  aspects  of 
Jodhpur.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  sacred  lake  of  Pushkar 
in  Ajmere,  and  flows  through  Jodhpur  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  marshy  ground  at  the 
head  of  the  Bunn  of  Cutch.  It  is  fed  by  nnmerons 
tributaries  and  occasionally  overflows  its  banks,  fine  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley- being  {,.'Owti  on  the  saturated  soil 
Its  water  is,  as  a  rule,  saline  or  brackish,  but  comparatively 
sweet  water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  at  a  distance  oit 
20  or  SO  yards  from  the  river  bank.  The  famous  salt-lake 
of  Sambhar  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  Jodhpur  and 
Jeypore,  and  two  smaller  lakes  of  tbe  sumo  description 
lie  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  salt  are  annually  extracted.  Zinc  is  also 
obSined  in  considerable  quantities,  and  marble  is  mined  in 
the  north  of  the  state,  and  along  the  south-east  border. 

The  population  consists  of  Bahtor  Kijpnts  (who  form 
the  ruling  class),  Charans,  BhAts,  J&ts,  Bishnawis,  Mines, 
Bhils,  and  Bauris,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Mahometans. 
The  Charam^  a  sacred  race,  hold  large  religious  grants  of 
land,  and  eigoy  peculiar  immunities  as  traders  in  local 
produce.  The  Bh&ts  are  by  profession  genealogists,  bnt 
also  engage  in  trade.  The  Mines,  Bauris,  and  Bhils  are 
predatory  classes,  but  are  employed  in  menial  capacities. 
The  Mahometans  are  principally  soldiers.  The  natives,  as  a 
race,  are  enterprising  and  industrious,  but  the  agricultural 
classes  have  to  undergo  great  privations  from  poor  food, 
and  often  bad  water.  Utrwixi  traders  are  to  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  No 
census  of  the  popuUtion  has  ever  been  taken,  bnt  it  has 
roughly  been  estimated  at  about  2,860,000,  of  whom  86 
per  cent  are  said  to  be  Hindus,  10  per  cent  Jains,  and  4 
per  cent  Mahometans. 

The  prindpti  cropa  are  pnlaes  and  milleta,  bnt  wheat  and  barley 
are  largely  prodnced  in  the  fertile  traot  mtered  by  the  Li&ai  river. 
The  nunmactnTea  oompriaa  leather  boxes  and  bnaa  ntanaila ;  and 
tnrbani  and  acarfa  and  a  deacription  of  embroidered  ailk  knotted 
thread  are  apecialitiea  of  the  eoontiv.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
population  can  read  and  write  Hindi,  inoluding  moat  ladiea  of  good 
birth,  which  ia  believed  to  be  pecnBarto  this  state.  Jodhpur  town 
eontaina  two  good  achoola,  one  for  the  aona  of  ehiefa  and  the  higher 
claaaea,  and  uie  other  for  the  children  of  tradeapeople  downwarda, 
Krexy  laige  village  alao  has  a  achool  of  ita  own,  in  which  the  Tenia, 
cular  ia  taught. 

The  mihu^i  belongs  to  the  Bahtor  clan  of  Bijputa.  The  local 
hiatoriana  relate  that  tftar  the  downfall  of  the  Bahtor  dynaaty  ot 


Kanaig  in  1194  at  Siwi,  the  grandaon/t>f  Hi  Chdod,  the  laat  king 
of  Eanauj,  entered  Harwir  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Dwarka,  and  on 
halting  at  the  town  of  PUi  he  and  hia  foUowera  aettled  there  to 


protect  the  Brihman  commnni^  firom  the  conirtaut  raids  of 
marauding  bands.  Tbe  Bahtor  chief  thna  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  atate,  but  it  waa  not  till  the  time  of  Bio  Chinda,  the  tenth  in 
auceeaaion  tnaa  Siv^  that  lUrwir  waa  actually  conquered.  His 
^ndaon  ^odha  fonn^rj  the  ei^  of  Jodh{iur,  which  he  ma^f  Ml 
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npitaL  In  1541  tlie  conntnr  wu  inraAcd  bj  Alclmr,  and  the 
ehief  «u  forctxl  to  labmit,  and  to  tend  his  son  as  a  mark  of  hoina^a 
to  taks  service  under  the  Hushal  emperor.  When  this  son  Udai 
fiinh  incceeded  to  tlie  chieMbip,  he  gave  his  sister  Jodbbdi  in 
Bwrrlaga  to  Akbar,  and  yru  rewarded  by  the  restoration  of  most  of 
his  former  possessions.  Udii  Sinh's  son.  Raja  Gere  Sinh,  held  high 
■errice  nnoer  A]cbar,  and  conducted  successful  expeditions  in  Guz- 
mrat  and  the  Deccan.  The  bigoted  and  intolerant  Auninneb  in- 
Tsded  Harvar  in  1679,  plnndered  Jodhpur,  aackcd  sill  the  large 
towni,  and  commanded  the  conrersion  of  the  Rahtom  to  Msbomot- 
anism.  This  cemented  all  the  KAjput  clans  into  a  bond  of  union, 
and  a  triple  alUanco  iras  formed  by  the  three  ststcs  of  Jodhpur, 
Vdiipnr,  and  Jeypore,  to  throw  oflTthe  Mahometan  joke.  Onsof  the 
aonditiona  of  tnu  alliance  iras  that  the  chiefs  of  Jodhpur  and 
Jeypore  shonld  regain  the  pririlege  of  mnrrisge  with  the  udiipar 
fiimily,  which  they  had  forfeited  by  contracting  alliances  with  the 
Mughal  emperors,  on  the  understanding  that  the  offspring  of 
Udupnr  princesses  should  succeed  to  the  state  in  nrrfetence  to  all 
other  children.  The  (quarrels  arising  lrom,this  stipulation  Issted 
through  many  generationa,  and  led  to  the  inritation  of  Harhatta 
help  from  the  riral  aspirants  to  power,  and  finally  to  the 
sabjeotion  of  all  the  Bsjput  states  to  the  Uarhattjs.  Jodhpur 
was  conquered  by  Sindhia,  who  levied  from  it  a  tribute  of 
£60,000,  and  took  from  it  tlie  fort  and  town  of  Ajmere.  Inteme- 
eine  dispntes  and  succession  wars  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  early 
yaais  of  the  century,  until  in  January  1818  Jodhpur  was  taken 
under  British  protection.  In  1839  the  misgorernment  of  the 
lijii  led  to  an  insurrection  which  compelled  the  interference  of  the 
British,  snd  Jodhpur  wss  held  in  military  occupation  for  five 
months,  until  the  raja  entered  into  engagements  for  the  future  good 
government  of  his  subjects.  In  1843  the  chief  hsving  died  with- 
out a  aon,  and  without  having  adopted  an  heir,  the  nobles  and 
state  officials  were  left  to  select  a  successor  from  the  nearest  of  kin. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Biji  Takht  Sinh,  chief  of  Ahmadnagar. 
This  chief,  who  did  eood  service  during  the  mutiny,  died  in  1873. 
The  constitution  of  Jodhpur  may  be  desciibed  as  a  tnbal  suzerainty 
rapidly  passing  into  the  feudal  stage.  The  fcUtaii  or  tribal  chief 
is  the  mler  of  hia  estate,  and  the  judge  almost  exclusively  in 
all  matters  of  dril  and  criminal  jnrisUicnon  over  his  people. 
These  chiefs  owe  military  service  to  their  suserain,  and  exsct  the 
same  from  their  dependants,  to  whom  assignments  of  land  have 
been  made,  and  who  fonh  their  followiiu — the  whole  constitut- 
ing the  following  of  the  snzsrain  himself  The  maharijA  alone 
ha*  thepowerof  life  and  death.  The  rerenue  of  the  state  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  laud,  salt,  and  customs  duties,  a  cess  imposed  on 
the  feudatory  nobles,  succession  dues,  Ac ,  estimated  at  a  total  of 
about  £230,000  a  year.  The  state  pays  a  tribute  to  the  British  of 
£9800  a  year,  besides  an  annual  payment  of  £11,500  for  the 
support  of  a  contingent— the  ^^inpura  Irresiilar  Force.  The 
mahar^i  also  motntsins  an  independent  muitary  force  of  20 
field  and  250  other  guns,  200  gunners,  SSiS  caviary,  and  6020 
infantry. 

JosHPCB,  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  in  26'  17'  N. 
lat  and  73*  4'  K  long.,  was  bnilt  by  Rio  Jodha  in  1649, 
and  from  that  time  haa  been  the  seat  of  goremment  of 
the  principality.  It  is  surronnded  by  a  strong  wall  nearly 
6  Dulea  in  extent,  with  seventy  gates.  The  fort  standii 
on  an  isolated  rock,  and  contains  the  mah&riyi's  palace,  a 
large  and  handsome  boilding,  completely  covering  the  crest 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  and  overlooking  the  city, 
which  lies  several  hundred  feet  below.  The  city  contains 
many  handsome  buildings — palaces  of  the  mahiri^i,  and 
town  residences  of  the  tlidJcurt  or  nobles,  besides  numerons 
fine  temples  and  tanks.  Boilding  stone  u  plentiful,  and 
close  at  hand,  and  the  architecture  solid  and  handsome. 
Three  miles  north  from  Jodhpur  are  the  ruins  of  Handor, 
the  aite  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Purihor  princes  of 
Hirwir,  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the  Eahtors. 

JOEL.  Tie  second  book  among  the  minor  prophets  is 
entitled  The  word  of  Jehovah  that  came  to  Jod  the  ion  of 
Pithuel,  or,  as  the  Septaagint,  Latin,  Syrioc,  and  other 
Teraions  read,  Bethud.  Nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  date 
or  occasion  of  the  prophecy,  which  presents  several 
peenliaritiea  that  aggravate  the  difficnlty  always  felt  in 
interpreting  an  ancient  book  when  the  historical  situation 
et  tlie  aathor  is  obscnre.  Most  Hebrew  propheaes  contain 
pointed  referenoes  to  the  foreign  politics  and  social  relations 
it  the  nation  at  the  time:  In  the  book  of  Joel  there  are 
only  scanty  allnsions  to  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Egypt,  and 
Vdom,  oonched  in  terms  ipplicable  to  veqr  different  ages, 


wliilo  the  prophet's  own  people  ore  exhorted  to  repentance 
without  specific  reference  to  any  of  those  national  sins  of 
which  other  prophets  speak.  The  occasion  of  the  prophecy, 
described  with  great  force  of  rhetoric,  is  no  known  liisturioal 
event,  but  a  plagne  of  locusts,  perhaps  repeated  in  successive 
seasons  ;  and  even  here  there  are  features  in  the  description 
which  have  led  many  expositors  to  seek  an  allegorical 
interpretation.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  book  is 
the  eschatological  picture  with  which  it  closes;  and  the 
way  in  which  the  plagne  of  locnsts  appears  to  be  taken  as 
foreshadowing  the  final  judgment — the  great  day  or  assize 
of  Jehovah,  in  which  Israel's  enemies  are  destroyed — ^ia  so 
unique  as  greatly  to  complioite  the  exegetical  problem,  r  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  most  various  views  are 
still  held  as  to  the  data  and  meaning  of  the  book.  Alle- 
goriats  and  literalists  still  contend  over  the  first  and  still  more 
over  the  second  chapter,  and,  while  the  largest  number  of 
recent  interpreters  accept  Credner's  view  that  the  proph^y 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  Joash  of  Jndah,  a  rising  and 
powerful  school  of  critics  follow  the  view  suggested  by 
Vatke  (Bib.  Theol.,  f.  463  «;.),  and  reckon  Joel  among 
the  post-exile  propheta  Other  scholars  gi^ve  yet  other 
dates :  see  the  particulars  in  the  elaborate  work  of  Merz, 
Die  Frophetie  dee  Joeli  und  ihre  Atuleger,  Halle,  1879. 
The  followers  of  Credner  are  literalists ;  the  opposite  school 
of  moderns  includes  some  literalists  (as  Dohm),  while 
others  (like  Hilgenfeld,  and  in  a  modified  sense  Merx)  adopt 
the  old  allegorical  interpretation  which  treats  the  locusts  aa 
a  figure  for  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem. 

The  reasons  for  placing  Joel  either  earlier  or  later  than  the 
great  series  of  prophets  extending  from  the  time  when  Amos 
first  proclaimed  the  apprt>ach  of  the  Assyrian  down  to  the 
Babylonian  exile  are  cogent.  In  Joel  the  enemies  of  Israel 
are  the  nations  collectively,  and  among  those  specified  by 
name  neither  Assyria  nor  Chaldca  finds  a  place.  This 
circumstance  might,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  exphuned  by 
placing  Joel  with  Zephaniah  in  the  brief  interval  between 
the  decline  of  the  empire  of  Nineveh  and  the  advance  of 
the  Babylonians.  But  it  is  further  obvious  that  Joel  has 
no  part  in  the  internal  struggle  between  spiritual  Jehovah- 
wonhip  and  idolatry  which  occupied  all  the  prophets  from 
Amos  to  the  captivity.  He  presupposes  a  nation  of 
Jehovah-worshippers,  whose  religion  has  its  centre  in  the 
temple  and  priesthood  of  Zion,  which  is  indeed  cooscions 
of  sin,  and  needs  forgiveness  and  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
but  is  not  visibly  divided,  as  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  was, 
between  the  adherents  of  spiritual  prophecy  and  a  party 
whoso  national  \/orship  of  Jehovah  involved  for  them  no 
fundamental  separation  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  book,  therefore,  must  have  been  written  before  the 
ethico-spiritual  and  the  popular  conceptions  of  Jehovah 
cams  into  conscious  antagonism,  'or  else  after  the  fall  of  the 
state  and  the  restoration  of  the  community  c/'  Jemsalem 
to  religious  rather  than  political  existence  had  deddad  the 
contest  in  favour  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  Law  in  whidi 
their  teaching  was  nltimately  crystallized. 

The  considerations  which  have  given  currency  to  an  eariy 
date  for  Joel  are  of  various  kinds.  The  al»anoe  of  *aU 
mention  of  one  great  oppressing  world-power  seems  most 
natural  before  the  westward  piarch  of.  Assyria  involved 
Israel  in  the  general  politics  of  Asia.  The  purify  of  the 
style  is  also  urged,  and  a  comparison  of  Amos  i  3,  Joel  iil 
16  (Heb.,iv.  16),  and  Amos  ix.  13,  Joel  iii  18  (iv.  18),  haa 
been  taken  as  proving  that  Amos  knew  our  book.  The 
last  argument  might  be  inverted  with  much  greater  pro- 
bability, and  numerous  points  of  contact  between  Joel  and 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  {e.g.,  Joel  iL  2,  Exod.  z. 
14;  Joel  iL  3,  Ezek.  xxxvi  36 ;  Joel  iii.  10,  Uic.  iv.  3) 
make  it  not  incredible  that  the  purity  of  his  style — which 
i*  rather  elegant  than  original  and  strongly  marked — im  in. 
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Lrg«  meaanrs  tlie  fnut  of  litetanr  onltare.  the  tbMnee 
vt  tUasion  to  a  hostile  or  opprMting  empire  may  be  f  airl/ 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  prophecy  gives 
no  indication  of  political  life  at  Jerasalem.  When  the- 
whole  people  ie  mastered  la  chap.  L,  the  elders  or  sheikhs 
of  the  mnuicipality  and  the  priests  of  the  temple  are  the 
most  prominent  fignres.  The  king  is  not  mentioned, — 
which  on  Crednei's  view  is  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
plague  fell  in  the  minority  of  Joash,  when  the  priest 
Jehoiada  held  the  reius .  of  power, — and  the  princes, 
connciUors,  and  warriors  necessary  to  an  independent  state, 
and  so  often  referred  tb  by  the  prophets  before  the  exile, 
are  altogether  lacking.  The  nation  has  only  a  mnnicipal 
organization  with  a  priestly  aristocracy,  precisely  the  state 
of  things  that  prevailed  nnder  the  Persian  empire.  That 
the  Persians  do  DOt  appear  as  enemiM  of  Jehovah  and  His 
j^ople  is  perfectly  natoral  They  were  hard  masters  bat 
not  invadors,  and  under  them  .the  enemies  of  the.  Jews 
were  their  neighboun,  just  as  appears  in  JoeL^  Those, 
however,  who  plaop  our  prophet  in  the  minority  of  King 
Joash  draw  'a  special  argament  from  the  mention  of 
Phoenicians,  Philistines,  and  Edomites  (ilL  ^  tq.,  19X 
pointing  to  the  revolt  of  Kdom  under  Jotam  (2  Kings  yiii.' 
SO)  and  the  incursion  of  the  Philistines  in  the  same  reign 
(i  Chron.  xxL  16,  xxiL  1).  These  were  recent  events  in 
the  time  of  Joash,  and  in  like  manner  the  Phoenician  slave 
trade  in  Jewish  children  is  carried  back  to  an  early  data 
by  the  reference  in  Amos  L  9.  This  argument  is  rather 
specious  than  sound.  Edom's  hostility  to  Judah  was 
incessant,  but  the  feud  reached  its  fall  intensity  only  after 
the.  time  of  Deuteronomy  (xxiiL  7),  when  the  Edomites 
joined  the  Chaldeans,  drow  profit  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jews,  whose  land  they  partly  occupied,  and  exercised 
barbarous  cruelty  towards  the  fugitives  of  Jerusalem 
(Obad.  pamim;  MaL  L  2  tq.;  Isa.  IxiiL).  The  offence 
of  shedding  innocent  blood  charged  on  them  by  Joel  is 
natural  after  these  events,  but  hardly  so  in  connexion  with 
the  revolt  against  Joram. 

As  regards  the  Philistines,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  much 
weight  on  the  statement  of  Chronicles,  unsupported  as  it  is 
by.  the  older  history,  and  in  Joel  the  Philistines'  plainly 
Btand.in  ono  category  with  the  Phoenicians,  as  slave  dealers, 
not  as  armed  foes.  Qaza  in  fact  was  a  slave  emporium  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Amos  (L  6),  and  continued  so  till 
Roman  times, 

'  Thaa,  if  «nj  inferencu  u  to  date  esn  be  drawn  from  rbap.  iiL, 
it  maat  reit  on  apecial  featarea  of  the  trade  in  alavee,  which  waa 
alwaya  an  importimt  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Lerant.  In  the 
time  of  Amos  the  slaves  collected  hj  Philistines  and  Tyiians  vere 
■old  en  nuw  to  Edom,  and  presumably  went  to  Egypt  or  Arabia. 
Joel  complains  that  they  wer«  aold  to  the  Grecians  (Jaran, 
lonians),!  It  is  probable  that  some  Hebrew  and  Syrian  alarea  were 
exported  to  the  Mediterranean  coasts  from  a  very  early  datCj  and 
lea.  xi.  11  already  speaks  of  Israelites  captive  in  these  districts  as 
well  as  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  East  But  the  traffic  in  this 
direction  hardly  became  extensive  till  a  lacer  data.  In  Deut 
xxviiL  68  Egypt  is  still  the  chief  goal  of  the  maritime  slave  trade, 
and  in  Ezek.  xXvii.  13  Javan  aiports  slaves  to  Tyre,  not  conversely. 
Thus  the  allnaion  to  Javan  in  Joel  better  snits  a  later  date,  when 
Syrian  alaves  were  in  special  request  in  Greece.'  And  the  name  of 
Jaran  is  not  found  in  any  pvt  of  the  Old  Testament  certainly 
older  than  Ezokiel.  In  Joel  it  seems  to  stand  as  a  general  repre- 
sentative of  the  distant  countries  reached  by  the  Hediterrsnean 
(in  contrast  with  the  sonthern  Arabians,  SabmanSf  chap.  iiL  8),  the 
farthest  nation  reached  by  the  fleets  of  the  Bed  Sea.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  goographicjl  standpoint  of  the  post-exile  author  of  uon. 
X.  t,  where  Javan  includes  Carthage  and  Tartessns. 


*  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  IL  17  it  appears  that  subjection  to  a 
foreign  power  Is  not  a  present  fact  but  a  thing  feared.  But  the  par- 
allelism and  ver.  19  Justify  the  now  prevalent  rendering,  "that  the 
lieathen  should  make  a  mock  of  them." 

t  *  The  hypotheais  of  an  Arabian  Javan,  applied  to  Jod  iiL  <  by 
Credner,  Hitzig,  and  others,  may  be  viewed  as  exploded.  See  Stade, 
.2><  Papuba^aran,  Giessen  Progmmme,  1880.'  , 

~  >  Compare  Uovets,  PMnitltchct  AUerthum,  TIT.  t.  p^7*  «>• ' 


Finally,  the  alltuibn  to  Bgypt  in  Joel  iiL  10  moitt  on 
Ctednet's  theory  be  explained  of  the  invasion  of  Shiahak 
a  century  before  Joash.  From  this  time  down  to  the  last 
period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  Egypt  was  not  the  enemy 
of  Judah. 

If  the  arguments  oluefly  relied  on  for  an  early  ^^  *■* 
so  precarious  or  can  eves  be  turned  against  their  inventon, 
there  are  other*  of  an  unambiguons  kind  which  make  for 
a  date  in  the  Persian  period.  It  appears  from  chap.  JiL  1, 
2  that  Joel  wrote  after  the  exile.  The  phrase  "  to  bring 
again  the  captivity  "  would  not  alone  suffice  to  prove  this, 
for  it  is  used  in  a  wide  senss^  and  perhaps  mean*  nthar 
to  "  reverse  the  calamity; "  *  but  the  dispersion  of  Israel 
among  the  ns^tions,  and  the  allotment  of  the  Holy  Land 
to  new  occupants,  cannot  fairly  ie,  referred  to  any  ealamity 
less  than  that  of  the  captivity.  With  this  the  whole 
standpoint  of  the  prophecy  agrees.  To  Joel  Judah  and 
the  people  of  Jehovah  are  synonyms ;  northern  Israel  has 
disappeared.  Kow  it  is  true  that  those  who  take  their 
view  of  tlie  history  from  Chronicles,  where  the  kingdom 
of  Ephraim  is  always  treated  as  a  sect  outside  the  tma 
religion,  can  reconcile  this  fact  with  an  early  date.  But 
in  ancient  times  it  was  not  so;  and  under  Joash,  the 
contemporary  of  Elisha,  such  a  limitation  of  the  people  of 
Jdiovah  is  wholly  inconceivable.  The  earUest  prophetio 
books  have  a  quite  different  standpoint ;  otherwise  indeed 
the  books  of  northern  prophets  and  historians  could  never 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon.  Again,  the 
significant  fact  that  there  is  no  mention  of  a  king  and 
princes,  but  only  of  sheikhs  and  priests,  has  a  force  not  to 
be  invalidated  by  the  ingenious  reference  of  the  book  to 
the  time  of  Joash's  minority  and  the  supposed  regency  of 
Jehoiada.'  And  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  period 
before  the  prophetic  conflict*  of  the  8th  century  jrhen 
spiritual  prophecy  had  unchallenged  sway,  when  there  waa 
no  gross  iciolatry  or  superstition,  when  the  priests  of 
Jerusalem,  acting  in  accord  with  prophets  like  Joel,  held 
the  same  place  as  heads  of  a  pure  worship  which  they 
occupied  after  the  exile  (comp.  Ewald,  Propheien,  I  89X  is 
not  consistent  with  history.  It  rests  on  the  old  theory  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  so  that  in  fact  all 
who  place  that  legislation  later  than  Ezekiel  are  agreed 
that  the  book  of  Joel  is  also  late.  In  this  connexion  one 
point  deserves  special  notice.  The  religious  significance  of 
the  plague  of  drought  and  locusts  is  expressed  in  chap.  L  9  io 
the  observation  that  the  daily  meat  and  drink  offering  are 
cut  ofi^  end  the  token  of  new  blessing  is  the  restoration  of 
this  service,  chap.  iL,H-  I<t  other  words,  the  daily  offer- 
ing is  the  continual  symbol  of  gracious  interoonrse  between 
Jehovah  and  His  people  and  the  main  office  of  religion. 
This  conception,  which  finds  its  parallel  in  Dan.  viiL  11, 
XL  31,  ziL  II,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  later  law. 
But  nnder  the  monarchy  the  daily  oblation  was  the  king's 
private  offering,  and  noi  till  Ezra's  reformation  did  it 
become  the  affair  of  the  community  and  the  central  act  of 
national  worship  (Neh.  z.  33  iq.).*  That  Joel  wrote  not  onir 
after  the  exile  bi}t  after  the  work  of  Ezra  and  ITehemiah 
may  be  viewed  as  confirmed  by  the  allusions  to  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  in  chap.  iL  7,  9.  Such  is  the  historical  basis 
which  we  seem  to  be  able  to  lay  for  the  study  of  the 
exegetical  problems  of  the  book. 

The  style  of  Joel  is  clear,  and  his  language  presents  littie 
difficulty  beyond  the  occurrence  of  several  unique  words, 
which  in  part  may  very  well  be  due  to  errors  of  the  text 

*  Sea  Ewald  on  Jer.  xlviiL  47,  and'Kuenen,  Theol.  TfjdtArifl, 
1873,  p.  (19 1. 

*  Stade  not  unreasonably  questions  whether  S  Kings  ziL  1-t 
implies  the  paramount  political  influence  of  Jehoiada.  Of.  tSL,  p. 
17. 

*  See  Wdlhooao^  Oetchichtt  ItraOs,  p.  78  <«. 
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Sut  the  stractnn  of  the  book,  the  aymboliam,  and  the  cod- 
nexion  of  the  prophefa  thoaghte  bBve  given  riw  to  much 
controTere^.  It  aeenu  safest  to  start  from  the  fact  that 
the  prophecy  ii  divided  into  two  well-marked  sections  by 
chap.  iL  18,  19a.  According  to  the  Maasoretic  vocaliza- 
tion, which  is  in  harmony  with  the  most  ancient  exegetical 
tradition  as  contained  in  the  LXX.,  these  words  are  his- 
torical :  "Then  the  Lord  was  jealous,  .  .  .  and  answered 
and  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,"  &c  Such  is  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  as  pointed,  and  the  proposal 
of  Mere  to  change  the  pointing  so 'as  to  transform  the 
perfects  into  futures,  and  make  the  priests  pray  that 
Jehovah  will  answer  and  deliver  the  gracious  promises  that 
fill  the  rest  of  the  book,  is  an  exegetical  monstrosity  not 
likely  to  find  adhereuta. 

Thus  the  book  falls  into  two  parta  In  the  fint  tho 
prophet  speaks  in  his  own  name,  addressing  himself  to  the 
people  in  a  lively  description  of  a  present  calamity  caused 
by  a  terrible  plague  of  locusts  which  threatens  the  entire 
dettrttction  of  the  country,  and  appears  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  a  final  consuming  judgment  (the  day  of  Jehovah).  There 
is  no  hope  save  in  repentance  and  prayer ;  and  in  chap.  iL 
IS  the  prophet,  speaking  now  for  the  first  time  in  Jehovah's 
name,  calls  the  people  to  a  solemn  fast  at  the  sanctuary, 
and  invites  the  intercession  of  tha  priests.  The  calamity 
ia  deserlbed  in  the  strongest  colours  of  Hebrew  hyperbole, 
and  "it  seems  arbitrary  to  seek  too  literal  an  interpretation 
of  details,  e.ff.,  to  lay  weight  on  the  four  names  of  locnsts, 
or  to  take  chap,  l  20  of  a  conflagration  produced  by  drongh^ 
when  it  appears  from  iL  3  that  the  ravages  of  the  locusts 
themselves  are  compared  to  those  of  fire.  But  when  due 
allowance  is  mads  for  Eastern  rhetoric,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  seek  in  this  section  anything  else  than  literal  locusts. 
Kay,  the  allegorical  interpretation,  which  takes  the  locusts 
to  be  hostile  invaders,  breaks  through  the  laws  of  all  reason- 
able writing ;  for  the  poetical  hyperbole  which  comparea 
the  invading  swarms  to  an  army  (iL  4  «;.)  wonld  be  in- 
conceivably lame  if  a  literal  army  was  already  concealed 
under  the  figure  of  the  locusts.  Nor  could  the  prophet  so 
far  forget  himself  in  his  allegory  as  to  speak  of  a  victorious 
host  as  entering  the  conquered  city  like  a  thief  (iL  9). 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  Jehovah's  answer  to  the 
people's  prayer.  The  answer  begins  with  a  promise  of 
deliverance  from  famine,  and  of  fruitful  seasons  cumpensat- 
mg  for  the  ravages  of  the  locusts.  In  the  new  prosperity 
of  the  land  the  union  of  Jehovah  and  His  people  ehall  be 
sealed  anew,  and  so  the  Lord  will  proceed  to  pour  dowa 
further  and  higher  blessings.  The  aspiration  of  Mosea 
(Nun.  xL  39)  and  the  hope  of  earlier  prophets  (Isa.  xrxii. 
IS,  lix.  31 ;  eomp.  Jer.  zxzL  33)  shall  be  fully  realised 
in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  all  the  Jews  and  even 
upon  their  servants  (compare  Isa.  IxL  6  with  IvL  6,  7) ; 
and  then  the  great  day  of  judgment,  which  had  seemed 
to  overshadow  Jerusalem  in  the  now  averted  plague,  shall 
draw  near  with  awful  tokens  of  blood  and  fire  and  darkness. 
Bnt  the  terrors  of  that  day  are  not  for  the  Jews  but  for 
their  enemies.  The  worshippers  of  Jehovah  on  Zion  shall 
be  delivered  (oomp.  Obad.  ver.  17,  whose  words  Joel 
expressly  quotes  in  chap.  iL  32),  and  it  is  their  heathen 
enemies,  assembled  before  Jerusalem  to  war  against  Jehovah, 
who  shall  be  mowed  down  in  the  valley  of  Jeboahaphat 
(Jehotah  judgeth)  by  no  human  arm  bat  by  heavenly 
warriors.  Thna  definitively  freed  from  the  profane  foot  of 
the  stranger  (comp.  Isa.  UL  1),  Jerusalem  shall  abide  a  holy 
city  for  ever.  The  fertility  of  the  land  shall  be  such  as 
Tis  long  ago  predicted  in  Amos  iz.  13;  and  streams  issuing 
from  the  temple,  as  Ezekiel  had  described  in  his  picture  of 
the  restored  Jerusalem  (Ezek.  zlviL),  shall  fertilice  thi  bar- 
ren W&dy  of  Acacias.  Egypt  and  Edom,  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  be  desolate,  because  they  have  shed  the  blood  of 


Jehovah's  innocents.  Compare  the  similar  predieiicaa 
against  Edom,  Isa.  zxziv.  9  tq.  (MaL  L  3),  and  agai»  t 
^ypt,  Isa.  ziz.  9  iq.,  Ezek.  xzix.  Joel's  eschatologieal 
picture  appears  indeed  to  be  largely  a  combination  «l 
elements  from  older  unfulfilled  prophecies.  Its  central 
feature,  the  assembling  of  the  nations  t«  judgment,  is 
already  found  in  Zeph.  iiL  8,  and  in  Etekiel's  prophecy 
concerning  Qog  and  Magog,  where  the  wonders  of  fins  and 
blood  named  in  Joel  iL  30  are  also  mentioned  (Ex.  xxzviiL 
22).  The  other  physical  features  of  the  greet  day,  the 
darkening  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  a  standing  figan  of 
the  prophets  from  Amoa  v.  6,  viiL  9,  downwa^  It  u 
characteristic  of  the  prophetic  eacliatology  that  images 
suggested  by  one  propAet  are  adopted  Ly  his  succesaon, 
and  gradually  become  part  of  the  permanent  scenery  of 
the  last  times ;  and  it  u  a  proof  of  the  late  data  of  Joel 
that  almost  his  whole  picture  is  made  np  of  such  features. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  doss  parallelism,  extending  to 
minor  details,  between  Joel  and  the  last  chaptera  ot 
Zechariah. 

That  Joel's  delineation  of  the  final  deliveranoe  and  glory 
attaches  itself  directly  to  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from 
a  present  calamity  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  so-called 
prophetic  perspective.  But  the  fact  that  tha  calamity 
which  bulks  so  Isrgely  is  natural  and  not  political  is  charac- 
teristio  of  the  poet-exile  period.  Other  prophets  of  the 
same  age  speak  much  of  dearth  and  failure  of  crops,  which 
in  Palestine  then  as  now  were  aggravated  by  bad  govern- 
ment, and  were  far  more  serious  to  a  small  and  isolated 
community  than  they  could  ever  have  been  to  tha  old 
kingdom.  It  was  indeed  by  no  means  impoesible  that 
Jerusalem  might  have  been  altogether  undone  by  the  famine 
caused  by  the  locnsts;  and  so  the  conception  of  these 
visitants  as  the  destroying  army,  executing  Jehovah's  final 
judgment,  is  really  much  more  natural  than  appears  to  us 
at  first  sight,  and  does  not  need  to  be  explained  away  by 
allegory.  The  chief  argument  relied  upon  by  those  who 
still  find  allegory  at  least  in  chap.  iL  is  the  expression 
*]DVn,  **  the  Northener,"  in  iL  20.  In  view  of  the  other 
points  of  affinity  between  Joel  and  Exekiel,  this  word 
inevitably  suggests  Oog  and  Magog,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  swarm  of  locusts  could  receive  such  a  name,  or 
if  they  came  from  the  north  could  perish,  as  tha  verse  pats 
it,  in  the  desert  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  The  verse  remains  a  crtic  interpreliim,  and  no 
exegesis  hitherto  given  can  be  deemed  thoroughly  satis- 
factory'; bnt  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book  most 
not  be  made  to  hinge  on  a  single  word  in  a  versa  which 
might  be  altogether  removed  without  affecting  the  general 
coorae  of  the  prophet's  argument 

Ihe  whole  vers*  b  parhaps  the  s^idm  of  aa  sllaaoriiiBC 
rioasator.  Ths  pndiotion  in  vsr.  It,  that  the  aaaaou  tkaU  htnt»- 
forth  b*  ftvltfar,  is  girm  sftar  Jehovah  has  shown  BU  isal  and 
pity  for  laraal,  not  of  eonna  by  men  words,  bat  by  acts,  as  appcan 
in  vsnas  20,  SI,  who*  the  verba  are  proparij  psrCacts  leendiog  that 
JahoTah  hath  alraad;  done  great  tUnge,  and  that  v^eution  has 
already  revived.  In  other  wmla,  tha  merer  already  exparianeed  ia 
tha  removal  of  ths  plagoe  is  taken  aa  a  pledge  of  fatan  graea  not 
to  stop  short  till  all  Ood's  old  imnuian  an  faUIled.  In  thia  «u- 
tezt  ver.  SOisootof  pisoa.  Obeerva  alio  that  in  ver.  SS  tha  beasts 
are  spoken  of  in  tha  plain  language  of  chap.  L 

For  iba  Utarattra  oa  Jaal  la  aoauaoa  jria  tha  alhar  Blaor  ja  lailiali.  aaa 
BoaaA.  Tbara  an  laparau  aomoiantarlaa  Vjr  Cndaar  (Bella,  ISn),  Wlaad> 
(Lalpa.,  1871),  Man  (Ralla,  ISTI).  Tba  laat-aaand  fltaa  aa  alakoiaae  lilaliiij  of 
tailarprataUoQ  Ihin  tba  Sapnacbll  Son  to  CalTta,  and  anaada  tha  KUaiSe 
Uxl  adltad  kr  Mliaaaa.  Of  eUar  aanBaatariaa  tka  maat  nlaaUa  la  Ptoackal 
(Oa/ora.  lasi).    Boehait-s  Ximulcn  ntf  aho  ha  aeaaallad  (W.  B.  a>   . 

JOHN,  the  Apostle  OVfi',  "Jehovah  hath  been 
gracious  "),  was  tha  son  of  Zebedee,  a  QaUlnaa  fisherman, 
and  Salome.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  bom  at  Bethsaida, 
where  along  with  his  brother  James  he  followed  hia  &thai's 
ocenpation.  The  family  appear  to  have  been  in  easy  cir- 
enmstancea ;  at  least  we  find  that  Zebedee  employed  hired 
Mnrants,^nd.that  Salome  wu  among  the  niunber  «f  thoae 
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xronuh  Vlio  contribated  to  the  maintenanM  of  Jetns ;  he 
hinueU  was  perhapi  related  to  Anoas  the  high  priest  (John 
zriiL  16,  16).  It  seems  to  have  been  when  attending  as  a 
disciple  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  at  Bethany 
heyond  Jordan  that  he  first  became  personally  acqaainted 
with  onr  Lord  (John  L  35  s;.);  his  "call"  to  follow  Him 
occurred  simnltaneondy  with  that  addressed  to  his  brother 
and  to  Andrew  ^od  Peter  (Mark  L  19,  20).  He  speedily 
took  his  place  among  the  twelve  apostles,  sharing  with 
Jamea  the  title  of  Boanerges  ("  sons  of  thunder  "),  became 
a  member  of  that  inner  circle  to  which,  in  addition  to 
his  brother,  Peter  alone  belonged,  and  ultimately  was 
tocognixed  as  the  disciple  par  exaUenee  whom  Jesua  loved, 
a  distinction  osnally  attribnted  to  his  amiability  and  gentle- 
ness of  character,  but  much  less  probably  due  to  any  special 
sweetness  of  temperament  (see  Luke  iz.  61;  Mark  iiL 
17,  iz.  38)  than  to  a  quickness  and  depth  of  insight 
which  enabled  him  to  enter  more  fully  than  his  companions 
into  the  larger  and  wider-reaching  views  of  his  Master. 
After  the  departure  of  Tesus  John  remained  at  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  those  who 
bore  personal  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  resnrrection ;  we 
find  him  for  a  short  time  in  Samaria  (Acta  viiL  14,  25) 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen)  but  on  Fkol's  second  visit 
to  the  Jewuh  capital  (QaL  iL  9)  John  was  again  ther& 
His  subeeqnent  movements  are  obscnre,  but  he  can  hardly 
have  been  in  Jerusalem  at  tiie  time  of  Paul's  last  visit  there 
in  S8  iL.D. 

At  tliit  point  tha  hiatoiy  of  the  spotti*  is  taken  np  by  ecclraiuti- 
cal  tradition.  Polyentea,  biahop  A  Ephema,  190  A.D.  (in  Euaeb., 
H.B.,  iU.  SI;  V.  84),  stteata  that  Jobs  "who  lar  on  tha  boaom  of 
tin  lionl "  died  at  Sphaana ;  anil,  though  thia  arid* nea  ia  waakanad 
bj  the  learnd«7  trait  that  ha  "  was  a  iwieat  wearing  tha  v^raXar  " 
or  ^Id  plata  that  distingniahed  the  high-prieatlT  mitre,  it  ia  fair 
to  infer  that  the  grave  of  the  apoatls  waa  already  ahown  (oomp. 
H.  S.,1U.  S9).  Irenmia  in  rariooa  paaaages  of  hia  worke  emtflrms 
tUa  tradition.  Ha  aays  that  John  livad  np  to  the  time  of  Tn^an, 
and  pnbliahad  hia  Gonwl  is  Epheana.  IranBOa  alao  idantiBaa  tba 
apoatle  with  John  the  diacipla  of  the  Lord,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypaa 
nader  Domitian,  whom  hia  teacher  Polycaro  had  known  peraonally, 
and  of  whom  Polyrarp  had  moch  to  telL  Theae  tiauitiona  are 
aeeeptad  and  anla>)(ad  by  later  aathora,  Taitullian  adding  that 
John  waa  baniahad  to  Patmoa  after  he  hiad  miraculooaly  aonrived 
the  paniahment  of  immenion  in  boiling  oil  Aa  it  ia  evident  that 
legend  waa  buay  wilh  John  aa  early  aa  tljs  time  of  Polyctataa,  while 
Iranaoa'a  view  that  tba  Apocalypse  was  written  under  Domitian 
ia  inoonalatant  with  tha  Internal  evidence  offered  by  that  book,  the 
real  worth  of  these  tiiditiona  reqnins  to  ha  taated  by  examination 
of  their  nltimata  aonrca.  Thia  inqoiir  haa  bean  piaaaed  npon 
acholaia  ainca  the  apoatolic  authonhip  ff  the  Apocalypea  or  of  the 
Fourth  Ooapal  or  of  both  theae  worka  haa  been  diapnted.  See 
doarau  and  Rxvn^nox.  The  question  ia  not  atrlctly  one  between 
advanoi^  and  oonaervative  eriticiam,  for  tha  Tubingen  achool  reeog- 
niird  tha  Apooalypaa  aa  apoatoUo,  and  found  in  it  a  oonfirmation  of 
John'a  raddanoa  iiuEphania.  On  the  other  hand,  LiltielberKer(1840)^ 
Keim  (Jtm  •.  Sat.,  vol  i.,  ISdT),  Holtxmann  (in  Bibtl-Lex.,  :v.), 
Scholtaa  (Thwt.  T^ibcA,  1871),  and  other  reoent  writers  wholly 
i^aet  tba  tractition,  while  it  has  able  dsfendan  in  Staiti  (Stvd.  u. 
KHL,  1868), Hllgnfald  {JIM..  1875,  p.  894 tq.;  Z.f.  W.  T.  1872, 
1877),  and  Ll^oot  {Omimp.  Rn.,  1876,  187S). 

Ilia  opponents  of  the  tradition  lay  wei^t  on  the  abaanoe  of  no«- 
tiva  avidrnca  befora  the  kttar  part  rf  the  Sd.  century,  espectally 
in  Papiaa,  and  in  the  apistles  of  Ignatina  and  of  Irenana'a  authority 
Folyearp.  Bat  thqr  siso  And  it  nacaaaaiy  to  aaanma  tliat  Irancna 
mistook  Polyearp,  sad  that  John  "the  diaeipls  of  the  Lord,"  who 
waa  known  to  tha  latter,  was  not  tha  apoatla  bat  a  certain  prea- 
bytar  John  of  whom  ws  btsr  from  Papiaa.  Thia  view  would  be 
at  ones  refuted  if  wa  oooM  hold  with  aome  aoholara  that  the  pres- 
byter b  bat  snothsr  name  for  tha  apoatle.  Thia  identification 
had  already  anpportara  is  tha  time  of  Jerome  (Fir.  III.,  9  ;  comp. 
ITaener,  Jda  8.  TimaUui,  Bonn,  1877),  but  aaem^  ineonaiatent  with 
a  fair  nading  of  the  worda  of  Papiaa.  It  ia  therefore  venr  poaaible 
tiiat  aoma  uSam  which  Irsnans  in  his  later  yeara  auppoaed  Polyearp 
to  have  talataa  of  tha  noatia  really  belong  to  the  other  John  (aee 
Oosnus  X.  8S0) ;  bat  ft  is  a  mnen  stronger  thing  to  aaanme  that 
ha  was  ndstsken  in  sq>postng  that  Polyearp  had  oonvarsed  with 
the  apostls  at  sIL  An  sltogather  indepeodant  and  apnarently 
ineonastant  tradition  that  John  was  killed  by  tha  Jews  is  given 
on  tha  aatbority  of  Papias  br  Oanwioa  Hsmartolos  in  th«  >th 
^csntofy. 


JOHN,  Epistles  or.  Of  the  three  Epistles  which  are 
ascribed  to  the  apostle  John,  the  First  is  by  far  the  most 
important,-both  from  the  space  which  it  occupies  in  the 
canon  and  from  the  weightiuess  of  its  teaching. 

FutsT  Epistle. — TiiU, — Some  exception  has  been  taken 
to  tha  title  -"  epistle  "  as  applied  to  this  document,  seeing 
that  it  bears  the  name  neither  of  sender  nor  of  recipient, 
and  carries  with  it  no  definiteness  of  message  to  a  special 
correspondent  But,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that 
with  regard  to  its  literary  form  it  would  more  properly 
be  described  aa  a  homily  or  discourse,  the  frequently 
ie(2lirring  terms  "  I  wrote,"  "  I  have  written,"  imfdy  that 
the  message  was  written,  not  orally  delivered. 

Oenuinetien. — Thtfeztemal  evidence  for  the  genninenesa 
of  this  epistle  is  weighty.  Polyearp,  a  disciple  of  John, 
writes  with  evident  reference  to  1  John  iv.  3  :  irm  yap  8s 
iy/i^  ofjLoXoy^'lria-ovy'Xpurrif  cv  oufuct  cAijXvtfcVtu  im)(piiT- 
rit  ioTir  {Ad  Phil.,  vii.).  Eusebins,  writing  of  Fapiaa 
{ff.  E.,  iiL  39),  says :  Kep^pi^nu  S*  i  a^ror  /uiprvpuiK  daro 
rrjt'Iadyvm rporipas  trurroXSji  Kol  diro  T^s  tUrpm  o/toiac.' 
The  epistle  was  frequently  cited  by  Ireiueas,  a  disciple  of 
Polyearp,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  statement  of  Ensebiua 
(H.  E,,  V.  8)  and  from  his  extant  werk  against  heretics  {Adv. 
Heeret.,  iiL  16,  v.  and  viii.).  Tlie  two  epistles  of  St  John 
mentioned  in  the  canon  of  Muratori  are  probably  the  Second 
and  Third,  but  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  First  in  that 
particular  cnnnoxinn  implies  its  acknowledged  canonicity ; 
moreover,  the  same  canon  contains  a  citation  of  1  John  L 
1,  4.  The  early  fragment  called  the  letter  to  Diognetua 
haa  unmistakable  allasions  to  the  Johannine  epistles.  The 
Peshito  contains  the  epistle,  and  there  is  an  undoubted 
reference  to  it  in  the  letter  from  tha  churches  of  Vienne 
and  Lyon&  All  those  authorities  belong  to  the  first  two 
centuries.  In  the  succeeding  centuries  the  volume  oi 
evidence  grows.  Ensebina  reckons  the  epistle  among  the 
HomologotLmena  or  writings  of  acknowledged  aufhority, 
and  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alezandrinus, 
Origen,  and  Cyprian,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  already 
adduced,  indicates  its  reception  in  all  the  churches.* 

To  those  who  accept  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  John's,  tha 
etrength  of  the  internal  evidence  for  the  Johannine  aatho^ 
ship  of  the  epistle  lies  iu  the  similarity  of  words,  of  teaching, 
and  of  style  between  the  two  writings.  This  similarity  is 
ao  marked  that  it  requires  no  argumentative  proof.  It  is 
a  similarity  not-  only  of  diction,  or  of  parallel  expressiona 
and  pecnliaritiee  of  style,  but  one  which  is  penetrated  by 
the  more  subtle  correspondence  of  undercurrents  of  thought 
and  of  implied  knowledge.  See  on  thia  port  of  the  subjeot 
Westcott,  Iniroduetion  to  tht  Gotpfl  of  St  John,  pi  IzL  ij., 
in  the  Speakei'i  Commentarf;  and  Davidson's  Jntnduelion 
to  tht  Study  of  the  ifew  Teitament,  iL  293  tq.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  closeness  of  the  connexion  between 
the  epistles  and  the  gospel  haa  necessarily  involved  the 
former  in  the  assaults  of  recent  criticism  upon  the  gennine- 
ness  of  the  latter.'  Some  critics,  however,  while  admitting 
the  similarity  of  style,  contend  that  there  are  diffeienos* 
of  doctrine  between  the  gospel  and  epistle  which  preclude 
identity  of  authorship.  The  main  points  advanoed  in 
behalf  of  this  statement  are — the  supposed  differences  in 
eschatological  views,  the  application  of  the  term  "  Fu»- 
dete-"  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  gospel  and  to 
the  office  of  Christ  alone  in  the  epiatle,  the  introdnction 
into  the  epistle  of  such  terms  as  XXavfM  and  xp^f't  whidi 
are  not  found  in  the  gospd,  and,  lastly,  the  polemical  and 


>  See,  howerer,  for  excepUoni  that  may  ha  taken  to  theea  i 
monlea,  OoeriLS,  voL  z.  pp.  820,  823.  \ 

'  Tha  «piatle  wu  not  Included  In  the  Harolonita  oaaon,  and  the 
Ahet,  an  obactire  aect  ao  named  bj  Eptphaniua  {ffmr.,  i.  1-8),  aasM 
to  hare  r^ected  thia,  together  with  Oa  other  writiaga  of  St  John, 

'  Boa  Oosrsu^  vol.  z.  p.  8)9, 
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Strongly  anti-Doe*tic  tone  which  ir  said  to  diRtingnisfa  the 
epistle  from  the  gospeL  Such  differencea,.  however,  are 
in  part  more  apparent  than  real  (they  are  certainly  not 
contradictions),  and  in  part  may  be  naturally  explained  by 
the  changed  circumstances  in  which  the  two  writings  were 
composed  and  the  different  aims  proposed  in  them.  On 
this  point  see  Westcoft,  p.  IxxxviiL,  and  Benss,  Intro- 
duction, p.  358  j;. 

J>ale. — The  date  of  the  epistle  must  remain  in  ance^ 
(ainty;  but  it  is  generally  viewed  as  later  in  composition 
than  the  gospeL  "The  phrases  in  the  gospel,''  writes 
Professor  Westcott,  "have  a  definite  historic  connexion; 
they  belong  to  drcumstancea  which  explain  then.  The 
phrases  in  the  epistle  are  in  part  generalizations  and  in 
part  interpretations  of  the  earlier  language  in  view  of 
Christ's  completed  work,  and  of  the  experience  of  the 
Christian  ehnrch."  The  some  writer  assigns  on  good 
grounds  to  the  gospel  as  well  as  to  the  epistle  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  In  this  view  jo^ari; 
ipa,  ch.  iL  18,,  most  be  understood  of  the  approach  of 
the  second  advent  of  Christ. 

Ckxation  and  Contenti. — Mr  Browning  has  in  his  Dtath 
in  the  Daert  caught  the  true  occasion  of  ^e  apostle's  letter : 
it  was  written  in  view  of  the  time  when 

"  Th«ra  ia  left  on  earth 
Ko  one  slire  who  knew  (conaider  thU),-^ 
Saw  with  his  eyes  and  handled  vith  hia  hanJa 
That  vUeh  was  from  the  Ant,  the  Word  of  Life; 
How  will  it  be  when  none  more  aaith  '  I  aaw'l " 

It  ii  the  testimony  of  the  last  surviving  eyewitntes  of 
the  Lord,  far  removed  from  the  scenes  and  words  which  he 
attests,  giving,  in  view  of  rising  error, — Qnostic  and  Docetic, 
— the  apostolic  judgment  on  questions  of  the  day,  and 
fonnding  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine  on  a  recognition 
of  the  historical  Christ 

The  subject  and  character  of  the  epistle  answer  these 
conditions.  The  direct  testimony  to  the  real  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  the  declaration  of  spiritual  tests 
(••  in  ch.  L  6,'  iL  29,  iiL  19,  and  in  many  other  passages) 
which  gives  an  introspective  element  to  the  epistle,  and, 
lastly,  the  impreasire  re-deliveiy  of  familiar  truths  not 
freshly  defined  but  exhibited  in  different  mutual  relations, 
are  characteristic  of  an  address  given  by  an  aged  teacher 
to  a  generation  of  men  who  had  not  seen  the  Lord, — from 
whom  thereforb  objective  proof  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
who  in  conseqotnce  would  desire  some  clear  testimony  of 
the  facta  about  Jesus,  and  some  definite  tests  of  communion 
with  Qoa  and  of  the  reality  of  their  spiritual  condition.  It 
is  an  address  to  the  instructed.  Much  therefore  is  taken 
for  granted ;  many  elementary  principles  and  truths  of  the 
Christian  life  are  left  unnoticed ;  and  religions  terms  fre- 
quent in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  absent  from 
this  epistle.  ■  The  apostle  writes  "  because  they  have  known 
Him  Aat  was  from  the  beginning"  (it  13),  and  his  aim  is 
a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  and  a  confirmation  of  faith. 

After  an  intcodaetion,  giving  his  credentials  as  a  witness 
and  stating  his  aim,  the  ^Matle  detivefs  his  message  to 
the  ehnrch,  "  Ood  is  light "  (L  6).  This  thought  is  the 
•abject  of  the  epistle  ;  it  is  illustrated  by  the  opposite  of 
light — darkness,  and  by  analogous  purs  of  oppoiitea,  in 
which  the  principal  theme  is  exhibited  in  different  aspects : 
these  are — righteousness  and  sin,  truth  and  falsehood, 
love  and  hate,  God  and  the  world,  life  and  death.  To 
those  ideas,  whidi  ate  in  truth  varied  expressions  of  one 
and  the  same  idea,  the  apoetle  turns  ajtd  returns,  not 
repsbting  himself,  bat  on  each  reiteration  of  the  truth 
adding  sotne  £nah  thonght  and  deeper  truth.  Through 
these  oppositea  rnns  another  thought— judgment  or  deei- 
rfon, — wUdi  is  riewed  not  as  a  fatate  bnt  u  an  arar. 
pcateat  fact  in  fbe  Christian  M% 


After  the  delivery  of  his  message  (ayycAui)  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  set  forth  some  effects  of  the  "  light," — fellow- 
ship with  one  another,  confession  of  sin,  forgiveness  of 
sin  (L  6-10).  This  suggests  one  aspect  of  the  object  of 
the  "  message,"  freedom  from  sin,  the  test  of  which,  i.;., 
in  other  words,  the  test  of  kno«ring  God,  is  observance  of 
His  commandments,  which  are  summed  up  in  luve  (<iyan}) 
(iL  l-Il).  Here  the  apostle  reminds  his  readers  why  he 
sends  the  message ;  it  is  because  (ori)  they  to  whom  it 
comes  are  Christians,  whose  sins  have  been  forgiven,  who 
have  known  Christ,  who  have  conquered  Satan  j  it  comes 
to  all, — to  little  children,  to  young  men,  to  the  aged  (iL 
12-li).  Therefore  let  tiiem  not  love  the  world  nor  the 
things  of  the  world  (iL  15-17).  Hence  the  thought  of 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  signs  thereof.  Of  these  one 
is  the  Antichrist.  There  are  now  many  Antichrists  even  in 
the  nominal  ehnrch.  Bnt  there  is  a  test  of  the  true  Chris- 
tian,— to  have  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  auction  (xpCviut)  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  truth  (iL  18-28). 

A  new  section  begins  with  the  thought  of  sonship  of 
God.  The  test  of  sonship  is  doing  righteousness  becnuae 
God  is  righteous.  Sonship  is  a  proof  of  the  Father's  love, 
and  the  condition  of  it  is  Ukeness  to  the  Father  (iL  28-iiL 
9).  The  connexion  is  then  traced  between  righteousness 
and  love  (10-13),  between  love  and  life,  and  hate  and 
death  (14,  15).  This  suggests  the  range  of  love, — self- 
sacrifice  even  to  death  (16-18).  Truth  (suggested  by 
reality  of  love)  ii  shown  to  be  tested  by  keeping  the  com- 
mandments, the  first  of  which  is  love  (19-23),  the  result 
is  the  indwelling  of  Christ  which  the  Spirit  testifies  (24). 
The  mention  of  the  Spirit  leads  the  apostle's  thoughts 
once  more,  as  in  ch.  iL  18  tq.,  to  the  distinction  between 
true  spirits  and  false.  The  test  is  the  same,  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  Christ  has  come  in  the  fl^  (iv.  1-6). 
The  thought  of  the  true  Christian  as  distinguished  from 
the  false  again  suggests  mutual  love,  which  springs  from 
God's  love  to  ns  manifested  by  the  mission  of  Christ 
Mutual  love  is  a  proof  of  the  iudwelling  Christ  (7-13). 
Here  the  apostle  pauses  to  bear  impresaive  witneaa  tu 
the  mission  of  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  (14-16),  and 
then  resumes  the  subject  of  love.  A  result  of  perfect  love 
is  confidence  in  the  day  of  judgment  But  absence  of 
brotherly  love  means  want  of  love  to  God  (17-21).  For 
the  test  of  brotherly  love  is  love  to  Ood,  which  oonsists  in 
keeping  His  commandments  through  the  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  that  overcomes  the  world  (v.  1-5).  Jesus  Christ 
then  is  the  9bject  of  faith.  Faith  brings  its  own  evidence, 
and  its  evidence  ia  that  God  gave  eternal  life  (6-1 2).  To 
effect  the  knowledge  of  this  (the  possession  of  eternal  life), 
and  the  belief  in  the  Son  of  God,  were  the  apcetle's  objects 
in  writing.  Soeh  knowledge  and  belief  bring  assurance, 
from  which  results  certainty  of  answer  to  prayer.  The 
instance  given  is  intercessory  prayer  (13-17).  In  con- 
clusion the  apostle  recapitulates  some  of  the  leading  truths 
dwelt  upon  in  the  epistle. 

From  this  brief  sammaiy  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sections 
are  sometimes  linked  together  by  a  manifest  chain  of 
reasoning  and  that  aometimes  the  concloding  word  in  one 
paragraph  snggeais  the  fresh  train  of  thonght  in  the  nest. 
Some  expositors  detect  a  more  logical  sequence  in  the  epistle. 
But  the  varying  teanlts  of  their  ezpoaitions  go  to  prove  the 
improbability  tiiat  the  apostie  had  in  view  any  aaek  a^ 
tematio  arrangement  See,  however,  DOsterduek,  whose 
schAme  is  mainly  followed  by  Alford,  and  Davidson,  Intro- 
dvction  to  the  Study  of  tkt  Ifett  Tataauxt. 

Where  Written  and  to  Whom  Addrtmd.—'Tht)  einatle 
was  probably  written  at  Ephenis,  where  the  moat  andant 
tradition  places  the  closing  scenes  of  St  John's  lifc^  and 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  or  as  an  encydieal 
letter  to  the  churches  of  Asia.    In  soma  Latin  US&,  bow« 
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ever,  aud  in  St  AuguEtine's  Qtuui.  Etang.,  ii.  39,  tbo 
address  ad  Parthos  is  found,  Bede  adds  testimoDy  to 
the  same  effect  But  such  a  destination  of  the  epistle  is 
nnlikely  in  itself,  receives  no  support'  from  the  Greek 
Church,  and  u  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Hence 
the  baot  criticism  rejects  the  superscription.  It  is  variously 
accounted  for.  TVliiston,  in  his  Commentary  on  tht  SpistUi 
(1719),  SDggests  that  the  original  address  was  rpixs  mp- 
OivmK,  and  that  this  abbreviated  appeared  in  Latin  as 
ad  Parthoi ;  according  to  others  it  is  a  corruption  of  cul 
Spar$oi,  "to  the  dispersed." 

Before  textual  criticism  was  studied  scientifically,  much 
controversy  turned  upon  the  words  contained  in  vera.  7 
and  8  of  cb.  v.  The  disputed  passage,  iv  rf  ovpea^  .  .  .  h 
T§y^h  now  omitted  by  all  the  leading  editors,  on  indis- 
putable authority. 

Secokd  and  Third  Epistles. — Tliese  are  interesting, 
as  the  only  examples  of  apostolic  letters  to  private  persons, 
except  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  which  have  descended  to 
us.  Their  genuineness  is  well  attested,  though  with  less 
decisive  evidence  than  that  of  the  FiAt  Epistle.  Irensus 
quotes  2  John  10,  11.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom.,  ii. 
66)  alludes  to  the  First  Epistle  in  a  way  which  implies 
another,  h>  rg  luZon  ixwrroAg,  Dionysiiis  of  Alexandria 
(248  A.D.)  makes  express  mention  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles ;  Alexander,  b'ishop  of  Alexandria,  cites  a  passage 
from  the  Second.  The  Muratorian  canon,  as  already  stated, 
probably  contains  a  reference  to  the  two  minor  epistlea 

On  the  other  hand,  Eusebtus  mentions  those  epistles 
among  the  ayTiXty6ii€m.,0T  disputed  writings  {II.  J?.,iiL  25); 
Jerome  writes  that  tlicy  were  ascribed  to  John  the 
Presbyter;  Cyprian  appears  never  to  cite  from  them  in 
his  own  writings  (though  he  records  words  of  Blahop 
Anrelins,  who,  speaking  in  a  synod,  quotes  2  John  9) ; 
Tertullian  is  equally  silent ;  the  Peshito  does  not  contain 
either  epistle. 

In  answer  to  the  doubts  thus  raised  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  brevity  and  unimportance  of  the  two  minor  epistles 
sufficiently  account  for  the  comparative  silence  of  the  first 
two  centuries  respecting  them ;  that  the  existence  of  John 
the  Presbyter  rests  on  the  slender  authority  of  an  inference 
from  a  statement  by  Papias  (Eus.,  if.  S.,\a.  39);  that 
the  style  and  expressions  in  the  disputed  eputles  are  so 
manifestly  Johannine  that,  if  they  did  not  proceed  from 
John  the  apostle,  theymust  be  the  work  of  a  conscious 
imitator,  who,  if  honest,  would  have  used  hb  own  name, 
if  an  intentional  deceiver,  that  of  th*;  apostle;  that  the 
term  i  xpmfivnpoi  {"  the  elder,"  or  "  the  aged  "),  2  John 
I,  3  John  1,  is  either  a  title  of  dignity  or  descriptive  of 
age  (if  the  first  it  may  be  paralleled  by  the  use  of 
uvinTr-pvrPvnpm,  1  Pet  v.  1 ;  if  the  second,  by  that  of 
rptafiunji,  PhiL  9,  both  applied  by  an  apostle  to  himself). 
The  greeting  in  the  Second  Epistle  IkXikt^  Kvpif.  is 
variously  interpreted — either  (a)  of  a  person  ^to  the  elect 
lady,  to  the  elect  Kyria,  or  to  the  lady  Eclecta),  or  (i)  of  a 
church  mystically  addressed  under  a  personal  appellation. 
The  last  hypothesis  is  unlikely,  and  is  ncft  supported  either 
by  New  Testament  usage  or  by  the  early  apocryphal  writings. 
If  either  iitXtKTJ  or  mpia  be  a  proper  name,  it  is  better  to 
regard  mpia  as  such,  since  ^xXcxrot  is  a  term  applied  to  all 
the  saints,  and  in  this  very  letter  to  the  lady's  sister,  ver. 
13.  On  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that  both  IkXckti} 
and  Kvpia  bear  their  ordinary  meanings,  and  that  the  A.T. 
is  correct 

The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Qains  orCaius,  a  name 
so  common  that  all  identifications  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  conjectural.  From  the  epistle  we  learn  that  he  was 
a  Christian  of  good  report,  probably  a  layman,  whom  the 
apostle  commends  for  his  hospitality  to  certain  missionaries 
of  the  faith  who  seem  to  have  visited  his  city.     Two  other  j 


names  are  mentioned — Diotrephes,  a  leading  and  ambitioot 
presbyter,  who  had  refusM  to  obey  the  apostle's  injunctions, 
and  Demetrius,  either  the  bearer  of  the  epistle  or  a  member 
of  the  same  church,  to  which  Caius  belonged. 

The  time  when  and  the  place  where  these  epistles  were 
written  must  remain  unknowA  from  the  absence  of  any 
data  by  which  to  determine  them.  ' 

Tlw  Torks  consoltrd  for  this  article  hare  been  the  commentatin 
of  Alfonl,  Ebrard,  LUcke,  and  Rcnaa  on  the  Epistles,  and  that  of 
"Weatcott  on  the  Oosptl  of  St  John  (Speaker' i  Commentary) ;  West- 
cott,  Tht  Canon  (j^UuH'ewTettamenti  Vnniei'tJPIaniititqfCliru- 
tianity  (Bohn'a  trans.,  vol  IL);  F.  D.  llanrice'e  LtelurtM  on  tiu 
Epiatlajf  SI  John ;  and  Davidsoa'a  Iwtroiuelion  to  thi  Xev  Teita- 
tneut.  There  are  also  commentariea,  amoDgothen^  by  Dtisterdieck, 
18.52;  Luthardt,  1880;  Hanpt,  18«»;  Baur,  1848;  Hilgenfeld,  1864, 
the  lost  tivo  representing  the  Tubingen  school  of  ctitioam.   (A.  C) 

.  JOHN,  QosPKL  OF.-    See  Qospeu^  yol  z.  pi  818. 

JOHN  THB  Baptist,  the  last  of  l^e  prophets  ant}  the 
"forerunner"  of  Christ,  was  born  in  a  vAic UovSa  (accord- 
ing to  rabbinical  tradition,  at  Hebron,*but  according  to  an 
ingenious  modem  interpretation  of  the  phrase^  at  Jntta), 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  year  749  A.V.C. 
His  father  Zechariah  was  a  priest "  of  the  course  of  Abia  "; 
his  mother  Elisabeth  was  related  to  Mary,  the  mother  oC 
Jeans,  whose  senior  he  was  by  six  months.  The  circnm- 
stances  of  his  birth  are  related  with  much  detail  in  Luke 
L,  but  those  of  his  early  years  are  summed  up  in  the  single 
expression  at  ver.  80  that  he  "  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  tUl  the  day  ofl  his  shewing 
unto  Israel"  In  his  thirtieth  year  (Autumn,  779  A.U.C.) 
he  began  his  public  life  in  the  "  wilderness  of'  Judnsa,"  the 
wild  district  that  lies  between  the  Kidron  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan, 
where  multitudes  were  attractoi  by  his  eloquence.  His 
appearance,  costume,  and  habits  of  life  were  such  is  to 
recall  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  what  they  had  read  aboit 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  particularly  about  El^'ah,  who 
came  to  be  regarded  as  his  prototype.  Kor  was  his  preach- 
ing in  substance  different  from  theirs :  his  central  doctrine 
was  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  had  come  near,  and 
preparation  for  its  speedy  arrival  by  an  appropriate  change 
of  heart  and  life  was  the  practical  duty  he  urged.  'With 
regard  to  the  nature  of  tikff  baptism  he  administered,  much 
uncertainty  exists ;  for  some  discussion  of  its  origin  and 
meaning,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Baptibv  (toL 
iiL  p.  348-9).  Amongst  those  who  resorted  to  this  rite 
was  John's  kinsman,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  he  had 
foretold,  and  now  acknowledged,  as  one  mightier  than 
himself,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to 
unloose.  The  duration  of  John's  ministry  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty ;  it  terminated  in  his  imprisonment  in 
the  fortress  of  Hachxms,  to  which  he  had  been  committed 
by  Herod  Antipas,  whose  incestuons  marriage  with 
Herodias  the  Baptist  had  sternly  rebuked,  and  where  he 
was  beheaded  under  circumstances  which  are  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  the  Bible.  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
with  safety  be  placed  later  than  the  end  of  783  A.u.a  For 
our  knowledge  of  John  the  Baptist  we  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  notices  contained  in  the  Oospel  narratives, 
but  a  brief  atfcount  of  his  career  is  also  given  by  Joeephus 
{Ant.,  xviiL'  6);  some  legends  of  an  obviously  fictitious 
character  are  contained  in  the  apocryphal  Qospela. 

JOHN,  the  name  of  twenty-two  popes. 

JOHN  L  (pope  from  623  to  C26)  was  aTuscan  by  birth, 
and  was  consecrated  pope  on  the  death  of  Hormisdaa;  In 
625  he  was  sent  by  Theodoric  at  the  head  of  an  embaaqr  to 
Constantinople  to  obtain  from  the  emperor  Justin  toleration 
for  the  Ariana;  but,  whether  designedly  or  not,  he  succeeded 
so  imperfectly  in  his  mission  that  Theodoric  on  his  retnm, 
suspecting  that  he  had  acted  only  halfheartedly,  threw  him 
into  prison,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  Felix  IV.  (oc 
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IIL)  succeeding  him.    He  wm  enrolled  unimg  the  martyrs, 
hia  day  being  May  27. 

JOHN  II.  (pope  from  633  to  635),  snmuned  on  accoant 
of  his  eloquence  Mercnrius,  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Boniface  IL  Daring  his  pontificate  a 
decree  against  simony  wns  engtaven  on  marble  and  placed 
before  the  altar  of  St  Feter'a  At  the  instance  of  die 
emperor  Justinian  he  adopted  the  proposition  untM  de 
Trinitatt  pcutui  est  in  cami  as  a  test  of  the  orthodoxy  of 
certain  Scythian  monks  accused  of  Nestorian  tendencies. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Agapetus  L 

JOHN  IIL  (pope  from  560  to  6 73), successor  toPelagiui, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  .Iloman  family.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  successfal  in  preventing  an  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  recall  of  the  deposed  exarch  Narses,  but  the  Lombards 
■Jill  continued  their  incursions,  and,  especially  during  the 
pontificate  of  his.  successor  Benedict  L',~ltifiieted^great 
miseries  on  the  province. 

JOHN  IV.  (pope  from  $40  po  642)  was  a  Dalmatian  by 
birth,  and  succeeded  Severinus  after  the  papal  chair  had 
been  vacant-leur  months.  While  he  adhered  to  the  repu- 
diation of  -the  Monothelitio  doctrine  by  Severinus,  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  connexion  ofHonorins  L 
with  the  heresy.  His  successor  was  Theodoras  L 
.  JOHl(  y.  (pope  from  685  to  686)  was  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
and  on  account  of  llis-iuawtedge  of  QreeV  had  in  680  been 
named  papal  legate  to  the  sixth  oecumenical  council  at 
Constantinople.  He  was  the  successor  of  Benedict  II.,  and 
after  a  pontificate  of  little  more  than  a'year,  passed  chiefly 
in  bed,  was  followed  by  Conon. 

JOHN  YI.  (pope  from  701  to  705)  was  a  native  of 
Greece,  and  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  two  months  after 
the  death  of  Sergins  I.  An  attempt  of  the  exarch  Theo- 
phylact  of  Ravenna  to  extort  from  him  certain  concessions 
to  the  Byzantine  emperor  Tiberias  was  frustrated  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Italian  portion  of  the  army  with  which  he 
threatened  Borne,  who  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  pops 
would  have  put  their  leader  to  death.  Partly  by  persuasion 
and  partly  by  means  of  a  bribe,  John  also  succeeded  in 
inducing  Qisulph,  duke  of  Benevento,  to  withdraw  from 
the  territories  of  the  church. 

JOHN  VIL  (pops  from  705  to  707),  successor  of  John 
VL,  was  also  of  Qreek  nationality.  He  declined  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  emperor  Justinian  IL  that  he  should 
give  his  sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  Quinisext  or  Trullan 
council  of  691,,  on  the  ground  that  a  papal  legate  was  not 
present,  and  his  death  shortly  afterwards  delivered  him 
from  the  necessity  of  committing  himself  to  a  more  decided 
opinion.     He  was  followed  by  Sisinniua 

JOHN  VIIL  (pope  from  872  to  88 2),  successor  of  Adrian 
II.,  was  a  Roman  by  birth.  His  chief  aim  daring  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  papal  chair  was  to  build  up  his  temjioral  power 
by  uniting  the  various  discordant  political  elements  of  Italy 
into  a  theocracy  under  his  own  immediate  etintrol,  and  by 
subordinating  the  empire  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
Rome.  The  qualifications  he  brought  to  the  task  he  had 
undertaken  were  a  resolute  and  unbending  will,  an  nnscru- 
plilous  readiness  to  employ  any  means  that  might  best 
advance  his  purpose,  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  diplomatic 
intrigue.  Events,  however,  were  so  fatally  opposed  to  his 
designs  that  no  sooner  did  one  of  his  schemes  begin  to 
realize  itself  in  fact  than  it  was  shattered  and  dissipated 
by  an  anlo  iked-for  chance.  To  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  winning  a  recognition  of  the  dependence  of 
the  imperial  authority  on  that  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  an  influential  alliance  against  his  enemies,  he 
agreed,  in  876,  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles 
the  Bald,  but  that  monarch  was  too  much  occupied  in 
Germany  to  grant  him  much  effectual  aid,  and  about  the 
^iue  of  th;  death  pf  Charles  he  fottiid  >(  necesaaiy  to  come 


to  ignominious  terms  with  the  Saracens,  who  were  only 
prevented  from  entering  Rome  by  the  promise  of  an  annual 
tribute.  Carloman,  the  opponent  of  Charles's  son  Louis, 
soon  after  invaded  northern  Italy,  and,  securing  the  sup- 
port of  the  bishops  and  counts,  demanded  from  the  pope 
the  imperial  crown.  John  attempted  to  temporize,  but 
Duke  Lambert  of  Spoleto,  a  partisan  of  Carloman,  whom 
events  had  recalled  to  Germany,  entered  Rome  in  878  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  and  for  thirty  days  virtually  held 
him  a  prisoner  in  St  Peter'a  He  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful in  winning  any  concession  from  the  pope,  who  after 
his  withdrawal  carried  out  a  previous  purpose  of  going  to 
France.  There  he  presided  at  the  council  of  Troyea,  which 
promulgated  a  ban  of  excommunication  against  the  Sup- 
porters of  Carloman — amongst  others  Adalbert  of  Tuscany, 
Lambert  of  Spoleto,  and  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto,  who 
was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  papal  chair.  In  879  John 
returned  to  Italy  accompanied  by  Duke  Boeo  of  I^vanee, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  son,  and  made  an  unanceeasfnl 
attempt  to  get  recognized  as  king  of  Italy.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  compelled  to  give  a  promise  of  his  sanction  to 
the  claims  of  Charles  the  Fat,  who  received  from  him  the 
imperial  crown  in  881.  Previous  to  this,  in  order  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor  against  the  Saracens,  he  had 
agreed  to  sanction  the  restoration  of  Fhotius  to  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and  had  withdrawn  his  consent  on  finding 
that  he  reaped  from  the  concession  no  substantial  benefit 
Charles  the  Fat,  partly  from  iinwillingness,  partly  from 
natural  inability,  gave  him  also  no  effectual  aid,  and  the 
last  years  of  John  VIIL  were  spent  chiefly  in  hnrling  vain 
anathemas  against  his  various  political  enemiea.  According 
to  the  annalist  of  Fulda,  he  was  mardered  by  membem  oi 
his  household.     His  successor  was  Martin  IL 

JOHN  IX.  (pope  from  898  to  900)  was  of  German  birth, 
and  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order.  He  not  only  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  his  predecessor  Theodore  IL  in 
granting  Christian  bnrial  to  Formosus,  but  at  a  council 
held  at  Ravenna  decreed  that  the  records  of  the  synod 
which  had  condemned  him  should  be  burned.  Finding, 
however,  that  it  was  advisable  to  cement  the  ties  between 
the  empire  and  the  papacy,  John  gave  unhesitating  snpport 
to  Lambert  in  preference  to  Amnlf,  and  also  induced  the 
council  to  determine  that  henceforth  the  consecration  of 
the  popes  should  take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  legates.  The  sudden  death  of  Lambert  shattered 
the  hopee  which  this  alliance  seemed  to  promisa.  John 
was  succeeded  by  Benedict  IV. 

JOHN  X.  (pope  from  914  to  928)  was  deacon  at  Bologna 
when  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  empress  Theodora, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  elevated  first  to  that  see 
and  then  to  the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna.  In  direct  oppo- 
sition to  a  decree  of  council,  he  was  aiiio  at  the  instigation 
of  Theodora  promoted  to  the  papal  chair  as  the  sueceaaar 
of  Lando,  Like  John  IX.  he  endeavoured  to  secnre  him- 
self against  his  temporal  enemies  through  a  close  alliancs 
with  the  imperial  power  and  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Italian  kingdom.  With  this  view  he  in  December 
915  granted  the  imperial  crown  to  Berengar,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  imperial  troops  and  the  forces  of  the  duke 
of  Benevento  and  Naples  he  took  the  fidd  in  penon  against 
the  Saracens,  over  whom  he  gained  a  great  victory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garigliano.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Beren- 
gar through  the  combination  of  the  Italian  princes  again 
frustrated  the  hopes  of  a  united  Italy  sobeervient  to  papal 
purposes,  and  after  witnessing  several  years  of  anarchy  ud 
confusion  John  perished  through  the  intrigues  of  Marwis, 
daughter  of  TheodoriL     His  successor  was  Leo  VL 

JOHN  XL  (pope  from  931  to  936)  was  bom  in  906, 
the  son  of  Mairosia  and  the  repnted  son  of  Sergins  IIL 
Through  the  influence  of  bis  mother  he  was  (£o«en  ta 
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•aeeaed  Stephen  VIL  kt  the  early  age  of  twenty-onei     He  I 
was  the  mere  exponent  of  the  porpoae*  of  hi*  mother,  ' 
until  her  eon  Alborio  succeeded  in  933  in  orerthtowing 
their  anthority.     The  ixjpe  waa  kept  a  virtnal  priaonar  in  ] 
the  Lateno,  where  he  ia  said  to  have  died  in  936,  in  wliich 
year  Leo  VIL  waa  conaecrated  his  laccenaor. 

JOHN'  XIL  (pope  from  956  to  96i)  waa  the  aon  of 
Alberie,  whom  he  ancceeded  as  patrician  of  Borne  in  951, 
being  Uien  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Hia  original  name 
was  Octavian,  but  when  he  aaanmed  the  papal  tiara  aa  aae- 
ee«aor  to  Agapetns  II.,  he  adopted  the  apostolic  name  of 
John,  the  firit  example,  it  is  said,  of  the  cuHtom  of  altering 
the  anmame  in  connexion  with  elevation  to  the  papal  chair. 
Aa  a  temporal  ruler  John  waa  devoid  of  the  vigour  and 
firmneaa  of  his  father,  and  his  union  of  the  papal  office — 
which  through  his  scandalous  private  life  he  made  a  l^word 
ct  reproach — with  his  civil  dignities  provnd  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  In  order  to  protect 
himself  against  the  intrignes  in  Rome  and  the  power  of 
Barengar  II.  of  Italy,  he  called  to  hIa  ud  Otho  the  Great 
of  Germany,  to  whom  he  granted  the  imperial  crown  in  962. 
Evan  before  Otho  left  Borne  the  pope  had,  however,  re- 
pented of  his  recognition  of  a  power  which  threatened 
altogether  to  overshadow  hia  authority,  and  had  begun  to 
conapire  againat  him  on  whom  ha  had  newly  conferred  the 
dignity  of  emperor.  His  intrignes  were  discovered  by  Otho, 
who  after  he  had  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Berengar, 
retamed  to  Home  and  summoned  a  council  which  deposed 
John,  who  wa«  in  hiding  in  the  mountaina  of  Campania,  and 
elected  Leo  VIII.  in  his  stead.  An  attempt  at  an  insur- 
rection was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Borne  even  before 
Otho  left  the  city,  and  on  his  departure  John  returned  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  company  of  friends  and  retainera, 
and  caused  Leo  to  seek  safety  in  immediate  flight.  Otho 
determined  to  make  au  effort  in  sapport  of  Leo,  but  before 
ha  reached  the  city  John  had  died,  in  what  manner  ia 
uncertain,  and  Benedict  Y.  had  mounted  the  papal  chair.* 

JOHN  XIIL  (pope  from  965  to  972)  was  descended 
from  a  nnble  Boman  family,  and  at  the  time  of  hia  election 
aa  successor  to  Leo  VIIL  was  bishop  of  NarnL  He  had 
been  somewhat  inconsistent  in  his  reUtiona  with  his  prede- 
ceaaor  Leo,  but  hia  election  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor 
Otho,  and  his  submissive  attitude  towards  the  imperial 
power  waa  so  distasteful  to  the  Bomana  that  they  expelled 
him  from  the  city.  On  cscount  of  the  threatening  pro- 
cednre  of  Otho,  uey  permitted  him  shortly  afterwarda  to 
tetnm,  upon  which,  with  the  sanction  of  Otho,  he  took 
aavaga  vengeance  on  thoae  who  had  formerly  oppoaed  him. 
Shortly  after  holding  a  council  along  with  the  emperor  at 
Barenna  in  967,  he  gave  the  imperial  cnnrn  to  Otho  XL 
at  Borne  in  aasuranca  of  hia  succession  to  hia  father ;  and 
in  972  he  also  crowned  nieophania  as  empress  immediately 
before  her  marriage.  On  hia  death  in  the  aame  year,  he 
waa  followed  by  Benedict  VL 

JOHN  XIT.  (pope  from  983  to  984),  successor  to 
Benedict  VIL,  was  born  at  Favia,  and  before  hia  elevation 
to  the  papal  chair  was  in^ierial  chancellor  of  Otho  IL 
Otho  died  ahortly  after  his  election,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  Boniface  VIL,  on  the  strength  of  the 
popular  feeling  againat  the  new  pope,  retunied  from  Con- 
atantinople  and  placed  John  in  prison,  where  he  died 
either  by  atarration  or  poison. 

JOHN  XV.  (pope  from  985  to  996)  ia  now  generally 
lecognized  as  the  anccesaor  of  Boniface  VII.,  the  pope  of 
the  aame  same  who  was  said  to  have  ruled  for  fourmontha 
after  the  murder  of  Boniface  being  now  omitted  by  the 
best  authorities.  John  XV.  waa  the  aon  of  Leo,  a  preabyter 
in  Gallina  Alba.  At  the  time  he  mounted  the  papal  cliair 
CreacMttioa  waa  patrician  of  Bome,  but,  although  his^ 
inflnence  waa  on  thia  account  reiy  much  hampered,  the 


preaene*  of  the  empreu  Theophania  in  Bome  from  989  t« 
991  restrained  alao  the  ambition  of  Crescentios.  On  her 
departure  the  pope,  whoae  venality  and  nepotism  hod  made 
him  very  nnpop«ilar  with  the  citizens,  found  it  necessar}'  to 
flee  to  Tnacany.  The  news  of  the  approach  of  Otho  IlL 
made  it  possible  for  him  soon  afterwards  to  return,  but  be 
died  of  fever  before  the  arrival  of  Otho,  who  elevated  his 
own  kinsman  Bruno  to  the  papal  dignity  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  V. 

JOHN  XVL  (pope  or  antipope  from  997  to  998)  waa  a 
Cakbrian  Greek  by  birth,  and  a  favourite  of  the  omprees 
Theophania,  from  whom  he  had  received  the'biahopric  of 
Plaoentia.  Hia  original  name  was  Philagathns.  In  995 
he  was  sent  by  Otho  IIL  on  an  embaasy  to  Conatantinoplj 
to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  a  Greek  princess.  Uu  hia 
way  back  he  either  accidentally  or  at  tbo  special  requent 
of  Creecentiua  visited  Bome.  A  little  before  this  Gregory 
v.,  in  the  beginning  of  997,  had  been  compelled  to  den 
from  the  city;  and  the  wily  and  ambitions  Greek  had  now 
no  acruple  in  accepting  the  papal  tiara  from  the  hands  of 
Crescentins,  to  whom  he  consented  to  give  up  the  temporal 
authority  on  condition  that  he  recognized  his  subordinatiuu 
to  the  W^estern  empire.  The  arrival  of  Otho  at  Bome  in  the 
spring  of  998  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  treacherous  compact 
John  aought  safety  in  flight,  but  was  discovered  in  hie  place 
of  hiding  and  brought  back  to  Bome,  where  after  enduring 
cruel  and  ignominious  tortures  he  waa  inuuured  iir  a 
dungeon. 

JOHN  XVIL,  whose  original  name  waa  Sieco,  ancceeded 
Silvester  IL  a*  pope  in  June  1003,  but  died  in  lees  than 
five  months  afterwards. 

JOHN  XVIIL  (pope  from  1003  to  1009)  was,  during  his 
whole  pontificate,  the  mere  creature  of  the  patrician  John 
Crescentins,  and  ultimately  he  abdicated  and  retired  to  u 
monastery,  where  he  died  ahortly  afterwaidk  His  successor 
was  Sergins  IV. 

JOHN  XIX.  (pope  from  1024  to  1033)  succeeded  hia 
brother  Benedict  VIIL,  both  being  members  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Tnsculnm.  He  merely  took  orders  to  enable  him 
to  ascend  the  papal  chair,  havwg  previously  been  a  consul 
and  senator.  He  displayed  his  freedom  from  ecclesiastical 
prqndices,  if  alao  hia  utter  ignorance  of  ecdesiaatical  history, 
by  agreeing,  on  the  payment  of  a  large  bribe,  to  grant  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  the  title  of  an  oecumenical 
bishop,  but  the  general  indignation  which  the  proposal 
excited  throughout  the  church  compelled  him  almost  im- 
mediately to  withdraw  from  his  agreemeuL  On  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Henry  EL  in  1024  ha  gave  hia  anpport  to 
Conrad  IL,  who  along  with  hia  consort  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  St  Peter's  in  Eaater  of  1027.  In  1033  a 
cooapiiacy  of  the  noble*  compelled  the  pope  to  flee  from 
Bome,  but  ha  waa  reatored  by  Conrad,  and  died  the  same 
year  in  the  fnll  pomession  of  his  dignitiea.  A  auccessor 
was  found  for  him  in  his  nephew  Benedict  IX.,  a  boy  of 
only  twelve  yeora  of  age. 

JOHN  -XXL  (p<uie  from  1276  to  1277),  successor 
to  Adrian  V.,  ahooul,  according  to  the  order  obaerved 
above,  be  named  John  XX.,  but  there  ia  an  error  in 
the  reckoniag  through  the  insertion  of  an  antipope  before 
John  XV.  or  aome  time  after  John  XIX  At  the  time 
of  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair  ha  waa  cardinal-bishop 
of  Tuacnlnm,  and  he  had  previously  been  archbishop 
of  Braga.  He  waa  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  and  his 
original  name  waa  Pedro  Juliani  The  son  of  a  physician, 
he  bad  studied  with  diatinctien  at  Paris,  waa  the  author 
of  several  medical  and  achofawtic  treatises,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  some  ehroniclers  aa  a  magieiaa  His  small 
affection  for  the  monka,  his  uneocleaiaatical  tone  and  habite, 
free  and  unaffected  intarcourae  with  every  class  of  men, 
and  proficiency  in  secular  acieooe,  awakemd  against  him 
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the  jealonay  and  distnut  of  tlie  clergy,  but  probabljr  his 
comprehenaive  and  liberal  policy  wonld  have  shed  ezcep- 
ttonal  lostre  on  the  church  had  not  hie  life  been  brought 
to  a  premature  close  through  the  fall  of  the  roof  which  he 
had  planned  for  one  of  his  rooms  in  the  palace  of  Viterba 
His  successor  vas  Nicholas  III. 

JOHK  XXIL  (pope  from  1316  to  1334)  was  bom  at 
Cahors  abont  1244.  His  origmal  name  was  Jacqnes  d'Eose, 
and  his  father  is  said  to  hare  been  a  cobbler.  Tradition 
also  affirms  that  the  son  learned  the  same  employment,  but 
afterwards  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  uncle,  a  successful 
merchant,  who  rose  to  be  chancellor  of  Robert  of  Sicily. 
Through  the  instruction  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  Jacqnes 
d'Euse  acquired,  besides  an  acquaintance  with  theology,  a 
mastery  of  canon  and  civil  law  which  afterwards  stood  him 
in  good  stead  ;  but,  although  he  was  also  Teraed  in  all  the 
details  of  statemanship,  his  learning  was  saturated  with 
scholasticism,  and  his  political  ideas  were  narrowed  by  a 
mean  and  paltry  ambition,  the  principal  element  of  which 
was  a  miserly  love  of  gold.  He  was  small  in  stature  and 
slightly  deformed,  and  his  features  are  said  to  have 
unpleasantly  indicated  his  special  moral  defects.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  ever  joined  the  Franciscan  order,  bnt 
at  any  rate  he  afterwards  had  intimate  connexions  with 
the  court  of  Kaples,  and  some  time  before  1300  he  was, 
at  the  instance  of  the  king,  appointed  by  Boniface  YIIL 
bishop  of  Frejus.  By  means  of  forged  letters  purporting 
to  have  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Kaples,  CSement  V. 
was  induced  in  1310  to  bestow  npon  him  the  see  of 
Avignon;  and,  notwithstanding  that  the  fraud  was  soon 
discovered,  he  so  recommended  himself  to  the  pope  by  his 
prudent  conduct  and  his  knowledge  of  law  that  in  1313 
he  was  named  cardinal-bishop  of  Porta  Robert  of  Naples 
also  condescended  to  forget  the  liberty  that  had  been  taken 
in  the  use  dt  the  royal  seal,  and,  on  the  death  of  Clement 
Y,  in  1316,  the  cardinals,  through  the  liberal  expenditure 
of  Neapolitan  gold,  were  won  over  to  elect  the  bishop  of 
Porto  to  the  papal  chair.  The  leanings  of  the  new  pope 
towards  the  French  party  were  at  once  shown  by  his  choice 
of  Avignon  as  his  residence,  and  by  his  first  promotian  of 
cardinals,  all  of  whom  except  one  were  French.  During 
the  strife  for  the  empire  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria,  John  took  no  active  part  on  either 
side,  bnt  made  nse  of  the  opportunity  quietly  to  establish 
an  Italian  Idngdom  nnder  the  rule  of  King  Robert  of  Sicily, 
and  after  fortune  declared  for  Louis  at  the, battle  of 
Mnhldorf  in  1322  continued  to  act  as  if  the  imperial 
throne  were  still  vacant  In  consequence  of  this,  Louis 
found  himself  compelled  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the 
Ghibellines,  whereupon  the  pope  summoned  him  to  appear 
before  him  at  Avignon,  and,  on  his  declining  immediate 
compliance  with  the  request,  promulgated  against  him  a 
ban  of  excommunication.  The  empire  was  offered  to 
Charles  the  Fair  of  France,  who  had  married  a  daaghter 
of  the  emperor  Henry  VIL,  bat  her  death  lost  him  his  chief 
support  in  Germany ;  and  Louis,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  influence  of  the  Franciscans,  whom  the  persecutions 
of  John  had  greatly  incensed  against  the  authority  of  Rome, 
was  accepted  as  emperor  with,  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  states  at  Ratisbbn  in  1324,  a  decision  fully  confirmed 
by  the  diet  of  Spires  in  1326.  In  the  following  year  he 
experienced  equal  goodwill  at  the  diet  of  the  imperial 
feudatories  at  Trent.  After  receiving  the  crown  of  Italy 
at  Milan  he  entered  Rome  with  the  general  acclamation  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  was  crowned  emperor  by  two  excom- 
municated bishops.  But,  although  the  election  of  Peter  of 
Corvara  as  rival  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  Y.  was 
greeted  with  the  loud  approval  of  the  citizens,  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  Robert  of  Naples  made  it  impoesible  for  thi 
emperor  and  antipope  to  prolong  their  stay  in  Rome,  and 


afterwards  a  gradual  reaction  against  the  imperial  cans* 
took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy.  Nicholas  was 
token  prisoner  at  Pisa,  bnt  on  making  a  complete  recanta- 
tion of  his  errors  was  forgiven  and  absolved.  With  Louis, 
however,  the  pope  altogether  declined  to  come  to  terms, 
although  he  found  it  impossible  to  establish  a  rival  against 
him.  The  lost  years  of  John  were  disquieted  by  a  dispnte 
regarding  his  tenet — held  by  most  theological  authorities 
to  be  heretical — that  the  saints  at  death  fall  asleep  and  do 
not  eiq'uy  the  beatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection. 
So  great  latterly  became  the  general  clamour  against  the 
doctrine  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  ambiguous 
semblance  of  retracting  what  he  had  formerly  promulgated 
with  passionate  zeaL  He,  however,  never  showed  any 
tendency  to  relent  in  his  penecntion  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  his  persistent  animosity  against  them  was  a  not 
animportant  element  ambng  the  influences  which  prxidoced 
the  Reformadon.  He  died  in  1334^  By  means  of  amuda 
he  had  greatly  enriched  the  papal  treasury.  His  sncceaaor 
was  Benedict  XIL 

JOHN  XXIIL  (pope  from  1410  to  1415)  was  bom  in 
Naples  abont  1360.  He  was  of  noble  descent,  his  original 
name  being  Bolthasar  Cossa.  In  his  youth  he  hod,  aloiig 
with  his  brothers,  served  as  a  corsair,  and  at  the  university 
of  Bologna,  which  he  afterwards  entered,  he  led  a  loose  and 
intemperate  life.  After  occupying  the  office  of  archdeacon 
of  Bologna,  he  became  chamberlain  of  Boniface  IX,  and 
in  that  ofllce  greatly  enriched  both  himself  and  the  pope  by 
his  unscrupulous  traflic  in  indulgences.  In  recognition  of 
the  high  value  of  his  services  he  was  in  1402  created  by 
Boniface  a  cardinal,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointsd 
papal  legate  to  Bologna,  which  he  succeeded  in  wresting 
from  the  YiscontL  The  scandalous  and  cmel  excesses  in 
which  he  indulged  when  governor  of  the  city  caused  Gregory 
XIL  to  pass  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication, 
but  he  was  restored  to  his  full  dignities  by  Alexander  V. 
The  death  of  this  pope,  which  took  place  suddenly  at 
Sologna  in  1410,  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  con- 
trived by  the  governor,  but  the  cardinals  were  nnanimons 
in  electing  him  his  snccessor,  other  two  popes,  Benedict 
XnL  and  Gregory  XII.,  the  predecessors  of  Alexander, 
being  still  alive.  Previously  John  had  entered  into  a  dose 
alliance  with  Louis  of  Anjou,  and  he  now  united  with 
him  against  Ladislans  of  Naples,  bnt  notwithstanding  the 
victory  of  Rocca  Secca  in  1411  he  found  it  necessary  to 
come  to  ignominious  terms  with  Ladislsus  in  1412.  The 
compact  was,  however,  congenial  to  neither  party,  and  in 
the  following  year  Ladislans,  advancing  on  Rome,  compelled 
the  pope  to  flee  to  Florence  and  thence  to  Bologna.  In 
his  extremity  John  implored  the  protection  and  help  of 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  condescended  to  acknowledge 
him  to  the  extent  at  least  of  requiring  him  to  summon  a 
council  at  Constance  by  which  his  claims  and  that  of  the 
other  two  rival  popes  should  be  decided.  John  opened 
the  council  in  person  in  1414,  but,  after  consenting  to 
abdicate  preliminarily  to  the  council  deciding  on  his 
claims,  he  made  his  escape  in  disguise  to  Freiburg,  whera 
he  obtained  the  pr#tection  of  the  duke  of  Austria.  On  his 
refusal  to  return  he  was  solemnly  deposed  by  the  council 
as  guilty  of  a  long  list  of  heinous  crimes.  The  duke  of 
Austria  then  surrendered  him  to  the  emperor,  and  after  he 
had  adtnowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg.  At  the  end  of  fonr  years' 
imprisonment  he  obtained  his  freedom,  in  all  probability 
through  a  bribe,  and,  having  made  his  submission  to  his 
successor  Martin  Y.,  he  was  appointed  by  him  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Frascati  and  dean  of  t^e  college  of  cardinal^  bnt 
he  died  a  few  months  afterwards. 

JOHN  L  (92S-976),  emperor  of  ConstanUnople, 
eumamed  on  account  of  his  short  atatore  Simi»ce»,  wa* 
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descended  from  a  distingaished  family  of  Cappadocia,  and 
was  the ''nephew  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  vhom  he' aided  to 
obtain  the  throne,  and  with  whom  he  afterwards  shared 
the  military  command  of  the  empire.  Being,  howerer, 
deprived  of  this  dignity  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
emperor's  brother  Leo,  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
lisiassinate  Nicephorus,  which  was  put  into  execution  on 
the  10th  December  969.  The  reign  of-  Zimisces  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  his  ▼ictories  over  the  Bussians,  and  the 
conquest  of  Bulgaria.  Afterwards  he  achieved  many 
brilliant  exploits -aj^lnst  the  Saracens,  but  on  his  way  home 
from  hi^  Syrian  caitpaign  he  was  seized  near  Constantinople 
with  a  sudden  illdess,  caused  it  is  supposed  by  poisoning, 
knd  died  there  in  January  976. 

.  JOHN  II.  (1088-lli3),  Comnenns,  sumamed  £alo- 
ioannet,  (John  the  Good),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
Alexius}  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  in  1118.  On 
account  of  his  mild  and  just  reign  he  has  been  called  the 
Byzantine  Marcus  Anrelius,  but  he  displayed  little  vigour 
in  the  internal  administration  of  ,his  kingdom  or  in  ex- 
tirpating the  governmental  corraptions  and  abuses  he 
had  inherited.  Nor  did  his  various  successes  against  the 
Hungarians,  Servians,  and  Turks,  though  they  won  him  the 
high  admiration  of  his  soldiers,  add  much  tu  the  stability 
of  his  kingdom.  He  was  accidentally  killed  during  a  wild- 
boar  hunt  on  Mount  Taurus,  8th  April  1143. 

JOHN  IIL  (1193-125i),  VaUtzes,  sumamed  Dveatj 
emperor  of  Nictea,  was  bom  in  1 1 9  3,  a  nd  earned  for  himself 
■uch  distinction  as  a  soldier  that  in  1222  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Theodore  L  His  successes  in  war,  which  earned 
for  liim  great  renown,  were  rendered-  of  little  advantage 
to  him  through  the  intrigues  of  other  sovereigns,  but  he 
administered  the  internal  affairs  of  his  dominions  with 
much  enlightenment  and  skill,  and  devoted  great  attention 
to  agriculture.  He  died  SOth  October  1254, — not  in  1255 
•a  writers  previous  to  Finlay  have  generally  alleged. 

JOHN  IV.,  Lascaris,  emperor  of  Nictea,  son  of  Theodore 
XL,  was  born  about  1260.  His  father  dying  in  1^58, 
Michael  Palnologus  conspired  shortly  after  to  make  him- 
•elf  regent,  and  in  1261  dethroned  the  boy  monarch  and 
put  out  his  eyes.     John  died  in  prison. 

JOHN  y.  (1329-1411),  Cantacozenns.  See  CusnA.- 
onzsKus,  vol.  T.  p.  27. 

JOHN  YL  (1332-1391),  Palseologua,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, bom  in  1332,  was  tlie  son  of  Andronicns  IIL, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1341.  From  1342  John  Canta- 
cnzenua  shared  the  throne  with  him,  till  on  the  abdicatioff 
of  his  colleague,  who  had  been  virtually  the  sovereign,  he 
1)ecame  sole  emperor  in  1334.  His  reign  was  marked  by 
the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  imperial  power  through  the 
rebellion  of  his  son  Andronicns  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  Ottomans,  to  whom  in  1381  John  acknowledged  Mm- 
self  tributary.  ] 

JOHN  VIl/  (1390-1448),  Palnologus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, ton  of  Manuel  IL,  was  bom  in  1390,  and  in 
1425  socceedisd  to  the  semblance  of  dominion  and  the 
wreck  of  the  empire:  To  secure  the  favour  of  the  Latins 
he  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
Churches,  w^ich  was  ratified  at  Florence  in  1439.  The 
nnion  failed /of  its  purpose,  but  by  his  prudent  condnct 
towards  the  Ottomans  he  succeeded  in  holding  poeaeasion 
of  Constantinople  till  his  death  in  1 448. 

JOHN  (1167-1216),  king  of  England,  youngest  son  of 
Henry  IL  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  third  king  of  the 
Flantagenet  family,  was  bom  December  24,  1167.  He 
was  hu  father's  favourite  child,  and  Henry  hoped  to 
bestow  on  him  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  princes 
did  komage  to  John  at  Oxford  in  1177,  and  in  1185  he 
was  sent  to  Ireland.  His  arrogant  behavionr  roused  the 
l««eDtnent  of  the  nfttives,  and  he  was  recalled  in  disgrace. 


In  the  last  revolt  of  Richard  against  Henry,  John  was  base 
enough  to  join  with  his  father's  enemies.  This  treachery 
was  the  death-blow  of  Henry  IL  (1189).  Richard,  on  his 
accession,  made  the  most  ample  provision  for  John,  giving 
him  several  English  counties,  and  marrying  him  to  the 
heiress  of  the  great  earldom  of  Gloucester.  But  he  had  so 
little  trast  in  his  brother's  character  that,  before  his  own 
departure  on  the  third  crusade,  he  bound  John  to  stay  away 
from  England  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  term  John 
returned,  and  harassed  Richard's  justiciar,  William  Long- 
champ.  The  unpopularity  of  Longchamp  enabled  John, 
aided  by  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  to  lead  a  revolutionary 
movement  by  which  Longchamp  was  deprived  of  the  jus- 
ticiarship,  and  John  recognized  as  lummut  rector  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  real  power  remained  with  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen.  When  the  news  of  the  king's  captivity  arrived, 
John  entered  into  an  active  alliance  with  Philip  IL  of 
France,  Richard's  malignant  enemy,  and  tried  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government,  asserting  that  the  king  was  dead.  But 
he  was  baffled  by  the  fidelity  of  Richard's  ministers  and 
mother,  and  at  Richard's  return  hu  castles  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  kinj^  Richard  treated  John  with  great 
generosity,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  John  gave  no 
further  tronble,  Richard  on  his  deathbed  declared  John 
his  heir.  The  principle  of  primogeniture,  now  generally 
adopted,  would  have  pointed  ont  Arthur  of  Brittany,  son  of 
John's  elder  brother  Geoffrey,  as  the  heir,  and  PUlip  IL 
made  himself  the  champion  of  Arthur.  John  made  fresh 
enemies  by  divorcing  his  wife,  and.  marrying  Isabella, 
heiress  of  the  count  of  Angouldme,  who  was  already 
betrothed  to  the  Count  of  La  Harche.  The  anger  of  the 
La  Marche  family  caused  a  fresh  outbreak  of  war,  in  which 
Arthur  became  involved.  In  a  misguided  attempt  to 
capture  his  grandmother  Eleanor,  in  the  castle  of  Mirabean,' 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  John,  who  siarehed 
with  great  swiftness  to  bis  mother's  aid.  Arthur  now  dis- 
appears from  history ;  and,  though  there  is  no  certain  in- 
formation about  his  death,  it  was  generally  believed  at  the 
time  that  John  murdered  hin.  Philip's  court  of  peers  de- 
clared John  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  forfeiture.  John 
abandoned  himself  to  pleasure,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
defend  his  dominions ;  he  showed  such  complete  indiffer- 
ence, while  Philip  was  reducing  castle  after  castle  in  Nor- 
mandy, that  it  was  said  he  was  spell-bound  by  witchcraft 
In  1 204  all  Normandy  was  lost.  Anjou,  Maine,  and  part  of 
Aquitaine  soon  followed  the  fate  of  Normandy ;  John  made 
only  feeble  or  abortive  attempts  to  save  them.  In  1206 
his  great  quarrel  with  the  church  began.  The  monks  of 
Canterbury  had  elected  their  sub-prior  to  the  archbishoilric, 
and  John  had  nominated  a  minister  of  his  own ;  all  parties 
appealed  to  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  who  took  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  ordered  the  convent  proctors  to^  elect 
Stephen  Langton,'  an  Englishman  already  distinguLsh'ed  by 
learning  and  character.  John's  refusal  to  accept  Langton 
brought  sentence  of  interdict  on  his  kingdom  (1208).  He 
was  personally  excommunicated  in  1209,  and  in  1211  the 
pope  issued  a  bull  deposing  him  from  his  throne;  the 
execntion  of  the  decree  was  committed  to  Philip,  who 
prepared  to  invade  England.  John  at  last  gave  way, 
moved  chiefly  by  a  prophecy  that  on  the  next  Ascension 
Day  he  would  be  no  longer  king.  He  made  an  abject 
submission  to  the  papal  legate  Pandnlph,  agreeing  to  hold 
his  kingdom  henceforth  as  a  tributary  fief  of  the  pepedom. 
"Thns  the  ecclesiastical  difflenlty  was  settled,  but  now  John 
had  to  settle  a  quarrel  with  his  own  people^  He  had 
incurred  their  hatred  by  his  personal  vices,  by  his  croelty 
and  perfidy,  of  which  the  supposed  murder  of  Arthur 
was  only  one  instance  among  many,  and  by  his  exaction 
of  taxes  greatly  in  excess  of  the  customary  rates.  The 
barons  of  the  north  began  (he  qnarrel  by  refnaing  tg 
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•eoompny  John  on  the  enodition  to  Fnnoe  which  ha 
planned  immedutelx  after  hi*  abeolntion,  aUegiog  that 
their  tennree-  did  not  oblige  them  to  wnriee  abroad. 
Langton  reitrained  the  king  from  doing  immediate  ren- 
geance  on  the  barons,  and  in  the  meantime  an  import- 
ant assembly  was  held  at  St  Albans  (the  first  to  whieh 
lepresentatiTes  from  the  towns  are  known  to  hare  been 
summoned),  at  which  the  justiciar  promised  in  the  king's 
name  that  the  laws  of  Heoiy  L  should  be  observed.  At 
an  assembly  at  St  Fanl's  the  same  year,  Langton,  who  was 
the  moolding  sfnrit  of  the  movement,  produced  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.,  which  became  the  basis  of  Magna  Charts. 
John  was  now  bent  on  trying  to  knit  together  the  Germanie 
confederacy  against  Philip,  which  had  been  originated  by 
Richard,  He  showed  both  poliey  and  energy  in  this  matter, 
but  tlie  barons  of  Poiton  failed  him  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  war,  and  his  nephew  the  emperor  Otho  was  utterly 
defeated  by  Philip  at  Bouvines.  John  was  forced  to  con- 
clude the  peace  of  Cihinon  (13H),  by  which  he  ceded  to 
Philip  all  bis  claims  on  lands  lying  north  of  the  Loire.  He 
had  scarcely  returned  to  England  when  his  barons  formed 
a  confederacy  against  him  at  Bury  St  Edmunds.  He 
attempted  to  bribe  the  clergy  by  granting  them  free 
election ;  but  they  stood  firm  to  the  national  cause.  The 
city  of  London  gave  its  adhesion  to  the  barons,  and  John 
found  himself  abandoned  by  all  He  was  obliged  to  grant 
the  demands  of  the  barons,  and  to  sign  (at  Kunnymede, 
June  15, 1216),  the  Oreat  Charter,  which  for  two  hundred 
years  was  to  be  the  watchword  of  English  freedom.  John 
signed  the  charter  without  the  least  intention  of  keeping 
it,  and  he  found  a  powerfnl  ally  in  his  new  master  Inno- 
cent IIL,  who  issued  a  bull  against  the  charter,  and 
suspended  Langton.  Langton  went  to  Rome  to  appeal, 
and  the  patriot  party  waa  thos  deprived  of  its  wisest  leader. 
War  soon  broke  out  again,  but  John  was  able  to  obtain 
a  hbat  of  foreign  mercenaiiea,  and  the  barons  were  driven 
to  make  alliance  with  Franeei  Tx>ai8,  son  of  Philip  11., 
arrived  in  England  in  May  1216,  and  John's  unusual 
audacity  and  success  deserted  him  at  oneei  In  three 
months  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands 
td  Loniti  'Set  the  national  mistrust  of  the  foreigner  was 
already  causing  a  reaction  in  favour  of  John,  whan  in 
marching  across  the  Wash  he  met  with  the  accident  which 
led  to  his  death.  He  was  overtaken  by  the  tide,  lost  all 
his  baggage  aud  treasure,  and .  narrowly  escaped  himself. 
"Vexation  and  fatigue,  aggravated  by  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  brought  on  an  attack  of  dysentery;  with  difficulty 
he  reached  Newark,  where  he  died  October  19,  1316. 

The  reign  of  John  is  a  turning  point  in  English  history, 
and  niarks  the  beginning  of  anew  era.  (1)  T^e  separation 
of  Nomandy  insured  the  Iit»  development  of  English  life, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  Norman  nobili^  in  the  English 
people.  (2)  Magna  Charta  marks  the  lint  united  attempt 
of  die  EngUah  people  to  limit  the  power  of  the  king. 
Hitherto  the  people  had  been  the  allies  of  the  royal  power 
against  the  baronage ;  for  the  two  following  centuries  they 
are  leagued  with  the  baronage  and  the  church  against  royal 
tyranny.  (3)  The  surrender  of  John's  kingdom  to  the 
pofw,  followed  by  the  opposition  of  Innocent  to  English 
freedom  and  the  papal  exactions  of  the  ne<t  reign,  caused 
a  change  of  feeling  towards  the  papacy,  and  led  to  the  anti- 
Boman  legislation  which  went  on  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
L  till  the  Reformation.  (k.  a^  a.) 

JOHN  I,  king  of  France,  son  of  Louis  X.  and  Clementia 
of  Hungary,  was  bom,  after  his  father's  death,  15th  Novem- 
ber 1316,  and  only  lived  seven  days, 

JOHN  IL  (1319-1364),  snmamed  the  Good,  son  of 
Philip  VI.  and  Jane  of  Burgundy,  was  bom  in  1319,  and 
sncoeeded  his  father  in  1350.  On  the  19th  September  1366 
bs  WM  defeKt94  m4  taken  prisoner  bpr  the  BUwk  Prince  »t 


the  battle  o(  PoitierB.  He  gained  his  liberty  at  tbe  peace 
of  Bretigny  in  1360;  but,  his  eon  the  duke  of  Anjon,  whom 
he  left  as  hostage  in  England,  having  (led,  John  thought 
himself  bound  to  return  to  captivity.  He  died  in  I/ondon 
in  1364.     See  Fravob,  vol  iz.  p.  646. 

JOHN  n.  (1609-1672),  Oasimir,  king  of  Poland,  aeeood 
son  of  Sigismnnd  IIL  and  the  dnehees  Constantia  of 
Austria,  was  bom  March  21,  1^09.  After  journeying  in 
several  countries  of  Europe,  he  in  1640  joined  the  J>«nit 
order  at  Rome,  and  shortiy  afterwards  was  choaen  cardinal. 
Snbaequentiy  he  returned  to  Poland,  where  he  resided  as  a 
a  layman  until  the  death  of  his  brother,  20th  November 
1648,  when  he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  In  Septem- 
ber 1668  he  abdicated,  4ter  which  he  went  to  France^ 
and  became  abbot  of  -  St  Germains  de  Pr&  and  of  St 
Martin  at  Nevers.  He  died  September  16,  1672.  For 
the  evsnts  of  his  unfortunate  reign  see  Pouunx 

JOHN  IIL  (1624-1696),  Sobiedd.  king  of  Fohmd,  eon 
of  Jakob  SobiMki,  castellan  of  Craoow,  was  bom  2d  Jnna 
1624,  at  Oleako  in  Oalicia.  He  so  distinguished  himaeU 
in  the  defensive  wars  of  Poland  that  in  1667  he  received 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  and  on  the  death  of 
Michael  Corybnt  was  chosen  king^  20th  Iby  1674.  He 
died  Jane  17, 1696. 

JOHN  (JOAO)  L  (1367-1433),  king  of  Portngal,  the 
natural 'SOU  of  Pedro  L  (el  Justicietro),  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
en  April  22, 1367,  and  in  1364  was  created  grand-master 
of  Avis.  On  the  death  of  his  lawful  brother  Ferdinand  L, 
without  male  issue,  in  October  1383,  strenuous  efforts  wen 
made  in  various  quarters  to  seenre  the  succession  in  the 
legitimate  line  for  Beatrice,  the  only  child  of  Ferdinand  L, 
who  as  heiress  apparent  had  been  married  to  John  L  of 
Castile ;  but  the  popular  voice  declared  decisively  against 
an  arrangement  by  which  Portngal  would  virtually  have 
become  a  Spanish  province,  and  John  waa  after  violeat 
tumults  proclaimed  protector  and  regent  in  the  following 
December.  In  April  1386  he  was  unanimously  choaen 
king  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  at  Coimbra,  and  the 
coronation  took  place  some  little  tiqie  afterwarda.  The 
king  of  Castile  resorted  to  arms  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  and 
invested  Lisbon,  but  the  besieging  army  was  compelled  by 
the  ravages  of  a  pestUence  to  withdraw,  and  subeequent^ 
by  th;  decisive  battle  of  A^'ubarrota  (I4th  August  1385) 
the  stability  of  John's  throne  was  permanently  aeenred. 
Hostilities  coutinnsd,  however,  with  more  or  less  of  inter- 
ruption until  the  death  of  John  of  Castile,  without  leaving 
issue  by  Beatrice,  in  1390 ;  and  even  after  that  event  rela- 
tious  between  the  two  countries  continued  to  be  strained. 
In  the  meanwhile  John  went  on  consolidating  the  power 
of  the  crown  at  home  and  the  inflnence  of  the  nation 
abroad.  In  1415  Oeuta  was  taken  from  the  Moois  by  his 
soiM  who  had  been  bora  to  him  by  his  wife  Philippe 
daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster;  specially  dis- 
tinguished in  the  siege  was  Prince  Heniy,  afterwards  gene- 
rally known  as  "  the  Navigator,"  who  in  this  and  also  in 
the  following  reign  did  so  much  to  prepare  the  w^y  for  the 
position  of  colonial  importance  anbaeqnently  held  by 
Portugal  Ferto  Santo  and  Madeira  were  oecnpted  re- 
spectively in  1419  and  1420.--  John  L,  sometimes  sor- 
named  "the  Qreat,"  and  sometimes  '  father  of  his  oonntry,' 
died  August  11,  1433,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  a  reign 
which  had  been  charaeteriied  by  great  pradence,  ability,  and 
success ;  he  was  sncoeeded  by  his  son  Edward  «r  Duarta^ 
so  named  out  of  compliment  to  Edward  IIL  of  England. 

JOHN  n.  (1466-1495),  "the  Perfect,"  kingot  Portugal, 
succeeded  his  father,  Alphonso  Y.,  in  Augnst  1481.  His 
first  business  after  ascending  the  throne  was  to  curtail  with 
a  vigorous  hand  the  overgrown  power  of  his  aristocracy ; 
noteworthy  incidents  in  the  eontest  wets  the  execution  (in 
1483)  of  the  duke  of  Bra^nxa  for  eorreepondenee  witb 
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Castila,  Md  th«  mnrder,  hj  the  Idn^s  own  Iiand,  of  the 
youthfnl  duke  of  Yiaea  for  conspincy.  This  reign  was 
signaliMd  by  Bartolommeo  Diu's  diacoTery  of  the  Cepe  of 
Qood  Hope  in  I486,  and'also  by  the  equipment  (1493)  of 
k  iqaadron  for  exploration  of  the  new  world  recently 
discovered  by  Columbus.  The  latter  proceeding  led  to 
disputes  with  Castile,  until  the  dainis  of  the  disputants 
were  adjusted  by  the  famous  treaty  of  Tordesillas  (7th 
June  1494).  John  IL  died,  without  leaving  male  issue, 
in  October  1495,  and  was  sneceeded  byhis  brother-in-law 
Emmannel  (Manoel)  L 

JOHN  in.  (1602-1557)  of  Portngal  was  bom  at  Lisbon, 
June  6,  150?,  and  ascended  the  throne  as  successor  of  his 
father  Emmanuel  L  in  December  1521.  In  1634  he 
married  Catherine,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  7.,  who 
in  turn  shortly  afterwards  married  the  infanta  Isabella, 
John's  sister.  Succeeding  to  the  crown  at  a  time  when 
Portugal  was  at  the  height  of  its  political  power,  and 
Lisbon  in  a  position  of  commercial  importance  previously 
unknown,  John  IIL,  anfortnnately  for  his  dominions, 
yielded  so  far  to  the  counsels  of  the  clencal  party  among 
his  subjects  as  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion (about  1626) ;  this  led  to  measures  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  which,  notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  many 
wue  laws,  soon  avenged  themselves  in  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  commercial  and  social  prosperity  of  his  king- 
dom. The  conflicts  in  which  Portugal  engaged  with  the 
Hoors  and  the  Turks  during  his  reign  were  comparatively 
unfruitful  of  results.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  Jane  6i 
1557,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Sebastian,  then 
a  child  of  only  three  years. 

JOHN  IV.  a603-1656),  "the  Fortunate,"  of  Portugal, 
was  bom  at  YillaTieiosa  in  Uarch  1603,  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  of  Brikganza  in  1630,  end  married  Luisa  de 
Guzman,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonis, 
in  1633.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  1is,tc«s 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  (of  which  he  was  held  to  be 
the  legitimate  heir)  at  the  revolution  effected  in  December 
1640  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  against  the  grievances 
inflicted  by  Spain  and  the  insolence  of  Philip  IV. 's  minister, 
the  duke  of  Olivarez,  His  accession  ultimately  led  to  a 
protracted  war  with  Spain,  of  which  the  final  issne — the 
recognized  independence  of  Portugal — did  not  declare 
itself  until  a  subsequent  reign  (1668).  He  died  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  sixteen  years,  on  November  6,  1668, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alphonso  VL 

JOHN  V.  (1689-1760)  of  Portugal  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
on  October  22,  1689,  and  succeeded  his  father  Pedro  IL 
on  December  1706,  being  proclaimed  on  January  1,  1707. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  intimate  his  adherence  to  the 
Grand  Alliance,  which  his  father  htfd  joined  in  1703,  and 
his  resolution  to  take  his  full  share  in  the  war  then  in 
progress.  Accordingly  his  general  Das  Minaa,  along  with 
Lord  Galway,  adTanced  into  Castile,  but  sustained  the 
defeat  of  Almanxa  (I4th  April).  In  October  1708  he 
married  Maria  Anna,  daughter  of  Leopold  L,  thus 
strengthening  the  alliance  with  Austria;  the  series  of 
campaigns  which  ensued  were  equally  unsuccessful  with 
the  first,  but  ultimately  terminated  in  a  favourable  peace 
with  France  ia  1713  and  with  Spain  in  1716.  The  rest 
of  his  long  reign  'preeents  no  strilang  features,  except  that 
it  was  characterized  by  perfect  snbswvience  on  his  part  to 
the  clergy,  the  kingdom  being  administered  by  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  for  ecclesiastical  objects  to  an  extent  that  gave 
him  the  best  of  rights  to  the  title  "  Moat  Faithful  King," 
bestowed  upon  him  and  his  successors  by  a  bnll  of  pope 
Benedict  XTV.  in  174a  John  V.  died  on  July  31,  1760, 
•ad  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Joseph. 

JOHN  VL  (1769-1826)  of  Portngal  was  bwn  at  Lisbon 
Hay  13, 1769,  and  re«eiv«d  the  titl?  of  prio««  pf  6ra(9  n 


1783.  In  1792  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in 
name  of  his  mother  Queen  Mary  L,  who  had  become  insane. 
He  himself  having  been  brought  up  in  an  unhealthy  ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere,  and  being  naturally  of  a  somewhat 
weak  and  helpless  character,  was  but  ill  adapted  for  the 
responsibilities  he  was  thus  called  on  to  undertake.  In 
1799  he  assumed  the  title  of  regent,  which  he  retained 
until  his  mother's  death  in  1816.  The  pob'tical  relations 
of  Portugal  with  England  and  France  from  the  period  of 
the  first  coalition  against  France  in  1793  to  the  treaty  of 
Fontaineblean  (1807),  by  which  the  partition  of  the  first- 
named  country  was  agreed  upon,  will  be  elsewhere 
explained  (see  Pobtugal).  In  consequence  of  the  latter 
treaty  the  prince  of  Brazil  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the 
kingdom  (November  1807),  and  transfer  the  seat  of  his 
government  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  occupation  and  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  country  immediately  ensued;  against 
(hia.-he  recorded  his  protest  in  November  1808,  and  in  a 
more  practical  manner  by  the  seizure  of  French  Guiana  in 
the  following  year.  He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
England  in  1810,  and  was  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Paris 
in  1814.  In  1816  he  was  recognized  as  king  of  Portugal 
on  the  death  of  Mary,  but  he  continued  to  reside  abroad ; 
the  consequence  was  the  spread  of  a  feeling  of  natural  dis- 
satisfaction, which  resulteil  in  the  peaceful  revolution  of 
1820,  ajid  the  proclamation  of  a  constitutional  government, 
to  which  he  swore  fidelity  on  his  return  to  Portugal  in 
1822.  In  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1823,  he  had  to 
snpprees  a  rebellion  led  by  his  son  Dom  Mignel,  whom  he 
nltimately  was  compelled  to  banish  in  1824.  'He  died  at 
Lisbon,  March  26,  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pedro  IV. 

JOHN  (1801-1873),  king  of  Saxony,  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  Frederick  Augustus  IL,  and  younger  son  of  Duke 
Maximilian  and  Caroline  of  Parma,  was  bom  at  Dresden 
12th  December  1801.  In  youth  he  showed  a  special  bent 
towards  mathematics,  and  he  also  studied  with  great  dili- 
gence law  and  history.  His  interest  in  Italian  literatiire 
having  been  awakened  by  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1821,  he  in 
1825  printed  for  private  circulation,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Philalelhet,  a  metrical  trt.nsIation  of  a  portion  of  Dante's 
It^tmo,  and  in  1839  he  published  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Divtnt  Comtdy,  with  critical  and  historical  notes. 
At  an  early  age  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  p<6litical  life. 
In  1831  he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  finance,  of 
v.-hich  he  was  president  from  1826  to  1831.  From  1831 
to  1846  hs  acted  as  commander  of  the  national  guards. 
On  ascending  the  throne  in  1864  he  followed  the  same 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy  as  his  brother,  and  introduced 
■everal  reforms  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  In  the 
wars  of' 1866  he  sided  with  Austria  against  Frassia,  and 
on  that  account  had  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  a  lai^ 
sum  of  money  and  the  cession  of  the  fortress  of  KSnigstein 
at  the  condnsion  of  peace.  He,  however,  afterwards 
entered  the  North  German  federation,  and  hia  troops  teok 
a  very  prominent  and  distinguished  part  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71.  He  died  at  Dresden,  October 
39,  1873. 

JOHN  (JUAN)  L  (1360-1396),  king  of  Aragon,  was 
bom  December  27,  1360,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Pedro 
IV.,  in  1387.  He  left  the  affidra  of  his  kingdom  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  his  vrife  Tolaode^  a  granddaughter 
of  John  the  Good,  king  of  France,  while  he  himself  led 
*  life  of  pleasure  and  inglorions  ease.  A  characteristio 
featnrq  of  his  reign  was  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the 
poetical  institutions  of  the  troubadours,  a  "  consistory  of 
the  -Gays  Sdenda"  having  >been  founded  at  Barcelona 
under  his  auspices  in  1390.  In  that  year  he  repelled  an 
attack  by  the  count  of  Annagnac^  who  had  laid  claim  to 
the  domains  in  Majorca  previously  in  possession  of  his 
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fle  died  in  1395,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  on  the 
hunting  field,  and  was  succeeded  by  hii  brother  Martin. 

'JOHN  IL  (1397-1479),  king  of  Aregon  from  US8, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  (the  Just),  and  was 
bom  June*  29,  1397.  He  was  twice  married,— first  to 
Blanche,  danghtar  of  Charles  IIL  of  Xavarre,  by  whom  be 
had  three  children  (Carlos,  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Nararre 
and  AragoX,;  Blanche,  for  some  time  the  wife  of  Henry 
TV.  of  Caatila ;  and  Eleanor,  wife  of  Qaston,  count  of 
Foix);  and  afterwards  (in  1447)  to  Joanna  Henriquez,  of 
the  blood-royal  of  Castile,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic).  For  a  long  time  he  acted 
as  lieutenant-general  in  Aragon  for  his  brother  Alphonso 
v.,  whom  businejs  detained  in  his  Neapolitan  dominions ; 
in  this  capacity  he  intervened  frequently  in  the  affairs  of 
Castile,  where  his  weak  and  inexperienced  kinsman  John 
II.  occnpied  the  throne,  and  on  one  occasion  (1444)  he 
invaded  that  kingdom,  but  was  defeated' at  Olmeda  On 
his  second  marriage  he  irritated  his  son  Carlos  and  the 
eommnnity  by  sending  his  queen  Joanna  to  share  the 
administration  of  Navarre  with  his  son;  in  the  revolt 
which  ensued  victory  declared  for  John,  Carlos  himself 
being  reduced  to  captivity  ''*  462),  in  which  he  was  detained 
for  many  montba  In  May  1458  John  succeeded  his 
brother  in  Aragon,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  but  the  influence 
of  Joanna  Henriquez  prevented  him  from  recognizing  the 
legitimate  claims  of  his  own  eldest  son  to  the  reversion ; 
an  attempt  by  Carlos  to  obtain  support  in  other  quarters 
led  to  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was 
released  only  after  Catalonia  had  risen  in  arms  and  the 
king  of  Castile  had  begun  an  irruption  into  Navarre. 
Shortly  after  this  temporary  triumph  Carlos  was  carried 
off  by  a  fever  in  September  1461,  bequeathing  the  crown 
of  Navarre  to  his  sister  Blanche  and  her  posterity. 
Ferdinand,  the  half-brother  of  Carlos,  was  now  put  forward 
as  heir  apparent-  of  the  Aragonese  tbrone,  but  the 
indignant  Catalonians  raised  a  revolt  which  did  not  oome 
to  an  end  until  December  1472.  Immediately  afterwards 
John  entered  npon  a  war  with  Lonis  XL  of  France  in  con- 
sequence of  disputes  about  Ronssillon  and  Cerdagne ;  first 
successful,  but  afterwards  worsted,  this  bold  and  energetic 
but  ambitions  and  unjust  prince  died  Jannary  20,  1479, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ferdinand  V. 

JOHN  (JUAN)  I.  1358-1390),  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  bom  in  August  1358,  was  the  son  of  Henry  II. 
("El  Bastardo*^,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1379.  At  his 
accession  the  Lancasterian  claims  to  the  throne  of  Castile 
were  renewed,  and  gained  the  support  of  Portugal ;  the 
result  was  a  war  with  the  latter  power,  which  ended  in  a 
marriage  (1382)  between  John  and  the  Portuguese  infanta. 
The  peace  thus  ratified  did  not  subsist  long,  for,  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  in  the  following  year  with- 
out male  issue,  John  sought  to  establish  a  claim  to  the 
succession  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  and  crossing  the  frontier 
penetrated  as  far  as  to  Lisbon,  to  which  he  began  to 
lay  siege  while  John,  the  grand-master  of  Aviz,  was  biiag 
proclaimed  king.  Compelled  by  pestilence  and  other  un- 
favourable circumstances  to  withdraw,  he  eneonntered  the 
Portuguese  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  A\jnbarrota  in  Angust 
of  1386;  the  disastrous  defeat  he  tiiere  sustained  was 
followed  by  a  descent  of  John  of  Oaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster 
(July  1386),  which  led  to  the  conclnsion  of  the  peace  of 
TroncoBO  (1387),  in  virtue  of  which  the  constantly  recur- 
ring disputes  about  the  crown  were  settled  by  the  marriage 
of  the  crown  prince  Henry  to  Catherine,  the  representative 
of  the  Lau'-vterian  claims.  The  last  four  year*  of  the 
reign  of  John  were  marked  by  important  legislative  re- 
forms in  the  town  brotherhoods  (heTrmaiiidadn),  in  the 
srmy,  and  in  the  system  of  taxation.     In  1390  he  was 


killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  succeeded  by  hb 
son  Heniy  HI. 

JOHN  IL  (1404-1454)  of  Castile  and  Leon,  giand«>n 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  cnly 
twenty-two  months  old.  Until  1412  the  regency  was 
shared  with  his  mother  Catherine  by  his  uncle  Ferdinand 
(afterwards  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Aragon) ;  this  period  was 
marked  by  much  internal  prosperity  and  by  important 
conquests  from  the  Hoors,  especially  by  the  capture  of 
Antequera.  Unfortunately  for  Castile,  Ferdinand  was 
called  away  (in  1412)  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Aiagon ; 
but  it  was  not  nntil  after  the  death  of  Catherine  in  1418 
that  John's  weakness  and  incapacity  came  to  be  fully  seen. 
Abandoning  himself  recklessly  to  a  life  of  frivolous  pleasure, 
he  left  the  a&irs  of  his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
favourites,  such  as  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Juan  de 
Velaaco.  From  1423  onwards  he  was  the  tool  principally 
of  Alvaro  de  Luna,  a  brilliant,  ambitious,  and  crafty 
conrtier.  Henceforward  the  history  of  his  reign  is  largely 
a  record  of  the  internal  commotions,  rising  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  civil  war,  occasioned  by  the  nobjes'  jealousy 
of  Alvaro,  and  by  the  oppressions  to  which  the  common 
people  were  exposed  nnder  the  absolutist  policy  of  that 
minister.  The  period  of  John  IL  is  chiefly  and  most 
favourably  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Castilian  literature :  a  man  of  some  literary  turn  himself, 
he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  letters;  and  his  countenance 
gave  an  impulse  to  refinement  .and  culture  of  literary  style, 
the  effects  of  which  were  distinctly  traceable  through  several 
subsequent  generations.  By  his  first  wife  John  IL  became 
the  father  of  Henry  IV.,  his  successor ;  the  daughter  of  a 
second  marriage  was  Isabella,  afterwards  known  as  "the 
Catholia"    He  died  in  June  1454.' 

JOHN,  DoK,  of  Austria  (1645-1678),  was  the  bastard 
son  of  the  emperor  Charles  "V.  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  citizen  of  Batisbon.  He  was  hem 
in  that  free  imperial  city  (according  to  a  not  very  probable 
tradition  in  the  "  imperial  hostelry  "  there,  whidi  still  sur- 
vives as  the  inn  of  the  Oolden  Cross),  on  February  24, 
1646,  the  anniversary  of  his  father's  birth  and  coronation, 
and  of  the  battle  of  Pavia.  On  another  visit  to  Batisbon 
in  the  following  year,  after  arranging  a  marriage  between 
the  fair  Barbara  and  one  of  his  German  courtiers,  Hiero- 
nymus  Piramis  Kegell,  the  emperor  carried  off  the  yonng 
Gieronimo,  as  he  was  then  conveniently  called.  The 
worthy  Don  Luis  de  Quijada,  to  whose  care  he  was  here- 
upon confided,  watched  over  his  early  childhood  with 
jealous  care.  It  was  at  first  sought  to  conceal  the  con- 
nexion between  the  emperor  and  the  child  of  his  declining 
years,  who  was  brought  up  in  retirement,  chiefly  in 
Qnijada's  castle  of  'Villagarcia  in  Spaia  In  the  year 
before  the  emperor's  death,  however,  the  boy  was  brought 
into  the  immediate  neighbonrhood  of  San  Tnste,  where 
his  presence  brightened  the  close  of  his  father's  life.  In 
his  last  will  Charles  V.  acknowledged  "  Geronimo  "  as  his 
SOB,  and  commended  him  to  the  care  of  his  sncceasora, 
expressing  a  wish  that  lie  should  take  monastic  vowa,  but 
that  in  the  event  of  his  declining  these  a  handsome  income 
should  be  provided  for  him  out  of  the  revenues  of  Naples. 

In  September  1559  the  boy  was  publicly  recognized  by 
king  Philip  IL  as  his  brother ;  and  henceforth  he  resided 
at  court  under  the  name  of  Don  Juan  d' Austria  as  a 
member  of  the  royal  family.  With  die  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  unhappy  Don  Carlos,  his  relations  were  so  friendly 
that,  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  1667  the  infante  was 
plotting  his  flight  from  Spain,  he  confided  his  more  or  leas 
treasonable  scheme  to  his  half-brother,  and  even  requested 
the  latter  to  accompany  him  on  hia  expedition.  A  sense 
of  duty,  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  cavil,  prompted  Don 
John  to  reveal  this  unsought  confidence  to  the  kin^  and 
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tirni  lie  lulped  to  bring  about  tbe  fatal  eataatropba,  as  it  I 
proved,  of  the  imprisoameat  of  Dod  Carlos. 

It  was  not  the  babit  of  Fbilip  IL  to  allow  those  who 
served  him  to  ehooie  their  own  seasons  and  methods  of 
doing  so.  The  impetnoos  Don  John,  whom  the  king 
would  have  preferred  to  see  a  monk,  had  in  156S  been 
refused  permiasion  to  serve  ia  the  fleet  ordered  to  sail  for 
the  relief  of  Malta  ;  and  an  express  royal  command  had  been 
needed  to  bring  him  back  when  on  the  point  of  making  the 
voTage  on  his  own  account  His  obedience  was  rewtmled 
when  in  1668  he  was  appointed  to  the  great  oGBce  of  eapitan 
ffoteral  df  la  mar.  His  first  aotnal  service,  however,  was 
by  land,  and  of  a  kind  unattractive  to  any  but  the  genuine 
Spanish  blood.  In  1669  he  was  charged  with  a  task,  the 
execution  of  whi(;|i  the  captaiu-general  of  Qransda,  the  mar- 
quis of  Ifondejar,  had  begun,  but  was  unwilling  relent- 
lessly to  complete.  The  reformation  of  the  converted 
Horiseoes  had  come  to  mean  the  suppression  of  the 
remnants  of  their  national  as  well  as  religious  life ;  and 
after  the  insurrection  of  Aben  Humeya  had  been  overcome, 
the  wholesale  deportation  of  all  the  Moriscoes  from  their 
habitations  was  decreed,  and  executed  on  All  Saints'  Day 
1670.  Don  John  cannot  be  held  responsible  either  for 
the  omelty  of  this  ordinance,  or  for  the  general  policy  of 
the  war,  which  from  the  time  when  the  jealousy  of  the 
king  had  allowed  him  to  take  the  field,  instead  of  remaining 
at  Qianada,  he  had  carried  on  with  vigour  and  skill  The 
capture  of  Guejar  hod  been  his  first  deed  of  arms  (December 
1669) ;  it  had  been  followed  by  that  of  Oalera ;  and  in 
August  1670  the  Alpi^arras  mountains  were  cleared  of  the 
Moriscoes,  of  whom  more  than  10,000  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  or  captured  in  the  space  of  a  single  montL 

Before  long  a  nobler  crusade  engaged  the  energy  of  the 
obedient  and  successful  commander.  Philip  IL,  though 
he  was  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign  engaged  in 
hostilities  witii  the  Turks,  had  hitherto  displayed  no  great 
vigour  in  resisting  their  still  unceasing  inroads  upon  the 
domain  of  Christendom.  His  fleet  had  for  the  time  saved 
Malta;  but  Cyprus  was  torn  by  the  infidel  from  the 
Yenetians  without  his  having  ofiTered  timely  oo-operation 
for  its  defence  (1571) ;  and  ue  barbarous  proceedings  of 
the  oonquerors  had  filled  Europe  with  horror  and  shame. 
Kot  even  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  were  secure  from  the 
Turkish  vessels,  and  the  league  which  shortly  before  the 
loss  of  Cyprus  papal  diplomacy  had  succeeded  in  knitting 
between  Spain,  Venice,  and  Rome,  and  which  purported  to 
aim  at  the  extinction  of  the  Mahometan  power,  had  as  yet 
remained'a  dead  letter.  At  length  the  forces  of  the  allies — 
208  galleys,  6'galea8e8,  and  a  number  of  smaller  craft, 
with  more  than  20,000  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian 
soldiers  on  board — assembled  at  Messina  Don  John  of 
Austria  had  been  named  admiral  of  the  league,  with  power 
(granted  at  the  request  of  Pops  Pius  V.)  of  free  action  after 
consultation  7ith  his  captains  and  the  Venetian  commander. 
Thus  thb  day  of  Lepanto  was  in  every  sense  his  own, 
though  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  the  Turks  had  nnder- 
cstimated  his  numbers,  which  were  in  truth  little  inferior 
to  theirs.  The  Christian  victory  was  complete.  Only 
forty  of  the  Turkish  vessels  e6bcted  their  escape,  the  rest 
being  burnt  or  captnred ;  and  35,000  of  their  men  were 
slain  or  captured,  while  16,000  Christian  galley-slaves 
-orere  released.  At  Constantinople  apprehensions  were 
even  entertained  of  an  immediate  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
victora  The  battle  of  Lepanto  (October  7,  1571)  was,  as 
Banks  observes,  like  that  of  Actium,  a  dacisivo  historic 
struggle,  between  West  and  East ;  and  the  ecstatic  joy 
which  it  inspired  was  shared  by  all  Christian  Europe.  Bnt 
though,  on  receiving  the  great  news  of  a  success  which 
■eemed  in  ita  momentousness  to  surpass  any  of  his  father's 
sehtevement%  Philip  IL  had  vowed  to  carry  on  this 


Christian  war,  jealousy  between  the  allies  wasted  the 
immediate  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  the  by  no  means 
remotely  possible  consequences  of- an  active  Franco-Turkish 
alliance  inclined  the  king  of  Spaia  to  keep  his  brother 
inactive  in  Sicily.  Soon  the  ever  vigilant  suspicions  of 
Philip  were  aroused  by  information  which  he  received — 
partly  from  the  candid  Don  John  himself — as  to  the  visions 
which  ^instigated  by  the  inveterate  papal  habit  of  giving 
away  kingdoms  before  they  had  been  conqnered)  suggested 
themselves  to  the  restless  imagination  of  the  hero  of  Lepanta 
At  one  time  Albania  and  the  Morea  entreated  him  to  reign 
over  them,  after  he  should  have  previously  freed  them  from 
the  Turkish  yoke ;  next,  Rhodes  besought  the  aid  of  his 
invincible  arm  for  the  work  of  its  liberation.  Meanwhile, 
after  the  Turks  had  brought  together  abother  fleet,  he  was 
unable  to  force  t-bem  to  accept  another  battle  at  Kavarino 
(September  1673) ;  and  soon  afterwards  Venice,  by  con- 
cluding a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the  snltan,  put  an 
end  to  the  league  which  had  been  victorioos  at  Lepanto. 
Spain  was  by  heneU  no  match  for  the  Turkish  power;  and 
though  in  1673  Don  John  captured  Tunis,  it  was  speedily 
recaptured  in  the  following  year. 

Although  unable  to  obtain  from  his  brotlier  even  so 
mnch  as  Ae  title  of  an  infante  of  Spain,  the  ardent  spirit 
of  Don  John  had  continued  to  indulge  in  wild  dreams  of  a 
kingdom  to  be  erected  by  him  for  himself'  in  those  regions 
which  he  had  successfully  duputed  with  the  infidel ;  and, 
after  suppressing  a  momentary  hankering  after  the  crown 
of  France  which  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  had  excited,  he 
had  solicited  the  good  offices  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  towards 
his  establishment  as  king  of  Tunis.  The  pope,  however, 
had  destined  him  for  higher  things.  As  yet  King  Philip 
had  shrunk  from  taking  up  the  cause  of  Rome's  unfortunate 
danghter,  held  captive  iu  heretic  England.  Might  not  a 
share  in  the  throne  of  three  northern  kingdoms  tempt  Don 
John  to  become  the  hero  of  a  second  and  more  rewardful 
crusade  I 

In  the  midst  of  schemes  and  dreams  such  as  these  Don 
John  was  summoned  by  King  Philip  to  an  office  which 
might  seem  to  bring  him  near  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  most  glorious  of  them  all.  He  was  appointed  (in  1676) 
to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Reqnesens.  The  administration  of  the  latter  had  not 
been  intended  to  introduce  any  radical  change  into  the 
system  of  his  predecessor  Alva ;  his  military  operations  had 
been  only  partially  successful ;« and  the  pacification  of  Ghent 
(October  1676),  concluded  since  his  death,  had  greatly 
improved  the  prospects  of  William  of  Orange  and  the 
insurrection.  The  magic  of  Don  John's  name,  and  the 
loyal  energy  of  which  he  had  given  proof,  were  to  recover 
what  had  been  lost ;  and  he  was  willing  to  undertake  a 
task  the  accomplishment  of  which  might  lead  to  higher 
tasks  beyond.  He  was,  however,  now  brought  into  conflict 
with  an  adversary  of  a  very  different  calibre  from  his  own. 
He  showed  himself  willing  to  consent  to  the  demand  of 
the  dismissal  of  the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Netherlands, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  employ  them  in  a  descent  upon 
EngWd.  William  of  Orange,  by  warning  Queen  ElixalMth 
of  these  designs,  secured  not  only  her  goodwill,  but  the 
rarer  proof  of  it  in  the  shape  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  at 
home  drew  still  tighter  ihe  alliance  established  by  the 
Ghent  pacification.  Hereupon  Don  John  found  himself; 
obliged  to  grant  the  perpetual  edict  (February  1677)  whichi 
in  accordance  with  the  pacification  dismissed  the  SpanishI 
troops  designed  by  him  for  the  conquest  of  England,  audi 
held  his  entry  into  Brussels  (Hay  1st)  amidst  popnlarl 
acdamationa  In  secret,  however,  he  was  counselling  andl 
preparing  a  renewal  df  tlie  war ;  and  before  the  end  of  th*' 
summer  he  took  Namur  by  a  stratagem.  The  answer  waa 
the  proelainstion  of  Orange  as  protector  of  Brabant,  and 
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the  nomination  aa  goT6ra6r-gAttenl  of  the  wdidafce 
Hatthiaa,  under  whom  Orange  continned  to  hold  the  Mtnal 
anpremaey,  while  Don  John's  control  was  almoit  entirely 
confined  to  the  south-TrMtem  part  of  the  Ketherlands.  He 
now  '(January  1578)  declared  war  against  the  inanrgent 
provincei,  and  the  diamiseed  Spanish  troops  were  aoon 
with  other  forces  reassembling  under  his  atandard.  A 
large  army  bronght  from  Lombardy  br  Alexander  Fameae, 
prince  of  Parma  (Don  John's  nephew),  raised  the  Spanish 
forces  to  a  virtual  equality  in  nnmbora  with  those  of  their 
ppponents ;  and  Farnese's  victory  of  Qemblows  (January 
31,  1678)  hopefully  opened  the  campaign.  It  nmained 
an  open  question  whether  the  aid  of  France  (which  appeared 
to  be  warranted  by  the  arrival  with  an  army  of  the  dake  of 
Aqjoo,  the  "  protector"  of  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands), 
together  with  the  money  of  England  and  the  men  of  the 
Palatinate,  would  suffice  to  mi^e  the  canse  of  freedom 
prevail  against  the  determination  of  Philip,  the  ambition* 
devotion  of  Don  John,  and  the  military  genius  of  Alexander 
Fameae.  On  the  other  hand,  it  aeemed  doubtful  whether 
the  disunion  among  Philip'a  adveiaariea  would  weaken  them 
more  than  his  parsimony  and  suspicion  vexed  the  soul  and 
crippled  the  energiea  of  hia  brother.  Such  waa  the  situation 
when  Don  John  waa  removed  by  death.  After  having 
ahortly*before  escaped  the  dagger  of  an  English  aaaaasin  (a 
Catholic  refugee,  who  had  hoped  by  the  act  to  aacure  the 
pardon  of  the  queen),  Don  John  succumbed  to  a  andden 
lUnesa  at  Namur  on  October  1,  1678.  An  altogether 
nnwarrantad,  but  under  the  circumatances  far  from 
inexplicable,  auapicion  aecuaad  King  Philip  of  having  by 
poison  bronght  about  the  death  of  a  half-brother  whose 
action  hia  jealousy  and  distrust  of  all  the  world  except 
himself  had  thwarted  after  Qembloura  aa  after  Lepanto. 
The  settlement  of  the  Netherlands,  after  whatever  fashion 
Don  John  might  have  accomplished  it,  waa  a  harder  taak 
than  any  he  ever  executed ;  and  the  aubjection  of  heretic 
England  to  the  authority  of  a  Catholic  quean  aeema  to 
posterity  a  dream  more  marvvllooa  than  were  even  the  actual 
glories  of  Lepanta  Bat  his  life^  which  spanned  but  little 
mora  than  thirty-three  years,  waa  the  reverae  of  an  empty 
or  an  ignoble  one,  and  diou(^  it  was  full  of  imperfections 
and  diaappointmenta,  yet  ita  enthuaiaam  ahinea  forth  even 
under  the  cold  ahade  apread  over  it  by  the  fraternal  jealousy 
of  a  Philip  n. 
The  only  modem  mano|{rmph  on  tits  lib  oi  Don  Jolin  of  Autrit 
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JOHN  OF  Dajuscui. 
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JOHK  o?  CUtint.    See  Laitojutzi,  Dnxx  or. 

JOHN,  Bt,  or  KiPOinni;  or  Pokvk  (e.  1330-1393),  tha 
patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  waa  bom  at  Pomnk  abont  1330. 
After  atudying  at  the  univeraity  of  Prague  he  took  holy 
oideia  and  waa  for  aome  time  a  prieat  in  the  dioeeae  of 
Pltagn»  In  1373  he  is  mentioned  aa  imperial  notary ;  in 
1380  he  became  rector  of  the  church  of  Bt  Gall  in  Prague, 
and  notary  and  secretary  of  the  archbishop ;  and  in  1381 
he  waa  made  doctor  of  canon  law  and  canon  of  the  metro- 
politan chapter.  He  appears  to  have  taken  an  important 
part  aa  adviser  -or  supporter  of  the  archbishop  John  of 
Janatein  in  hia  diapnta*  with  King  'Vencealans,  and  on  this 
adconnt,  after  auffering  cruel  torture,  he  waa  drowned  in 
the  Moldan.  The  chief  eventa  of  hia  life  ware  afterwarda 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  legsnda,  and  in  1739  he  waa 
canoniied  by  Benedict  XIU  An  annual  proeaaaion  in  hia 
honour  takes  place  at  Prague  on  May  16.  Bee  Abel,  Di* 
Ltgiitd*  swat  St  JohfUM  vom  Jf^xmiui,  Bariin,  18SS. 


JOHN  or  SiugBintT  <e,.lliM18(l),  a  disdagokM 
writer  of  tha  13th  century,  waa  bom  at  Suabniy 
in  Wiltahire  between  the  yeara  1110  and  1130.  From 
the  cognomen  Parvut,  which  he  appliea  to  l<<m«AK  and 
from  the  fact  that  he  was'of  Gaxon,  not  of  Norman  race, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  hia  name  waa  Short,  or  Small,  or 
Little.  Few  dataila  are  ktaown  regarding  hia  early  life  or 
rank  in  aociety;  but  from  hia  own  atatementa  it  ia  gathered 
that  he  eroaaed  to  France  about  the  year  1131,  and  began 
regular  atndiea  in  Paria  under  Abelard,  who  had  there  for 
a  brief  period  reopened  his  famons  school  on  Mont  St 
Qeneviive.  .  After  Abelard'a  retirement,  John  carried  or. 
hia  atndiea  under  Alberich,  Bobert  of  llelon,  and  Bobert 
Pulleyn.  Three  yeara  *he  apent  at  tha  great  aehool  of 
Chartrea,  mainly  under  William  of  Condiea,  thonj^  it 
would  aeem  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  founder  of  the 
aehool,  Bernard  Silveater.  Bernard's  teaching  waa  distin- 
guished purtly  by  its  pronounced  Platonic  tendency,  partly 
by  the  stress  laid  upon  literary  atndy  of  the  greater  Latin 
writers ;  and  the  influence  of  tha  latter  feature  ia  notieeable 
in  all  John  of  Saliabnry'a  worka.  Returning  to  Fatia,  ha 
apent  aome  yeara  there^  pa^^T  *■  teacher,  partly  aa  pupil 
of  Adam  dePontoPanro  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porrte.  What^ 
he  attended  any  of  the  teachers  of  the  Yictorin  aehool  ia 
nneeitain,  but  hia  mode  of  thinking  in  theological  anljeeta 
beara  nnmiatakable  tiacea  of  the  peculiar  viawa  of  these 
writeiB,  Probablv  in  the  year  1 1 47  or  1 148  ha  eroaaed  to 
England,  with  a  latter  of  recommendation  from  Pater  of 
Calli  to  Theobald,  archbiahdp  of  Canterbury.  For  thirtfon 
yeara  he  acted  aa  aecratary  to  Theobald,  and  waa  frequently 
ambaaaador  from  the  English  primate  to  the  papal  aee. 
Dnring  this  time  ha  composed  his  greatest  works,  pnUiahed 
almoat  certainly  in  1159,  tha  Polieratiau,  rivi  J*  Kiigit 
Curialium  et  de  TftigiU  FhiUunjthorum  and  the  ifiUt- 
logiau,  writings  invaluable  aa  atorehouses  of  information 
regarding  the  matter  and  form  of  seholasMe  education,  and 
remarkable  for  their  cultured  literary  style  an  J  humanist 
tendency.  After  tho  death  of  Theobald  in  lOlil,  John 
continued  to  occupy  the  post  of  aeeretaiy  to  hia  anecessor, 
the  famons  chancellor  Xhomaa  Backet,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  long  ditputes  between  the  primate  and  his 
aoveraign,  Henry  II.  His  lettara  are  of  great  value  for 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  obacnra  couraa  of  the  consti- 
tutional straggle  then  agitating  tha  English  world.  With 
Becket  he  withdrew  to  France  dnring  the  king's  dbplea- 
aure;  he  returned  with  him  in  1169,  and  waa  prejeot  at 
hia  assassination  in  1170.  In  the  following  yeara,  dnring 
which  he  continued  in  an  influential  situation  in  Canter- 
bury, but  at  what  precise  data  is  unknown,  ha  drew  np  the 
Hf*  if  St  TMowuu  i  B*ek€t,  and  somewhat  htter  the  Lift 
of  St  Antttm.  In  -1176  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chartrea, 
where  he  paaaed  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  The  date  of 
hia  death  has  been  variously  given  as  1183,  1181,  or  1180; 
the  strongest  reasons  are  in  favour  of  the  last 

John's  writings  are  not  in  any  strict  sania  phQoaophicaJ, 
but  they  give  much  information  regarding  the  general 
eurrenta  of  thinking  at  the  time,  and  enable  na  to  nnder^ 
atand  with  much  completeneaa  the  literary  and  acientific 
poaition  of  the  13th  century.  So  far  as  hia  own  views  are 
concerned,  they  are  such  as  one  might  expect  from  a 
cultured  intelligence  well  versed  in  practical  affaire.  Hia 
doctrine,  on  the  whole,  ia  a  kind  of  a  ntilitarianiam,  with  a 
atrong  leaning,  on  the  aide  of  speculative  qnestiooa,  to  tha 
modified,  literary  acepticiam  of  Cicenx.  For  Cicero^  indeed, 
he  haa  unbounded  admiration,  and  hia  Latin  style,  nnnsnally 
excellent  when  compared  wiUi  the  average  Latinity  of  the 
aeholaatie  writara,  ia  evidently  moulded  on  that  of  (Scora 
The  remarkable  feature  of  hia  writings,  apart  from  their 
value  aa  giving  information  reapecting  atndiea  in  tha  13th 
eentory,  ia  their  atron^y  marM  humaniat  tandeB^.     lb 
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Milia  extent  this  ii  cottambn  to  Jolm  and  to  Iiis  predecesaon 
in  the  school  of  Chartres,  bat  no  other  writer  uems  to  have 
poaeeaied  ao  extensive  and  competent  an  acqnaintance  with 
the  great  works  of  Latin  classical  literatoreL  Of  Greek 
writers  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  at  first  hand, 
and  ytrj  little  in  translations.  The  Timmui  ci  Plato  in 
the  Latin  Tersion  of  Cihalcidios  was  known  to  him  as  to 
Us  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  probably  ha  had 
access  to  transitions  of  the  Phudo  and  If  mo.  Of  Aris- 
totle he  possessed,  in  Latin  version,  the  whole  of  the. 
OrgcmoH ;  he  is,  indeed,  the  first  of  ^e  medinval  writers 
of  note  to  whom  the  whole  was  known.  Of  other  Aris- 
totelian writing*  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing. 

Tha  foticroUmu  stems  ilr>t  to  hm  basn  printad  in  Ii7<,  In 
{oUo;  aqoarto  rtpiint  reappaand  in  1613,  and  an  octaro  in  the  Minia 
jaar,  but  from  diffsrvnt  Ma.  aonroaa;  tlia  moat  common  edition  ia 
that  of  1<S>.  Tha  Mttalogicxu  waa  firat  printed  in  1610;  the  ba>t 
known  edition  ia  that  of  KS9.  Tha  Enlketimt,  or  more  wmctly 
JftMMau,  waa  list  printed  in  1843  b;  C.  Petcraen.  The  coUectod 
edition*  of  tha  work*  are  bj  J.  A.  Oilea,  6  roln.,  Oxford,  1848,  and 
br  Uigna,  in  the  Patrologia  Cuniu,  vol.  IM,— neither  accurate. 
A*  moat  complete  atudf  of  John  of  Saliabury  ia  tha  monograph 
by  Schtsrachmidt,  Joluuuui  SarMmtnii  noA  Zeben  und  Studitit, 
&krifUn  %Md  PkihiophU,  which  is  a  model  of  scourata  and  com- 
plsta  worfananahip. 

JOHN,  Pbhtib.    See  Psbstxs  Johh. 

JOHNSON,  Andbiw  (1B0S-187S),  seventeenth  pte- 
•Ident  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Raleigh,  North' 
Carolina,  December  39,  1808.  His  yoath  was  passed  in 
Hch  poverty  that  it  was  not  till  daring  his  apprenticeship 
■•  tailor  that  he  learned  to  read.  His  wife  taught  him  to 
write  and  cipher-after  their  marriage.  Settling  in  Green- 
▼ille,  Tennessee,  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  in  IB28  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  organising  a  working  man's 
party,  by  which  he  waa  elected  to  several  local  offices.  He 
served  in  the  Btste  legislature ;  from  1843  tUl  1853  he  waa 
member  of  Congress;  in  18S3,  and  again  in  18SS,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Tennessee ;  and  in  1 857  he  took  his 
aeat  as  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee.  His 
independence  procured  him  prominence  in  the  senate.  In 
opposition  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, 
whose  nominee  he  was,  he  ardently  supported  the  homestead 
bill ;  and,  thongh  in  the  important  presidential  election  of 
I860  he  had  supported  Breckenridge  and  Lane,  the  candi- 
dates of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  yet, 
when  Lincoln  wss  elected,  Johnson  made  a  strong  speech 
in  the  senate,  denouncing  secession,  andjpledging  himself 
to  unconditional  support  of  the  Union.  Ijiis  loyalty  to  the 
Union  snbjected  him  to  grave  personal  danger  from  the 
secessionists  of  Tennessee,  when  he  returned  to  the  State 
to  organise  a  Union  par^.  Li  1862  Lincoln  appointed 
Johnson  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  a  post  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  in  which  he  displayed  an  amount  of  ener^ 
•nd -ability  in  dealing  with  the  secessionist  that  attracted 
attention  in  the  north,  and  led  to  his  nomination  for  the 
Tice-presidancy  by  the  Republican  convention  of  1864, 
which  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  When,  a 
few  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  the  assassination  ot 
linetAn,  on  April  14,  1866,  made  Johnson  president,  his 
Tigorons  dennnciation  of  treason  as  "a. crime  that  must  be 
panished"  placed  him  for  a  time  high  in  public  favour. 
The  rest  of  his  term  of  office  was  spent  in  dissension  with 
Congress  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  seceding  States 
ahoidd  be  allowed  to  retnm  to  the  Union.  Johnson  vetoed 
bill  after  bill ;  bat  Congress  passed  them  over  his  reta  In 
August  1866  the  president,  attended  by  members  of  his 
cabinet,  made  a  tour  through  several  of  the  northern  and 
western  States,  denouncing  the  action  of  Congress  as 
fabeilious,  and  appealing  to  the  people  to  support  him. 
But  at  the  congressional  elections  of  that  year  the  policy 
of  Congress  was  endorsed  by  large  m^joritiea.  The  conflict 
became  still  more  bitter,  and  was  at  last  brought  to  a  crisis 


by  the  president's  attempts  to  Mtt«V«  Mcreiary  Stauton 
from  office,  after  the  senate  had  refused  its  approval  The 
Republicans  in  Congreas  claimed  that  Johnson  hod  riuUtod^'^ 
the  tenure  of  office  law,  aud  on  February  24,  18S9,  Ibc 
House  of  Representatives  paued  a  resolutiuo  impearbing 
him  for  high  crimes  and  miademeanourt.  At  the  trial 
before  tha  senate  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  not 
sustained.  A  two-thirds  majority  was  necessary  for  con- 
viction; and  thirty-five  voted  "guilty,"  nineteen  "not 
guilty."  On  March  4,  1869,  Johnson  was  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  U.  S.  Grant.  Retiring  to  Greenville, 
he  immediately  prepared  to  re-enter  public  life;  and  in 
January  1876  ha  was  elected  United  States  senator.  He 
died  July  31,  1875. 

JOHNSON,  Samch,  (1709-1784),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  English  writers  of  the  18th  century,  was  the  son 
of  Michael  Jo|inBon,  who  wait,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century,  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  and  a  bookseller  of  great 
note  in  the  midland  counties.  Michsel's  abilities  aud 
attainments  seem  to  have  been  considerable.  He  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  volumes  which  he 
exposed  to  sale  that  the  country  rectors  of  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire  thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of 
learning.  Between  him  and  the  clergy,  indeed,  there  was 
a-  strong  religious  and  political  sympathy.  He  was  a 
zealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualified  himself 
for  munidped  office  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  sovereigns 
in  possession,  was  to  ths  last  a  Jacobite  in  heart.  At  his 
house,  a  house  which  is  still  pointed  out  to  every  traveller 
who  visite  Lichfield,  Samuel  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
September  1709.  In  the  child  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  peculiarities  which  afterwajda  distinguished  the 
man  were  plainly  discernible :  great  muscular  streugth 
accompanied  by  much  awkwardness  and  many  infirmities ; 
great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  propensity  to  sloth 
and  procrastination;  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  with  a 
gloomy  and  irritable  temper.  He  had  inherited  from  his 
ancestors  a  scrofulous  taint,  which  it  was  btjrond  the  power 
of  medicine  to  remove.  His  parente  were  weak  enough  to 
believe  that  the  royal  touch  was  a  specific  for  this  malady. 
In  his  third  year  he  was  teken  up  to  London,  inspected  if 
the  ceort  surgeon,  prayed  over  by  the  court  chaplains,  and 
stroked  and  presented  with  a  piece  of  gold  by  Queen  Ann?. 
One  of  hia  earliest  recollections  was  ^t  of  a  stetely  lady 
in  a  diamond  stomacher  and  a  long  black  hood.  Her  hand 
was  applied  in  vain.  The  boy^s  features,  which  were 
originally  noble  and  not  irregnlar,  were  distorted  by  his 
midady.  His  checks  were  deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a 
time  the  sight  of  one  eye ;  and  he  saw  but  very  imperfectly 
with  the  oUier.  But  ihe  force  of  his  mind  overcame  evecy 
impediment  Inddent  as  he  was,  he  acquired  knowledge 
with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every  school  to  which 
he  was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best  scholar.  From  sixteen 
to  eighteen  he  resided  at  home,  and  was  left  to  his  own 
devices.  He  learned  much  at  this  time,  thongh  his  studies 
were  witiiont  gtddance  and  without  plan.  He  ransacked 
his  father's  .shelvee,  dipped  into  a  mnltitude  of  books,  reed 
what  was  interesting,  and  passed  over  what  was  dulL  An 
ordinary  lad  would  have  acquired  little  or  no  nsefnl  know- 
ledge in  such  a  way ;  but  much  that  was  dull  to  ordinary 
lads  was  interesting  to  Samurl.  He  read  little  Greek ;  for 
his  proficiency  in  Aat  langnoge  was  not  such  that  hs  could 
take  much  pleasure  in  we  masters  of  Attic  poetry  and 
eloqnence.  Bnt  he  had  left  school  a  good  Latinist,  and  he 
soon  acqnired,  in  the  large  and  miscellaneous  library  of 
which  he  now  had  the  command,  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  Latin  litaratore.  That  Augustan  delicacy  of  taste 
which  is  tha  boast  of  the  great  public  aebools  of  England 
he  never  posseMsd.  Bnt  he  waa  early  faniliwr  with  some 
classieal  miUtKjAsLjnn  anite .  unknown  to  the  bes^ 
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schoLunt  ia  th»  sixth  fonn  ftt  £!toa  He  wot  peculiarly 
attracted  by  tbe  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning. 
Once,  while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  fonnd  a  huge 
folio  volume  of  Petrarch's  works.  The  name  excited  his 
curiosity,  and  he  eagerly  deyoured  hundreds  of  pages. 
Indeed,  the  diction  and  versification  of  his  own  Latin  com- 
positions Ehow  that  he  had  paid  at  least  as  much  attention 
tu  modem  copies  from  the  antique  as  to  the  uriginal 
models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  himself,  his 
family  was  linking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old  Michael 
Johnson  was  much  better  qualified  to  pore  npan  books, 
and  to  talk  about  them,  thin  to  trade  in  them.  His  busi- 
ness declinei ;  his  debts  increased ;  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  d  lily  expenses  of  his  household  were  defrayed.  It 
was  out  of  his  power  to  support  his  son  at  either  university; 
but  a  wealthy  neighbour  offered  assistance ;  and,  in  reliance 
on  promises  which  proved  to  be  of  very  little  value,  Samuel 
was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  When  the 
young  scholar  presented  himself  to  the  rulers  of  that 
society,  they  were  amazsd  not  more  by  his  ungainly  figure 
and  eccentric  manners  than  by  the  quantity  of  extensive 
and  curious  information  which  he  had  picked  up  during 
miny  lilonths  of  desultory  but  not  unprofitable  study. 
On  the  first  day  of  his  residence  he  nnrprised  his  teachers 
by  quoting  Macrubius ;  and  one  of  the  most  leamed^mong 
them  declai-ed  that  he  had  never  known  a  freshman  of 
equal  attainments. 

At  Oxford  Johnson  resided  during  about  three  years. 
He  was  poor,  even  to  raggedness;  and  his  appearance 
excited  a  mirth  and  a  pity  which  were  equally  intolerable 
t;>  his  haughty  spirit  He  was  driven  from  the  quadrangle 
of  Christ  Church  by  the  sneering  looks  which  the  members 
of  th^t  aristocrstical  society  cast  at  the  holes  in  his  shoes. 
Some  charitable  person  placed  a  new  pair  at  his  door ;  but 
he  spurned  them  away  in  a  fury.  Distress  made  him,  not 
sitvile,  but  reckless  and  ungovernable.  No  opulent  gantle- 
inan  commoner,  panting  for  one-and-twenty,  could  have 
treated  the  academical  authorities  with  more  gross  dis- 
respect The  needy  scholar  was  generally  to  be  seen  nnder 
the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with  his  effigy, 
haranguing  a  circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in  spite  of  his 
tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and  audacity  gave 
him  an  undisputed  ascendency.  In  every  mutiny  against 
the  discipline  of  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader.  Much 
was  pardoned,  however,  to  a  youth  so  highly  distinguished 
by  abilities  and  acquirementa  He  had  early  made  himself 
known  by  turning  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse.  The 
style  and  rhythm,  indesd,  were  not  exactly  Yirgilian  ;  but 
the  transUtion  found  many  admirers,  and  waa  read  with 
pleasure  by  Pope  himself 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  become  a  bachelor  of  arts ; 
but  he  was  at  'th%  end  of  his  resources.  Those  promises 
of  support  on  which  he  had  relied  had  not  been  kept  His 
family  could  do  nothing  for  him.  His  debts  to  Oxford 
tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet  larger  than  he  could  pay. 
In  the  autumn  of  1731  he  was  under  the. necessity  of  quit- 
ting the  university  without  a  degree.  In  the  following 
winter  his  father  died.  The  old  man  left  but  a  pittance ; 
and  of  that  pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which  Samuel 
succeeded  ainounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which  foUowed,  was  one 
hard  struggle  with  poverty.  The  misen  of  that  struggle 
needed  no  aggravation,  but  was  aggravated  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  unsound  body  and  au  unsound  mind.  Before 
the  young  man  left  the  university,  his  hereditaiy  malady 
hid  broken  forth  in  a  singularly  cruel  form.  He  had 
become  an  incurable  hypochondriac.    He  aaid  long  after 


that  he  had  been  mad  all  his  life,  or  at  least  not  perfect!; 
sane;  and,  in  truth,  eccentricities  less  strange -than  hit 
have  often  been  thought  ground  sufficient  for  absolrisg 
felons,  and  for  setting  aside  wills.  His  grimaces,  Ms 
gestures,  his  muttorings,  sometimes  diverted  and  some- 
times terrified  people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dianet 
table  he  wonia,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch 
off  a  lady's  shoe.  He  would  amaze  a  drawing-room  by 
suddenly  ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He 
would  conceive  an  unintelligible  aversion  to  a  particular 
alley,  and  perform  a  great  circuit  rather  than  see  the  hate- 
ful place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on  touching  every  poet 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  walked.  If  by  any  chance 
he  missed  a  post,  he  would  go  back  a  hundred  yards  end 
repair  the  omisuon.  Under  the  influence  of  hu  diecsse, 
his  senses  became  morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagiuatiun 
morbidly  active.  At  one  time  he  would  stand  poring  on 
the  town  clock  without  being  able  to  tell  the  hoar.  At 
another  he  would  distinctly  l)ear  his  mother,  who  vss 
many  miles  off,  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  wot 
not  the  worst  A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him, 
and  gave  a  dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  nature  and 
of  human  destiny.  Such  wretchedness  as  he  endured  boi 
driven  many  men  to  shoot  themselves  or  drown  themselves. 
But  he  was  under  no  temptation  to  commit  suicide.  Ua 
was  sick  of  life ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  death ;  and  be 
shuddered  at  every  sight  or  sound  which  reminded  him  of 
the  inevitable  hour.  In  religion  he  found  but  little  comfurt 
during  his  long  and  frequent  fits  of  dejection ;  for  his 
religion  partook  of  his  own  character.  The  light  from 
heaven  shone  on  him  indeed,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  or 
with  its  own  pure  splendour.  The  rays  had  to  struggle 
through  a  disturbing  medium ;  they  reached  him  refracted, 
dulled,  and  discoloured  by  the  thick  gloom  which  had 
settled  on  his  soul,  and,  though  they  might  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  ^  cheer  him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  this  celebrated 
man  was  left,  at  two-and-twenty,  to  fight  his  way  througli 
the  world.  He  remained  during  about  fire  years  in  the 
midland-  counties.  At  Lichfield,  his  birthplace  and  his 
early  home,  he  had  inherited  some  friends  and  acquired 
others.  He  was  kindly  noticed  by  Henry  Hervey,  a  gay 
officer  of  noble  family,  who  happeneid  to  be  quartered  there. 
Gilbert  Walmesley,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
the  diocese,  a  man  of  distinguished  parts,  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  did  himself  honour  by  ])atronizittg 
the  young  adventurer,  whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished 
manners,  and  squalid  garb  moved  many  of  the  petty 
aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood  to  laughter  or  to  disgust. 
At  Lichfield,  however,  Johnson  could  find  no  way  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  He  became  usher  of  a  grammar  school 
in  Leicestershire :  he  resided  as  a  humble  companion  in 
the  house  of  a  country  gentleman ;  bnt  a  life  of  dependence 
was  insupportable  to  his  haughty  spirit  He  repaired  to 
Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few  guineas  by  literary 
drudgery.  In  that  town  he  printed  a  translation,  little 
noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  forgotten,  of  a  Latin,  book 
abotit  Abyssinia.  Be  then  put  forth  propoaals  for  publish- 
ing by  subscription  the  poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  con- 
taining a  history  of  modem  Latin  verse ;  but  subscriptions 
did  not  come  in,  and  the  volume  never  appeared. 
-  While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  Johnson 
fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his  pasaion  was  Mis  Elixabeth 
Porter,  a  widow  who  had  children  as  old  as  himself.  To 
ordinary  spectators  the  lady  appeared  to  be  a  shoit^  fat, 
ecarse  woman,  painted  half  an  inch  thick,  dressed  in  gandy 
ooionrs,  and  fond  of  exhibiting  provincial  airs  and  graces 
which  were  not  exactly  those  of  the  Queensbenys  and 
Lepels.  To  Johnson,  however,  whose  passions  were 
strong,  whose  eyesight  was  too  weak  to  dirtingnish  cents 
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from  lutnnl  bloom,  and  who  had  leldom  or  never  been  in 
the  same  room  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his  Tittj,  as 
ke  called  her,  was  the  most  beaatifol,  graceful,  and  accom- 
pliahed  of  her  sex.  That  his  admiratbn  was  unfeigned 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  for  she  was  as  poor  as  himself.  She 
accepted,  with  a  readiness  which  did  her  little  honour,  the 
addroMos  of  a  suitor  who  might  have  been  her  son.  The 
marriage,  however,  in  spite  of  occasional  wranglings,  proved 
happier  than  might  have  been  expected,  ne  lover  con- 
tinned  to  be  under  the  illusions  of  the  wedding-day  till  the 
lady  died  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  On  her  monument  he 
placed  an  inscription  extolling  the  charms  of  her  person 
and  of  her  ntanners ;  and  when,  long  after  her  decease,  he 
had  occasion  to  mention  her,  he  exclaimed  with  a  tender- 
ness half  ludicrous  half  pathetic,  "  Prdtty  creature  I  * 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself 
more  strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  took  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  town,  and  ad- 
vertiied  for  pnpila  Bnt  eighteen  months  passed  away, 
and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his  academy.  Indeed,  his 
appearance  was  so  strange,  and  his  temper  so  violent,  that 
his  schoolroom  mast  have  resembled  an  ogre's  den.  Nor 
was  the  tawdry  painted  grandmother  whom  he  called  his 
Titty  well  qualified  to  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
young  gentlemen.  David  Qarrick,  who  was  one  of  the 
pupils,  used,  many  yeara  later,  to  throw  the  best  company 
of  London  into  convulsions  of  laughter  by  mimicking  the 
endearments  of  this  extraordinary  pair. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital  as  a  literary 
adventurer.  He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas,  three  acta  of 
the  tragedy  of  Irmt  in  mannscript,  and  two  or  three  letters 
of  introduction  from  hia  friend  Walmesley.  Never  since 
literature  became  a  calling  in  England  had  it  been  a  less 
^infnl  calling  than  at  the  time  when  Johnson  took  up  his 
residence  in  London.  In  the  preceding  generation  a  writer 
of  eminent  merit  was  sure  to  be  munificently  rewarded  by 
the  Oovennnent.  The  leaat  that  ha  could  expect  was  a 
pension  or  a  sinecure  place ;  and,  if  he  showed  any  aptitude 
for  politics,  he  might  hope  to  be  a  member  of  parliament, 
a  lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  aecretary  of  Btat& 
It  would  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  name  several  writers 
of  the  19th  centnryof  whom  the  least  successfml  has  received 
forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  booksellers.  But  Johnson 
entered  on  his  vocation  iu  the  moat  droary  part  of  the 
dreary  interval  which  aeparated  two  ages  of  prosperity. 
Literature  had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of 
the  great,  and  had  not  begun  to  flourish  under  thepatronage 
of  the  public.  One  man  of  letters,  indeed,  Fope^  hail 
acquired  by  his  pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  lived  on  a  footing;of  equality  with  nobles 
and  ministers  of  state.  Bnt  this  was  a  solitary  exception. 
Even  an  author  whose  repntation  was  eatabliahed,  and 
whose  works  were  popular — such  an  author  as  Thomson, 
whose  Sauoiu  were  in  every  library,  such  an  author  as 
Fielding,  whose  feuquin  had  hod  a  greater  run  than  any 
drama  since  Tht  Beggar't  Opera — was  .sometimes  glad  to 
obtain,  by  pawning  Us  best  coat,  the  meana  of  dining  on 
tripe  at  a  cookshop  nndergronnd,  where  he  conld  wipe  his 
handi^  after  his  greasy  meid,  on  the  back  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  It  18  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  what  humiliations 
and  privations  must  have  awaited  the  novice  who  had  still 
to  earn  a  nanuk  One  of  the  publishers  to  whom  Johnson 
applied  for  employment  measured  with  a  scornful  eye  that 
athletic  though  nnconth  frame,  and  exclaimed,  "  You  had 
better  get  a  porter's  knot,  and  carry  trunks. "  Nor  was  the 
advice  bad,  for  a  porter  was  likely  to  be.  as  plentif ally  fed, 
and  as  comfortably  lodged,  as  a  poet 

Some  time  ^>peua  to  have  dapsed  before  Johnson  was* 
able  to  form  any  litetujr  ooonerion  &om  whioh  he  «onld 


expect  more  than  bread  f«r  the  day  which  was  paaaing 
over  him.  He  never  forgot  the  generosity  with  which 
Hervey,  who  was  now  residing  in  London,  relieved  his 
wonts  during  this  time  of  trial  "Harry  Hervey,"  said 
the  old  philosopher  many  years  later,  "  was  a  vicious  man ; 
but  he  was  very  kind  to  me.  If  yon  call  a  dog  Hervey,  I 
shall  lore  him."  At  Hervey's  table  Johnson  sometimes 
enjoyed  feasts  which  were  made  more  agreeable  by  contrast. 
But  in  general  he  dined,  and  thought  that  he  dined  well, 
on  sixpennyworth  of  meat  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread  at 
an  alehouse  near  Drury  Lane. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he 
endured  at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  his 
temper  and  his  deportment  His  manners  had  never  been 
courtly.  .They  now  became  almost  savage.  Being  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  wearing  shabby  coats  and 
dirty  shirts,  he  became  a  confirmed  sloven.  Being  often 
very  hungry  when  he  sat  down  Co  hia  meals,  he  contracted 
a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous  greediness.  Even  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  the  sight 
of  food  affected  him  as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey.  His  taste  in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordi- 
naries and  di  la  motU  beefshops,  was  far  from  delicate. 
Whenever  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a  hare 
that  had  been  kept  too  lung,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with 
rancid  butter,  he  gorged  himself  with  such  violence  that 
his  veins  swelled  and  the  moisture  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head. The  affronts  which  his  poverty  emboldened  stupid 
and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him  would  have  broken  • 
mean  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him  rude  even  to 
ferocity.  Unhappily  the  insolence  which,  while  it  was 
defensive,  was  pardonable,  and  in  some  sense  respectable, 
accompanied  him  into  societies  where  ha  was  treated  with 
courtesy  and  kindness.  He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into 
striking  those  who  had  taken  libertiea  with  him.  All  the 
sufferers,  however,  were  wise  enough  to  abstain  from  talking 
about  their  beatings,  except  Osborne,  the  most  rapacious 
and  brutal  of  booksellers,  who  proclaimed  everywhere  that 
he  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  hnge  fellow  whom  he 
liad  hired  to  pud  the  Harleian  Library. 

About  a  year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to  reside  io 
London  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular  employ- 
ment from  Cave,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  bookseller, 
who  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Gentleman'$  Magazine. 
That  journal,  just  entering  on  the  ninth  year  of  its  long 
existence,  was  the  only  periodical  work  in  the  kingdom 
which  then  had  what  would  now  be  called  a  large  circula- 
tion. It  was,  indeed,  the  chief  source  of  parliamentary 
intelligenoei  It  was  not  then  safe,  even  during  a  recess, 
to  publish  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  either  House 
without  some  disguise.  Cave,  however,  ventured  to  enter- 
tain his  readers  with  what  he  called  "Beports  of  the 
Debates  of  the  Benate  of  Lillipnt"  France  was  Blefnscn ; 
London  was  Hildendo ;  pounds  were  sprugs  j  the  duke  of 
Kewcaatle  was  the  Nardao  secretary  of  state ;  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  was  the  Hnrgo  Hickrad ;  and  William  Pulteney  was 
Wingnl  Pnlnnb.  "To  write  the  speeches  was,  during  several 
years,  the  business  of  Johnson.  He  was  generally  furnished 
with  notes,  meagre  indeed,  and  inaccurate,  of  what  had 
been  said ;  but  sometimes  he  had  to  find  arguments  and 
eloquence  both  for  the  ministry  and  foe  the  opposition. 
He  was  himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational  conviction — for 
his  serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  government  waa 
just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another — but  from  mere  passion, 
such  as  inflamed  the  Capnlets  against  the  Montagues,  or 
the  Blues  of  the  Roman  circus  against  the  Greens.  In  his 
infancy  he  had  heard  so  much  talk  about  the  villaniea  of 
the  Whigi,  and  the  dangers  of  the  church,  that  he  had 
become  a  furious  partisan  when  he  could  tearcely  apeak. 
Before  he  waa  three  he  had  ioNsted  on  being  taken  to  hoar 
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Sachevarel  preach  at  Liclifield  cathedral,  and  had  listened 
to  the  sermun  with  as  much  respect,  and  probably  with  as 
mach  intelligence,  aa  any  Staffordahire  squire  in  the  con- 
gregation. The  work  which  had  been  began  in  the  nnrsery 
had  been  completed  by  the  aniversity.  Oxford,  when 
Johnson  resided  there,  was  the  most  Jacobitical  place  in 
England ;  and  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  most  Jacobitical 
colleges  in  Oxford.  The  prejadices  which  he  brought  up 
to  London  were  scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  his  own 
Tom  Tempest.  Charles  IL  and  James  IL  were  two  of  the 
best  kings  that  ever  reigned.  Laud,  a  poor  creature  who 
uerer  did,  said,  or  wrote  any  thing  indicating  more  than 
the  ordinary  capacity  of  sn  old  woman,  was  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learning  over  whose  tomb  Art  and  Qenius  still 
continned  to  weep;  Hampden  deserved  no  mbre  honour- 
abta  name  than  that  of  "  the  zealot  of  rebellion."  Even 
the  ship  money,  condemned  not  less  decidedly  by  Talkland 
and  Clarendon  than  by  the  bitterest  Roundheads,  Johnson 
would  not  pronounce  to  have  been  an  unconstitutional 
impost.  Under  a  QoTemment  the  mildest  that  had  ever 
been  known  in  the  world,  under  a  Qovernment  which 
allowed  to  the  people  an  nnprecedented  liberty  of  speech 
and  action,  he  fancied  that  he  was  a  slave ;  he  assailed  the 
ministry  with  obloquy  which  refuted  itself,  and  regretted 
the  lost  freedom  and  happiness  of  those  golden  days  in 
which  a  writer  who  had  taken  but  one-tenth  part  of  the 
licence  allowtd  to  him  would  have  been  pilloried,  mangled 
with  the  shears,  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  flung  into 
a  noisome  dungeon  to  di&  He  hated  dissenters  and  stock- 
jobbers, the  excise  and  the  army,  septennial  parliaments, 
and  Continental  connexions.  He  long  had  an  aversion  to 
the  Scotch,  an  aversion  of  which  he  could  not  remember 
the  commencement,  but  which,  he  owned,  had  probably 
originated  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation 
during  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  easy  to  guess  in  what 
manner  debates  on  great  party  questions  were  likely  to  be 
reported  by  a  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disordered 
by  party  spirit.  A  show  of  fairness  was  indeed  necessary 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magatine.  But  Johnson  long 
afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had  saved  appearances, 
he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the 
best  of  it;  and,  in  fact,  every  passage  which  has  lived, 
every  passage  which  bears  the  marks  of  his  higher  faculties, 
is  pat  into  the  mouth  of  some  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  obscure 
labours,  he  published  a  work  which  at  once  placed  him 
high  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable  that 
what  he  had  suffered  during  his  first  year  in  London  had 
often  reminded  him  of  some  parts  of  that  noble  poem  in 
which  Juvenal  had  described  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among  the  pigeons'  nests 
in  the  tottering  garrets  which  overhung  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Pope's  admirable  imitations  of  Horace's  StOira  and  Epittla 
had  recently  appeared,  were  in  every  hand,  and  were  by 
many  readers  thought  superior  to  the  originals.  What 
Pope  had  done  for  Horace^  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for 
JnvBnaL  The  enterprise  was  bold,  and  yet  judicious.  For 
between  Johnson  and  Juvenal  there  was  much  in  common, 
mach  mote  certainly  than  between  Pope  and  Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  his  name  in  May 
1738.  He  received  only  ten  guineas  for  this  stately  and 
Tigorons  poem ;  bat  the  sale  was  rapid,  and  the  success 
complete.  A  second  edition  was  required  within  a  week. 
Those  small  critic*  who  are  always  desirous  to  lower  estab- 
lished repatation*  nn  about  proclaiming  that  •  the 
anonymona  aatirist  was  superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own 
pecouar  department  of  literature.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Pope,  that  he  joined  heartily 
in  the  applause  with  which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  genius 
was  welcomed.     He  made  inquiries  aboot  the  author  of 


London.  Such  a  man,  he  aaid,  conld  not  long  t>e  eonceoled. 
The  name  was  soon  discovered;  and  Pope^  with  great 
kindness,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  an  academical  d^iee 
and  the  mastership  of  a  grammar  school  for  the  poor  yoong 
poet.  The  attempt  &iled,  and  Johnson  remamisd  a  book- 
seller's hack. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  moat  eminent 
Writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out,  and  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  coming  in,  ever 
saw  each  other.  They  lived  in  very  different  circles,  one 
surrounded  by  dukes  and  earls,  the  other  by  starving  pam- 
phleteers and  indexmakers.  Among  Johnson's  asaodstes 
at  this  time  may  be  mentioned  Boyse,  who,  when  his  ahiiti 
were  pledged,  scrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  np  in  bed  with 
his  arms  through  two  holes  in-hia  blanket^  who  compoeed 
very  respectable  sacred  poetry  when  he  was  sober,  and  who 
was  at  last  run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  when  he  w»> 
drunk;  Hoole,  sumamed  the  metaphysical  tailor,  who^ 
instead  of  attending  to  his  measures,  used  to  trace  geome- 
trical diagrams  on  the  board  where  he  sat.  eroes-legged; 
and  the  penitent  impostor,  George  Psalmanazar,  who,  after 
poring  all  day,  in  a  humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of  Jewish 
rabbis  and  Christian  fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night  with 
literary  and  theological  conversation  at  an  alehouse  in  ths 
city.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  persons  with  whom 
at  this  time  Johnson  consorted  was  Richard  Savage,  tn 
earl's  sooi,  a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  who  had  seen  hfe  ia 
all  its  forms,  who  had  feasted  among  blue  ribands  in  Saist 
James's  Square,  and  had  lun  with  fifty  pounds  weight  ot 
irons  on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate.  Thii 
man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk  at  last 
into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had  failed  him. 
His  patrons  had  been  taken  away  by  death,  or  estranged 
by  the  riotous  profusion  with  which  he  squandered  theii 
bounty,  and  the  ungrateful  insolence  with  which  he  rejected 
their  advice.  He  now  lived  by  begging.  He  dined  on 
venison  and  champagne  whenever  he  had  been  ao  fortunate 
as  to  borrow  a  guinea.  If  his  questing  had  been  nnsDO- 
cessful,  he  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with  some  scraps 
of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to  rest  under  the  piaxai  of 
Covent  Garden  in  warm  weather,  and,  in  cold  weather,  u 
near  as  he  could  get  to  the  f  nmace  of  a  glass  house.  Tet, 
in  his  misery,  he  was  still  an  agnseable  companion.  He 
had  an  •inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes  about  that  gay  and 
brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  now  an  outcast.  He 
had  observed  the  great  men  of  both  parties  in  hoars  of 
careless  relaxation,  bad  seen  the  leaders  of  opposition  with- 
out the  mask  of  patriotism,  and  had  heard  the  prims 
minister  roar  with  laughter  and  tell  stories  not  over-decent 
During  some  months  Savage  lived  in  the  closest  familiarity 
with  Johnson ;  and  then  the  friends  parted,  not  withont 
tears.  Johnson  remained  in  London  to  drudge  for  Cava 
Savage  went  to  the  west  of  England,  lived  there  aa  he  bad 
lived  everywhere,  and  in  1743  died,  penniless  and  heart- 
broken, in  Bristol  jaiL 

Soon  .after  his  death,  while  the  public  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  abont  his  extraordinary  character  and  his 
not  less  extraordinary  adventures,  a  life  of  him  speared 
widely  different  from  the  catchpenny  lives  of  eminent  men 
which  were  then  a  staple  article  of  manufacture  in  Grab 
Street  Ths  style  was  indeed  deficient  in  ease  and  variety; 
and  the  writer  was  evidently  too  partial  to  the  Latin 
element  of  our  language.  But  the  little  work,  with  tU  its 
faults,  was  a  masterpiece.  No  finer  specimen  of  liteiaiyj 
biography  existed  in  any  language,  living  or  deed ;  ami  a 
discerning  critic  might  liave  confidently  predicted  that  the 
author  was  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
English  eloquencCb 

The  Lift  of  Saoagt  was  anonymous ;  bat  it  vas  w«Q 
known  in  literary  circle*  that  JohaMa  wu  the  wot* 
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During  tlie  thrM  jTMri  wUoli  ttlAami,  he  prodnced  no 
important  work ;  bat  he  wu  not^  and  indeed  ooold  not  be, 
idle.  The  fame  of  his  abilitiee  and  learning  eontinaed  to 
grow.  Warbnrton  pronounced  him  a  man  of  parts  and 
genins;  and  the  praise  of  Warbnrton  was  then  no  light 
thing.  Buch  was  Johnson's  repntation  that,  in  1717, 
aeveral  eminent  bookseUers  combined  to  employ  hun  in  the 
ardnoDS  work  of  preparing  a  Dietionary  of  tht  Enfiliih 
I/mguagt,  in  two  folio  Tolomes.  The  sum  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  him  was  only  fifteen  hundred  guineas ;  and 
oat  of  this  snm  he  had  to  pay  seveol  poor  men  of  letters 
who  asnsted  him  in  the  hnmbler  parts  of  his  task. 

nie  proapectns  of  the  Dietionary  he  addressed  to  the 
Mil  of  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  had  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit, 
and  the  delicacy  of  his  taste.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  ffnest  speaker  in  the  Honie  of  Lords.  He  had  recently 
gOTomed  Ireland,  at  a  momentous  eoz^janctare,  with  eminent 
firmness,  wisdom,  and  humanity ;  and  he  had  since  become 
secretary  of  state.  He  receired  Johnson's  homage  with  the 
most  winning  aflability,  and  requited  it  with  a  few  guineas, 
bestowed  doubtlees  in  a  yeiy  graeefol  manner,  but  was  by 
no  means  desirons  to  see  alt  hia  earpeta  blackened  with  the 
London  mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown  to  right  and 
left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the  waistcoats  of  fine 
gentlemen,  by  an  absent,  awkward  scholar,  who  gaTS 
■trange  starts  and  uttered  strange  growls,  who  dressed  like 
a  scarecrow,  and  ate  like  a  cormorant.  During  some  time 
Johnson  continned  to  call  on  his  patron,  but,  after  being 
repeatedly  told  by  the  porter  that  his  lordship  was  not  at 
lioaie,  took  the  hint,  and  ceased  to  present  himBolf  at  tlie 
inhoi^itable  door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he  shonld  have 
eompleted  his  Dictionary  by  the  end  of  1760;  but  it 
was  not  till  1755  that  he  at  length  gave  his  huge 
▼olnmes  to  the  world.  During  the  seven  years  which  he 
passed  in  the  dmdgery  of  penning  definitions  and  marking 
quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  for  relaxation  in 
literary  labour  of  m-  more  agreeable  kind.  In  1749  he 
published  the  Yamtg  of  Human  Wiihet,  an  excellent  imita- 
tion of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal  It  is  in  truth  not  easy 
to  say  whether  the  palm  belongs  to  the  ancient  or  to  the 
modem  poet  The  couplets  in  which  the  fall  of  Wobey  is 
described,  though  lofty  and  sonorous,  are  feeble  when  com- 
pared witji  the  wonderful  lines  which  bring  before  ns  all 
Borne  in  tumult  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of  Bejanns,  the 
laurels  on  the  doorposts,  the  white  bull  stalking  towards 
the  Capitol,  the  statues  rolling  down  from  thur  pedeetals, 
the  flatterers  of  the  disgraced  minister  running  to  see  him 
dragged  with  a  hook  through  the  streets,  and  to  have  a 
kick  at  his  carcase  before  it  is  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It 
must  be  owned  too  that  in  the  eondnding  passage  the 
Christian  moralist  has  not  made  the  meet  of  his  advantages, 
and  has  fallen  decidedly  short  of  the  sublimity  of  Us  pagan 
modeL  On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal's  Hannibal  must  yield 
to  Johnson's  Charlee ;  and  Johnson's  vigorous  and  paretic 
•awneration  of  the  miseries  of  a  literary  life  must  be 
allowed  to  be  superior  U>  Juvenal's  lamentation  over  the 
fate  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  For  the  copyright  of 
the  Vanity  of  Hvliium  Witha  Johnson  received  only  fifteen 
gdinean 

A.  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his 
tragedy,  began  many  years  before,  was  brought  on  the 
stage,  Hia  papil,  David  Gairiok,  had  in  1741  made  his 
appearanoe  on  a  humble  stage  in  Goodman's  Ilelda,  had  at 
once  risen  to  the  first  place  among  aetoia,  and  was  now, 
after  several  years  of  almost  nnintermpted  saccess,  manager 
of  Dmry  Lane  Theatra  The  relation  between  him  and 
liis  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very  singolar  Irind.  They 
^«pq)lsd  eadi  other  strongly,  and  yet  attraoted  each  other 


strongly.  Nature  had  made  them  of  virf  different  clay ; 
end  circumstances  had  fully  brought  out  the  natoial 
peculiarities  of  both.  Sudden  prosperity  had  turned 
Oarrick's  head.  Continued  adversity  had  soured  Johnson's 
temper.  Johnson  saw  with  mora  envy  than  became  so 
great  a  man  the  villa,  the  plate,  the  chins,  the  Brussels 
carpet,  which  the  little  mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with 
grimaces  and  gesticnlations,  what  wiser  men  had  written ; 
and  the  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity  of  Garrick  was  galled 
by  the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
applauding  him,  he  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic^ 
whose  opinion  it  was  impassible  to  despise,  scartely  any 
compliment  not  acidulated  with  scora  Tet  the  two 
Lichfield  men  had  so  many  early  recollections  in  common, 
and  sympathized  with  each  other  on  so  many  points  on 
which  they  sympathized  with  nobody  else  in  the  vast 
population  of  the  capital,  that,  though  the  master  was 
often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like  impertinence  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rudeness  of  the  master, 
they  remained  friends  till  they  were  parted  by  death. 
Oarrick  now  brought  Jrent  out,  with  alterations  sufficient 
to  displease  the  author,  yet  not  sufficient  to  make  the  piece 
pleasing  to  the  audience.  The  public,  however,  listened, 
with  little  emotion,  bat  with  much  civility,  to  five  acts  nf 
monotonous  declamation.  After  nine  representations  the 
play  was  withdrawn.  It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  stage,  and,  even  when  perused  in  the  closet,  will  be 
found  hardly  worthy  of  the  author.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  blank  versa  should  be.  A  change 
in  the  last  syllabic  of  every  other  line  would  make  the  ver- 
sification of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Witha  cloeely  resemble 
the  versification  of  Irene.  The  poet,  however,  cleared,  by 
his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  hu 
tragedy,  about  three  hnndred  pounds,  then  ■  great  wtn  in 
his  estimatioa 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of  Irene,  he  began 
to  publish  a  series  of  short  essays  on  morals,  manners^ 
and  literature.  This  species  of  composition  had  been 
brought  into  fashion  by  the  success  of  the  Taller,  and  by 
the  sUll  more  brilliant  success  of  the  SpecUAor.  A  crowd 
of  amall  writera  had  tainly  attempted  to  rival  Addison, 
nie  Lay  Itonadtry,  the  Centor,  the  Freethinker,  the  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Champion,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind 
had  had  their  short  day.  None  of  them  had  obtained  a 
permanent  place  in  onr  literature ;  and  they  are  now  to 
be  foAd  only  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious  At  length 
Johnson  undertook  the  adventure  in  which  so  many 
aspirants  had  failed.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  after  the 
appearance  of  the  last  number  of  tiie  Spectator  appeared 
the  first  number  of  the  SanMer.  From  March  1760  to 
March  1763  tiiia  paper  eontinaed  to  come  out  every 
Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rcanller  was  enthnsiastically  admired 
by  a  few  eminent  men.  Bichardson,  when  only  five 
numbers  had  appeared,  pronounced  it  equal  if  not  superior 
to  the  Spectator.  Toung  and  HarUey  expreased  their 
approbation  not  less  warmly.  Bubb  Dodington,  among 
whose  many  faults  indifference  to  the  claims  of  genins  and 
learning  cannot  be  reckoned,  solicited  the  acquaintance  of 
the  writer.  In  consequence  probably  of  the  good  offices 
of  Dodington,  who  was  then  the  confidential  adviMr  of 
Prince  Frederick,  two  of  his  royal  highneas's  gentiemen 
carried  a  gracious  igeasage  to  the  priating  office,  and 
ordered  seven  copies  for  Leicester  House.  But  these 
overtures  seem  to  have  been  very  eoUly  received.  Johnson 
had  had  enough  of  the  patronage  of  th«  great  to  last  him 
all  his  life,  and  was  not  disposed  to  hannt  any  other  door 
aa  he  had  haunted  the  door  of  Chesterfield. 

By  the  rablie  the  Samiler  was  at  first  very  coldly 
,neeiv«d.    Thongh  the  price  of  a  nonlMr  traaoi^l  two- 
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pence,  tbe  ule  did  not  amonni  to  fire  hnndred.  The 
profit!  were  therefore  very  smalL  But  aa  soon  m  the  fly- 
ing leave*  were  collected  and  reprinted  thej  became  popular. 
The  anthor  lived  to  lee  thirteen  thouiaiid  copiee  spread 
over  England  alone.  Separate  edition*  were  published  for 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  markets.  A  large  party  prftnonnced 
the  style  perfect,  so  absolntely  perfect  that  in  some  essays 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  vriter  himself  to  alter  a  single 
word  for  the  better.  Another  party,  not  leas' numerous, 
vehemently  accused  him  of  having  corrupted  the  purity  of 
the  English  tongne.  The  best  critics  admitted  that  his 
diction  was  too  monotonous,  too  obviously  artificial,and  now 
and  then  targid  even  to  absurdity.  But  they  did  justice 
to  the  acuteness  of  his  observations  on  morals  and  manners, 
to  the  constant  precision  and  frequent  brilliancy  of  his 
language,  to  the  weighty  and  magnificent  eloquence  of 
many  serious  pauages,  and  to  the  solemn  yet  pleasing 
hnmonr  of  some  of  the  lighter  papers.  On  the  question 
of  precedence  between  Addison  and  Johnson,  a  question 
which,  seventy  years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity 
has  pronounced  a  decision  from  which  there  is' no  appeal. 
Sir  Roger,  his  chaplain,  and  his  butler,  Will  Wimble  and 
Will  Honeycomb^  the  "  Vision  of  Hirza,"  the  "  Joamal  of 
the  Retired  Citizen,"  the  "Everlasting  Civb,'  the  "Dun- 
mow  Flitch,"  the  "Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum,"  the 
"Visit  to  the  Exchange,"  and  the  "Visit  to  the  Abbey" 
are  known  to  everybody.  But  many  men  and  womenj-^ven 
of  highly  cultivated  minds,  are  unacquainted  with  Squire 
Bluster  and  Mrs  Busy,  Qaisquilius  and  Venustulus,  the 
"Allegory  of  Wit  and  Learning,"  the  "Chronicle  of  the 
Revolations  of  a  Qarret,"  and  A*  sad  fate  of  Aaingait 
and  Ajnt. 

The  last  Rambler  was  written  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  hour. 
Mrs  Johnson  had  been  given  over  by  the  physicians.  Three 
days  later  she  died.  She  left  her  husband  almost  broken- 
hearted. Many  people  had  been  surprised  to  see  a  man  of 
his  genius  and  learning  stooping  to  every  drudgery,  and 
denying  himself  almost  every  comfort,  for  the  purpoee  of 
supplying  a  silly,  sffected  old  woman  with  superfluities, 
which  she  accepted  with  but  little  gratitude.  But  all  his 
aCTection  had  been  concentrated  on  her.  He  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  daughter.  To  him  she 
was  beautiful  aa-the  Qunnings,  and  witty  as  Lady  Mary. 
Her  opinion  of  his  writings  was  more  important  to  him 
than  the  voice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  or  the 
judgment  of  the  Monthly  Reviea.  The  chief  Support 
which  had  sustained  him  through  the  most  ardnous  labout 
of  his  life  was  the  hope  that  she  would  eryoy  the  fame 
and  the  profit  which  he  anticipated  from-  his  Dictionary. 
She  was  gone ;  and  in  that  vast  labyrinth  of  streets, 
peopled  by  eight  hundred  thonsand  human  beings,  be  was 
alone.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  set  himself,  as  he 
expressed  it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious 
years,  the  Dictioyutry  was  at  length  complete; 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  work 
would  be  dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
nobleman  to  whom  the  prospectus  had  been  addressed. 
He  well  knew  the  value  of  such  a  compliment ;  and  there- 
fore, when  the  day  of  publication  drew  near,  he  exerted 
himself  to  soothe,  by  a  show  of  sealons  and  at  the  same 
time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kindneu,  the  pnde  which 
he  had  so  cruelly  wounded.  Since  the  Ramhlen  had  oeased 
to  appear,  the  town  had  been  entertained  by  a  journal 
called  the  WorU,  to  which  many  men  of  high  rank  and 
fashioa  contributed.  In  two  successive  numbers  of  the 
World,  the  Dictionary  was,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  puffed 
with  wonderful  skill  The  writings  of  Johnson  were  warmly 
praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  invested  wil^ 
the  aatliority  of  a  dictator,  nay,  of  a  pope,  over  our 
iMgnage^  and  that  his  decisions  about  the  meaning  and 


the  q>eUing  of  words  should  be  reeuved  as  txalL  ffis  tWi 
folios,  it  was  said,  would  of  course  be  bought  by  everybody 
who  could  afford  to  buy  them.  It  was  soon  knoim  thst 
these  papers  were  written  by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just 
resentment  of  Johnson  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  t 
letter  written  with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought 
and  language,  he  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of  his  patrua 
The  Dictionary  came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In  the 
preface  the  author  truly  declared  that  he  owed  nothing  to 
the  great,  and  described  the  difficulties  with  which  be  had 
been  loft  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and  pathetically  that  Uie 
ablest  and  most  malevolent  of  all  the  enemies  of  bis  feme, 
Home  Tooke,  never  could  read  that  passage  without  tean. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson  full  justice, 
and  something  mon  than  justice.  The  best  lezicogmphei 
may  well  l>e  content  if  his  productions  are  received  by  the 
world  with  cold  esteem.  Bnt  Johnson's  Dictionary  was 
hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever 
excited.  It  was  indeed  the  first  dictionary  which  could  be 
read  with  pleasurew  The  definitions  show  so  modi  acute- 
ness of  thought  and  command  of  language,  and  the  passages 
quoted  from  poets,  divines,  and  philosophers  are  so  skil- 
fully selected,  that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  bo  very 
agreeably  spent  in  turning  over  the  pages.  The  faults  of 
the  book  resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into  one 
great  fault.  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymologiist.  Hs 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  Teutonic  language  excepi 
English,  which  indeed,  as  he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a 
Teutonie  language;  and  thus  he  was  abaolntely  at  the 
mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  Johnson's  fame,  added 
nothing  to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen  hundred 
guineas  which  the  booksellers  Led  agreed  to  pay  him  hod 
been  advanced  and  spent  before  the  last  sheets  issued  from 
the  press.  It  is  painful  to  relate  that  twice  in  the  coane 
of  the  year  which  followed  the  publication  of  this  great 
work  he  was  arreated  and  carried  to  spunging-honaes,  and 
that  he  was  twice  indebted  for  his  liberty  to  his  exeeUeot 
friend  Richsrdson.  It  was  still  necessary  for  the  man  who 
had  been '  formally  saluted  by  the  higheet  antliority  as 
dictator  of  the  English  language  to  supply  his  wants  by 
conatant  toil  He  abridged  hia  Dictionary.  He  proposed 
to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  by  subscription,  and 
many  subscribers  sent  in  their  names  and  laid  down  Uieit 
money ;  but  he  soon  found  the  task  so  little  to  his  taste 
that  he  turned  to  more  attractive  employments.  He  con- 
tributed many  papers  to  a  new  monthly  journal,  which  was 
called  the  Literary  Magatine.  Few  of  these  papers  have 
much  interest ;  but  among  them  was  the  very  best  thii^ 
that  he  ever  wrote,  a  masterpiece  both  of  reasoning  and  d 
satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jenyns's  Jnqmty  iai> 
the  Ifature  and  Ori(fi»  ^  EvS. 

In  the  spring  of  1768  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of  s 
series  of  essays,  entitled  the  Idler.  During  two  yean 
these  esatja  continued  to  appear  weekly.  They  were 
eagerly  read,  widely  circulated,  ^nd  indeed  impudently 
pirated,  while  they  were  still  in  the  original  form,  and  had 
a  large  sale  when  collected  into  volumes.  The  Idler  may 
be  described  as  a  second  part  of  the  Rambler,  somewhat 
livelier  and  somewhat  weaker  than  the  first  part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  Idlen,  his  mother, 
who  had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died  at  Lichfield. 
It  was  long  ainee  he  had  seen  her,  but  he  had  not  failed  to 
contribute  largely  out  of  his  small  means  to  her  comfort 
In  order  to  defray  the  charges  of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay 
some  debts  which  she  had  left,  he  wroto  a  little  book  in  a 
aiogle  week,  and  sent  off  the  sheets  to  the  press  without 
reading  them  over.  A  hundred  pounds  wen  paid  him  for 
the  copyright,  and  the  purchasers  had  great  caose  to  be 
pleased  with  their  bargain,  for  the  book  «ras  i&Mseiac. 
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The  •occen  of  S<uid<u  ma  great,  tliongh  sach  ladies 
as  MUi  Lydia  Langaish  miut  hare  been  grievously  dis- 
apiiointed  when  they  found  that  the  new  volame  from  the 
circulating  library  was  little  more  than  a  dissertation  on  the 
author's  favourite  theme,  the  "vanity  of  human  wishes;" 
that  the  prince  of  Abysaiaia  was  withont  a  mistress,  and 
tho  princess  withont  a  lover ;  and  that  the  story  set  the 
hero  and  the  heroine  down  exactly  where  it  had  taken  them 
up.  The  atyle  was  the  subject  of  much  eager  controversy. 
The  Monthly  Reviev  and  the  Critical  Sniev  took  different 
sidea  Many  readers  pronounced  the  writer  a  pompous 
pedant,  who  would  never  use  a  word  of  two  syllables  where 
it  was  possible  to  use  a  word  of  six,  and  who  cuuld  not 
make  a  waiting  woman  relate  her  adventures  without 
balancing  every  noun  with  another  noun,  and  every  epithet 
with  another  epithet.  Another  party,  not  less  zealous, 
cited  with  delight  numerous  passages  in  which  weighty 
meaning  was  expressed  with  accuracy  and  illustrated  wi& 
splendour.  And  both  the  censure  and  the  praise  were 
merited. 

About  the  pkn  of  Bauelcu  little  was  said  by  the  critics ; 
and  yet  the  faults  of  the  plan  might  seem  to  invite  severe 
criticism.  Johnson  hu  frequently  blamed  Bhakespeare  for 
neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  and  for  ascrib- 
ing to  one  age  or  nation  the  mannera  and  opinions  of 
another.  Yet  Shakespeare  has  not  sinned  in  this  iray 
more  grevionsly  than  Johnson.  Rasselas  and  Imlac, 
Nekayah  and  Feknah,  are  evidently  meant  to  be 
Abyssiniang  of  the  18th  century;  for  the  Europe  which 
Imlao  describes  is  the  Europe  of  the  18th  century,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that 
law  of  gravitation  which  Newton  discovered,  and  which 
was  not  fully  received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  18th 
eentory.  What  a  real  company  of  Abyssiaiana  would  have 
been  may  be  learned  from  Bruce's  Travtlt.  But  Johnson, 
not  content  with  turning  filthy  savages,  ignorant  of  their 
letters,  and  gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut  from  living  cows, 
into  philosophers  as  eloquent  and  enlightened  as  himself 
or  his  friend  Burke,  and  into  ladies  as  highly  accomplished 
as  Mrs  Lennox  or  Mrs  Sheridan,  transferred  the  whole 
domestio  system  of  England  to  Egypt  Into  a  land  of 
Iiarema,  a  land  of  polygamy,  a  land  where  women  are 
married  without  ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirta- 
tions and  jealousies  of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where 
there  is  boundless  liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described 
OS  the  indissoluble  compact  "  A  youth  and  maiden  meet- 
ing by  chance,  or  brought  together  by  artifice,  exchange 
glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of  each 
other.  Such,"  says  Rasselas,  "  is  the  common  process  of 
marriage."  Such  it  may  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  in 
I^ondon,  but  assuredly  not  at  Caira  A  writer  who  was 
guilty  of  such  improprieties  had  little  right  to  blame  the 
poet  who  mads  Hector  quote  Aristotle,  and  represented 
Julio  Romano  as  flourishing  in  the  days  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described  Johnson 
supported  himself  till  the  year  1762.  In  that  year  a  great 
change  in  his  circumstances  took  place.  He  had  from  a 
child  been  an  enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  Jacobite 
prejudices  had  been  exhibited  with  little  disguise  both  in 
Lis  works  and  in  his  conversation.  Even  in  his  massy  and 
elaborate  Dictionary  he  had,  with  a  strange  want  of  taste 
and  judgment,  inserted  bitter  and  contumelious  reflexions 
on  the  Whig  party.  The  excise,  which  was  a  favourite 
reionrce  of  Whig  financiers,  he  had  designated  as  a  hateful 
USK.  He  had  railed  against  the  commissioners  of  excise  in 
langoage  so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously  thought  of 
prosecuting  him.  He  hod  with  difSculty  been  prevented 
from  holding  up  the  lord  privy  seal  by  name  as  an  example 
K  (Im  QiMaing  of  th«  WQrd  "renegade."    A  pensipn  he 


had  defined  as  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to  betray  his 
country ;  a  pensioner  as  a  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend 
to  obey  a  master.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the  author  of 
those  definitions  would  himself  be  pensioned.  But  that 
was  a  time  of  wonders.  Qeorge  IIL  had  ascended  the 
throne,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  disgusted 
many  of  the  old  friends,  and  conciliated  many  of  the  old 
enemies  of  his  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous ; 
Oxford  was  becoming  loyaL  Cavendishes  and  Bentincks 
were  murmuring ;  Somersets  and  Wyildhams  were  hasten* 
ing  to  kiss  hands.  The  head  of  Uie  treasury  was  now 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  a  Tory,  and  could  have  no  objection 
to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute  wished  to  be  thought  a 
patron  of  men  of  letters ;  and  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  of  letters  in 
Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  was  graciously 
offered,  and  with  very  little  hesitation  accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole  way 
of  lifei  For  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  he  no  longer 
felt  the  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily  toil  He  was 
at  liberty,  after  thirty  years  of  anxiety  and  drudgery,  to 
indulge  his  constitutional  indolence,  to  lie  in  bed  till  two 
in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up  talking  till  four  in  the 
morning,  without  fearing  either  the  printer's  devil  or  the 
sheriff's  officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  ha  had  bonnd  himsaU  to 
perform.  He  had  received  large  subscriptions  for  his 
promised  edition  of  Shakespeare;  he  had  lived  op  those 
subscriptions  during  some  years ;  and  he  could  not  without 
disgrace  omit  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  His 
friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  moke  an  effort,  and  he 
repeatedly  resolved  to  do  sa  But,  notwithstanding  their 
e^ortations  and  his  resolutions,  month  foUowed  month, 
year  followed  year,  and-  nothing  was  done.  He  prayed 
fervently  against  his  idleness ;  he  determined,  as  often  as 
he  received  the  sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  doze 
away  and  trifle  away  his  time ;  bnt  the  spell  tmder  which 
he  lay  resisted  prayer  and  sacrament  His  private  notes  at 
this  time  are  mode  up  of  self-reproaches.  "  My  indolence,* 
he  wrote  on  Easter  eve  in  1761,  "haa  sunk  into  groaMr 
sluggishness.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has  overspread 
me,  BO  that  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  the  last  year." 
Easter  1765  came,  and  found  him  still  in  the  same  atate. 
"  My  time,"  he  wrote,  "  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and 
seems  as  a  dream  that  haa  left  nothing  behind.  My  memory 
grows  confused,  and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over 
met"  Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which  held  him 
captive  was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly  hand. 
He  had  been  weak  enough  to  pay  serious  attention  to  a 
story  sbout  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  house  in  Cock  Lane, 
and  had  actually  gone  himself,  with  some  of  his  friends,  at 
one  in  the  morning,  to  St  John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  codimnnicatlon  from  the  perturbed 
spirit  But  the  spirit,  though  adjured  with  all  solemnity, 
remained  obstinately  silent ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  k 
naughty  girl  of  eleven  had  been  amusing  herself  by  making 
fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  .  Churchill,  who,  confidsnt 
in  his  powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  burning  with 
party  spirit,  was. looking  for  some  man  of  established  fame 
and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated  the  Cock  Lane  ghoat 
in  three  cantos,  nicknamed  Johnson  Pomposo,  asked  wher* 
the  book  was  which  had  been  so  long  promised  and  so 
liberally  paid  for,  and  directly  accused  the  great  moralist 
of  cheating.  This  terrible  word  proved  effectual,  and  in 
October  1766  appeared,  after  a  delay  of  nine  year%  the 
new  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  honesty, 
but  added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning. 
The  preface,  though  it  contains  some  good  passages,  is  not 
in  his  best  ^lt)nDer.    Tbe  most  vftloa^le  not«s  vn  tlw<«  in 
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wbUh  he  had  M  oppoifonityof  Bhoiring  hon  attantiTely 
he  had  during  many  yean  obserred  hnnum  life  and  homan 
nature.  The  beat  apecimen  ia  the  note  on  the  chaivcter  of 
Folonina  Kothing  so  good  is  to  be  fonnd  even  in  Wilhehu 
Meiater'a  admirable  examination  of  Eamltt.  Bnt  here 
praise  mnst  end.  It  would  be  difficnlt  to  name  a  more 
Elovenlj,  a  more  worthless  edition  of  anj  great  classic. 
The  reader  may  turn  over  play  after  plaj  without  finding 
one  happy  conjectural  emendation,  or  one  ingenious  sLd 
satisfactoiy  explanation  of  a  passage  which  had  baffled 
preceding  commentators.  Johnson  had,  in  his  prospectus, 
told  the  world  that  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task 
which  he  had  nndertahen,  because  he  had,  as  a  lexico- 
grapher, been  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  wider  Tiew 
of  the  English  langoage  than  any  of  his  predecasson. 
That  hia  knowledge  of  our  literature  was  extensive  is 
iadiapntable.  But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether 
neglected  that  Tery  part  of  our  literature  with  which  it  is 
especially  deairable  that  an  editor  of  Bhakespeaie  should 
be  oonrenaBt  It  ia  dangerous  to  assert  a  nagativei  Tat 
little  will  be  risked  by  the  assertion  that  in  the  two  folio 
volnmea  of  the  Engliik  Diaionary  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  qnoted  from  any  dnunatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
except  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  Even  from  Ben  ^s 
quotationa  are  few.  Johnson  might  easily  in  a  few  months 
haTa  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  every  old  play 
that  was  extant  Bat  it  never  seems  to  have  occurrad  to 
him  that  this  was  a  neeessaiy  preparation  for  the  work 
which  he  had  undertaken.  He  would  doubtless  have 
admitted  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a  man 
who  waa  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  iEachylos  and 
Euripides  to  publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Tet  he 
ventured  to  publish  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  without 
having  ever  in  bis  life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read  a 
aingle  acene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Dekker,  Webster,  Marlow, 
Beaumont,  or  Fletcher.  His  detractors  were  noisy  and 
acnrriloua  Those  who  most  loved  and  honoured  him  had 
little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  a  commentator.  He  had,  however, 
acquitted  himself  of  a  debt  wltich  had  long  lain  heavy  on 
his  eonacianee,  and  he  aank  back  into  the  repose  from 
which  the  sting  of  satire  had  rouaed  him.  He  long 
continued  to  live  upon  the  fame  which  he  had  already  won. 
He  was  honoured  by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  a 
doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  profeasonhip, 
and  by  the  king  with  an  interview,  in  which  hia  Miqesty 
moat  graeionaly  expressed  a  hope  that  so  excellent  a  writer 
would  not  cease  to  write.  In  the  interval,  however, 
between  176S  and  1776  Johnson  published  only 'two  or 
three  political  tracta,  the  longest  of  which  he  eonld  have 
prodnoed  in  forty-eight  hours,  if  he  had  worked  as  he 
worked  on  the  Lift  of  Savage  and  on  Battdai. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle^  hia  tongue  waa  active. 
The  influence  exercised  by  hia  conversation,  directly  upon 
thoee  with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole 
literary  world,  was  altogether  without  a  parallel  His 
eolloqaial  talents  wen  indeed  of  the  highest  order.  He 
had  atrong  sense,  quick  discernment,  wit,  humour,  immense 
knowledge  of  literature  and  of  life,  and  an  infinite  store  of 
euriona  anecdotea.  Aa  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better 
than  he  wrote.  Eveiy  aentanee  which  dropped  from  his 
lipa  was  aa  correct  in  structure  as  the  most  nicely  balanced 
period  o(  the  SanMer,  But  in  his  talk  there  were  no 
pompous  triads^  and  little  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
worda  in  ^sdy  and  -Mioa.  All  was  simplicity,-  ease,  and 
▼igoor.  He  uttered  his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed 
astttancaa  with  a  power  of  voice,  and  a  justness  and  energy. 
of  emphaaia,  of  which  the  effect  was  rather  ineitased  than 
dimimahed  by  the  rollings  of  his  huge  form,  and  by  the 
KSthmatie  ipapinga  and  pufBngs  in  which  the  peals  of  hia 


eloqasnce  ganorally  ended.  Kor  did  the  ladneM  whidi 
made  him  nnwilling  to  ait  down  to  hia  deak  prevent  him 
from  giving  instruction  or  entertainment  orally.  To  diacnsa 
queationa  of  taate^  of  learning,  of  eaaniatry,  in  language  so 
exact  and  ao  forcible  that  it  might  have  bean  printed 
without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  was  to  him  no  axertioB, 
bnt  a  pleasure.  He  loved,  aa  he  said,  to  fold  his  laga  and 
have  lua  talk  out  Ha  was  ready  to  beatow  the  ovarflowinga 
of  hia  full  mind  on  anybody  who  would  atart  a  subject^  on 
a  fellow-pasaenger  in  a  stage  coach,  or  on  the  penon  who 
sat  at  the  aame  table  with  him  in  an  eating-hooaa.  Bat 
his  conversation  waa  nowhere  ao  brilliant  and  atrildng  aa 
when  he  waa  surrounded  by  a  few  frienda,  whoae  abilitiea 
and  knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he  <mce  axpreaaad  it,  to 
send  him  back  every  ball  that  he  threw.  Some  el  thesc^ 
in  1761,  formed  themselves  into  a  dub,  which  gradually 
became  a  formidable  power  in  the  commonwealth  ot  letters 
The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  on  new  booka 
wen  speedily  known  over  all  Loudon,  and  wen  sufficient  to 
sell  off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  aheeta 
to  the  service  of  the  trunkmaker  and  the  pastrycook.  Nor 
shall  we  think  thia  stnnge  when  we  consider  what  great 
and  various  talents  and  acquirements  met  in  the  little 
fraternity.  Ooldamith  was  the  repreeentativa  of  poetry 
and  light  litaiatura,  Beynolds  of  the  arts,  Bnrke  of  political 
eloquence  and  political  phUoaophy.  Thert^  ton,  were 
Oibbon  the  graateat  historian  and  Jonea  the  greateat 
linguiat  of  the  aga.  Qarrick  brought  to  the  meetings  his 
inexhaustible  pleasantry,  his  incompanble  mimicry,  and 
his  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  effect  Among  the 
most  constant  attendanta  were  two  high-born  and  high-bred 
gentlemen,  doeely  bound  together  by  friendship,  bnt  of 
widely  different  diaracten  and  habits, — Bennet  Langton, 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  Greek  literature,  by  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  hia 
life,  and  Topham  Beauclerk,  renowned  for  hia  amours, 
hia  knowledge  of  the  gay  world,  his  fastidious  taste, 
and  his  earcastie  wit  To  predominate  over  anch  a 
aociety  was  not  eaay.  Tet  even  over  such  a  society  Johnson 
predominated.  Bnrke  might  indeed  have  disputed  the 
supremacy  to  which  otheia  were  under  the  necessity  of 
submitting,  Bnt  Burke,  though  not  generally  *  Tery 
patient  listener,  waa  content  to  take  the  second  part  when 
Johnson  was  present ;  and  the  dub  itself,  oonsuting  of  ao 
many  eminent  men,  ia  to  thia  day  popularly  designated  aa 
Johnson's  club. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebrated  body  was  one  to 
whom  it  has  owed  the  greater  part  of  its  celebrity,  yot  who 
waa  regarded  with' little  reapect  by  his  brethren,  and  had 
not  without  difficulty  obtained  a  seat  among  them.  Hiia 
waa  James  Boswell,  a  young  Scotch  lawyer,  heir  to  aa 
honourable  name  and  a  fair  estate.  That  he  was  a  eoxeomb 
and  a  bore,  weak,  vain,  pushing,  curious,  garmlona,  wma 
obviouB  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  That  ha 
could  not  reason,  that  he  had  no  wit,  no  hnmonr,  no 
eloquence,  is  apparent  from  his  writings.  And  y«t  hia 
writings  are  read  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  are  likely  to  be  read  as  long  aa  tho 
English  exists  either  as  a  living  or  aa  a  dead  langnaga. 
Nature  had  made  him  a  alave  and  an  idolater.  Hia  mind 
reaembled  those  oreepen  which  the  botanists  call  paraaite^ 
and  which  can  subsut  only  by  dinging  round  tiie  Ktema 
and  imbibing  the  juioea  of  stronger  ^nts.  He  must  hava 
faatened  himeelf  on  aomebody.  He  might  hava  faatened 
himself  on  Wilkea,  and  have  become  the  fiarceat  patriot  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Society.  He  might  hava  fastened  him* 
self  on  Whi^dd,  and  have  become  the  londeat  fieU- 
preaeher  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodiata.  In  a  h^p7 
hour  he  fsateniBd  himaelf  on  Johnson.  The  pair  might 
seem  iU-mat^hedi    Fw  Johnaon  had  eariy  been  pNjadio«4 
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agatntl  Bocwdl's  eonntry.  To  a  nun  of  Johnson'*  •tiong 
madentanding  and  irritable  temper,  the  silly  egotism  and 
adolation  of  Boawell  most  have  b«ea  as  teasing  aa  the 
constant  bnxz  of  a  fl/.  Johnson  hated  to  be  questioned ; 
and  Boawell  waa  eternally  catechizing  him  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded  such  qnestions  as, 
"  Wh^  would  yon  do,  sir,  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a  tower 
with  a  baby  I "  Johnson  was  a  water  drinker  and  Boswell 
waa  a  winebibber,  and  indeed  little  better  than  an  habitual 
aot  It  waa  impossible  that  there  should  be  perfect 
bannony  between  two  such  companionai  Indeed,  the 
great  man  waa  sometimes  proToked  into  fits  of  pe^ion,  in 
which  ho  said  things  which  the  small  man,  during  a  few 
honis,  aeiionaly  resented.  Every  quarrel,  however,  was 
soon  made  ap^  During  twenty  years  the  disciple  continued 
to  worship  the  master ;  the  master  continued  to  scold  the 
diseiple,  to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The  two  friends 
ordinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
Boswell  practised  in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh, 
and  oonld  pay  only  occasional  visita  to  London.  During 
thoaa  Tiaita  Us  duef  bnainess  was  to  watch  Johnson,  to 
discorer  all  Johnaon's  habits,  to  turn  ths  conversation  to 
anbjecta  about  whidi  Johnson  was  likely  to  say  something 
lemarkable^  and  te  fill  qnarto  notebooks  with  minutes  of 
WW  Johnson  had  said.  In  this  way  were  gathered  the 
materiab  ont  of  which  waa  .afterwards  constructed  the 
most  interesting  biographical  work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  formed  a 
connexion  less  important  indeed  to  his  ftme,  but  much 
mora  important  to  his  happiness,  than  his  connexion  with 
Boewell.  Henty  Thrale,  one  of  the  moet  opulent  brewers 
in  the  kingdom,  a  man  of  sound  and  cultivated  undetstand- 
ing,  rigid  principles,  and  liberal  spirit,  waa  married  to  one 
of  those  clever,  kind-hearted,  engaging,  vain,  pert  young 
women,  who  are  perpetually  doing  or  saying  what  u  not 
exactly  right,  but  who,  do  or  say  what  tiiaj  may,  are 
always  agreeable^  In  1765  the  Tbrales  became  acquainted 
with  Johnson,  and  the  acquaintance  ripened  fast  into  friend- 
shipi  They  were  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy 
of  hie  eonvenation.  They  were  flattered  by  finding  that  a 
man  ao  widely  celebrated  preferred  their  house  to  any  other 
in  London.  Even  the  peculiarities  which  seemed  to  unfit 
him  for  civilised  society,  his  gesticulations,  his  rollings,  his 
puffings,  his  mntterings,  the  strange  way  in  wbich  he  put 
on  his  clothes,  the  ravenons  eagerness  with  which  he 
devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits  of  melancholy,  hia  fits  of 
anger,  his  frequent  rudeness,  his  occasional  ferocity, 
increased  the  interest  which  his  new  associates  took  in  him. 
Tot  these  things  were  the  cruel  marks  left  behind  by  a  life 
which  had  been  one  long  conflict  with  disease  and  with 
adversity.  In  a  vulgar  hack  writer  such  oddities  would 
have  excited  only  disgust  But  in  a  man  of  genios,  learn- 
ing; and  virtu;  their  effect  was  to  add  pity  to  admuatien 
and  esteem.  Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the- 
brewery  in  Sonthwark,  and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment 
at  the  villa  of  his  friends  on  Streatham  Common.  A  large 
part  of  every  year  he  passed  in  those  abodes,  abodes  which 
must  have  seemed  magnificent  and  luxurious  indeed^  when 
eompared  with  the  dens  in  which  he  had  generally  been 
lodged.  But  h(s  chief  plessures  were  derived  from  what 
the  astronomer  of  his  Abyssinian  tale  called  "  the  endearing 
elegance  of  female  Mendship."  Mrs  Thrale  rallied  him, 
toothed  him,  coaxed  him,  and,  if  she  sonetimes  provoked 
him  by  her  flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listening  to 
his  repcoo&  with  angelic  sweetness  of  temper.  When  he 
was  diseased  in  body  and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most  tender 
of  nnrsesL  No  comfort  that  wealth  conld  purchase,  no 
contrivance  that  womanly  ingenuity,  set  to  work  by 
womanly  oompassion,  ooidd  devise,  waa  wanting  to  his 
|4A  W^    P*  re^nite4  hw  kindaaH  b^  an  affection  fnit 


aa  the  affection  of  a  father,  yet  delicately  tinged  with  a 
gallantry  which,  though  awkward,  must  have  been  more 
flattering  than  tiie  attentions  of  a  crowd  of  the  fools  who 
gloried  in  the  names,  now  obsolete^  of  Buck  and  HaccaronL 
It  would  seem  that  a  full  half  of  Johnson's  life  during 
abont  sixteen  years  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  the 
Thrales.  He  accompanied  the  fan^y  sometimes  to  Bath, 
and  sometimes  to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales  and  once  to 
Paris.  Bat  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street. 
In  the  garrets  was  hia  library,  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
collection  of  hooka,  falling  to  pieces  and  begrimed  with 
dust  On  a  lovrer  floor  he  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain  dinner — a  veal  pie,  or  a  leg 
of  lamb  and  spinach,  and  a  rice  pudding.  Nor  wss  the 
dwelling  uninhabited  during  his  long  absences.  It  wss 
the  home  of  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates ' 
that  ever  was  brought  together.  At  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment Johnson  had  pUced  an  old  lady  named  Williams, 
whose  chief  recommendations,  were  her  blindness  and  hei 
poverty.  But,  in  spite  of  her  mnrmurs  and  reproaches^  hs 
gave  an  asylum  to  another  lady  who  was  as  poor  as  herself 
Mrs  Desmoulins,  whose  famfly  he  had  known  many  years 
before  in  Staffordshire.  Boom  was  found  for  the  daughter 
of  Mrs  Deamoulins,  and  for  another  destitute  damsel,  who 
was  generally  addressed  aa  Miss  Carmichael,  but  whom  her 
generons  host  called  Polly.  An  old  qnack  doctor  named 
Levett,  who  bled  and  dosed  coal-heavers  and  hackney 
coachmen,  and  received  for  feea  crusts  of.  bread,  bits  of 
bacon,  glasses  of  gin,  and  sometimes  a  little  copper,  com- 
pleted this  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor  creatures 
were  at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  with  Johnson's 
negro  servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  transferred 
their  hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master,  complained 
that  a  better  table  was  not  kept  for  them,  and  raited  or 
maundered  till  their  benefactor  was  glad  to  make  his  escape 
to  Streatham,  or  to  the  Mitre  Tavern.  And  yet  he,  vrho 
was  generally  the  haughtieet  and  most  irritable  of  mankind, 
who  waa  but  too  prompt  to  resent  anything  which  looked 
like  a  slight  on  the  part  of  a  purse-proud  bookseller,  or  of 
a  noble  and  powerful  patron,  bore  patiently  from  mendi- 
cants, who,  but  for  his  bounty,  must  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse,  insults  more  provoking  than  those  for  which 
he  had  knocked  down  Oabome  and  bidden  defiance  to 
Chesterfield.  Tear  after  year  Mrs  Williams  and  Mrs 
Desmoulins,  Folly  and  Levett,  continued  to  torment  him 
and  to  live  upon  him. 

The  course  of  life  which  has  b^n  described  was  inter- 
.Tupted  in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  important 
event  He  had  early  read  an  account  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
had  been  much  interested  by  learning  that  there  was  so 
near  him  a  land  peopled  by  a  race  which  was  still  as  rude 
and  simple  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  wish  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  a  state  of  sodety  ao  ntteriy 
unlike  all  that  he  had  ever  seen  frequently  crossed  hia 
mind.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  his  curiosity  would  have 
overcome  his  habitnal  aluggishness,  and  hia  love  of  the 
smoke,  the  mud,  and  the  cries  of  London,  had  not  Boswell 
importuned  him  to  attempt  the  adventure,  and  offered  to 
be  his  squire.  At  length,  in  August  1773,  Johnson  crossed 
the  Highland  line,  and  plunged  conrageonsly  into  what  waa 
then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen,  as  a  dreary  and 
perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  abont  two  montha 
through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  rude  boats  which 
did  not.protect  him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  on  small 
shaggy  ponya  which  could  hardly  bear  his  weight,  he 
returned  to  his  old  haunts  with  a  mind  full  of  new  imagea 
and  new  theories.  During  the  following  year  he  employed 
himself  in  recording  his  adventures.  About  the  beginninii 
of  1776  Ma  J<mnu}i  to  the  B^niiet  was  publiahedf  aa4 
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was,  during  sone  weeica,  fbs  chief  mlject  of  eonTenatioii 
in  ail  drcles  in  whicli  any  attention  was  paid  to  literature. 
The  book  is  still  read  with  pleasura.  The  narrative  is 
entertaining ;  the  apecnlations,  whether  sound  or  unsound, 
are  always  ingenious ;  and  the  style,  though  too  atiCf  and 
pompous,  is  somewhat  easier  and  mors  graceful  than  that 
of  his  early  writings.  His  prejudice  against  the  Scotch 
had  at  length  become  Ifttle  more  than  matter  of  Jest ;  and 
whatever  remained  of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually 
removed  by  the  kind  and  respectful  hospitality  with  which 
ho  had  been  received  in  every  part  of  Scotland.  It  was, 
of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an  Oxonian  Tory  should 
praise  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  ritual,  or  that  an  eye 
accustomed  to  the  hedgerows  and  parks  of  Englaud  should 
not  bet  struck  by  the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and  East 
Lothian.  But  even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not 
nnfrisadly.  The  most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  with  Lord 
Mansfield  at  their  head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some 
foolish  and  igoorant  Scotchmen  were  moved  to  anger  by 
a  little  unpalatable  truth  which  was  mingled  with  mudi 
eulogy,  and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to  consider  as 
the  enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  more  dis- 
honourable to  their  country  than  anything  that  he  had 
ever  said  or  written.  They  publislied  paragraphs  in  the 
iietiapapers,  articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny  pamphlets, 
five  shilling  books.  One  scribbler  abused  Johnson  for  being 
blear-eyed,  another  for  being  a  pensioner ;  a  third  informed 
the  world  that  one  of  the  doetoPs  uncles  had  been  convicted 
of  felony  in  Scotland^  and  had  found  that  there  was  in 
that  country  one  tree  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of 
an  Englidimsn.  Macpherson,  whose  Fi»gal  had  been 
prored  in  the  Journey  to  be  an  impudent  forgery,  threatened 
to  take  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only  effect  of  this  threat 
was  that  Johnson  reiterated  the  charge  of  forgery  in  the 
most  contemptuous  terms,  and  walked  about,  during  some 
time,  with  a  cudgel,  which,  if  the  impostor  had  not  been 
too  wise  to  encounter  it,  would  assuredly  have  desoeuded 
upon  him,  to  borrow  the  sublime  language  of  his  own  epio 
poem,  "like  a  hammer  on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace." 

Of  other  assailanta  Johnson  took  no  notice  whsterer. 
He  had  early  resolved  never  to  be  drawn  into  controversy ; 
and  he  adhered  to  his  resolution  with  a  steadfastness 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  he  was,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  of  the  stuff  of  which  controver- 
sidlists  are  made.  In  conrersation  he  was  a  singularly 
eager,  acute,  apd  pertinacious  disputant,  When  at  a  loss 
for  good  reasons,  he  had  recourse  to  eophistry ;  and  when 
heated  by  altercation,  he  made  unsparing  use  of  sarcasm 
and  invective.  But  whfcn  he  took  Us  pen  in  his  hand,  his 
whole  character  seemed  to  be  changed.  A.  hundred  bad 
writers  misrepresented  him  and  revUed  him ;  but  not  one 
of  the  hundred  could  boast  of  having  been  thought  by  him 
worthy  of  a  refatatlon,  or  even  of  a  retort  The  Kenricks, 
Campbells,  MacMicols,  and  Hendersons  did  their  best  to 
•nooy  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  give  them  importance 
by  answering  them.  But  the  reader  will  u  vain  search 
his  worka  for  any  allusion  to  Kenrick  or  Campbell,  to 
MacNicol  er  Henderaon.  One  Scotchman,  bent  on  vin- 
dicating the  fame  of  Scotch  learning,  defied  him  to  the 
combat  in  a  detestable  Latin  hexameter — 

"Usxime,  si  tn  vii,  cnpio  oontandtra  tionm." 
But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  had 
learned,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  from  literary 
history,  in  which  ha  was  deeply  read,  that  the  place  iX. 
books  in  the  public  estimation  is  fixed,  not  by  what  u 
written  about  them,  bat  by  what  is  written  in  them,  and 
that  an  author  whoa*  works  are  likely  to  live  ia  very  unwise 
if  he  stbopa  to  wrangle  with  detractors  whose  works  are 
certain  to  di&  He  always  maintained  that  fame  was  a 
AnM««o«](  whidi  could  be  kept  up  only  by  beinx  beaten 


back  as  w«n  as  beaten  forward,  and  which  would  soon  faO 
if  there  were  only  one  battledore.  Ko  sayiogwss  oftener 
in  his  mouth  than  that  fine  apophthegm  of  lientley,  that 
no  man  waa  ever  written  down  but  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Jowmty  to  the  StbrieUi,  Johnson  did  what  none  of  his 
envious  assailants  could  have  dona,  and  to  a'certain  extent 
succeeded  in  writing  hinuelf  down.  The  disputes  between 
England  and  her  American  colonies  had  reached  a  point  at 
which  no  amicable  adjustment  was  possible.  Civil  war 
was  eridently  impending ;  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with  advantage 
be  employed  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposition 
her^  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He  had 
already  written.two  or  three  tracts  in  defence  of  the  foreign 
and  domeatio  policy  of  the  Government ;  and  those  tracts, 
though  hsrdly  worthy  of  him,  were  much  superior  to  the 
crowd  of  pamphleta  which  lay  on  the  counters  of  Almon 
and  Stockdale.  But  his  TtuecUion  X'o  TynutHf  waa  a 
pitiable  failure.  The  very  title  was  a  silly  phrase,  which 
can  have  been  recommended  to  his  choice  by  notiiing  bat 
a  jingling  alliteration  which  he  ought  to  have  despised 
The  argumenta  were  such  as  boy*  use  in  debating  societies. 
The  pleasantry  waa  as  awkward  as  the  gambols  of  s 
hippopotamus.  Even  Boswell  was  forced  to  ovm  that  in 
this  nnfortunate  piece  he  could  detect  no  trace  of  his 
master's  powers.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  strong 
faculties  which  had  produced  the  DiduMarij  and  the 
HambUr  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  time  and  of 
disease,  and  that  the  old  matt  would  beat  coosalt  Lis  credit 
by  writing  no  more. 

But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had  failed,  not 
because  hia  mind  waa  leaa  vigoroua  than  when  he  wrote 
Haadat  in  the  evenings  of  a  week,  but  becanae  he  had 
foolishly  chosen,  or  suffered  others  to  choose  fur  him,  a 
subject  such  as  he  would  at  no  time  have  been  competent 
to  treat  He  was  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  He  never 
willingly  read  or  thought  or  talked  about  affairs  of  state. 
He  loved  biography,  literary  history,  the  history  of  maunoia; 
but  political  hiatoiy  was  positively  distasteful  to  him.  Tha 
qncbtion  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  was  a  question  about  which  he  had  really  nothing 
to  say.  He  failed,  therefore,  aa  the  greatest  men  must  fail 
when  they  attempt  ya  do  that  for  whioh  they  are  unfit, — as 
Burks  would  have  failed  if  Burke  had  tried  to  write 
comediea  .like  thoee  of  Sheridan,  as  Beynolds  would  havs 
failed  if  Reynolds  had  tried  to  paint  landscapes  like  thoss 
of  Wilson.  Happily,  Johnson  aoon  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  most  signally  that  his  failure  waa  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  intdlectual  decay. 

On  Easter  eve  1777  some  persons,  deputed  by  a  meeting 
which  consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksellers  in  London, 
called  upon  him.  Though  he  had  some  scruples  aboot 
doing  business  at  that  season,  he  received  hia  viaitors  with 
much  civility.  They  came  to  inform  him  that  e  ne w  edition 
of  the  English  poets,  from  Cowley  downwards,  was  in  con- 
templation, and  to  ask  him  to  furnish  short  biographicsl 
prefaces.  He  readily  undertook  the  task,  a  task  for  which 
he  waa  pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge  of  the 
literary  history  of  EngUind  sbce  the  Restoration  wu 
unrivallsd.  That  knowledge  he  had  derived  partly  from 
books,  and  partly  from  source*  which  had  long  been  closed : 
from  old  Qmb  Street  traditions ;  from  the  talk  of  forgotten 
poetasters  and  pamphleteen,  who  had  long  been  lying  in 
parish  vaults ;  from  the  recoUeetions  of  such  men  as  Gilbert 
Walmesley,  who  had  conversed  with  the  wits  of  Button, 
Cibber,  who  had  mntiUted  the  pUiys  of  two  generations  of 
dramatists,  Orrery,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  aociety 
of  Swift,  and  Savage,  who  had-  rendered  serrices  of  no 
very  Itmonral4e  kind  tp  Pope,    Th«  biographer  tberefon 
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nt  down  to  hia  task  with  a  mind  fall  of  matter.  He  bad 
at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph  to  erery  minor 
poet,  and  only  foar  or  five  pages  to  the  greatest  name. 
But  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  overflowed  the 
narrow  channel  The  work,  which  was  originally  meant 
to  consist  only  of  a  few  sheets,  swelled  into  tin  volumes, 
small  vdames,  it  is  true,  and  not  olosely  printed.  The 
first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the  remaining  six  in  1781. 

The  Liuei  of  tki  Poeli  are,  on  the  whole,  the_  best  of 
Johnson's  worka.  The  narratives  are  as  entertaining  as 
any  noveL  The  remarks  on  life  and  on  hnman  natore 
are  eminently  shrewd  nnd  profound.  The  criticisms  are 
often  excellent,  and,  even  when  grossly  and  provokingly. 
uqjnst,  well  deserve  to  be  studied.  For,  however 
erroneons  they  may  be,  they  are  never  silly.  They  are 
the  judgments  of  a  mind  trammelled  by  prejudice  and 
deficieat  in  sensibility,  but  vigorous  and  acutai  They 
therefore  generally  contain  a  portion  of  valuable  truth 
whidi  deserves  to  be  separated  from  the  alloy ;  and,  at  the 
very  worst,  they  mean  something,  a  praise  to  which  much 
of  what  is  called  criticism  in  our  time  has  no  pretensions. 

Savoff^M  Lift  Jdinson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  appeared 
in  1744.  Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  wiU  turn  to 
the  other  lives  will  be  struck  by  the  difference  of  style. 
Since  Johnson  had  been  at  ease  in  his  circumstaneea  he 
had  written  little  and  had  talked  much.  When  therefore 
he,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  resumed  his  pen,  the  mannerism 
which  he  had  contracted  while  he  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  elaborate  compontion  was  leas  perceptible  than  formerly, 
and  hia  diction  frequently  had  a  colloquial  ease  which  it 
had  formeily  wanted.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned 
by  a  skilful  eritie  in  the  Journey  to  (A«  hebrida,  and  in 
the  LireM  of  the  Potts  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  most  careless  reader. 

Among  t*<e  Livu  the  beat  are  perhaps  those  of  Cowley, 
Diyden,  and  Pope.  The  veiy  worst  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular,  ntere  was, 
indeed,  much  just  and  much  unjust  censure;  but  even 
those  who  were  loudest  in  blame  were  attractedT  by  the 
book  in  spite  of  themselves.  Malone  computed  the  gains 
of  the  publiBhen  at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds.  But  the 
writer  was  very  poorly  remunerated.  Intending  at  first  to 
write  very  short  prefaces,  he  had  stipulated  for  only  two 
hundred  guineas.  The  booluellers,  when  they  saw  how 
far  his  performance  had  surpassed  his  promise,  added  only 
another  hundred.  Indeed  Johnson,  though  he  did  not 
despise  or  affect  to  despue  money,  and  though  his  strong 
sense  and  long  experience  ought  to  have  qualified  him  tu 
protect  his  own  interests,  seems  to  liave  been  singularly 
unskilful  and  unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He  was 
g<nerally  reputed  the  first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet 
several  writers  of  his  time  sold  their  copyrights  for  sums 
such  as  he  never  ventured  to  ask.  To  give  a  single 
instance,  Boberteon  received  four  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  Uutary  of  Charla  7.;  and  it  is  no  disrespect 
to  the  memory  of  Bobertson  to  say  that  the  HUlory  of 
Charla  7.  is  both  a  less  valuable  and  a  less  amusing  book 
than  the  lAvt*  of  the  Poett. 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The 
infirmities  of  age  were  coming  fast  upon  him.  That 
inevitable  event  of  which  he  never  thought  without  horror 
was  brought  near  to  him ;  and  his  whole  life  was  daAened 
by  the  shadow  of  death.  He  had  often  to  pay  the  cnel 
price  of  longevity.  Every  year  he  lust  what  could  never 
be  replaced.  The  strange  dependants  to  whom  he  had 
^vsn  shelter,  and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  their  faults,  he  was 
strongly  attached  by  habit,  dropped  off  one  by  one ;  and, 
in  tiie  silence  of  his  home,  he  regretted  even  the  noise  of 
their  scolding  matohes.     The  kind  and  generous  Xhtsle 


was  no  more ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  wife  had 
been  laid  beside  him.  But  she  survived  to  be  the  laughing- 
ntock  of  those  who  had  envied  her,  and  to  draw  from  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had  loved  her  beyond  anything 
in  the  world  teats  far  more  bitter  than  he  would  have 
shed  over  her  grave.  With  some  estimable  and  many 
agreeable  qualities,  she  was  not  made  to  be  independent 
The  control  of  a  mind  more  steadfast  than  her  own  was 
necessary  to  her  respectability.  While  she  was  restrained 
by  her  husband,  a  man  of  sense  and  firmness,  indulgent  to 
her  taste  in  trifles,  but  always  the  undisputed  master  of  bb 
house,  her  worst  offences  liad  been  impertinent  jokes,  white 
lies,  and  short  fito  of  pettishness  ending  in  sunny  good 
humour.  But  he  was  gone ;  and  she  was  left  an  opulent 
widow  of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility,  volatile  fancy,  and 
slender  judgment,  She  soon  fell  in  love  with  a  mnaic- 
mattor  from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could 
discover  anything  to  admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps 
some  better  feelings,  struggled  hard  against  this  degrading 
passion.  But  the  struggle  irritated  her  nerves,  soured  her 
temper,  and  at  length  endangered  her  health  Conscious 
that  her  choice  was  one  which  Johnson  could  not  approve, 
she  became  desirous  to  escape  from  his  inspection.  Her 
mannei  towards  him  changeid.  Sho  was  sumetimes  cold 
and  sometimes  petulant  Sliedid  not  conceal  hpr  joy  when 
he  left  Streatham ;  she  never  pressed  him  to  return ;  and, 
if  he  came  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a  manner  which 
convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  a  welcome  guest 
He  took  the  very  intelligible  hinto  which  she  gave.  He 
read  for  the  last  time  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament 
in  the  library  which  had  been  formed  by  himself.  In  s 
solemn  and  tender  prayer  he  commended  the  house  and  ita 
inmates  to  the  Divine  protection,  and,  with  emotions  which 
ckoked  his  voice  and  convulsed  his  powerful  frame,  left  for 
ever  that  beloved  home  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house 
behind  Fleet  Street,  whero  the  few  and  evil  days  which 
still  remained  to  him  were  to  run  out  Here,  in  June 
1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which,  however,  b« 
recovered,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all 
impaired  hia  intellectual  facuUiea.  But  other  maladies 
came  thick  upon  him.  Hia  asthma  tormented  him  day 
and  night  Dropsical  symptoms  made  their  sppearsnee. 
While  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases,  he  heard 
that  .tho  woman  whose  friendship  had  been  the  chief 
happiness  of  sixteen  years  of  his  life  hod  married  an 
Italian  fiddler,  that  all  London  was  crying  shame  upon 
her,  and  that  the  newspapera  and  magazines  were  filled 
with  allpsions  to  the  Epheaian  matron  and  the  two  pictures 
in  Hamlet  He  vehemently  sdd  that  he  would  try  to 
forget  her  existence.  He  never  uttered  her  name.  Every 
memorial  of  her  wliich  met  hia  eye  he  fiung  into  the  fire. 
She  meanwhile  fled  from  the  laughter  and  hisses  of  her 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  to  a  land  where  she  was 
unknown,  hastened  across  Mount  Cenis,  and  learned,  while 
passing  a  merry  Christinas  of  concerts  and  lemonade  parties 
at  Milan,  tliat  the  great  man  with  wboae  name  hers  is  in- 
separably asstociated  liad  ceased  to  exist 

He  had,  in  spite  of  much  mentaLand  much  bodily  aflie- 
tion,  dung  vehemently  to  life.  The  feeling  described  in 
that  fine  but  gloomy  paper  which  closes  the  series  of  his 
Idltn  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in  him  as  bis  last  hour 
drew  near.  He  fancied  that  he  should  be  able  to  draw  his 
breath  more  easily  in  a  southern  climate,  and  would  pro- 
bably .have  set  out  for  Borne  and  Naples  but  for  his  fear 
of  the  expense  of  the  journey.  That  expense,  indeed,  he 
had  the  means  of  defraying ;  for  he  had  laid  up  about  two 
thousand  pounds,  the  fruit  of  labours  which  had  made  the 
fortune  of  several  publishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to 
break  is  upon  this  hoard,  and  hs  seems  to  have  wisiied 
even  to  keep  its  esistenoe  •  aeeiet    Some  of  his  tntitAM 
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bopea  that  flie  Govarnment  might  be  indaoed  to  incnue 
his  pension  to  six  hnndrad  pounds  a  year,  bnt  this  hope 
was  disappointed,  and  he  reaolTed  to  stand  one  English 
winter  more.  That  winter  was  his  last.  His  legs  grew 
weaker ;  his  breath  grew  shorter ;  the  fatal  water  gathered 
fast,  in  spite  of  incisions  which  he,  coorageoos  against  pain 
bat  timid  against  death,  urged  his  surgeons  to  make  deeper 
and  deeper.  Though  the  tender  care  which  had  mitigated 
his  sufferings  during  months  of  sickness  at  Streatham  was 
withdrawn,  he  was  not  left  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians 
and  surgeons  attended  him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees 
from  him.  Burke  parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion. 
Windham  sat  much  in  the  sick  room,  arranged  the  pillows, 
•nd  seat  his  own  servant  to  watch  at  night  by  the  bed. 
Frances  Burney,  whom  the  old  man  had  cherished  with 
fatherly  kindness,  stood  weeping  at  the  door;  while 
Langton,  whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to  be  an 
adviser  and  comforter  at  such  a  time,  received  the  last 
{treasure  of  his  friend's  hand  within.  When  at  length  the 
moment,  dreaded  through  so  many  years,  came  dose,  the 
dark  dond  passed  away  from  Johnson's  mind.  His  temper 
became  unusually  patient  and  gentle  ;  he  ceased  to  think 
with  terror  of  death,  and  of  that  which  lies  beyond  death ; 
and  he  spoke  much  of  the  mercy  of  Qod,  and  of  the  pro- 
pitiation of  Christ  In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died 
OB  the  13th  of  December  1781.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom 
he  had  been  the  historian, — Cowley  and  Denham,  Dryden 
and  Congreve,  Qay,  Prior,  and  Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works — the  TJiva 
of  tht  Poet;  and  perhaps  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wi»he», 
excepted — ^has  greatly  diminished.  His  Didtxonary  has 
been  altered  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely  be  called  his. 
An  allusion  to  his  Ramkltr  or  his  Idler  is  not  readily 
apprehended  in  literary  circles.  The  fame  even  of  Randa* 
has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But,  though  the  celebrity  of 
the  writings  may  have  declined,  the  celebrity  of  the  writer, 
strange  to  say,  is  as  great  as  ever.  Boswell's  book  has 
done  for  him  more  than  the  best  of  his  own  books  could 
do.  The  memory  of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their 
works.  Bnt  the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his 
works  alivei  The  old  philosopher  is  still  among  as  in  the 
brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the  shirt  which 
ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  puffing,  tolling  his  head, 
dramming  with  his  fingen,  tearing  his  meat  Uke  a  tiger, 
and  swallowing  lus  tea  in  oceans.  No  human  being  who 
has  been  more  than  seventy  years  iu  the  grave  is  so  well 
known  to  na.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  our  intimate 
acqnaintanoe  with  what  he  would  himself  have  called  the 
anfractnoeities  of  his  intellect  and  of  his  temper  serves 
only  to  strengthen  our  conviction  that  he  was  both  a  great 
and  a  good  man.  (h.) 

JOHNSTON,  Albkst  Siskxt  (1803-1863),  American 
soldier,  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1803.  After  graduating 
at  West  Point  in  1826  he  served  for  eight  years  in  the 
United  States  army,  emigrated  to  Texas  in  1834,  and 
entered  the  Texan  service  as  private  in  1836.  His 
promotion  was  so  rapid  that  in  1838  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  till  1840  acted  as  secretary  for 
war.  From  1840  till  1846  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his 
farm  in  Texas;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  aooepted  the 
cdoqelcy  of  a  regiment  of  Texan  volanteers  to  serve  against 
Mexica  Aa  a  staff-officer  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey  in  September  1846.  Texaa  joined  the  Union  in 
1846 ;  and  in  1849  Johnston  received  a  major's  commission 
in  the  United  States  army.  After  various  services  he  won 
the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general  by  his  skilful  condnct 
cf  the  expedition  sent  to  Utah  in  1857  to  bring  the 
^Mormons  to  order.  In  Janoary  1861  he  was  transfemd 
from  tho  oommand  ofthe^Texas  department  to  that  of 


the  Pacific  department ;  but  in  AptQ  he  was  supenedJd, 
probably  on  account'*^  his  secessionist  sympathies.  Ei 
resigned  his  national  commission  in  May  1861,  snd  accepted 
a  command  in  the  Confederate  army.  While  acting  it 
commander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  k^ 
April  6, 1862. 

JOHNSTON,  Alexandxb  Keith  (1804-1871),  geo- 
grapher, was  bom  at  Kirkhill  near  Edinburgh,  in  Decembn 
1804.  After  an  education  at  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver ;  and  about  1830 
he  joined  his  brother  in  a  prosperous  printing  and  engraTicg 
business.  His  passion  for  geography  had  early  developed 
itself,  bnt  his  first  important  work  was  the  Nalional  Atlm 
of  general  geography,  which  gained  fur  him  in  1S43  tlie 
appointment  of  geographer-royal  for  Scotland.  JohsiUn 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  study  of  .physical  geagTajibj 
into  competent  notice  in  England.  His  attention  bad 
been  called  to  the  subject  by  Humboldt ;  and  after  jein 
of  labour  he  published  his  magnificent  PkytiaU  Atl<a  ia 
184S,  followed  by  a  second  and  enlaiged  edition  in  1856. 
This,  by  means  of  maps  with  deacriptive  letterpress, 
illustrates  the  geology,  hydrography,  meteorology,  bottu;, 
soology,  and  ethnology  of  the  globe,  and  nndonbtedij 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  geogr^ibicil 
science.  The  rest  of  Johnston's  life  was  equ^y  given  to 
geography,  his  later  years  to  its  educational  aspocts  especi- 
ally. His  services  were  recognized  by  election  to  (eUov- 
ships  of  the  leading  scientifio  societies  of  Europe,  Indii, 
and  America.  For  his  chart  of  the  geographical  diitribution 
of  health  and  disease  he  received  the  diploma  of  tlie  Loodni 
Epidemiological  Society;  in  1865  he  received  the  degra 
of  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh  University;  and  in  1871  Uli 
Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded  him  its  Victoria  modil. 
He  died  July  9,  1871.  His  son  of  the  same  mini 
(1844-1879)  was  also  the  author  of  variooa  geographisl 
works  and  papers. 

Johneton  publiihed  a  Diettmuiry  iff  Otegraphj/  in  1850,  vili 
many  Utar  editiana;  The  Jtoyal  Mlat  ^  ilodcru  Gajnfs, 
bafpin  in  18£S|  an  atlas  of  military  gwigniihy  to  accoiup<:iT, 
Aliaon'a  Bvitory  cf  Europe;  and  a  variety  of  otncr  atlaaa  lii 
mapa  for  adncational  or  arientlfic  pnrpoaeak 

JOHNSTONE,  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  eooni;  oi 
Benfrew,  Scotland,  ia  aituated  on  the  Black  Cart  rtrer, 
about  10  milea  west  of  Qlasgow,  with  which  it  is  conoected 
by  rail  First  fened  in  1781,  it  rose  rapidly  in  prospent; 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  oottun-manufacture.  Tie 
town  contains  several  engineering  works,  a  paper  mill,  and 
the  largest  flax  mill  in  Scotland.  About  a  mile  to  the  etst 
is  EldersUe,  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Wallacei  liie 
population  in  1871  was  7S38,  and  in  1881  9268l 

JOPNSTOWN,  a  burgh  of  Oambria  county,  Pennijl 
vania,  U.S.,  is  situated  on  the  Stony  Creek  and  tbe  Cone- 
maugh  river,  78  miles  east  of  Pittsburg  and  277  mifEi 
west  of  Philadelphia,  It  is  the  oentre  of  nine  contigtKxu 
boroughs  constituting  one  town  of  22,000  inhabitants,  wk 
are  mainly  employed  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  is  Ue 
manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  railway  ban,  wire,  &c.  There 
are  large  woollen  and  flouring  mills,  numerous  ehurchea, 
and  a  public  library.  The  library  bnilding  was  presented 
to  the  Library  Association  by  the  Cambria  Iron  Ooapu;. 
The  popnlation  in  1870  was  6038,  and  in  1880  8380. 

JOHORE,  a  native  stats  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Malay  or  Malacca  peninsula,  bonndsd  by  the  Moar  river 
on  the  N.W.  and  by  the  Indn  on  the  N.E.,  with  u 
area  estimated  at  20,000  square  miles.  The  teiritoiy, 
covered  for  the  most  part  bjr  virgin  forest,  has  been  bet' 
partially  explored ;  but  it  is  gradoally  being  opened  ip 
nnder  the  patronaga  of  the  rajah  Abubaker  (bom  Sti 
December  1833),  who  has  visited  Europe,  as  well  as  Jits 
and  other  eastern  eonntties,  and  takea  a  keen  interest  in 
the  Jevdopmeot  of  faia  oooatiy.    At  jneaent  the  prindpal 
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exporto  from  Johora  are  gtmbier  and  eatechn,  black 
pepper,  timber,  rattans,  and  dammar ;  but  the  eoil  and 
climate  are  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  sagar-cane,  rice, 
tobacco,  coffee,  and  aimilar  products,  and  Uie  rajah  is  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  regular  plantationa  The  town  of 
Johore  ia  a  flonrishing  little  settlement  15  miles  north-east 
of  Singapore,  in  1'  O*  26'  N.  lat  and  103'  47'  £  long.  A 
school  where  English  ia  taaght  has  been  founded  in  the 
town  bj  the  rajah,  who  also  maintains  a  similar  institution 
in  Singapore,  The  population  of  the  country,  excluaive  of 
the  tribea  ot  the  interior,  is  estimated  at  100,000,  the 
greater  number  being  Ualajs  and  Chinesei  It  was  the 
present  ngah's  grandfather — Abdnlrahman  Tamongong  of 
Bio,  Singapore,  and  Johore — who  ceded  Singapore  to  the 
British.  The  dynasty  is  the  continuation  of  the  sultans  of 
Malacca,  who  retired  to  Johore  on  the  conquest  of  their 
capital  in  1311  by  Albuquerque.  Bokhari,  author  of 
MakNa  Rc^ja  Eaja,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tiona  in  the  Ualay  tongue,  was  a  native  of  Johore. 

JOIQNT,  chief  town  of  an  arrondisiiement  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tonne,  France,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tonne,  about  12  miles  north-west  of  Auxerre.  Its  streets 
are  steep  and  narrow ;  some  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and 
date  from  the  ISth  or  16th  century.  Joigny  has  tribunals 
of  first  instance  and  commerce,  a  communal  college,  a  library 
with  9000  volumes,  and  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  and 
manufactures  cloth,  hunting  and  other  arms,  percusslon- 
eaps,  leather,  cooper  Work,  and  brandy.  It  has  also  trade 
in  cerealS)  cattle,  and  wood,  and  in  an  excellent  variety  of 
wine,  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  chief  buildings 
an  the  old  and  interesting  churches  of  St  Andrew,  St  Jphn, 
and  St  Thibant ;  the  ruius  of  the  old  castle  of  the  lOth 
century;  the  partly  destroyed  later  castle;  the  large  lOth 
eentnry  tower  beside  the  prison ;_  the  hdtel-de-ville,  of  1727 ; 
the  palals-dejustice,  including'  the  fine  chapel  of  the 
Ferrands;  the  college;  and  the  stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches.  Of  the  former  massive  fortifications,  St  John's 
gate  and  the  moat  are  tha  chief  remains.  The  population 
ia  1976  was  S97S. 

Joiguv,  in  Latin  Jovinismwi,  is  held  to  have  bean  fonsdel  by 
Flavios  Jovinint,  nuLgUttr  tquitun  undar  tha  amparor  Taleotinian 
(384  A.S.).  It  giiTe  ita  name  to  an  important  lina  of  madueral 
Monta  (whanca  trnTut  tha  counti  of  JomvUla),  who  abont  1716 
iberaad  ia  tha  dokaa  of  ViUaroy. 

JOINERT.     See  BniLDnro,  toL  it.  p.  486. 

JOINT,  in  law,  as  applied  to  obligation*,  estates,  k*., 
implies  that  the  rights  in  question  relate  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  parties  joined^  Obligations  to  which'several  are  parties 
may  be  taeral,  i.t.,  enforceable  against  each  independently 
of  the  others,  or  Joint,  i.e.,  enforceable  only  against  all  of 
them  taken  together,  or  Joint  and  teveral,  i.e.,  enforceable 
against  each  or  all  at  the  option  of  the  claimant  So  an 
interest  or  estate  given  to  two  or  more  persons  for  their  joint 
lives  continues  only  so  long  as  all  the  lives  are  in  existence. 
Joint-tenants  are  co-owners  who  take  together  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  same  title,  and  without  any  difference  in  the 
quality  or  extent  of  their  respective  interests ;  and  when 
one  of  the  joint-tenants  dies  his  share,  instead  of  going  to 
hia  own  heirs,  lapses  to  his  co-tenants  by  survivorship. 
This  estate  is  therefore  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
ttnaney  in  eommon,  when  the  co-tenants  have  each  a- 
separate  interest  which  on  death  passes  to  the  heirs  and 
not  to  the  surviving  tenants^  When  several  take  an  estate 
together  any  words  or  facts  implying  severance  will  prevent 
the  tenancy  from  being  constned  as  joint 

JOINTS,  in  the  sense  in  which  engineers  use  the  word, 
may  be  clawed  either  (a)  according  to  their  material,  as  in 
atone  or  brick,  wood,  or  metal ;  or  (i)  according  to  their 
object,  to  prevent  leakage  of  air,  steam,  or  water,  or  to 
transmit  force,  which  nfay  be  thrust,  pull,  or  shear;  or 
(t)  accor^ng  as  they  are  stationary  or  moying'('^  working  " 


in  technical  langnage).  Many  joints,  like  those  of  ship- 
pistes  and  boiler-plates,  have  simnltaneonsly  to  fulfil  both 
objects  mentioned  under  (6). 

All  itone  joints  of  any  consequence  are  stationary.  It 
being  uneconomical  to  dress  the  surfaces  of  the  stones 
resting  on  each  other  smoothly  and  so  as  to  be  accurately 
flat,  a  layer  of  mortar  or  other  cementing  material  is  laid 
between  them.  This  hardens  and  serves  to  transmit  the 
pressure  from  stone  to  stone  without  its  being  concentrated 
at  the  "high  places."  If  the  ingredients  of  the  cement 
are  chosen  so  that  when  hard  the  cement  has  abont  the 
same  coefficient  of  compressibility  as  that  of  the  stone  or 
brick,  the  pressure  will  be  nearly  nniformly  distributed. 
The  cement  also  adheres  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  or 
brick,  and  allows  a  certain  amount  of  tension  to  be  borne 
by  the  joint  It  likewise  prevents  the  stones  slipping  one 
on  the  other,  >'.«.,  it  gives  the  joint  very  considerable 
shearing  strength.  This  composition  of  the  cement  is 
chosen  according  as  it  has  to  "  set "  in  air  or  water.  The 
joints  are  made  impervious  to  air  or  water  by  "  pointing  " 
their  outer  edges  with  a  superior  quality  of  cement 

ITooif  joints  are  also  nearly  all  stationary.  Lignum  vita 
is  still  used  by  engineers  for  the  one  half  of  some  special 
working  joints,  but  even  in  these  few  instanrss  its  nse  is 
rapidly  dying  out  Wood  joints  are  made  partially  fluid- 
tight  by  "grooving  and  tenoning,"  and  by  "caulking" 
with  oakum  or  simOar  material  if  the  wood  is  saturated 
with  water,  it  swells,  the  edges  of  the  joints  press  closer 
together,  and  the  joints  become  tighter'  the  greater  the 
water-pressure  is  which  tends  to  produce  leakage. 

Relatively  to  its  weaker  general  strength,  wood  ia  a 
better  material  than  iron  so  far  as  regards  the  transmission 
of  a  thmst  past  a  joint  So  soon  as  a  heavy  pressure  comes 
on  the  joint  all  the  small  irregularities  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact  are  crushed  up,  and  there  results  an  approximately 
uniform  distribution  of  the  pressure  over  the  whole  area 
(u«,y  if  there  be  no  bending  forces),  so  that  no  part  of  the 
material  is  nndnly  stressed.  To  attain  this  result  the 
abutting  surfaces  should  be  well  fitted  together,  and  the 
bolts  binding  the  pieces  together  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  ensure  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  timber 
surfaces  coming  into  this  close  contact 

Owing  to  its  weak  shearing  strength  on  sections  parallel 
to  the  fibre,  timber  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  tension  joints. 
If  the  pieces  exerting  tha  pull  are  simply  bolted  together 
with  wooden  or  iron  bolts,  the  joint  cannot  be  trusted  to 
transmit  any  considerable  force  with  safety.  The  stresses 
become  intensely  localized  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  bolts.  A  tolenbly  strong  timber  tension-joint  can, 
however,  be  made  by  making  the  two  pieces  abut,  and  con- 
necting them  by  means  of  iron  plates  covering  the  joint  and 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  timben  by  bolts  passing;^  throngh 
the  wood.  These  plates  should  have  their  surfaces  which 
lie  against  the  wood  ribbed  in  a  direction  tnnsverse  to  the 
pull.  The  bolts  should  fit  their  holes  slackly,  and  should 
be  well  tightened  npr  so  as  to  make  the  ribs  sink  into  tha 
surface  of  the  timber.  There  will  then  be  very  little 
localized  shearing  stress  brought  upon  the'  interior  portiona 
of  the  wood. 

Metal  Joint!. — Iron  and  the  other  commonly  need  metala 
possess  in  variously  high  degrees  the  qualities  desirable  in 
substancea  out  of  which  jointa  are  to  be  made.  The  joint 
ends  of  metal  pieces  can  easily  be  fashioned  to  any  adyan- 
tageona  form  and  aize  without  waste  of  materi^  AIm 
these,  metals  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  the  cutting  of  their 
surfaces  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  so  smoothly  and 
evenly  as  to  ensure  the  close  contact  over  their  whole  areas 
of  surfaces  placed  against  each  other.  This  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  especially  in  joints  designed  to  transmit 
force. 
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Wroaght  iron  and  mild  steel  tre  above  all  otW  netals 
•ailable  for  tenaian  jointe  where  there  ii  not  continuons 
rapid  motion.  Where  inch  motion  oeonn,  a  layer,  or,  as 
it  is  teehnically  termed,  a  "bosh,"  of  brass  is  inserted 
andemeath  the  iron.  Thv  joint  then  possesses  the  high 
strength  of  a  wrought  iron  one  and  at  the  same  time  the 
good  fricttonal  qualities  of  a  brass  surface. 

Where  the  running  speed  is  high  and  the  intensity  of 
pressure  can  be  made  small  by  adi>pting  large  bearing 
snrfaees,  east  iron  is  now  increasingly  preferred  for 
pcessore  joints.  But  when,  owing  to  want  of  space  or  for 
other  reasons,  the  bearing  surface  cannot  be  made  large  in 
proportion  to  the  thrust  to  be  transmitted,  gnu-metal,  i.e., 
the  toughest  quality  of  brass,  should  be  nsed  if  the  speed 
be  high,  and  steel  if  the  speed  be  small 

Leakage  past  moving  mettl  joints  can  be  prevented  by 
cutting  the  surfaces  very  accurately  to  fit  each  other. 
Staan^Dgine  slide-valves  and  their  seats,  and  piston 
"  packing-rings  *  and  the  cylinders  they  work  to  and  fro 
in,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  A  subsidiary  compressible 
"paefattg"  is  in  other  situations  employed,  an  instance  of 
wnieh  may  be  seen  in  the  "  stuffing  boxes  '  which  prevent 
the  escape  of  steam  from  steam-engine  cylinders  uroogh 
the  piston-rod  hole  in  the  cylinder  cover. 

Ilxed  metal  joints  are  made  fluid  tight — (a)  by  caulking 
a  rivetted  joint,  i.e.,  by  hammering  in  the  edge  of  the 
metal  with  a  square-edged  chisel  (the  tighter  the  joint 
requires  to  be  against  leakage  the  cloeer  must  be  the  spacing 
of  the  rivets — compare  the  rivet-spacing  in  bridge^  ship, 
and  boiler-plate  joints) ;  (i)  by  the  insertion  between  the 
•nrfaees  of  a  layer  of  one  or  other  of  various  kinds  of 
eement,  the  layer  being  thick  or  thin  according  to  eircum- 
•tanoas;  (e)  by  the  usertion  of  a  layer  of  aoft  solid 
•obstance  called  "packing"  or  "insertion."  ▲  special 
kiiid  of  indiambber  and  canvas  sheet  is  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  A  very  effsetive  speeiee  of  "  insertion  "  ia  thin 
eopper  gauae.  Sometimes  a  single  nxind  of  thick  copper 
wire  laid  in  opposite  grooves  cut  on  joint-anrfaoes  serves 
the  purpose. 

)  Ai  Prmetpfc*  ^  the  Strength  cf  JoinU  — The  conditions 
of  strength  of  cemented  and  glued  joints  an  too  obvious  to 
require  description.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
in  moat  4ases  the  joint  is  stronger  the  thinner  the  layer  of 
oammitiiig  material  interposed  between  the  anrfaoea 

Nearly  all  other  joiats  ate  formed  by  cutting  one  or  more 
koleaiin  the  ends  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined,  and  inserting 
in  thsM  holes  a  corresponding  number  of  pina  The  word 
"pin"  is  technically  restricted  to  mean  a  cylindrical  pin  in 
a  movable  joint  The  word  "  bolt "  i*  nsed  when  the 
cylindrical  pin  is  screwed  up  tight  with  a  nut  so  as  to  be 
immovable.  When  the  pin  is  not  screwed,  but  is  fastened 
by  being  beaten  down  on  either  end,  it  is  called  a  "  rivet" 
llie  pin  ia  sometimes  rectangular  in  section,  and  tapered  or 
parallel  lengthwiaeb  "  Qiba  "  and  "  cottars  "  are  examples 
of  the  latter.  It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  fixed  joints 
have  their  pins  subject  to  simple  compression  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  length.  Tliey  are,  however,  frequently  sul^ect 
to  simple  tension  in  that  direction.  A  good  example  is 
the  joint  between  a  ateam  cylinder  and  its  eover.  Here 
the  bolts  have  to  resist  the  whole  thrust  of  the  steam,  and 
■t  the  same  time  to  keep  th«  joint  steam-tight 

>'  If  Db*  Am  ejrlinder  diameter,  f  the  tUekDM  of  the  flsBg*  of  tb* 
eonf',  and  n  the  nninber  of  bolti  need,  it  cea  be  ehown  that  the 
amoDBt  the  ilange  tieas  between  the  Mti  by  lnndiii(  is  pioportioBal 

to  z^,  where /is  the  steam  pnsson  per  unit  ana.    Iftheaeme 

degree  of  tis^taeee  be  deeired  for  all  eisM  of  erlindets,  this  deflezioB 
should  be  the  eeme  for  aU.    The  spacing  of  the  bolt*  ie  proportioiui 

D 
to  — ,  and,  tbsrafots,  we  ahoold  have  the  spacing  »  <lj|-t.    U 

Am  the  total  Wt_a>sa  is  made  pnportiagul  to  thejotal  stsam 


'.--< 


Iireaanre,  it  woold  follow  thet  the  diameter  of  bolt  a  «,VD*. 
Aipia.  if  (  ver*  reckoned  in  taconlaD<-e  vitli  the  kheetia^  Int  ol 
tlie  iteem  on  the  einolar  eection  of  the  corer  at  the  ctreoniferait 
of  the  cylinder,  i.e.,  <«^D,  we  would  here 

spacing  oi  piV^, 
end  bolt  diem,  a  i>tD(. 

For  leaeone  ranneeted  with  technical  lUfllralties  {a  the  fomdrr, 
( ie  made  larger  in  jproportiou  to  D  tliaa  this  rale  iodicatti  fortli 
amallar  eiiea  of  cylindcra;  and,  therefore,  the  e|«riog  end  tlie  bok 
diamoter  are  not  made  to  increase  quite  so  nindl.T  at  ths  ]  lul 
i  powers  ef  D. 

No  moving  joints  have  their  pins  exposed  to  simple 
stress  on  sections  transverse  to  the  pins'  axes.  The  pint  of 
such  joints  have  these  transverse  sections  subjected  to 
shearing  and  bending  stresses,  and  the  sections  psraUel  to 
the  pin  axes  to  compressive  stress. 

Tbe  simplest  case  by  which  the  subject  can  be  illostnttd 
is  that  in  which  a  cylindrical  pin  passes  through  the  endi 
of  two  links^one  forked,  and  the  other  simple  and  lying 
between  the  branches  of  the  fork  of  the  other 

liStthe  aoooBpannngdiaanun  repreeent  the  end  of  the  asfeiked 
link.  The  width  of  the  link  parallel  to  CC  it  taken  as  wutT.tnd 
the  letters  on  the  fignre  indicate  the  ratioe  of  tlie  reepectJTe  dbMii- 
tiona  to  this  width.  Let  b  rrnreient  the  ratio  of  tbe  tliielmni, 
perpendieolar  to  the  paper,  of  the  "eye"  to  the  thicknen  iu  tlu 
tame    direction   o{    the  • 

main  bodr  of  the  link  at  Ii/ 

D.  Let  alto/ be  the  in- 
tensity of  oniform  trntive 
strees  on  the  eection  at 
D.  Eridently  no  pree- 
tnre  comet  on  the  under 
eide  of  the  pin  b^ow 
ce.  The  whole  pnU  at 
D  is  Maeed  round  half  C- 
on  each  tide  of  tlie  pin, 
and  ia  dalirend  to  the 
nmer  tide  of  the  pin,  on 
wnich  it  produeee  com- 
preation.  Since  the  tide 
eeetioni  (,  thronch  which 
tbe  pnU  penee,  lie  oat  of 
the  direct  line  of  that 
pull,  the  itrete  it  much 
higher  on  the  parts  of 
theee  eectiont  towards 
the  centra  line  DD*  than 
on  thoee  further  olT.  The 
linee  of  force  crowd  ea 
close  at  potaible  together 
near  the  tnifaee  of  the 
pin,  <.<.,  towardt  the 
main  line  HV  of  the  pulL  In  other  Wonla,  the  inequality  oT 
atreea  ie  oooationed  by  the  banding  moueni*  due  to  the  ccutrt  ol 
foree  not  pat^g  through  the  eentree  of  gttrity  of  area  of  At 
lectiont.  The  inequality  begins  at  the  root  of  the  widening  oat 
of  the  link  to  form  the  eje,  and  reechee  itt  maximum  at  OC. 

Tha  bending  moment  at  CC  and  the  atreae  canted  by  it  at  tie 
edge  of  the  tection  can  be  found  by  tbe  help  of  the  ordinair  tiucty 
of  elaatieity.  The  beet  method  of  doing  eo  ia  to  caknlata  tLe 
amount  bv  which  tbe  porliou  of  tbf  eye  below  CC  ia  bent  by  tin 
foroee  applied  to  it  In  the  equationt  the  bending  moment  et  CC 
ie  ineerted  ss  an  unknown  quan  dty.  Tbe  eection  on  DIX  lemainis; 
unmoved,  each  element  of  the  linear  deSezion  it  rsKilved  paialU 
to  CC,  and  the  inttgial  from  DD'  up  to  CC  of  all  theee  comroneiti 
parallel  to  CC  it  equated  to  nro,  the  resultant  deflexion  at  C  ia 
the  direction  of  OC  being  eridently  niL  Thia  equation  girea 
value  of  the  br.  ding  moment  at  OC,  aad  tnm  it  the  catrenioDd 
etreea  it  obtained. 

If  the  eection  at  D  be  rectangular,  a  alee  that  at  OC.  thru  the 
average  tensive  stress  on  <  is 

and  the  extra  strsa  eanaed  at  the  edge  of  the  aeotion  by  the  bead- 
ing moment  it 


^-^m\*^'^*>-ikj\- 


The  total  maximuiL  strsa  it,  therefon, 


r+r-/^j«+M--pL.{, 


lUs  gives  the  ratio  «( the  aaxiiiniB  tsastoB  at  the  rids  <f  the  sfb 
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to  tbcuiifaTm  tanuoa  (/)  on  th«  nuin  body  of  &»  link  at  D.  If 
tlie  (action  iit  D  bo  oiraiuar  while  t  renuiiu  lectingular,  the  oorrs- 
ipondins  nUo  is  >  little  mora  than  (  r,  or  iboat  t  of  the  abo\e. 
If  it  ia  ^eiind  that  thii  maximnm  ahonld  not  exceed/,  we  obtain  a 
laUtion  betwwn  the  latioa  d,  «,  and  »  by  puttinp/ +/"-/.  Tho  I 
following  table  azhibita  the  resalta  of  thia  calcoUtion  for  leetaa- 
gular  aeotion  at  D: — 


(- 

i 

.     f 

1 

t 

1 

<-i  and  »  - 

5:1 :  l~ 

4-t 

> 

t 

IT 

* 

It 

Tat  dnsnlar  aection  at  D,  i  ia  abont  (  of  tbeae  Talnea^ 

Althoiwh  the  raloea  of  t  and  d  that  are  commonly  need  all  fall 
eonaider^y  within  the  limit's  of  the  above  tablea,  the  Valaea  of  b 
nanally  fonnd  in  practioe  an  maoh  leas  than  tUoae  shown  above. 
Thia  nieana  that  the  eyea  of  linka  aa  commonly  proportioned  are 
much  more  aevarely  atreaaed  than  ia  the  main  body  ot  the  link. 

In  worUns  jointa  the  frictional  reiiatanca  to  rotation  throwa 
more  than  half  the  main  pull  on  one  side  of  the  eye,  and  thia  aide 
ia  therefore  atill  more  aeverely  atreaaed  than  ia  indicated  by  the 
above  eqnationa 

The  atreaea  on  the  portion  of  the  eye  lying  abore  CC  are  com- 
plicated by  tlie  combination  with  the  direct  pull  already  mentioned 
of  the  preaaure  of  the  npper  anrface  of  the  pin.  This  latter  ia 
normal  at  each  point  if  the  anrface  be  smooth  and  the  joint  a 
motionleas  one.  It  increasea  from  aero  at  CC  to  a  maximum  at  the 
line  Diy.     At  tbia  point  the  intenaity  of  the  anibce  pressnre  ia, 

aeeording  to  an  approximate  theoretic  estimate,  about  — ,  or  1} 

timaa  greater  than  if  the  whole  pull  were  evenly  diatribated  over 
tb*  projection  on  CSC  of  the  npper  half  surface  of  the  pin.  It  haa 
often  Men  fallaeionsly  imagined  that  the  central  aection  <i  ia 
ezpoaad  to  aerere  ahsaring  atraaa.  From  the  aymmetaty  of  the  caae, 
however,  it  ia  evident  that  on  thia  aection  the  ahear  ia  xera.  11m 
maximom  ahear  occurs  on  a  aection  nearly  parallel  to  DD*,  and 
aomewhat  Jeaa  than  id  distant  from  Diy.  The  exact  poaition  of 
thia  aection  of  maximum  ahear  dependa  npon  the  dimenaion-ratio 
(,,  which  ia  nasally  made  consideraDly  greater  than  (. 

The  pin  anrface  praaanre  haa  transverae  oomponenta  parallel  to 
CC,  which  produce  tension  and  a  bending  moment  on  the  aection  (|. 

A  theoretical  approximation  to  thia  bnratinj;  pieasnrs  is — ,  or  abont 

1,  of  the  whole  pull  exerted  by  the  linlc,  and  the  line  of  the  leanltant 
(parallel  to  CC)  ia  aituated'id  diatant  from  the  oeutre  of  the  pin. 
A  email  portion  of  thia  ia  borne  by  the  central  aection  on  DI/  of 
the  main  part  of  the  link  below  CC,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  ia 
'borne  by  the  section  marked  (j.  If  it  were  wholly  borne  by  that 
(Motion,  the  average  tenaion  on  (j  wonld,  for  a  circular  aection  at  D, 

be  ^-  ,  and  the  extra  atreaa  prodnced  by  thia  bending  moment 

however,  are 
t  of  the  pin-snrfaoe. 


wonld  ba  -jLJ  s  +  —  ) .     Other  bending  moment^ 
thrown  on  toia  section  due  to— fint,  the  resultant  of  t1 


h 


or  abont 


presanxe-oomponenta  parallel  to  DIV,  which  liea  at 

\i,  from  the  line  DD';  and,  second,  the  streaa  at  the  aection  OC. 
Adding  all  these  together,  there  ia  obtained  an  approximatiaD  to  the 
actual  tenaion  panQlel  to  CC  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  section  (j, 
namely. 

The  ahearlng,and  bending  atreaaea  npon  the  pfn  itself  depend 

Zn  whether  one  of  the  linka  ia  forked  or  both  are  aimple ;  and 
neatly  nnon  the  exactitude  with  which  the  pin  Ate  the  holea. 
When  the  link  exerta  a  thmat  inatead  of  a  pull  through  the 
joint,  a  aimilar  inveatigatiou  of  the  atate  of  atreaa  may  be  made. 

A  coaple  of  plates  joined  together  by  a  single  row  of 
riTets  mny,  so. far  as  concents  the  sections  lying  between 
the  mets,  be  looked  upon  as  a  nambsr  of  flat  links  laid 
side  by  side  with  their  eyea  of  equal  vidth  with  the  bodv' 
of  the  link. 

ITe  may  tharafor*  apply  the  first  of  the  above  eqnatlons  for/'  4-/* 
to  find  the  atreaa  cloae  to  the  liveta  on  the  aection  coinciding  with 
the  line  of  the  riveta.  To  adapt  the  formula  to  this  case,  it  la  only 
neceaaaiy  to  put  i-1  and  (-Ml  -d).     Tlie  formula  thua  derived. 


apt  tne  xo] 
-fcl-d). 
ably  oonai 


however,  givea  naolta  probably  oonaidsiably  higher  than  those 
actually  oconning,  bacanae  of  the  atrips  into  which  the  plate  haa 
been  snppoaed  to  be  divided,  acting  on  each  other  in  snch  a  way  aa 
to  produce  bending  momenta  partly  neutralizing  the  abore  increase 
of  atreaa 

Tbs  strip  of  metal  between  the  ri'-ets  and  the  edge  of  the  plats 
isiathsooaditionof  aooatinnoBS  beam  supported  by  the  nvats. 


The  maximnm  moment  ooonn  jnst  over  the  rivets,  and  is  nearly 
the  same  aa  if  the  load  were  nniiormly  diatribnted  ovsr  tha  leogtti 
of  the  beam.  If  (,  be  the  ratio  to  the  rivet-apadng  of  the  distanoa 
of  the  edge  of  the  plate  to  tha  rivet  hole,  the  aiippoaition  ot 

nniformity  of  distribution  ef  load  gives  the  equation/'  -/-^  ta 

the  msximnm  stress  on  a  aection  perpendicular  to  the  plate'  edge. 
To  make/*— ^,  it  ia  neceaaaiy  to  make  (j—  iJo^—0-7.  The  edge 
of  the  plate  will  then  be  amply  atrong  enough  to  nsist  the  gieateat 
ahear  tu  which  it  ia  anywhere  exposed. 

'When  there  are  two  or  more  rowa  of  liveta  the  investigation  of 
the  atreaa  ia  quite  aimilar  to  the  above. 

In  jointa  where  the  moTement  ia  rapid  and  eoDtinnona, 
the  size  of  the  pin  is  determined  hj  considerations  of 
durability  against  wear.  The  metal  wears  rapidly  if  the 
bearing  surfaces  are  not  well  lubricated.  The  lubricant  ia 
pressed  out  from  between  these  surfaces  if  the  intensity  of 
pressure  exceeds  a  limit  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  lubricant  The  size  of  the  pin  must  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  tliis  limiting  pressure  being  reached.  Even  before 
the  oil  is  wholly  squeezed  oat  the  friction  becomes  so  great 
aa  to  heat  the  metal  surfaces  to  a  high  tempei'^tnre,  which 
hastens  the  evaporation  of  the  remaining  oil  In  order  to 
ensure  that  the  temperature  may  be  kept  low  by  the  con- 
tinuous dissipation  of  the  heat  generated,  tome  engineera 
design  the  bearing  surface  in  proportion  to  the  product  of 
the  pressure  and  the  speed,  so  as  to  allow  a  certain  area  of 
"  condnctiug  surface"  ior  each  unit  of  heat  generated  per 
second.  (b.  r.  b.*)  ( 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES.  See  CoMPAirr.  vol  tL 
p.  221. 

JOINVILLE,  JsiN  ra  (1224-1319),  was  thetecond' 
great  writer  of  history  in  Old  French,  and  in  a  manner 
occupies  the  interval  between  Yillehardonin  and  Froissart 
From  the  point  of  view  of  literary  history  there  are 
numerous  minor  chroniclers  who  fill  up  the  gaps,  but  no 
one  o(  them  has  the  idiosynenisy  which  distinguishes  these 
three  writen,  and  for  general  purposes  it  may  be  said  that 
they  complete  the  series  of  historians  illustrating,  as  no 
series  in  any  other  country  or  language  illnstrates,  the 
three  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages — adolescence,  complete 
manhood,  and  decadence.  Joinville  was  bom  in  1 224  of  a 
good  family  cf  the  prorinoe  of  Champagne,  allied  to  many 
distinguished  houses  in  the  east  of  France  and  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  emperor  Frederick  IL  The  property 
of  the  Joinvilles  came,  curiously  enough,  like  that  af 
Comines,  the  fourth  great  historian  of  old  France,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Orleans  family,  and  the  castle,  which  overhung 
the  Mame,  was  sold  in  1791  for  purposes  of  demolition. 
The  provincial  court  of  the  counts  of  Champagne  had  long 
been  a  distinguisfaed  one,  and  the  action  of  Thibaut  the 
poet,  together  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the  district  to 
Fans,  madi  the  province  leas  rebellious  than  most  of  the 
great  fendal  diviaicns  of  France  to  the  royal  authority. 
Joinville's  first  appearance  at  the  king's  court  was  in  1211, 
when  he  performed  the  functions  of  carver  for  hi»-  feudal 
superior  on  the  occasion  of  the  knighting  of  Louis  IZ.'s 
younger  brother  Alphonse.  Seven  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  four  and  twenty,  he  took  the  cross,-  thereby  giving 
St  Louis  a  valuable  follower,  and  supplying  himself  with 
the  occasion  of  an  eternal  memory.  His  family  had 
been  persistent  crusaders  for  several  generations.  The 
ocusade,  however,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  equally 
by  wisdom  and  prowess,  taught  his  practical  wirit  severu 
lessons.  He  returned  with  the  king  in  1204.  Bnt>  though 
his  reverence  for  the  personal  character  of  his  prince  seems 
to  have  known  no  bounda,  he  had  probably  gauged  accur- 
ately enough  the  strategic  faculties  of  the  saintly  kini^' 
and  he  certainly  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  dictumthat 
a  man's  first  duties  are  those  to  his  own  house.  He  was 
in  the  intervals  of  his  residence  on  his  own  fief  a  constant 
•ttendant  on  tbv  court,  but  he  declined  to  MwmpMg.tht 
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^ing  on  lUS  last  and  fatal  expedition.  Bcme  yean  later, 
in  1282,  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  was 
formally  giren  at  St  Denis  in  the  matter  of  the  canonization 
of  Loviis,  and  long  afterwards,  in  1398,  being  then  a  man 
of  more  than  seventy  years,  he  was  present  at  the  exhuma- 
tion of  the  saint's  body.  It  was  not  till  eren  Uter  that  he 
b^an  his  literary  work,  the  occasion  being  a  leqneat  from 
Jeanne  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  Philippe  le  Bel  and  the 
mother  of  Loaia  le  Hntin.  The  great  interval  between  hie 
experiences  and  the  period  of  the  composition  of  his  history 
is  important  for  the  dae  comprehension  of  the  latter. 
Books  were  not  hastily  written  in  those  days,  and  some 
years  passed  before  the  task  was  completed,  on  its  own 
showing,  in  October  1309.  Jeanne  was  by  this  time  dead, 
and  Joinville  presented  his'  book  to  her  son  Lonis  the 
Qnarreller.  TUs  the  original  mannacript  is  now  lost, 
whereby  hangs  a  tale.  Great  as  was  his  age,  Joinville  had 
not  ceased  to  be  actively  loyal,  and  in  ISIS,  being  then 
almost  ninety,  he  complied  with  the  royal  summons  to  bear 
arms  against  the  Flemings.  He  wss  at  Joinville  again  in 
1317,  and  on  theJllth  Jnly  1319  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  leaving  his  possessions  and  his  poeition  as 
seneschal  of  C!hampagne  to  his  second  son  Anselm.  He 
waa  buried  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  St  Laurent,  where 
daring  the  Revolution  his  bones  underwent  the  usual  pro- 
fanation. In  the  next  genentiou  but  one  his  male  heirs 
failed,  and  the  fief  passed  by  marriage  through  the  houie 
of  Lorraine  to  the  Guises,  and  so  to  ths  house  of  Orleans. 
Besides  his  Sitioire  dt  Saint  Lottit  and  his  Cr«fo  or 
"  Confession  of  Faith,"  written  much  earlier,  a  considerable 
number,  relatively  speaking,  of  letters  and  business 
docnmente  concerning  the  fief  of  Joinville  and  so  forth  are 
extant  These  have  an  importance  which  we  shall 
consider  farther  on ;  but  JoinvUle  owes  his  place  in  general 
•atimation  only  to  his  histoiy  of  his  crusading  experiences 
and  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  his  hera 

Of  the  famous  French  history  books  of  ths  Middle  Ages 
Joinville's  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  which  bears  most  vivid 
impress  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  its  composer.  It 
does  not,  like  Yillehardonin,  give  ns  the  picture  of  the 
temper  and  habits  of  a  whole  order  or  cast  of  men  during 
an  heroic  period  of  human  history;  it  falls  far  short  of 
Froissart  in  vivid  ponrtraying  of  ihe  pictnresqns  and 
external  aspects  of  social  life ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  more 
personal  book  than  either.  As  has  been  already  noticed, 
the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  most  not  be 
forgotten  in  reading  it.  He  is  a  very  old  man  telling  of 
drcumstanoes  which  occurred  in  his  youth.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  the  times  have  not  changed  for  the  better — 
what  with  the  frequency  with  which  the  devil  is  invoked- 
in  modem  France,  and  the  sinful  expenditure  common  in 
the  matter  of  ei^broidered  silk  coats.  But  his  laudation  of 
times  past  concentrates  itself  almost  wholly  on  the  person  of 
the  sainted  king  whom,  while  with  feudal  independence 
fce  had  declined  to  swear  fealty  to  him,  "  becaose  I  waa 
not  his  man,"  he  evidently  regarded  with  an  unlimited 
reverBnc&  His  age^  too,  while  it  i>  garrulons  to  a  degree, 
peema  to  have  been  entinly  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of 
boasting.  No  one  perhaps  ever  took  less  trouble  to  make 
hiouelf  oat  a  hero  than  Joinville.  He  is  constantly 
admitting  that  on  such  and  such  an  occasion  he  waa  terribly 
»fraid;'ne  confesses  without  the  least  shame  that,  when 
one  of  his  followers  suggested  defiance  of  the  Saracens  and 
voluntary  death,  he  (Joinville)  paid  not  the  least  attention 
to  him ;  por  does  he  attempt  to  gloss  in  any  way  his  refusal 
to  accompany  St  Louis  on  his  unlucky  second  crusade,  or 
his  invincible  conviction  that  it  was  better  to  be  in  mortal 
sin  than  to  have  the  leprosy,  or  his  decided  preference  for 
wine  ss  little  watered  as  might  be,  or  any  other  weakness. 
Yet  he  was  a  sincerely  relijiions  man,  a*  the  oorions  QrMh 


written  at  Acre  and  forming  a  kind  of  anticipated  appendix 
to  the  history  seems  suffidently  to  show.    He  presents  lua^ 
self  as  an  altogether  human  person,  brarc  enon^  in  the 
field,  and  at  least  when  young  capable  of  extravagant  dele- 
tion to  an  ideal,  provided  the  ideal  waa  faahionable,  but 
having  at  bottom  a  sufficient  respect  for  hia  own  skin  and 
a  full  conscionsneas  of  the  side  on  which  hia  bread  is 
battered.     Nor  can  he  be  said  to  be  in  all  leapeeta  an  in- 
telligent traveller.     There  were  in  him  what  may  be  called 
glimmerings  of  deliberate  literature,  bat  they  were  hardly 
more  than  glimmerings.     His  famous  description  of  Greek 
fire  has  a  most  provokbg  mixture  of  drcnmstantial  detail 
with  absence  of  verifying  particulars.     It  is  as  matter  of 
fact  and  comparative  as  Dante,  without  a  tonch  of  Dante's 
genius.     "  The  fashion  of  Greek  fire  was  such  that  it  cams 
to  ns  as  great  as  a  tun  of  verjuice,  and  the  fiery  tail  of  it 
was  as  big  as  a  mighty  lance ;  it  made  such  noise  in  the 
coming  that  it  seemed  like  the  thnoder  from  heaven,  aud 
looked  like  a  dragon  flying  through  the  air ;  so  great  a 
light  did'  it  throw  that  throughout  the  host  men  saw  si 
though  it  were  day  for  the  light  it  threw."    Certainly  the 
excellent  seneschal  has  not  stinted  himself  of  comparisuni 
here,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  luminoua     That 
the  thing  made  a  great  flame,  a  great  noise,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  beholder,  is  about  the  sum  of  it  aU.     Every 
DOW  and  then  indeed  a  striking  circumstance,  atrikinglj 
told,  occnrsin  Joinville,  such  as  the  famous  incident  of  the 
woman  who  carried  in  one  hand  a  chafing  dish  of  fire,  in 
the  other  a  phial  of  water,  that  she  might  bum  heaven 
and  quench  hell,  lest  in  future  any  man  should  serve  God 
merely  for  hope  of  the  one  or  fear  of  the  other.     But  in 
these  cases  the  author  only  repeats  what  he  has  heard  from 
others.     On  his  own  account  he  is  much  mure  interested  in 
small  personal  details  than  in  greater  things.     How  the 
Saracens,  when  they  took  him  prisoner,  he  being  half  dead 
with  a  complication  of  diseases,  kindly  left  him  "  nn  mien 
couvertnro  d'^carlata "  which  his  mother  had  given  him, 
and  which  he  put  over  him,  having  made  a  hole  therein 
and  bound  it  round  him  with  a  cord ;  how  when  he  came 
to  Acre  in  a  dilapidated  condition  an  old  servant  of  bis 
house  presented  himself,  and  "brought  ma  clean  white 
hoods  and  combed  my  hair  most  comfortably " ;  how  he 
bought  a  hundred  tuns  of  wine  and  eerved  it — the  beat  first, 
according  to  high  authority — well-watered  to  his  private 
soldiers,  somewhat  less  watered  to  the  squires,  and  to  ths 
knighta  neat,  but  with  a  anggestive  phial  of  the  weaker 
liquid  to  mix  "ai  comma  ila  vonloient," — theaa  are  the 
details  in  which  he  seems  to  take  greatest  pleasure,  and  for 
readers  six  hundred  years  after  date  perhapa  they  are  not 
the  least  interesting  details. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  miatake  to  imagine  that 
Joinville'a  book  ia  exclusively  or  even  mainly  a  dironiek 
of  small  beer.  If  he  is  not  a  Tillehardonin  or  a  Oarlyls, 
his  battlepiecea  are  vivid  and  truthful,  and  he  has  occaaional 
passages  of  no  small  episodic  importance,  audi  aa  that 
dealing  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountaia  Bat,  above 
all,  Ihe  central  figure  of  hia  book  redeems  it  from  the 
possibility  of  the  charge  of  being  commonplace  or  ignoble. 
To  St  Louis  Joinville  is  a  nobler  Boswell;  and  hero- 
wonhipper,  hero,  and  heruio  ideal,  all  have  something  of 
the  sublime  about  them.  The  very  pettiness  of  the  details 
in  which  the  good  seneschal  indulges  as  to  his  own  weak- 
neasea  only  serves  '«  enhance  the  sublime  nnworldlineai  of 
the  Ung.  Joinville  is  a  better  warrior  than  Louis,  bal; 
while  the  former  frankly  prays  for  his  own  safety,  the  latter 
only  thinks  of  his  army's  when  they  have  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  aliena.  One  of  the  king's  knights  boaats  that 
ten  thousand  pieces  have  been  "  forcont^e  "  (connted  short) 
to  the  Saracens ;_  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  treable  that 
Joinville  and  the  rest  can  permade  the  king  that  this  is  a 
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joEii  ud  that  Uifi  Saneeni  an  moeli  more  likely  to  have 
got  the  adTanUge.  He  wanu  JoinTille  against  wine- 
bibbing,  against  bad  langaage,  against  all  manner  of  foibles 
■mall  and-  great;  and  the  pupil  acknowledges  that  this 
physician  at  any  rate  had  healed  himself  in  these  respects. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  serere  towards  infidels;  and  his 
approval  of  the  knight  who,  finding  a  Jew  likely  to  get  the 
better  of  a  theological  argument,  resorted  to  the  bacoline 
Tariety  of  logic,  does  not  meet  the  Tiews  of  the  19th 
century.  Bat  Louis  wss  not  of  the  19th  century  but  of 
the  13(h,  and  after  his  kind  he  certainly  deserved  Joinville's 
admiration.  Side  by  side  with  his  indignation  at  the  idea 
of  cheating  his  Saracen  enemies  may  be  mentioned  his 
answer  to  those  who  after  Taillebourg  complained  that  he 
hod  let  off  Henry  UL  too  easily.  "He  is  my  man  now, 
and  he  was  not  before,"  said  the  king,  a  most  nnpractical 
person  certainly,  and  in  some  ways  a  sore  saint  for  France. 
Bat  it  is  Mgj  to  understand  the  half-despairing  adoration 
with  which  •  atirewd  and  somewhat  prosuc  person  like 
Joinville  must  have  regarded  this  flower  of  chivalry  bom 
oat  of  due  tiina  He  has  had  his  reward,  for  assuredly 
the  portrait  of  St  Louis  from  the  early  collection  of  anec- 
dotes to  the  last  hearsay  sketch  of  the  woeful  end  at  Tnnia, 
with  the  famous  EtueiffHement  which  is  still  the  best  sum- 
mary of  the  theoretical  duties  of  a  Christian  king  in  medieval 
times,  is  such  as  to  take  away  all  charge  of  vulgarity  or 
mere  commirage  from  JoinviUe,  a  charge  to  which  otiisr- 
wise  he  might  perhaps  have  been  ezpoeed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is,  considering  ita  eiTcnm- 
stanoes  and  the  date  of  its  composition,  sufficiently  methodi- 
caL  According  to  its  own  account  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts, — the  first  dealing  generally  with  the  character  acd 
eondaet  of  the  hero ;  the  eecond  with  his  acts  and  deeds 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  &c.,  as  Joinville  knew  them;  the 
third  with  hb  subsequent  life  ond  deatL  Of  these  the 
last  is  very  brief,  the  first  not  long;  the  middle  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  contents  of  the  first  part  are, 
as  might  be  expected,  miscoUaneons  enough,  and  conust 
chiefly  of  stones  chosen  to  show  the  valour  of  Louis,  his 
piety,  his  justice,  his  personal  temperance,  and  so  fortL 
The  seepnd  part  enters  upon  the  history  of  the  crusade  itself, 
and  tells  how  Joinville — he  would  hardly  have  done  this 
later— pledged  all  hjs  land  sava  ao  much  aa  would  bring  in 
a  thousand  livres  a  year,  and  started  with  a  brave  retinue 
of  nine  knights  (two  of  whom  besides  himself  wore 
bannerets),  and  shared  a  ship  with  the  Sire  d'Aspremont, 
leaving  Juinvilla  without  raising  his  eyes,  "  pour  ce  que  le 
coer  ne  me  attendrisist  dn  biau  chastel  que  je  lassoie  et  de 
mes  deux  enfans  " ;  how  they  could  not  get  oat  of  sight  of 
a  high  mouniamous  island  (Lampedosa  or  Fantellaria)  till 
they  had  made  a  procession  round  the  masts  in  honour  of 
the  Virgin ;  how  they  reached  first  Cyprus  and  then  Egypt; 
how  they  took  Damietta,  and  then  entangled  themselves  in 
the  Delta.  Bad  generalship,  which  is  si^ciently  obvious^ 
nnwholesome  food, — it  was  Lent,  and  they  ate  the  Nile 
fish  which  had  been  feasting  on  the  caroaaes  of  the  slain,— 
and  Greek  fire  did  the  rest,  and  personal  valonr  was  of 
Uttle  avail,  not  merely  egainat  superior  numbers  and  better 
genenJs^  bat  against  dysentery  and  a  certain  "maldercat" 
which  attadsd  the  month  and  the  legs,  a  eniioas  human 
version  of  'a  4reII-known  bestial  malady.  After  ransom 
Acre  was  the  chief  scene  of  Louis's  stay  in  the  East,  and 
here  Joinville  lived  in  some  state,  and  saw  not  a  few 
interesting  things,  hearing  besides  much  ipissip  as  to  tiie 
interior  aflairs  oi  Asia  from  ambassadors,  merchants,  and 
others.  At  last  they  journeyed  back  again  to  France,  not 
without  oonsidetable  ezpirienaaa  of  the  perils  of  the  deep, 
which  Joinville  tells  with  a  good  deal  of  apirit  The 
rafflainder  of  the  book  is  very  briet  Some  anecdotes  of 
th6  king**  "jostioe^"  hia  faTonrite  wd   diatioguiahing 


m  \a»  14U1  osanixy  in  mown,  oat  in  none  oi  uiao 
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attribute,  daring  the  aiztaen  years  which  intervened  1m- 
tween  the  two  emsadea  ate  given ;  then  comes  the  story 
of  Joinville's  own  refusal  to  join  the  second  expedition,  a 
refusal  which  bluntly  alleged  the  harm  done  by  the  king's 
men  who  stayed  at  home  to  the  vassals  of  those  who  went 
abroad  as  the  reason  of  Joinville's  resolution  to  remain 
behind.  The  death  of  the  king  at  Tunis,  his  SuieiffneMat 
to  his  son,  and  the  story  of  his  canonizatioa,  comi^te  the 
work. 

Th«  book  in  whieli  this  intanatingatoty  is  told  has  lutd  a  Uteraiy 
hiatoiy  which  laaa  affacta  iti  mattar  than  tha  vidaaitndaa  to  which 
Fioiaaart  haa  baan  aulyectad,  bat  which  ia  huUlr  leaa  curious  iu  ita 
waj.  Than  ia  no  raaaon  for  auppodng  that  Jourilla  iiidnlged  in 
variona  aditiona,  anch  aa  thoaa  whiekhara  elvan  MIL  Karrra  da 
Lattanhova  and  Bim<on  Laca  ao  mneh  tronbla,  and  which  muca  ao 
vaat  a  differanca  hatwaan  tha  first  and  tha  last  redaction  of  tha 
chioniclarofthe  Handrad7aara' War.  Indaad  tha  graat  aga  of  tha 
aanaachal  of  Champagna,  and  hia  latimata  firsl^ha&a  acqnaizitanca 
with  his  sn)gaet,auda  anch  variatlooaext>amaIyimpn>babla.  Bnt, 
wheraaa  thara  ia  no  graat  difficulty  (though  much  kbonr)  in  aacfe- 
taining  the  ori^al  and  all  aabaequant  taxta  of  Froiaaart,  the  oti* 
ginal  text  of  Joinvilla  was  until  a  few  yearaSgo  unknown,  andsTcn 
now  nujr  be  aaid  to  ba  in  the  atata  of  a  conjectuisl  reitoiation.  It 
haa  baan  aaid  that  the  book  was  preaentad  to  Loaia  la  Hutin.  Kow 
we  bara  a  oatalogna  of  Louia  la  Hntia'a  libiaiy,  and,  attaage  to 
aa;,  Joinrilla  doaa  not  flgura  in  it  Hia  book  saama  to  hare  nnder- 
gcoa  varjr  much  tha  aame  fata  aa  that  which  befell  the  originala  of 
tha  fliat  two  volnmaa  of  tha  FaMim  LtUen  which  Sir  Joha  Fonu 
praaantad  to  Qoorga  tha  Thirl  Several  royal  librazy  eatalogwa 
of  tha  14th  oantwy  are  known,  bat  in  none  of  thaaa  doca  tho 

is  that  of  Charlea  V. 

jLa  aveijr- 
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nroeaaa  of  oopjing  tMerably  freely,  and  a  oopy  at  Crat  or  aecond 
band  which  belonged  to  the  fiddler  king  Baoe  i^  tha  16th  cantniy 
waa  naed  for  the  first  printed  edition  in  1647.  Other  aditiona  vera 
printed  fhnn  other  versions,  all  evidently  poaterior  to  the  original. 
But  in  1741  tha  well-known  mediasTBliat  La  Conia  da  St  I'llajro 
found  at  Lusca  a  maanactipt  of  tha  ISth  oantuy,  evidently  repre- 
aanting  an  older  text  than  any  yet  printed.  Three  jean  later  a 
14th  century  copy  was  found  air  Broaaala,  and  thia  ia  the  itandard 
mannacrlpt  authority  for  the  text  of  Joinville.  Thoao  who  ]»erer 
to  reat  on  US.  authority  will  probably  hold  to  thia  text,  which 
appeara  in  the  well-known  coUection  of  UU.  Uichaud  and  Pan. 
jonlat  aa  wall  aa  that  of  Boehon,  and  in  a  canfnl  and  oaafu]  aciM- 
rate  edition  by  IL  Frandafua  UichaL  Tho  modem  acienre  of 
critical  editing,  howarer,  which  appliaa  to  madiaval  taxta  the  prin- 
elplea  long  racognixed  in  editing  the  rlaaaida,  has  diaoovsred  in  tin 
16th  century  mannaeript,  and  still  more  in  ua  original  miaeollano- 
ona  worka  of  Jainvilla,  the  letters,  deeda,  kc,  already  alluded  to, 
the  matariala  for  what  we  have  aliaady  nlled  a  coi^ectursl  reato- 
ration,  which  ia  not  without  ita  intareat,  though  parhapa  it  ia 
poaaibla  for  that  intareat  to  be  exaggented.  U.  Natalia  de  woilly 
la  tha  Joisvillian  OrelU  or  Lachmaan,  and  hia  later  editiona  (for  ho 
haa  produoed  seTeral)  exhibit  the  reanlta  of  tha  new  learning.  Ilivao 
reaulta  are  not  trifling,  for  all  atudenta  of  Old  French  know  that  a 
remarkable  change — from  tha  purely  lingniatio  point  of  ^w  more 
remarkable  parhapa  than  any  of  anbaeqnent  occurrenoe— poaaed  otu 
tha  language  between  the  beginning  and  the  and  of  tha  century  u 
which  JoinTilla  died.  But  they  aSaet  the  mattar  of  tha  Iwok  littlp, 
and  aa  auch  cannot  ba  oompared  with  the  ehangea  evident  in  tho 
Anglican  and  Oalliean  aditiona,  ao  to  speak,  of  Froiaaart  Their 
intareat,  however,  ia  much  too  graat  and  too  typical  not  to  deaarve 
that  aome  notioa  ahould  ba  given  to  them  hare. 

For  merely  general  raadsia  Buchon'a  or  Hiehand'a  editions  of 
«dnvilla  will  amply  aolBca.  Both  poaaeaa  tianalationa  into  modem 
French,  which  however,  are  hardly  neceaaary,  for  the  language  is 
vaiy  easy.  U.  de  WaiBy'a  aditiona  of  1808  and  1874  are  critical 
aditiona,  tha  value  of  which  ia  oonaidaraUa,  but  oonteatabla.  They 
are  aooompaaiad  by  ample  annotations  and  appendicea,  with  illna- 
tntiona  of  graat  merit  and  value.  Huch  valnabla  infoimatioB 
appealed  for  the  flrot  time  in  the  edition  of  U.  F.  Uiohel,  1869. 
To  thaaa  may  ba  added  U.  A.  F.  Didof  a  pnia  nir  JalmiaU,  and 
aoma  artiolaa  in  the  BMMUjtu  ia  T&ol*  (fa*  CharUt  and  in 
SoKuana,  A.  good  skstdi  of  tha  whole  sulgaot  will  ba  found  ia 
Anbcrtin'a  Sittvin  it  to  lon^iM  ilitia  LUUntwr*  Ftan^ai—  oM 
JToym  Igt,  a  IM-Sll.  (O.  BA) 

JULIET,  the  county  seat  of  Will  county,  Dlinoia,  United 
States,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Dee  Phines  river,  40 
miles  south-west  of  Chicago,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by 
three  railroads  and  the  lUinou  and  Michigan  canal  The 
State  penitentiary  near  the  city,  erejted  at  a  coat  of  over 
$1,000,000,  is  ona  «f  the  Urgeet  in  th«  United  States, 
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Manufactures  of  Tarions  kinds,  eapecially  of  iron  and  stsal, 
barbed  fence  wire,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
paper,  boots  and  shoes,  cot  stone,  draining  tiles,  and  sewer 
pipes,  are  extensively  carried  on.  Tbs  coal-fields  of 
Wilmington,  Morris,  and  Streator  are  within  a  few  uOea 
of  the  city.  Quarries  of  good  building  stone,  and  deposits 
of  fireclay,  sand,  and  cement  grayel  aboand  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood.  Joliet  is  an  important  railroad  centre,  from 
which  large  quantities  of  manafactnred  articles,  graiq, 
oattle,  and  hogs  are  despatched  daily.  Population  in  1880, 
11,6&9. 

JOMIin,  Hktbt,  Bason  (1779-1860),  general  in  the 
French  and  afterwards  in  the  Bnssitn  service,  and  writer 
on  military  tactics,  was  born  6th  March  1779  at  Payeme  in 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland,  where  his  father  held  the 
dignity  of  magistrate.  At  an  early  period  he  showed  a 
marked  preference  for  a  military  life,  but  at  first  he  was 
disappointed  of  his  hopes  by  the  dissolntion  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  of  France  at  the  Revolution.  For  sbme  years  be 
acted  as  clerk  in  a  banking  house  in  Paris,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Swiss  revolution,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  was  appointed 
chief  secretary  of  war.  At  the  peace  of  Lun^rille  in  1801 
he  returned  to  Paris  and  introduced  himself  to  Marshal 
Key,  who  made  him  his  aide-de-camp  and  private  secretary. 
In  1804  he  published  Traiti  da  grandei  cpiratioiu  rnili- 
taint,  ^hich  in  1 805  he  presented  to  Napoleon  on  the  field 
of  Austerlitz  as  the  work  of  a  young  Swiss  officer,  A  few 
days  afterwards  ha  was  named  colonel,  and  appointed  fint 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Ney.  In  1806  he  published  a 
treatise  on  the  probabilities  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  the 
ability  of  which  so  impressed  Napoleon  that  he  resolved  to 
attach  him  to  his  person.  He  was  present  with  Napoleon 
at  the  battle  of  Jana,  but  afterwards  joined  Key,  and  afforded 
him  important  assistance  in  delivering  his  army  from  a  very 
perilous  situation.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  waa  made 
chief  of  the  staff  to  Ney,  and  created  a  baron.  In  the 
Spanish  campaign  of  1808  his  skilfnl  advice  contribnted 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  victories  of  Ney,  bat  on  account 
of  that  general's  jealousy  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  he 
was  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
when  Napoleon,  learning  his  intention,  oompelled  him  to 
remain  in  the  French  service  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  On  his  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Russian 
campaign.  Napoleon  named  him  governor  of  Wilna ;  but 
during  the  retreat  from  Moscow'  he  at  once  placed  his 
stntegir  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  country  at  the  service 
of  France,  and,  having  after  the  battle  of  Liitzen  obtained 
his  old  office  under  Marshal  Ney,  ha  snggested  the  happy 
manceuvre  which  led  to  the  victory  of  Baatsen.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  road  to  promotion  was  closed  against 
him,  he  again  offered  his  services  to  Russia.  They  were 
accepted,  and  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
and  was  named  aide-de-camp  to  the  empecor.  He  gave 
the  important  assistance  of  his  ooimsel  to  the  allied 
armies  du'ring  the  German  campaign,  bat  .declined  to  take 
part  in  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  and  the  invasion  of 
Frrnce  in  1814.  In  1817  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
published  Prineipa  de  la  UraUgie,  3  vols.,  1818 ;  Hiitoin 
tritigue  et  militain  det  tamptytta  dt  la  Bivoluliom  d* 
1793  <t  1801, 16  vols.,  1819-34;  Vu  poUtitrtut  mUitair* 
de  NapMon,  1837.  In  1836  he  again  entered  Uie  service 
of  Russia,  and  in  the  Tarkish  campaign  of  1828  his  sagaci- 
ous advice  led  to  the  c^itnlation  of  Varna.  Afterwards 
he  was  employed  in  organizing  the  military  academy  at  St 
Petersburg  and  in  superintending  the  military'  studies  of 
the  esarowitz,  for  the  use  of  whom  he  wrote  TM«a» 
analftiqw  det  prindfxUet  eombinmtmu  de  la  guerre,  the 
new  and  improved  edition  of  which  was  named  Pritie  de 
Cart  di  la  guerre.     Daring  the  later  period  of  hit  life 


Jomini  reaided  at  Broaaeb,  but  he  afterwards  retomed  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  March  34,  J869.  Although  Joouni 
playsd  a  tecondary  and  unobtrusive  part  in  the  greafe 
military  events  of  hia  time,  the  military  triumphs  of  Franeai 
.were  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  due  to  his  mastariy 
counsels ;  and  doubtless,  had  circumstances  conspired  to 
grant  him  the  opportunity  of  playmg  a  practical  and  in- 
dependent rAle,  he  would  have  achieved  for  himself  a  place 
among  the  greateet  generals  of  his  country.  His  deUnea- 
tiona  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  are  the  ablest  military 
accoant  of  these  great  wars,  and  bis  exposition  of  the  lawa 
of  tactics  and  itntegy  have  achieved  for  him  Enropaao 
fame. 

Sm  Terdiasad  Leoomte,  Le  OHtiral  Jomini,  u  tie  dme  teriU. 
IMl ;  and  Im  Otn^ral  JemHa,  b;  Sainto- Bears,  1869. 

JOMMELLI,  NiocoLd  (1714-1774),  a  famous  Italian, 
composer  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Aversa  nea^ 
Naplea,  September  11,  1714,  sind  received  his  musical  edu- 
cation at  two  of  the  famous  music  schools  of  that  capital, 
being  at  first  a  pupil  of  Durante  at  the  Conservatorio  di 
San  Onofrio,  and  subsequently  studying  composition  under 
I  Leo  at  La  PietJk  dei  TarehinL  Hia  first  opera,  L'Srrore 
Amoroto,  was  produced  when  Jommelli  was  only  twenty- 
three,  at  Naplea,  and  so  timid  was  the  young  compoeer  that 
he  prefixed  a  pseudonym  to  his  work.  "Hie  result,  how- 
ever, was  favourable  beyond  all  expectation,  and  encouraged 
Jommelli  to  continue  his  career  as  a  dramatic  compoeer. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  to  produce  twu 
new  operas^  and  thenr«  to  Bologna,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  and  profited  by  the  advice  of  Padre  Martini, 
the  greatest  contrapuntist  of  his  age.  In  the  meantime 
Jonunelli's  fame  began  to  spread  b^ond  the  limits  of  hb 
country,  and  in  1740  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  Vienna, 
where  one  of  his  finest  operas,  IHdime,  waa  produced. 
Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  1764  ha 
obtained  the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  mnue-loving  daks 
of  WOrtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  which  city  he  made  his  home 
for  a  number  of  yean.  Here  he  considerably  modified  his 
shrle  in  acoordanoe  with  German  taste,  so  much  so  that^ 
when  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years  he  returned  to  Naplea, 
his  countrymen  hissed  two  of  his  operas  off  the  stagst  He 
retired  in  consequence  to  his  native  village,  and  only  occa- 
sionally emerged  from  hu  solitude  to  taktf  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  capital 

His  last  composition  wts  a  Mieerere  written  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Naples,  August  28, 
1774.  In  the  last-named  work,  as  well  as  in  his  other 
church  compositions,  Jommelli  proves  himself  to  be  a 
musician  of  earnest  purpose  and  sound  scholanhip^  In 
his  operatic  mnsic  he  fellows  essentially  the  style  of  his 
age,  being  intent  on  writing  effective  pieces  for  the  voice 
rather  thiui  upon  expreesing  the  feelings  and  psssions  of  the 
characters ;  but  even  here  he  betrays  a  certain  elevation  of 
sentiment  not  always  to  be  found  amongst  the  composers 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  eentnry.  His  best  dramatic 
work  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Armida,  one  of  the  operas 
•corned  by  the  Neapolitans  in  1771. 

JONAH.  The  Book  of  Jonah  is  so  named  from  the 
principal  personage  of  the  narrative,  only  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  3  Kings  xiv.  36.  Jonah  there  appears  as  a 
native  of  Zebulun,  and  a  contemporary  of  Jeroboam  IL 
(8th  century  B.a).  If  the  book  of  Jonah  were  writtnn 
then,  it  has  a  claim  to  rank  as  the  oldest  of  the  pro^etie 
writings  (Joel  being  in  all  probabib'ty  «f  poet-exile  origin). 
The  problems  connected  with  thia  little  book  are,  however, 
so  great  that  no  judicious  critic  would  think  of  admitting 
sni£  a  date  as  proved.  The  problems  are  twofold  : — (1) 
was  the  book  written  at  one  jett  and  (3)  is  it  to  be  nnder- 
stood  as  a  history,  or  as  an  allegorical  tisle,  and,  if  the  latter, 
is  it,  or  is  it  not,  based  at  all  npon  tradition,  or  npon  « 
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nator»-myt1i  1  EoUer  tUnb  tliat  be  can  trace  "  tbe 
hand  of  a  late  reviser,  who  has  made  alterations,  interpola- 
tions, and  transpositions  of  verses  and  sentences  .... 
There  is  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  story  a  perceptible 
lacnna  in  the  second  verse,  where  we  are  not  told  what 
Jonah  was  to  announce  to  the  men  of  Nineveh."  He 
ofTers  very  plausible  grounds  for  preferring  the  reading  of 
the  Septnagint  in  iiL  4,  "yet  three  days,  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown,"  and  points  out  that  the  alteration  into 
"forty  days"  involves  an  interference  with  part  of  the 
details  of  the  narrative.  He  detects  traces  of  interpolation 
in  i  8,  iL  2-10  (A.  V.  1-9),  iiL  9,  iv.  !-♦,  and  other 
passages,  and  regards  the  passage  iv.  S-8  as  "  full  of  inser- 
tions and  variants."  After  purging  the  text  from  later 
additions  and  enlargements,  we  obtain  a  brief  but  simple 
and  striking  story,  which,  according  to  Kohler,  formed 
part  of  a  book  of  prophetic  narrations,  «nd  the<«fore  com- 
menced with  "And."  Later  Jews,  by  very  plausible  conjec- 
tures, in  search  of  a  les^n-book  on  penitence  for  reading 
in  times  of  public  calamity,  modified  and  interpolated  it' 

Scompi  IiCishna,  Taaniyj/oth,  iL).  This  is  not  the  place  to 
liscuss  this  conjectnre  in  detail ;  it  is  favoured  by  analogy 
and  cannot  be  rejected  without  consideration.  It  enables 
ns  to  iiccount  for  comparatively  primitive  conceptions  of  the 
Oodhead,  and  the  naivet4  in  Uie  description  of  the  heathen 
mariner*,  and  supplies  a  fociu  ilanii  to  the  orthodox  view 
of  the  book  which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  acute 
lationalistio  criticism.  The  additions  may  be  later,  but 
the  kernel  of  the  narrative  may  be  old. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  to  grant 
that  the  kernel  of  the  narrative  may  be  pre-ezile  is  not  to 
grant  that  it  is  historical  From  a  purely  literary  point  of 
view  it  has  been  nrged  that  "  the  marks  of  a  atory  are  as 
patent  in  the  book  of  Jonah  as  in  any  of  the  tales  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights."  The  greatest  of  the  improba- 
bilitibs  is  a  moral  one ;  can  we  conceive  of  a  large  heathen 
eity-being  converted  by  an  obscure  foreign  prophet  t  "  To 
judge  of  the  degree  of  this  improbability,  it  is  enough  to 
read  any  inscription  you  please  of  an  Assyrian  king. 
Fancy  Bargon  or  Sennacherib  in  the  presence  of  Jonah. 
The  case  quoted  by  the  Speaker'M  Commentary  of  a 
Christian  priest  frightening  a  Mahometan  town  into 
repentance  is  not  to  the  point,  for  Christians  and  Mos- 
lems have  •  common  basu  in  theism.  How  could  the 
Ninevitea  give  credence  to  a  man  who  was  not  a  servant 
of  Asshurl"  It  is  obvious  that  in  New  Testament  times 
(tee  Matt.  ziL  39-40,  Luke  zL  29-30,  and  Matt  zvL  4) 
the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  book  was  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  it.  Why  should  it  not  have  been  origin- 
ally composed  with  a  symbolic  or  allegorical  object  t  For 
the  hearers  of  Christ,  one  symbolic  meaning  was  the  most 
important^  but  probably  enough  (for  Scripture  is  many- 
•idad)  other  ages  saw  different  meanings.  The  truths  of 
the  equality  of  Jews  and  heathen  before  Ood,  the  prophetic 
and  missionary  character  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  the 
conditional  character  of  prophe^,  Jiave  all  been  suggested 
•a  possible  meanings,  and  all  possess  great  plaosibility. 

Mr  Tylor  (Sarlg  Hiitory  of  Uankmi,  pp.  336,  337,  and 
Primitivi  Culture,  L  306)  has  already  pomted  out  the 
doM  superficial  resemblance  between  the  story  of  Jonah 
and  various  solar  myths ;  and  indeed  the  former  was  long 
ago  eonsected  with  the  myths  of  Hercules  and  Hesione, 
and  Fenens  and  AndrMBeda.  To  snppose  a  direct  imita- 
tion of  these  Greek  myths  is,  indeed,  quite  gmtnitons. 
Freller's  handbook  will  shew  that  the  most  tircnmstantial 
parallals  to  the  Hebrew  only  occur  in  the  narrativea  of  later 
writer^  These  late  narratives,  however,  are  not  improbably 
derived  in  part  from  earlier  sonrces,  and  at  any  rata  M. 
Lenotmaat  and  11  Clermont  Gannean  have  pointed  out 
Bttbyloaiu  »qd  E(;ypti»n  ftAsitiw  fw  tbo  Qre«k  myths  in 


qnestion.  "  In  Mesopotamia  the  story  is  naturally  more 
original  and  more  transparent  In  Mr  Qeorge  Smith's 
translation,  Tiamtu  the  dragon  opens  its  month  to  swallow 
Bel  Merodach,  but  in  vain  (Smith's  Chaldtean  Geiieti;  by 
Sayee,  p.  111)."  A  remarkable  passage  in  Jeremiah  (IL 
44),  evidently  alluding  to  a  popular  mythic  story,  seems 
to  supply  a  missing  link  between  the  narrative  of  Jonah 
and  the  original  mytL  "  Like  the  latter,  it  describes  the 
destroyer  as  the  dragon,  like  the  former,  it  converts  both 
destroyer  and  destroyed  into  symbols,"  no  uncommon 
phenomenon  in  poetical  passages  of  the  Old  Testament' 

The  evidences  of  date  are  difficult  to  seize.  The  use  cf 
the  uncommon  phrase,  Yahveh  Elohim  (iv.  C),  points  to 
a  date  synchronizing  with  that  of  QeiL  iL,  iiL,  but  when 
those  chapters  were  written  is  a  debatable  questina  Many 
have  argued  the  exile  or  post-exile  origin  of  the  book  frcm 
the  supposed  Aramaizing  character  of  the  style ;  ogoir^t 
this  view,  Fusey's  introduction  deserves  reading.  The 
arguments  from  internal  evidence  have  been  made  best  use 
of  by  Kuenen,  who  couples  it  with  the  book  of  Ruth 
as  a  product  of  the  opposition  to  the  strict  and  exclusive 
policy  of  Ezra  towards  heathen  nations.  Eolisch's  theory 
is  that  the  book  is  a  romance  founded  perhaps  on  fact 
"  Why  should  not  the  substance  of  the  story,  though 
file  historical  annals  make  no  allosion  to  such  enterprise, 
be  founded  on  a  real  fact  t  Jonah,  being  on  intimate  rela- 
tions with  his  sovereign,  might  have  been  employed  by  him 
for  important  offices ;  foreign  embassies  were  not  unusual, 
and  some  such  legation  from  the  king  of  Israel  to  the  king 
of  Assyria  is  actually  mentioned  by  Jonah's  contemporary 
Hosea  (v.  13)"  (Bible  Studies,  iL  122). 

ilodem  LiUratur*. — Beaidos  the  cnmrnrnUriot,  Me  Knsnca, 
JUli{fim  <if  Iirael,  iL  287-44 ;  NoUeke,  Die  AlUtelaimmtl.  LiUr- 
aiur,  Lsipsic,  1868,  pp.  72-80;  Cheyne,  "Jonah,  a  Stadjin  Jawuh 
Folklore  and  Religion,"  in  TKeehgfeal  ISerUw,  1877,  pp.  SlI-lS ; 
KaliKh,  BibbStuSie*,r»Ttu.,  1878  (reviewed  by  Oort,  TheoUguch 
TydtefurM,  1878);  KSliler,  "The  OrigiiMl  Form  of  the  Bock  o{ 
Joneli,"  ui  Theological  Bevim,  187>,  pp.  lS&-(4.      .    (T.  K.  C.) 

JONAH,  Kabbi,  of  Cordova,  the  most  eminent  Jewish 
grammarian  and  lexicographer  of  the  Middle  Ages,  known 
also  among  Hebrew  authors  as  B.  Merinos  (Marinns),  but 
now  usually  called  by  his  Arabic  name  Abu  l.Walld 
Merw&n  ibn  Janih,  was  bom  at  Cordova  towards  the  close 
of  the  J  0th  century,  but  spent  his  youth  partly  at  the 
neighbouring  Jewish  town  of  Lucena  (Alisons),  where  he 
studied  under  Isaac  ben  Qikatila  and  Isaac  ben  SauL  He 
appears  not  to  have  returned  to  Cordova  till  after  the  death 
of  the  famous  Hayyl^,  the  founder  of  a  scientific  Hebrew 
grammar  based  on  the  doctrine  of  triliteral  roots.  Though 
not  a  personal  disciple  of  Hayytg,  Abu  1  WaUd  adopted 
the  general  principles  of  his  system,  and  early  applied 
himself  to  tiie  taali  of  completing  and  correcting  the 
observations  of  his  predecessor  on  the  subject  of  weak  roots. 
While  engaged  in  these  studiies  he  retired  from  Cordova 
dnring  the  siege  of  the  town  by  the  Berber  prince  Suleiman 
(1013  ),  and  took  np  his  residence  in  Sarsgoesa,  where 
be  published  his  first  work,  th«  Kit4b  H  MuttalKik,  so 
named  because  it  contained  an  atttmpt  to  eupply  tlie 
omissions  of  Hayyi^'.  The  Jews  of  Saragoasa  were  not 
favourably  disposed  to  the  new  philology,  and  the  writings 
of  Abu  1  Walid  were  not  only  displeasing  to  men  of  the 
old  school,  but  involved  him  in  bitter  controversy  with  the 
professed  disciples  of  Hayyty,  on  whose  views  he  had 
presumed  to  improves  Tlie  most  formidable  of  these 
antagonists  was  Samnel  Ibn  Nagdela  Hallevy,  the  prime 
minister  of  Oranada.  Abu  1  Walfd  had  much  to  suffer 
from  the  rancour  of  so  influential  an  opponent,  but  ha 
persisted  in  his  studies,  which  wen  finally  crowneil  by  the 


'  It  is  worth  nottdsg  that  the  "  fUh  "  of  Jonah  li  found  Ave  or  riz 
timae  in  fhitlngi  in  the  Bomaa  eatacomhs  anigned  to  the  first  two 
oalltwieiy  and  tbirt  (t  >«  (UttUetly  a  dnyon. 
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publication  of  the  Kttdb  d  Taniih,  or  "  Book  of  Minate 
Research,"  a  grammatical  and  lexicographical  work  of  the 
first  order,  which  is  still  consalted  by  scholars,  and  can 
nerer  be  opened  without  admiration  for  the  range  and 
precision  of  the  author's  scholarship  and  the  soundness 
of  his  philological  methud.  There  is  more  Hebrew  to  be 
learned  from  Abu  '1  Walld  than  from  all  the  later  rabbins 
put  together.  Aliu  '1  Walid  was  essentially  a  philologist. 
He  had  essayed  puetry  in  his  youth,  was  read  in  philosophy, 
and  not  only  practised  as  a  physician  but  wrote  on 
medicine;  but  the  devotion  of  his  life  was  concentrated 
on  the  exact  verbal  study  of  Scripture.  Armed  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  grammatics 
system  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  of  the  dialects  of  Jewish 
Aramaic,  he  studied  the  Biblical  idiom  in  the  light  of  the 
cognate  Semitic  tongues,  and  in  a  spirit  of  pure  sdiolanhipt 
free  from  tradition^  prejudice. 

The  extut  minor  works  i>f  R.  Jontli  1uit«  beui  pabliahtd  in 
Anbicwith  a  Frtsch  tnnalatiou  hjj.  siiil  H.  UennboarK,  OputeuUi 
a  TraU4$  (TAbou  7-  (TalU,  Paris,  ISSO.  The  flrat  or  grammatical 
MTt  of  the  XMb  il-Ttmkt^  has  bern  iiubliahed  in  the  imperfect 
Uebreir  venioa  entitlixl  £j/irr  Barikma  by  QoldberE,  Fninkfort- 
on-the-Haiu,  185G.  The  IrxicoKrnpliical  lurt  of  the  KiUi  tl-UrU, 
or  Book  (^  Xoott,  traa  puUiaheil  iu  Arubie  by  Nenlnnrr,  Oxford, 
187S.  For  fnrther  detail*  »  to  the  life  and  work*  of  Abo  '1- 
Walid  aee  Uaok'a  articles  in  Journal  Atiatitue,  1860, 1861;  end 
Dereubourg,  »^  cit, 

JONAS,  JvsTDS  (1493-1050),  a  German  Pmtestant 
Beformer,  was  bom  at  Nordhaosen  in  Thnringia  Bth  June 
1493.  In  1006  be  entered  the  university  of  Erfurt,  where 
he  graduated  in  law  in  1016 ;  but,  having  been  converted 
to  the  doctrines  of  Lnther,  he,  about  1019,  resolved  to 
study  theology.  In  1021  he  accompanied  Lnther  to  the  diet 
of  WorniSL  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
canon  law  at  Wittenberg,  where  shortly  afterwards  he  be- 
came doctor  in  theology,  and  occupied  himself  duch  in 
preaching.  Daring  the  next  twenty  years  he  took  part  in 
many  chnrchTisitations  and  conferences,  and  translated  into 
Oerman  stveral  of  the  worki  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
In  1041  he  became  superintendent  of  the  chntchea  at  Halle, 
whence  he  was  banished  by  the  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony 
in  1046.  '  He  returned  for  a  short  time  in  1047  and  again 
in  1048,  but  was  unable  to  resume  his  intermpted  tasks ; 
after  a  short  stay  at  Jena,  where  he  had  some  share  in'  the 
ordering  of  the  new  nniversity,  he  became  court-preacher 
at  (}obnrg  in  1001.  In  1003  he  was  called  as  first  pastor 
to  Eisfeld,  where  he  died  9th  October  1050.  Among  the 
theological  tractate*  of  Jonas  is  Ditnutio  ,pro  em^vgio 
tacerdataU,  1023.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conference  of  Marburg. 

See  Beinhard,  D$  Yiia  tt  oUtu  Juiti  Jonm,  1718  :  Knapp,  ITar- 
ntio  it  Judo  Jona,  1817 ;  and  the  life  by  Basse  in  Uenrer  a  Lebtn 
itrAUKUtr  i»r  IiK*.  KiTtho,  1884. 

JONES,  Imao  (e.  1072-1601),  an  English  architect, 
sometimes  called  the  "  English  Palladio,"  was  the  son  of  a 
doth-worker,  and  was  bom  in  London  about  1072.  It  is 
stated  that  he  became  apprenticed  to  a  joiner,  but  at  any 
rate  hia  talent  for  drawing  attracted  somehow  the  atten- 
tion of  a  nobleman,  by  some  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
earl  of  Arandsl,  by  others  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  sent 
him  to  study  landscape-painting  in  Italy.  His  preference 
soon  transferred  itself  to  architecture,  and,  following  chiefly 
the  style  of  Palladio,  he  acquired  at  Venice  such  consider- 
able reputation  that  in  1604  he  was  invited  by  Christian 
[V.  to  Denmark,  where  he  is  said  to  have  designed  the  two 
great  royal  palaces  of  Roeenborg  and  Frederiksborg.  In 
the  following  year  he  accompanied  Anne  of  Denmark  to 
the  court  of  James  L  of  England,  where,  besidss  being 
appointed  architect  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry,  he  was 
employed  in  supplying  the  deaigns  and  decorations  of  the 
court  masques.  After  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1612,  Jones 
WH  appointed  surveyor-eenerfil  of  the  roynl  huildingii  bjr 


James  L,  and  was  engaged  to  prepare  designs  for  a  new 
palace  at  Whitehall  In  1620  he  was  employed  by  the 
king  to  investigate  the  origin  of  Stonehenge^  when  hs 
came  to  the  abeurd  conclusion  that  it  hod  been  a  Bomsa 
temple.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commisaionen  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul's,  bat  the  work  wti 
not  began  till  1633.  TTnder  CJharles  L  he  enjoyed  the 
same  offices  as  under  his  predecessor,  and  in  the  eugnaloA 
designer  of  the  miwiuws  he  came  into  collidon  with  Ben 
Jonson,  who  on  this  account  has  freq[nantly  made  him  tlis 
butt  of  his  satire.  After  the  civil  war  Jones  was  forced  to 
pay  heainr  fines  as  a  courtier  and  malignant,  He  died  in 
poverty  July  0, 1651. 

A  lilt  of  the  prindpal  boildinn  designed  by  Jonea  is  glTaB  b 
Callaway's  edition  of  Walpole'a  AneedoUr  <jf  PaintUg,  and  for  u 
estimate  of  him  as  an  amhitect  aee  the  articls  AacEiTxcTUXX,  nl 
ii  p.  Ui,  oaitltotmattaa'tBidoryoftfodtnArduUclurt.  Tkt 
Anhtttetun  qf  Palladio,  in  4  books,  m  Inigo  Jones,  anpearad  ia 
1716  ;  Tht  Uoil  KoUbU  AtMpfUf  if  Ortat  Brilaiik,  aSbd  Stmt- 
hmge,  ratartd  iy  Inigo  Jones,  ia  166S  (su  edition.  With  memdr, 
1726) ;  the  Dalrm  iflnigo  Jmtt,  \tr  TT.  Kent.  In  1727 ;  and  Tkt 
Detifnt  if  Inigo  Jontt,hy  J.  y/tn,  in  1767- 

JONES.  JoHir  Faitl  (1747-1792),  was  bom  Jn^  S, 
1747,  oh  the  estate  of  Arbigland,  k  the  parish  of  Kimssa 
and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcodbcijdit,  Scotland,  where  bk 
father,  John  1^1,  was  gardener.  At  twelve  he  went  to  s« 
as  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  Whitehaven,  in  whose  sh^ 
he  visited  America  sevaral  times.  He  became  a  skUfiil 
sailor,  and  was  for  some  time  mate  of  a  slaver  in  the  Wot 
Indies.  On  his  way  back  to  England,  after  Isa'nng  the 
slave  trade  in  disgust,  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  sUp  in 
which  he  was  bo£  died ;  and  the  skilful  manner  in  whidi 
Paul  Jones  brought  the  ship  safely  intu  port  induced  tlis 
owners  to  appoint  him  captain.  Li  1773,  having  for  some 
unknown  reason  assumed  the  cognomen  Jonea,  he  settled 
in  Virginia,  on  a  property  which  had  fallen  to  him  on  the 
death  of  an  older  brother.  When  the  American  war  of 
independence  broke  out  two  years  later,  Jones  took  up 
arms  for  the  colonies,  and  accepted  a  command  in  the  ns^ 
of  the  new  repnblie.  He  did  good  service  against  hu 
native* land,  and  in  1777  was  sent  to  France  to  receives 
more  important  command.  Disappointed  in  that,  he  sailed 
in  1778  to  the  English  coast  in.  his  ship  "Banger,"  sad 
availed  himself  of  his  early  knowledge  to  land  at  White- 
haven, where,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt 
to  fire  the  shipping.  Next  year  he  sailed  on  a  simibr 
expedition  in  the  "  Bonhumme  Richard,"  along  with  other 
vessel^  and,  steering  up  the  Firth  of  Forth,  waa  only  pr^ 
vented  by  a  strong  westerly  gale  from  attMking  LeitL 
On  his  way  soath  again  he  feU  in,  off  Flamboroogh  Heed, 
with  the  English  ship  "  Seiapis,"  which  after  a  long  and 
bloody  combat  he  compelled  to  strike.  That  exploit  raised 
his  fame  to  its  acme.  On  his  retom  to  Paris  he  was  ftted 
and  caressed  by  the  best  eodety;  and  Louis  XVL  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold-hilted  sword,  and  decorated  nim 
with  the  military  Order  of  Merit  After  some  time  spent 
in  America,  where  he  was  mnch  chagrined  by  the  neglect 
that  met  his  boastful  requests  for  farther  employment, 
Paul  Junes  ntnmed  to  Paris  as  agent  for  all  pruea  takes 
in  Europe  tinder  his  own  command.  While  he  resumed 
his  efforts  to  pose  as  a  man  of  (on,  he  attended  earefcllj 
to  hu  duties.  A  favourable  report  to  Oopgreas  as  to  hu 
naval  services  was  followed  by  a  vote  of  a  gold  medil 
from  that  body  in  1786.  In  1788  the  Chevalier  Jones 
entered  the  service  of  the  empress  Catherine  of  Bnssis, 
and  became  a*  enthusiastic  a  Bnssian  as  he  had  bees 
an  American.  He  was  app<nnted  to  a  oommand  in  tht 
BUck  Sea,  with  the  rank  of  raar«dmiral,  to  act  agaioii 
the  Turks ;  bat  the  jealonsy  and  rivalry  of  the  Bossisn 
commanders  bronght  about  hia  recall  in  lasa  than  eight 
months.     Saipnoned  to  St  Petenbnr^  on  (iret«zt  ft 
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ntdiing  a  port  in  the  Kottli  Sea,  be  ww  left  in  raetleH 
idlehen,  nntil  at  laat  two  years'  fonnal  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  him.  On  this  Tirtnal  dismissal,  Faol  Jones 
retired  to  Paris,  soured  and  disappointed ;  and  after  two 
yean  spent  in  fruitlessly  importuning  the  Russian  court, 
he  died  in  that  city  on  July  18,  1792. 

Paul  Jones  is  described  as  a  "  short,  thick,  little  fellow, 
about  0  feet  8  inches  in  height,  of  a  dark  swarthy  com- 
plexion.* Naral  skill  and  Imvery  he  certainly  had,  but 
his  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  boastful  and  quarrel- 
some. He  writhed  under  the  suspicion  of  being  an 
"  adventurer  ";  once  and  again  he  eagerly  repels  the  charge. 
English  contemporary  accounts  generally  speak  of  him  as 
a  pirate ;  and,  though  he  certainly  ranked  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  the  indepeadent  manner  in  which  he 
cruised  might  well  suggest  letters  of  marque  rather  than  a 
Qovemment  oommiaaiMt. 

Th»  life  of  Psal  JonM  has  given  riM  to  nmeh  romaaoa.  Cooper, 
Domes,  end  Allen  Canningliein  hjiTe  celebrated  him  In  toeir 
novek ;  and  aoaroely  leia  ftotitioiu  ere  eome  of  his  ao-calJed  bio- 
mphiM.  The  moat  authentic  aeema  to  be  the  Jtmnn  <f  J^ul 
Jinm,  3  vols.,  Eilinbnigh,  1J980. 

JOKES,  Owur  (1741-1814),  a  WeUh  antiquary,  was 
bom  in  1741  at  Llaavihangel  Glyn  y  Myvyr  in  Denbigh- 
shire, and  died  September  S6,  1814,  in  Thames  Street, 
London.  Introduced  in  17  GO  to  the  service  of  a  London 
firm  of  furriers  (Kidney  k  Nutt),  he  ultimately  succeeded 
to  their  business,  and  continued  to  carry  it  on  with  socceas 
till  his  death.  His  fancy  had  been  fired  in  boyhood  with  a 
passion  for  the  poetry  of  his  country,  and,  when  wealth  and 
leisure  were  attained,  he  devoted  them  both  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  art.  Assisted  by 
Edward  William  of  Glamorgan  (lolo  Morganwg),  and  Dr 
Owen  Pughe,  he  published,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  jCIOOO, 
the  well-known  Ut/vj/rian  Arehaiology  of  Waiei  (Lond., 
1801-7,  3  Tola),  a  great  collection  of  pieces  dating  from 
the  6th  to  the  1 4th  csntnry.  The  inannscripts  which  he 
had  brought  together  are  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Huseum, — the  material  not  utilized  in  the  Jlyvyrian 
ATckaioiogy  amounting  to  100  volumes  containing  16,000 
pages  of  verse  and  15,300  pages  of  prose.  Jones  was  the 
founder  of  the  Owyneddigion  Society  (1772)  in  London 
for  the  encouragement  of  WeUh  stndies  and  literature; 
and  he  commenced  in  1805  a  miaceUany — the  Great — of 
which,  however,  only  one  volume  appeued.  An  edition 
of  the  poems  of  Davydd  ab  Qwilym  was  also  issued  at  his 
expense.  A  new  edition  of  the  ifyvyriaii  Archaioloffp  was 
published  at  Denbigh  in  1870. 

JONES,  OwBH  (1809-1874),  architect  and  aril-decorator, 
son  of  the  subject  of  last  notice,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1809.  After  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  in  an  architect's 
office,  he  travelled  for  four  years  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Spain,  making  a  special  study  of  the  Alhambia 
in  the  last-mentioned  eonntiy.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1836  he  busied  himself  in  his  professional  work.  His 
forte  was  interior  decoration,  for  which  his  formula  was — 
"form  without  colour  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul."  He 
was  one  of  the  superintendents  of  works  for  the  Exhibition 
of  1801 ;  and,  as  director  of  decorations  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  he  anangqd  the  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Boman,  and  Alhnmbra  eonrts,  besides  being  responsible  for 
the  general  decoration  of  the  whole  building.  Along  with 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Digby)  Wyatt,  Jones  collected  the  casts 
of  works  of  art  on  the  Continent  which  adorn  the  different 
courts.  In  his  later  years  he  was  much  engaged  in  the 
decoration  of  pri  vste  houses,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt's  palace  at  Oesch.  In  1867  he 
received  the  royal  medal  for  architecture ;  and  after  other 
distinctions,  he  was  awarded  a  diploma  of  honour  at  the 
Vienna  ExldbitioR  pf  1879.  He  diie4  in  Lqd4o>>i  April 
l»,  187*. 


Owen  Jones  is  dasoribed  In  Th»  MuOdtr  tat  1874  sa  "  the 
moat  potent  apoatle  of  ooloni  that  atohitaetaial  ISngUsd  haa  bad 
in  theee  daya.  Hie  nnge  of  aotiTity  ia  to  be  traoed^in  hie  vorka: 
flam,  XlmOiimM,  and  DeMU  df  Ot  AVumbra  (18S6-41S),  is 
which  he  ma  aaeiated  by  lUI.  Oourj  and  Qayangoe ;  Dtngn  for 
Ifomie  and  T—mlattd  Favnuntt,  1843;  Foiychromatic  Onamtnt 
^Baiy,  1845;  An  AtUmpt  to  d^n4  fho  Prineiplm  vhich  njulaU 
tho  Smploymmt  y  Colour  in  DoeonUivt  Arti,  1862 ;  Sandioot  lo 
Iho  Alkambra  Court;  Orammar  <^  Onanunt,  fol.,  18SS,  a  ym 
important  work;  Oiu  Thmiaand  and  One  Initial  LotUrt,  1864) 
iSinit  Bundnd  and  Tvo  Monogram;  1864;  and  JS»>m;I«  qf 
Ckiatm  Omammt,  1867. 

JONES,  Sis  WnxuK  (1746-1794),  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  linguists  and  Oriental  scholars  that  England 
has  produced,  was  bom  in  London  September  28,  1746. 
When  seven  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he 
soon  far  excelled  all  his  schlool-fellows  in  every  branch  ' 
of  study.  But  the  nlasainal  routine  of  a  public  school 
failed  to  satisfy  the  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  dis- 
played by  the  boy  from  his  earliest  childhood.  He 
accordingly  began  to  apply  himsolf,  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  at  Harrow,  to  the  study  of  Oriental 
languages,  teaching  himself  the  rudiments  of  Arabic,  and 
becoming  sufficiently  familiar  with  Hebrew  to  be  able  to 
read  that  language  with  tolerable  ease;  The  greater  part 
of  his  vacations  he  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
acquaintance  with  French  and  Italian  by  assiduously 
practising  composition  in  those  tongues.  In  1764  young 
Jones  went  to  Oxford  and  entered  University  College, 
where  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  stndies  with  unabated 
vigonr.  Though  obliged  to  give  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  classical  studies  required  by  the  university 
course,  he  still  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  Oriental 
literature,  particularly  to  Peraian  and  Arabic.  In  acquiring 
the  latter  language  he  received  effective  assistance  from  a 
Syrian  named  Mirsa,  whom  he  discovered  in  London  and 
broaght  with  him  to  Oxford.  Meanwhile,  however,  not 
content  with  all  this  work,  he  managed  to  make  consider 
able  progrees  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  At 
nineteen  he  left  Oxford  to  become  tutor  to  Earl  Spencer's 
eldest  son,  and  remained  with  that  nobleman's  family  for 
five  yeara  In  1766  Jones  obtained  a  fellowship  which 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  independence,  and  enabled  him 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  linguistic  pursuits. 
On  his  return  from  a  short  visit  to  the  Continent,  where  be 
picked  np  some  knowledge  of  German,  he  began  the  study 
of  Chinese,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  rodic^ 
characters  of  that  language.  Though  not  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  already  becoming  famous 
for  hu  acquirements  as  a  linguist  and  Oriental  scholar. 
Accordingly  when  Christian  VIL,  king  of  Denmark,  visited 
England  in  1768,  bringing  with  him  a  life  of  Nsdir  Shah 
in  Persian,  Jones  was  requested  to  render  the  MS.  into 
IVench.  He  agreed,  and  the  transition  appeared  in  1770, 
with  an  introduction  containing  a  description  of  Asia  and  a 
short  history  of  Persia  (2  vols.  8vo ;  new  ed.,  1790).  This 
was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  treatise  in  French  on 
Oriental  poetry,  and  by  a  metrieid  translation,  in  the  same 
language,  of  the  odes  of  Hafix. 

For  some  time  Jones  bad  been  thinking  of  taking  up 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and,  having  now  finally  decided 
on  doing  so,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Templa  Abont 
tbia  time  the  Ftoneh  Orientalist,  Anquetil  Du  Perron, 
published  his  translation  of  the  Zend  Avetta,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  which  he  made  an  uignstifiable  attack  on  Oxford. 
Jonea,  taking  on  himself  the  defence  of  bis  aniver^ity, 
addressed  an  anonymous  letter  in  French  to  Du  Perron,  in 
which  ha  convicted  that  scholar  of  imwarrantable  invective 
and  wilful  misrepresentation.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
Jones's  great  talent  for  langnagea  that  the  racy  and 
idiomatic  style  of  the  French  in  this  pamphlet  led  aevenl 
fwo^  MsaiM  tQ  •ttnbnt?  |(  to  tii8  pan  o|  lom?  ^ftfrU 
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of  the  Fnnclt  capital  In  the  lame  year  appeared  hia 
grammar  of  the  Penian  language  (9th  ed.,  with  eorreetioiia 
and  additions  by  Samnel  Lee,  D.D.,  Lend.,  182B),  which 
is  still  considered  one  of  the  best  text-books  on  the  snbject 
In  1772  Jones  published  a  small  volume  of  p6em8,  "Chiefly 
translations  from  Asiatic  languages,  together  with  two 
elegant  essays  on  the  poetry  of  Eastern  nations  and  on  the 
arts  commonly  called  iipitatirew  His  next  publication, 
.  which  appeared  in  1774,  was  a  treatise  entitled  Poetto* 
Atiatiea  commtrUariorum  libri  tex,  the  chief  aim  of  which 
was  to  familiarize  the  Earopean  mind  with  the  genina  of 
Oriental  poetry.' 

Being  now  admitted  to  the  bar,  Jones  deternuned  'to 
give  up  all  his  energies  to  his  legal  studies,  and  renounced 
polite  literature  for  some  years.  Setting  to  work  with  the 
same  eagerness  which  he  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge,  he  made  it  his  endeavour,  not  merely 
to  master  the  technicalities  of  law,  but  to  devote  himself 
to  it  as  a  branch  of  philosophy.  Having  within  two  years 
acquired  a  considerable  legal  reputation,  he  was  in  1776 
appmntsd  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  In  1780  ha  waa 
induced  by  his  friends  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  parlia^ 
ment,  but  he  withdrew  from  the  contest  before  the  day  of 
election,  as  he  foand  he  had  no  chance  of  success,  owing 
to  the  liberal  principles  he  held,  especially  on  the  questions 
of  the  American  war  and  of  the  slave  trade. 

In  the  winter  of  1780-81  he  found  leisure  to  complete 
his  translation  of  the  seven  ancient  Arabic  poems  called 
Jloallakdt  Besides  writing  an  Euay  on  Vn  Law  of  Bail- 
mtntt,  Jones  translated  in  1781  the  speeches  of  Istens  on 
the  right  of  inheritance,  and  an  Arabian  poem  on  the 
Mahometan  hw  of  sueoessfon  to  the  property  of  intestates, 
as  bearing  on  his  legal  studies. 

The  hopes  which  lie  had  for  some  time  entertained  of 
obtaining  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  in  Bengal,  were  at 
last  gratified  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Shelbume 
administration,  by  which  he  was  in  1783  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William,  at  the 
same  time  receiving  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Calcutta  he  founded,  in  Januory  1784, 
the  Ahiatic  Society,  of  which  he  remained .  president  till 
his  death.  Convinced  as  he  was  of  the  great  importance 
of  consulting'  the  Hindu  legal  authorities  in  the  original, 
he  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
Having  in  a  fsw  years  mads  himself  complete  master  of 
the  language,  he  undertook,  in  1788,  the  task  of  compiling 
a  digest  of  Hindu  and  Mahometan  law,  the  comjjetion 
of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see ;  the  work  was  finished, 
liowever,  by  Colebrooke,  who  edited  it  at  Calcutta  in 
1800  under  the  title  of  Diged  of  Hindu  Law.  In  1789 
Sir  William  Jones  published  the  first  volume  of  Atiatie 
RttearcKe*  and  his  translation  of  Saluuiald^  the  most 
famods  play  of  K&Iidiss,  the  greatest  Indian  dramatist 
Be  also  translated  the  well-known  collection  of  fablea 
entitled  the  Ilitopade^,  the  GUagovinda,  an  erotic  poem  by 
Jayadeva,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  Veda,  besides 
editing  the  text  of  the  Rittuamk&ra,  a  short  but  celebrated 
poem  by  KAlidAsa.  Bis  last  work^  which  appeared  in 
1794,  was  the  translation  of  the  IiutittUt»  of  Han%,  a 
compilation  of  laws'  and  ordinances,  dating  from  the  6th 
century  a.  a  Sir  William's  unremitting  literary  laboursi 
together  with  the  conscientious  performance  of  hia  heavy 
judicial  work,  could  not  fail  to  tell  on  his  health  after  a 
ten  years'  residence  in  the  climate  of  Bengal ;  and  he  was 
about  to  return  to  England  when  a  sadden  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  liver  carried  him  off  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age  (April  27,  1794). 

The  smonnt  of  labonr  of  ruiooi  kinds  wUdt  Sir  'Willism  Jonas 
fomprnHd  lata  ths  •{ooa  of  s  conpumtivcly  ihort  Ufa  aaama  almost 


ineradibia,  la  addition  to  nnmsrons  other  seqnirsmenl^  hs  kiuv 
thirteen  Isngnsges  wall,  and  had  on  elsmantsry  acqnaJTitanee  «itk 
twenty-eigfat  others.  His  capacity  for  aasimiUting  and  rapcodndag 
knoirluAe  of  araij  aort  was  almost  nnparaUelad.  But  his  worki, 
though  they  display  a  rait  amount  of  learning;,  do  not  bear  tha 
stamp  of  ^iiu.  He  riioira  no  original]^  either  in  disooveriag  new 
truths  or  in  placing  old  tmtfaa  in  s  new  light  Hsd  ha  ooneentrattd 
his  powers,  his  eztnordinary  indnatry  mi^t  have  saonrad  him  gna^ 
neaa  in  aome  oaa  branch  of  ksowledga;  bat  thair  diffusion  over  toa 
great  a  soriaea  contribatod  greatly  to  that  wealcneaa  which  is  le 
manifest  both  in  hia  style  and  in  hla  critical  faculty.  His  chit! 
claim  to  the  remambranee  of  poaterlty  will  rest  on  tlis  laet  that  by 
fbandiog  tha  Aaiatio  Society  na  rendered  the  Isngoaga  and  litera. 
tare  of  the  ancient  Hindus  acceaaibla  to  Eniopean  aebolaia,  and 
thna  became  the  indirect  canaa  of  the  aplendid  eehievementa  in 
the  field  af  SaiL^rit  and  eomporatiTe  philology  which  the  preant 
csntnry  has  vitneaaed. 

sir  l^Ulaia  icaw*i  oomplata  work*  wen  adltad  la  17M  (S  toIi.  4to).  raA 
xrriBled  la  1S07  (IS  nli.  Bra).  Lord  Telgnmontli  pttblUiot  muigln  a(  Vn  Uli, 
vritlnai,  ind  eoirespondeiiM  la  1807  (nav  ed.  18W,  i  vrti.  Sto);  end  >a  aatoM*- 
snphjr,  pnkOdud  tj  U>  md,  tu  prIBUd  U  IStS.  (A.  A.  IL) 

JONES,  AViuJAM  (1726-1800),  a  divine  of  the  Cknreh 
of  England,  and  one  of  the  principal  followers  of  John 
Hutchinson,  was  bem  at  Lowick,  Northamptonshira,  Joly 
30,  1726.  By  his  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  an 
old  Welah  family,  and  one  of  hia  progenitors  was  Colonel 
Jones,  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell.  He  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse  school,  from  which  he  received  an  exhibition 
to  University  College,  Oxford.  There  a  kindred  taste  for 
music,  as  well  as  a  similarity  in  regard  ts  other  points  of 
character,  led  to  his  close  intimacy  with  George  Hom% 
afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  who,  chiefly  throngh  his 
arguments,  waa  induced  to  embrace  Hutchinsonian  doo- 
trinea.  After  obtaining  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1749, 
Jones  waa  curate  euccessively  at  Finedon  and  Waddenhoe 
in  Northamptonshire.  In  1764  he  was  presented  to  tha 
vicarage  of  Bethersden  in  Kent,  and  shortly  afterwards  to 
the  rectory  of  Plnckley  in  the  same  county,  where  he  took 
up  his  residence.  In  1776  ho  removed  to  Nay  land,  Suffolk, 
of  which  he  obtained  the  perpetual  curacy,  and,  althougli 
in  1798  he  became  rector  of  HoUingboum,  Kent^  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Nayland  till  his  death,  6th  Janoaiy 
1800. 

In  1M<  Jonea  pabliahod  bit  tractate  On  tlu  CoUmIU  DodrUu  tf 
iht  Trmity,  a  itatement  of  the  doctrine  from  the  Hutchinaonian 
point  of  view,  with  a  sneeinct  and  able  inrnmaiy  of  Sciip taial 
proofa.  Thia  waa  followed  in  I7tS  by  an  B—ay  e»  tki  Finl  A-i'n- 
tialm  tf  A'atttral  mi»$e]At,  in  which  he  maintained  tha  thearia> 
of  Hatchinaon  in  opposition  to  those  of  Sir  Itaao  Nawton,  and  in 
I7S1  h«  gave  a  mon  extended  azpoaition  of  hia  opinlona  in  PhjfsU- 
hjltal  Ditjuitilians,  Among  hia  other  worka  sn> — Lecturta  ea  Om 
FigtrtUin  LanjHaye  </  tht  I/elu  Seriptun,  1  Tit ;  Tlie  SeAalar 
jlrnud,  17V2;  and  a  Ufa  of  Bishop  Home,  pirfiioj  to  Heme's 
collected  IKerb,  17(5.  Jonea  waa  alao  tlia  originator  of  the  Brituit 
Critic,  tha  firat  aombcr  of  vhich  appeared  in  Hay  I79S.  His  col- 
lected werka,  with  a  life  b/  W.  SteeTena,  appcantd  in  ISOl,  in 
IS  Tola.,  and  hia  theological  and  miacellanaoua  irarlcs  with  lif*  weie 
reprinted  in  1810.  Since  that  time  rarioas  editions  of  his  woiks 
have  appealed,  aa  veil  aa  aome  Tolnmca  of  hia  aenuone.  A  Ufa  of 
Jonei,  forming  part  6  of  the  Biography  t(f  Englvk  Divixn,  waa 
published  in  18«). 

JONKOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  the 
lin  of  the  same  name,  in  6T  48*  N.  lat,  about  170  miles 
ioath-west  of  Stockholm,  and  80  east  of  Qothenbnrg.  It 
occupiea  a  beautiful  but  somewhat  unhealthy  poaition  in  a 
valley  between  the  aonthem  end  of  Lake  'Wetter  and  two 
smaller  lakes  known  as  the  Rocksjo  and  the  Mnnkajo  ;  the 
very  names,  indeed,  of  two  parts  of  the  town,  the  Tyaka 
Mad  and  the  Svenska  Mad,  refer  to  the  time  when  the  site 
was  a  marsh  and  the  buildings  had  to  be  erected  on  piles. 
The  church  of  St  Christina,  dating  from  1 649-1 67S,  the 
supreme  court  (built  as  a  private  enterprise  in  1665),  tlie 
town-honse  (rebnilt  after  the  conflagration  of  1691).  the 
bnildinga  of  the  provincial  administration,  the  artillery 
barracks,  a  theatre,  and  the  high  achool  are  the  more  note- 
worthy edificea  JSnkoping  is  well  known  aa  the  seat  of 
a  ^eat  safety-match  factory,  which  {irodn^ed  vn  1960 
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apwards  o(  95,000,000  boxes,  of  the  value  of  ^11,390, 
while  in  1871  the  Talne  reached  the  sam  of  ;E150,0OQ. 
It  alio  eontaitu  ennff  and  cigar  factoriea,  an  asphalt  factory, 
dye-worke,  damaak  factoriet,  and  a  variety  of  minor  estab- 
lishmente.  The  popniation,  which  has  been  eteadily  in- 
creating,  nnmbered  15,037  in  1878. 

jBnkBping  i>  mantioned  u  etrly  u  1284  or  128S,  and  tlie  castle 
in  1263,  when  Woldamar  Birgeruon  martisd  the  Danish  prinoass 
Sophia.  It  was  aftanrards  the  scsna  of  many  eT«nta  of  momsnt 
in  Seandlnanaa  history: — the  parliaments  of  1857,  1439,  and 
ISM;  the  mtstiDg  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  planipotsntlBrias  in 
■1448 ;  and  the  death  of  Sten  Stars,  the  elder,  in  1S03.  In  IS12 
Onitams  Adolphos  eansad  the  inhnbitante  to  daatroy  their  toirn 
tot  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes ;  but  it  was  rebnilt 
soon  after,  and  in  1620  receired  special  pi-irileges  trma  the  kisff. 
It  was  from  the  Dutch  and  German  workmen,  Intiadnosd  at  thu 
timo,  that  the  qnartar  Tjika  Mad  leceired  its  name.  In  1809  ths 
planipotentiaries  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  oouelnded  peaee  in  the 
town. 

JON'SON',  Bnr  (fur  thu>  his  Chrietian  name  was  Dsnally 
abbreviated  by  himself  and  his  contemporaries,  and  thus, 
in  accordance  with  his  famous  epitaph,  it  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  abbreviated  by  posterity),  was  bom  about  the 
beginning  (N.  S.)  of  the  year  1573.  By  the  poet's  account 
his  grandfather  had  been  a  gentleman  who  "  came  from  ' 
Carlisle^  and  originally,  ths  grandson  thought,  from  An- 
nandale,  where  Johnstons  or  Johnstones  appear  to  have 
abounded,  and  where  indeed  at  least  one  resident  of  that 
name  is  noticed  in  the  reminiscences  of  a  later  native  of 
the  border  district  resembling  Ben  himself  in  the  qniok- 
ness  of  his  temper  and  in  his  impatience  of  pretences  and 
pretenders, — the  late  Thomas  Carlyle.  Ben  Jonion  further 
related  that  he  was  bom  a  month  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  who,  after  snfFering  in  estate  and  person  under 
Queen  Mary,  had  in  the  end  "turned  minister."  Two 
yean  after  the  birA  of  her  son  the  widow  married  again  ; 
she  may  be  supposed  to  have  loved  him  in  a  passionate 
way  peculiar  to  herself,  since  on  one  occasion  we  shall  find 
her  revealing  an  almost  ferocious  determination  to  savs  bis 
honour  at  the  cost  of  both  his  life  and  her  own.  Jouson's 
stepfather  was  a  master  bricklayer  in  or  near  Westminster, 
who— whether  or  not  he  afterwards  constrained  his  step- 
son, wlule  acquainting  himself  with  the  business  into  which 
he  had  been  admitted,  to  ondergo  the  degradation  of 
laying  a  few  bricks  with  his  own  trowel — cert^oly  allowed 
him  to  lay  for  himself  the  foundations  of  a  good  education, 
After  attending  a  private  school  in  the  neighbo'irhood,  he 
was  sent  to  Westminster  school, — nor  is  it  at  all  obvious 
why  ths  master  bricklayer  should  have  been  denied  the 
credit  of  having  sent  him  there.  Jonson's  gratitude,  how- 
ever, for  an  education  to  wliich  in  truth  he  owed  an  almost 
inestimable  debt,  concentrated  itself  upon  the  "most  ro- 
verend  head "  of  the  illustrious  Camden,  then  second  and 
afterwards  head  master  of  the  famoos  school,  and  the  firm 
friend  of  his  pupil  in  later  life. 

After  reaclung  the  highest  form  at  Westminster,  Jonson 
is  stated,  but  on  unsatisfactory  Evidence,  to  have  proceeded 
to  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  but  at  the  utmost  he  can 
only  have  made  a  transitory  appearance  in  a  scene  of  which 
as  a  painter  of  men  and  manners  he  nowhere  reproduces  a 
single  featnra.  And  doubtless  he  felt  that  neither  his  crop 
of  learning  and  experience  nor  his  wild  oats  were  yet  fully 
sown,  when,  goose  quill  or  other  implement  in  hand,  he  had 
to  apply  himself  to  the  family  business.  He  soon  hod 
■  eaongh  of  it,  and  was  soldiering  in  the  Netherlands,  much 
,,to  hu  own  subsequent  satisf action  when  the  days-  of  self- 
consoioua  retrospect  arrived,  but  to  no  further  purpose 
beyopd  that  of  seeing  something  of  the  world. .  By  the 
middle  of  1S97  we  at  last  come  acioss  documentary 
evidenee  of  him  at  home  in  London,  in  the  shape  of-  an 
entry  !a  Henslowe's  diaiy  on  July  28th  of  3a  6d.  "received 
ol  BmgMmnM  Johnson**  Akm,*    B»  wb*  thnafon  by 


this  time,  when  Shakespeare,  his  senior  by  nearly  nine 
years,  was  already  in  prosperous  oircnmstances  and  good 
esteem,  at  least  a  regular  member  of  the  profession,  with 
a  fixed  engagement  in  the  Lord  Admiral's  company,  then 
performing  under  the  experienced  Henslowe's  management 
at  the  Rose.  The  traditions  may  very  possibly  be  true 
according  to  which  he  had  previously  acted  at  the  Cnrtaiu 
(a  former  house  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  men),  and  "  taken 
mad  Jeronimo's  part "  as  a  stroller.  This  latter  appearance 
would  in  that  case  have  probably  been  in  Tht  SpaniiA 
Tragedy,  since  in  The  First  Part  ofJeroitimo  Jonson  wonid 
have  had  to  dwell  ou  the  "  smallness  "  of  his  "  bulk."  He 
was  at  a  subsequent  date  (1601)  employed  by  Henslowe  to 
write  up  Thi  Spanidt  Tragtdy,  iu  pursuance  of  a  fashion 
differing  from  that  of  later  times,  when  old  plays  have 
more  usually  been  written  down  to  the  taste  of  modem 
andiencea  Jonson's  additions,  which  were  not  the  first 
changes  made  in  the  play,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  those 
printed  with  Tht  Spanish  Tragedy  iu  the  edition  of  1602 ; 
Charles  Lamb's  doubts  on  the  subject  are  an  instance  of 
that  subjective  kind  of  criticism  in  which  it  is  unsafe  to 
put  absolute  trust 

Ben  Jonson  may  be  supposed  to  have  married  two  or 
three  yean  before  the  data  of  Henslowe's  first  entry  of 
his  name.  Of  his  wife  he  afterwards  spoke  with  scant 
enthusiasm,  and  for  one  (undated)  interval  of  five  yeans  he 
preferred  to  live  without  her.  Long  burnings  of  "oil'* 
among  his  books,  and  long  spells  of  recreation  at  the 
tavern,  such  as  Jcnspn  loved,  are  not  the  meet  favoured 
accompaniments  of  family  life.  But  Jonsin  waa  no 
stranger  to  the  tendereet  of  affections  :  two  at  least  of  the 
sevenl  children  whom  his  wife  bore  to  Imti  he  commemo- 
rated in  touching  little  tributes  of  verse ;  nor  in  speaking 
of  his  lost  eldest  daughter  did  he  forget  "her  mother's 
teara" 

Within  a  year's  time,  or  little  more,  from  the  date  at 
which  we  fint  find  Ben  Jonsou  in  well-authenticated  con- 
nexion with  the  English  stage,  he  had  produced  one  of  the 
most  memorable  plays  in  its  history.  £veri/  Han  in  hit 
Humour,  the  original  example  of  a  species  of  English 
comedy  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  altogether 
extinct  even  with  the  Bestoration,  was  first  acted  in  1598 
— probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  September — by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company,  which  was  then  still  performing 
at  the  so-called  Theatre,  and  in  which  Shakespeare  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  acquiring  one  or  more  shares.  He 
certainly  was  one  o(  the  actors  in  Jonson's  comedy,  and  it 
is  in  the  character  of  Old  Knowell  in  this  very  play  that, 
according  to  a  bold  .but  ingenious  guess,  Shakespeare  is 
represented  in  the  half-length  portrait  of  him  in  the  folio 
of  1633,  henealh  which  were  printed  Jonsou's  lines  con- 
cerning the  picture.  Evtry  J/an  m  hit  Humour  was 
probably  followed  by  Tht  Catt  it  Altered,  which  was 
certainly  acted  by  1599,  and  which  contains  a  satirical 
attack  upon  the  pageant  poet  Anthony  Munday.  Inas- 
much as  the  earlier  of  these  two  comedies  was  indisputably 
successful,  and  as  Jonson's  reputation  was  already  aoffident 
to  ensure  him  a  mention  iu  the  Pailadit  Tamia  of  Francis 
Heres,  published  in  the  same  year,  1698,  as  one  of  the 
chief  writers  iu  tragedy  (on  the  strength  of  what  play  or 
plays  is  unknown),  it  was  an  awkward  fatality  that  before 
the  year  was  out  he  should  have  found  himself  in  prison 
and  in  danger  of  the  gallows.  He  had  had  the  misfortune 
of  killing  in  a  duel,  fought  in  Hogsden  Fields,  for  soma 
cause  unknown,  an  actor  of  Henslowe's  company  named 
Gabriel  Spenser;  possibly  Henslbwe's  unconrtnous  desig- 
nation of  Jonson  as-  a  "  bricklayer  "  may  imply  that  the 
success  of  the  new  comedy  at  the  other  house  had  not  been 
a  subject  of  eongratulation  at  that  to  which  its  author  had 
formarly  belon^d.    In  prison  Jonson  waa  visited  by  • 
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Roman  Catholus  pried — A  priaon  being  the  most  likely 
place  in  which  to  meet  •  priest  in  those  days ;  and  the 
cesnlt  was  his  conTersion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which 
he  adhered  for  twelre  years.  Jonson  was  afterwards  a 
diligent  student  of  divinity ;  bat,  though  his  mind  was 
religioas,  it  is  not  probable  that  its  natnral  bias  much 
inclined  it  to  dwell  upon  creeds  and  their  controTer^iei. 
Though  in  prison  spies  were  set  npoa  him,  which  was  then 
thon^t  to  be  an  admirable  method  for  expediting  jnstice, 
yet  his  judges  (he  afterwards  boasted)  could  get  nothing 
out  of  him  but  "aye"  or  "na"  And  thus  after  a  short 
imprisonment  he  was  released,  some  time  early  in  169d,  in 
which  year  he  is  found  back  again  at  work  for  Henslowe, 
(eeeiving^  together  with  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  "another 
gentleman,"  earnest-money  for  a  tragedy  called  Robert  II., 
King  of  Seott.  It  is  of  more  importance  that  in  the  same 
year  he  brought  out  through  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  com- 
pany (possibly  already  at  the  Olobe,  then  newly  built  or 
building)  the  elaborate  comedy  of  Svtry  3fr^  out  of  kit 
Humour, — a  work  which  subsequently  had  the  honour,  for 
which  it  was  in  some  respects  specially  fitted,  of  being 
presented  before  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  sunshine  of  court 
&Tour,  rarely  diffused  daring  her  reign  in  rays  more  than 
metaphorically  golden,  was  not  to  bring  any  material 
comfort  to  the  most  learned  of  her  dramatists,  before  the 
ineTitable  hand  was  laid  upon  her  of  which  bis  courtly 
epilogue  had  besought  death  to  forget  tlie  use.  Indeed,  of 
his  Cynihia't  ReniU  (1600),  no  doubt  primarily  designed 
as  a  piece  of  unotnons  flattery  to  the  address  of  the  queen, 
the  most  marked  result  had  been  to  offend  two  playwrights 
of  note  with  whom  he  had  formerly  worked  in  company — 
Dekker,  who  had  a  coarse  and  healthy  grip  of  his  own,  and 
Marstou,  who  was  perhaps  less  dangeroos  by  his  strength 
than  by  his  versatility.  Learning  their  intention,  or  at 
least  that  of  Dekker,  to  wreak  literary  vengeance  upon 
him,  he  seems  to  have  sought  to  anticipate  its  effect  by 
covering  them  with  contemptuous  ridicule  beforehand.  Tht 
Potttuttr  (1601),  which  he  states  to  have  been  completed 
fifteen  weeks  after  the  plot  of  it  was  first  conceived,  did 
not,  however,  silence-  his  adversaries ;  it  rather  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  the  last  word,  which  Dekker  took  in 
piodueiiig  his  Satironuutix,  or  th*  Utttruuing  of  tht 
Sumoroui  Poet  (1602).  There  was  indeed  an  attempt  at 
some  mora  l»st  words  on  Jonson's  put ;  but  on  the  whole 
he  appears  to  have  thought  (and  very  wisely)  that  the  time 
for  a  season  of  silence  had  arrived  for  him  as  a  court  poet 
According  to  a  statement  'by  Overbury,  early  in  1603, 
"  Ben  Juhnson,  the  post,  now  lives  npon  one  Townesend" 
— who  this  generous  patron  was  we  do  not  know — "and 
scomes  the  world."  That,  however,  he  was  not  sulking  in 
the  friendly  tent  with  which  he  had  been  accommodated  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  this  year  (1 603)  was  produced  at 
the  Qlobo  the  earlier  of  his  two  extant  tragedies,  Sfjawu, 
—Shakespeare  once  more  taking  a  part  in  the  i>erformance. 
I  Meanwhile,  in  the  year  which  dates  the  tragedy  con- 
cerning the  fall  of  the  great  favourite,  there  had  begun  a 
reign  m  England  destined  to  be  remembered  as  that  of 
favourites  hardly  less  hated  than  he.  Adulatory  loyalty 
seemed  intent  on  showing  that  it  had  not  exhausted  itself 
at  the  feet  of  Oloriana,  and  Jonson's  well-stored  brain 
and  ready  pen  had  their  share  in  devising  and  executing 
ingenious  variations  on  the  theme  "Welcome  — sineo  we. 
etnnot  do  without  thee  I "  It  is  very  nmarkalile  how 
promptly  his  genius,  which  it  is  sheer  pr^udice  to  dcsRribe 
OS  wanting  in  flexibility  and  lightness,  suited  itself  to  the 
sudden  demands  of  the  new  taste  for  masks  and  enter- 
tainments— new  of  course  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind 
— introduced  with  the  new  reign.  The  pageant  which 
on  the  7th  of  May  1603  bade  the  king  welcome  to  a 
etpibil  dissdved  in  joy  was  partly  of  Jonson's  partly  of 


Dekker's  devising  J  uA,  liaving  dins  been  plommently 
brought  into  notice,  he  was  able  to  deepen  and  divenify 
the  impression  by  the  composition  of  miasks  presented  to 
James  L  when  entertained  at  housea  of  the  nobility.  He 
was  soon  occasionally  employed  by  the  court  itself, — 
already  in  1606  in  conjunction  with  Inigo  Jones  as  re 
sponsible  for  the  "painting  and  carpentry," — and  thus 
speedily  showed  himself  master  in  a  species  of  composition 
to  which  he,  more  than  any  other  of  our  poets  before 
Milton,  secured  an  enduring  place  in  our  national  poetic 
literature.  Personally,  no  doabt,  he  derived  considerable 
material  benefit  from  the  new  fashion,  very  valuable  to 
poets  in  days  when  there  were  no  monthly  magaanes, — 
more  especially  if  his  statement  to  Drummond  was  any- 
thing like  correct,  that  out  of  his  plays  he  had  never 
gained  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 

Good  humour  seems  to  have  rome  back  with  good 
fortune.  Joint  employment  had  reconciled  him  with 
Dekker;  and  with  Marston  also  he  was  again  on  good 
terma  When  therefore,  in  1604,  the  latter  aud  Chapman 
(who,  Jonsun  told  Drummond,  was  loved  of  him,  and 
whom  he  had  probably  honoured  as  "Virgil"  in  The 
Poetcuter)  produced  the  excellent  comedy  of  EaOwftnl 
Ho,  it  'appears  to  have  contained  some  contributions  by 
Jonson  ;  at  all  events,  when  the  authors  were  arrested  on 
account  of  one  or  more  pussagsc  id  the  play  which  were 
deemed  insulting  to  the  Sieotch,  he  voluntarily  imprisoned 
himself  with  them.  They  wera  soon  released,  and  a 
banquet  at  his  expense^  attendad  by  Camden  and  Selden, 
terminated  the  incident.  If  Jonson  is  to  be  believed,  there 
had  been  a  report  that  the  prisoners  were  to  have  their  ears 
and  noses  cat,  and,  with  reference  apparently  to  this  peril, 
"at  the  midst  of  the  feast  his  old  mother  drank  to  him, 
and  showed  him  a  paper  which  she  had  intended  (if  the 
sentence  had  token  execution)  to  have  mixed  in  the  prison 
among  his  drink,  which  was  full  of  lusty  strong  poison ;  and 
that  she  was  no  churl,  she  told  him,  she  minded  fint  to  have 
drunk  of  it  herself."  Strange  to  say,  in  1605  Jonson 
and  Chapman,  though  the  former,  as  he  averred,  had-  ao 
"  attempered  "  his  style  as  to  have  "  given  no  cause  to  any 
good  man  of  grief,"  were  again  in  prison  on  account  of  "a 
play  " ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  once  more  speedily  set 
free,  in  consequence  of  the  (very  manly  and  dignified) 
letter  'addressed  by  Jonson  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury.  In 
the  same  year  he  played  a  part — which  had  till  recently 
remained  unknown,  and  is  still  in  some  measure  obsenre — 
in  the  mysterious  history  of  the  Gunpowder  FloL  On 
November  7th,  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy, whose  threads  it  became  the  immediate  duty  at 
the  council  to  nnnvel,  that  body  appears  to  have  sent  for 
Ben  Jonson,  at  the  advice  no  doubt  of  Salisbury,  who 
(as  has  just  been  seen)  knew  of  Jonson ;  indeed,  the  latter 
has  been  supposed  to  have  given  his  support  as  a  dramatist 
to  the  party  headed  by  Robert  Cecil  before  Queen  Elixa- 
beth's  death.  As  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic  Jonson  was  uked, 
and  undertook  to  give,  his  good  offices  in  inducing  the 
priests  to  do  something  required  by  the  council, — on« 
hardly  likes  to  coi^'ectura  it  to  have  been  some  tampering 
with  the  secrets  of  confession.  In  any  esse,  the  negotia- 
tions fell  through,  becaose  the  priests  declined  to  coma 
forth  out  of  their  hiding-places  to  be  negotiated  with — 
greatly  to  the  wrath  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  declares  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  "  they  are  all  so  enweaved  iii 
it  that  it  will  make  500  gentlemen  less  of  the  religion 
within  this  week,  if  they  carry  their  understanding  about 
them."  Jonson  himself,  however,  did  not  declue  hi* 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  for  five  yean  longer, 
however  much  it  might  have  been  to  his  aid  vantage  tt. 
do  sa 

His  poww*  •>  I  dtunatiit  ware  attWr  ^Mj^  donng 
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Ine  tftrlier  tiaU  ot  tlie  reiga  of  J^ames  t;  and  by  the  year 
1^16  he  had  produced  nearly  all  the  plays  which  are  worthy 
of  his  genias.  They  include  the  tragedy  of  Catiline  (1611), 
which  achtered  only  a  doubtful  anccess,  and  the  comedies 
of  Volpone  or  The  Fox  (acted  1605),  Epiccme  or  The  Silent 
Woman  (1609),  the  Alehemtst  (1610),  Bartholomew  Fair 
(16U),  and  The  DetUiiau  Aw  (1616).  During  the  same 
period  he  produced  several  masks,  usually  in  connexion 
with  Inigo  Jones,  with  whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
quarrelled  already  iu  this  reign,  though  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  architect  is  really  intended  to  be  ridiculed 
in  Bartholomew  Fair  nnder  the  character  of  Lanthom 
Leatherhead.  In  1616  a  mudest  pension  of  100  marks  a 
year  was  conferred  upon  him ;  and  possibly  this  mark  of 
luyal  favour  may  l>aT«  encouraged  him  to  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  collected  edition  of  his 
works  (1616). 

He  had  other  patrons  more  bountiful  than  .the  crown, 
and  for  a  brief  space  of  time  (in  1613)  had  travelled  to 
France  as  governor  to  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
then  a  state  prisoner  in  the  lower,  for  whose  society  Jonson 
nay  have  gained  a  liking  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Cheap- 
side,  but  for  whose  moral  character  he,  like  so  many  of  lus 
contemporarieis  seems  to  have  had  bnt  small  etteem.  Thus 
by  the  year  1616  Jonsou  seems  to  have  mude  up  his  mind 
to  cease  writing  for  thu  stage,  where  neither  his  success  nor 
his  profits  had  equalled  his  merits  and  ezpectationa.  He 
continued  to  produce  masks  and  entertainments  when 
called  upon ;  but  he  was  attracted  by  many  other  literary 
puanits,  and  had  already  accomplished  enough  to  furnish 
plentiful  materials  for  retrospective  diacouiso  over  pipe  or 
cupk  He  was  already  entitled  to  lord  it  at  the  Mermaid, 
where  his  quick  antagonist  in  earlier  wit-combats  no  longer 
appeared  even  on  a  visit  from  his  comfortable  retreat  at 
Stratford.  That  oA  the  other  hand  Ben  carried  his  wicked 
town  habile  into  Warwickshire,  and  there,  together  with 
Drayton,  made  Shakespeare  drink  so  hard  with  them  as  to 
bring  upon  himself  the  fatal  fever  which  ended  his  days,  is 
a  bit  of  petty  scandal  with  which  we  may  fairly  refuse  to 
load  his  memory. 

It  was  in  the  year  1618  that  Ben  Jonson,  like  his  great 
namesake  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  resolved  to  have 
a  real  holiday  for  once,  and  about  midsummer  started  for 
his  ancestral  country,  Scotland.  He  had  (very  heroically  for 
»  man  of  his  habits)  determined  to  make  the  jonmey  on 
foot ;  and — imitation  is  the  sincerest  kind  of  flattery — was 
speedily  followed  by  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  who  still 
farther  handicapped  himself  by  the  condition  that  he  would 
Aeeomplish  the  pilgrimage  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
Jonson  (who  pat  money  in  his  good  friend's  pnrse  when  he 
came  up  with  him  at  Leith)  spent  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  in  the  hospitable  Lowlands,  being  solemnly  elected  a 
bttrgeas  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  another  occasion  entertained 
at  a  public  banquet  there.  But  the  best  remembered 
hospitality  which  he  eqjoyed  was  that  of  the  learned  and 
refined  Scottish  poet  Drummondof  Hawthomden,  to  which 
we  owe  the  so-called  Convenationt.  In  these  famous 
jottings,  the  work  of  no  extenuating  hand,  Jonson  lives 
for  nt  to  this  day,  delivering  his  censures  fresly  in  praise 
And  blame,  but  by  no  means  generously  described  in  the 
postscript  added  by  his  exhausted  host  as  '  a  great  lover 
and  praiser  of  himself,  a  contemner  and  scomer  of  others," 
A  poetical  acsount  of  this  journey,  "  with  all  the  adven- 
turee,"  was  burnt  with  Jonson's  library. 

After  his  return  to  England  Jonson  appears  to  have 
resumed  his  former  course  of  life^  la  1619  his  visits  to 
the  country  seats  of  the  nobility  were  varied  by  a  sojourn 
at  Oxford  with  Corbet  at  Christ  Church,  on  which  occasion 
•  master's  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uuiver- 
■Ujr.     Ue  confessed  about  this  time  that  he  was  or  swemrd 


growing  "restive,"'  i.*.,  laiy,  tlicingfc  it  *us  nrt  long 
before  he  returned  ts  the  occasiouul  cunjiusiliiin  of  marks. 
The  extremely  spirited  Cipeiei  iletamorpkotetl  (IC21)  was 
thrice  presented  before  the  king,  who  \ras  so  pleased  with 
it  as  to  grant  to  the  poet  the  reversion  of  the  office  of 
master  of  the  revels,  besides  proposing  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honour  of  k:;ighthood.  This  honour  Jonsou  (hardly 
in  deference  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Fetrunel  Flash)  declined, 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  gratefully 
accept  the  increase  in  his  pension,  which  was  in  the  same 
year  (1631)  raised  to  200  marks.  Tet  the  close  uf  king 
James  L's  reign  found  the  foramost  of  the  poets  of  the 
time  in  an  anything  but  prosperous  condition.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  hold  "The  Sun,"  "The  DoJ,"  "The  Triple 
Tun,"  or  the  "Old  Devil"  with  its  ApoUo  club-room, 
where  Ben's  supremacy  must  by  this  time  have  become 
established,  responsible  for  this  result ;  taverns  were  the 
clubs  of  that  day,  and  a  man  of  letters  is  not  considered 
lost  in  our  own  becau-^e  he  "  haunts  "  n  smoking-room  in 
Pall  Mall.  Disease  had  weakened  the  poet's  strength, 
and  the  burning  of  his  library,  as  his  Hzecralioit  ti]inu 
Vulean  sufficiently  shows,  must  have  been  no  nicro 
transitoiy  trouble  to  a  poor  man  of  letters.  He  thus 
thought  it  best  to  recur  to  writing  for  the  stage,  and  in 
1625  produced,  with  no  faint  heart,  but  with  a  very  clear 
anticipation  of  the  comments  which  would  be  made  upon 
the  reappearance  of  the  "huge,  overgrown  play-maker," 
The  Staple  of  /fewi,  a  comedy  excellent  in  some  rei>pecti>, 
but  little  calculated  to  become  popular.  In  1628,  on  the 
death  of  Middleton,  some  interest  obtained  for  him  the 
appointment  of  city  chronologer,  with  a  salary  of  100  nobles 
a  year — an  office  of  which  he  appears  to  have  considered 
the  duties  as  purely  ornamental,  inasmuch  as  in  1631  his 
salary  was  stispended  until  he  should  have  presented  some 
fruits  of  his  labours  in  his  pluce,  or — as  he  more  succinctly 
phrased  it — "  yesterday  the  barbarous  court  of  aldermen 
have  withdrawn  their  chandlerly  pension  for  verjuice  and 
mustard,  £33,  6s.  8d."  After  being  in  1628  arrested  by 
mistake  on  the  utterly  false  chsrge  of  having  written 
certain  verses  in  approval  of  the  assassination  of  Bucking- 
ham, he  was  soon  allowed  to  return  to  Westminster,  where 
it  would  appear  from  a  letter  of  his  "  son  and  contiguous 
neighbour,"  James  Howell,  he  was  living  in  1629,  and 
about  this  time  narrowly  escaped  another  conflagratioiL 
In  the  same  year  (1629)  he  once  more  essayed  the  stage 
with  the  comedy  of  Tht  New  Inn,  which  was  actually,  and 
on  its  own  merits  not  unjustly,  damned  on  the  first  perform- 
ance. The  epilogue  dwelt  not  without  dignity  upon  the 
neglect  which  the  poet  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
"king  and  qneen";  and  it  is  honourable  to  King  Charles 
L  that  he  should  not  only  have  immediately  sent  the 
unlucky  author  a  gifC  of  a  hundred  pounds,  but  on  receiving 
another  more  cheerful  versified  appeal  in  response,  should 
have  increased  his  standing  salary  to  the  same  sum,  with 
the  addition  of  an  annual  tierce  of  canary, — henceforth  the 
poet-laureate's  customary  royal  gift.  But  though  he  after- 
wards composed  one  or  two  little  entertainments,  end  even 
a  comedy  or  two,  there  seemed  little  power  left  in  his 
palsy-stricken  hand.  The  patronage  of  kind  friends  like 
the  earl  of  Kewcastle  was  never  wholly  wanting  to  him, 
nor  could  ha  have  ended  in  neglect  He  was  the  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  English  literature,  both  at  the  festive 
meetings  where  he  ruled  the  roost  among  the  younger 
authors  whose  pride  it  was  to  be  "  sealed  of  the  tribe  of 
Ben,"  and  by  the  avowal  of  grave  writers;  old  or  young, 
not  one  of  whom  would  have  ventured  to  dispute  lus  pro- 
eminence.  Kor  was  he  to  the  last  unconscious  of  the 
claims  upon  him  which  his  position  brought  with  it  When 
death  come  apoa  him  on  August  6,  1637,  he  left  behind 
hun  an  aufinishad  wa^k  of  great  beauty,  the  postoni  da<u% 
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«f  Th«  Sad  Shepherd.  For  fortjr  }rean,  he  said  in  the 
prologue,  be  hod  feasted  the  public ;  at  first  he  could  scarte 
hit  its  tiste,  but  patieace  had  at  lost  enabled  it  to  identify 
itaelf  with  Uie  working  of  his  pen. 

We  ore  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Ben  Jonson  presiding, 
•ttentire  to  his  own  applause,  aver  a  circle  of  yonthfol 
followers  and  admirers,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  hard 
struggle  which  he  had  passed  through  before  gaining  the 
crown  now  uniTersally  acknowledged  to  be  hu.  Howell 
records,  in  the  year  before  Ben's  death,  that  at  a  solemn 
sapper  at  the  poet's  owp  house,  where  the  host  had  almost 
spoiled  the  relish  of  the  feast  by  vilifying  others  and 
magnifying  himself,  "T.  Ca."  (Thomas  Carew)  buzzed  in 
the  writer's  ear  "  that,  though  Ben  hud  barrelled  up  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge,  yet  it  seemed  he  had  not  read  the 
Sthia,  which,  among  other  precepts  of  morality,  forbid  self- 
commendation."  Self-reliance  is  but  too  frequently  coupled 
with  self-consciousness,  and  for  good  and  for  eril  self- 
confidence  was  BO  doubt  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
character  of  Ben  Jonson.  Hence  the  combatiTeness  which 
involred  him  in  so  many  quarrels  in  his  earlier  days,  and 
whicli  jarred  so  harshly  upon  the  gentler  nature  of  Drum- 
mond.  But  his  quarrels  do  not  appear  to  have  entered 
deeply  into  liis  soul,  or  indeed  usually  to  hare  lasted  long.' 
He  was  too  exuberant  in  his  vituperations  to  be  bitter,  and 
too  outspoken  to  be  malicious.  He  loved  of  all  things  to  be 
called  "  honest,"  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  deserved  the  epithet  The  old  superstition,  which  may 
perhaps  still  linger  here  and  there,  hardly  needs  notice, 
according  to  which  Jonson  was  filled  with  malignant  envy 
of  the  greatest  of  his  fellow-dramatists,  and  lost  no 
opportnnity  of  giving  expression  to  it  Those  who  consider 
that  Shakespeare  was  beyond  the  criticism  of  his  cuntem- 
iwraries — as  he  certainly  very  frequently  is  above  that  of 
posterity — may  find  blasphemy  in  the  saying  of  Jonson 
that  Shakespeare  "wanted  art"  Occasional  jesting 
allnaions  to  particular  plays  of  Shakespeare  may  be  found 
in  Jonson,  among  which  should  hardly  be  included  the 
sneer  at  PerieUi ;  but  thess  amount  to  nothing  coUectirely, 
and  io  very  little  individually ;  and  against  them  have  to 
be  set,  not  only  the  many  pleasant  traditions  concerning  the 
long  intimacy  between  die  pair,  but  also  the  noble  lines,  as 
noble  as  they  are  judicious,  dedicated  by  the  survivor  to 
"  the  star  of  poets."  But  if  Qifford  had  rendered  no  other 
service  to  Jonson's  fame,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  once 
for  all  vindicated  him  from  the  crnellest  aspersion  which 
hat  ever  been  cast  upon  it  That  in  general  Ben  Jonson 
was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  was  wont  to 
manifest  the  latter  as  vehemently  as  the  former,  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny.  He  was  at  least  impartial  in  his  censures, 
dealing  them  out  freely  to  Puritan  poets  like  Wither  and 
princes  of  his  church  like  Cardinal  Duperron.  And,  if 
sensitive  to  attack,  he  seems  to  have  been  impervious  to 
flattery — to  jndge  from  the  candour  with  which  he  con- 
demned the  foiblea  evea  of  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  as 
Beaumont  The  personage  that  he  disliked  the  most,  and 
abused  the  most  roundly  to  its  face,  was  unfortunately  one 
with  many  heads  and  a  tongue  to  hiss  in  each, — no  other 
than  that  "general  public"  which  it  was  the  radical 
mistake  of  bis  life  to  fancy  he  could  "fail  into  approbation  " 
before  he  had  effectively  secnred  its  goodwill  And  upon 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  admiration  of  the  few, 
rather  than  the  favour  of  the  many,  has  kept  green  the 
fame  of  the  moat  independent  among  all  the  masters  of  an 
art  which,  in  more  sensee  than  one,  mnst  please  to  live. 


>  VlWit  Tnlgo  JoBM,  however,  in  quTnllisg  with  wham,  u  Howall 
temtndi  Jooioii,  the  poat  wu  rirtaaUy  qawnlHng  with  hii  bread 
u>d  batter,  he  seams  to  han  fouid  it  Impoeelble  to  lire  parmtseatlj 
>t  p«M* ;  Us  satiilcel  Xi^fMtaMttm  sgsloit  the  anUtwt  wu  pnb- 
UihslsslaUaslMt. 


Jonson's  learning  and  industry,  which  were  alike  fn- 
ceptional,  by  no  means  exhausted  themselves  in  furnish- 
ing and  elaborating  the  materials  of  his  dnunatie  works. 
His  enemies  sneered  at  him  as  a  translator — a  titl»  which 
only  a  generation  earlier  would  have  been  esteemed  of  all 
literary  titles  the  most  hononrable.  But  his  classical 
scholarship  shows  itself  not  only  in  his  translations  from 
the  Latin  poets  (the  Art  Poetiea  in  particolar),  in  addition 
to  which  he  appears  to  have  written  a  version  of  Berclty's 
ArgtnU ;  it  was  likewise  the  basis  of  his  EngliMh  Grammar, 
of  which  nothing  but  the  rough  draft  remains  (the  MS.  itself 
having  perished  in  the  fire  in  his  library),  an^  in  connexion 
with  Uie  subject  of  which  he  appears  to  have  pursued  other 
linguistic  studies  (Howell  in  1629  is  trying  to  procure  him 
a  Welsh  grammar).  And  its  effects  are  very  visible  in 
some  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  non-dramatic  poems,  which 
often  display  that  combination  of  polish  and  simplicity 
hardly  to  be  attained  to— hardly  even  to  he  appted^ed — 
without  some  measure  of  classical  training. 

Exclusively  of  the  few  lyrica  in  Jonson's  dramas  (which, 
with  the  exception  of  tiie  stately  choruses  in  Catiliae, 
charm,  and  perhaps'  may  surprise,  by  their  lightness  of 
touch),  his  non-dramatic  works  are  comprised  in  the  follow- 
ing collections.  The  book  of  Spigrami  (published  in  the 
first  folio  of  1616)  contained,  in  the,  poet's  own  words,  the 
"  ripest  of  his  studies."  His  notion  of  an  epigram  was  the 
ancient  not  the  restricted  modern  one — still  leas  that  of 
the  critic  (R.  C,  the  author  of  the  Timaf  Whittle)  in  whose 
language,  according  to  Jonson,  "  witty  "  was  "  obscene.* 
On  the  whole,  thess  epigrams  excel  more  in  encomiastic 
than  in  satiric  touches,  while  the  pathos  of  one  or  two 
epitaplis  in  the  collection  is  of  the  truest  kind.  In  the 
lyrics  and  epistles  contained  in  the  Foreit  (alao  in  the  first 
folio),  Jouson  shows  greater  variety  in  the  poetic  styles 
adopted  by  him;  bat  the  theme  of  love,  which  Diyden 
considered  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  author's 
dramas,  is  similarly  eschewed  here.  The  Underwoodt 
(which  were  not  published  collectively  till  the  second  and 
surreptitious  folio)  are  a  miscellaneons  series,  comprising 
together  with  a  few  religious  and  a  few  amatory  poems,  s 
large  number  of  epigrams,  epitaphs,  elegies,  and  **  ode^'' 
incloding  both  the  tributes  to  Sbakeepeare  and  several  to 
rqyal  and  other  patrons  and  friends,  besides  the  Execra- 
tion upon  Vulcan,  and  the  characteristic  ode  addressed, 
apparently  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  by  the  poet 
to  himself.  To  these  pieces  in  verse  should  be  added  the 
Diteoveriei — an  often  lughly  interesting  commonplace-book 
of  aphorisms  that  occurred  to  the  poet  in  his  daily  read- 
ings,— self-commnnings  of  a  mOre  tranquil  and  perhaps  a 
more  sober  kind  than  the  outpourings  of  the  CoHvenatioiii 
at  Hawthomden. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Ben  Jonson  fall  into  three  or,  if  his 
fragm'entary  pastoral  drama  be  considered  to  stand  by  itself, 
into  four  distinct  divisiona  His  tragedies  are  only  two  in 
number — Sganut  hie  Fall,  and  CaMine  kit  Contpiracy.* 
Of  these  the  earlier,  as  is  worth  noting,  wss  produced  st 
Shakespeare's  theatre,  in  all  probability  before  the  first  of 
Shakespeare's  Roman  dramas,  and  still  contains  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  rhyme  in  the  dialogue.  Thongli 
perhaps  less  carefully  elaborated  in  diction  than  itsanccessor, 
Syanut  is  at  least  equally  impressive  as  a  highly-wronght 
dramatic  treatment  of  a  complex  historic  themoi.  The 
character  of  Tiberius  adds  an  element  of  curious  psychologi- 
cal interest  which  is  wanting  in  Catiline  and  his  •ORonnd- 

*  Of  The  FM  ef  Hortimir  Jouson  left  anlj  a  few  lijies  \Mxi 
hini ;  hot,  *s  he  sbo  left  the  argument  of  the  plaj,  factious  iotnsitl 
eontriTed  to  fnrbhh  ap  the  relic  into  a  libel  agalnit  Qnaen  Caraliia 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpola  in  1781,  and  to  rtTiri  the  oonttlTaan  hf 
waj  of  an  insult  to  the  piinoesi  dowacn  of  Walts  and  Lord  Bate  is 
17«a, 
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logs ;  but  in  both  pkyi  the  action  it  powerfully  eondacted, 
and  the  can  bestowed  by  the  dramatist  npon  the  great 
Tariety  of  characters  introdaced  cJumot,  as  ia  some  of  his 
comedies,  be  said  to  distract  the  iaterest  of  the  reader. 
Both  these  tragedies  are  noble  works,  though  the  relatire 
popolaiity  of  the  subject  has  perhaps  secured  the  preference 
to  Catiline.  Yet  this  play  and  its  predecessor  trere  alike 
too  manifestly  intended  by  their  anlhor  to  court  the  good- 
will of  what  he  calls  the  "  extraordinary  "  reader.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  (with  the  aid  of  judicious  shorten- 
ings) either  could  altogether  miss  its  effect  on  the  stage ; 
but,  while  Shakespeare  causes  us  to  forget,  Jonson  seems 
to  wish  ns  to  remember,  his  anthoritiea.  The  half  is 
often  greater  than  the  whole ;  and  Jonsou,  like  all  drama- 
tisti  and,  it  might  be  said,  all  novelists  in  similar  cases, 
has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  incurred  by  too  obrions  ^ 
desire  to  underline  the  learning  of  the  author. 

Perversity — or  would-be  originality — alone  could  declare 
Jonson's  tragedy  preferable  to  his  comedy. ,  Even  if  the 
revolntion  which  he  created  in  the  latter  branch  of  the 
drama  had  been  mistaken  in  its  principles  or  unsatisf  a^toiy 
in  its  results,  it  would  be  dear  that  the  strength  of  his 
dramatic  genius  lay  in  the  power  of  depicting  a  great 
Mriety  of  characters,  and  that  in  comedy  alone  he  succeeded 
in  finding  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  There 
may  have  been  no  very  original  or  very  profound  discovery 
in  the  idea  which  he  illustrated  in  jFxry  M'a»  t»  hii 
Sumour,  and,  as  it  were,  technically  elaborated  in  Ever]/ 
Man  <mt  of  kit  Humour, — that  in  many  men  one  quality 
is  obeervable  which  so  possesses  them  as  to  draw  the  whole 
of  their  individualizes  one  way,  and  that  this  phenomenon 
"may  b*  truly  said  to  be  a  humour."  But  by  refusing 
to  apply  this  term  to  a  mere  peculiarity  or  affectation  of 
manners,  and  restricting  its  use  to  actual  or  implied  diflfar- 
ences  or  distinctions  of  character,  he  broadened  the  whole 
basis  of  English  comedy  after  his  fashion,  as  Moliire  at  a 
later  date  did  that  of  Frenrh  after  his.  It  does  not  of 
course  follow  that  Jonson's  disciples,  the  Bromes  and  the 
Cartwrights,  always  adequately  reproduced  the  master's 
conception  of  "  humorous "  comedy.  Jonson's  wide  and 
varions  reading  helped  him  to  diversify  the  application  of 
his  theory,  while  perhaps  at  times  it  led  him  iuto  too  remote 
illnatrationa  of  it  Still,  Captain  Bobadil  and  Captain 
Tncca,  Macileate  and  Fungoso,  Volpone  and  Mosca,  and  a 
goodly  number  of  other  characters  commend  themselves 
readily  as  well  as  distinctly  enough  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  once  made  their  acquaintance.  It  is  a 
very  futile  criticism  to  condemn  Jonson's  characters  as  a 
mere  series  of  types  of  general  ideas ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  very  sound  criticism  to  object,  as  Barry  Cornwall 
does,  to  the  "  multitude  of  charactai%  who  throw  no  light 
apon  the  story,  and  land  no  interest  to  it,  occupying  space 
that  had  better  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  principal 
agents  of  the  plot" 

In  the  construction  of  plots,  •■  in  most  other  respects, 
Jonson's  at  once  consdentiona  and  vigorous  mind  led  him 
in  the  direction  of  originality ;  he  depended  to  a  far  less 
degree  than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporarisa  (Shake- 
speare with  the  rest)  npon  borrowed  plots.  But  either  his 
inventive  character  was  occasionally  at  fault  in  this  respect, 
or  his  devotion  (so  to  speak)  to  his  characters  often  diverted' 
his  attention  from  a  brisk  conduct  of  his  plot  The  writer 
jnat  qnoted  has  directed  attention  to  the  essential  like- 
ness in  tha  plot  of  two  of  Jonson's  best  comedies, 
Volpoiu  and  Tht  Alehemitt,  and  another  critic,  unsur- 
passed in  his  delicate  appredation  of  the  relations  between 
the  drama  and  the  stage, — Mr  W.  Bodham  Donne^ — has 
dwelt  on  -the  difficulty  which,  in  Th*  Poetatter  and  eUe- 
where,  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  experience  in  sustaining  the 
'jMXWMM  of  his  actions.     TU  Poetatter  is,  however,  a  play 


flit  generit,  in  which  the  real  bndnesi  can  hardly  be  said  to 
begin  till  the  last  act 

Diyden,  when  criticising  Ben  Jonson's  comedies  in  a 
superfine  vein,  which  (to  do  him  justice)  ha  very  nrely 
indulged,  thought. fit,  while  allowing  the  old  master 
humour  and  incontestable  "  pleasantness,"  to  deny  him  wit 
and  those  ornaments  thereof  which.  Quiutilian  reckons  np 
under  the  terms  ur&ano,  taita,  faceta,  and  so  fortL  Such 
wit  as  Dryden  has  in  view  is  the  mere  outward  fashion  or 
style  of  the  day,  the  euphuism  or  "  sheerwit "  or  ehie  which 
is  the  creed  of  the  Fastidious  Brisks  and  of  their  crafty 
purveyors  at  any  given  moment  In  this  Ben  Jonson  was 
no  doubt  defective ;  for  he  was  too  accurate  an  observer  of 
men  and  manners  to  be  himself  a  man  of  fashion,  literary 
or  otherwise.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  him,  as  a 
comic  dramatist,  to  have  stood  towards  the  world  around  him 
in  the  attitude  of  a  philosopher,  careless  of  mere  transient 
extemalisma  It  is  said  that  the  scene  of  his  Everf  Man 
in  kit  Humour  was  originally  laid  near  Florence ;  and  his 
Tolpone,  which  is  perhaps  the  darkest  social  picture  ever 
drawn  by  him,  plays  ^t  Venice.  But  the  atmoephere  of 
his  comedies,  wherever  they  may  be  supposed  to  play,  is 
familiar  enough  to  any  one  fairly  acquainted  with  the  native 
surroundings  amidst  which  they  were  produced ;  and  Ben 
Jonson's  times  live  for  us  in  his  men  and  women,  his 
country  gulls  and  town  gulls,  his  alchemists  and  exorcists, 
his  "skeldring"  captains  and  whining  Puritans,  and  the 
whole  ragamuffin  rout  of  his  Bartkolomew  Fair,  the  comedy 
par  excellence  of  EUxabethan  low  life.  After  he  had 
described  the  pastimes^  fashionable  and  unfashionable,  of 
his  age,  its  feeble  superstitions  and  its  flaunting  naughti- 
nesses, its  vapouring  affectations  and  its  lying  effronteries^ 
with  an  odour  as  of  "divine  tabacco"  pervading  the  wholes 
little  might  seem  to  be  left  to  deeeribe  for  his  "  sons  "  and 
successors.  Enough,  however,  remained;  only  that  his 
foUowen  speedily  again  threw  manners  and  "hnmoura" 
into  one  undistinguishable  medley. 

The  gift  which  both  in  his  art  and  in  his  life  Jonson 
lacked  was  that  of  exercising  the  influence  or  creating  the 
effects  which  be  wished  to  exercise  or  create  without  the 
appearance  of  consciousness.  Instead  of  this,  influenced 
no  doubt  by  the  example  of  the  free  relations  between 
author  and  public  permitted  by  Attie  comedy,  ^e  resorted 
again  and  again,  from  Eaery  Man  out  ef  kit  Humour  to  Tf' 
Magnetic  Ladp,  to  sundry  devices  of  inductions  and  com- 
msntatory  intermezzos  and  appendices,  which,  thongk 
occasionally  effective  by  the  excellence  of  thdr  execution, 
are  to  be  regretted  as  introducing  into  his  drsmas  an 
exotio  and  often  vexatious  element  A  man  of  letters  to 
the  very  core,  he  never  quite  understood  that  there  is  and 
ought  to  be  a  wide  difference  between  the  world  of  lettei{ 
and  the  world  of  the  theatre. 

The  richness  and  versatility  of  Jonson's  genius  will  never 
be  fuUy  appreciated  by  those  who  fail  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  what  is  preserved  to  ns  of  his  "masks*  and 
cognate  entertainments.  He  was  conscious  enough  of  his 
success  in  this  direction — "next  himself,"  he  said,  "only 
Fletcher  andChaptnan  could  write  a  mask."  He  introdneed, 
or  at  least  established,  the  ingenious  innovation  of  the  anti- 
mask,  which  Schlegel  has  described  as  a  spedes  of  "parody 
added  by  the  poet  to  his  device,  and  usually  prefixed  to  the 
serious  entry,"  and  which  accordingly  supplies  a  grotesque 
antidote  to  the  often  extravagantly  imaginative  main  con- 
ception. Jonson's  learning,  creative  power,  and  humorous 
ingennity — combined,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  with  a 
genuine  lyrieal  gift — all  found  abundant  opportnnities  for 
displaying  themeelves  in  these  productions  Though  a 
growth  of  foreign  origin,  the  mask  fras  by  him  thorouglily 
domesticated  in  the  lugfa  places  of  English  literature.  Be 
lived  Ions  enoueh  to  see  the  snerJes  produce  its  poatie 

*      •     •  mi.  -  94. 
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BiisterpiteA  in  Ctomu*,  after  wMch  it  soon  faded  away  in 
times  too  fierce  to  allow  of  ita  further  cnltiTation. 

Tha  Sad  Skq>herd,  of  which  Jonson  left  behind  him 
three  acta  aad  a  prol^gae,  is  distiogoished  among  English 
pastoral  dramaa  by  its  freahneas  of  tone ;  and,  though  not 
altogether  without  either  allegorical  allusions  or  clawiical 
ornament,  breathes  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  greenwood, 
and  is  not  unnatural  even  in  its  snpematur^  element 
While  this  piece,  with  its  charming  love-scenea  between 
Bobin  Hood  and  Maid  Marion,  remains  a  fragment,  another 
pastoral  by  Jonson,  The  May  Lord,  has  been  lost,  and  a 
third,  of  which  Loch  Lomond  waa  intended  to  be  the  scene, 
probably  remained  unwritten. 

Though  Ben  Jonson  never  altogether  recognized  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  that  the  dramatic  art  has  properly 
speaking  no  didactic  purpose,  his  long  and  laborious  life 
was  not  wasted  upon  a  barren  endeaTuar,  In  tragedy  he 
added  two  works  of  uncommon  merit  to  our  dramatic 
literature.  In  comedy  his  aim  was  higher,  his  effort  more 
sustained,  and  hia  success  more  solid,  than  were  those  of 
any  of  bis  fellows.  In  the  cubsidiar^  and  hybrid  species  of 
the  maakf  he  helped  to  open  a  new  and  attractive  though 
nndonbtedly  devious  path  in  the  field  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture. His  intellectual  endowments  surpassed  those  of 
most  of  our  great  dramatists  in  richness  and  in  breadth ; 
and  in  energy  of  application  he  probably  surpassed  them 
alL  Yet  it  is  less  by  these  gifts  or  even  by  his  power  of 
hard  work  than  by  die  true  ring  of  his  manliness  that  he 
is  uniquely  distinguished  among  his  peers. 

The  date  of  ther  fint  folio  vuloma  of  Jomon's  Warkt  (of  which 
Utl*  Us  oovd  but  charaotfiistie  OM  in  tppljrlng  it  to  plays  wu  at  tha 
ttms  much  ridionled)  hu  already  bcon  mentionad  ta  Itlt ;  the  eecond 
b  deacribad  by  Qifford  as  "  a  wretched  coDtanuetion  of  tha  first, 
prfntad  fh>m  M8S.  anrraptitloaily  obtained  during  hii  life,  or 
^plonlltIy  horriad  through  tlis  press  afUr  Ms  dasth,  and  bearing 
a  variety  of  datas  from  1631  to  1641  ineluaiva."  Tha  whole  works 
wara  raprintad  in  a  single  folio  volume  in  1692,  and  Main  in  6  vols. 
8*0  in  1715.  Whallrv'a  edition  in  7  vola.,  with  a  mt,  appeared  in 
1756,  but  waa  raperaedad  in  1816  by  Oifford'a,  in  1  Tola,  (of  which 
tba  first  includes  a  biographical  memoir,  and  tha  famous  aaay  ou 
the  "  Froob  of  Ban  Jonaon'a  Ualignity,  from  tha  Commentators  on 
Dbakeapeara  ").  A  new  edition  of  Oiflord'a  excellent  book  was  pnb- 
liahed  m  9  vola.  in  1876  by  Colonel  t.  Cnnningham,  sa  wall  as  a 
cheap  reprint  in  8  vols,  in  1870.  Both  contain  the  "  Oonvaraationa 
with  Dnunmond,"  wliieh  ware  first  printed  in  full  by  David  Laing 
in  the  SkafaqMore  Awiffy**  Publieaiimt  (1812),  and  the  Joiuunu 
Yirinu,  a  coUeetion  (nnpanlleled  in  number  and  variety  of  authors) 
of  poetical  tributes  published  about  six  months  after  Jonion'a  death 
by  US  friends  aid  sdmiren.  There  ia  alao  a  ainsle-Toluma  edition, 
with  a  very  nadable  memoir,  by  Barry  Cornwall  (1888).  Beoantly 
Bitry  Man  in  hit  Bumaur  has  oean  aoitad,  with  an  ezeallent  brief 
biographical  aa  wall  aa  apecial  introduction,  to  which  the  prraent 
sketch  owes  eome  details,  by  H.  B.  Wheatley  (1877).  The'  critioisma 
of  Jonaon  are  too  numerous  to  mention ;  bat  among  many  deaarving 
to  be  ovarlookad  ahould  not  be  included  that  of  Dryden  in  the 
pnfaee  to  .<<»  Stnanrf$  Lof,  or  Ou  Mode  Aitroiogor.    (A.  W.  W.) 

JOPLDf,  a  flouriahing  dty  of  Jaaper  county,  Missouri, 
U.S.,  chiefly  enoaged  in  smdting  lead  and  sinc^  of  which 
very  large  quantitiee  ai«  tiuned  out  annnally.  The  popnla- 
tion  in  1880  waa  7038. 

JOPFA,  the  Qreek  'liwnii,  ItSmf,  Hebrew  Japho,  ana 
AraUo  Yiri,  incorractly  written  J^tia,  an  ancient  seaport 
of  Paleatise.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  lista  of  Thothmes  III., 
and  in  an  inscription  of  Seonacharib,  but  in  the  Bible  pro- 
bably in  no  writing  older  than  the  exile.  After  the  exile  it 
waa  the  harbour  of  Jndasa  (Esra  iiL  7;  Strabo,  rvL  3),  aad 
as  sneh  appears  aa  an  important  point  in  tiie  Maccabee 
wan,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Simon.  Strabo  and  Josephus 
■peak  of  it  as  a  hannt  of  pirates,  and  on  this  acconnt  it 
was  destroyed  by  Y^paaian  in  the  Jewiah  war.  The  small 
bay  south  of  the  town,  called  Birtet  el  Kaimr  ("Moonpool"), 
is  possibly  the  old  harbour,  the  present  one  being  formed 
by  a  reef  having  a  broad  entrance  on  the  north-vest  and  a 
narrow  passage  in  tha  middle.  The  coast  being  quite 
itnight  and  nnsheltored,  the  port  possesses  neithw  natural 


nor  artificial  advantages.  In  the  Stt,  6t]i,  and  lltli  cM- 
tunes  bishops  of  Joppa  are  noticed,  nnder  the  metropoUtag 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1187  Saladin  took  the  town,  which  ns 
recovered  by  King  Richard  in  1191  and  retakui  by  Ualsk 
el  'Adil  in  1196.  In  1799  Kapoleon  stormed  the  dty, 
then  protected  by  walls.  The  fortifications  were  fnrthsi 
increased  at  a  later  period  by  the  English.  The  modem 
town,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  carriage  road  in  very  bad  repair,  ia  built  on  a  romided 
hillock  rising  1(X)  feet  above  the  ahore  ;  to  the  north 
and  south  are  sandhills  ;  to  the.  east  are  gardens  of 
oranges,  pomegranatej,  figs,  and  olives.  Sweet  water  is 
derived  from  numerous  wells,  and  palms  and  bananas 
occur  in  these  orchards,  which  cover  an  area  of  3  square 
miles.  The  walls  of  the  town  still  remain  standing; 
the  houses  are  of  stone,  well  built,  and  the  bazaan  arg 
good.  The  town  ia  the  aeat  of  a  caim-macam  or  lieutenant- 
governor.  It  contains  English,  French,  German,  and 
American  consulates^  and  Latin  and  Greek  monasteries. 
The  trade  coneisto  of  wheat,  sesame,  orangee.aud  othn 
frnit,  olives,  and  aoap  ;  the  population  ia  stetad  at  8000, 
the  majority  being  Moslems.  A  German  colony  estab- 
lished in  1869  haa  built  two  villagea,  one  juat  outaide  the 
town  on  the  north-eaat,  the  aecond  (Sar6na)  at  a  distance  of 
2  miles.     The  coloniste  number  about  300, 

Joppa  claimed  to  be  the  place  where  An^omeds  wss  axiueJ. 
There  her  chains  were  shown  (Joa.,  B.J.,m.  9,  IS),  and  theaea  ths 
skeleton  of  the  monater  waa  brongjit  to  Boma  l^  Seaama  (PUay, 
iz.  4). 

JOHDAENS,  Jacob  (159S-I678),  pauifer,  was  Bomst 
Antwerp  in  1593.  He  studied,  liks  Bubens,  under  Adam 
van  Noort,  and  his  marriage  with  his  master^s  daughter  in 
1616,  the  year  after  his  admission  to  the  guild  of  painteis, 
prevented  him  from  visiting  Rome.  He  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  studying  snoh  azamples  of  the  Italian 
mastora  aa  he  found  at  home;  but  *  hr  more  potent 
influence  waa  exerted  upon  his  style  by  Rubens,  who 
employed  him  aometimee  to  reproduce  small  aketches  ia 
large.  Jordaens  is  second  to  Rubens  only  in  their  spedsl 
department  of  the  Flemish  school  In  ioth  there  is  the 
same  warmth  of  colour,  truth  to  nature,  mastery  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  energy  of  expression ;  but  Jordaens  is 
wanting  in  dignity  of  conception,  and  is  inferior  in  ehoies 
of  forms,  in  the  character  of  his  heads,  and  in  eorrectnaM 
of  drawing.  Not  seldom  he  sins  sgainst  good  taste^  and  in 
some  of  his  homoious  pieess  ths  ooarseness  is  only  atoned 
for  by  the  animation.  Of  theae  last  he  seems  in  som* 
cases  to  have  painted  ssversl  replicas^  He  employed  his 
pencil  also  in  Scriptural,  mythological,  historiod,  and 
allegorical  aubjecta,  and  is  well-known  as  a  portrait  painter. 
He  also  etehed  some  plates.     He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1678. 

JORDAN  (nr  "swift-flowing''),  the  prineipsl  river  of 
Palestine.  The  historical  aouree  of  this  famous  strsam 
is  the  cave  at  Biniis  (Csesarea  Philippi),  while  the  stream 
from  Dan  (Tell  el  ¥A4y)  is  called  Lesser  Jordan  by 
Josephus,  although  the  larger  of  the  two  springs  at  the 
Tell  is  probably  the  largest  (oontain  in  Syria.  A  third 
affluent,  which  has  a  better  geoaraphicai  claim  to  be  eoa- 
sidered  the  ten*  Jordan,  is  this  Nahr  HasUlny,  lisiiig  nesr 
Qssbeiya  on  Harmon.  The  stream  from  Biniis  joins  that 
from  Tell  el  $i4y  after  a  oonraa  of  6  milea,  deecsndiag 
by  cascades  thinn^  thieketo  and  cans  brakes,  and  a  litds 
lower  down  the  Nahr  HashAny,  after  a  conise  of  15  milM,' 
joins  the  united  stream  from  the  other  sources.  Tht 
fiiniis  source  is  about  1000  feet  abore  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  after  passing  through  the  pnpyma  swampe,  the  river 
reaches  the  l^Aleh  Lake  fMeiom  or  Semechonitis),  fsUisg 
1000  feet  in  13  miles.  The  H^^eh  b  4  miles  hmg^  md 
thence  to  the  Se*  of  Galilee  is  101  miles,  with  a  fall  o^ 
683  feet     He  second  lake'  (sea  Uauub)  is  13},  r'**- 
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hmg.  Hm  M  o(  Um  nret  aher  \e$,iihg  it  it  at  fitst  40 
feet  per  mila,  bat  on  entering  the  plain  of  Beii&n  it  beeomei 
only  10  or  13  feet  per  mile,  and  further  louth  only  4  or  6 
feet  The  total  length  from  BAniis  -to  the  Dead  Sea 
U  101  uilea  direct^  and,  aa  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  1292-5  below  the  Mediterranean,  the  total  fall  ii  nearly 
2300  feet.  Thua  the  Jordan  is  only  half  as  long  ai 
the  Thames,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  about  equal  in  length 
to  Windermere.  The  Oh6r  or  Talley  of  Jordan  south  of 
tiie  Sea  of  Galilee  Taries  in  width  from  4  to  14  miles  cast 
•nd  west ;  the  cooise  of  the  riTer  is  extremely  tortuous, 
and  it  is  hidden  by  a  dense  jungle  of  cane^  willow,  and 
tamarisk,  growing  on  the  water's  edge  in  the  sunken 
channel  called  Zit,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide,  with  steep 
banks  of  white  marl  SO  to  100  feet  higL  For  the  last  few 
milee  the  stream  is  free  from  jungle,  flowing  throngh  a 
muddy  flat  The  aTcrage  width  is  from  30  to  60  yards, 
but  in  Febmaiy  the  riyer  "  overflowa  its  banks  "  (Josh,  iii 
16)  and  fills  the  Z6i.  The  Arabs  euumerate  some  forty 
fonls,  mostly  passable  in  summer  only.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  'AbdniM  near  Beisin, — probably  the  Bethabaia 
of  Origen,  the  Oitonuutiea,  and  the  common  text  of  John 
L  28,  where  Bethany  is  the  true  reading.  There  is  a  ferry 
immediately  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  another  on  the 
road  from  Shechem  to  Oilead ;  the  latter  is  called  Ed  Dirpieh, 
and  has  been  coigectared  to  praserre  the  name  of  Adam 
(Josh,  iil  16)  or  Admah  fGen.  x  19).  The  ford  of  E^lah, 
east  of  Jericho,  is  probauy  that  of  Joah.  iiL,  and  ia  the 
traditional  site  of  Bediaban.  The  fonr  main  affluents  of 
Jordan  are  tiie  Hieromaz  (Taimiik)  and  the  Jabbok  on  the 
«€Mt,  and  on  the  west  the  JilAd  passing  Beis&n,  and  the 
FArTa  rising  not  far  from  Shechem.  The  supply  of  these  and 
other  pereimial  streams  scarcely,  however,  balanoea  the  loss 
from  sTapocation  of  the  rirer.  Salt  springs  flow  to  Jordan 
along  the  greater  part  of  its  ooorse  sonth  of  Beisin.  The 
ralley,  formed  by  a  depression  in  the  early  Tertiary  period, 
was  once  flUed  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  nSsed  beadies  hava 
been  fonnd  in  various  parts  of  the  Gb6r. 

JOBDAK,  Caiolu  (1771-1821),  French  politician, 
was  bom  in  Lyons,  January  11,  1771,  of  a  well-to-do 
mercantile  fiunily.  He  was  edaeated  in  Lycns,  and  from 
an  eariy  age  was  imbued  with  the  royalist  prindpies  that 
diatingnished  his  townsmen.  He  actiTdy  supported  by 
T«Mce^  pan,  and  musket  his  native  town  in  its  gallant 
teaistanea  to  the  Convention;  and  when  Lyont  fell,  in 
October  1793,  Jordan  fled.  From  Switserland  he  passed 
in  six  months  to  England,  where  he  formed  aeqoaintances 
with  other  French  ezUes  and  with  prominent  British  states- 
men, and  imbibed  a  lasting  admiration  for  the  English 
constitution.  In  1796  he  retnmed  to  France,  and  next 
year  he  waa  sent  by  Lyons  as  a  deputy  to  the  conneQ  of 
five  hundred.  There  his  eloqaence  won  him  consideration. 
He  earnestly  supported  what  he  lelt  to  be  true  fraedom, 
•apeeially  in  matters  of  reli(^ona  wteahip^  though  the 
eBMtgetie  appeal  on  behalf  of  church  bella  in  his  Stg>port 
lur  U  Uhirtt  det  eultet  pruonred  him  th&  sobriquet  of 
Jordan-doehei  Jordan  would  have  been  one  of  the  vie- 
tims  of  the  coup  d^Hat  of  the  18th  Fmctidor  (September 
4, 1797)  hsd  he  not  eecaped  to  Basel  Thence  he  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  met  Goethe,  and  probably  laid  the 
foundation  «i  hia  affection  for  German  literature,  eepecially 
as  represented  by  Klopstock.  Back  again  in  France  by 
1800,  he  boldly  published  in  1802  his  7rm  Smu  dm  VoU 
Jfatiotui  pottr  It  ConnUat  A  Tit,  in- which  he  expoeed  the 
ambitions  •ehemes  of  the  First  Consul  He  was  nnmoleated, 
howtvar,  and  during  the  first  empire  lived  in  literary 
ntiiament  at  Lyons  with  his  wife  and  family,  producing 
for  the  Lyons  Academy  occasional  papers  on  the  It^ntHtt 
rfiipnpu  dt  rJSlopunet  tur  la  Mtolutiom  ttdtla  Rttolu- 
Hmmr  fMUtmrnet;  Amim  mm  Ml^tHek,  4u.    At  tka 


Restoration  i&  1814  he  again  emei'gcd  into  public  lifa  Of 
Louis  XVIII.  he  waa  ennobled  and  named  a  councillor  of 
state  •^  and  from  1816  he  sat  in  the  chsmberof  deputies  as 
representative  of  Ain.  At  tint  he  supported  the  ministry, 
but  when  they  began  to  show  signs  of  reaction  he  separated 
from  them,  and  gradually  cams  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
constitutional  opposition.  His  speechee  in  the  "bamtatr 
were  always  eloquent  and  powerful  Though  warned  by 
failing  health  to  resign,  Camille  Jordan  remained  at  hu 
post  till  his  death.  May  19,  1821. 

To  hia  pen  w«  ows  LtUn  d  it.  LamourtUt,  I7S1 ;  Ritloin  dt  la 
Conversion  ium  DanM  Paritinnt,  1791;  La  Loi  tt  la  JUligiat 
VtnfMt,  1703 ;  Adrttm  d  m>  Coiamitlantt  nir  la  SiwluHon  iu  4 
Septtmbn  17>7,  I7»7 ;  Sur  la  Tnuilf  dt  Lym,  1818 ;  La  StMtiim 
i»  1817,  1818.  His  Ditmm  wen  coUectwl  oi  1818.  Tlw  "fng- 
nents  Choisis,''  and  tianslatiou  from  the  Gennaa,  were  pabliilMd 
in  L'Jb*(lU/m»faue. 

BciidAi  tilt  TBriou  hlitoriu  of  th<  thnv,  we  for  further  delilli,  vol.  x.  of  tbo 
JImim  Emtfel«pidiqm4\  and  a  paper  on  Jordan  and  Madatne  de  SraH,  br  Saints 
BraT*,  la  the  Xmu  in  Dm  Mimin  far  March  ISea. 

JORDANES,  or  JosKAions,  the  historian  of  the  Gothic 
nation,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  6th.  century  of 
the  Christian  era.*  All  .that  we  certainly  know  about  his 
life  is  contained  in  three  sentences  of  his  history  of  the 
Goths  (cap.  60),  from  which,  among  other  parliculaia  as 
to  the  history  of  his  family,  we  Idkro  that  his  grandfathsr 
Peria  was  notary  to  Candae,  the  chief  of  a  oonf  edeimtion 
of  Alans  and  other  tribee  settled  during,  the  latter  half 
of  the  6th  centnry  on  the  sonth  of  the  Dannbe  in  the 
provinces  which  are  now.  Bulgaria  and  the  Dobrudscha. 
Jordanes  himself  waa  a  notary  ontil  he  renounced  hia 
worldly  aalling  and  took  the  vows  of  a  monk.  This, 
according  to  tiie  manner  of  q)eaking  of  that  day,  is  the 
meaning  of  his  words  "ante  oonveraionem  meam,"  though 
it  is  qnite  possible  that  he  may  at  the  same  time  have 
renounced  the  Ariau  creed  of  his  fore&thers,  wbich  if  is 
clear  that  ha  no  longer  hahl  whan  he  wrote  his  Gothic 
history. 

It  is  probable  that  the  latter  part  at  any  rate  of  the  life 
of  Jordanes  waa  spent  in  Italy.  In  some  early  editions  of 
his  works  he  is  called  "  episcopna  Ba/ennas,"  but  tha 
ample  details  which  we  possess  as  to  tiie  bishops  of  Bsr 
venna  make  it  certain  tiiat  he  never  occupied  that  sea. 
He  may  have  been  a  bishop,  bat  the  best  authority  fot 
that  asaertion  (according  to  the  statement  in  Mniatorils 
Bxnaa,  Italieantm  Saiptortt,  L  189)  is  only  Sigebert  of 
Gembloox,  who  lived  five  oentnriea  later.  Traices  have 
been  discovered  of  a  certain  Jordanes  bishop  of  Ccotona, 
in  661,  and  a  "Jordaaea  defensor  ecdesiss  noatHe"  is 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Fopt  Felagina  in  666. 

We  pass  from  the  extremely  shadowy  personality  of 
Jwdanee  to  the  more  intereeting  question  of  his  works. 

1.  The  D*  Begnomm  el  Temporum  JSveeeufone,  or,  as  he 
himself  csUed  it,  Brtviatio  Chromeanim,  was  probably  com- 
paced  in  660  or  661.  .  It  is  a  abort  and  dry  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation,  founded  on  the 
chronicles  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome^  The  book  has  no 
valne,  literary  or  historical,  till  the  historian  oomea  near  to 
•his  own  times ;  and  hete^  from  about  460  to  660,  the  Dt 
Begnomm  Sueeuntme  ia  sometimes  a  really  importaat 
authority,  owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  other  infor- 
mation as  to  this  epoch.* 

2,  The  other  work  of  Jordanes,  Dt  Ribui  OtHeit,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  was  styled  by  himself  Dt  Origift 
Aetugut  OtHem  Qentit,  and  was  probably  written  in  tlia 
year  662.     He  informa  na  that  while  he  was  engaged  upon 

>  The  ertdanoa  of  HSR.  la  orerwlieliiiliis  ageioit  the  fern  Jomndal 
adopted  In  the  two  earUeat  edlUona.  Stiietljr  apeeUac  tbe  MSa 
&Tonr  Jatdaala ;  but  thia  aeena  to  be  ooljr  aa  ineoneot  apelUaf  «l 
Jotdsnae. 

'  Ike  twBu  of  tbe  dadloation  cf  thb  book  to  a  eerlila  VIlfliBS  Biks 
H  li^gaiUe  that  tiM  jqps  of  that  sane  la  mesat. 
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Qi»  Brttiatio  a  friend  namud  Castalins  inrited  Iiiin  to  eom- 
preM  into  one  unall  treatise  the  twelve  boolu — now  lost — 
xA  tlie  senator  Caasiodorins,  or  Caasiodoros,  on  The  Origin 
and  Aetioiu  of  the  Qathi.  Jordanes  professes  to  linve  had 
the  work  of  Caaaiodorios  in  his  hands  for  bat  three  days, 
knd  to  reprodaee  the  sense,  not  the  words  ;  bat  liU  book, 
kbott  ak  it  is,  evidently  contains  long  vertiatim  extracts 
from  the  earlier  author,  and  it  maj  be  suspected  that  the 
Itory  of  the  "  tridnana  lectio  "  and  the  apologj  "  quamvia 
verba  non  recolo,"  possibly  even  the  friendly  invitation  of 
Caatalin*,  are  mere  blinds  to  cover  his  own  entire  want 
of  originality.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
(discovered  by  Von  Sybel)  that  even  the  very  preface  to 
hia  book  is  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Rofinns's 
translation  of  Origen's  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  There  is  no  doubt,  even  on  Jordanes's  own  state- 
ments, that  his  work  is  based  upon  that  of  Caasiodorins, 
and  that  any  historical  worth  which  it  possesses  is  due  to 
that  fact  Cassiodoriua  was  one  of  the  very  few  men 
who^  Boman  by  birth  and  sympathies,  could  yet  appre- 
ciate the  greatness  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  the  empire 
was  overthrown.  The  chief  adviser  of  Theodoric,  the 
East  Ootiiic  king  in  Italy,  he  accepted  vith  ardour  that 
monarch's  great  scheme,  if  indeed  he  did  not  himself 
originally  suggest  it  to  his  master,  of  welding  Boman  and 
Qoth  together  into  one  harmonious  state,  Tvhich  should 
preserve  the  social  tefinement  and  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Latin-speaking  taoea^  without  losing  the  hardy  virtaes 
of  their  Tentonie  oonquerott.  To  this  aim  everything  in 
the  politieal  life  of  Oassiodorios  was  subservient,  and  this 
aim  ha  evidently  kept  before  him  in  his  Gothic  history. 
He  translated  into  his  somevrhat  stilted  prose  the  cagas 
which  were  still  sung  by  the  Qothio  warriors  round  their 
camp-fires,'  telling  of  the  past  migrations  and  dangers  of 
their  peepla  He  reduced  into  form  the  pedigree  which 
traced  the  descent  of  the  Amals,  Theodoric's  kingly  house, 
from  gods  and  heroes.  In  all  this  he  worked  on  such  lines 
as  a  modem  historical  inquirer  -would  have  him  work 
on.  Unfortunately,  be  also  accepted  the  current  theory 
of  his  age  which  identified  the  Goths  with  the  Scythians, 
whoas  country  Darios  Hystaapis  invaded,  and  with  the 
Get^  of  Daci*  whom  Trajan  conquered.  This  doable 
identification  enabled  him  to  bring  the  favoured  race 
in  line  with  the  people  of  classical  antiquity,  to  inter- 
weave with  their  hiatoiy  stories  abont  Hercules  and  the 
Amacona,  to  make  them  invade  Egypt,  to  claim  for  them 
o  chare  in  the  wisdom  of  the  semi-mythical  Scythian 
philosopher  Zamolzis.  He  was  thus  able  with  some  show 
tt  plaonbility'to  represent  the  Goths  as  "  wiser  than  all 
the  other  barbarians  and  almost  like  the  Greeks "  (Jord., 
IM  Rtb.  Go.,  cap.  y.\  and  to  send  a  son  of  the  Gothic  king 
Telephos  to  fight  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  on  the  right  side,  in 
rank  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Bomans.  All  this  we  can 
now  perceive  to  have  no  relation  to  history,  bat  at  the 
time  it  may  have  made  the  sabjagation  of  the  Boman 
lees  bitter  to  feel  that  he  was  not  after  all  bowing  down 
before  a  race  of  barbarian  upstarts,  but  that  hiA  Amal 
•ovareign  was  as  firmly  rooted  in  classical  antiquity 
■*  any  Julius  or  Claudius  who  ever  wore  the  purplau  A 
grateful  king  of  the  Goths,  the  yonug  Athalaric,  truly  said 
of  Otatiodorius,  "  Originem  Oothicam  historiam  fecit  esse 
Romanam,  colljgens  quasi  in  nnam  coronam  germen  flori- 
dum,  qnod  per  librorum  campoe  passim  fuerat  ante  dis- 
pemun "  (Cossiod.,  Tar.  iz.  26). 

Cassiodorius  completed  his  history  of  the  Goths  probably 
about  the  year  634.  In  tha  eighteen  years  which  elapsed 
between  that  date  and  the  eompoaition  of  tiie  2>«  Btbtu 

*  "QMnudmodam  et  In  prbcli  coram  eanniiilbai  pane  hiitorico 
tlta  In  commnM  nooUtnr."  Dt  JM.  Qel.,  ir. 


Oetidt  of  Jordanes,  great  events,  txA  most  tiisasirona  tat 
the  Bomano-Gothio  monarchy  of  Theodoric,  had  tran- 
spired. It  was  ^o  longer  possible  to  write  aa  if  the 
whole  civilization  of  the  Western  world  would  sit 
down  contentedly  nndes  the  shadow  of  East  Gothic 
dominion  and  Amal  sovereignty.  And  moreover,  -the 
instincts  of  Jordanea,  as  churchman  and  Catholic,  predis- 
posed him  to  flatter  the  sacred  majesty  of  Jostinian,  by 
whose  victorious  arms  the  overthrow  of  tha  barbvian  king- 
dom in  Italy  had  been  effected-  Hence  we  perceive  two 
currents  of  tendency  in  the  He  Rebut  Getieit.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  a  Goth  himself  and  as  a  transcriber  of  the  phtlo- 
Goth  Cassiodorius,  he  magnifies  the  race  of  Aiaxic  and 
Theodoric,  and  claims  for  them  their  full  share,  perhaps 
Aon  than  their  full  share,  of  glory  in  the  past  On  the 
other  hand,  he  speaks  of  the  great  anti-Teuton  empeiot 
Justinian,  and  of  his  reversal  of  the  German  conq  nests 
of  the  6th  century,  in  language  which  would  certainly 
have  grated  on  ^e  ears  of  Totila  and  his  heroes. 
Qelimer  the  Yandal  is  "overtaken  by  the  revenge  of 
Justinian,"  and  Africa  "  long  subject  to  the  Vandal  yoke 
is  recalled  into  the  liberty  of  the  Boman  kingdom." 
When  Bavenna  is  taken,  and  Vitigis  carried  into  captivity, 
Jordanes  almost  ezulta  in  the  fact  that  "  the  nobility  of 
the  Amals  and  the  illnstrions  offspring  at  so  many  mighty 
men  have  surrendered  to  a  yet  more  Ulustriona  prince  and 
a  yet  mightier  general,  whose  fame  ahall  not  grow  dim 
through  iJl  the  centaries." 

This  laadation,  both  of  the  Goths  and  of  their  Byzantine 
conquerors  may  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  political 
motive  with  which  tha  J>«  Rebru  Getieit  waa  written.  la 
the  year  651  Germanna,  nephew  of  Justinian,  aooompanied 
by  hia  bride;,  Mataaontha,  granddaughter  of  Theodoric^  act 
forth  to  reconquer  Italy  for  the  empire.  Hia  early  death 
(in  662)  prevented  any  schemes  for  a  revived  Siomani^ 
Gothic  kingdom  which  may  have  been  baaed  on  hia 
petaonality.  'His  widow,  however,  bore  a  posthainoos 
child,  also  named  Germanna,  of  whom  Jordanea  apeaki 
(cap.  60)  as  "  blending  the  blood  of  the  Anicii  and  the 
Amals,  and  furnishing  a  h<^  nnder  the  divine  bleasdng  of 
one  day  uniting  theii  i^oriea."  This  younger  Qennanns 
did  nothing  in  after  Ufe  to  realize  these  antieipatioiis ; 
biit  the  somewhat  pointed  way  in  which  his  name  and  his 
mother's  name  are  'mentioned  by  Jordanes  lends  aoms 
probability  to  the  idea  that  the  De  Sd>ui  Geticie  waa  put 
forth  in  Uie  interests  of  a  third  party,  Italian  rather  than 
Gothto  or  Byantine,  and  possibly  headed  by  Pope  Vigilina, 
who  may  have  wished  to  advocate  the  claims  of  thia  infant 
to  an  independent  sovereignty  in  Italy. 

The  De  Jtfiw  Oetleie  fcUs  Bstonlly  into  foor  ptrta.  The  Snt 
(ehnpa  L-ziiL)  otftimnoM  with  a  geogrtphiesl  detcriptian  of  tka 
thiM  quarters  of  th*  world,  tnd  m  mors  dotail  of  Britain  and 
"  Scaniia'  (Sweden),  from  wMoh  the  Ootht  under  their  Uas  Bei% 
mignted  to  the  soathem  ooant  of  &e  Baltie.  Their  al^ntioa 
aeroee  what  has  sinee  been  called  Lithnasia,  to  the  ahone  of 
the  Enzisa^  and  their  difTerantiation  into  Viaigothi  and  Oatrogotlt^ 
follow.  Chape.  v.-ziiL  contain  an  aceoniit  of  the  intronve  Geta. 
ScTthiaa  dement  Wore  sUoded  to. 

like  second  eeetion(chaps.ziv.-zziv.)retOTBt  to  the  traehlstoiyet 
the  OotUe  aation,  eets  forth  the  genealogy  of  the  Amal  king^  aad 
deicribes  the  inraada  <rf  the  Ck>ths  into  the  Roman  empiri  in  tiie 
8d  century,  with  the  foundation  and  the  OTerthrew  of  the  wreat  lat 
aomawbat  abadowy  kingdom  of  Herminric  He  author  here  pro- 
bably rests  to  aome  eztent  on  Omaiaa,  Ammianna,  and  other  Latin 
hiatotian%  but  dnws  partially  at  leaat  from  natiTe  aonroea. 

The  third  asotion  (chaps.  zzv.-zlriL)  tiaoes  ike  hiatorr  of  tha 
West  Oothe  from  the  Hnnniah  iavaaion  to  the  downfall  f>f  the 
Gothic  kingdom  in  4anl  under  AlarieJI.  (376  to  E(I7  a.d.  ).  Tbe 
best  pert  of  thia  eeotion,  and  indeed  ot  tbe  whole  book,  ii 
tbe  aaven  chapters  devoted  to  Attila'a  invaaion  of  Gaal  and  tbe 
battle  of  the  JfaaTiao  plains.  Hare  we  Iuto  in  all  pnbabilitr  a 
verbatim  extract  from  Oaaeiodorine,  who  has  interwoveD  with  hia 
namtiva  large  portions  of  tbe  Gothic  ngaa.  Tbe  eelsbnlca 
exprtaeion  "certaminis  gaodla"  assiilWHl  came  at  flrat  naitfaer 
bom  the  suave  minister  Oasaiodoiius  nsr  from  the  smsTl  analart 
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nottrr  JorduiM,  bat  ii  tia  ImnsUtion  of  aom*  tbon^t  which 
firat  loand  nttoronca  thnragh  the  lija  ot  %  Gothio  miiutnl. 

Tha  fourth  section  (chape  xlriii.  -ir. )  tnou  tha  historf  of  tho  Eut 
Ooths  froiii  tha  aune  Hanniah  Liniioa  to  tha  fint  ovenhrow  of  tha 
Gothic  moiurchT  in  Itair  (S7(-S8I)).  In  thi<  fonrth  aeetion  an 
iuv'tad,  aomawbat  oat  ol  thair  proper  place,  aom*  TalaabU  detaila 
aa  to  the  Oothi  Minora,  "  on  immense  people  dveUing  in  the 
TKion  of  Nicopolia,  with  their  hij;h  prieat  and  prinute  Vullilss, 
whs  la  aud  alao  to  hare  taaght  them  letters."  The  book  dosea 
with  the  allusion  to  Germanua  and  tha  poneg^rric  on  Justinian  sa 
tha  eonqneror  of  the  Gotha  referred  to  above. 

Ai  to  the  style  and  literaiy  character  of  Jordsiet,  everr  author 
who  has  nscd  him  apeaka  in  terms  of  severe  censure,  'vhien  he 
is  left  to  himself  and  not  merely  transcribing,  he  ia  sometimes 
scarcely  grammaticaL  There  are  awkward  saps  in  his  narrative  and 
statements  inconsistent  with  each  other.  He  qaotca,  as  if  he  were 
fanuliarly  acquainted  with  their  writings,  about  tventy  Greek  and 
Bomon  writers,  of  whom  it  is  almoet  certain  that  ha  had  not  read 
more  than  three  or  four.  At  the  same  time  he  dooa  not  quote  the 
chronicler  HarceUiniu,  from  whom  ha  hoa  copied  verbatim  the  his- 
tory of  tha  dapositiaii  of  Angnstnlas.  All  thesefaiUts  make  him 
a  pecnliarly  unsatisfactory  fcnthori^  to  depend  upon  where  we  can- 
not check  hia  statements  by  those  it  other  authors.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  ia  profeaedly  •  transcriber, 
and,  it  lui  itory  be  correct,  a  transcriber  under  pecuuarlvnnfavonr- 
able  dtrmmatancea,  He  has  also  himself  suffered  much  from  the 
iDaceniacTof  oopyista.  But  nothing  has  really  been  more  onfortu- 
nate  for  the  reputation  of  Jordanea  aa  a  writer  than  the  extreme 
reoiontnan  of  the  information  which  he  has  preserved  to  lu  The 
'entonio  tribes  whose  dim  original  ha  records  have  ia  the  oonrae 
ot  coLturie*  attained  to  world-wide  dominion.  The  battle  in  the 
Manriae  plains,  of  which  he  is  reallv  the  Mile  historian,  ia  now  seen 
to  have  had  at  leaat  as  important  bearings  on  the  deatiniea  of  the 
world  aa  Uarathon  or  Waterloo.  And  thua  tiie  hasty  pamphlet  of  a 
half-educated  Gothic  monk  has  bean  forced  into  prominence,  almost 
into  rivalry  with  the  finished  productions  of  the  great  writera  of 
classical  antiquity.  No  wonder  tliat  it  atanda  the  oomparlsan 
badly ;  bat  with  all  its  faults  the  Ik  Sebus  OMds  of  Jordanea  will 
I'Tobebly  ever  retain  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  Dc  MorOnu 
Otnuutcrum  of  Tacitus,  ss  a  chief  source  of  information  respect- 
ing tlie  history,  institutions,  and  modes  of  thought  of  onr  Teutonic 
Anebthen. 


T< 


^1.— The  ehlef  MSS.  o(  tha  MJMiu  Alfcli  are  one  It  Haldillierx  of 
tlia  ath  eantnry  sad  one  at  the  VaUeaa  of  the  .lOth,  on*  at  UOan,  two  of  tha 
nth  sad  ISth  centoTlM  at  Vlaniia,  aad  one  of  tha  ISth  cantniy  at  Ulinlch. 
IMartaaiMIr  tha  Haiaellxrg  md  Tlcniia  USS.  paiishld  la  tha  Ore  at  Prof. 
Mcnrnaaa'a  honsa,  tat  not  b«f  ore  he  had  aceorstclT  eollAtad  tfaam. 

JtffMMt^— The  adVNa  vrtMfpf  of  tha  J)t  lUbu$  Ottiett  vaa  pubUahid  ty  Pan- 
Bafir,  at  Anaabiirs,  IBIS.  Two  of  the  best  kDOwB  adltiona  an  thoia  In  Muratorl't 
JBaniM  /la/fMTvm  BeripterUj  Tol.  L  (which  glTsa  QtnVt  text  coSatad  1>J 
J.  A.  Baxa  with  tha  Aniliroalan  MS.,  and  which  alao  eoBtalna  the  Da  Htffmomm 
AMoMifoMO,  and  In  Orotlna'i  Bittoria  GoUJtomm,  Tmmdatomm,  CT  lamfftbar- 
dematp  Amaterdam.  16SS.    A  new  adiUon   i  axpactad  framPtofeaaor  Komnuan. 

JMtratmrt. — ^Tha  foraffolng  anlda  la  ctaleflf  lonndad  oa  Ton  Sjrbel'i  aiaar,  De 
f^nttbu*  JwdmtU  (18S8),  Schlzran'a  Dt  ratiou*  fwa  tefar  Jtrdantm  ei  Cauio- 
domm  titimxtdai  OammtmMio,  Dorpat,  ISM;  Kopke'a  DU  A^/S»ff€  du  KBnig- 
thamt  ttt  dw  giMlm,  BarVn,  lU*;  Dahn'a  DU  Ztmlct  dtr  Oirauwa,  Tol. 
IL,  Mnnlch,  IMl;  Ebert'a  OlKa<cU«  im-  OtrUIHci-UltlmUtlim  LUintta; 
Xtflpde,  1874;  and  Wattesbaeh-a  PtuUeUattt  QmAUUttiMUm  «n  MUMalUr, 
Beriln,  U77.  CT.  B.) 

JORTIN,  Jomr  (1698-1770),  a  writer  on  theological 
Buljecti,  was  tKb  son  of  a  Protestant  refugee  from  Brittany, 
and  was  born  in  London  23d  October  1698.  In  bii  tenth 
year  ha  entered  Charterhonse  school,  and  in  1716  he  be- 
came a  penuoner  of  Jeans  College,  Cambridge,  whore  his 
reputation  as  a  Greek  scholar  led  the  classical  tntor  of 
hu  college  to  select  him  to  translate  certain  passages  from 
EnstathioB  for  the  ose  of  Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer, 
He  graduated  EA.  in  1719  and  llA.  in  1723.  In  the 
latter  year  he  published  a  small  Tolume  of  Latin  verse 
entitled  Lutvt  PotiieL  Having  reouved  prieet's  otders  in 
172i,  he  was  in  1736  presented  by  his  college  to  the 
Ticarage  of  Swavesey  in  Cambridgeshire^  an  appointment 
which  he  resigned  in  1730  to  become  preacher  of  a  chapel 
in  New  Street,  London.  In  1731,  along  with  some  friends, 
he  began  a  publication  entitled  Afitceltaneoiu  Obterva- 
ticnt  on  Aidhon  Ancient  and  Modem,  which  appeared  at 
intervals  daring  two  years.  In  1737  he. was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Eastwell  in  Kent,  and  in  1761  he  became 
rector  of 'St  Dnnstan's-in-the-East.  Bhordy  after  becoming 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  in  1763,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  prebendal  stall  of  St  Panl's,  and  to  the  vicarage  of 
Kensington,  and  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  of 
itmiw.    He  dM  »t  Kensington,  September  6,  1770. 


The  principal  works  of  Jortin  are  J)uai*iioiu  Coiueming 
the  Truth  of  the  ChrUtian  Rtligion,  1746;  Semarkt  o» 
£edeti<utieat  Sutory,  1761 ;  I^e  of  Sramui,  3  vols., 
1760,  1760,  founded  on  the  life  by  Le  Qeix),  but  con- 
taimng  a  large  amount  of  new  matter;  and  Traeli  PkUoh- 
gical,  Critieal,  and  JiiieeUaneou*,  1790,  All  his  works  dis- 
play great  learning  and  some  acuteneas  both  of  research  and 
criticism,  but  though  written  in  a  lively  style  they  do  not  beat 
that  stamp  of  origiQality  which  confers  permanent  interest 
See  Dianay*;  J^i/<  of  Jorlin,  1792;  and  the  "  Accoup'^  of  bis  Lifo 
and  Writinsa  "  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  tlse  Bemarla  m  Bcdaiadiad 
Hittory  published  in  1618. 

JOSEPH,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  northern  Israel, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  land  from  the  plain  of  Esdmelon 
to  the  mountain  country  of  Benjan^in  £nd  tlirew  out  colonies 
to  Bashan  and  northern  Gilead  (see  Issaxl,  p.  397). 
Unlike  the  other  sons  of  Jd^b,  Joseph  is  usnally  reckoned 
as  two  tribes,  the  younger  but  more  numerous  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  to  which  Jo^na  belonged,  having  the  pre- 
eminence over  the  other — Uanaseeh.  In  Ephraim  lay  the 
city  of  Shechem  with  the  tomb  of  the  tribal  ancestor,  and 
the  great  sanctuary  of  Shiloh  where-  the  ark  stood  till  the 
battle  of  Ebeneter  destroyed  for  a  time  the  hegemony  ef 
Joseph,  till  after  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  he  again 
became  "  the  crowned  one  of  his  brethren  "  (Qen.  zlix.  26 ; 
Deut  zzxiiL  16),  Along  with  the  small  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
which  as  its  name  indicates  lay  immediately  to  the  south, 
the  house  of  Joseph  constituted  the  group  known  as  sons 
of  Rachel  (the  ewe),  which  with  the  sons  of  Leah  (the 
antelope)  claimed  a  higher  ancestry  than  the  other  Hebrews 
(the  SODS  of  Jacob's  concubines). 

The  name  of  Joseph,  the  tribal  ancestor,  is  explained  in 
Qen.  zxx.  34,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  spelling  *|tf*,  as 
meaning  <'he  addeth"  (hence  in  Ps.  Izzzi.  6  [E.  V.  6]  the 
resolved  form  ICni^*).  Another  hand  in  Qen.  zzx.  33  takw 
the  word  from  1C^,  "he  taketh  away."  The  histoty  of 
Joseph,  Qen.  zzzvii.-L,  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  earliest 
strata  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  narratives  of  the  Jehovist  and 
non-Levitical  Elohist,  the  larger  share  belonging  to  the  latter 
anthor,  himself  probably  a  member  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 

The  history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  displays  remarkable  familiarity 
with  the  drcnmstonces  and  usages  of  that  country  (sea  Xbers, 
AtgypUn  und  die  Boeher  Moiit,  Leipsic,  1888),  but  preeents  no  date 
which  enable  us  with  certainty  to  combine  the  Biblical  record  with 
known  eventsinEgyptian  history.  It  iistill  disputed  whether  Joseph 
came  to  £gypt,beiore,  under,  or  after  the  Hyksos.  The  firat  opiniini, 
which  is  supported  by  Hansen  and  others,  involves  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  period  of  five  hundred  and  eleven  years  assigned  to  the 
Hykaoa  by  Ilanetho,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  date  snbaequent  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Semitic  invaders  (e.9.,nnderBethiI.  asXepsfna 
suggests)  demands  a  great  shortening  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  of  Exod.  xiL  iO,  if  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  was  Sathi^ 
successor,  Barneses  II.  That  the  Israelites  entered  1^^  under  tha 
Hyksos  is  already  mentioned  as  the  current  opinion  of  his  tlma  by 
George  Syncellaa,  and  is  followed  by  many  modems,  who  observe 
that  the  promotion  of  a  Hebrew  appears  most  natural  undsr  • 
Semitic  dynasty.  See  Eotpt,  voL  vu.  pw'741,  and  for  Bmpch's 
supposed  monumental  reference  to  the  seven  yaara*  famine,  ibid. ,  p. 
738.  The  Egyptian  tale  ot  "  The  Two  Brothera,"  which  pieaanta  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  the  story  of  Joaeph,  ia  given  in  Seeordi  if  the 
Pott,  vol.  it 

The  name  of  Joseph  was-  common  among  the  later  Jews ; 
of  the  Biblical  personages  by  whom  it  was  borne  Uie  best 
known  are  Joseph  the  husband  of  Kary,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathtea,  Joseph  Barnabas,  and  Joseph  Barsabas. 

JOSEPH,  the  husband  of  Maiy  the  mother  of  Jesns,  was 
a  descendaqt  of  the  house  of  David,  and  followed  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter  in  the  village  of  Nazareth.  Of  his  penonal 
history  practically  nothing  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  died  before  the  beginning  of  the  publio 
ministry  of  Christ ;  at  least  this  seems  a  fair  inference  from 
the  fact  that  no  mention  of  him  ia  made  in  passages  relating 
I  to  this  period  where  the  mother  and  biethien  oli 
\  Jesns  are  introdnt^    From  John  six,  26  it  is  dMr, 
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that  he  wm  not  alire  at  tlie  time  of  the  erneifizion. 
Eeolanutieal  tradition,  probablj  inflnenead  hy  dogmatie 
prapoaiaiiioni,  has  it  that  when  married  to  Mary  £•  was 
already  eightj  jrears  of  age  and  the  father  o(  fonr  aons  and 
two  danghtere,  and  that  hia  first  wife  waa  named  Salome^ 
a  connexion  of  the  family  of  John  the  Baptist  In  the 
Soman  Catholic  Church  the  19th  of  Marchhas  rinoe  1642 
been  a  feast  of  obligation  in  his  honou.  His  cnltns  is  on 
the  inereaiei 

JOSEPH  L  (1678-1711),  Uoly  Boman  emperor,  was 
bom  in  Vienna  Jnly  26, 1678.  In  1689  he  received  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  in  1 690  that  of  the  king  ^  the  Romans ; 
and  in  1706  he  loooeeded  his  father,  Leopdd  L,  as  Holy 
Roman  emperor.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  snceeasion  was 
raging  at  Oe  time  of  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne ; 
and  It  oontinned  during  the  whole  of  hit  reign.  Thanks 
to  the  genius  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene^  Joseph  was  able 
to  mf'"*^'"  in  this  struggle  the  greatest  military  traditions 
of  the  empire ;  and,  the  French  troope  haring  been  gradu- 
ally driren  out  of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  Louis  XIT. 
was  compelled  to  ask  several  times  for  the  conclusion  of 
peaoa.  The  pope  also  gave  evidence  of  the  emperor't  power 
by  recognizing  his  brother  Charles  as  king  of  Spun.  In 
1706  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria,  and  in  1708  the 
doke  of  Mantua,  were  pnt  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  for 
supporting  the  enemy  of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  emperor 
not  only  seized  Bavaria,  but  began  to  partition  it  He  was 
tneceasf ul,  too^  in  Hungary,  where  he  pnt  down  a  rebellion 
that  had  broken  oat  in  &e  time  of  his  father.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  found  it  pmdent  to  manifeit  a  conciliatory 
spirit  in  Us  telatbns  to  Charles  XU  of  Sweden,  who  in 
1706  made  his  way  from  Poland  to  Saxony  through  Silesia. 
In  1707  the  emperor  eondnded  treaties  with  him,  granting 
religions  liberty  to  the  Silesian  Protestants,  and  restoring 
to*&em  npwai^  of  two  hundred  churches  which  had  been 
aeiMd  by  the  Jesuits.  TleBe  concessions  were  not  unwill- 
ingly made  by  the  emperor,  who,  although  a  sincere 
Catholie,  was  of  a  toknnt  disposition.  He  showed  his 
respect  for  the  eonstitntipn  and  dignity  of  the  empire  by 
sappprting  ths  diet  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  functions,  by 
promoting  the  activity  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  by 
leatoring  DonanwSrth,  which  had  been  mediatized  by 
Bavaria,  to  the  position  of  a  free  imperial  city.  He  died 
of  small-poz  on  the  17th  of  April  1711. 

JOSEPH  IL  (1741-1790),  Holy  Roman  emperor,  bom 
in  Vienna  March  IS,  1741,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Francis  L  and  Maria  Theresa,  He  was  made  king  of  the 
IU>mans  in  1764;  and  in  1765  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
Holy  Boman  emperor.  Maria  Theresa  declared  him  co- 
regent  of  her  hereditary  states,  but  almost  all  real  power 
she  retained  in  her  own  hands.  He  received  full  anthority 
only  in  the  regulation  of  the  military  system,  into  whidk 
he  introdaced  many  changes,  following  in  the  main  the 
txample  of  Frederick  the  Great  Chiefly  by  his  advice 
Maria  Theresa  was  indnced  to  associate  herself  with  Russia 
andProasia  in  the  partition  of  Poland;  and  in  1777  he 
persuaded  her  to  force  Tnrkey  to  snrrender  Bnkowina. 
Wbm  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  died 
oat  in  1777,  Joseph  claimed  a  large  part  of  ita  territory ; 
bat  Frederick  ths  Qraat  resisted  his  pretensions,  and  in 
1779,  after  a  nominal  war,  the  emperor  accepted  the  treaty 
of  Teseheo,  by  which  he  obtained  only  a  small  oonceasion. 
Before  this  time  he  had  sought  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
fntate  dnties  by  extensive  travels  in  his  own  statea  and  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  everywhere  he  had  made  a  favour^ 
aUe  impression  by  his  genial  courtesy.  In  1769  he  had 
visited  frederiek  the  Oreat,  for  whom  he  had  at  that  time 
a  wann  admiration ;  and  in  the  following  year  Frederick 
ntamed  the  visit,  going  back  to  Prnssia  with  the  eonvio- 
ttvR  tiMi  it  WV14I4  b9  necfsSMy  ''  to  kee^  his  e^e  on  that 


young  man."  On  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1780^ 
Joseph  became  sole  mler  of  the  Anstrisn  states.  He  was 
penetrated  by  the  ehaiacteristie  ideas  of  the  18th  owtniy 
as  to  the  duties  of  an  abeolnte  monarch,  and  began  at  onea 
to  give  effect  to  them  in  a  fearless  and  abnoct  revolntaonary 
spirit  His  first  step  was  to  combine  the  varions  national- 
ities subject  to  him  into  a  single  state  with  thizteea 
administrative  districts.  He  refused  to  be  crowned  king 
of  Hungary,  and  would  not  aummon  the  Hnngarian  die^ 
insisting  that  the  country  should  be  governed  as  a  pnnTinea^ 
and  causing  Qennan  to  be  used  as  the  offidal  uagaagp. 
Among  other  reforms  he  proclaimed  the  abolitiott  of  aacf- 
dom,  snbititnted  various  punishments  for  the  capital 
penalty,  established  common,  tribunals,  and  issued  new 
codes  based  on  the  principle  that  all  dtinna  are  equal 
before  the  law.  He  transferred  the  oensotship  of 
books  from  the  dergy  to  laymen  of  liberal  sympatiiiea, 
and  granted  complete  freedom  to  jonmaliam.  He 
instituted  public  libraries  and  obssrvatoriea,  founded  a 
medical  college  in  Vienna,  a  nniveiaity  in  Lemberg,  and 
achools  for  the  middle  rliisnws  in  various  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  and  encouraged  art  by  offering  piiaea  ia  eon* 
nexion  with  the  academy  of  the  plastic  arts.  Ihdnstry 
and  trade  ha  fostered  by  'destroying  many  monopolies,  by 
aiding  in  ths  establithmisnt  of  new  mannfaetniea,  by  miaing 
Fiama  to  the  position  of-  a  free  harboar,  and  by  opening 
the  Danube  to  his  subjects  from  its  source  to  ue  Black 
Sea.  His  eoftlesiastioal  policy  was  of  ao  bold  a  rharvMit 
that  Pope  Pius  VL  went  to  Vienna  for  the  purpoae  of 
ezpostnlsting  with  him,  but  found  that  the  emperor  was 
beyond  the  range  of  his  influence.  The  hierarchy  waa 
forbidden  to  correspond  with  the  Roman  see  withoot 
express  permission  j  and  papal  balls  were  snbjscted  to  die 
Pleueium  Regiwn.  In  1781  he  issaed  an  edict  of  toleca- 
tion,  granting  freedom  of  worship  to  all  Protaatants  and  to 
msmbers  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  between  1783  and 
1790  about  aeven  handred  monaateries  wera  doeed,  the 
membeiB  of  religions  orden  being  reduced  from  63,000  to 
27,000.  All  tiiese  changea  were  well-meant,  but  the 
emperor,  in  the  ardoar  of  his  philanthropy,  shot  too  fat 
ahead  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  peoplcL  Moreover, 
his  good  intentions  wera  often  rendered  fraitiesa  by 
unilalful  or  unsympathetic  subordinates.  In  neariy  emy 
part  of  the  monarchy  diacontent  aoon  manifeated  itaali^  and 
some  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Tyrol  broke  into  open  nbellion. 
The  Hangariana  bitteriy  resented  the  snppression  of  their 
ancient  privilegea,  and  m  1787  the  emperor's  new  inatitn- 
tions  led  in  ssyeral  disbicts  to  a  furious  conflict  bstween 
the  pessantry  and  the  nobles.  Ths  estatea  of  the  Anstrian 
Ketherlands  persistently  opposed  the  execution  of  his 
schemes,  the  dergy  being  especially  active  in  stirring  np 
popular  indignation;  and  when,  in  1789,  he  altogether 
deetroysd  their  ooostitation,  they  rebelled  and  wera  able 
for  eome  months  to  maintain  their  independence^  In 
Hnngary  then  was  so  dangerona  an  agitation  that  in 
January  1790  Joseph  had  to  undo  almost  everything  he 
had  attempted  to  accomplish  in  that  country  during  the 
pravions  nine  years ;  he  sooceeded  only  in  maintsining  the 
decrees  by  which  he  had  abolished  serfdom  and  estaUiahed 
toleration.  Thna  hia  hat  days  wera  rendered  miserable  by 
the  conviction  that  his  career  had  been  a  fsilnrei  He  wns 
not  mora  fortunate  in  his  foreign  policy  than  in  his  home 
government  Early  in  hia  reign,  indeed,  he  gained  some 
ailvaniagea  over  the  Dnteh,  who  wen  obliged  to  abandon 
their  fortrssses  on  the  frontier  of  the  Anstrian  ITetfaerlaada, 
Ajid  when  th«^  rafased  to  open  the  Scheldt^  they  bed  to 
compensate  him  Qa  1786)  by  a  payment  of  tea  milhon 
florins.  In  ths  sams.  year  ha  ranewed  his  daima  on 
Bavarian  territory,  bat  was  thwsited  by  Frederic  the 
Orea^  whp  f^nna^  W  fwiou  lai^  of  jwiaoti  f  W  tfat 
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proteetlm  of  the  German  atates  againat  Aaitriaa  ambition. 
After  tlie  eonelnsion  of  the  treatj  of  Teechen,  Joaeph  made 
it  one  of  the  chief  olgeeta  of  hia  foreign  policy  to  form  an 
•ndoiing  alliance  between  Aoatria  and  Russia;  and  in 
1788,  in  aaaociation  with  Catherine  II.,  he  declared  war 
againit  Torkey.  He  did  not  lire  to  see  the  end  of  this 
war,  which  brooght  him  little  hononr.  On  the  20th  of 
February  1790  he  died,  deeply  diaappointed  that  he  had 
been  able  to  achieve  so  few  ot  the  objects  with  which  he 
hid  began  his  reign.  He  waa  twice  married,  first  to  the 
Prineeaa  Marie  Ionise  of  Parma,  afterwards  to  the  Princess 
Marie  Joaephe  of  Bavaria.  His  only  daughter  died  in 
dtildhood,  so  that  he  waa  snceeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold 
IL  Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  so  Inany  of  bis  plans, 
hia  reign  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  oi  Anstria ;  and 
the  interest  still  excited  by  his  name  was  shown  by  the 
enthaaiasm  with  which  the  people)  of  Anstria  celebrated  in 
1880  the  centenary  of  his  accessisn  as  sole  roler.  On  the 
pedestal  of  his  statne  in  Vienna,  et«cted  by  Francis  L  in 
1807,  are  these  words : — " Josepho  seoondo  qui  salati 
pabliew  visit  non  din,  sed  totoa,*  (j.  ai) 

JOS&FHIKE  Q763-1811),  empress  of.-tiM  French, 
was  bom  at  Trois-Ilets,  Martinique,  on  the  23d  of  June 
I76S,  and  was  the  ^dest  of  three  daughters  bom  to 
Joseph  Taacher  de  la  Pagerie,  lieutenant  in  the  artillery, 
•nd  hia  wife  Rose-Claire  Dea  YargeiB  de  Bannoia  She 
ma  edneated  at  a  local  convent,  from  wliich  she  was 
withdrawn  in  her  fifteenth  year,  knowing  how  to  dance, 
•ing,  and  embroider,  but  little  else.  An  aunt,  resident  in 
France,  was  godmother  to  the  second  son  of  the  Marquis 
de  Beauhamais,  once  the  governor  of  Martinique ;  and  she 
■nggeatad  a  marriage  between  her  god-child  and  niece. 
After  much  negotiation  between  the  families,  in  which  the 
•eeond  and  youngest  daughters  were  both  preferred  to 
Josephine,  her  father  carried  her  to  Hav»  in  1779,  she 
being  already  described  to  her  aunt  and  the  Beanharnais  as 
possessing  a  fine  complexion,  beaatifnl  arms  and  eyes,  and 
.with  a  sweet  voice  and  a  remarkable  taste  for  music — alto- 
gether "  trto-avancte  et  formte  ponr  son  &ge."  On  tte  13tb 
of  December  she  was  married  to  the  Vicomte  Alexandre 
Beauhamais  at  Koisy-le-Orand.  Her  son  Engine  was 
bom  at  a  time  when  her  relations  with  her  husband  were 
embittered  by  jealousy ;  and  after  the  birtb  of  her  daughter 
Hortense-Eug^nie  he  sought  a  separation,  but.  though  ht 
carried  his  request  to  the  pa.-liament,  his  petition  was 
dismissed.  Josephine  went  bA.ck  to  hi,r  parents  in  June 
1788,  and  was  with  them  when  the  Revalat:on  broke  out. 
At  the  request  of  the  vicomte  she  rrturaed,  however,  to 
France  in  1790.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  constitLeat 
assembly,  receiving  at  his  house  the  chiefs  of  the  constitu- 
tional party ;  and  Josephine  waa  admired  by  all  of  tbem 
for  her  dignity,  simplicity,  and  sweetness.  As  the  criaia 
became  more  acute,  her  husband  thought  it  prudeat 
to  withdraw  to  Fertd-Beaubamais,  in  Solognt,  where  he 
left  his  family  when  he  went  to  command  the  army  of  the 
BhinsL  After  his  execution  by  order  of  the  Convention, 
Josephine  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  not  till  the 
end  of  1795  did  regular  remittancee  from  Martinique 
begin  again.  She  was  living  in  the  Rue  Chautereina, 
Paris,  in  a  hoose  of  her  own,  when  she  paid  her  first  visit 
to  Napoleon,  to  thank  him  for  restoring  the  sword  of  her 
husband.  She  was  in  the  full  flower  of  her  womanhood ; 
Napoleon  was  at  once  drawn  to  her ;  on  the  9th  of  March 
1796  they  were  married.  In  twelve  days  he  left  her  to 
take  command  of  the  army  in  Italy ;  but  in  June,  at  his 
earnest  request,  she  joined  him  at  Milan  and  went  on  to 
Brescia.  After  the  peace  of  Liuben  they  lived  at  Monte- 
bello  near  Milan,  and  Joaiphine  was  for  some  time  the 
queen  of  a  court  frequented  by  great  officers  and  diploma- 
^t«.    Having  visited  Rome,  sb9  wwt  biwh  t9  Pww,  w>4 


•t  her  house  assembled  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day.  During  the  expedition  to  Eigypt  ahe  moved  between 
the  capital  and  Flombiii«s ;  but  she  had  her  first  quarrel 
with  Napoleon  on  his  return,  l  cause,  by  an  over^ht,  she 
omitted  meeting  him.  Social  dutie.  of  the  moA  brilliant 
and  difficult  sort  began  to  accumulate  round  her  during 
the  consulate.  At  the  palace  of  the  Luxejibourg  and 
the  Tuileries  her  drawing-room  was  again  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  Paris ;  her  receptions  were  ruled  by  the  old 
traditions  of  regal  oeremuny,  -  id  there  was  an  endless 
round  of  ffites,  entertaiiunents,  and  plays.  Her  beauty 
and  amiability  won  upor  everybody;  and  when  she 
wanted  rest  she  retired  to  Malmaison,  a  conntry  seat  she 
had  bought,  and  amosfi  he  elf  with  a  variety  of  light 
studies  in  botany  and  natural  history.  Rumours  now 
began  to  reach  her  that  Napoleon,  in  despair  cf  offspring, 
meant  to  sue  f^r  a  divorce.  She  had  long  known  that  his 
relativea  were  trying  to  uodermine  her  position ;  and  even 
when  she  knelt  bes'de  him  at  Notre  Dame,  and  received 
the  triple  unction  at  the  ceremony  which  crowned  her 
empress,  a'  e  knew  it  to  bp  a  %.onc. 'B''>n  wrong  from  him. 
After  the  coronation  he  gave  her  less  aad  leas  of  his 
society.  It  was  not,  however,  until  .he  winter  of  1809 
that  he  deUben.tel7  proposed  to  dissolve  the  connexion. 
He  di\  jrced  her  with  much  show  of  tenderaesi,  and  she 
retired  to  Malmaison  with  an  annual  grant  of  two  million 
francs  for  her  estoblishment.  Her  affection  for  Napoleon, 
and  hei*  anxiety  for  his  success,  rem.iu..d  strong  to  the 
hour  of  her  death,  on  May  24,  18U;  and  but  for  his 
inordinate  ambition  he  would  never  have  sought  to  live 
apart  from  Ler.  She  often  provoked  him  by  a  certain  mild 
duplicity  in  Ler  character ;  she  was  extravagant  and  super- 
stitibus ;  yet,  to  fulfil  the  high  destiny  to  which  she  was 
called,  she  brought  much  gentleness,  courage,  and  sweet- 
ness, quai^^ies  which  carried  her  throi.gh  her  reverses  with 
admirable  dignity. 

See  AnV-ia^  ^flloir*  tU  flmftratriet  JotlpUnt,  ISJ8-5I. 

JOSEPHUS,  Flavius,  the  wall-known  historian  of  the 
Jews,  was  bora  at  Jerusalem  in  the  first  year  of  the  reigu 
of  Cali{,ala ;  the  precise  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  lies  some- 
where betwera  September  13,  37,  and  March  16,  38  A.O. 
His  early  advantages  were  very  considetabla  His  father 
Matthia:  b-'longed  lo  one  of  th4  best  priestly  families 
in  the  city,  while  on  his  motler's  side  he  was  descended 
from  Jonathan,  the  first  Hasmonean  high  priest.  The 
po-.ition  of  his  parents  procured  for  him  a  careful  education, 
and  such  was  hiS  progress  (at  letist  if  his  own  acconiit  of 
himself  is  to  be  believed)  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
<raa  o.'tcn  consulted  by  the  hi^h  priests  and  prominent 
cit'zens  on  difficult  points  of  Jewish  law.  At  sixteen  he 
re3ol''ed  upon  an  experimental  study  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
three  leading  sects,  or  schools  of  philosophy,  as  he  prefers 
to  consider  them ;  and,  hearing  that  Banus,  a  celebrated 
Essene,  waa  living  in  the  wilderness  with  the  rigorous 
asceticism  of  a  hermit,  he  joined  him  and  remained  under 
his  teaching  for  three  years.  Returning  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  definitively  joined  the  Pharisees, 
to  whom  he  continued  ever  after  -to  adhere.  In  64  A.tf. 
(let.  26)  he  undertook  a  joumey  to  Rome  to  intercede  for 
some  priests  of  his  acquaintance  whom  Felix  the  procurator 
had  sent  thither  as  prisoners  to  be  tried  on  some  trifling 
charges.  Landing  safely  at  Pnteoli  after  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  by  sliipwreck  in  the  Adriatic,  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Alityms,  a  famous  Jewish  mime  of  the  day, 
and  a  favourite  of  Nero;  by  this  means  he  not  only 
obtained  the  pardon  of  hia  friends,  but  was  aUo  loaded 
with  many  valuable  gifts  by  the  empress  Poppea.  On 
reaching  Judsa  again  ne  found  his  countrymen  beot  at  all 
hazards  on  throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  knowing  well 
tbe  IW)WV««  of  Rome,  aiwl  the  hopelessnew  pf  vnccfssfuHy 
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reaitiog  har  power,  he  (according  to  his  ovn  account,  which 
ii  not  in  itself  very  improbable)  did  Ub  best  to  dissuade 
them  from  any  such  attempt  Ultimately,  however,  after 
the  victory  over  Cestios  Qallna,  he  yielded  to  the  force  of 
the  current,  and  joined  the  revolutionary  movement  in  66, 
being  entrusted  with  the  task  of  governing  and  defending 
the  province  of  Oalilee,  an  appointment  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  family  influence  rather  than  to  any  known 
nilitary  skilL  Proceeding  at  once  to  his  province,  he  sot 
•boat  the  exaention  uf  plans  of  political  reorganization,  at 
the  same  time  fortifying  various  military  positions,  and 
getting  together  and  drilling  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
Vtr  soon,  however,  he  had  to  encounter  the  opposition  of 
a  stfdng  party,  headed  by  John  of  Qiscala,  and  it  was  with 
dlffionlty  that  he  averted  an  insurrection  at  Tarichen,  and 
afterwards  saved  himself  by  flight  from  Tiberias.  His 
enemies  actually  at  one  time  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  recall;  but  the  act  was  afterwards  cancelled,  through 
the  powerful  influence  he  still  possessed  in  Jerusalem. 
Meanwhile  Vespasian  had  assembled  a  large  force  at 
Aotioeh,  and  in  the  spring  of  67  threw  a' garrison  into 
Sepphoris,  whence  (the  troops  of  Josephns  not  waiting  his 
attack)  he  made  himself  master  of  all  Lower  Galilee. 
Josephua  himself  falling  back  on  Tiberias  sent  for  large 
reinforcements  from  Jerusalem;  these  not  being  forth- 
ooming,  he  in  May  shut  himself  up  in  JotApata,  the  defence 
of  wUch  he  maintained  against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  for  forty-seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
the  place  was  taken  by  storm,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as 
had  not  perished  in  Uie  siege  were'put  to  death  by  the 
eonqnerors.  The  governor  himself  demoded  to  be  led 
into  the  presence  of  the  general,  and,  with  great  adroitness 
assuming  the  rfile  of  a  prophet,  told  his  captor  that  he  was 
no  chance  prisoner,  but  had  been  commissioned  by  heaven 
to  predict  that  he  was  shortly  to  become  the  sole  head  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  plan  was  so  far  successful  that 
the  prisoner's  life  wu  spared ;  Vespasian,  'however,  kept 
him  in  close  confinement  for  two  years,  but  on  attaining 
the  purple  liberatedhim.  Thenceforward  Josephns  assnmed 
t)ie  family  name  of  his  patron  (Flavins).  After  hsving 
aeeompanlad  Vespasian  to  Alexandria,  he  attended  Titus 
to  Palestine,  and  remained  in  his  train  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  At  the  risk  of  his  life  he  was  more  than  once 
tent  to  urge  his  countrymen  to  yitld,  but  without  success. 
After  the  fall  of  the  city  he  accompanied  Titus  to  Rome, 
where  Vespasian  anianed  him  a  residence  in  what  had  once 
bean  his  own  hniUe,  conferred  on  him  the  eititenship,  add 
gave  him  a  yearly  pension,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
an  estate  in  Judiea.  Under  Titus  and  Domitian  he  was 
confirmed  in  all  his  privileges,  devoting  the  peaceful 
remainder  of  his  days  to  those  literary  labours  with  which 
his  name  is  now  so  exclusively  associated:  The  precise 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown;  be  must  have  aurvlved 
the  first  century,  for  his  autobiography  mentioni  the  death 
of  Agrippa  II.,  which  occurred  in  100  A.D. 

'  Hii  «xt*nt  works  are  the  foUowing.  (I)  JSTWory  (/  U«  /<wM 
War  ITttfl  Tai  *l«v(«b««  vaX/jMv),  in  MVen  books.  It  wu  origin- 
•lly  writtsn  la  Aruu'c  for  the  bsaeSt  of  the  Jews  dwelling  bayond 
th«  Snphntcs,  bar  wu  aftonrstda  trsulated  bv  ita  aothor  into  tha 
Oraak,  which  alona  we  now  pouaia.  Booka  L-ii.  14  akatch  tlia 
whole  conns  of  Jeirieh  hlstorv  from  the  period  of  the  Msccabeea  to 
the  beginning  oT  ine  war.  Tlia  Kmainder  of  the  vork  givea  »- 
■daat*  socoaat  of  the  entin  atrngxle  ti«ni*4l  to  ita  complete 
somiraaion  in  7S  A.D.  On  its  completion  the  vhole  work  wu 
saemittod  to  Veapulan,  Titna,  and  Agrippa  II.,  who,  tha  author 
tell*  US,  bore  witnna  to  ita  aecurmcy.  Of  it*  general  tnutworthi- 
aeu  then  can  be  no  rea«onabIa  doubt :  Joaephna  had  a  eonaiderable 
peraooal  elian  in  much  of  what  he  records  ;  and  .on  other  point*  he 
seen*  to  have  had  acceaa  to  direct  docamentarj  evidence.  The 
speechsa  which  he  report*  are  not  o(  conraa  to  be  conatruad  hj 
stricter  rulea  than  thoaa  which  occur  in  the  work*  of  Livj  or 
Thocjrdidea  :  and  apart  from  thi*  aomu  allawanrr  alao  moat  be  made 
tft  *  tsadeurr  to  ezig^ntion  or  (aiaa  aceentnatioa  vhenver  hie 


vanity  Judged  snoh  a  Qdnt  to  he  detirsble.  (2)  jtntipiOUi  tf  ijti 
J€m  (UiAaitk  tfxtii»\ciyM\  in  twenty  booka,  a  compndienlin 
Jewiah  hiatonr  from  the  earliest  tiraea  down  to  the  outbreak  of  th< 
war  in  88.  It  wu  completed  in  tha  thirteenth  year  of  Domitias 
(93-M  X.  D. ),  lonff  after  the  author'*  own  intpraat  in  it  had  exhanatsd 
itaell  For  the  firat  eleven  hooka,  oovered  by  the  'Scrintnn  nam- 
tive,  hia  excluiire  authority  aaema  to  hare  twen  the  Bible  itielf 
eapedally  the  IJCX.  ttanaUtion.  He  frequently,  however,  omila 
or  modifie*  points  which  aeemed  to  him  lilcely  .to  give  offence : 
eometimeo  he  •ni<plementi  with  enmnt  tradition*  or  uaesthewoib 
of  his  predeccsaois  in  the  aame  field,  Demetrius  and  Artspanna ;  and 
occaaionally  ha  givee  excerpta  from  profane  writera.  The  nnuiuiig 
nine  booka  are  very  nueqnal  in  merit  The  period  betwcn 
Alexander  the  Great  end  the  Uaccabee*  ia  almost  an  entire  blank. 
Jor  the  Uaoosbean  wan  (xtt  6-xiii  7)  he  had  1  Mare,  to  draw 
upon ;  for  the  raigna  of  the  later  Hasmpneana  (ziiL  S-xir. , 
ha  ia  dependent  upon  the  hiatoriana  Strabo  and  Nicolana  of  Dasua- 
cue.  The  lut-named  writer  is  also  hia  chief  authority  for  the 
portion  of  hia  nanstiv*  which  relates  to  the  times  of  Herod  (xir.- 
xriL),  but  he  tppean  io  have  had  accrfs  to  aoiue  original 
memoirs.  Tha  hiat  three  book*  (xriil-zz.),  nlating  to  the  timn 
immediately  aabsequent  in  the  death  of  Herod,  are  mon  meagn  than 
might  have  bien  expected,  and  by  the  canlcaaneaa  of  their  mannei 
bear  witnen  to  the  aat|)or'*  oonfeaaed  fatigne.  Book  xviiv  (chap,  iil 
aee.  S)  oontains  s  nmatkaU*  paasage  t«lating  to  Jeana  Chriat,  which 
ia  twio4  cited  by  Ensebin*  a*  gennina  (.ff.  Z. ,  i.  11 ;  Dtm.  St. ,  tiL  9, 
106-6),  and- which  i«  met  with  in  all  the  extant  USS.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, nnanimooaly  believed  to  be,  in  ita  present  form  at  least, 
apurioua,  and  those  who  contend  even  for  it*  partial  genninenesi 
are  decidedly  in  the  minority.  (S)  AvUbiegn^f,  in  aeventy-eix 
chapters,  all  of  which,  however,  except  the  first  aiz  and  the  last  tvo 
relate  to  the  occnrrencea  in  Qalilee  in  which  he  had  ao  larg*  a  ahara 
during  68-67  A.D.,  written  in  defence  of  himaelf  againat  the  renn- 
sentatiou*  of  a  certain  Jnstn*  of  Tibeiiaa.  Hi*  narratiTe  of  th«a 
ersnta  cannot  be  regarded  u  an  impartial  one,  and  that  in  aoras 
points  at  Itaat  he  wu  lad  to  aacrifica  truth  to  aelf-interest  eon  bi 
oondoaively  ahown  by  compariaon  even  with  hia  own  earlier  work, 
Jthe  Eittory  qf  On  JeteuA  War.  The  YUa,  which  contain*  tha 
allusion  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  II.,  matt  have  been  written  at  a 
date  aubarqaant  to  100  A.s.  U)  Agairut  Af(»h,  in  two  booka 
Thi*  i*  tha  nanal  but  aomewhst  mideading  tiU*  of  a  general 
apology  for  Jndaiam  in  which  tha  polemic  againat  Anion  oceopn 
only  a  aubordinate  place.  Torphny  cite*  it  \ij  the  title  Ofit 
r»is  "ea^s's'i  while  Origen  and  Eneebios  esll  it  Otfl  r^i  rw 
'levtafatr  If  xw^ntrei.  The  date  of -it*  compoaition  i*  later  than 
that  of  th*  A»liquiHti,  Other  worka  referred  to  by  Jouphos^ 
but  no  longer  extant,  are  (1)  n<fl  tmr  rifmr  (Ant.,  iii.  S,  <), 
which  is  moat  probably  to  be  identified  with  th*  compoaition 
elsewhere  cited  by  the  title  Ilffl  l»m  nl  ahmw  [AhL,  iv.  8,  <); 
and  (2)  ntel-  ttn  xal  rf  t  eiciu  a^a^  in  fonr  book*  {AhI.,  xx. 
11,  2).  The  ao-callea  fonrth  book  of  Maocabees  hstf  aoroetimrs, 
but  etroneoualy,  been  asaigned  to  Joaepho*.  One  or  two  philo- 
aophiesl  treatiaea  are  alao  attributed  to  him  bv  Photin*;  they 
are,  however,  obvionaly  of  Christian  origio,  and  mo«t  probably 
are  from  the  pen  of  Hippoly  tna  of  Ostia.  ' 

'  The  Qreek  text  of  the  iforka  of  Joaephna  wu  ilnt  printed  at  Basel 
in  1644.  The  earliut  critical  editiona  were  those  of  Hudson 
(Oxford,  1720)  and  Havercsmp  (Dttvcht,  1726) ;  tha  text  of  the 
latter  ia  that  given  by  Oberthilr  (S  vol*,  aro.,  Leipaie,  1783-SS)  and 
by  Kichter  (Leiptic,  ltSt-27).  Farther  emendation*  occnr  ia  the 
edition  of  Dindorf  (P*ri*^I845-47),  which  i*  the  bui*  of  Bekker's 
edition  (Leipeic,  1866-Al).  A  new  edition  b**e4  upon  fresh 
collation  of  JISS.  i*  promi*ed  by  Kieee.  The  tnatiaa  AgainM 
Afioh  wu  wparately  edited,  with  notea,  by  J.  O.  UiiUer,  1877. 
The  tranalationa  of  Joaephna  have  been  very  nnnerons,  and  his 
writinga  are  also  the  baaia  of  the  BMum  Judaicum  which  bean 
the  name  of  Egesippua  (oormpted  from  Joaippna),  and  of  tha 
m^iieval  Hebrew  hiatoty  ascribed  to  Joaippon  ben  Gorion.  Fm 
the  whole  aubject,  biographical  and  literary,  aee  Bchiirei's  NTlid-t 
Zeitg€xMMi  (1874)  and  hi*  exhanativa  article  "  Josephns "  in 
Henog-PliH'a  Xeal-Siuycl.,  vol  viL  (1880). 

JOSHUA  (»<^n;  or  in  later  Heb.  t«^.,  Gr.  lijowSt^ 
whence  "Jeans"  in  the  A..V. 'of  Hek  iv.  8;  another 
form  of  tha  name  ia  Hoshea,  Kum.  ziiL  8,  16),  first 
the  lieutenant  and  afterwards  the  tnccesaor  of  Uos«% 
war  the  snn  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  left 
Egypt,- along  with  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Israel,  at  the 
time  of  the  ezodos.  In  thi  Pentateuch,  he  is  first 
mentioned  as  being  the  victorious  commander  of  the 
Tstaelites  in  their  battle  against  the  Amalekitee  at  Rcphidim 
(E£  zviL  9-13),  and- he  is  represented  as  having  earned 
further  distinction  along  with  Caleb  by  hia  calm  and 
conrageooi  demeanour  in  the  midst  of  the  popular  tunolt 
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wnisd  by  the  report  of  the  spies  (Sam.  xir,  6-9,  38). 
On  the  death  of  Moees  he  aeaomed  the  leadership  to  which 
he  had  preriooslj  been  deeignated  by,  his  chief,  and  the 
book  koown  by  bis  name  is  entirely  occupied  with  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  oat  the  task  thns  laid  to 
tis  hand, — that  of  taking  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
On  the  completion  of  the  reconnaissance  by  the  two  spies, 
he  left  Shittim  with  his  army,  preceded  by  the  ptiest-bome 
ark  of  the  coTenant  The  Joidaa  haring  been  miraenlonsly 
crossed,  bis  first  encampment  was  at  QilgaL  Jericho  and 
Ai  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  people  of  Oibeon  beeame 
Tassala.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeon  the  fire  kings  of 
the  Amorites  were  crashed  in  a  decisive  battle  in  which  the 
▼ery  elements  conspired  to  favour  the  inrader,  and  (to  nse 
the  poetical  language  of  the  book  of  Jashar)  "the  sun 
atood  still  and  '  the  moon  stayed  until  the  people  h&d 
arenged  thcmselTes  upon  their  enemies."  The  .victorions 
arms  of  Israel  were  now  directed  northwards  against  a 
league  of  Canaaoite  potentates  nnder  the  hegemony  of 
Jabin,  king  of  Hasor;  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  Joi^na  surprised  and  crushed  them  at  the  waters 
of  Kerom,  Hazor  itself  being  taken  and  burnt.  Thns  far 
the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  book  of  Joshua ;  the  remain- 
ing twelve  describe  the  partition  of  the  (conquered  and 
nnconquered)  country  among  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
conclude  with  a  resamd  of  his  parting  exhortations.  At 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  he  died  and  was  buried 
in  this  inheritance  in  Timnath-aerah,  in  the  territory  of 
Ephraim.  For  the  book  of  Joshu^  an  integral  part  of 
that  part  of  the  Old  Testament  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Hezatench,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  heading  Penta- 

TBUOH. 

CritlosI  investigatian  hts  (ho*!!  that  the  history  m  Joshua  si  now 
•katohad  is  a  composits  narratiTe,  made  np  mauly  from  the  two 
Elohiatio  (or,  aa  toaj  are  now  geaeisUy  eaUed,  tha  Elohiatio  and 
tha  Levitioal)  doeomanta.  Frwmenta  of  an  acconnt  of  the  oon- 
qnaat  o(  Canaan  older  than  either  of  theaa  writings  ara  praaarred 
in  the  book  of  Jndgaa,  and  it  is  gensrally  raoomixad  oy  reoont 
ini^niiera  that  thaprogreaa  of  thelaraaliteawaa  mnon  alower  and  their 
actum  leaa  united  tlian  appean  on  tha  face  of  the  book  of  Jokhna 
aa  we  now  read  it,  the  atatutioa  of  the  liovitical  record  in  partionlar 
applying  properly  to  a  mnoh  later  data,  from  this  point  of  view 
Joahoa  appeals  rather  as  the  leadar  of  Ephraim  than  of  all  lanal.  Ha 
b  for  ths  north  what  Caleb  was  for  the  aonlli.  Bee  Ibraxl  and 
JVDOSS,  and  compare  a  paper  by  Ueyer  in  Stade'a  ZtUtcK.  t. 
ATlidu  Wit.,  ToL  L  (188T).  See  alao  Ewald,  O-MchU,  voL  u. 
Ths  only  extra-Biblical  notice  of  Joahns  la  ths  inaoription  of 
mora  than  dottbtfnl  gennincncsi  givan  by  Prooopina  ( fana.,  iL  20^, 
and  mentioned  also  by  Hoaes  of  Chorene  (ffut  Arm.,  i.  18).  It  la 
said  to  hare  atood  at  Tingta  in  Manretania,  and  to  hare  borne  that 
those  who  erected  it  had  fled  before  1i)iraEf  i  Xsniit. 

JOSIAH,  the  last  but  four  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was 
ths  son  of  Amon,  whom  he  succeeded  when  only  eight 
years  old,  the  people  having  declared  in  his  favour  against 
the  conspirators  who  had  murdered  his  unworthy  father. 
The  circumstances  of  the  regency  which  must  have  existed 
daring  his  minority  are  not  recorded ;  it  is  not  until  his 
eighteenth  year  (for  2  Chr.  zzziv.  3  cannot  be  set  against 
the  explicit  testimony  of  3  Kings  zxiL,  zziii.)  that  he 
emerges  into  the  light  of  history,  when  we  find  him 
interested  in  the  repair  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
religions  movement  of  which  this  was  a  symptom  took 
more  dtfnite  shape  with  the  finding  by  Hilkiah  the  high 
pneat  of  a  copy  of  "the  book  of  the  law."  The  reasons 
for  believing  this  to  have  been  (substantially  at  least)  the 
book  of  Denterouomy  cannot  be  detailed  h'erew  They  were 
already  appreciated  by  Jerome  and  Chrysostom,  and  no 
very  careful  examination  is  required  to  show  that  the  effect 
of  ita  perusal  was  to  bring  about  a  religions  reformation, 
which  in  all  ita  features  was  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
•diptions  and  exhortations  of  that  remarkable  compositioa 
The  main  features  of  the  movement  (which  extended  into 
tlie  adjoining '  kingdom  of  Samaiis,  at  that  time  a  looesly 


governed  Assyrian  dependency)  haVe  already  been  sketched 
in  the  article  lasAXi.  On  the  secular  aspects  of  the  reign 
of  Joaiah  Scripture  is  almost  wholly  silent  Thns  nothing 
is  related  of  the  ^reat  Scythian  invasion,  which  aa  we  know 
from  Herodotus  (L  105)  took  place  at  this  period,  and 
must  have  approached  Judah,  being  probably  alluded  to 
by  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah.  The  storm  which  shook  the 
great  world  poweis  was  favourable  to -the  peace  of  Josiah's 
kingdom ;  the  power  of  Assyria  was  practically  broken, 
and  that  of  the  CSialdeans  had  not  yet  developed  itself  into 
the  aggressive  forms  it  afterwards  assumed  But  in  his 
thirty-first  year  Josiah  for  some  unexplained  reason  was 
rash  enough  to  place  himself  in  the  path  of  Pharaoh  Necho 
in  his  military  expedition  against  the  king  of  Assyria ;  a 
disastrous  encounter  took  place  at  Megiddo,  in  which  he 
lost  at  once  his  crown  and  life  (set.  39). 

j6sIKA,  Hikl6s  or  KiOHOii^  Babon  (1794-1866), 
the  greatest  and,  next  to  J6kai,  most  prolific  Hungarian 
novelist,  was  bom  28th  April  1794,  at  Torda  in  Transyl- 
vania, of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  parents.  After  finishing 
the  usual  course  of  legal  studies  at  Kobzsv&r  (Klausenborg), 
he  in  1811  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  amy, 
joining  a  cavalry  regiment,  with  which  he  subsequently  took 
part  in  the  Italian  campaign.  In  1813  he  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  snb-lientenant,  and  on  the  battlefield  of 
Mlncio  (Febmary  8, 1814)  to  that  of  lieutenant.  Elevated 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  he  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Napoleon,  and  was  present  at  the  entry  of  the  allied  troops 
into  Paris  (31st  March  1814).  In  1818  Jteika  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  returned  to  Hungary,  and 
married  his  first  wife  Elizabedi  KallaL  The  union  proving 
sn  unhappy  one,  Jdaks  parted  from  his  wife,  settled  on 
his  estate  at  Sznrdok.in  Transylvania,  and  devoted  himself 
to  agricultural  and  literary  pursuits.  .  Drawn  into  the  sphere 
of  politics,  he  took  part  in  the  memorable  Transytvaniaa 
diet  of  1834.  At  about  this  period  J6sika  first  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  writer  of  fictioa  In  1836  he  brought 
out  his  Abafi,  2  vols.,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  nil 
literary  reputation.  He  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciencee  and  of  the 
Eisfaludy  Society ;  of  the  latter  he  became,  in  1841, 
director,  and  in  184i  vice-president  In  1847  J6sika 
appeared  at  the  Transylvanian  diet  as  second  dspnty  for 
the  county  of  Szolnok,  and  sealously  supported  the  move- 
ment for  the  union  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  propec 
In  the  same  year  he  was  converted  to  Protestantism,  was 
formally  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  married  Baroness 
Julia  Podmaniczky,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  happily 
until  his  death.  Bo  great  was  Jteika's  literary  activity 
that  by  the  time  of  the  revolution  (1848)  he  hsid  already 
produced  about  sixty  volumes  of  romances  and  novels, 
besides  numerous  contributions  to  literary  and  political 
periodicals.  Both  as  magnate  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
Hungarian  diet  and  by  his  writings  J6sika  aided  the 
revolutionary  movement,  with  which  he  was  soon  personally 
identified,  being  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  national  defence.  Consequently,  after  the  capi- 
tulation at  Viligos  (13th  Augnat.1849),  he  found  it  neoea- 
saiy  to  flee  the  cotmtry,  and  settled  first  at  Dresden  and 
then,  in  1860,  at  Brussels^  where  he  resumed  his  literary 
pursnits  anonymously.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Dresden, 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  27th  February  1866.  The 
romances  of  J6si)(a,  written  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  chiefly  of  a  historical  and  social- 
political  character,  his  materials  being  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  the  annals  of  his  own  cotmtry.  Among  his  more 
important  works  may  be  specially  mentioned,  besides  Abafi 
—The  Poet  Zrmyi,  1843 ;  The  laa  of  the  Batorit,  1837; 
The  Bohemicuu  in  Hungari/,  1839 ;  Ettker,  1863 ;  /Vmcit 
Rmay  II.,  1861 ;  and  A  Vegv^nak,  a  tale  of  the  time 
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•f  ihe  Transylrtnian  prince  BetUen  Oibor,  1864.  Manjr 
of  Jteika'a  noTels  have  been  traasbtted  into  Oenoan,  the 
earlier  ones  b7  Klein,  Schirarz,  Steinaeker,  and  EoTica, 
and  the  later  by  J6sika'8  second  wife  Jnlia,  herself  an 
aathoreas  of  considerable  merit 

Sm  K.  Moenich  »nd  8.  Vutkoidch,  Itagyar  Ir6h  NMdra,  Bud«- 

?nt,  1876  i  M.  JikuL  «  J<Mk«  UiU(J«  Emlekezete,"  A  Ki^aludy- 
incudg  BOupjai,  Ui  Myam,  roL  UL,  Put,  18«9 ;  0.  W.  Stain, 
tckar,  UngarMi*  Lyriker,  Laiptie,  1874.  CL  ako  JMka't 
autoUognpIiy — End&irai,  Pest,  1865,  toL  ir. 

JOSQUIN.  See  DuFKis,  JosQunr,  toL  viL  pw  101, 
mosioal  composer,  ordinarily  designated  by  the  name 
Joaqnin. 

JOST,  liLLK  tS.xvs.vz  (1793-1860),  historical  writer, 
was  born  on  February  22,  1793,  at  Bembarg,  and  stadied 
at  the  gymnasiam  of  WolfenbUttel,  whence  he  passed 
successively  to  the  nnirersities  of  Giittingen  and  Berlin. 
In  Berlin  he  taoght  a  school  from  1826  till  1836,  when 
he  received  die  appointment  of  upper  master  in  the  Jewish 
commercial  school  (called  the  Pltilanthropin)  at  Frankfort- 
on-4h»-Hain.  Here  he  remained  nntil  his  death,  20th 
November  1869.  The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known 
is  a  GtkhielUe  der  liraeliten,  in  9  vols.  (Berlin,  1820- 
29),  which  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  Keuere 
GetehiehU  der  Itraditen  von  1816-45  (Berlin,  1846-47), 
and  Oetehiehle  det  Judenthumt  «.  sn'an-  Sekten  (Leipsic, 
1867-69).  He  also  published  an  abridgment  of  the 
Oachichle  under  the  title  Allgemeiiu  Geiehickte  det 
jildueheaVolti  (1831-32),  and  an  edition  of  the  Hishna 
with  a  German  tcanslatiim  and  notes  (in  6  vols.,  1832- 
34).  The  ItnulUiscke  Annalen  were  edited  by  him  from 
1839  to  1841,  and  he  contributed  extensively  on  pedagoj^c 
$nd  hiatorical  subjects  to  scientific  journals. 

JOUFFBOt,  Thiodokk^imoh  (1796-1842),  a  French 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Pontets,  near  Months,  department 
of  Boubs,  1796.  In  his  tenth  year,  his  father,  who  was  a 
tazgatherer,  sent  him  to  an  uncle  at  Pontarlier,  under  whom 
he  commenced  his  classical  studies.  -  At  Djjon  his  composi- 
tiona  attracted  the  attention  of  an  inspector  who  had  him 
plaeed  (1814)  in  the  Normal  School,  Paris.  He  there  came 
under  the  influence  of  Cousin,  and  in  1817  he  was  appointed' 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Normal  and  Bourbon 
Bchoola,  Three  years  later,  bising  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  he  began  a  oontse  of  lectures  in  his  own  house, 
and  formed  literary  connexions  with  Le  Coutrier  Franeait, 
L»  Olobt,  L'Eneydopidie  Modentt,  and  La  Smut  £uro- 
ejouM  The  varfety  of  his  pursuits  at  this  time  carried 
aim  over  the  whole  field  of  ancient  and  modem  literature. 
But  he  was'  chiefly  attracted  to  the  philosophical  system 
lepiwented  by  Beid  add  Stewart  The  application  of 
"common  sense"  to  the  problem  of  substance  supplied  n 
more  satisfactory  atudytic  for  him  than  the  scepticism  of 
Home  which  reached  him  through  a  study  of  Kant  He 
thus  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  his 
first  dissertations  are,  in  their  leading  position,  adaptations 
from  Tht  Inqmry.  His  tendency  towards  eclecticism 
makes  his  philosophical  position  undefinable,  but  his  limpid 
style  and  capacity  for  generalising  historical  movements 
are  as  distinct  in  his  earlier  as  in  his  later  works.  In  1826 
he  wrote  a  preface  to  a  translation  of  the  Moral  PkUoiophy 
of  Stewart,  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  a  scientific 
statement  of  the  laws  of  consciousness ;  in  1828  he  began 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid,  and  in  his  preface  esti- 
mated the  .influence  of  Scotch  criticism  upon  philosophy, 
giving  a  biographical  account  of  the  movement  from 
Hutcheaon  onwards,  tn  the  same  year  he  assisted  Hilon 
in  anoient  philosophy  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and.  while 
carrying  on  a  course  upon  recent  philosophy,  he  retomed 
to  the  Normal  School  in  1630.  Next  year  he  was  returned 
to  parliament  by  the  errondissement  of  Poaterlier ;  but  the 


work  of  legislation'  was  ill-suited  to  his  powersL     Swift, 
practical  decisions  on   questions    demanding  immediate 
settlement  were  repugnant  to  his  habits  of  mind.     He 
tried  to  introduce  a  reform  in  the  manner  of  conaidering 
petitions, — his  sole   suggestion    of    any  weight    during 
the  years  of  his  representation ;  thon^  he  frequently  spok^ 
he  never  gained  any  real  influence.     Tet  he  attended  to 
his  parliamentary  duties  conscientiously,  and  ultimately 
broke  his  health  in  their  discharge..    In  1833   he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  at 
the 'college  of  Fiance  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  he  then  published  the  Melanga  PkHompkiqua, 
a  collection  of  fugitive  papers  in  criticism  and  philosophy 
and  history.     In  them  u  foreshadowed  all  that  he  aftei- 
wards  worked  out  in  metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics,  and 
aasthetics.     He  Had  already  demonstrated  in  his  prefaces 
the  poasibility-of  a  psychology  apart  from  phyatology,  of 
the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  coosciouaziess  disdnct  from 
the  perceptions  of  sense.     He  now  classified  the  mental 
faenlties,  premising  that  they  most  not  be  confounded  vrith 
capacities  or  properties  of  mind.     They  were,  according  to 
his  analysis,  personal  will,  primitive  instincts,  roluntary 
movement,  natural  and  artificial  signs,  sensibility  and  tlM 
faculties  of  intellect ;  on  tlus   analytic  he  founded   his 
scheme  of  the  universe.     In  1835  he  published  a  Court 
de  Droit  Naturtl,  which,  for  precision  of  statement  and 
logical  coherence,  is  the   most  important  of  his    works. 
Starting  from  the  conception  of  a  universal  order  in  the 
universe,  he  reasons  from  it  to  a  Supreme  Being,  who  has 
created  it   and  who  has  conferred  upon  every  man  in 
harmony  with  it  the  aim  of  his  ezisteoce,  leading  to  his 
highest  good.    As  to  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  how  is  it 
to  be  judged  t    The  good,  he  says,  is  the  fulfilment  of  man's 
destiny,  the  evil  the  thwarting  of  it     Every  man  bung 
organized  in  a  particular  way  has,  of  necessity,  an  aim,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  is  good;  and  he  has  faculties  for 
accomplishing  it,  directed  by  reason.     The  aim  is  on'y 
good,  however,  when  reason  guides  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mtjority,  bat  that  is  not  absolute  good.     When  reason  rises 
to  the  conception  of  universal  order,  when  actions  are  sub- 
mitted, by  tiie  exercise  of  a  sympatiiy  working  necessarily 
and  intuitively,  to  the  idea  of  the  universal  order,  the  good 
has  been  reached,  the  true  good,  good  in  itself,  absolute 
good.      But  he  does  not  follow  his  idea  into  the  det^ 
of  human  duty,  though  he  passes  tn  review  fatalisiD, 
mysticism,  pantheism,  scepticism,  egotism,  sentimentalism, 
and  rationalism.     In  1835  his  he^th  failed  itnd  ha  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  continued  to  translate  the  Scotch  philo- 
sophers.    On  his  return  he  became  librarian  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  took  the  chair  of  recent  philoeophy  at  the 
Faculty  of  Letters.    He  died  in  Paris,  4th  Febmary  1841 
After  hia  death  were  publiahed  Nomeav*  Utiangtt  PkUo- 
lophiqva  and  Court  SSithitiqut.    The'  former  contributed 
nothing  new  to  the  system  except  a  more  emphatic  statement 
of  the  distinction  between  psychology  and  Miysiology.    TIm 
latter  formulated  his  theory  of  beauty.     The  beautifnl,  t^ 
his  analysis,  is  that  which  nstbetically  pleases,  without  con- 
sideration of  interest     Utility  being  defined  as  the  satis- 
faction of  human  wants,  the  beautiful  may  be  useless.    Order 
and  proportion  he  takes  to  be  the  components  of  beauty, — 
an  order  and  proportion  not  leading  to  the  useful,    but 
giving  pleasure  without  consideration  of  the  end.     'Dnity 
and  variety  are  the  conditions  of  beauty ;  it  demands  thur 
coexistence,  the  former  for  the  satisfaction  of  sensibility, 
the  latter  of  inteUigenoei    Jouffroy's  claim  to  distinetioa 
rests  upon  his  ability  as  an   expositor  of  other  msa^ 
ideas.     He  founded  no  system  ;  he  contributed  nothing  of 
importance  to  philosophical  science ;  he  initiated  nothing 
which  has  survived  him.     But  his  enthusiasm  for  mentu 
idenos,  and  hisoomm*nd  over  the  lugnags  of  popolar  ezp^ 
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■Itioii,  made  Urn  •  gnat,  International  mediun  for  the  trana- 
fnaion  of  ideaa.  He  itood  between  Scotland  and  Fnmce 
and  Oermanjand  Franee ;  and,  thongh  his  ezpoaitions  are 
Titiated  hj  looaa  reading  of  the  philoaophen  he  interpreted, 
he  did  lerrieeaUe,  even  memorable  work. 

JOUBDAIN,  Aliovbi,  count  of  Tonlonae^  eon  of  Const 
Baymond  IT.  by  his  third  wife,  Elrire  de  Castile,  was 
bom  in  1103,  in  the  castle  of  Kont-PUerin,  TripoU.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  two  yean  old,  and  ha  remained 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  eonnt  of  Cerdagne  untQ  he 
was  fire.  He  was  then  taken  to  Enn^e,  and  his  brother 
gaTe  him  Bonergns ;  in  his  tenth  year  he  sncoeeded  to  the 

fiTenunent  of  Narbonne,  Touloose,  and  Provence,  but 
onlouae  was  taken  from  him  by  the  duke  of  Annitaine 
while  he  was  still  in  his  minority.  After  the  duke^s  death 
the  inhabitants  of  l\>alouse  terotted  and  recalled  Jonrdab ; 
he  returned  in  triumph  in  1123.  He,  however,  drew  upon 
himself  a  sentence  of  ezcommnnicatiion  by  his  treatment 
of  ihe  religious  oommonity  of  St  Oilles,  which  had  pre- 
▼tonsly  thrown  in  its  influence  on  the  side  of  the  duke  of 
Aqnitatne.  He  had  nez^  to  fight  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Provenee  against  Raymond  Beranger  UL,  and  not  till 
Septenher  1136  did  the  war  end  in  an  amicable  agreements 
Under  it  Jonrdain  became  absolute  master  of  the  regions 
iTing  between  the  I^nenees  and  the  Alps,  Anvergne  and 
the  eeik  Hie  ascendency  was  an  unmixed  good  to  the 
eonntry,  for  during  a  period  of  fourteen  yearn  art  and 
industry  were  successfully  prosecuted.  Louis  VH.,  for 
some  reason  which  has  not  appeared,  besieged  Toulouse  in 
1141,  but  without  results  Next  year  Jourdain  again 
ineuied  the  displeasure  of  the  ehnroh  by  siding  with  the 
rebels  of  Koptpellier  against  their  lord.  A  second  time 
he  was  ezcommnnicateoL  But  his  isolation  from  Borne 
did  not  suit  his  taste  or  poli^  j  so  in  the  autumn  of  1144 
he  took  the  cross  at  the  meetmg  of  V^selay  called  by  Louis 
Vn.,  and  tliree  yean  later  he  embarked  for  the  East  He 
lingered  on  -the  way  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  in  1148  he  had  arrived  at  Acre.  Among  his 
companions  he  had  made  enemiea,  and  he  was  destined  to 
take  no  share  in  the  crusade  he  had  joined.  He  was 
poisoned  at  Acre  before  hostilities  commenced,  either  the 
wife  of  LouiB  or  the  mother  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
amggesting  the  dranght 

JOUVENET,  J«AW  (1647-1717), bom  at  Rouen  inl647, 
came  of  a  family  of  painters,  one  of  whom  had  had  the 
honour  of  teaching  Ponasin.  He  eerty  showed  remarkable 
aptitude  for  his  profession,  and,  on  arriving  in  Paris, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Le  Bnm,  by  whom  he  was 
emplcTed  at  Yeisailles,  and  under  whoee  aaspices,  in  1676, 
he  became  a  member  Ol  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  eleoted  professor  in  1681,  and  one  of  the  toor  per[%tu»l 
rectors  in  1707.  The  great  mass  of  works  that  he  eze- 
cated,  chiefly  in  Paris,  many  of  which,  including  his  cele- 
brated Miraeobns  Draught  of  Fishes  (engraved  by  Andran ; 
also  Landon,  Anncdet,  L  p.  42),  are  now  in  the  Louvre, 
■how  his  fertility  in  invention  and  execution,  and  also  that 
he  poasessed  in  a  high  degree  that  general  dignity  of 
arrangement  and  style  which  distingnUied  the  school  of 
Le  Bran.  Jouvenot  died  on  April  6,  1717,  having  been 
f oieed  by  paralysis  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
to  wodc  with  hu  left  hand.  See  Mb*.  JtML  Aaad.  Sof. 
tU  P.  It  de  Be^  18B4,  and  D'Argenville,  Vie*  de$ 
Prinim. 

JOVELLAKOS,  or  Jotb  Llaxos,  Oabpas  Mxlobob 
SB  (1744-lBll),  statesman  and  anthor.  was  bora  at  Qijun 
in  Astoria^  Spaia  January  S,  1744.     Selecting  law  as  his 

rifeasion,  he  studied  at  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcah^  and 
1767  became  criminal  judge  at  Seville.  His  integrity 
and  ability  www  rewarded  in  1778  by  a  judgeship  in 
Ui&aAy  and  in  1780  by  i^^ntmeirt  Ut  the  council  of 


military  ordaia.  In  tiie  eapital  Jovellanoa  took  a  good 
place  in  the  literaiy  and  eoientifloaocietiee;  for  the  society 
of  Friends  of  the  Conntry  he  wrote  in  1787  his  most 
valuable  work,  Infomu  tabirt  «»  jproyedo  d*  Liy  Aoraria. 
Involved  in  the  disgrace  of  his  friend,  the  brilliant  French 
adrentnrer  Cabarrus,  Jovellanoa  spent  the  years  1790  to 
1797  in  a  sort  of  banishment  at  Qyon,  engaged  in  literanr 
work  and  in  founding  the  Astnrian  institntion  for  agrieu- 
tural,  industrial,  social,  and  educational  reform  throughout 
his  native  provincei  Tliis  institntion  continued  his  darling 
project  up  to  the  latest  hours  of  his  life;     Sommonea 

rin  to  public  life  in  1797,  Jovellanos  refused  the  post 
ambanador  to  Russia,  but  accepted  that  of  minuter 
of  grace  and  justice,  under  "  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,' 
whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  him  by  Cabarrus, 
then  a  favourite  of  Oodoy.  Displeased  with  Godny's  policy 
and  conduct,  Jovellanoa  combined  with  his  colleague 
Saavedra  to  prociire  his  dismissal.  They  were  but  tem- 
porarily snccessfnl :  Oodoy  returned  to  power  in  1798 ; 
Jovellanos  was  agam  sent  to  Qgon,  but  in  1801  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  Mtyorca.  The  revolution  of  1808,  and  the 
advance  of  the  iVendi  into  Spain,  set  him  once  more  at 
liberty.  Joeeph  Bonaparte,  on  mounting  the  Spanish 
thitme^  made  Jovellanos  the  most  brilliant  offers ;  but  the 
latter,  sternly  refusing  them  all,  joined  the  .patriotic  party, 
became  a  member  of  the  cental  junta,  and  contributed 
to  reorganize  the  cortas.  This  accomplished,  ther  junta  at 
once  idX  under  snspiciou,  and  Jovellanaa  was  bivdved 
in  its  fidL  To  expose  the  conduct  of  the  cortee,  and  to 
defend  tibe  junta  and  himself  were  the  hut  htbonrs  of  his 
pen.  In  1811  he  was  tenthnsiaatically  welcomed  to  O^on ; 
but  the  approach  of  the  French  drove  him  forth  again. 
The  vessel  m  which  he  sailed  was  compelled  by  stress  o( 
weather  to  put  in  at  Vega  in  Astorias,  where,  on  Kovember 
27,  1811,  Jovellanos  died. 

The  poetical  worka  of  JorellaDOS  oomprbs  atrsAedv  XI  Petano,  the 
comedy  El  DtlincunU  Bonndo,  latirea,  and  mucellBiieoiu  pieces, 
including  a  tranalation  of  Uie  fint  book  of  Paradiu  Lai.  Hia  proaa 
worka,  especially  thoae  on  political  and  le^jialatin  economy,  con- 
atitnte  hia  real  title  to  litenry  fame.  In  them  depth  of  tnon^ht 
and  clear-aishted  aagadty  an  coached  in  a  certain  Ciceronian 
elegance  and  dnaical  parity  of  style.  Beiidea  the  Ley  agraria  he 
wrote  Mogioi ;  Tariona  political  and  other  easav*  ;  and  Mmoritu 
Polititas,  1801,  aappreaaed  In  Spain,  and  trwulated  into  French, 
1825.  An  edition  M  hia  complett  works  waa  pobliahed  at  Madrid, 
18S1-32,  In  7  vols.,  and  anothar  at  Barorlona,  1839. 

See  AbHciai  hUlarUmt  ittmO.tf.dt  jMllmct,  Fahoa,  181%  and  KtmurUu 
farm  la  Hda  dtHli*cr  .  .  . /mnaMi,  by  J.  A.  C.  Bumadei,  Madrid,  UM,  «oa 
reilewed  la  tka  fonlgn  QwrMrlf  Jbtim,  No.  z. 

JOVIANTTS,  FuLviUB  Culudiub,  Roman  emperor  from 
June  27,  363,  to  February  17,  364,  was  the  sen  of  the 
brave  general  Yarronianus,  and  was  bom  at  Singidnnum 
in  Hoesia  about  332.  As  captain  of  the  guard  {primva 
ordinit  donusiiconm)  he  accompanied  Julian  in  his  Peniau 
expedition;  and  on  the  day  after  tliat  emperor's  death, 
when  the  aged  Sallnst  declined  the  purple,  the  voices 
of  (he  army  beyond  the  Tigris  were  united  in  Jovian's 
favour.  It  was  perhaps  the  absence  of  any  very  invidious 
ability,  no  lees  than  hu  father's  jeputation,  that  set  Jorian 
on  the  throne.  The  new  emperor's  first  care  was  to  .con- 
tinue the  retreat  begun  by  Julian ;  and  he  had  with  diffi- 
culty reached  the  repid  and  well-nigh  nnpassable  Tigris, 
when  overtures  of  peace  were  made  by  the  Persian  king 
Sapor  IL,  who  had  not  ceased  to  harass  the  Roman  marclL 
Jovianus  was  not  in  a  position  to  command  easy  terms ; 
the  famished  and  exhausted  state  of  his  army  compelled 
his  assent  to  a  humiliating  treaty,  which  gave  up  to  the 
Persians  the  provinces  of  Artanene,  Cordueoe,  Hexoene, 
Rehimene,  and  Zabdicene,  which  had  been  conquered  by 
Oalerina  in  297,  and  Nisibis  and  other  citiea.  From  this 
time  the  -Greek  and  Christian  iufluence  dates  its  decline  in 
the  trans-EuphrBtes  regiona  Jovian  waa  anxious  to  reach' 
CoDstiuitinople  in  order  to  establish  bia  power;  bat  the 
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nmn  of  the  loytltj  of  the  waatem  legions  gleddeaed  him 
while  (till  on  the  march  throngh  Aaia  Minor.  After  iasoing 
a  decree  by  which  Chriatianity  was  restored  aa  tlu  state 
religion,  thongh  paganism  was  recognized,  the  emperor 
•aaamed  the  consulship  at  Ancyra,  on  January  1,  S6i, 
with  his  infant  son  as  coUeagnei  Within  two  months,  on 
February  17,  964,  Jorianns  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at 
DadMtana,  a  small  town  of  Oalatia.  A  sorfeit  of  mnsh- 
roons  or  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire  have  been  assigned 
at  th*  causes  of  deatL  The  suspicion  of  foul  play  is 
lusitpported  by  evidenoiL  He  was  succeeded  by  Vden- 
tinian  and  Valens,  after  an  interregnum  of  ten  days, 

Boddss  th«  sneifnt  Ustoiiuu  of  tha  period,  mo  Gibbon's  /Milu 
mud  fall ;  Le  Bean'*  Bat-Snuiin ;  Finliy'i  Ortect  undtr  tlu 
Jtmunw  ;  snd  th<  AbM  da  la  BBtorie'a  Bidoin  <U  Jovien,  Amster- 
dam, 1740.  In  SyrUe  litonton  JoTlan  (lobinUnoi)  became  the 
hero  of  a  Chriatian  lonianca,  published  by  Oaorg*  Hoffmann 
(/nitomif  4tr  jMrHmigt,  1 880).  Gommn  th«  aoeoont  of  diis  work 
by  irsUske,  Z.D.U.O.,  roL  xxriU. 

JOVINIANTJS,  or  Jovuiras,  a  Boman  monk  and 
reputed  heretic  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
4tli  eentury.  All  our  knowledge  of  him  is  derired  from 
a  passionaiely  hoetile  polemic  of  Jerome  {Ada.  Jonni- 
mmm  Libri  II.),  written  at  Bethlehem,  and  without  any 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  man  assaUed,  in  393  a.j>. 
According  to  this  authority  he  in  388  was  linag  at  Borne 
the  celibate  life  of  an  ascetic  monk,  possessed  a  good 
aeqnaintanee  with  Scripture,  and  was  the  author  of  seTsral 
minor  works,  but,  undergoing  an  heretical  change  of  view, 
afterwards  became  a  self-indulgent  Epicurean  and  unrefined 
•ensnalist.  The  doctrinal  heresies  which  had  proToked  the 
wrath  of  Jerome  were  mainly  theee : — (1)  he  held  that  in 
point  of  merit,  so  far  aa  their  domestic  state  was  concerned, 
riigins,  widows,  and  married  persons  who  had  been  baptized 
into  Christ  were  on  a  precisely  equal  footing ;  (3)  those 
who  with  full  faith  hare  been  regenerated  in  baptism 
cannot  be  overthrown  (or,  according  to  another  reaidin^ 
tempted)  of  the  devil ;  (3)  to  abstain  from  meats  is  not 
more  praiseworthy  than  thankfully  to  e^joy  them ;  (4)  all 
who  have  preaerved  their  baptismal  grace  shall  receive  the 
same  reward  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Jerome's  bitter 
polemic  was  chiefly  provoked  by  those  views  of  Jovinian 
aa  to  fasting  and  marriage  in  which  the  entire  Froteitaot 
world  has  declared  itself  substantially  at  one  with  the  so- 
called  heretib  He  was,  however,  condemned  by  a  Boman 
synod  ander  Bishop  Sirictns  in  390,  and  afterwards  excom- 
municated by  another  at  Milan  ander  the  president  of 
Afflbroae.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he  ia 
referred  £o  as  bmng  no  longer  alive  in  Jerome's  Contra 
Vigilaatimm,  which  was  composed  in  406. 
'  JOVinS,  Pavlub,  or  PiioLO  Giovio  (1483-1S53),  an 
Italian  hiitorian  and  biographer,  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  at  Como,  April  19,  1483.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  Oiovio  owed  his  education 
to  his  brother  Benedetta  After  studying  the  humanities, 
he  applied  himself  to  medicine  and  philosophy  at  his 
brether's  request  He  wu  Pompoaazsi^  pupil  at  Padua ; 
and  •terwards  hs  took  a  medical  degree  in  the  university 
•f  ftwia.  But  the  attraction  of  literature  proved  irresistible 
for  Oiovio^  and  he  was  bent,  upon  becoming  the  historian 
«f  his  agai  Some  time,  probably  in  or  after  1M6,  he  went 
to  Borne,  with  a  portion  of  his  history  already  finished. 
This  he  presented  to  Leo  X.,  who  read  the  MS.,  and  pro- 
nounced it  superior  in  elegance  to  anything  which  had  been 
produced  aince  the  decadea  of  Livy.  Oiovb,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  his  first  step  in  authorship,  took  up  his 
tesidence  in  Bome,  and  attached  himself  to  the  court  of 
the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  MedicL  The  next  pope,  Adrian  VL, 
gave  hiffl  a  eanonry  in  his  native  town  of  Como,  on  the 
condition,  it  is  said,  that  Oiovio  should  mention  him  with 
hopourja  his  hiatoiy^^^This  patronage  from  a  pontiff  who 


was  averse  to  the  current  tone  of  Italian  hmnaaism,  proves 
that  Oiovio  at  this  period  passed  for  «  man  of  aounid  learn- 
ing and  sober  manners.  After  Adrian's  death,'  Clement 
YIL  assigned  him  chambers  in  the  Vatican,  with  main- 
tenance for  servants  befitting  a  courtier  of  rank.  In  addition 
to  other  benefices,  he  finally,  in  1S28,  bestowed'  on  him 
the  bishopric  of  Nocera.  Giovio  had  now  become  in  a 
special  sense  dependent  on  the  MedicL  He  was  employed 
by  that  famfly  un  aeveral  missions, — as  when  he  accom- 
panied IppoUto  to  Bologna  on  the  occasion  of  Charles  V.'s 
coroiution,  and  Caterina  to  Marseilles  before  her  Eoarrimge 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  During  the  siege  of  Bome  in  1527 
he  attended  Clement  in  his  flight  from  Uie  Vatican.  While 
crossing  the  bridge  which  ooimected  the  palace  with  the 
castls  of  S.  A;igelo,  Giovio  threw  his  mantle  over  the 
pope^  shoulders  in  order  to  disguise  his  master. 

In  th«  sack  h»  anflend  a  sationa  literary  loss  if  we  may  credit  U* 
own  ststauest  Tha  atory  mna  that  be  depoaitad  the  HS.  of  hia 
history,  together  with  aoma  ailver,  in  a  box  at  S.  Uaiis  8ot«a 
Hinerra  for  nfaty.  This  box  was  disoorered  by  two  Bpaniaids, 
one  of  whom  aeonnd  tha  aiWer,  while  tba  otber,  named  Henen, 
knowing  who  Oiovio  was,  prafarred  to  hold  tha  USS.  for  ranaom. 
Hencra  was  so  careless,  however,  aa  to  throw  away  the  aheeta  he 
fonnd  in  paper,  reeerring  only  that  portion  of  the  work  which  was 
tranaciibed  on  parchment  This  hs  subaaqoently  sold  to  Giovio  in 
ezchance  for  a  bensfioe  at  Cordova,  which  Clement  VII.  conceded 
to  the  Spaniaid.  Six  books  of  the  history  were  lost  in  this  trana- 
aotion.  Giovio  contented  himself  with  indicating  their  aabataaee 
in  a  summary.  Perhsps  ha  waa  not  unwilling  that  hia  work 
dioold  reaemble  that  of  Livy,  even  in  its  imperfection.  But  doabt 
rests  npon  the  whole  of  this  story.  Apoatolo  Zeno  affirms  that  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  last  century  three  of  the  missing  books  tamed 
np  srooDg  family  papers  in  the  poaseseion  of  Count  Oiov.  Batt 
Giovio,  who  wrote  a  panegyric  on  his  ancestor.  It  is  therafon 
not  improbable  that  Giovio  possessed  his  history  intact,  Jbnt  pn- 
ferred  to  withhold  those  portions  from  publicatiou  which  mi^t 
have  involved  him  in  difficultina  with  living  persona  of  importanea. 
The  omissions  were  afterwards  made  good  by  Curtio  Hannello  in 
the  Italian  edition,  publiahad  at  Venice  in  1581.  But  whether 
llarinallo  was  the  author  of  theae  additions  is  not  known. 

After  Clement's  death  Giovio  fonnd  himself  out  of 
favour  with  the  next  pope,  Paul  IIL  The  failure  of.  his 
career  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  irregularity  of  the  life  he 
led  in  the  literary  society  of  Bome.  We  may  also  remembet 
that  Paul  had  special  causes  for  animosity  against  the 
Medici,  whose  servant  Giovio  had  been.  I}iespairiiig  of  a 
cardinal's  hat,  Oiovio  retired  to  his  estates  at  Como^  when 
he  spent  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  from  donations  and 
beneficee  in  adorning  his  villa  with  curiosities,  antiqnitiea, 
and  pictures.     He  died  npon  a  visit  to  Florence  in  1652. 

Giovio's  prineipsl  work  wss  the  Biliary  ff  Mt  nn  Tim*»,  froea 
the  invasion  of  Chsrles  VIII.  to  tho  year  1S47.  It  waa  divid«l 
into  two  part%  containing  altogether  lorty-fiva  hooka.  Of  tbaee, 
books  v.-xi.  of  part  L  were  said  by  him  to  have  bean  Icat  in  Uw 
sa^  of  Bome,  while  books  xix.-xxiv.  of  part  ii.,  which  ahonld 
have  embraced  tba  period  from  the  death  u  Leo  to  the  asek,  wo* 
never  written.  Giovio  supplied  the  want  of  tha  latter  six  books  by 
hii  lives  of  Lao,  Adrian,  Alphonao  I.  of  Fsrran,  and  savaral  othw 
personagea  of  importanoa.  But  he  alleged  that  the  history  of  that 
period  waa  too  painful  to  be  written  in  full.  Bis  first  paUisfaed 
work,  printed  iu  IS24  at  Borne,  wu  a  treatise Dt  Piieihu  jtiimsais. 
After  nis  retinment  to  Como  he  produced  a  valnabia  aaries  e( 
biographiea,  entitled  Slagia  Virorum  Ultulrium.  Thaw  eocn- 
memonte  men  distinguiahsd  for  Isttaia  and  arms^  aelrctad  nom  all 
periods,  and  are  said  to  have  been  written  in  illustration  of  porttaita 
collected  by  him  for  the  museum  of  hia  villa  at  Coma.  Beaidea 
thoM  book^  we  may  mention  a  Uograpbioal  history  of  the  Viaoonti. 


lords  of  Milan ;  an  assay  on  mottoes  sad  badgea;  a  diassrtation  oai 
the  stats  of  Tnrluy ;  a  large  eoUsetion  of  familiar  epistles ;  togethar 
with  descriptions  of  Britain,  Ifnacovy,  the  Lake  of  Como,  and 
Oiovio'a  own  villa.  The  titlea  of  theae  misoellanias  will  be  found 
in  tha  Ubiiognpldcal  not*  appended  to  this  artiela. 

Giovio  preferred  Latin  in  the  composition  of  his  not* 
important  woi^s.  Though  contemporary  with  Machiavellii 
Onicciardini,  and  Varchi,  he  adhered  tohnnanistie  naagea, 
•nd  cared  more  fot  the  Latini^  than  for  die  matter  of  hia 
histories.  His  style  is  fluent  and  sonorous,  rather  than 
pojiitod^grave.^kFMdyj>wing^(o.tbe_AetpricaI.<le{e^ 
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mhannt  in  this  choice  of  Latin,  when  Italian  had  gained 
the  day,  but  more  to  hia  own  ontnutworthy  and  fallow 
ohaiacter,  Qiorio  takee  a  lower  rank  as  historian  than  the 
bnlk  and  preati^  of  hia  writings  wonld  seem  to  warrant- 
He  profaned  himself  a  flatterer  and  a  lampooner.  The 
old  story  that  he  said  he  kept  a  golden  end  an  iron  pen,  to 
use  according  as  people  paid  him,  condenses  the  tnith  in 
epigram.  He  had  the  faults  of  the  elder  hnmanista,  in  com- 
bination with  that  literary  cynicism  irtiielk  reached  ita  height 
in  Aretino;  and  therefore  his  histories  and  biographical 
assays  are  not  to  be  nsed  as  authorities,  without  corrobora- 
tion. Yet  Giovio's  works,  taken  in  their  entirety  and 
with  proper  reservation,  have  real  Talu&  To  the  student 
of  Italy  they  yield  a  lively  picture  of  the  manners  and  the 
feeling  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  which  he 
played  no  obscure  part.  They  abound  in  vivid- sketches, 
telling  anecdotes,  fugitive  comments,  which'  unite  a  certain 
charm  of  autobiographical  romance  with  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  an  experienced  eoUrtier.  A  flavour  of  personality 
makes  thep  not  unpleasant  reading.  While  we  learn  to 
despise  and  mistrust  the  man  in  Qiovio,  we  appreciate  the 
litterateur.  It  wonld  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  describe  him 
as  a  sort  of  16th  century  Horace  Walpole. 

SiUiografky. — The  fourots  of  Giorio's  biognphy  an— hit  own 
works  ;  Tinboachl's  Hialory  <f  lUUiim  LUnratim ;  Idtta'i  Omualoffi 
^lUuilrioui  Jtalian  Famili»$i  ud  Qior,  Batt  Oiorio't  Oomim 
Ulmhri  Mia  JHeettt  Oonuuea,  Itodens,  1784.  Cieogns,  in  hi* 
JMU  IiucHtioiii  y*iutiant  BaecoUa  (T•uio^  1880),  givu  •  list  of 
OioTio's  works,  from  wUeh  tha  foUowioa  notioa*  are  axtiaotad : — 
I.  W«^  in  Latin: — (1)  PauU  fyfU  SUtoriarum  ntt  timparU, 
Tlonnotv  1S80-&2,  tha  aama  tranalatad  into  Italian  by  h,  Domanichi, 
and  iint  publiahad  at  Florence,  1S51,  aftanraids  at  Tallica ;  (2) 
Ztti>i4  X.,  Badriani  VI.,  Pampcii  Cohtmum  Card.,  I^Vm,  Florence, 

1648,  tnuialated  by  Domeoichi,  Florenc^  1S4» ;  (8)  VUm  XXL 
VictcamiUwn  tttivAami  pHne^m,  Paria,°164t,  translated  by 
SomenicU,  Tenica,  184> ;  (4)  Vita  S/ortim  darim.  d»ct;  Borne, 

1649,  tranalstad  by  Domenichi,  Florenoe,  1S49;  (6)  Vita  JV. 
F€fd.  DmoU,  Flonnce,  1E4B,  translated  by  Domeniclii,  Hid., 
1661 ;  (6)  Fite  maau  Onualvi,  ibid.,  164S,  translated  by  Dome- 
ni^  Mi.,  1660;  O)  Alfaui  Atstlaui,  kc,  ibid.,  1S50,  Italian 
tnailation  by  Oiov.  Batt.  Oelli,  Flonnoe,  15SS;  (8)  Xlogia  vinrum 
MUca  vtrtuU  ilhulrtiun,  ibid.,  1561,  tranilated  by  Domenichi, 
ibid.,  1664 ;  (S)  Xlogia  elarorum  vironun,  kc.,  Tenioe,  1646  (these 
are  Uographiea  of  men  of  lettera),  tranalatixl  by  Hippolito  Orio 
of  FenaiB,  Florence,  1663 ;  (10)  LibeUut  d§  Ugaiim*  Baiilii  Magni 
Priotiftt  MeKovim,  Borne,  1626 ;  (11)  DtterMio  Larii  Laau, 
Veoioef  166«;  (12)  Dmrijgiio  BriUmniM,  ke.,  Venice,  1648:  (IS) 
A  jtnmmft  Piieihu,  Boma,  1624.  S.  Wwks  in  Italian  :-<l) 
ZNnlo^  dMt  Imfrat  mUilari  el  amcn$*.  Borne,  1666 ;  (2)  Lmn* 

Vcigari,  Yenlee,  1680..  Some  minor  works  and  nnmerona  reprints 
of  tnoae  dted  have  been  omitted  from  thii  list ;  and  it  ahonla  also 
be  mentioned  that  aome  of  the  lives,  with  additional  matter,  are 
indoded  in  the  Vitm  lUuMnmn  Fironim,  Basel,  1678.    (J.  A.  S.) 

JUANES,  or  Joank,  Yiobmtx  (1S23-1679),  head  of 
the  Valencian  school  of  painters,  and  often  called  "the 
Spanish  Baphael,"  was  born  at  Fuenta  de  la  Higuera  in  the 
province  of  Valencia  in  1523.  Of  his  biography  practically 
no  authentic  facts  have  been  preserved.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  hia  art  for  some  time  in  Rome,  with  which  school 
bis  affinities  are  closest,  but  the  greater  port  of  his  profes- 
sional life  was  spent  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  where  most  of 
the  extant  examples  of  his  work  are  now  to  be  fonnd.  All 
rdate  to  religions  subjects,  and  are  characterised  by  digni^ 
of  conception,  accuracy  of  drawing,  tmth  and  beauty  of 
colour,  and  minuteness  of  finish.  The  best  known  are  the 
Entombment,  the  Nativity,  the  Burial  of  a  Monk,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St  Agnes.  His  style  is  also  seen  to  full 
advantage  in  tha  series  on  the  life  of  St  Stephen,  originally 
painted  for  the  church  of  San  Esteban  in  Valencia,  and 
now  in  the  Mnseo  at  Madrid.  He  died  at  Bocairente 
(near  Jativa)  while  engaged  upon  an  altarpieoe  in  the 
ebBTCfa  ttere,  on  i^lst  December  1679. 

JUAK  FERKAKDEZ,  a  smaU  island  in  the  South 
Pkciflo  in  34*  B.  ht.,  400  miles  west  of  Valparaisa  The 
Sfwaiatds  also  designate  it  Jlf<M-»-Ti«ira,  "  more  to  land," 


to  distinguish  it  from  a  smoDer  island,  Mat^Fuera, 
"  more  to  sea,"  9  miles  farther  west.  The  aspect  of  Juan 
Fernandei  is  beautiful  and  striking;  only  13  milea  in 
length  by  4  in  width,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  precipitous 
rocks  rudely  piled  into  irregnlar  blocks  and  pinnacles. 
The  highest  of  these  masses  (hbont  3000  feet),  a  fine  object 
from  the  anchorage,  is  called,  from  its  massive  form,  .£2 
Ynngme,  the  Anvil ;  it  appears  to  be  inaccessible.  Any 
attempt  to  scale  the  higher  peaks  of  the  island  is  dangerous ; 
the  soil  is  very  light  and  shallow,  and  the  vegetation 
mostly  a  shrubby  under  growth,  and  «n  any  attempt  to  pull 
oneself  np  by  the  help  of  this,  the  whole  is  apt  to  give  way, 
and  climber  and  shrubs  are  precipitated  together  down 
the  cliffs.  The  rocks  are  trap-tufis,  basalts,  and  green- 
stones, and  the  ishmd  seems  to  date  back  to  the  old^r 
trappaan  series.  There  is  a  doubtful  stoty  of  light  having 
been  seen  emanating  from  one  of  the  higher  peaks ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that,  if  Juan  Fernandez  was  ever  a  snbaerial 
volcanic  cone^  its  fires  have  been  long  extinguished.  Small 
indentations  are  found  all  round  the  island,  but  Camber- 
land  Bay  on  the  north  aide  is  the  only  good  anchorage^ 
and  even  there,  from  the  great  depth  of  water,  there  ia 
some  difficulty  and  risk. 

A  wide  valley  collecting  streams  from  several  of  the 
ravines  on  the  north  aide  of  the  ishuid  opens  into  Cumber- 
land Bay,  and  is  partially  enclosed  and  cultivated ;  and  the 
settlement,  consisting  of  some  thir^  or  forty  dilapidated 
Chilian  huts,  faces  the  onchoraget  As  seen  from  the  bay 
the  mountains  seem  covered  with  foliage  to  the  skyline, 
except  where  precipitous  faces  of  rock — basalt  and  gveen- 
atone — form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  luxuriant  some. 
wliat  pale  vegetation  so  characteristic  of  an  island  in  the 
warmer  temperate  zone. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  Juan  Fernandez  are  in  post 
respects  Chiliin, — the  opportunities  of  immigration  from 
any  other  diijctiun  being  specially  difficult,  for  nearly  con- 
stant currents  sot  from  the  south-weat,  a  direction  in  which 
there  is  no  land  nearer  than  the  antarctic  continent  §here 
are  few  trees  on  the  island,  and  these  are  chiefly  in  inac- 
cessible sitna'  ions,  the  timber  near  the  shore  having  been 
almset  entirely  cut  down  for  fira-wood.  Most  of  the  v^noble 
indigenous  trees  have  been  exterminated ;  the  sandal-wood, 
whidi  the  earlier  navigators  found  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  island,  is  now  confined  to  almost  inacces- 
aible  places,  while  the  other  prominent  indigenous  forma,  a 
native  palm  {Ceroxjflott  au4irtUe)  and  two  tree-ferns,  may 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  as  Aey  raise  their  feathery  heads 
over  aome  overhanging  crag  or  predpitons  ravine.  The 
steep  paths  up  the  hills  are  bordered  by  a  thicket  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  herba  chiefly  of  South  American  origin. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  latter  (Ounnera  chOtimi) 
expands  its  gigantic  rhubarb-like  leaves  to  an  enormous  size, 
while  the  procumbent  rhizomes  creep  along  the  ground, 
throwing  np  leaf -stalks  8  and  10  feet  in  height,  and  forming 
with  the  leaves,  which  frequently  measure  IS  feet  across, 
a  canopy  under  wKch  one  can  ride  easily  on  the  small 
Chilian  horsea.  There  are  twenty-four  species  of  ferns  on 
the  island,  and  of  these  four  are  special  to  it;  so  great 
a  prevalence  of  ferns  gives  quite  a  character  to  tha  islaod 
flora. 

The  fanna  of  Jnaa  Fernandei  is  likewise  fairly  rich  end 
very  special  There  are  no  indigenous  land  manunala  on 
the  ialand.  Pigs,  which  have  lohg  since  become  wild  and 
numerous,  were  left  by  the  eariier  navigators,  apd  wild 
goats  imported  in  the  some  fashion  are  now  abundant,  and 
their  flesh  is  excellent.  Seorelephonta  and  fur-seals  were 
at  one  time  plentiful  upon  Juan  Fernandei^  and  are  still 
fonnd  in  some  numbers  at  Mas-it-Fuera.  There  are^  basiaes 
the  AeetpUrtt  and  the  Nalatoru,  taxa  land  birds  on  Juan 
Fernandei  (utd  four  somewhat  diSereot  on  Mw-vFmnX 
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Hm  four  Jnao  Fbrnaades  birds  an  a  tlirnsh,  a  tyrant,  and 
two  hnmauDg-binli  {Sutlephtmiu  fenumdeiuii  and  £. 
j/aUrUti).  Tm  thnuh  and  SuttefAaiuM  femandetmt  are 
ipccial  to  the  island,  and  the  latter  his  the  great  pecniiarity 
of  having  the  male  o(  a  bright  cinnamon  colour  while  th» 
female  is  green.  Both  sexes  are  gteen  in  Jl.  gaUnta.  Of 
the  ahraba  in  the  jangle  bordering  the  lavine,  there  seems 
leareely  a' plant  of  myrtle,  or  of  a  bignonisceoos  plant  with 
long  dark  balls  associated  with'  the  myrtle^  which  is  not 
inhabited  by  a  pair  of  hamming  birds,  so  that  the  whirring 
and  bazzing  of  the  brilliant  flatterers  over  the  flowen  is 
aingnlarly  attractive. 

Jmn  F«i9»nda  wu  dSioovand  b^  %  Spanish  pQot  of  that  name 
(who  wts  also  the  dUcoTemr  of  the  ulsna  of  Hu-s-Faen)  in  IfiSS. 
Fenutndes  obtsinod  from  ths  Spaoiih  Oommmsnt  a  grant  of  the 
Uands,  where  he  resided  for  aome  time,  atockjnfc  them  with  goata 
Bad  piss.  Ho  soon,  however,  appeaia  to  have  abandoneo  his 
poeaeasiona,  which  ware  sftarwaMS  for  nuay  years  only  visited 
ooeasionaUy  by  flaharmen  froia  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Fera,  who 
fennd  tha  sea  round  the  island 'wall  stocked  with  lah.  In  1814  Le 
Ifaire  and  Schonteu  oalled  at  Jnan  Fenumdes  for  water  and  freah 
provisions.  Pigs  and  goats  wsre  tlian  abondsat  on  the  ieland, 
and  ths  vallns  ooming  down  to  the  anehorags  weis  filled,  with 
barbege  and  the  sea  with  azoallentfieh.  Sandal-wood  was  plentiful, 
andnear  the  anohorage  there  waa  a  grave  of  wild  qoinoetnee.  The 
fleet  under  tha  oommand  of  Adnural  I'Krmita  next  visited  the 
idand.  '  Three  loldiers  and  three  gunners  remained  behind  when 
tha  fleet  left;  what  beesoa  of  these  is  altogether  oshaowa.  In 
ths  year  IMS  ths  bnoeanasr  Sharp  anchoiad  olf  Jnan  Femsndai^ 
at  firat  apparently  on  tha  south  side  of  the  ialand  an4  afterwards 
in  4Aimbarland  Bay,  At  tha  time  of  his  viiit  leals  aad  eea'lione 
frequented  the  shorn  in  lam  numbers,  and  piga,  the  deeoendanta  of 
Uuaa  originally  importad  by  Famaadex,  were  ao  abundant  that  a 
hundred  were  nltsd  down  in  addition  to  those  killed  fur  immediata 
nee.  At  the  end  of  1(187  flve  man  voluntarily  remained  at  Jnan 
Famandes  from  another  bnaeanaar  oommaadad  byOaptain  Edward 
Davis.  They  remained  on  the  island  until  October  1<M,  when  the 
English  ship  "Wslfine,"  Captaht  John  Story,  took  them  off. 

In  Febbisiy  1700  Dsm^  csllsd  at  JuanFemandes,  and  whilst 
there  Captain  Straddling  «f  tha  "  Cinque  Porte  "  galley  qnairellad 
with  hie  men^orty-two  of  whom  deserted  but  were  afterwarda  taken 
on  board  by  Dampisr ;  ll,va'  eeamen,  however,  remained  on  ehore. 
In  October  1704  the  *<  Cinque  Porta"  returned  and  found  two  of 
theee  men,  tha  others  having  bsn  spparantlv  captured  by  tha 
French.  '  On  thia  oocaaion  Captain  Straddling  had  a  dieagreement 
with  hia  maater,  Alexander  Selkiik,  who  insisted  upon  being  put  on 
shore  rather  than  wrre  longer  wiui  Straddling.  Selkirk^  desire 
waa  complied  with,  and  he  waa'aent  on  ahore  with  a  few  ordinary 
neceeaanee.  Before  ths  ship  left  ha  begged  to  be  readmitted;  but 
this  waa  reftiaed,  with -the  eurions  lesnttthat,  with  little  msrit  of 
hia  own,  Selkirk  has  become  e  hsio  for  sll  time,  end  "  Bobinson 
Cmaoe'a  Ialand  "tha  cynosure  of  all  boys' ayea.    It  ia  sztremely  im- 

gobabla  that  Alexander  Selkirk  ever  actually  placed  his  Jonnial  in 
a  hsnds  of  Defoe,  but  hie  story  excited  aome  public  interest^  and 
in  catering  for  tha  public  amnaement  that  prince  of  iseontann  was 
nicst  likely  to  have  adapted  Selkirk'a  tale  for  combination  with 
stha^  material  in  one  of  hie  wonderful  "nalistlo  novela."  Uimy 
of  the  inddenta  in  the  Ainmtuni  <f  BMnto*  Oiuoe  are  evi- 
dently inconaistent  with  the  narrative  of  SeUdrk  and  are  nn- 
doubtedly  taken  from  other  aonrcea ;  for  example,  the  foofa^t  on 
tha  aancL  and.  tha  deddsdly  tropical  deacription  of  "  EoUnaon 
Onsoa's  Island,"  would  agree  better  with  one  of  ths  outlying 
islsnds  of  ths  Wsst  Indies.  Alaxandsr  Selkirk  was  relieved  from 
what  appesiB  to  havs  bsen  a  by  no  meana  nnbearaUs  axila  in 
170>  by  the  eUp  "Duke,"  Captain  Wood  Bmrs,  and  in  18«S 
ths  oflicers  of  H.K,8.  "  Topass  "  erected  a  tablet  at  a  point  on 
tha  hill  road  callsd  "SelUrVa  Look-out,"  Just  where  in  a  gap  ia 
the  trap  rock  a  magnificent  view  may  be  had  of  the  whole  ulaod, 
and  of  the  sea  north  and  aoath,  over  which  the  exile  muat  have 
often  and  eagerly  watched  for  an  appraachiag  aaiL  It  bears 
ths  following  inscription  : — "  In  mamoiy  of  Alaxaader  Selkirk, 
mariner,  a  nattva  of  laigo  in  the  ooun^  of  Fif^  BcotlancL  who 
was  on  this  islsnd  in  codtplste  si^tnda  for  four  yeara  and  four 
monthai  He  waa  landed  from  tha  '  Cinque  Porte "  galley,  M  tons, 
IS  guns,  1704  A.a,  and  wss  taksn  otT  in  tha  '  Duke  ^  privateer, 
ISth  Febmary  1709.  Ha  died  lieutenant  of  the  '  Weymouth,'  172S 
a.D.,  aged  forty  aeven  years.  This  tablet  is  erected  nesr  Selkirk'a 
look-out  by  Commodoie  Powdl.and  oOoers  of  H.1I.S.  'Tonato,' 
1888  A-n."^ 

After  Sdkirfc'a  rdisf,  virfta,  eapadally  from  haooaneara,  to  ths 
island  of  Joan  Famandea  baoama  more  frequent  In  June  1741 
Commodore  Anson  anchored  in  CmnbarlaM  Bay  in  the  "  Ota- 
tnrion."  During  Anaon'a  sUj  tha  "  Trial "  visited  Haa-s-Fnara, 
and  found  ths  snchori^  mors  e^cssd  tfasff  at  Jnan  fmasdaa. 


Anson  found  vegetables,  of  which  the  searvy-stmek  cnw  of  iha 
"  Centurion  "  stood  greatly  in  need,  much  aa  formerly,  — tha  cabbage 
nahtt,  celery,  water-creaaea,  and  radiahea  being  aoimdant.  After 
having  added  to  the  rceourcea  of  the  ialand  by  aoving  the  atoatt 
of  frmt  treea  and  garden  aeeda,  eome  of  which  ud  well,  Anson  caa- 
tianed  hie  voyage  in  September.  On  Anaon'a  return  homo  it  was 
proposed  to  form  an  Eoguah  aettlement  on  Juan  Fenandai,  but  the 
Spaniards  hearing  that  tha  matter  had  been  mooted  in  England 
gave  orders  to  occupy  the  ialand,  and  it  waa  ganiaoned  accordingly 
m  1760.  Carteret  first  obaerved  this  aettlement  in  May,  1767,  and 
on  account  of  tha  hostility  of  the  Spaniarda  prelorcd  to  put  in  et 
Uaa-a-Fuera. 

After  tha  revdutionsiy  wsrs  Juan  Femandat  passed  into  tht 
poeseaaion  of  tiie  Chilians,  and  baa  remained  theira  ever  einoei 
Shortly  after  1818  it  waa  used  ea  a  atate  priaon  by  tha  Chilias 
Government  In  1820  there  appear  to  have  been  SOO  eonvieta  on 
the  ialand,  with  100  regular  tnwps.  In  that  year  the  island  wis 
swsming  with  wild  hoiss%  estUe,  pige,  aheep,  and  goata,  and 
vegetablea  and  frnit  were  in  abundance.  In  1830  Jnan  reniandei 
was  vialted  by  Captain  King  In  H.  IL  S.  "  Adrrnture."  There  ware 
then  no  convicta  on  the  ialand.  There  waa  a  email  garrison  of  forty 
peraona,  and  provisiona  were  eearee.  In  1883  Juan  Fernandez  waa 
again  nsedaa  a  oonviet  ststionby  the  Chilians.  In  18SS  the  ialand 
appears  to  have  been  govemad  Iqr  a  Hr  SntcUife,  an  F.ng1i«hman  ia 
the  Chilian  aervica._  ne  was  present  when  an  eartbqna] 

gives  a 


Is  wss  present  when  an  eartbonake  took 
place  on  ths  SOth  February  of  that  year,  of  which  ne 


"Challenger,"  Captain  F.  T.  Thamean, 
vs.  lying 


Chilisn  service, 
pisee  0 
description. 

'  InNovembcrl876H.l(.S. 
called  at  Jnan  Femaadu  for  two  days,  Tying  aansoal  in  Cumberland 

Shortly  after  I6SC  Jnan  Fernandez  was  abandoned  aa  a  convict 
ssttiement,  aad  aince  that  time  it  baa  been  leased  by  tha  Oulian 
Government  to  snch  aa  cared  to  occnpy  it  for  the  anpply  of 
whalers  and  other  paaaing  ahipau  and  for  such  remsina  of  aaa-lioa 
hunting  end  fnr-eealing  aa  snit  szist  The  speculation  doea  not 
appear  to  be  very  prontabls ;  and  the  ialand  is  likely  to  be  by 
and  by  left  lo  (ar  aa  may  be  in  the  buaier  world  of  to-day  to  ita 
pristine  solitude.  (C  W.  T.) 

JTTAHEZ,  BxNxio  Pablo  (1806-1872),  i«rend«nt  of 
Mexico,  waa  bom  near  Iztlan,  in  the  state  of  Oqaca, 
Mexico,  March  21,  1806,  of  full  Indian  blood.  Early  left 
in  poverty  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  received  from  a 
charitable  fnar  a  good  general  edacaUon,  and  afterwarda 
the  means  of  stadyug  law.  Beginning  to  practise  in  1 834, 
Jnarei  speedily  rose  to  professional  dutinction,  and  in  the 
stormy  political  life  of  hia  time  and  conntry  took  «  pro- 
minent part  as  an  exponent  of  liberal  views.  In  1832  he 
sat  in  the  state  legislature ;  in  1846  he  was  one  of  •  legia- 
lative  triumvirate  for  hia  native  state  and  a  deputy  to  the 
republican  congress,  end  from  1847  to  1862  he  waa  governor 
of  Oajaea.  Banrihed  in  1863  by  Santa  Anna,  he  returned 
to  Mexico  in  1&66,  and  joined  Alvaiex,  who,  after  Santa 
Anaa'a  defeat,  made  him  minister  of  justicei  Under 
Oomonfort^  who  aacceeded  Alvarei  in  December  1865, 
Juarez  was  made  president  of  the  supreme  court  Of  jnstioo 
and  minister  of  tue  interior;  and,  when  Comonfort  waa 
nneonatitutionally  replaced  by  Znloaga  in  1868,  the  diief 
joatice,  in  virtue  of  liia  office,  claimed  to  be  legal  ptesidsnt 
of  the  republic.  It  waa  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of 
1861  diat  he  saooeeded  in  finally  defeating  the  nnoonatita- 
^?nal  party  and  in  being  duly  elected  president  by  congrees. 
Bis  decree  of  Joly  1861,  snipending  for  two  yean  all ; 
meats  on  public  debta  of  every  k^d,  led  to  the  ~ 
in  Mexico  of  English,  Spaniah,  and  EVench  tnx^M.  Tbe 
first  two  powers  were  soon  induced  to  withdraw  their 
forces ;  but  the  French  remained,  declared  war  in  1862, 
placed  Marisiitian  iqwn  the  throne  as  emperor,  and  diova 
Joares  and  hia  adherents  to  ths  northern  limits  of  tlw 
repabli6  Joans  maintained  an  pbatinate  TesiBtMiesi, 
which  resolted  in  final  snoeess.  In  1867  Maiimilian  wan 
taken  at  Qnaretero,  and  ahot;  and  in  Auguat  Jnar«a  van 
once  mora  elected  presidsnt.  Wm  term  w  office  waa  £sr 
from  tranq^ ;  diseontented  generals  stiifed  np  ewaaelass 
rerolta  and  insurrections ;  and,  thou^  he  waa  reelected  in 
1871,  hia  popularity  seemed  to  be  on  the  wane^  Ha  died 
of  apoplexy  in  the  city  of  Menoo,  July  18, 1873.  In  him 
Mexieo  lost  •  statesma  of  intefprity,  ability,  aad  d«tn<- 
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nditttioii,  whoM  good  qulitias  an  too  ant  to  1>e  overlooked 
in  cooBeqaenoe  of  his  ceanezion  with  tee  unhappy  fate  of 


•TUBA  L,  sneceasor  to  his  father  Hiempaal  on  the  throne 
of  Nnmidia,  owes  his  importance  moch  more  to  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  Roman  world  dnring  the  straggle 
betwixt  Oesar  and  Fumpey  than  to  his  intrinsic  merit 
He  embraced  Pompey's  canse^  moved  by  ancient  hereditary 
friendship  to  that  general,  as  well  as  by  personal  enmity 
to  Caeor,  who  had  insulted  him  at. Borne  a  few  years 
l>efore,  and  to  Curio,  Caesar's  general  in  Africa,  who  had 
openly  proposed  when  tribute  of  the  plebs  in  60  B.a  that 
Xamiduk  should  be  sold  to  oolonista,  and  the  king  reduced 
to  a  private  station.  In  49  &a  Jnba  marched  against 
Gorio,  who  was  threatening  Utica,  and  by  a  stratagem 
inflicted  on  the  Ctesarean  army  a  crashing  defeat,  in  i^eh 
Curio  was  slaia  Jaba's  attention  was  momentarily  dis- 
tracted by  a  counter  invasion  of  his  territories  bv  Bocehns 
•ad  Sitins;  bnt,  finding  that  his  lientenant  Saburra  was 
able  to  defend  his  interests,  he  rejoined  Sctpio  with  a  large 
body  of  troops.  With  Scipio  he  shared  the  defeat  at 
Tbapaos.  Fleeing  from  the  field  with  the  Boman  geneial 
Petreina,  the  king  wandered  about  for  some  time  as  a 
fagitive,  spnmed  even  from  the  gates  of  his  own  city 
Zuna,  where  he  had  prepared  for  a  desperate  siegsi  The 
f  ngitiTee  at  length  resolved  to  die  by  mntoal  ^nghtei. 
Juba  killed  Petreins,  and  sought  the  aid  of  a  alave  in 
despatching  himself  (46  B.0 ).  Jnba's  character  may  be 
■nmmed  up  in  the  word  savage ;  he  was  brave,  treacherous, 
insolent,  and  cruel. 

JUBA  IL,  king  of  Hauretania,  was  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Juba  L  in  46  b  a  carried  to  Borne,  a  mere  infant, 
to  grace  Caesar's  triumph.  He  seems  to  have  received  a 
good  education  under  tha  can  of  Octavionns  (afterwards 
Augustus),  whom  he  accompanied  later  in  his  campaign 
against  Antony.  In  29  &a,  after  Antony's  death, 
Octavianua  gave  the  young  African  the  hand  of  Cleopatra 
Selene,  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  phtced  him 
on  his  paternal  throne,  In  26  a  a,  however,  he  transferred 
him  from  Numidia  to  the  kingdoma  formerly  held  by 
Bocchus  and  Boguaa,  vi&,  Hauretania  Tingitana  and 
Manretania  Caesariensia,  to  which  was  added  a  part  of 
Octuli^  Joba  fixed  bis  royal  residence  at  Jol,  whose 
name  he  changed  to  Cassarea,  and  which  is  now  identified 
with  the  modem  Cherchel,  about  72  miles  west  of  Algiera. 
He  seems  to  have  reigned  in  considerable  prosperity,  tbon^ 
in  6  A.3S.  the  Gaatulians  rose  in  a  revolt  of  sufficient 
importance  to  afibrd  the  somame  Ostulicus  to  Cornelias 
Oossus,  the  Boman  general  whose  aid  the  king  isalled  in  to 
suppress  it  According  to  Joaephns  (Ant  xviL  13,  1  and 
i;  £.  J.,  u.  7,  4),  Juba  married  in  seeond  nuptials  01a- 
phyra,  daughter  of  Archelans  of  Cappadoda,  aiid  widow 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Herod  the  Oreat,  afterwards  wife  of 
Alexander's  brother,  the  Archelans  of  the  New  Testament 
The  date  of  Juba's  death  is  by  no  means  certain ;  from  tha 
evidence  of  coins  and  certain  allnaions  in  Strabo,  scholars 
bsve  been  led  to  place  it  in  19'  or  20  .a.d^ 


Juba,  to  qnota  th*  words  of  PUnr,  m*  more  mamonUe  for  Hm 

tbia  for  Ma  crawn.      Ha  wrote  many  historical  and 

lioal  works,  of  which  nme  aeem  to  have  Men  volmninona 


udoi  eonaiderabls  ralw  on  acooont  of  tiia  Kmraa  to  which  their 
■uthor  had  aoceo.  Unfortonataly  thof  an  Inown  to  na  onlr 
jVom  fragments  Imbedded  in  other  wrinis.  The  list  givsn  by  C. 
Ullller  in  hia  Rvgrntnta  BiMloHeanun  Ormoomm  (toL  iiL,  Paiia, 
1U9),  ia  aa  foUowi  —(1)  'PanAi^  iTfta;  (2) 'Amioiaic^ ;  (8) 
At8mU;U)ZkATtMUatiMl)tiig)tiUtii>iuJraNaa;  {B)  PhyMoga; 
(6>  D$  Aiflurbia  htria;  (7)  nipl  hoi;  (8)  Hul  yfmpuc%i  (niifl 
(wypi^r);  (t)  e>arf uri)  tmfta;  (10)  Oiuiir^Tn ;  (11)  Ila^ 
tlofS$  Uitn ;  (13)  'Ev/r/Mvi/uL  MUler  {lie  eit.)  has  odlectad  at 
the  head  «{  Jaba's  nigmenta  the  scattered  actioea  of  the  king  from 
the  writers  of  antiqui^.  See  also  Sevin'in  JfM.  d$  TAead.  da 
/maKfWoiK,  voL  iv. 

JUBBULFOBE.    See  JAMiitiTa. 


JUBILEE,  or  Jnsiu,  Thb  ti&b  or.  In  Eaek.  zlvL 
16, 17,  there  is  indication  of  a  law  according  to  which  "  tlie 
prince  *  is  at  liberty  to  alienate  in  perpetuity  any  portion 
of  liis  inheritance  to  his  sons ;  bnt  if  he  give  a  gift  of  his 
inheritanoe  to  any  other  of  his  subjects,  then  &»  change 
of  ownership  holds  good  only  till  "  the  year  of  liberty " 
( If'^O  flJV'),  after  which  the  alienated  property  retums 
to  its  original  possessor,  the  prince.  This  restriction  upon 
the  transfer  of  real  property  ia  applied  to  a  greatly  en- 
larged class  of  persons  and  cases  in  Lev.  zzv.  8-66,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important  passage  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject It  is  again  referred  to  in  Lev.  zzviL  17-26,  and 
the  only  other  allusion  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  occurs  in 
Numb.  zzxvL  4.  According  to  Lev.  xzv.  8-12,  at  the 
completion  of  seven  sabfaadu  of  yean,  the  trumpet  of 
the  jubilee  (n]^  *V1fe')  is  to  be  sounded  "throughout 
the  land,"  on  tlie  tenth  <uiy  of  the  seventh  month,  iLa,  on 
tha  gnat  day  of  atonement  The  fiftieth  year  dina 
aunonneed  is  to  be  "  hallowed,"  *a,  liberty  ("nm)  is  to 
be  proclaimed  everywhere  to  every  one,  and  the  people  are 
to  return  "every  man  unto  his  possession  and  unto  his 
fanuly."  The  year  in  other  reapects  is  to  resemble  the 
sabbaltical  year;  there  is  to  be  no  sowing,  nor  retting  that 
which  grows  of  itself,  nor  gathering  of  grapes.  Coming 
to  fuller  detail, — as  regards  real  propoty  (Lev.  zzv.  13-34), 
the  law  is  that  if  any  Hebrew  under  pressure  of  neceasi^ 
shall  alienate  his  property  he  is  to  get  for  it  a  sum  ot 
money  reckoned  according  to  the  number  of  harvests  to  be 
reaped  between  the  date  ^  alienation  and  the  flra*  jubilee 
year ;  shonld  be  or  any  relation  desire  to  redeem  the  pro- 
vttty  before  the  jubilee,  this  can  always  be  done  by  npay- 
ing  the  value  of  the  harvests  between  the  redemption  and 
the  jubilecL  The  fundamental  principle  is  that  "the  land 
shall  not  be  sold  so  as  to  be  quite  cut  ofl^  for  it  is  mine, 
and  ye  are  strangers  and  sqoumers  with  me,"  The  samo 
rule  applies  to  dwelUng-honsee  of  nnwa'Jed  villages ;  the 
case  is  different,  however,  as  regards  dwelling-houses  in 
walled  cities.  These  may  be  redeemed  within  a  year  after 
transfer,  but  if  not  redeemed  within  that  period  they  oon* 
tinue  permanently  in  poesession  of  the  purchaser.  An 
exception  to  this  last  rule  is  made  for  the  houses  of  the 
Levites  in  the  Levitical  cities.  As  regards  property  in 
slaves  (Lev,  xxv,  36-66),  the  Hebrew  whom  necessity  has 
compelled  to  sell  himself  into  the  service  of  his  brother 
Hebrew  ia  to  be  treated  as  a  hired  servant  and  a  sojourner, 
and  to  be  released  absolutely  at  the  jubilee ;  non-Hebrew 
bondmen  on  the  other  hand  are  to  be  bondmen  for  ever. 
Bnt  the  Hebrew  who  has  sold  himself  to  a  stranger  or 
sojourner  is  entitled  to  freedom  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  and 
further  is  at  any  time  redeemable  by  any  of  his  kindred, — 
the  redemption  price  being  regulated  by  the  number  of 
years  to  run  between  the  redemption  and  the  jubilee, 
according  to  the  ordinary  wage  of  hired  servants.  So 
much  for  the  Levitical  law ;  as  regards  its  observance,  the 
evidence  of  history  is  not  voluminous,  but  Jer,  xzxiv.  14 
seems  to  show  conclusively  that  in  his  time  at  least  the  law 
acknowledged  by  the  prophets  was  that  described  in  Deut 
zv.,  according  to  whidi  the  rights  of  Hebrew  slave-holders 
over  their  compatriots  were  invariably  to  cease  seven  yean 
after  they  had  been  acquired.  After  the  exile  the  law  of 
Lev.  zzv.  was  also  certainly  disregarded ;  the  Talmudiits 
and  Babbins  are  unanimous  that  although  tiie  jubilee  years 
were  "  reckoned  "  they  wan  not  observed. 

As  rmrda  the  meaning  of  the  name  "JaUles  "  (731*0  IWf,  or 
•imply  73V,  inartii  l^inmt  or  I^M'tt,  annus  jnbflai  or  JubilBiik), 
anthoritiea  an  not  i^ned.  Aocording  to  Joeephna  {.Ant.,  iiL  IS,  t^ 
it  BWiiis  lAtvCff  la ;  bnt  the  nae  of  the  woid  7  j*  in  Ezod.  xiz.  U, 
Jcah.  vl'  6,  mafcaa  it  probaUa  that  the  name  is  derived  bam  the 
trompst  eomid  with  which  the  Jubilee  waa  to  be  proclaimed  ;  and 
it  is  not  impossibl*  that  the  oU  Jewish  traditional  view  is  ri|^ 
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vhicli  itetM  ^3*  to  nun  a  run— fur  ndiich  ih«t«  fa  a  fnbabl*  oon- 
fimution  is  Fhoenidan— and  then,  iy  abbrenation  for  73*  pp,  a 
tnmpet  of  ram'a  horn.  See  Dillniann  on  Exod.  zix.  11.  If  tha 
law  or  the  jubilee  ii  poaterior  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Eiekii:!, 
and  vae  not  enforced  after  the  exile,  the  practical  difficulties  of  the 
institution,  eipeciallj  in  its  connexion  with  the  sabbatinl  year, 
call  for  no  remark.  Older  theologians,  by  whom  til  tha  Fenta- 
touchal  kwi  were  regarded  as  homogeneous  parts  of  a  sinsle 
{iractical  scheme,  spent  much  ingenuity  on  the  explanation  of  uie 
year  of  jubilee.  Thus  Scalier  and  many  odiers  sought  to  identify 
it  with  the  serenth  sabbatical  year,  and  so  to  aroid  a  succession 
of  two  years  in  which  agriculture  was  suspended.  The  moat 
ingenious  form  of  this  attompt  is  the  theory  of  Franke  {Nor.  Sgd. 
Chron.  rund.,  1778),  rerired  by  Klostormans  (Stud. ».  KriL,  1880, 
p.  720  iq.),  which  compares  tha  jubilee  period  with  the  Egyptisn 
twenty-fire  year  period,  and  connseto  it  with  the  intercalation  neces- 
sary to  re-establish  the  correspondence  of  tha  lunar  and  solar  yean. 

JUBILEE  TEAR,  in  the  Roman  Citliolie  Chnrcb,  ia 
obMrred  evsiy  twenty-fifth  year,  from  ChrUtmu  to 
Christmas.  Daring  its  continuance  plenary  indnlgence  is 
obtainable  by  all  Catholics,  on  condition  of  their  penitently 
confessing  their  sins  and  Tiaiting'  certain  ehnrches  a  stated 
number  of  times,  or  doing  an  equivalent  amonnt  of  meri- 
torious work.  The  inaUtution  does  not  go  farther  back 
than  to  the  time  of  Boniface  YIIL,  whose  bull  is  dated 
April  23,  1300.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  pro- 
mulgated are  related  by  a  contemporary  authority,  Jaeobos 
Ciuetanas,  accwding  to  whose  account  (*'  Relatio  de  cen- 
tesimo  s.  jubilso  anno  "  in  the  BMiotheca  Patrum)  it  had 
its  origin  in  a  wide-spread  popular  belief  then  prevalent, 
which  had  taken  practical  shape  in  an  enormous  influx  of 
pilgrims  to  Rome  from  the  1st  of  January  onwardsi  The 
advance  upon  the  recently  formulated  doctrine  of  in- 
dulgences (see  Induloktci)  was  indeed  a  natural  one. 
Originally  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Rome 
were  the  only  jubilee  churches,  but  the  privilege  was  after- 
wards extended  to  the  Lateraa  Charch  and  that  of  Sta 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  it  is  now  shared  ako  for  the  year 
immediately  following  that  of  the  Roman  jubilee  by  a 
number  of  specified  provincial  chnrchea.  At  the  request 
of  the  Roman  people,  Clement  VL  appointed  that  the 
jubilee  should  recur  every  fifty  years  instead  of  every 
hundred  years  as  had  been  originally  cuntemptated  in  the 
constitution  of  Boniface ;  Urban  VI.  reduced  the  interval 
still  farther  to  thirty-three  years  (the  supposed  duration  of 
the  earthly  life  of  Christ) ;  and  by  Paul  II.  it  was  finally 
fixed  at  twenty-five  yean  According  to  the  special  ritual 
prepared  by  Alexander  VL  in  1500,  the  pope  on  the 
Christmas  eve  with  which  the  jubilee  commences  goes  in 
solemn  procession  to  a  particular  walled-up  door  ("  Porta 
anrea")'0f  St  Peter's  and  knock  three  times,  using  at  the 
same  time  the  words  of  Fs.  cxviiL  19  ("  Apsrite  mihi  portaa 
justitia  ").  The  doors  are  then  opened  end  sprinkled  with 
holy  water,  and  the  pope  passes  through.  A  similar 
ceremony  is  conducted  by  cardinals  at  the  other  jubilee 
churches  of  the  city.  At  the  close  of  the  jubilee,  the  special 
doorway  ia  again  built  np  with  appropriate  solemnities. 
The  last  ordinary  jubilee  was  observed  in  187fi.  "Extra- 
ordinary" jubilees  are  sometimes  appointed  on  special 
occasions. 

JUBILEES,  Book  of  ram  See  Amoiltytio  Litksa- 
TUKB,  vol.  iL  p.  176. 

JUD^A.     See  PAUBTurx, 

JUDAH  (n^^n*^  Tehttda,  i.e.,  according  to  the  etymo- 
logy given  in  Oen.  xxix.  36,  "praised"),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  twdve  tribes  and  of  their  eponymns  the  fourth  son 
of  Jacob  by  Leah.  Except  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  the 
Biblical  interest  attaching  to  Jndah  belongs  not  to  the 
individnal  bnt  to  the  tribe ;  for  in  Oen.  xzxviiL  an 
ethnographical  aUsgoty  appears  transparently  enough  under 
the  surface  of  the  record.  According  to  the  usual  fonn  of 
snch  statements  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jndah's  marriage 


with  the  daughter  of  the  Caniaiiite  Shush  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  union  of  the  tribe  with  Canaanite  elements.  Er  and 
Ouan  are  extinct  subdivisions  of  the  mixed  popalatdoB, 
though  a  minor  family  of  the  former  name  appears  is 
incorporated  with  Shelah,  the  third  clan  nf  this  branch  o( 
the  tribe  (I  Chron.  iv.  21).  The  details  of  the  diaappasr- 
ance  of  these  ancient  stocks  are  obscure.'  The  stocks  of 
Pharez  and  Zerah  are  represented  as  secondary.  They  are 
children  of  Judah  and  Tamar,  bnt  tlie  former  is  their  father 
in  virtue  of  an  extension  of  the  levirats  principle.  A> 
the  author  represents  Tamer's  conduct  as  justifiable  under^ 
the  circumstances,  the  narrative  must  have  taken  shape 
before  the  levirate  law  assumed  the  narrower  form  given 
in  Deuteronomy.'  An  ingenious  explanation  of  Tamsr, 
Pharez,  and  Zerah  is  given  by  Lagarde,  Orientalia,  iL 
(1880).  He  identifies  Tamar  (palm  tree)  with  Phoeniria, 
and  regards  Zerah  (nit  -  mtK,  ind^eiui)  as  the  old  Canaanite 
element  of  the  union  which  had  to  yield  precedence  to  the 
younger  Hebrew  invaders  (Phares).  In  any  case  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xxxviiL,  with  all  its  obscurities,  indicates 
two  of  the  most  notable  features  in  the  early  history  of 
Judsh,  its  mixed  character  and  its  long  separation  from  the 
rest  of  Israel  (ver.  1).  The  latter  point  receives  further 
illustration  in  the  book  of  Judges.  Jndah  and  Bimeoo 
seem  to  have  broken  off  from  Israel  at  Qilgal,  and  taken  a 
separate  course.  In  the  song  of  Deborah  the  tribe  is  not 
named  among  the  rest,  and  even  in  the  time  of  David 
Jndah  and  Israel  are  still' more  conscious  of  dieir  separatioB 
than  of  their  original  unity.  Undeed'  the  two  soon  fell 
apart  again  at  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  bat  after  the 
time  of  David  the  idea  of  unity  was  never  lost ;  and,  while 
the  prophets  look  for  a  restoration  of  the  realiji  of  the 
house  of  Jens,  Dent.  zxxiiL  7  (the  work  of  a  poet  of 
Ephraim)  prays  for  victory  to  Judah  against  his  enemies 
and  his  ultimate  restoration  to  his  people,  the  greater  Israel 
of  the  north.  The  blessing  of  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand, 
views  Judah  in  the  light  of  the  Davidic  sovereignty  sa 
holding  the  hegemony  over  his  brethren  until  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.*  Our  most  detailed  information  aa  to  the 
tribal  history  of  Judah  is  derived  fr^m  1  Chron.  iL  I-ir. 
23.  It  appears  that  the  tribe  absorbed  a  large  element  of 
nou-IsraeUte  origin,  the  Hezronites,  or,  as  the  Arabs  would 
now  say,  the  Aocfor,  original  nomads  who  had  settled  down 
in  villages  and  towns.  To  these  belonged  not  only  the 
Jerahmeelites  but  the  Calibbitas  in  Hebron  and  the  aonthein 
steppes.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  incorporation  of  these 
elements  that  raised  Jndah  to  the  eminent  place  which  it 
maintained  from  the  time  of  David.  The  details  of  this 
important  piece  of  history  have  been  analysed  by  Well- 
hausen,  Dt  ffentibui  tt  /amUik  Jvdmontwi  (Gottingeo, 
1870X 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT  riou&K  ItrmfuSn-itt  or  'XtrKafuiS), 
the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot  (John.  vL  71,  xiiL  26),  and  ona 
of  the  twelve  apostles ;  he  is  always  enumerated  last,  with 
special  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer  of 
Jesus.  If  the  how  generally  accepted  explanation  of  his 
surname  {J^^Ti  B^V,  i.*.,  "man  of  Kerioth";  see  Joih. 
XV.  25)  be  correct,  he  was  the  only  original  member  of  the 
apoetolio  band  who-  was  not  »  GalilMan.     (For  other 

>  Oonpai*  the  Aisbie  J^,  ^sMjk,  Bnlak  ad.  vL  147;  Uim^ 
Cairo  ad.,  iii.  77. 

>  Compare  Hnpfeld,  VAtr  iU  hnHf  fiUasepMseA*  tkniogU,  IWl. 

*  The  oldest  intarpretation  of  Bhiloh,  as  If  It  wan  petatad  iW^ 
('<"'  'h  "VK)  !•  pediaps  the  beat,  especially  If  with  Wellbaasaa  (QteA., 
p.  875)  ws  delete  the  foUowing  -^  The  sense  then  la,  "  tin  be 
oomes  to  whom  the  people's  obedience  is  due."  Another  ezplaaatioa 
Is  gives  by  Lagarde  (Oiwsi,,  iL  >6),  who  takaa  tha  word  sa  aqainl- 

ant  to  nVVf',  "  ha  whom  Jndah  pnys  for."    At  aQ  annts  the  cos- 
text  damaads  a  Xesslaalo  iataipretatioa. 
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mggestad  etymologieB  of  tlie  name  see  Winer*!  Bibl.  ' 
XtaltiOrterb.,  t.  j).)  The  drcamstances  which  led  to  his 
•dmieeion  into  the  apostolic  circle  are  not  stated ;  according 
to  the  Foorth  Qospel  (ti.  64),  his  treachery  had  been  fore- 
aeea  l^  Jeani  from  the  very  first,  bnt  this  is  not  suggested 
by  the  synoptists.  The  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated 
in  renderiag  to  the  Jewish  anthorities  the  petty  and  base 
sendee  of  enabling  them  to  arrest  his  Master  without 
tumolt  have  been  analysed  by  scholars  with  very  various 
degrees  of  subtlety  and  insight.  According  to  some  his 
sole  object. was  to  place  Jesus  in  a  position  in  which  He 
should  be  compelled  to  make  what  had  seemed  to  His 
followeia  the  too  tardy  display  of  His  Messianic  power ; 
according  to  others  (and  their  view  seems  the  beet  supported 
by  the  narrative  of  the  Qospels)  he  was  simply  an  avaricioos 
and  dishonest  man,  who  felt  that  his  opportunities  for  petty 
peculation — as  keeper  of  the  common  pnrse,  John  xiL  6, 
xiii.  29 — were  rapidly  disappearing.  As  regards  the  effects 
of  his  subsequent  remorse  and  the  use  to  which  his  ill-gotten 
gains  were  put,  the  strikingly  apparent  discrepancies 
between  the  narratives  of  Matt  zzviL  3-10  and  Acts  i. 
18,  19  have  continually  attracted  the  attention  of  Biblical 
scholars  ever  since  Papias,  in  his  fourth  book,  of  which  a 
fragment  has  been  preserved,  discussed  the  subject ;  the 
probability  is  that  they  simply  represent  divergent  tradi- 
tions, one  of  which  has  possibly  been  coloured  by  the 
history  of  AhithopheL  In  ecclesiastical  legend  and  in 
sacred  art  Judas  Iscariot  has  taken  a  prominent  place, 
being  generally  treated  as  the  vety  incarnation  of  treachery, 
ingiatitnde,  and  impiety.  The  Middle  Ages,  after  their 
fashion,  have  supplied  the  lacunae  in  what  they  deemed  his 
too  meagre  biography.  According  to  the  common  form  of 
their  story,  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben ;'  before  he 
was  bom  his  mother  Cyborea  had  a  dream  that  he  was 
destined  to  murder  his  father,  commit  incest  with  his 
mother,  and  sell  his  God.  The  attempts  made  by  her  and 
ber  husband  to  avert  this  curse  simply  led  to  its  accomp- 
lishment At  his  birth  he  was  enclosed  in  a  chest  and 
flung  into  the  sea ;  picked  np  on  a  foreign  shore,  he  was 
educated  at  the  court  until  an  act  of  murder  committed  in 
a  moment  of  passion  compelled  his  flight  Coming  to 
Jndffia,  he  entered  the  service  of  Pontius  Pilate  as  page, 
and  during  this  period  committed  the  first  two  of  the  crimes 
which  had  been  expressly  foretold.  Learning  the  secret 
of  his  birth,  he,  full  of  remorse,  seeks  the  prophet  who,  he 
has  lieaid,  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sina  He  is 
accepted  as  a  disciple  and  promoted  to  a  position  of  trust, 
where  avarice,  the  only  vice  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
nopractised,  gradually  takes  possession  of  his  soul,  and 
leads  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  evil  destiny.  This 
Judas  legend,  as  given  by  Jacobus  a  Voragine,  obtained  no 
small  popularity ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  various  shapes 
in  every  important  literature  of  Europe.  For  the  history 
of  its  genesis  and  its  diffusion  the  reader  may  consult 
D'Anoona,  La  leggenda  di  Vergogna  e  la  Uggenda  di  Giuda, 
Bologna,  1869,  and  papers  by  W.  Creizenach  in  Paul  and 
Braune's  Beitr.  zur  Oeidu  der  deuttcKen-SpracKe  und  Littra- 
tur,  vol.  iL,  Halle,  1875,  and  Victor  Diederich  in  RuuicKe 
Xevue,  St  Petersburg,  188(K  Cholevius,  in  his  OaekieJiU 
der  devUchen  Poaie  nock  iAren  antHxn  Elementen  (Leipsic, 
1854),  pointed  out  the  connexion  of  the  legend  with  the' 
CEdipns  story.  The  popular  hatred  of  Judas  has  found 
strange  symbolical  expression  in  various  parts  of  Christen- 
dom. In  Corfu,  for  instance,  the  people  at  a  given  signal 
on  Easter  eve  throw  vast  quantities  of  crockery  from  their 
windows  and  roofs  into  the  streets,  and  thus  execute  an 
imagittaiy  stoning  of  Judas  (see  Kirkwall,  /ommhi  JtUmd*, 

*  Ottur  foniM  malM  Mm  s  Duilt«,  ind  couider  t1»  puaa^  In 
OtiNti*  (xllx.  17)  *  prophecy  »f  the  trsitfr. 


vol.  iL  p.  ^7).  At  one  time  (aoeording  to  Mnitoxidi,  2)«2Z* 
cow  coreireii)  the  tradition  prevailed  that  the  traitor's 
honse  and  country  villa  existed  in  the  island,  and  that  his 
descendants  were  to  be  found  among  the  local  Jews. 
Details  iu  regard  to  some  Judas  legends  and  sojierstitions 
are  given  in  Nota  ami  Qveriei,  3d  series,  v.,  vL,  and  viL; 
3d  ser.,  viL;  6th  ser.,  vL 

JUDAS  MACCAB.£U8w    See  Isrjlsl  and  Maccabieb. 

JUDAS  TREE,  the  Cereii  SUiqvattrHm  of  boUnists, 
belongs  to  the  section  Catalpinat  of  the  natural  family 
Legumvioste.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  France,  Spain. 
Portugal,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  forms  a  hand- 
some low  tree  with  a  flat  spreading  head.  In  spring  it  is 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  purplish  pink  flowers,  which 
appear  before  the  leavesi  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
acid  taste,  and  are  eaten  mixed  with  salad  or  made  into 
fritters.  The  tree  was  one  frequently  figured  by  the  older 
herbalists.  One  woodcut  by  Castor, Durante  is  a  copy  of 
Lobel's  out,  with  the  addition, of  the  figure  of  Judas 
suspended  from  one  of  the  branches,  illustrating  the 
popular  tradition  regarding  this  tree.  A  second  species, 
C.  coHaderuit,  is  common  in  North  America  from  Canada 
to  Virginia,  and  differs  from  the  European  species  in  its 
smaller  size  and  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  also  used 
in  salads  and  for  making  pickles,  while  the  branches  are 
used  to  dye  wool  a  nankeen  colour. 

JUDE.  The  writer  of  the  ei>i8tle  of  St  Jude  (lovSas) 
calls  himself  (ver.  1)  "  the  brother  of  James."  In  primitive 
Christian  times,  among  the  Judseo-Cbristians  to  whom  this 
epistle,  from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  must  have  been 
addressed,  there  was  but  one  James  who  could  be  thus 
spoken  of  without  any  further  description,  viz.,  James 
"the  Lord's  brother"  (see  Jahes).  The  writer  of  this 
epistle,  then,  claims  to  be  the  Jndas  named  among  the 
brethren. of  the  Lord  in  Matt  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi  3.  He 
seems  himself  to  declare  by  implication  that  he  was  not  an 
apostle  (ver.  17),  and  with  this  agrees  the  statement  (John 
viL  5)  that  at  a  time  not  long  before  the  crucifixion  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  did  not  believe  on  Him.  And  it  is 
some  confirmation  of  this  position  that  the  writer  uf  the 
epistle  of  St  James  in  like  manner  does  not  clnim  to  be 
an  apostle.  The  brethren  of  the  Lord  are  spoken  of  in 
Acts  L  14  as  distinct  from  the  apostolic  body,  and  toe 
placed  last  in  the  enumeration,  as  though  latest  included 
among  the  believers ;  and  that  their  feeling  towards  Jeaus 
should  have  been  changed  since  His  death  and  resurrection 
has  been  thought  to  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  assertion 
of  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7)  that  the  Lord  had  been  "seen  of 
James  "  on  one  special  occasion  after  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  writer  of  the  epistls 
wss  a  different  person  from  Jude  the  apostle,  who  appeare 
also  to  have  had  the  names  Lebbieus  and  TbaddKus  (comp. 
Matt  x'3,  Mark  iii.  18,  with  Luke  vi.  16,  Acts  L  13). 

When  we  consider  the  brevity  of  St  Jnde's  epistle  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  it  did  not  receive  mora  recognition 
from  the  early  Christian  writers  than  it  has  met  witL 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (165-220)  quotes  from  this  epistle 
or  alludes  to  its  language  more  than  once,  as  does  Ter- 
tuUian  (2p0),  making  express  mention  that  the  book  of 
Enoch  is  quoted  in  it'  Origen  (186-253)  gives  several 
notices  of  it,  and  in  the  Latin  translation  of  some  portions 
of  his  works,  of  which  the  original  has  been  lost,  Jude  is 
called  an  apostle.  Nevertheless  Eusebius  classes  the  epistle 
amongst  the  iimXty6ii€va,  and  its  omission  from  the  Syriao 
version  shows  us  that  in  one  branch  of  the  Christian  church 
it  was  either  not  known,  or  not  received  fur  canonical,' 
when  that  version  was  made.    Jerome  in  the  4th  century 

*  The  book  of  Eioeh  (lee  Tol  U.  p.  I7S)  U  cited  in  Jude  li,  and 
allueiou  to  It  occur  in  i,  (,  18.  Another  apocsljrpUc  work,  the 
AMumulioa  of  Jlcaee,  ie  the  eourve  of  Jude  9. 
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I^TM  a  reaaon  for  its  non«eeeptanee,  which  perhaps  ope- 
rated with  many  of  the  early  Christians.  He  says  (Cata- 
log.  Scr,  £ed.,  4),  "  Because  in  it  Jade  derives  a  testimony 
from  the  bsolc  of  Enoch,  which  is  apocryphal,  it  is  rqected 
by  must".  Yet  the  canon  of  Mnratori,  the  date  of  which  ia 
judged  to  be  about  170  A.D.,  includes  the  epistle  of  St  Jade 
among  the  canunical  books,  though  Justin  Martyr  (140), 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ISO),  and  Irennus  (135-200) 
make  no  mention  of  it,  It  was  early  included  among  the 
acknowledged  Christian  writings,  and  was  placed  withont 
qaestion  among  the  canonical  books  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea.^ 

The  persons  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed  must 
have  been  for  the  most  part  Jndno-Chrbtiaiia  This  is  the 
reason  why  Uie  writer  styles  himself  "  brother  of  James," 
and  the  sameis  appsient  from  all  theiUastrationa  contained 
in  the  letter.  The  deliTeranoa  from  Egypt,  the  fallen 
angels,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  legend  of  Michael's  con- 
tention with  Satan,  the  references  to  Cain,  Balaam,  and 
Korah,  as  well  as  to  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  ai«  all 
fonnd  in  so  brief  i  space,  and  are  so  touched  upon  in  a 
manner  that  could  be  edifying  to  noneaaTe  thoae  who  were 
familiar,  not  only  with  Old  Testament  Scriptnre,  but  also 
with  Jewish  traditions,  that  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
we  have  here  the  work  of  a  Jew  writing  for  Jews,  although 
the  epistle  is  included  among  thoae  called  "  catholic." 

From  the  notices  of  the  deaeendanta  of  Jude,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  preserved  by  Euaebios  {B.  £.,  iii.  19,  20)  from 
Hegeaippus,  we  should  conclude  that  they  were  resident  in 
Palestine^  It  seems  natural  therefore  to  suppose  that  the 
epistle  was  written  in  Palestine,  and,  it  may  be,  for  the 
Jewish  conrerts  in  some  district  of  that  country.  But  of 
this  we  can  bave  no  certainty.  If,  as  aeems  to  be  intimated 
by  Hegedppns,  Jnde  was  dead  in  the  time  of  Domidan, 
we  perhaps  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  aasigning  the  com- 
position 'of  ihe  epistle  to  about  80  a.ix  All  arguments 
for  an  earlier  date,  baaed  on  the  assumption  that  in  a  letter 
of  this  character  the  writer  would  not  hare  failed  to  men- 
tion the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  an  illnstration,  had  that 
event  already  taken  place,  must  be  disregarded.  For  the 
brevity  of  the  letter  is  such  as  to  deprive  this  reasoning  of 
all  force,  while  the  very  reeentnees  of  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  would  prevent  its  destruction  from  entering  as 
yet  into  such  historv  as  might  be  used  for  pointing  a 
moral 

The  epistle  of  St  jude  appears  to  have  been  written 
after  the  second  epistle  of  St  Peter.  Of  those  corrupt 
teachers  about  whom  St  Peter  spoke  in  the  futoie  tense, 
"  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among  yon,"  St  Juds  spesks 
in  the  past,  "certain  men  are  crept  in  unawares;"  and  the 
like  difference  is  observable  throughout  the  respective 
letters  wherever  verbs  occur  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
attach  a  definite  notion  of  tima  Bat,  becide  this,  St 
Peter's  letter  represents  all  the  corruption  which  he  aees 
likely  to  break  forth  among  the  Christian  oommonity  as 
the  outcome  of  false  teaching.  Destructive  heresies  are 
abroad,  and  through  them  many  shall  be  induced  to  follow 
laacivious  doings,  and  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken 
of.  With  a  promise  of  liberty  which  sounds  like  a  perverse 
employment  of  some  of  St  Idol's  language  they  will  lead 
their  followers  astray.  But  in  St  Jude's  picture  the  colours 
seem  much  darker,  and  all  allusions  to  teaching  and  to  the 
idea  that,  by  lessons  such  aa  we  know  from  other  sonroea 


>  Minx  aodeni  criUci,  foHovlng  LntLcr,  Itsra  qneationed  tlia 
gmalnara  of  tbc  •piaUtw  Th«  UbartbiH  •gainit  whom  it  ii  diractad 
diapUy  cloH  lanitjr  to  tha  Carpocntiaiii  of  tha  Sd  eantuy,  of  whoaa 
hanajr  aamani  AlaxandrimumalEei  it  •  piophicr.  Msyarfaoi;  BcImd- 
kel,  and  Mangold  lappoaa  tlut  It  wu  wiitUn  agalnat  that  hanajr  not 
long  Won  tSa  mIMIa  of  tha  2d  eantuj.  It  la  alao  srguad  that  tha 
Kluraturian  canon  aaama  to  ragaxd  tha  aplstls  as  paaudonymona  In  tha 

«<W)9  HUM  *f  tbs  WM9m  of  9ol9iB9a, 


the  Qnostica  did  give^  these  men  were  oeing  begnilad  into 
evil  courses  through  what  appeared  to  be  thegate  of  gcaatar 
knowledge,  have  disappeared.  The  sinneia  against  whom 
this  episde  is  directed  were  avowed  libertines  and  piaetieal 
unbelieveis ;  they  mocked  at  all  sacred  things ;  they  wen 
sensual,  and  had  not  the  Spirit.  But  stronger  than  any 
other  reason  for  believing  in  the  later  date  of  the  present 
epistle  ia  the  direct  quotation  which  is  msde  in  it  from  tha 
2d  epistle  of  St  Peter.  In  verses  17-18  St  Jnde  writes, 
"But  ye,  beloved,  remember  ye  the  words  which  have  been 
spoken  before  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiia^ 
how  that  thsy  said  to  you,  In  the  last  time  there  ahAU  b« 
mockera  (j/uraucrat)  walking  after  their  own  ungodly 
luste."  The  whole  of  what  ia  here  given  aa  apoatolis 
teaching  corresponds  very  closely  indeed  with  the  words  of 
2  Peter  iil  2,  while  the  word  //uroun-w  is  one  that  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  until  it  is  here  qooted 
by  St  Jude. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  St  Jnde's  epiatlo 
originally  appeared  in  Aramaic,  from  which  the  Greek  that 
we  have  is  a  translation.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  such  a  conclusion.  Ko  doubt  a  Jew  when 
writing  Qreek  would  not  unfnquently  give  enreasion  to 
his  thonghts  in  a  form  more  or  less  moulded  after  his 
mother  tongue,  but  there  are  far  more  points  in  the  epistle 
which  are  satisfactory  Greek  of  the  date  of  the  New 
Testament  than  are  the  instances  which,  even  after  moeh 
ingenuity,  can  be  shown  to.be  renderings  of  AramhiCL' 

Soa  Samlar,  PangiArwu  tpp.  JaedK,  AM,  <(  Juim,  17S1; 
Angniti,  Dit  Katliciitdutt  Bri^;  1801 ;  Jesfian,  D*  okUmMs  t». 
Judm,  1821;  Stisr,  DtrBric^Judm,  1860;  Wi«ri«V.r(iii  "hh^natA 
Biitlmrk),  1861 ;  Hoflfaiann,  DU  Britft  Pttri^VtulA,  und  JmcM, 
1876  ;  Rcnis,  La  tpltra  Catholijua,  1878.  (J.  K.  U) 

JUDGE,  an  officer  appointed  by  tha  sovereign  power  ia 
a  state  to  administer  the  law.  lite  dutiea  of  the  judicial 
office,  whether  in  a  civil  ot  a  criminal  matter,  are  to  hear  tha 
statements  on  both  sidee  in  open  court,  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clnsion  as  to  the  trath  of>  the  facts  submitted  to  him,  or 
when  a  juiy  is  engaged  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  sndi  a 
conclusion,  to  apply  to  the  facts  so  found  the  appropriate 
rules  of  law,  and  to  certify  by  his  judgment  the  relief  to 
which  the  parties  are  entitled  or  the  obligations  or  penalties 
which  they  have  incurred.  With  the  judgment  the  office 
of  the  judge  is  at  an  end,  but  the  judgment  sets  in  motion 
the  executive  forces  of  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cany  it 
into  exbcution.  Such  is  the  type  of  a  judicial  officer  teoog- 
nised  by  mature  systems  of  law,  but  it  is  not  to  be  accepted 
as  the  universal  type,  and  the  following  qualifying  drcnm- 
stances  shonld  be  noticed.  1.  In  primitive  systems  of  law 
the  judicial  is  not  ssparated  from  the  legislative  and  other 
governing  functions.  2.  Although  the  judge  is  sasumed  to 
take  the  law  from  the  legislative  authority,  yet,  as  tha  exist- 
ing law  never  at  any  time  contains  provision  for  all  casea,  the 
judge  may  be  obliged  to  inventor  create  principlee  applioible 
to  tiie  cass.  This  is  called  by  Bentham  and  the  T^ngiuii 
jurists  judge-made  and  jndidary  law.  3.  The  separation 
of  the  function  of  judge  and  jury,  and  the  exclusive  charge 
of  questior«  of 'law  given  to  the  jadge,  are  more  particolariy 
characteristie  of  the  English  jndicisl  system.  During  a 
considerable  period  in  the  history  of  Roman  law  an  entirely 
different  distribution  of  parts  was  obeerved.  The  adjudi- 
cation of  a  case  was  diviided  between  the  aia^ufrafus  and 
the/iMfex,  neither  of  whom  corresponds  to  the  English  judge, 
The  former  was  a  public  officer  charged  with  tha  execation 
of  the  law ;  the  latter  was  an  arbitrator  whom  the  magis-. 
tntes  commisrioned  to  hear  and  ^report  npon  a  partietdar' 
case.  The  following  an  points  more  specially  charaeteriatie 
of  the  English  system  and  its  kindrsd  judicial  systems  1. 
Jndges  are  absolately  protected  from  action  for  anything 
that  they  may  do  in  the  discharge  of  their  jadieiai  dotiesL, 
This  is  true  in  the  foUest  sense  d  jnd^  of  the  supnanif 
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Aomta  "It  !•  k  principle  of  Engliih  law  tihat  no  scUon 
will  lie  agftinat  •  jodge  of  one  of  the  auperior  eonrU  for  • 
judieial  act,  though  it  be  alleged  to  have  been  done 
malioioaily  and  corruptly."  Other  jndidal  offinen  are  also 
protected,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  againsfactions. 
2.  Hie  highest  dan  of  jndges  are  irremovaUe  except  by 
what  is  in  effect  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  m.  ,a  lesolntion 
puaed  by  both  Houses  and  assented  to  by  the  sovereign. 
The  inferior  judges  and  magistrates  are  removable  for 
miacoudnct  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  3.  The  judiciary  in 
Kngland  is  not  a  separate  professioa  The  jndges  are 
chosen  from  the  class  of  advocates,  and  almost  entirely 
according  to  their  eminence  at  the  bar.  4.  Judges  are  in 
Eagland  appointed  for  the  most  part  by  the  crown.  In  a 
few  caaea  municipal  corporationa  may  appoint  their  own 
'  judicial  officer,  and  the  coroner  is  elected  by  the  freeholdeia 
of  the  coun^. 

In  the  United  Statea  judgea  of  the  aupreme  courts,  aa 
well  aa  ambassadors  and  other  public  functionaries,  are 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  hold  their  officea  during  good  behaviour. 
In  the  separate  Statea  the  practice  varies,  out  the  tendency 
is  in  favuur  of  electing  the  jndges  and  limiting  their  tenure 
of  offieei  In  the  reviaed  constitution  of  New  York  of 
1846,  the  principle  was  established  that  all  public  officers, 
inclnsive  of  the  judges,  should  be  chosen  by  popular 
dectioa  "The  constitutional  provision  for  making 
judges  elective  for  short  periods  by  universal  suffrage 
is  contagions,  and  every  new  constitutional  reform  or 
establishment  tends  that  way "  (Kent's  Commentaiiei,  L 
296,  where  a  aummary  of  the  practice  will  be  found). 

JODQES,  The  Book  of,  aa  we  now  read  it,  conatitutea 
•  sequel  to  the  book  of  Jusbna,  covering  the  period  of 
history  between  the  death  uf  the  son  of  Nun  and  the  birth 
of  Samuel  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  present  ac[just- 
ment  of  the  older  Iiistorical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
form  a  continuous  record  of  events  from  the  creation  to  the 
Babylonian  exile  is  due  to  an  editor,  or  rather  to  successive 
ledafetora,  who  pieced  together  and  reduced  to  a  certain 
nnity  older  memoirs  of  very  different  dates ;  and  closer 
examination  ahows  that  the  continuity  of  many  parte  of 
the  narrative  ia  more  apparent  than  real  Thia  is  veiy 
clearly  the  case  in  the  book  of  Judges. 

We  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  book  has  two 
commencementa,  each  of  wblch  connects  it  directly  with 
the  book  of  Joshua  (chap.  i.  1;  ii  6).  But  in  L  1  the 
connexion  is  merely  apparent  The  events  related  in  chap. 
L  are  there  aaid  to  have  taken  place  after  the  death  of 
Jojhua,  but  in  reality  the  chapter  covers  the  aama  gronnd 
with  the  book  of  Joshua,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
conqneat  of  Canaan,  which  in  some  particulars  repeats  the 
■tatemeuts  of  the  previous  book,  while  in  othen  it  is  quite 
independent  It  ia  impoaaible  to  regard  the  warlike 
expeditions  described  in  thia  chapter  aa  aupplementary 
campaigns  undertaken  after  Joehua'a  death;  they  are 
plainly  repreaented  as  the  first  effoits  of  the  laraelitea  to 
gain  a  firm  footing  in  the  centre  of  the  land  (at  Hebron, 
Uebir,  Bethel),  in  the  very  citiea  which  Joshua  in  the  book 
that  bears  his  name  is  related  to  have  subdued  (JuiL  z. 
39).  Ard  thia  ia  confirmed  by  the  circnmstance  that 
in  Judgea  ii  1  the  "angel  of  Jehovah,"  who,  according 
to  Exod.  xiv.  24,  xxiiL  20,  xxziL  34,  xxxiil  2,  7  tq., 
must  be  viewed  as  having  his  local  manifestation  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  host  of  Israel,  is  still  found  at  Gilgal 
•nd  not  at  Shiloh  (Josh,  zviii.  I).  Here  then  we  have  an 
account  of  the  first  aettlement  of  Israel  weat  of  the  Jordan 
which  is  parallel  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  makea  no 
mention  of  Joshua  himself,  and  places  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  the  front  The  author  of  the  chapter  cannot  have  had 
JoshqiV  or  H*  history  in  his  ejre  «t  all,  and  the  paaaage, 


Joah.  ZT.  IS-19,  which  eorreaponda  to  Jndg.  i  10-1 B,  20, 
ia  either  derived  from  our  chapter  or  from  an  earlier  source 
common  to  both.  It  followa  from  theae  conaideratiuna 
that  the  worda  "  Now  after  the  daya  of  Joahua "  in  Judg. 
L  1  are  from  the  hand  of  the  editor,  who  desired  to  make 
the  whole  book  of  Judgea,  including  chap.  L,  read  con- 
tinnonsly  with  that  whidi  now  precedes  it  in  the  canon  of 
the  earlier  prophets. 

Thare  art  other  aigos  of  mote  than  on*  pen  having  been  irng 
on  Jndgn L     Compue,  for  aximpla,  ver.  8  with  rar.  SI,  and  aesf 


the  details,  which  are  too  oompliatad  to  be  diicnassd  here,  Ctaf, 
"  ~  ;  WelUianaen-Bleek,  .EiiiMdov,  p.  182: 

WellhaoMD,  a€$chiaU,lWt;  Heyer.^'DieErobarung  Psiiatins'a'' 


Dor  Stamm  Simton,  1808 ; 


'7«. 
in  Stada's  ZtUtOrVI,  1881,  Hft.  L  The  chapter  was  written  after 
laraal  had  become  strong  anongh  to  Duka  the  Canaanita  citiea  triba> 
t«ry  (tst.  28),  that  ia,  in  the  tmia  of  the  kingship.  Uayer,  follow, 
ing  hints  by  w  tllhauian,  brioga  argninanta  to  ahow  that  the  original 
anthor  ia  the  Jahwiat  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  whose  work  then  ia 
bat  little  taxa  among  tiie  aouieea  of  Joehoa,  though  it  cannot  have 
cloaad  withont  apeakmg  of  the  comiaest. 

The  second  and  main  section  of  onr  book  (diap,  ii.  6-xvl) 
stands  on  qnite  another  footing.  The  opening  verses  ii. 
S-9  repeat  the  closing  words  of  Joshua's  history  (Josh, 
zxiv.  28-31),  and  so  link  what  follows  to  the  book  of 
Joshua  as  strictly  as  the  first  words  of  Ezra  connect  that 
book  with  the  htst  verses  of  Chroniclea  According  to 
JosL  xxiv.  the  people  "  served  Jehovah ''  during  the  life- 
time of  the  great  conqueror  and  his  contemporaries.  In 
Judg.  ii  this  statement  is  repeated,  and  the  writer  proceeds 
to  explain  that  subsequent  generations  fell  away  from  the 
faith,  and  served  the  gods  of  the  nations  among  which  they 
dwelt  The  worship  of  other  gods  is  represented,  not  aa 
something  which  went  on  side  by  side  with  Jehovah  worship 
(compare  x.  6),  but  as  a  revolt  against  Jehovah,  periodi- 
cally repeated  and  regularly  chastised  by  foreign  invasion. 
The  history,  therefore,  falls  into  recurring  cycles,  each  of 
which  begins  with  religions  corruption,  followed  by  chastise- 
ment, wUch  continues  till  Jehovah  in  answer  to  the  groans 
of  His  oppressed  people  raises  np  a  judge  to  deliver  Israel, 
and  recall  them  to  the  true  faith.  On  the  death  of  the 
judge,  if  not  sooner,  the  corruption  spreads  anew  and  the 
same  vicissitudes  follow.  This  religious  explanation  of  the 
course  of  the  history,  formally  expounded  at  the  outset  and 
repeated  in  more  or  leas  detail  from  chapter  to  chapter 
(most  folly  in  chap,  z.),  determines  the  form  of  the  whole 
narrative,  which  is  grouped  round  six  principal  judges, 
Othniel,  Ehud,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson. 
The  intervals  between  the  great  judges  are  filled  up  by  the 
history  of  Gideon's  son  Abimelech  and  of  six  minor  heroes 
— Shamgar  (following  Ehud),  Tola  and  Jair  (following 
Abimelech),  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  (between  Jephthah 
and  Samson).  The  minor  judges  are  not  represented  as 
having  any  immediate  religioua  in^portance.  The  cycles 
of  revolt,  chastisement,  and  deliverance  are  six,  not  twelve. 

To  the  unity  of  religious  pragmatiam  in  the  main  stock 
of  the  book  of  Judges  corresponds  a  unity  of  chronological 
schema  The  judges,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
had  clearly  no  more  than  a  local  inBnence,  are  all  represented 
as  successive  rulers,  and  the  history  is  dated  by  the  years 
of  each  judgeship  and  those  of  the  intervening  periods  of 
oppression.  Here,  however,  a  difficulty  arisea  The  fourth 
year  of  Solomon  is,  according  to  1  Kings  vi  1,  the  480th 
from  the  ezodna  These  480  yean  are  12  generations  of 
40  years  each.  The  larger  numbers  which  make  up  this 
tot^  are  also  mainly  reckoned  by  fortiea  Moses,  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Deborah,  Gideon,  and  the  Fhiliatine  opiireaaion,  in 
which,  according  to  Judg  xv.  20,  Samaon's  jndgeahip  was 
but  an  incident,  make  np  together  7  x  40  yeara  Again, 
David  hu  40  yeara,  and  Samuel  (who  arose  to  close  the 
Philistine' interregnum  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Eli, 
and  continned  in  office  till  he  was  quite  old)  cannot  have 
rviled  m^fb  le^  th^n  ft  normal  generation.     Finally  Joebnn, 
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who  died  at  the  age  ot  110,  ruled  30  years,  iC  in  point  of 
age  he  was  a  man  of  the  same  BtaodiDg  vith  Caleb  (Josh. 
xiT.  lOX  Add  tu  these  30  years  6  for  Jephthah  and  i  for 
Solomon  and  we  get  10  x  40.  There  remain  bnt  80  years 
for  the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua,  the  interregna  or  times 
of  oppression  previous  to  the  Philistine  period,  the  minor 
judges,  and  Saul  But  the  interregna  alone  are  71  years, 
and  the  minor  judges  70,  or  with  Abimelech  73  or  74  It 
is  plain  that  there  is  no  room  for  buth  in  the  chronological 
scheme,  and  the  two  series  correspond  so  nearly  that  they 
must  be  held  to  be  altematire  items  la  the  reckoning,  leav- 
ing a  slightly  different  length  for  Saul's  brief  reign.  Bnt 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  minor  judges  are  not  so  pUced  in  the 
narrative  as  to  coincide  with  the  periods  of  oppression. 
Thus  the  apparent  consecutiveness  of  the  narrative  brealcs 
down.  The  minor  judges  really  lie  outside  of  the  chrono- 
logical scheme  uf  the  history  as  well  as  of  the  system  of 
religious  cycles ;  and  we  infer  that  even  the  main  stock  of 
the  book  of  Judges  is  not  all  constructed  by  one  hand  or 
on  a  uniform  plaa* 

The  religious  interpretation  of  the  history  corresponds 
with  the  prophetic  teaching  of  the  Sth  century  B.a  The 
use  of  Baal  as  a  title  peculiar  to  false  deities  as  opposed 
to  Jehovah  hardly  fits  an  earlier  duto  than  the  time  of 
Hosea,  and  the  hostile  attitude  taken  up  towards  the  aiAfra 
(sacred  tree  or  pole)  was  not  shared  by  the  religious  leaders 
of  the  period  of  Jehu.  Critics  have  spoken  of  chaps,  il 
and  z.  as  Denteronomic,  and  nu.  doabt  the  last  hand  that 
touched  all  the  earlier  historical  books  and  reduced  them 
to  unity  may  be  so  named ;  bat  the  muin  ideas  are  not 
necessarily  so  late,  and  are  rather  akin  to  the  nou-Levitical 
Elohist,  Uie  author  of  Josh.  zziv.  In  particular  the  wor- 
ship of  the  high  places  is  not  condemned,  nor  is  it  eicnsed 
■s  is  done  in  1  Kings  iil  2. 

But  the  sources  of  the  narrative  are  obviously  mock  older 
than  the  theological  exposition  of  its  lessona.  The  com- 
poser of  the  book  has  generally  transcribed  them  with  little 
change,  so  that  in  reading  the  story  of  each  great  deliveranos 
vouehsafad  to  Israel  we  feel  ourselves  in  living  contact 
with  the  earliest  strain  of  Hebrew  patriotism  and  religion. 
In  this  respect  the  book  of  Judges  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  in  the  Old  Testament  The  song 
of  Deborah  and  the  history  of  Abimelech  carry  us  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  national  life  in  Israel  when  Judah  lived 
outside  the  main  current  of  the  histoiy — the  tribe  is  not 
even  named  by  Deborah — and  when  Israelite  and  Canaanite 
populations  existed  side  by  ude  and  strnggled  together  for 
supremacy.  In  these  chapters  Israel  is  still  in  some  sense 
a  nation  foreign  to  Canaan,  and  Jehovah  Himself  has  His 
seat  not  on  the  mountains  of  Israel  bnt  beyond  the  flelda 
of  EVlom  on  the  southern  heights  of  Sinai  The  importance 
of  such  documents  for  the  scientific  historian  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  events  they  record  as  in  the  unconscious 
witness  they  bear  to  the  state  of  things  in  which  the 
narrator  or  poet  lived.  From  this  point  of  view  all  parts 
of  the  book  are  by  no  means  of  equal  value,  and  in  some 
instances,  particularly  in  the  histories  ot  Deborah  and 
Gideon,  critical  analysis  appears  to  show  that  two  narra- 
tives of  different  age  have  been  fused  together,  the  older 
story  giving  more  prgminence  to  ordinary  human  motives 
and  combinations,  while  the  later  version  is  coloured  by 
religious  reflexion,  and  shows  the  characteristic  tendency 
of  &»  Old  Testament  to  retell  the  fortunes  of  Israel  in  a 
form  that  lays  ever  increasing  weight  on  the  work  of 
Jehovah  for  His  people  The  history  of  the  minor  judges 
is  phunly  not  related  from  such  lively  and  detailed  remin- 
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iscence  as  gives  charm  to  the  longer  episodes  of  the  hooi ; 
and  some  of  the  names,  as  Noldeke  (op.  ciL)  and  others 
have  shown,  are  those  of  personified  famdies  or  eonunoni- 
ties  rather  than  of  individnals.  This  indeed  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  history,  which  older 
expositors  failed  to  recognize,  but  which  modem  science 
can  no  longer  ignore: 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  book  embraces  chaps. 
zviL-xxi,  and  consists  of  two  narratives  independent  of 
one  another  and  of  the  main  stock  of  the  book,  with  which 
they  are  not  brought  into  any  chronological  oonnezion. 
The  first  narrative,  that  of  Micah  and  the  Danites,  belongs 
to  the  most  primitive  strata  of  the  Old  Testament  history, 
end  is  of  the  highest  interest  both  as  a  record  of  the  state 
of  reli^on  and  for  the  accurate  picture  it  gives  of  the  way 
in  which  one  tribe  passed  from  the  condition  of  an  invsid- 
ing  band  into  settled  possession  of  land  and  city.  The 
history  of  the  Levite  and  the  Benjamitea  is  of  quite  another 
character,  and  presupposes  a  degree  of  unity  of  feeling  and 
action  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  In  its  present  form 
this  episode  appears  to  be  not  very  ancient ;  it  leaemblea 
the  book  of  Ruth  in  giving  a  good  deal  of  cnrions  arcbseo- 
logical  detail  (the  feast  at  Shiloh)  in  a  form  which  anggests 
that  the  usages  referred  to  were  already  obeolete  when  the 
narrative  was  composed. 

LilcratuTt. — On  qnntioni  of  introduction  tb*  Istest  snd  best  in- 
vsttigstiona  aretboM  of  WtlllisnMn  in  Bleek's  Sinleittutgt  ith  cd., 
Berlin,  1878,  end  in  hit  Oachiehtt,  chip,  rii  For  the  historical 
questiona  couipare  alio  Ewsld't  GttchidUe,  vol.  ii.  The  mostnacfal 
modem  comnientarj  is  that  of  Stnder,  Bern,  18S6.  I^ter  irorka 
tn  thoee  of  Berthean,  Lsi»ie,  ISU  ;  Keil,  Leipeic,  1863,  Enftliah 
translation,  1865  ;  Caaael,  m  Lutfft't  £ibtlietrk,  Bielefeld,  1866  ;  in 
the  Speaitr'i  Commmtary  ;  and  m  Renss'a  Bible.  On  the  long  ol 
Deborah  ms  Ewald,  DidiUr,  i.  1,  p.  17S ;  Bottcber,  ATlidu 
Sainmdichtungen,  Leipaic,  1850 ;  Kemiuk,  Ik  Cgrm.  DA. ,  Utrecht, 
1840;  Ueier,  Dtkoralud,  Tiibingen,  18£«.  (W.  &  S.) 

JUDGMENT  is  the  last  stage  in  an  action,  being  the 
definitive  order  or  sentence  of  the  conrt  or  judge,  enforceable 
by  the  appropriate  mode  of  "execution"  appointed  by 
law.  In  English  law  the  writ  of  execation  remains  in  force 
only  for  one  year  unless  renewed,  but  a  writ  of  execution 
may  be  obtained  at  any  time  within  aix  years  of  the 
judgment,  and  after  six  years  the  application  may  he  made 
to  the  court  by  any  person  entitled  to  ezecntionj  and  execa- 
tion may  issue  accordingly.  Judgments  by  courts  of  an 
alien  jurisdiction  are  not  immediately  enforceable  as 
judgments  in  England,  bnt  they  coiutitnte  a  cause  of  action, 
and  may  be  sued  upon.  They  are  in  fact  conclusive  as  be- 
tween the  parties,  although  objections  going  to  deny  the 
jnrisdiction  of  the  court,  or  showing  that  the  defendant  bad 
not  1>een  summoned  and  hod  never  really  been  before  it^ 
would  be  a  good  defence.  It  has  lately  been  held  no 
defence  to  aa  action  in  a  foreign  judgment  that  it  diaclniifid 
on  the  face  of  it  a  manifeet  misapprehension  by  the  foreign 
court  of  a  rule  of  English  law. 

JUDICATURE,  JUDICATURE  ACTa  [  The  Jndi- 
cature  Acta  are  an  important  series  of  English  statutes 
having  for  their  object  to  simplify  the  system  of  jodieatvre 
in  ita  higher  branches.  They  are  the  fidlowing : — 36  &  37 
Tict  e.  66;  37  A  38  Viet  e.  83;  38&  39  Vict.  c.  77;  39 
A  40  Viet  c.  S9  (the  AppeUate  Jniisdiotion  Act) ;  40  A  41 
Vict  c.  9. 

The  movement  which  ended  in  the  Jddicatnre  Acts  has 
been  promoted  by  all  the  recent  holders  of  the  office  of 
Lord  Chancellor  and  by  most  of  the  leading  judges,  bnt  it 
required  a  long  time  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issne,  <kA 
account  of  the  difficnlty  always  experienced  in  creating  a ; 
sufficient  omonnt  of  puUic  interest  in  legal  reform  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  to  legislation.  The  principal  Judicature 
Act  is  framed  on  the  basis  of  a  report  by  a  commiasiofi 
which  WW  appointed  in  1867,    It  was  carried  in  the 
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MUncelloniup  of  Loict  Sdborne,  bat  his  piedeceesor  Lord 
Hatfaarlay  ba<(  in  1870  intradaeed  s  measnre  of  the  sama 
•haracter.  The  objaeta  of  the  Act  are  threefold — firat,  to 
redaee  the  historically  independent  courts  of  common  lav 
and  eqnity  to  one  supreme  conrt  of  jadicatoie,  consisting 
of  two  branchea,  a  High  Court  of  Justice  and  a  Conrt  of 
Appeal ;  secondly,  to  establish  for  all  division^  of  the  conrt  a 
oniform  system  of  pleading  and  procedure ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  mle  of  law  in  those 
cases  where  chancery  and  common  law  had  hitherto 
recognised  different  rules.  The  Act  does  not  fuse  common 
law  and  eqnity  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  has 
generally  been  employed.  The  chancery  division  still 
remains  distinct  from  the  common  law  division,  having  a 
certain  range  of  legal  questions  under  its  exclusive  control, 
end  possessing  to  a  certain  extent  a  peculiar  machineiy 
of  its  own  fur  carrying  its  decrees  into  execution.  Bilt 
all  actions  may  now  be  brought  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and,  subject  to  such  special  assignments  of  business 
as  that  alluded  to,  may  be  tried  in  any  division  thereof ; 
and  all  divuiona  mnat  recognise  the  same  principles. 
Farther,  the  difflcultiea  occasioned  by  mere  technicalities 
of  procedure  have  been  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  a 
system  of  pleading^  the  inspiring  principle  of  which  is 
that  each  party  should  state  his  case  in  the  simplest 
poaaible  manner.  It  is  in  respect  of  the  last  point  that 
the  operation  of  the  Judicature  Act  has  been  least  aati»- 
factory,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  further  simplification  of 
pleading,  possibly  based  on  the  practice  of  the  Sootdi 
eonrts,  will  follow  very  soon.* 

The  appellate  {lart  of  the  judicature  has  after  some 
hesitation  been  finally  settled  thus.  The  House  of  Lords 
remains  the  last  court  of  appeal,  as  before  the  first  Judica- 
ture Act.  That  Act  abolished  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lords  so  far  as  the  new  court  of  judicature  was  con- 
cerned, leaving  it  still  the  appeals  from  Scotland  and  Lwland. 
A  temporary  Act  allowed  appeals  to  be  brought  from  the 
.new  court,  and  the  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  69  made  pro- 
visions for  the  permanent  hearing  of  appeals  from  all  courts 
to  the  Lords.  The  judicial  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  been  virtually  transferred  to  an  appeal  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  end  other  peers  who 
have  held  high  judicial  office,  and  certain  lords  of  appeal 
in  ordinary  created  by  the  Act.  TKo  appeal  is  to  be  heard 
unless  three  of  snch  persons  shall  be  present,  and  the  lords 
of-  appeal  may  sit  for  the  despatch  of  judicial  businesa 
daring  a  prorogation  of  parliament,  and  even  by  order  of 
the  queen  daring  a  dissolution.  The  lords  of  appeal  in 
ordinary  are  an  entirely  new  creation.  They  hold  office  on 
the  same  conditions  as  other  judges ;  they  take  rank  as 
barona  for  life ;  but  they  are  entitled  to  a  writ  of  summons 
to  attend  and  vote  in  the  Honse  only  so  long  as  they  hold 
office,  and  their  dignity  does  not  descend  to  their  heirs. 
Two  are  appointed  in  the  first  instance,  but  an  arrangement 
is  provided  for  by  which  the  four  head  jadges  of  the  privy 
council  may  ultimately  be  the  four  lorda  of  appeal  in 
ordinary.  When  two  of  the  privy  council  judges  die  or 
tesign,  a  third  lord  of  appeal  may  be  appointed,  and  a 
fourth  when  the  remaining  two  judgea  of  the  privy  eouncil 
cease  to  hold  offloei  The  judicial  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the^  jadidal  committee  of  die  privy  conndl 
will  then  be  the  aame,  and  the  two  jurisdictions  will  be 
fused.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  created  by  the  Judicature 
Act  of  1873,  with  intention  <^  making  it  a  final  conrt,  is 
BOW  sal>ieet  to  an' appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  now 
consists  of  six  judges,  aiidaita  in  two  divisions,  which,  roughly 
■peaking^  take  teapeetively  the  chancery  and  common  law 

I  *  PUaillm,  it  AonM  h»  stattd,  to  pnmiit  s  poMlblt  oonfuioii, 
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bosiness  of  the  divisional  courts,  but  the  lords  jiutices  of 
appeal  sit  in  either  division  according  to  convenience.  This 
part  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  judicature  may  be  pro- 
nounced entirely  successful  A  strong  uad  stable  court  of 
appeal  has  been  created,  mstead  of  the  fluctoating  tribunal 
of  former  times.  The  same  is  true  generally  of  the  re- 
distribution of  judicial  strength  effected  by  the  Acta, 
which  has  led  to  a  marked  improvement  in  the  despatch 
of  business. 

The  Irish  Judicature  Act  ^40  &  41  Viet  &  67)  followa 
the  same  lines  as  the  En^ish  Acta  The  pre-existing 
courts  are  consolidated  into  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
consisting  of  a  High  Conrt  of  Justice  and  a  Court  of  Appeal 
The  Judicature  Acta  do  not  affect  Scotch  judicature, 
but  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  includes  the  Court  of 
Session  among  the  courts  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
House  of  Lords  nnder  the  new  conditions.  (b.  b.) 

JUDITH,  Tee  Book  of,  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  Afocbyphx  (q.v.),  takes  its  name  from  the 
heroine  Judith  ('lou&»,  'lov^O,  i.e., nninj," Jewess"),  to 
whom  the  last  nine  of  its  sixteen  chapters  relate.  In  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  it  immediately  precedes  Esther, 
and  along  with  Tobit  comes  after  Nehemiah;  in  the 
EngUsh  Apocrypha  it  is  placed  between  Tobit  and  the 
apocryphal  additiona  to  Esther.  The  argument  of  the 
book  is  briefly  as  follows.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign 
Nebuchadneamii^  who  is  described  as  king  of  Assyria,  having 
his  capital  in  Kineveh,  makes  war  against  Arpliaxad  (i,t., 
the  district  Arrhapachitis),  king  of  Media,  and  overcomes 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  then  despatches  his  chief 
general  Holofernes  to  take  vengeance  on  the  nations  of  the 
west'  who  had  witliheld  their  assistance.  This  expedition 
has  already  succeeded  in  its  main  objects  when  Holofemea 
proceeds  to  attack  Judna.  The  children  of  Israel  ^ho  are 
described  as  having  newly  returned  from  captivity,  are 
apprehensive  of  a  desecration  of  their  sanctuary,  and  resolve 
on  resistance  to  the  nttermost.  The  inhabitants  of  Bethulia 
(Betyltia)  and  Betomesthom  in  particular  (neither  place 
can  be  identiiied),  directed  by  Joachim  the  high  priest, 
guard  the  mountain  passes  near  Bothaim,  and  place  them- 
selves under  God's  protection.  Holofernes  now  inquires 
of  the  chiefs  who  are  with  aim  alx>ut  the  Israelites,  aud  is 
answered  by  Achior  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites,  who  enters 
upon  a  long  historical  narrative  showing  the  Israelites  to 
be  invincible  except  when  they  have  offended  God.  For 
this  Achior  is  punished  by  being  handed  over  to  the 
Israelites,  who  lead  him  to  the  governor  of  Bethulia.  Next 
day  the  siege  begins,  and  after  forty  days  the  famished 
inhabitants  nrge  the  governor  Ozias  to  surrender,  which 
he  consents  to  do  unless  relieved  in  five  daya  Judith,  a 
beautifal  and  pious  widow  of  the  -tribe  of  Simeon,  now 
appears  on  the  scene  with  a  plan  of  deliverance.  Wearing 
her  rich  attire,  and  accompanied  by  her  maid,  who  carries 
a  bag  of  provisions,  she  goes  over  to  the  hostile  camp, 
where  she  is  at  once  conducted  to  the  general,  whose 
snspicions  are  disarmed  by  the  tales  she  invents.  After 
four  days  Hotofemes,  smitten  with  her  charms,  at  the 
close  of  a  aamptuous  entertainment  invites  her  to  remain 
within  his  tent  over  night  TSo  sooner  is  he  overcome  with 
sleep  than  Judith,  adzing  his  sword,  strikes  off  bis  head 
and  gives  it  to  her  maid ;  both  now  leave  the  camp  (as 
they  had  previooaly  been  accoatomed  to  do,  oatenaibly  for 
prayer)  and  return  to  Bethulia,  where  the  trophy  is  dis- 
played amid  great  rqoidngB  and  thanksgivings.  Achior 
now  publicly  professes  Judaism,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Judith  the  Israelites  make  •  sudden  onslaught  on  the 
enemy,  who  at  once  give  way,  leaving  immense  spoil  in 
the  hfuids  of  the  victors.  Judith  now  sings  a  song  of 
praise,  and  all  go  up  to  Jernsalem  to  worship  with  sacri- 
fice and  rqoidng.     The  book  oondudan  with  • .  brief 
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aodoe  of  the  cloiing  ftAt»  of  the  heroine,  who  rotnmed  to 
her  native  place  and  lived  to  the  age  of  one  handled  and 
five  year*. 

Formerly  the  majority  of  interpreters  were  inclined  to 
aaaign  a  strictly  historical  character  to  the  foregoing 
narrative,  although  its  historical,  chronological,  and  even 
geographical  di£Bculties  were  not  overlooked;  but  this 
view  has  to  a  large  extent  been  superseded  by  that  of  most 
recent  critics,  who,  following  Buddeus,  regard  it  as  a 
romance  written  with  a  patriotic  and  moral  purpose  by 
some  imperfectly  informed  Jew  of  the  Maccabsean  period 
who  wished  to  raise  the  zeal  of  his  compatriots  to  the 
fighting  point  on  behalf  of  theit  religion  and  worship  against 
ftn  overbearing  enemy.  Yolkmar  stands  alone  in  treating 
it  as  a  veiled  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Trajan  and  his 
generals  against  the  Parthians  and  Jews. 

According  to  Origen  the  book  was  nnknown  to  the  Jews, 
and  did  not  exist  in  Hebrew.  The  extant  Qraek  text, 
however,  which  exists  in  three  divergent  recensions,  shows 
unmistakable  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original,  even  apart  from 
certain  expressions  which  can  only  be  explained  as  ignorant 
mistranslations.  But  that  original  must  have  differed 
considerably  from  the  Chaldee  text  which  lay  before  Jerome, 
and  was  used  by  him  for  his  new  Latin  venion. 

The  fint  express  reference  to  Judith  occurs  in  Clement 
of  Rome  (1  Ad  Cor,,  cap.  65) ;  it  Is  cited  as  Scripture  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine, 
and  was  recognized  as  canonical  bv  the  council  of  Carthage, 
and  by  Innocent  L  of  Romei 

See  Bchttnr,  WTliAi  Ztttauch.,  ud  Da  Watte-Sehnder, 
SinkUung ;  in  both  worka  fw  bibliographlai  an  given.  Tha 
moat  important  commentaiy  is  that  ot  Fritoclu  in  tha  Mxtgiluchu 
Bandbueh  (ISSS). 

'  JUDSON,  kDoroMt  (1788-1850),  whs4Kim  at  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  August  9,  1788.  During  his  education  at 
Andover  theological  seminary  he  formed  the  reeolution  to 
become  a  missionary,  and  in  1812  he  was  ordained  a 
missionary  to  Burmah  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congre- 
gational Board  of  Foreign  Missiona  Having  after  his 
arrival  in  India  adopted  Baptist  views,  he  was  appointed 
to  labour  in  Burmah  by  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  in  1 8 1 4.  His  translations  of  the  Bible  into  Burmese 
appeared  in  1835,  and  his  Burmeu  and  Engluh  Dictionary 
in  185Z  He  died  April  13,  1850.  Both  in  bis  literary 
and  his  missionary  labours  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
threis  ladies  whom  he  sneoessively  married,  of  whom  as 
well  as  of  Judson  biographies  have  been  published. 

JUQURTHA.  After  the  final  conquest  of  Carthage  by 
ihe  Romans  in  146  B.C.,  the  larger  part  of  the  north  of 
Africa  was  practically  under  Roman  eontroL  The  so-called 
province,  indeed,  of  Africa,  as  then  constituted,  was  bat  a 
small  strip  of  territory,, comprising  the  possessions  retained 
by  Carthage  during  the  few  years  previous  to  her  downfall. 
It  coincided  with  the  north.eastem  portion  of  Tunis. 
Around  it,  to  the  west,  south,  and  east,  was  the  region  to 
which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Numidia,  the  country 
of  the  "Nomads,"  which  stretched  westwards  to  Mauretania, 
the  river  Malucha  (Maltiwi),  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of 
Melillah,  being  here  roughly  its  boundary,  and  eastwards 
to  the  Great  Syrtis,  thus  boriiering  on  Cyrene  and  Egypt 
We  may  say  that  Numidia  corresponds  with  what  is  now 
Algiers,  the  sonth  of  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  including  in 
addition  a  region  of  indefinite  extent  to  the  aontb.  Over 
this  extensive  territory,  parts  of  which  were  rich  and 
populous,  Masinissa  had  ruled  for  many  yean,  and  had 
rendered  Rome  substantial  aid  in  her  war  with  Carthage. 
On  his  death  in  119  B.a  his  sovereign  power  was  divided 
under  the  direction  of  Seipio  Af  ricanus  the  younger,  the 
conqueror  of  Carthage,  between  hia  three  son*  Micipea, 
Onlnsaa,  and  Maatanahal     Tha  aetnal  govemment,  how- 


ever, was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  an  ifiegitiraale  ndli  of 
Mastanabal,  Jugurtha.  The  Numidian  princes  were  by  no 
means  mere  barbarous  chiefa     Micipaa,  though  too  weak 

to  be  a  king,  is  said  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  consider- 
able tincture  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  Jogurtha's  father 
too  was  a  man  of  some  literary  culture.  Jugnitha  himself 
had  many  of  the  qualities  which  command  suceessL  He 
was  strong  and  active ;  he  had  a  handsome  face  and  keen 
intelligence ;  he  was  a  skilful  rider,  and  was  a  thorou^ 
adept  in  all  warlike  exercises.  In  fact,  he  was  in  many 
respects  a  very  worthy  grandson  of  Masimssa,  and  ha 
inherited  much  of  his  political  ability  and  adroitneaa, 
Micipaa  was  naturally  rather  afraid  of  him,  and  knowing 
his  military  tastes  he  sent  him  to  Spain  in  command  of  a 
Numidian  force,  to  serve  under  Seipio,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  the  war  with  Numantia.  Jugurtha  soon  won  Scipio'a 
good  opinion,  and  he  became  a  favourite  with  the  Roman 
nobles  serving  in  the  camp,  some  of  whom  put  into  his  head 
the  idea  of  making  himself  the  sole  kiug  of  Nomidia, 
hinting  tliat  at  Rome  anything  could  be  done  for  money. 
There  was  truth  in  the  hint,  as  subsequent  events  proved. 
In  118  B.C.  Micipsa  died.  He  had  thought  it  politic  to 
adopt  Jugurtha,  and  to.  provide  by  his  will  that  he  should 
be  associated  with  his  own  two  sons,  Adherfaal  and 
Hiempsal,  in  the  government  of .  Numidia.  Seipio  had 
written  M  Micipsa  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  in 
favour  of  Jugnrtha ;  and  to  Seipio,  accordingly,  ilicipaa 
entrusted  the  execution  of  his  wilL  .  His  testamentary 
arrangements  thus  had  the  Roman  guarantee,  bat  they 
utterly  failed.  The  princes  soon  qaarrelled  ;  and  Jngartha, 
who  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous,  claimed  the  enrire 
kingdom.  His  cousin  Hiempsal  he  contrived  to  have 
assassinated;  and  Adherbal  he  quickly  drove  out  of 
Knmidia  by  force  of  arms,  compelling  him  to  take  refnge 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  He  had  next  the 
audacity  to  send  envoys  to  Rome  to  defend  his  usurpation. 
Hiempsal,  they  were  to  say,  had  been  murdered  by  hia 
subjects  for  his  cruelty,  and  Adherbal,  who  jras  now  at 
Some  to  get  redress,  had  been  himself  the  aggressor.  The 
senate  decided  that  Numidia  was  to  be  divided  between  the 
two  princes,  and  the  division,  which  was  arranged  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  Roman  commissioners,  gave  the 
western,  the  richest  and  most  populous  half  of  the  country, 
to  Jugurtha,  while  the  sands  and  deserts  of  the  eastern  hUf 
were  left  to  Adherbal  Jugnrtha's  envoys  appear  to  have 
found  several  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  senators  acceasihia 
to  jndicions  bribety.     f  o  far,  however,  was  he  from  being 

J  satisfled  with  having  secured  the  best  of  the  bargain  that 
he  at  once  began  to  molest  Adherbal's  dominions  and  to 
provoke  him  to  a  war  of  self-defence.  He  so  completely 
defeated  him,  somewhere  near,  it  would  seem,  the  modem 
Fhilippeville,  that  Adherbal  sought  safety  in  Cirta  (Oon- 
stantina),  the  chief  town  of  Numidia,  and  a  very  strong 
fortresa.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Jugurtha,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  interposition  of  a  Roman  embassy  headed  by 
Marcus  Scanrus,  a  leading  Roman  senator,  ultimately  forced 
the  place  to  capitulate,  and  then  treacherously  massacred 
all  the  inhabitants,  his  oonsin  Adherbal  among  them,  and 
a  number  of  Italian  merchants  who  had  settled  in  the 
town.  There  was  great  wrath  at  Rome  and  throughout  all 
Italy ;  and  the  senate,  a  m^ority  of  which  still  dang  to 
Jugurtha  in  spite  of  the  proof  Uiey  had  just  had  of  his 
atrocious  treacbeiy  and  cruelty,  were  peranaded  in  the 
same  year.  111  B.a,  on  the  motion  of  the  tribune  CaioSj 
Memmius,  to  allow  a  declaration  of  war  against  the' 
Numidians,  An  army  was  despatched  -to  Africa  under 
the  command  of  the  newly  elected  conaol,  Oalpamioa 
Bestia,  and  several  of  the  Nimiidiaa  towns  volnntuiljr 
surrendered,  while  Bocchns,  the  king  of  Mauretania,  and 
Jugnrtha's  father-in-law«  offered  the  ^*^'"»"«  his  «»i»'w^ 
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iogorttia  WM  alarmed,  ^at,  liaTing  plenty  of  monay  at  hia 
eoDunaad  oot  of  the  »"i?nniTiltt.fld  treMnraa  of  his  gnnd- 
fithsr  Maaini■u^  he  again  acted  on  hii  ezperienoe  of 
Bomaa  Tenality,  and  he  waa  aoceewfol  in  arranging  for 
hinuelf  with  the  Boman  general  a  peace  which  left  him  is 
uediitDrbed  poueuion  of  the  whole  of  Kumidia.  When 
the  facta  were  known  at  Rome,  the  tribune  Ifemmina 
insiited  that  Jngortha  should  appear  in  person  and  be 
qnestinned  aa  to  the  precise  natnce  of  the  negotiationa 
*agnrtha  indeed  appeared  under  a  safe  conduct,  but  he 
had  partisans  who  took  care  that  his  month  should  be 
dosed.  The  treaty,  howerer,  waa  set  aside,  and  war  was 
'  again  declared,  Bparios  Albinus,  the  new  consul,  having 
the  command.  The  Boman  army  in  Africa  was  thoroughly 
demoralized,  and  quite  unfit  to  take  the  field.  An  nnaneceea- 
fal  attempt  waa  inade  on  a  fortified  town,  Sotlinl,  in  which 
the  royal  treasures  were  deposited  Worse  followed ;  the 
army  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  in  a  night  attack,  and 
the  camp  was  taken  and  pinndered.  Jngurtha  waa  maater 
of  the  aitiiation,,and  every  Boman  waa  driven  ont  of 
Nnmidia. 

By  this  time  the  feeling  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  against  the 
cormptioa  and  incapacity  of  the  nobles  had  become  so 
strong  that  proaeentiona  on  a  wholesale  scale  struck  down 
•  number  of  the  aenators,  and  Beatia  and  Albinus  ware 
aentenced  to  exile.  The  Numidian  war  waa  now  entmated 
to  Qointoa  Metelloa,  an  aristocrat  indeed  in  sentiment,  bat 
at  the  same  time  an  able  soldier  and  a  stem  disciplinarian. 
With  him  was  associated  the  famous  Cains  Marina,  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranik  of  a  oentniion.  The  army  waa 
soon  in  a  condition  to  face  the  enemy,  and  from  the  year 
109  BLO.  to  the  eloae  of  the  war  in  106  the  contest  waa 
carried  on  with  credit  to  the  Roman  arms.  Jngortha  was 
defeated  in  an  action  on  the  liver  Mnthal,  after  an  obstinate 
lesiatance  and  a  diaplav  of  mnch  mflitary  akilL  Once 
■gain  he  even  aneoeeded  in  surprising  the  Roman  camp 
and  forcing  Metellna  into  winter  quarters.  Tbei«  were 
fresh  negotiations,  but  Metellna  insisted  on  the  snnender 
cf  the  k&g's  person,  and  this  Jngurtha  refused.  Kumidia 
on  the  whole  seemed  dispoeed  to  aaaert  ita  independence, 
and  Borne  had  before  her  an  indefinite  prospect  of  a  long 
and  tronblesome  guerilla  war.  The  country  waa  a  parti- 
eglarly  trying  one  for  a  regular  army,  and  a  victory  aeemed 
to  lead  to  no  anbstantial  leault  Nothing  could  be  really 
aecompliahed  nnleaa  Jngurtha  himaelf  could  be  aecnred; 
and  to  thia  end  negotiations,  reflecting  little  credit  on  the 
Romans,  were  aet  on  foot  with  Bocchna,  who  for  a  time, 
aa  hii  interest  seemed  to  dictate,  played  fkst  and  loose  with 
both  parties.  The  war  dragged  on  till  in  106  &a  Marina 
was  called  on  by  the  vote  of  the  Roman  people  to  supersede 
Ketellna.  Marius  found  that  he  had  a  difficult  work,  and 
hia  army  was  once  seriously  imperilled  on  the  borders  of 
Uanretania,  whiUur  he  had  led  them  to  overawe  Bocehns, 
who  had  just  made  a  friendly  treaty  with  Jngorth*. 
Shortly  afterwarda  thia  cunning  and  treacherous  prince 
■gain  atfered  his  friendship  to  the  Romans,  and  it  was 
throngh  his  perfidy  and  not  by  Boman  skill  or  valour  that 
the  war  with  Jngurtha  waa  ended.  In  the  final  negotia- 
tions Lndns  SnUs,  who  waa  Marina's  quaestor  and  com- 
manded tike  cavalry,  had  tibe  bonoor,  anch  aa  it  waa^  of 
winning  over  to  the  Bomaa  side  tiw  king  of  Manietanis, 
•nd  prevailing  on  him  to  saoifiee  Jngortha.  TheNnmidian 
fell  mto  an  amboah  thiongh  his  f ather-in-law'a  treachery^ 
and  waa  oonvqred  a  priaoner  to  Rome.  Two  years  after- 
wards, in  104  B.a,  he  figored  with  hia  two  aona  in  Marina'a 
triumph,  and  in  the  subterranean  prison  beneaihthe  Capitol, 
"the  Mil  of  ice,"  as  he  called  it,  he  waa  either  atiangled 
or  atarved  to  death.  The  war  had  bem  an  ing^riooa  one 
lor  Rome,  and  Its  end  with  all  ita  attendant  dronmatances 
wm  dsfihmbly  diagtaosfal 
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Jngnrtha,  though  doobtlasa  for  a  lame  regarded  by  hia 
African  and  Kumidian  countrymen  aa  their  deltveier  from 
the  yoke  of  Some,  mainly  owee  hia  historical  importance 
to  the  verv  full  and  minute  account  of  him  which  we  have 
from  the  hand  cf  Sallnst,  himaelf  afterwards  governor  of 
Kumidia.  The  Jugutvhine  war  too  hannened  to  coincide 
^th  a  period  of  considerable  political  interest  at  Rome. 
The  sy-nptoms  of  revolution  were  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves visible.  The  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  senate  was  forcing  itself  on  the  notice  of  all 
men,  and  popalar  opinion  was  becoming  too  strong  to  be 
disregarded.  One  general  after  another  had  been  super- 
seded and  disgraced,  and  Marius,  a  man  of  the  humblest 
origin,  had  been  summoned  by  the  public  voice  to  put  an 
end  to  a  war  in  which  the  incapacity  and  disloyalty  of 
consuls  and  aenaton  had  been  grievously  exposed.  The 
names  of  both  Marius  and  Bulla  became  famous  for  the 
first  time  in  a  struggle  with  a  Nnmidian  chief.  The  time 
was  clearly  at  hand  when  the  old  system  of  Rome's  govern- 
ment coaU  sustain  itself  no  longer. 

Th«  b«tt  modern  account  of  Jiuntrtha  and  the  Jognrthlna  warUi  to 
1m  found  in  Uomnuen,  Bid.  qfjttmt,  book  iv.  ehtxi.  v.     (W.  jIB.) 

JUJUBE,  Under  this  name  Ute  fruits  of  at  least  two 
species  of  Zisypk%u  are  oaoally  described,  namely,  Z. 
vulgarii  of  Lamark  and  £.  Jt^vha  of  the  same  an^or. 
The  species  of  HiiypKut  are  for  the  most  part  small  trees 
or  shrubs,  armed  with  sharp,  straight,  or  hooked  apinea, 
having  alternate  leavea  and  fruits,  which  are  in  most  of  the 
apeciea  edible,  and  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste;  this  is 
especially  the  oaae  with  thoae  of  the  twoapeciee  mentbned 
above. 

Z.  nJ^aru  ia  a  tree  about  20  feet  high,  extensive^  cul- 
tivated m  many  parts  of  aonthem  Enrope,  Ana,  Bpain, 
theaoath  of  Frwucet  and  Italy,  also  in  weetem  Ada,  China, 
and  Japan.  In  India  it  extends  from  the  Punjab  to  the 
western  frontier,  ascending  in  the  Pniyab  Himalaya  to  a 
height  of  6600  feet,  and  ia  found  both  in  the  wild  and 
cultivated  atata,  llie  plant  is  grown  almost  exclusively 
for  the  sake  of  ita  fruit,  which  both  in  aise  and  ahape 
reaambles  a  moderate  sized  plum ;  at  first  the  fruits  are 
green,  but  as  they  ripen  they  become  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour  on  the  outside  and  yellow  within.  They  ripen  in 
September,  when  they  are  gathered  and  preserved  by 
storing  in  a  dry  place;  after  a  time  the  pulp  becomea 
mnch  softer  and  sweeter  than  when  fresL  Jigube  fruits 
when  carefully  dried  will  keep  for  a  long  time^  and  retain 
their  agreeable  refreshing  acid  flavonr,  on  account  of  which 
they  are  much  valued  in  the  conntriea  of  the  Medite^ 
ranean  region  aa  a  winter  deaaert  fruit ;  and,  besides, 
they  are  nutritive  and  demnlc  :nt  At  one  time  a  decoction 
waa  prepared  from  them  and  recommended  in  pectoral 
eomplainta.  A  kind  of  thick  peate^  known  aa  jujube  paate, 
waa  alao  made  of  a  eompoeition  of  gum  arable  and  sugar 
dissolved  in  a  decoction  of  jignbe  fruit  evaporated  to  the 
proper  oonsiatenoy.  Thefmitaof  the  ^ujjiAm  do  not  enter 
into  th«  oompoaition  of  the  losenges  now  known  as  jujubes. 

The  aeoond  q)ecies  of  Zitypkiu  referred  to  abtfve^  viz., 
Z.  Jtyuba,  ia  a  tree  averaging  from  30  to  50  feet  high, 
found  both  wild  and  cultivated  in  many  parti  of  the 
tropics,  aa  in  China,  Anatnlia,  tiie  Malay  archipelago^ 
Ceylon,  throughout  India,  and  in  tropical  Afriea,  Many 
varietiea  of  thia  tree  are  known  to  and  cultivated  by  the 
Chineae^  who  distinguish  them  by  the  shape  and  size  of 
their  fruits,  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  are 
not  only  mnch  valued  aa  dessert  fruit  in  China,  but.  are 
alao  oocaaionally  exported  to  England. 

As  seen  in  oommeros  jajnbe  fraita  are  about  the  aize 
of  a  amaJl  filbert,  having  a  reddiah'4>rown,  ahfaiing,  aome- 
what  wrinkled  exterior,  and  a  yellow  or  gingerbread 
colooied  pulp  endnaing  a  hard  etoiifatsd  stona. 
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JUKES,  Jmsph  Bzete  (1811-1869),  geologist,  was 
born  near  Birmingham,  October  10,  ,1811.  Educated 
int  at  Wolverhampton  grammar-school  and  afterwards  at 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  he  passed  in  1830 
to  "St  John's  College;  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1836.  At  Cambridge  he  began  the  study  of  geology 
under  Sedgwick,  and  iu  1839,  after  three  years  of  study, 
lecturing,  and  writing,  he  was  appointed  geological  surveyor 
of  Newfoundland.  He  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of 
1840,  and  in  April  1843  sailed  as  naturalist  on  board 
H.iLa  "  Fly,"  despatched  to  survey  Torres  Strait,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  Jukes  landed  in 
England  again  in  June  1846,  and  in  August  received  an 
appointment  to  the  geological  survey  of  Qreat  Britain.  The 
district  to  which  he  was  sent  was  North  Wales.  In 
1850  he  accepted  the  post  of  local  director  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Ireland.  The  exhausting  nature  of  his  work 
slowly  bat  surely  wore  out  even  his  robust  constitution, 
and  on  July  29,  1869,  he  died.  Immediately  on  leaving 
college,  Jukes  became  a  member  of  the  London  Geologi- 
cal Society,  and  in  1852  he'  was  admitted  to  the  DubUn 
Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1853  and 
1854.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  .of  the  Boyal  Society.  For 
many  years  he  lectured  as  professor  of  geology,  first  at  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society's  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Royal  Cbllege  of  Science  in  Dublin. 

In  tdditiea  to  tha  report*  of  hia  variaiu  appointrasnts,  JuSea 
wrote  vnr  msay  fepen  and  niemoin,  to  b«  found  in  the  London 
and  Dnbua  neUgical  ponrnali  and  other  periodicals.'  While  in 
Ireland  he  edited,  and  in  great  meaaure  wrote,  forty-two  memoirs 
explanatory  of  the  maps  of  the  south,  east,  and  west  of  Ireland, 
and  prepared  a  geological  man  of  Ireland  on  a  acale  of  8  miles  to 
an  inch.  He  was  also  the  anthor  of  Excurriont  in  and  about  Nfv- 
foundland,  2  vols.,  1^42;  Narrativ*  tf  tk*  Surveffing  Voyagt  of 
B.U.S.  "Fly,"  lyo\t.,  1847;  A  SMek  <^  tht  Pkytical  Slructur»</ 
Juatralia,  1848  ;  Popular  Pkytical  Oeology,  18S^ ;  Oh  thi  Otology 
</  AuMralia,  1863 ;  StudtnCi  Manual  of  Otology,  1867  (later 
oditions,  1882, 1872);  the  article  Oeolooy,  in  the  8th  edition  of 
th*  SneyeUpmdia  BrUannica,  18E8 ;  and  Scluol  ilanual  of  Otology, 
186S.  Bw  IMtn,  iK.,tf  J.  BteU  Juket,  tdUcd;  with  amntcting 
mtmarial  iwfo,  if  kit  tiittr  (C.  A.  Browne),  1871,  to  which  is 
added  a  chronological  list  of  Jukes's  writings. 

JULIAN  (3S1-363),  commonly  called  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, was  Boman  emperor  for  about  a  year  and  eight 
months  (361-363).  Hia  full  name  was  Flavins  Claudius 
Julianas.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinoplo  in  331,  being 
the  ton  of  Julius  Constantius  and  his  wife  Basilina,  and 
nephew  of  Constantioe  the  Great  He  was  thus  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dynasty  nnder  whose  auspices  Christianity 
became  the  established  religion  of  Borne. 

Jnlian  lost  his  mother  not  many  months  after  he  was 
bom.  He  was  only  six  when  his  imperial  uncle  Constan- 
tine  died;  and  one  of  his  earliest  memories  most  have 
been  the  fearful  massacre  of  his  father  and  kinsfolk,  in 
the  interest  and  more  or  less  at  the  instigation  of  the  sons 
of  Constautine.  Only  Julian  and  his  elder  brother  Gallns 
were  spared,  as  they  were  too  young  to  excite  the  fear  or 
justify  the  craeltyof  the  murderers.  From  this  period  till 
his  twenty-fifth  year  Julian  passed  his  life  in  the  closest 
retirement,  jealously  watched  by  the  reigning  emperor,  often 
nnder  immediate  fear  of  death.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
however,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  famUy  eunuch 
Mardonius,  and  of  Eosebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  at 
Constantinople  itself  and  at  various  places  in  Ionia  and 
Bithynia,  and  afterwards  for  six  years  at  Macellam,  a  remote 
and  lonely  castle  in  Cappadocia.  He  was  trained  to  the 
profession-  of  the  Chiistiaa  religion ;  but  he  became  early 
attracted  to  the  old  faith,  or  rather  to  the  idealized  amalgam 
of  paganism  and  philosophy  which  was  current  among  his 
teachers,  the  rhetoriciana.  Cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with 
the  reigning  belief  by  the  terrible  fate  of  his  family,  and 
with  no  proapeot  of  a  public  career,  ke  turned  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament  to  the  literary 


and  philosophic  studies  of  the  timer  "Hie  dd  Hellonie 
world  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  him.  Love  for  its 
culture  was  in  Julian's  mind  intimately  associated  wiib 
loyalty  to  its  religion. 

In  the  meantime  the  cou(se  of  vvents  had  left  as  sole 
autocrat  of  the  Roman  empire  his  cousin  Constantius,  who 
felt  himself  uncquil  to  the  enormous  task,  and  calleil 
Julian's  brother  Gallus  to  a  share  of  power.  The  same 
tarn  of  affairs  brought  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  Julian,  who  was  permitted  to  parsoe  his  studies  st 
Nicomedia.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the  time,  and  here  it  wsi 
that  he  became  confirmed  in  his  secret  devotion  to  the 
pagan  faith.  But  the  downfall  of  Qallos  (354)  yet  again 
exposed  Julian  to  the  greatest  danger.  By  his  rash  and 
headstrong  conduct  Gallus  had  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Constantius  and  the  eunuchs,  his  confidential  ministers, 
and  was  put  to  deatL  Julian  fell  under  a  like  suspicion, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fata.  For  some  months 
he  was  confined  at  Milan,  till  at  the  intercession  of  the 
empress  Eusebia,  who  always  had  a  kindness  for  him,  he 
was  permitted  to  retire  to  Athens  (3S5).  The  few  months 
he  spent  here  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life 
Living  at  the  ancient  hearth  of  Grecian  culture,  and  amid 
the  companionship  of  congenial  friends,  he  found  his 
dearest  ambition  realized  in  the  enthusiastic  study  of 
literature  and  philosophy. 

But  a  member  of  the  Boman  imperial  house  could  not 
thus  be  allowed  to  escape  the  public  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  his  birth.  The  emperor  Constantius  and  It 
were  now  the  sole  surviving  male  members  of  the  familj 
of  Constantiiie ;  and,  as  the  emperor  again  felt  himself 
oppressed  by  the  cares  of  government,  there  was  no  altn- 
native  but  to  call  Julian  to  his  assistance.  At  the  instance 
of  the  empress  he  was  summoned  to  Milan ;  and  there  from 
Constantius,  who  had  been  chiefly  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  his  family,  be  received  the  hand  of  Helena,  sister  of  the 
emperor,  as  also  the  title  of  Caesar  and  the  government  of 
GauL  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Julian  entered 
on  hia  new  dignities.  Accustomed  to  a  life  of  quiet  study 
and  retirement,  he  felt  timid  and  awkward  in  tha  world  of 
ceremony,  suspicion,  and  intrigue  to  which  he  was  now 
introduced  He  knew  well  the  danger  to  which  he  wii 
exposed  from  the  dark  tamper  of  the  emperor  and  the  arti 
of  the  eunuchs  who  were  all-powerful  at  the  court 

A  task  of  extreme  difiSculty  also  awaited  him  beyond 
the  Alps.  During  recent  troubles  the  Alemanni  and  other 
German  tribes  had  crossed  the  Bhine ;  they  had  burned 
Cologne,  Treves,  Strasburg,  and  many  other  flourishing 
cities,  and  extended  their  ravages  far  into  the  interior  of 
GauL  The  internal  government  of  the  province  had  also 
fallen  into  great  confusion.  In  spite  of  his  inexperience, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  native  energy  and  ability,  Julian 
quickly  brought  affairs  into  order.  He  completely  over- 
threw the  Alemanni  in  the  great  battle  of  Straabarg  (357). 
Ths  Frankiah  tribes  which  had  settled  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  lower  Bhine  were  reduced  to  submission.  Five 
times  in  all  he  crossed  the  river  to  overawe  the  restless 
tribes  beyond.  In  Gaul  he  rebuilt  the  cities  which  had 
been  laid  waste,  re-established  the  administration  on  a  jnst 
and  lecare  footing,  and  as  far  as  possible  lightened  the 
taxes,  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  poor  provincisla. 
Paris  was  the  nsual  residence  of  Julian  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  and  his  name  has  become  insepaiably 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  city. 

The  position  and  reputation  of  Julian  were  now  estab- 
lished. He  was  general  of  a  victorious  army  enthnsissti- 
cally  attached  to  him,  and  governor  of  a  province  which  ht 
had  saved  from  ruin  ;  bat  he  had  also  become  an  object  «f 
fear  and  jealousy  at  the  imperial  court.    It  was  aocordiogi/ 
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reaolved  to  weaken  hu  power.  A  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Fenians  was  mode  an  excuse  foi  withdrawing  some  of 
the  best  legions  from  the  Qallie  army.  Julian  recognized 
the  coTert  purpose  of  this,  yet  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
commands  of  the  emperor.  A  sudden  movement  of  the 
legions  themselves  decided  otherwise.  At  Paris,  on  the 
night  of  the  parting  banquet,  they  forced  their  way  into 
JiUian's  tent,  and,  proclaiming  him  emperor,  offered  him 
the  alternative  eitjier  of  accepting  the  lofty  title  or  of 
instant  deatL  Julian  accepted  the  empire,  and  sent  an 
embassy  with  a  deferential  message  to  Constantins.  The 
message  being  contemptnously  disregarded,  both  sides 
prepared  for  »  decisive  struggle.  After  a  march  of 
nnezampled  rapidity  through  the  Black  Forest  and  down 
the  Danube,  Julian  reached  Sirmium,  and  was  on  the  way 
to  Constantinople,  when  he  received  news  of  the  death  of 
Constantins  at  Mompsocrene .  in  Cilicia  (361).  Without 
further  trouble  Julian  found  himself  everywhere  acknow- 
ledged the  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Julian  had  already  made  a  public  avowal  of  paganism, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  secret  adherent  from  tiie  age  of 
twenty.  It  was  no  ordinary  profession,  but  the  expression 
of  a  strong  and  even  enthosiastio  conviction;  the  restora- 
tion of  the  pagan  worship  was  to  be  the  great  aim  and 
controlling  principle  of  his  government  His  reign  was 
too  short  to  show  what  precise  form  the,  pagan  revival 
might  ultimately  have  taken,  how  far  his  feelings  might 
have  become  embittered  by  his  conflict  with  the  Christian 
faith,  whether  persecution,  violence,  and  civil  war  might 
not  have  taken  the  place  of  the  moral  suasion  which  was 
the  method  he  originally  affected.  He  issued  an  edict  of 
universal  toleration;  but  in  many  respects  he  used  his 
imperial  influence  unfairly  to  advance  the  work  of  restora- 
tion. In  order  to  deprive  the  Christians  of  the  advantages 
of  culture,  and  discredit  them  as  an  ignorant  sect,  he  forbade 
them  to  teach  rhetoria  The'  symbols  of  paganism  and  of 
the  imperial  ^gnity  were  so  artfully  interwoven  on  the 
standards  of  the  legions  that  they  could  not  pay  the  usual 
homage  to  the  emperor  without  seeming  to  offer  worship  to 
the  gods ;  and,  when  the  soldiers  cams  forward  to  receive 
the  customary  donative,  they  were  required  to  throw  a 
handful  of  incense  on  the  altar.  Without  directly  exclud- 
ing Christians  from  the  high  offices  of  state,  he  held  that 
ihe  worshippers  of  the  gods  ought  to  have  the  preference. 
In  short,  though  there  was  no  direct  persecution,  he  exerted 
mnch  more  than  a  moral  pressure  to  restore  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  old  faitL 

.  Having  spent  the  winter  of  361-3  at  Constantinople, 
Julian  proceaded  to  Antioch  to  prepare  for  his  great 
expedition  against  Persia.  His  stay  there  was  a  enrions 
episode  in  his  life.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
his  pagan  convictions  or  hu  ascetic  life,  after  the  fashion  of 
ai^  antique  philosopher,  gave  most  offence  to  the  so-called 
Christians  of  the  dissolute  city.  They  soon  grew  heartily 
tired  of  e^ch  other,  and  Jolian  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Tarsus,  from  which  in  early  spring  he  marched  against 
Persia.  At  the  head  of  •  powerful  and  well-appointed 
army  he  advanced  thron(^  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  as  far 
as  Ctesiphon,  near  which  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  in  face  of  a 
Persian  army  which  he  defeated.  Hisled  by  the  treacher- 
ons  advice  of  a  Persian  nobleman,  he  desisted  from  the 
siege  of  that  great  city,  and  set  out  to  seek  the  main  army 
of  the  enemy  under  King  Sapor.  After  a  long  and  useless 
inarch  into  the  interior  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  when  he 
f onnd  himself  enveloped  and  harassed  by  the  whole  Persian 
army,  in  a  waterless  and  desolate  country,  and  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year.  The  Romans  repulsed  the 
enemy  in  many  an  obstinate  battie.  In  one  of  these, 
however,  on  the  26th  of  June  363,  Julian,  who  was  ever 
.inthe  front,  was  mortally  wounded.  -  The  same  night  he 


died  in  his  tent  In  the  most  authentic  historian  of  his 
reign,  Ammianos  Marcellinus,  we  find  a  noble  speech, 
which,  like  Socrates  in  the  prison,  he  is  said  to  have 
addressed  to  his  ai&icted  officers.  Jovianus  was  chosen 
emperor  by  tiie  army,  which  was  extricated  from  its  periloos 
situation  only  by  a  very  disadvantageous  treaty. 

From  Julian's  unique  position  as  the  last  champion  of  a 
dying  polytheism,  hu  character  has  ever  excited  interest 
and  been  the  snbject  of  debate.  Authors  such  as  Gregory 
of  Kazianzus  have  heaped  the  fiercest  anathemas  upon  him ; 
but  a  just  and  sympathetic  criticism,  like  Neander's,  has 
found  many  noble  qualities  in  his  character  and  ample 
excuse  for  his  leanings  to  a  philosophic  paganism.  In  his 
childhood  he  had  seen  his  nearest  kinsmen  massacred  by 
the  heads  of  the  new  Christian  state;  till  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  held  his  life  on  sufferance,  and  passed.it  in 
obscurity  under  the  most  rigid  and  suspicious  surveillance. 
The  only  sympathetic  friends  he  met  were  among  the 
heathen  rhetoricians  and  philosophers ;  and  he  toaai  a 
suiteble  outlet  for  his  restless  and  inquiring  mind  only  in 
the  studies  of  ancient  Greece.  In  this  way  he  was  attracted 
to  the  old  paganism ;  bnt  it  was  a  paganism  idealised  by 
the  philosopliy  of  the  time,  and  still  further  purified  by  the 
moral  infiuence  of  the  Christianity  which  it  rejected. 

In  other  respects  Julian  was  no  unwgrthy  successor  of 
the  Antonines.  Though  brought  up  in  a  studious  and 
pedantic  solitude,  he  was  no  sooner  called  to  the  government 
of  Gaul  than  he  displayed  all  the  energy,  the  hardihood, 
and  the  practical  sagacity  of  an  old  Roman.  In  temperance, 
self-control,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  as  he  understood 
it,  he  was  unsurpassed.  To  these  Roman  qnalities  he  added 
the  culture,  literary  instincts,  and  speculative  curiosity 
of  a  Greek.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  hu 
public  life  was  the  perfect  ease  and  mastery  with  which  he 
associated  the  cares  of  war  and  statesmanship  with  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  literature  and  philosophy.  Tet 
even  his  devotion  to  culture  was  not  free  from  pedantry 
and'  dilettantism.  His  contemporaries  observed  in  him  a 
want  of  naturalness.  He  had  not  the  moral  health  or  the 
composed  and  reticent  manhood  of  a  Roman,  or  the  nn -self- 
conscious  spontaneity  of  a  Greek.  He  could  never  be  at 
rest ;  he  never  could  hold  his  tongue ;  in  the  rapid  torrent 
of  his  conversation  he  was  apt  to  run  himself  out  of  breath ; 
his  manner  was  jerky  and  spasmodic.  He  showed  quite  a 
deferential  regard  for  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  and  advanced  them  to  high  offices  of  state;  there 
was  real  cause  for  fear  that  he  would  introduce  the  govern- 
ment of  pedants  in  the  Roman  empire.  Last  of  all,  his 
love  for  the  old  philosophy  was  sadly  disfigured  by  his 
devotion  to  the  old  superstitions,  and  in  this  respect  he 
little  pleased  the  taste  of  a  judge  like  Gibbon.  He  was 
greatly  given  to  divination ;  he  was  noted  for  the  number 
of  his  sacrificial  victims.  Wita  applied  to  him  the  joke 
that  had  been  passed  on  Marcus  Anrelios:  "The  white 
cattle  to  Marcus  Ctesar,  greeting  If  you  conquer,  there 
is  an  end  of  na." 

Julisn  wrote  several  works,  incl1ldin<^— (1)  Littert,  ei^ty-three  «f 
which  en  preurred  in  the  edition  of  Hevler,  Ibini,  18S8  (most  of 
these  ate  addmsed  to  r-en  of  letten) ;  (2)  Orationt,  nine  in  num- 
ber ;  (i)  Kalraptt  4  2ufi*^rur,  a  utiricil  compoution,  is  which 
the  dead  Cteaais  appear  at  a  binqnet  prepared  in  the  faoaveBa,  and 
have  to  endnre  the  caustic  wit  of  old  Silenoa ;  (4)  'Arrisx<*^  * 
KurQwijmr,  tjtu  iuprit  on  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  in  which 
also  his  own  peiion  and  mode  of  life  an  jocularly  han-lled.  The 
most  important  of  his  works,  the  Kori  Xfivrwriir,  has  been  lost, 
eicrot  the  fragments  preserrsd  is  the  mutation  by  Cyril,  latest 
edition  by  Benmann,  1881.  The  best  edition  of  his  enUie  works 
used  to  be  that  of  Spanbeim,  LeipsiQ,  16>6  ;  tbe  most  recent  is 
that  of  Hertlein  in  the  Teubner  series,  Leipaic,  vol.  i.  in  1876. 

O*  III*  prtmair  tamtn  for  Jnllan'i  life  ind  ehineter  tile  moat  Important  il« 
hi-  own  worka;  the tmanrorthj  and  Impan fal  hlnlorlan  ol  the  perlnl,  AmmlaaM 
Marcalllnna,  t.  8-xxt.;  the  lattera  and  orationa  ot  JuUan'a  much  astaemad  ftlsM 
Uhaalna ;  and  the  oratlona  of  hla  aavoiost  ciille.  Qntf^J  of  Kaslanans.  Tlie 
lmpnial3D  vUeh  JalUa'a  catear  prodnood  on  tba  Chrtatlaiia  ot  ths  IsM  tl 
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t«ll«m*  la  t«*  trtiM  Mtiwnaoi  »abU<ii> j  kt  1  0.  C.  nDrrminB  c/ariaiui  <>i- 
ilMHbMto<,  Ur'Vm.  lUO).  Compui  Kbldskc,  In  M.  O.  Jt.  O,  1S7C  toI.  xitUL, 
^  ta  «f..M«  M.  Madura  anthoilUtu  ar*— Olbbon'i  Ittc/tnt  mud  fatl\  Noandkr, 
Oir  Xmlur  Jh/um  »»d  M<a  gtllalltr,  Uipile,  Uli,  £nillah  tnnaUtlon  ttj  a.  V. 
Coz;  D.  F.  StraoM,  -De*-  Jlaai«ii/fi«r  mi^/  dtm  Throa*  dtr  COlaitn  orfrr  Jmliau 
rf«r  AitrUnwig'  (0«Miii.  Btfhrtfl*tt.  vol.  L,  Bonn,  1878);  Semlaoh,  y«//aii  tfar  X6/rifM- 
»<9f;  Rod«,  Ontnieki*  d*r  Rmaetio*  K.  Jutimu  ftgtn  dU  ehrtsUtcht  KUttMi 
H.  AdiUn  VavUIa,  Juitti  tAfMMI.  Parti,  UH  i  aid  tha  Haltaaa  aaiaj  /or  KTt, 
b/0.  H.  Banilan.  (T.  C) 

t  JULICH  (Fr.,  Jvlitrt),  the  chiet  town  of  a  circle  in  the 
government  district  of  Aachen,  Pnueia,  and  capital  of  the 
former  dachy  of  Jtilicb,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Koer,  about  16  miiea  north-east  of  Aacheu  (Aix-la-Chapelle). 
It  coatains  three  churches,  a  progymnasiam,  and  a  militaiy 
school,  and  has  manufactures  of  leather,  paper,  and  wood. 
The  pepalation  in  1&7S  was  6111. 
<  JilUch  (formerly  aLn  Oiilcb,  Calielka)  U  th*  Juliacnm  of  the 
AvtmiAi  TtiiurariuHi  -  some  hsra  atnibuMd  ita  ori((in  to  •ToUtu 
CsasT.  From  the  Vth  century  it  appMii  MTertl  timei  in  hir 
tory,  generally  *•  the  ecene  of  alese.  From  1794  till  181S  it  trae 
ia  the  haoda  of  th*  Frauch.  TUl  1860,  whan  ita  worka  vere 
demoliahed,  Jtilich  ranked  ae  a  fortreaa  of  the  aecond  claaa. 

JULIEN,  Noel  (1797-1873),  afterwards  called  Stan- 
fBLAs-Aia5AJi  JuLixx,  was  bom  at  Orleans  April  13, 1797. 
His  father,  who  was  a  mechanic,  being  desirous  of  improv- 
ing the  position  of  his  son,  destined  the  yonng  Btanislas- 
Aignan  for  the  priesthood,  and  in  preparation  for  that 
calling  sent  him  to  the  seminary  ia  his  native  town.  Here 
his  eztraordinsgr  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languagei 
first  displayed  itself,  and  with  his  knowledge  increased  his 
lepagnance  to  the  profession  marked  oat  for  him.  His 
favonrite  study  at  this  time  was  Qreek  literature,  and  so 
iTacognized  did  his  scholarship  become  that,  when  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1821,  he  received  the  appointment  of  assistant 
professor  of  Greek  at  the  College  de  France.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  a  translation  of  the  'EX^nTt  ifomyii 
ot  Colnthus,  of  which  work  he  snbsequeatly  brought  out 
a  new  edition,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes.  In  later 
years  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  it  was  as  the 
author  of  this  work  that  he  would  be  best  known  by 
posterity, — another  instance  of  the  common  inability  of 
authors  to  jndge  correctly  of  the  reUtive  merits  of  their 
works.  At  this  period  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
lectures  being  delivered  by  Abel  lUmusat  on  the  Chinese 
language,  and  being  attracted  to  the  study  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  that  professor.  In  this  new 
pursuit  his  progress  was  as  marked  and  as  rapid  as 
formerly  in  Greek.  From  the  first  he,  as  if  by  intuition, 
thoroughly  mastered  the  genius  of  the  language ;  and  the 
complexity  of  the  characters  and  the  peculiaritiea  of  con- 
•truction,  which  to  others  have  always  presented  serious 
difficulties,  at  once  yielded  to  his  ability  and  diligence. 
In  1823  he  published  a  translation  in  Latin  of  a  part  of 
the  works  of  Meneins,  one  of  the  nine  classical  books  of 
the  Chinese,  and,  though  this  volume  appeared  within  two 
years  of  his  having  taken  up  the  study  of  the  language,  it 
justified  its  publication  by  its  success.  A  yesr  later  he 
produced  a  tradslation  of  the  modem  Greek  odes  of  Kalvos 
under  the  title  of  La  Lyre  pcUriotiqiu  de  la  Griee.  But 
such  worka  were  not  profitable  in  a  commercial  sense,  and, 
being  without  any  patrimony,  Julien  was  glad  to  accept 
the  assistance  of  Sir  William  Drummond  and  others,  until 
in  1827  he  was' appointed  sub-librarian  to  the  French 
Institntei  In  1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  L'Acadimie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  de  I'lnstitnt  de  France  in 
the  place  of  Saint-Martin,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
tueeeeded  B^musat  as  professor  of  Chinese  at  the  Collie 
de  France.  For  some  years  his  studies  had  been  directed 
towards  the  dramatic  and  lighter  literature  of  the  Chinese, 
and  in  rapid  succession  he  now  brought  out  translations  of 
the  SctHan-U,  or  "  L'histoire  da  cerde  de  craie,"  a  drama 
in  which  occurs  a  curiously  analogous  scene  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon ;  the  PiA  ihay  tting  In;  Blaneh*  et  Bleut, 
.««  U»  deux  eouleuvret /-ee ;  and  the  Tchao-chi  bou  *ul,  upon 


which  Voltaire  snoseqtiently  fonn^ecl  liia  6rpkAt%  i$  U 
Chine.  With  the  versstility  which  belonged  to  his  gsaia^ 
he  next  turned,  apparently  without  difficulty,  to  the  Tsiy 
different  style  common  to  Taouist  writings,  and  tamnslstsd 
in  1835,  for  the  Oriental  Traiulstion  Fnnd,  Lt  Lhre  ia 
Jteeomptniee  ft  dn  Piinet  of  Laou-tsze.  About  this  tim 
the  cultivation  of  silk-wornu  was  beginning  to  attract  sttea- 
tion  in  France,  and  by  oidsr  of  the  minister  of  agrienltiin 
Julien  compiled,  in  1837,  a  JRinmf  da  printipavx  traia 
Chinoii  nir  la  aUlure  de*  mAriert,  et  ftdveatitm  de*  werti- 
eoie,  which  was  speedily  translated  into  Engliali,  Qermss, 
Italian,  and  Bussian. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  his  method  of  study- 
ing Chinese  tl\aa  his  habit  of  collecting  every  peenliaiity 
of  idiom  and  expression  which  he  met  with  in  his  reading; 
and,  in  order  that  others  might  resp  the  benefit  of  Us 
ekperiences,  he  published  in  1811  a  work  entitled  DU 
euanotu  grammatiealet  nir  eerlaine*  riytei  de  potiliom  fia, 
en  Chinou,  jouent  la  mime  rile  tpu  le*  inJUritmi  <faw  lei 
autra  lanfftiei,  which  he  followed  in  1812  by  Mmram 
pratijua  d^analyie,  de  lytUaxe,  et  de  lexxgraphia  Ckimem 
Me&nwldle  in  1839  he  had  been  appointed  joint  keeper  of 
the  Bibliothique  Boyal,  with  the  especial  snperintendsDca 
of  the  Chinese  books,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  madt 
Admin  Istraieur  du  Coll^  de  France. 

The  facility  with  which  he  had  learned  Chinese,  and  tie 
success  which  his  proficiency  commanded,  naturally  inclined 
other  less  gifted  scholars  to  resent  the  impatience  with 
which  he  regarded  the  mistakes  into  which  they  fell  is 
their  translations  from  this  most  difficult  language,  aci 
at  different  times  bitter  controversies  arose  between  Julian 
and  his  fellow  Sinologues  on  the  one  subject  which  tbe/ 
had  in  common.  How  envenomed  were  the  disputes  whidi 
thus  arose  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  title  of  s 
work  published  in  1813  by  Julien,  Simple  expoiS  im 
fait  honorable  odietuement  denaturi  dam  «■•  liMl*  lieni 
de  li.  Pauthier,  tuivi  dela  ri/utation  de  *a  demUrt  ripoati, 
du  rleumi  anatytique  d*  plui  de  600  /ante*  qu'il  n'a  pei 
tu  Jutt^er,  et  d*  Fesamen  d*  certain*  pa**age*  h  Faidt 
deegvele  il  a  prtiendu  prmiver  gtue  de*  £ffyptien*  ont  porti 
en  Chin*  Finvention  de  Ficriture  23fi3  an*  anant  J.  C.  Is 
the  same  year  appeared  from  his  busy  pen  a  translatios 
of  the  Tao  te  King,  the  celebrated  work  in  which  Laon-taie 
attempted  to  explain  his  idea  of  the  relation  existing  betveea 
the  universe  and  something  which  he  called  Taou,  and  on 
which  the  religion  of  Taouism  is  based.  From  Taonism 
to  Buddhism  was  a  natural  transition,  and  about  this  timi 
Julien  turned  his  attention  to  the  Buddhist  literature  of 
China,  and  more  especially  to  the  travels  of  Buddhist 
pilgrims  to  India.  In  order  that  he  might  better  nnde^ 
stand  thp  references  to  Indian  institutions,  and  the  tras- 
Bcriptions  in  Chiness  of  Sanskrit  words  and  proper  namei, 
he  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  in  1853  bronglit 
out  his  Voyaga  de*  Pilerin*  Bouddkitlet,  the  value  of 
which  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  fraits  of  this  new 
instance  of  his  extraordinary  mental  enterprise.  Tht 
same  remark  applies  to  'the  work  i^ich  he  published 
six  year  later  entitled  Le*  Avadina*,  conte*  et  apoUgiu* 
ladien*  ineonnue  Jutju'  d  ee  Jour,  tuivi*  de  poitie*  et  di 
nouvellne  Chinoiui.  For  the  benefit  of  future  students  le 
disclosed  his  system  of  deciphering  Sanskrit  words  occur- 
ring in  Chinese  books  in  his  MMkode  pour  diMfrer  H 
tranterire  le*  nom*  Saneeril*  gvi  w  reneonirent  dan*  let  K»rw 
Chinoi*  (1861).  This  work,  which  contains  much  of  in  tercet 
and  importance,  falls  short  of  the  value  which  ita  autber 
was  accustomed  to  attach  to  iL  It  had  escaped  his  obser 
vation  that,  since  the  translations  of  Sanskrit  works  iato 
Chinese  were  undertaken  in  different  parts  of  the  eBpti% 
the  same  Sanskrit  words  were  of  necessity  differently 
represented  in  Chinese  characters  in  acoordaoM^sith  tks 
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cUaleetieal  rtrU^dni.  Ko  hari  mi  ttMt  nu*  omi  theref  on 
ponibly  ba  laid  down -for  the  deoiphennent  of  Chineae 
traaBeriptiona  of  Suukrit  wonU,  and  the  effect  of  thia 
inpoaaibilitjr  wu  felt  thongli  not  tecognixed  by  Julien, 
who  in  order  to  make  good  hia  rule  waa  occaaionally  obliged 
to  aappoaa  that  wrong  chuactaia  had  by  miataka  been 
introdnced  into  the  texti.  Hia  Indian  atndiea  led  to  a 
eontroTersy  with  If.  Reinaod,  which  waa  certainly  not  free 
from  Uie  gall  of  bittemeaa.  Among  the  many  aubjecta  to 
which  hq  tnmed  his  attention  were  the  native  induatriea 
of  China,'  and  hia  work  on  the  Hutoir*  et  fabrication  de 
la  pondaiMt  CkiAoiu  ia  atill,  and  ia  likely  to  remain,  a 
standard  work  on  the  anbjecL  In  another  Tolnme  he  alao 
](labliahed  an  account  of  the  Indtutriei  andetinet  el  modenui 
de  Ftrnpirt  Chinoi$  (1869),  tranahited  from  native  authori- 
tiea.  In  the  interrala  of  more  aeriona  undertakinga  he 
translated  the  San  (wu  Kinff,  or  "  Le  line  dee  troia  mota  " ; 
Th*ie»  Uen  wen,  or  "  Le  Livre  de  mille  mota  " ;  "  Lea  deux 
cooainea  " ;  "  Nouvalles  CShinoiaea  " ;  the  Ping  ehan  ling  yen, 
"Lea  deux  jennea  ftllea  lettr^";  and  the  "Dialoghi 
CSnesi,"  Ji-teh'ang  Veou-feoa-koa.  The  last  work  of 
importance  which  proceeded  from  his  pen  waa  hia  Syntaxe 
nouvelle  dela  langv*  Ckinoiie  (1869).  In  theae  volumea 
he  gitea  the  reaulta  of  his  atndy  of  the  language,  and  has 
collected  in  them  a  vaat  array  of  facta,  and  of  idiomatic 
expreaaioni.  A  moreaeientifio  arrangement  and  treatment 
of  nia  anbject  would  hare  added  mudt  to  the  value  of  this 
work,  which,  however,  containa  a  mine  of  material  which 
amply  repaya  axploratioa  One  great  aecret  by  which 
Julien  acquired  hia  graap  of  the  Chineae  language  waa, 
aa  we  have  aaid,  hia  methodical  oollectiau  of  p^raaea  and 
idiomatic  expreaaiona.  Whenever  in  the  courae  of  hia 
reading  he  met  with  a  new  phraae  or  expreaaion,  he  en- 
tered "it  on  a  card  which  took  ita  place  in  regular  order 
in  a  long  aariea  of  boxea.  At  ua  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  20th  February  1873,  he  left,  it  ia  aaid, 
350,000  of  anoh  tarda,  about  the  late  of  which,  however, 
little  aeema  to  -be  known.  In  politic*  Julien  waa  im- 
perialiat,  and  in  1863  he  waa  made  a  eommander  of  the 
legion  of  honour  in  recognition  of  the  aervicea  he  had 
rendered  to  literature  during  the  empire.  (&  x.  d.) 

JULIEBS.    Bee  Jt>uaK. 

JULIUS  I,  pope  from  837  to  303,  waa  a  native  oi 
Rome,  and  waa  chosen  aa  aueceaaor  of  Maieua  after  the 
Boman  aee  had  been  vacant  four  montha  He  ia  chiefly 
known  t^  the  part  whieh  he  took  in  the  Arian  eontroveray. 
After  the  Bnaebians  had,  at  a  aynod  heU  in  Antioch  in 
341,  renewed  their  depoaition  of  Athanaaius,  they  leaolved 
to  tend  delegatea  to  Conatana,  emperor  of  the  Weat^  and 
alao  to  Jnliua,  setting  forth  the  gronnda  on  which  they  had 
proceeded.  The  latter,  after  axpreaaing  an  opinion  favour- 
able to  Athanaaiua,  adroitiy  invited  both  partiea  to  lay  the 
case  before  a  synod  to  be  preaided  over  by  himaelf.  Thia 
proposal,  however,  the  Eastern  bishops  declined  to  accept 
On  hia  aecond  baniahmsnt  from  Alexandria,  Athanaaiua 
came  to  Rome,  and  waa  recognised  aa  a  regular  bishop  by 
the  synod  held  in  343.'  It  waa  through  tiie  influence  of 
Jnliua  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  council  of  Sardica  in 
lUyria  was  held,  which  waa  attended  only  by  aeventy-aix 
Eastern  bishops,  who  speedily  withdrew  to  Fhilippopolis 
and  deposed  Jnlins,  along  with  Athanasioa  and  other*. 
The  three  hundred  Weatem  bishops  who  remained  oon- 
firmed  the  previona  decisiuns  of  the  Roman  synod ;  and  by 
ita  3d,  4th  and  6th  decreea  relating  to  the  righta  of  leviaion 
claimed  by  JnUn*  the  council  of  Sardica  perceptibly  helped 
forward  the  pretewiona  of  the  papacy.  Jnliua  on  hia  death 
in  April  353  wa*  anceeeded  by  nberina 
\  JULIUS  IL,  pope  from  1603  to  1613,  waa  bom  at 
8avanainl44S.  He waatheaonof abrotherof SixtualY., 
Jbia  original  name  being  Ginliano  della  Bovera    By  hia 


nnde,  who  took  hidk  under  his  tpecial  cWge,  he  waa 
educated  among  the  Franciacans,  and  latterly  aent  to  a  eon- 
vent  in  La  Pirouse  with  the  special  purpoae  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  acienoes.  He  doea  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  joined  the  order  of  St  Francia,  but  to  have  remained 
one  of  the  secular  clergy  until  hia  elevation  in  1471  to  be 
bishop  of  Carpentras,  ahortiy  after  hia  uncle  succeeded  to 
the  papal  chair.  In  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  bo 
cardinal,  taking  the  same  tide  as  that  formerly  held  by  his 
uncle,  St  Peter  ad  Vincnla.  With  hia  uncle  he  obtained 
very  great  influence,  and  iu  addition  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Avignon  he  held  no  fewer  than  eight  bishoprica  In 
the  capacity  of  papal  legate  he  waa  sent  in  1480  to  France, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
such  ability  that  he  soon  acquired  a  paramount  influence 
in  the  college  of  cardinals,  an  influence  which  rather 
increased  than  diminished  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  VIIL  A  rivalry  had,  however,  gradually  grown 
up  between  him  and  Boderigo  Borgia,  and  on  the  death  of 
Innocent  in  1492  Borgia  by  meana  of  a  aecret  agreement 
with  Aacanio  Sforxa  succeeded  in  being  elected  over  Delia 
Bovere  by  a  large  m^ority,  under  the  name  of  Alexander 
VL  Delia  Rovere  at  once  determined  to  take  refuge  at 
Oatia,  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  indtad  Charles  VIIL  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Naples.  Accompanying  the  young  king  on  his  campaign, 
he  entered  Borne  along  with  him, .and  endeavoured  to 
instigate  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  with  a  view  to  his  deposition,  but 
Alexander,  having  gained  a  friend  in  Charlea'a  miniater 
Brifonnet,  by  the  ofler  of  a  cardinal'a  hat  anceeeded  in 
counterworking  the  machinations  of  hia  enemy.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander  in  1503  Delia  Bovere  anpported  the 
candidature  of  Cardinal  Ficeolomini  of  Milan,  who  waa 
consecrated  under  the  name  of  Fiua  IIL,  but  was  then 
suffering  from  an  incurable  malady,  of  which  he  died 
in  littie  more  than  a  month  afterwarda  Della  Bovere 
then  aucoeeded  by  dexterous  diplomacy  in  winning  the 
support  of  Cteaar  Borgia,  and  waa  elected  to  the  papal 
dignity  by  the  unanimoua  vote  of  the  cardinala.  From  the 
beginning  Julius  IL  aet  himself  with  a  courage  and  deter- 
mination rarely  equalled  to  rid  himaelf  of  the  various 
powera  under  whieh  his  temporal  authority  waa  almost 
overwhelmed.  By  a  aeriea  of  complicated  atratagema  he 
firat  aucceeded  in  rendering  it  impoeaible  for  Boigia  to 
remain  in  the  papal  atatea.  He  then  used  his  influence  to 
reconcile  the  two  powerful  houaea  of  Orsini  and  Colonna, 
and,  by  decree*  made  in  their  intereat,  he  alao  attached  to 
hiniaelf  the  remainder  of  the  nobility.  Being  thna  aecure 
in  Rome  and  the  aurrounding  country,  he  next  aet  himaelf 
to  oust  the  Venetians  from  Faenxa,  Bimini,  and  the  other 
towna  and  fortreaae*  of  Italy  which  they  occupied  at  the 
death  of  Alexander  VL  Finding  it  imposaible  to  succeed 
with  the  dog*  by  remonatrance,  he  in  1604  brought  about 
a  union  of  the  conflicting  intereata  of  France  and  Gerinany, 
and  aacrificed  temporarily  to  some  extent  the  independence 
of  Italy  in  order  to  oondnde  with  them  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  againat  Venica  The  combination  waa, 
however,  at  firat  little  more  than  nominal,  and  waa  not 
immediately  effective  in  compelling  the  Venetians  to  deliver 
up  more  than  a  few  unimportant  places  in  the  Bomsgua ; 
but  by  a  brilliant  campaign  Julius  in  1606  succeeded  in 
freeing  Perugia  and  Bologna  from  their  despota,  and  raiaed 
himaelf  to  aneh  a  height  of  influence  as  to  render  his  friend- 
ship of  prime  importance  both  to  the  king  of  France  and 
the  emperor.  Events  also  in  other  respects  so  favoured  hia 
plan*  that  in  1508  he  was  able  to  conclude  with  Louia  X(I., 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Angon  th* 
famous  league  of  Caabrai  againat  the  Venetian  repuUic 
,  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  republic  waa  placed 
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under  an  interdict  .Tbe  naalto  of^tlie  league  soon  out- 
atripped  the  primary  intention  of  Jalias.  '^By  the  lingte 
battle  of  Agnadeilo  the  dominion  of  Venice  in  Italy  was 
practically  lost;  bnt,  as -neither  the  king  of  -France  nor  the 
emperor  was  satisfied  with  merely  effecting  the  purposes  of 
the  pope,  tlie  latter  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  com- 
bination with  the  Venetians  to  defend  himself  from  those 
who  immediately  before  had  been  his  allies  against  them. 
The  Venetian)  on  making  humble  submission  were  absolved 
in  the  beginning  of  1510,  and  shortly  afterwards  France 
wu  placed  nnder  the  papal  ban.  Attempts  to  bring  about 
a  rupture  between  France  and  England  proved  unsuccessful; 
on  the  other  hand,  at  a  synod  convened  by  Louis  at  Tours 
in  September  1510  the  French  bishops  withdrew  from  the 
papal  obedience,  and  resolved,  with  Xazimilian's  co  opera- 
tion, to  seek  the  deposition  of  Julius.  In  November  1511 
a  council  actually  met  for  this  object  at  Pisa.  Jnlins  here- 
upon entered  into  the  Holy  League  with  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  the  Venetians  against  France,  in  which  both 
Henry  VIIL  and  the  emperor  ultimately  joined.  He  also 
convened  a  general  council  (that  afterwards  known  as  the 
Fifth  Ltteran)  to  l>e  held  at  Bome'iu  1512,  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  oath  taken  on  his  election,  he  had  bound  himself 
to  summon,  but  which  had  been  delayed,  he  affirmed,  on 
account  of  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  )iis  enemies.  In 
1512  the  French  were  driven  across  the  Alps,  but  it  was  at 
the  cost  of  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  other  powers, 
and  Jnlins,  though  he  had  securely  established  the  papal 
authority  in  the  states  immediatuly  arouud  Rome,  was 
practically  as  far  as  ever  from  realizing  his  dream  of  an 
independent  Italian  kingdom  when  he  died  of  °  fever  iu 
February  1513. 

The  abilities  and  ambition  of  Julius  were  regal  and 
military  rather  than  in  any  sense  ecclesiastical.  He  was 
more  concerned  for  his  own  personal  fame  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Delia  Rovere  than  for  the  advancement  of  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  church.  His  dauntless  spirit, 
his  mastery  of  political  stratagem,  and  his  moral  indifference 
in  the  choice  of  means  rendered  him  the  most  prominent 
political  figure  of  his  time.  While,  however,  his  political 
and  warlike  achievements  would  alone  entitle  him  to  rank 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  occapants  of  the  papal 
chair,  his  chief  title  to  honour  is  to  be  found  in  his  patron- 
age of  art  and  literature.  He  did  much  to  improve  and 
beintify  the  city;  in  150^  he  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  St  Peter's ;  and  he  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Bra- 
mante,  Raphael,  and  Michelangela  He  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  X. 

Sm  Dnmmnil,  SiHvirt  it  Jvla  II.,  Ptrii,  1873 ;  Broseh,  Papi 
JuXivt  II.,  Ooths,  1878. 

JULIUS  III,  pope  from  1550  to  1655,  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1487.  Ha  was  of  good  family,  his  original  name 
being  Gian  tiaria  del  Monte.  After  attaining  the  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Siponto,  he  was  in  1536  created  cardinal 
by  Paul  IIL,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  several 
important  legations ;  he  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
council  of  Trent  during  its  session  at  Bolugna  in  April 
1547.  In  1550  he  was  unanimously  chosen  successor  of 
Paul  III.  He  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  to  the  reopening  of  the  council  of  Trent  (in 
1551),  and  he  also  entered  into  a  league  with  him  against 
the  duke  of  Parma  and  Henry  IL  of  France ;  but  soon 
afterwards  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  terms  with  his 
enemies,  and  in  1553  he  again  suspended  the  meeting* 
of  the  council  From  this  time  pope  Julius  seems  to  have 
loat  interest  both  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; 
fonosrly  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  impetuous 
energy  as  well  as  austerity,  bnt  he  now  exchanged  these 
qualities  for  a  love  of  luxurious  ease,  comporting  faira- 
mU  at  the  entertainments  given  by  him  in  his  palace 


in  a  manner  fitted  to'  shock  preeonisiVeS  icLeaa  "pi.  eecle-, 
aiastical  propriety.  He  also  aroused ^neh  acandal  by 
creating  a«  his  first  cardinal  a  youth  of  .eixteea  7«an  of 
age,  'one  of  his. pages,  on  account- o^Atfeourage  ha  had 
displayed  when  liitten  by  a  monkey.r(nie^Bdommeut 
of  his  pdlace  and  the  laying  out  of  its  grounds  occupied  a 
large  share  of  his  attention,  and  have  done  mora  to  maks 
him  remembered  than  his  strictly  pontifical  proeedon. 
Julius  was  a  friend  of  the  Jesniti,  to  whom  be  granted 
a  fresh  confirmation  in  1550.  .  He  was  sncceeded  by  Slar- 
eelluB  IL 

JUL  7,  the  seventh  month  in  onr  present  calendar,  con- 
sists of  thirty-one  daya  It  was  originally  the  fifth  month 
of  the  year,  and  as  such  was  called  by  the  Romans  Qnte- 
tHu.  The  later  name  of  Julius  was  given  in  hononr  of 
Julias  Caesar  (who  was  bom  in  the  month),  and  came  into 
nse  in  the  year  of  his  death.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  anceston 
called  July  MmdrmdndS', "  mead  montli,"  from  the  meadoTi 
being  then  in  their  bloom ;  and  Sftera  Lilfa,  *  tho  latter 
mild  month,"  in  contradistinction  to  June,  which  they 
named  "the  former  mild  month."  The  principal  dayi 
now  bbserved  and  noted  in  this  month  are  the  f  Dlloiring : — 
July  Sd,  Dog  Days  beg^ ;  July  15th,  St  Swithin;  and 
July  25th,  St  James. 

JUUET,  or  JuuETZ,  a  town  and  commune  of  Belgilun, 
in  the  arrondissement  of  Charleroi  and  the  province 
of  Hainault,  is  sitnated  about  4  miles  north-east  of 
Charleroi.  Its  mannfactnrea  indode  glass-bottles,  knives, 
nails,  and  hats;  and  there  are  extensive  coal-mines  is 
the  neighbourhood.  The  population  of  the  commnne  in 
1876  was  20,103. 

JUUL£;0£S,  or  SxjKiian,  a  viBoga  <A  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine  Inf^rieure  and  arrondlsaement  of 
Rouen,  about  16  miles  south-west  of  Rouen,  in  oi)e  of  the 
peninsnlas  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Seine.  The 
population  was  less  than  2000  in  1876 ;  ,bttt  the  place  is 
famous  for  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Jnmiiges 
(Latinized  as  (7Mn«(tmm,  Oemediutn,  Oimegim,  Jumtedica, 
^c),  one  of  the  great  establishments  of  the  Benedictine 
order.  The  principal  remains  are  those  of  the  Chnrch  of 
the  Virgin,  which  had  a  central  tower,  the  magnitnde  of 
which  may  be  judged  by  one  of  the  sustaining  arches  eUU 
extant.  Among  the  minor  relics  are  the  stone  which  ones 
covered  the  grave  of  Agues  Borel,  and  two  recombent 
statues  of  the  13th  century,  popularly  known  as  the  jSnata, 
and  explained  by  a  baseless  legend  which  makea  thera 
represent  two  sons  of  Clovis  IL,  who  were  pnniahed  for 
revolt  against  their  father  by  having  the  tendons  of  their 
arms  and  legs  cut  through,  and  being  set  adrift  in  a  boat 
on  the  Seine. 

Tha  fonndstion  of  the  tlibey  of  Jumi^ea  is  nnenJly  eangnad  ts 
St  Philbcrt,  M4  A.I>.,  whoM  same  is'ttiU  to  m  tc«a  on  gold  sad 
ailver  coina  obtained  from  tha  aita.  It  was  to  Jnmiigea  that  sbbct 
Sturm  of  Folds  waa  rslentad  (780-82),  sad  thither  it  wa*  tlat 
ChRrleinanfe  aant  Thaisik,  tb*  captive  dnka  of  Bavaria,  and  hia 
Bon  Thaodo.  The  9th  century  was  a  period  of  pillage  and  diasta 
for  tKa  abbaj,  bat  tha  11th  and  ISth  cantmiea  aaw  it  niaed  to  im« 
aplendonr  and  gnatnaaa.  Ona  of  its  moalca,  Hobart  Cbaiii|w7t, 
becama,  nnder  liiilward  the  Confoaaor,  bishop  of  London  and  ai-rk- 
biahop  of  Canterbary.  Betaming  to  die  in  iiia  abbaj  (1082),  ba 
broagBt  with  him  an  Anglo-Saxon  misaal  and  pontifical,  which  an 
still  presarved  in  th*  pnUis  libnnr  of  Bouan.  For  furthsr  detaila 
an  Uabillon,  Acta  Sanet.  ord.  8.  -Baudicti.  torn.  iL ;  W.  Cakol 
(*  monk  of  Jnmiigaa),  Bitl,  A'brm.,  apud  Dnrheane;  Dealiayaa, 
Sid.  dt  Vabbayt  roj/aU  dt  JumUga,  Bouon,  1829  ;  Laagloia,  JEaaii 
f»r  (w  £iurvit  dt  Jiimiifet,  Bonan,  1838 ;  Coeha^  La  iKn'aa  Jm- 
/Mturt,  Faria,  1884. 

JU>IILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Hnrda, 
is  sitnated  37  miles  north-north-west  of  Murcia,  at  the  fdet 
of  a  hill  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  a  citadel  The  atieets 
are  regular,  clean,  and  well-pave^  and  there  are  thla* 
squares.  Jumilla  possesses  two  parish  chnrchaa  aCtoM* 
arcbiteotnnl  merit,  the  ehorch  of  Santiago  in  the  CoAiUaea 
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•tjle  being  adorned  withptintia^  of  Rnbene  and  other 
artisU  of  fame,  and  with  some  beaatifol  freecoea.  There 
i*  abo  a  Franciacan  conTent  and  a  hospital.  The  town 
is  chie&y  dependent  on  agrieoltnre,  bat  his  com  and 
oil  mills,  bnck-ldlni,.and  mannfactpdes  of  salt,  coarse 
doth,  soap,  and  firearms.  The  population  in  1877  was 
13,886. 

JUMKA,  or  JahuhX,  one  of  the  large  riren  of  northern 
India,  rises  in  the  Hiinilayaa  in  Qarhwil  state,  abont  6 
milea  north  of  Jamnotri  hot  springs,  in  31*  3'  N.  lat^  and 
78*  30'  E.  long.  The  stream  first  flows  south  for  7  miles, 
then  south-west  for  32  miles,  and  afterwards  due  south  for 
26  mQea,  receiring  several  small  tributaries  in  its  conrse. 
It  afterwards  turns  sharply  to  the  west  for  14  miles,  when 
it  is  joined  by  the  large  river  Tous  from  the  nortL  The 
Jumna  hers  emerges  from  the  Himilayaa  into  the  valley  of 
the  Clin,  and  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  22 
miles,  dividing  the  Kiarda  DAn  on  the  west  from  the  Dehra 
Ddn  on  the  east  It  then,  in  the  9Sth  mile  of  its  course, 
forces  its  way  through  the  Siwilik  hills,  and  debouches  upon 
the  plains  of  India  at  FaixAbid  in  Bahiranpnr  district 
By  this  time  a  large  river,  it  gives  off,  near  Fauib&d,  both 
the  eastern  and  western  Jumna  <!anals.  From  Fsizibid 
the  river  ^ws  for  65  miles  in  a  south-south-west  directioii, 
receiving  the  Maakam  stream  from  the  east  Near 
Bidbanli,  in  llusaffamagar  district,  it  turns  due  south  for 
80  miles  to  Delhi  city ;  thence  south-east  for  27  miles  to 
near  Dsnkaur,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Katharnadi  and 
Hiudan  river  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Sabi-nadl  on  the  east 
From  Dankanr  it  resumes  its  southerly  courke  for  100 
miles  to  Mahiban  near  Mattra,  where  it  turns  eostwards 
fur  neady  200  miles,  passing  the  towns  of  Agra,  Firozib&d, 
and  Etiwah,  receiving  on  its  left  bank  the  Karwan-nadi, 
and  on  its  right  the  Utanghan.  From  Etiwah  it  flows  140 
miles  south-east  to  Hamlrpar,  being  joined  by  the  Sengon 
on  its  north  bank,  and  on  tiie  south  by  the  great  river 
Cbambal  from  the  west,  and  by  the  Sind.  From  Hamlrpar, 
the  Jomna  flows  nearly  due  east,  until  it  enters  Allshibid 
district  and  passes  Allahib&d  city,  3  miles  below  which  it 
falls  into  the  aanges  in  25°  25'  N.  lat  and  81'  66'  R 
long.  In  this  last  part  of  its  course  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Betwa  and  the  Ken. 

The  Jumna,  after  issuing  from  the  hills,  has  a  longer 
eoaiae  through  the  KortU-Westem  Provinces  than  the 
Ganges,  but  it  is  not  so  large  nor  so  important  a  river;  and 
above  Agra  iu  the  hot  weather  it  dwindles  to  a  small 
stream.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  caused  by  the  eastern  and 
vrestem  Jumna  canals,— of  which  the  former  was  excavated 
in  1823-^0,  and  in  its  coursp  of  130  miles  irrigated,  in 
1875-76,  195,816  acres  of  the  districts  of  Saliitanimr, 
llusaffamagar,  and  Meerut,  in  the  Korth-Wbitem  Pro- 
Tinces ;  while  the  latter,  consisting  of  the  reopened  channels 
of  two  canals  dating  from  about  1350  and  1628  respectively, 
extends  for  405  miles  through  the  districts  of  AmbAla, 
Kamiil,  Delhi,  and  I(ohtak  in  the  Puigab,  irrigating 
(1872-73)  361,820  acres. 

The  trade  on  the  Jumna  is  not  now  very  considerable ; 
in  its  upper  portion  timber,  and  in  the  lower  stone,  grain, 
•nd  cotton  are  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  carried  in 
the  dnmsy  barges  which  navigat*  its  stream.  Its  waters 
•re  clear  and  blue,  while  those  of  the  Oanges  are  yellow 
and  muddy;  the  difference  between  the  streams  can  be 
discerned  for  soma  distance  below  the  point  at  which 
they  unite.  Its  banks  are  high  and  rugged,  often  attain- 
ing the  proportions  of  cliffs,  and  the  ravines  which  run 
into  it  are  deeper  and  larger  than  those  of  the  Oanges. 
It  traverses  the  extreme  wige  of  the  alluvial  plain  of 
fiindustin,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  its  coarse  it  almost 
tonehes  the  Bnndelkhand  offshoots  of  the  Vindhyi  range 
of  mpnBt»io».    1*9  t>a9sage '»  ihvitvn  more  tortuun^  and 


the  soeneiy  along  its  banks  is  more  varied  and  plcasinir 
than  is  the  case  with  the  Ganges. 

The  Jumha  at  its  source  near  Jamnotri  is  10,849  feet 
above  the  sea-level;  at  Kotuur,  16  miles  lower,  it  is  only 
S036  feet ;  so  that,  between  these  two  places,  it  fall*  at 
the  rate  of  314  feet  in  a  mile.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Tons  it  is  1686  feet  above  the  sea ;  atits  junction  with  the 
Asan,  1470  feet ;  and  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
Siwilik  hills  into  the  plains,  it  is  1276  feet  The  catch- 
ment area  of  the  river  is  118,000  square  miles;  its  flood 
discharge  at  Allahibid  is  estimated  at  1,333,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  Jumna  is  crossed  by  railway  bridgea  at 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  Allah&bid,  while  bridges  of  boats  are 
stationed  at  Etiwah,  Ealpi,  Hamlrpnr,  Mnttra,  Chillatira, 
and  many  other  places. 

JUNAQABH,  a  native  state  in  Eithi&w&r,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quzerat,  Bombay  presidency,  India,  is  situat'ed 
between  20'  48'  and  21*  40'  N.  lat,  and  between  69*  65' 
and  71*  36'  K  long.  The  atate,  which  comprises  an 
estimated  area  of  3800  square  miles,  consists  of  a  level 
plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gimar  group  of  hills,  sacred 
to  Jainlsm,  the  highest  peak  of  which  rises  to  about  3600 
feet  above  sea-levd.  The  coastline  is  well  supplied  with 
fair-weather  luurbonrs,  of  which  the  chief  are  TerawAl, 
Kawabandar,  and  Sutrapora.  The  ruined  but  &moas 
temple  of  Somnith  is  situated  in  the  stata  The  estimated 
population  in  1872  was  380,921,  residing  in  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  villages.  The  principal  agricultural  prodncts 
are  cotton  (largely  exported  to  Bombay  for  re-export), 
wheat,  pulses  and  millets,  oilseeds,  and  sugar-cane.  The 
mannfacturea  are  oil  and  coane  cotton  cloth.  The  esti- 
mated revenue  is  £200,000.  Jnnigarh  town,  the  fortified 
capital  of  the  state,  situated  in  21*  31'  K.  lat,  70'  36'  30" 
E.  long.',  has  an  estimated  population  of  20,025. 

Prior  to  1746  Jnnigarli  wu  s  R^pnt  ittta  ruled  by  ehisfs 
of  th«  Choriaumi  tribfl,  bat  in  that  year  it  was  conquered  by 
Snlt&n  Uahammad  Begira  of  Ahmadibu.  In  Akbar'a  nigs  it  be- 
came a  dependency  of  the  coort  of  Delhi,  under  the  immediate 
aathority  of  the  Ungbal  viceroy  of  Odzerat  About  1785,  when 
the  rapreeentatiTe  of  the  Hnghala  had  loat  hii  authority  in 
Onierat,  Sher  Khin  Bibi,  a  eolaier  of  fortune  under  the  viceroy, 
expelled  the  Hnghal  eoremor  and  oatabliahed  hie  own  rule.  Bher 
Kb^'s  son,  Salabat  Kbin,  appointed  hi*  heir  chief  of  Jun^arh, 
asaigsing  to  bis  younger  aone  the  lands  of  BdntwL  Thongb  nim- 
aelf  tributary  to  the  gtUkwnr  of  Baroda  and  the  Britieh  Oovem- 
ment  the  nawib  of  Junigarh  recoirea  yearly  contributiona.  called 
tortalabi,  from  a  large  number  of  t;he  potty  chiefs  in  Eithiiwir. 
This  levy,  which  ia  collected  and  paid  to  the  nawib  by  Britidi 
officer*  of  the  Kathiiwir  agency,  i*  a  relic  -of  the  days  of  Mahometan 
sn^inmacy.  Junigarh  rank*  a*  a  Snt  clai*  state  among  the  many 
chiefshipa  of  Eithiawir,  and  it*  ruler  first  entered  into  eugagemente 
with  the  British  in  1807. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  montii  in  onr  present  calendar,  connsia 
of  thirty  daya     Ovid,  in  his  Fatti  (vi  25),  makes  Juno 
aasert  that  the  name  waa  expressly  given  in  her  honour  :— 
"  Ke  tamen  ignorea  vulgique  enore  trabaria, 
Junius  s  nostro  nomine  nomen  habet." 

In  another  part  of  the  Faiti  (vL  87)  he  '  gives  the 
derivation  a  Junioribu;  as  May  had  been  derived  from 
Uajorei.  Others  connect  the  term  with  the  gentile  name 
Junius,  or  with  the  consulate  of- Junids  Brutna.  Pro- 
bably, however,  it  has  an  agricnltnral  reference,  and  origin- 
ally denoted  the  month  in  which  crops  grow  to  ripeness. 
In  the  old  Latin  calendar  Jane  was  the  fourth  month, 
and  in  the  so-called  year  of  Romulna  it  is  said  to  have 
had  thirty  days;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Julian  reform 
of  the  calendar  its  days  were  only  twenty-niue.  To  these 
Csesar  added  the  thirtieth,  which  it  still  retains.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  had  several  names  for  the  month  of  Jane. 
They  called  it  "the  dry  month,"  "midsummer  month," 
and,  in  contradistinction  to  July,  "the  earlier  mild  month." 
The  summer  solstice  occata  in  Jane.  The  principal 
^a^now  obMrved  in  thi«  month  vn  the  following  :-^ 
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Jnne  Iltb,  St  BanabM;  Jane' SitiipHidaaiiiiiier  Day 

iNatiTity  of  St  John  the.  baptist) ;  and.  Jane  39th,  St 
>eter. 

JUNQ,  JoHiim  HionticH  (1740-1817),  best  known  by 
hb  auumed  name  of  Hkhtkich  Stilliko,  charcoal-buraer, 
tailor.  Tillage  schoolmaster,  oculist,  professoi  of  political 
science,  and  mystic,  was  born  in  the  Tillage  of  Onind  iji 
the  duchy  of  Nassau  on  the  12th  September  1740.     His 
father,  Wilhelm  Jang,  schoolmaster  and  tailor,  was  the  son 
of  Eberhard  Jung,  charc9al-burner,  and  hia  mother  was 
Dortchen  or  Dorothy  Mciritz,  daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman. 
In  the  best  of  his  boohs  Stilling  gives  a  charming  descrip- 
tion of  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  his  home,  and  draws 
the  portrait  of  his  grandfather  especially  with  a  loving  and 
skilful  hand.     Stilling  became,  by  hia  father's  desire,  sdiool- 
maater  and  tailor,  bat  "  to  be  always  sitting  at  the  needle 
and  making  clothes  for  people  was  highly  repugnant  to 
me,"  and  "  to  be  eTeriastingly  instmcting  boys  and  girls  in 
ABC"  was  equally  wearisome.     Severe  home  discipline 
made  Stilling  glad  to  accept  an  appointment  aa  8(^obl- 
master  in  a  neighbouring  village,  where,  however,  he  taught 
not  with  pleasure  but  from  a  sense  of  dnty.    He  afterwards 
became  tutor  in  the  family  of  •  merchaiA,  and  in  1768 
went  with  "half  a  French  dollar,"  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  to 
study  medicine  at  tha^niveraity  of  Stiasbnrg.     What  he 
wanted  in  money  he  possessed  in  confidence  in  Divine  aid ; 
and  in  after  life  he  waa  wont- to  refute  sceptical  adversaries 
by  recounting  the  many  occasions  on  which  his  prayers 
were  answered  by  providential  messengen,  for  so  he  regarded 
them,  who  in  the.  most  unexpected  way  provided  him  with 
the  money  necessary  not  only  for  his  studies  but  for  his 
very  ezistencei     At  Strasburg  he  met  Qoethe,  whp  showed 
him  much  kindness,  and  introduced  him  to  Herder.     The 
acqnaintance  with  Qoethe  ripened  into  friendship ;  and  it 
waa  by  his  influence  that  Btilling's  first  and  beat  work,  Tk* 
Aceouni  o/  ki*  Youth,    ifas  in  1777  given  to  the  world 
In  1773  he  settled  at  Elberfeld  as  physician  and  oculist, 
and  soon   became  celebrated  for  operations  in  cases  of 
cataract     Surgery,  however,  waa  nut  much  more  to  his 
taste  than  tailoring  or  teachinj;;  and  in  1778  ha  was  glad 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  lecturer  on  "agriculture, 
technology,  commerce,  arid  the  veterinary  art'  (!)  in  the 
nswly  established  academy  at  Kaiserslantem.      In   1781 
the  academy  was  transferred  to  Heidelberg  and  united 
with  the  university.     In  1786,  on  the  occaaion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  Heidelberg  univer- 
sity, Stilling  created  immense  enthusiasm  by  delivering 
his  speech,  the  last  of  the  day,  in  German.     The  other 
professors  had  used  Latin.     In  1 787  Stilling  was  appointed 
professor  of  economical,  financial,  and 'statistical  science  in 
the  university  of  Marburg^     In  1803  he  resigned  hia  pro- 
fessorship and  retamed  to  Heidelber;g,  where  he  remained 
with  no  official  appointment  until  1806.     In  that  year  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  grand-duke  Charles  Frederick 
of  Baden,  and  removed  to  Carlsruhe,  where  he  remained 
ontQ  his  death  on  the  Sd  April  1817.     He  was  married 
three  timea,  and  left  a  nnmerous  family.     Of  hia  engage- 
ment to  his  first  wife  he  tells  a  most  amusing  story  in  his 
autobiography.     Of  his  works  this  autobiography  Htauriek 
StUlingi  Lthtn,  from  which  he  came  to  be  known  aa  Stilling, 
is  the  only  one  now  of  any  interest,  and,  with  the  supple- 
ment by  his  aon-inlaw  Dr  Schwarz,  is  the  chief  authority 
for  his  lifet     A  believer  in  dreams  and  apparitions,  he 
was   superttitioBS  rather  than  mystical     Hia  piety  was 
fervent,  but  not  austere ;  and  his  chief  delight  was  in  seeing 
others  happy.     Hodest  and  affable,  ke  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.     He  hated  nothing 
•zoept  sects,  which,  he  says,  are  due  merely  to  pride  under 
the  mask  of  piety.     He  nombered  among  his  many  friends 
Qoetlie  .and  Kant  and  Lavater,  the  first  of  whom  pa^ 
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Ot  Fanatie,  a  teligioos  lomenoe^  by  tlie  Bev.  Sea.  Schaeffoi 
FUladelphii.  1848. 

JUNIFEB.  The  junipers,  of  which  tnera  are  about 
twenty-five  species,  are  evergreen  bushy  shmbe  or  low 
columnar  trees,  with  a  more  or  less  aromatio  odour,  inhabit- 
ing the  whole  of  the  cold  and  temperate  northern  hemi- 
sphere, bat  attaining  their  M^'rimnm  development  in  the 
temperate  zone  in  North  America  and  Enropa.  -The  leaves 
are  usually  articulated  at  the  baae,  spreading,  sharp^ointed, 
and  needla-liks  in  form,  destitate  of  oil-glands,  and  arranged 
in  alternating  whorla  of  three ;  but  in  some  tho  leaves  sn 
minute  and  acale-like,  doeely  adhering  to  the  branches,  the 
apex  only  free,  and  f uniahed  wkh  an  oil-gland  on  the  back 
Sometimee  the  same  plant  produces  both  kinds  of  leant 
on  different  branches,  or  the  young  plants  prodaee-aeienlu 
leaves^  while  thoee  of  the  older  plants  are  sqnamif  orm:  Tit 
male  and  female  flowers  are  nanally  produced  on  aepantt 
plants ;  the  occnrrenee  of  both  on  the  same  plant  ia  itn. 
The  male  flowers  are  dereloped  at  the  ends  of  abort  latenl 
branches,  are  ronnded  or  oblong  in  form,  and  eonsistcf 
several  anthaiifefous  scales  in  two  or  three  rows,  eadi  scale 
bearing  three  or  aix  almost  spherical  pollen-saeka  on  its 
under  aide.  The  female  flower  is  a  email  budrlike  cone 
situated,  at  the  apex  of  a  small  branch,  and  oonaiata  of  two 
or  three  whorls  of  two  or  three  sealea  The  acales  of  the 
upper  or  middle  series  eadi  produce  one  lateral  omlsb  The 
mature  cone  ia  fleshy,  with  the  succulent  acales  faeed 
together  and  forming  the  fmit-like  atmetore  known  to  tkt 
oMer  botanists  aa  Um  galbnlna,  or  beny  of  tb*  juniper. 
The  berries  are  ied  or  purple  in  colour,  Taiying  in  aa 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  nut.  They  difier  eosaiderably 
from  the  conea  of  other  members  of  the  order  Comtfart, 
to  which  the  janipers  belong.  Hie  seeds  are  uaoally  thrae 
in  number,  aometimea  fewer  (1),  rarely  more  (8),  and  have 
the  surface  near  the  middle  or  baae  mariced  with  laigs 
glanda  containing  oiL  The  genua  occurs  in  a  fossil  stats,' 
four  apedea  having  been  deacribed  from  rocka  of  .Tettisiy 

Bentham  and  Hooker  divide  the  genua  into  three  sec- 
tions, vis.,  iSoiuu^  0*yc«dnu,  and  Catyoadnu.  Vimqxnti 
iSo&tna  ia  the  savin,  an  irregularly  spreading  mpch-binnehed 
ahmb  'with  aealaJike  glandulw  leaves,  and  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odour  when  bruised.  Hie  fleah  and  dried 
tope  of  savin  are  official  in  the  British  and  United  States' 
pharmaeopoeiaa.  The  plant  is  poiaonous,  acting  aa  s 
powerful  local  and  genatal  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  emmen- 
agogue  and  anthelmintic ;  it  ia  employed  both  internally 
and  externally.  Juniptna  bermuduoM,  a  oea  about  40, 
or  60  feet  in  height,  yielda  a  fragrant  red  wood,  which 
was  used  for  the  mannfacturs  of  "cedar*  pencila.  Tht 
tree  is  now  very  scarce  in  Bermuda,  and  the  "  red  eedar," , 
Juniptnu  piryiniana,  of  North  America  ia  employed 
inste«d  for  pendle  and  eigar  boxea.  The  red  cedar  is 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Virginia  is  a  tree  SO  feet  in  height  It  ia  very  widely  dis- 
tributed from  the  great  lakes  to  Florida  and  ronnd  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  eztenda  aa  far  weat  aa  the  Bockv 
Hountainz.  The  wood  is  applied  to  many  uaea  in  the 
United  Sutea.  The  flue  red  fragrant  heart-wood  takM  a 
high  polish,  and  is  much  used  in  cabinet  work  and  iakj- 
ing,  but  the  small  sisis  of  the  planks  prevents  its  more 
extended  use.  The  tops  of  the  young  brandies  are  ofEcisl 
in  the  United  Statea  pharmaeopoaia.  Hie  galla  prodaced 
at  the  ends  of  tiMrbranehes'have  alao  been  need  in  medicine 
an4  thewQod.jti^  e^dw-cuijihM  m4  vj}  ^.{S^Jrotd, 
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TIm  Juaipenn  tkitr^tra  is  the  inoense  juniper  of  Spain 
•net  Portugal,  and  /,  phcenieea  (J.  lyda)  from  the  Medi- 
terranean diatriet  is  stated  by  Loudon  to  be  burned  as 
ineense. 

Junipenu  tommvHii,  the  common  juniper,  and  eeTeral 
other  species,  belong  to  the  section  Oxycednu.  The 
common  juniper  is  a  Tery  widely  distributed  plant,  occui^ 
ring  in  the  whole  of  northern  Europe,  central  and  northern 
Aaia  to  Kamchatka,  and  North  America.  It'  grows  at 
cousidersble  elevations  in  southern  Europe,  in  t^e  Alps, 
Apennines,  Pyrenees,'  and  Sierra  KeTada  (1000  to  9000 
feet).  It  also  grows  in  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  at  great 
efevations  on  the  Himalayas.  In  former  times  the  juniper 
■eerns  to  have  been  a  very  well  known  plant,  the  name 
occurring  almost  unaltered  in  many  languages.  The 
dialectical  names,  chiefly  in  European  languages,  hare 
been  collected  by  Prince  h.  L.  Bonaparte,  and  published 
in  Tht  Acaclemf(J\i\j  17,  1880,  No.  428,  p.  45).  The 
common  juniper  u  official  in  the  British  pharmacoposia 
and  in  that  of  the  United  States,  yielding  the  oil  of  juniper, 
k  powerful  diuretic,  distilled  from  the  unripe  f ruito.  The 
wood  is  reiy  aromatio,  and  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
In  Lapland  the '  bark  is  made  into  ropes.  The  fruits  are 
used  for  flaTooring  gin  (a  name  derived  from  juniper, 
through  the  French  gmiivre) ;  and  in  some  parts  oE  France 
a  kind  of  beer  called  GmivreUt  was  made  from  them  by 
the  peasants.  Juniperu*  Oxyeidnu,  from  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  district  and  Madeira,  yields  cedar  oil  which  is  official 
in  most  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias,  but  not  in  that 
of  Britain. 

The  third  section,  Caryocedrut,  consists  of  a  single 
species,  Juniperut  drupaeea  of  Asia  Minor.  The  fruits 
are  large  and  edible ;  tiiey  are  known  in  the  East  by  the 
name  HtAktl, 

JUNIUS,  This  is  the  signature  of  an  unknown  writer 
who,  after  exciting  and  baffling  the  curiosity  of  three  or 
four  generations  of  critics,  has  boon  allowed  to  take  rank 
amongst  English  dassics  under  a  pseudonym.  The  Brst  of 
the  published  letters  with  this  signature  was  .dated  January 
21,  1769 ;  the  last,  January  21,  1772.  The  entire  series 
appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiter,  a  popular  newspaper 
edited  by  Woodfall,  to  whom  a  number  of  private  letters 
were  also  addressed  by  the  'same. writer.  These  are  in- 
cluded in  the  collected  and  complete  editions,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  letters  attributed  on  varying  grounds,  more  or 
leas  satisfactory;  to  Junius. 

The  first  of  the  letters  was  a  sweeping  attack  on  the 
Government  for  the  time  being.  Its  spirit  may  be  judged 
from  the  concluding  sentence :  "  They  (posterity)  will  not 
believe  it  irassibla  that  their  ancestors  could  have  survived 
or  recovered  from  so  desperate  a  condition  while  a  duke  of 
Grafton  was  prime  minister,  a  Lord  North  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  a  Weymouth  and  a  Hillsborough  secretaries 
of  state,  a  Qranby  commander-in-chief,  and  a  Mansfield 
chief  criminal  judge  of  the  kingdom."  He  does  not  con- 
descend to  particulars,  and  the  letter  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  if  Sir  William  Draper,  a  man  of  considerable 
nots^  had  not  undertaken  the  defence  of  Lord  Granby  in 
answer  to  it  A  bitter  eontroveny  ensued,  which  rapidly 
degenerated  into  an  ezehaage  of  personalities,  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Sir  William.  Then  came  letters  to  the 
duke  of  Qnfton,  the  prime  minister,  directed  more  against 
his  private  character  and  conduct  than  his  policy,  the 
main  charge  against  his  Grace  being  his. abandonment  of 
Wilkes,  whom  Junius  tt«ata  throughout  the  letters  as  the 
champion  of  the  constitution,  to  be  supported  against  the 
ministry  and  the  crown.  He  takes  Blackstone,  the  author 
of  the  Commentaria,  severely  to  task  for  justifying  the 
expulsion  of  Wilkes,  whose  cause  he  also  espouses  in  an 
9lt9rc»tioi)  with  Hprqo  T9Qke ;  and  hf  vmits  no  opportunity 


of  denouncing  LnttreU,  the  elect  of  Middlesex.  The  address 
to  the  king,  the  most  celebrated  of  Junius's  composi- 
tions, after  recapitulating  the  familiar  charges  of  personal 
pique  and  favouritism,  calls  upon  his  Migesty  to  summon 
his  whole  council  without  consulting  his  minister :  "  Lay 
aside  the  wretched  formaUty  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your 
subjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  and  in  the  language  of  a 
gentleman.  Tell  tiiem  you  have  been  fatally  deceived." 
Many  of  the  letters  turn  on  topics  which  have  no  longer 
the  slightest  interest  A  long  letter  is  addressed  to  Lord 
Mansfield  for  baUing  a  man  named  Eyrsk  In  another, 
equally  elaborate,  this  learned  lord  is  accused  of  tampering 
with  the  common  law  by  an  admixture  of  the  civil  law, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  his  highest  praise ;  Junius  treats 
it  as  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  liberties  of  England, 
He  relies  little  on  argument  or  proof.  His  force  is  in  his 
style.  He.  commonly  assumes  his  victim  to  be  what  he 
wishes  him  to  be  thought,  and  produces  the  desired  efi'ect 
by  irony,  sarcasm,  or  polished  invective.  One  of  his 
happiest  figures  of  speech  is  in  the  letter  on  the  affair  of 
the  Falkland  Islands :  "  Private  credit  is  weslth ;  publie 
honour  is  security ;  the  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird 
supports  his  flight ;  strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix 
him  to  the  earth."  Although  an  admirer  of  Lord  Chatham, 
Junius  agreed  with  Mr  Grenville  as  to  the  right  of  England 
to  tax  the  colonies ;  and,  although  an  uncompromising  sup- 
porter of  popular  rights,  he  was  an  advocate  or  apologist 
for  rotten  boroughs. 

The  sensation  Junius  created  in  the  political  world  may 
be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  the  leading  orators 
and  statesmen  of  the  day  spoke  of  him.  "  How  comes  this 
Junius,"  exclaimed  Burke,  addressing  the  Speaker,  "to 
have  broke  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range 
uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land!  The  myr- 
midons of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pursuing 
him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon  me  or 
you.  No,  sir,  they  disdain  such  vermin  when  the  mighty 
boar  of  the  forest  who  has  broke  through  all  their  toik  is 
before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  efforts  avail  1  No 
sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead 
at  his  feet  For  my  part,  when  I  read  his  attack  upon 
the  king,  I  own  vij  blood  ran  cold."  .  .  .  .  "  Nor  has  he 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,  but  he  has  attacked  even 
you — he  has — and  I  believe  yon  have  no  reason  to  triumph 
in  the  encounter.  In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal 
eagle  in  his  pounces  and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  has 
laid  you  proatrate.  King,  lords,  and  commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this  House,  what 
might  not  be  expected  from  his  knowledge,  his  firmness, 
and  integrity  t  He  would  be  easily  known  b^  his  contempt 
of  all  danger,  .by  his  pointed  penetration  and  activity." 
Lord  North  spoke  in  the  same  strain :  "  Why  should  we 
Wonder  that  the  great  boar  of  the  wood,  this  mighty 
Junius,  has  broke  through  the  toils  and  foiled  the  hunters  t 
Though  there  may  be  at  present  no  spear  that  will  reach 
him,  yet  he  may  be  some  time  or  other  caught" 

What  added  signally  to  his  influence  was  the  general 
belief  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  a  man  of  rank  and 
position,  familiar  with  what  was  passing  behind  the  scenes 
in  high  places ;  and  this  belief  arose  not  simply  from  the 
intimate  knowledge  he  showed  of  things  and  persons  about 
the  court  and  the  principal  departments  of  the  state,  but 
from  the  lofty  and  independent  tone  that  was  habitual  and 
seemed  natural  to  him, — as  when  he  tells  Sir  William 
Draper,  "I  should  have  hoped  that  even  my  name  might 
carry  some  anthority  with  it  if  I  had  not  seea  how  very 
little  weight  or  consideration  a  printed  paper  receives  even 
from- the  respectable  signature  of  Sir  William  Draper";  or 
when  in  private  letters  to  the  publisher,  after  waiving  all 
right  to  the  profits  of  the  puhIicat>9D,  h?  says ;    "  A«  fw 
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ojmI^  be  wtnred  that  I  am  far  abort  atl  peenniary  riewa,* 
..."  Ton,  I  tliiiik,  sir,  maj  b«  satUfied  that  my  tank  and 
itprtane  placs  me  abore  a  common  bribe." 
V  In  the  preface  to  the  woond  rolume  of  Bohn'e  edition 
ol  1895,  no  leas  than  tlltrty-seTen  person*  are  ennmerated 
to  whom  the-anthorship  has  beeb  attributed.  Contem- 
porary opinion  strongly  inclined  to  Burke,  whose  power 
of  assaming  or  disguising  style  is  prored  by  his  Findita- 
tion  of  Natural  Socuty;  and,  .as  his  biographer  Prior 
pointedly  remarks,  "contemporary  opinion,  as  formed 
from  a  variety,  of  n^inor  eirenmstinces  which  do  not  come 
within  the  knowledge  of  future  inquirers,  is  perhaps,  on 
such  occasions,  the  traest"  Dr  Johnson,  who  had  entered 
the  lists  against  Junius,  told  Boswell:  "I  should  hare 
belieTed  Burke  to  be  Junius,  because  I  know.no  man  but 
Burke  who  is  capable  of  writing  these  -  letten ;  but  Burke 
spontaneonsfy  denied  it  to  me."  Burke  told  Reynolds  that 
lie  knew  Junius,  and  uniformly  spoke  of  htm  as  he  would 
hardly  haTe  qioken  of  himseir'  >.  A  Tery  strong  case  was 
made  6at  for  Lord  Oeorge  Saok^-QIe,  on  whom,  after  Barke's 
denial.  Sir  William  Draper's  si-'.picions  permanently  fixed. 
Fox  used  to  tuf  that)  although  he  would  not  take  Single- 
speech  Hamilton  against  (he  field,  he  would  back  him  against 
any  single  horse.  Boyd  is  another  candidate  who  did  not 
lack  supporters.  A  pl-.usibls  claim  was  adraneed  for  the 
^erioan  General  Lee^  backed  by  three  experts  who  pre- 
tended to  delect  him  by  the  handwriting.  A  famous 
expert*  Imbert,  gaye  a  written  certificate  on  the  same 
ground  in  favour  of  Home  Tooke ;  a'nd  another,  Nether- 
elift,  declared  that  there  was  mor}  of  the  Junius  character 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs  Dayrolles  (the  alleged  amanuensis 
of  Lord  Chesterfield)  than  in  any  other  specimen  submitted 
to  him  at  a  poaaibla  performance  by  the  great  unknown. 
Other  experts  decknd  confidently  for  other  claimants. 
But  the  identity  remained  an  open  question,  and  case  after 
ease  was  pronoonced  not  proven,  till  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Taylor's  JwUui  IHma{ft*d  in  1816,  when  Sir  Philip  Francis 
immediately  became  the  favourite,  and  during  the  nextlialf 
century  the  problem  was  pretty  genetaUy  considered  at  an 
end. 

Prior  to  the  publication,  Mr  Taylor  called  on  Sir  Philip 
to  intimate  what  was  intended,  and  oame  away  with  the 
impresaioD  that  he  was  rather  pleased  than  displeased  witii 
the  intimation.  In  fact,  he  ^lad  been  already  l>layittg 
Jnnina,  and  he  continued  playing  the  part  till  his  death  in 
1818.  "His  first  gift,",  writes  his  second  wife^  whom  he 
married  in  1814,  two  years  before  JmtMU  Identified,  "  was 
•n  edition  of  Junius,  which  he  bade  me  take  to  my  room 
and  not  let  it  be  seen  or  speak  upon  the  subject ;  and  his 
posthumous  present,  which  his  son  found  in  his  bureau, 
was  J'mitiw  Identified,  sealed  up  and  directed  to  me." 
The  real  Junius  might  have  bequeathed  a  much  more 
conclusive  legaey.  He  writes  to  WoodfaU,' December  17, 
1771 :  "-When  the  book  is  finished,  let  me  have  a  sett  (tie) 
bound  in  vellum,  gilt,  and  lettered  'Junius  L  XL'  as 
handsomely  as  you  can.  The  edges  gilt,  let  the  sheets  be 
well  dried  before  binding.  I  must  uso  have  two  setts  in 
blue  paper  covers.  This  is  all  the  fee  I  ^all  ever  require 
of  yon."  These  were  dnly  sent,  and  it  would  have  beett 
something  to  the  purpose,  had  Franeia  bequeathed  one 
of  them  to  his  wifa,  Neither  of  them  has  turned  up. 
The  surviving  son  (by  the  fint  wife)  likewise  claimed  the 
authorship  for  the  father  as  a  sonrce  of  pride  to  the  family^ 
so  that  no  evidence  in  their  possession  would  have  been 
kept  baek. 

Pitt  told  Iiord  Aberdeen  (the  fourth  earl)  that  he  knew 
who  Junius  was,  and  that  it  was  not  Franeia.  On  its  being 
objected  that  the  Franciscan  theory  had  not  been  started 
till  after  Pitfs  death.  Lord  Aberdeen  replied  "  that'i  ituf," 
and  proceeded  to  leUte  that  he  himself  had  once  dined  in 


company  with  Franras  when  proofs  of  his  being  Junius 
were  adduced  before  him,  that  he '  had  listened  with 
evident  pleasifre,  and  at  last  exclaimed  in  a  stilted  tbestri- 
cal  manner,  "  Q<>d  I  if  men  force  laurels  on  my  head.  111 
wear  them."  His  immediate  contemporaries  remained 
unconvinced.  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris  states  broadly  that 
no  one  who  knew,  heard,  or  read  Francis  thought  him 
capable  of  producing  Junius.  Lord  Bronghton  confirmed 
this.  Tiemey  said:  "I  know  no  better  resson  for 
believing  the  fellow  to  be  Junius  than  that  he  was  always 
confoundedly  proud  of  ^mething^  and  no  one  could  ever 
guess  what  it  could  be." 

Lord  Stanhope,  however,  would  admit  no  shadow  of 
doubt  upon  the  point,  and  Lortl  Macanlay  declared  that 
all  reasoning  from  circumstantial  evidence  was  at  as  end 
unless  Francis  were  admitted  to  be  Juninai  Both  these 
eminent  authorities  agree  in  resting  their  case  on  similarity 
of  handwriting;  on  the  internal  evidence  of  style,  and  oa 
five  points  which  are  summarily  stated  by  Lord  Macaulay 
in  his  essay  on  Warren  Hastings.  As  regards  similarity  of 
handwriting;  there  is  one  plain  test  on  which  experts  are 
agreed,  namely,  that '"  it  is  impossible  for  s  man,  iu  order 
to  disguise  his  writing,  to  write  better  than  he  does  habitu- 
ally *;  and  the  best  penmanship  of  Junius  is  incompa^ 
ably  superior  in  fineness,  delicacy,  and  grace  to  the  best 
of  Francis,  who  wrote  a  large,  coarse,  clerk-like  hand.  As 
regards  style,  the  specimens  cnlled  from  Franda's  speeches 
and  writings  prove  no  more  than  that  he,  an  aaaiduona 
imitator  of  Junius,  succeeded  occasionally  in  catching  the 
mannerism,  without  any  one  of  the  distinctive  merits,  of 
his  model  Lord  Macaulay,  not  denying  the  inferiority, 
endeavours  to  weaken  the  argument  drawn  from  it  by  re- 
marking that  it  may  be  urged  with  at  least  equal  force 
against  every  claimant  that  has  ever  been  mentioned,  with 
the  single  eiAseption  of  Burkes  "  And  what  oonclnaion,' 
he  asks,  "after  all,  can  be  drawn  from  mere  inferioHty  I 
Every  writer  must  produce  his  best  work ;  and  the  interval 
between  his  beet  and  his  second  best  work  may  be  very 
wide  indeed."  This  undeniable  truth  might  have  been 
urged  with  equal  force  by  any  pretender  to  a  dispnted 
authorship,— for  example,  by  llieophilns  Swift,  the  dean's 
cousin,  .vhen  he  claimed  the  authorship  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Ttib.  Surely  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  any  giren 
eanc>idate  is  that  (tested  by  his  known  writings)  he  alone 
W88  equal  to  the  authonhip*  and  the  strongest  argmnent 
against  any  pven  candidate  that  (teated  in  the  same 
manner)  he  was  unequal  to  it  Francis  put  forth  his  fnll 
powers  in  his  controversy  with  Haistings,  and  his  friend 
D'Oyly  writes  to  him  in  1778  that  the  public  who  had 
followed  the  eontroversy  allowed  both  to  bo  good  writers  ; 
"but,  in  their  opinion,  he  (Hastings)  takes  the  lead  so 
decidedly  as  to  admit  of  no  comparison." 

The  five  points  (which  have  been  logically  resolved  into 
three)  remained  untouched  till  the  publication  of  the 
memoir*  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  by  Farkee  and  Merivala  in 
1867.  This  book  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  the  oon> 
troveisy  by  showing  that  Fraoeis's  poeition,  opinions, 
interests,  manner  of  Ufe,  and  tone  during  the  Junian  period 
were  the  reverse  of  what  thcee  of  Junius  might  be  supposed 
to  have  been.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  he  iras 
first  defk  in  the  war  office  under  Lord  Barrmgton.  Bom 
in  Dublin,  October  33,  1740,  he  was  in  his  thirtieth  year 
when  the  famous  letter*  commenced.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr  Vraneis,  the  translator  of  Horace,  but  had  married  under 
his  station,  and  was  associating  principally  with  his  wife's 
relatives  and  connexions.  The'  habits  of  his  set  may  be 
collected  from  his  letters,  t.g. :  "January  1,  1769  :  I  am 
jutt  returned  from  apending  a  liotons  fortnight  at  Bath. 
Oravier  and  two  others  filled  a  post-coach,  which  vas 
dragged  with  np  smal)  velocity  by  four  honvt^  .Wv 
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iMTaOad  Uke  gMtlamen,  and  livad  like  nkm."  TtAmaxj 
IS,  1771:  "Tilman  dinad  with  me  yaiteiday,  sod 
•wallowed  «  mautf  o(  two  bottlee  of  dstet. '  . . . .  "We 
lead  a  joUj  kind  ot  life.  Tlii*  night  to  a  concert,  on 
Thnteday  to  a  ridotto^  on  Setnidey  the  opera,  and  on 
Tneadajr  foUowing  a  grand  private  ball  at  the  London 
^Tam."  July  26,  1771:  "Tomorrow  Godfrey,  Tilman, 
■nothar  gent,  and  I  aet  oat  npon  a  tonr  thron^^  JMbj- 
ahira,  and  propoao  to  reach  Maneheeter."  They  did  not 
cetam  till  Angtut  13,  the  day  on  which  Jnnioi'e  reply  to 
Home  Tooke  appeared..  On  Jane  26,  1771,  in  the  rery 
thick  of  the  Jnnian  eorreapondenoe^  Francis  writes  to  a 
friend  abroad:  "For  the  next  three  yean  I  am  likely 
enough  to  remain  in  my  preaent  elate  of  uninteresting 
indolenea," 

There  is  no  trace  at  this  time  of  any  connexion  with  the 
newspapers,  nor  of  any  earnest  or  sustained  literary  ooco- 
pation.  The  only  political  personage  we  find  him  in  coni- 
mnnieation  with  was  Caleiaft,  to  whom  he  occasionally 
•i^pUed  aerape  of  official  news.  By  a  startling  ooinci- 
denoev  all  the  persons  who  had  been  kind  or  useful  to  him 
in  promoting  ids  adToncement,  including  Wood  (to  whom 
ha  owed  Vk  deikslup),  his  duef  (Lord  Barrington),  and 
Calcraft,  were  bitterly  assailed  by  Junius.  The  predileo- 
tions  of  the  pair,  the  substance  and  the  shadow,  are  as 
hard  to  reconcile  as  their  antipathies.  Junius  had  a  high 
respect  for  Wilkee's  jndgment,  and  avows  a  liking  for 
boUi  the  cause  and  the  man.  On  November  8,  1771,  he 
wtites  to  Woodfall :  "Show  the  dedication  and  preface  of 
the  letters  to  Mr  Wllkee,  and,  if  he  has  any  material  olg'eo- 
tion,  let  me  know."  Fronds,  in  his  private  correspondence^ 
nnifonnly  expresses  the  most  unmitigated  contempt  for 
Wilkes,  Ho  writes  like  one  of  the  general  public  about 
JntunsL  Thus  on  June  12,  1770,  to  his  brother-in-law: 
f  Jonina  is  not  known,  and  that  circumstance  is  perhaps  as 
enrioiia  as  any  of  his  writings.  I  have  always  suspected 
Bnrke;  but,  whoever  he  is,  it  is  impossible  he  con  ever  disi 
cover  himsdf."  Sir  William  Draper,  Jnnius's  fimt  victim, 
was  an  old  friend  of  the  Francis  family,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  Bath.  January  28,  1769,  Dr  Francis  writes  to  Philip: 
"  Give  my  love  to  Ur  Calcraft  TeU'him  to  expect  a  very 
•pirited  and  exceeding  honourable  defence  of  L,  Q'— y 

iOranby)  against  th»  vimlent  Jnnins,  by  oar  friend  Sir  W.' 
> — r.  I  truly  honour  him  for  it"  Again,- Febmaiy  11, 
1769:  "Poor  Sir  William  t  I  am  glad  he  is  gone  to 
Clifton,  where  he  may  eat  hn  own  heart  in  peace,  When 
he  r^aated  to  me  some  passages  of  his  letter,  I  bid  him 
piapaie  hur  beat  philosophy  for  an  answer.  But  who  is 
this  devil  Junius,  or  rather  legion  of  devils  1  Is  it  not 
B— rke%  pen  dipped  in  the  gall  of  Sa — ^lle's  heart  I  Poor 
Sir  William  1" 

One  of  Lord  Maeaalay|s  five  points  is  that  Junius  was 
"  bound  by  some  strong  tie  "  to  ue  first  Lord  Holland,  the 
friend  of  Dr  Fianeis  and  the  early  patron  of  Fhilipi  Now, 
in  a  fragment  cf  antobiography  (included  in  the  memoirs) 
it  is  stated  that^  long  t>efore  the  Junius  letters,  Dr  Friincis 
ooDsidered  himeelf  grossly  ill  used  by  Lord  Holland,  and 
"  was  stung  with  the  idea  of  having  been  so  long  th»  dnpe 
of  •  aeoniMreL*  "In-  this,"  adda  the  son,  "I  coDenrred 
with  him  heartily.''  Another  point,  and  a  most  important 
one^  is  that  Francia  bitterly  rewnted  the  appointment  (over 
hi*  head)  of  Mr  Chamisr  to  the  place  of  depn^  seentary- 
•t-war,  and  that  to  the  resentment  thus  aroused  was  owing 
the  downri^t  ferocity,  the  bmtal  abnse  (as  Mr  Merivale 
calls  itX  with  wUdi  Lord  Barrington  was  assailed  by 
Jnnioa  ander  -the  ligeitiatt'  of  Veteran.  Laying  out  of  the 
aoooimt  fte  bot  that  Lord  Barrington  had  been  the  object 
of  Jnninai's  unrelenting  attacks  for  more  than  two  years 
before  the  i^potntment  of  Chamier,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  Fnutds's  letter  of  January  2i,  1772,  to  Migor  Bagg^ 


in  which  he  sayi:  "Ton  will  hAve  heard  that  Mr  COyly 
has  resigned  his  employment  (of  deputy).  He  did  it  while 
I  was  at  Bath.  Immediately  upon  my  retnm,  my  LiHd 
Barrington  was  so  good  as  to  make  me  the  offer  with 
many  obliging  and  friendly  expressions.  I  hod,  however, 
solid  reasons  for  declining  the  offer,  and  Mr  Anthony 
Chamier  is  appointed."  He  was  obviously  looking  out  for 
an  Indian  appointment,  and  left  the  war  office  in  the  March 
following,  relying  on  Lord  Barrington's  aid  in  procuring 
dne.  After  relating  in  the  autobiography  how  be  accident- 
ally heard  that  CholweU,  one  of  the  intended  commissioners 
for  India,  had  declined  the  appointment,  he  proceeds :  "  It 
was  the  king's  birthday,  and  Barrington  was  goife  to  court 
I  saw  him  the  next  morning;  and,  as  soon  as  I  had 
explained  my  views,  he  wrote  the  handsomest  and  strongest 
imaginable  letter  in  my  favour  to  Lord  North.  Other 
interests  contributed,  but  I  owe  my  success  to  Lord 
Barrington."  After  his  arrival  in  India,  Francis  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing  long  and  confidential  letters  to  Lord 
Barrington,  who^  in  1777,  writes  to  exprees  his  gratification 
at  the  good  understanding  between  Fiancis  and  Claveiing, 
"I  love  you  both  so  mnch  that  I  cannot  wish  yonto  eontinne 
long  in  a  ritnation  so  painful  though  so  creditable  to  you." 
One  of  the  first  visits  Frauds  paid  on  his  return  was  to 
Lord  Barrington  at  his  conntiy  house.  "  It  is  the  imputed 
foUy,"  urge  the  opponents  of  the  Franciscan  theory,  "  not 
merely  the  imputed  baseness  of  Francis  that  startles  us.  He 
is  repressnted  systematically  writing  against  every  friend, 
ben^aetor,  and  patron  in  snccession,  without  a  rational 
motive  or  an  intelligible  cause," 

As  if  the  embarrassments  of  his  position  were  not  enough, 
he  must  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  multiply  them,  llie 
terms  on  which  Junius  stood  with  Sir  William  Draper  aia 
well  known.  In  a  letter  dated  Febmary  14,  1770,  he 
describes  Sir  John  Burgoyne  as  "utting  down  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  infamons  and  contented*!  '  On 
December  11,  1787,  when  Francis  was  attsfked  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  for  having  -allowed  himself  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  m'anageis  for  the  impeaehment  of 
Warren  _  Hastings,  his  personii  enemy,  he  rose  and  atated 
that  the'  two  persons  whom  he  had  consulted  as  the  best 
judges  of  points  of  honour  were  Sir  William  Draper  and 
Sir  John  Bnrgoyne.  Draper  was  dead,  but  Burgoyne  rcea 
and  han^mely  responded  to  the  appeal,  whicti,  if  Francia 
was  Junius,  has  been  justly  stigmatised  as  one  of  -  the 
strongest  examples  of  gratuitous  foUy  and  bracen  impudenoa 
on  record 

That  Earl  Temple  wrote  or  inspired  Jnnins  is  a  theory 
which  has  been  maintained  in  two  able  essays^  and  it  derives 
plausibility  from  Pitt* s  as4erti(»  that  he  Imew  who  Junius 
was,  as  well  as  from  the  language  of  the  Oienville  iamily, 
which  all  pointe  to  Btowe  as  the  seat  of  the  mystery.  The 
Bight  Hon.  T.  OrenviUe  told  the  first  duke  OC  Buckiugham, 
who  thought  he  had  discovered  the  secret,  that  ii  was  no 
news  to  hun,  but  for  family  reasons  the  secret  must  be  kept 
He  also  stated  to  other  membera  of  the  family,  snbesqnsatly 
to  the  publication  of  Jmiut  Idtniified,  that  Junius  was 
not  eitiher  of'  the  peraons  to  whom  the  lettera  had  been 
popularly  ascribed.  Lord  OrenviUe  told  Lord  Bidmonth  - 
that  he  (Lord  O.)  knew  who  Junins  was.  Lady  Qrenville 
told  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Dr  Jamea  Feignson  that  she 
had  heard  Lord  Grenvilla  state  Aat  he  knew  who  Junius 
was,  and  that  it  was  not  Frands.  The  handwriting  ot 
Countess  Temple  (supposed  to  have  acted  as  the  amanoensia 
of  her  lord)  oomee  far  the  nearest  to  the  Jnniaa  hand  pt 
any  that  have  been  produced  as  similar  to  it,  eapecially  as 
regards  pdwers  of  penmanship ;  bat  avidenoe  is  altogether 
wanting  that  Earl  temple,  or  «ny  one  aboat  him,  poasessed 
the  required  literary  qnalificationa  and  etfndtj.  Iha 
aathoiship  of  the  letter*,  therefore^  rcmaina  a  myateijr,  an^ 
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Slat  iToMMM  VtArtt  k  liffl  the  befittiiig  motto  for  tha  titl»- 

{Mge- 

8m  Jolim  Wti*,  JwUu$,  iiultuUng  iMttn  buOnamt  writtr  undtr 
Mtr  Sifnahtru,  *c,  2  toU,  1860 :  Ptrice*  ud  ll«iirale,  Utmein 
ifSirnilif  livmeit,  K.O.S.,  wiM  CommniUnei  ami  JourndU, 
t  Toll.,  1M7 ;  John  TMlor,  Junitu  IdnUifitd,  1818 ;  A.  Hajrward, 
fl«r*  t^out  JmUta,  1888 ;  ChirlM  Clubot,  Tht  Btmdariting  if 
JunUu  Prqflmitnaltp  JnvMaaUi,  with  p«&M  and  ooUatsral 
•Tidanoa  by  tha  Hon.  X.  Twiafaton,  1871.  (A.  B.) 

jaMIUS,  Fbajtoibous  (1645-1603),  in  FraoehFranfoU 
da  Jon,  HngiUDOt  divine  uid  writer,  wai  bom  of  good 
femily  at  Boargee,  in  Frmnee,  May  1,  1615.  He  waa  % 
pracDcieoi  child,  end  had  studied  law  for  two  y«an  nnder 
Donalloe,  when  a  place  in  the  retinae  of  the  French 
ambaiaador  to  Conatantinople  wils  procured  for  him  in  hie 
fifteenth  jvu.  Before  he  reached  Lyons,  where  he  was 
to  join  the  ambaiiador,  the  latter  had  departed;  but 
Janios,  seareely  disappointed,  found  ample  consolation 
in  Ae  better  opportanltiea  for  itndj  to  be  foand  at  Lyona 
A  religions  tnmnlt  warned  the  yoang  Hngnenot  back  to 
Bonrges,  where  the  judicious  pielgr  of  his  father  not  only 
won  him  from  certain  atheistie  principlee  that  he  had 
imbibed  at  Lyons,  but  also  inspired  him  with  the  desire  of 
entering  the  churoh.  To  that  end  be  went  to  stady  at 
Genefa,  where  he  was  redneed  to  the  direst  straits  of 
poverty  by  the  failure  of  remittances  from  home^  owing  to 
eiril  war  in  France.  His  pride  or  independence  allowed 
him  to  accept  only  the  barest  sustenance  from  a  humble 
friend  who  sad  Idmself  been  a  prot6g4  of  Jnnins's  fiimily 
at  Bonrges,  and  his  health  was  permanently  iqjiired  by  the 
weakness  to  which  he  was  reduced.  The  long-expected 
remittance  from  home  iras  closely  followed  by  the  news  of 
the  brutal  marder  of  his  father  at  Issondun ;  and  Junius 
reeolved  to  remain  at  QeneTa,  where  his  reputation  for 
learning  now  enabled  him  to  find  support  by  teaching.  In 
1665,  however,  he  was  appointed  ministei;  of  the  Walloon 
eongregation  at  Antwerp.  His  foreign  birth  ezdnded  him 
from  the  ptivilegee  of  the  native  Beformed  pastor*,  and 
espoaed  him  to  the  persecutions  of  Margaret  of  Farma, 
govemeas  of  the  Netherlands.  Several  times  he  barely 
eioaped  arrest,  and  finally,  after  spending  air  months  in 
pieaehing  at  Limburg,  he  was  forced  to  retin  to  Heidel- 
beig  ia  1667.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  the  elector 
Fndetick,  and  temporarily  settled  in  (harge  of  a  chnroh 
at  SohSnau ;  but  in  1668  his  patron  sent  him  as  chaplain 
with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  hb  unfortunate  expedition  to 
.the  Netherlands,  Junius-escaped  a*  soon  as'ha  oonld  from 
that  post,  and  returning  to  his  church  -  remsined  then  till 
1673.  From  1673  till  167&  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  assist- 
ing Tiemellina  in  his  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Teetament, 
whidi  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1679  ;  and  after  two  and 
a  half  years  distributed  between  Neustadt  and  Otterburg 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg. 
Thence  in  a  short  time  he  was  taken  to  France  by  the 
doke  of  Bouillon,  and  after  an  interview  with  Henry  IV, 
was  sent  again  to  Germany  .on  a  mission.  As  he  was 
returning  to  France,  he  was  named  professor  of  theology 
at  Leyden.  In  that  office,  which  he  filled  with  saeceas 
and  popnlaritjr,  he  died  October  13, 1603.  Junius  was  a 
learned  and  ptons  man,  and  in  that  age  of  Uiberal  theo- 
logian* waa  distingnlshed  for  his  liberality.  He  was  several 
timee  married;  "qoatnor  uxores,"  he  naively  expreasea 
himself  in  his  autobiography,  "dnxi  AoetenM." 

Ha  waa  ■  TDlnmlnooa  writer  on  thaological  latgaota,  and  tiana- 
Istad  and  eompoaad  rnanv  axamtical  works.  Ha  is  bast  known  Arom 
Ua  own  adition  of  the  Latin  Old  Taatamant,  aliditly  altand  from 
tha  fannar  joint  adition,  and  with  a  voaion  of  tha  Haw  Taatamant 
addad  (Oowvi,  IJM:  Hanover,  1«M),  Hw  Opmn  nmhgiia 
Fnmeltel  JunU  BOurtaU  weis  pnUiahad  at  Outava.  t  vola.,  1818, 
to  which  ;'«  praflxad  hia  antoUogtaphy,  written  aboat  1698.  The 
hst  bad  been  publiahad  at  Leyden,  1686,  and  ia  repnntad  in  tha 
MixtUanta  Ommgiuui  T»L  L,  clong  with  a  liat  of  tha  sathor'i 
Other  writing 


JUNIUS,  FKAKoisom  (1689r-1677),  aoa  of  Oa  (on- 
going, was  bom  at  Heidelberg  in  1689.  Bron^t  np  at 
Leyden,  his  attention  was  diverted  from  military  to  theo- 
logical studies  by  the  peace  of  1609  between  Spain  and 
the  Netherlsnds,  In  1620  he  went  to  England,  where  ha 
became  librarian  to  the  carl  of  Arandel,  and  remained 
thirty  year*.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  afterwards  of  the  cognate  old  Teatooie  lan- 
guages,— a  branch  of  atudy  in  which  he  has  high  dalnu 
to  honour,  not  only  from  his  own  valuable  labonra  in  a 
hitherto  almoet  completely  negleeted  field,  but  aleo  from 
having  directed  the  acholarly  attention  of  othen  to  it^  In 
1660  Junius  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  continiied  to 
study  a*  sealously  as  ever.  For  two  yean  he  lived  in 
Friesland  in  order  to  study  the  peculiar  old  dialect  In 
1676  he  returned  to  England;  in  1677  he  went  to  live  at 
Windsor  with  his  nephew,  Imso  yoeains,  in  vhoee  house 
he  died,  November  19,  1677. 

The  nneTentftil  life  of  Jmina  waa  amloantly  tha  life  of  a  stadant; 
tburtean  hooia  a  day  ware  ipent  at  hb  deak  ;  and  the  naolta  are 
Sean  in  hia  books,  and  In  tha  rich  eollectian  of  anoient  MSS., 
aditid  and  anuotstad  by  him,  which  he  bequeathed  to  tha  nniver- 
aity  of  Oxford.  Janins  pobliahad  D»  Pietum  VtUnoK,  1887  (ia 
Kndiahbjthe  sathoi;  1838;  aalaigad  and  irainored  edition,  adited 
by  Oiavina,  who  iveSxed  a  lift  of  Jnnioi,  and  with  a  eatalogoa  of 
irohitects,  painten,  ka,  and  their  wotks,  Bottenlam,  1684)  ;  Oteer- 
vatitnn  in  WilUranti  Atbatu  Frmitinn  Panpkrasim  Omtiei 
Oanlieomm,  Anut,  1866 ;  AitHo(atioiuf  i»  Harmoniam  Zatim*- 
firancietun  qmituor  BvangiiiitaTum,  Zatitu  a  TaHamo  ftm/'deUmk, 
Aniat,  1866;  Cmdmomu ParaplimiM I'otUca  0»aiw»i,'AjMt,  H65 ; 
Quatuar  D.  N.  J.  O.  StangiUonm  VtnAmM  ftnaitifHm  Dam, 
OoOUca  tUicrt  M  Anglo-Saaamiea,  DorL  Ivolf.,  1866  ttba  Oothie. 
veiaion  in  this  book  Jonins  tnnacribed  -fhuii  the  Bavar  Oodax  of 
mfllaa :  tha  Anglo-Sazoa.  venion  ia  tnm  an  edition  by  Thomaa 
Ifarahall,  •%ri>oes  notes  to  both  vanlone  en  given,  and  a  Oothie 
slaaeary  by  Janios) ;  JUfmoloiietim  AmgHeamiim,  adited  by  Xdmniid 
Lysr  and  moedad  by  a  life  of  Jonina  and  Hiekea'a  Anglo-SaxDn. 
grammar,  Ozford,  1748.  Otarine  ciTee  a  list  of  the  USS.  pnaeated 
hj  Jnnlua  to  Oxford ;  the  moat  important  an  s  vanton  of  th« 
dtnntltuH,  tiia  veraion'of  Cadmon,  and  9  volnmai  ««"*'»"<'«g  SId»- 
asrfMsi  F.  JUntuanui  Aqpfmlrianaf <««. 


JTTNO,  one  of  the  chief  goddesses  of  the  ^oiiait  atata, 
WM  identified  through  the  influenee  of  Oreek  religion  witli 
the  Hellenic  goddees  Hera.  It  is  axceedingly  unl^aly  that 
this  identification  ia  grounded  on  any  real  oonnaxioa 
between  the  two;  he  is  the  csiie  with  Zens  and  Jnpitor  (eee 
Jupitsb);  it  waa  suggested  solely  by  some  superficial 
poin^  of  resemblsnce.  There  wss  a  certain  anidogy  in 
the  relation  which  they  reepeetiTely  bore  to  the  chief  god; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Jimo  ia 
not  a  native  bnt  a  borrowed  idea.  In  Latm  and  in  niod«n 
literature  the  character  of  Juno  ia  wholly  that  of  the  Greek 
Hera  (see  Hsra).  The  opinion  fa  gencoal  that  Jnno  ia  not 
an  Aiyan  goddees,  but  adopted  from  a  non-Aiyan  race ; 
if  so,  she  must  be  Etruscan.  One  of  the  chief  enlta  of 
Juno  in  Bome  was  that  of  Jnno  Begina  on  the  Awatine. 
She  had  been  brought  thither  by  Camillns  when  Bome 
conquered  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii  and  adopted  Mi  pattron 
goddess  Juna  The  Etruscan  name  u  apparently  Uni  (see 
Deecke^  J)<u  T*mpliim  toa  Piaettua).  jbiother  great  aeai 
of  the  worship  of  Juno  was  ^anuvium.  When  that  city 
was  conquered,  the  cultns  of  Jnno  Sospita  wss  eairiad  to 
Bome  and  eetablished  on  the  Palatine  hilL  Had  Jnno 
been  an  Aryan  gqddessi  we  ahonid  eertunly  find  a  atrong 
natuialistio  elemeQt  in  her ;  bnt  in  fbet  her  qthera  fa  nlmoet 
entirely  limited  to  human  life  and  action.  She  mnat, 
therefore,  have  been  adopted  from  some  civiliied  lace^ 
where  the  moral  ride  of  the  divine  conception  had  been 
developed,  and  the  notoralistic  element  which  origiiially 
belongs  to  all  deitiea  had  lost  prominence.  At  Yen, 
Lanuvium,  and  other  places  Juno  was  the  protecting 
goddess  of  the  state  and  of  aoeiety,  and  in  a  stmSar  way 
she  had  besn  worshipped  at  'Rome  from  the  eariieet  tJTtw^ 
nnder  the  ejathets  Cnriatia  and  PopnhiBa, 
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The  gmt  eoltni  ol  Jnno  at  Rome  wu  on  the  Capitol, 
when  Tarqnia  Itad  atabluhad  her  beside  Jnpiter  to  share 
with  liiai  the  aoTereigntj  of  the  state.  Though  she  has 
nothing  to  eorrespond  to  the  naturalistic  aide  of  Jupiter, 
■h«  ia  readily  associated  with  him  in  his  moral  character. 
Bhe  ia  the  patroness  and  guardian  of  women,  as  he  is  of 
men.  She  watches  orer  women  from  their  birth  onward. 
As  Yirginenaia  she  protects  maidenhood ;  as  Fronnba,  Jnga 
or  Jagalis,  Domidnea,  TJnzia,  Cinzia,  she' ushers  them 
thnmj^  an  the  rites  of  marriage ;  as  Matrona  she  presides 
orer  their  wedded  life ;  as  Lneina  she  helps  them  in  child- 
birth.  The  Kalends  ware  aaered  to  Jnno,  as  the  Idee 
belong  to  Jupiter ;  and  thus  the  two  divide  the  month  and 
the  year  between  them.  Geese  were  her  faTonrite  birds, 
and  those  which  were  kept  in  the  Capitoline  temple  gave 
the  garrison  timely  warning  of  the  Oallio  attack.  The 
ehief  feast  of  Jnno  woe  the  Uatronalia,  on  the  Kalends  of 
March.  Only  m^ens  and  wives  of  stainless  character  conld 
participate  in  the  procession  which  was  made  to  the  temple 
of  Lneina  on  the  Eeqniline  hill*  On  this  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  the  women  received  pieaenta  from  their  hnabands 
and  relatives,  and  gave  preeente  to  their  slaves.  The  name 
Jnnones  was  also  ap[died  to  the  attendant  spirits  who  belong 
to  each  woman,  just  as  each  man  has  his' own  geoins. 
A  woman  swears  by  her  Jnno,  a  lover  by  the  Jnno  of  bis 
miatress ;  hence  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,  "  per  Jnnonem 
domint  juiante  ministrob"  When  Rome  began  to  coin 
money  in  order  to  compete  with  the  currency  of  the  dreek 
states  on  the  south  coast,  the  mint  was  the  temple  of  Juno 
Honeta;  bot  this  was  probably  due  to  Greek  inftnence. 
The  coinage  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
Qrseoia,  which  it  was  designed  to  supplant;  and  these 
cities  had  their  religions  centre  in  the  temple  of  Hera 
Lacinia  (see  Cnrtios,  "  Religions  C!haracter  of  Greek  Coini," 
jrumitm.  Chron.,  1870,  p.  103}. 

JUKOT,  Ansocri  (1771-1813),  Dae  d'Abrantk,  was 
bom  at  Baasy-le-Grand,  23d  October  1771.  He  went  to 
achool  at  Chatillon,  and  was  known  among  his  comrades  as  a 
bluatering  but  loveable  creature,  with  a  pugnacious  dispoei- 
tien.  He  came  under  the  special  notice  of  Napoleon  during 
the  siege  of  Toulon,  while  serving  as  his  secretary.  It  is 
related  that  as  he  was  taking  down  a  despatch,  a  shell 
barsting  hard  by  and  covering  the  paper  with  sand,  he 
exclaimed  "  Bien  I  nous  n'  avions  pas  de  sable  pour  s^her 
I'encre  I  en  void  I "  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Italy 
in  the  ca^iaeity  of  aide-de-camp,  and  distinguished  himself 
so  much  at  the  battle  of  MiUesimo  that  he  was  selected  to 
carty  back  the  captured  colonrs  to  Paris,  Betaming  to 
Italy  he  went  throngh  the  campaign  with  hononr,  but  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  head  at  Lonato.  From  the  effects 
of  the  wonnd  he  never  completely  reoovered,  and  many 
rash  incidants  in  his  career  may  be  directly  tnced  to  it. 
Daring  the  expedition  to  Egypt  he  acted  as  general  of 
brigade,  and  went  throngh  fourteen  brilliant  hours  of 
fighting  at  ITsMreth,  putting  10,000  Torks  to  flight  with 
SOO  troopers.  Hia  devotion  to  Napoleon  involved  him  in  a 
dnel  with  General  Lannsse,  in  whiim  he  was  again  wounded. 
He  had  to  be  left  in  Egypt  to  recover,  and  in  crossing  to 
France  was  captured  by  English  eruiaen.  On  his  return . 
to  Franee  he  was  made  commandant  of  Paris,  and  after- 
wards promoted  general  of  division.  He  next  served  at 
Ajras  in  command  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  deetined 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  made  some  alterations  in 
ths  eqaipment  of  the  troope  which  received  the  praise  of 
the  emperob  It  was,  hewsver,  a  bitter  mortification  .that 
he  was  not  appointed  a  marshal  of  Franee  when  he  received 
the  cross  of  the  legitm  «f  hononr.  He  was  sent  to  Lisbon 
instead,  his  entry  into  which  city  was  something  like  a 
rojal  progreas,  though  his  vanity  was  disappointed  by  the 
mission,    H9   wm  in  nstlew   and  diasatiafied  in  the 


Portngueee  capital  that  he  set  ont,  without  leave,  for  the 
army  of  Napoleon,  and  at  Ansterlits  behaved  with  con- 
spicuous coarage  end  zeaL  But  he  soon  offended  the 
emperor  by  his  manner  and  his  demands,  and  was  sent  to 
Parma  to  put  down  an  insurrection  and  to  be  ont  of  the 
way,  la  1806  he  was  recalled  and  became  governor- of 
Paria  His  extravagance  and  prodigality  shocked  the 
Government,  and  some  mmonra  of  an  intrigue  with 
Josephine  made  it  desirable  again  to  send  him  away.  Ha 
was,  therefore,  appointed  to  lead  an  invading  force  into 
Portugal  '  For  the  fint  time  Junot  had  a  great  task  to  per- 
form, and  only  his  own  resources  to  fall  back  upon  for  its 
achievement.  Early  in  November  1807  he  set  out  from 
Salamanca,  croaeed  the  mountains  of  Beira,  rallied  his 
broken  forces  at  Abrantte,  and,  with  1600  men,  dashed 
upon  Lisbon.  The  whole  movement  only  took  a  month ; 
he  was  then  investsd  with  the  governorship.  Administra- 
tion was  his  weak  point,  and  ia  a  short  time,  instead  of 
consolidating  the  results  of  his  victory,  he  had  squandered 
them  by  a  course  of  conduct  like  that  of  an  Eastern 
monarch.  After  Wellesley  eneonnteted  him  at  Vimiera  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Portugal  with  all  his  forcee. 
Napoleon  disapproved,  but  sent  him  back  to  Spain,  where, 
acting  under  Hassena,  he  was  once  more  serionsly  wounded. 
His  last  campaign  was  made  in  Russia,  and  he  got  more 
than  a  just  share  of  the  discredit  which  attached  to  it; 
Napolecn  next  appointed  him  to  govern  Illyri^  On  the 
29th  July  1613  he  threw  himself  from  a  wiifdow  at 
Montbard,  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 

JUNOT,  Lauki  PcRHOir  (1784-1838),  Dnchease 
d'Abrantis,  was  bom  at  Montpellier,  6th  November  1784. 
Her  father  was  an  army  contractor,  who  allowed  his  wife  to 
take  his  daughters  to  Paris  in  order  that  they  might  make 
good  matchee.  They  were  lively,  witty  young  ladies,  and 
soon  attracted  to  their  hotel  a  mixed  society  of  officers. 
Madame  Junot  declared  that  Napoleon  wished  to  marry 
her  mother ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  truth  of.  the 
story.  But  ho  gave  Laure  Permon  100,000  francs  when 
she  married  Junot,  and  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child 
a  hbaie  in  the  Champe-^lys^es,  with  100,000  francs  to 
famish  it.  Her  husband  had  extravagant  taster;  but 
she  was  extravagant  to  recklessness,  contracting  debts  as 
rapidly  as  tradesmen  would  allow  her  to  ran  them  up.  In 
1806  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Lisbon,  and,  as  she 
took  it  on  her  to  represent  "  female  France,"  her  train  was 
more  expensive  than  that  of  a  queeiL  After  she  returned 
to  Paris,  she  renewed  her  extravagance,  and,  opening 
her  drawing-room  to  the  older  familiee  as  weU  as  to  the 
new  men  of  the  empire,  she  fell  under  suspicion.  With 
Junot  she  went  through  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  con- 
trived to  give  pleasant  balls  and  to  hold  drawing-rooms  all 
along  the  route.  After  her  husband's  death  she  was 
forbidden  to  return  to  Paris,  but  she  ignored  Napoleon's 
order,  returned,  opened  her  honse  again,  and  attracted  to 
it  all  tJie  celebrities  of  the  day.  Her  poverty  compelled 
her  to  retire  to  L'Abbaye-aux-Bois  when  the  empire  ended; 
but  she  devoted  henelf  to  Uterature  with  much  zeal  Sha 
made  social  recolleotions  from  her  own  life  her  chief  snl^eet; 
her  style  was  free  and  flowing;  and  her  articles,  memoirs, 
and  romances  were  widely  read.  She  died  at  Puis,  7th 
June  1838. 

JtTFITER  was  the  chief  god  of  the  Roman  state,  The 
great  and  constantly  growing  inflnenee  exerted  from  a  very 
early  period  on  Rome  by  the  snperior  civilisation  of  Oreeoa 
not  only  caused  a  modification  of  the  Roman  god  after  the 
analogy  of  Zens,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Greeks^  but  led 
the  Latin  writers  to  idsntify  the.  one  with  the  otiier,  and 
to  attribute  to  Jnpiter  myths  which  were  purely  Greek  and 
never  belonged  to  actual  Roman  religion.  The  Jnpiter  of 
•otool  worship  waa  •  Boman  (gaiijiftjvi^t  «(■  JUtia 
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litantan  ma  mon  than  lialf  Greek.  From  the  Lotin  thie 
composite  deity  has  puied  into  modera  literatare,  and 
under  the  name  of  Jnpiter  is  nndeistood  a  god  whose 
eharaeter  is  half  Roman  half  Oreek;  while  the  legends, 
bmily  history,  and  posterity  attributed  to  him  are  wholly 
Orsek.  The  identification  was  facilitated  by  the  community 
of  character  which  really  belonged  to  Jupiter  and  Zens  as 
the  Roman  and  Oieek  deTelopments  of  the  original  Aryan 
ceneeption  of  God;  whereas  the  analogy  between  the 
non-Aryan  Juno  of  Rome  and  the  Aryan  Hera  of  Greece 
was  Tery  slight  As  we  have  in  the  two  gods  one  original 
form  differently  developed  by  Roman  and  Greek  genius,  it 
is  impossible  to  treat  the  one  without  frequent  reference 
to  the  other;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  treat  them 
separately.  The  highest  religions  conceptions  of  each  race 
are  summed  np  in  the  characters  of  Jnpiter  and  Zens,  and 
an  account  of  them  must  be  in  reality  an  outline  of  the 
growth  of  religions  thought  among  Romans  and  Greeks. 

Erery  influence  which  affected  the  growth  of  the  Roman 
state  ttBscted  also  the  religion;  and  along  with  the 
dsTelopment  of  Rome  out  of  manv  elements  we  have  a 
derabpment  of  the  stite  god  Jupiter  oat  of  the  original 
Aryan  deity.  The  .state,  beginning  with  a  miztnra  of 
Latin  and  Sabine  population,  soon  acquired  also  Etruscan 
colonists,  who  were'for  a  time  the  ruling  element  in  the 
state ;  and,  although  the  .dynasty  was  expelled,  yet  the 
Stmsean  oinlisation  exettad  an  immense  inSnenee  on 
Roman  religion.  Jnpiter,  the  Vedic  dfaiu  pilar,  iuToked 
by  die  Greeks  as  Zci!  xdrcp,  was  the  god  both  of  Latins 
an.d  Sabinea.  He  was  identified  with  the  Etruscan  Tina,  and 
acquired  something  of  his  character.  But  another  Inflnence 
was  felt  at  aa  eariy  period.  Greek  ciTilizatisn,  spreading 
from  CnnuB,  reTolutionixed  Etruscan  art  and  niodified 
Etmsoan  thought,  The  inflnence  was  strongly  exerted  in 
Rome  alsa  Under  such  various  influences  grew  the 
Roman  religion, 'and  it  was  completed  as  a  nationid  institu- 
tion when  Tarquin,  the  same  king  that  receiTed  into  Rome 
the  prophetio  books  of  the  Cnnuean  Sibyl,  enthroned 
Jnpiter  Optimns  Maximna  on  the  Oapitoline  hill  as  the 
gnardian  and  protector  of  the  fnlly  formed  Roman  state. 
Many  sepaAte  cnlta  of  Jnpiter,  originating  from  different 
sections  of  the  mixed  state,  still  continued,  but  were  quite 
overshadowed  .by  the  great  worships  Several  of  Aese 
worships  pnssled  the  antiquarians  of  later  Rome,  and  it 
beeame  a  question  how  Ux  their  objects  were  identical 
with  or  distinct  from  Jnpiter,  The  ceremonial  of  these 
ancient  cults,  of  Vejovis  the  Asylum-god  on  the  Capitol,  of 
Jupiter  Stator  on  the  Palatine,  of  Dins  Fidins  or  Semo 
Sancus  on  the  Aventine,  of  Consns  the  god  of  good 
oMnsel  who  ruled  in  the  lower  world  in  the  Circus,  and  of 
many  other%  woold  throw  much  light  on  the  beginnings  of 
the  Roman  state ;  but  onr  information  on  the  subject  is  very 
scanty.  This  beipg  the  case,  we  cannot  assign  to  each 
inflnence  its  exact  shan  in  developing  the  Roman  con- 
ception, though  certain  elements  may  be  distinguished  as 
more  primitive  than  otheia.  It  is  also  impossible  <«  distin- 
guish accurately  the  different  eulta  of  Jupitei, 

The  original  naturalistic  dement,  the  Graoo-Ttallan  god 
whose  power  is  embodied  in  tiie  ^enomena  and  the  cyclic 
ehangea  of  the  heavens,  never  disappeared.  Jnpiter  or 
Dieepiter  is  under  .various  epithets,  Lncetina,  Hnvioa,  &e., 
the  god  of  dear  and  douded  sl^,  of  light  and  darkness^  of 
thnndsr  and  rain.  By  the  proper  ceremonies  be  can  be 
drawn  down  in  lightning  to  the  earth,  as  Elidus  and 
Indicest  to  rapply  it  with  rain  and  springs.  Every  plaeo 
which  he  itiikea  with  the  lightning  is  marked  as  his  own, 
and  is  rarroanded  with  a  ws&  to  keep  off  the  profane  from 
hofy  gtmind.  Aa  ATarmnens  and  Depnlsor,  Jupiter  pro- 
teets  men  from  the  effects  of  the  portents  that  he  himself 
•onda  fron  h«Taa.    Tlmiij^sach  portents  he  also  nveals 


his  will  to  men,  and  proper  interpretation  of  them  will 
enable  men  to  walk  securely  before  heavea  Thero  can  bi 
little  doubt  that  this  character  as  revealer  of  &te  is  almot 
wholly  Etruscan,  as  all  the  rules  of  interpretation  eime 
from  that  people  A  stone,  the  symbol  of  the  thanderbolt, 
was  the  old  symbol  of  the  {[od,  and  -never  becamo  whdiy 
obsolete;  hence  the  phrase  per  Jovem  lapuUm  juran. 
Among  trees  the  onk,  among  birds  the  woodiiecker,  w«rs 
originiJIy  sacrod  to  him;  but  afterwards  the  eagle  aod 
other  kymbob  were,  nnder  Oreek  influence,  sssoeiated  witk 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  identity  of  many  of  theae  attri- 
butes with,  those  of  the  Greek  Zeus  is  obvious.  Equally 
striking  is  the  double  character  of  god  both  among  the 
dead  and  among  the  living  which  originally  belonged  to 
both  gods,  and  was  from  different  causes  lost  sight  of  in 
both  cases.  In  Rome  Etruscan  influence  changed  the  old 
views  aboot  the  nature  of  the  future  world;  and  only 
some  ceremonies,  understood  by  neither  priests  nor  people, 
preserved  the  original  idea.  In  nothing  was  Efaniaciu 
inflnepce  more  conspicuous  at  Rome  than  in  the  gloomy 
views  of  the  future  world  that  it  introduced.  Tlie  priest 
of  Jupiter,  JUmuh  Dialit,  might  not  touch  a  oorpaa ;  if 
hit  wife,  the  Jlemutiea,  died  he  loet  hu  offica.  Hia  life 
was  complicated  by  a  multitude  of  proliibitions :  he  mast 
not  touch  a  dog  or  a  she-goat^  nor  see  an  army,  nor  take 
off  his  pointed  cap,  nor  leave  the  dty  for  a  night,  and  so 
on.  Violation  of  any  rule,  even  by  accident,  entailed 
impurity  on  himself  sod  on  the  whole  state^  and  in  aosne 
cases  nude  him  forfdt  his  office. 

A  moral  dde  in  the  Roman  conception  of  God  irapparent 
at  a  very  eariy  period,  and  probably  was  never  wholly 
wanting.  Jnpiter  ia  the  fatherly  ruler  of  mankind:  he 
protects  an  the  higher  elemehta  of  hnman  aodetjr,  guards 
the  sanctity  of  oatha,  the  righta  of  strangers  and  suppliants, 
the  unity  of  the  state,  and  the  interoonrse  with  other 
peoples.  VHien  a  foreign  state  had  injured  Rome^  it  was 
forbidden  to  begin  war  without  a  formal  dedaration  by  the 
fetiales  or  heralds,  the  mimstan  of  Jnpiter.  Headed  by 
the  pater  patratvt  p^uli  Jtomami,  they  appealed  to  Jnpiter 
to.  witness  that  they  had  been  inonged,  and  denounced  rain 
on  the  wrong-doeia. .  Having  thus  throogh  his  representa- 
tive on  earth  solemnly  wam^  the  guOty,  the  god  aa  Victor  j 
led  his  people  to  conquest  When  the  army  returned,  their 
entry  was  a  rdigioas  ceremonial  in  honour  ot  Jupiter.  The 
general,  as  repreeentative  of  Jove,  was  home  on  a  gilded 
chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses  through  the  Porta 
Triumphalis  to  the  temple  on  the  eapitol,  when  he  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  god,  and  laid  on  his  kaeee  the 
victor's  htnrels.  In  the  ceremony  the  victorious  general 
was  invested  with  the  pnrpla  toga,  the  tunica  palmata,  the 
sciptre  and  crown  of  gold,  whi^  belong  to  a  god  not  to  a 
man  ;  while  the  four-horse  chariot  itself  is  the  symbol  of 
apotheosis.  So  the  ^aolia  opima  wen  dedicated  by  the 
general  who  won  them  to  Jnpiter  Feretrins  in  the  O^toL 
Also  to  Jnpiter,  as  supreme  god  of  the  stats^  the  oonaob 
saerifloed  when  they  assumed  office^  and  the  young  men 
when  they  put  on  the  toga  virilis.  The  Ides  of  thn  mosith 
wen  always  sacred  to  Jnpiter. 

The  chief  festivalt  celebrated  hi  honoor  ot  Jupiter  were 
the  Lndi  RomanI  and  tiie  Lndi  Magni,  the  Lodi  Ospitolini 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  ddiverance  of  Rome  finan  the 
Gauls,  and  die  Lndi  Flebeii  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  recondliation  between  the  two  orders  in  the  state.  In 
all  of  them  there  was  induded  a  feast  of  the  magiatratas 
and  senators  in  the  Capitol,  to  which  the  three  deities^ 
Jupiter,  Junok  and  Minerva,  wen  invited,  and  places  were 
left  for  them.  Outdde  of  Rome  the  chief  caltns  of  Jnpiter 
was  ths^  on  the  Alban  mount,  where  Jupiter  Latiaria  had 
been  the  god  who  guarded  the  league  of  the  thirty  Latin 
cititi.    When  9oim  deatraja^  or  rather  ahaorbed.  this. 
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laagns^  ahe  kept  Dp  the  wonliip  tKtt  had  hallowed  it.  The 
Ferin  Latins  were  celebrated  every  year  hj  the  consuls  on 
•  day  appointed  by  themselres  before  they  went  forth  to 
war.  Accompanied  by  representatives  of  the  Latin  cities, 
they  offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  oxen  to  Jnpiter.  Otlier 
fsatiTala  of  Jnpiter  show  his  old  character  as  patron  of 
agrienltare,  especially  the  different  feasts  called  Vinalia; 
in  this  character  Liber,  who  was  once  only  a  form  of 
Jupiter,  had  almost  entirely  snpplanted  him.  The  word 
libfr,  originally  an  epithet  of  the  chief  god,  gradnally 
•eqnired  distinct  personality,  and  became  the  name  of  a 
god  who  was  assimilated  to  the  Greek  Dionysas. 

The  Romans  had  in  themselves  none  of  the  anthropo- 
morphic Qreek  spirit:  while  Greek  gods  were  concrete 
personal  beings,  Roiaan  gods  were  almost  pore  abstractions. 
The  personal  element  was  not  wholly  wanting,  for  the  gods 
were  conceived  as  distinguished  by  sex,  and  as  possessing 
names  which  must  be  concealed  last  enemies  should  know 
and  nse  them.  But  to  the  Roman  the  gods  were  little 
more  than  spiritual  principles  of  earthly  things ;  each  man 
had  his  gtnim,  the  wood  had  its  Silvanns.  There  was  no 
mythology, — no  marriages  and  births  of  gods,  no  family 
rdatioDships.  But  when  Greek  inflnence  became  powerful, 
and  the  Italian  deities  Saturnns  and  Ops  had  been  identified 
with  Cronos  and  Khea,  Jnpiter  like  Zens  was  called  their 
son,  and  the  Greek  tales  about  the  conduct  of  Zens  to  his 
pannts  were  applied  to  the  Latin  god.  On  the  Capitol 
Jnpiter  was  enthroned  between  Juno  on  the  left  and 
Minerva  on  the  right.  The  two  goddesses,  now  became  his 
wife  and  his  daughter.  In  like  manner  the  Roman  poets 
attributed  to  Jupiter  all  the  legends  abont  Zens,  and 
invented  new  tales  and  new  amours  on  Italian  soil  after 
the  analogy  of  the  Greek.  The  artistio  rendering  of  the 
conception  of  Jupiter  is  wholly  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
and  can  be  dealt  with  only  in  treating  of  the  Greek  deity. 
The  first  temple  on  the  Capitol  was  bailt  after  the  Etruscan 
model;  but,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  83  B.a,  it  was  rebuilt 
in  Greek  style.  (w.  k,  ba.) 

JURA.  This  range  may  be  roughly  described  as  the 
block  of  mountains  rising  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone,  and  forming  the  frontier  between  France  and 
Switzerland.  The  gorges  by  which  these  two  rivers 
force  their  way  to  the  plains  out  off  the  Jura  from  the 
Swabian  and  Franconian  ranges  to  the  north  and  thoee 
of-Danphin^  to  the  south.  But  in  very  early  days,  before 
these  gorges  had  been  carved  out,  there  were  no  openings 
in  the  Jura  at  all,  and  even  now  its  three  chief  riTera — the 
Donbs,  the  Lone,  and  the  Ain — flow  down  the  western 
slope,  which  is  both  much  longer  and  bnt  half  as  steep  as 
the  eastern.  Some  geogropheia  extend  the  name  Jura  to 
the  Swabian  and  Franconian  ranges  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Keckar  and  the  Main;  bnt,  thongh  these  are 
similar  in  point  of  composition  and  direction  to  the  range 
to  the  soath,  it  is  most  convenient  to  limit  the  name  to 
the  monntain  ridges  lying  between  France  and  Bwitser- 
land,  and  &is  narrower  sense  will  be  adopted  here. 

The  Jora  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  huge  plateau 
about  156  miles'  long  and  38  miles  broad,  hewn  into  an 
oblong  shape,  and  raised  by  internal  forces  to  an  average 
height  of  from  1950  to  2600  feet  above  the  surronnding 
plainsL  The  shock  by  which  it  was  raised,  and  the  vibra- 
tion caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps, 
produced  many  transverse  gorges  or  "clnses,"  while  on 
the  plateaus  between  the«e  snbaerial  agencies  have  exer- 
cised their  ordinary  inflaencei 

Geologically,  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Jura  belong  to 
the  Mesozoic  age,  and  were  deposited  in  a  sea  of  variable 
depth,  traces  of  which  survive  in  the  vast  salt  mines  from 
which  Saline  and  Lons-le-Sannier  derive  their  names. 
The  ipecial  name  of  these  fossiliferoos  stnta  is  Oolitic; 


they  are  also  called  Jnmssie,  from  the  fact  that  the  Jnra 
is  entirely  made  up  of  such  layers.  They  include  sands, 
sandstones,  marls,  clays,  and  limestones;  and  the  water 
that  deposited  these  strata  must  have  been  highly  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  since  calcareous  rocks  abound  in 
the  Jura.  The  action  on  these  rocks  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  discharged  by  all  animals  has  been  to  transform  them 
into  bicarbonate  of  lime,  a  very  soluble  body,  and  hence  the 
work  of  erosion  has  been  mnch  facilitated.  The  conntless 
blocks  of  gneiss,  granite,  and  other  crystalline  furmations 
which  are  found  in  such  numbers  on  the  sk>pes  of  the 
Jura,  and  go  by  the  name  of  "erratic  blocks"  (of  which 
the  best  known  instance — the  Pierre  k  Bot — is  40  feet  in 
diameter,  and  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  900  feet  above 
the  Lake  of  Kenchltel),  have  been  transported  thither 
from  the  Alps  by  ancient  glaciers,  which  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  Jura  range  itself  in  the  shape  of  striationit 
and  moraines. 

The  general  direction  of  the  chain  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  bnt  a  careful  stndy  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
were  in  reality  two  main  lines  of  upheaval,  vis.,  north  to 
south  and  east  to  west,  the  former  best  seen  in  the  sontkem 
part  of  the  range  and  the  latter  in  the  northern ;  and  it 
was  by  the  union  of  these  two  forces  that  the  lints  north- 
east to  south-west  (seen  in  the  greater  part  of  the  chain), 
and  north-west  to  south-east  (seen  in  the  Yillebois  range 
at  the  sodth-west  extremity  of  the  chain),  w.ero  prodnced. 
This  is  best  realized  if  we  take  Besaii;on  as  a  centre ;  to 
the  north  the  ridges  run  east  and  west ;  to  the  south,  north 
and  south,  while  to  the  east  the  direction  is  north-east  to 
sonth-west 

Befor*  osntidaring  th«  topagnphy  of  the  interior  of  the  /nn,  It 
may  be  eonvanient  to  take  a  brief  inrrey  of  its  outer  aloiiei. 

1.  The  norttent/oM  dominatee  on  onr  aide  the  fimons  "Trouie" 
(or  Trench)  of  Belfort,  one  of  the  gnat  mognphieal  eestrea  of 
EoTope,  whence  routes  nm  north  down  the  Rhine  to  the  North 
Bea,  aoath-eaat  to  the  Danube  baain  and  Blaok  Sea,  and  eonth-weat 
into  France  and  eo  to  the  Bediterranean  baain.  It  ia  now  ao 
itrongly  fortified  that  it  becomee  a  qnastion  of  graat  itrategiial  im- 
portance to  prevent  ita  being  tamed  by  means  of  the  great  central 
plateau  of  toe  Jnia,  which,  as  we  sh^  see,  ii  a  network  of  roaila 
and  railwaya  On  the  other  side  it  overhangs  the  "Tronie"  of 
the  Black  Forest  towna  on  the  Bhine  (Bheinfelden,  BSekingen, 
Lanfenborg,  and  Waldshnt)  through  which  the  oentral  plain  of 
Switserland  ia  easily  gained.  On  this  north  slope  two  openinn 
offer  rootes  into  the  interior  of  the  chain, — the  valley  of  the  Donu 
belonging  to  France,  and  the  valley  of  the  Bin  belonging  to  Swit- 
serland. Belfort  is  the  militarv,  Uiihlhaaaen  the  iadnatrial,  and 
Basel  the  oommerda)  centn  of  thia  alopa. 

S.  The  tadtm  and  teaUnt  'acts  oner  many  striking  parallela 
The  plains  throngh  which  flow  the  Aar  and  the  SaAna  hare  each 
been  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  tnees  of  which  remain  in  the  lakra 
of  Neaehttel,  Bienne,  and  Mont  The  west  faos  runs  mainly  north 
and  south  like  ita  gnat  river,'  and  for  a  similar  reason  ths  east  face 
runs  north-east  to  sonth-weat  Again,  both  slopes  are  pierced  by 
many  transverse  gorges  or  "  doses  "  (dne  to  fVaotnn  and  not  to 
erosion),  by  which  access  is  gained  to  the  great  central  platean  of 
Fontariitr,  thongh  thaae  srs  seen  more  plainly  on  the  east  face  than 
on  the  west;  thns  the  gowes  at  the  exit  tnm  which  Lena  le  Saunier, 
Poliniy,  Arboi%  end  Salus  are  bnilt  halanoe  thoee  of  the  Snse,  oi 
the  VU  de  Bos,  of  the  Tsl  ds  Travera,  and  <a  the  Val  d'Oriw, 
though  on  the  east  face  there  is  bnt  one  city  vhieh  commands  all 
these  important  nmtea — NenehtteL  Thia  town  ia  thns  marked  out 
by  naton  as  a  great  military  and  indnstrisl  centra^  jnst  as  Beaanpin 
on  the  west,  whieh  has  besiaes  to  defend  the  note  tnm  Belfort  down 
the  Donba.  Thaee  eaay  means  of  oommnnicating  with  the  Free 
County  of  Bntgnndy  or  Fianehe  Oomti  aooonnta  for  the  fact  that 
the  dialeot  of  ITenohttel  is  Bnrgnndian,  and  that  it  was  held 
ftumUj  by  Bnrsnndisa  nobles,  though  most  of  the  oonntiy  near 
It  was  in  the  hsnos  of  the  house  of  Savoy  until  giadaally  annexed 
by  Bern.  The  CJuumrom  (6S8S  feet)  ia  the  central  ootnt  of  the 
eastern  faos,  eommanding  the  two  great  railways  wliioh  Join  Hen. 
chttel  snd  Fontarlier.  It  is  in  a  certain  ssnss  parallel  to  the  valley 
of  the  Lone  on  the  west  face,  whieh  flows  into  the  Donbs  a  little 
to  the  south  of  D61e,  the  only  important  town  of  ths  central  portion 
of  the  SaAns  basin.  South  of  the  Tal  d'Orbe  the  cost  faoe  becomes 
a  locky  wall  crowned  by  all  the  highest  snmmita  of  the  chain— the 
UoiU  Tmdrt  (ESIS  feet),  the  DtU  (6S07  feet),  the  StmU  (MM 
feet),  the  CMI  (b  la  ir«v<  (S6S3  fs't),  and  the  ffrWHf  CM*  (Sa7< 
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taet),  tlis  BBlformitr  of  Itnl  being  m  itrfldng  tt  <B  fh*  watt  (dga 
of  the  Jnim,  though  than  the  tbaolate  height  b  fur  Um.  The  pm- 
tion  of  the  DOle  >«  dmilmr  to  th«t  of  the  Ohiwernn,  u  ilong  the 
tide*  of  it  ran  the  great  roada  of  th«  CW  <b  A  Otrgu-  (4169  fAt) 
and  the  CM  <if  la  AneOJa  (4S4I  feet),  the  latter  leading  throngfa 
the  ValMe  dea  Dappea,  whieh  waa  diridad  in  IMS  between  Fianoe 
and  Switnrland,  after  many  negotiationii  The  height  of  theee 
roeda  ehowa  that  tbaj  an  paaaagea  aetoaa  the  ohain,  lather  than 
throng  nataral  depnaaiona. 

S.  Tb»  nuAmrn  Urn  ia  aapported  by  two  gnat  pOlara— on  the 
•aatbythe  Oramd  awie  and  on  the  mat  bj  the  ridge  of  AMmoaf 
(2529  feet)  abore  Bonis  en  Bieaae ;  between  theee  a  hnge  baation 
(the  diatnot  of  Bv^/ty)  etretshea  away  to  the  aoath,  forcing  the 
Khone  to  make  a  long  d4toar.  On  the  two  aidaa  of  thia  baation  the 
jlaina  in  which  Ambarian  and  Coloi  atand  balanoe  one  another,  and 
are  the  maatittg  pointa  of  the  rontaa  whieh  ent  throngh  the  baation 
by  maana  of  deep  goraea.  On  the  eaatera  aide  thia  peat  wedge  ia 
'  (teep  and  mgge^  enung  in  the  Gnad  OdhmUer  (60SS  feet)  aboTS 
OiloL  and  it  ainka  on  ua  weatem  aide  to  the  TUley  of  the  Ain, 
the  dlatriot  at  Bieeea,  and  the  platean  of  Dombea,  The  Jnnetlon 
•f  the  Ain  and  the  Snrand  at  Font  d'Ain  on  the  weat  halanwia  that 
of  the  Talaeiine  and  the  Shone  at  Bell^arde  on  the  eaat 

The  Jnra  thna  dominatea  on  the  north  one  of  the  gnat  bi|^waya 
of  Europe,  on  the  eaat  and  weat  diridaa  the  ralleya  of  the  Satne 
and  the  Aar,  and  atntohea  ont  to  the  eonth  eo  a*  nearly  to  join 
handa  with  tha  great  maaa  of  the  Danphinj  AIdl  It  thertfon 
oommandi  the  rontaa  horn  Vraaoe  into  Cwmany,  Bwitaerland,  and 
ItiJy,  and  henoe  ita  enoimon*  hiatoriaal  importaiioa, 

lirt  ua  now  examine  the  topography  of  the  interior  of  the  range, 
Thia  naturally  {alia  Into  three  cUrutoia^  eaoh  tnTaraed  by  one  of 
the  time  great  rirtn  of  the  Jnra — ^the  Donba,  the  Lootk  and  tha 

Ain. 

1.  In  the  HorOent  divUtn  it  ia  the  eaat  and  weat  line  which 
preralU— tha  Zomoal,  the  IfoiU  TtrritU,  tha  defile  of  the  Donbe 
from  St  Uiaanna  to  St  Hippolyta,  and  the  "Tron4e"  of  the  Black 
Foraat  towna.  It  thna  bua  aoeaea  to  flie  eentral  plataaa  from  the 
north,  and  thia  natural  wall  doea  away  with  the  neoaaaity  of  attifldal 
fortifioationa.     Thia  diriaion  falla  again  into  two  diatinot  portiona. 

(a)  The  flrat  ia  tha  oort  toM  tf  Ou  imp  gorg$  ^  Me  Doitia  after 
it  tnma  aonth  at  St  Hippolyte  ;  it  ia  thna  quite  out  oir  on  thia 
aide,  and  ia  naturally  Swiaa  territory.  It  inolndea  the  baain  of 
the  riTer  Bin,  and  the  'great  plateau  between  the  Donbe  and  the 
ka,  on  which,  at  an  avenge  nelght  of  3600  feet,  an  aituatad  a 
'  anmber  of  toiraa,  one  of  the  moat  atriking  faatarea  of  the  Jan. 
Theee  indlnde  I<oela  and  La  Chaaz  da  Fonda,  and  an  mainly  ooon- 
pied  with  watchmaking,  an  indnatry  which  doea  notrequin  bulky 
machinery,  and  ia  therefon  well  fitted  for  a  mountain  duttict 

(i)  TU  tori  vMHf  Ou  "  Clum"  ^  "^  DouU—Ol  thii^  the 
diatiiet  eaat  of  tha  liTer  Deaaonbre,  iaolatad  in  the  interior  of  ih« 
nnge/nnlike  tha  Lode  platean),  ia  called  the  "ffamU  UoiUatiu,' 
ana  ia  (^ran  up  to  cheeee  making,  curing  of  hama,  aaw  milla,  fee. 
But  Uttla  watchmaking  ia  canMd  on  toer^  Baianfon  being  the 
chief  French  eentn  of  thia  indoatiT,  and  being  oonneoted  with 
Oeaara  by  a  chain  of  plaoee  aimilarly  ooenpiad,  which  tHnge  the 
weat  plateaa  of  tha  Jura,  The  part  weat  of  tha  Deaeoubn,  or  the 
Mbumni  Kmtagnt,  a  huge  platean  north  of  tha  liOne,  ia  "mora  eape- 
dally  derotad  to  agricnltura,  whila  along  ita  north  edge  metal  work- 
ing and  maanllwtnn  of  hardwan  an  canied  on,  particnlady  at 
BMenoon  and  Andincourt 

i.  Tha  enitrai  MrUm  ia  remarkable  for  being  withont  the  deep 
ooigea  which  an  found  ao  ikaqnently  in  othar  parte  of  the  range. 
It  conaiatB  gi  the  baain  «t  which  Pontarlier  ia  the  oentn,  throi^ 
notchea  in  the  rim  of  whieh  nntaa  conyerge  from  eraiy  diractian ; 
tbii  ie  tha  great  ehancteriatie  of  the  middle  region  m  the  Jura. 
Hence  ita  immanae  atnte{BiaaI  and  oommaraial  importance.  On  the 
north-eaat  rcada  run  to  Horteau  and  Lode,  on  the  north-waat  to 
Beaaagoa,  on  tha  mat  to  Baling  on  tha  aouth-weat  to  DAle  and  Lona- 
la,aaimi<r,  fln  tha  (act  to  ^  Swiaa  plain.  Tha  Pontarlier  platean 
ia  nearly  horiaontal,  the  aUgfat  indentationa  in  it  being  due  to 
eraaion,  t./.,  by  the  rirer  Drugeon.  Tlia  keya  to  thia  important 
plataaa  an  to  the  eaat  tha  tbrt  4>  J'tuK,  under  tha  walla  of  which 
meat  tha  two  linea  of  railway  from  Kenohltel,  and  to  the  weat 
AaNna^  the  meeting  place  of  the  rontaa  from  thf  Ool  da  la  Fandlle, 
from  Beaaimnn,  and  nom  tha  French  plain. 

Tha  Ain  liaaa  on  tha  aoath  edge  of  thia  platean,  and  on  a  loww 
dialf  or  atapk  wbUh  it  watery  an  aitnatMi  two  pointa  of  great 
mOitanr  importance— IToaany  and  Ohampagnole,  The  latter  to 
apedalfy  important,  dnoa  ua  nad  leading  thence  to  Genara 
(laiaiaea  one  after  anotliar,  Bot  ihrfram  their  head,  the  chief  Tallen 
which  ran  down  into  tta  Soodt  Jnra,  and  thna  oommanda  tna 
Bouthem  rontaa  aa  w«U  ••  tlMaa  to  St  Oenuee  and  tha  Ool  da  la 
Fanollle  from  the  Qenera  region,  ana  a  branch  route  along  the  Orbe 
ilTar  from  Jougna,  The  fiwt  of  Jea  Jeiiaeai,  near  flia  foot  of  the 
DAUk  aerrea  aa  an  adranced  peat  to  Ohampagnole,  jnat  aa  tha 
Fort  da  Jonz  doee  to  Pontarlier. 

Tha  abora  aketeh  will  aarra  to  ahow  tha  character  of  the  central 
Jam  ft  tbf  Qeetinf  pUwa  s(  rontaa  from  «U  Mm,  nd  tiw  import- 


ance to  Fnasa  of  ita  being  atmnj^y  foitiitod,  kat  an  anany  ^ 
proaehlng  from  the  north-eaat  ahonld  try  to  tnm  tha  fialieeeua  eC 
the  "  Trou4e  de  Beifprt*  It  to  in  the  weatem  part  d  tha  eential 
Jon  that  the  north  and  aouth  linaa  iiiat  appear  atrongly  '"■**^ 
Than  an  aaid  to  be  in  thia  diattiet  po  leea  than  fifteen  ndne  run- 
ning peiallal  to  each  other,  and  it  to  theae  which  fdne  tha  Lone  to 
the  north,  and  thenby  oecaaion  ita  vary  eccentric  eouneu  TIm 
ivrntum  ai  wamvoM  wTmrAwitli  tn  iiuk«  Am  tnniM  "  bI^i 


cultintian  of  woimwood  wherewith  to  mua  the  tonic ' 
haa  ita  headqnarten  at  Pontarlier. 

t,  Tha  mMtm  iMidm  to  by  far  tha  moat  »»mpH^»^  gad  en- 
tangled  part  of  tha  Jnra.  The  krfty  ridge  whieh  bonnda  it  to  Oa 
eaat  foroea  all  ita  drainage  to  the  weet,  and  the  reealt  ia  a  nombar  of 
Talleya  of  emaion  (of  which  that  of  the  Ain  to  the  chief  iaatanea), 
quite  diatittct  from  the  natnial  "  duaea  "  -or  fiaaurea  of  thoae  of  t]>e 
Poube  and  of  the  Lone.  Another  point  of  intareat  to  the  namber 
of  roada  which  inteiaeet  it,  dee]^te  Ita  extreme  imgulaii^.  Ttda 
to  due  to  the  great  "  duaea  "  of^antna  and  Tiiieu,  which  tiataiaa 
it  from  eaat  to  weat  nie  north  and  aoutli  line  to  raty  dearly  aea 
in  tlie  eaatem  part  of  thto  diriaion  ;  the  norUi-aaat  and  eonth-waat 
to  antirdy  wanting,  bnt  in  the  Villeboto  range  aonth  of  Aaib4ri«n 
wa  hare  the  prindpal  arampla  of  the  north-weet  to  aoath^aat 
line.  The  pkteaoa  weat  of  the  Ain  en  ent  through  by  tha  Talleya 
of  tha  Ydouae  and  of  the  Snrand,  and  like  all  the  loweet  tarraore 
on  the  weat  alopa  do  not  poaaeaa  any  eonaidenble  towna.  The  Aim 
recdTea  three  tributariea  from  the  eaat: — 

(a)  Tha  Bitntu,  which  flowa  fhmi  tha  fort  of  Lea  Ttiiiiaaia  by  St 
Claude,  the  induatiid  oentn  of  the  South  Jura,  tomooa  far  tiia 
manufactun  of  wooden  toya,  owing  to  the  lain  quantity  at  box- 
wood in  the  neighbourhood.  Septmoncd  to  buaied  with  cutting  el 
genu,  and  Horea  with  watch  and  apectade  making.  Cut  oiT  to  the 
eaat  by  the  great  chain,  tha  indnatiial  proaperity  of  thto  rallay  to 
of  leoent  ori^n. 

(i)  Tha  Oionoii,  which  ilowa  Itom  aonth  to  north.  It  taoeiTee  the 
drainage  of  ue  lake  of  Kantna,  a  town  noted  for  ecmba  and  ailk 
weaTing,  and  which  oommdnicatae  by  the  "  dnae  "  of  tha  Laa  da 
Silan  with  ihe  Talaerine  Tallay,  and  ao  with  tha  Bhone  at  Bdla- 
garde,  and  anin  with  the  variona  rontea  which  meet  under  tiia  walto 
of  the  fort  ^  Lea  Eonaaea,  while  b7  tiia  Val  Bcaaey  and  tha  ftiran 
Cnloa  to  eaaily  gained. 

(e)  The  Albarint,  connected  with  Galea  by  tha  "  dnaa '  of 
Tirien,  and  by  the  Fnran  lowing  aouth  with  Bdley,  tha  capital  of 
the  diitriot  at  Bugey  (tha  old  name  for  tha  South  Jnra). 

The  "  clnaaa  "  of  Nantna  and  Tirien  an  now  both  travareed  by 
important  raQwayi ;  and  it  to  eren  tner  than  of  old  that  tha  km 
of  the  South  Jum  an  Lyona  and  GencTa.  Bnt  of  oouiae  the 
atntegio  importance  of  theae  goma  to  leaa  than  appeara  at  firat 
eight,  becanae  they  can  be  tuined  by  following  the  Rhono  in  ita 
great  band  to  tha  aonth. 

The  uune  Jnn,  which  oeenm  in  Cieaar  and  in  Stnbo, 
ia  a  form  of  a  word  which  appear*  nnder  many  foima  («.;., 
Jonx,  Jorat,  JoraMa^  JurieoaX  and  u  a  Bynonjm  for  a  wood 
or  f  oteat.  Hie  Garmaii  name  ia  Libtrberg,  LAtr  being  a 
provincial  word  for  a  hilL 

Politically  the  Jnn  ia  Frendi  (dapartmenti  of  the  Douba^ 
Jnra,  and  Ain)  and  8wi«  (parta  of  the  cantons  of  Oeneva, 
Taud,  NenehAtd,  Bern,  Solothara,  and  Basel} ;  bnt  at  ita 
north  extremi^  it  takes  in  a  amall  bit  of  Alaaca  (Pfirt 
or  Ferrette).  u  the  Middle  Ages  the  sonthem,  weatem, 
and  northern  aidea  weia  paroelled  ont  into  a  nnmber  of 
districts,  aU  of  which  were  gradnally  absorbed  by  the 
French  crown,  Tit.,  Gex,  Val  fiomey,  BreaM,  and  Bogey 
/exchanged  in  1601  by  Savoy  for  the  maiqnisate  oif 
Salosao),  Fiancha  Oomti,  or  the  Free  Coonty  of  Bnr- 
gnndy,  an  imperbl  fief  till  annexed  in  1674,  tite  oonnty 
of  Montbfliard  (Mflmpelgard),  aeqnired  in  1793,  and  tha 
connty  of  Ferrette  ^rench  1648-1871).  The  northern 
part  of  the  eaatem  side  was  held  by  the  biahi^  of  Bead 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  bat  waa  given  to  Bern  in  1816  (sa 
a  recompense  for  its  loss  of  Vand),  and  now  forma  Ijia 
Bernese  Jnra,  a  French-speaking  district  Um  centre  of 
the  eastern  slope  formed  the  ptindpality  of  NenehUri  and 
the  connty  of  Yallangin,  which  were  generaDy  held  by 
Bugnndian  noblaa,  came  by  anoceasion  to  the  kbga  of 
Fnuaia  in  1707,  and  were  formed  into  a  Swiaa  canton  in 
181S,  though  they  did  not  become  free  from  fonnal  Praeaian 
etaima  imw  1657.  Hie  sonthem  part  of  the  eaatem  dope 
originally  belongad  to  the  honse  it  Baroy,  bnt  was  con* 
qnwed  bit  by  bit  by  Bern,  which  waa  forced  in  1815  to 
accept  iti  loqeet  diatriot  Vand  as  a  eoUeagoa  and  aqnal 
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b  th*  Swin  Confederation.  It  wee  Chartee  the  Bold'i 
defeats  at  Oraudaoa  and  Marat  which  led  to  the  annexa- 
tion hy  the  Coufederatei  of  theie  portioni  of  Saroyard 
territory. 

8m  &  F.  Bwtiaoz,  £t  Jura,  Pari*,  1880  ;  Adolpli*  Jmnse, 
r»n  H  Alp—  Fnmfaitn,  Paris,  1877  ;  Id.,  Oiegraphi—  DdfaHt- 
Buniala  (tlu  Doaba,  Jura,  and  Ain  Tolninaa) ;  Charlat  Bauna,  Jjt 
J»nfiUoraju:  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

JUBA,  an  eaitem  frontier  department  of  Fiance,  funned 
of  the  loathern  portion  of  the  old  pronnce  of  Franehe- 
Cumt^,  owet  ita  name  to  the  offshoota  and  plateaus  of 
the  Jam  moantaiue,  which  occnpy  more  than  half  its  area. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Doubs,  Haata-SaAne,  and  C6t».d'0r ; 
E.  by  Doaba,  Ain,  and  Switzerland ;  &  by  Ain ;  and  W, 
by  Saone-et-Loire  and  Cdte  d'Or.  Lying  between  16°  15' 
and  17°  17'  N.  Ut.,  and  between  5*  16'  S9'  and  6*  6'  9' 
K  long.,  its  greatest  length  from  north  to  sontli  is  I4S 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  weet  83  miles. 
The  department  is  divided  by  a  not  very  broad  xone  of  hiUa 
into  a  region  of  plain  in  the  north  and  north-wesl^  and  a 
region  of  monntaina  in  the  eonth-east,  increasing  in  height 
towards  the  Swiaa  frontier.  The  highest  summit  is  Noir 
Mont  (S085  feet).  Jnra  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the 
basin  of  the  Bhone, — ita  chief  streams  being  the  Oignon, 
Doub%  and  Seille,  affluents  of  the  Sodne,  and  the  Ain  and 
VaUerine,  direct  tributaries  of  the  Bhone.  The  Doubs  and 
Ain  are  narigabla.  There  are  nnmerona  lakea ;  those  of 
Rouases,  Chilin,  Chambly,  and  of  the  abbey  of  Qrandvaux 
are  noteworthy.  The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  cold ;  the 
temperature  is  subject  to  inddea  and  violent  changes,  and 
among  the  mountains  winter  lingers  for  nearly  six  months. 
The  plain  called  the  Bresse  is  rich  in  fmit  trees,  and  in 
fields  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  buckwheat ;  the  hill-region 
grows  vines,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rape,  walnuts,  and  fruits ; 
the  mountains,  which  exhibit  some  of  the  grandest  scenery 
of  leaping  torrent  and  silent  tarn,  are  covered  with  forests 
or  pastures.  Jura  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  wooded 
departments  of  Franca ;  a  third  of  ita  surface  is  covered 
with  forests,  of  which  that  of  C!hanx,  with  an  area  of  about 
75  sqnare  miles,  is  the  largest  The  commonest  trees  are 
oaks,  beeches,  hornbeams,  aspens,  birches,  box-trees,  and 
firs.  Wolves  and  foxes  are  numerous  in  Jura ;  wild  boars 
and  deer  lurk  in  the  forests.  The  principal  minerals  are 
iron,  salt,  limestone,  marble,  sandstone,  millstone,  and  clay. 
Feats  are  very  abundant,  Agricoltura  employs  about 
three-fonrtha  of  the  inhabitants,  though  the  manufactures 
extend  to  wine,  cheese  (made  in  the  mountain  dairies), 
watches,  files,  stationery,  toys  and  fancy  wooden-ware, 
machinery,  candles,  porcelain,  basket-work,  Ac ;  while 
some  industry  ia  maintained  in  wool-spinning,  silk-weaving, 
and  in  brass,  pottery,  and  tanning  worka  The  trade  is 
mainly  in  wines,  cheese,  and  wooden  goods.  The  first  are 
full-bodied,  stout,  and  rather  coarse-fiavuured ;  their  chief 
market  is  Paris,  where  they  form  the  basis  of  the  vin 
orJiaairt  of  the  wine-shpps.  The  department  of  Jnra 
embraces  the  arrondissements  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  DAle, 
Fuligny,  and  St  Claude,  with  32  cantons  and  683  com- 
munes; Lons-le-Sannier  isthe  chief  town.  The  total  area 
is  about  1928  sqnare  miles;  the  population  in  1866  wns 
398.477;  in  1876,  288,823. 

JUBA,  an  island'  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  the  fourth  hirgest  of  the 
gronp,  is  situated  between  65°  52"  and  66°  9'  N.  lat,  and 
fi°  43'  and  6°  8'  W.  long.  On  the  north  it  is  separated 
from  the  udand  of  Scarba  by  the  whirlpool  of  Corry- 
Tieckan,  on  the  east  from  the  mainland  by  Jnra  Sound, 
which  is  10  miles  broad,  and  on  the  south  and  south- 
west from  Islay  by  Islay  Sound.  The  area  is  about  160 
square  miles,  the  greatest  length  about  27  milea,  and  the 
breodth  about  6.      A  chain  of  ragged  hilK  rising  into 


eminences  called  the  Paps  of  Jnra,  the  highest  summit  of 
which  is  2500  feet,  traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the 
island,  interrupted  only  by  Tarbert  Loch,  an  arm  of  tha 
sea,  which  forms  an  indentation  into  the  island  of  nearly 
6  miles,  and  almost  cuts  it  in  twa  Jura  derived  ita 
name,  meaning  "deer  island,"  from  the  red  deer  which 
abounded  on  it  On  the  pasturage  a  considerable  number 
of  black  cattle  are  raised;  and  some  com  and  potatoes 
are  cultivated  along  the  eastern  shore.  Fishing  is  prt> 
secnted  to  a  small  extent  The  population,  which  in  1861 
was  1064,  was  781  in  1881. 

JUBIEU,  FiissB  (1637-171S),  a  French  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1637  at  Mer,  in  Orlianais,  where 
his  faUier  was  a  Protestant  pastor.  He  studied  at  Saumor 
and  afterwards  at  Sedan  under  his  maternal  grandfather 
the  famed  theologian  Pierre  Dnmonlin,  who  died  abont  the 
time  that  Jurieu  left  Sedan.  After  completing  his  studies 
in  England  under  his  maternal  uncle  Dnmonlin,  Jnrieu 
received  episcopal  ordination  there,  and  returning  to  France 
succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  chnreh  at  Mer.  In 
1674  he  accepted  the  ehair  of  theology  and  Hebrew  at 
Sedan,  where  he  soon  afterwarda  became  also  pastor.  Both 
as  preacher  and  professor  he  obtained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, but  much  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  his  talents 
was  destroyed  by  the  extreme  warmth  of  his  controversial 
temper,  which  frequently  developed  into  an  irritated 
fanaticism  verging  on  Insanity.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  academy  of  tJedan  in  1681,  Jurien  received  an  in- 
vitation to  a  church  at  Bonen,  but,  dreading  peikecntion 
on  account  of  a  work  he  was  about  to  publish,  entitled 
La  Politipu  du  Clergi  d*  France,  he  went  to  Holland 
and  became  soon  after  pastor  of  the  Walloon  ehurch  of 
Botterdam,  an  office  which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  11th 
January  1713. 

Dee^y  pained  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes 
Jurieu  turned  for  consolation  to  the  prophecies  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  that  the 
overthrow  of  Antichrist  would  take  place  in  1689,  and 
afterwards,  when  that  year  had  passed  without  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy,  in  1715.  Jurien  defended  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantism  with  great  ability  against  the 
attacks  of  Araanld  and  Bussuet,  but  was  equally  ready  to 
enter  into  dispute  with  his  fellow  Protestant  divines  when 
tjieir  opinions  differed  from  his  own  even  on  minor  matters. 
"The  bitterness  and  persistenry  of  his  attacks  on  his  col- 
league Bayle  led  to  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his  chair 
in  1693.  In  his  favour  it  must,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  actuated  in  his  controversies  not  by  a  mean 
jealousy  of  his  opponents  but  by  a  sincere  anxiety  for 
truth.  One  of  the  most  important  works  of  Jnrieu  ia 
LtUra  PatCoralei  adrtuiet  atu  Fidilet  dt  Franet,  3  vola, 
Rotterdam,  1686  and  1687,  which  found  its  way  into 
France  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  Protestant  population. 
Besides  his  numerous  other  controversial  writings,  which 
deal  with  nearly  every  topic  In  regard  to  which  difference 
of  opinion  was  possible,  Jurieu  was  the  author  of  a  Traiti 
d»  la  Devotion,  Rouen,  1674. 

JURISPRUDENCE.    See  Lav. 

JUBT.  The  essential  features  of  trial  by  jury  aa 
practised  in  England  and  countries  influenced  by  English 
ideas  are  the  folloiring.  The  jury  are  a  body  of  laymen 
selected  by  lot  to  ascertain,  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  judge^ 
the  truth  in  questions  of  fact  arising  either  in  a  civil 
litigation  or  in  a  criminal  process.  They  are  generally 
twelve  in  number,  and  their  verdict,  as  a  general  rale,  must 
be  unanimona.  Their  province  ia  strictly  limited  to 
questions  of  fact,  and  within  that  province  they  are  still 
further  restricted  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  matteia 
Lthat  have  been  proved  by  evidence  in  the  course  of.  the 
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triaL  Thej  moat  submit  to  the  diteotion  of  the  jadge  m 
to  any  role  or  principle  of  law  that  may  be  applicable  to 
the  ease ;  aad,  eren  in  deliberating  on  the  facta,  they  re- 
ceire,  althongh  they  need  not  be  boond  by,  the  direction* 
of  the  jadge  as  to  the  weighty  valae,  and  materiality  of  the 
evidence  submitted  to  them.  Further,  according  to  the 
general  practice,  they  are  selected  from  the  inhabitants  of 
die  locality,  whether  county  or  city,  within  which  the 
eaose  of  action  has  arisen  or  the  crime  has  been  committed, 
so  that  they  bring  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  a  certain 
amount  of  independent  local  knowledge,  an  element  in  the 
institution  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  ignored.  SnoiLin 
general  terms  is  the  famous  judicial  institution  the  deTeloiP 
ment  of  which  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  English  jarispradence. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  very  remarkable  and  character- 
istic system.l  That  is  a  question  which  has  engaged  tlie 
attention  of  many  learned  men.  The  fullest  discussion  of 
the  subject  is  contained  in  Forsyth's  Trial  iy/tiry, published 
in  18S2,  and  more  concise  notices  of  the  Tarious  tiieories  that 
hare  been  advanced  will  be  found  in  Stubbs's  Coiutitutional 
HUtary,  toL  i.,  and  in  Freeman's  Norman  Conqual,  voL 
▼.  Until  quite  recently  this,  like  all  other  institations^ 
was  popularly  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  single  legislator, 
and  in  England  it  is  one  of  the  achievements  usually 
assigned  to  Alfred.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no 
historical  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  sappoaition,  nor 
is  it  much  more  correct  to  regard  it  as  "  copied  from  this 
or  that  kindred  institution  to  be  found  in  .this  or-  that 
Qerman  or  Scandinavian  land,"  or  brought  over  ready  made 
by  Hengist  or  by  WillianL^  'i  Many  writers  of  authority," 
sayi  Canon  Stubbs,  "  have  muntained  that  the  entire  jury 
system  is  indigenous  in  England,  some  deriving  it  from 
Celtic  tradition  based  on  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  and 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  from  the  people 
they  had  conquered.  Othen  have  regarded  it  as  a  product 
of  that  legal  geulos  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  which  Alfred  is 
the  mythic  impersonation,  or  as  derived  by  that  nation 
from  the  customs  of  primitive  Germany  or  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  Danes.  Nor  even  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  system  of  recognition  was  introduced  from 
Normandy  have  legal  writers  agreed  as  to  the  eource  from 
which  the  Normans  themselves  derived  it  One  schoUr 
maintains  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Norsemen  from 
Scandinavia;  another  that  it  was  derived  from  the  processes 
of  the  canon  law;  another  that  it  was  developed  on 
Gallio  soil  from  Roman  principles ;  another  that  it  came 
from  Asia  through  the  crusades,"  or  was  borrowed  by  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  from  their  Slavonic  neighbours  in 
northern  Europe.  The  true  answer  is  that  forma  of  trial 
resembling  the  jury  system  in  various  particulars  are  to  be 
found  in  the  primitive  institutions  of  all  nations.  That 
which  comes  nearest  in  time  and  character  to  trial  by  jury 
is  the  system  of  lecogoitiou  by  sworn  inquest,  introduced 
into  England  by  the  Normans.  ' "  That  inquest,"  says  Mr 
Stubbs,  "  is  directly  derived  from  the  Frank  capitularies, 
into  which  it  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  fiscal 
regulations  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and  thus  own  lome 
distant  relationship  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence." 
However  that  may  be,  the  system  of  reoognitioo  consisted 
in  questions  of  fact,  relating  to  fiscal  or  jodixjil  business, 
being  submitted  by  the  officers  of  die  crown  to  sworn 
wiineues  in  the  local  courts.  It  is  p<nnted  oat  l^  Mr 
Freeman  that  the  Norman  ralers  of  Eii{^d  were  oUiged, 
more  than  native  rnlera  wonld  have  been,  to  rely  on  thia 
system  for  accurate  information.  They  needed  to  have  a 
clear  and  truthful  account  of  disputed  points  set  before 
them,  and  such  an  account  was  sought  for  in  the  oatha  of 

*  neewn,  Jftrmm  Cmffuit,  voL  v.  p.  tfL 


the  reeogniion.'  The  Norman  Conquest,  tiberefore,  fostered 
the  growth  of  those  native  aarm*  eommon  to  England  with 
other  countries  out  of  whiw  the  institation  of  juries  grew. 
Recognition,  as  introduced  by  the  Normans,  is  only,  in  this 
point  of  view,  another  form  of  the  same  principle  which 
shows  itself  in  the  compurgatois,  in  ib»/riModt,  in  every 
detail  of  the  action  of  the  popular  courts  before  the  Con- 
qnsst  Admitting  with  Mr  Stubbs  that  the  Norman 
recognition  was  the  instrument  irhich  the  lawyers  in  Eng- 
land ultimately  shaped  into  trial  by  jury,  Mr  Freeman 
maintains  none  the  leas  that  the  latter  is  a  distinctively 
English  thing.  Mr  Forsyth  comes  to  substantially  the 
same  conclusion.  Noting  the  jury  germs  of  the  Anglo- 
Sttxon  period,  he  shows  how  out  of  tliose  elements,  wluch 
continued  in  full  force  under  the  Anglo-Nonnans^  was 
product  at  last  the  iBstitntion  of  the  jniy.  "As  yet  it 
■  was  only  implied  in  the  requirement  th^t  dispnted  questions 
should  be  determined  by  the  voice  of  sworn  witneeses 
tiken  from  the  nughbourfaood,  and  deposing  to  the  tintli 
o£  what  they  had  seen  ot  heard."  Wbat  was  wanting  was 
to  mould  the  prooednre  into  ahape,  and  that  it  did  not 
attain  until  a  centnry  after  the  Conquest 

The  inquest  by  recogiution,  which  was  employed 
generally  for  the  ascertainment  of  facts,  as  for  example  in 
assessing  taxation,  is  exemplified  in  legal  matters  1^  the 
process  known  as  the  sssiza  or  the  great  assize,  ^plicabla 
to  questions  affecting  freehold  or  status.  Defendant  in 
such  an  action  was  enabled  by  an  enactment  of  Heniy  IL 
to  decline  the  trial  by  combat  and  choose  the  trial  by 
assize^  w.liich  Was  conducted  as  follows.  Tlie  ahetiff 
summoned  four  knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  being 
sworn  chose  twelve  lawful  knights  who  were  most  cognisant 
of  {he  foots,  who  should  determine  on  their  oaths  wbicb 
had  the  better  right  to  the  land.  If  they  all  knew  the 
facts  and  were  agreed  as  to  their  verdict,  well  and  good;  if 
some  or  all  were  ignorant,  the  fact  was  certified  in  court* 
and  dew  knighta  were  named,  nntil  twelve  were  found  to 
be  agreed,  ^he  same  «onrse  waa  followed  when  the  twelve 
were  not  unanimous.  New  jurors,  as  they  may  be  called, 
were  added  until  the  twelve  were  agreed.  This  waa  called 
affordng  tlie  assiza  At  this  point  the  knowledge  on 
which  the  jurors  acted  was  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
acquired  independently  of  the  triaL  "  So  entirely,"  aaya 
Forsyth,  "did  they  proceed  upon  their  own  previously 
formed  view  of  the  facts  in  dispute  that  they  seem  to  have 
considered  diemselvt*  at  liberty  to  pay  no  attention  to 
evidence  oCFered  in  oonrt,  however  dearly  it  mig^t  disprove 
the  ease  which  they  were  prepaiad  to  support"  Hie  ose  of 
recognition  is  prescribed  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon 
for  eases  of  dispute  as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenarcL  See  Fonryth, 
f.  131 ;  StubU,  voL  L  p.  617. 

In  criminal  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  mora  eomplete 
approximation  to  the  jury  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  in  the 
twelve  aenior  tfaegns,  who,  according  to  en  ordinanee  of 
.£thelced  II  were  sworn  in  the  county  oonrt  that  they 
wonld  accuse  no  innocent  man  and  acquit  no  guilty  one. 
The  twelve  thegns  were  a  jury  of  presentment  or  accusation, 
like  the  grand  jnry  of  kter  timea^  and  tiie  absolute  gnilt 
or  innocence  of  thoM  accused  by  them  had  to  be  determined 
by  subsequent  proceedings— by  compurgation  or  the  ordeaL 
Whether  this  is  the  actual  origin  of  the  grand  jnry  or  not, 
the  asaizss  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton  establish  the 
criminal  jury  on  a  definite  basis.  'Bj  the  artidea  of 
visitation  of  1194,  four  knights  are  to  be  chosen  from  the 
county  who  by  their  oath  ahaU  dioose  two  lawful  kni^ti 
of  each  hundred  or  wapintake,  or,  if  knighta  be  wanting; 
free  and  legal  men,  so  uat  the  twelve  may  answer  for  aQ 


*  TiSM  Iwl  woold  aoooont  te  tha  mnsikabl*  imlopmatt  of  the 
Mjittm  en  bgUih  (Rwad^  as  <riatnwtsd  with  Us  isesf  and  estiactkn, 
iBFraags. 
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lliattenindiiB  tlie  hnndred,  including,  aseyt  Stnbbs,  "all  the 
pleM  of  the  crown,  the  trial  of  malefactors  and  their 
reoeiven,  aa  well  as  a  rast  amount  of  civil  business."  This 
is  the  historical  grand  jury.  The  petty  jury,  as  it  is  called, 
which  ii  the  real  jury  of  trial,  appears  to  have  arisen  as  an 
alternative  to  the  trial  by  ordeal  A  person  accused  by  the 
inquest  of  the  hundred  was  allowed  to  have  the  tmth  of 
the  charge  tried  by  another  and  diiferent  jnry.>  "  There  is," 
•ays  Forsyth,  "  no  possibility  of  assigning  a  date  to  this 
alteratiotL'  "In  the  time  of  Bracton  (middle  of  the  13th 
ceatnry)  the  nsaal  mode  of  determining  innocence  or  guilt 
was  by  combat  or  appeal  But  in  most  cases  the  appellant 
had  the  option  of  either  fighting  with  his  adversary  or 
patting  himself  on  his  county  for  trial " — the  exceptions 
being  jnnrder  by  secret  poisoning,  and  certain  eircnnutances 
presnmed  by  the  law  to  be  oondnsire  of  guilt  Some 
doubt  has  been  expressed  whether  the  twelve  jurors  who 
tried  the  crime  were  not  identical  with  the  accusing  jurors, 
but  the  separation  between  the  two  juries  was  at  any  rate 
complete  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (Forsyth,  p.  206V* 

So  far  we  have  arrived  at  the  establishment  of  the  jury 
system  in  its  modem  form,  alike  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
proceedings ;  and,  whatever  differences  may  be  traceable  in 
the  history  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jury  respectively,  their 
subsequent  development  is  one.  And  there  is  one  great 
feature  by  which  the  jury  at  the  stags  we  have  now  reached 
is  distinguished  from  the  jury  of  modem  times.  The  jury 
still  certify  to  the  tmth  from  their  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
however  acquired.  In  other  words,  they  still  retain  the 
character  of  witaeeiws.  The  complete  withdrawal  of  that 
character  from  the  jury  is  connected  by  Forsyth  with  the 
ancient  rules  of  law  as  to  proof  of  vrritten  instmments, 
and  a  peculiar  mode  of  trial  fxr  udam.  When  a  deed  is 
attested  by  witnesses,  you  have  a  difference  between  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  who  deposes  to  the  execution  of 
the  deed,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  a*  to  the  fact  of 
ezeentton.  It  has  been  contended  with  much  plausibility 
that  in  such  cases  the  attesting  witnesses  formed  part  of 
the'  jury.  Fotsyth  doubts  that  conclusion,  although  he 
admits  that,  as  the  jurors  themselvee  were  originally  mere 
witnesses,  there  was  no  distinction  in  principle  .between 
them  and  the  attesting  witnesses,  and  Uiat  tlie  attesting 
witnesses  might  be  associated  with  the  jury  in  the  discharge 
of  the  function  of  giving  a  verdict  However  that  may  l^ 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HL,  although  the  witnesses  are 
apoken  af  "  as  joined  to  the  assise,"  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  jurors.  The  trial  per  uctam  was  used  as  an 
alternative  to  the  asrise  or  jvy,  and  resenibled  in  principle 
the  system  of  comporgatioiL  lite  ckumant  proved  his  case 
by  vondiing  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  (secta),  who  had 
aeen  the  transaction  in  question,  and  the  defendant  rebutted 
the  prenunption  thus  created  by  vouching  a  larger  number 
of  witnesses  on  lus  own  sida  'In  cases  in  which  this  was 
allowed,  the  jury  did  not  interpose  at  all,  but  in  coarse  of 
time  the  practice  arose  of  the  witnesses  of  the  secta  telling 


I  Tb»  dlrtfaictlOQ  between  the  foactioDi  of  the  grand  Jary,  which  pre- 
••nta  or  loenMa  oriniinil«,  end  the  petty  Jniy,  which  triee  tiiem,  hsa 
niggeeted  the  theory  fbst  the  sntem  of  oompargatlon  li  the  origin  of 
the  jniy  iyeteiii-^the  Ibit  jmj  npceaentbig  the  compnrgaton  of  the 
•ecnier,  the  second  the  compnisatort  of  the  soeued. 

■  The  nnmber  of  the  jury  (twelre)  ii  leeponeible  for  eonu  nn- 
foonded  theoriee  of  thrf  origin  of  the  eyatem.  Thf*  nae  of  twelve  ie 
not  eanflned  to  Bnglud,  nor  in  Englalid  or  eliewliera  to  jadiciti  initi- 
tations.  "  Its  general  prenlanoe,''  aiyi  Htlhun  {JfiddU  Aga,  cHep. 
tUL),  "ehowe  that  in  aeanshing  for  the  origin  of  trial  by  Jniy  we 
oannot  nty  for  a  moment  apon  any  analogy  which  the  mere  number 
sirorde."  In  a  Oiafda  to  XrmUA  Jmi-,  V  <  Pmm  nf  q/uMiy,  1682 
(atfarilmted  to  Lord  Somen),  the  following  paaeage  occnn :  "  In  analogy 
of  late  the  jury  is  rednsed  to  tiie  nomber  of  twelve,  like  ae  the  propheta 
were  twelve  to  foretell  the  tmth ;  the  apoatlei  twelve  to  preach  the 
tmth;  the  diaooverera  twelve,  aent  into  Caoian  to  aeek  and  report  the 
tntth;  and  the  atonea  twelve Uiat  the  heavenly  Bieraialeiii  is  bnUt  on." 
'Unit  P«k*  iadnlged  is  ilioUsr  apecnlstlpnif 


their  story  to  the  jury.  In  these  two  instancM  we  hav« 
the  jury  as  judges  of  the  facts  sharply  contrasted  with  the 
witnesses  who  testify  to  the  facts ;  and,  with  the  increasing 
use  of  juries  and  the  development  of  rules  of  evidence,  this 
was  gradually  established  as  the  trae  principle  of  the 
systenL  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  the  judges 
declaring  that  the  jury  after  they  have  been  swom  should 
not  see  or  take  with  them  any  other  evidence  than  that 
which  has'  been  offered  in  open  court  But  the  personal 
knowledge  of  the  jurors  was  not  as  yet  regarded  as  outside 
the  evidence  on  which  they  might  found  a  verdict,  and  the 
stress  laid  upon  the  selection  of  jurymen  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cause  of  the  action  ahows  that  this  element 
was  counted  on,  and,  in  fact  deem-«d  essential  to  a  just 
consideration  of  the  casa  Other  examples  of  the  same 
theory  ef  the  dutiee  of  the  jury  may  be  found  in  the 
language  used  by  legal  writers.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that 
the  jury  may  return  a  verdict  although  no  evidence  at  all 
be  offered,  and  again,  that  the  evidence  given  in  court  is 
not  binding  on  tne  jury,  because  they  are  assunjed  from 
their  local  cormexion  to  be  sufScIently  informed  of  the  facts 
to  give  a  verdict  without  or  in  opposition  to  the  oral  evidence 
A  recorder  of  London,  temp.  Edward  VL,  says  that,  "  if  the 
witnesses  at  a  trial  do  not  agree  with  the  jurors,  the  verdict 
of  the  twelve  shall  be  taken  and  the  witnesses  shall  be 
rejected."  Forsyth  suggests  as  a  reason  for  the  continuance 
of  this  theory  that  it  allowed  the  jury  an  esc«i>e  from  the 
aUaxnJt,  by  which  penalties  might  be  iiiiposed  on  them  for 
delivering  a  false  verdict  They  could  suggest  that  the 
verdict  was  according  to  the  fact,  though  not  according  to 
the  evidence.  '  With  the  disuse  of  attainti^  the 'contrary 
rule  came  in,  and  it  was  established  that  where  a  juryman 
is  acquainted  with  material  facts  he  should  tell  the  court 
in  Older  that  he  may  be  swore  as  a  witness ;  and  'it  was 
clearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Ellenborough  that,  if  a  judge 
directed  the  jury  that  they  might  be  guided  bv  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  facts  independently  <A  the  evidence,  soeh 
a  direction  would  be  wrong, 

The  ordinary  jury  in  civil  and  criminal  trials  has  now 
been  traced  down  to  the  point  at  which  its  constitution 
became  stereotyped.  An  important  point  still  wants  some 
historical  explanatioiL  The  rale  requiring  a  unanimous 
verdict  has  biaen  varionsly  acoonnted  for,  bat  Mr  Forsvth's 
explanation  appeara  conclusive.  He  regards  the  rule  ss 
intimately  connected  with  the  original  character  of  the  jury 
as  a  body  of  witnesses,  and  with  Uie  conception  common  in 
primitive  sodety  that  safety  is  to  be  found  in  the  number 
of  witnesses,  rather  than  the  eharacter  of  their  testimony. 
The  affordng  of  the  jury  above  dsacribed  marks  an  inter- 
mediate stage  in  the  development  Where  the  juries  were 
not  ananimoiu  new  jnton  were  added  until  twelve  were 
found  to  be  of  the  same  opinioa  From  the  nnanimons 
twelve  selected  out  of  a  larger  number  to  the  nnanimons 
twelve  constitnting  the  whole  jury  was  a  natural  step, 
which,  however,  was  not  taken  without  some  hesitation. 
In  some  old  cases  we  find  that  the  verdict  of  eleven  jurors 
out  of  twelve  was  accepted,  but  it  was  decided  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,, that  MA  verdict  mnst  be  the  nnsnimous 
opinion  of  the  whole  jury.  Diversity  of  opinion  was  taken 
to  imply  perversity  of  judgment,  and  the  law  sanctioned  the 
application  of  the  harshest  methods  to  produce  unanimity. 
1%e  jurors  were  not  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  bnt  by  leave  of 
the  justices ;  and  they  might  be  carried  round  die  circnit 
in  carts  until  they  a^^eed.  These  rough,  enforcements  of 
an  nnanimona  verdict  have  been  sof  tenni  by  later  pnetiee, 
but  the  rule  itself  remains. 

We  may  now  tnra  to  the  jury  in  actual  opemtioo.     And 
let  us  notice  first  the  various  kinds  of  jury  known  to 
English  law. 
.  I.  TU  Qrcfmt  /uty.—Tbit  origin  of  this  has  bees  «X< 
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plained  abovSi  TUi  ia  the  jniy  wUeh  pieeenta  indietmanta  I 
for  trwl  by  tlia  petty  3r  onUnuy  jury.  x!u  jheiiff  is 
directed  to  •nmmoii  tweDty-fonr  or  more  penoni,  oat  of 
whom  the  jtuy  may  be  choaen ;  bat  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  an  to  be  choaen,  so  that  tweWe  may  be  a  nuyority.* 
Th»Terdiet  of  leaa  than  twelve^  altltongh  ft  m^ority  of  the 
whole  body,  cannot  be  aeeepted,  but  the  Tardiot  of  twelve 
is  sufScient  althoogh  the  others  may  diiaenfc  The  grand 
jnty,  after  »  gener^  charge  from  the  jodge,  consider  the 
biUs  of  indiolment  in  prirate,  hearing  soch  of  the  witnaasee 
as  they  think  fit  If  they  consider  that  a  prima  facie  case 
is  made  oat  against  the  acooaed,  they  return  the  indictment 
into '  court  as  a  true  hi]],  which  than  becomes  the  foundation 
of  the  proceaa  befon  the  petty  jury.  If  they  think  other- 
wise they  ignort  the  bill,  or  aend  it  back  into  court  torn  up. 
They  haTs  thus  a  kind  of  veto  on  the  cases  submitted  fpr 
trial  As  theee  for  tike  most  part  hare  been  preTiou^Jr 
iuTestigatad  by  magistrates  who  hsTe  committed  the 
aecoaed  for  trial,  tlia  ntilitr  of  the  grand  jury  depends  very 
much  on  the  character  of  the  josticee'  courts.  As  a  reriew 
of  the  discretion  of  stipendiary  magistratae  in  committing 
eases  for  trial,  the  judgment  of  the  grand  jury  is  admittedly 
Bupeifluons ;  and  cTen  when  the  committing  jnatice  is  an 
unearned  magistrate,  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  much  is 
gained  by  su^eoting  lus  open  decisions  to  the  control  of 
a -secret  tribnnaL  It  used  to  be  urged  by  the  defenders  of 
the  qrstem  that  it  secures  the  attendance  of  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  county  justices  at  the  assisee — a  kind  of 
argument  which  ia  no  longer  so  cogent  as  it  once  was.  Mr 
forqpth  thinks  that  the  grand  jury  will  often  baffle  "the 
attempts  of  malerolenoe "  by  tgnoring  a  malicions  and 
unfounded  proeeeution,  bat  they  may  also  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice^  and  thqr  have  done  so  ere  now,  by  shielding  a 
orimiiial  with  whom  they  have  strong  political  or  aocial 
sympathies.  The  qoalifloation  of  the  grand  jurymen  is 
that  .they  ahonld  be  freeholders  of  the  county, — to  what 
•mount  amwata  to  be  uncertain. 

3.  The  Conmti'i  Juiy  ia  nndeterminate  ia  number,  but 
the  finding  must  be  that  of  twelve  at  least  of  the  jnrymea 
Persons  found  gnflty.  on  this  inquest  may  be  put  on  trial 
before  a  petty  jury  at  aaaisesi 

S.  Sptdal  a»d  C«Btman  Juriei. — This  distinction  belongs 
properly  to  civil  trialo.  The  practice  of  selecting  special 
jurors  to 'try  important  cases  appean  to  have  sprung  np, 
without  legislative  enactment,  in  the  procedure  of  the 
eoorta.  Fotsyth  says  that  the  fint  statutory  recognition  of 
it  is  so  late  aa  3  0«o.  11  &  25,  and  that  in  the  oldeet  book 
of  practice  in  existence  (Powell's  A.ttomei^M  Aeademp;1625) 
then  is  no  allusion  to  two  classes  of  jurymen.  The  Acts, 
however,  which  regulate  the  practice  alltJe  to  it  aa  well 
eataUiahed.  The  statute  now  in  fotce  (33  A  31  Yict  c 
7)  deflnea  the  class  of  persons  entitled  and  liable  to 
aervB  on  spedai  juries  thus : — evety  man  whose  name  shall 
be  on  the  juroi'a  book  for  any  county,  Ac,  and  who  shall 
be  legally  entitled  to  be  called  an  eequire,  or  shall  be  a 
person  of  higher  degree,  or  a  banker  or  merchant,  or  who 
afaaU  occupy  a  house  of  a  certain  rateable  value  (<:y.,  £100 
in  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  £60  elsewhere),  or  a  farm 
of  £300,  <fr  other  plemisea  at  £100.  A  epecial  juryman 
receives  a  fee  of  a  guinea  for  each  ctussi  Either  party 
may  obtain  a  special  jury,  but  muat  pay  .the  additionid 
expenses  created  thereby  unless  the  judge  certifies  that  it 
was  a  proper  case  to  be  so  tried.  For  the  common  jury 
any  man  is  qualified  and'liaUe  to  aerve  who  has  £10  by 
the  year  in  land'  or'  tenements  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
customary  tenure ;  tx  £30  aa  Unds  or  tenement  held  by 
lesse  for  twenty-«ne  years  Or  longer,  or  who  being  a  house- 

1  BUckttone  pati  the  prlDdpl*  ■*  Mpg  that  no  mas'tliill  be  eon- 
vleted  except  bf  the  anuimoiu  Toioe  of  tmnty-fonr  of  hii-eqosJs  or 
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holder  is  rated  at  £30  In  UiddleMz  or  £SO'h  any  otlwr 
county.  See  6  Oea  IV.  e.  SO ;  and  33  Ji  34  Tick,  e,  77 
(the  Juries  Act).  A  schedule  to  the  last-cited  Act  eontsins 
a  list  of  the  numerous  elaeses  of  persons  exampted  from 
service^  which  include  members  of  the  legislature  and 
judges,  ministers  of  various  denomination^  and  piaetasiBg 
lawyera  of  all  gradea.  Theee  are  juries  invaziaUy  em- 
ployed in  the  superior  courts.  In  the  county  oodrt  the 
jury  consists  tS  fivet 

Formerly  aliens  were  entitled .  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  d» 
mtdietatt  lingum — half  being  Eof^ihmen  and  half  foreign- 
ers, not  necessarily  of  the  same  oountry  aa  the  accused. 
This  privilege  hss  been  abolished  by  the  Katnnalixatioa 
Act 

A  Jury  of  matrwu  is  leaorted  fa^  in  a  writ  it  seafrt 
iiupieiendo,  or  when  a  female  prisoner,  condemned  to  death, 
pleads  pregnancy  in  stay  of  execution. 

Froi;.  the  beginning  parties  have  been  allowed  to  tkaUatg* 
the  jury.  In  civil  and  criminal  casee  a  challenge/or  oanii 
is  allowed ;  in  oriminal  eases  only,  a  peremptory  chaOeage 
is  also  allowed.  In  the  former  case  the  challenge  may  be 
either  to  the  arrajr,  ».«.,  to  the  whole  number  of  jnrois 
returned,  or  to  the  poll*,  %.*.,  to  the  jurors  indiTidnally. 
A  challenge  to  the  array  is  either  a  pruetpof  challenge  (on 
the  ground  that  the  shsrifl  is  a  party  to  the  cause,  or 
related  to  one  of  the  parties),  or  a  challenge  for/oBour  (on 
the  ground  of  circunutanoea  implying  "  at  least  a  profaabiUty 
of  bias  or  favour  in  the  aheriff  ").  A  challenge  to  the  polb 
is  an  exception  to  one  or  more  jurymen  on  either  of  the 
following  grounds : — (1)  propter  koiiorii  rupeehan,  as  when 
a  lord  of  parliament  is  summoned;  (3)  prvptw  dtfoebtm, 
for  want  of  qualification;  (3)prqp<«r  <(^MiuN,on  sus^eiaa 
of  bias  or  partiality ;  and  (4)  propUr  dtUdmm,  when  the 
juror  has  been  convicted  of  an  infamous  offence.  The 
challenge  propter  e^f§e^um  is,  like  the  challenge  to  the  amy, 
either  principal  challenge  or  "  to  the  favour."  Prisoners 
in  criminal  triala  were  by  common  law  entitled  to  a  per- 
emptory challenge  without  cause  shown  to  the  number  of 
thirty-five  jurors;  and  so  the  law  xomains,  after  some 
flActnation,  in  the  cass  of  treason.  In  othw  eases  it  is 
limited  to  twenty.  The  crown  is  no  longer  entitled  to  a 
peremptory  challenge  aa  at  commmkw;  bit  the  caose  of 
challenge  need  not  be  astigned  by  the  crown  until  ths 
whole  fist  has  been  gone  through,  or  unless  there  lemam 
no  longer  twelve  jnron  left  to  try  the  caae,  exelnsivn  of  thoss 
chsllenged — an  arrangement  which  practically  amounta  to 
giving  the  crown  the  benefit  of  a  peremptory  chaOeage. 

One  other  special  point  renins  to  be  mentioned.  He 
province  of  the  jury  is  to  judge  of  facta ;  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  law — which  they  must  take  frcqi  ths 
presiding  judge  at  the  trial  The  old  liteantalmm  assigns 
to  paeh  his  own  independent  function  ^— "  Ad  qnswtionem 
legis  judioss  respondent,  ad  quastionem  &eti  jnratorea." 
But,  while  the  juty  are  supposed  in  legal  thaoty  to  bs 
absolut»  mssters  of  the  qnsstions  of  tact,  in  practice  disy 
are  largely  controlled  by  the  judges.  Not  only  does  ths 
'judge  at  the  trial  decide  aa  to  the  admissibility  of  queation^ 
but  he  advisee  the  jury  ss  to  the  logiesl  bearing  of  the 
answers  on  the  issnei  Further,  after  a  jury  has  given  its 
verdict,  it  may  be  challenged  in  the  courts  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  against  the  avideuee^  or  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury.  A  verdict  is  ssid 
to  be  against  the  evidence  when  tite  jury  have  completely 
misaiq^rahended  the  facts  proved, — when  the  logical  con- 
elusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  facta  is  ths  (mwdta  of  that 
which  the  jury  have  drawn.  The  court  wiU  not  distorb 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  this  ground  whan  the  judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  is  not  dissatisfied  with  the  Terdict 
And  it  hah  been  ruled  emphatically  that,  when  then  is  coa- 
flictin^  testimony  as  to  the  j^int  at  issue,  it  ii  tmlwive^ 
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for  tha  jury  to  aay  which  aide  Li  to  Iw  believed,  t,ni  the 
court  will  not  interfere  with 'the  verdict  To  upset  a 
verdict  on  the  ground  thit  "  there  was  no  rvideoee  to  go 
to  the  jury  "  implies  that  thejndge  at  the  trial  ought  to 
have  withdrawn  the  case.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"evidence  to  go  before  the  jury"  is  nowhere  definitely 
ascertained,  and  a  consideration  of  decided  'cases  makes 
the  difficulty  more  apparent.  The  qoestion  arises  most 
frequently  perhaps  in  cases  involving  an  imputation  of 
nsj^igence — e.ff..  In  an  action  of  damages  against  a  railway 
company  for  imuries  sustained  in  a  collision.  Juries  are 
apt  to  infer  negligence  very  easily,  and  the  court  has  to  say 
whether,  on  ue  facts  proved,  there  was  any  evidence  of 
the  defendant's  being  guilty  of  negligence.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  as  saying  whether,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  coort,  they  were  so  guilty.  The  court  may  be  of 
opinion  that  on  the  facts  they  were  not  guilty,  yet  the 
facts  themselves  may  be  of  snch  a  nature  as  to  be  evidence 
of  gmlt  to  go  before  a  jury.  When  the  facts  proved  ara 
■uch  that  a  reasonable  man  might  have  come  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  there  was  negligence,  then,  although  the  oonrt 
may  wholly  r^ect  the  conclusion  in  its  own  mind,  it  must 
admit  that  there  is  evidence  to  ^  before  the  jury.  That 
perhaps  is  as  near  as  we  have  yet  got  to  an  understanding 
of  a  phrase  in  daily  use  in  the  superior  courts ;  but  it 
scarcely  determines  what  relation  between  the  facts  proved 
and  the  conclusion  to  be  estiiblished  is  necessary  to  make  the 
facts  evidence  from  wUch  a  jury  may  infer  the  conclusion. 
The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  princ^le  of 
relevancy.  Any  fact  which  is  relevant  to  the  issne 
constitutes  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury,  and  any  fact, 
(onghly  speaking,  is  relevant  between  wluch  and  tiie  fact 
to  be  proved  there  may  be  a  conneidon  as  canse  and  effect 
Bee  EviDKirci.  When  the  question  is  what  damages  the 
plaintiff  has  sostained,  the  court  openly  undertakes  to 
review  their  decision  on  its  merits—although  this  is  as 
much  a  question  of  fact  as  any  other.  If  the  court  deems 
the  damages  excessive,  it  will  order  a  new  trial  to  take 
place, — generally  adding  the  condition  that  the  verdict  may 
•tand  if  the  plaintiff  will  accept  a  reduced  sum  for  damages, 
which  in  effect  amounts  to  the  court  itself  finding  a  venuct 
)  The  fnnetion  of  the  jury  in  libel  cases  was  in  the  last 
centniy  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  conlroversy  which  ended 
in  the  passing  of  Fox's  Libel  Act  in  1792.  Lord  Mansfield 
and  the  judges  held  that  the  criminality  or  innocence  of  an 
act  done,  indnding  any  paper  written,  is  matter  of  law  and 
not  matter  of  fac^  an  undeniable  proposition  then  and 
ainoei  They  had  also  been  in  the  hibit  of  directing  the 
jury  to  consider  only  the  question  of  publication,  telling 
them  that  its  guilt  or  innocence  was  not  for  them  to  decide. 
Fox's  Act  declares  and  enacts  that  the  jury  may  give  a 
general  verdict  of  guilty  or  faot  guilty  in  libel  cases,  and 
aliall  not  be  required  or  directed  by  ^e  court  or  judge  to 
find  a  verdict  ot  guilty  on  proof  of  publication  and  of  the 
sense  ascribed  to  it  by  the  proeecution. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  institution  little  space  is  left  to 
■peak.  The  present  English  jury  has  at  least  one  con- 
spicuous defect  in  the  requirement  of  unanimity ;  yet,  so 
far  as  that  b  concerned,  in  practice  it  produces  hardly  any 
appreciable  evil  All  that  Bentham  and  others  have  nrged 
against  it — the  application  of  a  kind  of  torture  to  force 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  jurots,  the  indifference  to 
veracity  which  the  concurrence  of  unconvinced  minds  must 
produce  in  the  public  mind,  the  probability  that  jurors 
will  disagree  and  trials  be  rendered  abortive,  and  the 
absence  of  any  reasonable  security  in  the  nnanimoos 
T«rdict  that  would  not  exist  in  the  verdict  of  a  mqority— 
all  this  is  undeniably  true.  Tet  we  rarely  hear  of  juries 
disagreeing  or  of  jurors  agreeing  under  compulsion.  When 
CiYJl  4ariw  wjr?  sstftblwbwi  in  ^9ti»'>d,  this  W»  9ne 


of  thd  argnmenSrSsed'~agaiiir'the  experiment,  but  it 
has  been  stated  by  the  judge,  Mr  Commissioner  Adam,  I 
under  whom  the-system  was  started,  that  he  only  knew  of 
one  inatance  of  disagreement  during  a  period  of  twenty, 
years.  English  expenence  is  much  the  same,  and  a  reform 
which  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  pronounced  absolutely 
necessary  by  conservative  jurists  is  now  hardly  ever  heard 
of.  Practically  Juries  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
unanimous  veidlct ;  and,  if  a  guess  may  be  hazarded  on  so 
wide  a  subject,  they  have  probably  less  difficulty  now  than 
ever.  One  cause  of  that  result  may  be  the  deference  which 
juries  invariably  pay  to  the  carefully  suggested  opinion  of 
the  judge — arising  no  doubt  from  such  perfect  confidence 
in  the  bench  as  did  not  always  eiist,  and  would  not  alwaya 
have  been  deserved  if  it  had  existed. 

But,  apart  from  any  Incidental  defects,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  as  an  instrument  for  the  investi^tion  of  truth,  the 
jury  deserves  all  the  encomiums  which  have  been  passed 
upon  it  In  criminal  cases,  especially  of  the  graver  kind, 
it  is  perhaps  the  best  tribunal  that  could  be  devised.  There 
the  element  of  moral  doubt  enters  largely  into  the  con< 
sideration  of  the  case,  and  that  can  best  be  measured  by 
a  popular  tnbunaL  Opinion  in  England  is  unanimously 
against  sulgeeting  a  man  to  serious  punishment  as  a  result 
of  conviction  before  a  judge  sitting  without  a  jury,  and  the 
judges  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  deprecate  so  great 
a  responsibility.  But  in  civil  causes,  where  the  issue  must 
be  determined  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  balance  of 
probabilities,  a  single  judge  would  probably  be  a  better 
tribunal  than  the  present  combination  of  judge  &nd  jury. 
Even  if  it  be  aunmed  that  he  would  on  the  whole  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  a  jury  deliberating  under  his 
directions,  he  would  come  to  it  more  quickly.  Time  would 
be  saved  in  taking  evidence,  summing  np  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  the  addresses  of  counsel  would  inevitably 
be  shortened  and  concentrated  on  the  real  points  at  issue. 

Tht  Jury  <»  SeaOiOMii. — ^According  to  tha  Btgiam  Uajtdattm, 
which  i*  identical  with  tha  trwtiM  M  GUnvill  on  tha  Itir  of  £ng^ 
land  ('out  whtther  tha  original  or  only  s  a>YS  of  that  work  it- a 

?[Uation  which  naed  not  delay  na),  trial  hr  jury  eziated  in  Scot- 
and  f;r  civil  and  criminal  caiea  from  as  eorly  a  date  as  in  England, 
and  there  is  reason  to  beliav*  that  at  all  ereiits  the  system  became 
established  at  a  very  early  date.  Its  history  iras  very  different  from 
that  of  tha  Engliab  jury  system.  In  Scotland  trial  by  jnry  (arrived 
for  criminal  trials^  ^t  became  extinct  in  civil  cases.  In  the  criminal 
assise  the  jnry  has  dway*  consisted  of  fifteen  persons  chosen  from 
the  jury  Usts;  meral  ana  speeial,  drawn  on  by  the  sherifi;  — one- third 
of  the  jnry  being  ehoaen  from  tiie.nieciat,  and  two-tliirds  from  the 
general  list  The  vudiet  is  to  be  that  of  tha  majority  of  the  jury, 
and  formerly  it  had  to  be  expressed  in  writing,  bnt  may  now  be  drliv 
ered  mta  voee  by  the  diancellor  or  foreman.  Besides  the  "  guilty  " 
or  "not  gnilty  to  which  the  English  jnry  is  restricted,  a  Scotch 
jury  niay  oring  in  a  verdict  of  "  not  prorcn,"  which  has  legally  tha 
same  eilect  as  "  not  guilty  "  in  releasing  the  accnaed  liom  farther 
charge,  whfla  tt  practically  inflicts  upon  him  the  stigma  of  mora) 
guilt  for  tha  rest  of  his  life. 

The  aivil  Jnry  wu  nintiodneed  in  Seodand  by  the  Act  S6  Geo. 
III.  a.  4^  mainly  on  acconnt  of  the  difficulty  which  Scotch  appeals 
tnrning  on  qnaatioDS  offset  presented  to  the  Honasot  Lords.  Origin- 
ally the  Janes  were  appointed  to  try  isanea  sent  from  tiie  Court  of 
Session  under  tlie  directioa  ol  three  lords  commiasioneTa,  bat  after- 
wards the  proeadu*  by  jniy  waa  united  with  tha  ordinary  bosineaa 
of  the  eonrt,  and  the  qiecial  tribunal  of  commissioners  wss  abolished. 
Tha  jnry  waa  eoiMl  strictly  from  the  English  practice  :  the  jniors 
are  twelve  in  nnmbar,  and  their  verdict  must  be  nnanimons.  It  they 
fail  to  agree  within  twelve  (now  six)  hoars,  they  most  be  dischargMl. 
This  experiment  waa  not  at  first  pc^lor,  and  it  is  doubtAil  if  it  hu 
sT«n  now  baeoma  aasimilatad  to  Scotch  proctica. 

UniUd  ittofta— Trial  by  jnry  aeooidGig  to  tha  Kiglish  system 
has  bean  ineorporatad  into  ua  constitution  of  tha  United  States. 
There  waa  at  one  time  some  controversy  aa  to  whether  the  civii  jury 
waa  included  or  not  Tha  three  artlclea  (III.,  T.,  and  TI.)  in 
which  alloslott  to  trial  by  jnry  is  made  rafir  to  criminal  proeaed- 
ingi  only,  and,  moreover,  tha  supreme  eonrt  la  declared  to  have 
appellate  jnriodietion  both  as  to  law  and  /act  It  has  aooordin^ ly 
been  provided  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  awstitation 
thali  m  saita  at  eommon  law  where  the  volne  in  eontiovarsy  shall 
e^s«^  t«n^  <lvllfI^  ^  i^t  9C  trud  by  jniy  shall  b«  pntffTtd  i 
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■nd  no  &et  triad  by  a  jary  ihan  be  otherwtM  rt-sxtmined  in  uiy  oonH 
of  tho  Unitsd  Bteta*  tliui  aoeordiiig  to  tht  inlet  of  tin  oomnion 
law.  "  niran^hont  the  Union  in  til  triala,  vbether  eivil  or 
orimlnal,  unanimity  in  th*  jniy  ia  aaaential"  (Fonyth,  814). 

In  Trance  there  ii  no  grand  jury,  and  no  civil  jury.  The  jury 
in  a. criminal  oaaa  find  their  Tonlict  by  a  majority.  ('^'^) 

JUSSEEU,  Da,  the  name  of  a  d^tingniihad  French 
family,  which  came  into  prominent  notice  towards  the  doaa 
of  Om  16th  century,  and  for  a  oentnry  and  a  half  was 
iUnatrioos  for  the  botanists  it  ptodoeed.  The  following 
are  its  more  eminent  members. 

L  Antoikx  ds  JcBsisn  ^1686-1768),  bora  at  Lyona  in 
1686,  was  the  earliest  in  pomt  of  time  of  the  line  of  dis- 
tinguished botanists  of  his  name.  Hb  was  the  son  of 
Chnatophe  de  Jossien  (or  Dejnssiea),  an  apothecary  of 
some  repate,  who  published  a  ifouveau  tmiti  de  la  thlH- 
aqw,  Tr^Toax,  17U8.  Antoine  stndled  at  the  nniTersity 
of  Montpellier,  and  traTelled  with  his  brother  Bernard 
through  Spain,  Fcrtngol,  and  sonthem  Francei  He  came 
to  Paris  in  1708,  Toumefort,  whom  he  succeeded,  dying  in 
that  year.  Hia  own  original  publications  are  not  of  marked 
importance,  but  he  edited  an  edition  of  Tournefort's  /iu<t- 
tutionn  ni  herbarui,  Paris,  1719,  3  vols.  He  performed 
a  similar  office  for  a  posthumous  work  of  Barrelier, 
PlatUm  per  GaUiam,  Uupaniam,  it  Italiam- cbiertcUec, 
A«.,  Paris,  17-14.  He  practised  medicine,  chiefly  devoting 
himself  to  the  very  poor.  He  died  at  Paris,  33d  April 
1768, 

IL  BxRiTAKD  Di  Jussntir  (1699-1777),  a  younger  brother 
of  the  aboTe,  was  also  bom  at  Lyons,  in  1699.  He  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  took  his  doctor's 
degtes  at  Montpellier,  and  commenced  practice  in  1720, 
but  his  sensitive  temperament  hindered  his  prosecution 
of  it^  and  on  his  brother's  invitation  he  gladly  joined 
him  in  Paris  in  1723.  He  succeeded  Yaillant  as  sub- 
demonstrator  of  plants  in  the  Jardin  du  £oi,  and  his 
principal  duties  consisted  in  superintending  the  herbor- 
isations  of  the  students^  His  knowledge  uf  plants  and 
even  of  non-botanical-  subjects  was  so  great  that  he  readily 
detected  and  named  the  component  parts  of  made-up 
plants  which  were  sometimes  submitted  to  him.  It  is 
reported  that  at  one  of  these  azcnrsions,  whilst  Linnnus 
was  his  guest,  the  students  having  brought  some  such 
couuterfeit  to  be  named  by  the  young  Swede,  his  reply  was 
"Ant  Dens,  aut  D.  de  Jnssieu."  In  1725  he  brought  out 
•  new  edition  of  Tonrnefort's  Sittoire  dee  platUet  qni  imm- 
tnU  cmx  mviroiu  de  Paris,  in  3  vols.,  which  was  after- 
TTards  translated  into  English  by  John  Martyn, — the  original 
work  being  incomplete.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Acadimis  des  Sciences,  and  communicated  several 
papers  to  that  body.  Long  before  Tremblay  pabUahed  his 
Jliiloire  dei  polype*  ttea*  douee,  he  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  these  organisms  were  animals,  and  not  the  flowers  of 
marine  plants,  then  the  current  notion ;  and  to  ccmfirm  his 
views  be  made  three  journeys  to  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
ffingolarlf  modest  and  retiring,  he  published  verjr  little, 
but  in  1759  he  arranged  the  plants  in  the  royal  garden  of 
the  Trianon  at  Vemlllei^'aoeording  to  his  own  Mhame  of 
daaaifloation.  This  arrangement  is  printed  in  hb  nephew's 
Oentra,  pp.  Iziii-lzz.,  and  formed  the  basis  of  that  work 
He  .cared  little  for  the  credit  of  enunciating  new  discoveries, 
so  long  as  the  facta  themselves  were  made  pubUa  On  the 
dsatK  of  his  brother  Antoine,  he  could  not  be  iijduoed  to 
suoceed  liim  in  his  office,  but  prevailed  upon  Lemonnier 
to  assume  the  higher  poeition.  He  died  at  Pauis,  6th 
November  1777. 

Ill  JoaxFH  DB  Juasixn  (1704-1779),  brother  nf 
Antoine  and  Bernard,  was  bom  at  Lyons  Sd  September 
1704.  Educated  like  the  rest  of  the  family  for  the 
medical  profession,  he  accompanied  La  Condamine  to 
pern,  in  tb«  expedition  for  mtMoring  an  wr«  of  nwridian, 


and  remamed  in  South  America  for  <hirt]r-HX  jem, 
returning  to  Fiance  in  1771.  His  health  having  previously 
failed,  his  works  were  never  printed,  and  remain  in  masn- 
Bcript.  During  his  long  absence,  he  was  a  member  of-  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  although  for  thirty-five  yeaia  ha 
never  came  near  the  place  where  that  bwly  held  its 
deliberations.  Amongst  the  seeds  he  sent  to  B^anrd  were 
those  of  Beliotropium  peruvianum,  Linn.,  then  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe.     He  died  at  Puis,  llth  April  1779. 

ly.  AKTonn  Lavsbkt  dx  Jnssisn  (174S-1S36), 
nephew  of  the  thi«e  preceding,  was  bom  at  Lyona  on 
13th  April  1748.  Called  to  Paris  by  his  uncle  Bernard, 
and  canfully  trained  by  him  for  the  pursuits  of  medicine 
and  botany,  he  largely  profited  by  the  opportunities  afforded 
him.  Gifted  with  a  tenacious  memory,  and  the  power  of 
quickly  grasping  the  salient  points  of  subjects  under  obser- 
vation, he  st«adily  worked  at  the  improvement  of  that  sys- 
tem of  plant-arrangement  which  had  been  sketched  out  by 
his  uncle.  In  1 7ti9  was  issued  his  Genera  plantartim  team- 
dum  ordinet  natvrede*  ditpotUa,  jtuta  mediodum  in  korlo 
regio  Pariiieiui  exaratam,  anno  vvoaxxxv,  Faris^  8va 
The  influence  of  this  volume  is  briefly  noticed  in  the  article 
BoTAirr,  voL  iv,  p.  80 ;  it  formed  the  foundation  on  which 
modem  classification  was  afterwards  built ;  more  than  dii^ 
it  is  certain  tiiat  Cnvier  derived  mtieh  help  in  his  soolopeal 
classification  from  its  pemaaL  Hardly  had  the  last  sheet 
passed  through  the  press,  when  the  French  Berolntion 
broke  out,  and  the  author  was  instslled  in  chargt  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  Hie  Museum  d'Histoire  Natnrelle  was 
organized  on  its  present  footing  mainly  by  him  in  1793, 
and  he  adected  for  ita  library  everything  relating  to  natural 
histoiy  from  the  vast  matenals  .obtained  from  the  convents 
then  broken  up.  He  continued  as  professor  of  botany 
there  from  1770  to  1836,  when  his  son  Adrien  suooeeded 
him.  Besides  the  Genera,  he  produced  neariy  sixty 
.memoirs  <m  botanical  topieiL  He  died  at  Paris,  171^ 
September  1836. 

V.  Abboii  (Lavbxht  Hnrei)  dx  Jnauv  (1797- 
«853X  son  of  Antoine  Laurent,  was  bom  at  FUis  23d 
December  1797.  Although  ^ob  youth  was  delicate^  he 
displayed  the  qualities  of  his  family  in  his  thesis  for  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  De  £uphorbiaeearum  fftneribtu  medieiegme 
earundem  virtue  tentawun,  Paris,  1824  He  was  also  the 
author  of  valuable  contributions  to  botanical  literature  on 
the  Sulaeem,  Meliaeem,  and  Jfalpiokiaeem  respectively,  of 
"Tazonomin"  in  the  'Dietionnatre  univeredU  fkultirt 
natnrtlU,  and  of  an  introductory  work  styled  simjdy  .Sotais- 
i'thc,  which  reached  nine  editions^  and  has  been  translated 
into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  He  alao  edited 
his  father's  Introiuetio  en  kittoriam  pUatUamm,  issaed  at 
Paris,  without  imprint  or  date^  it  being  a  fragment  of  the 
intended  second  edition  of  the  Genera,  whidi  Antoine 
Laurent  did  not  live  to  eompletei  He  died  at  Paris^  S9th 
Jime  18SS,  leaving  two  danghteia,  but  no  son,  ao  that 
with  him  closed  the  brilliant  botanietl  dynasty. 

VI  LATsm  (Piou)  oi  JnsBiBa  (1793-1866)l  Hus 
miseeUaneons  writer,  nephew  of  Antoine  Laurent^  waa  bom 
at  Yillenrbanne,  7th  February  179SL  <8ltmoii  d*  StaUma, 
eulewiardkandfonuM,  Paris,  181 8,  reached  fifteen  edition^ 
and  has  been  translated  into  aeven  languages,  He  abo 
wnta  Simplei  notion*  de  phftigtu  el  Jtuiaire  nalmrMe, 
Paris,  I8S7,  and  a  few  geological  papers.  He  died  in 
18vO. 

JUSTICE,  in  law,  has  long  been  the  official  title  of 
the  judges  of  two  of  the  English  saperior  eonrta  of  eommcn 
law,  and  it  is  now  extended  to  all  the  jndgee  in  the  Supreme 
Coort  of  Judicature — a  judge  in  the  Hi^  Oonit  of  Jnatioe 
being  styled  Mr  Justice,  and  in  the  Cout  of  Araeol  Loid 
Justicsu  'Before  the  Judicature  Act  the  Queen'b  Bench  and 
the  Conmoa  PIm*  ww*  weh  pieaided  pver  hf  n  lord  diief 
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Jattiee,  &ncl  tke  lord  cliief  justice  of  the  Qaeea's  Beoch  was 
Dominal  head  of  all  the  three  coarts,  and  held  the  title  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  The  titles  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Commoa  Pleas  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  have 
recently  been  abolished,  and  all  the  common  law  divisions 
of  the  High  Court  are  united  into  the  Queen's  Bench 
division,  the  president  of-  which  is  theiotd  diief  justice  of 
England. 

The  lord  chief  justice  of  England  or  of  the  Queen's  Benca 
traces  his  descent  from  the  justiciar  of  the  Norman  kings. 
This  officer  appear*  first  as  the  lieutenant  or  deputy  of  the 
king,  exercising  all  the  functions  of  the  regal  office  in  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign.  "  In  this  capacity  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  the  steward  of  Normandy,  and  odo  of  Bayeux, 
acted  during  the  Conqueror's  visit  to  the  Continent  in  1067 ; 
they  were  left,  according  to  William  of  Poitiers,  the  former 
to  govern  the  north  of  England,  the  latter  to  hold  rule  in 
Kent,  vice  sua ;  Florence  of  Worcester  describes  them  as 
"cnstodea  Anglis,"  and  Orderiens  Vitalis  gives  to  their 
office  the  name  of  "  pmf eetur^"  It  would  seem  most  pro- 
bable that  William  Fits-Osbern  at  least  was  left  in  his 
character  of  steward,  and  that  the  Norman  seneschalship 
was  thus  tlte  origin  of  the  English  justiciarship,"  Stubbs'a 
ConitftutiomU  History,  toL  L  p.  346.  The  same  authority 
observes  that  William  of  Warenne  and  Richard  of  Bien- 
faite,  who  were  left  in  charge  of  England  in  1074,  are 
named  by  a  writer  in  the  next  generation  "  prtecipni  Angliee 
jnsticiarii";  but  he  considers  the  name  to  have  not  yet  been 
definitely  attached  to  any  particular  office,  and  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  tliat  officers  appointed  tn  this  trust 
exercised  any  functions  at  all  when  the  king  was  at  home, 
or  in  his  absence  exercised  supreme  judicial  authority  to 
(he  .exclusion  of  other  high  officers  of  the  court.  The 
office  became  permanent  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Baaulf  Flambard  it  became  coextensive 
with  the  supreme  powers  of  govemmenL  For  some  time, 
however,  the  title  of  justiciar  seems  not  to  have  been 
definitely  appropriated  to  this  high  minister.  Judges  uf 
the  curia  regis  were  occasionally  to  named,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  U  tliat  the  chief  officer  of  the  crown 
acquired  the  exclusive  right  to  the  title  of  capUalit  or 
totius  Anglim  j'uatitiariut.  Canon  Stubba  considers  that 
the  English  form  of  the  office  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
king's  desire  to  prevent  the  adminittration  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  hereditary  noble.  The  early  justiciars  were 
clerics,  in  whom  the  possession  of  power  oould  not  become 
hereditary.  The  justiciar  continued  to  be  the  chief  officer 
of  state,  next  to  the  king,  until  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Bnrgh 
(in  the  reigu  of  King  John),  described  by  Hr  Stubbs  as  the 
last  of  the  great  justieian.  Henceforward,  according  to 
Mr  Stubbs,  tiie  office  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  extinct, 
or  it  may  be  said  to  have  survived  only  in  the  judicial 
functions,  which  were  merely  part  of  the  official  character 
of  the  ehief  justiciar.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  curia 
teffa,  which  was*  separating  itself  into  the  three  historical 
courts  of  eommon  law  about  the  time  when  the  justieiarship 
was  falling  from  the  supreme  placet  The  ohaneellor  took 
the  place  of  the  justiciar  in  council,  the  treasurer  in  the 
exchequer,  while  the  two  offshots  from  the  curia  regis,  the 
Common  Fleas  and  the  Exchequer,  received  chiefs  of  their 
own.  The  Queen's  Bench  represented  the  original  stock  of 
the  curia  regis,  and  its  eliief  justice  the  great  justiciar.  The 
justiciar  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  become  from  a 
political  a  pnrdy  judicial  officer.  A  simiUr  development 
ftwaited  his  snccessful  rival  the  chancellor. 

The  lord  ehief  justice  is,  next  to  the  lord  ehanoellor,  the 
bighest  judicial  dignitary  in  the  kingdom  The  office  is 
generally  the  prize  of  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Qovem- 
ment,  and  political  oonaiderations,  therefore,  enter  largely 
into  the  appointment    But  the  eliief  instices  have  been 


generally  worthy  of  their  great  poeition.  The  list  of  them 
contains  the  names  of  some  of  Iha  greatest  masters  of  the 
common  law,  among  whom  pre-eminent  rank  most  be  as- 
signed to  Hals,  Coke,  Holt,  Mansfield,  and  Cockbum. 
Lord  Campbell  has  written  the  Liva  of  tike  ChifJ  JuAittt, 
in  3  vols.  A  list  of  the  lords  chief  justices  will  be  found 
in  Haydn's  Book  of  Dignitiet,  1851.  Robert  de  Bms, 
said  by  Fox  to  be  the  first  judge  who  took  the  distinctive  | 
.title  of  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bunch  (r26S),  was  I 
the  grandfather  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland., 

In  the  United  States  the  supreme  court  consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  eight  aaaoeiate  justices,  any  five  of  whom 
make  a  qnornm.  The  salary  of  the  chief  justice  is 
$10,500,  and  that  of  the  associates  $10,000. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  is  an  inferior  magistrate 
appointed  in  England  by  special  commission  under  the 
great  seal  to  keep  the  peace  within  the  county  for  which 
he  is  appointed.  "  The  whole  Christian  world,"  said  Lord 
Coke,  "  hath  not  the  like  office  as  justice  of  the  peace 
if  duly  executed."  Lord  Cowper.  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  them  as  "men  sometimes  illiterate  and  frequently 
bigoted  and  prejudiced."  The  truth  is  that  tlie  justices 
of  the  peace  perform  without  any  other  reward  than  the 
consequence  they  acquire  from  their  office  a  large  amount 
of  work  indispensable  to  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  discharge  their  duties  with 
becoming  good  sense  and  impartiality.  But  being  chosen 
from  the  limited  class  of  country  gentlemen  in  counties, 
they  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  the  general 
public,  particularly  when  they  have  to  administer  Iftws 
which  are  considered  to  confer  special  privileges  on  their 
own  class.  Further,  as  they  do  nut  generally  possess  a 
professional  knowledge  of  the  law,  dieir  decisions  are 
occasionally  inconsiderate  -and  ill-informed.  In  great 
centres  of  population,  when  the  judicial  business  of  justices 
is  heavy,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint  paid 
justices  or  stipendiary  magistrates  to  do  the  work,  and  an 
extension  of  the  system  to  the  country  distrieta  has  been 
often  advocated. 

The,  commission  of  the  peace  is  addressed  to  all  the 
jnstiees  of  the  county,  and  assigns  to  them  the  duty  of 
keeping  and  causing  to  be  kept  all  ordinances  and  statutes 
for  the  good  of  the  peace  and  for  preservation  of  the  same, 
and  for  the  quiet  rule  and  government  of  the  people,  and 
further  assigns  "  to  you  and  every  two  or  more  of  you  (of 
whom  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c,  we  will, 
shall  be  one)  to  inquire  the  truth  more  fully  by  the  oath  of 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  of  all  and  all  manner 
of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchantments,  sorceries,  arts,  magic, 
trespasses,  forestallings,  regratings,  engrossings,  and  extor- 
tions whatever."  This  part  of  the  commission  ia  the 
authority  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  teuioni. 
Jusdees  named  specially  in  the  parenthetical  clause  are  said 
to  be  on  (A«  quorum.  Justices  cannot  act  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  the 
warrant  of  a  justice  cazmot  be  executed  out  of  his  county 
unless  it  be  backed,  that  is,  endorsed  by  a  justice  of  the 
county  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.  A 
justice  improperly  refusing  to  act  on  his  office,  or  acting 
partially  and  corruptly,  may  be  proceeded  against  by  a 
criminal  information,  and  a  justice  refusing  to  act  may  be 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  An  action 
will  Ke  against  a  justice  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  excess 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  for  any  act  within  his  jurisdiction 
which  has  been  done  wrongfully  and  with  malice,  and 
without  reasonable  or  probable  cause.  But  no  action  can 
be  brought  against  a  justice  for  a  wrongful  conviction  until 
it  has  been  quashed.  By  18  Gea  II.  c  20  every  justice 
for  a  county  must  have  an  estate  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
customary  tenure  in  fee,  for  life  or  a  given  term,  of  th« 
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yearly  value  ot  XIOO.  Tbe  Toet  and  mnltiftrioni  dutiM  of 
the  juaticei  cover  some  portion  of  every  important  head  of 
the  criminal  law,  and  extend  to  a  conaiderable  number  of 
matten  relating  to  the  civil  law,  A  complete  guide  thereto 
u  Bum's  JuUid  tf  tk*  Peaet,  in  5  large  volomei,  the  thir- 
tieth edition  of  which  was  published  in  1869, 

In  the-  United  States  these  officers  ars  sometimes  ap- 
poiuted  by  the  executive,  sometimes  elected.  "  In  some, 
perhaps  all,  of  the  United  States,  justices  of  the  peace 
have  juris(Uction  in  civil  cases  given  to  them  by  local 
regulations"  (Bonviei's  Lav  Dieliofuiry). 

JUSTICIA.BT,  Hjoh  Coubt  or,  in  Scotland,  is  the 
•npreme  criminal  court,  and  consists  of  five  of  the  lords  of 
session  together  with  the  lord  justice-general  and  the  lord 
justice<lerk  as  president  and  vice-president  respectively. 
The  constitution  of  the  court  is  settled  by  the  Act  1672  c. 
16.  The  lords  of  justiciary  hold  circuits  regularly  twice  a 
year  according  to  ue  ancient  practice^  which,  however,  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  until  revived  in  1748.  The 
circuits  are— the  south,  at  the  towns  of  Jedburgh,  Dumfries, 
and  Ayr ;  west  (three  times  a  year),  at  Qlasgow,  Inveraray, 
and  Stirling;  and  north,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dundee^  and 
Inverness.  By  a  recent  order  in  council  the  number  of 
circuit  courts  in  future  is  to  be  doubled.  Two  judges 
geueaally  go  on  circuit,  and  in  Glasgow  they  are  by  spedsl 
statute  authorised  to  sit  in  separate  courta  The  High 
Court,  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  has,  in  addition  to  its  genentl 
jurisdiction,  an  exdnsive  jurisdiction  for  districts  not  within 
the  jnrisdiotion  of  the  circuits — the  three  Lothians,  and 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  High  Court  also  takes  up 
points  of  difficulty  arising  before  the  special  courts,  like  the 
court  for  crown  cases  reserved  in  England.  The  court  of 
justiciary  has  authority  to  try  all  crimes,  unless  when  its 
jurisdiction  has  been  excluded  by  special  enactment  of  the 
legislature.  It  is  also  stated  to  have  an  inherent  jurisdic- 
tion to  punish  all  criminal  acts,  even  if  they  have  never 
before  been  treated  as  crimes.  Its  judgments  are  believed 
to  be  not.subject  to  any  appeal  or  review,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  appeal  on  a  point  of  law  would  nut 
lie  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  following  crimes  must  be 
prosecuted  in  the  court  of  justiciary : — treason,  murder, 
robbeiy,  rape,  fire-raising,  deforcement  of  messengers, 
breach  of  duty  by  magistrates,  and  all  offences  for  which  a 
statutory  punishment  higher  than  imprisonment  is  impoeed. 

JUSTIN,  Martyr  and  Apologist  as  he  is  oaoally  called, 
was  an  able  and  eloquent  advocate  of  Christianity  in  the 
2d  century.  Almost  all  wo  know  abont  him  is  told  us  in 
his  own  writings.  He  was  bom  in  Palestine,  at  Flavia 
Neapolis  (Apol.,  LI),  the  ancient  Sheohem,  now  Nlbulus. 
The  names  of  his  father  Friscns  and  grandfather  Bacchius 
suggest  that  he  was  of  Latin  descent^  and  some  passages  in 
his  writings  seem  to  say  that  his  parents  were  heathens. 
He  relates  his  .own  conversion  in  two  passages.  In  the 
one  ha  says  that  he  was  drawn  to  Christianity  because 
he  saw  the  Christians  danntless  in  death  (Apol.,  ii.  12) ; 
in  (he  other  he  tells  how  chance  intercourse  with  an  aged 
stranger  brought  him  to  know  the  troth  {DiaL  c  Trppk., 
c  2),  but  this  passage  may  be  allegorical  In  the  intro- 
duction to  the  dialogne  with  Tiypho,  Justin  describes 
various  systems  of  pagan  philosophy  and  his  relation  to 
them.  At  first  he  associated  with  the  Stoics ;  from  them 
he  went  to  a  Peripatetic,  then  to  a  Pythagorean ;  and  at 
length  he  emhraced  the  doctrines  of  Flatonism.  His 
Platonism  clung  to  him  through  life,  and  curiously  coloured 
many  of  his  Christian  speculations.  We  know  little  abont 
Justin's  life  after  his  converaion.  It  Is  very  probable 
that  he  retuned  his  philosopher's  cloak,  the  distinctive 
badge  of  the  wandering  and  professional  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy, and  went  abont  from  place  to  place  discussing  the 
tmths  of  Christianity  in  the  hope  of  bringing  educated 


pagans,  as  he  himself  had  been  brougtit,  througli  {Ailoeoplf 
to  Christ,  At  Ephesos  he  held  the  famons  disputatioa 
with  Ttypho  the  Jew,  and  in  Borne  he  argued  with 
Crascens  the  Cynic,  If  the  Cokoriaiio  be  genuine,  he 
also  visited  Alexandria  and  Conue.  His  martyrdom  is 
well  authenticated.  In  his  second  Apology  Justin  declares 
that  he  expected  martyrdom,  and  that  he  believed  that 
his  opponent  Crescens,  silenced  in  public  by  his  arguments, 
would  do  his  best  to  got  him  thrown  into  prison  and 
condemned  to  death ;  and  this  declsration  is  probably  the 
reason  why  Euaebins,  who  often  manufactures  facta  out  of 
suppositions,  asserts  that  Justin  was  slain  through  the 
plots  of  Cresoens,  Air  old  martyrium,  of  unknown 
authorship^  records  the  trial  and  death  of  a  Jnstin,  who 
is  probably  Jnstin  Martyr,  though  there  is  no  corroborative 
historical  evidence.  If  the  account  can  be  accepted,  Justin 
was  brought  before  Bnsticns,  a  Boman  magistrate  who 
was  a  Stoic;  during  his  trial  he  was  brave,  quiet,  and 
dignified;  he  professed  his  faith  in  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  in  His  Son  "  the  Master  of  Trath,"  and 
confidently  expressed  the  conviction  that  after  death  ha 
would  shore  a  blessed  immortality.  He  was  condemned 
and  put  to  death  on  the  same  day.  We  cannot  fix  with 
any  certainty  the  dates  of  Jnstin'a  birth  and  death.  He 
was  probably  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  2d  oentnry, 
and  was  martyred  somewhere  between  118  and  166. 

Jnstin  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  ableet  of  the  Chris&d 
Apologists,  and  it  is  as  an  apologist  rather  than  as  a  theo- 
logian that  he  must  be  criticized,  for  his  Apologia  did 
not  lead  him  directiy  to  exhibit  and  defend  the  traths  of 
Christianity.  He  was  defending  Christians  not  Christi- 
anity. Trajan  had  formally  authorized  the  peiseention  of 
the  Christians.  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Fins  had  dene 
nothing  to  put  this  decree  in  operation,  but  it  hung  over 
the  dmftian  church,  and  might  have  been  put  in  force  at 
any  moment.  The  Christians  were  legally  proscribed. 
This  was  the  state  of  matters  which  gave  rise  to  Justin's 
Apologiet.  He  wrote  like  a  man  fnll  of  Christiani^;  it 
was  his  philosophy,  his  religion,  his  mie  of  daily  life^  And 
he  wrote  boldly,  having  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing,  to 
conceal.  The  argument  of  his  first  Apologf,  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  may  be  thus  condensed. 
"  In  the  name  of  these  u^jnatly  hated  and  much  abused 
men,  I,  Justin,  one  of  themselves,  present  to  you  this 
disoourse  and  petition.  Yon  are  everywhere  called  the 
Pious,  the  guanlian  of  justice,  the  friend  of  truth ;  yonr 
acts  shall  show  whether  yon  merit  these  titles.  My  design 
is  neither  to  flatter  yon  by  this  letter  nor  to  win  yonr 
favour.  Judge  us  by  a  scrapuloua  and  enlightened  eqnity, 
not  by  mete  presumption,  nor  in  the  name  of  superstition, 
nor  by  the  persnasion  of  calumny ; ....  we  fear  no  harm 
if  we  are  not  guilty  of  any  crima  Ton  con  kill,  yon  cannot 
injure  nl.  All  tiiat  we  ask  for  is  investigation;  if  the 
charges  made  against  ns  are  trae,  let  ns  be  punished. .  .  . 
Our  duty  is  to  make  our  deeds  and  doctrines  fnlly  known ; 
yours  is  to  investigate  our  cause  and  to  act  as  good  judges.* 
Jnstin  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  iniquity  of  the 
summary  modes  of  trial  in  use  against  the  Christians,  and 
goes  on  to  state  and  deal  with  the  chargee  brought  against 
his  brethren.  These  were  three:  the  Christians  were 
denounced  as  atheists,  as  rebels,  and  ss  evil-do3n — faithless 
to  God,  the  emperor,  and  sodsty,  Justin  onsweis,  "  We 
are  atheists,  if  it  be  atheism  not  to  acknowledge  yonr  gods ; 
but  we  hold  this  glorious  atheism  in  common  with  Boerstes, 
who  was  martyred  for  it  as  we  are ;  we  are  no  atheists,  for 
m  worship  the  God  of  truth,  the  Father  of  rightaonsness, 
of  wisdom,  and  of  all  virtues.  We  are  no  rebels:  the 
kingdom  founded  by  Jesus  is  purely  spiritual,  and  need  be 
no  cause  of  alarm  to  the  emperors ;  we  worship  God  only, 
but  with  this  exception  we  Joyfully  obey  yon  and  dcknow- 
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]uig»  yM  U  bit  prinett  tod  gorttnott  Bo  far  {ram  our 
boing  rabslp,  oai  raligion  helps  inia  »nd  good  gOTcrnmeat ; 
m«n  toAj  alnyi  hope  to  eladt  kumaa  law,  but  thejr  cannot 
hop*  to  eaeape  Qod,  who  wm  and  knows  all  thingi.  We 
ata  no  eriminaU:  the  Craoified  One  whom  we  worship  ia 
the  Dirine  Word,  living  truth,  and  baa  enjoined  ns  to  live 
Hoi/  and  pore  lives."  Jostin  contrasts  pagan  morals  and 
the  Chrirtian  life,  the  pagan  deitiea  and  Jesus  of  Nanreth. 
The  empire  and  Cihristianity  were  at  war  because  of  the 
persecuting  edicts  of  the  emperors,  and  Justin  has  no 
doubt  that  Christianity  must  in  the  end  win  the  ittj. 
The  Apology  ends  with  solemn  dignity :  "  If  this  doctrine 
appears  true  and  reasonable  give  heed  to  it ;  if  not,  treat 
it  as  of  no  raluei  But  do  not  condemn  men  to  death  who 
havB  dona  yon  no  wrong ;  for  we  declare  to  you  that  yon 
will  not  escape  the  judgment  of  God  if  you  persist  in 
ii\}iutise.  For  ourselves,  we  have  but  one  cry — '  The  will 
of  Ood  be  dona.'  *  In  the  dialogue  with  Trypho,  Justin 
endeavoured  to  show  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  ha  described  the  New 
Teatamant  as  the  new  law  which  snperaeded,  while  it  ful- 
filled, the  old.  It  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  acheme  of 
Christian  dogmatio  from  the  writings  of  Justin,  but  some 
ideas  may  be  gathered  from  his  ApologitM.  Christ  is  the 
centre  of  religion,  and  the  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine 
u  to  be  grouped  around  a  description  of  Christ  Qod  is 
the  Qod  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  ,  He  is  the  only  and 
the  oiM  Qod  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen ; 
the  ^mbegoUtn  Qod,  not  bom  and  reared  like  Dionysus  the 
aon  of  Semele  or  Apollo  son  of  Leto ;  -the  uutptaiail*  Qod, 
because  every  thinking  man  knows  that  Qod's  existence 
aannot  be  though^  of  or  deacribed.  God  is  spiritnal ;  He 
has  indescribable  glory  and  shape ;  He  Is  omniscient  and 
almighty;  He  is  creator;  He  has  made  the  world  for  man, 
and  cares  for  His  creatures ;  He  ia  full  of  mercy  and  good- 
nesa.  With  Justin  the  great  fact  in  Christianity  is  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God ;  he  does  not  spend  much 
time  in  thinking  out  what  this  means,  but  he  ii  one  of 
the  earliest  writers  who  unconsciously  tries  to  explain  the 
incarnation  by  the  Platonic  thought  of  the  Logos.  Justin, 
however,  thinks  of  the  Logos  aa  a  personal  being.  The 
begetting  of  the  Logos  is  an  act  of  the  Father's ;  but  we 
cannot  say  when  the  Logoe  was  begotten,  because  He  was 
before  all  creation,  and  so  before  aU  time.  The  Logoa  is 
the  iaatrument  through  whom  God  created  and  preserves 
the  universe;  He  is  the  instrument  in  the  miraculous 
history  of  the  Jews ;  He  inspired  the  heathen  sages ;  He 
ia  God ;  He  became  incamatei  Justin  does  not  seem  to 
distinguish  between  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ; 
bat  ha  believes  Cbiist  to  be  man  and  to  be  God.  And  so 
on  with  other  dootrinea.  In  Justin  we  see  the  earnest 
living  Christianity  of  the  2d  century  firmly  centred  on 
Jeeos  Christ,  very  Qod  and  very  man,  trying  to  live  again 
His  life,  taught  by  His  Spirit  The  faith  rested  in  the  great 
central  facta  of  Christianity,  bat  the  power  of  defining 
doctrine  had  not  become  vigoroQs. 

'  Ko  tneient  writer  rItm  i  oomplet*  list  of  JnsUn's  wriUnn ;  the 
follMt  is  th«t  ol  Kuebiiu  (£d.  Hid.,  iv.  It).  The  foUowing, 
BOW  extant,  hsra  been  iscribad  to  him :— The  two  Afologiu ;  Dia- 
logtu  wM  Ou  Jtu  Tryflu ;  A  SfA  to  Ou  Omkt;  A*  Aidnuto 
a*  Ondb;  0»tlu  SoUa<mrwnuiit^Chd;AnSj>UlhleDittiuhu; 
Fngm—tt  m  Ou  Sttumetion ;  tad  other  frigmenta.  The  follow- 
ing; now  extant,  end  attributed  to  Justin,  tie  deemed  epoiions : — 
TheAgxwlHim^Ue  Tnu  faith;  ^>MU  lo  Xenat  and  Armtu;  A 
Jl^/UtaUm<i^Otrlai»Doclrina^Arvtoat;OualiontanelAfmBir$ 
l»  Ou  OrUudm ;  HuaUotu  <^  CMtUttiu  It  Statkiu ;  Quationi  rf 
HeathMuto  OKriManu. 

I  The  fSrti  Afology  it  nndoitUedly  genuine.  It  refan  to  the 
Jewish  nbellion,  lSl-186,  and  was  probably  written  188-140  A.D. 
The  Steond  Apolagif  whioh  haa  come  down  to  nt  ia  probably 
Bot  the  aeeond  apology  mentionad  by  Eoiebina,  which  Eta  been 
last,  hut  a  portion  of  the  int.  The  tnthenticitir  of  the  Dialogut 
mil*  Aifke  has  been  diapated  by  Ltage,  Koch,  Wottttaio,  fee.. 


hat  their  trg|amaii{*  in  not  eonvuiang ;  Udr*  tntareat  ttttehot 
to  the  onattian  whothior  it  ia  hiaurietl  or  written  in  imita- 
tion of  ua  dialaguai  of  Plato ;  the  gretter  weight  of  evldanra  lite 
on  the  aide  that  it  ii  hiicorictL  The  S^xtch  to  tlu  OretkM  U  probably 
Joitin't ;  bat  the  weight  of  eTidance  u  againat  the  tnthentieity  of 
the  remaining  writinga. 

£iitioiu.-%obartStapIumaa,  Paris,  1651;  Sylbcr^  HeidalbCTg, 
1S<8 ;  Uonll.  Ptria,  I61S:  Utian,  Fuia,  1742.  The  beat  aditioa 
ia  Otto'a,  8d  ed^  Jena,  1878  and  foUovring  yean. 

Good  ttinaltnnna  of  Justin  hare  anpeaied  in  die  Oxford  LQtmry 
ifOst  AMara,  and  in  Ckrka'a  AnuSliimi*  LOnry. 

Foil  infetmatian  about  Jostis'e  hiatoiy  and  vinra  may  be  had 
from  Otto,  Ik  JudM  Uartyrt*  SariptU  tt  Dodrina,  Jans,  1 841 ;  and 
ftom  Donaldaoa'e  Sialcrf  (jf  C3uritUa»  lAUnXvn  ami  Dxtriat, 
London,  18(4,  voL  iL  For  infbrmation  alioat  USSw,  aae  DonaU- 
eon,  p.  144,  and  Otto'a  pnfacea.  Otto  refeia,  ii.  p.  xzri,  to  a 
Coit*  CttiueavtmtU,  but  thia  is  a  mUtake  ;  the  US.  referred  to  con- 
taint  the  orationa  of  an  Italian  hnmaniat  Jnstiniani.        (T.  M,  I^ ) 

JUSTIN,  Latin  historian,  called  in  one  HS.  Justinns 
FrontinuB,  in  another  I£  Junianoa  Juetlnos,  in  others 
simply  Jostinns,  is  known  from  hit  Hiatoriarum  PhUippi- 
carum  Libri  XLI V.,  a  work  described  by  himself  in  his  pre- 
face aa  a  oolleetion  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
passages  from  the  voluminous  Bittoria  Philippiea  tt  lotiui 
Mundi  Orifines  el  Terrm  Situs,  written  in  the  time  of 
Angnatus  by  Trogus  Pompeius.  Of  Justin's  personal 
hietoiy  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  passage  in  his 
prefaoe  on  which  waa  based  the  belief  that  he  Irred  under 
Antoninus  Pins  ii  spurious ;  but  a  reference  to  him  by  St 
Jerome  fixes  his  date  at  some  point  before  the  6th  century. 
The  work  of  Trogus  is  lost,  probably  helped  into  oblivion  by 
the  shorter  compilation ;  bnt  the  p/rologi,  or  arguments,  of 
the  forty-four  books  are  extant,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the 
text  are  preserved  by  Pliny  and  other  writers.  From  the 
proloffi  we  gather  that,  althongh  the  main  theme  of  Trogua 
was  the  rise  and  history  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  he 
yet  permitted  himself  a  freedom  of  digression  that  extended 
very  considerably  the  field  of  description,  and  makes  it  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Justinns  chose  to  write  a 
capricious  anthology  (brtv«  vdvti  Jlorum  eorpuieulum) 
instead  of  a  regulu  epitome  of  the  work.  As  it  stands, 
however,  Justin's  history  contains  a  large  amount  of  valu- 
able information,  which  bat  for  it  we  might  never  have 
possessed.  The  style,  though  far  from  perfect  has  the 
merit  of  clearness,  ocoMionaUy  even  of  elegancck 

The  ediUo  prlneepa  of  Jnatinna  appeared  at  Tenice,  1470,  foli^ 
ftem  Jenaon'a  press.  An  edition,  folio,  Rome,  Is  referred  to 
1470  or  1471.  The  other  chief  editions  are  those  of  8abellioa% 
Tenie^  IbUo.  14M,  1497,  and  1807;  Aldus,  Venioa,  8to,  1623; 
Bonfpraina,  Pails,  Sro,  1681 ;  Gnaviua,  Lerden,  8to,  1888;  Heama, 
Oxford,  8vo,  1708;  Oranovina;  Lcydan,  1719  and  1780  (2d  ad.  ia 
"Tariorom^*  Claatica] ;  Frotecher,  Leipaic,  Sro,  8  ToU,  1827-80 ; 
Dttbner,  Leipaic,  Sro,  1881 ;  and  IXlbnar  and  Johannean,  Paria,  S 
Tola.,  1888.  Truulakona  appeared  Ten  early  in  the  chief  European 
langnagee.  There  are  EngliahTandona  by  Ooldioge,  1684;  Holland, 
180<7Codiington,  1864;  Brown,  1718;  Bailey,  1783;  Clarke,  1782; 
TambuU,  1744;  and  Watun,  1863. 

JUSTIN  I,  the  elder,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East 
from  S18  to  627,  waa  originally  a  Daidan  peasant;  but, 
eiJisting  nnder  Leo  L  he  roae  by  his  size  and  strength 
to  be  commander  of  the  imperial  gnards  of  Anastasinai 
On  the  death  of  tliat  emperor  in  618,  the  wily  Dacian, 
aged  sixty-eight,  need  for  Us  own  election  to  the  throne  a 
sum  of  money  that  he  had  received  for  the  support  of 
another  candidstei  Though  ignorant  even  of  the  rudiment* 
of  letters,  Justin  waa  sufficiently  acute,  and  he  was  aensible 
enough  to  entrust  the  adminbtration  of  state  to  ^lia  wise 
and  l^thfal  qatestor  Proolns,  though  his  own  experience 
dictated  several  improvements  in  military  affair*.  An 
orthodox  eharchman  himaelf,  he  effected  in  619  a  recon- 
ciliation <A  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  after  a 
schism  of  thirty-five  years  (see  HoainaDAs).  The  assaasi- 
nation  of  the  ortiiodox  general  Vitalian,  and  the  vimlenoe 
of  the  bloody  conflicts  of  tiie  "blae"  and  "green"  faction* 
that  convulsed  the  capital  towards  the  end  of  Justin's  reign, 
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•ra  attributed  to  the  jealouj  ud  intrigaw  of  the  emperor's 
nephew  end  racceeaor  Jnitinutn.  In  622  a  war  broke  ont 
with  Feisia,  in  which  Belisarins  made  hie  first  historical 
appearance;  it  continued  for  lome  yean  withont  any  defi- 
kute  reenlti.  In  S22  also  Justin  ceded  to  Theodoric,  the 
Gothic  king  of  Ital  j,  the  right  of  naming  the  consnls,  and 
in  625  he  received  from  that  Arian  monarch  a  deputation, 
of  wliieh  the  pope,  John  L,  waa  compelled  to  be  the  leader, 
to  deprecate  an  edict  issued  by  Justin  in  623  against  all 
heretics.  On  April  1,  627,  Justin,  at  the  request  of  the 
Beoate,  assumed  Justinian  as  his  colleague^  and  on  the  1st 
of  the  following  August  be  died.  Justin  bestowed  much 
care  on  the  repairing  of  public  buildings  throughout  his 
empire,  and  oontribnted  large  sums  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  a  deatructiTe  earthquake  at  AntiocL 

JUSTIN  IL,  the  younger,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East 
from  566  to  678,  was  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Jus- 
tinian L  He  availed  himself  of  his  influence  as  master 
of  the  palace,  and  as  husband  of  Sophia,  the  niece  of  the 
late  empress  Theodora,  to  secure  a  peaceful  election.  The 
first  few  days  of  bis  reign — when  he  paid  his  uncle's  debts, 
administered  justice  in  person,  and  proclaimed  universal 
religious  toleration — gave  bright  promise,  realization  of 
which  was  prevented  either  by  us  feebleness  or  his  caprice. 
The  most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards,  who,  entering  in  668  under  Al- 
boin,  in  a  few  years  made  themselres  mastets  of  nearly  the 
entire  country.  The  common  story  that  they  were  invited 
by  the  superseded  and  insulted  ezardi  Nanee,  besides 
being  inherently  improbable,  has  but  slender  historical 
foundation.  Modem  historinns  see  in  the  event  only  an 
evidence  of  the  indifference  of  the  Byzantine  court  to 
Italy,  whence  little  revenue  could  be  drawn.'  Justin's 
arrogance  had  instdted  the  embassies  from  the  Petsiaaa  and 
Avars,  who  had  come  to  him  in  the  first  year  of  hia  reign ; 
and  in  572  war  broke  ont  with  the  former,  and  in '673  with 
the  latter.  Although  he  formed  alliances  with  the  Turks 
of  Central  Asia  and  with  the  Ethiopians  of  Arabia  in  the 
one  case^  and  with  the  Austrasian  Franks  in  the  other, 
the  emperor's  arms  were  unsuccessful  in  both'  wars.  The 
temporary  fits  of  insanity  into  which  he  fell  warned  him 
to  name  a  colleague.  Passing  over  lus  own  relatives,  he 
raised,  on  the  advice  of  Sophia,  the  brave  general  Tiberius 
to  be  Caear  in  December  674,  and  withdrew  for  his, 
remaining  .yearn  into  retirement  Tiberius*  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Augustus  on  September  26,  678,  and 
Justin  died  on  the  6th  of  the  following  month. 

JUSTIKIAN  L  (483-665).  Flavins  Anieius  Jus- 
tinianns,  anmamed  the  Oreat,  the  moat  famous  of  all  the 
emperors  of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire,  was  by  birth  a 
barbarian,  native  of  a  place  called  Taureslum  in  the  dis 
trict  -of  Dardania,  a  region  of  Illyricnm,'  and  was  bom, 
most  probably,  on  Hay  11,  483.  His  family  has  been 
Tsriously  coqjeetured,  on  the  strength  of  the  proper  names 
which  its  members  are  stated  to  have  borne,  to  have 
been  Teutonic  or  Slavonic.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
probable  view.  His  own  name  vras  originally  Upianda. 
Justinianos  was  *•  Roman  name  which  he  took  from  his 
nncle  Justin  who  adopted  him,  and  to  whom  hia  advance- 
ment in  life  vras  due.*  Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing 
except  that  he  came  to  Constantinople  while  still  a  young 
man,  and  received  there  an  excellent  education.  Doubt- 
less he  knew  Latin  before  Greek;  it  is  alleged  that  he 
always  spoke  Greek  with  a  barbarian  accent.    'When  Justin 

*  It  It  eommonly  tdntiflad  ulth  th«  isodeni  OiutandU,  bat  Dikln'b 
(the  tneUat  Sknpf)  Jiu  alio  ba«n  niggwtad.  Bm  Tonr,  BigUand* 
^X»nf4cm  niriry,  U.  p.  S70. 

■  The  Bane  "  DpniuU"  ttitif  ia  mU  ta  be  derived  bom  the  word 
"  pnode,"  whloh  ia  Old  BUvia  menie  <'  Joi,"  ■•  jutitla,"  the  pitfz 
b^ag  abaplf  a  hnathlni  fteqaeatljr  attached  to  BUronio  namee. 


ascended  the  throne  in  618  xD.,  Justinian  became  it 
once  a  person  of  the  fint  consequence,  guiding,  especially 
in  church  qiatters,  Uie  policy  of  his  sged,  chlldleee,  and 
ignorant  uncle,  receiving  high  rank  and  office  at  his  bands, 
and  soon  coming  to  be  regarded  as  his  destined  successor. 
On  Justin's  death  in  627,  having  been  a  few  months  earlier 
associated  with  him  as  oo-emperor,  he  succeeded  withont 
opposition  to  the  throne. 

His  reign  was  filled  with  great  eventa,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  They  may  be  elaseed 
under  four  heads : — (1)  his  legal  reforms ;  (2)  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire ;  (3)  his  ecdenastical  policy;  and 
(4)  his  wars  and  foreign  policy  generally. 

1.  It  is  aa  a  legialator  and  codifier  of  the  law  that 
Justinian's  name  is  most  familiar  to  the  modem  world ; 
and  it  is  therefore  this  department  of  his  action  that 
requirea  to  be  most  fully  dealt  with  here.  He  found  the 
law  of  the  Roman  empire  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  It 
consisted  Of  two  masses,  which  were  usually  distinguished 
as  old  law  (Jum  vetus)  and  new  law  (Jus  nomm).  The  fint 
of  theae  comprised — (1)  all  such  of  the  statutes  {Itfts) 
passed  under  the  republic  and  early  empire  as  had  not 
become  obsolete ;  (2)  the  decrees  of  the  senate  (sma^M 
eoniuUa)  passed  at  the  end  of  the  republic  and  during 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  empire ;  (3)  the  writings  (3 
the  jurists  of  the  later  republic  and  of  the  empire,  and 
more  particularly  of  thoae  jurists  to  whom  the  right  of 
declaring  the  law  with  authority  (/um  rttpoHdendi)  had 
been  committed  by  the  emperors.  As  these  jurists  had  in 
their  commentaries  upon  the  leget,  tinatia  auuulta,  and 
edicts  of  the  magistrates  practically  incorporated  all  that 
was  of  importance  in  thoee  documents,  the  books  of  the 
jurists  may  substantially  be  taken  as  including  (1)  and  (2). 
These  writings  ware  of  course  very  numerous,  and  formed 
a  vast  mass  of  literature.  Many  of  them  had  become 
exceedingly  scarce, — many  having  of  course  been  altCK 
gether  loet.  Some  were  of  doubtful  authenticity.  'Dasj 
were  ao  ooatly  that  no  person  of  moderate  means  could 
hope  to  poesess  any  large  number ;  even  the  public  libraries 
had  nothing  approaching  to  a  complete  collection.  More- 
over, as  they  proceeded  from  a  large  number  of  independ- 
ent authors,  who  wrote  expressing  their  own  opinions, 
they  contained  many  discrepancies  and  contradictions,  the 
dicta  of  one  writer  being  controverted  by  another,  while  yet 
both  writers  might  eiyoy  the  same  formal  authority.  A 
remedy  had  been  attempted  to  be  applied  to  this  evil  by 
a  law  of  the  emperors  Theodoeius  IL  ajld  Valentinian 
IIL,  which  gave  special  weight  to  the  wiiUoga  of  five 
eminent  jurists  (Papinian,  Panlus,  Ulpun,  Hodestinna^ 
Oaius);  but  it  was  very  far  from  removing  it.  Aa 
regards  the  jut  vetiu,  therefore,  the  judges  and  prsctitionea 
of  Justinian'a  time  had  two  terrible  diiBcuItiea  to  contend 
with, — first,  the  bulk  of  the  law,  which  made  it  impoa- 
sible  for  any  one  to  be  sure  that  ha  poasessed  any  thing 
like  the  whole  of  the  authorities  bearing  on  the  point  in 
question,  so  that  he  was  always  liable  to  find  hia  opponent 
quoting  against  him  some  authority  for  which  he  could 
not  be  prepared;  and,  secondly,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  there  being  a  great  many  important  points  on  which 
differing  opinions  of  equal  legal  validity  might  be  citedl, 
so  that  the  practising  conned  could  not  advise,  nor  th« 
judge  decide,  with  any  confidence  that  he  waa  rights  or 
that  a  superior  court  would  uphold  his  view. 

"Hie  new  law  (jui  nottHin),  which  consisted  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  emperors  promulgated  during  the  middle 
and  later  empire  {edicta,  reieripta,  maiulata,  ieertta,  usually 
called  by  the  general  name  of  eoNsftfvttotMi),  was  in  a  con- 
dition not  much  better.  These  ordinanceeor  constitationa 
were  extremdy  nnmerousk  No  complete  collection  of  them 
existed,  for  although  two  collections  {Cede*  Ot^goriantu 
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ttai  Codex  ffermofftnittnui)  liad  leen  made  ij  two  jnritU 
ia  the  4th  eentnry,  and  a  large  supplementary  collection 
pablished  by  tbe  emperor  Theodoeins  IL  in  438  (Codea 
2%eoefetvMt»),  theie  coUectiona  did  not  inolnde  all  the 
constitution^  there  were  othen  which  it  waa  neceiaaiy 
to  obtain  separately,  but  many  whereof  it  mnst  hare  been 
impossible  for  a  prirate  person  to  procnre.  In  this  branch 
too  of  the  law  there  existed  some,  though  a  less  formidable^ 
uncertainty ;  for  there  were  constitntions  which  practically, 
if  not  formally,  repealed  or  snperseded  others  without  ex- 
pressly mentioning  them,  so  that  a  man  who  relied  on  the 
wcrda  of  one  ounatitution  might  find  that  it  had  been  raried 
or  abrogated  by  another  he  had  never  heard  of  or  on  whose 
sense  he  had  not  put  sach  a  construction.  It  was  therefore 
clearly  necessary  with  regard  to  both  the  older  and  the  newer 
law  to  take  some  steps  to  collect  into  one  or  more  bodies 
or  masses  so  much  of  the  law  as  was  to  be  regarded  as 
binding  tedndng  it  within  a  reasonable  compass,  and 
purging  away  the  contradictions  or  incobsistendes  which 
it  contained,  nie  eril  had  been  long  felt,  and  reforms 
apparently  often  proposed,  but  nothing  ^except  by  the 
compilation  of  tbe  Codtt  Theodonanut)  haa  been  done  till 
Justioian's  timh  Immediately  after  his  accession,  in  628, 
he  ai^winted  a  commission  to  deal  with  the  imperial  con- 
stitutions {jui  novum),  this  being  the  easier  part  of  the 
problem.  The  commissioners,  ten  in  number,  were  directed, 
to  go  through  all  the  constitntions  of  which  copies  existed, 
to  select  such  as  were  of  practical  value,  to  cut  these  down 
by  retrenching  all  unnecessary  matter,  and  gather  them, 
smnged  in  order  of  date,  into  one  Tolume^  getting  rid  of 
any  contradictions  by  omitting  one  or  other  of  the  conflict- 
ing passagea.^  These  statute  law  comnusaioners,  as  one 
may  call  Uiem,  set  to  work  forthwith,  and  completed  their 
task  in  fourteen  months,  distributing  the  con«titution( 
which  they  placed  in  the  new  collection  into  ten  books, 
in  general  conformity  with  the  order  of  the  Perpetual 
Edict  as  settled  by  Salrins  Jnlianns  and  enacted  by 
Hadrian.  By  this  meana  the  bulk  of  the  statute  law 
was  immensely  reduced,  its  obscnrlties  and  internal  dis- 
crepancies in  great  meaanre  remored,  its  provisions  adapted, 
by  tha  abrogation  of  what  was  obsolete,  to  the  circnm- 
atances  of  Jnstinian's  own  tima  This  Codta  CoiutUu- 
tionum  waa  formally  promulgated  and  enacted  as  one  great 
consolidating  statute  in  529,  all  imperial  ordinancea  not 
included  in  it  being  repealed  at  one  stroke. 

The  snocess  of  this  first  experiment  encouraged  the 
Moperor  to  attempt  the  more  difficult  enterprise  of  simplify- 
ing and  digesting  the  older  law  contained  in  the  treatises 
of  the  jurists.  Before  entering  on  this,  however,  he  wisely 
took  the  preliminary  step  of  settling  the  more  important  of 
tha  legal  queationa  as  to  which  the  older  jurists  had  been 
divided  in  opinion,  and  which  had  therefore  remained 
soarcas  of  diffiealty,  a  difficulty  aggravated  by  the  general 
decline,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  of  the  level  of  forensic 
and  judicial  learning  This  was  accomplished  by  a  series 
of  constitntions  known  as  the  "  Fifty  Decisions  "  (Quinqua- 
gitUa  Deationet),  along  with  which  there  were  publidied 
«thec  ordinances  amending  the  law  in  a  variety  of  points, 
fat  which  old  and  now  inconvenient  rules  had  been  aufferedi 
to  sabnst.  Then  in  December  630  a  new  commiinon 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  aizteen  eminent  lawyers,  of 
whom  ttta  president,  the  famous  Tribonian  (who  had  already 
served  on  the.  previous  conunission),  was  an  exalted  official 
Ijtuulor),  four  were  professors  of  law,  and  the  remaining 
eleven  practiaing  advocatea  The  instructions  given  to 
them  1^  the  emperor  were  as  follows : — they  were  to  pro- 
cnre and  peruse  all  the  writings  of  all  the  authorixed  jurists 

'  Bm,  for  u  toooimt  ct  tin  intmctloiis  glnn  to  tha  oomminlon,  tho 
eonstltatiaa  Bmt  9w>,  ynflxtd  to  th*  nvisal  Codn  la  the  Cbijntf 
/wiiOMKa 


(those  who  had  enjoyed  the  Jut  retpondenit) ;  waro  to 
extract  from  these  writings  whatever  was  of  meet  permanent 
and  substantial  value,  with  power  to  change  the  expresaions 
of  the  author  wherever  conciseness  or  clsameaa  would  be 
thereby  promoted,  or  wherever  such  a  change  was  needed 
in  order  to  adapt  his  language  to  the  condition  of  the  law 
as  it  stood  in  Justinian's  time ;  were  to  avoid  lepetitiona 
and  contradictions  by  giving  otdy  one  statement  of  the  law 
npon  each  point  j  were  to  insert  nothing  at  variaaoa  with 
any  provision  contained  in  the  Codex  Conttihttionum ;  and 
were  to  distribute  the  results  of  their  labours  into  fifty 
books,  subdividing  each  book  into  titles,  and  following 
generally  the  order  of  the  Perpetual  Edict,* 

These  directions  were  carried  out  with  a  speed  which  la 
surprising  when  we  remember  not  only  -ijiat  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  the  terrible  iBsuirection  wlflch  broke  out  in 
Constantinople  in  January  632,  and  which  led  to  the  ten>> 
poraxy  retirement  from  office  of  Tribonian,  but  also  that  tha 
mass  of  literature  which  had  to  be  read  through  consisted 
of  no  less  than  two  thousand  treatises,  comprising  thras 
millions  of  sentencea  The  commissioners,  who  had  for 
greater  despatch  divided  themselves  into  several  commit- 
tees, presented  their  selection  of  extracts  to  the  emperor 
in  633,  and  he  published  it  as  an  imperial  statute  on 
December  16th  of  that  year,  with  two  prefatory  constitn- 
tions (those  known  as  Omntn  reipMicm  and  Dtdil  tuibu). 
It  is  the  volume  which  we  now  call  the  Digttl  {Digula)  or 
FandeetM  {UdyBtunu),  and  which  ia  by  far  the  most  predona 
monnment  of  the  legal  genius  of  the  Bomans,  and  indeed, 
whether  one  regards  the  intrinsic  merits  of  its  anbata|io 
or  the  prodigions  inflnsiMe  it  haa  exerted  and  still  exerts, 
the  most  remarkable  law-book  that  the  world  has  seea. 
The  extracts  comprised  in  it  are  9123  in  number,  taken 
frtan  thirty-nine  author*,  and-  are  of  greatly  varying  length, 
moetly  only  a  few  lines  lixa^  About  one-third  (in  quantity) 
come  from  Ulpian,  a  very  copious  writer;  Paulus  standa 
nextL  To  each  extract  there  is  prefixed  iha  name  of  the 
antiior,  and  of  the  treatise  whence  it  is  taken.*  Tha  worst 
thing  about  tiia  Digal  is  ita  highly  nnscientifie  arrange- 
ment.  The  order  <^  the  Perpetual  Kdiet,  which  appeal* 
to  have  been  taken  as  a  sort  of  model  for  the  gonerat 
scheme  of  books  and  titles,  was  doubtless  convenient  ta 
the  Boman  htwyers  from  their  familiarity  with  il*  bnt  waa 
in  itself  rather  accidental  and  historical  wan  logicaL  Tha 
disposition  of  the  extracts  isaids  aadi  title  was  still  less 
rational ;  it  has  been  shown  by  a  modem  jurist  to  have 
been  the  result  of  the  way  in  which  the  committees  of  the 
commissioner*  worked  through  the  books  they  had  to 
peruse.*  In  enacting  the  Difftit  as  a  lawbook,  Justinian 
repraled  all  the  other  law  contained  in  the  treatjaea  of  th* 
jurists  (thatynf  vttui-  which  has  been  already  mentioned^ 
and  dit«eted  that  thoae  treatisee  ahonld  never  be  cited  ia 
future  even  by  way  of  illustration ;  and  he  of  oonne  at  tha 
same  time  abrogated  all  the  older  atatntea,  from  tha  Twelva 
Table*  downwwds,  which  had  formed  a  part  of  tha  /us 
vetut.  This  waa  a  neeeaaaiy  incident  of  his  scheme  of 
reform.  But  he  went  too  far,  and  indeed  attempted  what 
was  impossible,  when  he  forbade  all  commentaries  npon  the 
Digat.  He  was  obliged  to  allow  a  Oreek  ttanslatbn  to 
be  made  of  it,  but  directed  this  translation  to  be  exaetly 
UteraL 

These  two  great  enterpnsea  had  aabatintially  deapatehad 


>  Sm  tha  ooutltntlon  Dm  AwtanifM.  L  17,  1). 

•  In  tha  Hiddla  Agas  paopla uad  to  dta  puM«aa  Vrfh*  iattlal 
words ;  andtha  Cknnsasdoaoatill,  glrins,  howarar,  tha  BBBbai  ofth* 
parafisph  in  tha  azttaet  (If  than  in  mora  paiagzwhi  than  na),  saA 
sppmdiiig  tha  Bnxdber  of  tha  book  and  tttla.  Wa  In  Britain  and 
America  wuCOj  dto  bjr  tha  nunbaia  of  tha  book,  tha  tttla,  and  the 
ptngTsph,  without  rafaning  to  tha  initial  woidi. 

*  Bm  Blabma,  "Dla  Ordunng  dai  I'lagmaiita  in  dan  PandaktwUlab." 
ia  Bavlsnj'i  MlKhr.  /.  gttcK.  StMnriumtAe^/t,  vdL  tv. 
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Jastinian's  work ;  however,  lie,  or  rather  Tribonian,  who 
seems  to  hare  acted  both  as  hU  adviser  and  as  his  chief 
ezeontive  officer  in  all  legal  affairs,  conceived  that  a  third 
book  was  needed,  via,,  an  elementary  manual  for  begin- 
ners which  shoald  present  an  oatline  of  the  law  in  a 
clear  and  simple  form.  The  little  work  of  Gains,  most 
of  which  we  now  possess  under  the  title  of  CommetUarU 
Inilitutionum,  had  served  this  purpose  for  nearly  four 
centuries;  but  much  of  it  had,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  law,  become  inapplicable,  so  that  a  new  manual  seemed 
to  be  required.  Justinian  accordingly  directed  Tribonian, 
with  two  coadyntois,  Theophilns,  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Constantinople,  and  Dorothens,  professor  in 
the  great  law  school  at  Beyrout,  to  prepare  an  elementaiy 
text-book  on  the  lines  of  Oaius.  This  they  did  while 
the  Diffait  was  in  progress,  and  produced  the  useful  little 
treatise  which  has  ever  since  been  the  book  with  which 
students  Aommonly  begin  their  studies  of  Soman  law, 
the  ItutituUt  of  Jvtlinian.  It  was  published  as  a  statute 
with  full  legal  validity  shortly  before  ths  I>iffest.  Such 
merits  as  it  possesses — simpUcity  of  arrangement,  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  of  expression — ^belong  rather  to  Qains, 
who  has  been  closely  followed  wherever  the  alterations 
in  the  law  had  not  made  him  obsolete,  than  to  Tribonian. 
However,  the  spirit  of  that  great  legal  classic  seems  to 
have  in  •  measure  dwelt  with  and  inspired  the  inferior 
men  who  were  recasting  his  work ;  the  InOittiteM  is  better 
both  in  Latinity  and  in  substance  than  we  should  have 
expected  from  the  condition  of  Latin  letteis  at  that  epoch, 
better  than  the  other  laws  which  emanate  from  Jnstinian. 
Li  the  four  years  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between 
tiie  publication  of  the  Codea  and  that  of  the  Digetl, 
many  important  changes  had  been  made  in  the  law,  notably 
by  Ae  publication  of  the  "  Fifty  Decisions,"  whidi  setded 
many  questions  that  had  exercised  the  legal  mind  and 
given-  occasion  to  intricate  statutory  provisions.  It  was 
uerefore  natural  that  the  idea  ahonld  present  itself  of 
tevising  the  Codex,  so  as  io  introdnoe  these  changes  into  it, 
(or  by  so  doings  not  only  would  it  be  simplified,  but  the 
one  Tolnme  would  again  be  made  to  contain  the  whole 
Btatuta  law,  whereas  now  it  was  necessary  to  read  along 
with  it  the  ordinances  issued  since  its  publication.  Accord- 
ingly another  commission  was  appointed,  oonsisting  of  Tri- 
bonian with  (our  other  coa4iutors,  full  power  being  given 
fhem  not  only  to  incorporate  the  new  constitutions  with 
the  Codex  and  make  in  it  the  requisite  changes,  but  also 
to  revise  the  Codex  generally,  cutting  down  or  filling  in 
wherever  they  thought  it  necessaiy  to  do  soi  This  work 
was  completed  in  a  few  months ;  and  in  Kovember  634, 
the  revised  Codex  (Codex  r^petittt  prmleetionu)  was  pro- 
mulgated widi  the  force  of  law,  prefaced  by  a  constitution 
{ConU  nobit)  which  sets  forth  ito  history,  and  declares  it 
to  be  alone  authoritative,  the  fwmer  Codex  being  abro- 
gated. It  is  this  revised  Codex  which  has  come  down  to 
the  modem  world,  all  copies  of  the  earlier  edition  having 
disappeared. 

nw  eonititatians  contained  in  it  munbar  M82,  the  etrliett  dating 
from  Hadrian,  tha  latest  being  of  oonns  Jutiniui's  own.  X  f«w 
that  bdong  to  tii*  paiiod  to  whiob  tJka  gnUa  p*rt  of  the  ZHfif 
bdongi,  i,e.,  the  ao.otll«d  olsasical  period  of  Bonuin  law  down  to 
tiu  ^e  of  Alexander  Sevens  (S(M) ;  but  the  gnat  majoiitv  are 
kter,  and  belong  to  one  or  othsr  of  tbe  foor  gnat  etu  of  impoial  hgis- 
lation,  the  eni  of  Diocletian,  of  Constentins,  of  Theodosfos  IL,  and 
of  Jiuitbiian  ^im««1f  Altbongh  tUa  Codex  ia  aaid  to  have  the  same 
ganaral  order  aa  that  of  the  Digat,  viz.,  the  order  of  the  Perpetual 
Edict,  there  an  conaiderable  diSerencaa  of  arrangement  between  the 
t«a  It  ia  divided  into  trelTS  booka.  Ita  contenta,  althongh  of 
oonne  of  the  ntmoat  pnotical  importance  to  the  lavyen  of  that 
timay  and  of  much  valne  atill,  hiatorical  aa  veil  aa  legal,  an  far  leu 
intereiting  and  adentifically  adminble  than  the  eztncta  pnaarred 
in  the  D&tl.  The  djffennoe  ia  even  greater  than  that  between  the 
Kngliah  Beporta  of  Caaea  decided  ainca  the  daya  of  Lotd  Holt  snd 
the  Eogliah  Acta  ofJPailiamant  for  the  same  two  oantorias. 


The  emperot'a  achema  was  sow  eompleta.  All  tha  Soman  la« 
had  been  gathered  into  two  Tolumea  oiiiat  immoderate  aiae,  and  a 
Batisfnctary  mannal  for  beginnen  added.  Bat,  aa  the  appetite  eomea 
with  eating,  Joatiniaa  and  Tribonian  had  gnmn  ao  fond  of  lasialat- 
ing  that  thev  found  it  hard  to  leave  off.  IConoTwr,  the  ■mj  aiaa* 
plificationa  that  had  been  ao  far  effected  branght  into  view  witif  mon 
deameaa  each  anomaliea  or  pieoea  of  iiy  natiea  aa  atill  continned  to 
deform  the  law.  Thoa  no  aooner  had  the  work  been  nnnded  i^ 
than  freah  azereacencea  began  to  be  oreated  by  the  paUication  of 
new  lawa.  Between  534  and  686  Juatinian  iaaoed  a  gnat  mat' 
bar  of  ordinancea,  dealing  with  all  aorta  of  anbjecta,  and  Bationalj 
altering  the  law  on  many  jiointa, — ^the  m^ority  npearing  befon 
the  death  of  Tribonian,  which  happened  in  646.  Taeaa  mSinaneta 
are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  new  conatitutiona,  Jtcvdlm  eaniU. 
tviimeM  poet  CddietM  {r—pui  tiar^ut),  i'otelt.  Althongh  the 
emperor  had  atated  in  j^Uiahing  the  Coda  that  all  fiuther  atatatas 
(if  any)  would  be  officially  collected,  this  promiae  doea  not  aeem  to 
haTs  been  ndeemad.  The  three  coUeotiaaa  of  the  JTomZi  which  we 
poaaeaa  an  apparently  private  ooIleeUone,  nor  do  wa  even  know  how 
many  auch  conatitutiona  wen  promulgated.  One  of  the  thraa  een.- 
taina  188  (together  with  13  EdietaX  but  aome  of  theae  an  by 
the  empeion  Justin  II.  and  Tiberiua  II.  Another,  the  ao-eallad 
AKoow  <jf  Julian,  oontaina  126  Norala  in  Latin ;  and  tha  third, 
the  ZUtr  jltMnMrnrum  or  FiUgata  Vtrtio,  haa  184,  alao  ia  Latiji. 
Thialaat  waa  the  colleotionfint  blown  and  ehiath-naed  in  thaAVeat 
during  the  Middle  Agee ;  and  of  ita  184  only  97  bava  been  written 
on  by  the  alotntaru  at  mediaval  commantatora ;  theaa  thcRfon 
alone  have  been  received  aa  binding  in  thcaa  coonttiaa  whieh  neog- 
nin  and  obey  the  Boman  lav, — aoootding  to  the  mudn.  QuiefiBi 
rum  oftueeit  gUma,  tiec  agtuueit  euria.  Aim,  vhereaa  Joatinias'a  ean- 
atitutioiia  contained  in  the  Codex  van  all  iaaned  in  Latin,  tha  leat 
of  the  book  being  in  that  tongue,  theae  Hbttlt  ven  neariy  all  pah- 
liahed  in  Qreek,  Latin  tnnalationa  being  of  ooona  made  for  the 
uae  of  the  veatam  proTincea.  They  an  vary  balky,  and  vith  tke 
exception  of  a  few,  particularly  ths  llStli  and  USu,  «liieh  isti»- 
dace  the  moat  aweeping  and  buidabla  laforma  into  tha  law  of  intes- 
tate aucceaaios,  an  much  mon  intanating  aa  aapplying  materials 
for  the  hiatory  of  tha  time,  aoclal,  acanomical,  and  aecleaiaatifal,  than 
in  reapeot  of  any  purely  legal  marita.  Thay  may  be  fomul  printed 
in  any  edition  of  the  Corsua  Jurit  OMlit. 

Thia  Corput  Jurit,  which  bean  and  immortalixaa  Joatinian'a  nain^ 
conaiata  of  tha  four  booka  deaeribed  above :— (I)  the  anthotixed  ool- 
laotlon  of  imperial  ordisaneaa  (Codex  ConilUuilaiium)  i  (S)  tha 
anthoriied  collection  of  extraeta  bam  the  gnat  Jorists  (Mftilm 
or  Pandeelm) ;  (31  the  elementary  handbook  (/iiaHlK«Maa);  (4)  the 
nnauthoiind  collaotion  of  conatitotiona  aabaequent  to  ua  Oodta 

(JVOMZbl). 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the  reader  will  per- 
ceive that  Justinian  did  not,  according  to  a  strict  use  of 
terms,  codify  the  Roman  law.  By  a  codification,  we  vnds*- 
stand  the  reduction  of  the  whole  pre-existing  body  of  lav 
to  a  new  form,  the  restating  it  in  a  series  of  propositioD% 
scientifically  ordered,  which  may  or  may  not  contain  aome 
new  snbstance,  bnt  are  at  any  rate  new  in  form.  H  ha 
had,  so  to  speak,  thrown  into  one  furnace  all  tha  lav  eoa- 
tained  in  the  treatises  of  the  jurists  and  in  the  imperial 
ordinances,  fused  them  dovrn,  the  gold  of  the  one  and  the 
silver  of  the  other,  and  nm  them  out  into  new  mooUia^  thia 
would  have  been  codification.  What  he  did  do  waa  aome- 
thing  quite  different  It  was  not  oodifioatioii  but  oooaoli- 
dati<»i,  not  remoulding  bnt  abridging.  He  made  extneta 
from  the  existing  law,  preserving  tiie  old  words,  and  merely 
cutting  out  repetitions,  removing  coutiadictions,  retrenching 
superfluities,  so  as  immensely  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  tha 
whole.  And  he  made  not  one  set  of  sneh  eztiaola  hot 
two,  one  for  the  jurist  law,  the  other  for  the  statute  lav. 
He  gave  to  poeterifynot  one  code  but  two  digests  oc  ooDse- 
tions  of  extracts,  which  are  new  only  to  this  eitsnt  Hia* 
they  are  arranged  in  a  new  order,  having  been  pMfiooaly 
altogether  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  that  hen 
and  there  their  words  have  been  modified  in  order  tc  bring 
one  extract  into  harmony  with  aome  other,  beept  for 
this,  the  matter  is  old  in  expresaion  as  well  aa  in  aob- 
stanoei 

Thus  regarded,  and  even  omitting  to  lemaik  Aat  Uis 
■  Novelt,  never  having  been  officially  collected,  mudh  laea 
incorporated  with  the  Codex,  mar  the  symmetry  of  the 
structure^  Justinian's  work  may  appear  to  entitle  him  and 
Tribonian  to  much  less  credit  than  they  have  naoaOjr 
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toeeired  for  it  Snt  let  it  t>e  olnerved,  first,  that  to 
reduce  the  hnge  and  oonfused  mau  of  pre-ezUting  law  into 
the  compau  of  these  two  eoUeetions  was  an  immense 
pimotical  benefit  to  the  empire;  iscondly,  that,  whereas  the 
work  which  he  nndertook  was  aceompUshed  in  seven  yesn, 
the  infinitely  mora  difficult  task  of  codification  might 
probably  have  been  left  nnfinished  at  Tribonian'a  death, 
or  eren  at  Justinian's  own,  and  been  abandoned  by  his 
aneeessor;  thirdly,  that  in  the  extracts  preserved  in  the 
Piffttt  we  haye  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  legal  luminaries 
given  in  their  own  admirably  lucid,  philosophical,  and 
concise  language,  while  in  the  extracts  of  which  the  Coekx 
is  composed  we  find  valuable  historical  evidence  bearing  on 
the  administration  and  social  condition  of  the  later  pagan 
and  earlier  Christian  empire;  fourthly,  that  Justinian's 
age,  that  is  to  say,  the  intellect  of  the  men  whose  services 
lie  commanded,  was  quite  unequal  to  so  vast  an  undertak- 
ing as  the  fusing  upon  seientifio  principles  into  one  new 
organio  whole  of  Uie  entire  law  of  the  empire.  With 
mfficient  time  and  labour,  the  work  might  no  doubt  have 
been  done ;  but  what  we  possess  of  Justinian's  own  legisla- 
tion, and  still  more  what  we  know  of  the  general  condition 
of  literary  and  legal  capacity  in  his  time,  makes  it  certain 
that  it  would  not  have  been  well  done,  and  that  the  result 
would'  have  been  not  more  valuable  to  the  Romans  of  that 
age,  and  much  less  valuaUe  to  the  modem  world,  than  are 
the  results,  preserved  in  the  Digest  and  the  Codex,  of  what 
be  and  Tribonian  actually  did. 

To  the  merits  of  the  work  as  sctoally  performed  some 
reference  has  already  been  madei  The  chief  defect  of  the 
Diffett  is  in  point  of  scientific  arrangement,  a  matter  about 
which  the  Roman  lawyers,  perhaps  one  may  say  the 
ancients  generally,  cared  very  littl&  There  are  some  re- 
petitions and  some  inconsistencies,  but  not  more  than  may 
fairly  be  allowed  for  in  a  compilation  of  such  magnitude 
•xecnted  so  rapicUy.  Tribonian  has  been  blamed  for  the 
insertions  the  compilers  made  in  the  sentences  of  the  old 
joriats  (the  so-called  SmblemtUa  Tnboniani) ;  but  it  was 
•  port  of  Justinian's  plan  that  such  insertions  should  be 
made,  so  as  to  adapt  those  sentences  to  the  law  as  settled 
in  the  emperor'-s  time.  On  Justinian's  own  laws,  contained 
in  the  Codex  and  in  his  ITovdt,  a  somewhat  leas  favourable 

Cdgment  must  be  pronounced.  They,  and  especially  the 
tter,  are  diffuse  and  often  lax  in  expression,  needlessly 
pioH:^  and  pompously  rhetorical.  The  policy  of  many, 
partienlarly  of  those  which  deal  with  ecclesiastical  matters, 
may  also  be  condemned;  yet  some  gratitude  is  due  to 
the  legislator  who  put  the  law  of  intestate  suc<Jession  on 
that  plain  and  rational  footing  whereon  it  has  ever  since 
continued  to  stand.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that, 
although  Justinian  is  so  mnch  more  familiar  t6  us  by  his 
legislation  than  by  anything  else,  this  sphere  of  his  imperial 
labour  b  hardly  referred  to  by  any  of  the  contemporary 
historians,  and  then  only  with  censure.     Procopins  com- 

Elains  that  he  and  Tribonian  were  always  repealing  old 
kwa  and  enacting  new  ones,  and  accuses  them  of  venal 
motives  for  doing  so. 

Thi  Oarput  Juris  of  JnstiiilaB  contiiinad  to  be,  with  of  eonne  ■ 
few  sdditions  in  ths  ordintnoes  of  racoMding  ainpacors,  tli*  chiaf 
Uw4iook  of  tha  Bomsa  world  till  the  tim*  of  the  Uieadoiuan 
dynastr,  whn,  towards  the  end  of  the  Mh  oentury,  a  new  ■ystem 
was  prapand  and  iuiud  by  those  sovoreigns,  whioh  we  know  u  the 
Satuica.  It  is  of  aonne  written  in  Qre^  sad  eoniitti  of  parts  of 
the  anbatenoe  of  tha  Oodea  and  the  Difl,  thrown  together  and  often 
altered  in  eipraialnn.  together  with  aoma  matter  £rom  the  NottU 
and  imperial  otdinaneea  poaterior  to  Jnatinian.  In  tha  veatem 
proyineaa^  wUeh  had  been  wholly  aerered  irom  the  empire  befoie 
tb*  paUieation  of  the  Satttiea,  tha  law  as  aettlad  by  JnsttnJaa 
IwM  iti  groand ;  bat  co^ea  of  the  Cormu  Jvrii  wen  extremely 
tan,  nor  old  the  stody  of  it  revive  nntil  the  end  of  the  11th  oen* 
tair. 

ne  beat  edition  of  the  2>^<i(  is  that  of  Uommaan,  Berlin, 
1888-70,  snd  of  the  Ooita  that  of  Kmsger,  Berlin,  1878-77. 


2.  In  his  financial  administration  of  the  empire,  Justinian 
is  represented  to  us  as  being  at  once  rapacious  and 
extravagant  His  unwearied  activity  and  inordinate  vanity 
led  him  to  form  all  kinds  of  expensive  projects,  and  under- 
take a  great  many  costly  public  works,  many  of  them,  such 
as  the  erection  of  palaces  and  churches,  unremunerative. 
The  money  needed  for  these,  for  his  wars,  and  for  buying 
off  the  barbarians  who  threatened  the  frontiers,  had  to  be 
obtained  by  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people  They 
suffered,  not  only  from  the  regular  taxes,  which  were  seldom 
remitted  even  after  bad  seasons,  but  also  from  monopolies ; 
and  Frocopius  goes  so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  emperor 
made  a  practice  of  farther  recruiting  his  treasury  by  con- 
fiscating on  alight  or  fictitious  pretexts  the  property  of 
persona  who  had  displeased  Theodora  or  himself,  Fiscal 
severities  were  no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  insurrections 
which  now  and  then  broke  out,  and  in  the  graveat  of 
which,  632  A.l>.,  thirty  thonaand  persons  ate  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  capital  It  is  not  always  eaay  to  discover, 
putting  together  the  trustworthy  evidence  of  Justinian's 
own  laws  and  the  angry  complaints  of  Procopins,  what  was 
the  nature  and  justification  of  the  changes  made  in  tha  civil 
administtatioa  But  the  general  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  these  changes  were  always  in  the  direction  of  further 
centralization,  increasing  the  power  of  the  chief  ministers 
and  their  offices,  bringing  all  more  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  crown,  and  in  some  eases  limiting  the  powers  and 
appropriating  the  funds  of  local  munieip^ties.  Financial 
necessities  compelled  retrenchment,  so  that  a  certain  number 
of  office  were  suppressed  altogether,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  office-holding  class,  which  was  numerous  and  wei^thy, 
and  had  almoat  come  to  look  on  the  civil  servi.:j  as  its 
hereditary  posseeaion.  The  moat  remarkable  instance  of 
this  policy  was  the  discontinuance  of  the  consulship.  This 
great  office  had  remained  a  dignity  centuries  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  power;  but  it  was  a  very  costiy  dignity,  tha 
holder  being  expected  to  spend  large  sums  in  public  displays. 
As  these  sums  were  provided  by  the  state,  Justinian  saved 
something  considetule  by  stopping  the  payment  He 
named  no  conaul  after  Basilins,  who  was  the  name-giving 
eonsnl  of  the  year  541  x.r>. 

In  a  bureaucntio  despotism  the  greatest  merit  of  a 
sovereign  is  to  chooae  capable  and  honest  ministers. 
Justinian's  selections  were  nsnally  capable,  but  not  so  often 
honest ;  probably  it  was  hard  to  find  thoroughly  upright 
people ;  possibly  they  were  not  the  people  who  would  have 
been  meet  serviceable  in  catiying  out  the  imperial  will, 
and  eapecially  in  replenishing  tiie  imperial  treasury.  Even 
the  great  Tribonian  labours  under  the  reproach  of  corruption, 
whiU  the  fact  that  Justinian  maintained  John  of  Cappadocia 
in  power  long  after  his  greed,  his  nnscrupulousneaa,  and 
the  excesses  of  his  private  life  had  excited  the  anger  of  the 
whole  empire,  reflects  littie  credit  on  his  own  prindplea  of 
government  and  sense  of  duty  to  his  sulgecta.  The 
department  of  administration  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
felt  most  personal  interest  was  that  of  public  works.  He 
spent  immense  sums  on  buildings  of  all  sorts,  on  qnayawid 
harbonra,  on  fortifications,  repairing  the  walls  of  cities  and 
erecting  casties  in  Thrace  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  on  aqneducts,  on  monasteries,  above  all,  upon 
churches.  Of  these  works  only  two  remain  perfect,  St 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  now  a  mosque,  and  one  of  the 
arddtectnral  wonders  of  the  world,  and  the  church  of  SS. 
Seigins  and  Bacchus,  now  commonly  called  Littie  St  Sophia, 
which  atanda  liwnt  half  a  mile  from  the  great  church,  and 
is  in  its  way  a  very  delicate  and  beautiful  piece  of  work. 
The  church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  though  built  in 
Justinian's  reign,  and  containing  mosaic  picturea  of  him 
and  Theodora,  does 'not  appear  to  have  owed  anything  ta 
hli  mind  or  pniMb 
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S.  Jnstiiuan's  ecclesiastical  policy  was  so  complex  and 
rtrjing  that  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  do  mora  than  indicate  its  bare  outlines.  For  many 
years  before  the  accession  of  his  oncle  Justin,  the  Eastern 
irorld  had  been  Tezsd  by  the  stmggles  of  the  Honophyslte 
paity,  who  recognized  only  one  nature  in  Christ,  against 
the  view  which  then  and  ever  since  has  maintained  itself 
C3  orthodox,  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  coexisted 
in  Him.  The  latter  doctrine  had  triumphed  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon,  and  was  held  by  the  whole  Western 
Church,  bnt  Egypt,  great  part  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
md  a  considerable  minority  even  in  Constantinople  clung 
to  Monophysitism.  The  emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius 
had  been  strongly  suspected  of  it,  and  the  Boman  bishops 
had  refused  to  communicate  with  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople since  481,  when  they  had  cnodemned  Acacius 
for  accepting  the  formula  of  conciliation  issued  by  Zena 
One  of  Justinian's  first  public  acts  was  to  put  an  end 
to  this  schism  by  inducing  Justin  to  make  the  then  patri- 
arch renounce  this  formula  and  declare  his  full  adhesion 
to  the  creed  of  Chalcedon.  When  he  Umself  came  to  the 
throne  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Monophysites  to 
come  in  by  summoning  some  of  their  leaders  to  a  con- 
ference. This  failing,  he  ejected  sutpected  prelates,  and 
occasionally  persecuted  them,  though  with  far  leas  severity 
than  that  applied  to  the  heretics  of  a  deeper  dye,  such  as 
Montanists  or  even  Arians,  Not  long  afterwards,  his  atten- 
tion having  been  called  to  the  spread  of  Origenistic  opinions 
in  Syria,  he  issued  an  edict  condemning  fourteen  proposi- 
tions drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Alexandrian,  and 
caused  a  synod  to  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mennas 
(whom  he  had  named  patriarch  of  Constantinople),  which 
renewed  the  condemnation  of  the  impugned  doctrines  and 
anathematized  Origen  himself.  Still  later,  he  was  induced 
by  the  machinations  of  some  of  the  prelates  who  haunted 
his  court,  and  by  the  influence  of  Theodora,  herself  mnch 
interested  in  theological  questions,  and  more  than  suspected 
of  Xlonophysitism,  to  raise  a  needless,  mischieTous,  and  pro- 
tracted controversy.  The  Honophysites  sometimes  alleged 
that  they  could  not  accept  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon because  that  council  had  not  condemned,  bnt  (as  they 
argued)  virtually  approved,  three  writers  tainted  with  Nes- 
torian  principles,  viz.,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret, 
and  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa.  It  was  represented  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  still  pursued  by  the  desire  to  bring  back 
the  schismatics,  that  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken 
towards  reconciliation  if  a  condemnation  of  these  teachers, 
or  rather  of  such  of  their  books  as  were  complained  of, 
conld  be  brought  about,  since  then  the  Cholcedonian  party 
would  be  purged  from  any  appearance  of  sympathy  widi 
the  errors  of  Nestorius.  Kot  stopping  to  reflect  that  in 
the  angry  and  suspicious  state  of  men's  minds  he  was 
sure  to  lose  as  much  in  one  direction  as  he  would  gain  in 
the  other,  Justinian  entered  into  the"  idea,  and  put  forth 
an  edict  exposing  and  denouncing  the  errors  contained 
in  the  writings  of  Theodore  generally,  in  the  treatise  of 
Theodoret  against  Cyril  of  Alezandru,  and  in  a  letter  of 
Bishop  Ibas  (a  letter  whose  authenticity  was  doubted, 
bnt  wtiich  passed  under  his  name)  to  the  Persian  bishop 
Maria.  This  edict  was  circulated  through  the  Christian 
world  (0  be  subscribed  by  the  bishops.  The  four  Eastern 
patiiareha,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Eastern  prelates 
generally,  ■nbacribed,  though  reluctantly,  for  it  was  felt 
that  a  dangerous  precedent  was  being  set  when  dead  authors 
were  anathematized,  and -that  this  new  movement  could 
hardly  fail  to  weaken  the.  authority  of  the  oooneil  of 
Chalcedon.  Among  the  Western  biohops,  who  were  lass 
disposed  both  to  Monophysitism  and  to  subservience,  and 
especially  by  those  of  Africa,  the  edict  vtM  earnestly 
resisted.     Wheq  it  was  found  that  Pope  Yigilins  did  not 


forthwith  comply,  he  was  summoned  to  Consbantinoiile, 
Even  thero  he  resisted,  not  so  much,  it  would  feem,  from 
any  scmples  of  his  own,  for  he  was  not  a  high-minded 
man,  as  bccanse  he  knew  that  he  dared  not  return  to  Italy 
if  he  gave  way.  Iiong  diaputea  and  negotiations  followed, 
tiis  end  of  wluch  was  that  Justinian  summoned  a  general 
conncil  of  the  church,  that  which  we  reckon  the  Fifth, 
which  condemned  the  impugned  writings,  and  anathe- 
matized several  other  heretical  authors  Its  decrees  wen 
received  in  the  East,  bat  long  contested  in  the  Western 
Church,  where  a  schism  arose  tiiat  lasted  for  seTenfy  yean. 
This  is  the  controversy  known  as  that  of  the  Three  Cbapten 
(IVm  eo^Wo,  r^  Kc^ifXua),  apparently  from  the  three 
propositions  or  condemnations  contained  in  Justinian's 
original  edict,  one  relating  to  Theodore's  writings  and 
person,  the  second  to  the  incriminated  treatise  of  Theodoret 
(whose  person  was  not  attacked),  the  third  to  the  letter  (if 
genuine)  of  Ibas  (see  Hefcle,  CmeUiengetchidUt,  iL  777). 

At  the  very  end  of  his  long  career  of  theoloj^eal  dis- 
cussion, Justinian  himself  lapsed  into  heresy,  by  accepting 
the  doctrine  that  the  earthly  body  of  Christ  was  incormp- 
tible,  insensible  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  advanced  by  Julian,  bishop  of  HalieatDsssas, 
and  want  by  the  name  of  Aphthartodocetism.  According 
to  his  usual  practice,  he  issued  an  edict  enforcing  this  view, 
and  requiring  all  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  and  bishops  to 
subscribe  to  it  Some,  who  not  unnaturally  held  that  it 
was  rank  Monophysitism,  refused  at  once,  and  were  deprived 
of  their  sees,  among  them  Eutychins  the  eminent  patriaith 
of  Constantinople.  Others  snbmitted  or  temporized ;  but, 
before  there  had  been  time  enough  for  the  matter  to  be 
carried  throngh,  the  emperor  died,  having  tarnished  if  not 
utterly  forfeited  by  this  last  error  the  reputation  won  by  s 
life  devoted  to  the  service  of  orthodoxy. 

As  no  preceding  sovereign  had  been  so  mnch  interested 
in  church  affairs^  so  none  seems  to  have  shown  so  mnch 
activity  as  a  persecutor  both  of  heathens  and  of  heretica. 
He  renewed  with  additional  starii^ency  the  laws  against 
both  these  classes.  The  former  embraced  a  large  part  of 
the  rural  population  in  certain  aeelnded  diatriets,  sodi  ss 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Peloponnesna ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  efforts  directed  against  them  reetdted  in  the  forcible 
bsptirm  of  seventy  thousand  persons  in  Asia  Minor  alona 
Heathenism,  however,  survived ;  we  find  it  in  Laconia  is 
the  end  of  the  9th  oentury,  and  in  northern  Syria  it  has 
lasted  till  our  own  times.  There  were  also  a  giwd  many 
crypto-pagans  among  the  educated  population  of  the  capital. 
Procopiua,  for  instance,  if  he  was  not  actually  a  pagan,  was 
certainly  very  littie  of  a  Christian.  Inqoiriea  made  in 
the  thini  year  of  Justinian's  reign  drove  nearly  all  of  these 
persons  into  an  outward  conformity,  and  their  offiipring 
seem  to  have  become  ordinary  Christiana.  '  At  Athens,  the 
philoiophen  who  taught  in  the  schools  haHovred  \ij 
memories  of  Plato  still  openly  professed  what  passed  fdr 
heathenism,  thongh  it  waa  really  a  body  of  moral  doctrine, 
strongly  tinged  with  mysticism,  in  which  there  was  far 
more  of  Christianity  and  of  the  speculative  metaphysics  of 
the  East  than  of  ttie  old  Olympian  religion.  Justinian, 
partly  from  religions  motives,  partly  becanae  he  disconi- 
tenaneed  all  rivals  to  the  imperial  university  of  Constanti- 
nople^ doaed  these  Athenian  schools  (629).  The  pro- 
fessors songht  lefnge  at  the  court  of  Choaroea,  king  of 
Persia,  bnt  were  soon  so  much  disgusted  by  the  ideas  and 
practieea  of  the  fire-worshippers  that  they  returned  to  tha 
empire,  Chosroea  having  magnanimously  obtained  from 
Justinian  a  promise  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  paia 
the  rest  of  their  days  unmolested.  Heresy  proved  mora 
obstinate.  Tha  severities  directed  against  the  Montanisti 
of  Phrygia  led  to  a  fnrions  war,  in  whidt  most  of  the  aectarics 
perished,  while  the  doctrine  was  not  extinguished.     Hank 
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Itm  proToked  the  SamaritaM  to  a  rerolt,  from  whose 
effects  Palestine  had  not  recovered  when  conquered  hj  the 
Arabs  in  the  following  century.  The  ITestoriana  and  the 
EntTchian  Honophysitea  were  not  threatened  with  each 
serere  civil  penalties,  although  their  worship  was  interdicted, 
and  their  bishop*  were  sometimes  banished ;  but  this  vexa- 
tions treatment  wm  quite  enough  to  keep  them  disaffected, 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  Mahometan  conquests  may  be  partly 
traced  to  that  alienation  of  the  balk  of  the  Egyptian  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Syrian  population  which  dates  from 
Justinian's  persecutions.' 

4.  Justinian  was  engaged  in  three  great  foreign  wars,  two 
of  them  of  his  own  seeking,  the  third  a  legacy  which  nearly 
every  emperor  had  come  into  for  three  centuries,  the  secular 
atrife  of  Rome  and  Persia.  The  Sassanid  kings  of  Persia 
rnled  a  dominion  which  extended  from  the  confines  of 
Syria  to  those  of  India,  and  from  the  straits  of  Oman  to 
the  Caucasus.  The  martial  character  of  their  population 
tnade  them  forfbidable  enemies  to  the  Romans,  whose  troops 
were  at  this  epoch  mainly  barbarians,  the  settled  and 
civilized  subjects  of  the  empire  being  as  a  rule  averse  to 
war.  When  Justinian  came  to  the  throne,  his  troops  were 
maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  on  the  Euphrates  against 
the  armies  of  Kobad.  After  some  campaigns,  in  which 
the  skill  of  Belisariaa  obtained  considerable  successes,  a 
peace  was  concluded  in  633  with  Chosroes  Annshirvan, 
who  had  succeeded  Kobad  two  yean  before.  This  lasted 
till  039,  when  Chosroes  declared  war,  alleging  that  Justinian 
had  been  secretly  intriguing  against  him  with  the  Ephtha- 
lite  Huns,  and  doubtless  moved  by  alarm  and  envy  at  the 
victories  which  the  Romans  had  been  gaining  in  Italy.  The 
emperor  was  too  much  occupied  in  the  West  to  be  able 
adequately  to  defend  his  eastern  frontier.  Chosroes 
advanced  into  Syria  with  little  resistance,  and  in  640 
captured  Antioch,  then  the  greatest  city  in  Asia,  carrying 
off  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  The  war  continued  wi^ 
varying  fortunes  for  four  years  more  in  this  quarter ;  while 
in  the  meantime  an  even  fiercer  struggle  had  begun  in  the 
mountainous  region  inhabited  by  the  Lazes  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Black  Sea.  When  after  two  and 
twenty  years  of  fighting  no  substantial  advantage  had  been 
gained  by  either  party,  Chosroes  agreed  in  662  to  a  peace 
which  left  Lazica  to  the  Romans,  but  under  the  dishonour- 
able condition  of  their  paying  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
annually  to  the  Persian  kiug^  Thus  no  result  of  permanent 
importMce  flowed  from  these  Persian  wars,  except  that  they 
greatly  weakened  the  Roman  empire,  increased  Justinian's 
financial  embarrassments,  and  prevented  him  from  prosecut- 
ing with  sufficient  vigour  his  enterprises  in  the  WesL 

These  enterprises  bad  begun  in  633  with  an  attack  on 
the  Vandals,  who  were  then  reigning  in  Africa.  BeUsarius, 
despatched  from  Constantinople  wiUi  a  large  fleet  and  army, 
landed  without  opposition,  an<l  destroyed  the  barbarian 
power  in  two  engagements.  North  Africa  from  beyond 
the  straits  of  Qibraltar  to  the  Syrtes  became  again  a 
BomsD  province,  although  the  Moorish  tribes  of  the 
interior  maintained  a  species  of  independence ;  and  part  of 
•outhem  Spain  was  also  recovered  for  the  empire.  The 
ease  with  which  so  important  a  conquest  had  been  effected 
encouraged  Jnstinian  to  attadc  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
whose  kingdom,  though  vast  in  extent,  for  it  included  part 
of  south-eastern  Oaul,  Rhsetia,  Dalmatia,  and  part  of 
Fannonia,  as  well  as  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica, 
had  been  grievously  weakened  by  the  death  first  of  the 
great  Theodoric,  and  some  years  later  of  his  grandson 
Athalarie,  so  that  the  Oothic  nation  was  practically  without 

'  T'  '  a  Mler  •coonnt  of  ths  eoclHiutical  policy  of  Jutmlin  asd 
Its  nnltt  the  preieiit  writer  Tentnras  to  nfer  to  ths  article  "  Jiu- 
tlnlftn  "  which  he  hu  cootribated  to  the  tUr4  Tolajns  of  Dr  Qotith's 
PiftUmary  </  Christian  Biofrafhf. 


a  head.  Justbian  began  the  war  in  635,  'taking  as  Ms 
pretext  the  murder  of  Queen  Amalasontlm,  daughter  of 
Theodoric,  who  had  placed  herself  under  his  protection, 
and  alleging  that  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  had  always 
owned  a  species  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  at  Constanti- 
nople. There  was  some  foundation  for  this  claim,  although 
of  course  it  could  not  have  been  made  effective  agunst 
Theodoric,  who  was  more  powerful  than  his  supposed 
suzerain.  Belisarius,  who  had  been  m&de  commander  of 
the  Italian  expedition,  overran  Sicily,  reduced  southern 
Italy,  and  in  636  occupied  Rome.  Here  he  was  attacked 
in  tiie  following  year  by  Vitigis,  who  had  been  chosen 
king  by  the  Ooths,  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  After  a 
siege  of  more  than  a  year,  the  energy,  skill,  and  courage 
of  Belisarius,  and  the  sickness  which  was  preying  on  Us 
troops,  obliged  Vitigis  to  retire^  Belisarius  pursued  his 
diminished  army  northwards,  shut  him  up  in  Bavenna, 
and  ultimately  received  the  surrender  of  that  impregnable 
city.  Vitigis  was  sent  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  where 
Jnstinian  treated  him,  as  he  had  previously  treated  the 
captive  Vandal  king,  with  clemency.  The  imperial 
administration  was  established  through  Italy,  but  its 
rapacity  soon  began  to  excite  discontent,  and  the  kernel  of 
the  Oothic  nation  had  not  submitted.  After  two  short 
and  unfortunate  reigns,  the  crown  had  been  bestowed  on 
Totila  or  Baduila,  a  warrior  of  distinguished  abilities,  who 
by  degrees  drove  the  imperial  gener^  and  governors  out 
of  Italy,  belisarius  was  sent  against  him,  but  with  forces 
too  small  for  the  gravity  of  Uie  situation.  He  moved 
from  place  to  place  during  several  years,  but  saw  city 
after  city  captured  by  or  open  its  gates  to  Totila,  till  only 
Ravenna,  Otranto,  and  Ancona  remained.  Jnstinian  was 
occupied  by  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  of  the  Three 
Chapters,  and  had  not  the  money  to  fit  out  a  proper  aimy 
and  fleet;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  ever 
have  roused  himself  to  the  necessary  exertions  but  for  ths 
presence  at  Constantinople  of  a  knot  of  Roman  exiles,  who 
kept  urging  him  to  reconquer  Italy,  representing  that  with 
their  help  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  it  would  not 
\»  a  difficult  enterprise.  Ilie  emperor  at  lost  complied, 
and  in  652  a  powerful  army  was  despatched  under  Narses, 
an  Armenian  eunuch  now  advanced  in  life,  but  reputed  the 
most  skilful  general  of  the  age,  as  Belisarius  was  the  hottest 
soldier.  He  marched  along  the  coast  of  the  Qulf  of  Venice, 
and  encountered  the  army  of  Totila  at  Taginse,  not  far 
from  Cesena.  Totila  was  slain,  and  the  Oothic  cause 
irretrievably  lost  The  valiant  remains  of  the  nation  mode 
anotherstand  under  Teiason  the  Lactarian  hill  in  Campania; 
after  that  they  disappear  from  history.  Italy  was  recovered 
for  the  empire,  but  it  was  an  Italy  terribly  impoverished  and 
depopulated,  Trhose  possession  carried  little  strength  with 
ik  Jostinian's  policy-  both  in  the  Vandalic  and  in  the 
Oothio  war  stands  condemned  by  the  result  The  resources 
of  the  state,  which  might  better  have  been  spent  in  defend- 
ing the  northern  frontier  against  Slavs  and  Hans  and  the 
eastern  frontier  against  Persians,  were  consumed  in  the 
conquest  of  two  countries  which  had  suffered  too  mudi 
to  be  of  any  substantial  value,  and  which,  separated  by 
language  as  well  as  by  intervening  seas,  could  not  be  per- 
manently retained.  However,  Justinian  must  havs  been 
almost  pretematnrally  wise  to  have  foreseen  this:  his 
conduct  was  in  the  circumstances  only  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  an  ambitious  prince  who  perceived  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  territories  that  had  fonneriy 
belonged  to  the  empire,  and  over  which  its  rights  were 
conceived  to  be  only  suspended. 

Besides  these  three  great  foreign  wars,  Justinian's  reign 
was  troubled  by  a  constant  succession  of  border  inroads, 
especially  on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  various 
31aTpQi«  And  Honnish  tribe*  vho  were  ^ttablithed  alon^ 
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the  lowsr  DannBa  tad  on  flie  nortli  coast  of  tlia  Block 
Bea  mada.  /reqnent  msnuding  expeditiona  into  llirace  and 
Macedonia,  sometimes  penetrating  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Constantinople  in  on*  dueetion  and  the  isthmus  of  Corintii 
in  another.  Immense  damage  was  inflicted  by  these 
marauders  on  the  anbjects  of  the  empire,  who  seem  to  hare 
been  mostly  too  peaceable  to  defend  themselrei^  and  whom 
the  emperor  conid  not  spare  troops  enough  to  ptotecb 
Fields  were  laid  waste,  -Tillagea  bnmt,  large  nnmben  of 
people  carried  into  eaptirity;  and  on  one  oeeauon  the 
capital  was  itself  in  danger. 

It  only  tenuins  to  lay  somotUog  rigardiBC  JnsUiiUn'i  pononsl 
duoBotn  and  eapadtiw,  with  ragaid  to  wUA  a  grwt  dirsnity  ot 
o^dnbni  hat  axlitod  among  Uitcmni,  Tbo  dTUians,  looking  on 
torn  as  a  patriareli  at  thoir  mdanet,  haT*  as  a  mb  axtollod  his  wia- 
dom  and  Tirtna ;  while  nonlwUitioi  id  tho  Bomas  Chnnh,  bxim 
Oardlntl  Bannioi  downward^  hara  bmn  offogdod  ij  Ua  arbitnty 
eondnct  towda  the  popts,  and  by  his  hut  lap«  into  hoaiy,  and 
haT*  thanfon  baan  dupoiad  to  aecapt  tha  atoilai  which  aaeriba  to 
him  parfidy,  craalty,  rapadtr,  and  axttiriganot.  Tha  dUBonlty  (tf 
arrinng  at  a  fair  eonclnaion  ii  tnoreaiad  by  tba  bat  tiut  nocopina, 
who  la  our  ehiaf  aathoiity  for  tha  oranti  of  his  ralgn,  spaaks  witii 
STarr  dilTaTant  Toica  in  his  saent  mamoit*  (Uu  AnZdela^  tt/im  that 
wUoh  ha  ha*  oaad  in  hi*  paUiahad  hiatoiy,  and  that  aoma  cf  tha 
aacnaatJona  contained  in  the  farmer  work  an  ae  ranoorona  and  im- 
probable that  a  oaitain  meaanra  of  diaeradit  attasha*  to  ararything 
whieh  it  oontaina.  Tha  tmth  •earn*  to  be  tliat  Jnstinian  wa*  not  a 
cnat  rolar  in  tb*  higher  aana*  of  tha  word,  that  ia  to  aay,  a  man  of 
uig*  Tiawa,  deep  iaaght,  a  eapadty  tat  forming  jnat  icieh  plan*  a* 
the  droamatanoas  needad.  and  eartying  them  out  by  a  akilftil 
adaptation  of  neaaa  to  anda  Bnt  he  wa*  a  man  of  odnaidaraUa 
aUfitiaa,  wonderfnl  aotiTity  of  mind,  and  admirable  iiidnstty.  He 
wu  intereatad  in  many  thmg%  and  threw  himaelf  with  ardonr  into 
wbaterer  he  took  np ;  he  ooatrired  aoheraea  qnioUy,  and  pnahed 
tlkem  on  with  am  anem  which  nanaUy  mada  them  aoooead  whan  no 
lon^  time  wa*  needed,  for,  if  a  prqjeot  waa  delayed,  there  waa  a  riak 
of  hia  tiling  of  it  and  dnn)ping  it  Although  Tain  and  AiU  of  aelf- 
oonBdanoe,  be  was  aaaily  Mi  ^  thoaa  who  knew  how  to  gat  at  him, 
and  partionlarly  by  Iii*  wife.  She  exendaed  0nr  Um  that  inflnenoa 
whioh  a  atrongar  chataotar  alwaya  BMreiaea  0T«r  a  weaker,  whaterer 
their  reapeotiTipacition* ;  and  nnfortnnataly  it  waa  addom  a  good 
inflnence,  for  Theodora_aa«m*  to  hare  bean  a  woman  wh«u  with  all 

ndpleaaadno 

nd;  hi*  policy 

weU-oannderad 

view*,  bnt  dictated  by  the  hopea  and  fanoiea  of  the  moment  Hia 
aetiTity  waa  in  ao  far  a  miafortnna  a*  it  led  him  to  attempt  too  many 
tUnga  at  oneat  and  engage  in  nndertaUnga  ao  eoaUr  that  oppraadon 
became  neeeaaary  to  prorida  tha  ftanda  for  tham.  Eren  hi*  orrotioa 
to  work,  whieh  axeitea  onr  admiration  In  the  centra  of  a  Inxnriaa* 
eenrt,  wa*  to  a  great  extent  nnprolttabla,  for  it  waa  nudaly  giren  to 
flieolegioal  contiOTerdea  which  adthar  he  nor  any  one  die  oonU 
aettle.  Still,  after  making  all  dadnetion*,  it  ia  plain  that  the  man 
who  aooompUahad  eo  mnch,  and  kept  the  whole  world  ao  oceapied, 
a*  Joatinian  did  daring  tha  thirtr-eight  yaara  of  hi*  raiga,  most 
hare  poaaeaead  no  common  abilitiea.  He  waa  aflhble  and  eaay  of 
approach  to  all  hi*  aabjecta,  with  a  pleaeant  addiaaa ;  nor  doea  lie 
aaam  to  hare  been,  like  his  wife,  dther  cmd  or  rarengefiiL  We 
hear  aerard  timea  of  hia  aparing  thoaa  who  had  oonmued  agaiaat 
him.  Bnt  he  wu  not  aempnlott*  in  the  mean*  ha  empwyed,  and  he 
waa  willing  to  maintain  in  power  dateataUa  ministers  if  only  they 
aerrad  him  efldently  and  Oiled  hia  oolfen.  Hia  chief  peadon,  after 
tbat  tor  hia  own  fame  and  glory,  aaams  to  hare  been  for  theology  and 
religion  ;  it  wa*  in  thi*  field  that  hia  litaruty  powera  azertedl^em- 
adrea  (for  ha  wrote  oontrorerdd  treatiaea  and  hymna),  and  hi*  taata 
alao,  tor  among  hi*  nnmanae  bnildinga  tha  ehnrchea  are  these  on 
wliieh  he  spent  moat  thoaght  and  money,  Conndering  that  hia 
Ifgd  reforma  are  thoaa  by  whioh  hia  name  ia  mainlyknown  to 
poaterity,  it  ia  cnriooa  that  wa  ahonid  hare  hardly  any  information 
aa  to  hia  legal  knowledge,  or  the  ahais  wUoh  he  took  ia  thoaa 
reforma.  In  peraon  he  waa  lomawbat  abore  tite  middle  height, 
wdl-ahaped,  with  plen^  of  fnah  oolonr  in  bis  eheeka,  and  an 
axtraordinaqy  power  of  doing  without  food  and  alaep.  He  apant 
most  of  the  nij^t  in  reading  or  writing,  and  wonld  aomatimea  go 
for  a  day  with  no  food  hot  a  fow  green  herbs.  Two  moauo  fignraa 
of  him  exist  at  BsTanna,  one  in  tha  apse  of  thachonh  of  &  Titala, 
tha  other  in  the  chnrehcl  S.  Apdlinar*  ia  Urba  ;  bat  of  oooraeona 
cannot  be  ear*  how  for  in  such  a  atilf  matoid  the  portrdt  fairly 
repreaents  the  original.  Ha  had  no  children  by  his  marriage  wi^ 
Theodora,  sad  did  not  marry  after  her  decease.  On  his  death, 
whioh  took  plao*  Kovambei  14,  S86,  the  crown  passed  to  hia 
nephew  Jnatin  II. 

AvtKorttia.~fa  tha  life  of  Josttniaa  tha  ehiaf  anthorttiaa  arc 
noec^ns  [BUt9rtM^D$  Jtdi/Mt,  Ajuciola)  and  (from  US  A.B.) 


thsfidofyofiLgathias:  tha  Chronic!*  of  Johsanae  Ifdalaa  b  aha 
of  Tdoe,  Oocadond  refennoe  mnat  be  made  to  the  wrltii^  «f 
Jotdaaea  and  HaroalUni)*,  and  even  to  the  lata  coDjOatiana  a( 
Oedrenna  and  Zonarai,  Tha  Vila  JuMniani  of  LadawU  or 
Lndwig  (Hall*,  17tl),  a  work  of  patisnt  naearch,  ia'bwqneafly 
refarxad  to  by  Gibbon  in  hia  impo'taat  ehaptara  rdatiac  to  tha 
reign  of  Jnatinijm.  Thar*  Sm  A  FU  dt  /wMmm  bylaBmbeit 
(S  Tda,  Pazi^  18M).  (J.  BB.) 

JXJffSDriAS  It,  Bhinotmetns,  Roman  onpenir  of  tha 
East  from  68ff  to  696,  and  from  704  to  711,  sncceeded 
his  father  Constantino  17.,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.-  Hia 
reigo  was  unhappy  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  mada 
a  tnce  with  the  Araba,  which  admitted  them  to  tlia  joint 
possession  of  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Cypral^  while  hf  ttmow- 
ing  10,000  Christian  Maronites  from  their  natira  Lebaneai, 
ha  gare  the  Araba  a  command  orer  Asia  Minor  of  which 
they  took  adTantage  in  692  by  oonqpiering  all  Armanis 
In  688  Justinian  was  defeated  fay  the  BnlgariaosL  Mean. 
while  the  bitter  dissensions  canaed  in  the  chnrch  by  tha 
emperor,  Um  bloody  persecntion  of  the  MaoichBaaa,  and 
tha  insatiable  and  emal  rapacity  with  which,  through  his 
creatnres  Stephanus  and  Theodatns,  be  extorted  the  meana 
of  gratifying  his  siunptaons  tastes,  maddened  his  mob- 
jecta  into  rebellion.  In  696  they  roae  under  Leontitii^ 
and,  after  cutting  off  the  emperor's  nose  (whence  his  aor- 
name),  banished  him  to  Cherson  in 'the  Crimea.  Leontin^ 
after  a  reign  of  .three  yaan^  waa  in  turn  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  by  Tiberina  Absimarua,  who  next  aaanmad  the 
pniple.  Justinian  meanwhile  had  escaped  fromChanosi 
and  married  Theodora,  sister  of  Bnaima^  khaa  of  tha 
Khasars.  CompelIed,hoTeTer,by  theintrigaesof^Kbarins, 
to  quit  his  new  home,  he  fled  to  Terbeua,  ldi|g  of  tha 
Bulgariims.  With  aa  army  of  16,000  horaamea  Jnatinian 
suddenly  pounced  upon  Constantinople^  aUw  his  rirala 
Leontius  and  Tiberias,  with  thousands  of  their  partisaps^ 
and  once  more  ascended  the  throne  in  704.  Hu  aeoond 
reign  was  marked  by  an  unsnoceaaful  war  against  Terbali% 
by  Arab  Tictoriea  in  Asia  Minor,  by  derastatuig  expeditions 
sent  against  his  own  cities  of  Barenna  and  Cherson,  and 
by  the  same  cruel  rapacity  towards  his  subjects.  Con- 
spiracies again  broke  out;  Baidanes,  somamed  Fhilip- 
picua,  assumed  the  purple ;  and  Justinian,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Heradina,  was  assassinated  in  Asia  Minor, 
December  711. 

JUTE  is  a  TegetaUa  fibre  which,  notwithstanding  tha 
fact  that  it  has  come  under  the  notice  of  ma&n&etaring 
communities  only  within  comparatively  recent  times,  haa 
advaneed  in  importance  with  so  rapid  strides  that  it  now 
occapiea  among  ragetable  fibres  a  position,  in  the 
factnring  scale^  inferior  only  to  cotton  and  flax.  Hie  I 
jute  appears  to  have  bean  first  used  by  Dr  Boxbni|^  in 
1796,  when  he  sent  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  a  bale  of  the  fibre  which  he  described  as  "  the 
jute  of  Uie  nativea*  Importations  of  the  substance  had 
been  made  at  earlier  timea  under  the  name  of  pit,  aa  East 
Indian  native  term  by  which  the  fibre  continued  to  ba 
spoken  of  in  England  till  the  early  yeaia  of  tha  19th 
century,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  name  it  now  beaiai 
This  modem  name  appeara  to  be  derirad  from  >%ol  ot 
jhmU  (Sanskrit /Jkif),  ue  Temaenlar  name  by  which  tha 
aubstance  is  known  ia  the  Cuttack  district,  where  the  Esst 
India  Company  had  extensive  roperies  at  the  time  Tit 
Boxbu^  first  used  the  term. 

The  fibre  is  obtained  from  two  speciea  of  CWcftorws 
(nat  Old.  Tiliaeem),  C.  eapailarit  and  C,  olitoriiu,  tha 
producta  of  both  being  so  essentially  aUke  that  naitlwr  in 
commerce  nor  agriculture  is  Aera  aay  diatinctioa  mada 
between  them,  llieee  and  Tarious  other  speciea  d 
CorcKonu  are  natiTes  of  Bengal,  where  they  lutve  been 
cultivated  from  Tery  remote  times  for  economic  purpoaes, 
•IthouKh  there  is  reaaoq  to  belicTe  that  thvcnltiTativB  di4 
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not  origiutt  ill  the  nortliera  parU  of  lodia.  The  two 
■pedes  ealtivBted  for  jnte  fibre  are  in  all  reipecU  rerj 
aiinilar  to  each  other,  except  in  their  fmotification  and  the 
nU&nlj  greater  eiie  attained  by  C.  et^pndarii.     The 


H^ 
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Tuk  1. — Otjanld  of  Jute  PUati.    a,  Conhonu  uptulariii 
b,  C.  oKtariui, 

eapsnlei  or  leed-pods  in  the  caae  of  C.  eaptulari*  are 
globular,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  while  in  C.  ditoriiu  they 
are  slender  qoill-like  ^linden,  a  very  marked  distinction, 


Via  3, — Corckenu  alUoriut. 
8*  may  t)e  noted  from  fig,  1,  in  which  a  and  b  show  the 
capsnlea   of   C.  captularit  and  C,  olitoriut  respectively. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  flowering  top  of  C.  olitoriiu.     The 
|wo  plants  are  thus  tpptanicallj^  d<^oed  ;— 


Conhonu  capiulaHi. — ^Annntl ;  5-10  fMt;  ctlyx  daepl;  E<l«rt; 
ftiMli  t;  lwT«  tltemtta,  oblong,  acaminttr,  Mrrated,  tvo  lower 
•erratures  tarmiosting  in  narrow  filamenti ;  pedunclra  short ; 
flowera  whltUh-^ellow,  in  dtutan  opposite  tha  learw ;  caprales 
ffloboM,  truncated,  wrislded,  and  moiicated,  6-ceUed  ;  Me<u  few 
in  each  cell,  without  tnnsTene  partitioni ;  in  addition  to  tha 
5-parUta  celli,  there  are  other  6  alternating,  amaller  and  emptj.     , 

Corekoriu  olUoriiu. — Annnal;  S-4  feet;  erect;  leave*  alt«niBte, 
oTate-aciuninated,  serrated,  the  two  lower  serrattires  terminated 
hj  %  slender  filament ;  pednndea  1-2  flowered  ;  calr:  6-sepalled ; 
petals  6;  capsules  nearly  cylindrical,  lO-ribbed,  6-oslled,  S-Tolred; 
seeds  numerous,  with  nearly  perfect  Inuisrersa  septa ;  flowen 
small,  yello^r. 

Both  species  are  cultivated  in  India,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  fibre,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves,  which 
are  there  extensively  used  as  a  pot-herb.  The  use  of 
C.  olitorius  for  the  latter  purpose  dates  from  very  ancient 
times,  if  it  may  be  identified,  as  some  suppose,  with 
the  mallows  (D^^Q)  mentioned  in  Job  xxz.  4, "  'Wbd  cut 
np  mallows  by  the  bushes."  It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks 
used  this  plant  as  a  pot-herb  ;  and  by  many  other  nations 
around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  this  nise  of  it 
was,  and  is  still,  common.  Throughout  Bengal  the  name 
by  which  the  plants  when  nsed  as  edible  vegetables  are 
recognized  is  nalitd;  when  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
spoken  of  as  fibre-producers  it  is  generally  under  the  name 
pdt.  Both  species  are  cultivated,  oa  account  of  the  fibra 
they  yield,  in  the  greater  part  of  Bengal  The  cultivation 
of  C.  eapnUaris  is  most  prevalent  in  central  and  eastern 
Bengal,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  where, 
however,  the  area  under  cultivation  is  limited,  C.  olitoriut 
is  principally  grown.  In  1872,  a  year  which  showed  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  cultivation,  there  were 
returned  921,000  acres  as  under  jute  in  Bengal,  to  which 
Pubna  contributed  122,000,  Dintypnr  117,000,  and  Bang- 
pur  100,000  acree  respectively. 

Hitherto  jute  has  not  been  cultivated  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  localities  other  than  Bengal  From  remote  times 
it  has  been  grown  in  the  Hankow  district  of  Cihina,  but 
not  largely.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plants  has  also  been  introdaced,  bat  it  has  not 
made  much  progress.  Recently  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  culture  of  the  plant  in  Egypt,  and  in 
the  Dundee  trade  report  of  the  23d  March  1881  there 
occurs  tlie  following  statement : — "  Some  samples  of  jute 
grown  in  Egypt  are  being  shown  here^  Beports  on  quality 
are  varied,  but,  considering  it  is  a  first  attempt,  on  the 
whole  eatisfactoiy.  It  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  Egypt 
is  capable  of  producing  this  material,  and  for  the  trade  of 
the  district  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  having 
the  fibre  grown  near  at  band  will  enable  our  mucafacturers 
to  compete  more  successfully  in  all  markets  with  the 
Indian  mills." 

A  hot  moist  climate  with  abundant  rainfall  and  rich 
alluvial  soil  appear  to  be  the  conditions  most  favourable 
for  the  saccessful  cultivation  of  the  jute  plants.  The  land 
requires  to  be  well  tilled  and  abundantly  manured,  and, 
the  ground  being  so  prepared,  the  general  time  of  sowing 
the  seed  throughout  nordiem  and  eastern  Bengal  extends 
from  about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  May.  The 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  on  the  prepared  ground,  the  young 
plants  are  thinned  out  to  6  inches  apart,  and  the  ground 
carefully  weeded.  The  stalks  are  ready  for  cutting  down 
between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  October. 
As  a  rule  the  plants  are  cut  down  close  to  the  root  with  a 
kind  of  bill-hook  or  sickle,  and  the  fibre  is  obtained  best 
in,  quality  when  the  crop  is  secnred  in  the  flower.  It  is, 
however,  common  to  allow  the  crop  to  run  to  seed  and 
even  to  ripen  seed  before  cutting,  a  practice  which  renders 
the  resulting  fibre  hard  and  Vroody,  thus  intensifying  one 
of  the  principal  drawbacks  of  the  jute  fibre. 

The  fibre  is  separated  from  the  stalks  by  the  process 
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of  retting  pnetiied  ia  the  case  of  flax,  hemp,  &&  (sea 
Flax,  toL  iz.  p.  294).  In  certain  districts  of  Bengal  it  is  _ 
the  practice  \o  stack  the  crop  for  a  few  days  prarions  to 
tatting,  daring  which  period  the  leavae  drop  off  the  stalks, 
and  otherwise  the  stalks  themaelre*  are  thereby  bronght 
into  a  oondition  for  more  rapid  retting;  The  general 
practiea,  however,  is  to  tie  the  crop  into  bundles  soffieient 
for  one  man  to  carry,  and  to  place  these  at  once  in  water 
ior  the  purpose  of  retting.  Fools  and  ponds  of  stagnant 
water  are  preferred  for  retting  where  such  are  available, 
bat  the  process  is  also  carried  on  in  the  water  of  running 
streams.  The  period  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
retting  process  varies  much  according  to  the  temperature 
and  condition  of  the  water,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy 
from  two  or  three  days  up  to  a  month.  The  stalks  are 
examined  periodically  to  test  the  progress  of  the  retting 
operation,  and  when  it  is  found  that  the  fibres  peel  off  and 
separate  readily  from  the  woody  portion  of  the  stalk,  the 
operation  is  complete,  and  the  bundles  are  withdrawn.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  method  generally  practised 
for  separating  the  fibre  from  the  stalbk  "like  propilr 
point  being  attained,  the  native  operator,*  standing  tip  to 
nis  middle  in  water,  takes  as  many  of  the  stalks  in  his 
hands  as  he  can  grasp,  and,  removing  a  small  portion  of  the 
bark  from  the  ends  next  to  the  roots,  and  grasping  them 
together,  be  strips  off  the  whole  with  a  little  management 
from  end  to  end  without  either  breaking  stem  or  fibre. 
Having  prepared  a  certain  quantity  into  this  half  state,  he 
next  proceeds  to  wash  off :  this  is  done  by  taking  a  large 
handful ;  swinging  it  round  his  head  he  dashes  it  repeatedly 
against  the  surface  of  the  water,  drawing  it  through  towards 
him  so  as  to  wash  off  the  impurities,  then  with  a  dexterous 
throw  he  fans  it  out  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  care- 
fully picks  off  all  remaining  black  spots.  It  is  now  wrung 
out  so  as  to  remove  as  much  water  as  possible,  and  then 
hnng  up  on  lines  prepared  on  the  spot  to  dry  in  the  sun." 
Ttie  separated  fibre  is  then  washed,  sun-dried,  and  made  up 
into  hanks,  and  so  is  ready  for  the  market  In  favourable 
eircanutances  the  produce  of  cleaned  fibre  amounts,  on  an 
aveiage,  to  about  6  maunds  per  beegah  (13}  cwts.  per  acre), 
but  official  returns  from  various  districts  show  diffiarences 
langing  from  5  to  26  or  even  30  cvrta.  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  caltivation  also  varies  much  in  different  localities. 
According  to  the  official  report  of  Hem  Cihunder  Kerr,  it 
is  as'  mudt  as  Ba.  17  per  beegah  (about  £2,  1 2a  per 
•ere)  in  CSuttagong,  and  as  low  as  B.  1  (or  3a  per  acre) 
in  lianbhnm ;  but  such  estimates  are  obviously  of  little 
Ttlne,  »i  &9  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  the  ryota  wi^ont 
ilie  aid  of  hired  labour,  and  forma  generally  only'  one 
Among  the  various  cultivated  products  of  this-  land  by 
which  a  livelihood  is  obtained.  Jute,  however,  is  certainly 
ene  of  the  moat  cheaply  raised  and  prepared  of  all  fibrea ; 
and  to  ibis  fact  more  than  to  any  special  excellency  of 
eharaeter  it  possesses  is  due  its  now  extensive  employment 
as  a  manufacturing  staple. 

-  The  character*  by  which  qualitieeior  jute  are  judged  are 
prindpally  colour,  laatre,  softness,  strength,  length,  firmness, 
uniformity,  and  cleanness  of  fibre,     "fht  beet  qualities  of 

i'nte  are  of  a  deaf  white  yellowish  colour,  with  a  fine  silky 
nstre,  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  fine,  long,  and 
utiform  in  fibre.  As  a  general  rule  the  root' ends  are 
hardier  and  more  woody  Ihaiv  the  middle  and  upper 
portions,  bnt  in  fine  jute  this  distinction  is  not  so  notice- 
able as  in  leas  ralnable  qualities,  ^n  length  the  fibre  varies 
from  6  to  7  feet,  bat  occasionally  it  is  obtained  to  a  length 
of  11  feet,  and,  generally  speakings  in  proportion  to  the 
Iragth  of  the  fibre  ia  its  fineness  Of  quality.  Inferior 
qnidities  of  jute  are  brownish'  in  colour  and,  especially  at 
the  root  ends,  hanh  and  woody,  with  much  adhering  dark 
cortical  matter  and  other  imparitiea.    The  fibre  is  decidedly 


inferior  to  flax  and  hemp  in  strength  and' tenacity ;  and, 
owing  to  a  peculiarity  in  its  microscopic  structure^  by 
which  the  walls  of  the  separate  cells  composing  the  fibre 
vary  much  in  thickness  at  different  points,  the  singla 
strands  of  fibre  are  of  unequal  strength.  Eeoently  prepared 
fibre  is  always  stron^r,  mora  lustrous,  softer,  amd  whiter 
tlian  such  as  has  been  stored  for  some  time,— age  and 
exposure  rendering  it  brown  in  colour  and  hanh  and  britde 
in  quality.  Jute,  indeed,  is  much  more  woody  in  texture 
than  either  flax  or  hemp,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
easUy  demonfetrated  by  its  behaviour  under  appropriate 
reagents;  and  to  that  fact  is  due  the  change  in  coloiir  and 
diaracter  it  ondargoes  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  fibre 
bleaches  with  &cility>  np  to  a  certain  point,  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  take  brilliant  and  delicate, shades  of  dye  cdonr, 
but  it  is  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  a  pure  white  by 
bleaching,  A  very  striking  and  remarkable  fact,  whidi 
has  much  practical  interest,  is  its  highly  hygrosoo^ 
nature.  While  in  a  dry  position  and  atmosphere  it  may 
not  poesess  more  than  10  per  cent  of  moisture,  under  damp 
conditions  it  will  absorb  up  to  30  per  cent  or  thereby. 

As  already  stated,  its  commerci^  distinction  is  based  ok 
the  botanical  species  of  plant  from  which  the  fibre  is  pre- 
pared ;  but  in  the  Calcutta  market  a  series  of  commercial 
staples  are  recognized  based  on  the  districts  whence  they 
are  dravm,  the  values  of  which  bear  a  pretty  constant  relatioa 
to  each  other.  These  classes,  in  the  i  -der  of  quality,  are : — 
(1)  Uitarij/d  or  northern  jate,  coming  from  ELangpnr, 
Qoalpara,  Bogra,  and  the  districts  nor^  of  Sirqgaig ; — 
for  length,  colour,  and  fineness,  this  is  unequalled;  (2) 
Detadl  or  Sirajganj  jute,  which  is  valued  on  account  of  ita 
softness,  bright  colour,  fineneee,  and  strength, — ia  the  last 
characteristie  it  is  superior  to  Uttariyi  jute;  (3)  Dai 
jute  comes  from  Hooghly,  Bardwan,  Jes^ore,  aind  ^  24 
Farganas;  (4)  Dtord  jute  is  produced  in  Faridpur  and 
Bakargaqj, — ^it  is  a  strong  eoaiae  dark  and  aooty  fibre, 
used  principally  for  rope-making.  The  other  qualities 
recogmzed  in  Calcutta  are — (6)  Jfaraiitgaivi  jute  from 
Dacca,  a  strong  soft  long  fibre,  of  inferior  colour;  (6) 
BdJcrdbadi  jute  from  Dacca,  of  fine  oolour  and  softness; 
(7)  BkaticU  jute  from  Dacca,  very  ooaiae  but  strong  and 
very  suitable  for  rope-making ;  (8)  Karimyanji  jota  from 
the  llymensing  district,  a  long,  strong,  and  well-coloured 
staple;  (9)  Miraanji  jute,  tiie  produce  of  Bangpnr, 
hanh  and  woody. from  overripeneas  of  the  stalks;  and 
(10)  Jaaiffifntri  jute  of  Patna,  a  short,  weak,  and  foxy- 
eoloared  fibre  of  very'  inferior  quality.  In  the  European 
markets  these  distinctions  are  not  much  remarked,  Jtadets* 
marks  and  classification  being  the  accepted  standards  of 
quality  and  condition.  Moraover,  it  is  only  the  finer  qual- 
ities .  that  are  exported,  the  lower  class  jute  being  seed 
locally  for  gunny  bags,  ropes,  ka. 

At  Calcutta  and  various  other  centres  the  jute  received 
from  local  traden  is  sorted,  packed,  and  preesed  into  bales 
of  400  lb  for  shipment  to  the  English  and  other  markets. 
Woody  and  hard  root  ends,  which  will  not  press  into  bales, 
are  cut  off  and  sold  separately  under  the  name  of  "  cuttingi.' 
"Jnte|^  "cuttings,"  and  "rejections"  (the  last  the  name 
of  the  low-class  fibn)  are  the  three  heads  under  which  jut* 
fibre  is  entered  in  the  trade  and  imoort  lists  of  Western 
eoQutriea. 

Xht  JuU  Trade  of  CalenUa. — ^The  importation  of  jute 
into  Europe  conDnenced  about  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
but  so  recently  as  that  period  it  was  confused  'with  hem^ 
During  the  earlier  yean  of  the  present  century  the  imports 
slowly  increased,  but,  as  Hem  Chunder  Kerr  say^  "the 
shipments  were  so  insignificant  that  little  or  no  notice  was 
taken  of  them  by  the  custom  house  anthoritas."  Since 
that  time  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place.  In  1829  the 
custom  house  assigned  to  Jute  a  separate  heading^  in  which 
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yeta  we  find  tTie  exporti  Amoanted  to  49G  mannds  (364 
cwt).  From  tliac  time  the  gronrth  of  the  trade  has  been 
upon  the  whole  eteady  and  eontmnoiu,  and  marked  by 
extraordinary  prugreu,  aa  irtU  be  erident  from  t)ie  following 
table  of  axporti,  which  n  compiled  ffom  official  sources : — 
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a.40.',ooo 
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«*n,8oo 
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S.7M.000 

3,030,400 

IBM 

•,si«,ooo 

4,119,100 

Sz'cepting  a  comtiaratively  insignificant  fraction,  the 
whole  of  these  exports  of  raw  jute  have  been  consigned  to 
dreat  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America  being  the 
only  other  country  which  bulks  at  all  largely  in  the  returns. 
Occasional  shipment)  were  made  to  America  from  1829 
onwards ;  but  the  qnantitiea  were  small  and  very  flactu- 
ating  till  about  1850,  op  to  which  year  frequently  the 
total'  imports  for  a  year  were  under  1000  cwta  From 
1850-51  onward  a  rapidly  increasing  but  still  fluctuating 
demand  for  raw  jnte  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States, 
till  in  1872-73'  the  American  demand  amonnted  to 
307,718  cwts.  of  jute  and  1,168,896  cwts.  of  cuttings  and 
rejections.  An  importation  of  3072  cwts.  was  made  into 
France  in  1836-37,  but  there  was  no  steady  demand  for 
] ate  in  that  country  till  1845-46,  when  9708  cwts.  were 
taken..  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  varying  but 
upon  the  whole  increasing  demand,  and  in  1872-73  there 
were  imported  137,126  cwts.  The  only  other  considerable 
shipments  are  to  East  Indian  ports ;  but,  taken  altogether, 
it  may  bo  said  that  quite  nine-tenths  of  the  raw  jute 
which  leaves  Calcutta  is  primarily  disposed  of  in  the 
British  market 

Jute  ifanuftcture. — Long  before  jute  came  to  be  known 
and  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  textile  fibres 
of  Europe,  it  was  in  extensive  use  and  formed  the  raw 
material  of  a  large  and  important  industry  throughout  the 
regions  of  eastern  Bengal,  in  which  the  plant  was  cultivated. 
Among  the  native  Hindn  population  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  jute  was,  and  stUl  is,  in  various  districts,  the 
most  important  domestic  industry.  The  forms  into  which 
the  material  is  worked  among  the  Hindu  population — for 
the  Mussulmans  do  not  use  jute — are  cordage,  cloth,  and 
paper.  The  cordage  is  twisted  into  all  sizes,  from  the  fine 
thread  need  for  weaving  up  to  strong  ropes  for  the  hawsers 
of  native  boats  and  for  tying  bales.  Tie  more  important 
Dative  application  of  juto  is,  however,  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags,  used  in  ezttaordinary 
quantity  and  number  throughout  the  world,  for  packing 
«od  carrying  all  manner  of  goods  and  Dverelian<Use,juid  by 


the  n.itivcs  themselves  for  clothing  and  numerous  domestic 
purposes.  The  ordinary  mode  of  weaving  gunnies  for  bags 
and  other  coarse  purposes  is  thus  described  : — "  Seven  stick* 
or  chattee  weaving-posts,  called  land  pard  or  warp,  Br« 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  occupying  the  length  equal  to  the 
measure  of  the  piece  to  be  woven,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  twine  or  thread  is  wound  on  them  as  warp  called  fnut 
The  warp  is  taken  up  and  removed  to  the  weaving  machine. 
Two  pieces  of  wood  are  placed  at  two  ends,  which  are  tied 
to  the  oAart  and  ot/ifr  or  roller ;  they  are  made  fast  to  the 
khotL  The  belut  or  treadle  is  put  into  the  warp ;  next  to 
that  is  the  taniU ;  a  thin  piece  of  wood  is  laid  upon  the 
warp,  called  chu/mri  or  regulator.  There  is  no  sley  used 
in  this,  nor  is  a  shuttle  necessary ;  in  the  room  of  the  latter 
a  stick  covered  with  thread  called  linr/a  is  thrown  into  the 
warp  as  woof,  which  is  beaten  in  by  a  piece  of  plank  called 
beyno,  and  as  tlie  cloth  is  woven  it  is  wound  up  to  the 
roller  Next  to  this  is  a  piece  of  wood  called  lhelo\te, 
which  is  used  for  smoothing  and  regulating  the  woof ;  a 
atick  it  fastened  to  the  warp  to  keep  the  woof  straight.' 
Gunny  doth  is  woven  of  numerous  qualities,  according  to 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Some  kinds  aza  made 
doee  and  dense  in  texture,  for  carrying  such  seed  as  poppj 
or  rape  and  sugar ;  others  less  close  are  used  for  rice,  pulses^ 
end  seeds  of  like  size,  and  coarser  and  opener  kinds  again 
are  woven  for  the  outer  cover  of  packages  and  for  the  sail* 
of  country  boats.  There  is  a  thin  close-woven  doth  made 
and  used  as  garmenta  among  the  females  of  the  aborigin&l 
tribes  near  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in  various 
localities  a  doth  of  pure  jute  or  of  jute  mixed  with  cotton 
is'  used  as  a  sheet  to  sleep  on,  as  well  as  for  wearing 
purpaies.  To  indicate  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  jute  is 
applied,  the  following  quotation  may  be  dted  from  the 
I  official  report  of  Hem  Chnnder  Kerr  as  applying  to 
Middapur.  "  The  articles  manufactured  from  jnte  are 
principally  (1)  gunny  bags  ;  (2)  string,  rope,  and  cord ;  (3) 
iampa,  a  net-like  bag  for  carrying  wood  or  hay  on  buUocka ; 
I  (4)  ehat,  a  strip  of  stuff  for  tying  bales  of  cotton  or  doth ; 

i5)  dola,  a  swing  on  which  infants  are  rocked  to  sleep; 
6)  ihika,  a  kind  of  hanging  shelf  for  little  earthen  pot% 
ice;  (7)  dvlina,  a  floor  cloth;  (8)  hetra,  a  small  circular 
'  stand  for  wooden  plates  used  particularly  in  poojaht ;  (9) 
painter's  brush  and  brush  for  white-washing ;  (10)  ghvtui, 
,  a  waist-band  worn  next  to  the  skin;  (\\)  goehhrdari,  a 
hair-band  worn  by  women ;  (12)  mwMxir,  a  net  bag  used 
as  muzzle  for  cattle ;  (13)  parehula,  false  hair  worn  by 
players  ;  (14)  rakhi-handhan,  a  slender  arm-band  worn  at 
the  Rakhi-poomima festival ;  and  (15)  dhup,  small  incense 
sticks  burned  at  poojaht."  Raw  jute  fibre  and  old  gunnies 
are  also  largely  used  throughout  the  presidency  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

The  introduction  of  jnte  factories  on  the  European 
system  into  Bengal  has  had  a  considerable  inflnence  on  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  jute,  notwithstanding  that  a  vast 
industry  is  still  prosecuted  in  the  ancient  Hindu  manner. 

The  folic  wing  extracts  frpm  official  tables  will  show  the 
extent  of  this  particular  branch  of  industry. 

The  number  of  gunny  bags  iipported  into  Calcutta  amonnted  In 
1877-78  to  21,4M,000,  in  1878-7«  to  2<,S80,00O,  and  in  1879-80 
to  20,488,000. 

Tho  different  districts  which  contributed  duedy  to  the  trad* 
during  tbeie  throe  years  are  tho  following:.— 
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Tha  gnimr  bigi  oportad  from  OdontU  in  tbe  j^u  1877-78 
nmtwrad  79,884,000 ;  in  1878-79,  83,835,000 ;  «nd  in  1879-80, 
98,184,000. 

It  will  Iw  MMi  that  tlu  •znottn  of  buji  cxoMd  tfas  quntltir  nut 
into  Cftleotts br no laM tlun  t7,938,0OObta in  1877-78,  58,365,000 
in  1878-79,  lad  71,798,000  in  1879-80.  Tbit  i*  at  eoom  das  to 
tka  lam  mumftotnn  in  Calontta  and  tho  mbnrb*. 

Th*  Import  tnda  of  Calontta  in  gnany  cloth  during  the  threo 

Sean  rafamd  to  wm  in  round  nnmbm  h  follom : — 51,000  piaoM 
1 1877-78,  70,000  in  1878-79,  and  88,000  in  1879-80. 
Oat  o(  tlia  total  rapply,  that  of  powar-loom  manufaetnra  «a* 
43,000  pleoM  in  1879-80,  h  eompar' '  with  19,000  piacn  in  1878-79. 
Th»  hand-mad*  piaeaa  amoontod  to  •5,000,  aa compared  with  51,000 
in  1878-79. 
TIm  azport  of  gaaaj  eloth  bjr  lea  wai  eontigned  aa  foUowa- — 
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Borfdaa  the  ragiitorod  auppliea  mantionad  abore,  the  latnina  show 
s  lalga  quantity  of  power-loom  gnnnj  cloth,  amounting  to  684,000 
piaoaa^  lant  np  ooontiy  ftom  Calontta  milla  without  paaaing  th*  port 
eommiaaionni  wharraa.  Th*  gioaa  total  of  gunnT  oloth  azportad 
from  Calcutta  wat  64,731,000  yda.  in  1878-79,  and  81,488,0(.  J  rda. 
in  1879-80. 

VormaHy  Amarioa  wai  tha  Iai;gaat  euatomar  for  Indian  juta  mann- 
faetuna,  rtrr  larga  quantitia*  of  gunny  baring  baan  conaignad  to 
the  United  Statta  for  pacldng  cotton  and  other  merehaadia*.  That 
dsmand  baa,  howarar,  rary  largely  fallen  off,  and  now  the  Anitialian 
ooloniaa  and  Burmah  and  tha  Tarione  Kaat  Indian  porta  an  the 
ninoipal  plaoa*  to  which  tha  manufactured  articlea  ar*  (ent  fitom 
Calontta. 

Xuropicm  Tmda  and  Jfant^aaure. — The  oecuional 
pareeb  of  jnto  which  ware  lent  to  tha  Enropean  market  by 
the  BMt  India  CSompsny  prsrioaa  to  the  year  1830  appear 
to  hsTB  been  principally  need  for  the  making  of  door  mats 


and-iimilar  {rarpoaea;  but  the  whole  qnantity  waa  at  that 
date,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  pi  801,  for  aeveial 
yean  thereafter,  quite  inaignificaD*.  Some  part  of  theae 
impcrta  found  their  way  to  Abingdon  in  Berkihire,  a 
town  in  which  the  manafactore  of  oarpetl,  eackinft  and 
cordage  waa  eztenaiTely  proaecnted,  and  to  the  mannfaiv 
torara  of  that  town  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in 
Great  Britain  to  experiment  with  the  fibte^  maldng  it  into 
yam  and  cloth.  In  1833  a  quantity  of  dyed  yam  waa  aent 
from  Abingdon  to  Dundee,  then  an  important  centre  of  tha 
heavier  fUx  manufactnrea,  and  there  it  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  Consignments  were  soon  thereafter 
receiTad  direct  at  Dundee  and  experimented  with,  bnt  little 
or  no  real  progress  was  made  for  a  considerable  time,  for 
jnte  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  the  intro- 
dnctbn  of  new  textile  fibrea  is  attended  with  maay  diffi- 
culties before  a  snccessfnl  issue  is  reached.  The  many 
unsccoeasfnl  attempts  to  convert  it  into  yam  eaoaed  it 
to  be  disliked  by  tiis  manufacturer,  and  the  bad  lepnta- 
tion  it  had  aoqoirsd  aa  to  strength  and  durability  asada 
it  no  faTonrite  in  public  estimation.  Indeed,  so  far  was 
prejudice  carried  against  it  that  some  of  the  mannfaeturei* 
banished  the  fibre  entirely  from  their  worka,  fearing  it 
might  proTe  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  Among  the 
eircnmstances  which  added  materially  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment  of  tha  jute  trade,  lying  outaide  ita  natural  growth 
owing  to  cheapness  and  other  causes,  were  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854-66,  which  temporarily  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  Busstan  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  cotton  famine  which  re- 
sulted from  the  civil  war  in  America  in  1861-63.  Leaving 
thaee  circumstances  out  of  account,  however,  the  growth  of 
the  jute  trade  has  been  remarkable  and  strady,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table,  embracing  a  perioid  of  fifteen 
years  ffom  1866  to  1880,  during  which  no  such  cause  aa 
those  alluded  to  above  affected  ue  trade. 


<md  Sgmiation  tf  Mt  into  ami  from  (U  ViuUd  Ktngiim,  1865-1879. 

Jot*  Impoiteil. 

Tmh  Eiportod. 

^■M  BipnMd.       1 

«unat7. 

CompaUd 
vJo*. 

Annin 

PriM. 

Quntllj. 

Oeilirad 
Vain*. 

Anrac* 
ruc*. 

QoaalUr. 

Dtdared 
VdD*. 

Aronc* 
Piloo. 

4**Bti<r. 

*'v32r' 

1886 
1868 
1867 
1888 
1889 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

Cwu. 
3,108,948 
1,826,903 
1,582,611 
2,182,621 
8,487,817 
2,378,890 
■  3,434,120 
4,041,018 
4,624,918 
4,270,184 
8,416,617 
,8,826,259 
3,849,877 
4,242,383 
4,769,383 

1,774,992 
1,478,244 
1,414,321 
1,938,230 
2,143,100 
2,328,910 
3,729,785 
3,964,698 
3,619,989 
3,663,179 
2,676,612 
2,804,597 
2,929,965 
3,238,826 
8,267,497 

18''83 
1818 
17  87 
17-74 
17-87 
19-68 
21-80 
19-57 
18-86 
16-64 
16-08 
14-86 
16-06 
16-26 
13-89 

ft. 
4,944,230 
7,761,391 
7,620,911 
8,108,101 
8,041,082 
12,889,948 
18,710,057 
12,715,989 
12,288,806 
15,724,988 
16,942,818 
16,709,239 
14,997,859 
12,234,600 
13,572,100 

t 
82,141 
128,704 
117,028 
126,045 
128,691 
196,485 
262,067 
261,239 
208,621 
245,784 
225,836 
228,813 
317,424 
181,078 
200,113 

A 
3-99 

3-98 
3-78 
8-73 
378 
3-72 
4-59 
4-93 
4-04 
8-75 
8-40 
8-26 
3-48 
3-65 
3-54 

Tdi. 

16,400,459 

19,394,928 

28,743,187 

43,081,322 

60,127,863 

61,920,808 

62,310,483 

84,462,457 

95,985,108 

112,810,415 

101,106,679 

^20,813,988 

118,763,008 

122,961,200 

184,054,600 

811,640 

881,857 

466,398 

708,968 

742,801 

789,867 

1,028,759 

1,486,484 

1,590,860 

1,679,788 

1,404,997 

l,65^^58 

1,547,408 

1,688,901 

1,963,163 

A 
4-88 
4-48 
4-09 

3-94 

3-68 

3-85 

8-95 

4-22 

3-98 

8-57 

S-34 

3-09 

8-1 

8-10 

2-87 

C»ti. 
417,981 
416.352 
388,793 
415,268 
413,968 
426,713 
676.177 
766,120 
790,344 
718,631 
1,050,389 
933,687 
988,102 
1,013,497 
1,117,963 

c 
351,801 
378,186 
327,067 
368,549 
868,768 
418,843 
850,481 
724,659 
849,880 
803,819 
798,148 
704,904 
808,792 
792,176 
807,139 

IfaMvfaclmre, — In  their  general  features  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  jute  fabrics  do  not  differ  essentially  as  to 
machinery  and  processes  from  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  heavy  flax  goods.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  woody  and  brittle  nature  of  the  fibre,  it  has  to 
undergo  a  preliminary  treatment  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
pionaat*  of  the  jute  industry,  who  did  not  understand  this 
necessity,  or  rather  who  did  not  know  how  the  woody 
and  britde  character  of  the  fibre  could  be  remedied,  were 
greatly  perplexed  by  the  difficnltiee  they  had  to>eiicounter, 
the  fibre  spinning  badly  into  a  hard,  rough,  and  hairy  yarn 
owing  to  the  splitting  and  breaking  of  the  fibre.  This 
fscnlierity  of  jute,  coupled  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  on  which  it  waa  first  spun,  although  quite  snit- 
alte  for  the  stroilger  andjnore  dastic  fibres  for  which  it 


was  designed,  reqtiired  certain  modifications  to  suit  it  to 
the  weaker  jute,  was  the  cause  of  many  annoyanoea  and 
failures  in  the  early  days  of  the  trade. 

Batching  or  Softening. — The  introduction  of  this  pre- 
liminary process  constituted  the  first  important  atep  in  the 
practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  jnte  spinning.  The 
process,  in  a  great  measure^  supplies  artificially  that  in 
which  jute  is  naturally  deficient  The  mode  of  batching 
originally  adopted  was  to  divide  the  rolls  or  heads,  taken 
from  the  bale,  into  four  or  five  parts,  each  being  about 
what  a  hand  could  graspi  Thaee  divisions,  called  atricka, 
were  doubled  up  with  a  slight  turn  at  the  centre,  and  laid 
out  in  the  floor  in  double  rows,  the  roots  and  crop  ends  of 
the  strieks  overlapping  each  other,  in  the  centre  of  the 
batch ;  each  row  when  completed  reoeived  a  oettain  per- 
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eenUge  of  wluJe  oil  and  water,  and,  acooTding  to  tha  ideas  I 
of  the  perton  saperintending,  t  miztare  of  ashea  or  other  | 
bgndianta,  aappoeed  to  have  assftening  tendency.    These  | 
batchea,  which  gsnerally  contained  from  4  to  6  tort  each,  ' 
vert  allowed  to  lie  from  tweotj-fuur  to  forty-eight  hoars,  | 
at  tha  end  of  which  time  a  alight  fermentation  caused  by  I 
the  oil  and  water  wai  induced,  and  the  batch  was  then  | 
conaidared  ready  for  the  preparation  process.     The  hand 
process  has    now,  however,  been  superseded  by  a  more 
apeedy  and  economical  appliance.     In  order  to  get  the 
fibre  into  that  soft  pliant  condition  so  essential  to  the 
spinning  operation,  jute  softeners  or  mangles  have  been 
introduced.     Of  these  machines  there  are  various  types, 
but  in  their  general  outline  and  principle  they  are  closely 
allied  to  each  other.     The  machine  consists  of  a  double 
row  of  fluted  rollers,  generally  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
pairs,  the  one  placed  on  the  top  of  the  other,  so  that  the 
flutes  longitudinally  interaect  each  other.     The  tollers, 
when  the  maehine  is  in  motion,  have  a  rippling  recipro- 
cating action,  by  which  means  the  material  passing  through 
is  rendered  soft  and   pliant.     In  connexion  with  this 
machine,  and  with  the  view  of  dispensing  with  the  more 
cumbrous  and  expensive  mode  of  batching  already  deacribed, 
an  apparatus  is  attached,  and  is  so  adjusted  that  the  jute 
on  paasing  through  the  rollers  receives  with  great  precision 
a  proper  allowance  of  oil  and  water.     The  quantity  of  oil 
used  variea  from  half  a  gallon  to  one  gallon  per  400  lb 
hale,  and  the  quantity  of  water,  according  as  the  atmo- 
sphere ia  dry  or  damp,  is  from  12  to  18  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  material  operated  on. 

Such  qualities  of  jute  as  rstain  rough  and  hard  root 
ends  or  "  butts  "  requirs  to  nndsrgo  another  preliminary 
process  termed  "  snipping,"  by  which  these  "  butts  *  are 
combed  out,  and  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
fibre ;  these,  being  torn  and  split  up  into  the  form  of  tow, 
may  be  so  used  in  the  subsequent  preparing  and  spinning 
operations.  A  good  deal  of  jute  is  now  prepared  at  Cal- 
cutta by  the  snipping  process  instead  of  by  cutting,  the 
butts  beiug  thereby  secared  in  a  more  useful  and  valuable 
condition. 

The  material,  after  being  softened,  and,  if  neoessaiy,' 
anipped,  is  passed  on  to  the  assorters,  whose  duty  is  to 
aelect  the  different  qnalitiea  for  the  special  uses  to  which 
they  may  be  applied. 

Spinning. — All  the  subsequent  processes  through  which 
jnte  passes  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  employed 
in  the  corresponding  heavy  manufactures  of  flax  (see 
LiKEir).     As  in  the  case  of  that  fibre,  there  are  two  dis- 


tinct processes  of  preparing  yam^  viz.,  by  "  line "  spinning 
and  by  "  tow  "  spinning  If  intended  for  line  spinning, 
the  long  jute  fibre  is  cut  or  rather  broken  into  lengths  of 
from  20  to  24  inches.  It  is  then  ready  for  hackling, 
spreading,  drawing,  and  roving,  just  as  in  the  parallel 
case  of  flax  "  line "  spinning.  Similarly  in  ths  tow 
spinning  the  fibre  is  first  submitted  to  the  breaker  card, 
then  the  finishing  card,  after  which  it  passes  through  the 
drawing  frames  'and  the  roving  frame,  and  then,  as 
"  rove "  or  rovings,  it  is  ready  for  the  spinning  frame ; 
but,  in  the  case  of  some  very  heavy  yams,  the  material 
is  spun  direct  on  the  roving  frame. 

The  weights  of  jnte  yam  are  eatimated  by  the  spindle 
of  11,400  yards,  and  the  finest  kinds  spun  sre  about 
"  2  lb  yarn,"  it.,  yam  weighing  2  lb  per  spindle.  The 
minimum  weight  commonly  found  in  the  market  is,  how- 
ever, 7  S),  from  which  the  yam  lista  rise  in  sizes  up  to 
40  K,  or  to  very  much  heavier  weights  for  special  pur- 
poses. The  rating  feature  of  jute  is  its  cheapness,  and  tha 
great  demand  for  jute  manufactures  arises  in  connexion 
with  rough  and  cheap  fabrics,  such  as  sacking  and 
bagging,  bale  covers,  hessians  for  upholstery  purpoees, 
ix.,  tarpanlings,  linings,  pocketings,  and  backing  for 
floorcloths,  for  which  purpose  it  is  woven  in  webs  from 
6  to  8  yards  wide.  It  takes  dye  colours  readily,  which, 
however,  are  fugitive,  and  as  dyed  yam  it  is  woven  into 
carpets,  rags,  dec ;  and  woven  and  printed  curtain  cloths 
and  tapestries  are  also  made  from  jute.  The  fibre,  how- 
ever, is  not  worthy  of  being  woven.into  elaborate  and  some- 
what costly  fabrics ;  and  it  ia  not  likely  that  as  a  tapestry 
material  it  will  take  any  permanent  place.  Jute  also 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  sophistication  of  more  expensive 
fibrous  materials,  and  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  woven  silks,  more  especially  in  such  aa 
are  used  for  cheap  ribbons,  scarfs,  Ac  It  can  also  be 
prepared  to  imitate  human  hair  with  remarkable-  close- 
ness, and  advantage  of  thia  is  laigely  taken  in  making 
stage  wigs. 

Although  a  few  jute  factoriea  have  sprang  up  in  several 
localities  other  than  Dundee  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, notably  in  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Barrow-in- 
Furaess,  and  also  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
Dundee  is  still  the  headquarters  and  controlling  centre  of 
the  jute  trade,— even  many  of  the  Bengal  factories  being 
owned  by  Dundee  merchants.  The  following  table  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  trade  and  the  number  of  persona 
finding  employment  in  it  for  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
respectivs  dates  mentioned  ; — 


FactorlM. 

Spinning  SplndlM. 

Do'itillng 
SplndlM. 

Pover-Looou. 

18<1. 

lasa. 

1874. 

IML 

lao. 

1874. 

laea.      1874. 

18«L   '    ISeS.        1S7< 

isei. 

1M8. 

1874. 

tsKimd  nd  WalM ...... 

Scotland  .........»._.......... 

4 
17 

f 

s 

it 

> 

11 
M 

11 

no 
ao,<M 

l.»«4 

a,<30 

7J,M7 

>1,7M 
18S,4ia 
U.73a 

418     '    1.178 

1,M4    .  7,«»S 

48           >U 

...      1      411    t      117 

IM  1  1,788   ,  ana 

...      '      7S0'   i      H7 

107 

1,418 

441 

1,780 

U,117 

181 

4,MS 

10,891 
1,084 

ToUI 

a« 

41 

110 

n.9M 

... 

no.su 

1,400        1.174 

>S4     a,iM  1  *jm 

»,»M 

14,170 

•7,*M 

'  ExdulT*  of  number  of  povor-looina  In  ono  factoiy  In  Asttlm. 


Soma  of  the  Dnndee  factories  are  of  enormona  extent, 
that  of  Meaars  Cox  Brothers,  for  example,  covering  22 
kcraa,  and  giving  employment  to  COOO  persons,  while  the 
annual  output  of  jute  fabrica  measures  aa  much  as 
15,500  miles.  (j.  pi.) 

J&TERBOQK,  JOTEBBoo,  or  JOtikbocx,  the  chief 
town  oi  the  circle  Juterbogk-LnckenwaUe,  in  the  govern- 
ment dittriet  of  Potsdam  and  province  of  Brandenburg, 
Praaaia,  is  simated  on  the  Nuthe,  39  miles  south-west  of 
Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  contains  four 
Frutestaiit  lUurvhes,  of  which  that  of  St  Nicholas,  dating 
jfrpn  tb«  dvse  of  the  14tb  century^^  Jilterbogk  carries  on 


weaving  and  spinning  both  of  flax  and  wool,  and  tradea 
in  the  produce  of  thoae  manufacturea  and  in  cattle.' 
Vines  are  cultivated  in  tha  neighbourhood.  Jttterbogk 
appears  in  history  as  the  scene  of  religious  discussions  in 
1648  and  1676,  of  a  treaty  between  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  in  1611,  and  of  the  victory  of  the  Swedes  under 
Toistenson  over  the  imperial  troops  under  Qallas  in  1644.' 
Two  milea  aonth-west  is  the  battlefield  of  DennewiU^j 
where  Bulow  defeated  Key  and  Ondinot,  September  6^1 
1813.  The  population,  iadoding  the  garrison,  was  6862! 
in  1876 ;  with  die  immediately  adjacent  villages  of  Punml 
and  Nenmarkt  it  ww  8427 
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,  J  U  VJSNAL''(DxcDn;s  Juinug  Jityxhalu)  bss  been 
nioie  read  ud  admired  in  modern  time*  than  any  other  Latin 
poet,  with  the  exception  of  Virgi],  Horace,  and  perhaps 
Ovid.  The  attraction  which  he  has  had,  not  for  schoUra 
'only,  but  for  men  of  letter*  and  men  of  the  world,  is 
ipcobaUy  doe  laai  to  any  intrinsic  superiority  of  genius, — for 
IB  genins  he  is  not  the  equal  of  Lucretius  or  Catullus, — 
.but  to  a  quality  of  his  writing  to  which  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  best  of  his  English  editors  has  drawn  attention. 
("In  depicting  character,"  says  Hr  Lewis,*  "in  drawing 
•oenes,  even  in  turns  of  expression,  he  is,  of  all  ancient 
authors,  the  most  distinctly  modem."  But  besides  this 
attraction,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  interest  in  social  life  and  manners  had  superseded 
that  formerly  felt  in  the  commonwealth,  he  has  his  own 
peculiar  Talu^  to  students  of  antiquity.  He  closes  the  roll 
of  the  great  writers  of  Borne,  and  is  ths  last  vital  represen- 
tatiTe  of  her  national  spirit  and  genius.  It  is  munly  from 
his  representation  that  the  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the 
impenal  city  during  the  first  century  of  our  era  liTes  in  the 
imagination  of  the  world.  He  is  the  most  effectire  satirist 
of  Boms,  not  because  he  was  the  greatest  writer  who  made 
satire  his  theme,  but  because  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
supplied  the  largest  material  for  pnrriy  satiric  representa- 
'tion,  and  because  his  eye  was  fixed  on  the  more  sombre 
aspects  of  his  time  to  the  exclusion  of  those  happier  or 
more  genial  aspects  which  are  refiected  in  t^e  pages  of 
Statins,  Martial,  and  Fliay.  The  first  impression  produced 
by  the  satire  of  Juvenal  is  more  powerful  than  that 
produced  by  the  satire  of  Horace,  as  the  impression 
produced  by  the  tragical  and  sensational  incidents  of  life  is 
greater  than  that  produced  by  its  ordinary  conne  and  its 
lighter  humours.  The  final  verdict  as  to  their  relative 
excellence  need  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  first  imprea- 
sion,  but  will  be  determined  by  the  abiding  sense  of  truth 
and  conformity  with  real  life  which  each  representation 
[leaves  upon  us.  But  Juvenal  does  stand  prominently  out, 
not  in  ancient  literature  only,  but  in  the  literature  of  the 
Mrorld,  as  the  typical  example  of  a  social  satirist,  writing 
nrith  a  serious  purpose^  The  burning  indignation  to  which 
jhe  attributes  the  inspiration  of  his  verse,  and  its  not 
anfrequent  accompaniment,  the  "censure  of  a  sardonic 
laugh,"  are  his  distinguishing  notea 
V  Nor  is  it  only  in  respect  of  subject-matter  and  the  spirit 
in  which  that  is  treated,  but  also  in  respect  of  literary  form 
and  style,  that  poetical  satire  finds  its  typical  representa- 
tive in  JuvenaL  The  systematic  treatment  of  some  special 
topic,  the  sustained  rhetorical  pitch,  so  unlike  the  natural 
conversational  manner  of  Horace,  at  which  the  treatment 
is  siaintained,  the  stmngly-drairn  scenes  and  portraits 
illustrative  of  the  theme,  the  effort  to  mske  every  line 
effective  by  point  and  emphasis,  which  distinguish  some  of 
the  great  products  of  modem  poetical  satire,  have  their 
Prototype  in  JuvenaL  The  frank  communicativeness, — the 
impulse  to  establish  a  confidential  relation  with  the  reader, 
r— which  made  the  writings  of  LucUins  appear  to  a  later 
generation  like  a  "  picture  of  his  life  "  drawn  by  his  own 
hand,  and  which  gives  to  the  satires  of  Horace  all  the 
diarm  of  an  autobiography,  has  altogether  disappeared 
from  the  satire  of  Juvenal,  and  given  place  to  an  attitude 
almost  as  impersonal  as  that  assumed  in  the  letters  of 
Jonin*.  And  this  is  the  attitude  which  modem  poetical 
satire  for  the  most  part  maintains.  It  commands  respect 
by  the  boldness  and  incisiveness  of  its  assaults  on  classes 
and  individuals,  or  it  gains  popularity  by  gratifying  the 
natural  love  of  detraction,  but  it  leaves  to  the  prose  essayist 
and  the  novelist  the  humaner  part  of  acting  on  the  reaider 
tbrough  his  sympathies. 

*  J>.  Jtuui  Juvenalii  Satirm,  wUh  a  lUtnU  JlngUtk  fntt  tromda- 
jtla»  ami  tuUt,  tj  Jgha  DsUwin  L*Tla,  X.A. 


^lis  absence  from  the  writings  of  Juvenal  of  ilbet 
personal  element  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  satires 
of  Lucilius  and  Horace  forces  us  to  depend  almost  entirely 
on  external  evidence  for  our  knowledge  of  his  lifei.  And 
our  available  external  evidence  is  unfortunately  very  meagre 
and  untrustworthy. .  After  reviewing  it  all  and  reading  it 
as  far  as  possible  by  light  derived  from  his  own  writings, 
we  shall  have  to  aclmowledge  that  we  know  very  little  with 
Mrtainty  of  his  career,  that  the  impression  we  form  of  his 
character  and  associations  is  indistinct  and  perhaps  fallaci- 
ous, and  that  even  the  indications  which  seem  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  composition  of  various  satires  may  be  misleading. 
Still,  in  order  to  read  his  writings  with  full  profit  a^ 
pleasure,  we  must  try  to  bring  ourselves  in  thought  as  near 
to  the  writer  as  our  knowledge  admits  of.  The  ideal 
presentation  of  human  life  and  character  in  an  epic  poem 
or  drama  bean  its  own  evidence  of  its  truth.  It  either 
conforms  to,  or  fails  to  conform  to,  what  the  imrgination 
conceives  of  the  capabilities  of  human  natorei  In  read- 
ing the  realistic  representation  of  an  exceptional  phase  of 
society,  we  wish  to  know  whether  the  painter  of  it  was, 
from  his  position,  likely  to  have  seen  and  undentood  it, 
whether  his  object  was  to  describe  it  as  he  saw  it,  and 
whether  he  was  a  man  eaoable  of  judging  it  reasonably  and 
candidly. 

A  brief  account  of  Juvenal's  life,  varying  considerably 
in  some  of  its  details,  is  prefixed  to  the  different  MSS.  of  his 
works.  But  the  original  on  which  these  various  versions 
of  the  life  are  founded  cannot  be  traced  to  Suetonius  or 
to  any  competent  authority,  and  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  it  are  intrinsically  improbabla  According 
to  the  form  prefixed  to  the  most  valuable  of  the  IfSS., 
"Juvenal  was  the  son  or  ward  of  a  wealthy  freedman;  he 
practised  declamation  till  middle  age,  not  as  a  professional 
teacher,  but  as  an  amateur,  and  made  his  first  'essay  in 
satire  by  writing  the  lines  on  Paris,  the  actor  and  favonrita 
of  Domitian,  now  found  in  the  seventh  satire  (Une  90 

'  Quod  non  daat  prooeiea,  dsbit  histrio,'  kc. 
Encouraged  by  their  success,  he  devoted  himself  diligently 
to  this  kind  of  composition,  but  refrained  for  a  long  time 
from  either  publicly  reciting  or  publishing  his  varsea. 
When  at  last  he  did  come  before  the  public,  his  recita- 
tions were  attended  by  great  crowds  and  received  with  the 
utmost  favour.  But  the  lines  originally  written  on  Paris, 
having  been  inserted  in  one  of  his  new  satires,  excited  the 
jealous  anger  of  an  actor  of  the  time,  who  was  a  &vonrite  of 
the  emperor,  and  procured  the  poef s  banishment  nndar  the 
form  of  a  military  appointment  to  the  extremity  of  Egypt. 
Being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  he  died  shortly  afterwards 
of  grief  and  vexation."  In  one  account  the  time  of  his 
banishment  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  years  of  Domitian ; 
in  another  he  is  said  to  havs  been  appointed  to  a  command 
against  the  Scots  by  Trajan,  in  another  to  have  died  in 
exile  in  the  reign  of  Antouinus  Pius,  and  in  another  to 
have  died  of  a  broken  heart  on  his  return  to  Borne,  becaose 
he  found  his  friend  Martial  was  no  longer  there.  One 
account  even  makes  Claudius  the  author  of  his  banishment. 
In  several  Aquinum  is  mentioned  as  his  birthplsce,  and  in 
one  he  is  said  to  have  been  bora  in  the  time  of  Claudina. 

Some  of  these  statements  are  so  much  in  consonance 
with  the  indirect  evidence  afforded  by  the  satires  that 
they  Wght  almost  be  supposed  to  be  a  series  of  conjectures 
baaed  npon  them.  The  rare  passages  in  which  the  poet 
speaks  of  his  own  position,  as  in  satires  xi  and  xiL,  indicate 
that  he  was  in  comfortable  but  modetate  circnmataaeaa. 
We  should  infer  also  that  he  was  not  dependent  on  any 
professional  occupation,  and  that  he  was  separated  in  aodal 
station,  and  probably  too  by  tastes  and  manners,  from  the 
higher  class  tq^  which  Tadtos  and  Plinf  beloaged,  ••  h» 
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wu  by  character  from  the  new  men  who  roae  to  wealth  by 
lervili^  nnder  the  empire.  Jarenal  ia  no  organ  of  the 
pride  and  dignity,  (till  leu  of  the  urbanity,  of  the  cultivated 
repieientatiTBs  of  the  great  families  of  the  republics  He 
is  the  champion  of  the  more  sober  virtnei  and  ideas,  and 
perhaps  the  organ  of  the  rancours  and  detraction,  of  an 
educated  but  depressed  and  embittered  middle  class.  The 
literary  representatiTe  of  such  a* class  might  well  be  found 
in  the  heir  of  a  well-to-do  freedman,  bom  and  bred  in  a 
proyincial  town,  too  independent  both  in  position  and 
character  to  become  permanently  a  hanger-on  of  the  great, 
and  perhaps  too  ungracious  in  manner  and  uncompromising 
in  speech  to  mix  easily  with  the  class  which  inherited  the 
aristocratic  and  courtly  traditions  of  Boman  literatnrsi 
The  statement  that  he  was  a  trained  and  practised  declaimer 
is  confirmed  both  by  his  own  words  (L  16)  and  by  the 
rhetorical  mould  in  which  his  thoughts  and  illostrations 
•re  cast.  The  allusions  which  fix  the  dates  when  his  satires 
first  appeared,  and  the  large  experience  of  life  which  they 
imply,  agree  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  come 
before  the  world  as  a  professed  satirist  till  after  middle  age. 

The  statement  that  he  continued  to  write  satires  long 
before  he  gave  them  to  the  world  accords  well  with  the 
nature  of  their  contents  and  the  elaborate  character  of  their 
composition.  They  are  not  the  expression  of  some  pauing 
impulse,  but  seem  to  sum  up  the  experience  of  a  lifetime. 
They  hare  indeed  the  freshness  of  immediate  impressions, 
bat  they  are  so  bombined  as  to  show  that  they  have  been 
long  brooded  over  before  assuming  their  final  fonn.  And 
that  he  was  known  ss  a  writer  of  satires  for  year*  before 
the  publication  of  any  of  them  in  their  present  form  might 
almost  be  inferred  from  the  emphatic  but  yet  guarded 
statement  of  Qointilian  in  his  short  summary  of  Roman 
literature.  After  speaking  of  the  merits  of  Lucilius,  Horace, 
and  Persins  as  satirists,  he  adds,  "  There  are,  too,  in  our 
own  day,  distinguished  writers  of  satire  whose  names  will 
be  heard  of  hereafter"  {Insl.  Or.,  x.  I,  94).  There  is  no 
Boman  writer  of  satire  who  could  be  mentioned  along  with 
those  others  by  so  judicious  a  critic,  and  whose  names  have 
been  heard  of  in  after  times,  except  Juvenal 

The  motive  which  a  writer  of  satire  mnst  have  had  for 
secrecy  under  Domitian  is  sufficiently  obvious;  and  the 
necessity  of  concealment  and  self -suppression  thus  imposed 
apon  the  writer  may  have  permanently  affected  his  whole 
manner  of  composition. 

So  far  the  various  authors  of  these  lives  have  followed 
a  probable  and  consistent  tradition.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  story  of  the  poet's  exile,  they  are  at  variance  both 
with  probability  and  with,  one  another.  Some  apparent 
confirmation  is  given  to  the  tradition  by  the  lines  of  a  poet 
of  the  5th  century,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris : — 

"  Neo  qnl  oonnmili  dainda  cun 
Ad  vnlgi  tenaem  strepentis  aaiim 
Iiati  fait  histrionii  exnl.'' 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  lines  refer  to 
Juvenal,  but  they  only  prove  that  the  original  story  from 
which  all  the  varying  lives  are  derived  was  generally 
believed  before  the  middle  of  the  Cth  century  of  our  era. 
If  Juvenal  was  banished  at  the  age  of  eighty,  the  author 
of  his  banishment  could  not  have  been  the  "  enraged  actor  " 
in  reference  to  whom  the  original  lines  were  written,  as 
Paris  wa-1  put  to  death  in  83,  and  Juvenal  was  certainly 
writing  satires  long  after  100  a.  a  The  satire  in  which  the 
lines  now  appear  was  probably  first  published  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Hadrian,  when  Juvenal  was  not  an  octogenarian 
but  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The  cause  of  the  poet's 
banishment  at  that  advanced  age  could  not  therefore  have 
been  either  the  original  composition  or  the  first  publication 
of  the  lines.  But  it  has  been  coi^ectured  that  the  anger 
9t  iHM>tber  actor,  a  favourite  of  the  emperor,  oiay  have 


been  excited  by  a  later  application  of  them  on  some  pnblio 
occasion,  and  tiiat  the  poet  was  punished  for  this  unfortu- 
nate revival  of  lines  which  had  never  been  intended  for  the 
person  who  resented  them.  Against  this  conjecture,  based 
on  a  number  of  confnsed,  uncertain,  and  contradictory 
traditions,  we  have  to  weigh  the  intrinsic  improbability  of 
the  story.  An  expression  in  sat.  xv.  40  is  quoted  as  a 
proof  that  Jnveual  had  visited  Egypt  He  may  have  done 
so  as  an  exile  or  in  a  military  command;  but  it  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  importance  which  the  emperors 
attached  to  tlie  security  of  Kgypt^  or  with  the  concern 
which  they  took  in  the  interests  of  the  army,  that  these 
conditions  were  combined  at  an  age  so  unfit  for  military 
employment  If  •«ny  conjecture  is  warrantable  on  so 
obscure  a  subject,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  temporary 
disgrace  may  have  been  infiicted  on  the  poet  by  Domitian. 
Among  the  many  victims  of  Juvenal's  satire  it  ia  only 
against  him  and  against  one  of  the  vilest  instruments- of 
his  court,  the  Egyptian  Crispinns,  that  the  poet  seems  to 
be  animated  by  personal  hatred.'  J^  sense  of  wrong  suf- 
fered at  their  hands  may  perhaps  have  mingled  with  the 
detestation  which  he  felt  towards  them  on  public  grounds. 
But  if  he  was  banished  under  Domitian,  it  must  have  been 
either  before  or  after  the  year  93  a.]>.,  at  which  time,  as  we 
learn  from  an  epigram  of  Martial,  Juvenal  was  in  Rome. 
The  whole  story  may  be  ranked  with  the  tradition  df  the 
love  potion  which  is  said  to  have  maddened  Lucretius,  as 
one  resting  on  such  slight  evidence  as  to  admit  neither  of 
confirmation  nor  rafntation. 

More  ancient  and  apparently  more  authentic  evidence 
of  the  position  filled  by  Juvenal  during  some  period  of  his 
life  has  been  recovered  in  recent  times,  in  the  form  of  an 
inscription  found  at  Aquinum,  recording,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  deciphered,  the  dedication  of  an  altar  to  Ceres,  by 
Junius  Juven^,  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  Dalmatians, 
"duumvir  quinquennalis,"  and  "flamen  Divi  Vespasiani." 
The  terms  of  this  inscription,  when  read  along  with  one  of 
the  few  passages  in  the  satires  in  which  Juvenal  distinetly 
speaks  of  himself  (iii.  318  iq.) — 

"  Et  qnoticns  t* 
Boma  too rsficipraperantflm  reddet  Aqniao, 
Me  quoque  *d  Helmum  Cererein  veatramqut  Dianan 
Convert*  ■  Cmnii :  latiruum  rgo,  ni  padet  illu, 
Auditor  gelidos  veniam  callgatu*  in  agroa — " 

leaves  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  inscription  was 
either  the  poet  himself  or  some  member  of  his  family,  of 
whose  existence  we  have  no  other  indication.  If  then,  aa 
is  most  probable,  Juvenal  is  himself  the  author  of  it,  we 
learn  that  he  did  hold,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a  post  of 
military  rank,  one  of  municipal  importance  in  his  native 
town,  and  a  priesthood  of  the  deified  Vespasian.  But  to 
what  period  of  his  life  does  this  tablet  bear  evidence  t 
The  fact  that  he  filled  the  position  of  "  duumvir  quinquen- 
nalis "  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  infiuential  position  in 
the  municipium,  but  the  office  was  only  held  for  «  year, — 
the  year  apparently  in  which  the  census  was  taken  at 
Borne, — and  its  tenure  does  not  imply 'any  prolonged 
absence  from  the  metropoliik  The  satires,  though  they 
indicate  an  occasional  preference  for  the  simpler  life  of  the 
country  towns,  are  the  product  not  of  leisure  in  the  pro- 
vinces but  of  immediate  and  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
life  of  the  great  city ;  and  an  epigram  of  Martial,  written 
at  the  time  when  Juvenal  was  most  vigorously  employed 
in  their  composition,  speaks  of  him  as  settled  in  Rome. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  likely,  that  he  may  have  retired  to 
his  native  town  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  that  the 
last  book  of  his  satires  (xiiL-xvi),  which  contains  no  im- 

'  For  the  poiaible  oonnezion  of  Ctlapliuis  with  JavsnaT)  tMSdsh; 
msBt  uomfan  Mayor,  toL  U.  p.  421.,  • 
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mediate  ntereneei  to  Rome,  and  i*  vrltten  ia  a  Ian  angry 
mood  than  the  earlier  ones,  may  Ve  tbe  work  of  this  retire- 
ment, and  that  it  may  have  been  during  that  time  that  he 
filled  this  office.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  by  Domitian 
that  the  worship  of  Vespasian  was  established  with  especial 
sanctity,  and  it  may  be  donbted  whether  a  priesthood 
instituted  in  his  honour  would  be  recorded  as  a  title  of 
dignity  late  on  in  the  reign  of  Hadriaa  The  lines  already 
quoted  from  satire  iiL  imply  that  during  his  early  career 
as  a  satirist  Jurenal  maintained  his  connexion  with 
Aqninum,  and  that  he  had  some  special  interest  in  the 
worship  of  the  "Helvinian  Ceres."  Ifor  is  the  tribute 
to  the  national  religion  implied  by  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  to  Ceres  inconsistent  with  ^e  beliefs  and  feelings 
expressed  in  the  satires.  While  the  fables  of  mythology 
are  often  treated  contemptuously  or  humorously  by  him, 
other  passages  in  the  satires  clearly  imply  a  conformity  to 
and  even  a  respect  fcr  the  observances  of  the  national 
religion.'  The  spirit  of  Juvenal,  which  sought  for  a 
standard  of  right  action  rather  in  the  old  Roman  and 
Italian  traditions  than  in  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  would 
incline  him  to  sympathize  with  the' revival  of  religiona 
observance  and  also  of  a  Knd  of  belief  in  divine  agency  on 
human  affairs,  which  accompanied  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  The  evidence  as  to  the  military  post  filled  by  him 
is  eurioos,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  confused 
tradition  of  his  exile  'n  a  position  of  military  importance ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  some  further  evidence  that  the 
cohort  of  which  he  was  tribune  was  quartered  in  Britain. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  satires  bear  traces  of 
military  experience.  The  life  described  in  them  is  snch  u 
would  present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  civilian,  and  would  be 
talked  about  and  commented  on  at  the  dinner  tables  and 
in  the  clubs,  baths,  theatres,  and  places  of  public  resort  in 
the  great  metropolis.* 

I  The  only  other  contemporary  evidence  which  affords  a 
glimpee  oi  his  actual  life  is  contained  in  three  epigrams  of 
Martial  Two  of  these,  (vii  2i  and  91)  were  written  in 
the  time  ol  Domitian,  the  other  (xil  18)  early  in  the  reign 
of  Trqan,  after  Martial  had  retired  to  his  native  BilbiUa. 
The  fiiat  of  these  epigrams,  addressed  to  some  backbiter 
who  had  endeavoured  to  embroil  the  two  friends  with  one 
another,  attests  the  strong  rejard  which  Martial  felt  for 
him ;  but  the  subject  of  the  epigram  seems  to  hint  that 
there  may  have  been  something  suspicions  or  uneasy  in  the 
temper  of  the  satirist,  which  made  the  maintenance  of  a 
ateody  friendship  with  him  difficult  In  the  second  of 
these  epigrams,  addressed  to  Juvenal  bimaelf,  the  epithet 
"faennaas"  is  applied  to  him,  one  which  might  equally 
be  employed  whether  he  was  beat  known  at  the  time  as  a 
writer  of  poetic  satires  or  as  an  eloquent  rhetorician.  In 
the  laat  Martial  imagines  his  friend  wandering  about  dis- 
contentedly (inquietiu)  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Bome^  and  undergoing  all  tj^e  discomforts  incident  to 
attendance  on  the  levees  of  the  great : — 

"  Dam  per  Umin*  te  potcntionim 
Bndstrix  toga  vantilst." 

Two  Ibiea  in  the  ponn  (22-3)  suggest  that  the  satirist, 
who  luks  inveighed  with  just  severity  against  the  worst 
eormptions  of  Roman  morals,  was  not  too  rigid  a  censor 
of  the  morals  of  his  friend.  Indeed,  his  intimacy  with 
Martial  is  a  ground  for  not  attributing  to  him  exceptional 
strietneas  of  life. 

The  additional  informatioB  as  to  the  poef  s  Ufa  and  eir- 
cnmstanees  derivable  from  the  satires  themselves  ia  not 


>  8m  mfd'Ur  ztu.  t-lt. 

*  Comp.  L  lU,  "  It  mm  bm  trirtis  pi>  soaatu  iktala  a 
S.  B  •!■— 

•'  Omnii  oeoTtetu,  ttova,  itrilaass.  oaue  thsatma 
PsBatUo," 


important  He  tells  ns  wnat  migitt  eaaily  be  inferred  fram 
the  number  of  allusions  to  the  Qreek  and  Latin  poets  eon- 
tained  in  his  satires,  that  he  had  eqjoyed  the  training  whidi 
all  educated  men  received  in  his  day  (L  16) ;  he  indicates;, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  his  cormexion  with  the  old  Volscian 
town  Aquinum  ;  he  speaks  of  his  farm  in  the  territory  of 
Tibur  (xL  61),  which  furnished  a  young  kid  and  moon- 
tain  asparagus  for  a  homMy  dinner  to  which  he  invites  • 
friend  during  the  festival  of  the  Megalesiaca,  In  the  satire 
in  which  this  invitation  is  contained,  and  in  one  or  two  more 
of  the  later  ones,  he  seems  partially  to  remove  the  mask 
which  he  wears  in  the  ear'ler  and  more  directly  aggreeaiTe 
satires.  From  it  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  style 
in  which  he  habitually  lived,  and  to  think  of  him  as  eqjoy- 
inj  a  hale  and  vigorous  age  (line  203),  and  also  as  a  kindly 
master  of  a  household  (159  iq.).  The  negative  evidenea 
afforded,  in  the  account  of  his  establishment,  and  the  bitter 
tone  in  which  his  friend  is  reminded  of  hia  domestic  nn- 
happiness  (186-9),  suggest  the  inference  that,  like  Locilina 
and  Horace,  Juvenal  had  no  personal  experience  of  either 
the  cares  or  the  softening  influence  of  family  life.  A 
comparison  of  this  poem  with  the  invitation  of  Horace  to 
Torquatus  (JSp.,  L  6)  brings  out  strongly  the  differances 
not  in  urbanity  only  but  in  kindly  feeling  between  tba 
two  satirists.  It  reminds  ns  also  of  how  much  lass  we 
know  of  the  one  poet  than  of  the  other,  end  of  how 
shadowy  a  personage  the  Feraiua  of  the  one  is  as  contrasted 
with  the  Torqnatns  of  the  other. 

An  ucelltnt  critic  of  Lttin  lit«r*tu«,  H.  Osston  Boiidsr,  hat 
drawn  bom  th*  indicatioDa  affordid  of  the  nraer  and  ehsraettr  d 
th*  panoni  to  whom  the  aatiras  an  addreaaad  moat  nnftvoar- 
abla  condnaians  aa  to  tba  social  drcDmatancaa  and  aaiaciatiaiia  of 
JuTanaL  If  wa  balieva  that  the  Trcbiua,  Poatnmiit,  Fonticna, 
NasTolaa,  Penicus,  of  the  aatirea  were  real  people,  vith  wbom 
Jurenal  lived  in  intimacy^  we  abonld  conclude  tint  he  iraa  moat 
nnfortunate  in  hia  aiaociatea,  and  that  hia  own  relationa  to  than 
were  marked  ladier  by  oatapoken  fnnkneaa  than  civili^.  But 
tiieee  peraonagea  seem  to  be  more  "  nominia  ambne "  than  rcil 
men ;  they  aerre  the  parpoee  of  enabling  the  aatiriat  to  aim  his 
blowB  at  one  particular  object  initead  of  dMlaiming  at  laiga.  They 
have  none  ot  tlie  individnality  and  tnita  of  penonal  chaiactar 
discernible  in  the  Damasippaa  or  Trebatias  of  Horaoe'a  aatirea,  or 
the  Julias  Floras,  the  Toiqnatus,  the  Celaua,  the  Foacua,  the 
BuUstina,  kc,  of  the  epiatlea  It  is  noticeable  that,  while  Jnvoial 
writes  of  tue  poets  and  men  of  letters,  BUtiua,  Saleiua  Baaana, 
Quintiliaa,  Ac.,  of  a  somawhst  earlier  time,  aa  if  they  vere  atill 
lirina,  he  haa  no  reference  to  tha  career  or  repatation  of  hia  friend 
MamU,  and  that  he  ia  eqaallv  silent  about  the  two  illuatrioas 
writers  who  wrote  their  works  during  the  yeara  of  his  own  literary 
activity, — the  younger  Pliny  and  Taeitaa.  It  is  equally  noticeabla 
that  among  the  many  cultiTated  and  eatimable  men  and  women  who 
are  broacht  before  na  in  the  oorrespondeuoe  of  the  former  of  theaa 
writers  the  name  of  Juvenal  does  not  appear. 

We  feel  on  more  certain  ground  in  enaeavonring  to  de- 
termine the  times  at  which  the  satires  were  given  to  the 
world.  But  these  do  not  in  all  cases  coincide  with  those  at 
which  they  were  written  and  to  which  they  immediately 
refer.  Thus  the  manneta  and  personages  of  the  age  of 
Domitian  often  supply  the  material  of  satiric  repreeentar 
tion,  and  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  bebnged  to  tha 
actual  life  of  the  present,*  while  allnsions  even  in  the 
earliest  show  that,  as  a  finished  literary  oompoaition, 
it  belongs  to  tiie  age  of  Trqan.  The  moat  probable 
explanation  of  these  discrepancies  is  that  already  hinted 
at,  viz.,  that  in  their  present  form  the  satirea  ace  tha 
work  of  the  last  thir^  yean  of  the  p6et's  life,  while 
the  fint  nine  at  Isastt  the  most  powerful  and  moat 
ehataetaristio  among  them,  not  only  reproduce  the  im- 
preasiona  of  hia  earlier  manhood,  but  may  have  pisasrved 
with  little  change  paaaagea  written  and  periii^  tunOiai^ 
known  in  his  own  Utarary  eirolaa  during  this  aaiiiar  time. 


•  TUa  is  aapadally  aoUsaabla  in  tha  aaranth  aattra,  hit  tt  appUas 
alao  to  the  meatloa  of  (Mnlasi,  Lstlaaa,  tha  elaa  ef  M^orm,  te, 
la  tha  flnt,  ia  tha  noUaa  ^  Talaato  la  Iha  third,  ef  BaUUtaa  BIb*> 
tela «hs  slj^th,  gf  OaUlou  b  tba  thMssath,  te 
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This  aeems  mora  probable  than  tbat  Iw  tbould  have  .naed 
■Qch  famous  names  aa  those  of  Statius  and  Qointilian  to 
a^ify  some  poet  or  rhetorieal  professor  of  a  later  time ; 
•lUtoogh  probably  like  Horace  be  may  have  availed  bimseU 
either  of  false  names,  or  names  belonging  to  a  fonnfir  time, 
for  his  satiric  nomenolaturs.  The  combination  of  the 
impressions,  and,  perhaps  of  tUe  actual  compositions,  of 
different  periods  also  explains  a  certain  want  of  unity  and 
continuity  found  in  some  of  them. 

There  i*  no  mson  to  donbt  thit  ths  dztaen  Mtlres  wbioli  we 
poMets  wort  giT«n  to  the  world  in  the  order  is  which  we  find  them, 
end  that  they  wen  divided,  u  they  are  referred  to  In  the  sndent 
grunmsriana,  into  fiTe  booki.  A  minute  examination  of  the  Ttriooa 
•atina  composing  theae  books  anabres  na  to  form  at  least  a  probable 
eonjeetore  as  to  the  interrala  at  which  they  appeared,  and  to  eon- 
eeire  the  cbangoa  of  mood  throof;h  which  the  poet  paaaed  during 
tboae  interrala.  Book  I.,  embracing  the  fint  five  aatiiea,  ia  written 
in  the  fVeaheat  Tigoor  of  the  anthor^  £?*"*■  ""^  **  ■'■'''■■M  *i^ 
the  itTongest  hatred  of  Doinitian.  The  pabilcatian  of  thia  book 
belongs  to  the  early  years  of  Tnyaa  The  mention  of  the  exile  of 
Vaiioa  (49)  ahowa  that  it  waa  not  published  before  the  year  100 
A.n,     In  the  aeoond  latire,  the  linee  29  iq., 

**Qn&lls  erat  noper  <nslco  jwUnIaa  adnlttf 
CoDcaMtv,'* 

show  that  the  memory  of  one  of  the  fouleat  aoandala  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian  was  atill  freah  in  the  minda  of  men.  The  fUid  satire, 
imitated  by  Johnaon  in  hie  Zondon,  preaeuta  anch  a  pietoie  as  Borne 
may  hare  offered  to  the  latitist  at  any  time  in  the  let  century  of 
onr  era ;  but  it  waa  under  the  worst  empcrois,  Nero  and  Domitun, 
that  the  arta  of  flatterers  and  foreign  adrenturera  were  most  succeea- 
ful,  and  that  nnch  acenca  of  Tiolcnce  aa  that  deacribed  at  277  iq.  were 
most  likely  to  orcur  ;>  while  the  mention  of  Veiento  (185)  aa  a^l 
mjoying  influence  ia  a  diatinct  reference  to  the  court  of  Domitian. 
Hie  fourth,  vhich  alore  haa  any  political  aigni&cance,  and  reflects 
OB  the  enii<eror  aa  a  f.-iToloua  tnfler  rather  than  aa  a  monster  of 
lost  and  cruelty,  ia  the  reproduction  of  a  real  or  imaginary  acene 
from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  is  animated  by  the  profoundeat 
■corn  and  loathing  both  of  the  tyrant  himaelf  and  or  the  wont 
laatrumenta  of  hie  tyranny.  .The  fifth  is  a  social  picture  of  the 
drgradation  to  which  poor  gueata  were  expoaed  at  the  banquets  of 
the  rich,  but  many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  and  the  mure  aobar 
eTidenca  of  one  of  Pliny'a  letten  show  that  the  picture  painted  by 
JDTeaid,  though  perhapa  exagmrated  in  colouring,  waa  drawn  from 
•  atate  of  aocioty  preTnlent  during  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  times  of  Domitian.'  The  aecond  book  containa  the  moat 
elaborate  of  the  aatirea,  that  which  by  many  critics  is  regarded  aa 
the  poet'a  masterpiece,  the  famona  aixth  aatire,  directed  against  the 
whole  female  aex,  which  eharea  with  Domitian  and  hia  creatnns  the 
noat  dieriahed  place  in  the  poet'a  antipathies.  It  ahowa  certainly 
no  diminution  or  rigour  either  in  its  ivpreasntation  or  its  inrectiTe. 
If  It  is  desirable  that  such  a  subject  ahould  he  treated  in  the  aplrit 
in  which  Jurenal  haa  treated  it,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  fortunate 
that  it  haa  been  done  once  for  all  with  aurh  power,  with  such  free- 
dom from  the  rastraints  impoaed  either  by  modesty  or  humanity, 
and  with,  aiiparently,  auch  intimate  knowledge,  thia  no  writer  of 
later  ages  has  attempted  to  rival  it  The  time  at  which'  this 
satirB  was  composed  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  some  allu- 
aiona  (linsa  602,  407-11,  20S,  SSS*)  render  it  highly  probable  that 
it  waa  giren  to  the  world  in  the  later  yean  of  Tn^an,  and  befon 
ths  acceaaion  of  Hadrian.  The  date  of  the  publication  of  Book  III., 
containing  the  aeronth,  eighth,  and  ninth  aatirea,  seems  to  he  fixed 
hy  ita  opening  line  "Et  apea  et  ntio stodionun  in  Cieaare  tantum," 
to  the  first  yean  after  the  accesaioB  of  Hadrian.  If  the  sersnth 
mMn  stood  alone,  we  might,  from  the  notices  of  Statius,  Qnintilian, 
kc,  tssard  it  aa  probably  belonging  to  the  age  of  Domitian ;  nor 
b  it  nuikely  that  mnch  of  it  waa  written  then,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  poeta  and  men  of  letten  then  described,  with  mon  of 
fsllow-feelingthan  is  appannt  in  most  of  his  satires,  is  dnwn  ttom 
tha  lifs  at  iSime  with  which  the  poet  was  first  bmiliar.  Bnt  it  ia 
inenesiTsbls  that  the  complimentary  langnage  applied  to  "CBsar" 
ia  the  opening  lines  conld  dsts  been  meant  for  Domitian  ;  and  the 
new  hopes  wMoh  ata  held  ont  for  the  neglected  race  of  poets  would 
natnnJly  be  snggnrted  by  the  change  from  the  rule  of  a  great 
soldier,  whoss  uoughts  wore  chiefly  Dent  on  fonign  conquest,  to 
that  of  an  aecomnlished  brer  of  srt,  like  Hadrian.  In  the  eighth 
satire  another  rafeienos  is  made  (line  130)  to  the  misgoTsmmsnt  of 
Marina  in  Africa  aa  a  recent  event  {nuptr),  and  at  lis*  SI  then 
may  be  an  sUosion  to  ths  Eastern  wan  that  ooeapisd  tha  last  yean 

<  <y.  Tscitns,  Annab,  xUL  2E. 

*  jniay's  nmaika  on  the  nlgarity  aa  wall  aa  the  oetsntatloB  of  hia 
Aost  Imply  that  he  re^Med  anch  beharionr  aa  axcepUonal,  .at  Isaat  in 
lbs  diefe  in  which  he  himaelf  lired  {Xp,  IL  8). 

'  Bes  Ml  Lswta's  edition,  p.  >17. 


of  Tnjan's  nign.  The  ninth  has  no  allnaion  to  dstarmine  ita  date, 
but  it  is  written  with  the  same  outspoken  freedom  aa  the  aeoond  and 
the  sixth,  and  belongs  to  th?  period  when  the  poet's  power  was  most 
vigorous,  and  hu  ezpoaun  ol^  vioi  most  nncompiamising.  In  ths 
fonith  book,  comprising  ths  ismous  tenth,  the  aleven£,  and  ths 
twelfth  aatina,  the  author  appean  man  as  a  mofUist  usn  ss  a jmn 
satirist.  In  the  tenth,  the  theme  of  the  "  vanity  of  human  wisues" 
is  illnstntsd  by  great  historic  instsnces,  nther  than  by  pictures  of 
ths  men  and  mannen  of  the  age;  and,  thoogh  the  dedamatorjr 
vigour  and  power  of  expnaeion  in  it  an  occaaionally  as  great  as 
in  the  earlier  aatina,  end  although  touches  of  hia  satiOriiins  bomoar, 
and  eepecially  of  his  miacoyny,  appear  in  ^1  the  aatlrae  of  thia  book, 
yet  their  general  tons  shows  that  the  whits  heat  of  hia  indigna- 
tion ia  abated ;  and  the  lines  of  ths  eleventh,  already  nfarnd  ta 

aw*). 

**8peettflt  jvneam  nam  damor  at  aadas 
fljMarie,  qsM  nlta  doeet  tmr^ymn  puelte : 
Hoatn  oibat  mnam  ooottacta  emionla  ■olam,'* 

Isava  no  donbt  that  he  was  well  advaacsd  in  yean  whan  they  wen 
written. 

Two  important  dates  an  found  in  tha  last  bcbk,  comprising  aatlrcs 
ziiL-xvi  At  ziii.  18  Jnvensl  apeeks  of  hia  friend  Calvinns 
"ss  now  paat  sixty  yean  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  the  oonanl- 
ship  of  Fonteins."*  Then  wss  a  C.  rontsins  Capito  oonsul  in 
69  A.  D.,  snd  L.  Fontsius  Capito  in  87.  If  it  is  aeoepted  that 
the  dilferent  hooka  of  the  aatirea  appeand  at  different  intsrvsla^ 
that  the  third  book  was  given  to  the  world  after  Hadrian'a  ntnm 
to  Rome.(lI8  a.d.),  and  that  aome  time  mnat  have  elapeed  b.tween 
the  appearance  of  the  third  and  fourth  booka,  and  again  between 
that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  the  date  nfcrrad  to  mnat  tie  the  lattrr 
of  theae,  and  thua  the  fifth  and  laat  book  could  not  have  been  pnb- 
liahed  till  after  the  year  127  Jl.d.  Again  at  xv.  27  an  event  ia  aald 
to  hare  happened  in  Esrpt  "  nuper  conaule  Jtmco,"  for  which  aome 
editiona  read  "Jiiuio.  Then  waa  a  Jnnioa  conaul  in  119  iLD. 
Even  if  he  wen  the  person  nferred  to,  the  word  nuper  (ss  at  iL  29, 
viii.  120)  might  wall  indieats  a  date  of  some  ten  or  twelve  yean 
earlier  than  uat  of  the  composition  of  the  aatire.  Beeent  inveati- 
gations,  however,  make  oat  that  then  waa  a  Ik  .fmilins  Jnncns 
consul  nfaiut  in  127  a.]>.  (see  Mayor's  note  on  the  paaaage). 
The  fifth  book  most  thenfon  have  been  published  eome  time  after 
this  data.  Hon  than  the  fourth,  thia  book  bean  the  marka  of  age, 
both  in  the  milder  tone  of  the  aentimenta  expreaaed,  and  in  tiie 
fiaebler  power  of  composition  exhibited.  The  laat  aatin  ia  left 
incomplete,  and  the  authenticity  both  of  it  and  of  the  fifteenth  has 
been  questioued,  though  on  inanffidsnt  grounds. 

The  general  conclusion  ffrrived  at  is  that  the  satires 
were  published  at  different  interrali^  and  for  the  most  part, 
composed,  nnder  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  between  the  years 
100  and  130  a.i>.,  or  a  year  or  two  later,  bnt  that  tho 
most  powerful  in  feeling  and  vivid  in  conception  among- 
them  deal  with  the  experience  and  impreaaions  of  the  reigu 
of  Domitian,  occasion^y  recall  the  memories  or  traditiona 
of  tlte  times  of  Neto  and  Clandins,  and  reproduce  at  least 
one  startling  page  from  the  annals  nf  Tiberius.'  The  same 
overmastering  fepling  which  constrained  Tacitus  [Agric,  2, 
3),  when  the  time  of  long  endnrance  and  silence  was  over, 
to  recall  t)ie  "memory  of  the  former  oppression,"  acted  upou 
Jn  venaL  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  two  great  writers, 
who  lived  and  wrote  at  the  same  time,  who  were  auimatetl 
by  the  saihe  hatred  of  tha  tyrant  under  whom  the  be.tt 
^ears.of  their  manhood  were  spent,  and  who  both  felt  moat 
deeply  the  degiadation  of  their  times,  were  even  known 
to  one  another.  They  belonged  to  different  social  circles, 
Tacitus  to  that  of  the  highest  official  and  senatorial  class, 
Juvenal  apparently  to  the  middle  class  and  to  that  of  the 
stmggling  men  of  letters ;  and  thia  difference  in  position  had 
mnch  influence  in  xletermining  the  different  bent  of  their 
genius,  and  in  forming  one  to  be  a  great  nationaLhistorian, 
Uie  other  to  be  a  great  social  satiriat  If  the  view  of  the 
satirist  is  owing  to  this  ciroumstanoe  more  limited  in  some 
directions,  and  his  taste  and  temper  leas  conformable  to 

*  Friedllndar  auppoaea  that,  aa  Juvenal  haa  hitherto  aildreaaed 
Oalrlnna  In  the  aecond  peraon,  the  "  hie  "  nltn  to  himaelf,  and- that 
ia  the  woida  "  Fonteio  Conaola  natna  "  ws  have  the  date  of  the  poef  a 
own  biitb.  Bnt  elaawhen  we  find  the  poet  ehanglag  auddealjr  from 
the  aecond  to  the  third  penon  when  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  both 
refer  to  the  aame  iniUvldnal,  t.j.  (r.  18) — 

**  Votoram  inaHDa  I  qvM  altra 
<)BBi1i?  katet  TraUaa,  jreiwer  qaed,"  tu 

*  X.  88-107. 
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the  bestandent  standards  of  propriety,  he  is  also  sayed  by  it 
from  prejudices  to  whieh  the  traditiuna  of  his  class  exposed 
the  historian.  But  both  writers  are  thoroughly  national 
in  sentiment,  thoroughly  masculine  in  tone,  Ko  ancient 
authors  express  so  strong  a  hatred  of  evil  None  of  the 
other  contemporary  writers  share  this  feeling.  Fliny  has 
the  natural  repugnance  of  a  gentleman  and  honourable  man 
to  coarseness  and  baseness ;  but  he  liked  to  live  with  people 
of  tastes  and  manners  congenial  to  his  own,  and  to  see  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  corruption  which  existed  under  the 
surface  of  society.  Martial,  as  a  foreigner  living  in  Home, 
endowed  with  a  lively  observation  and  a  keen  capacity  for 
pleasure,  enjoyed  whatever  was  enjoyable  in  the  life  around 
him,  found  in  its  excesses  and  perversions  materials  for  his 
wit,  and,  after  flattering  the  worst  of  the  emperors  assidu- 
ously through  all  his  career,  was  ready  with  impartial 
sycophancy  to  flatter  one  of  the  beat  The  peculiar 
greatness  and  value  of  both  Jovenal  and  Tacitus  is  that 
they  did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evil  through  which  they 
had  lived,  but  deeply  resented  it^ — the  one  with  a  vehement 
and  burning  passion,  like  the  "ssva  indignatio"  of 
Swift;  the  other  with  perhaps  even  deeper  but  more 
restrained  emotions,  of  mingled  scorn  and  sorrow,  like 
the  scorn  and  sorrow  of  Milton  when  "  fallen  on  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues."  The  wickedness  of  the  age  brought  out 
more  strongly  than  at  any  previous  time  the  opposition 
between  good  and  evil  The  idea  of  conscience,  as  the 
connecting  bond  between  religion  and  morality,  appears  in 
greater  prominence  in  Tacitus  and  Javenal  than  in  any 
other  ancient  writers. 

There  is  a  criticism  of  an  eminent  living  writer'  to  the 
effect  that  the  secret  of  Juvenal's  concentrated  power 
consisted  in  this,  that  he  knew  what  he  hated,  and  that 
what  he  did  hate  was  despotism  and  democracy.  But  it 
would  be  hardly  true  to  aay  that  the  animating  motive  of 
his  satire  was  politicaL  It  is  trae  that  hs  finds  the  most 
typical  examples  of  lust,  cruelty,  levity,  and  weakness  in 
the  emperors  and  their  wives, — in  Domitian,  Otho,  Nero, 
Claudius,  and  Messalina.  It  is  true,  also  that  he  shares 
in  the  traditional  idolatiy  of  Brutus,  that  he  strikes  at 
Augustus  in  his  mention  of  the  "  three  disciples  of  Sulla," 
and  that  he  has  no  word  of  recognition  for  what  even 
Tacitus  acknowledges  as  the  beneficent  rule  of  Trajan,  So 
too  his  scorn  for  the  Roman  pqpnlaca  of  his  time,  who 
cared  only  for  their  dole  of  bread  and  the -public  games,  is 
nnqnalified.  But  it  is  only  in  conne^on  with  its  Jndirect 
effects  that  he  seems  to  think  of  despotism ;  and  he  has  no 
thought  of  democracy  at  alL  It  is  not  for  the  loss  of 
liberty  and  of  the  senatorian  rule  that  he  chafes,  but  for 
the  loss  of  the  old  national  manliness  and  self-respect,  alike 
in  the  descendants  of  "the  Latian  boors"'  and  in  the 
representatives  of  the  .£milii  and  the'  FabiL  There  is  no 
more  grandly  imaginative  passage  in  all  his  satires  than 
that  in  which  he  evokes  the  ghosts  of  those  who  died  at 
Cremera  and  Cannn  (iL  163  tq.)  to  shame  the  degener- 
ate debauchees  of  his  own  time.'  WhUe  we  feel  that 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  career,  while  we  may 
imagine  that  personal  disappointment'  may  have  snpplied 
some  of  the  gall  in  which  his  peii  is  dipped,  and  may  doubt 
whether  his  own  life  and  assdciations  would  have  justified 
him  in  acting  as  a  severer  censor  on  what  most  Romans 
regarded  as  permitted  indulgences  than  Lncilina  and 
Horace,  we  cannot  doubt  that  both  his  intellect  and 
character  were  of  a  most  masenline  strength,  and  that  his 
hatred  for  all  that  cormpted  the  old  national  character  and 
enfeebled  the  national  intellect  wy  sincere  and  consistenL 
This  feeling  explains  his  detestation  of  foreign  manners  and 
tnpeistitions,  his  loathing  not  only  of  inhuman  crimes  and 

*  Kr  Sirinbum*. 

'  Und*  BcTi*  taatam  UtUs  fSStaOnsI  ^  1S7). 


cruelties  but  of  such  derelictions  from  self-respect  as  the 
appearance  of  a  Roman  nobleman  on  the  arena  or  even  the 
more  harmless  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  driving,  his  scorn 
of  luxury  and  of  art  as  ministering  to  luxury,  his  mocka^ 
of  the  poetry  and  of  the  stale  and  dilettante  cnitore  of  ha 
time,  and  perhaps,  too,  his  indifference  to  the  schools  of 
philosophy  and  his  readiness  to  identify  all  the  profeason 
of  stoicism  with  the  reserved  and  close-cropped  puritans, — 
"  Bsras  nrmo  iUia  et  mnlU  libido  tacendt 
Adqos  mperoiiio  bnvior  coma,"* — 

who  concealed  the  worst  vices  nn^er  an  outward  appearance 
of  austerity;  The  great  fault  of  his  character,  as  it  appeals 
in  his  writings,  is  that  he  too  exclusively  indulged  this 
mood.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  what  he  lovad 
and  admired  thau  what  he  hated.  But  it  is  diaracteristic 
of  lus  strong  nature  that,  where  he  does  betray  any  sign  of 
human  sympathy  or  tenderness,  it  is  for  those  who  by  theti 
weakness  and  position  are  dependent  on  others  for  theii 
protection, — as  for  "  the  peasant  boy  with  the  little  do^ 
his  playfellow,"  *  or,  for  "  the  homesick  lad  from  the 
Sabine  highlands,  who  sighs  for  his  mother  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  for  the  little  hut  and  the 
familiar  kida"  ' 

If  Juvenal  is  to  be  ranked  as  a  great  moralist,  it  is  nos 
for-  his  greatness  and  consistency  as  a  thinker  on  moral 
qnestiona  In  tho  rhetorical  exaggeration  of  the  famons 
tenth  satire,  for  instance,  the  highest  enei^es  of  patriotism, 
— the  gallant  and  desperate  defence  of  great  causes,  by 
sword  or  speech, — are  quoted  as  mere  examples  of  dis- 
appointed ambition ;  and,  in  the  indiscriminate  condemna- 
tion of  the  arts  by  which  men  sought  to  gain  a  livelihood, 
he  leaves  no  room  for  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  industry. 
His  services  to  morals  do  not  consist  in  any  positive  eontri- 
bntions  to  the  notions  of  active  duty,  but  in  the  strength 
with  which  he  has  realized  and  expressed  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  old  Roman  and  Italian  ideal  of  character, 
and  also  of  that  religious  conscience  which  was  becoming 
a  new  power  in  the  world.  Though  he  disclaims  any 
debt  to  philosophy  (ziiL  121),  yet  he  really  owes  more  to 
the-''Stoiea  dogmata,"  then  prevalent,  than  he  is  aware 
of.  But  .his  highest  and  tareet  literary  quality  in  his 
power  of  painting  characters,  scenes,  incidents,  and  actioni^ 
whether  from  past  hiitory  or  from  contemporary  life.  In 
this  power,  which  is  also  the  great  power  of  Tacitus,  he 
has  few  equals  and  perhaps  no  superior  among  ancient 
writers.  The  difference  between  Tacitus  and  Javenal  in 
power  of  representation  is  that  the  prose  historian  is  more 
of  an  imaginative  poet,  the  satirist  more  of  a  realist  and  a 
grotesque  humorist  He  can  paint  great  historical  pictures 
in  all  their  detail — as  in  the  famous  representation  of  the 
fall  of  Sejanns, — or  call  them  up  with  all  their  imaginative 
aasociiktions  in  a  line  or  two,  as  for  instance  in  these — 
"  Atqn*  ideo  poatqosm  sd  (Xmbros  stngenqne  voUliuit 
Qui  nnnqatm  sttigersnt  nujoia  esiUrara  corvi;" 

he  can  describe  a  character  elaborately  or  hit  it  off  with  a 
single  stroke ;  and  in  either  case  he  fixes  the  impressioD 
which  he  desires  to  produce  firmly  in  the  mind.  The  picture 
drawn  may  be  a  caricature,  ogr  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
fact,— as  Uiat  of  the  father  of  Demostiienes,  "blear-eyed 
with  the  soot  of  the  glowing  mass,"  kc, — ^bnt  it  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  realistically  conceived,  and,  as  is  weU  said 
by  Mr  Lewis,  it  is  brought  before  u&  with  the  vivid  touches 
of  a  Defoe  or  a  Swift  Still  more  happily  th^  same  editor 
has  illustrated  Juvenal's  power  as  a  realistic  painter  of 
scenes  from  contemporary  life, — and  of  scsnes  which  gene- 
rally combine  grotesque  and  homorous  features  with  serious 
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m»uung, — hj  ^mpsring  him  with  the  great  pictorial 
■atirist  of  the  last  contuty,  HogartL'  Yet  even  in  this,  his 
must  characteristic  talent,  his  proneness  to  exaggeration, 
the  attractioa  which  coarse  and  repulsire  images  have  for 
his  mind,  and  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  general  effect  to 
minuteness  of  detail  not  nnfrequently  mar  his  best  effects. 
The  difflcnlty  is  often  felt  of  distinguishing  between  a 
powerful  rhetorician  and  a  genuine  poet, — and  there  is 
no  writer  about  whom  it*  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
to  which  of  the  two  classes  he  belongs  than  abont  JuTenaL 
He  himself  knew  and  has  well  described  (til  63  tq.) 
the  conditions  under  which  a  great  poet  could  flourish; 
and  he  felt  that  his  own  age  was  incapable  of  producing 
one.  He  has  little  sense  of  beauty  either  in  human  life 
or  nature.  Whenever  such  sense  is  evoked  it  is  only 
as  a  momentary  relief  to  his  prevailing  sense  of  the  hideous- 
nees  of  contemporary  life,  or  in  protest  to  what  he  regarded 
u  th&  enervating  influences  of  art  Even  his  references 
to  the  great  poeta  of  the  past  indicate  rather  a  Uatl 
aeose  of  indifference  and  weariness  than  a  fresh  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  Yet  his  power  of  touching  the  springs  of 
tragic  awe  and  horror  is  a  genuine  poetical  gift,  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  is  displayed  by  some  of  the  early 
English  dramatists.  But  he  is,  on  the  whole,  more  essen- 
tially a  great  rhetorician  than  a  great  poet  His  training, 
the  practical  bent  of  his  understanding,  his  strong  but  morose 
character,  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  and  the  materials 
available  for  his  art,  all  fitted  him  to  rebuke  jis  own 
age  and  all  after  times  in  the  tones  of  a  powerful  preacher, 
rather  than  to  charm  them  with  the  art  of  an  accomplished 
poet  The  composition  of  his  various  satires  shows  no 
negligence,  but  rather  the  excess  of  elaboration ;  but  it 
produces  the  impression  of  mechanical  contrivance  rather 
than  of  organic  growtL  His  movement  is  sustained  and 
powerful,  but  there  is  no  rise  and  fall  in  it  He  seems  to 
forget  how  much  more  telling  indignation  is  when  it  is 
severely  controlled,  but  allowed  occasionally  to  break  forth 
in  blasting  scorn  and  wrath,  as  it  is  in  Tacitus,  than  when 
it  shows  itself  as  the  habitual  mood  of  the  writer.  The 
Terse  is  most  carefully  constructed,  and  is  also  most  effec- 
tive, but  it  is  so  with  the  rhetorical  effectiveness  of  Lucan, 
not  with  the  musical  charm  of  VirgiL  It  was  calculated 
to  bring  down  the  applause  of  an  excited  audience,  not  to 
perpetuate  its  melody  through  all  succeeding  times.  So, 
too,  the  diction  is  full,  even  to  excess,  of  meaning,  point,  and 
emphasis.  Few  writers  have  added  so  much  to  the  currency 
of  quotation.  But  his  style  altogether  wants  the  charm 
of  ease  and  simplicity.  It  wearies  by  the  constant  strain 
after  effect,  its  mock-heroics,  and  allnsive  periphrasis.  It 
excites  distrust  by  its  want  of  moderation.  It  makes  us 
long  to  return  to  nature  and  to  the  apparently  more  careless 
but  really  truer  art  and  the  lighter  touch  of  the  satirist  of 
the  Augustan  age — 

"  Farcontla  viribn*  ttqm 
Extenuantis  eas  ooiualto." 

On  the 'whole  no  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  really  great 
writers  whom  ancient  Bome  produced  leaves  on  the  mind 
so  mixed  an  impression,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  as 
JuvsnaL  He  has  little,  if  anything  at  all,  of  the  high 
imaginativa  mood — the  mood  of  reverence  and  noble 
admiration — which  made  Ennins,  Lucretius,  and  Virgil 
the  tmsst  poetical  representatives  of  the  genius  of  Rome. 
He  has  nothing  of  tiie  wide  humanity  of  Cicero,  of  the 
urbanity  of  Horace,  of  the  ease  and  grace  of  Catullus.  Yet 
he  represents  another  mood  -of  ancient  Home,  the  mood 
natural  to  her  before  she  was  humanized  by  the  lessons  of 
Greek  art  and  thought  If  we  could  imagine  the  elder 
Cato  living  under  Domitiau,  cut  off  from  all  share  in  public 
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life,  and  finding  no  sphere  for  his  combative  and  censorious 
energy  except  that  of  literature,  we  should  perhaps  under- 
stand the  motives  of  Juvenal's  satire  and  the  place  which 
is  his  due  as  a  representative  of  the  genius  of  his  country. 
As  a  man  he  shows  many  of  the  strong  qualities  of  the  old 
Roman  plebeian, — the  aggressive  boldness,  the  intolerance 
of  superiority  and  privilege,  which  animated  the  tribunes 
in  their  opposition  to  the  senatorian  rule.  Even  where 
we  least  like  him  we  find  nothing  small  or  mean  to  alienate 
our  respect  from  him.  Though  he  loses  no  opportunity  of 
being  coarse,  he  is  not  licentious ;  though  he  is  often  trucu- 
lent, he  cannot  be  called  malignant  It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  say  what  motives  of  personal  chagrin,  of  love  of 
detraction,  of  the  mere  literary  passion  for  effective 
writing,  may  have  contributed  to  the  indignation  which 
inspired  his  verse.  But  the  prevailing  impression  we 
carry  away  after  reading  him  is  that,  in  all  his  early 
satires,  he  was  animated  by  a  sincere  and  manly  detesta- 
tion of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty,  the  debauchery  and 
luxury,  the  levity  and  effeminacy,  the  crimes  and  frauds, 
which  we  know  from  other  sources  were  rife  in  Rome  in  the 
century  in  which  Christianity  made  its  first  converts  there, 
and  that  a  more  serene  wisdom  and  a  happier  frame  of 
mind  were  attained  by  him  when  old  age  had  somewhat 
allayed  the  fierce  rage  which  vexed  his  manhood. , 

It  would  be  impoaibla  to  snnmente  here  th»  ririous  admons 
and  works  forming  tli«  litsratora  eonsectad  witli  Javanal  vhicli 
bsva  spmntt  np  between  the  nppeuance  of  the  iditio  prinetf  in 
1470  uid  the  pnaent  d*y.  Tiiey  occnpy  mora  this  fire  pages  of 
E.  HUhner'i  Qrutuhri—  ni  Varlaunmn  OAct-  du  lUmitdu  Ztttratur- 
gtaeMehU.  Among  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  text  i*  that  of 
0.  Jahn,  and  among  thoae  which  may  be  moat  recommended  to 
students  are  the  editiona  of  Heinrich,  Hacleane,  Mayor,  and  LewiiL 
The  last  ia  accompanied  bv  a  literal  proee  trahalation.  The  vene 
tranaUtiona  of  Dryden  and  QiSord,  and  Johnaou'a  imitatioaa  of  tiia 
third  and  tenth  aatiraa  in  the  London  and  Vanity  if  Hvman  WiAa, 
will  convey  to  readers  ignorant  of  Latin  a  good  impreaaion  of  the 
power  of  the  originaL  Then  ia  no  better  criticism  of  Jurenal  as 
a  writer  than  that  contribatedby  the  late  Frof\!Bsor  Bamaay  to  Dr 
Smith'a  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Siography  and  Uythotogy.  (W.T.S.) 

JUXON,  WnxiAM  (1B82-1663),  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  bom  at  Chichester  in  1682.  Through  the  in- 
terest of  his  father  with  the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors 
he  received  an  appoiatmeht  to  their  school,  after  which  he 
entered  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  in  1698.  In  1603  he  became  a  student  of  Gray's 
Inn,  but  afterwards  he  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1609  had 
become  vicar  of  St  Giles^  Oxford,  an  appointment  which 
he  resigned  for  the  rectorship  of  Somerton,  Oxfordshire, 
in  1616.  On  the  recommendation  of  Laud  he  succeeded 
him  in  November  1621  as  president  of  St  John's  College ; 
and  in  1626  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university. 
Having  by  the  continued  favour  of  Laud  been  promoted 
successively  dean  of  Worcester,  prebendary  of  Chichester, 
bishop  of  Hereford,  and  bishop  of  London,  he  attained 
finally  a  dignity  outside  the  ordinary  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
aspiration,  by  being  appointed  in  1626  to  the  office  of  lord 
high  treasurer.  The  appointment,  unusual  in  itself,  was 
preposterously  beyond  Jnzon's  claims,  but  his  strict  pro- 
bity, his  prudence,  and  his  quiet  and  conciliating  behavionn 
yran.  him  the  regard  and  goodwill  even  of  those  most 
opposed  to  him  in  politics.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1611.  Charles  L  chose  Juxon  to  administer  to  him  the 
last  consolations  of  religion.  During  the  period  of  puritan 
ascendancy  the  bishop  retired  to  his  estate  of  little 
Compton,  Gloucestershire,  where  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds 
much  famed  in  the  district  At  the  Restoration  he  was,' 
on  September  20, 1660,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canteibuiy, 
He  died  at  Lambeth  palace,  June  4,  1663. 

Jnzon  waa  the  author  of  the  Subject^  Sorrow,  or  lammtaUonM 
vpon  ttc  Deatk  <f  Brilain't  Jotiah,  King  Chartm,  a  Sormon,  ItSO, 
and  Som4  Comideratiom  vpon  lit*  Act  ^  UnVomMy,  1A88.  B«^ 
Mimoirt  of  ArdMtluf  Juaon  and  hit  Timet,  Oxford,  18S9. 
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KTEEE  letter  E  haa  remained  with  aingnlarlv  little 
•  change  in  form  even  from  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  repreeenta  the  guttural 
momentary  aonnd  produced  bjr  raising  the  back  of  the 
tongne  to  the  bock  of  the  palate ;  it  is  surd,  correspond- 
ing to  Q,  which  is  sonant ;  and  it  has  this  value  and  no 
o^er  in  all  modem  alphabets  in  which  it  is  found.  In 
many  alphabets,  however,  it  is  supplanted  wholly  or  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  symbol  C.  The  reason  of  this  has 
been  already  explained  under  the  letten  C  and  O.  The 
substitution  of  C  for  K  took  place  in  Italy, — ^the  original 
character  surviring  only  in  a  few  well-andetstood  abbre- 
viations ;  and  in  consequence  of  tfiia  those  alphabets  which 
have  been  derived  from  Italy  naturally  have  the  C; 
while  those  derived  directly  from  the  Greek,  e.g.,  the 
Gothic,  which  came  through  Ulfila*,  and  the  different 
alphabets  which  trace  back  to  Cyril  (see  Alphabit),  have 
only  the  K.  In  German  we  find  K,  with  the  exception 
of  some  words  borrowed  from  other  languages,  e.g..  Cabinet, 
Cardinal,  Caprice,  Ac. ;  but  even  foreign  words  when 
thoroughly  naturalized  take  the  German  spelling,  e.^., 
Earte,  Kammer,  Onkel,  km.  In  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  E  is  found  only  in  a  few  foreign,  words,  and  even 
l]>ese  are  merely  namea  of  men  or  countries.  In  England 
the  large  admixture  of  French  words  in  the  Teutonic 
IsR^age  has  prodacad  some  irregnlaiSty  in  spelling ;  but 
the  E-  is  bet  found  (as  might  have  been  expected)  in  the 
Teotonio  words,  because  the  Roman  alphabet  was  intro- 
daeod  by  missionaries  into  England,  and  therefore  the 
oldest  English  (or  AngloSaxon)  writings  regularly  have  C 
and  not  E.  The  letter  was  introduced  probably  first  in 
words  borrowed  from  the  German  (thus  in  Alfred's  version 
of  Gregory's  Pailoral  we  find  "kycglam"  (p.  297,  L  1,  ed. 
Sweet),  ^e  dative  of  the  Gennan  "  Engel "),  or  through 
German  inflnenoe,  as  for  example  in  the  BUeUinff  Honaliti 
of  the  10th  centory,  we  find  "kyning"  (p.  163,  L  2S,  ed. 
Uorris)  beside  the  mnch  more  common  "cyning."  It 
would  have  been  very  convenient  both  in  English  and  in 
other  languages  of  modern  Europe  if  E  could  have  been 
kept  aa  ^e  sole  symbol  for  the  pure  sound  and  C  as  the 
symbol  for  a  common  corruption  of  it,  now  to  be  described. 
)  This  corruption  is  due  to  palatization ;  the  middle  instead 
of  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  against  the  palate,  and 
the  result  is  the  difference  of  sound  between,  t.g.,  "kurk"  and 
"church."  This  corraption  was  common  In  Sanskrit,  and 
a  special  symbol  was  assigned  to  the  sound.  It  is  found  in 
late  Latin,  especially  before  an  •;  and  so  it  passed  into 
Italian,  where  e  is  regularly  sounded  as  our  ch  before  <  and 
»;  in  the  words  where  the  sound  remained  unchanged  the 
symbol  cA  is  employed  to  represent  it,  t.g.,  in  "  che."  In 
French  the  change  was  much  greater ;  here  e  passed  into 
the  <A-sound  (denoted  by  ch)  before  a,  t.g^  in  "  chambre  " 
from  "  camera,"  "chaud"  from  "calidus";  observe  that 
the  symbol  ch  has  just  the  opposite  value  to  the  Italian 
one;  while  before  t  and  >  the  sound  underwent  a  still 
greater  change ;  it  sank  into  the  simple  sibilant  ;  eg., 
"civitas  " — pronounced  in  Latin  "klvitas" — became  "oit*," 
whence  onr  own  sound ;  "certus"  became  "certein."  In 
English,  palatiation  has  been  very  extensive ;  thus  Old 
English  "  oese  "  (sonnded  like  German  "  kasa")  became 
"cheese,"  "cild'^  became  "child,"  Ac;  here  di^ectie 
variation  may  often  be  seen,  t.g.,  in  Alnwici  but  Norwich 
Caistur  but  CAester. 

Another  still  greater  change  of  E  has  been  called  "  labia- 
lizativn";  tbi*  i«  the  passage  of  the  Jii^ound  through  an 


intermediate  hw  into  p.  -  This  was  comaion'iti'  OreeK;> 
where,  ig.,  we  find  Iro/uu,  rp^ru,  of  iriiich  the  root  form 
as  shown  by  other  languages  was  six,  tarx  ;  in  Latin  wa' 
have  the  transitional  forms  "  sequ-or,"  "torqn-eo";  in  th« 
Italian  dialects  the  change  was  complete,  t.g.,  Oscan  "  pid  " 
corresponded  to  Latin  "  quid,"  and  Umbrian  "  pumpe  "  to 
"qnomque."  This  change  arose  from  a  slight  roonding 
of  the  lips  while  the  speech-oigans  were  in  the  posttion  for 
i-sound ;  this  produced  a  more  or  less  distinct  hi  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  rounding,  passing  finally  into  p,  when 
the  rounding  amounted  to  absolute  clusing  of  the  lipa.  Few 
the  intermediate  aonnd  the  Latin  employed  the  symbol  Q.' 
which  ia  a  slightly  tuned  form  of  the  original  9  (Koppa) 
taken  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Fhosnician,  but  not  requ^ed 
by  them,  and  therefore  suffered  to  fall  out  except  ia 
numeration ;  the  Latin  took  it  on,  and,  if  it  had  consistently 
employed  it  alone  to  denote  the  slightly  labialixad  t,  the 
result  would  have  been  good ;  but  it  regularly  added  «  to 
it  (QU),  ao  that  the  Q  might  as  well  have  been  wzittea 
E.  The  superfluous  letter  passed  on  to  the  French  and 
English  languages.         _  _ 

-■There  is  reason  for  '  believing^  that~  this  labialiang 
tendency  is  very  old, — as  old  indMd  as  the  Indo-European 
language  itself.--.'-  It  is  probable  thai  that  language  had  both' 
the  k  pure  and  another  with  a  slight  w  sound  following  iLJ 
This  appears  from  the  fact  (first  ^oronghly  ascertained  by 
Fick)  that  in  imt  set  of  cognate  words  which  hkd  an  origin^ 
k,  we  find  A  in  Sanskrit,  x  or  w  in  Greel^'  e  or  ju  in  Latin,* 
k  in  Lithuanian  and  Sclavonic ;  in  another  set  we  find  f 
in  Sanskrit,  ss  (which  is  our  sA-sonnd)  in  Lithuanian,  • 
in  Slavonic,  but  only  k  in  Greek  and  e  in  Latin ;  that  ia,  in' 
one  set  we  see  the  phenomenon  of  labiaKsm,  in  the  oUier 
assilnlaUon  but  no  touch  of  labialism ;  from  which  we  infer 
that  the  asaibilated  h  in  the  derived  languages  traces  beck 
to  h  pure,  the  labialized  i  to  a  sound  which  in  the  original 
language  was  at  least  slightly  modified  from  k.  An 
instance  of  the  asaibilation  may  be  seen  in  the  correapond- 
ence  of  Sanskrit  ";atam,"  Lithuanian  "szimtas^"  to  Latin 
"  centum,"  Greek  Umir;  neither  in  Greece  nor  ia  Italy  is 
there  any  labialized  form  of  this  word. 

EAABA,  Ejl'ba,  or  Eaabxh,  the  sacred  ahrine  ot 
Mahometanism,  containing  the  "black  stone,"  in  the  middle 
of  the  great  mosque  at  Mecc&Bi.6ee  Akjbia,  vol.  iL  -p: 
262,  and  Mxoca. 

EAADEN,  chief  town  of  a  department  in  the  circled 
Eger,  Bohemia,  is  situated  on  the  Eger,  about  60  mllea 
north-west  of  Prague.  The  town  Ilea  about  2  miles  "EZ 
of  the  station  of  Eaaden-Brunnersdorf,  on'  the  railway 
between  Eger  and  Carlsbad,  and  consists  of  an  old  town, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  two  suburbs.  It  containa  two 
convents,  a  commercial  school,  and  a  school  of  agricnltare. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  Late  Gothic  Franciscan  church, 
and  the  town-house  with  a  noteworthy  tower.  The  manu- 
factures include  gloves  and  beet-root  sugar ;  there  is  acme 
trade  in  wood  and  grain ;  and  mining  for  anthracite  and 
a  mineral  cdouring  material,  yielding  Kaaden  green,  is 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  Slaaden  waa  founded 
about  820;  in  1277  it  became  a  free  city;  and  in  16S4  it 
saw  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Ferdinand  L,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  Ulrich  I.,  doke  of  Wilrtemberg.  The 
pc^nilation  in  1869  was  fi057.  ," 

EABBALAH  is  now  used  aa  the  technical  name  for  the 
system  of  theosophy  which  began  to  be  developed  amang 
the  Jews  in  the  lOUi  century,  and  which  haa  also  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Qhnstiaq  fh\trfh  «iB««th»  KidA* 
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Aj^mT  T&<  term  primarily  d«no(M  "  noeption  "  and  then 
"doctrines  Teceived  by  tradition."  In  we  older  Jewi«li 
literature  the  name  is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  reoeired 
reli(^oiu  doctrine  with  the  exception  of  the  Fentatench, 
thns  inelnding  the  Prophets  and  Hagiogcapha  as  well  as 
the  oral  traditions  nltimately  embodied  in  the  Mishnah. 
It  is  only  since  the  11th  or  13th  centniy  that  Kabbalah 
has  become  the  ezolosiTa  appellation  for  the  renowned 
system  of  theosophy  which  dauns  to  have  been  transmitted 
nnintermptedly  by  the  months  of  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  first  man. 

The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  embrace  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  the  Divine  emanations  or  Sephiroth, 
the  cosmogony,  the  creation  of  angels  and  man,  their 
destiny,  and  die  import  of  the  fevcAled  law.  According 
to  this  esoterie  doctrine,  Qod,  who  is  boundless  and  above 
everything^  even  above  being  and  thinking,  is  called  £n 
S<iph  (Arripoc) ;  He  is  the  space  of  th*  univcne  contain- 
ing ri  «ai>,  but  the  universe  is  not  his  space.  In  this 
bonndleasn^sHe  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  intellbct 
or  described  in  words,  and  as  such  the  En  Soph  was  in 
a  certain  sense  Ayin,  non-ezistent  (Zohar,  iiL  3831  To 
make  his  existence  known  and  comprehensible,  uie'  En 
Soph  had  to  become  active  and  creative;  As  creation 
involves  intention,  deeiie,  thought,  and  work,  and  •■  these 
are  properties  which  imply  limit  and  belong  to  a  finite 
being,  and  moreover  as  the  imperfect  and  cirenmaeribed 
satnre  of  this  creation  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  the 
direct  work  of  the  infinite  and  perfect,  the  En  Soph  had 
to  become  creative,  through  the  medium  of  ten  Sephiroth 
or  intelligences,  which  emanated  from  him  like  rays  proceed- 
ing from  a  luminary. 

Now  the  wish  to  become  manifest  and  known,  and 
hence  the  idea  of  creation,  is  co-eternal  with  the  inscrut- 
able Deity,  and  the 
first  manifestation  of 
this  primordial  will 
is  called  the  first 
Sepkira  oremanation. 
This  fint  Sephira, 
this  spiritual  sub- 
stance which  existed 
in  the  En  Soph  from 
all  eternity,  contained 
nine  other  intelli- 
gences or  StjAirotK 
These  again  emanated 
one  from  the  other, 
the  second  from  the 
fint,  the  third  from 
the  second,  and  so  on 
up  to  ten. 

The  ten  Sephiroth, 
which  form  among 
themselves  and  with 
the  En  Soph  a  strict 
nnity,  and  which 
simply  represent  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  beings 
•re  respectively  de- 
nominated (1)  the 
Crown,  (3)  Wisdom, 

SI  Intelligence,  (4J, 
ve,  (6)  Jastice, 
(6)  Beauty,  (7)  Firm- 
ness, (8)  Splendour,. 
m  Fonndation,  and  T""  Axohatypd  Maa.  . 

(10)  Kingdom.  Their  evolution  was  as  follows:  "When 
the  Holy  Aged,  the  9on«wled  pf  an  ooncttled,  assumed  • 
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form,  he  produced  everything' in  the  form  of  male  and 
female,  as  things  could  not  contmue  is  any  other  form.' 
Eenoe  Wisdom,  the  second  Sephira,  and  the  beginaing  of 
development,  when  it  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Aged 

i another  name  of  the  first  Sephira)  emanated  in  male  and 
emale,  for  Wisdom  expanded,  and  Intelligence,  the  third 
Sephira,  prooeeded  from  it,  and  thus  were  obtained  male 
and  female,  vis.,  Wisdom  the  father  and  Intelligent  the 
mother,  from  whoee  uoioa  the  other  pairs  of  Sephiroth  sue- 
cessively  emanated  "  {Zohttr,  iiL  390).  These  two  opposite 
potencies,  via,  the  masculine  Wisdom  or  Sephira  No.  9 
and  the  feminine  Intelligence  or  Sephira  Na  3  are  joined 
together  by  the  fint  potency,  the  Crown  or  Sephira  Na  1; 
they  yield  the  fint  triad  of  the  Sephiric  decade,  and  con- 
stitute the  divine  head  of  the  archetypal  man,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

From  the  junction  of  Sephiroth  No.  3  and  3  emanated 
the  masculine  potency  Love  or  Mercy  (4)  and  the  feminine 
potency  Justice  (fi),  and  from  the  junction  of  the  latter 
two  emanated  again  the  uniting  potency  Beauty  (6). 
Beauty,  the  sixth  Sephira,  oonstitntes  the  ckeet  in  the 
archetypal  man,  and  unites  Love  (i)  and  Justice  (6), 
which  constitute  the  divine  arms,  thus  yielding  the  second 
triad  of  the  Sephiric  decade.  From  this  second  ooigano- 
tion  emanated  again  the  masculine  potency  Firmness  (7) 
and  tiie  feminine  potency  Splendour  (8),  which  constitute 
the  divine  legs  of  the  ardietypal  man ;  and  these  sent  forth 
Fonndation  (V),  which  is  the  genital  organ  and  medium  of 
union  between  them,  thns  yielding  the  third  triad  in  the 
Sephiric  decade.  Kingdom  (10),  which  emanated  from 
the  ninth  Sephira,  encircles  all  die  other  nine,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  Shechina,  or  divine  halo,  which  encompasses  the 
whole  by  its  sU-glorions  presence. 
'  In  their  totality  and  nnity  the  ten  Sephiroth  are  not  only 
deuominated  the  Worid  of  Sephiroth,  or  the  World  of 
Emanations,  but,  owing  to  the  above  representation,  are 
called  the  primordial  or  archetypal  man  {  —  wpmriywot) 
and  the  heMrenly  maiu  It  is  this  form  which,  as  we  are 
assured,  the  prophet  Exddel  saw  in  the  mysterious  chariot 
(Ezek.  L  1-38),  and  of  which  the  earthly  man  is  a  faint 
eopy. 

As  the  three  triads  respectively  represent  intellectual, 
morfl,  and  physical  qualities,  die  fint  is  called  the 
Intellectual,  the  second  the  Moral  or  Sensuous,  and  the 
third  the  Material  World.  In  the  figure  of  the  arche- 
typal man  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three  Sephiroth  on 
die  right  are  masculine,  and  represent  the  principle  of 
rigour,  that  the  three  on 'the  left  are  feminine  and  represent 
tM  principle  of  merqr,  and  that  the  four  central  or  naiting 
Sephiroth  represent  the  principle  61  mildness.  Henee  the 
right  is  called  "the  Pillar  of  Judgment,"  the  left  "die 
PiUar  of  livtvf,"  and  the  cantn  "  the  Middle  Pillar."  The 
middle  Sephiroth  are  synecdochicaUy  used  to  represent  the 
worlds  or  triads  of  .which  they  are  the  uniting  potencies. 
Hence  the  Crown,  the  fint  Sephira,  which  unites  Wisdom 
•nd  Intdligenoe  to  constitute  the  fint  triad,  is  by  itself 
denominated  the  Intellectual  World.  So  Beauty  is  by 
itadf  described  as  the  Sensuous  World,  and  in  this  capacity 
it  called  the  Sacred  King  or  simply  the  King,  whilst 
Kingdom,  the  tenth'  Sephira,  whidi  unites  all  the  nine 
Sephiroth,  is  used  to  denote  the  Material  World,  and  as 
such  is  denominated  the  Queen  or  the  Matron.  Thns  a 
trinity  of  units,  vis.,  the  Crown,  Beauty,  and  Kingdom,  is 
obtained  within  the  trinity  of  triads.  But  further,  each 
Sephira  is  as  it  were  a  trinity  in  itself.  It  (1)  has  its  own 
absolute  character,  (3)  leceives  from  above,  and  (3)  com- 
municates to  Fhat  is  below.  "  Just  as  the  Sacred  Aged  is 
represented  by  the  number  three,  so  are  all  the  othpr  lights 
(Sephiroth)  of  a  threefold  nature"  (Zohar,'  iiL  288).  In 
this  all-important  4(«trine  of  the  Sephiroth,  th«  Kabbali^ 
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insists  npon  tlie  fact  tHst  these  potencies  are  not  craationa 
of  the  En  Soph,  which  would  be  a  diminution  of  strenc^th  ; 
that  thej  form  among  themselves  and  with  the  En  Soph  a 
strict  nnity,  and  simply  represent  different  aspects  of  the 
same  being,  just  as  the  dieferent  rays  which  proceed  from 
ihe  light,  and  which  :ippear  different  things  to  the  eye,  I 
•re  only  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same 
light ;  that  for  this  reason  they  all  alike  partake  of  the 
perfections  of  the  En  Soph  ;  and  that  as  emanations  from 
the  Infinite,  the  Sephiroth  are  infinite  and  perfect  like  the 
En  Soph,  and  yet  constitute  the  first  finite  thinga  They 
are  infinite  and  perfect  when  the  En  Soph  imparts  his  ful- 
ness to  them,  and  finite  and  imperfect  when  that  fulness 
is  withdrawn  from  them. 

Thf  c>  ujunetion  of  the  Sephiroth,  or,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  Kabbalah,  the  union  of  the  crowned  Ring 
and  Queen,  produced  the  universe  in  their  own  image. 
Woild«  came  into  existence  before  the  En  Soph  manifested 
himself  in  the  human  form  of  emanations,  but  they  could 
not  continue,  and  necessarily  perished  because  the  conditions 
of  derelojiment  which  obtained  with  the  sexual  opposites 
of  the  Se[>hiroth  did  not  exist  Those  worlds  which 
perished  are  compared  to  sparks  which  fly  out  from  a 
red-hot  iron  beaten  by  a  hammer,  and  which  are  extin- 
guished according  to  the  distance  they  are  removed  from 
the  burning  mass.  Creation  is  not  ex  nihilo ;  it  is  simply 
a  further  expansion  or  evolution  of  the  Sephiroth.  The 
world  reveals  and  ma!i9s  visible  the  Boundless  and  the 
concealed  of  the  concealed.  And,  though  it  exhibits  the 
Deity  in  less  splendour  than  its  Sephiric  parents  exhibit 
the  En  Soph,  because  it  is  farther  removed  from  the 
primoi-dial  source  of  light  than  the  Sephiroth,  still,  as  it  is 
Ood  manifested,  all  the  multifarious  forms  in  the  world 
point  out  the  unity  which  they  represent  Hence  nothing 
m  the  whole  noiverv  can  be  annihilated.  Everything, 
spirit  as  well  as  body,  must  return  to  the  source  whence  it 
emanated  {Zohar,  u.  218).  The  universe  consists  of  four 
different  worlds,  each  of  which  forms  a  separate  Sephiric 
system  of  a  decade  of  emanations,  They  were  evolved  in 
the  following  order.  (1)  The  World  of  Emanations,  also 
called  the  Image  and  the  Heavenly  or  Archetypal  Man, 
is,  aa  we  have  seen,  a  direct  emanation  from  the  En 
Soph.  Hence  it  is  most  intimately  allied  to  the  Deity, 
and  is  perfect  and  immutable.  From  the  conjunction  of 
the  King  and  Queen  (i.«.,  these  ten  Sephiroth)  is  produced 
(2)  the  World  of  Creation,  or  the  Briatic  world,  also  called 
"  the  Throne."  Its  ten  Sephiroth,  being  farther  removed 
from  the  En  Soph,  are  of  a  more  limited  and  circumscribed 
(totency,  though  the  substances  they  comprise  are  of  the 
purest  nature  and  without  any  admixture  of  matter.  The 
angel  Aletatron  inhabits  this  world.  He  alone  constitutes 
the  world  of  pure  spirit,  and  is  the  garment  of  Shaddai, 
(.«.,  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Deity.  His  name  is 
numerically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Lord  (Zohar,  iu. 
231).  He  governs  the  visible  world,  preeerves  the  harmony 
and  guides  the  revolutions  of  all  the  spheres,  and  is  the 
captain  of  all  the  myriads  of  angelic  beings.  This  Briatio 
world  again  gave  rise  to  (3)  the  World  of  Formation,  or 
Yetaratic  World.  Its  ten  Sephiroth,  being  still  farther 
removed  from  the  Primordial  Source,  are  of  a  less  refined 
■nbetance.  Still  they  are  yet  without  matter.  It  is  the 
abode  of  the  angels,  who  are  wrapped  in  luminous  garments, 
and  who  assume  a  sensuous  form  when  they  appear  to  men. 
The  myriads  of  the  angelic  hosts  who  people  this  world  are 
divided  mto  ten  ranks,  answering  to  the  ten  Sephiroth,  and 
each  one  of  these  numerous  angels  is  set  over  a  different 
part  of  the  universe,  and  derives  his  name  from  the  heavenly 
body  or  element  which  he  guards  (Zohar,  i  42).  From 
this  world  finally  emanated  (4)  the  World  of  Action,  also 
q^Ued  the  World  of  Matter.    Its  ten  Sephiroth  are  made 


nu  of  the  looeser  elements  of  the  former  three  worlds  ;  tiisf 
consist  of  material  substance  limited  by  kpace  and  percep- 
tible to  the  senses  in  a  mnltiplicity  of  forms.  This  norld 
is  subject  to  constant  changes  and  corruption,  and  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  evil  spirits.  These,  the  groesest  and  mast 
deficient  of  all  forma,  are  also  divided  into  ten  degree*, 
each  lower  than  the  other.  The  first  two  are  nothing 
more  than  the  absence  of  all  visible  furm  and  organization  ; 
the  third  degree  is  the  abode  of  darkness ;  whilst  the 
remaining  seven  are  "  the  seven  infernal  halls,"  occupied 
by  the  demons,  who  are  the  incarnation  of  all  hnmaa 
vices.  These  seven  hells  are  subdivided  into  innumerable 
compartments  corresponding  to  every  species  of  sin,  where 
the  demons  torture  the  poor  delnded  human  beings  vho 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astray  whilst  on  eartk 
The  prince  of  this  region  of  darkness  is  Sam&el,  the  evil 
spirit,  the  serpent  who  seduced  Eve.  His  wife  is  the 
Harlot  or  the  Woman  of  Whoredom.  The  two  arv  treatod 
as  one  person,  and  ate  called  "the  Beast*  {Zoiar,  S. 
255-259,  with  L  86). 

The  whole  universe,  however,  was  mcompleta,  and  did 
not  receive  its  finishing  stroke  till  man  was  formed,  who 
is  the  acme  of  the  creation  and  the  microcoam.  ''The 
heavenly  Adam  (i.<.,  the  ten  Sephiroth)  who  enamsted 
from  the  highest  primordial  obscurity  (l&,  the  En  Soph) 
created  the  earthly  Adam"  {ZoKar,  ii.  70).  "  Man  is  both 
the  import  and  the  highest  degree  of  creation,  for  which 
reason  he  was  formed  on  the  sixth  day.  As  soon  as  man 
was  created  everything  was  complete,  including  the  upper 
and  nether  worlda,  for  everything  is  comprised  in  man. 
He  unites  in  himself  all  forms  "  {Zohar,  iil  iS).  Each 
member  of  his  body  corresponds  to  a  part  of  the  visible 
universe.  "  Just  as  we  see  in  the  firmament  above,  covering 
all  things,  different  signs  which  are  formed  of  the  stars  and 
the  planeta,  and  which  contain  secret  things  and  profound 
mysteries  studied  by  those  who  are  wise  and  expert  in  these 
things ;  so  there  are  in  the  skin,  which  is  the  cover  of  the 
body  of  the  son  of  man,  and  which  is  like  the  sky  that 
covers  all  things  above,  signs  and  features  which  are  the 
stars  and  planeta  of  the  skin,  indicating  secret  things  and 
pmfonnd  mysteries  whereby  the  wise  are  attracted  who 
nodentand  the  reading  of  the  mysteries  in  the  human  face  * 
{Zohar,  iL  76).  The  human  form  is  shaped  after  the 
four  letters  which  constitute  the  Tetragrammaton.  The 
head  is  in  the  shape  of  * ,  the  arms  and  the  shoulders 
«rs  like  n,  the  breast  like  %  and  the  two  legs  with  the 
back  again  resemble  n  {Zohar,  n.  72).  The  souls  of 
the  whole  human  race  pre-exist  in  the  World  of  Emana- 
tions, and  are  all  destined  to  inhabit  human  bodies.  Like 
the  Sephiroth  from  which  it  emanates,  every  soul  has  ten 
potencies,  consisting  of  a  trinity  of  triads.  (I)  The  Spirit 
(^9^)),  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  being,  corresponds 
to  and  is  operated  npon  by  the  Crown,  which  is  the  highest 
triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  and  is  called  the  Intellectual  World ; 
(2)  the  Soul  (0^*1),  which  is  the  seat  of  the  moral  qualitiee, 
corresponds  to  and  is  operated  npon  by  Beauty,  which  U 
the  second  triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  and  is  called  the  Moral 
Worid ;  and  (3)  the  Cruder  Soul  (IS'9)),  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  body,  and  is  the  cause  of  iu 
lower  instincts  and  the  animal  life,  correspouds  to  and  is 
operated  npon  by  Foundation,  the  tbinl  triad  in  the 
Sephiroth,  called  the  Material  World.  Each  soul,  iirinr 
to  its  entering  into  this  world,  consists  of  male  and 
female  united  into  one  being.  When  it  descendt  on  this 
earth  the  two  parts  are  separated  and  animate  two  difTcrcnt 
bodies.  "  At  the  time  of  marriage  the  Holy  One,  UcsmkI  be 
he,  who  knows  all  souls  and  spirits,  unites  them  agnin  n< 
they  were  before ;  apd  they  again  constitnte  one  body  and 
one  soul,  forming  as  it  were  the  right  and  the  left  uf  the 
individual.  .  ,  ,  This\mi9n,hpwpvvr,iBin8(ienGei|l>T  the 
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deeds  oi  die  BUlk  tnd  \>y  the  ways  in  which  he  walks.  If 
the  man  is  pare  and  his  conduct  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
God,  he  is  united  with  that  female  part  of  the  sonl  which 
was  his  component  part  prior  to  his  birth "  {Zohar,  L  91). 
The  soul's  destiny  upon  earth  is  to  develop  those  perfections 
the  germs  of  which  are  eternally  implanted  in  it,  and  it 
ultimately  must  return  to  the  infinite  source  from  which  it 
emanated.  Hence,  if,  after  assuming  a  body  and  sojourning 
upon  earth,  it  becomes  polluted  by  sin  and  fails  to  acquire 
the  experience  for  which  it  descends  from  heaven,  it  must 
'  three  tin^s  reinhabit  a  body,  till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a 
purified  state  through  repeated  trials.  If,  after  its  third 
residence  in  a  human  body,  it  is  still  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  contamination  of  sin,  it  is  united  with  another  soul,  in 
order  that  by  their  combing  efforts  it  may  resist  the 
pollution  which  by  itself  it  was  unable  to  conquer.  When 
the  whole  pleroma  of  pre^zistent  souli  in  the  world  of  the 
Sephiroth  shall  have  descended  and  occupied  human  bodiiie 
and  have  passed  their  period  of  probation  and  have  returned 
purified  to  the  bosom  of  the  infinite  Source,  then  the  soul 
of  Messiah  will  descend  from  the  region  of  souls ;  then  the 
great  Jubilee  will  commence.  There  shall  be  no  more  sin, 
no  more  temptation,  no  more  suffering.  Universal  restoni- 
tion  will  take  place.  Satan  himself,  "the  yenomons 
Beast,"  will  be  restored  to  his  angelic  nature.  Life  will 
be  an  everlasting  feas^  a  Sabbath  without  end.  All  souls 
will  be  united  with  the  Highest  Soul,  and  will  supplement 
each  other  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Seven  Halls 
{Zohar,  I  16,  168 ;  iL  97). 

According  to  the  Kabbalah,  all  these  esoteric  'doctrines 
are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  uninitiated 
cannot  perceive  them  ;  but  they  are  plainly  revealed  to  the 
spiritually  minded,  who  discern  the  profound  import  of 
this  theosophy  beneath  the  surface  of  the  letters  and  words 
of  Holy  Writ  "  If  the  law  simply  consists  of  ordinary 
expressions  and  narratives,  such  as  the  words  of  Esan', 
Hagar,  Laban,  the  ass  of  Balaam,  or  Balaam  himself, 
why  dionld  it  be  called  the  law  6f  truth,  the  perfect  law, 
the  true  witness  of  God  I  Each  word  contains  a  sublime 
aource,  each  narrative  points,  not  only  to  the  single  instance 
in  question,  but  also  to  generals"  {Zo?uir,  iii.  Ii9,  ef.  162). 

To^Udn  these  hcsvenlr  myrtariu,  whicli  alone  nuke  the  Tonh 
snpe^r  to  profane  eodee,  definite  hermenenticsl  nilea  are  eaiployed, 
of  wUch  the  following  ere  the  most  important.  (1)  The  wonu  of 
several  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptarea  which  are  regarded  aa  con- 
taining a  tacoiidits  sense  are  placed  over  each  other,  and  the  letten 
an  formed  into  new  words  by  nadisg  them  vertlcallr.  (2)  The 
words  of  the  text  are  ranged  in  aqnana  in  aueh  a  manner  aa  to  be 
read  either  vertically  or  bonatrophedon.  (3)  The  worda  are  joined 
together  and  redirided.  (4)  The  initiala  and  final  lettera  of  aevenl 
words  are  formed  into  aepante  words.  (S)  Etcit  latter  of  a  wonl 
b  reduced  to  ita  nnmencal  value,  and  the  word  ie  explained  by 
another  of  tbf  aame  qnaatity.  (t)  Every  letter  of  a  word  ia  taken 
to  l)e  the  initial  or  abbreriation  of  a  word.  (7)  The  twenty-two 
Utteis.of  the  alphabet  are  divided  into  two  halrea ;  one  half  ia  placed 
above  th*  other ;  and  the  two  letters  which  thus  become  associated  are 
interehannd.  fiy  thia  permutation,  Al^  the  fint  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  beeomea  Lamid,  the  twelfth  letter ;  BtUt  beoomea  Mtm, 
and  so  oo.  Thia  cipher  alphabet  ia  called  Album,  from  the  fint 
interchangeable  pairs.  (8)  The  comnnitation  of  the  twenty-two 
letters  is  effected  by  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet  taking  the  ploce 
of  the  fint,  til*  last  but  one  the  place  of  the  eecond,  and  ao  forth. 
Thia  cipher  ia  called  Atbatlk.  Theae  hermeneutical  canona  are  much 
older  than  the  Kabbalah.  They  obtained  ia  the  aynagogue  from 
time  immemorial,  and  nren  naed  by  the  Christian  fathers  in  the  in- 
terpntation  of  Scripture,  Thna  Canon  V. ,  according  to  which  a  word 
it.ndneed  to  its  nnmerieal  value  and  interpreted  by  another  word 
iof  the  aame  value,  ia  ncognized  in  the  Kew  Testament  (mnp. 
Bev.  ziii.  18).  Canon  VI.  ia  adonted  by  Irencua,  who  tells  us  that, 
iccording  to  the  learned  among  tne  Hebrewa,  the  name  Jesus  con- 
taina  two  letten  and  a  half,  and  si^ifiea  that  Lord  who  containa 
heaven  and  earth  [1B"-VTK1  D'DB'  ni?T)  (Ajaint  Beresia,  it 
xxiT.,  voL  L  p.  206,  ad.  Clark).  The  cipher XtioaA  (Canon  Vlll.)  ia 
need  in  Jeremiah  xxv.  28,  li.  41,  where  Sheahach  ia  written  for  Babel. 
In  Jer.  IL  1,  nM39i't<*-*"''""'(A.V.,  "the  midst  ofthem  that  riaa 
ap  against  me"),  la  wiittMi  for  OnCQ,  CluMma,  by  th*  aame  role. 


It  is  necessary  to  advert  t6  the  relation  between  the 
Kabbalah  and  Oinstianity  in  order  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  part  which  this  theosophy  played  in  the 
Christian  church,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Sephiric  decade,  or  the 
archetypal  man,  like  Christ,  is  considered  to  be  of  a  double 
nature,  both  infinite  and  finite,  perfect  and  imperfect  More 
distinct,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On 
Dent  vL  43,  where  Jehovah  occurs  first,  then  MohSnii, 
and  then  again  Jehovah,  we  are  told  "  The  voice  though 
one,  consists  of  three  elements,  fire  (he.,  warmth),  air  {i.e., 
breath),  and  water  {i.e.,  humidity),  yet  all  three  are  one 
in  the  mystery  of  the  voice  and  can  only  be  one.  Thus 
also  Jehovah,  ElohenH,  Jehovah,  constitute  one — three 
forms  which  are  one "  (Zohar,  iL  43 ;  compare  iii.  66X 
Discussing  the  thrice  holy  in  Isaiah  vL  3,  one  codez  of  the 
Zohar  had  the  following  remirk :  "  The  first  holy  denotes 
the  Holy  Father,  the  second  the  Holy  Son,  and  the  third 
the  Holy  Ghost"  (comp.  Galatinus,  De  Arcani*  Cathol., 
lib.  iL  e.  3,  pw  31 ;  Wolf,  £ib/iothtea  Htbratea,  L  1136). 
Still  more  distinct  is  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  "  The 
Messiah  invokes  all  the  sufferings,  pain,  and  afflictions  of 
Israel  to  come  upon  Him.  Now  if  He  did  not  remove  them 
thiu  and  take  them  upon  Himself,  no  man  could  etidart 
the  sufferings  of  Israel,  due  as  their  punishment  for  trana- 
greasing  the  law ;  as  it  is  written  (Isa.  liiL  4),  Surely  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows  "  (Zohar,  ii. 
12).  These  and  simUar  statements  favouring  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  have  made  many  Kabbsliats  of  the 
highest  position  in  ths  synagogue  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  and  write  elaborate  books  to  vin  their  Jewish  brethren 
over  to  Christ.  As  early  as  1460  a  company  of  Jewish 
converts  in  Spain,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Punl  de 
Heredia,  VidaJ  de  Saragossa  de  Aragon,  and  Davila, 
published  compilations  of  Kabbalistic  treatises  to  prove 
from  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  were 
followed  .by  Paul  Rici,  professor  at  Favia,  and  physician 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Sharing  the  conviction  of 
his  fellow  converts  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  are 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  this  eminent  Hebraist  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  Kabbalistic  work  entitled  J'ke  Galei 
of  Light,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  (1516).  It 
was  from  this  work  that  Pico  de  Mirandola  and  John 
Renchlin  learnt  the  true  secrets  of  the  Kabbalah.  Fromihent 
among  the  "nine  hundred  theses"  which  Mirandola  had 
placarded  in  Rome,  and  which  he  undertook  to  defend  in  the 
presence  of  all  European  scholars,  whom  he  invited  to  the 
Eternal  City,  promising  to  defray  their  travelling  expenses, 
was  the  following :  "  No  science  yields  greater  proof  iif 
the  divinity  of  Christ  than  magic  and  the  Kabbalah." 
Mirandola  so  convinced  Pope  Sixtus  of  the  "paramount 
importance  of  the  Kabbalah  as  an  auxiliary  to  Christianity 
that  his  holiness  exerted  himself  to  have  Kabbalistic 
writings  translated  into  Latin  for  the  use  of  divinity 
students.  With  equal  zeal  did  Renchlin  act  as  the  apostle 
of  the  Kabbalah.  His  treatises  exercised  an  almost  magic 
influence  upon  the  grestest  thinkers  of  the  time.  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  the  early  Reformers  were  alike  captivated  by 
the  charms  of  the  Kabbalah  as  propounded  by  Reucblin; 
and  not  only  divines,  but  statesmen  and  warriors,  began  to 
study  the  Oriental  languages  in  order  to  be  able  to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  Jewish  theosophy. 

Though  the  followers  of  this  theosophy  claim  two  works 
as  their  codes,  viz.,  the  Book  of  Creation  and  the  Zohar,  it 
is  really  only  the  latter  which  is  the  Bible  of  the  Kabbalists. 
The  renowned  Zohar  is  written  in  Aramaic,  and  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  according  to  its  division  into 
fifty-two  hebdomadal  lessons.  It  derives  its  name  %i^t, 
te..  Light,  from  the  words  "  Let  there  bo  light "  (Gen.  L 
4),  with  tiie  exposition  of  which  it  begina     Interspersed 
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tlirooghont  t1i»  Xohar,  eitW  U  p4rU  of  th*  text  with 
diitinct  titles  or  in  separate  colamns,  are  the  following 
eleven  dissertations : — (1)  "  Additions  and  Snpplements  " ; 
(2)  "  The  Mansions  and  Abodes,"  describing  die  struetore 
of  paradise  and  hell;  (3)  "The  M^teries  of  the  Fsnta- 
teneh,"  describing  the  evolntion  of  the  Sephiroth,  he;  (4) 
"The  Hidden  Interpretation,"  deducing  esoterio  doctrine 
from  the  narratives  in  the  Pentatoach ;  (5)  "  The  Faitbfol 
Shepherd,"  recording  discussions  between  Moses  the  faith- 
ful shepherd,  the  prophet  Eljjah,  and  B.  Simon  K  Yoehi, 
the  reputed  compUer  of  the  Zokar ;  (6)  "  The  Secret  of 
Secrets,"  a  treatise  on  phjsiognomj  and  psycholo'gjr ;  (7) 
"  The  Aged,"  i-t.,  the  prophet  Elqab,  disconraing  witii  B. 
Simon  on  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  as  evoWed  from 
Exud.  xxL  1-xxiT.  18;  (8)  "The  Book  of  Secrets," 
discourses  on  cosmogony  and  demonology;  (9)  "The 
Great  Asatmbly,"  discourses  of  B.  Simon  to  his  nnmerous 
assembly  of  disciples  on  the  form  of  the  Deity  and  on 
pneamatology ;  (10)  "The  Tonng  Man,"  discourses  by 
young  men  of  snperhaman  origin  on  the  mysteries  of 
ablations;  and  (11)  -"The  Small  Assembly,"  containing 
the  discourses  on  the  Sephiroth  which  B.  Simon  delivered 
to  the  small  congregation  of  six  sarriTing  diseiplM. 

The  Zokar  pretends  to  be  a  oompilation  made  by  R 
Simon  K  Tochi,  who  flourished  about  70-110  A.IX,  of 
doctrines  which  God  communicated  to  Adam  in  Paradi«e, 
and  which  hare  been  received  uninterruptedly  from  the 
us-uths  ot  the  patriarchs  and  propheta  Auiongst  the 
many  facts,  however,  established  by  modem  criticism 
which  prnrc  tl<r  Zokar  to  be  a  compilation  of  the  13th 
century,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent : — (1)  the 
Zohar  ittalf  praises  moat  folsoroely  B.  Simon,  its  reputed 
author,  and  exalts  him  above  Moses ;  (2)  it  mystically 
explains  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  which  did  not  obtain 
till  670  ;  (3)  the  compiler  borrows  two  verses  from  the 
celebrated  hymn  called  "  The  Royal  Diadem,"  written  by 
Ibn  Qebirol,  who  war  bom  about  1021 ;  (4)  it  mentions 
the  *capture  of  Jera>.alem  by  the  crusaders  and  the  re- 
taking of  the  Holy  Oity  by  the  Saracens ;  (S)  it  speaks  of 
the  comet  which  appeared  at  Rome,  July  16,  1264,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV.;  (6)  by  •  slip  the  Zehar 
assigns  a  reason  why  its  contents  were  not  revealed  before 
6060-66  A.M.,  I.e.,  1300-1306  a.d.;  (7)  the  doctrine  of  the 
En  Soph  and  the  Sephiroth  was  not  known  before  the 
13th  century;  and  (8)  the  very  eziatence  of  the  Zohar 
itself  was  not  known  prior -to  the  13th  century.  Henee 
it  'n  now  believed  that  Moses  de  Leon  (o&  1305),  who 
first  circulated  and  sold  the  Zokar  as  the  production  of 
B.  Simon,  was  himself  the  author.  That  eminent  scholars 
both  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  church  should  have  been 
induced  to  believe  in  its  antiquity  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Zokar  embodies  many  opinions  and  doctrines  which 
obtained  among  the  Jews  prior  to  the  time  of  ChrisL  The 
undoubted  antiquity  of  these  has  served  as  a  lever  in  the 
minds  of  these  scholars  to  raise  the  late  speculations  about 
the  En  Soph,  the  Sephiroth,  &c.,  to  the  same  age. 


J.<t*raXvtn.—Tta  Zdhar,  fnqnentlj  pabliihed  in  8   roia,  the 

K^.instion  of  which,  like  thjit  of  the  Tumod,  ie  always  the  eame ; 
iron   von    Roavnnth's  KahlnUi  Dmuiata,    Bolzhech,   1077-78, 


Frankfort,  1884;  Aariel,  Caaimmtary  «»  M«  Doetritk*  tf  M« 
SMrolh,  Wiruw,  1798,  Berlin,  18S0  ;  Id.,  Cbmmratery  «•  M« 
iSr'n;a/.Soii9>,A1tona,  1783;  Franck,  La  KiMaU,  Paris,  18iS(tnuie. 
hy  Jelllsek,  Leipaic,  1844) ;  QneU,  (TeecAicMt  dtr  Judn,  voL  riL 
443-4Sa ;  art  ''  Cabbalah,"  in  Bmith'a  DicKtnary  ^  ChrUian 
SiQjrafky,  ka.  ;  QinaborK  Th*  ZoUoIflt,  iU  Doehrilm,  Dtvthf- 
sunt,  and  LiUratur*,  London,  1866.  {C  D.  O.) 

\  KABUL.    See  Cabci. 

}  KABTLES,  or  more  coireetly  EabXii.,  a  number  of 
tribe*  in  the  Algerian  region  of  northern  Airica,  of  special 
interest  to  the  politician  from  the  peealiarity  of  their 
instittttion*  and  from  the  part  they  will  probably  play  in 
^  daralopmeiit.of  ^  French_eolony,_ud  to  the  etiino- 


logist  aa  th*  best  knOWn  branch  of  the  gMat  Serbcr  net. 
In  1864  it  was  estimated  that  they  amounted  to  2,200,000. 
The  country  which  they  inhabit  is  nsnally  rsgarded  aa 
consisting  of  two  divisions — Great  Kabylut  and  Leaser 
Ksbylia — the  former  being  also  known  as  the  Kabylia 
of  the  Joijura  (also  called  Adrar  Bndfel,  "Mountain  of 
Snow").  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Berber* 
form  the  main  aboriginal  element  in  the  population  of 
northern  Africa,  that  at  one  time  or  other  they  have 
occupied  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  Egypt  in  the  east 
to  the  Canary  Islands  in  the  west,  and  that  tiisy  are  still 
represented  not  only  by  the  Tuireg  (Amashir,  &c),  whs 
retain  their  native  speech,  but  by  many  tribes  that  have 
become  altogether  Arab  in  language:  In  regard  to  their 
real  ethnic  lelationa,  however,  there  has  been  modi 
discussion  and  theory  :  Kaltbranner  includes  the  Berber* 
in  the  Mediterranean  race  in  which  Haeckel  places  the 
Semites,  Iberians,  &c  M.  G.  Olivier'  recognizes  the 
Berber*  as  Aryans,  and  Faidherbe  regards  them  aa  the 
indigenous  Libyans  mingled  with  a  fur-skinned  poopis 
of  European  origin;  while  Pmner  Bey  and  Duveyrier 
maintain  the  dose  relation  of  the  Berber*  with  Uie 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  consider  them  as  forming  together 
the  white  African  race.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Kabyles 
are  a  Barber  stock,  and  more  particularly  correspond  to 
that  part  of  tha  race  which  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Kumidiana  Fhyaically  they  do  not  present  any  Teiy 
prominent  contrast  to  the  Arabs  of  Algeria.  Bo:h 
Kabyle  and  Arab  are  white  at  birth,  but  rapidly  grow 
brown  through  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine:  Both  Imts 
in  general  brown  eyes  and  wavy  hair  of  coarse  qnality, 
varying  from  dark  brown  to  jet  black.  In  stature  there  is 
perhaps  a  little  difference  in  favour  of  the  Kabyle^  and  hs 
appears  also  to  have  a  stouter  trank  and  bnllder  muscles. 
Both  are  clearly  doUchoeaphalic.  Among  the  Kabyles,  it 
is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  there  exists  a  varying  pro- 
portion of  individuals  with  fair  skins,  ruddy  complexions, 
and  blue  or  grey  eyes.  As  to  the  ethnic  origin  of  thii 
peculiar  element  many  eorgectures  have  been  hazarded, — 
one  theorist  seeing  in  them  the  Vandals,  another  the  QaJlis 
mercenaries  of  Rome,  another  an  aboriginal  fair-skinned 
laee,  another  the  dolmen-building  people  from  Enrope. 
In  the  whole  domain  of  life  and  character  the  eontiasts 
between  Arab  and  Eabyle  are  of  the  most  radical  and 
striking  kind.  The  Kabyle  live*  in  a  hooae  of  stone  or 
ohty,  forming  part  of  a  fixed  village  or  hamlet ;  the  Arab's 
tent  is  movMl  from  place  to  place.  The  Kabyle  enjoya  the 
individual  proprietorship  of  his  garden  and  his  orchards ; 
with  the  Arab  the  owneiship  of  the  soil  is  an  attribute 
of  the  tribe.  While  cereals  alone  are  eultivatad  by  the 
Arab,  the  Kabyle  has  his  fig  trees,  oUves,  and  vines, 
vegetable*  and  tobacca  Active,  energetic,  and  enterprising, 
the  Kabyle  is  to  be  found  far  from  home — aa  a  soldier  in 
the  French  army,  as  a  workman  in  tha  town^  sa  a  field 
labourer,  or  as  a  pedler  or  trader  earning  by  steady  effort 
the  means  of  purchasing  his  bit  of  ground  in  his  native 
village.  Nor,  however  insignificant  they  may  appear  when 
measured  by  a  high  European  standard,  are  the  nativ* 
industries  to  be  despised.  Not  only  do  they  comprise  the 
making  of  lime,  tiles,  woodwork  for  the  honses,  domestic 
utensils,  and  agricultural  implements,  but  also  the  weaving 
and  dyeing  of  several  kinds  of  doth,  the  tanning  and 
dressing  of  leather,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  aoap. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  wheel,  the  women  torn  out 
a  variety  of  earthenware  artides ;  before  it  became  a  sort 
of  proscribed  industry  the  production  of  gunpowder  vra* 

>  "  Kaokerchee    anr    I'oiigiBe    dee   Barbirea,'   AA   it    TAcU. 
iHifpaiu,  1887,  1888. 

>  Sea  Henri  Daveyriar,  "Lea  Pragi«a  da  U  |tecrapUa  «b  AlffaH 
1888-71,"  AiO.  dilaSoc  XJuaMaU  di  Otcgr.,  Cain,  U7a. 
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ngntuljr  cuned  oa ;  tliA  natiTe  jewellen  auk*  «zeeUent 
ORiMtmto  in  ulTer,  ooral,  and  enamel;  in  gome  places 
(wood  earring  has  been  brought  to  considerable  perfection ; 
and  natire  artists  know  how  to  engrave  on  metal  both  bj 
•tching  and  the  boiin.  Like  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  the 
Kabylea  are  Mahometans  of  the  Sunnite  branch  and  the 
Malsldte  rite,  looking  to  Morocco  as  the  nearer  centre  of 
their  religion;  but,  whereas  the  Arabs  are  fatalistic  and 
inperstitioas,  the  Kabylea  show  a  more  independent  and 
ntionaltstic  turn  of  mind.  ^  spite  of  the  Koran  and 
ita  administrators  the  Kabyles  are  essentially  democratic. 
In  the  words  of  Renan,'  "the  people  is  everything  and 
•nfSces  for  everything ;  government,  police,  administration 
of  justice,  cost  nothing  to  the  community.  It  is  the  ideal 
of  democracy,  the  direct  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people."  The  political  unit  is  the  village  or  commune ;  so 
many  villages  constitute  a  fraction,  so  many  fractions  a 
tribe ;  and  the  tribes  again  are  combined  in  the  T^^WivU 
or  confederatioa  The  governing  authority  in  the  com- 
mune is  the  Jemi'a  or  general  gathering  of  the  ritizens, — 
evety  man  old  enough  to  keep  the  fast  of  the  Bamadhan 
having  a  right  to  take  part  in  its  proceedings.  Its  chief 
•zeeutive  officer,  the  amui,  is  ohoaen  by  the  goodwill  of 
his  fellows,  receives  no  remuneration,  and  withdraws  from 
his  functions  as  soon  as  he  loses  the  confidenie  of  the 
electorate.  Some  of  the  Kabylea  retain  their  vernacular 
speech,  whils  others  have  more  or  less  completely  adopted 
Arabic.  The  beet  known  dialect  is  that  of  the  Igaouaouen, 
or  Zooaona,*  who,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Ibn  Khaldonn, 
have  been  settled  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Joijura ;  it 
is  the  principal  basia  of  Hanotean'i  Jluai  <U  Grammmrt 
Kabylt  (Paris,  1858).  Unlike  their  aontbsra  brethreu;  the 
Kabyles  have  no  alphabet,  and  their  literature  is  still  in 
the  stage  of  oral  transmission  for  the  meet  part  by  pro- 
fessional reciters.  Haaotean's  Poiiia  populairet  de  la 
KabylU  du  Jurjura  (Paris,  1867)  gives  the  text  and 
translation  of  a  considerable  number  of  historical  pieces, 
proverbial  couplets  and  quatrains,  dancing  songs,  Mc 

The  best  timaai  of  tsesrtsinwl  facts  in  regud  to  tlu  KAbylas  is 
til*  IiutnuUmt  nr  VAnOuropolojit  it  tAlgiru,  b;  Qmml  Ftid- 
bsrba  sad  Dr  Fsal  Topintrd,  Paris,  1874.  8m  lUao  Daomaa,  £< 
SMara  AlgMai,  Pans,  1845;  D*  Slane'a  trmnalatioii  of  Ibn 
Khaldoon'i  Biit.  da  Btrbiru,  Algian,  1862;  Aacapitaine,  La 
Kaiyla  «  fa  Cotm.  lU  rjlgMt,  Paris,  iMi,  and  La  B*ai  JCtat, 
1848;  Hanotaan  and  Latoumaaox,  La  Kabylit  tt  Ut  Cn^uma 
Ktttyla,  Parii,  1873;  a  paper  by  Charmetant,  the  head  of  the 
Bomaa  CathoUe  miiaion,  u  JahrkOchtr  itr  VtrtnStung  da 
Olauktiu.  1874 ;  Dagas,  La  KaiylU  H  fa  ptHpU  EeibyU,  Paris, 
1878 ;  Recooz,  La  dtmographU  de  FjUgMt,  Paris,  1880. 

KADOM,  a  town  of  Kussia,  in  the  Temnikoff  district  of 
the  Tamboff  government,  169  miles  north-north-east  from 
Tamboi^  near  the  Moksha,  a  navigable  sub-tributary  of  the 
Volga,  K  Ilea  for  the  most  part  in  a  low  sandy  plain,  but 
the  principal  church  and  the  Sorova  convent  are  situated 
on  a  hiU.  The  public  buildings  are  of  no  special  note. 
The  population  was  7366  in  1861,  and  7100  in  1870.  A 
oonsiderable  trade  is  fostered  by  the  local  fain  and  markets. 

Kadom  is  an  ancient  place ;  it  wai  pnrchaied  in  1S8I  along  with 
the  Heehteher  lordnhip  dt  Deisetriu  of  the  Don.  In  modem  times 
it  has  had  a  enrions  adminiatratire  history :  incoipoiated  with  the 
Kssan  govanment  in  1708,  it  wai  aasisned  to  the  lioff  goTemmeat 
in  17It,  to  ths  Shatak  ptovinos  of  the  Yoronexh  goremment  in  17ii, 
and  to  Tamboff  in  1779. 

KADCR,  or  Casoob,  a  district  of  Mysore  state,  souUienk 
India,  lying  between  13*  12*  and  13*  S8'  N.  lat,  and 
between  76  8'  and  76*  26'  £.  long,  with  an  area  of  2394 
•qnare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Shimoga,  on  the 
E,  by  Chitaldrug,  on  the  S.  of  Hassan, — all  Mysore  dis- 
trieU;  on  the  W.  the  Western  OhiU  separate  it  from  the 
Bombay  district  of  South  K&nara. 

»  "  U aocMU  herbire,"  Xmu  da  Deux  Umda,  I87s! 
'  *  The  Arable  Zonaoaa  (to  nee  the  French  traaaliterattoa)  has  glvm 
Sias  to  Ik*  wsll-loiowB  ■■  Zoaa?es  "  of  the  Frsach  army. 


The  larger  portion  of  the  district  consists  of  the  Malnid 
or  hill  country,  which  contains  some  of  the  wildest  mountain 
scenery  in  southern  India.  The  western  frontier  is  formed 
by  the  chain  of  the  Ohits,  of  which  the  highest  peaks  are 
the  Kuduremukh(6216  feet)  and  the  Meruti  Oudda  (5451 
feet).  The  centre  of  the  district  is  occupied  by  the  horse- 
shoe range  of  the  Biba  Bndans,  containing  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Mysore,  Mulaingiri,  6317  feeL  The  MaidAn 
or  plain  country  lying  beneath  the  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  BAba  Budan  hills  is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
district,  well  watered,  and  with  the  famous  "  black  cotton 
soil"  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tunga  and  Bbadro, 
which  rise  near  each  other  in  the  QhAts,  and  nnite  to  form 
the  Tungabhadra,  a  tributary  of  the  Kistna.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  district  is  watei«d  by  the  VedavatL  At  the 
point  where  this  river  leaves  the  BAba  Budan  hills,  it  is 
embanked  to  form  two  extensive  tanks,  which  irrigate  the 
lower  valley.  From  all  the  rivers  water  is  drawn  off  into 
irrigation  channels  by  means  of  anicuts  or  weirs.  The 
chief  natural  wealth  of  KAdur  is  in  its  forests,  which  con- 
tain inexhanstible  supplies  of  the  finest  timbM,  especially 
teak,  and  also  furni^  shelter  for  the  coffee  plantations, 
Iron  is  found  and  smelted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and 
corundum  exists  in  certain  localitiea.  Wild  beasts  and 
game  are  numerous,  and  fish  are  abundant 

The  censos  of  1871  returned  the  population  of  the  district  at 
332,381  (Hindna,  S18;480;  MahomeUna,  12,017;  Jaina,  ISIt; 
Chriatiana,  biVj.  Onljr  one  town,  Tarikere,  contains  over  6000  in- 
habitants, the  popalation  in  1871  being  6802.  Chikmagalur,  die 
haadqnarten  of  the  diatrict,  baa  only  2Wi7  inhabitants,  and  JiAdnr, 
the  old  ciril  station,  only  2733.  The  staple  crop  of  the  diattict  ia 
rice,  chiefly  ^wn  on  the  hill  alopea,  where  the  natural  rainfall  is 
•nlBciast,  or  in  the  river  valleys,  where  tiia  flelda  can  be  irrigated 
from  tanka  and  artificial  eanala.  The  principal  uniirigftad  crop 
is  rdgt  (Oifunurut  aracamu),  which  is  preferred  aa  food  by  the 
nstivea  to  rieev  aa  affording  more  aoctananct  The  principal  agri- 
enltnral  indiutry,  howersr,  is  coffee  cnltiratian.  The  beriy  is 
stated  to  hare  been  flrit  introduced  by  a  Uahometan  aaint,  Biba 
Bndan,  about  two  centuries  ago,  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  European  capital  was  not  attracted  to  the  enterprise  tUl 
about  1840,  but  thm  an  now  80,000  acrea  under  coffee.  The 
cocoa-nut  and  a>«ca-nnt  palma  flonrish  in  the  moist  and  sheltered 
Tallayi  in  the  west  A  Goremment  cinchona  plantation  has  alao 
been  establiahed  on  the  Baba  Budan  hills.  The  local  manufaetuns 
include  the  jirodnetion  <rf  cotton  dotii,  rongh  blanketa,  and  snnr, 
as  well  ss  oil-pieising,  s^t-distilling,  and  iron-uneltiag.  The 
annual  value  of  the  matnct  exports  is  eatimated  at  £297,000,  and 
the  kaports  at  £217,000.  The  rerenue  of  the  district  in  1878-74, 
ezdnding  forerts,  education,  and  publio  works,  waa  £94,318. 
Government  aided  and  iaapected  cchoohi  numbeivd  17t  in  1874, 
attended  by  3027  pupils ;  unaided  achoola,  121,  with  1236  pupils. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Chikmssaliir,  ia  about  78  F. 
Duiine  1873  andl874  the  maximum  lecordedwas  98*,  andtbelowaat 
tS*.  In  the  UalnAd  the  temperature  tails  much  lower,  sad  the  oold 
at  night  in  December  and  January  is  vsry  sharp.  The  average  rain- 
fall at  Chikm<galiir  during  the  four  years  ending  1874  was  only 
34  inches ;  wbue  on  certain  coffee  plantations  on  the  Ualnid  from 
100  to  170  inches  hare  been  regiatered.  Jungle  or  malarious  fsreis 
are  prevalent  in  the  Halnod  at  certain  seaaona  of  the  year,  from 
which  neither  natives  nor  Europesns  srs  exempt 

Eutory.  — As  eontsinin^  the  liallowed  sonicee  of  the  Tungabhadra, 
Eid^  diatrict  abonnda  with  acenss  associated  with  the  legends  of 
the  Sdmdyana.  Siingeri  or  Bishya-arin^-siri,  on  the  Tunga  river, 
takea  preoedencs  of  all  other  plaeaa  m  ita  elaima  to  mythical 
antiquity.  Here,  in  historical  timra,  waa  the  home  of  Bankers 
Acharya,  the  great  Siraita  reformer  of  the  8th  century;  and  here  at 
the  present  dayreaidea  HMJagat-guru  or  aupreme  highpiiast  of  the 
Smarts  Brahmans.  The  moat  andent  sitea  connected  with  local 
hiatory  are  the  ruins  of  Batnipnri  sad  of  Sak-ray-patni,  both  of 
which  ars  described  aa  th*  capitals  of  powerful  kings  before  the  riss 
of  the  Ballala  dynasty.  On  th*  overthrow  of  the  BslUIss  by  the 
Uahometans,  the  Vljayanagar  empire  eetabliahed  itaelf  orar 
southern  Indis ;  but  the  fendatoiy  chieb  ware  prscticslly  inds- 
pendent  Subesquently  the  greater  part  of  the  district  waa  overrun 
DT  the  Ikkeri  or  Bednnr  piltgir  from  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Haaaan,  who  waa  in  his  turn  defasted  in  1494  by  the  eonqnsring 
Hindu  i^ss  of  Mysore.  It  wss  not  until  1743  tbst  Hyder  Afl 
finslly  incorporated  the  whole  eonnt^  in  the  Myeore  dominJoni. 
In  1790,  after  the  death  of  Tipti,  Kidor  waa  restored  to  the  Hindu 
kingdom  then  eet  up  bv  the  marquia  of  Wellealey.  But  in  18v . 
a  gsneisl  insonsotiaia  broks  out,  which  oveipowarsd  the  iiftatt 
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OoTcnmsB^  ud  nacestitatad  the  lue  of  Britiah  troopa  oafora  it  iraa 
rappreaaad.  Tba  iuquiry  that  foUowad  led  to  the  auamption  of 
tha  direct  admiiiiatration  of  the  entire  state  of  Mjeore  bj  tha 
British.  Tbia  admintattation  iras  continued  till  March  1881,  when 
tha  atata  waa  again  banded  orar  to  ita  natiTe  rulers,  on  the  reor*' 
aantatire  of  the  ruling  family  attaining  hia  majority. 

KAEMPf  EK,  £>-GELBBXCHT  (1651-1716),  tnvellerand 
pliyaician,  was  bom  September  16,  1651,  at  Lemgo  in 
Lippe-Detmold,  Westphalia,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor. 
Uo  studied  at  Uameln,  Liinebarg,  Hamburg,  and  Liibeek, 
and,  after  graduating  as  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Cracow, 
he  spent  four  yean  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  in  the  study 
of  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  1681  he  visited 
Vpsala  in  Sweden,  where  he  was  offered  inducements  to 
settle  ;  but  his  desire  for  foreign  travel  led  him  eagerly  to 
accept  the  post  of  aecretaiy  to  the  embassy  which  Charles  ZI. 
sent  through  Russia  to  Persia  in  168.S.  When  after  a  stay 
of  two  years  tha  Swedish  euibassy  prepared  to  return  from 
Ispahan,  Kaempfer  entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  fleet  then  in  the 
Persian  Quif.  A  malignant  fever  which  seized  him  at 
Gamron  on  th«  Gulf  prevented  his  further  travels  for  a 
long  while;  and  he  did  not  arrive  at  Batavia  till  September 
1689,  The  following  winter  was  spent  by  Kaempfer  in 
studying  the  natnnl  history  of  Java ;  and  in  May  1690  he 
set  out  for  Japan  as  physician  to  the  embassy  sent  yearly 
to  that  country  by  the  Dutch.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed 
touched  at  Siam,  and  in  September  arrived  at  Nagasaki, 
the  only  Japanese  port  then  open  to  foreigners.  Kaempfer 
stayed  two  years  in  Japan,  during  which  he  twice  visited 
Yedo  (now  TOlcid),  the  capital  of  the  sh6gun.  His  adroit- 
neas,  inainuating  manners,  and  medical  skill  overcame  the 
habitual  jealousy  and  reticence  of  the  natives,  and  enabled 
him  to  elicit  mnch  valuable  information,  which  he  hat 
embodied  in  his  History  of  Japan.  In  November  1692 
Kaempfer  left  Japan,  and  in  October  1693  he  landed  at 
Amsterdam.  Receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
at  Leyden,  he  settled  down  in  his  native  city  to  edit  and 
publish  his  travels  and  scientific  papers  at  his  leisure ;  but 
his  appointment  as  physician  to  the  count  of  Lippe  involved 
him  in  the  cares  of  an  extensive  medical  practice  that 
hindered  his  literary  labours.  His  health,  already  impaired 
by  his  travels,  gave  way  under  various  domestic  troubles ; 
and  be  died  at  Lemgo,  November  3,  1716.  in  kis  sixty- 
sixth  year. 

Tha  only  work  Kaempfer  lived  to  pnUiah  waa  Autanutatwn 
MMticaruut  I'olUie<hpkytico-mcdicaruM  Fateieuli  V.  (Lamgo,I712), 
a  selection  from  bia  papers  giving  most  inteieating  rssnlts  of  bis 
ofaaerrations  in  Georgia,  Penia,  and  Japan.  At  his  death  hia 
iinpnblished  manna<-npta  were  purchaaad  by  Sir  Hans  Sloanr,  and 
«onYeyed  to  Englanil.  Among  them  vaa  a  History  ^  Jayan,  irhich 
was  translated  from  the  mannaciiijt  into  English  by  J.  0.  Scbenchcer 
and  published  at  ]x>ndon,  in  2  vols.,  in  1728.  The  original  Oernian 
haa  nerer  been  published,  the  extant  German  version  being  taken 
from  the  l^nglish.  The  interest  and  value  of  the  vork  are  very 
groat.  It  not  only  contains  a  hiatory,  atrit'tly  so  called,  but  alao  a 
description  of  the  political,  social,  and  physical  atale  of  the  country 
in  the  17 th  cvutary.  For  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  it  remained 
the  chief,  if  not  almoat  the  only  available  aource  of  information 
about  Japan  for  th»  ^neral  readrr,  and  ia  atill  not  whoUv  obaolete. 
A  lifis  of  the  author  u  prefixed  to  the  Sultry, 
KAFFA,  a  town  in  the  C  rimeo.  See  TRSOttosiA. 
.  KAFFA,  or  Gouara,  a  little-known  region  to  the  south 
of  Abyssinia  in  Africa,  forming  a  cool  elevated  tract  between 
the  basins  of  the  Sobat  on  the  west  and  the  Juba  on  the 
east.  Some  of  its  mountain  summits,  among  which  is 
Mount  Mata  Gera,  are  believed  to  be  over  12,000  feet 
high.  KafTa  is  held  to  be  the  native  home  of  the  coffee- 
plant,  which  grows  in  wild  profusion  on  the  mountain 
slopea.  The  chief  town  is  Bonga,  described  as  one  of 
the  largest  towns  in  Ethiopia,  in  7*  12'  N.  lat  The 
inhabitants,  largely  lielonging  to  the  race  of  black  Gallas, 
are  said  by  Beke  to  be  Christians,  and  to  speak  a  language 
ooifuata  with  the  Qunga  tongue,  spoken  in  •  purtioa  of 


Damot,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  khii.  Iha  Frenck 
traveller  Abbadie,  who  visited  Kafia  in  1843,  was  the-  first 
European  explorer,  Dr  Beke  gives  a  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  people  in  the  London  Geogra}ihical  Journal 
for  1843 ;  as  also  does  Dr  Krauf  in  his  Travels,  &e.,  ajs 
SaOtrn  Africa  (1860). 

KAFFRARIA,  KAFFRES.  The  name  Kaffrarta  or 
Kaffreland  properly  means  the  country  of  the  Kaffres,  and 
in  this  sense  would  embrace  the  whole  region  extend- 
ing from  the  river  Keiskamma  to  Delagoa  Bay,  including 
at  least  British  Kaffrana  and  KaSraria  Proper,  Natal, 
Zululand,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Biver  Free 
State.  The  term,  however,  has  usually  been  confined  to 
the  districts  popularly  known  as  British  Kaffraria  and 
Kaffraria  Proper.  Neither  term  is  now  nsed  officially. 
British  Kaffraria  was  incorporated  with  Cape  Colony  in 
1866,  and  now  forms  the  two  official  districts  of  King 
William's  Town  and  East  London;  KaSraria  Proper  is 
now  known  officially  as  the  Transkeian  Territpriea,  or 
simply  the  TranskeL  But,  as  the  two  designations  are  still 
in  popular  use,  and  as  they  are  in  several  respects  con- 
venient, it  will  be  useful  here  to  give  some  accoont  of 
the  geography  and  the  more  important  events  in  tha 
history  of  tiie  two  districts  under  the  general  heading. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  two  Kaffrarias  bear 
a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Cape  Colony,  oC 
which  they  are  the  north-east  continuation.  Th^  country 
generally  rises  from  the  seaplevel  in  a  series  of  terracss  to 
the  lofty  mountains  forming  the  north-west  boundary. 
British  Kaffraria  culminates  in  the  Amatola  monntaina, 
rising  in  one  part  to  upwards  of  6000  feet  The  fe«toraa 
of  Kaffraria  Proper  are  much  more  varied,  and  exhibit 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  South  Africa. 
The  rugged  range  of  the  Drakenberg  forms  its  north-west 
boundary,  rising  at  its  north-eastern  point  to  a  height  of 
9657  feet.  Between  that  range  and  the  coast-lands  are 
many  subsidiary  ranges  with  fertile  valleys  through  which 
the  great  rivers  make  their  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  coast  region  is  more  broken  than  is  the  case  farther 
soutL  The  prevalent  rock  along  the  coast  of  Kaffraria  is 
the  Old  Sandstone,  nonfossilifereus  tock,  quartzite,  in- 
tersected occasionally  with  veins  of  white  quartz  rock,  and 
often  capped  with  a  dense  mass  of  conglomerate ;  whila 
the  interior  mountains  are  classed  by  Mr  Dunn  as  the 
Stormberg  coal-bearing  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Tiiaasie 
period.  Kaffraria  is  watered  by  hundreds  of  rivers,  meet 
of  them  rising  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  but 
several  of  them  of  large  dimensions.  The  chief,  begin- 
ning at  the  south,  are  the  Keiskamma,  the  Buffalo,  tha 
Kei,  the  Baahee,  the  Umtata,  the  St  John's  or  Umximvnbn, 
with  several  large  tributaries,  and  the  Umtamvuua,  which 
separutes  British  KaSraria  from  Natal  The  rivers  are  of 
little  use  for  navigatioiL 

Kaffraria  forms  one  of  the  most  naturally  fertile  regions 
in  S.  Africa.  In  British  Kaffraria  most  of  the  cereab 
grow,  and  in'the  cloofs,  and  scattered  over  the  country,  are 
forests  and  clumps  of  valuable  timber.  The  Tianskei 
shows  even  greater  possibilities  of  culture.  The  moan- 
tain  gorges  abound  in  fine  trees;  thick  foreat  and  bush 
cover  the  banks  of  the  rivers;  grass  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  lower  regions;  and  the  lowlands  and  valleys  are  ' 
favourable  to  almost  any  kind  of  fruit,  field,  and  garden 
cultivation.  In  the  occupied  district  cattle  and  sheep  are 
numerous ;  lions  are  still  found  in  the  interior,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  the  game  characteristic  of  the  inland  districts 
belonging  to  the  Cape.  The  climate  generally  resembles 
that  of  the  eastern  province  of  Cape  Colony,  bat  with 
features  more  approaching  to  those  of  the  tropiciL  The 
coast  districts  are  extremely  hot  in  summer,  the  temper- 
a&tt«  on  an  average  varying  from  70^  to  90*,  while  ia 
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tfnnter  tlie  day  temperatare  ia  seldom  below  60*,  thoagh 
the  n'.ght8.are  rttj  cold.  But  tlis  Tariation  in  altitude 
places  cUmates  of  all  grades  within  easj  reach,  from 
the  burning  coast  to  the  snow-clad  mountain.  Thunder- 
storms ace  frequent  in  summer ;  rain  mostly  falls  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  the  winters  are  generally  dry.  On  the 
whole  the  climate  may  be  considered  as  extremely  healthy, 

British  Kaffrariia,  on  its  incorporation  with  Caps  Colony, 
was  divided  into  King  William's  Town  and  East  London, 
each  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the 
two  most  easterly  divisions  of  the  colony.  King  William's 
Town  has  an  area  of  1781  square  miles,  and  a  total  popula- 
tion <187E)  of  106,610,  of  whom  9012  are  white;  the 
population  of  the  capital  is  6169.  The  area  of  East 
London  province  ia  1225  square  miles,  and  the  population 
15,514,  of  whom  3773  are  whita  Its  capital.  East  London 
(population,  with  the  contiguous  Panmure,  2134),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river,  is  the  port  for  British  Kaffraria. 
The  anchorage  is  exposed,  but  extensive  harbour  works  are 
in  operation  (1881).  In  1880,  135  foreign  ships  arrived 
of  134,753  tons,  and  coastwise  162  of  217,174  tons.  It 
is  connected  by  railway  with  King  WiUiam's  Town,  the 
line  going  north-west  as  far  as  Queenstown,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  that  name.  The  imports  of  East  London 
amounted  In  1880  to  £1,152,610,  showing  an  increase  of 
j£72,488  over  the  previous  year;  and  the  exports  to 
X303,991,  being  an  increase  over  1879  of  ^£38,369. 
Sheep  and  goat  rearing  is  extensively  carried  on ;  there 
are  also  large  numbers  of  cattle.  Wheat,  maize,  and 
millet  are  the  staple  agricultural  products.  The  wool 
exported  from  East  London  in  1880  amounted  to 
6,253,650  Itk  In  both  divisions  are  nnmerons  German 
settlements. 

Kaffraria  Proper  or  the  Transkeian  Tenitories  eonntt  of 
the  territories  of  various  native  tribes,  most  of  which  have 
been  annexed  (1876-80)  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates.  The  area  of  Kaffraria 
Proper,  is  about  18,000  square  miles, — its  extreme  length 
being  about  230  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains  bounding  it  on  the  north-west  averaging  abont 
120  milesi  On  the  south-east  it  is  washed  by  the  Indian 
Ocean;  the  Drakenberg  and  Stormberg  ranges  bound 
it  on  the  north-west ;  in  the  west  and  south-west  are  the 
Indwe  and  Kei  rivers,  and  on  the  east  and  north-east  the 
Umzimkulu  and  Umtamvuna.  .It  is  surrounded  by  Cape 
Colony,  Basutoland,  and  NataL  The  area  and  population 
of  the  various  districts  can  only  be  given  approximately ; 
the  following  is  aa  official  estimate  of  the  present  popula- 
tion : — 


Ttmbookieland 70,000 

Griqaslsnd  East 100,000 

Pondolsnd 380,000 


Fingoland  4S,000 

Idutwyt  R«Krve 18,000 

country) \-  '"''^ 

3omTMiilaad 20,000  (MS,000 

Fingoland,  to  which  (with  the  Idntwya  Beserve  and 
Gcalekaland)  the  name  Tanskeian  Territory,  or  the  Trans- 
kei,  is  often  confined,  is  about  40  miles  square,  and  ia  the 
most  advanced  of  the  districts;  it  is  suited  both  for 
pasture  and  for  cultivation.  According  to  the  latest 
Rtum  it  had  4976  horses,  37,298  calves,  182,869  riieep, 
and  50,240  goats,  the  total  value  of  its  atock  being 
je321,784.  The  revenue  in  1879  was  £6047,  the  expendi- 
tare  £3286.  There  ar«  many  trading  stations,  and  wool 
ia  largely  exported.  The  annual  vsJue  of  the  imports 
and  exports  is  estimated  at  £150,000.  Tambookieland 
or  Tembuland  is  divided  into  Tambookieland  Proper,  the 
district  of  the  Emigrant  Tambookiee,  and  Bomvaniland. 
The  first  is  about  75  miles  long  and  from  30  to  40 
broad.  The  population  is  probably  about  30,000.  There 
are  many  trading  stations,  and  large  numbers  of  sheep 
and  cattla    A  bill  for  the  annexation  of  Tambookieland 


Proper  pnssed  the  Cape  Parliament  in  1880.  The  r  ttbuo 
of  the  whole  of  Tambookieland  was  estimated  at  £12,5UO 
for  1880.  The  magistracy  is  at  Umtata  on  the  river  of 
that  name.  West  of  Tambookieland  and  Fingoland  is  the 
district  of  the  Emigrant  Tambookies,  removed  sume  yoara 
ago  from  Tambookieland  over  the  Indwe.  It  is  85  miles 
long  and  20  broad ;  population  about  40,000,  with  (in 
1876)  6348  horses,  38,749  cattle,  84,201  sheep,  47,300 
goats,  and  many  trading  stations.  The  Idntwya  Beserve 
is  about  28  miles  square,  with  (in  1874)  2514  horses, 
17,698  catile,  61,302  sheep,  14,909  goats ;  revenue 
about  £1380,  expenditure  £2976.  Gcalekaland,  the 
country  of  the  Ocalekas,  or  Ama-Xosa  Kaffres  under  Kreli, 
is  about  60  miles  long  and  30  broad.  Traders  are 
settling  in  the  country,  and  a  small  trade  in  wool  is 
done.  All  these  territories  lie  mainly  between  the  Kei 
and  Bashee  rivers.  Bomvaniland  is  about  30  miles  by 
20 ;  it  lies  between  the  Bashee  and  Umtata  rivers. 
On  both  sides  of  St  John's  river,  and  extending  to  the 
Katal  boundary,  is  Pondoland;  only  that  portion  of  it 
on  the  south  side  of  the  St  John's  river,  known  as  Kt 
John's  Territories  (31,906  inhabitants),  has  been  form^ 
ally  annexed,  but  the  magistrate  has  jurisdiction  on  both 
sides.  Pondoland  is  about  60  miles  square.  This  dis- 
trict is  noted  for  its  fertility  and  beauty,  and  has  much 
excellent  pasture  land.  The  district  between  Pondoland, 
Natal,  Basutoland,  Wodehouse  division,  andTambookielaad, 
is  now  known  as  Oriqualand  East,  inhabited  by  various 
tribes  (upwards  of  100,000  souls),  about  126  miles  long  and 
40  to  75  milss  wide.  A  great  part  of  this  territory  formerly 
went  by  the  name  of  Nomansland,  in  area  about  6000  square 
miles,  and  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Drakenberg,  between  the 
Umsmknln  and  Kinin  rivers.  In  1862  it  wss  handed 
over  to  Adam  Kok's  people,  but  in  1877  an  Act  of  annex- 
ation was  passed,  which  was  promulgated  in  1879.  The 
boundaries  of  the  new  district  were  made  to  include  what 
was  known  as  the  St  John's  Biver  territory,  including, 
however,  British  Pondoland.  The  Griqnaa  themselves  are 
not  numerous,  being  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kokstadt,  the  station  of  the  chief  magistrate,  96  miles 
from  the  month  of  the  St  John's  River.  Their  farms  are 
rapidly  passing  into  the  hands  of  Europeans.  Various 
oder  tribes  have  had  land  allotted  them  in  the  district 
The  whole  district  is  said  to  be  very  fertile,  and  eminently 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  grain.  Ia 
1880  land  was  granted  and  sold  in  Oriqualand  East  to  the 
extent  of  about  300,000  acres.  All  thsse  districts  maybe 
regarded  as  virtually  annexed  to  the  Cape,  with  which 
they  will  doubtless  be  gradually  incorporated.  KaflVaria  ia 
governed  by  ministen  responsible  to  the  Cape  legisla- 
ture, in  which,  however,  it  has  no  representatives.  Mission 
stations  and  trading  stations  are  scattered  all  over  the 
region. 
Xaflt  Wan. — During  the  ezteniion  of  the  Dutch  snd  EngHsh 

Cera  ovar  South  Afriei,  eoUisions  with  the  sstivH  wen  of  conn* 
itabis ;  then  an  six  oonteats  which  mora  aapecUlly  eama 
under  the  deaignatioii  of  Kal&a  wan.  In  1780  the  Great  Fiali  riter 
was  aattlad  on  aa  the  boundary  between  the  Kalbea  and  the  coloniata. 
For  aoms  time  pnvions  to  1811  the  Eaftea  in  the  Znorveld  bnke 
the  boundary,  tookpoaeaaion  of  the  neutral  ground,  and  oommittnl 
depradstiona  on  the  colonists.  In  order  to  expel  them  from  the 
Znorveld,  Colonel  Oraham  took  the  Held  with  a  mixed  force  iu 
December  1811,  and  in  the  end  the  Eaffiee  were  driven  beyond 
the  Fiah  river.  In  1817  Lord  Charles  Bomaraet,  govenior  of 
the  colony,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  a  chief,  Neqika,  in  which  he 
adcnowledged  tiiat  dilef  aa  head  of  all  the  Ama-Xosa  Kal&aa,  and  in 
which  it  waa  agraed  that  any  kraal  to  which  atolrn  cattle  oonld  be 
traced  dtonld  be  held  acoountaUa  for  oompenntioo.  Thia  waa  a 
aerions  blunder,  Knika  being  uerely  a  subonlinata  chief,  the  park- 
mount  diief  of  the  Ama-Aoaaa  bung  Hintza,  the  chief  oi  the 
Ama.Oca]akaa.  Some  atolen  eatUe  baraig  been  traoed  to  one  of  the 
kraals  of  a  ehief  Ndlambs,  Uijor  Frasar,  with  a  small  fotoa,  waa 
sent  to  enfone  reititution.  On  thii^  Kdhimbe  and  hia  fellow-ehiafS 
attaelnd  Ngqika,  who  claimed  and ohtainedhirip  from  the  oolonial 

.    xra.— .103,.    ■ 
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ajTsmmnA.  Tb«  Kafl'n*  w*ri  toinptataly  nmtad  in  1818  lif  «  forea 
Dndn  Iiiattt«Dint-CoInn«l  Brareton.  Tbay  ralliad,  howeTer,  and 
t  gnat  foreo  anddenlj  ponnd  into  tha  eolosT  in  the  aarlj  part 
of  181(,  awaapinc  at  fint  aTarything  befota  tnam.  On  April  22 
tha  pnphat-«aia^  Uakanna,  Attacked  Orahamatovn,  whica  wa 
ganiaonod  bjr  a  nen  handful  of  troojia,  nndar  Colonel  Wiltahiia. 
Aaaiatauca  arrirad,  hoTivar,  and  the  Eaffrea  vet*  defeated  with 
ffreat  alaoffhter.  The  principal  chiefa  were  outlawed,  the  country 
[iotWDan  Keoaap  Kat  and  the  Great  Fiah  river  waa  added  to  the 
eolonr,  and  that  between  the  latter  rirar  and  tha  KalaVamma  de- 
clared to  be  neutral  territory ;  on  thti  aoma  of  tha  Kaffrea  were 
allowed  to  aettle.  Final  peace,  howerer,  waa  far  from  being  aecored. 
One  tribe  or  another  wee  almoat  eonatantly  on  the  more,  canaing 
diatnrbancea  in  which  the  coloniata  oonld  not  bnt  anSer.  In  1828 
the  chief  ygiiika  or  Oaika  died,  and  during  tha  minority  of  hi* 
infant  ion  Sandili,  the  goTemment  of  the  tribe,  now  called  Oaikaa, 
deTolred  on  Hacomo,  hia  elder  half-brother,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  ralleya  of  the  Kat  rirar.  On  acoonnt  of  as 
attaok  on  the  Ama-Tembu  KalTrea,  he  waa  remored  from  the  aettle- 
ment,  aa  waa  alao  hie  brother  Tyali  <188S).  Permitted  to  ntnm, 
they  were  removed  again,  and  thia  vacillating  treatment  had  no 
doubt  lomething  to  do  with  the  next  war.  On  December  11,  18S(, 
another  brother  of  llacomp,  a  chief  of  high  rank,  was  killed  while 
naiating  a  commando  party.  Thia  eat  the  whole  of  the  Kaffre 
tribea  in  *  blaze.  Under  Macomo,  Tyali,  and  Xexo  a  force  of 
10,000  fighting  men  awept  acroaa  tha  frontier,  apraad  over  tha 


couotiy,  pillaged  and  burned  the  hnmeeteada,  and  murdered  tha 
tanueri  and  ill  who  dared  to  reaiat  The  fighting  power  of  the 
colony  waa  at  the  time   acanty,    bnt   all   available   forcea  were 


mnatered,  under  Colonel  (aftarwkrda  Sir  Harry)  Smith,  who  reached 
Grahamatown  on  Januaiy  6,  18SS,  alx  daya  after  news  of  the  riaing 
reached  Cape  Town.  The  enemya  territory  was  invaded,  and  after 
nine  montba'  fighting  the  Eaffrea  ware  oompletelv  anbdned,  and  « 
new  treaty  of  peaoa  concluded  (September  ITX  By  thia  treaty  all 
the  conntrv  aa  tar  aa  the  river  ICei  waa  aeknewladged  to  be  Britiah, 
and  ita  inaabitante  declared  Britiah  anhjeeta.  i,  site  for  the  aeat 
of  government  was  ealected,  and  named  EtngTilliam'a  Town.  All 
thie,  however,  waa  undone  by  tha  home  Government,  tha  aecretary 
of  state  for  the  coloniea  at  the  time  being  Lord  Glenelg  A  policy 
of  conciliation  and  mildnesa  towarda  the  Ka&ea  waa  adopted,  a 

Iwlicy  diataatefnl  to  the  coloniata,  although  laudable  efforta  aaem  to 
lire  been  made  to  earrv  it  out  The  next  war,  known  aa  tha 
*'  War  of  the  Axe,"  arose  from  the  murder  of  a  Hottentot,  to  whom 
an  old  Kiftn  thief  waa  manacled  while  being  oonveyed  to  Grahama- 
town for  trial  tor  atealing  an  axei  The  escort  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Kaffrea  and  the  Hottentot  killed.  The  surrender  of  the 
murderer  waa  refused,  aud  war  waa  declared  on  March  11,  1840. 
The  Gflikaa  were  tho  chief  tribe  engaged  in  the  war,  aaaisted  during 
the  course  ol  it  by  the  TsmbookieaL  After  eome  revaraea  tha  Kafbea 
were  aignally  defeated  on  Jnne  7  bjr  General  Somenct  on  the  Owangn, 
a  few  milee  born  Fort  Feddie.  Still  the  war  went  on,  till  at  length 
BaudUi,  the  chief  of  the  Gaikaa,  aurrenderod,  aa  alao  gradually  did 
the  other  chiefs  ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  1848  the  Kalbea  were 
again  aubdued,  after  twenty-one  months'  fighting.  The  country 
was  declared  under  British  rule,  and  was  formed  mto  the  divi^on 
of  Victoria  Eaat  and  Britiah  Kaffraria,  between  the  new  colonial 
honndaiT  and  the  Kei  river, — the  latter  reaerved  for  occupation  by 
the  Eanres.  The  peace,  however,  wsa  not  to  Isst  long  About 
October  I8S0  it  was  reported  that  the  Eaflf^es  were  preparing  for 
Var.  Sir  Harry  Smith  proceeded  to  the  frontier,  and  summoned 
Bandili  and  the  other  chieb  to  an  interview,  Bandili  rrifused 
obedience  j  upon  which,  at  an  aaeembly  of  other  chiefs,  the  governor 
declared  him  depoeed  irom  hia  chiefahip,  and  appointed  an  £nglish- 
nan,  Ur  Brawntea,  a  magiatnta,  to  he  chief  of  the  Oaika  tribe. 
Thia  measure  is  said  to  nave  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
ensuing  outbreak  ;  but  thsre  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kaffrea  had 
already  determined  on  war.  On  the  24th  of  December  Colonel 
Uackinnon,  being  aent  with  a  email  force  to  capture  Sandili,  waa 
attacked  in  a  narrow  defile  by  a  lar^  body  of  Kaffrea,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  aome  loss.  This  waa  the  signal  for  a  rnnenl 
rising  of  the  Gaika  tribe.  The  aettlen  in  the  military  vSlagee, 
aaacmbled  in  fended  eecority  to  cslebrate  Chriatmea  day,  ware 
aar|wised  by  the  treacherona  foe,  many  of  them  murdered,  and 
their  honeea  given  to  the  flames  Other  diaaaters  followed  in  quick 
aneceeeion.  A  email  patrol  of  military  waa  cut  off  to  a  man.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Kafie  police  deaerted,  many  of  them  carrying 
off  their  arms  and  accoutramenta.  Flushed  with  success,  the 
Kaffree  in  immense  force  suironnded  and  attacked  Fort  Cox,  where 
the  governor  was  with  an  inconaidarabls  forcai  Hia  aituation 
waa  truly  oriticaL  More  than  one  tmauooeastU  attempt  waa  made 
to  relieve  him  ;  but  his  dauntless  spirit  waa  *4ual  to  toe  oooaaion. 
At  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mooatad  tuamea,  aooompanied 
by  Colonel  Madrinnon,  he  daahed  out  of  the  fort,  and,  through  a 
heavy  fire  of  the  enemy,  rode  to  Ung  William's  Town, — a  diatanoe 
of  1 2  milaa.  Ueantmev  •  new  enemy  appeared.  A  large  number  of 
the  Kat  river  HottontotiL  who  had  in  former  wars  been  firm  allies  of 
Um  British,  rose  in  rehellion.  Thia  revolt  waa  followed  by  that  of  the 


Hottentots  at  other  miasiaasiT  stattoBS ;  and  part  c/  t)ia  HaHraiaU 
of  the  Cape  Uonnted  RiHos  followed  their  example.  We  hav»  only 
apace  to  sUte  the  general  results  of  the  war.  After  the  eonrnaion 
eansed  bv  the  ■idden  outbreak  had  oabeided,  and  due  prrpamtioBS 
wen  made.  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  hiagallant  force  eooo  tnrDMi  the 
tide  of  war  against  the  Kaffrea.  The  Amatola  monataina  vm 
etormed;  aud  the  paramount  chief  Knii,  who  all  along  epiertly 
assisted  the  Oaikaa,  was  aevenly  pnuiahed.  In  April  I85S  Sir 
Harry  Smith  waa  recalled,  and  Wfa  enceeeded  by  Ueuteiiajt- 
Generol  Catheart.  Kreli  wea  again  attacked,  and  rnlnead  to  aab- 
miaaion.  The  Amatolaa  were  finally  cleared  of  KaflWs,  and  amall 
forts  erected  among  them  to  prevent  their  reoccupation.  It  wiu 
not  till  Uarch  28,  1858,  that  martial  law  waa  revoked,  and 
the  moat  sangniaary  of  Xiftn  war*  brought  to  a  conclusion,  with 
a  loaa  of  many  hnndnd  Britiah  aoldiers.  Shortly  aflsr,  Sritiah 
Kaffraria  was  erected  into  a  orown  colony,  which  it  rtmalaad  till 
186S,  when  it  waa  incorporated  with  the  Csne  Colony.  A/tar  a 
peace  of  twenty-five  years,  once  more,  in  1877,  the  KalTroa  (of 
Kaffraria  Proper)  interrupted  the  progress  of  tha  country  andcaoaed 
eonaiderable  daatnutioa  and  distraia.  In  September  of  that  y«ar 
the  hereditery  enmity  between  the  Fingoee  ana  Gealekaa  bnka  oat 
into  open  hostili^,  ue  Government  tuing  the  part  of  tha  ibniMr, 
who  were  under  ita  protection.  At  first  the  Gealekaa  ware  drivaa 
beyond  the  Baahee ;  Dut  collecting  in  forea  again  they  reeraeasd,  and 
got  the  Oaikaa  to  join  them  about  the  end  of  December.  Aftor 
several  montha  the  governor  called  in  tha  aid  of  tha  imperial 
troopa,  and  soon  effeetoally  brake  np  and  defeated  the  rebah.  The 
war  with  tha  Zulu  Kaffrea  will  be  deecribed  under  ZuLirLAm. 

tee  TbeaTe  CampinMuii  tf  Ikt  Bblttj  mi  atotrrrii  e^tba/l  A/Mtm.  1*Ni 
Bnnf*  tfeeMaei  !•  toalk  AJUnt.  IBIOi  the  Biurml  Hitmnmm*  r  tfi  ruin 
the  C«M  of  Ooi4  Hope  end  In  Deijendor  rlti.  and  other  year -books  ead  Mna  ImmiIb. 
Eollh  Johnalun'i  4/Hcw,  U7I ;  6Unford'>  lolxs  tamp  of  the  Cape  e<  Oend  Hqia 
and  eelfhboiiilnc  Urrttarln.  1(71 ;  tf  CWaeto,  ead  Ttt  CWoeto  *md  A«e 
(neutti):  Utetn,  Bmtm.  tmt  BrilUk,  bj  F.  R.  Ilelhsin,  IKl;  BelTe  4ta>ia 
X/Heca  «M«rer*r.  KM;  rie  Serf  if  JftuiKU  tt  BtmOhtmU  A/Hcm.  *j  Her. 
W.  Shaw,  ia«s  Chaao  and  WUmot'i  MtUan  t/Oi  CW««  e^Ms  Cf  mf  O—t 
Bert,  U71|  Aalhoo/  TroDope-t  thalt  i/Moa,  VOt.  (J.  S.  K.) 

TklKtfiu. 

The  KaflVes,  or  Kafirs,  a  large  South  African  raes,  fbim  etbiieally 
a  well-marked  variety  irf  the  Hegio  type,  and  lingnistieally  a  dia- 
tinct  branch  of  the  Bantu  family.  There  are  no  general  at  oouaetin 
national  namea,  and  the  various  tribal  divisiona  era  mostly  desig- 
nated by  thoee  of  distiaguiahed  historical  or  lasendaiy  dhials, 
fonndsia  ct  dvnaaties  or  hereditary  chieftainciee.  The  name  Kifir 
(a  tonn  which  is  popnlar  naage  deaignatea  the  African  raea  laaa 
naqnantly  than  tha  Inhabitants  of  Kaliristan  in  Persia)  ia  that 
applied  by  Uahometans  to  aU  who  njert  the  faith  of  lalim.  It 
waa  thxu  current  along  the  east  coaat  cf  Africa  at  the  arrival  of  tha 
Portngneae,  and  paaeed  from  them  to  the  Dutoh  and  English,  and 
rsoest^  araa  to  tha  nativee  themselTes  under  the  feim  x^/klm,  aa 
in  tha  axpreaiion  ia-ag'ama  Kafula-t>it,  they  era  ojij  Kifira.  Of 
this  race  there  aia  two  main  diviaions,  jointly  ooenpyiag  thaaonth- 
eeat  comer  of  tha  continent  from  tha  Lower  Limpopo  to  tha  Great 
Fiah  river  north  and  sooth,  and  f^om  the  esearpmeuta  of  tiie  eaatral 
plateau  to  the  Indlon  Ocean  weet  and  east.  They  tiina  fanpiiaga 
aoothwarda  on  the  Hottentot  domain,  waetwarda  on  tha  kindred 
Basuto  and  Baehnaoa  nations,  northwards  on  tha  Takesea,  Makna^ 
and  others  also  of  kindred  stock  occupying  ths  region  atrateUng 
from  the  limpopo  to  the  Zambesi  and  even  beyond  it  to  lakea 
Ifyaaaa  and  Tanganyib.  Politically  the  Kafiha  domain  eampriaaa 
the  Portngueee  poeeeeeiona  skirting  Delagoa  Bay,  the  seni-iBda- 
pendent  Zulu  territoiy,  the  colony  of  Ratal,  and  the  ancient 
territory  of  Zengnana,  which  includ^  that  part  of  Cape  Colony  till 
reoenUy  knowi^ae  Britieh  and  Independent  KaOVaria.  Of  the  two 
branches,  each  aplit  np  into  a  multiplicity  of  tribal  diviaioiia,  tha 
teprsaentoUve  natione  are  the  Ama-Znlos  ia  tha  north,  aad  the 
Ama-Xoeas^  Ama-Teihbn,  and  Ama-Uponda*  «r  Kabea  Proper  ia 
the  south,  whence  the  compound  torm  Zulu-Kalte  now  eommoaly 
applied  in  a  coUectire  eenee  to  the  whole  reca.  IntrrmcdiaU 
between  the  two  were  tha  Ama-Lala  or  Balala  of  Katal,  whan  thry 
an  etill  npreaented  by  tlta  Ama-Neolosi,  and  neverel  broken  Ama- 
Zola  tribea  now  aolleftiTely  known  to  the  Kaffras  aa  Ama-Fsagn, 
<.i.,  "poor  "  or  "  needy  "  paople^  from  ftuftam,  to  seek  aarriea.* 

I  The  Ane-renfes  are  naardad  hoth  br  the  Ane^Xalai  aad  Asis  Ti— i  aa 
ileToe  or  oat-«aot«ih  vlthoat  aay  rtfbt  te  the  flee4om  eedpnvUocoo  artfmo-boea 
KsflVoi.  TboT  en  net  with  everjrwben,  not  ealy  In  PUfalod  bernooe  the 
Orrat  Kal  ead  Ba*ee  Itveie  ooath  tH  the  Aae-XoM  tomtorr.  bnt  niM  hi  Xelei. 
Znhilsnd,  end  nocth  of  It,  no  v«l  aa  ta  tha  hl(hluda  ol  the  klntar.  Tel  Ihey 
one  ooenoir  be  add  to  have  txj  leoofabed  laiTllaiT  of  ihalr  vn,  aa4  iM  tm 
■he  laHfTaillon  of  the  Mtlah  thojr  *o>Id  hne  loa«  oas  been  etenaheie 
ndnood  to  a  atnre  of  tarfdoa  by  tho  doielnont  trfboo.  Tbeon  vhe  von  dilven 
est  of  lalnlond  oarty  le  Ike  proiont  eontnry  Inn  hito  the  hando  of  Mo  tieelnkan, 
fr«m  vhont  thoy  waie  dehTHvd  In  ISIS  by  air  Banlanki  D'Urhen,  end  by  hka 
ranernd  to  the  Fort  Pndda  dlatriet  betrnon  thn  Fiah  and  Krhksann  Itvnea 
Aay  kriban  which  baeoaw  bnkea  lad  wlaea  weald prabeMy  be  iisnidit  aa AaM- 
raagaa  by  the  ether  Kaana.    Beaee  tke  maklpnelly  of  china,  eatk  aa  tke  Ab» 

Bela  Abe  iaaibuteaal.  Aste-BsL  Aaie  gnso^  Abn-lokniiaae, ~— *- — 

Ana-TatToal,  Abe-abvavo,  Ae.,  all  of  vkeos  on  onllocUva!y  ara  , 
ronp.    Tholr  pooltloi  niey  bn  eonpered  wtik  that  of  the  laaoala  Oal 
tho  kiT-oaata  trtbno  <f  ladla 
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Tb*  BotttMOt  4nd  poUtlctlly  iuMrtUtt  lamiBeatiaiu  of  th* 
Kaffret  Proper  cannot  be  nndantooa  witiiont  rafarano*  to  tha 
national  genaalogiea,  moat  of  the  tribal  samaa,  aa  tbaadr  atatad, 
baing  thoia  of  real  or  repntod  foandera  of  dvnaatie*.  Tbn*  tlia 
term  Ama-Xoaa  itielf  maana  simply  Uia  "  paople  of  Zoaa,"  a  aonM< 
what  mythical  chief  auppoaad  to  hare  floniiiliad  aboat  the  year 
1530.  Kinth  in  deacent  from  hie  eon  Toguh  vaa  Palo,  who  died 
about  1780,  leaving  two  aone,  Ocaleka  and  Raiabe  (prononncsd 
Kha-Eha-be),  from  whom  cam*  the  Ama-Cicalakaa,  Ama-Dhlamba 
(Talambiee),  and  the  Ama-Ngqnikaa  (Qaikaa  or  Saodili'a  people). 
The  Ama-Mpondoa  do  not  deeceud  from  Xoaa,  bat  probably  from 
OB  elder  brother,  while  the  Ama-Tembna  (Tamhookiea),  thongh 
apparently  repreisntiog  a  younger  branch,  are  regarded  by  all  t^e 
KalTra  tribes  ai  the  ruyal  race.  Hsnoe  the  Gcaleka  chief,  who  ia 
lurd  paramount  of  all  the  Ama-Xoaa  tribea,  alwaye  talcea  hie  first 
or  "great  wife  "  from  the  Ama-Tcmbn  roval  family,  and  her  iaaue 
•lone  hare  any  claim  to  the  succeaaion.  The  attbjoined  genealogical 
tree  will  help  to  place  the  matoal  reUttona  of  all  tha  Kaffn  tribea 
in  a  olaarai  light  :^ 

Zalde  (laOOOt  lepated  fowider  of  the  aattoa. 
I 


i  I 

Temlm.  Xou  aUOt).                             llsoato 

I  I  I 

Ama-Tmbiia  To(iilL             Am•-JIpoIld•i^ 

(rwtboeklM),  I lMt»<«  ilYar 

Tambooklslsna  nio  (•*.  17807),  Qnuia  ind  KstsL            Alxliiiin 

and  Enlsrant  101  h  In  dMooat                                            fdlnanadn 

TaateoMslaiia.  fnetZoaa.                                            l«iw~-»'J 


Aau-XpoadamM. 

I 


Oeabka. 
1 

1 
Barsbe 

(Kbakkabe). 

XUMK 

1 

HlnxAe 

Oailao. 

'         in>alB. 

Hlblanble, 

K^t 

Knika. 

Aaia-Mbalia. 

Aaa-vaiuibee 

.». 

Ama-GwaU. 

or  TiUmbln, 

Maeomo. 

AsM-N<liula. 

txhrera  tks 

JSSS-Ji. 

1 

Kalskamma  sad 

TjiB. 

Ama-valtla. 

Oraal  Kal  rlTSn. 

BMhMMd 

1 

Ana-Baia. 

Vnittf*  lirtn, 

SudllL 

Iml-Daaia. 

—^ 

Iml-Duiiane. 

Ams-Knlkae 

AmaloUli]«hlta«a 

, 

Ama-DsUuilMi. 

Ama-Xoaaa. 

Ben  it  will  ba  lean  that,  aa  repreaanting  the  elder  branch,  the 
Gealekaa  atand  quit*  apart  from  the  leat  of  Xoea'a  deacandanta, 
whom  they  group  collectiTely  aa  Ama-Rarabe  (Ama-Khakhabe), 
and  whoaa  genaalogiea,  except  in  the  caae  of  the  Qaikaa  and 
T'alambiea,  are  rerr  confoaed  and  nncertain.  The  Ama-Xoaa 
eoantry  lias  mainly  between  the  Eeiakamma  and  (Tmtata  liTeza. 

The  Ama-Znlns,  so  named  by  their  Baaoto  naighbonra,  call 
tlwmaelTaa  Abantn  ba-Ewa-Zaln,  i.:,  "people  of  Zula'a  land,"  or 
briefly  Bakwa-Zaln,  from  a  le^ndaiy  chief  Znln,  founder  of  the 
royal  dynasty.  They  were  originally  an  obacnre  tribe  between  the 
Bnmbo  and  Chntnkela  mountaina,  but  roae  auddenly  to  fonnidable 
power  nnder  Chaka,'  who  had  been  brought  np  among  the 
neighbooring  and  powerful  (Trntetwaa,  and  who  •aooeedad  the 
ehiefa  of  that  tribe  and  of  his  own  in  the  beginning  of  the  preaent 
cantiUT,  Bnt  the  true  mother  tribe  aeems  to  hare  bean  the  extinct 
Ama-Ntombela,  whence  the  Ama-Tefnlo,  the  D'ndwande,  U'mlelaa, 
ITmtetwaa,  and  many  others,  all  abaorbed  or  claiming  to  be  tme 
Znlua.  But  they  are  only  ao  by  political  anbjection,  and  the 
gradual  adoption  of  the  Znlv  drasa,  naagsa,  and  speech.  Hanoe  in 
moat  caaea  the  term  Znln  impliee  political  rather  than  blood 
lalationahip.  Thia  remark  appliea  also  to  the  followers  of  Unuele- 
katte,  who,  after  a  fiaroe  struggle  with  the  Bechnanas,  foonded  in 
I8S0  a  second  Zuln  state  about  the  head  watera  of  the  Orange 
river.  In  1837  moat  of  them  were  driven  northwatda  by  the  Boon, 
and  have  become  diapersed  tpumpt  the  Xakoas  and  Xatebele 
tribea. 

The  origin  of  the  Znla-Kalb*  rac*  has  given  riie  to  mnch  oon- 
tioTarsy.  It  ii  obviona  that  they  are  not  the  aboriginea  of  thair 
preaent  domain,  whence  in  comparatively  recent  times  they  have 
aiaplaeed  the  Hottantota  and  Boejeemana  of  fiindamentally  distinct 
stock.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  doeely  allied  in  speech  and. 
physique  to  the  snrronndine,  Basntoa,  Bechuanaa,  Uatabeles,  and 
other  members  o{  the  great  South  African  l^egroid  family.  Hence 
no  far-fotched  theories  are  needed  to  aooount  for  their  appearance 
in  the  aonth-eaat  eomar  of  the  continent,  where  their  preaenoe  is 
mffleiently  explained  by  the  gradual  onward  movement  of  the 
popnUticnspreesing  southwards  on  the  Hottentot  and  Boqeamac 
domain.    The  epedfio  differancea  in  speech  and  appaaianoe  by 

>  I  levsMh  la  dtaaeat  Ken  tola,  thraach  Kuude,  Mafcata,  Paafs,  Kdaba, 
»aMk  a^  Tiaasistwa  (WeO.  Ulm  X<ri<»  — ,  — -?- 


whioh  they  are  diatinguiahed  from  the  other  bratfches  of  the  tttmUy 
moat  in  the  same  way  be  explained  by  the  altered  climatic  and 
other  outward  condiUona  of  their  new  habitat.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  farther  they  have  penetrated  sou  ch wards  the  further  have  they 
become  diiferentiated  from  the  pun  Negro  type,  from  which  at- 
tempts have  even  been  made  to  separata  them  altogether.*  Thua 
the  light  and  clear  brown  complexion  prevalent  amoucat  the 
southern  Ama-Tembna  becomee  gndoally  darker  aa  we  proceed 
northwards,  paaaing  at  laat  to  the  blue-black  and  lepia  of  the  Ama- 
Swaria  and  Tekezas.  Even  many  of  the  mixed  Fengu  tribea  are  of 
a  poliahad  ebony  colotir,  like  that  of  the  Joloffs  and  other  para 
Seuegainbian  Negroes.  The  hair  is  uniformly  of  a  woolly  texture, 
not  culTering  perceptibly  from  that  of  the  ordinary  native  of  Sudan, 
nor  growingin  separate  tufta  on  the  scalp,  as  is  often  erroneously 
aaierted.  Thia  phenomenon  of  a  tufted  growth  of  hair,  on  which 
many  anthropologista  have  baaed  their  classi£cationa  of  the  dark 
racea,  haa  absolntel^  no  exi^itence  in  nature.  The  Kaffra  head  also 
is  dolichocephalic  (mdex  72'6(.  aa  compared  with  the  West  African 
73'IOJ ;  but  it  is  alao  high  s;  long  vertically  (index  195'8,  aa 
compandwith  Negro  IM't),*  and  it  ia  in  this  feature  of  hypsisteno- 
oephaly  (height  and  length  combined)  that  the  Eafire  preaanta  the 
moat  striking  contraat  with  the  pure  Negro.  But,  the  noes  being 
generally  rather  broad*  and  the  hpa  thick,  the  Kaffra  face,  though 
somewhat  oval,  ia  never  regular  in  the  Enropoan  lenaa,  the  devia- 
tiona  bein^  normally  in  the  direction  of  the  Negro,  with  which  race 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  akin  again  connects  the  Kafiea.  In 
stature  they  rank  next  to  the  Fatagonians,  Polyneaians,  and  Veet 
Afriivina,  averaging  from  SfLtin.to6ft.llin.,  and  even  <  feet.* 
They  are  alao  turn,  well-proportioned,  and  muaculu  ;  but  Eritach'a 
meaaurementa  have  ahown  that  they  are  far  irom  attaining  the 
standard  of  almost  ideal  beauty  with  which  early  observere  credited 
them.  Owing  to  the  hard  life  to  which  they  are  doomed,  the 
women  are  generally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  men,  except 
amongat  the  Zulua,  and  eapecially  the  Tembua  Hence  in  the 
matrimonial  market;  while  the  Ama-Xosa  girl  realizes  no  mora  than 
ten  or  twelve  head  of  cattie,  the  Ama-Temba  belle  fatchea  aa  many 
aa  forty,  and  if  apeeiallv  fine  even  eighty. 

The  eymmetriod  and  manly  figwes  ef  the  more  warlike  tribea 
are  usually  arrayed  in  leopard  or  ox-akina,  of  late  years  often 
laplaoed  by  European  blankata,  with  feather  head-dreasaa,  coral  and 
metal  omamenta,  bead  armleta,  and  necklaces.  The  lUkuaa  and 
a  few  othera  praotiae  tatooing,  and  the  Ama-Xoaaa  are  fond  of 
painting  or  smearin(|  their  Mdiea  with  red  ochrs.  Their  aima 
eonaiat  chiefly  of  ox-hide  shields  4  to  6  feet  long,  the  ketri  or  dnb^ 
and  the  asaegai,  of  which  there  ai«  two  kinda,  one  long  with  S-inch 
narrow  blade,  for  throwing,  the  other  abort  with  broad  blade  IS 
to  18  inchee  long,  for  stabbing.  The  dwelling  like  those  of  the 
Hottentots,  are  eimple  conical  huta  grouped  in  kraala  or  villagea, 
moatiy  of  a  temporary  character.  Eor  all  the  Katbree  are  still  semi- 
nomadio,  and  easily  break  up  their  homea  in  search  of  fi«ah  ^iturea. 
Bat,  althongh  cattle  form  their  chief  wealth,  and  hunting  and 
atook-biaeding  their  main  pursuits,  many  have  in  recent  timea 
tamed  to  huabandij.  The  Zulua  raise  regular  cropa  of  "  mealiea  " 
(maixe),  and  the  Ama-llpondaa  ealtivate  a  species  of  millet,  tobacco, 
water  melons,  yams,  and  other  T«gstablee.  Uilk,  millet,  and  maize 
form  the  ttaplea  of  food,  and  meat  ia  seldom  eaten  except  in  time  oi 
war.  Amongst  some  tribse  the  order  to  kill  and  eat  their  cattie  is  in 
fact  equivalent  to  an  order  to  jprepaie  for  acme  warlike  undertaking. 

Uentally  and  morally  the  Kalfrea  are  on  the  whole  superior  to 
the  average  Negro.  In  all  their  social  and  political  relations  they 
display  great  tact  and  intelligence  ;  they  are  remarkably  brave, 
warlike^  and  hoapitable,  and  were  naturally  honeat  and  trathfal 
nntil  thnmgh  oontaot  with  the  whitea  they  become  anspicions, 
lerenfafol,  and  thiariah,  beaidea  acquiring  most  European  vioei. 
Of  religion  aa  ordinarily  nndecatood  they  have  very  littie,  and  havt 
oertainly  never  developed  any  mythologies  or  dogmatic  system*. 
It  ia  mon  than  doubtful  whether  they  had  originally  formed  any 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  such  u  the  reJiatio  bent  of  fhsK 
minda  that  all  inoh  abstract  ooneeptions,  when  interpnted  to  them 
by  th*  miaaionariaa,  an  immeiuately  reduced  to  the  groaaeat 
materialiam.  At  the  lame  a  belief  in  a  lutare  state  ia  impliad  by 
a  faintly  developed  worship  of  anceetry,  accompanied  by  a  few 
snperstitiona  ritea.  Then  ai«  no  idola,  aaorificea,  or  priests,  but 
the  prevalent  belief  in  witchcraft  haa  natnrally  led  to  the  evolution 

■  Amoofit  oChen  qaite  reoeriUy  tj  OlraM  do  Rlallo,  vho,  hi  Laa  PimrtM  St 
rifii^pM  til  4f  fAmiA^qittt  dotacboo  the  Kaffno  tram  Uio  Hofiooo,  oad  tnaU 
thorn  oa  aa  Indmndont  dlTlolaa  of  ^o  AMoon  nooo.  Thooo  ho  grenpi  bi  Ato 
dlTliKoe:— <1>  Bcajoanaas,  (1)  Hottostob,  (I)  Xoxrou,  (4)  XiAoo,  (<)  Ha- 
bluu  and  Psllaho,— a  claMtteatloa  vhkh  otsd  on  UBgalitlc  gronadl  U  aatoaahlo. 
J.  IfoTor  elM,  BOtwtthateadliiff  their  vooHjr  hair,  thick  Upo,  blfh  ebook  boBM, 
and  daik  oomploxlon,  matntafao  thetthifr  loatnroo  axe  oooentiaQjr  **  Allane.** 

•  Topfnard,  Antitropslon,  p.  f74. 

*  This  footnn  rorleo  oonaldor*b};r,  "  In  thfl  Tdamblo  triboo  bolnc  bnadar  sad 
mora  of  the  Noffra  obapo  tban  tn  the  Golkao  or  Ckalebaa,  vhno  omonf  the  Aau- 
Tomba  and  Ama-Hponde  It  SMameo  more  of  the  Bnropoaa  chancier.  In  mny 
of  thorn  the  porfoet  OfoeUa  sad  BoinaB  nooeo  an  dlsoonlhla"  (nenlafo 
XyViaHa,  ^  n). 

ronMav  FHtoch,  a  moot  oceonto  oboorrar,  flvea  the  noaa  of  the  Asna-Xoioa 
00 1TI8  motno,  looi  then  that  of  the  CWnea  M«|ra  (IIMX  >■>  Ban  tkaatha 
,  iMlik  ^-TOO  aad  «ooiek  ail^ 
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of  tlM  "  viteli-doctot "  or  medicla«-DUtk,  wlio  often  baoomM  ui 
iiutrnaMnt  of  erual  oppresiion  and  lujnstieo  in  tha  htndi  of  nn- 
•crnpulotu  chieft.  Cucumeuion  and  polygamy  an  anirenal ;  tha 
formal  i>  aomatimei  attributed  to  Uanomatau  inflaanoea,  but  haa 
nallj  prarailad  almoat  araryvlian  in  Kaat  Africa  from  tlia  ninotaat 
time. 

Of  the  fow  indoatriaa  the  chief  are  oonpar  and  iron  (melting 
Braotiud  by  tha  Ama-Tembua,  Zuloa,  and  ovatia,  who  tnannfactora 
from  the  metal  veapoue,  apoons,  and  at(ricaltDral  implamenta,  both 
for  their  own  nae  and  for  trade.  Tha  Swazis  diaptay  aoaie  taata  in 
wood-caniDg,  and  other*  prepare  a  peculiar  watrr-tight  reiael  of 
ffraaa,  aomewhat  like  the  wickerwork  Taaaa  of  the  Siberian  Yakuta. 
Charaoteriatio  of  this  raoe  is  thoir  total  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the 
art  of  navigation.  Kot  the  amallest  boati  are  ever  made  for  cjoaa- 
ing  tha  ri ran  much  leaa  for  rentnring  on  the  aaa,  except  by  the 
Ualcaxana  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  by  tha  Ziimbeai  people,  who  hare 
caooea  and  flat^bcttomod  boats  made  of  planka 

Tha  Kaffre  race  haa  derelopod  a  distinct  and  apparently  very  old 

Eslitical  system,  which  may  be  described  aa  a  patriarchal  monarchy 
mited  by  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Although  the  tribal  state  atiU 
preraila,  the  organizatiou  haa  thus  acquired  almost  a  feudal  char- 
acter. The  nation  is  gronpod  in  tribes,  eaph  under  an  hereditary 
inkai  or  chief,  who  administars  his  territory  by  means  of  offlcen 
ohoton  by  himself,  and  who  is  supreme  legislator  with  absolute 
Jurisdiction  and  power  of  life  and  death.  If  his  decisions  are  unjust, 
tha  nobles  (that  is,  the  foremost  members  of  the  tribe)  protest  in 
council,  and  their  dsoiaiona  form  the  traditional  code  of  common 
law.  A  group  of  olanr  forms  a  nation,  recognizing  a  common  heredi- 
tary chief  with  the  title  of  unwtumita.ii  or  inkou  <njtu{u,  that  is, 
"great  ohief,"  whose  influence  largely  depends  on  his  power  and 
personal  qualitias.  He  possesses  in  theory  unlimited  authority,  but 
in  practioa  each  clan  retains  a  large  ahare  of  self-goTemment,  the 
lord  paramount  seldom  interfering  except  when  appealed  to.  In 
ZuluTand  tiiia  aystem  rapidly  dareloped  under  Chaka  and  his  suo- 
ceaaorr'into  a  military  dsspotiam  of  an  extremely  arbitrary  type. 
But  with  the  (all  of  Citcwa^ o,  followed  by  the  diriaion  of  the  land 
amongst  a  number  of  aemi-independent  ehiafa,  an  and  was  put  to 
that  abaoluta  monarchy.  While  it  lasted  it  was  a  distinct  Tiolstion 
of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Zulu  nation  by  the  *'  great  chief,'*  who 
arrogated  to  himself  almoat  dirine  honours,  treated  the  people  as 
his  slsTsa,  claimed  all  the  land  aa  his  personal  property,  and  made 
ererything  subserrient  to  his  dynastic  interesta. 

The  Zuin-KaCfre  language  is  probsbly  the  most  typical  member  of 
the  wide-spread  Bantu  family,  standi]^  in  much  ue  same  relation 
to  the  other  branches  of  this  stock  as  Sanskrit  does  to  those  of  the 
Aryan  group.  It  is  spoken  with  considerable  uniformity  throughout 
the  whole  Kafi^  domain,  tha  Zulu  or  northern  dialeuta  diuerlng 
rather  in  idiom  and  peculiar  forms  than  in  structure  or  phonetics 
from  the  Ama-Xosa  and  other  southern  Tarietiea  In  other  reapccta 
Zulu  ii  nn  the  whole  more  primitire  and  conaerTatire  of  tha  oldeet 
forms,  while  KaflTre  aeema  truer  to  the  original  meaning  of  wordu 
Harked  Zulu  dialects  are  the  Jefnla  and  Swazi,  both  widalv  current 
In  Znlnland,  the  latter  forming  a  transition  between  Zulu-KaSh  and 
tha  northern  Tekeza  group.  The  Kaffre,  which  presents  no  well- 
detned  dialeota,  is  current  mm  the  Eeiskamma  rirer  to  the  eonthem 
frontier  of  Hatal,  and  from  the  Qnathlamba  mountains  to  the  sea. 

The  Znln-Kalire  differs  in  its  phonetica  from  moat  other  Bantu 
tongues  by  the  preaenoa  of  tntee  "clicks**  adopted  from  the 
Hottentota  or  Bosjosmana,  the  true  aboriginea  of  this  region.  Thees 
an  the  dental,  nsoally  repreaented  by  c,  aa  in  Ama-OcaltlM, 
the  palatal  {a),  aa  in  Ama-Oqilta,  and  the  lateral  («),  aa  in  Jma- 
Xota,  uttered  respectively  by  thrusting  forward  and  then  suddenly 
withdrawing  the  tongue  from  the  front  teeth,  the  palate,  and  the 
lids  teeth.  Beaides  these  there  is  a  guttural,  represented  by  r,  aa 
in  Xarait,  to  be  pronounced  Khakhabt.^  The  language  is  in  other 
respeeta  extremely  haimonious,  tha  accent  falling  generally  on  the 
penultimate,  and  all  worda  ending  in  Towela,  or  occaaionally  the 
liquids  i»  and  n.  In  ita  structure  it  is  rery  regular,  with  few  excep- 
tioui  or  departnree  from  the  jiormal  rulea,  which  ia  the  mors  sur- 
priaing  that  ita  mechanism  is  extremely  delicate  and  inrolTed.  The 
rarb  eapecially  is  highly  inflected,  presenting  no  less  thsn  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dilferant  forms,  temporal,  modal,  positire,  sega- 
tirs,  actire,  passire,  causal,  augmentatiTe,  ke.  In  tliis  respect  it 
it  probably  unsurpassed  even  by  the  intricate  verbal  aystems  of  tha 
Tinno-Tatar  group. 

But  tha  efaaraetsrittic  feature  of  the  Zoln-KaSk*  and  other  Banta 
langnagea  is  their  paenliar  allitarativo  atrueture,  which  finda  no 
parallal  in  any  other  linguistic  family,  the  Uaoda  and  Oor  of  West 
Africa  alone  accepted.  This  principle  of  "  euphonic  concord,"  aa 
it  haa  been  called,  is  regulated  by  the  pronominal  prefix  inaeparable 
from  overy  noun,  and  repeated  in  a  more  or  leas  modified  form  with 
tiM  following  adjectivee  and  other  words  in  agreement  with  the  anb- 
iaet  Th*  nominal  root  itaelf  is  unchangeable,  ite  variona  lelationi 
Ming  *ezprened  by  modifieationa  of  the  prefixed  particle,  or  "  in> 
flax/*  aa  Oolsnao  calla  it     Henoa  the  inflexion  in  these  langnagea 


'  Ihs  r'soond  does  not  ooenr:  it  it  teplactd,  at  in  Chinaae,  by  L 


IS  mainly  initial,  not  flnaf,  aa  in  most  otliet  llnguittia  tyattlU, 
on  which  account  they  have  recoived  the  name  of  "  Pronominal  Pr*. 
fix  Languages.**  Of  the  inflecting  prefixes,  of  which  there  wars 
sixteen  in  the  primitive  Bantu  speech,  the  chief  function  is  coneoid- 
ance  and  relationship.  Thus  the  proper  inflex  of  lUu  in  tUe  aenu 
of  man,  person,  being  un,  pL  aia,  we  get  from  vm-ii/a,  man,  aio- 
i«<u,  men.'  The  inflex  of  tmM,  ehiat,  it  in,  pL  (irre^ )  ama*  when^a 
in-kott,  a  chief,  ania-irais,  chirfa  Then,  the  aJjertive  "great* 
being  kulu,  *  *  a  great  man  *'  will  lie  umu-iUu  om-Lnlu,  vhrrv  tba 
inflex  uuiH  ia  repeated  in  the  modifled  form  om  with  the  adjectiTa 
kulu.  But  "a  great  chief"  will  be  in-kat  m-itii/ii,  wbarr  the 
inflex  <•  it  la  the  tame  way  lopeated  in  the  modified  form  *»  with 
the  following  adjective  tulu.  Here  we  see  aome  rasemblann  both 
to  the  principle  of  prograaaive  vocalic  harmony  aa  developed  in  tha 
Uial-Altaio  group,  u  which  tha  vowel  of  the  root  regulates  these  d( 
all  the  following  agglutinated  fonnatiTe  elements,  and  to  auch  l^atin 
agreements  aa  jl^tus  maua,  JSlia  niea,  ko.  In  both  caaea,  hon-evrr, 
the  roaemblanoa  is  mors  apparent  than  real  This  surprisingly  oom- 
plex  and  almoat  artificial  principle  of  alliterstira  eoncordAOca  ptr- 
vading  a  vaat  number  of  langnagea  apread  over  half  a  oontinent,  wi 
apoken  ezolnaively  by  unlettenS  and  barbaroos  raeaa,  is  ona  of  tha 
most  astonishing  phenomena  in  the  history  of  human  cultnrwL  Tha 
perfeotion  to  which  the  system  is  carried  in  ths  Zuiu-Kaffrc  group 
must  always  render  that  branch  of  the  Bantu  family  ■peaally 
interesting  to  the  studsnts  of  oompsrative  philology. 

9aa  OaalST  miach,  Ma  Simftcmin  aU-A/Mtt't  vllk  slloa,  ttt  plaice,  aat 
190  tndcal  head!,  Baealsn,  IR7Si  Bleek'a  Cawfarelw*  <tramaur-  ^f  Urn  Sb>M 
AJUeaa  Uin^uagn^  1809  ;  Hahe'l  Oma^fSfV  natr  Ormmmmltt  dn  Btrmrv,  Bcriia, 
1S57 :  Applayinl'i  Kaffir  t^nfiutget  18S0 ;  Scbrlrilar'a  Xu/m  Ormmmar  te  i)amitA, 
ChrlatUola,  18M  ;  Dr  Colenio'l  Oratnmar  o/  tk»  /a/K-f^tr  iMMfwmpm.  18U; 
RcT.  F.  Flarnlng.  MqJivHm  and  iti  InhaUleutt,  I8AI ;  Clratd  da  JCl^na.  Ln 
enrll  dt  rjJHiit4  1  H  rAmtrij—.  ParU.  IMO  i  R«T.  J.  SlmKer.  M^fn  r) 
Haiti,  vat :  Bar.  I.  Oreut,  Imltlaad.  IBU ;  IV.  Honldrn.  Pmtt  sad  Fmlmrt  cf  Ua 
fif/tv  Aaea^ LondfU),  IMT i  C  J.  BlUhnar,  In  fiUxSrVI  a(  tha  Berila  Coo.  &<., 
Xarah  isat  ,         '       (A.  B.  E.) 

KIFIRISTAJT.  This  Fenian  term,  signifjiDg  "the 
conntry  of  K&fin,"  or  unbelievers  (in  laUm),  hu  witLin 
the  lut  hundred  yean  become  eatabliihcd  in  geography  as 
the  Dame  of  a  mountain  tract  on  the  north  of  Afghanistan, 
oocnpied  by  tribes  which  have  reuated  eonvenioo  to  the 
faith  which  prevaila  on  every  tide.  This  faith  haa  no 
doubt  continually  gained  upon  these  tribea  more  or  lees, 
and  with  thia  encroachment  the  limits  of  the  Kafir  coantiy 
have  shrunk;  but  the  encroachment  doea  not  appear  to 
have  been  large  since  the  name  became  recognized  in 
geography.  Thus  Baber  (c  1501)  speaks  of  a  certain 
place  (Chagh&nser&i,  in  recent  maps  "  Chegarserai  "}  as  in 
the  very  jaws  of  Kafiristan,  and  this  continued  to  apply 
forty  years  ago,  if  not  now.  Only  it  is  dear  that  in  hit 
time  ^e  Eafita  occupied  tracts  about  Baiaur,  east  of  the 
Kuner  river,  which  they  do  not  pass  now  except  on  raids. 
The  country  haa  nerer  been  entered,  and  even  the  bordering 
Mahometan  tracts  have  only  here  and  there  been  touched, 
by  aay  European,  to  that  we  know  hardly  anything  of 
ita  iotetnal  geogiaphy,  and  not  even  the  external  geogtaphy 
with  any  precision.  The  northern  boundary  may  be  taken 
as  that  nnviaited  part  of  the  watershed  of  Hmdft  Kfl:h 
which  lies  between  the  Dorah  Pass  (71°  17'  £.  long.)  and  the 
Khiwak  Pats  (69°  63'  K  long.)  leading  into  the  Aodarab 
valley  of  the  province  of  Kundni  (see  Afohait  Turkxstax, 
ToL  ii  213).  On  the  east  it  is  limited  by  Chitril  or 
Ktthkir;  on  the  south  and  wast  it  is  more  difficult  to  define. 
But  35°  N.  lat  and  70°  K  long,  will  mark  these  limits 
roughly,  though  the  Kafir  tribes  seem  still  to  extend  south 
of  the  former  line  above  JaUHiUld,  whilat  their  limita  an 

*  Tbla  word  Ahanfu  is  MaeiaUy  need  by  the  Xalbea  in  speaking  o( 
themselves  sa  the  "  men  in  a  pre-eminent  aenae  la  oppoeitiOB  to  the 
^SM-iUiM^  or  liifer.or  white  people.  On  this  gnnnd  AiaiJu, 
shortened  to  B«mt»,  lias  been  proposed  by  Bleak  and  generally  adopted 
aa  the  collective  name  of  all  tiie  raoee  and  languagee  belonging  to  thai 
great  Ungnlstio  system,  wUch  rsachss  bma  four  or  five  degieea  noitk 
of  the  equator  aoathwards  to  Caps  Colony,  and  stretches  light  acnss 
the  eouUnent  frvm  the  Ogoway  delta  to  Zuitibar. 

*  Tha  regular  plural  of  the  inliax  in  is  iata,  ss  In  ix-hln,  houss, 
<tm-U>,  hoBsaa  But  «sm  is  extensively  used  instead  cfaio,  uiH,  tc, 
in  forming  the  plural,  eepeeislly  of  paasonal  nouns,  natioaa,  tribea,  ke. 
Henoe  Awta-Ion  tta -Ata-XoM  from  iMt-Xosa,  AtMt-itpomdo  tnm 
u-ltpondo,  Awta-Kcm  from  in-Ko—,kc.  Tha  noithan  and  waaten 
Bantu  nations  pnserve  the  a^  under  the  forms  is,  ia,  laa,  wheaat 
Sa-tuio,  Bd^kmcma,  If  aMayoaiaaat^  Wa-gmtdm,  1(& 
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retracted  north  of  the  lame  line  sbore  Lagfam&n.  Indeed 
Kafir  Tillages,  though  now  deserted,  exist  within  Darah 
NOr,  only  20  miles  from  JaUUb&d.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Kafir  settlements  on  some  points  also  pass  to  the  north 
of  Hinda  Kush. 

Tribes  of  Kafir  kindred,  subdaed  and  converted  by  the 
Mahometans  in  comparatively  recent  times  are  knpwn  as 
Ifimcha,  or  "  half-and-half.*  Many  of  these  are  on  good 
terms  with  the  Kafirs,  and  trade  is  carried  on  through  their 
mediation.  A  most  interesting-  accoant  by  Lientenant- 
Colonel  Tanner,  of  some  tribes  of  this  class,  will  be  found 
in  the  Proc  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.  quoted  below. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  Kafir  tribes  apparently 
occupies  the  vaUeya  which  drain  (by  the  Pech  river)  into  the 
Kaner  or  Chitr&l  river,  below  Chaghanseiai,  in  about  34° 
49'  N.  lat.  The  most  easterly  occupy  the  valley  running 
south  from  the  Dorah  Pass,  and  joining  the  same  river  at 
Birkot,  about  35°  IS'  N.  lat.  Other*  are  on  the  headwater* 
of  the  Alingar  and  iiishang  rivers,  which  join  in  Laghm&n, 
and  the  moat  westerly  on  the  sources  of  the  river  of  Tagia 

Surrounded  by  people  professing  Islam  and  cherishing 
slavery,  the  Kafirs  are  natorally  objects  of  kidnapping 
incuniona,  and  these  they  revenge  by  sallies  from  Uieir 
mountain  fastnesses  to  plunder  and  kill.  Wood,  in  1838, 
found  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Kokcha  in  Badakhshan 
deserted  on  accoant  of  Kafir  forays.  The  Lahori  Pass 
from  Dir  intk)  Chitr&l  was  within  recent  years  so  beset  by 
Kafir  robbers  that  many  Mussulman  wayfarers  were 
annually  killed,  whose  graves  were  marked  by  cairns  and 
flags,  and  designated  "The  Tocabs  of  the  Martyrs." 
Hundreds  of  thoee  dismal  memorials  lined  the  road  and 
damped  the  traveller's  spirits.  Raverty  mentions  a  savage 
invasion  of  Kafiristan  made  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
chief  of  BaJBur  from  the  south-east,  in  which  villages  were 
sacked  and  burnt,  and  the  people  carried  off  and  sold. 
Faiz  Bakhsh  speaks  of  a  like  invasion  from  the  north  in 
1870  by  the  prince  of  Badakhshan,  which  penetrated  by 
the  Dozakh  Darah  or  "  Hell-glen  "  to  Katdr  (which  he  calls 
the  Kafir  capital),  bringing  back  a  large  number  of 
captives,  whom  he  saw  at  Faizabad.  Whatever  difficulty 
from  within  prevents  the  ezplorition  of  the  Kafir  country 
is  due  apparently  to  this  atrocbos  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  Moslem  neighbouta. 

But  the  Kafir  wars  are  far  from  being  all  external  Some 
of  the  tribes  wage  war  with  one  another,  so  constant  and 
deadly  that  Biddulph  says  their  fights  with  their  Mnssnlman 
neighbonrs  are  comparatively  desultory  and  harmless. 
Kafirs  are  said,  however,  never  to  kill  men  of  their  own 
village. 

The  ooantry  is,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  a  land  of  lofty 
monntains,  dizzy  paths,  and  hair-rope  bridges  swinging 
over  torrents,  of  narrow  valleys  laboriously  terraced,  but  of 
wine,  milk,  and  honey  rather  than  of  agriculture;  the 
valleys  on  the  eastern  side,  however,  are  described  as 
thickly  wooded  and  very  fertilei  Though  table-lands  are 
spoken  of,  arable  land  is  scanty.  Over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  the  winter  is  severe ;  hence  the  people  depend 
much  on  dairy-produce,  and  consume  vast  quantities  of 
cheese  and  curd,  besides  meat,  and  fruit,  fresh  or  dried. 


Tha  lull  cotmtry  of  tha  Esfira,  and  of  kindrad  ncaa  Ions  oontuin- 
ing  in  pssanum,  which  aztandad  from  tha  north  of  Cabal  to  tha 
borders  of  Kashmir,  was  known  to  madiaval  Aaiatioa,  more  or  laas 
looealy,  as  Bitaur,  a  nama  of  anciant  origin,  which  wa  And  in  Marco 
Polo  as  Bolor.  Ptuihai  slae,  from  tha  name  of  ona  of  thoaa  noaa 
now  Unasalman,  leanu  to  hsva  had  a  rasua  application  to  part  of 
thia  region ;  thia  nama  also  ocean  boui  in  Maroo  Polo  and  in 
Ibn  Batata.  SaUr  likewise  has  aometimea  received  a  like  ragna 
extanaion. 

Tha  fint  diatinct  mention  of  Kaflra  aa  a  acparata  race  aeama  to 
be  in  tha  hiatorr  of  Timur.  When  that  prince,  in  March  1888, 
arrired  at  Andaiib  on  hia  way  to  inrada  India,  he  waa  met  with  a 
ftj  for  help  a^jainst  tha  Kat^  and  Siih-posh  (or  "  b)aok-ci»thed  ") 


Kafirs ;  and  ha  entered  the  coimtiy  of  the  KatAr  from  tha  npper 
part  of  the  Faqjhir  valley.  It  waa  atill  winter  in  the  highlaiida,! 
and  tha  difficaltiea  ware  great.  Timor  himaelf  was  let  d!own  tha 
anowa  by  gliaade  in  a  buket  goided  by  ropea.  The  chief  of  tha 
Kafin  waa  called  the  ruler  of  Katfir,  a  title  which  ia  poaaibly  pre> 
aerred  in  the  title  of  the  king  of  Chitril  (aae  KxaHKAa),  beaulea 
sarriving  in  the  name  of  ona  of  the  greater  Kafir  tribaa,  T^nr 
distingauhea  between  KatAr  and  Siih-poah ;  for  ha  apaaka  of 
detaching  10,000  horae  against  the  SUh-poah  country,  which  lay  to 
the  left, — therefore,  it  would  seem,  to  the  north  of  the  conntry 
entered  by  him.  Thia  detachment  met  with  great  disaatar.  Timor 
himaelf  claima  decided  aucceaa,  but  probably  found  the  country 
quite  impracticable,  for  he  apoodily  emerged  again  at  Khtwak.  Ua 
aneaka  of  the  abundant  fmit  trees,  of  the  wine,  of  the  languan 
■'diatinct  from  Turki,  Pemian,  Hindi,  and  Kaahmtri,"  of  the 
woapona  as  arrowa,  aworda,  aud  filinga.  The  ruler  waa  atyled 
*AddlahA,  hia  reaidence  Jorkal,  and  another  large  place  ShokaU 
Timor  cauaed  an  inacription  to  be  cut  in  the  defilei  of  KatAr  roconl- 
ing  hia  luTaaion  and  ita  route.  Maason  tells  ua  that  in  the  Kafir 
country,  on  the  NajU  or  Aliahang  lirer,  there  ia  a  atractuia  atill 
known  aa  Timur'i  caatle. 

We  hear  of  the  Kafira  again  in  the  Iftmoiri  of  Baber,  of  their 
raida  in  Fanjhir,  of  their  wine  and  fondneaa  for  itg^veiy  mari 
carrying  aluiig  round  hia  neck  a  khig  or  leathern  bottle.  Tha 
occaaional  mentiona  of  the  Kafira  in  the  Mn-i-Akbari  aeei>< 
borrowed  from  Baber,  but  thia  work  eontuna  another  paaaage 
(Gladwin's  translation,  1784,  il  195)  which  probably  origiuatod  t* 
atory  about  the  Kafira'  deacent  from  Gneka,  not  yet  qnite  obaoleta 
in  Europe.  In  fact,  however,  the  passage  doea  not  appear  to  refer 
to  the  ''  Kafira  "  at  all,  but  to  the  claim  to  deacent  from  Alexander 
of  the  piincea  reigning  in  Swtt  before  the  preaent  Ylizufzai, — a 
claim  remarkable  enough  in  itaeli^  and  maintained  by  many  other 
princea  of  the  hill  atatea  north  of  Hindu  Kuah. 

Again,  Benedict  Ooea,  travelling  from  Peshawar  to  Cabal  in  ItOS^ 
hau3  of  a  city  (or  coUntry)  called  Cappentam,  Into  which  no 
Mahometan  might  enter  on  pain  of  death.  Hindu  tradara  mi^t 
enter,  though  not  into  the  templea.  The  people  were  aaid  nevar 
themlnlrea  to  enter  their  templea  except  in  black  dreaaea.  Tha 
country  abounded  in  grapea ;  the  nativea  dnnk  wine,  of  which 
Goea  taated ;  and  all  thia  waa  ao  strange  that  ha  auapected  the 
people  might  be  Chriatiana.  Little  or  notMng  ia  heard  of  tha  Kafirs 
after  thia  till  the  publication  of  Rennell'a  Jfamotr  of  a  Jfap  of 
Hindoatan  (1788), — followed  twenty-six  yeaia  later  by  ElphinatoDe  s 
Caubul,  in  which ji  conaiderable  amount  of  aubatantial  information 
regarding  the  Ka&a  waa  given  by  that  admirable  writer,  of  whom 
the  Afghana  believed,  and  with  justice,  that  he  had  a  taleaeope 
with  which  ha  could  aee  what  pasaed  on  the  other  aide  of  a 
mountain. 

Tha  moat  ftvonrable  opportunity  ever  offered  for  the  exploration 
of  Kafiriatan  waa  during  the  Biitiah  occupation  of  Cabul  in  18S9-iO: 
and  a  Kafir  deputation  invited  a  visit  from  those  whom  they  haa 
been  led  to  regard  aa  kindred.  But  they  were  coldly  received, 
oYriug  to  th*  great  jealousy  of  such  intarcoarsa  ahown  by  the 
Afghans. 

Colonel  Tanner  of  the  Artillery  made  a  spirited  attempt 
to  reach  the  country  from  Jal&Ubtd  in  1879,  and  spent 
some  time  among  Ae  Mahometans  of  Darah  Nflr,  whose 
language  and  customs  indicate  affinity  to  their  heathen 
neighbours.  But  he  was  carried  away  dangerously  ill,  on 
the  very  day  when  a  Kafir  party  arrived  at  the  village  to 
escort  him  into  their  country.  Similar  invitations  were 
brought  to  Major  Biddulph  in  Chitr&l  in  1878.  This 
officer  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  these,  but  he  had 
nnnsual  opportunities  of  seeing  and  gaining  information 
about  the  people,  and  his  chapter  on  the  Sidh-poih  is  tha 
most  authentic  account  yet  available.  But  there  are  no 
doubt  local  differences,  and  we  must  not  assume  that  to  be 
untrue  which  varies  from  Biddnlph's  statement*. 

The  Kafirs  are  in  fact  only  an  aggregation  of  tribe*, 
probably  belonging  to  one  general  race,  but  whoae  present 
close  juxtaposition  ia  the  result  of  various  accidents  and 
invasions  which  have  driven  them,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  lower  countries,  and  concentrated  them  in  this  highland 
region.  They  hav^  themselves  vague  stories  to  thia  efbot| 
and  (like  the  Karens  of  Burmah)  one  that  they  fonnerly 
possessed. writing.  Elphinstone  heard  a  Kafir  (toiy  that 
brought  them  from  KandahAr.  This  may  have  .been  » 
dim  tradition,  not  of  the  place  now  ao  called,  but  of  the 
Kandahir  of  the  older  Arab  geographers,  0<UKiariti$  of 
Ptolemy,  and  Qandhdr^  of  the  'Bisnin  bpoka,  vie,  the  ngioo 
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of  PMhawar  and  TusabaL  A  elan  <^  tbe  now  Madam  | 
tribe  of  SAfia  ia  caUed  Ganc^rai.  Tbe  KamoM  tribe  of 
Kafirs  have  been  surmised  to  be  living  representatives  of 
the  Eambojas  of  early  Sanskrit,  whose  name  was  borrowed 
by  that  region  in  the  far  Eaist  in  whose  forest  depths 
religions  of  Indian  origin  reared  weird  and  stftpendons 
fanes,  lately  made  known.  In  two  other  Kafir  clans, 
Asptns  and  Ashkins,  one  is  tempted  to  trace  remnants  of 
the  Atpatii  and  Auaceni  ol  Alexander's  historians,  whose 
seat  was  about  Knner^  Btgaur,  and  Dtr. 

Tha  peoplg  aro  ncognusd  from  outaida  la  Kifn  ("  infidds")  or 
MIA^wiA  ("bUek-cUd"— oompara  tha  UAanMmni  of  aneiant 
SCTtais) ;  bnt  thay  naa  no  ooUaetira  tarm  u  applicabia  to  them- 
aafraa :  in  many  eaaas  diSarant  tribal  ara  nnabla  to  coDvane  witli 
aach  othar ;  and  apparantlr  thay  recognize  no  common  tta  of 
nationaliW,  If  bam  poahed,  or  spaaking  with  Ibtaignars,  thay  will 
thtu  amploy  tba  word  Kappra  (for  Kafir),  bnt  so  alio  a  Hindu 
talking  to  an  Englishman  will  aometitnes  naa  the  term  KdU  idmi 
{"  black  man  ")  coUectirely  of  his  countrymen.  ' 

The  variationa  in  tbe  catalogue  of  tribes  given  ara  endless ; 
indeed.  Tanner  aaya  explicitly  that  he  never  fonnd  two  people  who 
agreed  in  the  namea  of  four  out  of  fire,  and  the  variation  in  actual 
hits  ia  greater  than  thia.  Uiy'or  Biddulph'a  information  leads  hi)n 
to  divide  the  whole  body  into  three  main  tribea  (or  perhaps  topo- 
graphical diviaiona)  :-H!l)  Bathgalit,  occupying  the  eastern  valley 
adjoining  Chitiil,  partially  tributary  to  that  atate, — their  principu 
clan  being  divided  into  Kamoz  and  Kamtoi;  (8)  WaifttlU,  oocapy- 
jng  the  Pech  valley  and  ita  upper  watera ;  (3)  SamfolU  or  Xam- 

elit,  on  the  upper  watera  of  the  streams  deacanding  towards 
iglunin  (fohnarly  Lamghdn)  and  Cabnl,  and  alao  apparently 
extending  north  of  tha  great  watershed.  Bat  theae  great  tribea  are 
anbdivided  into  iinmeroua  clana,  of  which  the  Vaiguia  alone  count 
eii^tees.  There  are  alao  broken  clana,  like  the  Kaldthat,  adjoin- 
ing Chitril,  a  degraded  race  who  are  claimed  by  the  Baahgalia  aa 
their  alavea,  and  the  Kittigalit,  a  small  tribe  near  tha  watershed 
who  are  subject  to  Uunj&n,  one  of  the  highland  cantons  of 
Badskbahsn. 

Mora  copious  liata  of  tribea  have  been  given  by  Elphinstone 
(three  lists  on  different  authorities),  and  by  Baverty,  Lumsden, 
BtUew,  ko.  We  msy  notice  that  all  lists  give  a  prominent  place 
to  the  KaUr  or  Katir  (see  above).  Other  names  that  sppear  in 
several  lists  are  H^ii  or  Wdigal  (already  named  &om  Biddulph) ; 
Kim,  in  various  forms ;  Wimdk,  and  SArm,  which,  we  learn  from 
Tanner,  are  namea  for  one  great  tribe :  PiuM-gar  or  JPutliA-fn, 
sogges^ve  of  connexion  with  the  now  Mahomatanixed  Pathaia  of 
the  Cabul  highlands,  spoken  of  above ;  Mund$-gal,  JPanuii, 
Traitfaaui,  OamUr  or  OimW,  AtKkong  or  AMn,  A&fX%  or  It^ri, 
yuka  or  ifiihai,  ka.  The  affix  gaU  or  gali,  which  attaches  to 
■overal  Eaftr  names  of  place  and  tribe,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  word 
jal  signifying  "  country."  The  characteristics  of  aoma  tribea  were 
given  to  Tanner  by  their  (atmcAa)  nei^boura  the  Chug&nla,  and 
ran  thua  :  "  In  Ea&r  land  an  many  langna^ea,  many  tribes  with 
different  tongnea.  The  JEotetMa  (Katte  >}  ara  honemen.  Tha 
Panmia  have  no  guns,  they  kill  men  with  eluba.  Tha  UajfcUit 
are  beautiful ;  they  have  guns  and  are  marksmen  ;  they  are  men  of 
the  chase,  vary  active  and  swift.  The  Varna*  are  toe  nicest  of 
all.  Bat  the  Xatavxu  (KatAra  T)  are  chief  before  the  Wamat.  And 
tba  NiAai  an  &irar  than  the  fTanuu." 

In  regard  to  the  general  aspeet  and  eomplezioD  of  the 
Kafin,  aoeonnto  have  varied.  Dr  Tmmpp,  a  learned  mia- 
sionary,  who  examined  three  Kafirs  at  Peshawar,  dedares 
them  to  have  been  in  all  respects  like  natives  of  Upper 
India,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  swarthy  ooloiir,  tinged 
with  raddihess  due  to  vrine.  On  the  other  hand  Bomea, 
Atkinson,  Wood,  and  Masaon  all  speak  of  their  bine  eyei^ 
nearly  all  of  their  brown  hair.  Bellew  describes  Faramon 
Khan,  an  officer  of  Kafir  birth  in  the  Afghan  service,  as  of 
fair,  almost  florid  complexion,  and  light  brown  hair,  hardly 
to  be  distingniahed  from  an  Englishman.  And,  nnleaa 
their  fairness  were  a  general  eharacteriatic,  one  hardly 
sees  how  the  story  current  among  themselves  of  their  kin 
to  OS  eonld  have  found  Togn&  The  fact  seems  to  be,  as 
Biddnlph  states,  and  as  th«  Chug&ni  characterization  quoted 
above  iinpUes,  that  they  differ  considerably  in  complexion, 
«ome  of  tlioae  living  at  high  elevatidns  being  very  fair.  In 
feature  those  whom  he  saw  were  pure  Aryans  of  a  high 
^pe, — the  women  handsome  (as  all  native  reports  make 
uetn),  with  brown  hair  and  eyes,  sometimes  very  fair, 
ladevd,  Sir  H.  BawUnaon,  who  repeatedly  saw  Kafirs  at 


Cabnl  in  1838-40,  has  stated  that  the  mart  beantifnt 
Oriental  lady  he  ever  had  seen  was  a  Kafir  slave ;  by 
loosening  her  golden  hair  she  could  cover  herself  completely 
from  head  to  foot  as  with  a  veil 

The  current  tale  has  always  been  like  tiiat  told  to  Ooea 
in  1603  that  no  Mussulman  could  enter  their  land  and  liva. 
This  is  true  of  any  one  entering  without  warning ;  but,  on 
the  eastern  side  at^least,  they  receive  visiton  when  passed 
in  by  one  of  themselves.  Thus  pedlers  with  wares  from 
Peshawar  enter ;  and  Mahometans  from  ChitriU  an  occa- 
sionally allowed  to  enter  the  country  for  spor^  and  enjoy 
the  hospitality  for  which  the  Kafirs  are  famed.  The 
assurance  that  they  would  welcome  the  visits  of  CSuistians 
has  been  general,  and  the  invitation  often  given.  Two 
Afghans  from  Peshawar,  Christian  converts,  on  the  in-vita- 
tion  of  a  Kafir  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Ooides  nndar 
Colonel  (now  Sir  Harry)  Lumsden,  visited  the  Kafir  country 
inl864,andbronghtbackaveryioterestingjonmaL  They 
witnessed,  soon  after  entering  the  oountry,  the  treaeharoos 
massacre  by  the  Kafirs,  in  fulfilment  of  an  old  vendetta,  of 
a  large  party  of  Mahometans  who  had  been  invited  across 
the  border,  bnt  were  themselves  well  treated. 

The  language  of  the  Eafir  tribea  belongs,  likathdrphyncal  typa^ 
to  the  Aryan  uaas.  On  both  northern  and  aontham  awpei  of  Huula 
Kuah  an  spoken  a  nnmber  of  langnagaa  and  dialects,  all  of  wliidi, 
with  tha  (biking  exception  of  the  Kaajnna  or  Bnriahki  in  Qil^<; 
belong  to  the  daaa  named,  some  of  them  leaning  more  to  the  Fenic, 
some  to  the  Indio  (or  Prakritic)  type.  To  the  first  belong  eapecUIly 
the  dialects  of  the  north  known  aa  CUMcha,  spoksa  jt  Biiikol. 
Wakhln,  Bhighntn,  and  other  cantons  of  the  upper  OnsL  To 
the  second  belong  tha  Bhina  language  of  Dardistan,  and  other 
dialects,  .spoken  on  the  Indna  ana  west  oC  it  ss  for  as  ChitHI. 
Major  Biddulph  conaiden  the  Kafir  languagea,  of  which  the  Kliowli 
or  ChitiAli  ia  a  type,  to  stand  between  the  two  dasses,  drawing  on 
the  whole  nearest  to  the  Indie  side,  bat  with  a  laner  uombar  of 
Persia  roots  than  the  Dard  dialects.  Tocabolaries  ei  Kafir  or  Sitli- 
posh  dialects  have  been  published  by  various  persons  (a.f .,  Leech, 
Bomea,  Raverty,  Lumsden,  Tmmpp,  Norris,  Leitnar,  Tanner, 
Biddulph).  The  moat  ampler  are  by  no  means  the  most  valuable  ; 
and  the  data  as  yet,  both  ss  to  oopiousnass  and  as  to  preciaian 
regarding  tha  locality  of  the  dialects  represented,  an  scanty,  thon^ 
in  theae  reapeota  lilqor  Biddnlph'a  book  marks  a  oonsiderftbls  step. 
The  Hindi  character  of  the  liats  of  nomarala  in  some  of  tha  dialaita 
is  very  striking.  They  all  seem  to  confirm  Elphiastone's  statement 
that  in  all  the  Kafir  dialects  the  nnmention  is  by  scores,  as  in  the 
]f  ranch  "sorvival"  at  qtiatntuigt,  jmUnnngMiz,  kc 

Biddnlph  regards  the  religion  of  the  Kafirs  as  a  erode 
form  of  the  old  Vedio  worship,  /mint  is  their  chief  god, 
a  name  suggestive  of  Indra.  3fani  ia  spoken  of  ss  mediat- 
ing with  Imbra  on  behalf  of  man.  There  are  many  inferior 
divinitiea,  some  acknowledged  to  have  been  mortals  wor- 
shipped after  death.  Names  of  some  of  these  are  giren 
by  Elphinstone  and  by  Biddulph,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
two  lists  agree.  Stones  are  set  up  as  emblems  of  Imbra, 
but  carved  idols  are  not  used,  says  Biddulph ;  wtf  most 
perhaps  interpolate, — "  as  repreeentationa  of  Imbra," — for 
there  is  much  evidence  that  images  are  set  up.  Deogatt  is 
a  name  which  several  accounts  give  as  that  of  a  chief  god, 
— perhaps  a  generic  word  connected  vrith  dm,  Mt,  deiu, 
in.  Colonel  Tanner's  informants  told  him  of  a  temple  of 
Deogan  among  the  Wamas,  hung  about  vrith  bright-ooloored 
clotha  and  ornaments,  whilat  Deogan  waa  represented  by  a 
fierce  image  of  wood,  armed  with  club,  knife,  and  gun. 
The  temples  aie(said  to  be  stored  vrith  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  age5.  To  all  the  deities  cows  are  sacrificed,  and 
cedar  branches  burned.  On  all  oc^uions  of  slaaghtering 
for  food,  some  deity  ia  invoked  and  sacrificLJ  ceremoniaa 
observed.  The  Baahgalis  showed  Biddnlph  tha  sacrifice 
of  a  goat,  Tha  detail  is  most  remarkable,  as  he  points 
out,  in  its  agreement,  even  in  some  of  the  nunntiie  (such 
as  the  ritnid  words  used,  idA/  and  ht-vutchl),  with  the 
account  given  by  Elphinstone  after  Mnllah  Najib^ — tiam 
attesting  the  autiientieity  oi  the  letter's  namtive. 

Folygam/  ia  praotised,  and  awwrding  to  ^  balance  oC 
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mdane*  wooan'i  chaititj  ia  loom,  and  adnlteiy  ili^y 
ponished  or-ewily  eompanaktod  (bat  on  these  points  the 
Afghan  Chriatiani  give  a  strongly  opposed  statement^. 
Female  children  are  freely  sold  by  the  Rsehgalis  to  their 
Maaaalman  ndghboon,  and  thk  king  of  Chitril  receives 
:n  annual  tribute  of  children  of  beth  sexes  (whom  he  sells 
doubtless).  The  black  clothing;  which  has  given  the 
Kafirs  a  general  name,  Tatiee  in  character.  Tribes  on  the 
Cabal  side  wear  entire  goat's  skins ;  the  Bashgalis  wear 
short-Bleeved  black  tanies  of  woven  goafs  hair,  with  a 
broad  red  binding,  and  girt  with  a  leather  belt  bearing  a 
dagger.  On  their  feet  ^ey  wear  mde  sandals  of  wild-goat 
(kin,  with  a  toft  on  the  instepi  The  women  wear  long 
sack-like  garments  of  black  woven  goafs  hair,  with  long 
looM  sleevea,  ^  loosely  at  the  waist,  and  with  -n  coloured 
cotton  scarf  tightly  bound  over  the  shonlden.  It  is  a 
general  charaetoriatie  that  men  shave  the  whole  head  except 
a  eircnlar  3-ineh  patch  on  the  crown,  from  which  the  hair 
bangs  often  to  the  waist  The  Bashgalis  at  least  wear  no 
head  covering.  Women  wear  the  hair  plaited  in  many 
long  thin  tresses,  coiled  under  their  head-dress.  The  head- 
dreas  of  the  Boshgali  women  is  remarkable,  consisting  of 
a  Mack  cap  with  htppeta  and  two  horns  about  a  foot  long, 
made  of  wwid  wrapt  with  Uack  doth  and  fixed  to  t^e  cap. 
Such  a  head-dress,  with  horns  of  greater  length,  is  described 
by  Chinese  traveUers  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  as  worn 
in  the  valley  of  the  npper  Ona,  then  held  by  the>  Yetha 
or  Ephthalitee;  an  indication  probably  of  kindred  with  or  ' 
influence  over  the  anceston  of  this  Kafir  tribe.  Among 
the  Banna,  Wama^  or  Bed  Kafirs,  long,  massive,  silver 
chains  pieeented  br  the  tribe  are  worn  over  the  ahonlders 
by  saceassfol  wamon.  Their  women  tie  up  the  hair  with 
a  silver  band. 

The  Kafir  anna  are  bows  and  arrows,  battle-axe  and 
dagger.  '  The  dagger  is  peculiar,  of  excellent  fabric,  with 
a  deep  X  hilt  of  iron  with  brass  studs,  and  slung  in  a 
triangiUar  iron  sheath.  Their  bows  and  arrow*  are  short  and 
weak-looking  but  they  make  good  practice  np  to  60  yards. 
Bworda  and  matchlo^  are  spreading 

Among  the  notable  and  general  cnstoms  are  the  copious 
nae  of  wine,  which  at  their  f easta  they  drink  from  large 
ailver  cups  which  are  among  their  moet  precious  posses- 
sions ;  their  sitting  habitually  upon  stools  of  wicker-work, 
whilst  they  find  it  as  diffionlt  as  we  do  to  adopt  the  cramped 
postores  usual  among  Asiatics ;  their  nae  of  slips  of  pine 
for  candles ;  the  custom  of  recording  the  deeds  of  a  warrior 
by  a  post  beside  his  coffin,  in  which  a  peg  ia  driven  for 
every  man  he  has  slain.  The  Islamized  Chngftni  people 
of  Darah  Hdtr  also  maintain  this  practica 

The  people  are  fond  of  dancing^  Men  and  women  jtaa. 
Biddnlph  witnessed  a  village  dance,  wild  and  strange, — the 
men  brandishing  arms,  with  whooping  and  whistling  and 
discharge  of  gunsL  At  times  the  whole  would  lock  arms 
by  poiia  and  revolve  btuskwards  and  forwards  in  grotesque 
waits,  or  following  in  order  wind  in  figures  of  8. 

Their  houses  are  neat  and  dean,  generally  of  more  than 
one  story  (feommnnicating  by  rou^  ladder  beams),  and 
Bometimes  of  five  or  six  on  the  dedivity  of  a  hilL 
They  are  much  embdliahed  with  wood  carving.  We  may 
Msume  Tanner's  striking  description  of  a  Isjrge  Chng&ni 
Tillage  to  give  a  fairer  idea  of  the  Kafir  towns  than  we 
have  yet  any  direct  meana  of  gaining  : — 

"  It  is  Ixdlt  on  the  f«e«  d  a  vaiy  it«ap  dop^  tad  the  honsei,  of 
which  Urn*  most  be  liz  hniHind,  an  arrtagM  m  tanacM  one  ibors 
anotlwr.  Itoak  th*  root  of  on*  of  the  lowv  onw  I  guad  with 
utoniahmoit  at  a  vast  smpUthaatro  of  carvtd  wood — tt  thoonnd* 
of  carvtd  vmada-potts,  and  at  tent  of  tiiooaandi  of  carrad  panals, 
with  whieh  the  nnpor  story  of  etehhoiiaei*  conitmeted.  .  ,  .  The 
earrinc  oomplstaly  covnad  the  woodirork  of  tha  npper  ttoiy  of 
•very  Bonaa^  The  lower  story  ia  of  stone  tod  wood,  and  donblt  the 
extent  of  the  npper,  and  thia  tllom  an  open  roof -apace  on  which 
tbf  inhabitaot*  inoatly  past  their  tima  is  Vna  weather." 


A  wwbom  e&nd  b  conied  wiHh  its  mother  to  a  apaclaT 
hoaae  ontaide  the  village,  where  they  remain  seeladed. 
After  twenty  days  mother  and  child  are  bathed  gad  bron^t 
back  with  musb  and  daneingi  Hie  dead  aia  placed  in 
co£Bns,  STii*,  after  much  dancing  and  waking  and  shuu 
fighting,  art  carried  to  some  lofty  spot  oafl  there  deposited, 
but  no  grave  is  made. 

'The  BiUt-poeh  dogs,  cattle,  sheep,  fowls,  and  aO  their 
agricoltuTol  products  are  famous  for  quality,  and  much 
sought  by  their  neighbours.  Their  cattle  in  appearance 
and  siie  compare  fitvonrably  with  English  breed^  but  have 
large  humpa.  The  women  are  said  to  do  much  of  the 
agricoltnral  work 

On  Kaflra,  tea  Slphinitone'a  Cmdut,  ed.  18S9,  iL  87S  j;.; 
Bomea^  Cabcd,  1848,  ppi  309  «;.  and  881  «.:  Uaoon,  Jaunuy, 
IMS,  dha^  xL;  Lnmadan'a  JHmIo»  to  KamdalMr,  OalsnttiL,  1860; 
Bavarty,  in  J'ouni.  Ai.  8oc  Btnffal,  vols.  zzviiL  and  mrHi.; 
Bdlaw,  "  Lactnns"  in  Jotm.  U.  S.  Ind.  ItuL,  Va.  41,  Simla. 
1879;  Leitnar,  Ond.,  Ka  48,  1880;  Biddnlph,  Tribtt  ^  Bindoo 
KaaA,  Oalcntta,  1880;  Tanner,  in  froe.  ttof.  Otog.  Soe.,  Kay 
1881;  OkurA  Uimioiiarf  IntMignutr  fat  188S,  reprinted  in  nmt 
tot  December  1878;  also  C/imth  Jfiapfoaary  InUKfmeir  for  Sep- 
tember 1874;  Wood's  anurj  TetenUaf,  JStmla  tmi  tngBmd  ia 
Central  Mia,  tnnilated  by  Dankea,  Caloatta,  1878, 1  S98  tj.  (tUs 
haa  Bome  amonnt  of  nonienae,  deducing  the  Kami  tram  a  Slav 
mifintion  through  Byxantinm,  k&);  QuaktHt  Xffime,  April  1878, 
pi  684  «;.;  Jour.  Sof.  M.  See.,  vol  ziz.  pi  1  Sf.  (H.  T.) 

KAHLtTB,  also  called  %lX8PUX,  one  of  the  petty  hill 
states  in  the  Punjab,  India,  lying  between  31,*  IS"  SO* 
and  31*  36'  46'  N.  lat,  and  between  76*  26'  and  7.6*  68' 
R  long.  The  area  is  448  square  milee,  and  the  eatimated 
population  60,000.  The  prindpal  prodncta  are  opium 
and  grun;  woollen  gooda  are  mannfactared.  The  eatimated 
revenue  is  about  ^£10,0001  The  Oarkhia  overran  the 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  centnry,  and  expelled  the 
li^i,  who  was,  however,  reinstated  by  the  British  in  1816. 

K'AI-FUNO  FOO  ia  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Honan  in  China,  and  is  one  of  the  most  andent  dties  in 
the  empire.  A  dty  on  the  preeent  site  was  first  boilt  by 
Duke  Chwang  (774-700  a.0.)  to  mark  off  (Vai)  the 
boundaiy  of  his  fief  (/Wn^);  hence  ita  name.  It  has, 
however,  passed  under  several  alian*  in  Chinese  history. 
Daring  the  Chow,  Buy,  and  Tang  dynasties  (667-907)  it 
was  l^own  as  Peen-chow.  Dunng  the  Woo-tai,  or  five 
dynastiea  (007-960),  it  waa  the  Tung  king,  or  eastern 
capital  Under  the  Sung  and  Kin  dynasties  (960-1260) 
it  waa  called  Peen-king.  By  the  Ynen  or  Mongol  dynasty 
(1260-1368),  its  name  was  again  changed  to  Peen-leang; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  Chineee  to  power  with  the  estab- 
liahmeat  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644),  it  waa  le- 
chriatened  bv  its  original  name  of  K'ai-fnng.  The  atyit 
sitnated  at  tae  point  where  the  last  spur  of  the  Kwan-lim 
mountain  system  melts  away  in  the  eastern  plaiil,  and  a 
few  milea  aontii  of  tiie  Yellow  river.  Ita  pontioD,  there- 
fore, laya  it  open  to  the  deatructive  influenoea  of  th« 
Hwang-ho,  In  1643  ik  was  totally  deatroyed  by  a  flood 
caused  by  the  dykea  of  that  river  bnrating  and  on  several 
prior  and  subsequent  occasions  it  has  suffered  iigur^  from 
the  same  cause.  The  dty  is  large  and  imposing-looking, 
with  broad  streets  and  handaome  edifioes,  the  meet  notice- 
able of  which  are  a  twdve^toried  pagoda  600  feet  high, 
and  a  watdi  tower  from  which,  at  a  height  of  200  feet, 
the  inhabitants  are  able  to  observe  the  approach  of  the 
yellow  waters  of  tiie  river  in  timea  of  flood.  The  dty 
wall  forma  a  substantial  protection,  and  is  pierced  by  five 
gatea.  The  whole  neighbonrhood,  which  is  the  nte  of  one 
of  the  earliest  settiemenU  of  the  Chinese  in  China,  ia  full 
of  historical  assoeiationa,  and  it  waa  in  thia  dty  that  tiw 
Jewa  who  entered  China  in  the  reign  of  Ming-te  (68-76 
A-Di)  first  eatabliahed  a  colony.  For  many  eentnriee  these 
people  held  themsdves  aloof  from  the  nativea,  and  practised 
the  ritea  of  their  jreligion  in  a  temple  ■bqilt  and  anpported 
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by  tlitmwlTM,  Of  l*to  tmh,  however,  they  htr^  fallen 
upon  evil  times,  and  in  1851,  out  of  the  seveoty  families 
which  constituted  the  original  colony,  only  seven  remained. 
For  fifty  yean  no  rabbi  had  ministered  to  the  wants  of  this 
remnant.  Their  temple  was  in  ruins,  and  the  people  them- 
selves were  reduced  to  the  lowest  extreme  of  poverty.  In 
1863  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  Tai-ping  rebels,  and, 
thoogh  at  the  first  assault  its  defenders  successfully  re- 
sisted the  enemy,  it  was  subsequently  taken.  With  the 
rathleasness  common  to  the  Tai-pings  the  captors  looted 
and  partially  destroyed  the  town,  which  still  retains  traces 
of  this  its  latest  misfortune.  Of  the  popalation,  which  .s 
probably  not  far  short  of  100,000,  h  is  estimated  .that  two- 
thirds  of  the  tradesmen,  tavern  keepers,  educated  classes, 
and  attendants  at  the  Qovemment  offices  are  Mahometans. 
The  city,  which  is  situated  in  31°  63'  N.  lat,  and  1U°  33' 
E.  long.,  forms  also  the  district  city  of  Seang-foa 

.KAIRA,  a  British  district  in  the  province  of  Qnterat, 
Bombay,  India,  lying  between  23°  26'  and  23°  6'  N.  lat, 
and  between  72°  33'  and  73°  31'  R  long.,  bounded  on  the 
IT.  by  AhnuuUbid  district,  on  the  K  and  B.  by  the  river 
Mahi,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ahmadibid  district  and  the  state 
of  Cambay,  with  an  area  of  1561  aqnare  miles.  Except 
a  small  corner  of  hilly  ground  near  its  northern  bonndary, 
and  in  the  south-east  and  south  where  the  land  along  the 
Mahi  is  furrowed  into  deep  ravines,  Kaira  district  forms 
one  unbroken  plain,  sloping  gently  towards  the  south- 
west. The  nor^  and  north-east  portions  are  dotted  with 
patches  of  rich  rice  land,  broken  by  untilled  tracts  of  low 
brushwood.  The  centre  of  the  district  is  very  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated ;  the  luxuriant  fields  are  surrounded  by 
high  growing  hedges,  and  the  whole  country  is  clothed 
with  clusters  of  large,  shapely  trees.  To  the  west  this 
belt  of  rich  vegetation  passes  into  a  bare  though  well- 
cnltivated  tract  of  rice  land,  growing  more  barren  and  open 
tQl  it  reaches  the  maritime  belt,  whitened  by  a  salt-like 
crost,  along  the  Qnlf  of  Cambay.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Mahi  on  the  south-east  and  south,  and  the  S&barmati  on 
the  western  bonndary.  The  former,  owing  to  its  deeply  cut 
bed  and  sandbanks,  is  impracticable  for  either  navigation 
or  irrigation ;  but  the  waters  of  the  Sibarmati  are  largely 
utilised  for  the  latter  purpose.  A  smaller  stream,  the 
Khiri,  also  vraters  a  considerable  area  by  means  of  canals 
and  sluices. 

The  oenns  of  1873  ratnnied  tha  popnlstioD  at  782,733  (1I9,US 
bsIm  and  888,(91  femalu).  Hindu  nambarad  711,819  ;  HiiuJ- 
mins,  70,741 ;  VinU,  68 ;  and  ChrutUns  306,  of  vhom  S<8  an 
BstivM.  Among  tha  Hindu  the  moat  important  elaaaas  tra  the 
Laws  ami  Eadws  Knmbii,  nnmbarinc  144, 889 ;  thay  an  tha  bast  ool- 
ttvstois  in  tha  district,  aobar,  paaoeful,  and  indnstriou.  Tha  Ujpnta, 
with  tha  azeaption  of  a  fav  who  with  tha  titla  of  thikar  atill  ntain 
laodsd  estate  have  sunk  into  the  maaa  of  ordinary  poaaant  propria- 
ton.  Tha  KoUa  oambar  381,389  ;  idla  and  torbulaat  oader  uatiTa 
rnla,  thw  an  now  quiat,  haid-working,  and  proapstona.  Among 
tha  Hindn  low  castas,  numbering  81,884,  tha  Dhan  an  disUngoiahaa 
for  indostiy  and  good  behavionr.  Thay  fonnartv  lirad  in  comfort 
bj  waavlog  eoans  eottcn  cloth,  but  tha  compatitton  of  tha  Bombay 
sad  local  staam  mills  is  n^w  shotting  tham  out' of  tha  maifcst  Of 
tha  Unmlmin  population,  about  ona-thiid  npnaant  tiia  foreign 
eonquaron  of  Quzant ;  tha  nmaindar  an  tha  daacandanta  of  oon- 
vartad  Hindus.  Tha  fint  claaa,  amployad  chirfly  as  enlttraton,  or 
in  Qovannnant  aarrioa  as  polica  and  meaaangan,  an  for  tha  moat 
part  poor ;  tha  aaeond  daaa,  who  an  artiiana,  chiefly  waavan  and  oil- 
praaaan,  are  haid-working  and  wall-to-do.  Thirtaan  towns  oontain 
mon  than  6000  inhalrftants  aach.  Agrioultun  forms  the  support 
of  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  tha  population.  In  1878-77,  883,321 
scraa,  or  76  par  cant  of  tha  Oorammant  onltivsUs  land,  wan  undar 
tiUsga^  and  30,768  aeras  ikUow  or  nndar  grass.  Food  grains  eom- 
priaa  upwards  of  88  par  cant  of  tha  cropa ;  polaaa,  8  par  cant ;  oil- 
saadi,  I  fa  cant ;  fibreay  I  par  cant ';  tha  nmaindar  being  taken 
an  b*  miscallanaons  crops,  ehlafly  tobacco,  which  has  theftputatioa 
01  being  tha  flnaat  in  wastam  India.  Tlia  manufaotuna  compriaa 
snapmaking,  glaasmakiaA  «aUoo  printing,  and  handloom  weaving 
sf  ooaiaa  olotn.  A  staam  spinning  and  weaving  mill  has  baan  ra- 
sently  astabUahad.  The  azporta  an  grain,  toba<»o,  butter,  oil,  and 
the  petals  of  tha  maMd  tiaa ;  tha  importa,  piace-goods,  groonias, 


molssaaa,  and  dye-stuffs.    Aboni  40  milss  of  the  Bomh^,  imim, 

and  Central  India  fiailvay  pass  throngh  the  district 

The  nvanue  administration  of  tha  msfarist  is  conducted  by  a  eoW 
laotor-magiatnte  and  three  aeeistanta  ;  for  judicial  puirnaes  Kaita 
is  included  witliin  the  jnriadictian  of  tha  judge  ol  i^m^AittjA 
Tha  total  imperial,  local,  and  municipal  nTsuna  in  187S-76  was 
£349,814,  of  which  £196,184  was  derived  from  tha  land.  Educa- 
tion waa  afforded  in  1878-77  by  189  achools,  attended  by  14,720 
pupils.  Kain  poaaaaaaa  a  public  library,  and  in  1878  published 
thne  venuonlar  nawspapan.  Tha  pnvailing  diiaaaas  oonalst  of 
fevan  of  a  malariou  type.  The  avenge  rainfall  during  ^s  five 
yean  ending  1876  waa  SO  inchea. 

Kaira  diatriot  has  no  independent  history  of  its  own.  It  is  msds 
up  partly  of  lands  acquired  from  the  peahwa  in  1803,  and  partly  of 
temtory  acquired  bom  the  giakwir  oi  Baroda  in  1808  sad  1817. 

Kaiba,  chief  town  and  headquarters  of  the  above  6i»- 
trict,  situated  6  miles  south-weet  of  Mehmadibid  railway 
station,  in-  22°  11'  30'  N.  kt,  and  72°  11'  30*  £.  long. 
It  ia  a  very  ancient  city,  having  a  legendary  connexion 
with  the  Makdbhdrata,  and  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
copperplate  grants  to  have  been  knowQ  as  early  as  the  5th 
century.  I^ly  in  the  18th  century  it  passed  to  the  Babi 
&mily,  with  whom  it  remained  till  1763,  when  it  waa  takesi 
by  the  Marhattis ;  it  was  finally  handed  over  to  the  Britiah 
in  1803.  It  was  a  large  military  station  till  1820,  when 
the  cantonment  was  removed  to  Deesa.  Fopniation  (1872), 
12,681. 

KAIRWAN,  KiBWAK,  KxBovm  (properly  ^ABAirJbr), 
the  Mecca  of  northern  Africa,  is  a  city  of  the  regency  of 
Tunis,  30  miles  inland  from  Suae,  and  about  80  milee  due 
south  from  the  capital  It  is  built  in  an  open  plain  a 
little  to  the  west  of  a  stream  which  flows  south  to  the  Sidi 
el  Heni  lake.  Of  the  luxuriant  gardens  and  olive  grovea 
which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  early  Arable 
accounts  of  the  place  hardly  a  remnant  has  been  left  The 
total  circuit  of  the  walla,  according  to  Edward  Hai,  is  about 
3600  yards;  and  the  popalation  is  variously  estimated 
from  10,000  to  15,000.  A  little  modification  of  the  eoatam 
wall  would  make  the  plan  an  irregular  hexagon.  Kainran 
ia  emphatically  a  religions  city :  no'  Jew  is  permitted  to 
enter  within  its  gates,  and  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that 
access  has  been  obtained  by  Christian  travellers,  though  for 
them  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  real  danger  ia  redaoed 
to  a  minimum.  The  more  important  mosques  ate  only  aix 
in  number,  but  the  variety  of  the  lesser  reUgiona  struo- 
turea  is  exceedingly  griat,  and  several  parts  of  the  city 
are  crowded  with  Ihe  tomha  of  saints  and  warriors  of  the 
Mahometan  faith  In  the  northern  quarter  standa  the 
great  moeqne  founded  by  'Okba  ibn  Kifi'  el  Fehri,  and  con- 
taining within  its  sacred  precincts  the  shrine  of  this  great 
defender  of  the  faith  and  the  tombe  of  the  kings  of  Tunis. 
It  has  a  length  of  110  yards,  and  the  south-east  and  north- 
east ends  measure  reepectively  86  and  76  yards.  To  the 
outside  it  presets  a  heavy  buttressed  wall,  with  little  of 
either  grandeur  or  grace,  but  in  the  interior,  in  apite  of 
whltevrash  and  paint,  it  has  that  magnificence  of  marble 
columns  which  fitted  it  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  moeqne 
of  Cordova.  As  no  European  footstep  has  traveraed  its 
arcades,  the  number  of  the  colnmns  haa  not  been  ascer- 
tained, bnt  there  are  at  least  upwards  of  100  of  them — a 
mingled  spoil  from  the  Roman  ruins  of  tha  sntrounding 
country.  To  the  Mahometan  mind  the  crowning  distinc- 
tion of  the  building  is  that  through  Divine  inspiration  the 
founder  was  enabled  to  set  it  absolutely  true  to  Mecca. 
In  the  central  aisle  ore  two  pillars  between  which  the 
people  believe  that  no  person  with  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin 
upon  him  can  by  any  poasibility  pass.  A  uniqn*  collection 
of  ancient  armour  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  chambers.  Of 
greater  external  beanty  than  the  great  mosque  is  the  mooqaa 
of  the  Three  Oatea.  The  shrine  of  Sidi  Ibn  Isi  is  worthy 
of  note  for  the  peenliar  ooqjnring  perfotmanees  eairied  on 
every  Friday  b^  the  fpllpwen  of  !t*  f^nnder^  and  ^bat  vf 
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the  Cunpanion  (ie.  of  the  Prophet)  cntside  of  the  walb  is 
specially  sacred  as  possessing  three  hain  of  the  Prophet's 
faeaid.  Formerly  famous  for  its  carpets  and  its  oil  of 
roses,  Kairwaa  is  now  known  in  northern  Africa  rather  for 
copper  vessels,  articles  in  morocco  leather,  potash,  and 
■altpetre.     In  almost  every  respect  it  has  greatly  declined. 

Tha  Arabio  Uitoriaiu  reUto  th*  fonndstion  of  Kainran  by 
'Okba  with  miraenloaa  cinmmataDGn  (Jabary,  U.  tt }  Yakiit,  ir, 
SIS).  The  data  ia  rarioasly  giren  (aee  Weil,  Oetek.  d.  Chali/tn, 
L  88S  to.) ;  according  to  TabatV  it  maat  haTa  been  before  (70, 

See  OrenTilla  T.  Temple,  ixcurtiont  {%  Ou  Mtdittmntan, 
18t5;  Edward  Rae,  TKt  Country  o/thtifoon,  1878;  B.  I.  Flayfair, 
Travel*  <a  On  focUupt  </  Bruct,  1877. 

EAISABIEH.  See  Cjsaiiba,  toL  ir.  p.  640. 
-  KAISKRSLAUTERN,  the  chief  town  of  s  circle  in  the 
government  district  of  Rheinpfalz,  Bavaria,  is  sitaated  on 
the  Lanter,  in  the  hilly  district  of  Westrich,  about  40  miles 
west  of  Mannheim,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  indus- 
trial towns  of  the  Palatinate.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  tuoal 
official  bureaus,  and  counts  among  its  educational  institu- 
tions a  gymnasinm,  a  Protestant  normal  school,  a  com- 
mercial school,  and  an  industrial  museum.  There  are 
■everel  churches,  of  which  one  owes  its  first  foundation  to 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  a  hospital,  and  a  large  fmit-marketL 
The  house  of  correction  oocupies  the  site  of  Barbarossa'i 
wstle,'baiU  in  1163,  and  demolished  by  the  French  in 
1713.  Tha  industries  indnde  cotton  and  wool  spinning 
and  weaving,  iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
tobacco,  and  nnmeroua  other  articles.  There  is  some  trade 
in  fruit  and  in  timber.     Population  in  1876,  22,699. 

Eaiamlantera  takea  ita  name  ftom  the  emperor  (Kuaer)  Frede- 
rick L,  who  preaentad  to  the  place  a  wood  worth  60,000  marka 
■nnoally.  In  1278  it  became  a  town,  and  in  1857  paiaed  to  tha 
Palatinate.  In  1821  it  was  taken  by  tha  Spaniah,  in  1681  by  the 
Swediah,  in  1835  bj  the  imperial,  and  in  1718  by  the  French  troopa. 
Doling  1798  and  1794  it  was  the  scene  of  active  fighting;  and  in 
the  Ftaneo-Fraasian  war  of  1870  it  waa  tha  baae  M  operations  of 
the  second  German  army,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charlea.  It 
waa  one  of  the  early  atations  of  the  Beformation,  and  in  1819  waa 
■  focna  for  the  reTolntionary  sjorit  in  the  Palatinate. 

KA.ISEBSWEETH,  an  ancient  town  in  the  circle  and 
government  district  of  DQueldorf,  Prussia,  is  situated  ou 
die  right  bsilk  of  the  Rhine,  6  miles  below  DUsseldorf. 
It  contains  an  old  Romanesque  church  of  the  ISth  or  13th 
century,  and  has  several  benevolent  institution^  of  which 
the  chief  is  the  training-school  for  Protestant  sisters  of 
charity.  This  institution,  founded  by  Pastor  Fliedner  in 
1836,  hss  more  than  100  branches,  some  even  in  Asia  and 
America ;  the  head  establishment  at  Eaiserswerth  includes 
an  orphanage,  a  lunatic  asylnm,  and  a  Magdalen  institution. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hospital  occupies  the  former  Frao- 
ciscan  convent  The  popnlation  in  1876  was  2136,  chiefly 
engaged  in  silk-weaving  and  tobacco  manufacture. 

In  710  Pippin  of  Herlatal  preaented  the  site  of  the  town  to  Bishop 
Snltbert,  vno  built  the  Benedictine  monaatery  ronnd  wMch  the 
town  gtadnally  formed.  ■  TTntil  1214  Kaisenrwerth  lay  on  an  ialand, 
bat  in  that  year  Connt  Adolphna  V.  of  Berg,  who  waa  beaieging 
it,  dammed  no  effectnally  one  arm  of  the  Rhine.  Abont  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  oentory  Kaiaerawerth  was  pawned  by  tha 
empire  to  JttUch,  whence,  after  aome  viciaaitadea,  it  finally  paaaed 
into  the  pcaaeaaion  of  the  princea  of  the  Palatinate,  whoaa  nghta, 
long  diapnted  by  the  eleator  of  Cologne,  wen  legally  aettlM  in 
1762.  la  1702  the  fortreaa  waa  captonid  by  the  AoatrUna  and 
Froaaiana,  and  the  Eaiaerbrng,  whence  tha  yonng  emperor  Henry 
IV.  waa  abducted  by  Aichbiahop  Eanno  in  1062,  blown  np. 

KAITHAL,  or  Kythax,  an  ancient  town  in  Kam&l 
district,  Pujyab,  India,  29°  48'  7'  N.  lat,  76°  26'  26'  E. 
lon(^  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  mythical 
hero  Tudishthira,  and  is  connected  by  tradition  with  the 
monkey-god  HantimAn.  In  1767  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sikh  chieftain,  Bhai  Desu  Sinh,  whose  descendants, 
the  Bhais  to  BLaithal,  ranked  among  the  most  important 
and  powerful  Cis-Sutlej  chiefs.  Their  territories  lapsed 
to  the  British  in  1843.    Ibere  is  soma  trade  'r  grain,  sal- 


ammoniac,  live  stock,  and  blankets ;  and  saltpetre  and 
lac  ornaments  and  toys  are  manufactured.  Popnlation  in 
1868,  14,490. 

KAKAPO,  the  Maori  name,  signifying  **  Night-Panot," 
and  frequently  adopted  by  English  writers,  of  a  bird,  com- 
monly  called  by  British  colonists  in  New  Zealand  the 
"  Ground-Parrot "  or  "  Owl-ParroL"  The  existence  of  this 
singular  form  \n»  first  made  known  in  1843  by  Dieffenbach 
(Travel*  m  IT.  Zealand,  iL  p.  194V  from  some  of  its  tail- 
feathers  obtained  by  him  in  the  interior  of  that  eountiy, 
and  he  suggested  that  it  was  one  of  the  Cveulidx,  possiUy 
belonging  to  the  genus  Catiroput,  bnt  he  added  that  it 
was  becoming  scarce,  and  that  no  example  had  been  seen 
for  many  years.  The  kte  Mr  O.  B.  Qmy,  noticing  it  in 
June  1845  (Zool.  Toy.  -Brebvt"  and  "I'error,'  part  ix. 
p.  9),  was  able  to  say  little  more  of  it,  bnt  very  soon  after- 
wards a  skin  was  received  at  the  British  Mnseum,  of  wh{eli, 
in  the  following  September,  he  published  a  figure  {Gen. 
Birds,  part  xvil),  naming  it  Strigopa^  hahroptUtu,  and 
rightly  placing  it  among  the  Parrots,  but  he  did  not  describe 
it  technically  for  another  eighteen  months  (Proe.  JSool. 
Society,  1847,  p.  61),  by  which  time  some  further  informa- 
tion concerning  it  had  been  furnished  by  Sip- George  Grey 
(Ann.  Kift.  JBittory,  zviiL  p.  427)  and  the  late  Mr  Strange 
(Proe.  Zooi.  Societi/,  1847,  p,  60) ;  while  in  the  same  year 
Jules  Verreanx  sent  an  example,  with  an  account  of  its 
habits,  to  the  museum  of  Paris,  which  was  published  by 
Dr  Pucheran  {Jiev.  Zoologique,  1847,  p.  386).  Various 
observers,  among  whom  must  be  especially  named  Drs 
Lyall  (I'roc.  Zool.  Society,  1862,  p.  31)  and  Haast  {Verh. 
tool.-bot:  Oetellseh.  Wien,  1863,  p.  1116)  supplied  other 
particulars,  and  many  specimens  have  now  been  received  in 
Europe,  so  that  it  is  represented  in  most  museums,  and 
at  least  half  a  dozen  examples  have  reached  England  alive. 
Yet,  though  much  has  been  written  abont  it,  there  is  no 
detailed  deecription  of  its  internal  structure,  which  fact  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  bird  is  obviously  doomed 
to  early  extinction,  and  the  opportunity  of  solving  several 
soological  problems  of  great  interest,  which  a  minnte 
examination  of  its  anatomy  might  afford,  will  be  lost  il 
some  one  does  not  speedily  take  the  matter  in  hand.  Few 
existing  birds  offer  a  better  subject  for  a  monographer,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  perish  the  genus  and  species 
must,  posterity  will  not  have  to  lament  the  want  of  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  its  many  and  wonderful  character^ 
istics. 

In  habits  the  Kakapo  is  almost  wholly  nocturnal,* 
hiding  in  holes  (which  in  some  instances  it  seems  to  make 
for  itself)  under  the  roots  of  trees  or  rocks  during  the  day- 
time, and  only  issuing  forth  abont  sunset  to  seek  its  food, 
which  is  solely  vegetable  in  kind,  and  consists  of  the  twigs, 
leaves,  seeds,  and  fmits  of  trees,  grass,  and  fem-roots — 
some  observers  say  mosses  alsa  It  sometimes  climbs  trees, 
but  generally  remains  on  the  ground,  only  using  its  com- 
paratively  short  wings  to  balance  itself  in  running,  or  to 
break  its  fall  when  it  drops  from  a  tree — ^though  not  always 
then — being  apparently  quite  incapable  of  real  flight  It 
thus  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  marauding  creatures — cats, 
rats,  and  so  forth— ^which  European  colonists  have  let  loose 
in  New  Zealand,  so  disastrously  for  its  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants. Sir  Q.  Grey  says  it  had  been,  within  the  memory 
of  old  people,  abundant  in  every  part  of  that  country,  bnt 
(writing  in  1854)  was  then  found  only  in  the  unsettled 
districts.  Bnt  as  the  latter  are  continually  suffering  from 
encroachment,  so  are  the  haunts  of  the  Kakapo,  and  it  is 

>  Thia  generic  term  vaa  tubiequantly  altered  bj  Van  dar  Hotvan, 
rather  pedantically,  to  Slrutgoja,  a  apelling  dot  generally  adopted. 

*  It  baa,  however,  been  occaaionally  olMerred  abroad  by  day ;  and. 

In  captivity,  one  example  at  least  la  aald  to  liava  been  jiut  as  aotiva 

.  Ly  day  a>  by  slghL 
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to  1m  Mmwked  that,  from  some  catue  nnknown  to  na,  than 
an  looalitiea  which,  though  nniattled,  it  does  not  (eam  to 
inhabit,  and  thai  little  hope  can  be  entartoiaed  of  ita 
(nmring  mach  longer. 

The  Kakapo  ti  about  the  aice  of  a  RaTen,  of  a  gnen  or 
brownish-green  colonr,  thickly  freckled  and  irregularly 
barred  with  dark  brown,  and  dashed  hen  and  then  witJi 
longitudinal  atripea  of  light  jrellow,  Ezamplea  are  snbjeot 
to  mach  variation  in  colonr  ^  and  shade,  and  in  some  the 
lower  parta  an  deepl/  tinged  with  yellow.  Externally  the 
moat  striking  featnn  of  the  bird  is  its  head,  armed  with  a 
powerful  bei^  that  it  well  knows  how  to  use,  and  its  face 
clothed  with  hain  and  elongated  feathers  that  sufficiently 
resemble  the  physiognomy  of  an  Owl  to  justify  the  generic 
name  bestowed  upon  it  Of  ita  internal  structure  little 
has -been  described,  and  that  not  always  correctly.  Its 
forcola  has  been  said  {Proe.  Zool.  Socitty,  1874,  p.  694)  to 
be  "  lost,"  whereas  the  clavicles,  which  in  most  birds  nnite 
to  form  that  bone,  an  pnsent,  though  they  do  not  meet, 
while  in  like  manner  the  bird  has  been  declared  {p]). 
eU.,  1867,  pi  624,  note)  to  furnish  among  the  Carinatm 
"  the  only  appannt  exception  to  the  presence  of  a  keel " 
to  the  stemam.  The  keel,  however,  is  undoubtedly  there, 
as  nmarked  by  TJOL  Blanchard  (ilnn.  NaL  Se.,  ZocHogxe, 
sar.  4,  XL  p.  83)  and  A.  Milne  Edwards  (Ou.  Fou.  de  la 
Franei,  iL  p^  616),  and,  though  much  reduced  in  sise,  is 
nearly  as  much  developed  as  in  the  Dodo  and  the  Wika 
im-f.).  The  aborted  condition  of  this  process  can  hardly 
be  regarded  bnt  in  connexion  with  the  incapacity  of  the 
bird  for  flight,  and  may  veiy  likely  be,  as  some  Have 
supposed,  the  result  of  disusei  Then  can  be  scarcely  any 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  considering  this  genus  the 
type  of  a  separate  Family  of  PiUtaci ;  but  whether  it  stands 
alone,  or  some  other  forms  (Paoponu  or  Oeop$ittaeut,  for 
example,  which  in  coloration  and  habits  present  some 
onrious  analogies)  should  be  placed  with  it,  must  await 
fotun  determination.  In  captivity  the  Kakapo  is  said  to 
■hew  much  intelligence,  as  well  as  an  affectionate  and 
playful  disposition,  aoon  attaching  itself  to  its  master  and 
taking  pleasure  in  caressing  him  and  being  caressed  in 
turn.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  seem  to  shan  the  longevity 
eharaeteriatio  of  most  Parrots,  and  none  that  have  been 
held  in  confinement  appear  to  have  long  survived,  while 
many  succumb  speedily.  For  farther  details  the  reader 
may  be  nf erred  to  Goidd's  Bird*  of  Aurtralia  (ii-  p.  247) 
and  Handbook  (iL  p.  639),  Dr  Finsch's  Di*  Papagaat  (l 
p.  241),  and  Mr  Boiler's  Bird*  of  Nev  Zealand  (pi  26)— 
in  which  last  work  nearly  all  the  information  hithaito 
recorded  is  to  be  found.  (^  H.) 

KALABAOH,  or  KiTLASAOH,  a  town  in  Banna  district, 
Punjab,  India,  in  32°  67'  67"  N.  lat.,  71°  86'  37"  Z  long., 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Bangs,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  when  the  river  debonohes 
from  die  hills,  106  milee  below  AttoclL  The  hooaea  naatls 
against  the  side  of  a  precipitous  hill  of  solid  nx^-aalt, 
pUed  one  upon  another  in  successive  tiers,  the  roof  of  each 
tier  forming  the  street  which  passes  in  front  of  the  row 
immediately  above,  and  a  cliff,  also  of  pun  rock-salt^  towers 
above  the  towa  The  salt  is  quarried  (about  2700  tooa  in 
1871-72)  at  Miri,  opposite  the  town,  when  it  stands  out 
in  huge  cliffs,  practically  iDezhanstibl&  The  similar  out- 
crop at  Kilab<4lfa  itself  is  not  quarried.  Alum  also  oocnn 
in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  forms  a  conaidenble  item  of 
local  tradfc  Iron  implements  are  mannfactund.  Popula- 
tion in  18C8,  6419. 


*  A  Bpacimen  in  the  Britlab  XaMnm  {ZooL  F«y.  "Xniiuf  and 
"  TTror,"-pt  zxii.  pi.  7)  hu  the  pranUlsg gnen  tint  nplutd  b^ Una 
of  UTeral  >htdM,  and  liu  bam  daicTibad  m  a  ditttnct  spedei,  ;S  gnyi; 
lint  it  la  obriottaljr  in  an  abaotmal  oondlfton,  and  ita  apadSo  dia- 
tisctaaH  cunot  b*  iiiaintatnad  witboiit  futher  erldsBO*. 


KALAMATA,  chiaf  town  of  the  modem  Groek  BMnaiehy 
of  Mesaenia  in  the  Morea,  is  sitoated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nedon,  about  a  mile  bom  the  ae&  Then  is  a  sDlmib 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  On  a  hill  behind  the 
town  an  the  raiaa  of  a  mediaval  castle ;  bat  no  ancient 
Oreek  remain*  have  been  disoovered,  althoogh  moden 
travellers  have  identified  the  site  with  that  of  tibe  classical 
Phara  or  Phera.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  oonrt  of  jnstioe  and 
of  an  arehbishop.  Kalamata  is  situated  in  a  very  fmitfu] 
district,  of  which  it  is  the  emporium.  The  roadsteads  an 
safe  in  aunmer  only;  in  the  winter  months  the  fishing 
craft  take  shelter  in  the  haven  of  Armyra  The  value  of 
the  chief  exports  in  1879  and  1880  was  as  follows : — 
eurranta,  Xlll,760  and  £109,200;  figs,  £112,730  and 
£87,186 ;  oUva  oil,  £21.340  and  £12,789 ;  ailk.  £34,330 
and  £31,216.    The  population  in  1870  was  6327. 

Fhara,  Fhaia,  or  Fhere  was  foondad,  soeordisf  to  Puuaaba,  by 
Fharia,  son  of  Hermes ;  sad  the  latiqiii^af  itt  ongia  la  atill  ftuthei 
aaaond  by  ita  mention  in  the  Iliad  (t.  E4S,  ix.  151),  and  the 
Ody—y  (iii.  490,  xriL  180).  Whan  Haaaena  waa  eaptoiad  (18S  B.c ) 
by  the  Achsaii%  Fhane  became  a  distiiMt  member  of  the  AebKao 
leagna.  During  the  Middle  Afas  it  wis  tore  tima  a  fiaf  of  the  Tille- 
haraonina  In  1686  Kalamata  was  captond  by  the  Tanatiana ;  ia 
1770,  and  again  in  18SI,  it  waa  the  revolottonaiy  baadq^nartan  in 
the  Korea.    In  1825  it  waa  Mckad  by  Ibrahim  Paaha, 

KALAMAZOO,  the  county  seat  of  Kalamaxoo  oonnty, 
Michigan,  U.&,  40  miles  east  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  eqni- 
diitant  from  Chicago  and  Detroit,  at  the  inteneetion  el 
f odr  railways,  In  the  centn  of  one  of  the  finest  agricaltiial 
'districts  in  the  conntiy.  The  pablio  inatitutiona  ineloda 
Kalamasoo  College^  the  Michigan  Female  Seminar,  and 
an  asylum-  for  the  inaancw  About  one-third  of  all  the  wind- 
mills in  the  United  States  an  made  heriL  Agrieoltanl 
implements,  carriages,  steel  springs,  paper  and  milling 
maehinaiy  an  among  the  chief  mannfartnree;  and  then 
an  also  extensive  plsning  milla-and  flour  milla.  The  popu 
ktion  of  the  township  in  1880  waa  13,662,  iin^q«iiffg  thk 
village  population  of  12,012. 

KALATCH,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  oonntry  of  the 
Don  .Cossacki,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dm  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Karpovka,  in  48*  43'  K.  lat  and  43*  30" 
E.  long.  Pnviona  to  the  opening  of  the  railway  to 
Tsaritsin  on  the  Volga,  it  waa  a  place  of  only  600 
inhabitants,  but  since  that  date  (1862)  it  has  increased  to 
mon  than.  12,000  inhabitants;  and  its  tranait  trade  has 
received  a  great  development 

KALBE,  or  Calbi;  as  on  Saali,  enief  town  of  a 
circle  in  the  government  district  of  Magdeburg;  Prussia,  is 
situated  on  the  Baale,  3  milea  from  t^  Saale  (Orizehne) 
station  on  the  Leipaio  and  Magdeburg  Bailwayl  It  oon- 
tsins  a  local  court,  a  middle  school,  and  several  benevolent 
institutions.  The  industries  of  the  place. include  wool- 
spinning,  and  the  manufaetnn  of  doth,  oil,  paper,  bricks, 
beat-root  sugar,  and  tobaooa  Cuci)mben  and  onions  an 
lai^ly  onltivated  in  the  neighbonrhood ;  and  anthiadte  ia 
excavated.  In  1876  the  popnlation  was  7982 ;  with  the 
a^aoent  Bemburger  and  Sduossvontadt  it  was  11,116. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  This,  as  the  name  implies,  is  an 
instrnibent  by  meana'  of  which'  beautiful  forma  may  be  seen. 
It  waa  invented  hf  Sir  David  Bn water  about  1816, — ^the 
idea  of  the  instrument  having  ooouned  to  him  some  time 
befon  while  he  waa  engaged  with  experiments  on  the  polari- 
sation of  light  by  nflexion.  When  it  first  appeared  it 
attracted  almost  nnivenal  attention.  This  aroae  from  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  forms  which  it  presented,  their  end- 
lees  variety  and  pe{feet  symmetry,  aa  well  as  the  readineea 
with  whidi  one  dutiful  form  oould  be  converted  into 
another.  The  construction  of  the  instrument  was  so  simple^ 
too,  that  almost  any  one  could  make  it;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  patent  o'^ginal^  taken  out  by  Bnwster  wss 
persistently  evaded ;  ^eidosoopaa  wen  made  by  the  hun-. 
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dnd,  and  mU  in  almoik  every  toy-shoiK  large  cargoes 
of  tliem  were  tent  abroad ;  and  it  is  stated  thftt  no  fever 
than  two  hundred  thousand  were  sold  in  London  and  Paris 
in  the  space  of  three  months.  Besides  being  of  essential 
aerriee  in  the  art  of  the  designer,  the  kaleidoscope  consti- 
tutes a  rerj  useful  piece  of  philosophical  apparatus,  as  it 
iUustrataa,  in  a  very  beautiful  way,  the  Opti(»l  problem  of 
the  multiplication  of  images  produced  by  reflexion  when 
the  object  is  placed  between  two  plane  mirrors  inclined  to 
eadt.  other  at  a  definite  angle. 

Th»  general  principle  of  the  instmmeat  will  be  easily 
andeistood  from  the  following  description  and  figures. 

1.  list  OX,  OB  (S(t  1)  b«  the  wctiona  of  two  plane  mirron  placed 
perpnidieiUar  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  ioclinad  to  each  other 
at  a  ri^t  angle.  Let  P  be  a  Inimnoiu  point,  or  object,  placed 
betveen  them.  According  to 
the  general  law  of  the  reflexion 
of  light  from  plane  mirron^ 
tha  image  of  P  formed  by  the 
minor  OA  will  be  aa  far  behind 
OA  aaP  la  in  front  of  it ;  that 
ia,  the  image  of  P  ia  P.,  when 
FX-P,X,  the  line  PP,  beii« 
patpanaiciilar  to  OAi  Kow 
P,  majr  be  ngardad  aa  k  new 
ODJect  placed  Before  the  miiTor 
OB,  and  hanca  the  image  of 
F,  formed  by  OB  will  be  P, 
where  P,Yi-P,Y,.  Similarlj 
the  image  of  P  fsimed  bv  OB 
wiU  beT,',  when  PY-P.T, 
and  the  image  of  Pj  formadby  Ig-  1- 

OA  win  also  be  at  a  point  aneh  that  P^'Zi-P^^  *'^  ^i  ^*  *^ 
last  fumed  images  will  oolncida.  Hence  we  hare  three  Imagos 
placed  aTmmetrieally  about  0,  eonatitnting,  with  the  object  F,  a 
symmetrical  pattam  of  fonr  Inminons  pointa  placed  at  the  comeia 
of  s  taotaugla. 

i.  Let  the  minora  OA  and  OB  (llg.  2)  be  inclined  to  each  otlier 
at  any  angle  a,  and  let  P  be  tha  object  placed  between  them.  Vlth 
oentrs  0  and  ladina  OP  daactibe  a  dnle.  Eridently  the  imasee 
formed  by  anooeasiTe  nflaxiana  from  the  minon  will  all  Ua  on  the 
eiraomferenca  of  thia  drolaw  Dfe  shall  denote  tha  images  formed 
by  ».Jlnt  reflexion  at  OA, 
tteoitd  at  OB,  Mini  at  OA. 
and  BO  on,  by  the  aymbola 
F„  Fa,  F,  reapactirelT ; 
and  the  imagea  formed  by 
a  JInt  reflexion  at  OB, 
$teimd  at  OA,  Mrd  at  OB, 
and  so  on  tv  F/,  P,',  F,'  r^, 
isqeetiTaly.  t>iaw  PP| 
parpendiousr  to  OA,  P,P, 
parpendisnlar  to  OB,  F,P, 
neipendionlar  to  AO  pro- 
dnwd,  and  ^P*  perpaa- 
dienlar  to  BO  nrodaoad. 
ThanP,,  P.FKP4araths 
lint  aet  of  images  fonned. 
Similarly  draw  tha  lines 

theaPj,*.',  F/,  F^'aJ.  .* -. 

tha  second  set  of  imi^  formed  by  a  fint  reflaxiott  at  OB.  Ifow, 
what  say  imsgs  falls  within  the  angle  Terttealhr  oppodta  to  AOB, 
It  is  sridant  tbst  m  farther  reflexion  can  talce^laoe,  aa  it  it  behind 
both  mirrois.  Hanoe  tha  nnmba  of  imi^gea  formed  depends  npon 
tiie  aiae  of  the  angle  AOB  sad  slso  npon  the  poaition  of  the  point  F 
ia  relation  to  the  mirrors, 

Vban  a  sjmmetiieal  ^tnra  is  required,  it  ia  easential  that  the 
two  la^  formed  imager  that  is^  F4  and  P,'  in  the  flgnre,  ehoold 
oolncidt^  sad  we  moat  detarmins  when  this  will  be  the  case.  We 
diall  nuaaora  the  diatancaa  of  the  aereial  imagea  bom  P  by  the 
arsoal  distanoea  PF^  ke.  Kow  it  ia  eridaat  that 

F,FP,'-SPA+-2PB-2AB-2a. 

FjW.'-PP.+  PP.'-PB  +  P.B+PA+P/A 
-PB+PA+AB+F,A+AB+P,'B 
-4AB-4» 

P,PP,'-««. 

P.PPj'-ftii 

Vew,  when  the  last  formed  bnagec  coincide,  the  annul  distance 
hstwaeu  tham  must  be  a  who^  mcnmfennea.  Hence  if  F.  and 
fn  bs  tha  last  formed  eoineident  imagea,  we  hare 


Hence   a—  —  ;  that  is,  <the  miiron  must  be  inclisod  to  each  other 

at  an  angle  which  ia  an  exaot  aubmultiplo  of  tn'o  ri^bt  angles,  or, 
which  ia  the  aame  thing,  on  even  lubmultiple  of  860". 

S.  Kext  auppose  that,  inatead  of  a  poiik,  ve  X'^t  a  line  aa  an 
object  in  the  angle  betn-een  the  mirron  ;  and,  first,  let  oi  snppcas 
that  the  mirron  an  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  which  ia  an 
odd  snbmaltipla  of  860*  (as  one-fifth  of  880*  ia  fig.  8).  OA,  OB 
are  tha  mirron,  FQ  the  line  ^,.^         .^^^ 

placed  between  them.     The  ^^  ^^\8 

image  of  PQ  fonnod  by  OA 
is  'PQu  that  formed  by  OB 
is  QPf  The  image  of  PQ, 
formed  by  OB  ia  \Q^  and 
the  image  of  QP,  farmed  by 
OA  ia  QjP,  Kow  it  la 
readily  aeen  that  the  pointa 
P,  ana  Q|Will  not,  in  general, 
coincide,  and,  hence,  a  arm- 
metrical  pictun  of  tha  line 
cannot  in  general  be  formed 
when  the  angle  ia  an  odd 
aabmultiple  of  880*.  I( 
howarer,  the  line  OP— OQ, 
then  the  pointa  P,  and  Q«  n     « 

will  coincide,   and    a    aym-  "8"  °- 

metrical  pictnn  of  fire  Unea  be  &rmed.  fSecondlr,  let  na  aapposs 
that  the  angle  AOB  ia  an  even  tnbmnltiple  of  860'.  By  folloiriag 
the  conrae  of  the  imagea  it  will  be  teen  that  the  laat-fomied  iiiii^ 
of  the  Una' coincide  in  all  positiona  of  PQ,  and  hence  a  aymnAtncal 
fignrt  can,  b\  all  caaea,.ba  formed, 

As  the  ol^eot  of  the  kaleidoacopa  is  to  produce  symmetrical  flgnna 
from  objecta  placed  in  any  poaition  between  the  mirron,  we  an 
necaaaarily  limited  to  anglea  which  an  mm  anbmultiplea  of  880*. 

The  simple  kaleidoscope  consists  essentially  of  two  plane 
mirrors  EOA  and  £0B  (fig.  4)  inclined  to  each  other  at 
an  angle  which  is  an  eran  submnltiple  of  360°.  A  very 
common  angle  in  practice  is  60°.  The  mirrors  are  usually 
made  of  two  atrips  of  thki  flat  glass, — the  length  of  each 
being  from  6  to 
12  inches,  and  ^  ^ 

the  greatest 
breadth  from  1 
to  3  inches. 
The  miiToia  are 
fint    fixed,    in 

any  convenient  j^  1 

manner,  at  the 

proper  angle,  and  then  inserted  into  a  cylindrical  tnbe  of 
brass  or  paper.  At  the  one  end  of  the  tube  is  a  small  eye< 
hole  opposite  the  point  £,  while  the  other  end  is  closed  by 
what  is  called  the  "  object  box."  This  consists  of  a  shallow 
cylindrical  box,  which  &ip  on  to  the  end  of  the  tuba,  and 
contains  the  objects  from  whose  reflexion  the  pattern  is  pro- 
duced. These  objecta  may  consist  of  petals  of  differently 
colonied  flowers,  scraps  of  differently  coloniyd  paper,  or, 
stOl  better,  pieces  of  coloured  glassL  Very  often 'the  objecta 
consist  of  small  glass  tubes  filled  with  differently  coloured 
liquids  and  then  hermetically  sealed  Theae  produce  a 
very  fine  effect  The  objects  are  placed  in  the  box  between 
two  circles  of  thin  glass  which  fit  into  the  box,  the  one  of 
which  is  transparent  and  the  other  obscured  by  grinding. 
When  in  poaition  the  transparent  glass  is  close  to  the  end 
of  both  mirrors  and  fills  up  the  sector  AOB,  while  the 
other,  the  obscured  one,  is  fixed  into  the  outer  end  of  the 
object  box.  The  distance  between  the  two  glasses  is  made 
as  small  as  possible, — jnst  room  enough  being  left  to  allow 
the  objects  to  fall  freely  by  their  own  weight  into  any 
poaition  between  the  glasses.  Suppose  now  that  the  angle 
AOB  is  60°,  and  that  the  eye  is  placed  at  E,  a  beautiful 
symmetrical  picture  of  six  equal  and  similar  sectors  will 
be  seen  ronnd  the  point  O ;  and,  by  simply  turning  the 
tnbe  round,  so  as  to  allow  the  objects  to-fidl  into  a  new 
poaition,  an  endless  variety  of  pictures  can  be  produced. 
It  is  important  to  notice  the  proper  position  of  the 
I  eye,    This  shoold  be,  aa  nearly  aa  poaaible,  in  the  plane 
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of  both  minon, — fint,  beeiiue  in  that  poaition  onlj  th* 
dinet  »nd  nfleeted  lecton  are  ill  at  the  ume  diatance 
bom  the  tij»,  and,  in  conaeqnenee,  no  want  of  symmetry 
b  introduced  by  the  foreahortening  of  one  lector  more 
than  another ;  and,  aacondly,  because  in  that  position  the 
fm^yiiiftniti  amount  of  light  is  reflected  to  the  eye  by 
tha.  mirrors,  and,  in  consaqnence,  tlie  Tarioos  sectors  appear 
aa  nearly  as  possible  equally  illuminated.  Of  coarse  a 
certain  amount  of  light  is  necessarily  lost  at  each  reflexion, 
and  hence  there  is  iJirays  a  slight  difference  between  the 
Inminoaity  of  the  various  sectors.  EoweTer.  this  is  found 
not  to  introduce  any  serious  want  of  symmetry  when  the 
instrument  is  properly  constructed. 

A  modiflcation  of  the  simple  kaleidoscope  was  introduced 
by  l^ir  Darid  Brewster,  whereby .  the  images  of  large  and 
distant  objaota  can  be  introduced  into  the  picture.  This  ia 
effected  by  romoring  the  object  box  and  replacing  it  by  a 
tube  carrying  at  its  outer  end  a  double  conrez  lens, 
tepresented  by  LL  in  fi^  6.  By  a  screw  adjustment 
the  lens  can  be  so  placed  as  to  focus  the  distant  object 


nt.6.  ■ 

exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  sector '  AOB,  and  so  bring  its 
image  into  the  reiy  beet  position  for  producing  symmetrical 
patterns.  When  this  instrument  is  directed  towards  a  tree 
in  fall  foliage,  or  towards  an  arrangement  of  flowers  in  full 
bloom,  a  very  beautiful  effect  is  prodnced,  which  can  be 
varied  by  gradually  moving  the  instrument.  This  form 
was  called  by  Brewster  the  teleicopie  haltidoteope. 
■  Another  form  is  called  the  polyangvlmr  haltidoteope. 
(fig.  6).  The  only  essential  difference  in  it  is  that  the 
mirrors  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  anglg 
between  them  can  be 
varied  at  pleasure. 
This,  being  very  usa- 
f  nl  for  illustrating  the 
theory  of  the  instru- 
itaent,  is  the  form 
usually  found  in  col- 
lections of  phdoecphi- 
cal  apparatus. 

In  kll  the  initnunents 
above  described  only 
two  mlrrois  hare  been 
employed ;  but  obTiooi- 
1t  we  may  have  mora 
tun  two.  Suppose  «« 
wbh  to  employ  three 
mirran  enoloelng  a  tri- 
angalar  opening;  and 
that  we  alio  wish  to 
prodnoe  perfectly  eytn- 
metrlcal  ^ictnrei.  We  an  hen  limited  in  oar  choice  of  angles  by 
lbs  foUewing  condition*— flnt,  the  lom  of  the  three  angle*  whloh 
th*  miiron  maka  with  aach  odier  muit  b*  eqnal  to  180*.  and, 
secondly,  each  angle  most  be  an  even  •ubmaitiplo  of  380  .  By 
trial  it  is  easily  foand  that  the  only  angle*  which  Mtiefy  the**  con- 
didon*  an  <0',  60',  60°;  90',  «0*,  80'  ;  and  90',  46',  45*.  Henoe 
with  three  mirror*  we  mn*t  chooee  one  or  other  of  these  three  sets. 
The  Si*t  is  that  uoally  ohosan. 

Sappose  eimilarly  we  wi*h  to  .n*e  tonr  mirror*  ;  then,  we  mnat 
pat  uem  either  in  the  form  of  a  equara,  when  all  the  mirrors  are  of 
equal  breadth,  or  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  when  the  oppodte 
nurron  are  of  eqnal  breadth.  It  is  obrioas  that  in  theae  two  caaea 
only  will  the  angle  between  eaeh  pair  of  luirron  bo  an  even  rab- 
anltlpl*  d  t«0*. 

TTltb  mote  tbaa  fovi  miirois  kslsldoaoopes  cannot  h«  constracted 


Flg.<. 


so  ss  to  glTa.S7mmstiiesl  Ibrma,  sine*  sieh  of  the  intsrior  snglasof 
a  regolar  polygon  of  mora  than  four  aida*  mnst  exceed  an  even  sob- 
mnltiple  of  860*. 

See  Uarria'a  C^>Mct ;  Wood's  Optiet ;  Parkinson's  OpUa ;  Brew- 
atar'a  TnaUm  tm  tkt  KaUUtteoft.  The  laat-mentioned  ooDtaiii* 
an  aoooont  c{  the  spplieation  of  the  instrument  to  the  art  of 
designing.  (J.  BL.) 

KALGAN,  or  CEUf  o-XKi.-Eow,  a  large  dty  of  Oiina,  in 
the  province  of  Chih-li,  with  a  popnlation  eatimated  at 
from  70,000  to  100,000.  It  lies  in  the  line  at  the  Gi«at 
Wall,  137  miles  north-west  of  Peking,  "  commanding  one 
of  the  most  important  passes  between  China  and  Mongolia 
wd  the  main  road  of  the  overland  route  between  C^ina 
and  Bnasi*"  (Bnahell).  Fritsche  gives  its  position  aa  in 
iO*  60K.  lat  and  111°  61 E.  long.,  and  iU  height  above  the 
sea  as  2810  feet.  The  valley  amid  the  mountains  in  which 
it  is  situated  is  under  excellent  onltivation,  and  thickly 
studded  with  villagea,  ELalgan  consists  of  a  walled  town  cr 
fortress  and  suburbs  9  miles  long.  The  streets  are  wide^ 
and  excellent  shops  are  abundant ;  bat  the  ordinary  houses 
have  rather  an  odd  appearance,  from  the  &ct  that,  like 
those  of  Erseronm,  they,  are  usually  roofed  with  earth  and 
become  covered  with  green  sward.  Large  quantities  of  soda 
are  manufactured ;  and  the  position  of  the  town  renders 
it  the  seat  of  a  very  extensive  transit  trade.  In  eariy 
autumn  long  lines  of  camels  come  in  from  all  qnarteia  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  tea-chests  from  Ealgin  to  Kiakhta; 
and  each  caravan  usually  makes  three  journeys  in  the 
winter.  There  is  an  excellent  inn  in  the  town  frequented 
by  the  Bossian  merchants,  some  of  whom  have  permanent 
residences  and  warehouses  just  outside  the  gate.  On  the 
way  to  Peking  the  road  passes  over  a  beautiful  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  ornamented  with  marble  figures  of  monkeys, 
Jions,  tigers,  and  other  animala  The  name  Kalgan  is 
Mongolian,  and  means  a  barrier  or  "gate-beam." 

KALIDASA  is  the  most  illustrious  name  among  the 
writers  of  the  second  epoch  of  Sanskrit  literature,  which, 
as  contrasted  with  the  age  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  may  be 
characterized  as  the  period  of  artificial  poetry.  Owing  to 
the  utter  absence  of  the  historical  sense  in  the  Hindu  raee^ 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  chronological  exactness  the  life- 
time of  either  EilidAaa  or  any  other  'Sanskrit  anthor. 
Native  tradition  places  him  in  the  1st  century  B.a ;  but  the 
evidence  on  which  this  belief  rests  has  been  shown  to  be 
wholly  worthless.  The  works  of  the  poet  have  been  found 
to  contain  no  allusions  by  which  their  date  can  be  directly 
determined ;  yet  the  extremely  corrupt  form  of  the  Prikrit 
or  popular  dialects  spoken  by  the  women  and  the  subor- 
dinate characters  in  his  playa,  as  compared  with  the  Prikrit 
in  inscriptions  of  ascertained  age,  has  led  the  chief  anthori- 
ties,  Weber  and  X«asen,  to  agree  in  fixing  on  the  3d  century 
of  our  era  as  the  approximate  period  to  which  the  writings 
of  KAlidAsa  should  be  referred. 

The  richness  of  his  creative  fancy,  his  delicacy  of  sent! 
ment,  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiea  of  nature^ 
combined  with  remarkable  powers  of  description,  whidt 
are  conspicuous  throughqot  his  works,  place  K&lidiia  in 
the  first  rank  of  Oriental  poets.  The  ^ect,  however,  of 
lus  productions  aa  a  whole  is  greatly  marred  by  extreme 
artificiality  of  diction,  which,  though  to  a  less  extent  than 
in  other  Hindu  poets,  not  unfrequently  takes  the  form  of 
puerile  conceits,  and  plays  on  words,  the  matter  being 
treated  merely  as  a  means  for  displaying  dexterity  in  ths 
manipulation  of  the  language.  In  tlus  respect  his  writings 
contrast  very  anfavourably  with  the  more  genuine  poetry 
of  the  Vedas.  Though  a  true  poet,  he  is  wanting  in 
that  artistic  sense  of  proportion  so  characteristic  of  ths 
Oreek  mind,  which  exactly  ai^nsta  the  parte  to  the  wholes 
and  combines  form  and  matter  into  an  inseparable  poetic 
unity.  Eilidisa's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  drajnss,  but 
he  is  also  distinguished  aa  an  epic  and  a  lyric  poet, 
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He  vrats  thna  pujt,  tlia  ploti  of  wMeh  tQ  bear  a  gananl  !•• 
nmUuioe  to  emoh  othar,  inumnch  u  thaj  aonsist  of  Ion  iutrigou, 
vhich,  aAer  nomenas  tnd  Mamuigly  iimumouiitabl*  impcdimmiti 
of  »  nmUar  lutnn,  ue  ultinutely  brou^t  to  s  loeotMfiil  oonoluioii. 

Of  tlMM,  gaimUeJu  ii  that  which  Ml  slwaprt  jaMj  njoysd  the 
graataat  taina  and  popolaritr,  Tba  miqiiaJifiaa  piiuM  bestowed 
npon  it  bj  Ooetha  enfficientl^  gnanntMa  it*  poetio  marit  Then 
an  two  neenuons  of  the  text  in  India,  the  BengaU  and  the  Derani- 
gari,  the  latter  being  ^neTallyeonaideiedoldwMdpnTei.  QakunlaU 
was  lint  tnuulated  into  Engliah  hgr  Sir  Williun  Jones  (Calcutta, 
178S),  who  need  the  Bengalirecension.  It  waa  soon  after  tranalated 
into  Qennan  br  O.  Foratar  (1791),  and  bjr  Herder  in  180S.  An 
edition  of  the  Banakrit  original,  with  French  tranalation,  was  pnb- 
liahed  b]r  Ch<x7  at  FarU  in  1830.  Thin  formed  the  basis  of  a  tnna- 
ktion  by  Hinal  (Zurich,  1830).  Another  edition  of  the  Bengali 
recension  waa  pabliahed  by  Piema  Chandra  (Calcutta,  1860)  for  the 
nae  of  Enropesn  students.  The  DeTanigari  recenaion  waa  fint 
edited  bjr  Biwdingk  (Bonn,  1842),  with  a  Oerman  tranalation.  On 
this  were  based  the  auceeaaiire  German  tranalationa  of  Heyer 
(Tillringen.  18S1)  and  Lobedans  (Sd  ei,  Leipsie,  1861).  The  eame 
reecnaian  has  been  edited  br  Dr  0.  Bnrkhara  with  a  Banakrit-Latin 
TocabnlaiT  sad  short  Prakrit  grammar  (Brealan,  1872),  and  by 
Ftobasor  Honisr  Williams  (Oxford,  2d  ed.,  1872).  Another  edition 
wupabliahsd  st  Bombay  in  1861. 

The  Viiramonaet,  or  Unaei  mm  by  Valour,  abounds  with  fine  - 
lyrical  passages,  and  ia  of  all  Indian  dramaa  aeuond  only  to  (Uunteltf 
in  poetu  beauty.  It  waa  edited  by  Lenx  (Bonn,  1833)  and  trana- 
lated into  German  byBofer  (Berlm,  1837),  by  Hinel  (1838),  and 
br  Lobedans  (Leipdc,  1861).  The  beat  edition  is  by  Bollensen 
(Petersbm]^  184S].  There  is  also  an  English  edition  by  Uonier 
TVillismi^  a  metrical  and  proee  reraion  by  the  late  Ptoftseor  H.  H. 
Vilson,  and  a  literal  prose  translation  by  I^ofeaaor  £.  B.  Cowell 
(1861). 

The  third  play,  entitled  MdlavUdfitimOra,  has  considerable 
poetical  and  dramatio  merit,  but  is  oonfeaacdly  inferior  to  the  other 
twa  It  poneaees  the  adrantage,  howerer,  that  its  hero  Aznimitra 
and  ite  heroine  Milariki  are  more  ordinazr  and  human  onuaotera 
than  those  of  the  other  plan  It  waa  edited  by  Dr  Tullberg  at 
Bonn,  1840,  and  more  correctly  by  Bhankar  P.  Pandit,  with  Endiah 
notes,  in  1869,  and  ably  translated  into  Qennan  by  Profeeaor  Weber 
in  1866. 

Two  e^o  poems  ate  alio  attributed  to  KiUidiaa.  The  longer  of 
these  is  entitled  JBaghmxmfa,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  aams  as 
that  of  the  Sdmdj/ema,  viz.,  the  hiatory  of  Bima,  but  beginning 
with  a  long  aoeonnt  of  Us  ancestors,  the  andant  rulers  of  Ayodhya 
(edited  by  Btensler,  London,  1832).  The  other  epic  is  the  Kunut- 
rosamMosa,  the  theme  of  which  ia  the  birth  of  Kumira,  otherwiae 
called  Sirttikeya  or  Bkanda,  god  of  war  (edited  by  Stenzler,  Londrn, 
1888,  and  by  the  Ser.  K.  U.  Baneijea,  8d  ed.,  Calcnt^  1872). 
Thoogh  oontaining  many  fine  paaaages,  it  is  tame  as  a  whole. 
•  His  Wriesl  poems  are  the  Meg)iad<Ua  and  the  Siluiamhdra.  The 
Ife^aiUla,  at  the  Clond-Uesaenger,  deacribea  the  complaint  of  an 
•xiled  loTsr,  and  the  meaaage  he  aenda  to  his  wife  by  a  cloud.  It 
ia  full  of  deep  feeling,  and  abonnda  with  f  ne  deaeriptions  of  the 
beanties  of  natnre.  It  waa  edited  with  free  Engliah  translation  by 
H.  H.  Wilson  (Calcutta,  1813),  and  by  Qildemeister  (Bonn,  1841) ; 
a  Oerman  adaptation  by  M.  Htlller  appeared  at  Efinig:berg  (1847), 
and  one  by  Schmits  at  Bielefeld  (1869).  It  was  edited  by  Jonnsdn, 
with  Tocabnlary  and  Wilson's  metrical  translation  (London,  1867). 
The  .fiituaamMra,  or  Colleetian  of  the  Seasons,  ia  a  abort  poem,  of 
leas  importance,  on  the  six  aeaaona  of  the  year.  There  Is  an  edition 
by  Bohlen,  with  proae  Latin  and  metrical  Oerman  translatian 
(Leipsic,  1840). 

.  Another  poem,  entitled  the  Kalodaya,  or  Kiss  of  Nala,  edited 
by  Benaiy  (Berlin,  1880)  and  by  Yates  ^Calcutta,  1844),  which  it 
a  treatment  of  the  stoiy  of  Kala  and  Damayanti,  but  deacribea 
•specially  the  restoration  of  l^ala  to  prosperity  and  power,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Kilidisa,  but  was  probably  written  by 
another  poet  of  the  aams  name.  It  is  fkill  of^most  -Misnrd  Terbu 
conoeits  snd  metrical  exttsTagancea 

So  many  poems,  partly  of  a  rery  different  stamp,  are  attributed 
to  Kilid^i  that  it  is  scarcely  poeaible  to  aroid  the  neceaaity  of 
assuming  the  exiatanoe  of  more  authors  than  one  of  that  name. 
It  is  by  no  means  bnpiobable  that  there  were  three  poets  thus 
named ;  indeed  modem  natiT*  sstranomsrs  an  so  convinced  of  the 
•zistenca  of  a  triad  of  authors  of  this  name  that  they  apply  the 
term  Ktliri<a«  to  designate  the  number  three.  (A.  A.  U.) 

KALINGA,  or  CALnroA,  one  of  the  nine  kingdoms  of 
■onthem  India  in  ancient  times.  Its  exact  limits  varied, 
but  inclnded  the  eastern  Madraa  coast,  from  Pulicat  to 
Chieaoole^  mnning  inland  from  the  Bajr  of  Bengal  to  the 
Futem  Ohitai  The  name  at  one  time  Lad  a  wider  and 
TBgner  meaning;  eompiehending  Orisaa,  and  pnasibly 
^standing  to  the  Ganges  rallejr.    The  Ealinga  of  Flinj 


oertunfy  incliided  OriaM,  but  ktterly  it  leemi  to  have 
besB  ooofined  to  the  Telogn-speakiBg  country ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Hwen  Taang  (630  a.d.)  it  wai>  distingnUfa&d  on 
the  aoath  and  west  from  Andhra,  and  on  the  north  from 
Odra  or  Oriaaa.  The  langnage  of  the  country  is  Telngn. 
Taranatha,  the  Tibetan  historian,  speaks  of  Ealinga  as  one 
division  of  the  ooontry  of  Telinga.  Hwen  Tsang  speaks 
of  £alinga  ("  Eie-ling-kia  ")  having  its  capital  at  what  may 
now  be  identified  with  the  site  either  of  Bij&mahendn 
(Bajahmondry)  or  Coringa.  Both  these  towns,  as  well  as 
Sinhapur,  K^ngapatam,  and  Chicacole,  share  the  honoar 
of  having  been  the  chief  cities  of  Kalinga  at  different 
periods. 

EALIKOAPiLTAV,  or  CiixsaLvxriLX,  a  town  and 
port  in  Ganj&m  district,  Sladraa,  situated  at  the  month  of 
the  VamsadhAra  river,  18"  20'  20'  N.  lat,  84'  9'  60'  E 
long.  Population  (1871),  167C.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  kingdom  of  Kalinga,  and  one  of  the 
early  seats  of  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  Telngn  country. 
Signs  of  its  ancient  greatness  are  still  visible  in  the  ruins 
of  many  mosques  and  other  large  buildings.  The  place  is 
again  rising  in  importance  as  a  harbour,  being  the  only 
seie  roadstead  along  400  miles  of  coast,  and  now  a  regular 
port  of  caU  for  steamers.  The  value  of  the  imports  in 
1875-76  was  X16,iOO  ;  of  the  exports,  chiefly  rice,  seeds, 
and  sngar,  X62,800.  Ealingapatam  yields  a  salt  revenue 
to  GoTemment  of  from  £40,000  to  XeO,000  a  year. 

KALISH  (Polish,  Kalia),  the  chief  town  of  a  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name  in  Bussian  Poland,  is  situated  in 
SI*  46'  N.  lat:  and  17'  7'  K  long.,  135  miles  due  west  of 
Warsaw  on  the  banks  of  the  Prosna,  which  there  forms  the 
boundary  of  Prussia.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
cities  of  Poland,  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  possesses  a  castle,  a  gymnasium,  a  teachers'  institute, 
a  theatre,  and  a  large  public  park.  The  industrial  estab- 
lishments comprise  a  brewery,  cloth  factories,  a  ribbon 
factory,  and  tanneries.  In  1871  the  population  amounted 
to  18,038,  of  whom  more  than  8000  were  Jewa 

Xaliah  is  identified  with  the  CaUaia  of  Ptolemy,  and  ita  antiqiity 
is  indieated  by  the  abundance  of  coins  and  other  objocta  of  ancient 
art  which  lure  been  diacovered  on  the  site,  aa  well  aa  by  the  nume- 
rous grave  mounds  existing  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  modem 
times  it  has  been  the  scene  of  ''he  deciaiTe  victory  of  Augustua  tho 
Strong  over  tite  Swedish  general  Uardcfeld  on  29th  October  1706,  of 
ssveru  minor  eoniiicts  in  1818,  and  of  the  friendly  meeting  of  tho 
Snaaian  and  tlie  Pnisaian  troopa  in  1836,  in  memory  at  which 
an  iron  obeL'ak  was  erected  in  the  town  by  Nicholaa  L  ia  1841. 
The  treaty  of  1813  betweer.  Eus£a  and  Fraaaia  ii  dated  f«m  Kalish. 

KALITVENSKAY4,  a  ^tanitsa  or  camp-village  in  the 
count.7  of  the  Don  (>3ssaeks,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the 
Donets,  81  miles  east  of  Ifovotcherkaask.  The  name  is 
well  known  in  southern  Russia  through  the  excellent 
building  material  obtained  from  the  sandstone  quarries 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  increased  from 
about  1600  in  1860  to  12,700  in  1872. 

EALNA,  or  CuLVA,  a  town  in  Bardwin  district,  Bengal, 
India,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhigirathl  river, 
23°  13'  20*  K  Ut,  88°  34'  30"  E.  long,  It  is  an  im- 
portant river-side  market  town,  with  an  extensive  trade. 
The  popolatio-j  in  1873  amonnted  to  27,336,-22,463  of 
then  Hindn& 

KALOCBA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  and  capital  »f  the 
former  county  of  Bolt  (now  in:lttded  in  the  county  of 
Fest-Filis-Solt-Kis-Enn),  is  situated  in  a  marshy  but  highly 
productive  district,  3  miles  distant  from  a  steam-packet 
station  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  about  69 
miles  south  of  Budapest,  46*  SI'  N.  lat,  18'  58'  R  Ipng 
Ealocaa  is  the  see  of  the  second  of  the  four  Roman  Catholio 
archbishops  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  semi- 
nary for  priests,  a  Roman  Catholic  (Jesnit)  gymnasinm,  an 
observatory,  and  an  arehieptscopal  palace  (fonnerly  a  for-{ 
tress)  containing  a  library  of  80,()b0  Tolvaw  tnd  a  botwucail 
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collectioa.  lie  inliabitfints  nf  Kaloeta  uid  its  wide- 
ipreading  commnnitl  lands  are  for  tb«  moat  part  employed 
in  the  cdtivation  o{  the  vine,  fruit,  fiax,  hemp,  and  cereal^ 
in  the  capture  o(  nater-fowl,  and  in  fithingi  The  populatioa 
in  18S0  amounted  to  16,770,  chie&y  ilag}ram  hj  nation- 
ality and  Rom'tn  Catholics  by  creed. 

Knloou  ii  out  of  tlie  olilnt  tonus  in  Hmigiry.  Tht  praMmt 
nrclibishaprio  ia  a  darelapnunt  of  a  biaboprio  i&id  to  hara  baan 
foondad  in  the  yaar  1000  Dy  King  Stapban  the  Saint  Tha  town 
vcM  ouce  voU  fortified,  and  of  far  greater  relative  importance  than  at 
]ireiant  It  anffercd  mnch  during  the  16th  century  iTom  the  deeoIai> 
ing  hordea  of  Ottomana  irho  then  raragad  the  country.  Ealocaa  ia 
mnch  reaorted  to  aa  an  ecclsaiaatical  centre. 

KALPI,  or  CtTLPEs,  a  town  in  JsUnn  district;  Norfh- 
Westem  Frovincea,  India,  sitnated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  26*  7'  30'  N.  lat.,  79*  47'  16'  E.  long. 
Population  (1873),  16,670,  y'u.,  11,4U  Hindos  and  4156 
Mahometans  It  vras  founded,  according  to  traction,  by 
Bisdeo  or  VaandeTa,  who  ruled  at  K&mbai  from  330  to 
400  A.-D.  In  1196  it  fell  to  Kutb-nd-din,  the  viceroy  of 
Muhammad  Qhori,  and  during  the  subsequent  Mahometan 
period  it  played  a  large  part  in  the  annals  of  this  part  of 
India.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  fell  into 
tha  hands  of  the  Marhatt&a  It  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  the  campaign  of  1803,  and  since  1806  has  remained  in 
British  possession.  In  May  1868  Sir  Hugh  Boss  (Lord 
Strathnairn)  defeated  there  a  large  force  of  about  10,000 
rebels  under  the  rini  of  Jhinsl.  Eilpi  was  formerly  a 
place  of  far  greater  importance  than  at  present  It  had  a 
mint  for  copper  coinage  in  the  reign  of  Akbai ;  and  the 
East  India  Company  made  it  one  of  their  principal  stations 
for  providing  the  "commercial  investment"  A  bridge  of 
boats  on  the  Jhinsl  and  Cawnpur  road  crosses  the  river 
during  the  summer  montha  Cotton  and  grain  are  exported 
to  Cawnpur,  Mlrz&pnr,  and  Calcutta ;  and  paper  and  sugar 
candy  are  manufactured. 

EALUOA,  a  central  government  of  European  Buasia, 
■nrronnded  by  those  of  Moscow,  Bmolensk,  Orel  (OrloS), 
and  Tula.  The  area  is  estimated  at  26,694  square  mQes, 
or  according  to  the  maps  of  the  Kaluga  surveying  office 
27,407.  For  the  most  part  the  surface  is  fiat,  and  the 
culminating  point  of  the  government  is  a  hill  in  the 
northern  district  of  Meduin,  910  feet  in  height  In  the 
north-west  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  peat-bog.  The 
Oka,  a  main  tributary  of  the  Volga,  and  ita  confluents  (the 
Zhisdra,  the  Ugra,  kc),  drain  all  but  a  strip  of  coimtty  in 
the  west,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Bolva,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper.  Strata  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  prevail  except 
in  the  north,  where  Jurassic  rocks  take  their  place.  The 
coal  though  common  enough  is  of  poor  quality,  and  has 
been  comparatively  little  worked.  Clays  from  the  southern 
districts  are  employed  in  the  glass-works  of  E^luga  and 
the  surrounding  governments.  Iron-ore  is  obtained  in 
considerable  abundance  between  the  left-hand  feeders  of 
the  Bolva  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Zhixdn,  According 
to  the  reports  of  the  statistical  committee  for  1880  (Pam- 
fatnayaXniMa,  1881)  about  1,246,874  acrea  were  covered 
with  forest  (pines,  firs,  birches),  large  tracts  more  especially 
existing  in  the  2^izdra  district;  20,000  acres  consisted 
of  marsh  land,  903,680  acres  were  under  tillage,  and 
2,201,208  were  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  soil  in  most 
parts  of  the  government  is  composed  of  sand  or  clay ;  and 
it  ia  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  districts  uf  Peremnishl, 
Kozelsk,  and  Mesbtchovsk  that  the  famous  "  black  earth  " 
is  found.  Agriculture  is  in  a  comparatively  low  state  in 
Kaluga,  requiring  a  great  increase  in  the  outlay  of  capital, 
and  especially  the  keeping  of  more  live  stock  for  the 
fattening  of  the  soil 

Bye  and  o«ta  are  the  principal  crop*,  bat  the  prodaetion  ia  less 
than  the  local  demand.  Bnckwheat,  potatoea,  flax,  and  hemp  are 
also  tfvwn.      Mannfsctnrinx  indostnea  ai«  on  thn  Inoreaae,  the 


riotii  ami  ootton  fkctorisa  (mnloylng  upwarda  rf  2000  nen.  tibs 
iron-works  more  than  COOO,  ttleIlapa^milla  about  ISOO,  and  tba 
raatch-worka  more  than  1800.  The  breeding  of  canariee,  vhach  ai* 
aent  to  all  parts  of  Kaiaia,  waa  a  aaarce'<rf  lieolihood  to  SSO  )«r«<iDa 
in  1880.  Eailwaj  liooa  from  Uoaoo«  to  Orel,  bcm  Uomww  to 
Smolenak,  and  tram  Smolenslc  to  Oral  eucloaa  the  govenimsnt  ia 
a  trianele,  but  none  of  them  touch  ita  territory.  Bj  maana,  hov- 
vvcr,  c!  the  uevigaMo  streame,  a  good  deal  of  tnlEa  le  earriad  on. 
The  government  ia  divided  into  eleven  diatiieta  (»y«e41:— KaJnga, 
Moaalak,  UeahtehoTak,  Likhrin,  Kozalak,  Zhisdia,  remnaii£l, 
Mednin,  Bororak,  Ualoyaroalaveta,  and  Tamaa.  The  following  are 
the  tovna  of  more  than  £000  inhabitonta,  aooording  to  tha  ratnnje 
for  1870 :— Ealnga,  38,S0O;  Zhiidra,  11,700 ;  Borovak,  OSOO; 
Mednio,  7800;  Kozelak,  78iO;  Bnkhiaitchl.  eOSO;  llaahtehovdc, 
£450;  UaloyaroalaTeta,  5150.  The  goremmeDt  hod  a  population 
of  1,11«,372  in  1880. 

Kalcoa,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  govmunent;  is 
sitr-ted  476  feet  above  the  sea-level  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oka,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tatchenka,  114  mQea 
south-west  of  Moscow,  in  64°  31'  N.  lat  and  36°  6'  E 
long,  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
cathedral  of  the  Trinity  (rebuilt  in  the  present  cantnry 
in  room  of  an  older  edifice  dating  from  1687),  two  monastic 
establishments,  a  male  and  a  female  gymnasium,  an  eocle- 
siastieal  seminary  (with  319  students  in  1879),  an  infant 
asylum,  an  orphanage,  a  public  hospital,  a  lunatic  asyloin, 
a  hospital  fur  incurablea,  and  a  house  of  correction.  The 
principal  articles  of  production  ard  leather,  oil,  bast  mats, 
wax  candles,  starch,  and  a  particular  kind  of  cake  known  in 
Russia  by  th  e  name  of  the  town.  This  last  item  alone  counts 
for  mov'e  than  1,000,000  roubles  (£166,000)  per  annum  in 
the  local  trade.  Situated  as  it  is  on  a  navigable  river,  sad  at 
the  junction  of  important  roads,  Kaluga  is  natural! j  the 
cen^  of  no  small  commercial  activity.  Even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  ita  merchants  and  mannfactnres 
were  known  in  Leipsic,  Bremen,  and  Dantzic.  Including 
the  sub 'If  ban  villages  of  Yamskaya  and  Fodsavolya  the 
town  had  36,880  inhabitanU  in  1370. 

Tha  iirat  hiatorical  mention  of  Ealnga  ooonn  in  1389,  when 
Demetrius  of  the  Don  aaai)(ned  it  to  hia  eon ;  and  its  final  in- 
corporation vith  tha  principality  of  Uoaeow  balouga  to  tha  year 
1618.  In  1607  it  iraa  held  by  the  pretender  BalocnikoiT,  and  vainly 
beaiaged  for  four  montha  by  tha  fonea  of  Shuiaki ;  bnt  ia  '!61 9  it 
fell  into  tha  handa  of  tha  Zaporogian  hetman.  Vat  wn  it  fma 
war  alone  that  Kaluga  anfieted.  Tiro  thirds  of  ita  inhabitaBta  wen 
carried  off  by  a  plague  ;  and  in  1622  the  whole  plaoa  iraa  laid  waata 
by  a  conflagration.  It  recovered,  hovever,  and,  in  snits  of  ae'^ral 
extenslTe  eonflagrationa  (eapocially  in  174S  and  17S4)  liaacmtinnad 
to  flonriah.  The  rank  qf  chief  town  of  a  ptovinc*  waa  obtained  in 
1719.  In  1734  tha  population  numbered  13,788,  and  by  17U  lied 
increaaed  to  17,078.  On  aereral  oocaaiona  Kaluga  haa-hasu  eh-  em 
aa  the  reaidanoe  of  political  priaonen ;  amon^  others,  tlia  famnm 
Bchamyl  (see  Xumkai/a  Slarina,  1877)  spent  hu  eiile  therst 

KALVARIYA,  (».«,,  Calvary),  a  dUtrict  town  in  the 
government  of  Snvalki  in  Bussian  Poland,  on  the  tight 
bank  of  the  Bhdupa,  40  miles  south-west  of  Kovno.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  manufactures  neadlea, 
linen,  flannel,  leather,  and  eomba.  The  inhabitanta,  of 
whom  more  than  two-thirds  are  Jewa,  amounted  to  9400 
in  1867,  and  to  10,200  in  1870. 

EALW,  or  Cixw,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  govern- 
ment  district  of  Schwatxwald,  WOrtembetg,  is  situated  on 
the  !Ifagold,  about  34  miles  south-west  of  Stuttgart  by  rail 
It  is  the  seat  of  local,  civil,  and  criminal  courts,  and  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce ;  and  it  contains  a  high  school,  a 
commercial  gymnasium,  and  a  missionary  institution.  The 
industries  include  a  large  variety  of  spinning  and  weaving 
operations  in  wool  and  cotton.  Carpets,  cigars,  and  wocl- 
comba  are  also  manufactured.  The  timber  trade,  chiefly 
carried  on  with  the  Ketherlands,  is  important  The  pn- 
valence  of  malaria  renders  the  valley  of  the  JSagfM 
unhealthy.    The  population  in  1876  was  4642. 

Tha  name  of  Kalw  'emargaa  aa  early  aa  1037.  In  tha  lOddls 
Ikgt*  the  town  waa  under  the  dominion  of  an  ancient  and  powwrfal 
ftmily  of  oonnta.  whoae  poaeeaaioiia  finally  paaeed  to  WHi laming 
in  1S45l  In  1634  the  town  was  tsksn  by  the  Bsv«itaa%  and  ia 
1698  by  tha  french.  ^^  . 
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KAVALA,  a  red  powdar  uted  in  medieine  m  an 
anthelminthift  It  it  obtained  from  Mallohu  Philip- 
pitmuu,  MBlL,  •  large  shnib  or  small  tree  from  30  to  46 
feat  in  lieight,  widely  diitributed  in  Asia,  from  wnthem 
Arabia  in  the  west  to  North  Australia  and  the  Philippines 
in  the  east  The  f  mit  of  this  species,  as  of  many  other 
Eaphorbiaoeoos  plants,  is  covered  with  stellate  hairs,  among 
which  are  intermixed  mby-colonred  glands.  These  are 
foand  also  on  other  parts  of  the  plant,  especially  among 
the  down  with  which  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  is 
oorered.  Eimali  is  collected  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
forma  one  of  the  leaser  products  of  the  Ooremment  forests 
in  the  Madras  presidency  at  Kaini  Tal,  where  the  MaUotut 
is  found  growing  in  immense  qnantitiea  at  the  foot  of 
the  hilla  According  to  Mr  F.  E.  O.  Matthews,  numbers 
of  people,  chiefly  women  and  children,  are  engaged  in  col-. 
leeUng  the  powder  for  exportation.  A  quantity  of  the 
berries  is  thrown  into  a  large  basket,  and  rubbed  with  the 
hand  until  the  powder  is  removed  and  &lls  through  the 
basket,  as  through  a  sieTe,  on  a  doth  spread  below  it  to 
receive  it. 

The  collection  of  kimali  begins  in  March,  and  lasts  for 
about  a  month.  The  drug  thus  prepared  contains,  besides 
the  glands,  stellate  hairs  and  fragments  of  lesTes.  Borne 
samples,  however,  are  occsjionally  met  with  in  oommerce 
containing  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter,  which 
ia  easily  detected  by  its  slicing  when  the  kAmaliis  stirred 
up  witii  water,  or  by  the  amount  of  ash  left  when  Uie 
powder  is  incinerated  In  India  kimali  has  long  been 
known,  since  it  has  several  ancient  Sanskrit  names,  one 
of  which,  kapils,  signifies  dusky  or  tawny  red.  Undcur  the 
name  ct  wars,  kanbil,  or  qinbil,  kimali  appeara  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Arabian  physicians  as  a  remedy  for 
tapeworm  and  skin  diseases  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
and  indeed  is  mentioned  by  Faulns  Agineta  in  the  7th, 
but  it  did  not  attract  any  special  attention  in  Europe  a*  a 
medicine  until  experimented  with  by  Mackinnon,  a  surgeon 
in  the  Bengal  medical  establishment,  who  tried  it  in 
numerous  cases  of  tapeworm.  Anderson  and  other*  in 
India,  and  Leared  in  London,  confirmed  the  results 
obtained,  and  established  the  fact  that  kimali  is  an  efficient 
ttenif age.  It  was  soon  after  introduced  into  the  British 
pharmaoopceia  (1861). 

Kimali  floats  on  water,  which  seaieely  acts  on  it  even 
al  a  boiling  heat,  but  it  yields  about  80  per  cenL  of  a 
splendid  red  resin  to  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzol, 
glacial  acetic  acid  and  bisijphide  of  carbon.  When 
sprinkled  over  a  flame  it  ignites  with  a  flash  like  lycopod- 
inm,  and  yields  after  incineration  about  1*7  per  cent  of 
ash.  Lenbe  found  that  the  resin  consisted  of  two  varieties, 
one  more  easily  soluble,  and  fusing  at  176*  Fahr.  (80*  C), 
and  the  other  dissolving  leas  readily,  fuaing  at  376*8'  Fahr. 
(191*  C).  Anderson  obtained  a  substance,  named  by  him 
rottlerin,  O^^O^  by  allowing  a  strong  ethereal  solution 
of  kimali  to  stand  for  a  few  days.  This  when  purified 
by  tecrystalliiation  formed  satiny  minute  tabular  yellow 
crystals  soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  aolnble  in  cold  and 
more  so  in  hot  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Another  kind  of  kimali  under  the  Arabic  name  of  wan 
is  sometimes  exported  from  Aden,  where  it  is  shipped 
from  Harar  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  also 
collected  in  southern  Arabia  and  exported  thence  to 
the  Persian  Ottlf  and  Bombay.  The  plant,  from  whidi 
this  variety  is  obtained  is  not  known.  It  diffem  from 
true  kimali  in  having  a  deep  purple  eoloar,  in  the 
greater  ocarseness  of  its  particles,  in  yielding  12  par  cent 
of  ash,  in  having  long  simple  haus  mixed  with  it,  and  in 
becoming  quite  black  when  heated  to  from  199-4*  Fahr.  (93* 
CV)to212°Fahr.  (100°C.),at  which  temperature  true  kimali 
undergoes  no  change.    The  microscopic  structure  of  the 


glands  is  also  different,  the  rerin  cells  being  oblong  instead 
of  clttb«haped,  and  the  grains  themselves  cylindrical  or 
snboonieal  instead- of  insularly  spherical  It  is  to  this 
varied  of  kimali  that  the  Aame  wan  alone  belongs,  while 
Vimali,  kanbil,  and  qinbil  are  restricted  to  the  red  powder 
collected  in  ][udia.  In  1876-76  there  were  exportMl  from 
Aden  43,976  lb  of  wars.  Dr  Vaoghan  when  residing  in 
Adsn  in  1863  observed  that  under  the  name  of  wan  kimali 
was  also  used  as  a  dyestufF  for  silk  (Pharmaeogravhia,  p. 
373). 

Baa  Huborr,  iSMnu*  Papm,  p.  78 ;  Pluurmaeogrmkla,  Sd  al. 
^  Hi;  BanUaj  and  Trimaa,  Uid.  FUmU,  186;  Koxbiugh.  PlanU 
qfConmandel,  1798,  ii,  tab.  188;  narmaenUwalJoiiniaHi),ral 
IX.  p.  280;  Hoatar,  Acemmt  <^  Adth,  W7,  p.  187. 

KAMCHATKA,  or  KuiTOHi.nu,  a  peninsular  por- 
tion of  eastern  Siberia,  Bnssia,  stretching  south  between 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  west  and  Behring's  Sea  on 
the  east,  and  finding  its  physical  continuation  fint  in 
the  Kuiile  Islands  (of  which  Shuoshu  is  only  7  mUes 
distant  from  the  terminal  Cape  Lopatka)  and  then  in  the 


Mspcf  yamfflistlrs 

larger  islands  of  the  empire,  of  Jt^ian.  The  area  ia 
estimated  at  337,866  square  mileA  The  range  of  moun- 
tains which  forms  die  backbone  of  the  peninsula  opena 
up  towards  the  middle  into  two  distinct  bnnches,  and 
gives  the  whole  the  general  ontUne  of  an  oval  leaf.  The 
western  branch  is  the  higher  of  the  twa  Southwards  from 
67*  K.  lat  thaie  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  active  and 
twenty-six  estinet  craters,— all,  however,  except  five  OB 
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the  eMtem  nde  of  the  peninsohk  The  MtiTe  Tolcanoea 
are  as  follows: — KlyatcheTikaya  Sopka  (16,040  feet  in 
height),  SheTeljutch  (9898  feet),  Bolshajra  (i.e.,  the 
Great)  Tolbatcha  (7600  feet),  Kinmea,  Uaon,  Kiahpinitch, 
the  Qreat  and  the  Little  Semetcbik,  Zhnpaaora  Sopka 
(8196  feet),  Avatchinskajra  (836U  feet),  Aiatcha,  and 
TchaokhtcL  The  eruptions  of  Klyntchevskaya  are  not 
nnworthjr  of  being  compared  with  those  of  Monnt  Etna ; 
the  most  notable  chronicled  by  Eoropean  observers  are 
those  of  1727-1731  (lasting  foor  jrearsX  1737,  and  18BL 
More  tiian  twenty  hot  springs  are  known.  The  basis 
rocks  are  granite  and  por^yry,  with  metamorphie  schista, 
basalts,  trachytes,  and  other  Tolcanio  rocka  The  sedimen- 
tary rocks  are  mainly  of  Tertiary  and  more  particularly 
Eocene  origin ;  those  of  the  Qnatemaiy  period  have  a 
limited  area.  Native  copper,  magnetic  iron,  lignite,  amber, 
mica,  and  solphnr  are  the  chief  minerals.  Of  the  rivers 
the  largest  bears  the  same  name  as  the  peninsula ;  rising 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  central  range,  it  flows  north 
for  about  310  i^es,  and  falls  into  the  Behring  Sea.  The 
valley  of  the  Eiimchatka  forms  the  most  fertile  and  most 
popnloas  portion  of  the  peninsula  For  the  meteorology 
of  this  portion  of  Asia  the  materials  are  of  the  scantiest ; 
Dr  Wild  even  (Ifet.  Sepertorium,  snppL  vol,  St  PetersK, 
1881)  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  obeervations  as  far 
back  as  184i.  In  January  the  mean  temperature  appeara 
to  be  19 '4*  Fahr.  at  the  sonthem  point  of  the  peninsula, 
17 '6*  at  Petropavlovsk,  and  -6 '8*  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity. The  western  coast  is  vety  considerably  colder 
in  winter  than  the  east,  but  the  snowfall  is  much  heavier 
in  the  east  than  in  the  west.  Towards  the  sonth  especially 
snow  often  lies  so  thick  that  the  natives  cannot  keep 
reindeer.  During  summer  the  weather  is  very  un- 
tertain^  with  freqneot  rains  and  fogs ;  but  ih  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula  especially  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
warmth.  Vegetation,  especially  on  soils  of  volcanic 
origin,  is  remarkably  luxuriant ;  the  grass  grows  nearly 
6  feet  high,  and  may  be  cut  three  timea  In  the 
woods  berries,  mushrooms,  and  the  Martagon  lily  abound, 
the  bulbs  of  the  last  also  furnishing  food  to  the  nativea 
Beyond  the  forests  appear  Shododendron  Kamttekatieum, 
Scdix  aretica,  and  other  plants  of  an  alpine  typei,  The 
Kamchatkan  nettle — with  richly  variegated  foliage — it  a 
familiar  object  in  English  greenhouses.  Besides  the 
Eamchadales  proper  there  are  Koryak  and  Lamnt  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  the  peninsula.  By  themselves  the 
Eamchadalea  are  called  Itolm, — the  name  by  which  they 
are  nsually  known  being  a  corruption  of  Konchal,  their 
Koryak  appellatioa  There  are  not  in  all  more  than  2000 
Kamchadales,  and  the  process  of  Bnssification  is  going  on 
rapidly.  They  are  a  strong  hardy  people,  inured  to  the 
severities  of  Uie  climate,  capable  of  any  amount  of  toil  in 
the  way  of  walking.  To  their  women  they  are  affectionate, 
and  even  submissiva  In  winter  they  live  in  pits  covered 
in  with  earth  and  turf,  the  interior  being  reached  by  means 
of  a  ladder.  In  the  summer  they  occupy  slight  wooden 
sheds  {boloffam)  raised  on  high  props  or  stilts.  The  skill 
they  display  in  the  training  of  their  sledge-dogs  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  people  who  practice  the  same  art. 
With  their  sledgee  (narts) — which  measure  from  6  to  10 
feet  in  length — they  travel  4  to  8  miles  an  hour.  The 
Kamchadale  language  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  known 
group ;  its  vocabulary  ia  extremely  poor.  The  parity  of 
tiie  tongue  is  best  preserved  by  the  people  of  the  Penihinak 
district  on  the  west  coast ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Kamchatka  valley  speak  a  broken  Bnssian.  Hr 
Kennan  compares  the  sonnd  of  the  langnage  to  that  of 
water  running  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed  jug.  The  total 
population  of  the  peninsnla  were  7331  in  1863,  and  5846 
in  1870. 


Tlie  Bnntsni  mads  tbair  8nt  settlements  in  Eunchttka  in  the 
end  of  ths  17ch  oentnrv ;  ia  16t6  Vladimir  Atluoff  from  Aoa- 
dnink  fonndwl  Nizhna-Kamcliatak,  and  in  170i  KoLelelT  baoiWd 
Boliliaijetik.  About  twelra  jean  latar  the  Boaaiaos  came  for  tlw 
firet  time  bj  lea  ftom  Okhotak.  In  1720  a  anrrey of tfaepeniuaals  wa« 
undertaken  ;  ia  1725-110  it  waa  viiited  by  Bebnng'a  expedition;  and 
from  1733-15  it  waa  the  aoene  of  the  labours  of  the  Kraabeniu- 
nlkoff  and  Steller  expedition.  Diatnrbance  among  the  natiToa  in 
1 731  led  to  the  building  of  a  fort  at  Tigilek.  The  aeat  of  the  govern- 
ment ii  at  PetrapaTloTalc  In  18S6  the  ooontry  vaa  incorporated 
with  the  Haritima  FroTinoa. 

See  Eiaaheiiinnikoff,  Opuoait  XamAatti,  1786,  of  which  aa 
Engliah  tnuulation  appealed  at  Olonoeater,  176'  and  a  Genasa 
tranalation  at  liaipaio,  1774;  Leaae|>8,  Stitt  dt  /ch  XamlThathi, 
Berlin,  1791;  Krman,  JBeit,  voL  nl;  LutgAcatt,  SaKcrt.  aif/ 
tiiur  JUiM  um  dU  WM,  1812  ;  Tronaon,  Voyag*  to  Japan,  kc, 
London,  186t ;  Petermann'a  JtiMtilungtn,  1860 ;  Jtertu  tTjin- 
thnpologi*,  1872  :  Xennaa,  Tnt  Lift  <ii  Sibtria,  New  York,  1870; 
and  the  aamy  anthor'a  paper  in  Jtmm.  ofAmtr.  Otogr.  Soc,  187C. 

EAMENETS  (Polish,  Xamiaiuc),  nsusUy  diitingaialied 
as  Podolian  Kameneta  to  distinguish  it  from  Lithnanian 
Kamenets  in.  Qrodno,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  government 
of  PodoUa,  Russia.  It  is  situated  in  48*  40*  N.  lat.  and 
26°  26'  E.  long.,  982  milee  sonth  of  St  Petenbnrg,  and 
occnpiee  a  high  and  rocky  peninsula  formed  by  the  river 
Smotritch,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Dniester.  Boond 
about  the  town  lie  quite  a  cluster  of  soborban  village^ 
the  Fdish  Folwark,  the  Rnasian  Folwark,  Zinkovtani, 
Karvasami,  ke, ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
accessible  by  a  wooden  bridge,  stands  the  fine  old  castle 
which  ao  long  froifned  defiance  across  the  Dniester  to 
KhoUn.  Among  the  eedeaiastical  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Roman  Cathdic  cathedral  of  St  Peter  and 
Bt  Paul,  built  in  1S6I,  and  distinguished  by  a  minaret, 
which  recalls  the  time  when  it  was  used  as  a  moeqne  by 
the  Turks ;  the  Greek  cathedral  of  John  the  Baptist, 
dating  from  the  16th  century,  but  up  to  1798  belonging  to 
the  Baailian  monastery ;  the  Orthodox  monastery  of  the 
Trinity;  the  Catholio  Armenian  church,  founded  in  1398, 
and  possBsaing  among  its  treasures  a  missal  of  ali^tiy 
earlier  data  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  ICaiy  that  aav 
the  Tartar  invasion.  The  town  contains  further  a  Govern- 
ment gymnasium,  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  aemin- 
aries,  Jewish  colleges,  and  an  infirmary.  The  popolstioD 
was  20,699  (11,091  males)  in  1863,  comprising  9963  Jews, 
4987  Catholics,  69  Armenians,  and  66  FiroteatantiL  In 
1870  the  total  was  22,611. 

Kameneta  sppeara  to  be  fint  mentioned  in  the  Bnaatan  chronidan 
in  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  though  there  ia  aome  doubt  whether 
it  be  the  Podolian  town  that  ia  meant  Laid  wasta  in  1240  hy  the 
forces  of  Bat  j,  the  leader  of  the  Golden  Horde,  it  paaei  out  of  view 
for  nearly  a  century.  It  aftenrsrda  appaan  frequently  ia  ths  gen- 
eral history  of  the  Podolian  rrgion  ;  and  in  1434  it  waa  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  provine*  ct  Podolia,  iaatitated  by  I^dialana  IIL, 
kin^  of  Poland.  Ia  the  eonisa  of  the  16th  and  ISth  centoiiaa  it 
auflered  fivquently  from  the  invaaiona  of  Tartan,  Uoidaviana,  aod 
Turka ;  and  in  1672  the  hetman  Doraahenko,  aaaiatad  by  liahomit 
IV.,  made  hinueU  maatar  of  th«  place.  Baatorad  to  Found  by  tiia 
peaoe  of  Curlowits  (16M),  it  paaaed  with  Podolim  to  Knaaia  ia  17SS, 
and  on  the  eonatitntion  of  the  Podolian  goTammant  in  the  following 
year  obtained  ths  rank  of  govamment  town. 

KAMEN^  chief  town  of  a  department  in  the  eirde  of 
Bautzen,  Saxony,  ia  aitnated  on  the  Black  Eltter,  abont 
21  miles  north-east  of  Dresden.  It  ia  the  aeat  of  a  local 
court,  and  has  a  handsome  new  town-honae  and  a  libraiy. 
The  hoepital  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Leasing;  who 
was  bom  here  in  1729.  A  colossal  boat  of  the  poet  was 
placed  opposite  the  Wend  church  in  1863 ;  and  a  monnment 
was  nused  to  him  on  a  neighbouring  hill  in  1864.  The 
indostriee  of  Kameni  include  .  wool-epinning,  and  the 
nuurafactnra  of  doth,  crockery,  and  stoneware.  In  1876 
the  inhabitants  nnmbered  6785,  including  the  gnriaon. 

Till  the  16th  centnry  Kansas  was  known  by  tha  nam*  Diriknt- 
cham.  In  1S18  it  paaaed  by  pnrchaae  to  tha  maigrave  of  Brandea. 
burs  :  in  ISlt  it  went  to  the  Ung  of  Bohemia ;  and  ia  1<S5,  aftar 
mllerisg  much  ia  the  Hosnt*  sad  Thirty  Yean*  wan,  it  cam*  into 
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the  poMMkiui  of  Saxony.  In  1708  and  184S  it  wii  TUtod  by  oon- 
iligntion.  Aboat  0  milM  ionth-eaat  if  th«  CiitenUn  inoinut«7 
ot  Uarienstnii 

KAMES,  HzNST  HoKi,  Losd  (1696-1783),  a  philo- 
Mpher  and  Scotch  judge^  was  descended  from  an  old 
Rcotch  family,  and  was  the  ton  of  Oeorge  Home  of  Kamee, 
in. the  connty  of  Berwick,  where  ha  was  born  in  1696. 
After  receiving  a  somewhat  imperfect  education  from  a 
private  tntor,  he  was  in  1712  bound  by  indenture  to  a 
writer  to,  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  but  an  accidental  intro- 
duction to  the  comfortable  and  dignified  IMsuie  of  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  then  president  of  the  court  of  sesuon,  d»- 
termmed  him  to  aspire  to  the  higher  position  of  advocatai 
He  accordingly  set  himself  with  great  diligence  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  his  early  education,  studying  in  private  the 
▼arious  branches  of  literature  and  science  which  constituted 
the  curriculum  of  arts  in  the  Scottish  universities,  and  with 
special  interest  those  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1723,  and,  as  he  wss  unpossessed 
of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  sometimes  command  im- 
mediate success,  he  employed  hit  leisure  in  the  compilation 
of  a  volume 'which  he  published  in  1728  under  the  title  S*- 
markabU  Deeitioni  in  the  Court  of  Session  from  1716  to 
1728.  This  work  having  attracted  attention  to  his  abilities, 
his  power  of  ingenious  reasoning  and  mastery  of  law  gradn- 
ftUy  gained  him  a  leading  position  at  the  bar.  His  ptofes- 
aion^  duties  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  devoting  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  to  special  studies,  as  well  as  to  philo- 
sophy and  literature,  whLe  his  flow  of  animal  spirits,  his 
affectionate  disposition,  and  his  conversational  gifts  ren- 
dered him  very  partial  to  social  intercourse,  espeoally  with 
persons  of  cultivated  tasteti  In  1762  he  was  appointed 
a  judge  in  the  oourt  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Karnes,  and  in  1763  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  jus- 
ticiary. Through  his  wife  Agatha  Dmmmond,  whom  ha 
married  in  1741,  he  in  1761  mcceeded  to  the  estate  of 
Blair  Dmmmond,  Perthshire,  where  he  put  into  practice  a 
remarkably  bold  scheme  of  agricultural  improvement,  the 
nmoval  of  a  stratum  of  peat  on  ISOO  acres  of  land  by 
floating  it  into  the  river  Forth.  He  died  at  Edinburgh, 
27th  December  1782. 

Vhsterar  opinion  nay  ba  formed  of  the  Uteraiy  qnalittes,  the 
originalit  J,  or  the  intrinsic  valae  of  ue  publications  of  Lord  Eamn, 
tlieia  can  be  no  qucation  as  to  the  veraatility  of  taste  and  inceaaant 
diUgenc«  which  the;  imply.  The  extent  and  thoroaghneaa  of  hia 
legal  knoirledge  ia  attested  by  a  lam  number  of  separate  worb : 
Jus  Tsriii,  Ac,  1733 ;  Diaionary  ^  Dteisims,  1741  j  Aaays  cm- 
eeruiny  British  Antiquities,  1747 ;  Prineiptss  tf  ths  Law  o/Seattand, 
1754 ;  Siatuis  Li-ji  of  Scotland  abridged,  1767 ;  Sisforieal  Itao 
Trade,  1768 ;  Principles  of  Bjuity,  1760 ;  a  second  volume  of  Ji«- 
markabls  Deeiiions,  1766  ;  Slucidations  eonearniitg  ths  Omtnsrcial 
and  Statute  Law  if  Scotland,  1770  ;  and  Selected  Decisions  </  tKs 
Court  if  Seesion,  1780,  Lord  Kamea  alao  took  a  special  interest  in 
the  agneultnral  and  commercial  aOain  of  the  country.  In  1765  he 
was  appointad  a  member  of  the  board  of  truatcea  for  encouragement 
of  the  naberies,  arte,  and  msnufaeturos  of  Scotland,  and  about  the 
same  time  ha  waa  named  one  of  the  cams.iaaioneni  for  the  manage- 
ment, of  the  forfeited  eatstra  annexed  to  the  crown.  One  of  hia 
favourita  amusomenta  was  the  ombelliahmcnt  of  hia  eatate,  in  cnn- 
nexion  with  which  he  carried  into  execution  a  novel  plan  of  a  winter 

Sarden.  On  the  subject  of  agriculture  he  wrote  The  Omlleman 
'armer,  1776.  In  1765  he  published  a  small  ^mphlet  On  tAe  Flax 
husbandry  of  Scollani ;  and,  boaideaaTailinstumaelf  of  hisextensiva 
acquaintance  with  the  propriotora  of  ScoUand  to  recommend  the 
introdnction  of  manufactures,  he  toolc  a  prominent  part  io  furthering 
the  project  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
fonnden  of  the  Fhysicd  and  Literary  Society,  afterwards  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  is,  however,  aa  a  writer  on  philosophy 
that  Und  Kamea  is  best  known.  In  1761  he  published  nis  Suays 
on  the  Principles  of  Uorality  and  liatural  Seligion,  in  whick  he 
•ndearoured  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideaa,  but  conceded 
to  man  an  apparent  but  only  apparent  fireedom  of  the  will.  Hia 
statement  or  the  latter  doctrine  so  aroused  the  alarm  of  certain 
clergymen  of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland  that  be  found  it  neceasaiy  to 
-srithdraw  what  waa  regarded  as  a  serious  eiror,  and  to  attribute  man's 
deluaivs  aenae  of  froejom,  not  to  an  innate  conviction  implanted  by 
^M  )nt  to  the  infiucDcv  of  the  {wssiona,    ^n  Iniroditttim  t>  the 


Art  of  TMnMnj,  which  appeared  in  I78I,  was  followed  in  1763  by 
Sltments  of  Oriticism,  an  ingenious  and  in  soms  respects  inggestiTa 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  taste,  bat  in  many  waya  imperfeot 
and  nnaatisbcloty.  In  1774  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  &etdut 
of  the  History  of  Jfan,  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  medley  <A  opinions 
and  speoolatioDS  on  a  great  variety  of  anbjects,  bat  containing  many 
shrswa  soggestions  sad  much  cnrious  observation.  The  works  of 
Eames  as  a  whole  are  mora  remarkable  for  superficial  fertility  and 
varied  learning  than  for  real  originality,  and  hia  reaaoningis  olavar 
and  inganiona  rather  than  subtle  ana  comprehensive.  '&is  style 
is  looaa,  frequently  ineotraet  and  awkwant  in  constmetioB,  and 
abotmda  in  sxprassions  which  border  on  sUng, 

See  Life  of  Lord  Karnes,  by  A.  F.  Tytler,  Lord  'Woodhonselee,  ia 
2  vols.,  1807 

KAMMIK,  or  Ouaati,  the  chief  town  of  a  eirele  in  the 
government  district  of  Stettin,  Prussia,  is  situated  2}  mile* 
from  the  Baltic  coast,  on  the  Eamminsche  Bodden,  a  lain 
connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Dievenow.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
local  court  The  venerable  cathedral  and  the  chnrch  of  St 
Mary  are  noteworthy.  Portland  cement  and  knitted  goods 
are  produced  in  the  town,  which  has  abo  some  fishing  and 
shipping  industry.  There  is  daily  steamer  eommonication 
widi  Stettin,  about  40  miles  south-south-west  Kammin  is 
of  Wendish  origin.,  From  1175  till  1628  it  waa  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  which  at  the  latter  date  became  a  secKlac 
principality,  afterwards  incorporated  with  Brandenborj^ 
Population  in  1876,  6499. 

EAMPEK,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of 
Overyasel,  stretches  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Yssel,  about  3  j  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  is  conneccjd  by  railway  with  ZwoUe,  The  town  is 
traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  a  canal,  and  the  old  walls 
have  been  transformed  into  promenades  and  drivesL  Three 
of  the  town  gates  are  good  examples  of  the  style  of  such 
architecture  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Of  the  seven 
churches  the  most  noteworthy  is  St  Kicholas^  which  ranks 
with  the-cathedral  of  Utrecht  and  St  John's  of  Bois-le-Dao 
as  one  of  the  three  great  mediseval  churches  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  town-hall,  dating  partly  from  the  16th  eentnry 
and  partly  from  the  18th,  is  of  interest  both  from  its  archi- 
tecture and  decorations  and  for  the  value  of  the  archives. 
There  are  a  theological  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  an  upper 
burgher  school,  and  a  municipal  school  of  design ;  among 
the  beneficent  foundations  the  most  notable  is  Uie  Great 
Orphanage  The  pasture  land  of  the  vicinity  fosters  a 
considerable  trade  in  dairy  produce ;  and  thnre  ate  ship- 
yards, rope-walks,  a  tool  factory,  cigar  facf^ories,  paper 
mills,  &&  The  inhabitanU  numbered  7760  in  1840, 
11,903  in  1870,  and  1C,464  in  1876. 

Kampen  (variously  Latinised  as  Campes,  Campi,  and  Camjptnia 
ad  Isalam)  appears  as  early  as  117^  and  aoon  acquired  monieipal 
rights.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a  nourishing  cloth 
manufacture,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  it  developed 
a  larga  trade  with  Denmark  and  various  parts  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  Oermimy.    The  town  was  vainly  besiesed  by  Duke  John  of 


wars  of  the  16th  century  it  waa  occupied  by  the  forcea  of  the  States 
in  August  1672,  a  little  later  captured  by  Don'Freder'ck,  recovered 
for  the  States  by  Bennenberg  in  1678,  and  attacked  without  saccess 
by  Yerdugo  in  1684,  The  Miinster  party  obtained  poaaession  of 
Kampen  in  1672,  but  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  167II. 

Kampen  is  to  the  Dutch  what  Gotham  ia  traditionally  to  the  Eng- 
lish, orSchildaandSchSppanstadt  to  the  Qermans.  8m  E.  Uoulin, 
Sislor.  hamper  Kronijk  ;  Havaid,  Citiee  cf  the  Zuyder  Zee,  1876. 

KAMPTULICON.     See  Floor  Cloth. 

KAMBI^F,  a  district  of  Assam,  India,  aztent'.bg  alone 
both  banks  of  the  Brahmaputra,  between  26°  60'  and  26°  63^ 
K.  lat,  and  90°  40"  and  92°  2'  K  long.,  boundod  on  the 
K,  by  Bhutan  state,  on  the  £.  by  Darrang  and  Kowgong 
districts,  on  the  S.  by  the  Khisi  hills,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Qo&lp&rA  district 

Ths  general  physical  characteristics  of  Eimrip  are  those 
common  to  the  whole  valley  of  Assam.  In  the  imirediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Brahipaputra  the  land  is  k"*,  and 
exposed  to  annu^  iQ^pd^tion,     In  this  marshy  traM  reeds 
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and  e«M  flonriah  Inzariantly,  and  the  only  cnltiTation  ia 
that  of  rica.  At  a  oomparatively  abort  distance  from  the 
river  banks,  the  ground  begins  to  rise  in  nndnlatmg  knoUa 
towards  the  monntains  of  Bhut&n  on  the  north,  and  towards 
the  Khisi  territory  on  the  sontL  The  hills  soath  of  the 
Brahmaputra  in  some  parts  reach  the  height  of  800  feet 
It  is  on  the  slopes  of  these  hills,  amid  the  primeval  jungle, 
that  European  planters  have  set  ont  their  trim  tea-gardens. 
The  general  scenery  of  E&mnip  is  thus  agreeably  diversified; 
and  the  villages  are  described  as  very  pictnreBqa&  The 
Brahmaputra,  which  divides  the  district  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  is  navigable  by  river  steamers  and  large 
cargo  boats  throughout  the  year,  and  receives  several 
tribataiies  navigable  by  large  native  boats  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  chief  of  those  are  the  Mania,  CSiiul  Khoyi, 
and  Bamadi  on  the  north,  and  the  Knlsi  and  Dibm  on 
the  south  bank  Forests  cover  about  ISO  square  miles  of 
the  district,  of  which  19  square  miles  have  been  reserved 
by  the  forest  department  There  is  also  a  plantation 
reserve,  where  seedlings  of  teak,  M,  nsnt,  (dm,  and  nakor 
are  reared,  and  experiments  are  being  made  with  the 
caoutchouc  trecL 

Ths  oensos  of  1871  retumad  a  population  of  £01,781  (392,688 
msla*  and  St8,«IS  bmilet),  spread  oror  so  ares  of  StSl  sniura 
mHss.  Hindni  numlwred  EU,02j;  Ushonutaiu,  45,823 ;  Bad- 
dhiita,  182 ;  Chriatisni,  204,  of  wliom  120  an  natiras ;  and 
"othais,"  448.  Kdrarup  ia  the  Iieadquartan  of  a  aect  of  Visbnn- 
Tltn,  known  aa  Itihdpariiaiiiia,  who  an  doacribed  as  exttunely 
bigotad.  Tha  Uahomrtana  an  anppoasd  to  be  tlia  deaoaodanis  of 
tha  early  Inradara.  Tlia  aatira  Christian  oommiinitT  ia  nnder 
tha  ohiuve  of  tha  American  Baptiat  Uisiion,  vhich  haa  a  station 
at  Oanhatf  town.  The  popnlation  is  entinlv  rural,  the  only  town 
with  apwaida  of  5000  Inhabitanta  being  Oanhitl,  with  11,402. 
The  tamplea  of  Hi^o  and  Kamikhyg  attract  many  pilgrima  from 
aH  aiurtera. 

Toe  stapls  crop  of  the  diatriot  is  rioe,  of  which  then  sn  thne 
crop*.  Tae  state  is  the  landlord,  and  the  land  settlement  is  made 
diraetly  with  the  onlttratora.  The  condition  of  the  cnltlTators  is 
hi^  and  it  is  fonnd  difflcnlt  to  obtain  laboonn  for  otdinotywork. 
The  indigenoaa  mannfaotnres  an  confined  to  the  weaving  of  silk 
and  cotton  cloths  for  home  ass,  and  to  th«  msking  of  brsaa  snos  and 
platen  The  oaltiration  and  mannfactun  of  tea  an  conancted 
almost  oolely  b^  European  capital.    In  1874  then  wen  twenty-four 

filaatations,  with  2688  seres  nnder  tea,  the  out-turn  being  875,684 
k.  The  chief  exports  sn  rise,  oilseeds,  timber,  and  cotton ;  ths 
imports  an  fine  rice,  salt,  piooe  goods,  sugar,  betel  nnta,  cocoa  nnta, 
ana  hardwaro.  Education  In  1872  waa  afforded  by  146  achoola, 
attended  by  8060  jpnpila^  inolnding  a  high  achool  and  collage 
in  Ouahiti  town.  The  mean  temparatnr*  is  76*,  and  tha  avsrags 
annual  ninfall  70 '12  inchao, 

KAMTHf,  or  Eakftx^  a  large  town  and  cantonment 
in  Kigpur  district,  Central  Provinces,  India,  21*  13'  SO" 
N.  Ut,  79'  14'  30'  E.  lon^  Population  (1877),  48,831. 
Considerable  trade  is  earned  on  here  in  cattl^  country 
doth,  salt)  European  piece  goods^  and  timber.  The  town 
contains  •  large  market-pUce^  a  dispensary,  achools, 
travellers'  rest-houses,  a  Flotestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  five  Mahometan  mosques,  and  seventy  Hindu 
templea  An  extensive  parade  ground  separates  the 
cantonment  from  the  town,  which  is  built  in  broad  and 
regular  streets. 

KAMUISHIN,  or  KAmsRnr,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
Saratoff  government,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  120 
miles  south-south-west  of  Banto£^  on  the  highway  to 
Astrakhan.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  river-trade 
in  wood,  tar,  grain,  fish,  tallow,  and  garden  produce, — the 
Eamnishin  melons  especially  being  sent  to  various  parts 
of  Russia,  and  forming  the  raw  material  for  a  kind  of 
syrup  (nardtk)  manufactured  in  the  town.  The  popula- 
tion in  1861  waa  8614;  the  St  Petersburg  calendar  for 
1873  gives  the  number  as  16,698. 

Kamnishin,  it  is  said,  was  fonaded  in  1668  on  ths  Isitbank  of 
the  Kamoishinka^  for  ths  snppisSBion  of  the  brigsndsge  esnied  on 
in  the  district  Peter  L,  intending  to  make  a  canal  from  the 
stream  to  the  HovvU,  oncted  a  fort  on  its  right  bank  ;  and  in  1710 

ti;  ialuitiitaiit*  V<  ^»  9l4«r  f«t;icnfBt  tsmoved  to  the  laia*  iM*t 


and  the  town  took  ths  nams  of  Dmitrisvik.    The  jmsnit  ' 
dstes  fhim  1780,  when  ths  plsoa  bseams  tha  chief  town  ct  a 

district 

KANAKTJR,  or  CAinAXOBC,  a  town,  aeaport,  and 
cantonment  in  Malabar  district,  Madras,  India,  11*  81'  13" 
N.  lat,  75'  24'  44"  E  long^,  with  a  population  in  1871  of 
10,266.  The  sea-borne  trade  in  1875-76  amounted  to 
JE220,244  value  of  imports,  and  XI  16,248  of  ezporta 
Anglican,  German,  and  Roman  Catholic  missions  are  estab- 
lished in  the  towiL  Kanamir  belonged  to  the  Ealahasti  or 
Cherakal  rijis  till  the  invasion  of  Malabar  by  Hyder  All 
In  1498  a  Portugneae  colony  was  planted  there  by  Cabral, 
and  seven  years  later  a  factory  was  established  by  Vasco  d« 
Oama.  In  1656  the  Butch  effected  a  settlement  and  bnilt 
the  present  fort,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Myaors 
troops  in  1766.  In  1784  Kanandr  wka  captnred  by  tha 
British,  and  the  reigning  princess  became  tributary  to  ths 
East  India  Company.  From  1791  it  haa  been  the  prin- 
cipal British  military  station  on  the  Malabar  coast 

KANARA,  or  Cakasa,  Nobtb,  the  most  southerly  of 
the  eoast  districts  of  Bombay,  India,  lying  between  13* 
52'  and  15'  31'  N.  lat,  and  between  74'  10*  and  75*  7'  & 
long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Belgaum,  £  by  Dhirwfti 
and  Mysore,  &  by  South  Einara,  W.  by  the  Arabian  aea 
and  K.  W.  by  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Qoa,  with  an  area 
of  4235  square  miles.  The  chief  town  is  EArwir.  The 
main  feature  ia  the  physical  geography  of  the  district  ia 
the  Sahyidri  range  of  the  Western  Qhlt^  whicli,  running 
from  north  to  south,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  a  lowland  or 
coast  strip  (Fayanghit),  and  an  upland  plateau  (BAUgh&t). 
The  coaat-line  is  only  broken  by  the  Kirwir  headland  in 
the  north,  and  by  the  estuaries  of  four  rivers  and  tbe 
mouths  of  many  smaller  streams,  through  which  the  aalt 
water  finds  an  entrance  into  numerous  lagoona  winding 
several  miles  inland.  The  breadth  of  thi  lowlands  vniies 
from  6  to  15  miles.  From  this  narrow  oelt  rise  a  few 
smooth,  flat-backed  hills,  from  200  to  300  feet  high ;  smd 
at  plaMs  it  ia  crossed  by  lofty,  rugged,  densely  wooded 
spurs,  which,  starting  from  the  main  range  of  the  Sahyftdti 
hills,  maintain  almost  to  the  coast  a  height  of  not  lesa  than 
1000  feet  Among  these  hills  lie  well-tilled  valleya  of 
garden  and  rice  hnd.  The  plateau  of  the  Btlighit  is 
irregular,  varying  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in/height  In 
aome  parts  the  country  rises  into  well-wooded  knoUs^  in 
others  it  is  studded  by  small,  isolated,  steep  hllU  Except 
on  Ae  banks  of  streams  and  in  the  more  open  gladea, 
the  whole  is  one  broad  waate  of  woodland  and  forest  The 
open  spaces  are  dotted  with  hamlets  or  parcelled  oat  into 
nee  clearing^ 

Of  the  rivers  flowing  eastward  from  the  watarahad  of  tba 
Sahyidri  hills  tiie  only  one  of  importance  ia  the  Waxdhi^ 
a  tributary  of  the  Tungabhadra,  Of  those  that  flow  west- 
saards,  the  four  principal  ones,  proceeding  from  north  to 
aovLth,  are  the  EAU,  OnngawAli,  Tadri,  and  SharavatL  The 
last  of  these,  plunging  over  a  diff  826  feet  in  height,  about 
36  mHes  from  HonAwar  town,  forms  the  famous  Ocnoppa 
falln  The  mineral  products  of  the  district  consist  of  iron, 
limestone^  and  building  stone.  Extensive  forests  clothe  the 
SahyAdri  hilli^  and  are  conserved  nnder. the  rules  of  the 
forest  department  During  the  ten  years  1866-76  they 
yielded  an  average  annual  revenue  of  ;£39,307  to  the  state. 
Tigers,  leopards,  bears,  deer,  and  wild  hogs  are  nnmeron^ 
and  smsll  game  ia  plentiful  North  EAnaia  formed  pert 
of  Madras  till  186t,  when  it  was  tranafetied  to  Bombay 
presidency. 

Ths  census  of  I87S  ntnmed  a  population  of  808,406  (S0tt,<17 
molea  and  191,080  ikmalss),  94  to  the  sqnon  mils.  Ths  Hiains 
nnmbend  864,402  ;  Mahomstao%  n,7(e;  Ftnis,  26  ;  Ouistiain, 
12,180;andJews,S4.  TOis moat notswecthy dsss arnwi^ ths Hiadns 
an  the  Havik  Brihmans,  who  make  their  liveUhood  from  sjnse  and 
arses  nnt  pidens,    flesidss  ths  regular  Mshom^tan  popalatioB  (dt> 
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temiiMi  ftom  Hinda  oonrerU  to  laUm],  tbm  tn  two  speoUI 
clum  of  foreign  Mahomatana, — the  KaTijitu  or  ieamen,  npre- 
■entatiTae  of  early  oolonlei  of  Arab  marchanta,  and  the  Sidii  or 
deaoendanta  of  Auican  alarea  formerlj  owned  iy  Hm  FortuRneae. 
The  Chriatiana  an  nearly  all  Boman  CathoUoa,  a  few  famiUae  of 
whom  are  of  Portngaeaa  extraction,  thon^  tanib.  mixed  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  natirea  ;  the  ramaiadar  oanaiat  rf  looal  oonrorta 
or  their  deeoandanta. 

Tba  area  under  onltiration  ia  ictnmed  at  8SS,175  aorea,  or  abont 
12  par  sent,  of  the  total  ana.  Bioe  forma  the  atapla  am,  bat  rdfl, 
anatroana,  and  aafflower  an  alao  grown  to  a  canaidenDia  extant ; 
ana  oaoo•-natl^  anca-nata,  caTJamoma,  and  pepper  an  prodnoed  in 

Srdana  in  large  qnantitiea  for  home  connunption  and  fcr  export, 
nhineal  ia  urgely  exported.  Coffee  ia  grown  only  to  a  email 
extanL  KAnr&r,  Enmpta,  Anicola,  Bhatlcal,  and  Honiwar  an  the 
moat  important  aaaporta.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  at  theae  i> 
187<waa  £1,841,178,  Tiz.,  £1,199,077  azporti  and  £842,096  im- 

Eirta.  Carring  in  sandaj  vood  and  ebony  forma  an  important 
dnatrial  art  Salt  ia  largely  mannfaetnred  ondar  Government 
■aperriaion.  The  total  nrenne  of  the  dSatrlat  in  1878-77  waa 
£16S,697,  of  which  the  land  tax  yielded  £82,882,  and  foroaU 
£34,281.  Than  wen,  in  187S-76,  88  aohoola,  attended  by  4426 
pnpila.  fever  of  a  aevan  type  ia  the  raevalent  dianaae,  and  ooca- 
aionally  ragea  in  an  epidemio  foim.  The  average  annual  rainfall 
on  the  coaat  variea  f^m  100  inchea  at  Eirwir  to  188  at  Kompta; 
in  the  nplanda  it  averagea  abont  72  inchea, 

KSSARA,  or  Canasa,  South,  a  district  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Madras  presidency,  India,  bonnded  on  the 
north  by  North  K&nara  (Bombay),  £.  by  Mysore  and 
Coorg,  Sb  by  Malabar,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
an  area  of  3902  square  milea  lino  chief  town  ia  Man- 
galore.  The  district  is  intersected  \rlth  rivers,  none  of 
which  exceed  100  miles  in  length.  They  all  take  their 
rise  in  the  Western  Gh&ts,  and  many  of  them  are  navig- 
able for  boat  traffic  daring  the  fair  weather  for  from  16 
to  25  miles  from  the  coast  The  chief  of  these  streams 
are  theNetravati,  Qdrpur,  and  ChendragirL  The  general 
•cenery  of  the  district  is  varied  and  picturesque.  Abundant 
vegetation,  extensive  forests,  and  nnmerons  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms  extend  along  the  coast,  and  green  lice-fields  are 
seen  in  every  valley.  The  Western  Qli&ts,  rising  to  a  height 
of  from  3000  to  6000  feet,  fringe  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  district  Forest  land  of  great  extent  and  value  exists, 
bat  most  of  it  is  private  property.  Jungle  products  (besides 
timber)  consist  of  bamboo,  cardamoms,  wild  arrowroot, 
gall-nuts,  gambo^  catechu,  fibrous  bark,  cinnamon,  gums, 
resin,  dyes,  honey,  and  beeswax.  The  forests  formerly 
abounded  in  game,  which,  however,  is  now  rapidly  decreas- 
ing under  incessant  shooting. 

The  cenens  of  1871  retuned  a  population  of  919,  E18  (285  to  the 
■qnan  milsV  of  whom  787,188  wen  Hindna,  82,803  Uahometana, 
49,817  Chiiatiana,  and  10  "  othera."  The  onlv  towna  with  a 
popnlatlon  exceeding  2000  an  Mnlki,  Udipi,  KArikal,  Bantwal, 
and  Mangalore.  The  atsple  crop  ia  rice.  Cocoa-nut  gardens  are 
nnmerons  along  the  coaat,  and  anca  plantationa  in  the  interior. 
Oram,  bean%  £mp,  rdff,  sngar-cano,  tobacco,  and  cotton  an  alao 
grown,  bat  not  to  any  great  extent  The  chief  arttdea  of  import 
conaist  of  piece  gooda,  cotton  twiat  yam,  oils,  and  aalt  The  total 
value  of  imports  in  1878-78  waa  £188, 260^  and  the  value  of  the 
exports  £781,672,  of  wUoh  £400,000  represented  cofTee  and£175,000 
rice.  Tha  total  nvenae  of  the  diatiict  in  1870-71  waa  £238,776,  of 
whieh  £118,189  was  made  np  by  land  tax.  Eduoation  waa  afforded 
in  1871  by  108  Qovemment  and  inspected  achoola,  attended  by 
4007papila. 

KANATTJ,  an  ancient  city  in  Farmkhabad  district, 
NMth-Weetem  Provinces,  India,  271  3'  80"  N.  lat,  79° 
68'  £  lon^,  with  a  popolation  in  1872  of  17,093,  viz, 
10,864  Hindus  and  6229  Mahometans.  Eanaig  in  early 
time*  formed  the  capital  of  a  great  Aryan  kingdom,  and 
the  Onpta  dynasty  extended  their  sway  over  a  large  portion 
of  Upper  India,  The  prosperity  of  the  city  dates  from  a 
preliutorio  period,  and  seems  to  liave  culminated  about  the 
6th  century.  In  1018  it  fell  before  Mahmiid  of  Qhaxnl, 
and  again  in  1 191  before  Mnhammad  Ghori.  The  existing 
mins  extend  over  the  lands  of  five  villages,  and  ocsapy  a 
semicircle  fully  4  milei  in  diameter.  Among  the  antiqui- 
tie«  tiM  thrioe  of  ^^}&  Jaip&l  renks  first  in  interest,    Xhe 


great  moaqne,  which  bean  the  naine  of  Slti'a  Kitchen,  also 
dates  back  to  Hindn  times.  Hinduism  in  Lower  Bengol 
dates  its  legendary  origin  from  a  BrAhman  migration  soa(li> 
wards  from  this  city,  about  800  or  900.  To  this  day  all 
Brihmans  in  the  lower  provinces  trace  their  descent  from 
one  pr  other  of  the  five  Briihman  emigrants  from  Kananj. 

KANDAHAR,  the  largest  city  in  Afghanistan,  is  situated 
in  n°  37'  N.  lat  and  6&°  43'  K  long.,  at  a  height  of  3100 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  370  miles  distant  from  Herat  on 
the  north-west,  by  Oirishk  and  Farrah, — GIrishk  being  75 
miles,  and  Forroh  226  miles  from  Kandahar.  From  Cabal, 
on  the  north-east,  it  is  distant  316  miles,  by  Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai  and  Qhazni, — E^elat-i-Ohilzai  being  86  miles,  and 
Ghazni  226  miles  from  Kandahar.  To  tha  Fishin  valley 
the  distance  is  abont  110  miles,  and  from  Fishin  to  India 
the  three  principal  nmtes  measure  approximately  os  fol- 
lows:— by  the  Zh6b  valley  to  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  300 
miles ;  by  the  36a  valley  to  Dera  Ghozi  Khan,  276  miles ; 
by  Quetta  and  the  Bol.^  to  Dadur,  126  miles;  and  by 
Chappar  ^nd  Kari  (the  proposed  railway  ronta)  to  Sibi, 
120  miles.  Sibi  ia  connected  by  roil  with  the  teat  of 
India.  Immediately  round  the  city  is  a  plain,  highly 
cultivated  and  well  populated  to  the  south  and  west ;  but 
on  the  north-west  this  plain  is  barren,  and  is  bounded  by  a 
doable  line  of  rough  and  precipitous  hills,  rising  to  about 
1000  feet  above  its  general  level,  and  breaking  its  dull 
monotony  with  irregular  lines  of  scarped  precipices,  crowned 
with  fantastic  pinnacles  and  peaks.  To  the  north-weet 
these  hills  form  the  watershed  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Argandab  and  the  Tamak,  nntil  they  are  lost  in  the  monu' 
tain  mosses  of  the  Eazarajat, — a  wild  region  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  Tartar  origin,  wMch  efi'ectnally  shuts  off  Kandahar 
from  eonunnnication  with  the  north.  On  the  south-west 
they  lose  themselves  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Registan,  which 
wraps  itself  round  the  plain  of  Kandahar,  and  forms  another 
impassable  barrier. 

But  there  is  a  break  in  these  hills, — a  gate,  as  it  were,  to 
the  great  high  road  between  Herat  and  India ;  and  it  is 
this  gate  which  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  so  effectually 
guards,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  strategic  importance. 
Other  routes  there  arey  open  to  trade,  between  Herat  and 
northern  India,  either  following  the  banks  of  the  Hari 
Bod,  or,  more  eircnitously,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Helmand  to  Cabal ;  or  the  line  of  hills  between  the 
Argandab  and  the  Tamak  may  be  crossed  close  to  Khelat- 
i-Ghilxai ;  but  of  the  two  former  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  not  ways  open  to  the  passage  of  Afghan  armies  owing 
to  the  hereditary  bitterness  of  hostility  existing  between 
the  Eim&k  and  Haz&ra  tribes  and  the  Afghans  generally, 
while  the  latter  is  not  beyond  striking  distance  from 
Kandahar.  The  one  great  high  road  from  Herat  and  the 
Persian  frontier  to  India  is  that  which  passes  by  Farrah 
and  crosses  the  Helmand  at  Oirishk,  Between  Kandahar 
and  India  new  and  feasible  means  of  commnnication  are 
being  discovered  with  every  geogi^hical  search  into  the 
intermediate  country.  To  the  north-west,  and  parallel  to 
the  long  ridges  of  the  Tamak  watershed,  stretches  the 
great  road  to  Cabul,  the  same  which  was  traversed  by  Nott 
in  1842,  and  by  Stewart  and,  more  recently,  by  Roberts  in 
1880.  Between  this  and  the  direct  route  to  Fishin  is  a 
road,  well  known,  though  never  yet  traversed  by  a  British 
force,  which  leads  through  Maruf  to  the  Kundar  river  and 
the  Guleri  Pass  into  the  plains  of  Hindnstan  at  Den  Ismail 
Khan.  This  is  the  most  direct  route  to  northern  India, 
but  it  involves  the  passage  of  some  rough  country,  whero 
lies  the  great  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Helmand 
and  the  Indus.  But  the  best  known  road  from  Kandahar 
to  India  is  that  which  stretches  across  the  series  of  open 
stony  plains  intenpened  here  and  there  with  rocky  hills  of 
irrejpilar  fonnation  leading  tP  th^  foot  of  the  pass  wraM 
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the  Kojak  nnge,  on  tlie  far  side  of  which  from  Kandahar' 
lies  the  T&lley  of  Pishin.  The  panage  of  the  Kojak 
iaTolves  a  rise  and  fall  of  some  2300  feet,  bat  an  excellent 
road  now  crosses  the  pass.  The  proposed  line  of  railway 
to  Kandahar  follows  an  easier  bat  comparatively  waterless 
roate,  tarning  the  Kojak  at  Qwaja  (about  26  miles  south- 
west of  the  Kojak  Pass),  and  involving  no  serious  gradients. 
Between  the  Pishin  valley  and  India  are  several  routes,  all 
more  or  less  open  to  a  force  equipped  for  mountain  war- 
fare, of  which  the  best  known  are  the  BoUn  and  the 
Chappar  (or  Nari)  passes  from  the  plattfau  of  Afghanistan 
to  tiie  plains  of  Sind  at  Jacobabad;  and  the  Zh6b  and 
the  B6ri  valley  routes  leading  through  the  Snlimani  range 
to  Dera  Ismail  and  Dera  Qhazi  Khan  respectively.  The 
Bori  valley  was  the  line  followed  by  Sir  ii.  Biddulph  in 
1879,  and  it  diverges  but  slightly  from  that  known  as  the 
Tfaal-Chotiall  route.  Thus  Kandahar  becomes  a  sort  of  focns 
of  all  the  direct  routes  converging  from  the  wide-stretching 
western  frontier  of  India  towards  Herat  and  Persia,  and 
the  fortress  of  Kandahar  gives  protection  on  the  one  hand 
to  trade  between  Hindustan  and  Herat,  and  on  the  other 
it  lends  to  Cabal  security  from  Herat  invasion. 

Kandahar  is  approximately  a  square-built  city,  snr- 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  about  3}  miles  circuit,  and.  from  2S 
to  £0  feet  high,  with  an  average  breadth  of  16  feet  Out- 
aide  the  wall  ia  a  ditch  10  feet  deep.  The  eity  and  its 
defences  are  entirely  mud-built,  with  no  pretensiona  to 
architectural  beauty.  There  are  four  main  streets  croising 
each  other  nearly  at  right  angles,  the  central  "ehouk" 
being  covered  with  a  dome.  These  streets  are  wide  and 
bordered  with  trees,  and  are  flanked  by  shops  with  open 
fronts  and  verandahs  much  after  the  nniveraal  fashion  of 
the  East  There  are  no  buildings  of  any  great  pretension 
id  Kandahar,  a  few  of  the  mora  wealthy  Hindus  occupying 
the  best  houses.  The  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah  is  the  only 
attempt  at  monumental  architecture.  This,  with  its  rather 
handsome  cupola,  and  the  twelve  minor  tombs  of  Ahmed 
Shah's  children  grouped  around,  contains  a  few  good  speci- 
mens of  fretwork  and  of  inlaid  inscriptions.  The  four 
■treets  of  the  city  divide  it  into  convenient  quarters  for  the 
Mscontffiodation  of  its  mixed  population  of  Duranis,  Ghiliaia, 
Parsiwans,  and  Kaknris,  numbering  in  all  some  30,000 
souls.  Of  these  the  greater  proportion  are  the  Parsiwans 
(chiefly  Kisilbasfaes). 

It  u  reckoned  that  then  are  1600  shops  and -182  moaqnea 
in  the  city.  The  mnllas  of  these  mosques  an  generally 
men  of  considerable  power.  The  walls  of  the  city  an 
pierced  by  the  four  principal  gates  of  "  Cabal,''  "  Shikar- 
pur,"  "  Herat,"  and  the  "  Idgah,"  oppoute  the  four  main 
streets,  with  two  minor  gatei^  called  the  Top  Khana  and 
the  Bardorani  respectively,  in  the  western  half  of  the  city. 
The  Idgah  gate  passes  throngh  the  citadel,  which  is  a 
square  built  enclosure  with  sides  of  about  '260  yards  in 
length.  The  flank  defences  of  the  main  wall  are  insuffi- 
cient ;  indeed  there  ia  no  pretence  at  scientific  sti-nctnre 
abont  any  part  of  the  defences  ;  but  the  site  of  the  city  is 
well  chosen  for  defence,  and  the  water  supply  (drawn  by 
canals  from  Ae  Argandab  or  derived  from  wells)  ia  good. 

About  i  miles  west  of  the  present  city,  stretched  slong  the 
slopei  of  t  rooky  ridse,  and  extending  into  the  pltins  at  its  foot,  are 
the  rains  of  tlie  old  dty  of  Etadsnu  *m  it  eziated  nntil  it  tu 
sacked  and  plnndered  by  Kadir  Shah  in  17S8.  From  th*  top  of  the 
ridge  *  small  dtadel  overlooks  the  half-buried  mini.  On  the  north- 
east face  of  the  hill  forty  atepa,  cut  ont  of  tolid  limestone,  lead  up- 
ward to  a  small,  dome-roofed  receea,  vhich  contains  some  interesting 
Persian  inscriptiona  cnt  in  relief  on  the  roct  recording  paiticnlars 
of  the  historv  of  Kandahar,  and  defining  toe  vast  extent  of  the 
kingdom  of  toe  emperor  Baber.  Popnlar  belief  ascribes  the  fonada- 
tion  of  the  old  city  to  Alexander  the  OnaL 
)  Althoogh  Kiiii  Jahar  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  government, 
U  is  nevertheless  by  far  the  most  inportant  trade  centre  in 
Afgbsnistsn,  «nd  the  revenues  pf  the  Kandahar  prgvinos  assist 


Isigely  is  anpportlng  the  chief  power  st  Cabal.  There  ai»  aa 
manufactures  or  iudustriea  of  any  importanoe  peculiar  to  Keiiilahar, 
but  the  long  lines  of  baaaara  display  gooda  from  England.  Hiu^a, 
Hindostan,  Fenia,  and  Turkestan,  embracing  a  trade  area  aa  iMtfst 
probably  aa  that  of  any  city  in  Asia.  The  rastoma  and  town  dins 
tosether  amount  to  a  anm  eqnal  to  the  land  terenne  of  the  Kiin- 
diuiar  province,  which  ia  of  ooDsideiablo  extent,  stretching  to  Pul-i- 
Sangin,  10  miles  south  of  Khelat-i-Ohikai  on  Ott  Cabnl  aide,  to 
the  Helmand  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Hazara  oonntry  on  the  nortli. 
Although  Farrah  has  been  governed  from  Ejmdabar  since  I8t3,  ill 
revenuea  are  not  reckoned  as  a  part  of  those  of  the  prorincei  Tho 
land  revenoe  proper  ia  assessed  in  grain,  the  salaries  of  QoTcm- 
ment  officials,  pay  of  soldiers,  (us.,  being  diabareed  by  "batmtB" 
or  orden  for  gram  at  rates  fixed  by  Government,  asoally  abont  90 
per  cent,  above  the  city  market  pnoea.  The  land  nvenne  fior  tlis 
year  1877-78  amounted  to  610,000  mpees  English.  English  goods 
imported  from  Knrraohue  pay  upwards  of  18  por  cent  on  thair 
value  at  Kandahar.  By  the  time  they  are  exposed  for  sals  at 
Herat  they  pay  upwards  of  28  per  cent  ad  valorem.  KsvsrthcUM 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  goods  sold  at  Hetst  are  imported 
by  Kurraohee  and  Kandahar — a  fact  which  testifiea  to  th*  eivat 
Inseourity  of  trade  between  Ueshhed  and  Herat  Borne  of  the 
itema  included  as  town  dues  sre  curious.  For  instance,  the  tariff 
on  animals  exposed  for  sale  includes  a  charge  of  C  per  cent  ad 
vaioMm  on  slave  girls,  besides  a  charge  of  1  rupee  per  head.  Tba 
kidney  fat  of  all  aliaep  and  the  diina  Si  all  goats  slaughtered  in  tha 
publio  yard  ai«  perquisites  of  Qoremmcnt,  the  former  being  tutd 
for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  which,  with  anuff,  is  a  Government 
monopoly.  The  imports  consist  chicflj  of  Englidi  gooda^  indigo^ 
cloth,  boots,  leather,  augir,  salt  iron,  and  copper,  from  Hindostan. 
and  of  ahawjs,  carpets,  **b&rak"  (native  woollen  dothy  poatiiu 
(coats  made  of  skins),  ahoea,  silks,  opium,  and  csrpets  from  Heshhed, 
Herat,  and  Turkestan.  The  exports  are  wod,  cotton,  madder,  ennt- 
min  seed,  asofcetida,  fhiit,  ailk,  and  horses.  The  system  of  coinage 
is  also  curious :  105  English  rupees  are  melted  down,  and  the  sUoy 
extracted,  leaving  100  rupees  worth  of  silver ;  295  more  Knglisw 
rnpeea  are  then  melted,  and  the  molten  metal  mixed  with  the  lOfl 
rapeea  allver ;  and  out  of  this  808  Kandahari  rupees  are  coined.  Aa 
the  Kandahari  rupee  is  worth  abont  8  annaa  (half  an  English  rupee) 
the  Qovemment  thus  realises  a  profit  of  1  per  cent  Oovcni- 
ment  accounta  an  kept  in  "Ehsm"  rupees,  the  "Khsm"  batnn 
worth  about  fire-sixths  of  a  Kandahari  rupee ;  in  other  worda^  it 
about  equals  the  franc,  or. the  Persian  "kentn.'  Immediatdy  ta 
the  eoatn  and  west  of  Kandahsr  is  a  stretch  of  wU-inigated  and 
highly  cultivated  country,  but  it  is  th*  valley  of  the  Argandab  tliat 
posseesee  the  chief  local  wealth  of  agtienlturs,  and  which,  from  tha 
luxuriant  abundance  of  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  offers  the  uoat 
striking  scenes  of  landscape  beauty.  Tho  wide  extent  of  'Uis 
pomegranate  fields  forms  a  atriking  fbatun  in  the  volley, — tha 
pomegranatea  of  Kandahar,  with  its  "  sirdar  '  melons  and  grape^ 
being  nnsqnalled  in  qnality  by  any  in  the  Eaat  The  viaea  an 
grown  on  artificial  bonka,  pronibly  for  want  of  the  ncoeasoij  wood 
to  trellis  them, — the  gtu^  being  largely  exported  ia  a  semi-dried 
state.  Fruit,  indeed,  besides  being  largely  exported,  fonna  the  chief 
stajde  of  the  food  supply  of  the  inhabitants  throughout  Afghamia- 
tan.  Th*  art  of  Irrigation  is  so  well  understood  thst  the  water 
supply  is  at  time*  exhaosted,  no  river  water  bdag  allowed  to  ran 
to  waste.  The  plains  about  Kandahar  sn  chiefly  watered  by  canal* 
drawn  from  the  Argandab  near  Baba-wali,  and  condooted  throng 
the  same  gap  in  the  hilla  which  admita  the  Herat  road.  The  amount 
of  irrigation  and  the  number  of  water  channels  form  a  conaideraU* 
impediment  to  the  movement  of  troope,  not  only  immediately  about 
Kandahar,  but  in  all  diatricts  when  the  main  riven  and  atnama  on 
bordered  by  green  bands  of  cultivation.  Irrigation  by  "kares  "  i* 
also  laroely  resorted  ta  The  karex  is  a  ^stem  at  nndsivrouDd 
channslBttg  which  usually  tap*  a  bvb-aaifsoe  watsr  supply  at  the  foot 
of  some  of  the  msny  ruggoa  and  apponntly  waterloas  hills  which 
cover  the  fsce  of  the  country.  The  brosd  cullahi  which  seam  their 
sides  frequently  possess  a  suoply  of  water  aoms  distonc*  below  the 
surface  which  can  b*  tapped  by  boring.  The  water  ii  not  brought 
to  the  aurface,  but  is  earned  over  long  distances  by  an  nsdergronnd 
channel  or  drain,  which  ia  constracted  by  sinking  shafta  at  intervals 
along  the  required  eonne,  and  connecting  the  shafts  bv  tunndling. 
The  general  agricaltqral  produots  of  the  country  sn  wheat  barley, 
poise,  frnit  madder,  asoicetida,  lucerne,  dover,  and  tobacco. 

Of  the  mineral  resource*  of  the  Kandshsr  district  not  mudi  a 
known,  but  an  abandoned  gold  mine  exists  about  2  miles  north  d 
the  town.  Some  general  idea  of  the  re*oarce*  of  the  Ksndabai 
district  may  be  gathered  from  the  iaot  that  it  aupplied  the  British 
troope  with  everything  except  luxuries  during  th*  entire  period 
of  occupation  In  1879-81  ;  and  that,  in  spit*  of  the  great  atrain 
thrown  on  thoae  teeaorces  by  ths  presence  of  the  two  armies  d 
Ayub  Xhaa  and  cf  G*n*ial  Bob*rt^  and  after  ths  total  ioilnn 
of  the  outamn  crop*  and  only  a  partial  harvest  the  previous  spring 
th*  army  was  fed  without  great  difficulty  nntil  the  final  etaona- 
tton,  at  on».thltd  of  th*  prioe*  paid  in  Qnstta  for  snppli**  drawn 
ft«m  India- 
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C«n«U]Mr  luw  t  htormr  Itbtorjr.  Saltan  llalimad  of  Gliun!  took 
h  in  t}i«~llth  otntnrr  (lom  Iho  Afihtui  vrho  thau  held  iU  In  tlis 
bogianing  of  tlifl  13ta  oontuiy  it  vas  taken  by  Jenghlj  Kkan,  and 
in  the  14th  by  Tiinar.  In  1507  it  vas  captured  by  the  emperor 
Baber,  bat  ahortly  aftorvanla  it  fell  aj^in  into  Afghan  banda,  to  be 
ntaken  by  Baber  in  1S21.  Baber'a  ion,  Hnmaynn,  agreed  to  cede 
Kandahar  to  Periia,  but  failed  to  keep  hie  worn,  and  the  Ponians 
beaieged  the  place  anaacceaafolly.  Thoa  it  lemained  in  the  poaaea- 
(ion  of  the  lloghnla  till  162S,  when  it  va*  taken  by  Shah  Abbaa. 
Aarangzebe  tned  to  take  it  in  Itit  with  SOOO  men,  bnt  failed. 
Another  tttera^t  in  1652  vaa  equally  nnanocaaafuL  It  remained  in 
Peraian  poaaeaaion  till  1709,  when  it  vai  taken  by  the  Afghani,  bat 
waa  retaken  after  a  two  yaara'  aiege  by  Nadir  Shah.  Kadir  Shah 
was  aaaaaiinated  in  1749,  and  immediately  on  hearing  the  newa  of 
hia  death  Ahmed  Shah  (Abdalli)  aeized  Kadir  Sba^a  treaanre  at 
KaiAdahar,  and  proclaimed  himielf  king,  with  the  conaent,  not  only 
of  the  Afghana,  bat,  itrange  to  lay,  of  the  Hazdraa  and  Balaohia  na 
well.  He  at  once  changed  the  eite  of  the  citT  to  ita  preaent  poaitloni 
and  thaa  foanded  the  Afghan  kingdom,  witn  modern  Kandahar  aa 
ita  capital.  Ahmed  Shan  died  in  1778,  and  waa  aaccseded  by  hia 
aon  Taimar,  who  died  in  1793,  and  loft  th«  thione  to  hia  aon  Zamin 
Shah.  Thia  prince  waa  de-xwod  by  hia  half  brotber  Uahmod,  who 
waa  in  hia  torn  depoaed  by  Shah  Snja,  the  full  brother  of  ZamaB 
Shah.  After  a  ahort  reign  Shah  Snja  waa  compelled  to  abdicate 
from  hia  inability  to.tepreia  the  riaing  power  of  Fatteh  Khan,  a 
Barakiai  chie^  and 'ha  took  nfnge  flrit  with  Baqjit  Singh,  who 
then  ruled  the  Punjab,  and  finally  aecured  the  protection  of  Britiih 
power.  Afghaniatan  waa  now  practically  diamembered.  Mahmnd 
waa  leinatated  by  Fatteh  Khan,  whom  he  appointed  hia  Tizier,  and 
whoaa  nephewi,  Doet  Mahommed  Khan  and  Kohn  dil  Khan,  ha 
placed  reapeotirely  in  the  goremmenta  of  Cabal  and  Kaudaliar. 
Fatteh  Khan  waa  barbaroouy  murdered  by  Kamian  (Uahmud'a 
aon)  near  Ohaini  in  1818 ;  and  in  retaliation  Uahmnd  himaelf  waa 
driren  from  power,  and  ib»  Bankzai  clan  aecured  the  aorereignty 
of  Afghaniatan.  'Wliile  Doat  Mahommed  held  Cabnl,  Kandahar 
became  temporarily  a  aoit  of  independent  ehie&bip  nnder  two  or 
three  of  hia  brothen.  In  1839  the  cauaa  of  Shah  Siqa  waa  aotirely 
aapported  by  the  Biitiih.  Kandahar  waa  occnpiad,  and  Shah  Snja 
leinatated  on  the  throne  of  hia  anceatora.  Doat  Mahommed  waa 
defeated  near  Oibul,  and  after  aurrendar  to  the  Britldi  foroe,  waa 
deported  into  Hinduatan.  The  Britiah  army  of  occupation  in 
aouthem  Alighaniitan  oontinned  to  occupy  Kandahar  from  1839  till 
the  autumn  of  1842,  when  General  Nott  marched  on  Cabal  to  meet 
FoUock'a  adranoe  iirom  Jalalabad.  The  cantonmenta  near  the  d^, 
built  by  Nott'a  diriaion,  wet*  repaiiad  and  again  ocoapied  by  the 
Britiah  army  in  1879,  when  Shere  Ali  waa  dnren  from  power  by 
the  inTaiion  of  Afghaniatan,  nor  war*  they  finally  eracnatad  till  the 
apring  of  1881.  (T.  H.  a') 

EAKDI,  •  town  in  Uanhidib&d  dUtrict,  Bengal,  India, 
in  23°  58'  N.  lat,  88°  6'  1'  R  bng.,  with  s  population  in 
1872  of  12,016,  viz.,  Hindoj),  10,  452;  Mahometans,  1616 ; 
"othera,"  48.  It  is  the  leaidence  of  Uie  rijia  of  F&ikp&ri, 
a  wealthy  an'^  deront  Hindn  family.  The  founder  of  this 
family  waa  Oangi  Govind  Sinh,  the  bania  of  Warren 
Hastings,  who  waa  bom  at  K&ndl,  and  retired  thither  in 
his  old  age  with  an  immense  fortune.  His  name  haa 
acqnirsd  celebrity  for  the  moat  magnificent  iraddha,  or 
funeral  obsequies,  ever  performed  in  Bengal,  celebrated  in 
honour  of  his  mother,  at  a  coat,  it  ia  aaid,  of  £200,006. 

ELAl^DY,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  situated  towards  the  heart  of 
the  island,  at  a  height  of  1713  feet  above  the  ses,  74^ 
miles  by  rail  from  Colombo.  It  lies  round  the  margin  of 
an  artificial  lake  constructed  by  the  last  king  of  Eandy  in 
1806,  and  is  beautifnlly  aurronnded  by  hills.  The  most 
striking  olgeets  of  itaterest  are  the  temples  (of  which  twelve 
are  Buddhist  and  fonr  Brahman),  the  tombs  of  the  IfjinHian 
king!,  and  the  various  buildings  of  the  royal  residence, 
partly  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  partly  utilized  by  the 
Government  Of  the  temples  the  Dalada  Ualagawa  ia 
worthy  of  particular  mention ;  it  claims,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, to  be  in  possession  of  a  Buddha  tootL  Eandy  is 
the  .teat  of  a  Government  agent  and  of  a  district  judge,  and 
regular  aessioos  of  the  criminal  cotirt  at«  held  in  the  town. 
As' a  manicipality  (constituted  in  1866,  and  divided  into 
jfive  ward*  in  1871)  it  is  governed  by  a  body  of  eight  conn- 
jeiJlora,  Among  the  pnblio  buildings  and  institutions  are 
|the  Government  hoiue  or  parilion,  erected  in  1824,  the 
iplantert*  association,  two  libraries,  an  industrial  school,  and 


Trinity  College,  established  in  1857,  and  reoponrd  in  1S71 
after  bsing  closed  for  six  years.  The  Church  Miwionary 
Society,  to  which  the  college  owed  ita  existence,  began  its 
laboan  in  1818. 

Kandy  wu  oecnnied  by  the  Fortuj^cae  in  the  If  th  century  and 
by  tho  Dutch  in  17(3  ;  but  in  both  initences  the  netire  kings  auo- 
ceeded  in  abaking  off  the  foreign  yoke.  The  Biitish  got  poaaeaaion 
of  the  place  in  1803,  but  the  ganiaon  arterinnla  eanitalated  and 
were  maiaacred,  and  it  waa  not  till  1814-15  that  the -king  wia 
defeated  and  dethroned.  The  British  autbority  waa  formally  estab- 
liahed  by  the  conrention  of  March  2,  181S.  In  1848,  owing  to  an 
attempt  at  rebellion,  the  ton-n  \raa  for  a  time  under  martlid law. 

KANE,  Elisha  Kknt  (1820-1857),  American  traveller, 
scientist,  and  arctic  explorer,  was  born  in  Philadelphio,  on 
February  3,  1820,  the  eldest  of  seven  children.  His  father 
was  judge  of  the  eastern  district  of  Philadelphia,  and 
through  both  parents  he  inherited  a  mixture  of  Irish, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Dutch  blood.  Id  his  boyhood,  in 
spite  of  feebleness  of  body,  he  was  remarkable  for  hia 
activity,  vivacity,  and  energy.  While  still  at  school  he 
showed  a  fondness  for  out-door  pastime  and  enterprise, 
and  a  decided  leaning  towards  scientific  purauits.  Having 
chosen  civil  engiueering  as  a  profession,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Virginia,  where  he  continued  to  show  his  taste 
for  science,  especially  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  physical 
geography.  A  violent  attack  of  heart  disease,  however, 
which  stuck  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  induced  him 
to  abandon  engineering  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine^  He  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  in  1842,  having 
already  acquired  a  reputation  in  physiological  rosearcL 
In  1843  Eane  entered  the  U.S.  navy  as  surgeon,  and  waa 
appointed  to  the  "  Brandywine,"  commissioned  to  carry 
Hr  Webster  as  U.S.  minister  to  China.  While  the  vessel 
remained  at  Rio  Janeiro  the  restless  and  eager  Eane  mode 
a  journey  to  the  skirts  of.  the  Andes  and  explored  their 
geology.  Leaving  the  ship  again  at  Bombay,  he  indulged 
his  irrepressible  exploring  proclivities  by  a  Journey  np 
country,  rejoining  his  ship  at  Ceylon.  On  his  arrival  at  his 
destination,  Macao,  he  provided  a  substitute  for  his  post 
in  the  embassy,  crossed  and  explored  the  island  of  Luzon, 
viaited  the  mysterious  volcano  of  Tael,  and,  amid  many 
difficnitiea,  descended  ita  steep  crater,  bringing  up  with 
him  specimens  of  its  lava  Emally  resigning  his  position 
on  the  embassy,  he  practised  for  a  time  at  Whampoa,  where 
he  was  stricken  down  by  rice  fever.  In  August  1844  he 
left  China,  and,  returning  by  India  (where  he  visited  the 
Himalayas),  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  reached  home  in  1846.  In  May  of  that 
year  he  was  ordered  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  he 
visited  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  and  canght  the  African 
fever,  which  told  severely  on  his  constitution.  On  his  re- 
turn in  April  1847,  he  exchanged  the  naval  for  the  military 
service^  and  was  sent  to  join  the  U.S.  army  in  Mexico^ 
where  he  had  some  extraordinary  adventures  in  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  his  destination,  and  where  he  was  again  laid 
down  with  fever.  In  February  1849  he  was  presented  with 
a  sword  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  same  year 
made  a  visit  to  the  Mediterranean  and  afterwards  to  the 
West  Indies.  On  the  fitting  out  of  the  first  Grinnell  ex- 
pedition, in  1850,  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  Eane 
was  appointed  surgeon  and  naturalist  nnder  Lieutenant  De 
Haaven,  who  commanded  the  two 'ships,  the  "Advance" 
and  "^  Rescue."  The  expedition  left  Kew  Tork  on  May 
22d ;  and  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months,  during  nine 
of  which  the  ships  were  ice-bound,  they  returned  without 
having  fotmd  any  trace  of  the  missing  vessela  Eane  was 
in  feeble  health,  but  worked  on  at  his  narrative  of  tho 
expedition,  whicli  was  published  in  185^  nnder  the  title 
of  T^  U.S.  Grinnell  Expedition  t»  Search  of  Sir  Jolm 
Franklin.  He  also  read  a  paper  at  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  an   "Open  Polar  Bea,"  a  chinuera 
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vrUcb  was  to  play  so  important  and  detuBiTe  a  rMe  in  snb- 
nequent  Arctic  explorationi.  Kane  waa  determined  not  to 
give  up  the  learch  for  Franklin,  bat  Qovarnment  refnaed 
all  help.  In  spite  of  feeble  health,  he  travelled  throngh 
the  States  lecturing  to  obtain  fundi,  and  gave  np  hie  pay 
for  twenty  montha  Mr  Qrinnell  again  came  to  Uie  reacae, 
with  the  brig  "Advance,"  which  was  equipped  with  the 
help  of  Mr  Feabodj  and  some  of  the  learned  societies.  It 
sailed  in  the  end  of  Jnne  1853,  and  on  August  23d  reached 
78*  41'  in  Bensselaer  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Oreenland, 
where  it  remained  fast  during  the  whole  time  the  expedition 
was  oat  During  the  first  winter  a  sledge  party  was  sent 
put,  and  reached  79*  50',  though  at  the  expense  of  terrible 
sufferings.  During  the  second  winter  the  expedition-suf- 
fered greatly  from  want  of  food  and  fuel,  as  well  as  from 
scurvy.  Still  Kane  carried  on  with  incessant  diligence  his 
scientific  observations — magnetic,  meteorological,  astrono- 
mical, and  tidal ;  and  the  results  were  afterwards  pnbKshed 
in  the  Smithionian  CoHtributiotu  to  Knowledge,  vdls.  x.-ziiL, 
1858.  One  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  the  journey  made  by  Morton,  one  of  the  staff,  up 
Kennedy  Channel,  as  far  as  Cape  Independence,  in  81*  2^ 
N.  lat,  whence  he  saw  what  he  and  Kane  firmly  believed 
to  be  an  "open  polar  sea."  No  donbt  a  large  ares  of 
open  water  was  seen,  but  a  permanent  open  sea  in  this 
direction  has  long  ago  been  proved  a  myth,  though  doubt- 
less the  constant  shif  tings  of  the  ice  often  leave  considerable 
areas  of  water  uncovered  at  continually  shifting  points. 
After  the  endurance  of  the  greatest  hardships,  it  was  finally 
resolved  to  abandon  the  ship,  which  was  done  on  May  17, 
1855,  Upernivik  being  reached  after  many  difficoltiea  on 
August  6.  Kane  reached  home  in  October  in  good  health, 
and  set  himself  at  once  to  write  the  narrative  of  his  expe- 
dition, which  was  pnblished  in  1856.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  left  Philadelphia  for  England  in  search  of 
healtL  From  England  he  went  to  Cubs,  where  he  died  at 
Havana  on  February  16,  1857,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
sevea  Between  his  first  and  second  arctic  voyages,  Kane 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Fox  family,  the  celebrated 
spiritualists.  With  one  of  the  danghten,  Margaret  Fox, 
he  carried  on  a  lengthened  correspondence,  which  was 
afterwards  published  by  the  lady,  who  declares  that  they 
were  privately  married  before  Kane  left  for  England.  Not- 
withstanding his  weak  health,  Kane  was  a  man  of  restless 
activity  and  high  intelligence,  bat  mnch  of  that  activity 
appears  to  have  been  wasted.  He  certainly  did  a  vast 
amount  of  work  during  his  short  life,  but  will  be  re- 
membered mainly  for  his  chivalroos  and  self-sacrificing 
but  fruitless  search  for  Franklin,  daring  which  be  ap- 
preciably advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  area,  and 
made  important  contributions  to  physics  and  biology. 

Sm,  buiilM  the  works  mantianed  above,  BiojmiKy  tf  E.  f. 
Kane,  by  William  Elder,  1868;  Lift  i^B.  K.  Kaiu  o»d  otter 
^mtriean  Eaplortn,  by  8.  M.  Smncker;  JTke  JUnfJ^tt^ Vt Kaiu, 
eontaininj  Iht  CorrupmeUnet  and  a  \Sidory  i(f  Uu  Xngaoimtnt  and 
Stent  Uarrtof  hstmm  E.  K.  Xant  and  Margant  fox,  Kev  York, 
18M;  "Dieooveries  of  Dr  Kane,"  in  /our.  If  0>»  Jtoy.  Oeey.  Soe., 
VoL  zxviit,  tepnated  mR.  Q.  S.  Arttic  Pajtera  of  187fi. 

KANEFF,  or  "i-uenxn,  a  town  of  Possia,  in  the  Kieff 
government,  on  the  Dnieper,  141  milea  south-east  of  Kie£ 
The  population,  which  in  1863  was  returned  as  6838,  was 
aboat  8000  in  1879;  bat  neither  the  trade  nor  the  in- 
dustry of  the  place  is  of  importancei 

Yeevolod  of  Kieff  fonnded  a  choreh  at  Eanieff  in  II44,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eame  oentnry  the  plaoe  was  the  annnal  rendetvooa 
ol  the  foroee  coUeotad  to  give  proteetisn  to  tha  merehaot  ahipe 
ratnming  {rom  Oreeoe.  In  1880  PoniatoflaU,  to  whoa  it  had 
paawd  from  BUnialaoe  Augrutna,  gave  the  revennes  of  the  town 
and  the  eite  of  the  royal  court  to  the  prior  of  the  P— <n-"-_  irho 
aaei^ed  them  to  the  KanelT  eehoola  ef  die  brotherhood.  The  ad- 
mfnistration  o{  the  BonuIafT  dlatiiet  was  traoaferred  to  Kaatff  in 
1887,  and  in  1844  ths  distaiat  took  the  bsdm  of  that  towi 


KANQABOO.  When  Captain  Cook,  during  Lis  fiirt 
memorable  voyage  of  discovery,  was  detained,  fur  the 
purpose  of  refitting  his  ship  at  Endeavour  river,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Australia,  a  strange-looking  animal, 
entirely  unknown  to  them,  was  frequently  seen  by  the 
diip's  company;  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
voyage  that,  on  the  14th  of  July  1770,  "  Mr  Qore,  who  went 
out  this  day  with  his  gun,  bad  the  good  fortune  to  kill  one 
of  the  animals  which  had  been  so  much  the  subject  of  our 
speculation,  ,  .  .  and  which  is  called  by  the  nativea 
kangaroo, ' '  a  name  which,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  now  known  to  any  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
country,  has  been  adopted  for  this  animal  in  all  European 
languages,  with  only  slight  modifications  of  spelling.  VTith 
the  exception  of  a  passing  glimpse  in  the  beginning  of  the 
same  century  by  the  Dutch  traveller  Bruyn  of  some  living 
examples  of  an  allied  species,  to  be  referred  to  presently, 
this  was  the  first  introduction  to  the  civilized  world  of 
any  member  of  a  groap  of  animals  now  so  familiar.  The 
affinities  of  the  species,  skins  of  which  were  bronght  home 
by  Captain  Cook  and  subsequent  voyagers,  were  recognized 
by  Schreber  as  nearer  to  the  American  opossums  (then  the 
only  known  marsupials)  tkin  to  any  other  mammals  with 
which  zoologists  were  acquainted,  and  consequently  it  was 
placed  by  him,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Mammalia,  then 
in  the  course  of  publication,  in  the  genus  DidtlpkU,  with 
gxgQ,nlt»a  for  a  specific  designation, — the  latter  having  been 


Flo.  1.— Kangaroo  {Jlaenpiit  jiganinut). 

bestowed  npon  it  by  Zimmerman  wider  tlie  impression  that 
it  was  a  huge  speciea  of  jerbo*.  Soon  aftarwarda  (1791) 
Dr  Shaw  very  properly  formed  *  new  genna  for  its  reeep- 
tion,  which  he  named  Maenpau,  in  allasion  to  ths  peculiar 
length  of  ita  hind  foot  By  the  name  thus  formed, 
Jfacropu*  giganiiu,  this  kind  of  kangaroo  has  ever  since 
been  known  in  loological  literature, 

Further  explorationa  in  Anatralia  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  very  considerabU 
number  of  species,  which  are  now  indnded  in  the  family 
Maeropodidm,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  order  Uanm- 
pUUia,  for  the  characters  of  which  see  Mamiulija. 

The  Uaaropodidm,  or  kangarooa,  taken  as  a  whole,  form 
a  very  well  marked  fiunily,  easily  distinguished  from  the 
remaining  members  of  the  order  by  their  general  conforma- 
tion, and  by  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  their  llmb^ 
teeth,  and  other  organs.  They  vary  in  sisa  from  that  of  a 
sheep  down  to  a  small  rabbit.  The  head,  especially  in  th* 
larger  species,  is  anall,  compared  with  the  teat  of  the  body, 

>  Bawkeevoith,  CotUOtm  <if  Ttfagm,  vol  til.  ]>.  677  C177S). 
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•nd  Uptn  /omrci  to  tlie  muzzle.  Tlie  shoulders  and  fore 
limbs  are  feebly  developed,  and  the  hind  limb*  of  dispro- 
portionate strength  and  magnitude,  which 
gires  them  a  peculiarly  awkward  appear- 
ance when  moving  about  un  all  fours, 
as  they  occasionally  do  when  feeding. 
Rapid  progression  is,  however,  performed 
only  by  the  powerful  hiud  limbs,  the  ani- 
mal covering  the  ground  by  a  series  of 
immense  bounds,  daring  which  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  is  inclined  forwards,  and 
balanced  by  the  long,  strong,  and  tapering 
tail,  which  is  carried  horizontally  back- 
wardiL  When  not  moving  they  often 
assume  a  perfectly  upright  position,  the 
tail  aiding  the  two  hind  legs  to  form  a  sort 
of  supporting  tripod,  and  the  front  limfav 
dangling  by  the  aide  of  the  chest  This 
position  gives  fall  scope  for  the  senses  of 
aighl;  hearing,  and  smell  to  warn  of  the 
approach  of  enemies,  from  which  they  save 
themselves  by  their  bounding  flight  The 
fore  paws  have  five  distinct  digits,  each 
armed  with  a  strong,  carved  claw.  The 
foot  of  the  hind  limb  is  quite  difl'erent, 
and  very  peculiar  in  construction,  being 
extremely  long  and  narrow,  and  (with  only 
one,  lately  discovered,  exception)  without 
Any  hallux  or  great  toe.  It  consists 
mainly  of  one  very  large  and  strong  toe^ 
corresponding  to  the  fourth  of  the  human 
or  other  typically  developed  foot,  ending 
in  a  strong  curved  and  pointed  claw.  Close 
to  the  outer  side  of  this  lies  a  smaller  fifth 
digit,  and  to  the  inner  side  two  excessively 
slender  toes  (the  second  and  third),  bound  together  almost 
to  the  extremity  in  a  common  integument  The  two  little 
claws  of  these  toea,  projecting  together  from  the  skin,  may 
be  of  use  in  scratching  and  cleaning  the  fur  of  the  animal, 
but  the  toes  must  have  quite  lost  all  connexion  with  .the 
functions  of  support  or  progressioa 

The  dental  formula,  when  completely  developed,  is 
ineuon  \,  eaninn  \,  prtmolan  4,  moian  ^  on  each  side, 
giving  a  total  of  thirty-four  teeth.  The  three  incisors  of 
the  -npper  jaw  are  arranged  in  a  continuous  arched  series, 


Tia.  2. — Skaliton 
of  hind  foot  of 
Ktagttoo, 


Tm.  S.— Skin  sad  tMth  of  Bwmatfi  Ksngsroo  (JlaenpuB  ttn- 
iM^tfO.  ^,  ^,  ^,  flzvt,  sseond,  snd  third  npperlnoUon  ;  ,pM,  Moond 
cr  poitnlor  pnmolsr  (the  flnt  having  bm  ilnmij  ihsd);  «>,  at', 
M*,  m\  th*  fonr  tnu  molm.  The  bit,  not  taUj  dnelopad, 
b  i»>d7  eonoMlad  hj  th*  ssomding  nmai  of  th*  jsw. 

and  have  crowns  with  broad  cutting  edgea ;  the  fint  or 
xaiddle  incisor  is  often  larger  than  the  othem  Corre- 
sponding to  these  in  the  lower  jaw  is  but  one  tooth  on 
«Mh  dde^  but  it  ia  of  great  sise^  proonmbent  or  directed 


horizontally  forwards,  narrow,  lanceolate,  pointed,  and  with 
sharp  edges.  Owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  nniun  of  the 
two  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  in  many 
species  the  two  .lower  incisors  can  be  made  to  voik 
together  like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  acissors,  a  very  remark- 
able arrangement  not  known  to  cseur  in  other  mammaU 
The  canines  are  absent  or  rudimentary,  always  so  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  often  deciduous  at  an  early  age  in  the  npper 
jaw.  The  premolars  are  compressed,  with  cutting  longir 
tadinal  edges,  the  anterior  one  is  always  decidaous,  being 
lost  about  the  time  the  second  one  replaces  the  milk  molar, 
ao  that  both  premolars  are  never  found  iu  place  and  use 
in  the  same  individual.  The  true  muhirs  have  quadrate 
crowns,  provided  with  two  strong  transverse  ridges,  or  with 
four  obtuse  cusps.  In  Maeroptit  giganttut  and  its  im- 
mediate allies,  both  premolars  and  one  or  two  of  the  anterior 
trae  molars  are  shed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal^  so 
that  in  old  examples  only  the  two  posterior  molars  and  the 
incisors  are  found  in  place.  The  milk  dentition,  as  in  other 
marsupials,  is  confined  to  a  single  molar  tooth  on  each  side 
of  each  jaw,  the  other  molars  and  incisors  being  never 
changed.  Tho  dentition  of  the  kangaroos,  functionally 
oonsidered,  thus  consists  of  sharp-edged  incisors,  most  fully 
developed  near  the  median  line  of  the  mouth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cropping  the  various  kinds  of  herbage  on  which 
they  feed,  and  ridged  and  tuberculated  molars  for  cruslilng 
it,  there  being  no  tusks  or  canines  for  offensive  or  defensive 
purposea 

The  number  of  vertebrse  ia — in  the  cervical  region  7, 
dorsal  13,  lumbar  6,  sacral  2,  caudal  varying  according  to 
the  length  of  the  tail,  but  generally  from  21  to  25.  Ia 
the  fore  limb  the  clavicle  and  the  radius  and  ulna  are  well 
developed,  allowing  of  considerable  freedom  of  motion  of 
the  hand.  The  pelvis  has  large  epipubic  or  "  marsupial " 
bones.  The  femur  is  short,  and  the  tibia  and  fibula  of 
great  length,  as  is  the  foot,  the  whole  of  which  is  applied 
to  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  at  reat  in  the  upright 
position. 

The  stomach  ia  of  large  size,  and  very  complex,  its  walls 
being  puckered  up  by  longitudinal  muscular  bands  into  a 
groat  number  of  soccnli,  like  those  of  the  human  colon. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  long,  and  the  cecum  well  developed. 
All  the  species  have  a  marsupium  or  pouch  formed  by  a 
fold  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  covering  the  mammary 
glands  with  their  four  nipples.  In  this  pouch  the  young 
(which,  as  in  other  marsupials,  leave  the  uterus  in  an 
extremely  small  and  imperfect  condition)  are  placed  aa 
soon  aa  they  are  bom ;  there  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment proceeds;  and  to  it  they  resort  temporarily  for 
the  purpose  of  shelter,  concealment^  or  transport,  for 
some  time  after  they  are  able  to  run  and  jomp  about  the 
ground  and  feed  upon  the  same  herbage  which  forms  the 
nourishment  of  the  parent  During  the  early  period  of 
their  sojourn  in  the  pouch,  the  blind,  naked,  helpless  young 
creaturea  (which  in  the  great  kangaroo  scarcely  exceed  an 
inch  ia  length)  are  attached  by  their  months  to  the  nipple 
of  the  motiier,  and  are  fed  by  milk  ii^ected  into  tiieii 
stomach  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  covering  the 
mammary  gland.  In  thia  stage  of  their  existence  the 
respiratory  organs  are  modified  much  as  they  are  per- 
manently in  the  Cetaeta,  the  elongated  upper  part  of  the 
larynx  projecting  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  so  maintain- 
ing a  free  oommnnieation  between  the  lungs  and  the 
external  surfaoe,  independently  of  the  month  and  guUei; 
thus  averting  all  danger  of  suffocation  while  the  imlk  is 
passing  down  the  latter  passage. 

The  kangarooa  are  all  vegetable  feeders,  browaing  on 
grass  and  variona  kinds  of  herbage^  the  amaller  apecies 
also  eating  roots.  They  are  naturally  timid,  inoffensive 
creatures,  but  the  laiger  ohm  when  hard  pieaed  wiE  toca 
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ond  defend  theatelTei,  sometime*  killing  a  dog  hj  grasping 
it  in  their  fore  paws,  and  inflicting  terrible  wounds  with 
the  sharp  claws  of  their  powerful  hind  legs,  sustaining 
themselves  meanwhile  npon  the  tail  The  great  m^jerity 
•re  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  forming  one  of 
the  most  promineut  and  characteristic  features  of  the  fauna 
of  these  lands,  and  in  the  scenery  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  economy  of  nature,  performing  the  part  of  the  deer 
and  antelopes  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  entirely 
wanting  in  Australia.  They  were  very  important  sources 
of  foed-snpply  to  the  natives,  aiid  are  hunted  by  the 
colonists,  both  for  sport  and  with  a  view  to  their  destruc- 
tion, on  account  of  the  damage  they  naturally  do  in  con- 
suming the  grass,  now  required  for  feeding  cattle  And 
sheep.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  have  in  some  districts 
increased  in  numbers,  0wing  to  the  suppression  of  their 
former  enemies,  the  aborigines  and  the  dingo  or  native 
dog:  A  few  species  are  fonnd  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
a4jacent  islands,  which  belong,  in  the  zoological  sense,  to 
the  Australian  province,  beyond  the  bounds  of  which  none 
have  been  found  either  existing  or  in  a  fossil  state! 

The  JlaeropoJidm  in  divided  isto  two  vell-ioarked  eactionf — (1) 
the  tme  lungarooe  (Jfaeropodinu),  aad  (2)  a  group  coniAitiiig  of 
smaller  aniinali,  commonW  called  rat-kangarooi^  or  (improperly) 
"  lunsaroo-rate,"  or  eometimee  potorooa. 

L  Id  the  Uaenpodinm  (aee  fig.  S)  the  catting  edges  of  the  npper 
inoiaors  are  nearljr  lerel,  or  the  &at  pair  bat  eli^tly  longer  than  the 
others.  The  caninaa  an  rndimentary  and  often  wanting.  The  f  r»- 
molait  are  nmaU  j  not  longer  (from  before  backwarda)  than  the  true 
molars,  and  loaa  compreeaed  than  in  the  next  aection.  The  crowns 
of  the  molars  hare  always  two  prominent  ttansrerse  ridgea.  The 
fore  limbs  are  small  with  euheqaal  tees,  armed  with  strong,  mode- 
rately long,  enrvsd  claws.  Hind  limbs  venr  long  and  strongly  made. 
Head  small,  with  more  or  leas  elongated  mnula.  £ars  generally 
rather  long  and  orate. 

Upwards  of  thirty  species  of  this  gronp  have  been  deaoribed,  and 
many  attempts  hare  been  made  to  subdiride  it  into  smaller  gron^ 
or  genets  for  the  convenience  of  arrangement  and  description,  but 
these  have  generally  bean  baaed  anon  snoh  trivial  characten  that  it 
is  •prefeiabu  to  speak  of  moet  oi  them  aa  aectiona  of  the  genoa 
Itacnput,  raaerring  generic  rank  only  to  two  forma  somewhat 
aberrant  both  in  structure  and  geographioal  distribution.  Accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement  the  genera  will  be  ss  follows : — 

1.  Itaenmu,  Shaw,  divided  into  the  following  sections  or  sub- 
genera. A.  Maenpyt  proper,  of  which  the  type  is  it.  aigantnu, 
apoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  thia  article  aa  hanng  been  oiacovered 
in  1770  by  the  first  Kngliah  explorers  of  Australia.  It  is  the 
oommon  great  kanfpiroo,  called  "boomer,"  "forteater,"  or  "old 
man  "  by  the  coloniata,  and  frequenta  tHe  open  grassy  plains  of  the 
greater  part  of  eastern  Australia  and  Taamania.  Some  closely  allied 
apeoies  or  perhaps  local  varieties,  M.  <Kydnmu$,  It.  /uligitumu,  and 
if.  trulanofm,  an  found  in  aouthem  and  weatam  Austnlis.  &  Ot- 
pAmtUar,  Gould,  distingnisbed  from  th*  abov*  by  tiie  naked  mnl&e, 
includes  some  very  large  and  handsome  species^  which  prindpaUy 
dwell  in  rocky  mountain  nnges,  as  the  great  red  kangaroo,  M. 
rtffyu,  Jf.  antihpinut,  and  If,  rolnutut.  0.  MalnuUunu,  F.  Cuv. 
1&  kangaroos  of  thia  section  have  alao  the  muffle  naked,  but  they 
an  nther  amaller  apeoiea,  fieqnenten  of  forests  and  dense 
impenetrable  bmahea  and  aomba,  and  hence  often  called  bmidi 
kan^arooa,  though  a  native  name  **  wallaby  **  ia  now  genenlly 
appfied  to  them.  Then  an  many  species,  of  which  Jf.  leniieUii, 
Jr.  r^|leolli^,  Jf.  ualaUUm,  Jf.  donalU,  Jf.  ofilit,  if.  dfrNsnua,, 
Jf.  lUtidit,  Jf.  tillardisri  an  the  best  known.  Jf.  iraeAyurw  is 
remarkable  for  ita  oomparatirBlr  abort  and  alender  tail  and  aiaall 
san  The  earliest  known  species  of  kangaroo,  nferred  to  befon. 
Jt.  bninU  (Schreber),  may  perhapa  belong  to  this  aoctiou.  Several 
examplea  wese  seen  by  Bmyn  In  1711  living  in  captivity  in  the 
garden  of  the  Dutch  goremor  of  Batsvia,  and  deacribed  and  figured 
in  the  aooonnt  of  his  tnrels-  (Aiseit  oiwr  Jfotlctmt,  kc)  nnder  the 
asms  of  "  Filander."  It  was  quite  lost  sight  of,  and  its  name  even 
-janafenad  by  S.  Httller  to  another  apedea  (now  known  aa  Dorcoptit 
ntalUri,  Sokiegel)  until  rediaoovoed  in  ISOS  by  Boaenber^,  who 
■eat  a  series  of  specimens  to  the  Leyden  Huaeon  {ram  the  lalanda 
it  An  and  Qreat  Key,  thos  determining  its  traa  habitat.  Quits 
recently  three  other  apeciea  of  true  kangaroo  hare  been  diaooverad 
out  of  Austnlis:—^.  jwyw—iia,  PeUra,  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  NewGuinea,  near  Yule  laland;  JTerampiia,  Pieraon- Ramsay,  fiom 
near  Port  If  oreaby ;  and  Jf.  bmcni,  Pieraon-BAmaay,  from  Kew 
Inland.  S.  OnycioyaUa,  Gould,  with  a  hairy  mnSie  and  long  and 
alender  tail,  fnmuhsd  with  a  homy  aail-lika  organ  at  the  apex.  if. 
tmguifer.  If.  /rrnnatus,  and  Jf.  tunatut.  B.  Zagore/uitti,  Gould, 
ha  vkaajpiooa,  a  group  of  small-  han>Uks  animals,  grsat  Isapen 


and  awift  mnnsrs,  which  mostly  affect  the  opati  gfaSsy  tiJges,  paitti 
cularly  thoae  of  a  stony  character,  sleeping  in  forma  ar  aeats  like  the 
common  ban.  Their  Umbe  an  comparatirely  email,  thair  daws 
aharp  and  slender,  and  their  mafHo  clothed  with  velvet-lilca  hairs. 
Jf.  /(uciatut,  Jf.  Uparoidti,  Jf.  hinutut,  Jf.  eompicillahu,  ke.  F. 
Pttrogali,  Ony.  Theee  d^Ser  fh>m  sll  the  otbere  in  having  the 
tail  cylindrical  and  bqahy  towards  the  apex  inatsad  of  ta|iering. 
The  muffle  is  naked,  the  lund  foot  comparatively  ehort  and  stout, 
and  densely  clothed  with  coarse  hain,  the  nails  short  These  are 
the  "rock  kangaroo*,"  making  their  Rtreata  in  caveraa  and 
cnvioea,  leaping  with  surprising  agility  from  one  narrow  ledge  to 
another,  ana  browsing  npon  the  acanty  herbage  that  the  neighbour- 
hood of  snoh  situationa  afforda.  Jf.  xantlupiu,  Jf,  pencMatut, 
Jf,  lateralit,  Jf.  coneinnvt,  if.  brachyotut,  if.  inomatut,  ke. 

2.  Dmdrolofut,  SaL  MtiUer. — A  genus  formed  for  the  reception  ot 
two  species,  D.  urrinut  snd  D.  intutut,  commonly  known  as  "  tree 
kaugarooa,"  both  inhabitanta  of  Kew  Guinea,  and  which  differ 
greatly  from  all  the  foregoing  in  being  chiefly  arboreal  in  their  habita, 
climbing  with  facility  amcn^  the  branches  of  large  trees,  and  feeding 
on  the  bark,  Xeavea,  and  faint  In  accordance  with  thia  habit  their 
hinder  limbs  an  eompantively  shorter  then  in  tiie  true  kangarooa, 
and  their  fon  limba  an  longer  and  mon  nbust,  and  hare  very  atrong 
curved  and  pointed  dawa.  Theae  differ  from  all  the  preceding,  and 
agree  with  the  next  genua,  in  some  details  of  the  stmctun  of  the 
molar  teeth,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  fur  of  tiie  back  of 
tha  neck  is  directed  forwards  or  in  a  nrerse  positian  to  that  (rf  the 
remainder  of  the  coat 

t.  Doreoftu,  S.  Uiiller. — Of  this  genus  two  species  snr  at  pre- 
ssnt  known,  both  from  New  Guinea,  I),  malltri,  and  another  lately 
disoovatad  by  D'Albartis,  D,  luttuota.  In  some  respects  they  n- 
ssmbla  the  laat,  but  they  diSer  from  them  and  all  the  other  JIacrom- 
Unm,  and  agne  with  the  next  section,  in  the  gnat  sije  and  peculiar 
form  of  the  premolar  teeth. 

IL  The  aeoond  aection  or  sub-tamlly,  the  ffypt^rymninm  (eea 
fig.  4),  have  the  fint  upper  inciaor  narrow,  curved,  and  much  excaad- 
ing  the  othen  in  length.  Upper  canines  always  penistent,  flattanad, 
blunt,  and  alightly  ourvod.  Fiamolan  of  both  jawa  alwaya  with 
large,  simple,  compressed  crowns,  with  a  nearly  atraigfat  or  sUghtly 


Flo.  4. — 8kun  sad  teeth  of  Ony'a  Bat  Kangaroo  {BeUcnffi*  fnyn). 
e^  upper  canine  tooth.     The  other  lettera  aa  is  fig.  S. 

eonoava  free  cutting  edge,  both  onter  and  inner  snrfscea  nanally 
marked  by  a  series  S  pmllel,  verticsl  grooves  and  lidgss.  lloUn 
with  qnadnte  crawna,  having  a  blant,  conical  cusp  at  each  oomer, 
the  fourth  notably  smaller  than  the  third,  aometimea  rudimentaty 
or  abaent  Fon  feet  narrow;  three  middle  toea  oonaidanbly  ex- 
ceeding the  flrat  and  fifth  in  length  ;  their  clawa  lon^  compressed, 
and  but  slightly  curved.  Hind'  feet  aa  in  Jfaerqpus.  Tail  long, 
aometimea  partially  pnhenaile,  being  used  for  eaixying  bundles  of 
giaaa  with  which  they  build  their  neeta. 

The  potorooa  or  nt-kangaroos  an  all  small  animala,  none  of 
them  exceeding  a  oommon  rabbit  in  sise.  They  inhabit  Anstralia 
and  Tssmania,  are  nocturnal,  and  feed  on  the  leavea  of  various  kinds 
of  grasses  and  other  plants,  aa  well  aa  roots  and  bnlba,  which  they 
dig  up  with  thair  fon  pawa.  About  tea  ^leoiea  an  known,  preaent- 
Ing  a  oonaidenble  range  of  diversity  m  minor  cbaracteia,  and 
abutting  of  being  grouped  in  four  principal  aectiona,  which 
nay  perhapa  be  allowed  the  rank  of  genera.     These  an 

1.  Syimprymiiia,  tUiger. — Head  long  and  alender.  Anditoiy 
hnlla  somewlut  inflated.  Ridgea  on  pnmolan  few  aad  perpen- 
diouUr.  Large  palatine  foramina  Tanns  abort  Jluffla  naked. 
H.  nmimu,  S.  aficalu,  B.  filitrli,  H.  platycp*. 

2.  Btttangia,  Ony.  Head  eompantively  ahort  and  broad. 
Auditory  bullc  msoh  inflated.  Tanua  long.  Lsuge  palatine  fora- 
mina. Ridgea  on  pnmolan  numerona  and  oblique.  Muffle  naked. 
B.  faueiUtOuM,  B,  atnimUv,  B.  fmbmardii,  B.  efiOfi,  B.  grayii, 
B.  ampalrit,  kc 

S.  ,/Bpyprymnus,  Qanod. — Head  short  and  broad.  Anditoiy 
bulla  not  legated.  No  palatine  foramina.  Taisoa  long.  Hnfla 
haiiy.    ,JS,  nf^eswtM, 
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4.  fftptiprymnodo*,  Pienon-lUtiuitr.— SUtlngnulied  from  kU 
•tlier  msmban  of  the  family  b^  ponnaing  a  imall  pnhanaile  hallax 
or  fint  toa,  without  nail.  It  la,  thenfon,  a  form  of  great  intareat, 
a*  ahoving  a  atractnre  of  foot  coonecting  that  of  the  kannrooa 
irith  tlmt  of  the  phalangera.  The  alngle  known  apedea,  S.  tiua- 
thatut,  Baruajr,  haa  bean  lalely  diaeoTered  in  sorth-eaat  Anatialia. 
It  wta  deaeribedalmoat  aimnltaneooalj  by  Omn  nndar  tlu  nun*  of 
PUopu*  Hudieaudattu. 

In  seeking  among  tlie  otaar  marsnpiala  for  the  neareit 
allies  to  the  ksngarooa,  uaing  this  word  in  the  comprehen- 
sive sense  as  above,  two  most  striking  points  in  their 
organlcation  mnst  be  borne  in  mind,  the  stractue  of  the 
hind  foot  and  the  dentition.  Of  the  former  tha  essential 
peooliarity  is  the  great  predomir.acae  of  the  fourth  digit, 
and  the  remarkable  character  of  the  second  and  third,  which 
while  retaining  a  considerable  length,  aie  of  extreme 
tenuity,  and  baried  np  to  the  claws  in  a  common  integu- 
ment Snch  a  atracture  of  foot  is  quite  unknown  out  of 
the  marsupial  order,  but  in  that  order  it  is  found  in  the 
Phalangittidm  in  a  very  modified  form,  associated  with  a 
large  opposable  hallux,  and  a  broad  sole  of  the  fool^ 
appropriate  for  climbing  trees ;  and  agun,  in  almost  the 
same  form  as  in  the  kangaroos,  in  the  ground-dwelling 
Ptrameliddt,  which  in  their  dentition  and  digestive  organs 
are  so  widely  different  The  A.ustralian  carnivorous 
marsupials,  Daiyuridm,  and  the  American  opoesnms  or 
JJiddphida,  show  no  trace  of  this  singular  conformation. 
It  is  therefore  only  with  the  former  families,  the  Fhalan- 
gittida  and  the  Perandida,  that  the  kangaroos  are  allied 
by  this  character. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  dentition  consists  in  the 
presence  of  three  pain  of  incisors  in  the  spper  jaw,  the 
first  or  middle  one  of  which  is  generally  the  largest,  opposed 
to  a  single  pair  in  tha  lower  jaw,  strong  sharp,  and  pro- 
cumbent These  are  followed  by  an  interval,  in  which.may 
be^  in  the  npper  jaw  only,  a  canine,  but  always  so  small, 
M  to  be  of  Uttle  functional  importance.  The  premolars 
are  compressed  and  cutting,  and  the  true  molars  ridged 
or  tuberenlated.  Snch  a  dentition  ia  fonnd  among  the 
PKalangittida  alone  of  existing  marsnpiala  In  this 
tespeot  the  Peramelidm  are  completely  separated  from  the 
kangaroos,  their  numerous  small  incisors,  large  canines,  and 
cuspidated  molars  resembling  those  of  the  Dtugmidm  and 
DidtlphitUi,  On  the  whole  then,  the  kangaroos  and  the 
phalangera  are  groups  most  nearly  allied  in  essential  char- 
acters, having  both  dentition  and  extremities  formed  upon 
the  same  fundamental  type,  though  with  modifications  of  the 
latter  to  suit  their  respective  terrestrial  and  arboreal  hatnta. 
.  Bemains  of  numerons  extinct  species  of  true  kangaroos, 
many  of  them  of  much  larger  size  than  any  now  existing, 
are  abundant  in  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of  Australia,  and 
have  been  described  and  figured  by  Professor  Owen  in  the 
PhUotophicdl  Tramadioni.  Hitherto  they  have  been  found 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Other  animals  of  gigantic 
siz^  the  Diprotodon,  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  the 
Jfotolherium,  but  little  inferior,  with  dentition  of  the  same 
general  type^  but  the  structure  of  whose  feet  ia  not  yet 
known,  Uved  with  these  kangaroos  in  the  sanie  luid. 
An  extraordinary  modification  of  the  Hyptiprj/miuu  type, 
with  the  great  premolar  charaoteTistlo  of  that  genus 
immensely  exaggerated  in  size,  and  the  true  molars  equally 
tednced,  misnsmed  Thylaeolto  eamifex,  was  another  con- 
temporary. Beyond  these,  which  all  belong  to  the  most 
recent  geological  epoch,  wb  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
extinct  animals  which  can  be  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to 
kangaroos,  or  to  connect  them  with  any  other  forms  of 
mammala.  The  only  maraupials  discovered  in  European 
Tertiaries  resemble  the  existing  opossums  of  America,  and 
except  in  their  common  marsupial  cfaaiactera  have  no 
affinities  with  the  kangaroos. 

It  is^  however,  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Por- 


beck  beds  of  the  newer  Oolitic  series,  not  only  in  ^nglanc^ 
bat  ulso  in  deposits  of  corresponding  age  in  America,  lower 
jaws  of  small  mammals  (to  which  Dr  Falconer  gave  the 
name  of  Plagiaulax),  with  a  type  of  dentition  showing  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  described  above  as  peculiar 
to  the  kangaroos  and  their  existing  allies,  have  been  dia- 
covered.  Unfortunately  no  part  of  the  sknll  or  upper 
teeth,  or  of  the  limbs  of  any  of  these  is  as  yet  known ;  so 
whether  the  resemblance  was  folly  carried  out;  even  in  the 
dentition,  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  almost  too  great  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  assume  that  the  modem  "diprot- 
odont "  marsupials  have  derived  their  special  type  of  tooth- 
structure  from  such  remote  ancestry.  The  evidence  of  th* 
affinity  of  the  still  more  anci  nt  Hypripryrrnopnt  (Boyd 
Dawkins),  founded  upon  a  single  and  much  worn  tooth, 
having  some  resemblance  to  one  of  the  large  premolars  of 
ffyptiprymnut,  found  in  the  infra-Liassic  beds  of  Watchet 
in  Somersetshire,  is  based  on  still  slighter  foundation ;  bat^ 
if  it  ifhonld  eventually  turn  out  to  be  well-grounded,  ik 
would  carry  back  the  type  to  an  extraordinary  antiquity. 

Liimilun.—a.  S.  'Watarhonae,  Kat.  Bisf.  0/  tU  Mammalia, , 
voL  L,  " Haranpiata,"  ISW;  J.  Oonld,  Jlammali  1^  Auttratia; 
B.  Owen,  article  "Uanapialia"  in  Cyclop.  1^  Anatomy  and  Phmio- 
logy;  Tariona  memoiia  "On  Extinct  Mammala  of  Anatralia  ia 
ThilooopAical  Tranaaetiw ;  "  Meaosoie  Uammalia,"  Palmonto- 
grapjiiaal  Society,  n71 ;  H.  Falconer,  "  On  Plagiaulax,"  OuarCj 
Joum.  Oeol.  Sbe.,  Angiut  1867  and  Vorember  1862;  VT.  H.| 
Flower,  "On  the  Development  and  Succeaaion  of  the  Teeth  in  the: 
Uaranpialia,"  PAH.  Tram.,  1887;  " On  the  Affinities  and  Probable 
Uabita  of  Thylaeolco,"  Quart,  joun.  Oeol.  Soc,  Angoat,  I88S; 
A.  U.  Ganod,  "  On  Dortofit  Ivdwa  and  ita  Affinitiaa,"  Proe. 
Zool.  Soe.,  1875,  p.  M.  (W.  H.  T.) 

EANGBA,  a  district  in  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  Putgab,  India,  lying  between  31'  20'  and  33'  K.' 
lat,  and  between  75'  39'  and  78"  86'  K  long.,  bounded 
on  the  N.W.  by  Qurdaspur  district  and  Chamba  ststa,  on 
the  K.K  by  the  Himalaya  mountains,  on  the  S£  by  tha 
states  of  Bashahr,  Mandi,  and  BiUspnr,  and  on  the  SW. 
by  Hoshiarpur  district,  with  an  area  of  8988  square  miles. 
KAngra  dutrict  comprises  a  vast  tract,  extending  east- 
ward from  the  plain  country  of  the  Bilxi  and  Jalandhar 
Doibs,  across  two  distinct  Him&layan  ranges,  far  into  the 
heart  of  Thibet  It  naturally  falls  into  three  parts — tha 
sub-Himilayan  country  of  Kingia  proper,  the  central  valley* 
of  Knllu  and  BangihiJ,  and  the  rugged'onter  region  of  tha 
Tibetan  slopa,  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  immense 
mountain  ranges,  whose  three  parallel  lines,  with  a  trans- 
verse ridge,  form  fotir  main  basins,  in  each  of  which  a  great 
river  takes  its  rise — the  Beas  (Bi&s),  Spiti,  Chenib,  and 
lUvL  From  the  great  variety  of  the  difTerent  tracta 
included  in  the  district  by  modem  arrangements,  it  i^ 
impossible  to  assign  any  general  physical  peculiaridea  ta 
the  whole  beyond  their  common  characteristic  as  moon* 
tainous  regions,  intersected  by  snowy  chains  and  scored' 
by  deep  river  valleys.  The  western  portion,  abutting  on 
the  Punjab  plains,  admits  of  cultivation,  and  supports  a 
comparatively  dense  population ;  while  the  bare  and  stsrile 
eastern  glens  are  sparsely  inhabited  by  a  Tibetan  rac& 

Ths  eenana  of  1888  diacloaed  s  popolation  of  748, 88S  (3tS,571 
males  and  850,811  femalee), — 88  to  the  aqnare  mile.  The  Hindus 
numbered  698,605;  UahomaUna,  48,618;  Sikha,  1814  ;  ChrtsHana, 
277;  and  "otiiers,''  178.  The  six  municipal  towna  with  their 
population  are — Niirpnr,  7161;  Kingia,  8344  j  Hariimr,  883V; 
Bojanpnr  Tira,  8898 ;  Jawila-mukhi,  2847 ;  Dharmaala,  2021 
Ths  famous  Hindn  temple  of  Kigarkot  at  KAnera  town  ia  one  oC 
the  oldeat  and  moat  wealthy  ahrines  in  India,  and  twin  exposed  ths 
diatrict  to  the  plnnder  of  the  Uahometana. 

The  coltivated  area  of  the  diatrict  ia  returned  at  681  eqnaA  mllai^ 
or  leea  than  ons-thirteenth  of  the  entire  auifaoe.  The  ataple  eropa 
include  wheat  and  barley  for  the  apring  and  rioe  and  maixa  fat 
the  autumn  harreat.  Bioe  is  the  principal  crop  of  the  nnpar 
valleya,  while  maun  compoaes  the  ordinaiy  food  of  tha  upland 
people  for  aiz  montha  of  the  year.  Sugar-cane  eorera  a  large  area 
in  tne  neighbonrhood  of  Uagia  town.  Tea  cultivation  has  takes 
root  as  an  important  iadosby,  both  in  Kingra  proper  and  i%, 
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EaUa.  la  1872-73  Oa  district  contaiDed  twenty-eiglit  pUnt*- 
tions,  prodncing  a  grObS  ont-tum  of  428,655  lb  of  tea,  Tamed  at 
'ies5,0a0.  Potatoes  alao  constitute  a  considerable  crop.  In  liLhiU 
and  Spiti  barley  ia  the  agricaltural  staple;  bat  tlis  former  tract 
does  not  grow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ^in  for  its  own  eonsump- 
tioD,  being  largely  supplied  by  importations  bom  Knlln. 

Agricaltural  produce  forms  the  staple  of  the  export  trade  ;  the 
imports  consist  of  grain,  ootton,  tobacco,  and  European  piece  goods. 
The  Palampar  fair,  established  by  Qoremment  with  a  view  to 
fostering  oommerce  with  Central  Asia,  draws  together  a  small 
concoane  of  Y^kandi  merchants.  The  Uhdlis  carry  on  an 
esterpriaing  trade  with  Ladikh  and  countries  beyond  the  frontier, 
by  moans  of  peck  sheep  and  goats.  The  total  imperial  revenue 
in  187^73  amounted  to  £71,iS4,  of  which  the  land-tax  contri- 
buted £82,413.  Crime  is  rare,  bnt  education  is  still  in  a  very 
backward  state,  only  2986  children  being  under  instruction  in 
1872-73.  The  endemic  diseases  of  the  district  include  fever  and 
goitre,  but  scurry  also  prevails  to  a  large  extent  The  widespread 
cultivation  of  tics,  by  which  the  whole  E^gra  valley  is  converted 
into  a  awamp,  has  a  very  prejudicial  affect  upon  the  general  health. 
The  avaram  annual  rainfall  variea  from  liS  inches  at  Dharmsila 
to  78  at  ^nera,  52  at  Hamirpnr,  and  108  at  PUampur.  The  mean 
temperature  m  uia  Himilavaii  station  of  Dharma^  in  1874-7S  wai 
70° -85  in  May,  7S*'fi  in  July,  and  68'-8Ji  in  Decembar. 

)  KANIZSA,  Naot  (ift,  "Great"),  a  marketrtown  of 
Hungary,  ia  the  trans-banubian  coanty  of  Zala,  lies  SI 
miles  north-norlih-eaat  of  Kopreinit^  and  at  the  junction 
of  the  lines  of  railway  from  Sopron  (Oedrnburg)  and 
Sz^kesfeh^rv&r  (StuUweissenborg),  46°  28'  N.  lat,  17°  0' 
£.  long.  Among  the  public  and  other  buildings  ate  a  fine 
Boman  Catholic  chnrch,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  Piarist 
gymnasium,  a  toirn-hall,  royal  aid  magisterial  courts  of 
law,  and  the  usual  Oovernment  officea  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  distilleries  and  brick-making  factories.  The 
markets  periodically  held  in  the  town  are  much  frequented, 
and  the  trade  in  grain,  horned  cattle,  and  pigs  is  generally 
brisk.     The  population  at  the  end  of  1880  was  18,393l 

Kagy-Kanlzsa  once  ranked  as  the  second  fortress  of  Hungary,  and 
eonseqnently  played  an  important  part  daring  the  wars  with  the 
Turks,  who,  hating  gained  possession  of  it  in  1600,  held  it  until 
near  the  doa*  of  the  17th  century.  In  1600,  after  a  aiege  of  two 
yean,  it  waa  recovared  by  the  Aostrian  and  Hungarian  forcsa.  Ita 
nvarsion  to  Hungary  was  latifled  by  the  treaty  ofCarlowitx  (16SB)i 
In  1702  the  fortificationa  were  destroyed,  and  there  ai«  how  bat 
few  traces  of  their  former  ezistenoei 

KANKAKEE,  the  chief  city  and  county  seat  of  Kan- 
kakee oonnty,  Illinoii,  U.Si,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Kankakee  rirer,  66  miles  south  of  Chicaga  It  is 
the  centre  of  a  very  rich  and  fertile  farming  district,  and 
has  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  has  fine 
water-power,  and,  being  within .  easy  reach  of  extensive 
coal-fields  and  depoaits  of  bog-iron  ore,  does  a  large  manu- 
facturing businesa  The  population  of  the  city  imd  town- 
ship in  1880  was  5662. 

.  KAKO,  a  town  of  central  Africa,  at  the  head  of  a 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Bokoto,  about  230  miles  east 
of  Sokoto  and  360  miles  west  of  Kuka.  The  circuit  of  the 
walls  is  upwards  of  15  English  miles ;  bnt  little  more  than 
a  third  of  the  enclosed  area  was  actually  occnpied  at  the 
time  of  Berth's  visit  The  oldest  part  of  the  town  is  that 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  DaU  (120  feet),  and 
from  this  the  inhabited  portion  stretches  south  for  2}  miles 
to  the  walls.  To  the  south  of  the  great  market-place  lies  a 
deep  pond,  Jakara,  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
Two  kinds  of  dwelling-houses  are  common — square-shaped 
slay-built  structures  with  flat  roofs,  and  round  huts  with 
•onical  tops.  The  population,  estimated  at  30,000,  consists 
of  Fellatah,  Kanuri  (Bomnese),  Houssas,  and  Nape. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  go  hand  in  hand,  and  every 
family  has  its  share  in  each.  Cotton  cloth,  woven  and 
dyed  in  the  town,  forms  a  chief  article  of  trade ;  and  to 
this  may  be  added  sandals  and  shoes,  twisted  leather  straps, 
and  jehtrai  (purses  of  a  peculiar  make),  kola-nuts,  and 
slaves.  About  20,000  loads  of  natron  pass  through  the 
town  in  a  year  from  Bomn  to  Nspe. 


Bee  Clapmrton's  Travels,  voL  iL;  and  Bartb,  Trawti  in  ITcrti 
ami  OnUrai  4firiea,  vol  ii.  The  latter  givaa  a  skatUi  plan  al 
Eano. 

KANSAS,  the  central  State  of  the  American  Union,  lies 
between  37*  and  40°  N.  lat.  and  between  94'  38'  and  103* 
W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Nebraska,  on  the 
K  by  Missouri,  on  the  &  by  Indian  territoiy,  and  oa 
the  W.  by  Colorado.  The  State  is  nearly  rectangular  in 
shape,  with  a  breadUi  of  about  210  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  a  length  of  400  miles  from  east  to  west  It  con- 
tains PQ  area  of  81,318  square  miles,  or  62,043,620  acres. 

Kansas  is  an  undulating  plain,  gently  sloping  from  west 
to  east,  at  an  average  of  nearly  7  feet  per  mile.  Thers  is 
also  an  inclination  from  north  to  south,  as  indicated  by  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  which  flow  southerly  as  weQ  as  easterly, 
but  never  northerly  or  westerly,  except  for  short  distances 
from  local  causes.  The  mouth  of  the  Kansss  river,  at  the 
east  line  of  the  State,  ia  760  feet  above  the  searlevel ;  the 
average  altitude  of  the  western  bonndaiy  is  aboat  3600 
feet  The  broad  prairie  surface  is  diversified  by  an  endless 
succession  of  valleys  and  woodlands.  Ths  great  eential 
valley  is  traversed  by  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  river,  which, 
inclusive  of  the  Smokyhill  branch,  extends  the  entire  length 
of  the  State.  Lateral  valleys  on  the  north  are  formed  by 
the  Saline,  Solomon,  Republican,  and  Blue  rivers,  and  ctiier 
smaller  streams.  Another  broad  valley  is  formed  in  ths 
southern  half  of  the  State  by  the  Arkansas  river,  with 
lateral  valleys  on  the  north,  traversed  by  the  Walnut,  little 
Arkansas,  Pawnee  Fork,  and  other  streams.  The  south- 
eastern portion  contains  the  important  Neosho  valley,  and 
the  smaller  valleys  of  the  Osage  and  Terdigri&  In  the 
extreme  south-west  and  along  ths  southern  boundary  are 
the  valley  of  the  CSmarron,  and  a  network  of  the  sonthem 
tributaries  of  the  ArkansasL  Numerous  small  afflncnts  of 
the  Missouri  enrich  and  diversify  the  north-eastern  quarter 
of  the  State.  The  atreams  of  Kansas  are  usually  fed  by 
perennial  springs,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  eastern  and  middle 
portions  of  the  State  are  well  watered.  The  western  part 
is  more  elevated,  and  water  is  less  abundant 

Gtology  and  Mineral*. — The  surface  presents  three 
distinct  geological  sections.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
State  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  in  which  sre 
found  inexhaustible  beds  of  valuable  bituminous  coal,  often 
at  shallow  depths  or  cropping  out  on  the  surface.  The 
central  portion  belongs  to  -Qie  Triassic  formation,  with 
magnesian  limestone^  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  gypsnm 
as  the  representative  rocks.  Magnesian  limestone,  known 
as  dolomite^  la  espedally  plentiful  along  ths  Blue, 
Republican,  and  Neosho  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  This 
beautiful  stone^  resembling  white,  grey,  and  cream-coloni«d 
marble,  is  exceedingly  useful  for  building  poipoeea.  It 
crops  out  in  the  bluffs  in  endless  quantities,  and  is  easQy 
worked.  The  western  portion  of  tiie  State  belonga  to  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  in  which  chalks  and  a  species  td 
native  quicklime  are  very  prominent  in  the  livsr  Uuffa. 
The  white  and  eream-ooloiu«d  chalks  are  much  nsed  for 
building  purposes,  but  the  Uae  is  usually  too  soft  for 
exposure  to  the  weather.  The  quicklime  as  quarried  from 
the  bluffs  slakes  perfectly,  and  with  sand  makse  a  fairly 
good  mortar,  without  calcination  or  other  previous  prepara- 
tions. Lead-minea  are  eztenaively  worked  in  the  aonth- 
eastem  portimi  of  the  State^  and  prosperons  towns  and 
cities  are  growing  up  in  connexion  with  these  mineo.  Ia 
ths  central  region,  salt  is  produced  from  wells,  and  appears 
in  occasional  maishea  Salt  industries  are  carried  on  at 
Solomon  City,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Solomon  river,  and 
an  excellent  brine  is  obtained  at  Junction  City.  Ths  salt 
of  the  soath-west  is  found  in  beds  and  dry  inematationi^ 
varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  2  feet  The  salts 
of  Kansas  are  remarkably  free  from  lime  and  ot^ar  in-. 
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{mrtties.  dTptnu  !s  taani  in  beautifnl  ctystalUne  form 
in  extenafre  qnarries,  bat  it  has  not  been  much  utilized. 
The 'lignite  foimd  near  the  Cqlorado  line  makes  a  valnable 
domeatio  faeL 

Climate. — The  elimate  of  Esnaas  is  exeeptionaUj 
nlabrioQs.  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  occnr,  as  in  aU 
open  prairie  coontriea,  but  as  a  mle  the,  winters  are  dry 
and  mild,  while  the  summer  heats  are  tempered  bjr  the 
perpetnal  prairie  breezes.  The  summer  nights  are  invari- 
ably cool  and  refreshing.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  Fort  Bilsy  for  twenty-three  years  ending  December 
1871  has  been  63*.  The  highest  tempeiatai*  there 
during  the  same  period  was  98*  and  the  lowest  12*  below 
aero.  The  arerage  annual  rainfall  at  the  city  of  Lawrence 
for  six  years  (1875-1880)  was  83-68  inches,  the  heaviest 
lainfaUs  occurring  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  the 
lightest  in  November,  December,  January,  and  February. 

SoU. — The  aoil  of  the  upland  prairies  is  generally  a  deep 
rich  clay  loam,  of  a  dark  colour.  The  bottom  lands  near 
ihe  streams  are  a  black  sandy  loam ;  and  the  intermediate 
lands,  or  "  second  bottoms,"  show  a  rich  and.deep  black 
loam,  containing  very  little  sand.  These  soils  are  aU  easQy 
'cultivated,  free  from  stones,  and  exceedingly  productive. 
Thertf  are  exceptional  spots  on  the  upland  piaiiies  composed 
of  stiff  clay,  not  as  eaiily  cultivated,  but  very  productive 
when  properly  managed  and  enriched.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  country  the  prairies  were  covered  with  tile  short 

*  buffalo  grass,*  very,  nutritions  for  pasturage,  ou  which 
immense  herds  of  buffalo  and  other  animals  subsbted,  but 
utterly  unfit  for  hay.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
buffalo,  and  as  the  country  is  settled  and  enltivated,  the 
short  buffalo  grass  gives  place  to  the  tall  blue  stem  and 
other  bladed  grasses  valuable  alike  for  pastors  and  for  hay. 
Timber  is  abundant  along  the  streams  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  State,  but  is  less  plentiful  in  the  central  portion,  and 

.  very  scarce  in  some  parts  of  the  west  The  varietiet  of 
timber  embrace  oak,  elm,  black  walnut,  oottonwood,  mul- 
berry, box,  elder,  willow,  hickory,  sycamore,  white  ash, 
and  other  hard  and  soft  wooda 

*  JgriaiUun.—Thii  firm  prodnct*  of  1S80  wtm  as  follows: — 
IndiuL  earn,  101,420,718  bniheU)  winter  wheat,  St,607,38S  | 
spring  whMt,  1,773,601;  tj»,  676,E07  ;  oati,  ll,i83,7M  ;  bsrlv, 
287,057;  taekwbeat,  43,1SS;  Iruh  poUtoes,  1,»1>,SS7:  sweet 
potetoes,  391,180  ;  osstor  betos,  {68,071 ;  flu  eeed,  1,846,379; 
sorghum  e?"!!),  8,787,68{  gtUoni ;  cotton,  142,617  lb;  h«mp, 
«S5,872Ib;  millet  udHanmrim  hay,  629,084  tou;  Timothy  hay, 
70,684  torn;  hay  from  wild  or  nattre  gnoea,  798,707  tons; 
doTer  paatnn,  6927  aorea ;  bloe  giaispaatiiio,  88,359  aorast  aativ* 
graia  paatnra,  801,126  aorea ;  piodnoe  of  market  gardena  to  the 
valaeof|448,797. 

The  bright  elimata  and  pare  atmoaphan  are  sdminblT  adapted  to 
the  sTOwth  of  th*  apple,  pear,  peaeh,  plnm,  grape,  and  ehatry.  Tha 
smaUer  frnits  also,  with  soaioa  an  ezoeption.  flonrjah  finely. 
Traea  never  snffor  from  sodden  or  water-eoakea  roota,  and  veiy 
aeldom  tnm  tha  wintnr'a  oold,  whan  reasonable  judgment  and  care 
hava  been  azeroiaed  in  aeleoting  and  managing  the  gronnda.  At  a 
nattonal  exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1869  the  great  gold  medal  of 
tha  Hational  Pomidagioal  Society  waa  awarded  to  Kuuaa  "  for  a 
edleotion  of  Ihtita  anaarpaaaed  for  aizs,  perfection,  and  flavour;" 
and  aimilar  awarda  have  bean  made  to  Kansaa  fruits  at  later  ezhibi- 
tiena.  In  Norembar  1872  tha  American  Inatitnte,  at  ita  gnat 
ahow,  awarded  a  diploma  for  190  vsiiatiaa  of  applea  grown  in  Kan- 
aaa,  aa  the  largest  and  handaomeat  exhibited.  At  the  International 
Kzhibition  at  PbUadalphia  in  1876,  Kanaaa  exhibited  ninety-aiz 
variatiea  of  applea,  ami  raoaivad  ib»  diploma  of  tha  oantennial 
eommiaaion.  Satimataa  haaad  on  the  tabba  of  1877  indieate  that 
tha  nomber  of  bearing  tnes  now  in  the  Stats  (1881)  is  about  as 
follows  1—2,100,000  appl^  100,000  pear,  8,000,000  peach,  200,000 
plnm,  and  1,000,000  cherry  trees.  The  planting  «  traea  is  still 
on  the  inonoaa,  and  the  older  orcharda  are  -mj  profitabla.  Tha 
same  ia  tme  of  vineyaida  and  ptaatationa  o{  amau  frnita. 

14ft  Sleeks— Th*  wide  prainaa,  with  their  nntritiona  graaaea  for 
Jiay  and  grazing  and.  their  nevsr-iailing  epringa  of  pore  water,  make 
tha  State  a  vair  parvliia  to  the  henuman  and  atock-raiaer.  The 
following  an  the  statiatioa  for  1880  s — ^honea,  867,688  ;  moles  and 
mmf,  68,808  ;  mileh  oows,  866,640  ;  other  homed  cattle, 748, 673  : 
•haapk  4S«k4M  s  swins^  l,a8],«M;  vstas  of  animals  slaqghtsrsd 


and  Bold  for  alanghter,  112,700,046 ;  valna  of  nonltiy  and  eon 
aold,  t531,650  ;  wool  (cUp  of  1878),  389,644  D ;  wool  (1879). 
1,194,453  lb;  honey  (produoe  of  1879),  870,898  lb ;  wax  (1879), 
10,949  Bk  The  great  herds  of  baSiila  which  formerly  OTemin  tlio 
plaini  hare  diaapodared,  tha  elk  ia  gone,  and  deer  and  other  came 
are  leaa  plentifnl  than  formerly.  There  remain,  however,  titt  nbbit, 
bare,  torkey,  prairie.hen,  quail,  and  the  usual  variety  of  migratory 
water-fowl,  to  gratify  the  aportaman.  The  numerous  ■troaus  aiewull 
snpplied  with  fiah  of  choice  variatiea  and  of  nnoanally  large  size. 

Mam^faetura. — Than  ia  parhapa  no  tract  of  coontiy  of  equal 
extant  better  aopplied  with  available  water  power  than  Eanaaa. 
The  atraama  are  fed  by  living  aprings,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
oonntry  inauiea  uniformly  rapid  currenta.  Uoat  of  tha  atreama 
maintain  a  good  flow  of  water  in  the  drieat  aeasons,  and  in  ease 
of  heavy  rains  many  of  them  "  underflow "  the  adjacent  bottom 
landa,  aatuiVting  the  permeabln  substratum  of  the  country  with 
the  aniplna  water,  which  in  time  draina  out  and  feeds  the  subaiding 
streams.  This  feature  is  particnlarly  tme  of  the  Saline,  Solomon, 
and  Bmokyhill  rivera.  The  SmokjmU  river  haa  not  riaen  above 
the  banka  of  ita  deep  channel  at  Junction  City  since  1869,  while  at 
tha  lowest  atagea  it  is  capable  of  driving  large  flouring-mills,  hav- 
ing half  a  dozen  aeta  oi^  hurra.  A  dam  on  the  Kansaa  river  at 
Lawrence  snppliee  a  water-power  capable  of  developing  a  great 
manufacturing  oentre.  In  1870  then  wen  one  hnndred  ana  tea 
improvements  of  water-power  in  the  stata  n««in«*«»  baaed  on  the 
lateat  atatiatica  now  place  the  number  of  utilized  mill  aiteaat  about 
three  hundred,  when  flouring-milla,  aaw-milla,  planing-miHe,  and 
woollen-mills  nm  the  entin  year,  with  very  little  hinoranca  from 
either  high  or  low  water.  In  the  eastern  aection  of  the  State,  when 
coal  ia  plentiful,  steam-power  ia  much  used,  eapecially  in  the  mana- 
faotun  of  inn.  At  Leavenworth  then  an  manufactoriea  of  iron 
bridgea,  enginea,  boilara,'  stoves,  nilroad  iron,  and  minen'  toolau 
Than  an  also  manufactoriea  of  waggoua,  carriages,  carpeta,  aoapa, 

Cta,  and  cement,  at  Leavenworth,  fort  Scott,Xawrence,  Colnm- 
.  Ottawa,  and  other  pUoea.  At  Topeka,  Paraona,  Armstrongs 
and  Argentine  then  an  rolling  milla  and  railroad  npa^  i ' 
while  planing-milla,  tannariea,  weeae  facttaies,  and  pork-] 
■itabluhmanta  an  found  in  variooa  localitiea. 

Tratupart  and  Tndt.  — Then  an  numerona  railroada  in  the  Stats, 
with  an  aggngate  length  of  completed  tnck  of  8104  milaa  His 
central  branon  ia  ue  north  and  the  Union  Fadfio  (Kaaaas 
diviaion)  near  the  cantn  tnvene  the  northern  half  of  the  Stats 
from  east  to  weat,  in  nearly  paiallel  linoa, — the  latter  extending  by 
ita  oonneziona  to  San  Fnndaca  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Seats 
Fa  line  paaaes  from  the  north-eaat  to  the  aouth-weat,  aztending 
through  to  tha  Padflo  oosst;  and  the  Uiaaouri  Fadflc  (Euaaa 
diviaion),  by  uniting  with  tha  Tazaa  Central,  connecta  tha  rioheat 
portion  of  Eanaaa  with  the  Onlf  of  Ifexico  at  Galveaton.  Other 
lines  ia  connezion  with  theae  facilitate  the  internal  commerce  of  tha 
State.  Kansas  baa  an  eastern  front  of  160  miles  on  the  Hiasonri 
river,  which  ia  navigable  for  ateamboata  of  all  sizaa  The  internal 
riren  of  the  Stata  an  not  utilized  for  commercial  pnrpoaea,  though 
the  Kanaaa  waa  formerly  considered  navigable  to  Jfort  Biley,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Republicaa  river,  and  steamboats  hare  ascended 
the  Smoi^hill  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saline,  about  60  milea  farther 
weat     By  meana  of  theae  railroada  and  the  Uisaonri  river  immwias 

Suantltiea  of  wheat,  com,  cattle,  and  awine  an  sent  from  Kanaaa  to 
le  saatsm  marketa  ;  flour  ia  aattt  aouth,  aouth-weat,  and  weat^  and 
butter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  with  large  quantities  of  vegetablea,  hay, 
and  garden  produce,  to  the  weatam  mming  resiona. 

SoMcatSan. — ^The  publlo  echoola  an  liberally  endowed  and  snp. 
prated.  Two  aectiona  of  land  (1380  aorea)  an  aet  apart  in  each 
eongreasional  distriot  for  school  fund  pnnaaea.  Then  an  in  tha 
State  6842  pnblis  echool  buildings,  sad  the  valna  of  publio  achool 
property  is  14,683,044.  The  teseheis  employed  number  6707.  Tha 
pnjnla  M  school  age  an  estimated  frmn  statlatios  of  1876  at  380,000, 
about  half  of  whom  an  in  actual  attandanoa.  The  annual  ez- 
penditnn  for  achool  pnrpoeea,  eatimated  ttma  atatiatica  of  1876,  ia 
1,600,000.  The  Stats  aupports  a  unlvenity  at  lAwrence,  and  a 
normal  school  at  Emporia ;  and  the  agrioaltonl  oolloge  at  Ifan- 
hattaaia  endowed  by  the  gnnralCktvaramtnt  Than  an  alao  Stats 
inatitntiana  for  the  adncauon  of  tha  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dnmb^ 
and  for  the  can  of  the  inasaai  A  nfbrm  achool  for  jnvanils 
ofienden  ia  being  built  at  tha  Stats  capitaL 

BMgioii. — All  the  naualnligioua  denominatlona  are  lepnaautad, 
owning  church  property  to  the  amount  of  98,JS11,620. 

.^An^MMnrMm.— In  Kanaaa,  aa  in  all  tha  Statea  of  the  American 
Union,  tha  govenmient  ia  vested  in  three  departmenta,  lagialartive, 
executive,  and  judicial.  The  governor  ia  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  legisUtun  conaiata  of  a  senate  and  houae  of  npreaeuta- 
tivea.  The  memben  of  the  houee  an  elected  for  two  yean,  and 
members  of  the  senate  for  four.  The  Judiciary  oonsiats  of  a  Stata 
aupreme  court  end  aobordinata  diatiist  eoorta.  The  jodgoa  an  all 
elaotad  by  a  diract  vote  of  the  peopla. 

A^IoMoii.— The  following Ubla  gives  the  popnlatiaa  at  the  last 
three  census  enumerationa,  with  the  anmber  of  inhsUtsnts  ptf 
s^ssrs  Biils  St  sseh  pehod  >— 
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The  Stat*  U  divided  into  101  oonatiee.  The  following  in  the 
lugeat  towns,  irith  population  in  1880 :— LeiTenworth,  1(LS60 ; 
Topeke,  lE,i51  ;  Atehiaon,  15,108  ;  Lawrence,  8511;  'Wyandotte, 
SU9 ;  Fort  Scott,  5S72;  Viehita,  4911 ;  Emporia,  1682  ;  Panona, 
tl9t ;  Ottawa,  1032.  Topeka,  the  State  capital,  is  adTantagaoi|sly 
•itnatad,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  Sonrishisg  towns  in  the  Stats. 

ffUoiy. — Kansas  heloncs  to  that  immense  tract  of  ooontrr,  pnr- 
ohssed  by  the  American  QoTemment  from  France  in  1808,  known 
as  the  lioaisiana  pnrohasa.  Prior  to  1851  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
rarions  Indian  tritwa,  some  nstirs,  snd  other*  whieh  had  been  rs- 
morad  from  the  older  Statee.  It  was  orgsnized  and  tnwned  lor 
settlement  as  a  territoty  by  Act  of  Congress  in  Hay  1851,  in  the 
midst  at  a  heated  contest  on  the  slaTsry  qnestion.  The  dare- 
boldere  and  the  friends  of  freedom  at  once  began  a  vigorons  con- 
teat  for  the  ooonpanoy  and  oootrol  of  the  new  territory,  and  thns  it 
wss  that  Kansaa  became  the  rangnard  in  the  great  straggle  which 
resulted  in  the  orerthiow  of  slsrery  in  the  United  States.  Before 
the  formal  beginning  of  the  war,  societies  were  organized  by  the 
tiral  settlers  and  ueir  friends  in  the  States  on  both  sides  of 
the  slaTeiy  qasation,  snd  even  riral  legislatorea  were  elected  and 
eonTened.  Tne  diacnssiona  freqnentlT  rranlted  in  personal  violence, 
and  the  greatest  excitement  prevailea  till  the  breaking  ont  of  the 
cItU  war.  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in 
January  18(1,  and  took  an  actire  part  in  ftirnishing  troops  for  the 
anpprasaion  at  the  rebellion.  The  Stats  wss  frs^oently  invaded, 
an^  the  city  of  Lawrence  was  sacked  and  homed  m  Angnst  1868. 
Bines  ^e  ororthrow  of  slavery,  Kansas  has  shared  fnfiy  in  the 
gsnersl  progress  of  the  country,  {f.  X).*)*) 

KANSAS  CITT,  in  Jackson  connty,  M iBSOon,  U.S.,  the 
second  city  in  size  tod  importance  in  the  State^  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missoori  immediately  below  the 
month  of  the  Kansas  river,  236  miles  west  by  north  of  St 
Louis.  It  is  a  large  railroad  centre,  several  important  lines 
meeting  there,  and  giving  the  city  large  facilities  for 
eommanding  the  trade  of  western  Missouri,  Blansas, 
northern  Texas,  and  part  of  Colorado  and  New  M ezica 
The  Missouri  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  1387  feet 
long,  resting  on  seven  piera  The  business  in  agricultural 
products  is  very  large,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  that  of 
packing  beef  and  pork  being  especially  great,  and  growing 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  city  was  laid  ont  in  1830, 
but  its  growth  may  be  said  to  date  from  1860,  when  its 
population  numbered  4418.  In  1870  the  population  hod 
increased  to  32,290,  and  in  1880  it  was  66,787. 

KANT,  luLunnL  (1721-1804).  So  far  as  changes  of 
external  fortune  are  concerned,  the  life  of  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  the  18th  century  presents  little  or  nothing  of 
interest  Bom  in  humble  cirfumstancea,  he  passed  a  quiet 
and  almost  undisturbed  existence  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  native  places  Education,  both  of  school  and 
nnivenity,  he  obtained  at  KSnigsberg  and  during  a  pro- 
longed academic  activity  in  that  retired  Prussian  town  he 
gave  forth  the  works  which  have  exercised  such  influence 
on  European  thought  that^  in  the  estimation  of  the  best 
Ustorioal  judges,  they  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
great  event*  of  the  French  Revolution  as  the  most  importani 
faetora  in  determining  the  characteristic  features  of  19th 
century  cnltura  A  biography  of  Kant  can  be  little  more 
than  a  record  of  the  successive  phases  of  his  literary 
activity. 

The  family  of 'Kant  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  tlM  grand- 
father of  the  philosopher  having  been  an  emigrant  from 
Scotland  who  had  settled,  first  at  Memel,  and  afterwards 
•t  Tilsit  The  name  Oant,  as  it  was  originally  spelled,  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whence  the  family  is 
•aid  to  -have  corner  and  it  is  not  perhaps  mere  fancy  to 
trace  in  some  of  the  ethtcil  doctrines  of  the  critical 
philosophy  and  in  the  personU  character  of  its  author  some 
of  the  prominent  features  of  Scottish  nationality.  The 
iather  ci  the  philosopher  carried  on  the  buoiness  of  a 
nddlw  in  Kdnigsber^  and  in  that  town,  on  the  32d  April 


1724,  was  bom  Immannel,  the  totuth  of  a  Iti^  ftmily, 
most  of  whom  died  at  an  early  agei  Konigsborg  was  thai 
somewhat  Doted  as  a  stronghold  of  what  is  known  m 
Pietism,  a  phase  of  religious  thought  and  life  wUiiA  lud 
in  Oermony,  as  alaewhere^  too  mnch  that  was  nnplciBb 
ing,  but  which  neverthelees  was  capable  of  exercising 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  on  the  developmeut  of 
a  reaUy  strong  and  ample  charoctet  -  "  Say  what  yoo 
will  of  Pietism,"  writes  Kant  to  his  friend  Biuk,  •"no 
one.  can  deny  the  real  worth  of  the  characten  wUch  h 
formed ;  they  poaaeosed  the  highest  that  man  can  posseas 
— a  peace,  a  cheerfulness,  an  inner  harmony  with  ael^ 
which  was  disturbed  by  no  passion."  To  inflneneea  of 
this  kind  Kant  was  Bubgected  in  his  early  yean,  {nrtly 
from  his  mother,  for  whose  memory  he  ever  cherished  Qxa 
warmest  affection  and  regard,  partly  from  his  excellent 
friend  and  patron,  Bchn];^  the  director  of  the  Oolleginm 
Fredericianum  in  Konigabei;^  and  afterwards  professor  o! 
theology  in  the  university.  At  the  Collegium  Fiederiei- 
anum  Kant  was  entered  in  his  tenth  year,  with  the  <!«<»«■*« 
view  of  proceed^  to  the  Uieological  courses  ol  the 
university.  His  inclination  at  .this  time^  determined 
probably  by  the  high  character  of  his  teachers,  was  towards 
classics,  and  he  was  recognised,  with  his  schoolfellow,  tiia 
afterwards  celebrated  David  Rnhnkeo^  as  among  the  moa: 
competent  and  promising  classical  scholars  of  the  collega 
His  taste  for  the  greater  Latin  authors,  partienlariy 
Lucretius,  was  never  los^  and  he  acquired  through  hia 
school  training  an  unusual  facility  in  Latin  composition. 
With  Greek  anthoia  ha  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
equally  familiar. 

During  his  university  course,  which  beg^  in  1740^  Kant 
was  principally  attracted  towards  mathematics  and  physie^ 
doubtless  through  the  influence  of  Knntcen,  who  then,  aa 
extraordinary  professor,  lectured  on  meat  branches  of 
mathematios  and  also  on  philosophy.  The  lectures  on 
classics  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  Kant,  and,  thon^  ha 
attended  SchuWa  courses  on  theology,  and  even  preached 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  appears  finally  to  have  given 
up  the  intention  of  entering  the  chnrcL  The  last  yeara  of 
his  university  studies  were  much  disturbed  by  the  atraitaned 
means  of  his  family,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  have  reoonrsk 
to  private  teaching  of  the  humblest  kind.  Tie  death  of 
his  father,  in  1746,  destroyed  hu  hopes  of  remaiiiing  at 
the  nnivarsity  until  he  ahould  have  obtained  some  aab- 
ordinate  academic  post  Mndi  against  his  inclination  he 
undertook  the  office  of  privets  tutor,  and  for  nine  yean 
acted  in  this  capacity  in  various  families  ia  the  immediate 
neij^bonrhood  of  Konigsher^  Although  the  life  waa  not 
one  which  Kant  would  have  chosen,  and  one  for  which  he 
was  not  specially  qualified — as  he  used  to  say  regarding  tha 
excellent  precepts  of  his  Pmdagcgiet,  he  was  never  able  to 
apply  them — yet  it  gave  him  an  extended  knowledge  of  the 
worid,  and  added  to  his  other  aeoomplishments  the  grace 
and  polish  of  refined  aodetj;  which  he  displayed  ever 
afterwards  to  a  degree  somewhat  nnnsual  in  a  plulcaopher 
by  profession. 

In  1756  Kant  tetoned  to  KSnigsberg  aa  tutor  in  ths 
family  of  Count  Kayserling:  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
named  Richter,  he  was  enabled  again  to  take  up  his  univer^ 
sity  career,  and  in  autumn  of  that  year  he  graduated  as 
doctor  and  qualified  as  "  Frivatdocent"  Two  of  the  theses 
publicly  defended  on  the  occasion  are  printed  in  his  works ; 
an  address,  on  the  easier  and  harder  styles  of  philoaophteal 
exposition,  haa  not  been  published.  For  fifteen  years  he 
continued  to  labour  in  this  snbotdinate  position,  his  fame 
as  writer  and  lecturer  steadily  increasing  On  two  occasions 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  profcasop- 
ship  in  his  own  nniveraity,  but  during  this  time,  aa  in  later 
yean^  he  refused  all  offen  that  would  have  withdrawn  him 
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from  Konigtbar^  The  only  acndemic  preferment  received 
by  faim  daring  Uie  lengthy  probation  woe  the  jsost  of  under- 
llbrtrian,  to  which  he  wa«  appointed  in  1766.  Uia  lectares, 
•t  fint  mainly  upoc  physics,  greduaUy  expanded  nntil 
nearly  all  descriptions  of  philosophy  were  incloded  nnder 
them.  A  most  interesting  programme  of  his  courses  on 
metaphysics,  logic,  ethics,  and  physical  geography  for  the 
aession  1765-66  has  been  printed  in  his  works  (L  289- 
299).  The  history  of  his  literary  activity  dating  this  period 
will  be  given  in  connexion  with  the  notice  of  his  writings. 

In  1770  he  obtained  the  chdir  of  logio  and  metaphysics 
•t  Konigsberg;  and  delivered  as  his  inaugural  address  the 
dissertation  D«  Mmtdi  Seniibiltt  tt  InteUiffibUit  Forma  tt 
Friaeipiit,  Eleven  years  later  appeared  the  Kritii  of 
Fur*  Staion,  the  work  towards  which  he  had  been 
steadily  advancing^  and  of  which  all  his  later  writings 
are  developments. 

In  1783  he  published  the  ProUgomena,  intended  as  vf 
introduction  to  the  Kritik,  which  had  been  found  to 
•tand  in  need  of  some  explanatory  comment  A  second 
edition  of  the  Kriiit,  wilii  some  modifications,  appeared 
in  1787,  after  which  it  remained  unaltered. 

In  spite  of  its  frequent  obscurity,  its  novel  terminology, 
and  its  declared  opposition  to  prevailing  systems,  the 
Kantian  philosophy  made  rapid  progress  in  Qermany.  In 
the  coarse  tA  ten  or  twelve  yean  from  the  publication  of 
the  Kritik  of  P%ur»  Seatoti,  it  was  expounded  in  all  the 
leading  universities,  and  it  even  penetrated  into  the  schcola 
of  the  Church  of  Romei  Such  men  as  Schulze  in  KSnigs- 
berg  Kiesewetter  in  Berlin,  Jakob  in  Halle,  Bom  and 
Eeydenreich  in  Leipsic,  Beinhold  and  Schmid  in  Jena, 
Buhle  in  Gottingen,  Tennemann  in  Marburg,  and  Snell  it 
GiessBU,  with  many  others,  made  it  the  basis  of  their  philo- 
Bophicalteecbing;  while  theologians  like  Tieftrunk,  Staudlin, 
and  Ammon  eagerly  applied  it  to  Christian  doctrine  and 
morality.  Tonng  men  flocked  to  Konigsberg  as  to  a  shrine 
of  philosophy.  -  The  Prussian  Qovernment  even  undertook 
the  %xpense  of  their  support  Kant  was  haQed  by  some 
as  a  second  Messiah.  He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  on 
aQ  questions  of  casnistiy, — as,  for  example,  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  inoculation  for  the  small-poic  This  universal 
homage  for  a  long  time  left  Kant  unaffected ;  it  was  only 
in  his  later  years  that  he  spoke  of  his  system  as  the  limit 
of  philosophy,  and  resented  all  farther  progress.  ''  He  still 
panned  his  quiet  round  of  lecturing  and  authorship,  and 
oontribnted  from  time  to  time  papen  to  the  literaiy 
jonmalsL  Of  these,  among  the  most  remarkable  was  his 
xe^w  of  Herder's  Philosophy  of  Sittory,  which  greatly 
exasperated  that  author,  and  led  to  a  violent  act  of  retalia- 
tion some  yean  after  in  his  MetakritH  of  Pure  Becuon. 
Bchiller  at  this  period  in  vain  sought  to  engage  Kant  upon 
kis  fforat.  He  remained'  tme  to  the  Berlin  Journal,  in 
which  most  of  his  criticisma  appeared. 

In  1792  Kant,  in  the  full  height  of  bis  reputation,  was 
involved  in  a  painful  ooUiaion  with  the  Government  on  tiie 
question  of  his  reUgtona  doctrines.  Wollner  had  replaced 
Von  Zedlits  as  minister  of  spiritual  affairs,  and,  in  an  age 
^eeuliarly  lax  and  heterodox,  an  unwise  attempt  was  made 
to  apply  a  rigid  eensorship  to  works  of  philosophical  theo- 
logy. ,  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
bad  ezeited  the  declared  opposition  of  all  adherents  of 
historical  Christianity,  since  its  plain  tendency  was  towards 
a  moral  rationalism,  and  it  ooidd  not  by  any  process  of 
interpretation  be  reconciled  to  the  literal  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  ChurcL  It  would  have  been  much  better  to 
permit  his  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  relij^on  to  enjoy 
the  same  literary  rights  as  his  earlier  works,  since  Kant 
eonld  not  be  interdicted  without  fint  silencing  a  multitude 
Af  theologians  who  were  at  least  equally  separated  from 
positive  Christianity.     The  Qovernment^  however,  judged 


otherwise ;  and  after  the  fint  part  of  his  wxtlc,  On  Siiifio» 
tfithin  ih«  Lituitt  of  Rfotoa  aloiie,  had  appvarod  in  the 
Utrlin  Journal,  the  pablication  of  lIis  remaiudcr,  which 
treats  in  a  more  rationalizing  style  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Christianity,  was  forbidden.  Kant,  thns  shut  out  frum 
Berlin,  availed  himself  of  his  local  privilege,  and,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  theological  faculty  of  his  own  uuivenity, 
published  the  full  work  in  Konigsberg.  The  Government^ 
who  were  probably  as  much  influenced  by  hatred  and  fear 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  of  which  Kant  was  supposed  to 
be  a  partisan,  as  by  love  of  orthodoxy,  resented  the  act ; 
and  a  secret  cabinet  order  was  received  by  him  intimating 
the  displeasure  of  the  king,  Frederick  William  IL,  and 
exacting  from  him  a  pledge  not  to  lecture  or  write  at  all 
on  religious  subjects  in  futurei  With  this  mandate  Kanl^ 
after  a  struggle,  complied,  and  kept  his  engagemeut  till 
1797,  when  the  death  of  the  king;  according  to  his  con< 
struction  of  his  promise,  set  him  freei  This  incident,  how- 
over,  produced  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  his  spirits.  He 
withdrew  in  179i  from  society;  next  year  he  gave  up  all 
his  classes  bat  one  public  lecture  on  logic  or  metaphysics ; 
and  in  1797,  before  the  removal  of  the  interdict  on  his 
theological  teaching,  he  ceased  altogether  his  public  labours, 
after  an  academic  coune  of  forty-two  years.  He  previously, 
in  the  same  year,  finished  his  treatises  on  the  Metaphytia 
of  Ethiei,  which,  with  his  AiUhropology,  completed  in  1798, 
were  the  last  coc^iderable  works  that  he  revised  with  his 
own  haiid.  His  ^^t/rei  on  Logic,  on  Phytieal  Geograpjiy, 
on  Ptedagoffici,  were  edited  during  his  lifetime  by  his 
friends  and  pupils.  By  way  of  asserting  his  right  to 
resume  theological  disquisition,  he  also  issued  in  1798  his 
&rife  of  the  facuUiet,  in  which  all  the  strongest  points  of 
his  work  on  religion  were  urged  afresh,  and  the  correspond- 
ence that  had  passed  between  himself  and  his  censon  was 
given  to  the  world. 

From  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the, chair  Kant 
declined  in  strength,  and  gave  tokens  of  intellectual  decay. 
His  memory  began  to  i^A,  and  a  large  work  at  which  he 
wruag^t  night  and  day,  on  the  connexion  between  physics 
and  metaphysics,  was  found  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  his 
already  published  doctrinea  After  1802,  finding  himself 
attacked  with  a  weakness  in  the  limbs,  attended  with 
frequent  fits  of  falling,  be  mitigated  a  little  the  Spartan 
severity  of  his  life,  and  also  consented  to  receive  medical 
advice.,  A  constant  restlessness  oppressed  him;  his  sight 
gave  way;  his  convenation  became  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  metaphon ;  and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that 
gleams  of  his  former  power  broke  out,  especially  when 
gome  old  chord  of  association  was  struck  in  natural  science 
or  physical  geography.  A  few  days  before  his  decease, 
with  a  great  effort  he  thanked  his  medical  attendant  fot 
his  visits  in  the  words,  "  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  feeling  for 
humanity."  On  the  12th  of  February  1804,  he  breathed 
his  last,  having  almost  completed  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
agei 

It  is  superfluous  to  characterise  the  genius  of  Kant ;  but 
a  few  words  may  be  added  as  to  his  personal  appearanca 
and  habits  of  Ufe,  study,  and  teaching  His  stature  was 
small,  and  his  appearance  feeble.  He  was  littie  mor« 
than  S  feet  high;  his  breast  was  almoat  concave,  and,  like 
Schleiermacher,  he  was  deformed  in  the  right  shonlder. 
His  hair  was  light,  his  complexion  fresh,  his  forehead  high 
and  square,  while  his  eye  of  light  blue  showed  an  ex- 
pression of  unusual  depth  and  power.  His  senses  were 
quick  and  delicate ;  and,  though  of  weak  constitation,  ha 
escaped,  by  strict  r^imen.  all  serious  illness  till  the  close 
of  lif  Gl 

His  life  was  arranged  with  mechanical  regalnrity ;  and, 
as  he  never  married,  he  kept  the  habits  of  his  atndions 
youth  to  old  age.     His  man-servant  nwoks  him  ■ommcr 
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and  trinter  at  fire  o'clock ;  and,  on  being  appealed  to  on 
one  occasion,  testified  that  Kant  had  not  once  failed  in 
thirty  yean  to  lespond  to  the  calL  After  rising  he  studied 
for  two 'hours,  then  lectured  other  two,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  forenoon,  till  one,  at  his  desk.  He  then  dined 
at  a  restaurant,  which  he  frequently  changed,  to  aroid 
the  influx  of  strangers,  who  crowded  to  see  and  hear  him — 
tiU  in  later  years  hu  growing  means  enabled  him  to  inrite 
a  friend  or  two  daily  to  his  own  hom&  Thii  was  hi* 
only  regular  meal;  and,  as  he  loved  the  duetre  ecmam 
of  the  Romans,  he  often  prolonged  the  oonversation  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  walked  out  for  at  least  an 
hour  in  all  weathers,  and  spent  the  evening  in  lighter 
reading  except  an  hoar  or  two  devoted  to  the  prepanttion 
of  his  next  day's  lectnres,  after  which  be  retired  between 
nine  and  ten  to  rest  The  furniture  of  his  house  was  of 
the  simplest  character ;  and,  though  he  left  a  considerable 
earn,  the  produce  of  his  writings,  to  his  relatives,  he 
indulged  in  no  luxury,  and  was  a  pattern  of  tliat  superiority 
to  fashion  and  appearance  so  often  met  with  in  the  literary 
life  of  Oermany.  In  his  earlier  years  he  often  spent  his 
evenings  in  general  society,  where  hii  overflowing  know- 
ledge and  conversational  talents  made  him  the  life  of  every 
party.  He  was  especially  intimate  with  the  families  of 
two  Eaglish  merchants  of  the  name  of  Green  and  Motherby, 
where  he  found  many  opportunities  of  meeting  ship-captains, 
and  other  travelled  persons,  and  thus  gratifying  his  passion 
for  physical  geography.  This  social  circle  included  also 
the  celebrated  Hamann — the  Magus  or  Wizard  of  the 
Korth — the  friend  of  Herder  and  Jacobi,  who  was  thns  a 
mediator  between  Kant  and  these  philosophical  adversariea 

Kant's  reading  was  of  the  most  extensive  and  miscel- 
laneons  kind.  He  cared  comparatively  little  for  the  history 
of  speculation,  being  in  Chis  department  more  a  discoverer 
than  a  scholar.  But  his  acquaintance  with  books  of  seienoe, 
general  history,  travels,  and  belles  lettres  was  boundless. 
He  was  well  versed  in  English  literature,  chiefly  of  the  age 
of  Qi^ean  Aime^  and  had  read  English  philosophy  from 
Locke  to  Hume,  and  the  Scottish  school  He  was  at  home 
in  Volt^re  and  Boussean,  but  had  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  the  French  sensational  philosophy.  He  was  familiar 
with  all  (}erman  literatare  up  to  the  date  of  his  Kritik, 
but  ceased  to  follow  it  in  its  great  development  by  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  It  was  his  habit  to  obtain  books  in  sheets 
from  his  publishers  Kanter  and  Nicolovius ;  and  he  read 
over  for  many  years  all  the  new  works  in  their  catalogue, 
in  erder  to  keep  abreast  of  universal  knowledge.  He  was 
ezeesstvely  fond  of  newspapers  and  works  on  politics ;  and 
thu  was  the  only  Und  A  reading  that  conld  interrupt  his 
studies  in  philosophy. 

As  a  leeturer,  Kant  avoided  altogether  that  rigid  style  in 
which  his  books  were  written,  and  which  was  only  meant 
for  thinkers  by  profession.  He  sat  behind  a  low  desk, 
with  a  few  jottings  on  slips  of  paper,  or  text-books  marked 
on  the  margin,  before  him,  and  delivered  an  extemporaneous 
•ddrs«,  opening  np  the  subject  by  partial  glimpses,  and 
with  many  digresuons  and  interspersed  anecdotes  or  familiar 
illustiationa,  till  a  complete  idea  of  It  was  presented.  His 
voice  was  ertremely  weak,  but  sometimei  rose  into  eloquence, 
and  always  commanded  perfect  sileneei  Like  Adam  Smith, 
he  fixed  his  eye  on  one  student,  and  marked  by  his 
countenance  whether  the  lecture  was  understood.  The 
lesst  irregularity  in  the  appearance  or  Attm  oi  this 
selected  hearer  disconcerted  him ;  and  ^ha  story  is  well 
known  of  the  missing  button,  which  defeated  a  lecture 
Though  kind  to  his  students,  he  refused  on  principle  to 
remit  their  fees,  as  this,  he  thought,  would  discourage 
independenesk  It  was  another  principle  that  his  chief 
exertions  should  be  bestowed  on  the  intermediate  class  of 
talent,  a*  the  geninsea  would  help  themselvei^  and  the 


dunces  were  beyond  remedy.  Hence  he  never  delivBred 
his  deeper  .doctrinel,  such  A  are  found  in  his  Sritit,' 
from  the  chair.  His  other  avocations  allowed  him  little 
personal  interconiae  with  his  numerous  hearers,  and  he 
often  oomplaioed  of  the  want  of  lively  sympathy  and 
ascertained  progress  inseparable  from  such  a  system. 

Simple,  honourable,  truthful,  kind-hearted,  and  higli- 
minded  as  Kant  was  in  all  moral  respects,  he  was  somewhat 
deficient  in  the  region  of  sentiment  He  had  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiee  of  nature,  and  indeed  never 
sailed  out  into  the  Baltic,  or  travelled  more  than  40  milea 
from  Konigsbei{^  Music  he  disregarded,  and  all  poetry 
that  was  more  than  sententious  prose,  His  ethics  have 
been  reproached'  with  some  jnstice  as  setting  np  too 
low  an  ideal  for  the  female;  sex.  Though  faithful  ia 
a  high  degree  to  the  duties  of  friendship,  he  could  not 
bear  to  visit  his  friends  in  sickness,  uid  after  their 
death  he  repressed  all  allusion  to  their  memory.  Hu 
engrossing  intellectual  labours  no  doubt  tended  somewhat 
to  harden  his  character ;  and  in  his  seal  for  rectitode  of 
purpose  he  forgot  the  part  which  affection  and  sentiment 
must  ever  play  in  the  human  constitution.  Those  who 
connt  these  defects  most  grave  will  yet  find  much  to  admire 
in  the  lofty  tone  of  his  chsracter,  and  in  the  benevolanoa 
which  conld  thus  express  itself ;  "  Whoever  will  suggest  to 
me  a  good  action  left  undone,  him  will  I  thank,  though  ha 
suggest  it  even  in  my  last  hour  I ' 

This  brief  nottoe  ct  his  life  may  araroprialely  doss  with 
Herder's  beautiful  sketch  of  Kant's  character,  all  the  more 
interesting  that  it  was  written  in  1796,  after  their  quarrel: 
— "I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  a  philosopher 
who  was  my  teacher.  In  the  vigonr  of  life  he  had  the  same 
youthful  gaiety  of  heart  that  non  follows  him  I  believe 
into  old  agei  His  open  forehead,  built  for  thought,  was 
the  seat  of  imperturbable  cheerfulneas  and  joyj  die  most 
pregnant  diaooorss  flowed  from  his  lips ;  wit,  hunoui;  and 
raillery  came  to  him  at  will,  and  his  instructions  had  all  the 
charm  of  an  entertainment  With  the  same  easy  mastery 
with  which  he  tested  the  doctrines  of  Leibnit^  Wolf, 
Banmgarten,  Crnsius,  and  Hume,  or  pursued  the  discoveries 
of  Newton,  Kepler,  and  other  lights  of  science^  he  also  took 
up  the  current  writings  of  Boosseau,  such  as  the  £mii*  oc 
Hiloiae,  or  any  new.  phenomenon  of  the  natural  world,  and 
from  the  criticism  of  each  eame  back  to  the  impartial  study 
of  naturd^  and  to  the  enforcement  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
History  in  all  its  branches,  natural  science,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  experience  were  the  materials  that  gave 
interest  to  his  lectnres  and  his  conversation ;  nothing  worthy 
of  study  was  to  him  indifferent;  no  faction  or  aeet,  no 
selfishness  or  vanity,  had  for  him  the  least  attraction, 
compared  with  the  extension  and  elucidation  of  trutL  He 
excited  and  pleasantiy 'impelled  us  to  mentel  independence ; 
despotism  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  This  man,  whom  I 
name  with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  respect,  is  Immannel 
Kant ;  his  image  rues  before  me  surrounded  with  plaaaiag 
recollections  1  " 

Tk*  Writingt  ef  Kant 

From  the  preceding  sketch  of  Kant's  academie  aetivi^ 
it  must' be  evident  that  he  oombined  in  a  quite  onusnal 
degree  knowledge  of  physical  acience  with  ^jeenlatin 
acuteneas  and  devotion  to  the  special  work  of  phQoaophy. 
Ko  other  thinker  of  modern  times  has  been  throughout  hie 
work  so  penetrated  with  the  fundamental  conceptions  ol 
physical  science ;  no  other  has  been  able  to  hold  with  such 
fiiTuness  the  balance  between  empirical  and  specvlativt 
ideas.  Beyond  all  question  much  of  the  influence  whid 
the  critical  philosophy  has  exercised  and  continues  tc 
exercise  must  be  aacrtt>ed  to  this  ohaneteriatia  featen  in 
the  training  of  ila  great  anthor. 
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^The  early  writinga  of  Eant  are  almost  withodt  exception 
on  qaeationa  of  physical  science.  It  was  only  by  degrees 
that  philosophical  problems  began  to  engage  his- attention, 
and  that  the  main  portion  of  his  literary  activity  was 
toned  towards  them.  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  in 
ennmerating  the  varied  writings  of  Kant,  to  place  in  a 
separate  gronp  those  which  bear  directly  on  physical 
ecience.  The  following  are  the  most  important  in  this 
gronp : — 

1.  Thaufhta  <m  Oi  Tnu  EiUmaU  of  VU  Viva,  1747:  >n  eauy 
dMlins  witli  tha  {unons  diipate  betVMn  the  CartMitni  tnd 
LaibnUiiaiu  regarding  the  expreedon  for  the  amount  tf  a  font. 
Acoording  to  the  Corteeuni,  thii  qnantity  wu  diieetly  propottional 
to  velocitjr ;  Moording  to  their  opponent!,  it  vuied  With  the  eqiiare 
of  the  Telodt;,  The  dispata  hu  now  lost  its  interest,  for  physieiats 
be«e  learned  to  dittiiuriiish  aooiiTttely  the  two  qiuntities  which 
we  Tignely  included  andar  tha  ezpreaeion  amount  o//oree,mnd  eonaa- 
qaanti;  have  been  able  to  show  in  what  each  party  \ras  correct  and 
in  what  it  wu  in  ertor.  Eanf  a  aaaay,  with  aome  f  allaoiona  ezplina- 
tiona  and  divi<ionl^  critioiias  acntaly  the  aijfnmenta  of  the 
Leibnltilans,  and  eoneladea  with  ao  attempt  to  ahow  that  both 
modes  of  szpteaaion  an  comet  whan  ooriootly  limited  and 
interimtsd. 

t.  inMtrthtXitrtkinUtSnoliiUonitutajuHtnetdtom*  Chang* 
a()u»  Uu  SarUut  Tim*$,  VtL  In  thia  brief  enay  Kant  throwa  out 
a  Botion  which  haa  aiace  hean  tarried  oat,  in  ignoranoe  of  Eanfa 
priority,  by  Dalatmay  (1M6)  and  Adama,  He  points  oot  that  the 
action  of  toe  moon  in  raising  the  watera  of  the  earth  mnat  have  a 
secondary  effect  in  the  alight  retardation  of  the  earth's  motion,  and 
rafara  to  a  limilar  canae  tha  fact  that  the  moon  tarns  alwsya  the 
aame  face  to  tha  earth. 

8.  (;«UFa;i7<i<aryafuf  I^Uorya/Ua^aatwMC'AIlgemeioaKatnr- 
O'aohichta  und  Theorie  dee  Himmela "),  publiahea  anonymonaly 
it  17SS.  In  thia  remarkable  work  Kant,  proceeding  froiil  the 
Newtonian  oonception  of  the  aolar  ayatcm,  extends  his  consideration 
to  the  entire  aidareal  ayatam,  poin)*  out  how  the  whole  may  be 
mechanicallr  regarded,  and  throws  ont  the  important  speculation 
which  has  auioe  received  the  title  of  the  nebular  hypotnesia.  In 
aoma  detaila,  each,  t.g.,  as  the  regarding  of  the  motion  of  the  entire 
aolar  aystom  aa  portion  of  the  general  eoamical  mechaniam,  he  had 
predeceaaora,  among  others  J.  Wright  of  Durham,  but  the  work  aa 
a  whole  oontains  a  wonderfnlly  acute  anUeipation  of  much  that 
was  afterwards  carrledontbyHersclielsnd  Laplace.  The  hypotheaia 
of  the  or^iiiial  nebnlar  eoncution  of  the  svstem,  with  the  eonaaquent 
ezplanation  of  the  great  lihenomena  of  planetary  formationa  and 
movements  o(  the  satellitas  and  rings,  is  unquestionably  to  be 
assigned  to  ILsnt, 

4.  BritfAoanrntoftonu  3%«ii;M<  on  JfrvC Hedltationnmquamn- 
dam  de  Jjne  succincta  delineatio  "),  1766 :  an  inanguisl  dissertation, 
containing  little  beyond  the  notion  that  bodies  operate  on  one  another 
through  uia  medium  of  a  uniformly  diflVieed,  elastic,  and  subtle 
matter  (ether)  which  is  ths  underlying  sabstanoa  of  heat  and  light 
Both  heat  and  light  are  ragarded  aa  vibrationa  of  thia  diObaed  ether. 

6.  On.  Of  Caui$i  of  Sarthmiaka,  17S6 ;  Dacrirlion  )^  (kt  Sarlk- 
quakt  af  17B5,  1766 ;  OmjiisroMm  ^  torn*  RtcnUty  B)^ptritme$d 
EarOiquakta,  1768t 

8.  Sxplanalon  Rtmarla  on  Ms  Thtorf  tffh*  JTindi.  1768.  In 
this  brief  tract,  Kant,  apparently  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  explana- 
tion given  in  1736  by  Hadley,  points  out  how  the  varying  velocity  of 
rotation  of  the  aucceiaive  zones  of  ths  earth's  surhce  inmishes  s  key 
to  the  phenomena  of  periodic  winds.  His  theory  l>  in  almost  entire 
agreement  with  that  now  received.  See  the  parallel  statements 
from  Kant's  treat  and  Dove's  essay  on  the  inHaenoe  of  ths  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  the  flow  of  ita  atmoaphara,  18S6,  given  la  ZSllner'a 
work,  Ceber  di*  Naiw  dtr  Cometen,  pp.  477-482. 

7.  On  On  Difftmt  Baa*  (f  Jftn,  1776 ;  DatorminaUen  <^  Ot 
Kotion  of  a  Sunum  Soot,  1786  ;  Cot^tctural  Btjiwninj  (f  Buman 
EUtory,  1788 :  three  tracts  containing  aoma  pointa  of  intareat  as 
regarCj  the  empirical  grounds  for  Kanfs  doctrine  of  teleology. 
Befersnce  will  be  made  to  them  in  the  notice  of  ths  XritiJt  qf 
Judgment. 

i.  On  the  VoUanoet  in  the  Moon,  1785 ;  On  M«  Tn/Uunei  cfOu  Uoon 
m  the  Weather,  1794.  Tbe  second  of  these  contains  a  remarkable 
discuaaion  of  the  ralatian  between  the  centre  of  the  moon'a  figure  and 
its  osntre  of  gravity.  Trom  the  diiferanoe  between  these  Kent  is 
led  to  coqjecturs  that  the  climatic  oonditious  of  ths  side  of  the  moon 
turned  tirom  us  must  be  sltogether  unlike  those  of  tha  face  presented 
to  nsL     His  views  have  been  restated  by  Hansen. 

9.  Lecturu  on  Phytiaal  Oeognapky,  1833 :  pnbUshed  from  notes  of 
Kent's  lectnrw^  with  the  approval  of  the  author. 

Considaratioa  of  these  works  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Kant's 
mastery  of  the  science  of  his  time  waa  complete  and  thorough,  and 
that  lua  philoaophy  is  to  be  dealt  with  ss  having  throughout  a 
leferencs  to  general  sdsntifis  conceptions.  For  more  detailed 
ttsatment  of  t^  importanoe  in  science,  reference  msy  be  mads  to 


Zellner's  sssay  on  "Esnt  and  his  Usrits  on  ITatnrsI  Seisnes* 
contained  in  the  work  on  the  Nature  of  Comete  (pp.  42^-484); 
to  Dietrich,  Kant  and  Jfewton  ;  to  Schultxe,  Kant  and  Oarinii ; 
and  to  Beueohle's  eareftil  analyala  of  the  aeientific  worka  in  the 
JJeuteahe  ntrUljahre-echrifl,  1888. 

The  notice  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Kant  need 
not  be  more  than  bibliographical,  as  in  the  aoconnt  of  his 
philosophy  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  at  some  length 
the  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  his  thought 
Arranged  chronologically  these  works  are  as  follows  : — 

1765.  Prineiptoruin  Primorum  oognOioai*  3fetaph]/eiets  nota 
DUueidatio, 

1758.  IttU^hf/ticei  eum  geometria  jundei  ueui  in  philoiophia 
naturati,  ni^'tu  SpeHnun  I,  tontinet  Uonadologiam  Phyneam. 

1782.  DiefdUihe  Spilttlndigkeit  der  tier  eyllojietieehen  Piguren, 
"The  False  Subtlety  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figurea." 

1768.  ytreuch  den  Begriff  der  negativen  Ortaem  in  die  Welt- 
veieheit  einntfohren,"  Attempt  to  introduce  the  Notion  of  Nega> 
tive  Quantities  into  Fhilorophy." 

1768.  Der  einidg  mOglidte  Beteeiegnind  m  einer  StmoTUlratioit 
dee  Daeeine  Oottet,  "  The  only  poaaible  Foundation  for  a  Demon- 
atration  of  tha  Exiatence  of  Qod." 

1763.  Pntertuehung  aber  die  JkutliMteit  der  Orandeaiu  der 
tUMtOrliehen  Theologie  und  Jforal,  "  Eseay  on  the  Evidence  (Clear- 
ness) of  the  FundamsL'al  Propositions  of  Natural  Theology  and 
Ethics." 

1766.  Trtume  tinei  CMetertehen,  etidutert  dureh  Trdume  der 
lletaphyeOe,  "  Dreama  of  a  Ghoat-aeer  (or  Clairvoyant),  explained 
by  the  Drxama  of  Metaphyeic  " 

1768.  ^on  dem  ertten  Orunde  dee  Unterechiedet  der  Oegenden  im 
Baunu,  "  Foundation  for  the  Distinction  of  Poaitioni  in  Space." 

The  abeve  may  all  Im  regarded  aa  belonging  to  the  pracriti>!a( 
period  of  Kaat'a  aavelopment  Tha  f-^llowing  introduce  the  notions 
and  <<rindples  characteriatic  of  the  critical  philoeophy.       , 

1770.  Jk  Mundi  Seneibilii  tt  JnlelligiUlie  forma  tt  prineifiit. 

1781.  kritOe  der  rvuwn  Vemwifl,  "  Kritik  of  Pure  Beaaon." 

1788.  FtoUgomena  a»  einer  Jeden  klit^ltgm  Metgphyeik  dii  all 
Wieeeneehoft  vird  atfflreten  Mnnm,  "Prolegomena  to  all  Future 
lletaphydo  which  nuy  preaent  itaelf  ss  Seience. " 

1784.  Idee  sv  einer  allgemeinen  Oeeehiehte  im  veUbargerlic^er 
Abeicht,  "  Notion  of  s  Umversai  History  in  a  Cosmopolitan  Benss, '' 
With  this  may  be  coupled  the  review  of  Herder  in  1786. 

1785.  Orundlegung  der  Uetaphytik  dtr  SiHem,  "  Foundations  of 
the  UetSphyaie  of  Ethiea." 

1786.  Metavhueieehe  AnfrngtgrOnii  der  Jfaturwiemeekitft, 
"Hotaphyaicai  Elements  of  Natural  Sr.iecce." 

1788.  Utier  den  Odnvueh  teleologiecher  Prineiplen  in  der  nfto- 
eophie,  "On  the  Employment  of  Teleologicsl  Priudplea  in 
Philosophy." 

1788.  Krua  der  prakHechen  Vemm\/l,  "  Kritik  of  Practical 
Reason." 

1790.  Kritader  UrfheOskraft,  "  Kritik  of  Judgment " 

1790.  Ueber  eine  Kntdeckung,  naeh  der  alle  mim  Kritik  der 
rcinen  Vtmut^  dureh  eine  HUere  entbehrliA  gemachi  verden  eoll, 
"On  a  Discovery  by  which  all  the  recent  Critique  of  Pure  Reaaoa 
ia  aHpcraeded  by  a  more  ancient  (t.a.,  by  Leibnitz'a  philosophy)." 

1791.  Ueber  die  wirUichen  ForteehUt*  der  itetaphyeik  eeit  Leibnitt 
und  WoW,  "  On  tha  Beal  Advanoea  of  Uetaphyaica  aince  Leibnits 
andWoll" 

1794.  ZKf  Seligion  innerJutlb  der  Orenaen  der  ilotten  Vemuf{/1, 
"Beligion  within  the  Bounds  of  Seaaon  only." 
1794.  tTeber  PhiUmphie  iiierhaupt,  "  On  Philoaophy  generally." 

1797.  Jletaphysieche  Jnfangtgrande  der  Beahlelehre,  and  JMo- 
pkyeieche  Anfangegritnde  der  Tugendlehre, 

1798.  Der  Streit  der  FacuWUen,  "  Conteat  of  the  FacuIUaa." 
1798.  Anihropologie, 

The  Kantian  Philoeophy. 

Historians  are  accustomed  to  divide  the  genera]  gamut  d 
specalation  into  epochs  or  periods  marked  by  the  dominance  of  soms 
aingle  philosophic  conoeption  with  its  systematic  evolution.  Per* 
haps  in  no  case  is  the  character  of  an  epoch  more  clearly  apparent 
than  in  that  of  the  critical  philoaophy.  The  great  work  or  Kant 
absolutely  cloaed  the  linea  of  apeonlation  along  which  the  philosophi- 
cal literature  of  the  18th  century  had  proceeded,  and  substituted  for 
thsm  a  new  and  more  comprehensive  method  of  regsrdiog  the  essen- 
tial problems  of  thought,  a  method  which  has  prescribed  the  course 
of  philoeophic  speeulatiou  ia  the  present  age.  The  critical  system 
has  thus  a  twofold  sspect  It  takes  np  into  itaelf  what  had 
characterized  the  previous  efforts  of  modem  thought,  shows  ths 
imperfect  nature  of  the  fundamental  notions  therein  employed,  end 
offers  a  new  solution  of  the  problems  to  which  theee  notions  had 
been  applied.  It  opens  up  a  new  eeries  of  questions  upon  whicli 
subsequent  philosophic  reflexion  has  been  directed,  and  gives  to 
them  the  lonn,  nnder  which  it  is  possibls  tiist  they  shonld  be 
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Cmltfillf  regHM.  A  work  of  tiiu  kind  ii  SMentutlly  tpeeb' 
nuking. 

'  In  u>j  eomplet*  uooont  of  the  Kaniiui  lyatam  it  I*  thenfon 
neoeuary  thkt  then  ehonld  be  ooutant  refeienoa,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  peenliar  chincter  of  the  preceding  18th  centoty  philoeophy, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  probleme  left  for  renewed  treatment 
to  man  modem  thought.  Fortonately-  the  development  of  the 
Xaation  •jatam  itaeU  fhrniahas  rach  tnatment  aa  i«  nioneaary  of 
the  former  reference.  For  the  eiitieal  philoaophy  ma  a  work  of 
aloir  grovth.  In  the  early  wrltinga  of  Kant  we  are  able  to  trace 
wl^  great  deSniteneaa  the  ancceaaiT*  atagea  through  which  he  poiaed 
from  the  notiona  of  the  preceding  philoaophy  to  the  new  and  com- 
prehenaire  method  which  giree  ita  apeciat  character  to  the  critical 
work.  Scarcely  any  great  mind,  it  haa  bean  aaid  with  jnatios,  orer 
matored  ao  alowly.  In  the  earlr  aaaaya  we  find  the  ptindidaa  of 
tha.carTent  philoeophiee,  thoea  of  Leibniti  and  En^liah  empiiidam, 
amliod  in  Tarlona  diraotioni  to  thoae  problema  which  aarre  aa  taata 
of  their  trath  and  eompleteneaa ;  we  note  the  appearance  of  the 
difflealtiea  or  contradictiona  which  manifeat  the  one-aidedneaa  or 
imperfection  of  the  ptinoiplo  applied  ;  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  new  conceptiona  wnich  were  deatined,  in  the  completed 
iTitem,  to  take  the  plaoa  of  the  earlier  method.  To  underatand  the 
Kaadan  work  it  ia  udiapenaabla  to  trace  the  hlitoiy  of  ita  growth 
in  the  mind  of  ita  author. 

Of.  the  two  preceding  atage*  of  modem  philoaophy,  only  the 
leeond,  that  of  Ix>cke  and  Ldbnita,  aeema  to  have  influenced  praeti- 
cnUy  the  oonrae  of  Eant'a  apeenlation.  With  the  Carteaian  aioT»- 
nent  ai  a  whole  he  ahowa  little  acqoaintance  and  no  aympathy,  knd 
hia  own  philoaophic  conception  ia  nerer  brought  into  relation  with 
the  ayatematio  trciatment  <n  metaphyaical  problema  charaoteriatic  of 
the  Oartaaian  method.  The  funoamental  quaation  for  philoaophic 
leBezion  preaanted  itaeU  to  him  in  the  form  which  it  had  aaaumad 
In  the  handa  of  Locktf  and  hia  ancceaaoza  in  England,  of  Leibnita 
and  the  Leibnitzian  achool  in  Oermany.  The  tranaition  bom  the 
Cartaaisn  moTemant  to  thia  aecond  atage  of  modem  thought  had 
doubtleaa  been  natural  and  indeed  neceaaary.  IfeTerthelaaa  the  full 
hearinga  of  the  philoaophic  quaation  were  aomewhat  obaonndby  the 
eomparatiTaly  limited  faahion  in  whioh  it  waa  then  regaidad.  The 
tandency  towarda  what  may  be  technically  called  aubjeetiTiam,  a 
tendeney  whioh  differentiaiaa  the  modem  from  the  ancient  mathod 
of  apeenlation,  ia  expreaaed  in  Locke  and  Leibniti  In  a  definite  and 
peenliar  tiahion.  HoweTer  widely  the  two  ayitemadilfet  in  delaila, 
they  are  at  one  in  a  cartain  Aindamantal  eonceptian  which  dominataa 
.thewholecoane^tbeirphiloaopliiooonatraction.  They  are  throngh- 
oat  indiTidooliat,  <,«.,  uey  aooapt  aa  given  fact  the  aziatence  of  the 
eonoreta^  thinking  anbjeet,  and  endeavour  to  ahow  how  thia  anbject, 
a*  an  individaal  conaeioiu  beiaA  ia  related  to  the  wider  univerae  of 
which  he  fbrma  part  In  dealing  with  auch  a  problem,  then  ai« 
•vidantly  two  linea  along  which  inveatigation  may  proceed.  -  It  may 
be  aaked  how  the  individaal  mind  oomea  to  know  nimaelf  and  the 
qr*tem  of  tbinga  with  which  he  ia  connected,  how  the  varied  contenta 
<a  hia  azperienoe  are  to  be  aeoonnted  for,  and  what  certainty 
attaehea  to  hia  aubjvtive  conaoionaneaa  of  thingi.  Regarded  &om 
Aa  individnaiiat  pant  of  view,  thia  Una  U  inqniry  hecomea  purely 
wyehologioal,  ana  tb*  anawer  may  be  preaanted,  aa  it  waa  preaented 
oj  Locktk  in  the  bdiion  of  a  natural  hiatory  of  the  growth  of  con- 
■oooa  axparionea  in  the  mind  of  the  nibjaot  Or,  it  may  be  Anther 
aaked,  how  ia  tha  individaal  really  oonneoted  with  tha  mtem  at 
tikiqgiappanntlydiacloaed  tohiminoonaciouaaxperiencaf  whatia 
the  pnoiaa  algnificanca  «f  tha  exiatanoe  whioh  he  aaoibea  both  to 
hiniaelf  and  to  the  objeeta  of  experience  t  what  ia  the  natun  of  the 
talktion  between  hiniaelf  aa  one  part  of  the  ayatem,  and  the  ayatom 
aa  a  whole  I  Thia  aecond  inquiry  ia  apeoincally  metaphyaioal  in 
bearing,  and  the  kind  of  anawer  fumiahad  to  it  by  Leilniitx  on  the 
one  hand,  by  Berkeley  on  the  othei,  la  in  -tut  praaotibed  or  deto^ 
mined  beforehand  by  the  fundamantal  ooneeption  of  the  indivi- 
dnaiiat method  with  whioh  both  begin  their  invaatigationa.  Bo  aoon 
aa  wa  make  dear  to  ooraelvea  the  eaaential  nature  of  thia  method, 
we  an  able  to  diaoen  the  apeoififl  diifisultiaa  or  perplexitiea  ariains 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  it  oat  ayatamatically,  and  thna  to  note  with 
nedaon  tha  apwiol  problema  preaented  to  Kant  at  tha  ontaat  of 
BianhUoaophio  ra&exiona. 

Conaidar,  int,  the  appUeation'  of  the  method  on  ita  paydio- 
log^l  lid*,  a*  it  appeal*  in  Lookoi  Starting  with  the  aaaamption 
of  oonaeiona  txperiano***  the  content  or  fillug-in  of  the  individaal 
mind,  Locke  proceed*  to  explain  ita  geneaia  and  nature  by  rf  ferenca 
to  th*  real  nnivnae  of  thing)  and  ita  mechanical  operation  apon  the 
mind.  Th*  nndt  tt  th*  inttnotion  of  mind,  <.«.,  th*  individual 
mind,  and  th*  lyatMn  of  thing*,  i*  eonadoua  oxperionea,  oonaiating 
tt  id***,  which  may  be  variouly  oompoundad,  divided,  eompand, 
or  dealt  with  by  the  aubiactive  taealtiea  or  powera  with  vhicb  the 
entity,  Hind,  i*  aappoaed  to  be  endowed,  llatter  of  fact  and  matter 
of  knowledg*  ar*  tnn*  at  f  (trok*  di***v*t*d.  The  very  notion  of 
relation  botman  mind  and  thingi  lead*  at  one*  to  tha  eountar  notion 
«f  tha  abaolnt*  reatrietian  of  mind  to  ita  own  aubjeotive  nature. 
That  Locke  \m  nnabla  to  reconcile  theea  oppoaed  notiona  ia  not  am- 
ydring  i  that.th*  dilBoaltia*  tndobwtttritie*  of  the  Aaay  aria^  bo9_ 


the  ImpoiBbillty  of  tKanaOaf  them  is  aridMit  on  tlis  »l|pHitMl 
oonaideration  of  the  main  jicaitiona  of  that'  work.  Of  the**  diScal- 
tie*  the  philoaophiea  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  are  ayatematic  ticat- 
menta.  In  Borkoley  we  find  the  reaolnta  determination  to  ace^ 
only  the  one  notion,  that  of  mind  aa  reatrieted  to  ita  own  eanadoaa 
«xp«ti*nea,  and  to  attempt  by  thia  meana  to  explain  tb*  natim  of 
the  external  reality  to  which  obacure  reference  ia  madaw  Amy 
anceeaa  in  th  i  attempt  ia  due  only  to  the  fact  that  Berkeley  intiedoce* 
alon^de  of  hia  individnaiiat  notion  a  totally  new  conception,  that 
of  mind  itaelt  aa  not  in  the  aame  way  one  of  the  matton  of  canseians 
axperim^k,  but  a^  capable  of  >«ilexion  upon  the  whole  of  txpttiam 
and  of  raferenoe  to  the  aapiema  mind  aa  the  gronnd  of  iJl  rrahty. 
It  ia  only  in  Hume  that  we  have  definitely  and  completely  the 
evolution  of  the  individnaiiat  notion  aa  groundwork  of  a  theory  of 
knowledge ;  and  it  ia  in  hia  writinga,  thenfon^  that  w*  may«x|«et 
to  find  the  ftindamental  difficulty  of  that  notloa  dearly  apparent. 
It  i*  not  a  little  remarkable  that  we  ahonld  find  in  Uome,  not  only 
the  aoeptical  diaaolntion  of  all  fixity  of  cccnition,  which  ia  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  individnaiiat  method,  but  iJao  the  deareat 
eonaoiooaneaa  of  the  very  root  of  the  difficulty.  The  ayatematic 
application  of  the  doctrine  that  oon*cioua  experience  conaata  only 
<n  laolated  objecte  of  knowledge,  impmeiona  or  ideaa,  leada  Ham* 
to  diatingaiah  between  tratha  reached  by  audyaia  and  tmtha  which 
involve  nal  connexion  of  the  objeeta  of  knowledg*.  Th*  fiiat  he  ia 
willing  to  accept  without  farther  inqninr,  thon^  it  ia  aa  error  to 
anppoaa,  ■*  £iut  aeom*  to  hav*  aappoaeo,  that  he  ncardcd  mathe- 
matical propooitiona  aa  eoming  nnaor  thia  head  (***  Hirxx) ;  •n& 
reapect  to  the  eecond,  he  find*  himaalf,  and  confeaaea  that  h*  find* 
himaelf,  hopdeaaly  at  fkult  So  laal  connexiona  between  iaolatad 
objects  of  experience  ar*  perceived  by  n*.  So  aisgle  matter  of  &et 
neceeaazily  impliee  the  exiatenc*  of  any  other.  In  abort,  if  th* 
difficulty  be  put  in  it*  ultimata  form,  no  axlatenc*  thought  aaa 
diatinct  individual  can  tranacend  itaalf,  or  imply  relation  to  any 
othor  exiatence.  If  the  perta  of  oonadona  experience  ai*  i^aided 
aa  *•  many  diatinct  thing*,  there  ia  no  pcaaibility  of  cannaetinc 
thorn  other  than  oontingently,  if  at  alL  If  the  individual  misa 
be  roally  thought  aa  incUvidual,  it  ia  impoaaible  to  explain  how  it 
should  nave  knowledge  or  eonedonaneaa  at  all.  "  In  ahort^"  aayn 
Home,  "  there  ai«  two  piindplea  which  I  cannot  render  eomaatuit, 
nor  ia  it  in  my  power  to  renounc*  either  of  them,  viz.,  Hat  all  ear 
dittind  pmtplvmt  art  diiUntt  asaiiCdica,  and  Aat  lit  mini  amtr 
ptraivu  any  rtal  cttMuxioH  among  dittincl  exiilmcn,  Pideorpar- 
captiona  either  inhen  in  lomethin^  dmple  or  individnel,  or  did 
th*  mind  ptrodv*  *om*  nal  connexioa  among  them,  then  woald 
b*  no  diffioal^  in  the  c*ae  "  (Appw  to  IVealtaa  ^Suman  Jfchm\  1 
Thna,  on  &»  on*  hand,  th*  individadict  eonceptixm,  whor 
oarriad  oat  to  it*  full  aztent,  lead*  to  the  totd  negation  of  all  zed 
eognition.  If  tiu  nd  (yatem  of  thing*,  to  which  conadon*  axpoi- 
snce  haa  refennee^  be  regarded  aa  atanduig  in  cauad  relation  to  this 
experience,  tbm  ia  no  conceivable  gronnd  for  the  extaaaon  to 
redity  of  the  notiona  which  aomehow  an  involved  in  thought  Tha 
earns  nanlt  ia  apnirant,  on  tha  other  hand,  when  we  oonaidar  th* 
th*oiy  of  knowledg*  implied  in  the  Ldbnitaian  individnaliam.  nu 
mstaphydoal  oouMption  of  th*  munada,  eadi  of  which  ia  tha  nai- 
vene  its  nuet,  preeento  inmpenble  difficnltie*  when  the  eonnetion  or 
interdependence  of  the  monada  ia  in  quaation,  uid  the**  diflonltie* 
obtmd*  themadvea  when  ttie  attempt  ia  made  to  workout  a  iioiaial- 
ent  doctrine  of  cognition,  tot  the  whde  m***  of  oognizabl*  bti, 
th*  mtmdui  inUUirMlU,  in  contained  imfHeiUr  in  aach  monad, 
and  th*  irraTd  mod**  of  raprahannan  can  only  be  r^atded  aa  *o 
many  atage*  in  &*  d*v*loping  conodonaneaa  of  the  monad.  Seat** 
and  nnd«t*tanding^  r*al  oonncxiott  of  facta  and  andyaia  of  noti<ma, 
an  notv  thatefon,  distinot  in  Idnd,  but  differ  only  in  degn*.  The 
aame  fiukdamantd  •^^ww^  th*  logicd  prindplaa  of  identity  i*nd 
tulBdent  reaaon,  an  applicable  in  emlanation  of  all  given  jiopod- 
tiona.  It  iatrae  that  Lnbnitxhimaalfdid  not  work  out  jmyoomplsto 
doctrine  of  knowledg*,  bat  in  the  hand*  of  hia  auoooaaon  th*  theoiy 
took  definite  ahapein  u*  ^ndple  that  the  whole  work  of  eognition 
ia  in  eaaance  anantioJ.  The  prooeaa  of  andyaia  might  be  eomplet* 
or  incomplete.  For  finite  intdligenoe*  then  was  an  iaevitobl*  in- 
completes*** ao  far  aa  knowledge  of  matten  of  fact  waa  coaeeraad. 
In  reapect  to  them,  th*  find  tcanlt  waa  found  in  a  aeiiea  of  iira- 
dueible  notiona  or  catagoiiee,  ik»  prima  po—ibaia,  the  aadyaa  and 
eluddation  of  whioh  waa  ipidficaUy  the  bnaineaa  of  philoaophy  or 
matopbjaicfla  ' 

It  will  h*  ob**rv*d  that,  in  fh*  Ldbnitdan  aa  in  tha  empirical 
indiddnaliam,  the  f^damantd  notion  ia  still  that  of  the  abatnet 
aepantion  of  th*  t'''''"''g  aol^jaet  ttom  th*  mataiiala  of  coaadooa 
experience.  lYom  thia  aapaintion  aria*  all  the  diOcnltiea  in  the 
eflort  to  davdop  th*  notion  ayit«m*tically,  and  in  tradn^  th*  hi>- 
Vht  of  XinVa  philoaophied  pnoan  w*  in  ahla  to  diaoam  th* 
^*dn*l  pen*ption  em  hia  part  tbathan  waa  to  b*  found  th*  nltimato 
cana*  of  the  perplaxitiea  which  beoame  appanat  in  conaidaTiag  Uw 
aaboidinato£)ctrtn**ofthaayatem.  Tha aueoeeaiva eaaa^whidihavo 
dready  been  enninented  aa  composing  Kant* a  preeriticd  work  an 
not  to  be  regarded  aa  ao  many  imperfect  akatche%of  the  doctrines 
of  th*  Xrm^nor  an  w*  to  look  m  tham  for  anticipationa  of  Jh: 
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•ritial  yitw.  Thv  u*  eawntUnT  tentetlTa,  ud  exhiUt  with 
nnnsnil  olesnien  Ui«  muuiw  in  which  the  difficulties  of  a  raceiTed 
theary  force  on  a  widn  and  more  sompichenain  Tiow.  Then  can  he 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  I^rilii  are  to  he 
fornnd  in  these  precritical  essays,  t-g.,  the  doctrine  of  the  AaOutik 
la  cartainlT  forashadovad  in  the  DiMttrtalim  of  1770 ;  the  Xrilik, 
hoverer,  is  no  patchwork,  and  what  appears  in  the  Dit$crtaHm 
tekas  an  altogether  new  form  when  it  ia  wmqght  into  the  man  eom- 
prehansira  conception  of  tha  later  tnatiaa. 

The  partienlar  problem  which  gm  tha  cecasita  to  th*  liit  of 
tlH  praoitical  wiinngs  is,  in  an  imperfect  or  puticnlarlkiliion,  the 
fundamental  qneation  to  which  tha  KritUc  is  an  answor.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  bstwaan  knawledse  gained  by  analysis 
of  notions  and  knowladga  «(  mattera  of  bctt  JCant  seams  nerer  to 
harabaen  aatisfied  with  the  Wolffian  identiScation  of  logical  axioms 
and  o(  tha  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  The  tract  on  the  FoIm 
SMUf  tf  Us  Four  B^ttogMa  Kguri,  in  which  the  riew  of 
thonritt  or  reason  as  analytic  ia  clearly  azpressad,  doses  with  the 
rignflfant  dirision  of  jnd^ants  into  thoaa  which  rest  upon  the 
lo^oal  azioma  of  identity  and  contradiction  and  thoaa  for 
vhich  no  logical  groond  can  ba  ahown.  Such  immediate  or 
indamonstrabb  judgment*,  it  ia  said,  abound  in  our  experience. 
They  ara,  in  fact,  aa  Kant  praaently  parceired,  the  foundation*  for 
•Ojodgment*  regarding  teal  exiatence.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
qnntton  ngarding  their  nature  and  legitimacy  and  their  distlnc- 
OOB  fimn  ualytic  jndgmanta  should  not  praaent  itaelf  to  him.  The 
fbre*  tmet*  belonging  to  the  years  176>-M  bring  forward  in  the 
■harpfrt  fMiion  tha  eaaantial  oppoaition  between  ae  two  classes  of 
Jodginent*.  In  the  Jbaoy  OANtgcMti  QuantiNa,  the  fnndsmental 
thoqght  i*  tha  total  diatinctiatt  in  Idnd  batwren  logical  oppoaition 
(the  oontradictoiinaas  of  notions,  which  Kant  always  viewed  aa 
formed,  definite  products  of  thought)  and  real  oppoaition.  7or  the 
one  tha  adequate  explanation  la  round  in  the  logical  axiom  of  ana- 
lytical thinking ;  for  tha  other  no  auch  explanation  ia  to  ba  had. 
Logical  ground  and  real  ground  ara  totally  distinct  "I  can  under- 
stand pwfaody  wall,"  saya  Kant,  "how  a  consequence  follows  from 
its  reaaon  aeoording  to  the  law  of  identity,  since  it  ia  discoTerable  by 
mars  analysia  of  tha  notion  contained  in  it. .  .  .  But  how  aomsthing 
follows  from  another  thing  and  not  according  to  the  law  of  identity, 
thia  I  ahonld  gladly  haramada  dlaai  to  me.  .  .  .  How  dull  I  com- 
prahand  that,  ainca  aomethingia,  something  alee  ahouldba  I"  Baal 
thii^^  in  abort  a*e  diatinct  exiatancaa,  and,  as  distinct  >>°t  necea- 
aaii^  or  logioally  oonnected  in  thought  "  I  hare,"  he  proceeds^ 
"laflactad  on  tha  nature  of  oar  knowledge  in  relation  to  our  ju^- 
manta  of  reaaon  and  oonaeqnant,  and  I  intend  to  azpound  taMj  the 
nault  of  my  reflexiona.  It  followa  from  them  that  the  relation  of  a 
nal  Bound  to  that  which  is  therc'iypoaited  or  denied  cannot baez- 
|iaaau  by  a  judgment  but  only  br  msana  of  a  notion,  which  by 
snalyala  may  certainly  b*  redooed  to  yet  simplar  nottona  of  real 
mmiM,  but  yat  in  auch  swaythatthaHnalieaortof  allonreogni- 
fion  in  thia  regard  must  ba  fband  in  sbnpb  and  iirsdnoiUa  notiona 
of  raal  grounos,  the  relation  of  which  to  their  consaquant*  cannot 
bamada  dear." 

Tha  striking  similarity  batwaan  Kanf  a  ezpreasions  in  this  Asay 
•nd  ths  ramarka  with  which  Hume  introduoea  his  analysis  of  the 
notion  of  cause  has  led  to  the  supposition  tliat  at  this  period  of 
Ua  phileaaphinal  career  Kant  waa  oefinital^  under  the  influence  of 
the  aarlin  empirical  thinker.  Considatation  of  th*  whole  paaaage 
I*  qnita  aoSciant  to  ahow  tha  gronndleasnaaa  of  this  snppesition. 
Xha  difficulty  with  which  Kant  ia  preaantad  was  one  arising  in- 
•rltably  tnm  lellszion  upon  ths  LeiwiitiisTi  theory  of  knowledge, 
imd  the  eolation  doea  not  in  any  way  go  beyond  that  theory.  It 
la  a  solntion,  in  fact  which  must  have  bean  impoeaibla  had  the 
burport  of  Hume's  empirical  doctrine  been  present  to  Kant's  mind. 
He  is  hare  at  tha  point  at  which  he  remained  for  many  years, 
ncospting  Without  anycritieism  certain  fundamental  notions  ss  rs- 
guired  for  raal  cognition.  Hia  ideal  of  metaphysic  ia  atill  that  of 
eompWta  analysis  of  giTan  notions.  Ko  fflimmeiing  of  tha  further 
foeation,  Whanoa  coma  thaaa  notions  sna  with  what  right  do  vs 
apply  tham  in  oognitian  I  is  yet  apparent  Anr  direct  influence 
ftom  Ham*  mnat  ba  refarred  to  a  later  period  in  nia  caraar. 

Tha  prtaaeaaay  On  OuFrineipbi  rf Natural  Thtakgy  amd Itorait 
bring*  lorwud  the  ssma  fundamental  oppoaition,— though  in  a 
■pamd  form.  Hare,  for  the  firat  time,  appear*  definitely  the  dia- 
«"'*'""  hatwaan  ayntheaia  and  analysis,  and  in  the  distinction 
t*  found  tha  laason  for  the  superior  certainty  and  clearness 
«t  mathsmatic*  a*  opposed  to  philoeophy.  Hathemstica,  Kant 
think^  proceed*  mntnatieally,  for  in  it  thcnotiona  are  eonstmcted. 
Mataphyaici^  on  tiM  other  hand,  i*  analytical  in  method :  in  it  the 
notiona  are  given,  and  by  analyst*  thay  are  cleared  up.  It  ia  to  ba 
obiatTtd  im  lbs  daaoiption  of  mathematica  aa  ayntnetia  ia  not  an 
■atidf  timt  It  the  critical  doctrine  on  tha  aama  anbijeot  Kant 
doc*  not,  in  thia  iflaaa,  raise  the  question  u  to  tha  raaaon  for  aaaum- 
ing  that  th*  arbitral^  synthaaas  of  mathematical  construction  hsTs 
any  lafaanoa  to  reality.  Tha  deeper  signiflnanna  of  ayntheaia  haa 
'  act  yat  baoom*  apparent 
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argument,  though  Isnely  Laibnltdan,  adTince*  osa  step  ftiTthar 
towards  the  ultimate  Uiquiiy.  For  there  Kant  alataa  aa  piaciaely 
as  in  the  critique  of  speculative  theology  his  fnndamentd  dootrina 
tlist  real  existence  is  not  a  predicate  totie  added  in  thought  to  tha 
conception  of  a  ppsaibla  aubject  So  far  aa  subjectiva  thought  is 
concerned,  poasioility,  not  real  ezistenea,  ia  contained  in  any  jadg- 
m«nt 

The  year  1706  waa  marked  bv  the  publication  of  Ldbnitx'a  post- 
humous Nauntaux  Bmii,  in  which  hu  theory  irf  knowledgs  is  more 
fully  stated  than  in  anpr  of  his  previoaa  tracts.  In  all  probability 
Kant  gave  some  atteotiMt  to  thia  work,  though  no  apacid  rafarenca 
to  it  occurs  in  his  writings,  and  it  may  have  aaaisted  to  give 
additiond  piaciaion  to  hia  doctrine.  In  the  curious  eaay,  Dreanu 
<f  a  ClairvoyoHt,  puhliahad  1786|  ho  emnhasixea  his  previoudy 
reached  condndan  that  connexions  of  red  fact  are  mediated  in  our 
thought  by  ultimate  notions,  but  adja  that  fb»  significance  and 
warrant  for  such  notions  can  be  fumiahed  only  hr  experience.  He 
Is  inclined,  therefore,  to  lagaid  as  the  function  u  metaphyaica  the 
complete  statement  of  Aeae  nltimato,  indemonatnble  notions,  snd 
therefore  the  determination  of  tha  limita  to  knowledge  by  their 
means,  Kven  at  thia  point,  where  he  approximatee  mora  doaelv  to 
Hume  than  to  any  other  thinker,  the  difficulty  raised  by  Hume  aoea 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  He  still  appear*  to  think  that  experi- 
ence doea  warrant  tha  employment  of  such  notions,  and  whan  there 
is  takan  into  account  hia  eorreapondenoe  with  Lambert  during  the 
next  few  years,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  ArehUclio- 
nil  of  the  latter  repreeents  most  compbtdy  Kanf  s  idsa  of  philo- 

ui  another  aide  Kant  had  been  (baking  himaelf  free  from  the 
prindplea  of  th«  Leibnitdan  philo^hy.  According  to  Leibniti; 
space,  the  order  of  ooexiating  things,  resulted  from  the  relations  of 
monads  to  one  another.  But  Kant  began  to  see  that  such  a  con- 
ception did  not  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  we  dotormins 
directions  or  positions  in  space.  In  the  curious  little  eassy.  On  the 
Oround  of  diitinguUMng  PnrHcular  Diruumt  in  Spaet,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  idea  of  space  aa  a  whole  ia  not  dedncible  from  the  ex- 
perience of  particular  apaoea,  or  particular  relationa  of  oljjecti  in 
spscs^  that  wa  only  eogniia  relationa  in  space  by  reference  to  space 
aa  a  whole,  and  flndly  that  definite  podtiona  involve  reference  to 
apace  as  a  given  whole. 

The  whole  development  of  Kanf  s  thought  up  to  this  point  ia  in- 
tdligihls  when  regarded  tnm  the  Leibnitiian  point  of  view,  with 
whiaa  he  started.  There  appeals  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Hume 
at  thia  time  exercised  any  direct  influence.  One  may  go  still 
farther,  and  add  that  even  in  the  J>iitcriation  ot  1770,  generally 
reearded  aa  more  than  foitahadowing  ths  KritCe,  the  redly  criti- 
cel  question  is  not  involved.  A  bridf  notice  of  ths  contents  of  thia 
tract  will  suffice  to  show  how  far  removed  Kant  yet  waa  from  tha 
methods  and  prindplea  of  the  criticd  or  trasicendeatd  philesophy. 
Sense  and  understsnding,  sccording  to  the  IHsaertation,  are  ths  t»a 
aonrcea  of  knowledge.  The  objecte  of  the  one  are  things  of  aenio 
or  phnomma;  tha  obiecta  of  the  other  are  lummena.  These  sre 
ahaolutdy  distinct,  and  are  not  to  be  regatdcd  aa  diflering  only  in 
degree.  In  fhmumtim  wa  distinguish  matter,  which  is  given  bv 
sense,  and /arm,  which  ia  the  law  of  the  order  of  sensations.  Such 
form  ia  twofold — the  order  of  space  and  time.  Sensations  formed 
by  space  and  time  eompoae  the  world  of  appearance,  and  thia  when 
treated  by  ths  understanding,  according  to  logical  rulea,  ia  expcri- 
anes.  But  the  logicd  use  of  the  nnderstandinff  is  not  its  only  nse. 
Huoh  more  important  ia  the  real  use,  by  which  are  produced  tha 
pure  notiona  wnareby  we  think  things  as  the^  are.  Theae  pura 
notions  are  tiie  lawa  of  tiia  opantion  of  the  uidloct ;  they  aro 
Uge$  inuneelv*. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  expended  treatment  of  spaca  and  time  aa 
sulyective  form%  we  find  in  the  Diuertatlon  little  more  thsn  the 
very  prsdaa  and  definite  formulation  of  the  dowly  growing  oppo- 
dtion  to  ths  Leibnitiian  doctrinea.  That  the  purs  intellectad 
notions  diould  be  d^ended  ss  springing  from  ths  nature  of  intel- 
lect is  not  out  of  harmony  with  th*  statement  of  the  Trimne  tints 
CMiUrtehtre,  for  there  ths  pun  notions  war*  diowad  to  exist, 
but  were  not  held  to  have  validity  for  aotoal  thinga  except  on 
gnundaol  azparianee.  Hare  they  an  sappc**d  to  exist,  dl**sv«wd 
from  azparianea,  and  am  allowed  Talioity  a*  detaimJnations  of 
thing*  in  thamaelvee. 

The  atage  which  Kant  had  now  reaohad  in  hia  phfloaophiad  d*- 
vdopment  wu  one  of  great  significance.  Tha  doctrine  of  know- 
ledge expressed  in  the  Dintrtatim  was  ths  find  form  which  ths 
Wolffian  ntionalism  could  assnma  for  him,  and,  though  many  of 
the  damanta  cl  the  KritOt  ara  contained  tiiersin,  it  waa  not  really 
ia  advano*  of  th*  WoUBan  theory,  nadoetiiaa  of  apnea  and  time 
aa  forma  of  aan**-pareeption,  tha  refenno*  of  both  *paea  and  time 
and  tha  pure  intalleetaal  notiona  to  the  lawa  of  the  activity  of  mind 
itaelf^  the  distinction  bstween  ssnss  snd  understanding  aa  one  of 
kind,  not  of  degree,  with  the  correlative  distinction  between 
phenomena  and  nonmena, — all  of  theae  reappear,  though  changed 
and  modiflad,  ia  the  KritOe.  But,  deapite  thia  raaamblonoa,  it 
aaem*  olaar  tut,  *o  Al  w  .th*  DiutrUitim  ia  ooncamed,  tha  way 
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had  only  been  nrapand  for  the  trne  critical  Inqsiir,  and  that  tho 
roat  import  of  Hnme'a  aeoptical  problem  had  not  yet  dawned  upon 
Kant  From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
knowledge  had  been  atatad  in  the  DusmrtatUm,  the  further  inuniry 
had  be«n  rendered  ineritable.  It  had  become  quite  impouible  for 
Kant  to  remain  longer  aatisfled  with  the  ambignons  poiition  aaaigned 
to  a  fundamental  element  of  his  doctrine  of  knowledge,  the  eo-caUed 
pure  intellectual  notiona.  Thc::e  notiona,  according  to  the  Ditatrta- 
tion,  had  no  function  aave  in  relntion  to  thinn-in-themaelTes,  <.«.,  to 
objocta  which  are  not  directly  or  immediately  brooght  into  relation 
to  OUT  faculty  of  cognition.  They  did  not  aerre  aa  the  connecting 
linka  of  formed  experience ;  on  tne  contrary,  they  were  auppoied 
to  be  abeolntely  diiaevered  from  all  experience  which  waa  poaaible 
for  intelligenea  like  onn.  In  hie  preriooa  eaaaya,  Kant,  while  like- 
wiae  maintaining  that  anch  pure,  irredneible  notiona  existed,  had 
asserted  in  general  terms  that  they  applied  to  experience,  and  that 
their  applicability  or  jostification  rested  on  experience  itself,  but 
hid  not  raised  the  qnestiAn  aa  to  tile  ^pvnnd  of  snch  justification. 
Kcw,  from  another  side,  the  supreme  difficulty  was  presented — ^how 
could  snch  notions  hare  appUoation  to  any  objecta  whstsoeTerl 
For  some  time  the  eoiraUtire  difficulty,  how  ebjidi  of  eense-per- 
eeption  were  possible,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
Kant  In  the  Duaartation  cense-perception  had  been  taken  oM 
receptirity  of  repreaentations  of  objecta,  and  experience  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  treatment  of  snch  representations  by  the  logical  or 
analytical  procesaea  of  understanding.  Some  traces  of  this  confused 
fsshion  of  regarding  sense-perceptions  are  left  eren  in  the  Sritii, 
specially  perhaps  in  the  Aeathetikf  end  they  give  rise  to  mnch  ^ 
the  ambiguity  which  unfortunately  attachee  to  the  more  developed 
theory  or  cognition.  60  soon,  howorer,  ss  the  critical  question  wsa 
put,  on  what  rests  the  reference  of  lepresentationo  in  us  to  the  object 
or  thing  I  in  other  words,  how  do  we  come  to  hare  knowledge  of 
ohjecta  at  all  t  it  became  apparent  that  the  problem  waa  one  of 
perfect  generality,  and  applied,  not  only  to  cognition  through  the 
pur9  notion^  but  to  seuse-perceptions  likewise.  It  is  in  the  etate- 
ment  of  this  general  problem  that  w«  find  the  new  and  characteristic 
feature  of  Kant's  work. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  to  doabt  the  aobstantial  aeonncy  of  Kant^s 
lefcrance  to  the  particular  oocaaion  or  cacse  of  the  critical  inquiry. 
TJp  to  the  stage  indicated  bythe  Di— nation,  he  hod  hecnsttempting, 
in  Tarions  ways,  to  unit*  two  radically  divergent  modes  of  explain- 
ing  oognition — that  which  would  account  for  the  content  of  cxperi- 
•nce  by  reference  to  affection  from  things  without  us,  and  that 
which  Tiewed  the  intellect  itself  aa  somehow  furnished  with  the 
means  of  pure,  rational  cognition.  He  now  diaoorered  thst  Hume's 
■oeptical  analysis  of  the  notion  of  cause  wea  really  the  treatment  of 
one  typical  or  crucial  inatanca  of  the  much  more  general  problem. 
If  expejienee,  saya  Home,  cooaiats  solely  of  states  of  mind  somehow 
siren  to  ns,  each  of  which  exists  aa  an  ciTect,  and  therefore  as  dis- 
tinct from  othera.  with  what  right  do  we  make  the  common  assump- 
tion that  parts  of  experience  are  necessarily  connected  I  The  only 
poesible  answer,  drawn  from  the  premiaea  laid  down,  must  lie  that 
there  ia  no  warrant  for  anch  an  assumption.  Keceasity  for  thought, 
at  Kant  had  been  willing  to  admit  and  aa  Hume  alao  held,  inTolTes 
or  implies  something  moi*  than  ia  given  in  experience — for  that 
which  i*  given  is  continaent— and  rests  upon  an  a  priori  or  pure 
notion.  But  a  priori  notions,  did  they  exist,  conld  nars  no  claim 
to  regulate  sxperienca,  Hume,  therefon,  for  his  part,  rejected 
antlrdy  the  notion  of  cause  aa  being  fictitiona  and  delnaire,«nd 
profaaaod  to  account  for  the  habit  of  regarding  experience  aa  neoee- 
larily  connected  by  reference  to  arbitrarily  formed  onatom  of  think- 
ing. Experience,  as  girsn,  contingent  material,  had  a  certain  uni- 
formity, and  reonning  nniZormities  generated  in  na  the  habit  of 
ngarding  things  as  neceaearily  connected.  That  such  a  naort  to 
•zperienee  lor  explanation  could  lead  to  no  Talid  conc^ouon  haa  been 
ainady  noted  aa  erident  to  Hnma  Umaalf. 

The  dogmatio  or  indiridnaliat  eonception  of  expsrianoe  had  thus 
prored  itself  inadequate  to  th*  solution  of  Hume's  difficulty  re- 
garding the  notion  of  oanee,— •  difficulty  which  Kant,  erroneously, 
bad  thooj^t  to  be  the  only  oass  oontamplated  by  hia  predeceaaor. 
Tlu  perception  of  ita  inadeqnacj  in  this  respect,  ana  the  conae- 
qnent  geneimliaation  of  Hnma'a  proUsm,  an  tna  essential  featurea 
of  the  new  critical  method.  For  Kant  was  now  prepared  to  form- 
nlata  hia  gansral  inoniry  in  a  definite  tsahion.  Hu  long-continned 
rvDexian  on  the  'WoUBan  dootrina  of  knowledge  had  made  clear  to 
him  that  synthetic  oonnaxion,  the  eesence  of  real  cognition,  was 
not  contained  in  the  pradncta  of  thinking  as  a  formal  activity  of 
mind  operating  on  material  otherwise  supplied.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hnme's  analyaia  enabled  Um  to  aee  tl»t  synthetio  connexion  waa 
not  contained  in  •zparlaitca  re^garded  aa  given  material.  Thus 
neither  the  formal  nor  the  material  aspect  <h  conscious  experience, 
when  regarded  from  the  indlTidualist  point  of  view,  supplied  any 
foundation  for  real  knowlsdse,  whether  a  j>r<sn°  or  empirical.  An 
absolutely  new  conception  of  •zperianos  waa  necaeaary,  if  the  fact 
of  cognitioii,  waa  to  M  explained  at  all,  and  the  varioaa  modes  in 
whi'-h  Kant  expresses  the  business  of  his  critical  phQoaophy  were 
merely  diOennt  fashiona  of  stating  th«  one  ultimate  problem,  differ- 


ing eccording  to  the  partienlar  aspect  of  knowledge  which  hs 
hoppencd  to  have  in  view.  To  inquire  how  synthetio  a  priori 
jutlgmonts  are  poaeible,  or  how  far  cognition  extends,  or  what 
worth  attachee  to  metaphysical  propositions,  is  simply  to  ask,  in 
a  specific  form,  what  elements  ore  necessarily  involvi^  in  experi- 
ence of  which  the  subject  ia  conscious.  How  is  it  poaaible  for  ths 
individual  thinking  subject  to  connect  together  the  .parts  of  hia 
experience  in  the  mode  we  call  cognition  1 

The  problem  of  the  critical  philosophy  it,  therefore,  the  eoni- 
plete  analysis  of  experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conditiasis 
under  which  each  experience  is  possible  for  the  consciona  snbjaeL 
The  central  ideas  are  thua  aelf-conacionsness,  as  the  supreme  con- 
dition under  which  experience  is  subjectively  poenble,  end  th« 
manifold  details  of  experience  ss  a  varied  and  complex  whole.  The 
Bolntion  of  the  problem  demanded  the  utmost  caxe  in  keeping  th« 
due  balance  between  theee  ideas ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  tnat  &ant 
was  perfectly  successful.  He  ia  fnquently  untrue  to  the  more  eora- 
preheiudve  conception  which  dominates  his  work  aa  a  whole.  The 
influence  of  his  previous  philosophical  trsining,  nsy,  even  th* 
nnconsciona  in^uence  of  terminology,  freqnentiy  inducee  in  hia 
atatements  a  certain  laxity  and  want  of  cleameaa.  He  selaetn 
definitely  for  hia  starting  pout  neither  the  idea  of  8alf.coiuciaiisneea 
nor  the  detaila  of  experience,  but  in  h'a  actual  procedure  paaaea  from 
one  to  the  other,  rarely,  if  ever,  taking  into  fall  conaideration  the 
weighty  question  of  tlieir  relation  to  one  another.  Above  sll,  ho  ia 
continuously  under  the  influence  of  the  individnslist  notion  which 
he  had  done  eo  much  to  explode.  Tlie  conception  of  conaciooa 
experience,  which  is  the  net  result  of  the  Kritik,  is  inaefinitely  pro- 
founder  and  richer  than  that  which  had  ruled  the  18th  eentniy 
philosophizing,  but  for  Kant  such  experience  still  sppeara  aa  some- 
how the  arbitrary  product  of  the  relation  between  the  individiial 
conscious  subject  and  the  realm  of  real  facta.  When  ho  is  actually 
analysing  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  influence  of  the  indin- 
dualiat  conception  is  not  prominent ;  the  conditiona  are  stated  aa 
quits  general,  aa  conditionsof  knowlodge.  But  ao  aoon  aa  the  deeper, 
metaphysical  problems  present  themselrea,  the  shadow  of  the  old 
doctrine  reappears.  Knowledge  is  regarded  aa  a  mechanical  prodnct^ 
port  furnished  by  the  subject,  part  given  to  the  subject,  and  is  thua 
viewsd  aa  mechanically  divisible  into  a  priori  and  a  paliriori,  into 
pnre  and  empirical,  necessary  and  contingent.  The  indiridiial  aa 
an  agent,  conscious  of  nuiversal  moral  law,  is-yot  regarded  ss  in  a 
meaaure  opposed  to  experience,  and  the  Kantian  elbical  code  icmaina 
purely  formal.  Ihe  ultimate  relation  between  intelligenee  and 
natural  fkct,  expressed  in  the  notion  of  end,  is  thought  aa  proljla- 
matic  or  contingent  The  difflenltiea  or  obarnritiss  rf  the  Ksntian 
system,  of  which  the  above  are  merely  the  more  jirominent,  may  all 
be  traced  to  the  one  source,  the  false  or  st  least  inadoqiiata  hlra  of 
the  indiridusl.  The  more  thorough  explonotion  of  the  relation 
between  experience  ea  critically  conceived  and  the  individual  sub 
ject  was  the  problem  left  by  Kant  for  his  succossors. 

In  any  detailed  exposition  of  the  critical  eyatrm  it  would  ha 
reqniaite  in  the  firat  place  to  state  with  some  fulness  the  prr-riie 
nature  of  the  proUema  immediately  hefoM  Kant,  and  in  the  aecond 
place  to  follow  with  some  closeness  the  eucceesive  etsgea  of  ths 
system  aa  presented  In  the  three  main  worka,  tha  Kritik  of  Pur* 
Aocuo*,  the  Kritik  of  fraelieal  JUcuon,  and  the  Kritik  ofjmlfmoat, 
with  the  more  important  of  the  minor  worka,  the  ileUtphfie  ^ 
Jfaiure  and  tha  Mttapkytie  ofSthieo.  It  would  be  neceasan,  also, 
in  any  snch  expanded  treatment,  to  bring  out  clearly  the  Kantian 
claaaification  01  the  philoaophical  sciences,  snd  to  indicate  tha  rels- 
tion  hetween  the  critical  or  tranaoendental  inreatigation  of  tha 
aeveral  faculties  snd  the  more  derelopod  edences  to  which  that 
investigation  aervea  as  introduction.  As  any  detailed  statement  of 
the  critical  system,  however  coiuprcsaed,  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  ths  present  article,  it  is  proposed  here  to  select  ohly  the  mon 
sahent  doctrinea,  and  to  point  out  in  oonnexion  with  them  what 
advance  had  been  effected  by  Kant,  and  what  remained  for  mha». 

Inent  efforte  at  coniidete  aolntion  of  the  problems  nised  by  him. 
(ndi  tlist  ia  of  interest  and  Tsluo  must  necessarily  be  omitted  in 
any  fketch  of  00  elaborate  a  system,  and  for  all  points  of  spedsl  in- 
terpretation reference  must  needs  be  made  to  ths  many  daborata 
disaartationa  on  or  about  the  Knutian  philosophy. 

Tha  doctrine  tnm  which  Kant  ttarta  in  his  criticsl  or  tras- 
icandental  inveatigaUon  of  knowledge  ia  that  to  which  the  alov 
devalopmentof  hie  thought  had  led  him.  The  eaaenoe  of  eo^citian 
or  knowledge  waa  a  synthetio  aot,  an  act  of  comlnning  in  thonght 
the  detaehM  elementa  a{  experience.  Now  synthesis  waa  explicabb 
neither  hr  reference  to  pure  thoufjht,  the  logical  or  elabotativa 
faculty,  which  in  Kanf  e  view  remained  analytic  in  function,  noc 
br  reference  to  the  effects  of  external  real  thinigs  upon  our  facoltiaa 
o{  cognition.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  analysis  or  logical  troatment 
applied  only  to  objecta  of  knowledge  ss  already  givsu  in  synthetin 
forms,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  real  things  could  yield  only  iaidatnl 
affects  snd  not  the  combination  of  these  effects  in  the  forms  of 
cognitire  experience.  If  experience  is  to  he  matter  of  knowled;^ 
for  the  conecions  subject,  it  must  be  regarded  as  tha  conjoint  pra- 
,  dnct  of  given  material  and  synthetic  combination.    Form  and  mai  tar 
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V117  indeed  1m  Tended  wtfiMj  tad  ddlt  with  ia  iiehtioii  for 
porpoMi  of  criticu  inqoin,  bat  in  ezpnienoe  tliey  tra  neoaatrily 
tad  iaaepanblj  nnitecC  Km  problem  of  tbe  Kritik  thoa  becmnea 
for  Kant  tlu  complete  statement  of  tbe  elementa  neeeaaarily  inrolTed 
in  BTntheaia,  and  of  the  labjecdTe  ^roeeaH*  byjrbich  thaae  elementa 
tie  realixed  ia  our  indiridttal  conaciouaneaa.  He  ia  not  aaUng,  witii 
Locke,  whence  the  detaila  of  experience  ariae ;  he  ia  not  attempting 
a  natnral  historf  of  the  growth  m  ezperianoe  in  the  indindnal  mind ; 
bat  ho  ia  endearooriag  to  atate  auanatiiTBly  what  eonditioaa  are 
neoeaaariljiaTolTed  ia  aay  &et  of  knowledge,  •.«.,  in  any  iynthetio 
eombiaation  of  parte  of  ezpetience  \>j  the  ooaseiona  aabject. 

80  far  as  the  elementa  neoasBarily  xnrolred  in  coneciona  experience 
an  concerned,  theae  auy  be  ennmented  briefly  itnsM : — given  data  of 
tenae,  inner  or  onter;  the  forma  of  perception,  <.«.,  apace  and  time ; 
the  forms  of  thooght,  ie.,  the  categories ;  the  nltimnte  condition  of 
knowledge,  the  IdentitT  of  the  pnie  wo  or  aelH  The  ego  or  aelf  ie 
the  centnl  nnitf  in  reference  to  which  alone  ia  any  part  of  experi- 
ence eoenlnble.  Bat  the  oongdonaness  of  self  ia  the  fonndation  of 
knowledge  only  when  related  to  giren  material.  The  ego  haa  not 
in  itself  the  element  of  difference,  and  the  eaaence  of  knowledn  ia 
the  conscionsneas  of  nnity  in  difference.  For  knowledge,  theruore, 
it  is  necessaty  that  difference  ahonld  be  givat  to  the  ego.  The 
modes  nndcr  which  it  ia  possible  for  each  given  dif^-^renoe  to  become 
portion  of  the  conacloos  enerience  of  the 'ego,  tlie  modea  nndftr 
which  the  isolated  data  can  be  synthetically  combined  so  aa  to  form 
a  cognizable  whole,  make  up  the  form  of  cognition,  and  npon  this 
form  reata  the  possibility  of  any  a  priori  or  rational  knowledge. 

The  notion  of  the  ego  as  a  purely  logical  nnitv,  oontaimng  in 
itaelf  no  element  of  difference,  and  having  only  analytic  identity,  ia 
fundamental  in  the  critical  system,  and  Ilea  at  the  root  of  all  ita  diffl- 
cultiea  and  perplexities.  To  say  that  the  ego  aa  an  indiriiinal  doaa 
not  pror/uct  the  world  of  experience  is  by  no  meana  the  same  aa  to 
tay  that  the  ego  is  pure  unity  without  element  of  difference.  In 
the  one  coae  we  are  treatiog  th'  ego  aa  one  of  the  objecta  of  experi- 
ence and  denying  of  it  productive  efficacy  ;  in  the  aeoond  oaae  we  IT* 
dealing  with  the  nnity  of  the  ego  aa  a  condition  of  Imowledge,  of 
any  experience  nhataoever.  In  tliis  second  ssnae,  it  ii  wboUy  wrong 
to  asssrt  that  the  ego  ia  pure  identity,  pure  nnitr.  The  unity  *nd 
identity  of  the  ego,  so  regarded,  are  taken  in  adatiaetion,  ie.,  aa 
diasoverad  Irom  the  more  complex  whole  of  which  they  are  aecesaaiy 
elementa.  When  the  tao  ia  taken  as  a  condition  of  knowledge,  ita 
naity  ia  aot  more  imporunt  than  the  difference  necMiarily  eocrelated 
with  it  That  the  ego  aa  a  thing  ahonld  not  prodoo*  <uffersnca  ia 
quite  beside  the  mark.  The  consequencea  of  the  abetract  separation 
which  Kant  ao  draws  between  the  ego  and  the  world  of  experience 
are  apparent  througbont  hia  whole  system.  Aesaming  at  the  oataet 
an  oppoeition  between  the  two,  self  and  matter  of  knowledge,  he 
ia  dnren  by  the  exigencies  of  the  problem  of  recc  loiliation  to  insert 
term  after  term  aa  means  of  bringing  them  together,  but  never  sue- 
ceeda  in  attaining  a  junction  which  ia  more  tnan  mechanical.  To 
the  end,  the  ego  remaina,  partly  the  pure  logical  ego,  partly  the  con- 
crete in  '-'vidual  spirit,  and  no  explanation  la  afforded  of  the  relation 
between  chem.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  system  of  forms  of  per- 
ception and  categories  appeara  ao  contingent  and  haphazard.  Ko 
attempt  is  mode  to  show  now  or  why  the  difference  tupplied  for  the 
pnre  logical  ego  should  present  itself  necessarily  under  these  forms. 
They  are  regarded  rather  as  portions  of  the  subjective  mechanism 
of  the  individual  consciousness.  The  mind  or  self  appear*  aa 
thongh  it  were  endowed  with  a  complex  machinerr  by  which  alone 
it  could  act  upon  the  material  auppUed  to  it  Such  a  cmde  concep- 
tion it  far,  indeed,  from  doing  jastice  to  Kant'a  view,  bnt  it 
nadonbtedly  repreaaata  the  undorlving  aasnmption  of  maay  of  bit 
cardinal  dootrinat.  The  philosophy  of  Fichte  ia  historically  ia- 
tereating  aa  that  in  which  the  deficiencies  of  Kant'a  fnadamental 
poaitioa  ware  first  discerned  and  tba  attempt  mada  to  remedy 
them. 

Unfortunately  for  the  conaiatency  of  the  Krilik,  Kant  doei  aot 
attempt  to  work  out  aystamatically  the  alamenta  involved  ia 
knowledge  befon  eonaidering  the  subjective  prooestat  by  which 
knowledge  ia  realized  in  conaciousaess.  He  mizea  up  the  two 
iaqniriet^  and  in  the  general  diviaion  of  hia  work  depends  rather 
npon  the  results  of  previous  psychohwy  than  upon  th*  liaea  pn- 
tcribed  by  liia  own  new  eonctptioa  of  azperieaoa.  He  tnats  the 
dementt  of  cognition  teparataly  in  connexion  with  the  several  sub- 
jective processea  involved  ia  kaowledge,  viz.,  sense  and  under- 
atanding.  Oreat  ambiguity  ia  the  natural  result  of  thit  procednie. 
Vor  it  wat  not  possible  tor  Kant  to  avoid  the  mialeadiag  oonaotation 
of  the  terma  employed  by  him.  Ia  ttriiitnea  aenaa.  nndeittanding, 
imagination,  and  reason  ought  to  have  had  their  ninctiona  defined 
in  oloae  relation  to  the  elementa  of  knowledge  with  which  they  are 
teverally  connected,  and  at  these  elements  have  ao  existence  aa 
teparate  Jacta,  but  oalv  at  factors  in  the  complex  organic  whole,  it 
mi(;ht  have  been  poasiDle  to  avoid  the  error  of  supposing  that  each 
tn^ective  proceea  fhmished  a  distinct,  aeparately  cognizable  portion 
of  a  mechanical  whole.  But  the  use  at  sepaiate  terms,  such  as 
tense  and  nndarstinding,  almost  naavoidably  led  to  phraseology  only 
lattiptvtaUe  oa  aignifying  that  each  ftunitbed  a  spedfio  kind  of 


knowledge,  and  oU  Konfa  pravious  training  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  erroneont  view.  Eapeoially  noteworthy  is  tills  in 
the  case  of  the  categoriea.  Kant  inaiats  npon  treotiiig  thsse  as 
Btgrift,  aotiona,  and  aaaigna  to  them  certain  chtracleiistiaa  of 
notiona.  Bnt  it  ia  nadily  aeon,  and  in  the  Logik  Kant  shows  him- 
aalf  (tally  aware  of  the  fact,  that  these  pure  connective  links  of 
experience,  general  aspecta  of  objecta  of  intelligible  experience,  do 
not  resemble  cqacepta  formed  by  the  ao-called  logical  or  elaborativa 
prooeasea  fkvm  repreeentations  of  completed  objecta  Nothing  but 
nana  can  follow  bom  any  attanipt  to  identify  two  producta  which 
differ  so  entirely.     80,  amin,  the  AeMttik  la  rendered  extremely 


Laibaitt,  who  had  taken  sense  and  nadentanding  to  differ  in  degree 
only,  aot  ia  kind ;  bnt  in  avoiding  tiie  one  error  ha  fell  into 
another  of  no  leaa  importance. 

The  conaidention  of  the  several  elementa  which  ia  oombin- 
ation  make  np  the  fact  of  cognition,  or  perception,  at  it  may  be 
called,  containa  little  or  nothmg  bearing  on  the  origin  and  aitura 
of  the  given  data  of  aensa,  inner  or  onter.  The  manifold  of  torn. 
Which  playa  ao  important  a  part  in  the  critical  theory  of  knowledge, 
ia  left  in  an  obacni*  and  peipUxad  position.  So  mudk  ia  clear, 
however,  that  according  to  Sant  aenaa  is  not  to  be  regsxded  sa 
receptive  of  lepreatntationa  of  objects.  The  data  of  sense  are  mer* 
iMmuU,  not  partial  or  confused  repreeentationa.  The  sense-mani- 
fold ia  not  to  be  conceived  aa  having,  ptr  a>,  any  of  the  qualitlM  of 
objects  as  actually  cognised  ;  ita  parte  are  not  cognizable  ptr  $»,  nor 
can  it  with  prapnety  be  aaid  to  be  received  snccessively  or  simul- 
taneously, wnan  we  apply  jovdicates  to  the  sense-manifold  re- 
garded in  isolation,  we  msJte  that  which  ia  only  a  factor  in  the 
experience  of  objects  into  a  separate,  independent  object,  and  usa 
our  predicates  transoendentiy,  Kant  ia  not  always  in  hia  language 
bitlubl  to  his  view  of  the  sense-manifold,  bnt  the  theory  as  a  whole, 
together  with  his  own  exptees  de&niti<Hia,  is  nnmistskable.  On 
the  origin  of  the  data  of  aenae,  Kaat's  ramarka  are  few  and  little 
attisfactoty.  He  very  commonly  employe  the  term  i^telion  of  the 
faculty  of  aenae  aa  expreaaing  the  mode  cf  oripn,  bnt  offers  ao 
further  explanation  of  a  term  which  haa  aignilcaDcs  only  when 
iatsipreted  after  a  aomewhat  mechoaical  fashion.  Unqneationably 
certain  of  his  remarks  indicate  the  view  that  the  origin  is  to  be 
sought  in  things-in-themaelvea,  bnt  againat  hasty  miainterpre- 
tationa  of  tneh  remarks  there  tie  carttin  oantiont  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  relation  between  phenomena  and  noumena  in  thq 
Kantian  system  does  not  i^  the  letat  reaamUa  that  which  playa  ao 
important  a  part  in  modem  jnycbology — between  the  vubjcctiva 
reanlta  of  aenae  affection  and  the  waractar  of  the  objective 
oonditions  of  such  affection.  Kant  haa  pointedly  dec.are<i  that  it 
would  be  a  groae  abaurdity  to  auppoae  that  in  hia  view  arparate, 
distinct  things-in-themselves  existed  corresponding  to  the  several 
objects  of  peroeption.  And,  finally,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
understand  why  Kant  ahonld  aay  that  the  affection  of  sense  oripiin- 
ated  in  the  action  of  thinga-in-themaelves^  when  w*.  consider  vhat 
waa  tba  tUng-in-itaelf  to  which  he  waa  referring.  The  tliing-in- 
itaslf  to  which  the  empirical  order  and  nlationa  of  senae-ezpericnce 
an  referred  ia  tiie  divine  order,  which  ia  not  matter  of  knowlrdge, 
bnt  involved  ia  our  practical  or  moral  beliefa.  Critica  who  limit 
their  view  to  the  Kritih  qfPur*  Btaaon,  and  there,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  firat  or  constructive  portion  of  the  work  mnat  neceaaarily 
fail  to  interpret  the  doctrinea  of  the  Kantian  aystem,  which  do  not 
become  clear  or  definite  till  the  tyatem  haa  been  developed.  Beason 
wti,  for  Kant,  an  organic  whole ;  the  apeculstive  and  moral  aapects 
ore  nevor  tevered ;  and  the  aolution  of  problems  which  appear  at 
fint  ai^t  to  belong  aolely  to  the  region  of  apeonlative  thoognt  may 
be  found  ultimately  to  depend  npoa  oarttia  ohttocteiittict  of  om 
attnie  aa  piactioaL 

Data  of  aenae-affsetion  do  not  contain  ia  themaalvet  lynt^etic 
oombiaatioB.  The  firat  oonditiona  of  such  combinsticm  sie  found 
by  Kent  in  the  nniveraal  forms  under  which  alone  sense-phenomena 
manifest  themaelvea  in  experience.  Theae  nniveraal  forma  of  per- 
ception, apace  aad  time,  ai«  tiecaaaary,  a  priori,  aad  in  character- 
istic featniet  reaembling  iatnitiona,  aot  aotiona.  Hiot  occnpy, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  poaition,  and  one  aeotion  of  the  Sritik,  the 
jtuOutOc,  ia  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  ct  diem.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  it  ia  only  through  the  a  priori  character 
of  these  perceptive  forma  that  rational  science  of  nature  ia  at  all 
poasibla.  Kant  is  hers  able  to  lesuma,  with  tnsL  insight,  his  pre- 
vious diacusdons  reguding  the  tyntlntie  character  of  mathematical 
propoaitiona.  In  hit  etrlyaaaaya  ha  had  rightiy  drawn  the  distinc- 
tion between  mathematiciil  demonatntion  and  philoaophie  proof, 
referring  the  certainty  of  the  first  to  the  fact  that  the  constmctiona 
were  synthetic  in  character  and  aatirely  determined  by  the  action 
o(  conatmotivs  imagination.  It  had  not  then  occurred  to  him  to 
ask.  With  what  ri^t  do  we  ittnme  that  the  coneluaiona  arrived  at 
from  arbitrary  eonatmctiont  in  mathematical  matter  have  applica- 
Uli^toohjeettof  azperieaeet  Ui^t  not  mathematiei  be  a  purely 
.  imajpntty  (dtnot  t  To  flilt  qnettionha  IsBowtaablid  to  lotntn  aa 
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Muwer.  Space  and  ttma,  the  two  eaun-ial  oonditioiM  of 
Twrception,  are  not  data  giTen  by  things,  but  tmirenol  {omii  of 
intalleot  iato  which  all  data  of  sense  must  b«  receired.  Hence, 
whatever  is  true  of  space  and  time  legarded  by  imagination  a« 
objects,  i.*.,  quantitative  constntctiona,  most  be  true  of  the  objocta 
making  np  onr  senee-experience.  The  same  forms  and  the  same 
eonstmctire  activity  of  imagination  are  involved  in  mathematical 
qmthesis  and  in  the  constitution  of  objects  of  aenae-ezperience.  The 
foundation  for  pure  or  ratiooal  mathematirs,  there  being  included 
under  this  the  pure  science  of  movement,  ia  thus  laid  in  the  critical 
doctrine  of  space  and  time. 

The  Aatheta  isolates  sense  perception,  and  considers  its  forma  as 
though  it  ynn  an  independent,  complete  faculty.  A  certain,  con- 
fbaion,  arising  from  this,  is  noticeable  in  the  Analytlk  vhen  the 
necessity  for  jastifying  the  poeition  of  the  categories  is  under  dis- 
cusdon,  but  the  roal  difficulty  in  which  Eant  was  involved  by  hie 
doctrine  of  apace  and  time  has  it*  roots  even  deeper  than  the 
erroneona  isoiatiou  of  sensibility.  He  has  not  in  any  way 
"deduced"  siiace  and  time,  but,  proceeding  from  the  oniinary 
current  view  of  sense-experience,  haa  foond  these  remaining  as 
residuum  after  analysis.  The  relation  in  which  they  etand  to  the 
categories  or  pure  notions  is  ambiguous ;  and,  when  Eant  has  to  con- 
sider the  fasnion  in  which  category  and  data  of  sense  are  to  be 
brought  together,  he  merely  placea  side  by  side  as  a  priori  elements 
the  pure  connective  notions  and  the  pure  forms  of  perception,  and 
finds  it,  apparently,  only  a  matter  of  eontingent  convenience  that 
they  should  harmonise  with  one  another  and  eo  render  cognition 
possible.     Te  this  point  elso  Fiohte  was  the  first  to  call  attention. 

Affection  of  sense,  even  when  received  into  the  pure  forme  of 
perception,  ia  not  matter  of  knowledge.  For  cognition  then  is 
rx^nisite  synthotio  combination,  and  the  intellectual  function 
throUf;h  vhich  Kuch  comliination  takes  place.  The  forms  of  in- 
tcllertaal  function  Kant  proceeds  to  enumerate  with  the  aid  of 
the  common  Iv  reccivi-d  logical  doctrines.  For  this  reference  to 
logic  he  haa  been  severely  blamed,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the 
debt  due  to  the  commonly  accepted  loeical  elaaaification  ia  very 
generally  misconceived.  Synthetic  oomuination,  Eant  pointe  out, 
la  formally  expressed  in  a  judgment,  which  ie  the  act  of  uniting 
representationa.  At  the  foundation  of  the  judgments  which  ex- 
press the  types  of  syntliotio  combination,  through  which  knowledge 
la  possible,  lie  the  pure  general  notions,  the  alvtract  as|iect  of  the 
eonditione  under  which  objects  are  cognizable  in  experience. 
General  logic  has  also  to  deal  with  the  union  of  representationa, 
though  its  unity  is  analytic  menly,  not  synthetic.  But  the  same 
intellectual  function  which  eervee  to  give  nnity  in  the  analytic 
judgments  of  formal  logic  aervca  to  give  unity  to  the  synthetic 
combinations  of  real  perception.  It  appeared  evident,  then,  to 
Kant  that  in  the  forms  of  judgment,  as  they  are  stated  in  the  com- 
mon logic,  there  innat  be  found  the  analogues  of  the  typca  of  judg- 
ment which  are  involved  in  transcendental  logic,  rr  in  the  theory 
of  real  cognition.  Hia  view  of  the  oniinary  logic  was  wide  and  eom- 
piehensive,  though  in  hia  restriction  of  the  science  to  pure  form  one 
can  trace  the  influence  of  bis  earlier  training,  and  it  is  no  small  part 
of  the  valne  of  the  critical  philoeophy  that  it  has  revived  the  study 
of  logic  and  prepared  the  vev  far  a  more  thorough  consideration  of 
logical  doctrines.  The  position  assigned  to  logic  by  Eant  ia  not. 
in  all  probability,  one  which  can  be  defended  :  indeed,  it  ia  haru 
to  see  how  Eant  himsslf,  in  consistency  with  the  critical  doctrine 
of  knowledge,  could  have  retained  many  of  tht  older  logical 
theorems,  but  the  precision  with  which  the  portion  was  stated, 
and  tile  ahaipneas  with  which  logic  was  marked  off  from  cognate 
philoiophie  disciplinea,  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  thoughtful 
tnatmant  of  the  whole  qnestion. 

Formal  logic  thus  yields  to  Eant  the  list  of  the  general  notiona, 
purs  intellectual  preidicates,  or  oategoriea,  through  which  alone 
experience  ia  poesible  for  a  conscious  subject.  .  It  hsa  already  been 
noted  how  serions  waa  the  error  involved  in  .the  deecription  of 
these  as  notions,  without  further  attempt  to  clear  np  their  precise 
■ignificance.  Kant,  indeed,  was  mainly  inflnenoed  by  hia  strong 
oppoaitiou  to  the  X^bnitsan  rationalism,  and  therefore  aasigna  the 
categoriea  to  understanding,  the  logical  &calty,  without  oonsideim- 
tioa  of  the  qnestion, — which  might  Iiave  been  suggeatad  by  the 
praviona  slatementa  of  the  ZXaorCoMon, — ^what  relation  these 
categoriea  held  to  the  ampirical  notiona  formed  by  comparison, 
abatraetion,  and  generalization  when  directed  upon  repreaentations 
of  olgects.  But  when  the  oategoriea  are  deacriiied  aa  notioni^  <■&, 
formed  producta  of  thought,  there  rieea  of  neceaaity  the  problem 
which  had  presented  itseu  to  Eant  at  every  stage  of  hia  pre-critical 
thinking,— with  what  right  can  we  aaanme  that  these  notions  apply 
to  objects  of  experienoe  1  The  answer  which  ha  prooeeda  to  giie 
altogethar  axplolea  tha  definition  of  the  Categoriea  aa  formed 
pioaneta  ot  thought,  and  enables  ns  to  see  more  clearly  the  nature 
of  the  new  conception  of  ezperiance  which  Ilea  in  the  background 
«f  all  the  critical  work. 

The  nnity  of  the  ago,  which  haa  bean'  alnad^  noted  u  aa 
element  entering  into  the  aynthoais  ot  cognition,  u  a  nnity  of  a 
^nita  distinct  and  peculiar  kind.     That  the  ago  to  which  diffeisnt 


porta  of  experienoe  an  presented  mnat  be  the  same  ego,  if  there  is 
to  be  cognition  at  all,  ia  analytically  evident ;  but  the  jiernliarity  ie 
that  the  ego  must  be  conscious  of  its  oivu  unity  and  ideniity,  Kjad 
this  nnity  of  aelf-conscio^aness  is  only  pouible  in  ivlatum  to 
difference  not  contained  io%ho  ego  but  given  to  ic  The  nnity  d 
appeneption,  then,  aa  Kant  calls  it,  is  only  pouible  in  relatioa  to 
eyuthetio  nnity  of  experienoe  itself,  and  the  forme  of  this  ayalhrtia 
unity,  the  categoriea,  are,  therefore,  on  the  ono  hand,  ncreeMTy  aa 
forme  in  which  self -conacioasnesa  is  roalixed,  end,  on  the  other  band, 
restricted  in  their  application  and  validity  to  the  data  of  givnt 
sense,  or  the  particular  element  of  experience.  Thoa  exxwncuoe 
preaenta  itself  aa  the  cranio  combinatiou  of  the  particular  of  mnmm 
with  the  individual  unity  of  the  ego  through  the  unirenal  forma 
of  the  categoriea  Befereuce  of  representations  to  the  nnity  of  tho 
object,  eynthetic  unity  of  apperception,  and  rabsumptiou  of  data  of 
senar  under  the  categoriee,  are  thua  three  aidea  or  aapccta  of  the  otia 
{nndamental  fact 

In  this  deduction  of  the  categories,  oa  Kant  calle  it,  thei« 
appears  for  the  firet  time  an  endeavour  to  connect  together  into  one 
organic  whole  the  several  elements  entfring  into  oxjierieuco.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  much  waa  wanting  before  this  eaaentiol  took 
could  hp  regaitled  aa  complete.  Eant  has  certainly  brought  together 
Helf-oonscionsneso,  the  eystem  of  the  categories  and  data  of  aenae. 
He  has  shown  that  the  eonditione  of  eelf-conscionsnese  are  tha 
oonditiona  of  poasible  experience.  But  he  hae  not  shown,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  ahow,  how  it  was  that  the  eonditione  of  sclf-censei- 
onancea  ^re  the  very  categoriee  arrived  at  by  considention  of  tba 
aystem  of  logical  jndgmenta.  He  does  endeavoar  to  ahow,  but  with 
small  ancceai,  how  the  junction  of  category  and  data  of  aenas  is 
brought  about,  for  accortung  to  hia  seheme  these  stood,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  lees^  apart  from  and  inde_pendent  of  one  enother.  Tha 
failure  to  effect  an  organic  combination  of  the  several  elementa  waa 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  falsa  start  which  had  been  made. 

The  mode  in  which  Eant  endearonn  to  show  how  tha  aerenl 
portioua  of  cognition  are  aubjectively  raalixed  brings  into  the  eleanst 
light  the  inoonaisteneiea  and  impeifectiona  of  hia  doctrine.  Sensa 
had  been  anumad  aa  fumiehing  the  particular  of  knowledge, 
nnderatanding  aa  fumiahing  the  nniveiaal;  and  it  bad  mm 
expreesly  declared  that  the  particular  waa  co^izible  only  in  and 
through  the  univeraaL  Stilt,  each  was  conceived  as  somehow  in 
itself  complete  and  finished.  Sense  and  understanding  had  distinct 
functions,  and  there  waa  wanting  acme  common  term,  aoue  inter- 
mediary which  should  bring  them  into  conjunction.  Data  of  sense 
aa  purely  particular  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
catogoriee  aa  purely  univeraaL  Bnt  data  of  Knie  had  at  least  one 
imiversal  osprot, — their  aspect  as  the  particular  of  the  general  fonoji, 
space  and  time.  Categories  wore  in  themselves  abetnrt  and  valae- 
less,  serviceable  only  when  reetrictod  to  possible  objects  U  ex- 
perience. There  waa  thua  a  common  ground  on  which  cahgory 
and  intuition  were  united  in  one,  and  en  intermediate  imerea 
whereby  tiie  nniversal  of  the  category  might  be  so  far  individualized 
aa  to  comprehend  the  particular  of  aenee.  '  This  intermediate  piocess 
— which  is  really  the  junction  of  understanding  and  sense— Eant 
calls  productive  imagination,  and  it  ia  only  through  jirodictira 
imaginattOD  that  knowledge  or  experience  ia  actually  realized  in  our 
subjective  oonsciousneaa.  The  specific  forms  of  productive  imagina- 
tion are  called  Khemata,  and  upon  tha  nature  of  the  achenia  Kent 
givea  mneh  that  hu  proved  of  extreme  valoa  for  snhaaqaeot 
thought. 

Productive  imagination  ia  thua  the  conereta  element  of  know, 
ledge,  and  ita  general  n:odea  are  the  ahatract  ex]it«esion  of  the  a 
priori  laws  of  all  possible  experience.  The  categories  are  reetrictod 
in  their  applicability  to  the  schema,  £.«.,  to  the  pure  forme  of  con- 
junction « the  manifold  in  time,  and  in  the  modes  of  combination 
of  schemata  and  eate^riea  we  have  the  foundation  for  the  rational 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  physica.  Perception  or  real  eognitioB 
is  thus  conceived  aa  a  complex  fact,  involving  data  of  eenae  and 


pore  perceptive  forma,  determined  by  the  categoir  and  reslized 
throng  productive  Imaginatfon  in  tne  schema.  The  system  of 
laineiplea  which  may  be  deduced  ttom  the  consideration  of  the 
mode  in  which  understanding  and  senae  are  united  by  prodactiT* 
imagination  ia  the  positive  result  of  the  critical  theory  of  rnowledgo, 
and  soma  of  ita  feainrca  are  remarkable  enough  to  deaerve  attention. 
According  to  hia  nanal  plan,  Eant  arranges  theae  principlea  im 
conformity  with  the  table  of  the  categoriea,  dividing  the  font 
claases,  however,  into  two  main  (^npa,  uie  mathematiol  and  tha 
dynamical.  The  mathematiesl  principles  are  the  abstract  axpnasion 
of  tha  neoeaaary  mode  in  which  data  of  aeuse  are  determined  by  the 
categoiT  in  the  form  of  intnitions  or  repreeentations  of  objects ;  the 
dynamical  an  tha  abatrae  ezpreasion  of  the  modes  in  which  tha 
existence  of  olgecta  of  intuition  ia  determined.  The  mathematical 
principles  an  eonatitntive,  ie,  axpnss  determinations'  of  the 
objeeta  themeelvaa ;  tha  dynamiod  an  ngulative,  Cc,  expreaa  the 
eonditione  under  which  objects  can  form  parts  of  nal  experience. 
Under  the  mathematical  principlee  come  the  ^neral  rules  which 
furnish  the  ground  for  tha  application  of  quantitative  reasoning  to 
nal  facta  of  axperienoa.     For  aa  data  of  sanaa  an  only  poasible. 
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eljeeti  vlien  noalTsd  in  tbe  fbrmi  of  ipaea  ud  tim«,  tnd  u  ipaee 
tsd  Ubw  tta  only  cog nlz«d  wlien  determined  in  definite  faihion  by 
til*  nudentandins  uirongli  the  iclianu  of  nnmber  (qnsntity)  or 
degree  (qnalit;),  ul  intuitioni  ue  ezteniiTe  qnantitie*  ind  contun 
a  nal  element,  that  of  eenie,  wUah  luu  degree.  Under  the 
dynamical  prineiplea,  the  general  model  in  vhich  the  eziitence  of 
ODJecte  an  detennined,  bu  the  analogiee  of  experience,  or  general 
Tolee  according  to  which  the  eziatence  of  object*  in  relation  to  one 
anodier  can  M  determined,  and  the  postnlatei  of  experience,  the 
general  rale*  accordiuj;  to  which  the  exietenoa  of  olijeots  for  ni  or 
oar  own  aubjectire  exiatence  can  be  determined.  The  analogie*  of 
experience  reit  npon  the  order  of 'perceptions  in  time,  {.«.,  their 
permanence,  (aoceolon,  or  coeziatance,  and  the  principles  are 
respeotinlr  those  of  substance,  cansality,  and  reciprocity.  It  is  to 
be  obaerred  that  Kant  in  the  ezpreesion  of  these  analogies  reaches 
the  final  solatian  of  the  diffienl^  which  had  so  long  pressed  njwn 
him,  the  difllcnlty  as  to  ths  relanon  of  the  pore  connective  notions 
to  ezperienca.  These  notions  are  not  directly  applicable  to  experi- 
•nca,  nor  do  we  find  in  enerisnce  anything  corresponding  to  the 
pure  intsUectnal  notions  oisabetanoe,  cause,  and  redprccity.  Bat 
experience  is  for  na  tiis  combination  of  data  of  sense  in  the  forms  of 
prodnetire  imsgination,  forms  determined  b^  the  pore  intellectoal 
notions,  and  accordingly  experience  is  possible  for  as  only  as  in 
modes  corresponding  to  ths  notions.  The  permanent  in  time  is 
aabstanee  in  any  poeeible  ezjMrience,  and  no  experience  is  possibl* 
(are  throofjh  the  determination  of  all  changes  sa  in  rslation  to  a 
permanent  m  time.  Determined  aeqaence  ia  the  cansal  relation  la 
any  possible  expetience,  and  no  experience  is  poseible  sare  through 
the  determination  of  j^roeired  changes  as  in  relatian  to  a  determined 
order  in  time.     So  with  coexistence  and  reciprocity. 

The  pcctolatea  of  experience  are  general  expressions  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  existence  in  the  experience  of  a  conacioas  snbjsct.  The 
element  of  resHty  in  such  experience  must  slways  be  girsn  by 
intaition,  and,,  so  far  aa  determination  of  existence  is  saaomed, 
external  intuition  ia  a  neceasAiy  condition  of  inner  intaition.  The 
existence  of  external  things  is  s*  osrtain  aa  the  existence  of  the 
concrete  subject,  and  the  eubjeet  cannot  cognize  himself  as  exist- 
ing aara  in  relation  to  the  world  of  facts  of  eztwnal  peroeption. 
Inner  and  oater  reality  are  etrictly  correUtiTe  slemants  m  ths 
experience  of  the  consciooa  snbjeet  , 

Thronghont  the  poeitirs  portion  of  his  theory  of  ciwnition, 
Kant  has  been  beset  oy  the  doctrine  that  the  categories,  as  finished, 
completa  notions,  hare  an  import  or  significanos  transcending  ths 
bounds  of  possible  experience.  Moieorer,  the  manner  in  which 
(paoe  and  tiine  luul  been  treated  made  it  poesible  for  him  to  regard 
tnea^aa  contingent  forma,  ■  nscesaaiy  for  intelligences  like  ours, 
bat  not  to  be  riewed  as  absolutely  necessary.  The  real  meaning  of 
these  pecnliaritiea  ia  hardly  ever  expressed  by  him,  thongh  it  ia 
clear  that  the  solutioa  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  inadequacy 
of  the  positiTS  theory  to  meet  the  demands  of  reaaon  for  completed 
cxplanatioa.  Bat  tiie  conolosion  to  which  he  was  led  was  one  of 
the  (^test  iinportance  for  the  after  derelopment  of  hia  system. 
Cof^tion  is  necessarily  limited.  The  categoriea  are  restricted  in 
their  application  to  elementa  of  possible  experience  to  thst  which 
ia  presented  in  intaition,  and  ell  utuition  is  for  ths  ego  contingent. 
Bat  to  essert  that  cognition  is  limited  and  ita  matter  contingent  ia 
to  form  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  for  whom  cognition  would  not  be 
limited  and  for  whom  th»  data  of  intaition  would  not  be  giren, 
continent  facta,  but  neoessarilT  produced  along  with  tiie  pure 
oategones.  This  idea  of  an  intoitiTe  anderatuiding  is  the  deuiite 
•xpreeslon  for  the  completed  explanation  which  reaaon  demands, 
and  it  inrolres  the  conception  of  a  realm  of  objecte  for  sach  an 
understanding,  a  realm  of  objects  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
j^momtita  of  our  relatire  and  limited  experience,  may  be  called 
nmmma  or  thinga-iu-themselree.  The  noifliMnon,  therefore,  is  in 
one  way  the  object  of  a  non-aenanona  intuition,  bat  more  conectly 
is  the  expression  of  the  limited  and  partial  character  of  our  know- 
ledge.    The  idea  of  a  noumenon  ia  thna  a  limiting  notion. 

Assuredly,  the  diflieult  section  of  ths  Krit&,  on  the  ground 
of  the  distinction  between  phenomena  and  nonmena,  woud  not 
liaTe  led  to  so  madh  misconception  ss  it  has  done,  had  Kant  then 
broaght  forward  what  lies  at  the  root  of  the  distinction,  his  doctrine 
of  reason  and  its  fdnctiona.  Understanding,  aa  has  been  seen,  is 
the  tualty  of  cognition  strictly  so  called ;  and  within  ita  realm,  that 
of  space,  time,  and  matter,  poaittT*  knowledge  ia  attainable.  But 
the  ultimata  conception  of  nnderstanding,  that  of  the  world  of 
objects,  quantiUtiTely  determined,  and  standing  in  relation  of 
mntnal  rsaipracity  to  one  anothn,  ia  not  a  final  ground  of  axplana- 
fo"^  .y*  •"  **'^  ''''°  "'*  n«o«ssitated  to  'reflect  npon  the  whole 
world  of  phenomena  aa  thus  cognixed,  and  driren  to  inquire  after 
its  signUtesnoa.  In  oar  reflexion  we  necessarily  treat  tiie  objects, 
n9t  aa  phenomena,  as  matters  of  positire,  scientiRc  knowledge,  but 
as  thinp-in-themselres,  es  neamena.  The  distinction  between 
phmomena  and  nanmena  ia,  therefore,  nothing  bnt  the  expression 
of  the  distinction  between  nnderstanding  and  reason,  a  distinoti&u 
.which,  according  to  Kant,  is  merely  su^ectira. 

Ths  spedfio  jbnctioii  of  reason  is  tfaa  effort  after  completed  ex- 


planation of  the  experience  preaented  in  cognition.  But  in  snca 
effort  there  are  no  ootiona  to  be  employed  other  than  the  categoriea^ 
and  these,  as  has  already  been  seen,  have  validity  only  in  nrareaee 
to  objects  of  poseible  experience.  We  may  expect,  then,  to  find 
the  transcendent  employmeut  of  the  categories  leading  into  various 
difficulties  and  inconeistenciea  The  criticism  of  reason  in  ita 
spedfic  aspect  throws  fresh  light  on  the  Kmits  to  human  know- 
ledge and  the  significance  of  experience. 

uperience  hu  presented  itself  as  the  complex  result  of  relation 
between  the  ego  or  subject  and  ths  world  of  phenomena.  Beaaon 
may  therefore  attorapt  a  completed  explanation  either  of  the  ego  or 
of  the  world  of  phenomena  or  of  the  totfd  relation  between  them. 
The  three  inquiries  correspond  to  the  subjects  of  the  three  ancient 
metophysical  sciences,  rational  psychology,  xatioual  cosmology, 
rational  theology.  It  ia  readily  seen,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  them, 
that  all  attompta  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  eeo  a^  a  simple, 
perdurable,  immaterial  substance  rest  upon  a  confusion  betnsen 
the  ego  as  pore  logical  unity  and  the  ego  as  object  of  intuition,  and 
involve  a  transcendent  use  of  the  categories  of  experience.  It 
ptofits  not  to  apply  such  categories  to  the  soul,  for  no  intuition 
correeponding  to  them  is  or  can  be  given.  The  iJea  of  the  soul 
must  DC  regarded  as  transcendent.  So  too  when  we  endeavour, 
with  ths  help  of  the  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
modality,  to  determine  the  nature  and  relatian  of  parts  of  the  world, 
we  find  that  reason  is  landed  in  a  peculiar  difficulty.  Any  solution 
that  can  be  given  is  too  narrow  for  the  demands  of  reason  and  too 
wide  for  the  restrictions  of  understanding.  The  transcendent 
employment  of  the  categories  leads  to  antinomy,  or  equally  balanced 
stetemonte  of  apparently  contradictory  resulta.  Due  attention  to 
the  relation  between  understanding  and  reason -enables  us  to  solve 
the  antinomies  and  to  discover  their  precise  ori{pn  and  significance. 
Finally,  the  endeavour  to  find  in  the  conception  of  God,  aa  the 
supreme  reality,  the  explanation  of  experience,  is  seen  to  lead  to 
no  valid  conclusion.  There  is  not  any  mtnition  given  whereby  w* 
might  show  the  redity  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Beiii^.  So  far  as 
knowledge  is  concerned,  Qod  remains  a  transcendcnUl  idesl. 

The  criticism  of  ths  transcendental  ideas,  which  is  slso  ths 
sxamination  of  the  claims  of  metephysic  to  rank  as  a  science,  yields 
'  a  definite  and  intelligible  result  These  ideas,  the  expression  of  the 
various  modee  in  which  unity  of  reason  may  be  sought,  hsve  no 
objecte  correeponding  to  them  in  the  sphere  of  cognition.  They  hsve 
not,  therefora,  like  the  categories,  any  amMtitutivt  vslue,  and  all 
attompta  at  metophysical  conatniction  with  the  notions  or  categoriea 
of  science  must  be  reeigned  aa  of  necessity  hopeless.  '  But  the  ideas 
ars  not,  on  that  account,  destitute  of  all  value.  They  are  supremely 
significant,  as  indicating  the  very  essence  of  the  function  of  resson. 
Ths  limite  of  scientific  cognitiou  become  intelligible,  only  when  the 
sphere  of  nndentanding  u  subjected  to  critical  reflexion  and  com- 
pared with  the  possible  sphere  of  reason,  that  is,  the  sphere  of 
rationally  complete  cognition.  The  ideae,  therefore,  in  relation  to 
knowledge  strictly  so  called,  have  regulative  value,  for  they  furnish 
the  genual  precepto  for  extonsion  and  completion  of  knowledge, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  since  they  spring  from  reason  itself,  they 
have  a  real  value  in  relation  to  reason  ss  the  very  inmost  nature  of 
intelligehee.  Self-oonscipasness  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
meehmically  determined  result.  Free  refiexion  npon  the  whole 
system  of  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  indicsto  thst  the  sphere  of 
intuition,  with  ite  rational  principles,  does  not  exhaust  consdoua 
experience.  There  still  remains,  over  and  above  the  realm  of  nature, 
ths  realm  of  ftee,  aelf-conecions  spirit ;  and,  within  this  sphere,  it 
may  be  anticipated  that  the  ideas  will  acquire  a  significance  richer 
and  deeper  than  the  merely  legolative  impoit  which  tiiey  possess  in 
reference  to  cognition. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  this  realm  of  ft«e  self-consdoas- 
ness  I  Kot  in  the  sphere  of  co^ition,  when  objecte  are  mechani- 
cally detormined,  bat  in  that  of  will  or  of  reason  aa  practical  That 
reason  is  pracdcu  or  prescribes  ends  for  itself  is  sufficientiy  manifest 
from  the  mere  fact  of  ths  ezistonee  of  the  conception  of  morality  or 
duty,  a  conception  which  can  have  no  corresponding  object  within 
the  sphere  of  Intuition,  and  which  is  theoretically,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  categories  of  nnderstending,  incogniiable.  The  presence 
of  thia  conception  is  the  datum  upon  which  may  be  founded  a 
special  inveatigation  of  the  conditiona  of  reaaon  as  practical,  • 
iritUc  of  pure  practical  reason,  and  the  analysis  of  it  yields  the 
stetement  of  the  formal  prescripte  of  morality. 

The  realization  of  duty  is  impossible  for  anjr  beingwhieh  is  not 
thouf^t  OS  iree,  <.«.,  capable  of  self-determination.  Treedom,  it  ia 
trae,  u  theoretically  not  aa  object  of  cognition,  but  ite  impossibility 
it  not  thereby  demonstrated.  The  theoretical  proof  rather  serves  as 
useful  aid  towarda  the  more  exact  determination  of  the  nature  and 
province  of  self-determination,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  whole 
concrete  natore  of  humanity.  7or  in  man  self-determination  and 
mechanical  determination  by  empirical  motives  coexist,  and  only  in 
so  far  as  he  belongs  and  ia  conscious  of  belonging  both  to  the  sphere 
of  eenee  and  to  the  ephere  of  reaaon  does  moral  obligation  become 
possible  for  him.  The  supreme  end  prescribed  by  resson  in  ite 
practical  aspect,  namely,  ths  oompleto  subordination  of  tlM  emidiisal 
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lide  of  nature  to  the  preeeripts  of  monlity,  deminds,  u  eonditioiu 
of  iti  pouible  realiution,  the  permtnenos  of  ethical  progreis  in  the 
monl  igent,  the  certainty  of  freedom  in  eelf-datannination,  and  the 
neeaaaarr  harmoniTing  of  the  spberca  of  unae  and  raaaon  throngh 
the  intelligent  aatlior  or  gronnd  of  both.  Theae  eonditiona,  &» 
pottnlatea  of  practical  naaon,  an  the  concrete  ezpreeaioni  of  the  three 
tranaoendental  ideaa,  and  in  them  we  have  the  taU  aignificanca  of 
the  ideaa  for  reaaon.  Immortality  of  the  asul,  poaitiTe  freedom  of 
will,  and  the  exiatence  of  an  intelligent  gronnd  of  thinga  are  apeea- 
latire  ideaa  practically  vamntad,  though  theoretinlly  neither 
demonatrable  nor  comprehenaible. 

'  Thua  reaaon  aa  aeu-determining  iopplie*  notion*  of  ftwdom ; 
Teaaon  aa  determined  aoppliaa  categoriea  of  nnderrtanding;  Union 
between  the  two  apherea,  which  aeem  at  flnt  aight  diapanta,  ia 
found  in  the  neceaaary  poatolate  that  leaaon  ahall  be  nalixed,  for  it* 
realixation  ia  only-poaaible  in  the  apheie  of  aenae.  But  anch  a  union, 
when  regarded  i»  abttracto,  reata  upon,  or  inrolrea,  a  notion  of 
quite  a  new  order,  that  of  the  ad»tatioa  of  nature  to  reaaon,  or,  aa 
it  may  be  ezpreaaed,  that  of  end  in  nature.  XTndentandine  and 
naaon  thua  coaleace  in  the  faculty  of  jvdgmat,  which  madiatea 
between,  or  bringa  together,  the  unireraal  and  particular  element* 
in  conacioua  experience.  Judgment  ia  here  merely  t^UcHm  ;  that 
ia  to  Bay,  the  particular  element  ia  given,  ao  determined  as  to  be 
poaaible  material  of  knowledge,  while  the  unireraal,  not  neceaaary 
for  cognition,  ia  anpplied  by  reaaon  itaelf.  The  empirical  detaila  of 
nature,  which  are  not  determined  by  the  categoriea  of  underatanding, 
■re  judged  aa  being  arranged  or  ordered  by  intelligence,  for  in  no 
other  faahion  could  nature,  in  ita  particular,  contingent  aspect,  be 
thought  aa  forming  a  complefa,  eonalatant,  intelligiu*  whole. 
I  The  inveatigation  of  the  eonditiona  under  which  adaptation  of 
nature  to  intelli^noe  \i  conceirable  and  poaaible  makea  np  the 
aubject  of  the  third  great  Kritik,  the  KritOe  cf  Jvdmeni,  a  work 
preaentingnnnaual  difflcultlea  to  the  interpreter  of  the  TT'^t^*" 
eyatem.  The  general  principle  of  the  adaptation  ct  nature  to  our 
fkcnltiea  of  cognition  has  two  speci&o  apphattons,  with  the  second 
of  which  it  ia  more  doaely  connected  man  with  tiie  first  In  the 
fint  place,  the  adaptation  ma^  be  merely  tuijectm,  when  the 
empirical  condition  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  famished  by  the 
feeung  of  pleaaure  or  pain  ;  such  adaptation  ia  asthetiOL  In  the 
aeeona  place,  the  adaptation  may  be  objective  or  logic^  when 
empirieu  facta  are  given  of  anch  akind  that  their  poaaibilitv  can 
he  conceived  onlj^  through  the  notion  of  the  end  realixad  in  tnem ; 
such  adaptation  is  taleological,  and  the  empirical  facta  in  qneatinn 
nnorganuma. 

)  Atnatiea,  or  the  Bcientificconnderatian  of  the  judgments  reating 
en  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  arising  Ixom  the  harmony  or 
want  of  har^otty  between  the  puticular  of  experience  and  the  Uw* 
of  nndeistanding,  is  the  special  subject  of  the  Kritili  ^Jv/igmMt, 
Imt  the  doctrine  of  teleology  there  unfolded  is  the  more  important 
for  the  complete  view  of  the  critical  system.  For  the  ananrria  of 
the  telaological  Judgment  and  of  the  consequences  flowing  (torn  it 
leads  to  the  final  atatement  of  the  nature  of  experience  a*  conceived 
by  Kant,  The  phenomena  of  organic  prodnetion  funiah  data  for  a 
*pecial  kind  of  judgment,  which,  however,  involvea  or  test*  upon  a 
quite  general  prindple, '  that  of  the  contingency  of  the  particular 
element  in  nature  and  ita  aubjectively  neoeasaiy  adaptation  to  our 
faculty  of  cognition.  The  notion  of  oontingency  ansea,  according 
to  Kant,  from  the  &ef  that  understanding  and  aanse  an  distinct, 
that  nnderstanding  doe*  not  determine  the  particular  of  aenae,  and, 
(ouaqiiMttljrt  that  th*  ptineipl*  of  tli*  tdaptation  of  the  particular 


to  onr  nnderstanding  ia  merely  anpp&ed  Srj  isasoii  <A  aeeonnt  o^  <!• 
peculiarity  or  limited  character  of  understanding.  End  in  natoie, 
thenfon,  is  a  anbjective  or  problematic  conception,  implying  the 
limita  of  nnderstanding,  and  conseqnently  resting  npon  the  klea  <t 
an  understanding  constituted  unlike  ours, — of  an  intnitiv*  under- 
standing in  which  particular  and  universal  should  be  given  together: 
The  idea  of  such  an  nndttstanding  is,  for  cognition,  transcsndeat, 
for  no  eorreapondin^  faot  of  intuition  ia  furnished,  Imt  it  is  realized 
with  practical  certainty  in  relation  tu  reaaon  as  pncticaL  For  «e 
an,  from  practical  grounda,  compelled  with  at  least  praciioil 
neceaaity  to  ascribe  a  certain  aim  or  end  to  this  suprams  aaderstapd- 
ing.  The  moral  law,  or  reason  as  practica],  prescribes  the  realia- 
tion  of  the  highest  good,  and  such  realization  impliea  a  higher  order 
than  that  of  nature.  Ve  must,  therefore,  regsid  the  suprema 
cause  as  a  moral  cause,  and  nature  as  so  ordered  that  realization  of 
the  morel  end  ie  in  it  poesible.  The  final  conception  of  the  Kantiu 
philoeophy  is,  therefore,  that  of  ethical  teleology.  AsKaatexprcsiet 
it  in  a  remarkable  pesaage  of  the  KTiiik,  "The  sysUmatic  unity  of 
ends  in  this  world  of  intelligences,  which,  olthongh  ss  mere  nstin 
it  is  to  be  called  only  the  world  of  aenae,  con  yet  aa  a  system  of 
freedom  be  called  an. intelligible,  i.t.,  moral  world  (njKtan  gnlim), 
leads  inevitably  to  the  teleoncal  nnit^  of  all  things  whicli  consti- 
tute this  great  whole  according  to  universal  natural  laws,  just  as 
the  unity  of  the  former  is  accord  ing  ts  nnivenal  and  necessary  mond 
laws,  and  unites  the  practical  with  the  speculative  reason.  The 
world  must  be  represented  ss  having  originated  from  an  idea,  if  it 
is  to  harmonise  with  that  use  of  reason  vithont  which  we  dioold 
hold  oniaelve*  unworthy  of  reason — viz.,  the  moisl  nsc^  whidi 
reste  entirely  on  the  idea  of  the  eupnme  good.  Hence  all  natural 
research  tends  towards  the  form  of  a  system  of  ends,  and  in  its 
highest  devel6pment  would  be  a  phyaico-theology.  Bnt  this,  sinee 
it  ariaee  lh>m  the  moral  order  as  a  unity  funded  inrthe  very 
eaaence  of  freedom  and  not  accidentally  instituted  by  extenitl 
oommanda,  estaUishes  the  teleology  of  nature  on  grounds  which 
a  jiriari  mnst  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  inner  poaaibility  A 
things.  Ths  teleology  of  nstnn  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  ■  tianaees- 
dental  theology,  which  takes  the  ideal  of  supreme  ontoloeical  per- 
fection a*  a  principle  of  eystematio  unity,  a  principle  .whidi 
connects  all  thinfin  according  to  universal  and  necessary  natnisl 
laws,  sines  they  eH  have  their  origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
ai^e  primal  being"  (p.  638). 
Sa&au  ^  Kai£$  W'orkt.—'Dit  atandard  collective  editions  an 

£)  that  by  Boaenknni  and  Schubert,  12  vols.,  1838-i2,  contsiniig 
vol.  ii.  the  lift  by  Schubert,  and  in  ToL  xii.  •  RiMar)  tf  IM 
Kantian  Philotophy  by  Rosenknnz ;  (2)  that  by  Hartenatain,  in  10 
vols.,  18SS-S9;  (3)  a  eecond  edition  bv  Hartenatein,  in  (  vols, 
18e7-<t,  in  which  the  arrangement  is  strictly  ehronolo^cal ;  (t)  that 
by  Eirchmann,  in  8  vols,,  1868.-  Convenient  editions  of  the  thna 
KritHa  have  been  published  by  Eehrbach,  and  «iitical  editions  of 
the  ProUgomena  and  Kritik  d.  r.  Fimun/l  by  B.  Erdmonn,  whw 
treatise  IToiUf  KrUidamiu  in  d..ertten  und  xwtittn  Aujlagi  d.  Kr. 
d.  r.  Vtrmnfl,  1878,  and  pamphlet,  Kaditrigt  m  K.  Kr.  d.  r. 
TemKVt.  1881,  contain  much  interesting  matter. 

Of  works  upon  the  Kantian  philosophv  the  number  is  very  great 
A  Vrisf  notice  of  them  is  given  in  the  bibliognphical  references  in 
Csberweg**  OtKh.  d.  fhiUuophu,  Bd.  iii.,  §§  18-20.  A.  very  com- 
prehenaiv*  inrvey  i*  contained  in  the  recent  work  by  H.  Taihinger, 
C<mme»iar  *u  KanU  Kriiik  dtr  ninm  Vtmupfl,  1881,  where  the 
older  and  mon  recant  iitoaton  i*  elnbontely  daisified  and  briefly 
chuMtMiad.  '  (B.  AA.) 
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